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1  90  L 

An  age  too  great  for  thought  of  ours 
to  scan, 

A  wave  upon  the  sleepless  sea  of  time 
That  sinks  and  sleeps  for  ever,  ere  the 
chime 

Pass  that  salutes  with  blessing,  not  with  ban, 
The  dark  year  dead,  the  bright  year  born 
for  man, 

Dies  :  all  its  days  that  watched  man  cower 
and  climb, 

Frail  as  the  foam,  and  as  the  sun  sublime, 
Sleep  sound  as  they  that  slept  ere  these 
began. 

Our  mother  earth,  whose  ages  none  may  tell, 
Puts  on  no  change  :  time  bids  not  her  wax 
pale 

Or  kindle,  quenched  or  quickened,  when  the 
knell 

Sounds,  and  we  cry  across  the  veering  gale 
Farewell — and  midnight  answers  us,  Fare¬ 
well  ; 

Hail — and  the  heaven  ol  morning-  answers. 
Hail. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  is  something-  exhilarating  in  the  thought  of  a. 
new  century  begun.  Looking  back  has  melancholy  in  it  ; 
it  always  must  have  ;  and  if  it  is  a  wrench  to  turn  one’s 
back  on  the  past  and  part  with  it,  we  are  glad  when  it 
is  done,  and  with  looking  forward  comes  new  life. 
True,  a  century  is  but  an  artificial  thing,  a  mark  with¬ 
out  meaning ;  but  so  is  time  an  artificial  thing.  The 
milestones  on  the  way  mark  no  change  in  scenery,  no 
turn  in  the  road,  yet  each  in  a  sense  is  a  new  start. 
There  is  no  greater  human  force  than  the  idea  of  start¬ 
ing  afresh.  To  feel  that  you  can  begin  again,  the  past 
over  and  gone,  that  the  future  is  open,  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  moral  stimulus.  The  difficulty  is  that  experi¬ 
ence  does  not  cultivate  belief  in  a  new  start.  We 
realise  too  well  that  the  future  inexorably  is  the  heir  oF 
the  past. 

Still  if,  as  “  we  look  before  and  after  ”  at  the  parting 
of  the  centuries,  we  cannot  expect  pining  for  what  is  not 
to  cease,  there  may  none  the  less  be  a  real  beginning 
again,  as  we  look  out  on  the  twentieth  century.  For, 
however  strictly  settled  by  its  predecessors,  there  is- 
something  in  every  age  which  it  may  impose  on  its 
successors  but  which  others  have  not  imposed  on  it. 
That  something  is  yet  ours.  And  it  is  just  that  some¬ 
thing  which  one  means  when  we  talk  of  this  century  or 
that.  What  will  be  the  contribution  of  the  twentieth  ? 
Well,  we  have  made  a  good  start,  for  the  year  has 
been  allowed  to  come  in  quietly  with  less  of  new 
century  oratory  and  rhyme  than  even  the  sanguine 
amongst  us  could  have  hoped  for.  But  it  is  hard  on 
the  new  year  that  “  she  ”  (we  do  not  know  why  “  she  ”} 
should  officially  be  poetised  as  a  girl  that  “  will  shrink 
from  no  pleasure.”  That  strikes  us  as  a  very  equivocal 
compliment  and  not  at  all  gallant  on  Mr.  Austin’s 
part. 

Lord  Roberts’  return  was  happily  not  marked  by  any 
of  the  disorderly  scenes  which  served  to  make  the 
home-coming  of  the  C.I.V.’s  an  occasion  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  with  little  pride  by  sober  citizens.  At  South¬ 
ampton  and  in  London  the  Field-Marshal  was  naturally 
the  recipient  of  a  popular  tribute.  Quite  appropriately 
he  visited  the  Queen  at  Cowes  immediately  on  arrival, 
and  the  Sovereign  conferred  upon  him  an  Earldom  and 
the  vacant  K.G.  No  doubt  the  enthusiasm  of  Lord 
Roberts’  reception  was  chastened  by  recollection  of  the 
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fact  that  the  task  he  went  to  South  Africa  to  accomplish 
has  yet  to  be  completed.  Perhaps  the  most  lively  im¬ 
pression  this  last  procession  leaves  on  a  spectator’s 
mind  is  that,  if  we  are  to  have  these  shows  at  recurring 
intervals,  at  any  rate  let  them  be  shows.  There  could 
be  nothing  less  dignified,  putting  aside  the  imposing 
as  too  ambitious  altogether,  than  the  shabby  tail 
of  two-horsed  landaus,  the  last  but  one  with  only 
one  occupant,  and  finally  concluding  with  a  specially 
shabby  carriage  with  no  occupants  at  all.  Really  the 
whole  tail  of  the  procession  rather  suggested  the  jaded 
hackneys  of  a  suburban  picnic  party  than  the  home¬ 
coming  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces.  If  our  generals  are  not  to  go  home  quietly 
like  any  other  English  gentlemen,  the  authorities  might 
put  these  functions  in  the  hands  of  any  capable  stage 
manager,  who  would  do  the  thing  respectably  on  pro¬ 
bably  less  money. 

The  capture  of  a  British  post,  and  the  presence  ot  two 
Boer  columns  on  British  territory  are  exceedingly  un¬ 
pleasant  features  of  the  war  this  week.  Helvetia,  the 
post  captured,  is  a  very  strong  position  on  the  Macha- 
dodorp-Lydenburg  railway  which  was  held  by  four 
companies  of  the  Liverpool  Regiment.  It  appears  that 
the  Boers,  after  first  rushing  a  4.7-inch  gun,  surprised 
the  force  at  2.30  A. m.,  killed  and  wounded  50  men  and 
captured  200.  Though  at  daybreak  a  patrol  was  sent 
out,  the  Boers  managed  to  decamp  with  their  prisoners 
and  the  gun.  According  to  the  latest  telegram,  there 
is  no  news  of  the  Western  force  which  invaded  Cape 
Colony.  But  when  they  were  last  heard  of,  they  were 
going  south,  closely  followed  by  Thorneycroft  and 
De  Lisle.  Meanwhile  the  Eastern  force  of  invading 
Boers,  after  having  broken  itself  into  small  bodies, 
has  been  engaged  with  our  troops  south-west  of 
Middelburg. 

The  news  of  De  Wet  varies  little  week  by  week. 
First  comes  the  account  of  his  being  hotly  pursued  and 
practically  surrounded,  and  then  we  are  told  of  another 
marvellous  escape.  General  Knox,  however,  does 
seem  to  have  scored  a  success  against  him,  since  he 
has  captured  some  horses  and  supply  wagons  and 
6,000  rounds  of  ammunition.  General  Boyes’  brigade 
is  now  also  operating  against  De  Wet,  who  was 
recently  attempting  a  move  towards  Bethlehem.  But 
in  this  he  was  foiled,  and  now  he  is  stated  to  be  retreat¬ 
ing  towards  Lindley  or  Reitz.  One  statement  by 
General  Knox  is  hard  to  realise.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  released  “and  allowed  to  go  to  their  farms  76  Boer 
prisoners”  who  were  taken  from  De  Wet’s  laager  and 
had  been  compelled  to  fight.  What  is  to  prevent  their 
being  compelled  to  fight  again  ? 

Accounts  were  published  in  the  papers  of  Friday  of 
a  meeting  at  Pretoria  on  21  December  of  influential 
burghers  who  have  surrendered  voluntarily,  at  which 
Lord  Kitchener  was  present.  The  object  was  to  con¬ 
sider  suggestions  to  end  the  war  ;  and  a  committee  was 
formed  to  draw  up  a  statement  showing  the  hopeless¬ 
ness  of  continued  resistance  and  to  arrange  for  the 
distribution  of  the  proclamations.  Lord  Kitchener 
addressed  the  meeting  explaining  very  clearly  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  but  at  the  same  time  showing  that 
the  proposals  for  settlement  were  such  as  furnish  no 
excuse  for  the  continuance  of  the  desperate  resistance 
and  the  guerilla  warfare,  either  on  political  grounds  or 
for  fear  of  personal  consequences  when  the  war  is  over. 
One  important  passage  in  his  speech  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  desired  to  give  the  burghers  in  arms  every 
chance  to  surrender  and  to  finish  the  war  by  the  most 
humane  means  possible,  but  that  if  conciliation  failed  he 
had  other  means  which  he  should  be  obliged  to  exercise, 
and  he  would  give  the  committee  notice  when  this  time 
had  arrived.  We  must  not  be  too  hopeful  about  the 
effect  of  this  latest  effort  at  conciliation.  It  takes  much 
time  indeed  to  spread  news  amongst  the  burghers. 
The  meeting  was  held  a  fortnight  ago  and  yet  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Cape  Colony  is  assuming  a  serious  com¬ 
plexion. 

Sir  Henry  Colvile’s  injudicious  proceedings  will  cer¬ 
tainly  alienate  from  him  a  good  deal  of  the  sympathy 


he  would  otherwise  have  received.  The  course  which 
he  has  taken  of  airing  his  defence  in  the  press  is  much 
to  be  reprobated.  However,  as  it  has  been  done,  we 
may  say  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  done  more 
ineptly.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  one  lately  occupy¬ 
ing  the  post  of  a  divisional  commander  should  seriously 
bring  forward  in  his  defence  hearsay  evidence  of  what 
a  “  yeoman  ”  under  Colonel  Spragge’s  command  said. 
Nor  are  the  allusions  to  the  millionaires  and  the  head¬ 
quarter  staff  in  good  taste  or  dignified.  We  have  of 
course  so  far  heard  only  one  side,  and  so  cannot  form 
a  decided  opinion  on  the  case.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
it  will  require  the  disclosure — subsequent  to  the  War 
Office  inquiry — of  some  exceedingly  damaging  facts  to 
justify  the  General’s  removal  after  he  had  returned  to 
Gibraltar.  In  any  case  it  is  likely  that  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  less  harm  would  have  been  done,  and  General 
Colvile’s  case  treated  more  in  conformity  with  that  of 
the  other  censured  commanders,  had  he  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  finish  his  Gibraltar  command. 

None  but  a  mandarin  could  with  any  success  even 
pretend  to  be  surprised  that  the  Joint  Note  has  been 
accepted  promptly  by  the  Chinese  Court.  It  was  a 
clever  and  characteristic  stroke.  The  Powers,  conscious 
of  their  disunion,  are  embarrassed  by  an  acceptance 
which  finds  them  unprepared  with  a  definite  plan  for 
carrying  out  in  detail  the  general  demands  made  in 
the  Note.  The  question  of  the  indemnity,  the  customs, 
the  commercial  treaties,  and  many  other  matters  will 
remain  open  and  especially  the  terms  of  punishment, 
on  each  and  all  of  which  matters  there  are  endless 
opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  that  subtle  and 
shifting  diplomacy  of  which  the  Chinese  are  masters. 
It  is  suggestive  that,  apparently  on  the  strength  of 
the  acceptance,  the  plenipotentiaries  have  protested 
against  the  military  operations  undertaken  by  the 
Allies,  as  though  the  intention  was  to  persuade  them 
to  dispense  with  their  troops.  The  “Times”  plays 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians  and  the  Americans 
by  their  Peking  correspondent’s  reports  of  these 
alleged  unnecessary  operations  and  of  cruelties  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  German  soldiers.  We  must  accept  the 
reply  of  the  German  Press,  denying  the  competency  of 
the  correspondent  to  criticise  Count  von  Waldersee’s 
military  operations. 

Russia  in  regard  to  Manchuria  has  kept  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear  only.  She  has  professedly  handed 
back  the  southern  province  in  which  Niu-chwang  is 
situate  to  the  Chinese  civil  authorities,  but  the  Chinese 
troops  have  to  be  disbanded  and  disarmed,  and  all  forts 
defences  and  munitions  destroyed  if  not  required  by  the 
Russians  who  remain  in  military  occupation.  Niu- 
chwang  and  other  places  are  still  withheld  from  the 
operation  of  this  agreement,  until  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  is  satisfied  “  that  the  pacification  of  the  province 
is  complete.”  At  Mukden,  which  has  been  handed  over 
on  the  terms  just  mentioned,  there  is  to  be  a  Russian 
political  resident  with  general  powers  of  control  to 
whom  the  Tartar  General  Tseng  must  give  all  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  important  measures.  Thus,  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  numerous  promises  that  she  would  do 
nothing  to  affect  the  territorial  integrity  of  China 
nor  by  becoming  a  party  to  the  Anglo-German 
Agreement  to  seek  particular  advantages,  she  prac¬ 
tically  occupies  the  whole  of  one  province,  and  may 
occupy  others  in  the  same  manner.  The  relations 
of  China  to  other  Powers  in  regard  to  Manchuria  and 
its  trade  are  completely  altered.  The  granting  by  China 
of  the  principle  of  the  open  door  in  the  treaties  she  will 
make  with  the  Powers  will  be  a  farce  with  Russia 
settled  in  Manchuria.  But  did  not  Britain  and  Germany 
engage  to  do  something  in  such  a  case  ?  Surely  the  time 
has  arrived  for  considering  what. 

It  will  be  entertaining  to  see  how  the  Great  Republic 
takes  this  act  of  aggression,  for  it  comes  in  its  meaning 
to  an  act  of  aggression,  on  the  part  of  the  great  auto¬ 
cracy.  It  will  not  be  at  all  surprising  to  find  that  the 
American  Government  has  known  all  the  while  of 
this  contemplated  action  of  Russia,  and  has  even 
assisted  it.  The  Americans  and  Russians  have  acted 
together  all  along  so  far,  or  at  any  rate  there  has 
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“been  what  the  pathologists  callja  sympathy  between 
the  diplomatic  movements  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  Russia.  It  is  not  obvious  what  America 
will  gain  by  the  Russifying  of  Manchuria.  She  is 
reputed  ’cute,  but  it  is  not  very  ’cute  to  imagine  that 
Manchuria  will  ultimately  be  open  to  the  free  im¬ 
port  of  American  goods,  or  that  Americans  -will  have 
an  equal  chance  with  Russians  in  obtaining  industrial 
and  commercial  work  within  the  Province.  It  is 
true  American  trade  with  China  is  not  a  very 
significant  item  at  this  moment,  but  Americans 
have  been  supposed  to  be  long-headed.  Of  course 
the  trouble  in  this  matter  as  with  every  other  foreign 
interest  in  the  United  States  is  the  ignorance  and 
apathy  of  all  the  best  Americans.  They  admit  them¬ 
selves  that  they  are  too  much  absorbed  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  moment  to  trouble  about  foreign  affairs. 
Consequently  they  leave  these  little  questions  of  world 
politics  to  others  who  consider  them  because  they 
cannot  get  a  living  any  other  way.  If  educated 
Americans  could  be  induced  to  patronise  the  art  of 
government,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  course  of 
American  diplomacy  would  very  rapidly  and  sensibly 
be  modified. 

Inquirers  into  American  politics  will  do  well  care¬ 
fully  to  study  the  letter  we  print  this  week  over  the 
signature  “An  American.”  They  will  find  in  this  very 
well-informed  writer’s  criticisms  much  that  makes 
Mr.  McKinley’s  success  at  the  polls  intelligible,  and 
almost  as  much  that  makes  it  discreditable.  “The 
contributions  paid  into  the  party  fund  by  corporations 
and  syndicates  went  into  millions  of  dollars.”  These 
corporations  and  syndicates,  be  it  remembered,  are  just 
the  commercial  Trusts  whose  doings  and  power  are 
sufficiently  notorious  the  world  over.  Again,  the  Socialist 
“  straight  ”  vote,  which  means  a  vote  given  to  neither  of 
the  regular  political  parties  but  to  a  Socialist,  was  “  in  a 
great  many  cases  not  recognised  by  the  election  officials, 
but  either  cast  to  the  Republican  party  or  thrown  out 
altogether.”  Add  to  this  that  a  Republican  President 
and  Administration  had  been  in  possession  for  four 
years,  and  the  light  thrown  on  the  election  proceedings 
and  their  result  becomes  brilliant  in  the  extreme. 
Third,  in  a  Western  State,  which  had  previously  gone 
Democratic,  the  Lutheran  clergy  were  “seen”  by  the 
Republican  manager.  These  worthy  pastors  “  went 
quietly  about  from  house  to  house  using  their  spiritual 
influence  on  the  members  of  their  congregations.  They 
represented  to  them  that  Providence  had  blessed  them 
with  abundant  harvests,  &c.  &c.”  Our  correspondent 
takes  the  vote  on  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  as  a 
guiding  straw  “  on  the  tide  of  coming  events.”  There 
is  the  first  result  of  the  McKinley  victory,  which  English 
lovers  of  America  hailed  with  paeans  of  delight. 

Australian  Federation  was  inaugurated  with  the  new 
century  in  circumstances  fully  justifying  the  optimism 
with  which  it  was  hailed  throughout  the  colonies.  The 
dramatic  instinct,  in  which  the  Australians  are  not 
lacking,  suggested  that  the  splendid  ceremony  of 
swearing  in  the  first  Governor-General  should  be  held 
within  sight  of  the  spot  on  which  Captain  Cook  landed. 
Australia  spared  no  effort  to  make  the  occasion  un¬ 
forgettable.  To  say  that  Sydney  was  en  fete  is  to 
convey  a  very  poor  impression  of  the  strenuous 
enthusiasm  which  found  vent  in  all  directions.  It  is  no 
small  tribute  to  the  Australians  that  the  ceremony 
passed  off  without  hitch.  Lord  Hopetoun  was  un¬ 
fortunately  so  exhausted  by  the  day’s  proceedings  that 
he  was  unable  to  attend  the  state  banquet  in  the 
evening.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  brief  cable 
reports,  there  was  little  in  the  speeches  that  was 
not  at  once  dignified  and  legitimate.  Australia’s 
confidence  in  the  future  is  great  because  her  confidence 
in  the  British  Empire  is  great.  Tuesday’s  function  was 
indeed  an  Imperial  function.  Just  as  the  Australian 
auxiliaries  in  South  Africa  have  been  a  sign  and  symbol 
of  Imperial  unity,  so  the  presence  of  Imperial  troops  in 
Australia  to  assist  at  the  federal  ceremony  is  proof  that 
the  Mother-country  is  eager  to  honour  the  growth  of 
her  daughter  States. 

British  Gambia  and  Newfoundland  seem  fairly  remote 
both  physically  and  otherwise  but  the  ingenuity  of  the 
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“  Figaro  ”  has  brought  them  together.  Moderation  in 
Paris  and  London  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  and  it 
may  be  that  moderate-minded  men  (many  of  them)  in 
Paris  think  that  the  cession  of  British  Gambia  to 
France  would  be  a  fair  equivalent  for  the  cession  of 
their  rights  in  Newfoundland.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  on  what  basis  the  calculation  is  made. 
Apparently  the  “Figaro”  values  very  highly  the 
privilege  of  giving  pin-pricks  afforded  by  its  treaty 
rights  in  Newfoundland,  for  that  is  almost  its  only  value 
to  the  French,  But  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
exchange  is  very  unreasonable.  It  is  not  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  deal  to  have  it  frankly  put  to  us  that  it  is 
wanted  in  order  to  injure  our  trade.  The  Gambia, 
says  the  “  Figaro,”  is  one  of  the  best  navigable  rivers 
in  Western  Africa,  and  thanks  to  it,  in  spite  of  customs 
barriers,  English  goods  reach  the  Sudan  to  the 
detriment  of  the  prosperity  of  Senegal.  A  very  good 
reason  for  sticking  to  it ;  and  the  “  Figaro  ”  must  guess 
again. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  instances  of  mental 
obliquity  is  that  of  M.  de  Martens  who  presided 
at  The  Hague  Conference.  He  has  written  an  article 
in  the  “  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt”  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  case  of  China  against  the  European  Powers. 
Shortly  it  is  the  claim  of  China  for  the  Chinese 
as  Russia  for  Russians  and  England  for  the  English  ; 
and  he  predicts  further  murders  and  crimes  against 
foreigners  if  fresh  concessions  are  exacted  from 
China.  What  diabolic  irony  it  is  and  how  character¬ 
istic  of  Russian  diplomacy  that  he  should  speak  of 
the  action  of  Russia  as  being  entirely  free  from  the 
injustice  of  other  nations  !  Russia  will  continue,  he 
says,  to  cultivate  those  friendly  relations  with  China 
which  have  existed  for  centuries  ;  will  place  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  peace  with  China  abov^  verything  else  ;  and 
will  act  on  the  spirit  of  T'  _  .^ague  Conference,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  guarantee  peace  not  only  for 
the  present  but  for  the  future.  Such  a  master  of  the 
art  of  humbug  was  fitly  sent  by  Russia  to  her  master 
exhibition  of  humbug,  the  Hague  Conference. 

It  is  time  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison’s  apostolic  utter¬ 
ances  on  New  Year’s  Day  were  confined  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  his  sectarian  admirers.  Positivist  principles 
had  once  a  vogue  but  if  Mr.  Harrison’s  recent  address 
is  a  specimen  of  their  application  to  actual  affairs, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  Newton  Hall  is  no  longer  the 
popular  shrine  it  used  to  be — at  least  once  a  year. 
Neither  professors  nor  principles  can  live  on  mere 
succes  de  curiosite,  and  that  has  passed.  We  do  not 
know  why  Mr.  Harrison  maintains  the  pose  of  a 
political  thinker.  His  real  forte  is  words,  in  the  use  of 
which  he  has  usually  a  pretty  knack,  but  he  should  not 
speak  of  a  vortex  without  end.  Nobody  expects 
either  a  Chinese  or  any  other  vortex  to  have  an  end  : 
though  we  hope  the  vortex  of  Mr.  Harrison’s  vapours 
may  soon  prove  to  be  the  one  exception  to  the  rule,  and 
that  Europe  and  Asia,  Africa  and  America  will  soon  be 
at  peace  and  enable  Mr.  Harrison  next  year  to  return 
to  first  principles.  By  the  way  he  did  say  something 
sensible  and  true  when  he  remarked  that  the  vaunted 
union  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  not  held  to  preclude 
unfriendly  acts  and  almost  hostile  words.  This  is  so 
rare  as  almost  to  be  original. 

Sir  Frederick  Pollock’s  contribution  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  still  going  on  in  the  “  Times  ”  on  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  modern  languages  Is  valuable.  He  insists  that 
real  study  is  the  thing  wanted,  not  the  picking  up  of  a 
modern  language,  which  is  being  magnified  now  into 
the  great  desideratum.  He  then  points  out  that  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  in  addition  to  its  extreme 
value  as  mental  training,  is  the  natural  paving  of  the  way, 
though  not,  it  is  true,  an  absolute  condition  precedent, 
to  the  intelligent  study  of  most  European  languages. 
Seeing  that  English  simply  cannot  be  intellectually 
understood  without  a  certain  knowledge  of  Latin,  it  is 
strange  to  find  these  advocates  of  the  claims  of  modern 
languages  striving  to  oust  Latin  from  the  public  school, 
if  not  indeed  the  University,  curriculum.  None  but  a  very 
ignorant  person  would  question  the  use  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  study  of  any  living  language,  or  that  French  and 
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German  can  be  made  to  serve  many  purposes  of  mental 
training,  but  every  purpose  such  study  can  serve  can 
only  be  strengthened  by  a  previous  or  concurrent  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  while  there  are  some  great  ends 
which  learning  dead  languages  can  help  forward  but 
the  teaching  of  no  modern  language  can  do,  or  at  least 
not  nearly  so  well.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  winds  up  with 
a  very  nasty  one  for  the  parent-critic  of  the  schools  to 
which  Society  sends  its  children.  How  can  you,  he 
says,  judge  of  the  quality  or  quantity  of  work,  when 
your  experience  is  confined  to  amusement  ? 

We  are  all  for  comprehension  and  the  extreme  of 
tolerance  in  the  Church  of  England,  but  something  like 
method  or  plan  in  its  services  would  certainly  be  con¬ 
venient.  It  is  emphatically  not  encouraging  to  him 
who  is  minded,  and  we  should  think  every  effective 
Christian  must  be  minded,  to  spend  the  last  moments 
of  one  century  and  the  first  of  another  in  the  House  of 
God,  to  be  the  sport  of  chance  whether  any  particular 
church  will  open  its  doors  to  receive  the  new  year  or 
not.  We  know  of  people  who  last  Monday  were 
entirely  minded  to  attend  a  midnight  service,  but, 
happening  to  be  in  a  district  not  ecclesiastically  familiar 
to  them  (it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  persons  to  be 
away  in  friends’  houses  on  the  last  night  of  the  year), 
only  got  for  their  right  intention  the  reward  of  a 
pilgrimage  in  the  dark  to  a  forbidding,  fast-barred 
church.  Such  things  make  the  enemy  blaspheme, 
or  rather  crow,  for  plainly  the  non-church-goer  who 
stayed  comfortably  at  home  had  very  much  the  best 
of  it,  after  the  manner  of  men.  Surely  an  English 
Churchman  ought  to  have  a  right  to  know  that 
where  there  is  a  church,  there  will  be  a  service  on 
such  an  occasion  as  the  passing  of  a  century.  He 
would  be  in  better  case,  if  even  he  could  be  certain 
there  would  not  be  a  service.  We  do  not  see  any 
Christianity  in  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  good 
intentions. 

Charity  suffereth  long  and  is  kind  but  it  is  apt  to 
forget  or  grow  weary,  especially  when  it  takes  the  form 
of  contributions  to  funds  for  «nlri!ers’  families  in  a  war 
which  drags  on  to  a  weary  length.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  has  not  intervened  a  moment  too  soon  in  ad¬ 
vocating  the  claims  of  the  fund  known  by  her  name 
whose  object  is  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
families  of  men  on  service.  Since  it  was  started  a  sum 
of  ,£750,000  has  been  spent  in  supporting  80,000 
families,  but  now  owing  to  local  funds  being  exhausted 
a  sum  of  £^50,000  per  month  has  to  be  met  out  of  the 
Princess’s  fund  alone  and  as  contributions  are  falling 
off,  there  is  danger  lest  it  should  collapse  just  at  the  very 
worst  time  of  the  year  when  the  misery  that  has  been 
hitherto  prevented  would  be  aggravated.  The  Princess 
says  she  “cannot  contemplate  the  effect  of  this  not 
only  upon  the  families  but  on  the  men  themselves.” 
In  addition  to  the  treasurers  of  the  county  branches 
Col.  James  Gildea,  C.B.,  23  Queen  Anne’s  Gate, 
Westminster,  receives  subscriptions  for  the  fund. 

Lord  Roberts,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  arrived  in  a 
Stock  Exchange  slump  as  he  had  departed  in  one.  For 
this  has  been  a  very  gloomy  week  on  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  pour  covible  de  malheitr  American  Rails 
suddenly  gave  way  on  Thursday  afternoon,  after  official 
hours.  On  Friday  morning  this  market  opened  2  to 
■z\  dollars  below  parity,  but  New  York  coming  in  with 
support  the  aspect  quickly  changed  and  late  last  even¬ 
ing  prices  were  extraordinarily  good.  Apart  from 
Americans,  however,  the  new  year  has  opened  badly 
with  a  combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances, 
discouraging  news  from  South  Africa,  an  increase  of 
the  Bank  rate  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  collapse  of  the 
West  Australian  market  owing  to  the  London  and 
Globe  affair.  To  attempt  to  analyse  in  detail  the 
market  position  or  give  the  fluctuations  of  prices  is 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  note.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  Rand  Mines  have  touched  36^,  that  Lake  Views 
have  been  down  to  7  and  continue  to  hover  about  8, 
that  leading  West  Africans  like  Wassaus  and  Gold 
Coast  Amalgamated  have  had  a  fall  of  25  percent.,  and 
that  Home  Rails  are  still  stagnant.  Consols  closed 
yesterday  at  97^. 


LORD  ROBERTS. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Roberts’  return 
is  not  coincident  with  the  end  of  the  wearisome 
struggle  in  South  Africa.  But  that  it  is  not  so  must 
be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  exceptional,  and  indeed 
altogether  extraordinary,  circumstances  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  which  he  has  rendered  such  signal  services. 
The  occupation  of  an  enemy’s  capital,  the  scattering  of 
his  main  armies,  and  the  capture  of  many  thousands  of 
his  soldiers,  mark,  according  to  all  the  accepted 
canons  of  warfare,  the  close  of  a  belligerent’s  activity. 
In  a  European  country,  the  mainspring  of  organised 
resistance,  and  the  centralisation  of  the  national  re¬ 
sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  capital.  Among  the 
Boers  all  is  different,  and  their  occasional,  and,  as  we 
hope,  fleeting  successes  are  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to 
a  decentralisation  of  authority  over  a  vast  area.  Their 
military  system  and  training  in  no  way  suit  them  for 
combined  operations  on  a  large  scale :  and  thus  it 
happens  that,  while  their  main  armies  have  been  dis¬ 
persed,  wandering  and  irresponsible  commandoes 
have — owing  largely  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  spreading 
news — been  able  to  cause  our  large  but  widely  dis¬ 
persed  army  incalculable  trouble.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
that  those  Continental  critics  who  are  competent  to 
judge  are  at  last  beginning  to  realise  the  perplexities  of 
the  problem,  and  are  now  tardily  admitting  that  foreign 
armies  and  generals  could  not  have  done  the  work  better, 
if  so  well.  The  difficulties  which  confronted  Lord 
Roberts  on  his  arrival  in  South  Africa  were  of  no  usual 
kind.  The  excessive — and  as  some  maintain  necessary 
• — dispersion  of  our  forces,  and  the  injudicious  manner 
in  which  all  three  commands  had  prematurely  assumed 
the  offensive  with  inadequate  numbers,  had  resulted 
in  a  painful  impasse.  Lord  Roberts’  great  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  organising  of  a  field  army  and  the 
conception  of  a  sound  strategical  plan.  How  bril¬ 
liantly,  and  with  what  rapidity,  that  plan  was  carried 
out  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all.  So  far  the 
purely  military  operations — notwithstanding  a  few 
minor  blunders  —  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  measures  taken 
to  pacify  the  country,  and  prevent  the  recrudescence  of 
armed  resistance  in  the  territories  which  had  been 
occupied  ?  There  are  different  views  as  to  how  the 
burghers  and  their  property  should  have  been  treated. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ill-timed  leniency, 
which  at  first  was  the  order  of  the  day,  had  the  effect 
of  lengthening  the  campaign,  and  necessitated  the  sub¬ 
sequent  employment  of  more  stringent  measures  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  war  has  once  more  shown  how  eminently  Lord 
Roberts  shines  as  a  leader  of  men.  Though  nearly 
all  the  long  years  of  his  military  service  have  been 
spent  on  the  staff,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  previous 
commander-in-chief  has  ever  before  been  so  closely 
in  touch  with  regimental  feeling,  or  with  the  actual 
ideas  and  wants  of  his  men.  Of  late  years  there 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
to  decry  this  regimental  feeling.  But  Lord  Roberts  has 
ever  placed  on  it  the  greatest  importance.  It  is  no  use 
denying  that  for  many  years  the  higher  ranks  of  our 
army  have  been  divided  into  two  schools.  Now,  at  last, 
the  one  which  for  so  long  has  been  identified  with  Lord 
Roberts’  name  has  got  its  innings  ;  and  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  will  be  little  short  of  a  miracle,  if  in  the 
matter  of  military  appointments  all  parties  are  satisfied. 
Some  friction  is  inevitable  ;  and  no  general  who  is 
worth  his  salt  neglects  during  his  career  to  take  note 
of  those  who  display  capacity  and  on  whom  he  can  rely. 
Consequently  it  is  only  natural  that  when  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurs,  he  should  give  to  these  the  pre-eminence 
of  choice.  No  doubt  there  are  always  others  of  equal 
capacity  and  equally  deserving  of  honourable  prefer¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  these,  and  not  the 
fault  of  such  men  as  Lords  Wolseley  and  Roberts, 
that  they  should  have  escaped  notice.  The  orna¬ 
mental  parts  of  Lord  Roberts’  South  African  staff, 
which  have  become  known  as  the  “  field  coronets,”  have 
certainly  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  amusement.  But 
so  long  as  matters  work  well,  no  one  has  any  just  cause 
for  complaint.  The  Earldom  which  Her  Majesty  has 
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been  pleased  to  confer  upon,  and  the  Garter  with  which 
she  has  invested,  the  new  Commander-in-Chief  have 
been  well  deserved.  Before  it  is  too  late,  we  wish 
to  enter  a  protest  against  the  inadequate  grant  which  at 
any  rate  in  recent  years  has  usually  accompanied  the 
bestowal  of  a  military  peerage.  The  last  military  peer 
received  but  ^30,000  to  keep  up  his  position — a  totally 
inadequate  amount — and  we  trust  that  in  the  present 
case  some  really  generous  provision  will  be  made. 

Arduous  as  Lord  Roberts’  last  task  has  been,  it  is 
questionable  whether  the  one  upon  which  he  is  now 
entering  will  not  be  more  trying  still.  As  in  South 
Africa,  so  here  he  will  find  a  number  of  troops  so  dis¬ 
tributed  and  organised,  even  in  ordinary  times,  that  in 
no  sense  could  they  be  capable  of  taking  the  field  of  a 
sudden  in  a  great  national  emergency.  We  hope  that  he 
will  early  turn  his  attention  to  the  organising  of  these 
forces  into  mobile  units,  and  to  the  keeping  up  even  in 
peacetime  of  properly  organised  staffs  for  a  field  army. 
It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  in  these  columns  we 
called  attention  to  the  haphazard  and  antiquated 
manner  in  which  our  military  districts  were  divided, 
and  we  then  drew  up  a  scheme  for  decentralising 
the  War  Office,  and  for  grouping  most  of  our 
present  military  districts  as  divisions  under  corps 
commanders,  who  would  be  vested  with  some  of  the 
powers  now  concentrated  in  the  central  establishment. 
Recent  events  have  shown  that  such  a  change  is  more 
than  ever  necessary.  But  before  any  of  these  matters  can 
satisfactorily  be  dealt  with,  the  great  question  which 
Lord  Roberts  will  have  to  consider  is  how  to  attract  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  into  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
Forthe  best-laid  plans,  and  the  most  careful  organisation, 
are  valueless  without  the  men  required  to  make  them 
work.  We  would,  however,  warn  those— and  they  are 
many — who  are  thirsting  for  some  tangible  evidence  of 
military  reform,  that  Lord  Roberts  is  only  human  ;  and 
that  it  is  beyond  the  powers  of  any  man,  no  matter  how 
capable,  to  rectify  at  once  the  evils  and  anomalies  of  an 
institution  which  has  been  the  growth  of  ages  of 
bureaucracy  prejudice  and  misconception.  Indeed  the 
Commander-in-Chief  will  perhaps  be  wise  in  restrain¬ 
ing  the  present  tendency  to  rush  headlong  into  ill-con¬ 
sidered  changes.  He  will  be  associated  with  an 
ambitious  and  hard-working  Secretary  for  War,  whose 
energies  may  possibly  be  even  too  exuberant.  It  is 
sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Roberts  will  use  every 
endeavour  to  rescue  his  great  office  from  its  present 
position.  The  existing  system  of  giving  the  heads 
of  the  great  military  departments  the  direct  ear  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  is  not  only  subversive  of  all 
notions  of  military  discipline  but  it  does  not 
work  well.  Even  if  the  military  chief  alone  had  the 
-direct  ear  of  the  political,  his  position  would  be 
sufficiently  anomalous  ;  conceive  a  great  railway  com¬ 
pany  run  under  such  a  system  of  dual  control  !  In 
England  it  would  mean  bad  made  infinitely  worse. 
Yet,  short  of  transforming  the  Commander-in  Chief 
into  a  political  official,  some  such  arrangement  is 
necessary  in  order  that  our  system  of  ministerial 
responsibility  may  be  maintained.  The  only  other 
alternative  is  the  Admiralty  plan  of  a  combined  civil 
and  naval  board  which  represents  the  dormant  office  of 
Lord  High  Admiral,  and  which  makes  the  First  Lord  the 
head  of  the  Navy,  and  certainly  brings  him  in  closer 
touch  with  the  service  than  his  War  Office  confrere. 
In  fact,  the  latter,  far  from  being  in  touch,  is  unfortu¬ 
nately  more  often  at  direct  variance  with  the  military 
profession ;  while  the  Commander-in-Chief,  although 
charged  with  the  general  superintendence  and  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  Army,  is  in  reality  but  the  principal — 
-and  now  not  even  the  sole — adviser  of  his  political  chief. 
His  position,  therefore,  is  one  of  exceeding  difficulty. 
But  Lord  Roberts  has  always  been  pre-eminently 
distinguished  for  tact,  and  if  any  man  can  occupy  satis¬ 
factorily  this  difficult  post,  he  above  all  others  is  the 
one  to  do  so. 


A  GAMBLER,  A  GUINEAPIG,  AND  A 
MORAL. 

TO  competent  and  cool-headed  observers  in  the  City 
the  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  and  his 
satellite  companies  has  been  merely  a  question  of  time. 
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The  failure  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  meet  its  engagements  last  week  has  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  outer  world  to  some  of  the  methods  of 
warfare  between  bulls  and  bears  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  the  revelation  is  not  pleasant.  When  a  man 
speculates  with  his  own  money,  it  is  his  own  affair, 
though  if  he  has  given  hostages  to  fortune  in  the 
shape  of  wife  and  children  he  is  condemned  by  mcstright- 
thinking  people.  But  when  a  man  speculates  wildly, 
almost  insanely,  with  the  money  entrusted  to  him  by 
shareholders  for  legitimate  business,  he  is  clearly  one 
of  those  dangerous  animals  who  are  best  removed 
from  society.  The  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  1897  with  a  capital  of  ^2,000,000, 
of  which  £1, 600, 000  was  subscribed  and  paid  up. 
Its  object  was  frankly  “finance,”  that  is  to  say, 
the  buying  and  selling  of  properties  and  shares, 
and  the  promotion  of  companies.  It  is  obvious  that 
with  a  large  liquid  capital  such  a  corporation 
might  have  earned  handsome  dividends,  had  its 
affairs  been  conducted  with  the  commonplace  quali¬ 
ties  of  honesty,  prudence,  and  intelligence.  But  they 
were  not  so  conducted.  Promotion  followed  pro 
motion  with  feverish  rapidity.  Gold,  silver,  copper 
and  nickel  mines  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  from 
Kootenay  to  Queensland  and  New  Caledonia,  all  with 
enormous  share  capitals,  were  thrust  upon  a  surfeited 
public.  Three-quarters  of  a  million  were  put  into  the 
Baker  Street  and  Waterloo  Railway,  whose  issue 
some  weeks  ago  was  a  notorious  fiasco.  What,  how¬ 
ever,  brought  about  the  final  crash  was  the  wild 
war  between  the  bulls  and  bears  of  Lake  View 
Consols.  The  £1  shares  of  the  Lake  View  Mine 
have  been  at  2S,  and  are  now  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  8.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  shares  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  appraise,  because  the  property 
is  one  on  which  a  body  of  ore  may  at  any  time  be 
struck  yielding  phenomenally"  rich  results.  But  for 
many  months  past  the  price  of  the  shares  has  had  no 
real  relation  to  intrinsic  value  ;  but  has  been  determined 
by  what  is  called  “the  market  position,”  that  is,  by 
the  varying  strength  of  those  who  wished  to  force  up 
and  of  those  who  wished  to  force  down  the  quotation 
Into  this  murderous  fray  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  flung 
himself  with  the  funds  of  the  London  and  Globe 
Corporation  and  with  what,  in  a  better  cause, 
we  should  have  called  the  enthusiasm  of  genius. 
When  the  battle  went  against  him,  be  bought  more 
shares  and  more,  and  to  do  so  he  borrowed  money 
by  every  expedient  known  to  desperation.  At  last  his 
resources  failed  him,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
eleventh  hour  unable  to  pay  for  the  shares  which  he  had 
bought.  Although  these  operations  were  conducted  on 
behalf  of  the  London  and  Globe  Corporation,  it  is  only 
fair  to  repeat  what  is  common  rumour,  namely,  that 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  has  advanced  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  own  fortune  to  carry  on  the  war. 
It  is  a  scandal  of  this  kind,  occurring  happily 
at  rare  intervals,  that  creates  the  prejudice  against 
the  Stock  Exchange.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  bulls 
and  bears,  “red  in  tooth  and  claw,”  tearing  one 
another  to  pieces,  that  disgusts  and  alarms  the  public, 
and  leads  them  to  say  in  their  haste  that  Capel  Court  is 
a  den  of  thieves.  It  is  of  course  illogical  to  draw 
general  conclusions  from  particular  instances  ;  but  men 
have  always  done  it  and  always  will. 

Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  is  the  managing  director  of 
the  London  and  Globe  Corporation  :  its  chairman  is  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord 
Dufferin  has  abandoned  his  intention  of  going  to  South 
Africa,  and  is  about  to  face  the  music.  Easily  as 
everyone  can  enter  into  the  feelings  of  a  father 
who  has  lost  one  son  and  hears  that  another  has  been 
wounded,  private  affairs  must  yield  to  public,  and  Lord 
Dufferin’s  duty  to  his  shareholders  is  of  superior  obli¬ 
gation  to  every  other  claim.  We  do  not  wish  to  press 
too  hardly  on  an  old  and  distinguished  servant  of  the 
Crown  :  every  man,  public  and  private,  is  entitled  to 
have  his  past  record  set  against  his  present  mistake. 
But  it  would  be  insincerity  on  our  part  to  pretend  any 
sympathy  with  Lord  Dufferin  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  in  which  he  has  placed  himself.  Lord  Dufferin 
has  filled  the  highest  posts  which  a  subject  can  occupy  : 
he  has  been  Governor-General  of  Canada  and  of  India, 
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und  he  has  been  Ambassador  at  S.  Petersburg-,  at 
Rome,  and  at  Paris.  In  all  these  positions  he  touched 
splendid  emoluments,  and  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
save  anything-  out  of  official  salaries,  surely  some¬ 
thing  might  have  been  put  by  out  of  private  income. 
Indeed  we  must  assume  that  some  such  economy  has 
been  practised,  for  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Globe  Corporation  the  statement  was  repeated 
that  Lord  Dufferin  had  invested  a  considerable  sum 
in  the  purchase  of  a  line  of  the  shares  of  the  company 
and  a  similar  statement  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  the  shares  of  the  British  America  Corporation, 
of  which  his  lordship  is  also  chairman.  Three  or  four 
years  ago  Lord  Dufferin  was  superannuated,  and  re¬ 
tired  with  the  ordinary  diplomatic  pension  of  ^1,700  a 
year.  We  admit  that  this  is  not  a  very  generous 
allowance  for  an  ex-Viceroy  ;  but  surely  it  is  such  a 
sum  as,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  large  sums 
which  Lord  Dufferin  has  put  into  the  Whitaker  Wright 
companies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  live  in  comfort 
and  dignity.  Lord  Dufferin  has  chosen  instead  to  accept 
from  the  shareholders  a  much  larger  income  in  fees  for 
the  discharge  of  duties  which  he  is  apparently  unable  or 
unwilling  to  perform.  To  choose  a  superannuated  diplo¬ 
matist  to  preside  over  a  financial  corporation  is  of  course 
a  satire  upon  the  system  of  joint-stock  companies.  But 
every  educated  man  can,  if  he  takes  the  trouble,  under¬ 
stand  a  balance-sheet,  especially  with  expert  assistance. 
The  chairman  of  a  company  has  always  at  his  disposal 
the  secretary,  the  auditors,  and  the  solicitor.  Did 
Lord  Dufferin  ever  try  to  find  out  from  any  of  these 
sources  what  were  the  assets  and  the  liabilities  of  the 
company,  who  were  its  creditors  and  its  debtors  ? 
Was  he  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  company, 
through  its  managing  director,  was  carrying  over  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  enormous  blocks  of  Lake  View  shares  ? 
Lord  Hartington  once  said  upon  a  celebrated  occasion 
that  “  for  some  years  he  had  entrusted  his  financial 
conscience  to  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Gladstone.”  This  is 
apparently  what  Lord  Dufferin  has  done  with  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright.  In  a  week’s  time  the  chairman  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  explaining  his  position  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  we  may  then  have  to  acknowledge  that 
wTe  have  done  his  lordship  an  injustice. 

But  if  we  cannot  affect  sympathy  with  Lord  Dufferin, 
wre  have  still  less,  if  that  be  possible,  with  the  share¬ 
holders  in  the  London  and  Globe  Corporation.  The 
big  shareholders  were  probably  well  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  the  methods  of  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright. 
They  knew  he  was  a  speculator,  and  they  believed  he 
would  speculate  successfully  for  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
small  shareholders  put  their  trust  in  the  chairman,  and 
therefore  deserve  to  lose  their  money.  So  long  as  people 
persist  in  believing  that  because  a  man  is  a  peer,  or 
a  statesman,  or  a  soldier,  or  a  diplomatist,  therefore 
he  is  competent  to  manage  a  financial  company, 
so  long  will  they  lose  their  money,  and  deservedly. 
The  moral  of  the  business  is  obvious  and  platitudinous 
enough.  Shareholders  must  take  a  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  management  of  their  affairs,  and  must 
exercise  a  wiser  discretion  in  the  choice  of  directors.  They 
should  upon  occasion  refuse  to  accept  the  nominees  of 
the  promoter.  Then,  again,  the  whole  system  of  a  group 
of  companies  buying  and  selling  one  another’s  shares 
so  as  to  make  a  market  is  unsound.  Vindictiveness, 
however  natural,  is  always  a  costly  luxury  in  business. 
The  wisest  thing  for  the  shareholders  to  do  now  is  to 
conduct  their  own  liquidation  and  to  save  as  much  as 
they-  can  from  the  wreckage,  which  will  probably  be 
more  than  is  at  present  expected.  We  have  only  one 
word  to  say  in  conclusion.  “From  the  abuse  argue 
not  ag'ainst  the  use.”  It  is  foolish  to  condemn  joint- 
stock  enterprise  and  the  Stock  Exchange,  because  at 
happily  rare  intervals  an  unscrupulous  individual  pro¬ 
duces  a  crash. 


AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  FUTURE. 

HE  birth  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  con¬ 
trasts  in  so  many  respects  with  the  evolution  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  originating  impulse  towards  unity  arose  in  both 
cases  out  of  considerations  of  military  expediency.  The 


record  of  Australia  is  one  of  industrial  progress  ;  the 
annals  of  Canada  are  marked  by  the  stormy  episodes 
which  first  converted  New  France  into  a  British  posses¬ 
sion,  and  then  taught  the  habitant  to  stand  by  the  side 
of  the  British  settler  in  armed  resistance  to  the  Yankee 
invaders.  Moreover,  when  the  Canadas,  with  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia,  had 
fairly  set  out  on  the  path  of  industrial  development,  the 
agency  which  moulded  them  into  political  unity  was 
Imperial  rather  than  local.  In  all  these  respects  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  differs  in  its  history  from 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Nevertheless  the  impulse  to 
federate  came  from  military  necessity  in  Australia  no 
less  than  in  Canada.  When  Sir  Henry  Parkes  found 
that  the  proposals  formulated  in  1889  by  General  Bevan 
Edwards  for  the  organisation  of  the  local  forces  of  the 
several  colonies  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without 
administrative  unity,  he  threw  the  whole  force  of  his 
personality'  into  the  cause  of  Federation  ;  and  the 
national  movement,  which  had  almost  exhausted  itself 
in  the  creation  of  the  abortive  Federal  Council,  was  once 
more  endowed  with  dignity  and  strength.  But  whereas 
Canada  was  taught  the  need  of  unity  by  her  past 
experience,  and  by  the  presence  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
Australia  looked  forward,  and  saw  in  the  future  the 
challenge  to  which  she  could  only'  reply  with  her  hand 
upon  the  sword.  It  required  ten  years  of  effort,  during 
which  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  various  States  were 
gradually  brought  into  harmony,  to  convert  this  national 
aspiration  for  unity  into  the  Federal  Constitution 
inaugurated  on  Tuesday  last  ;  and  during  this  period 
the  underlying  military'  motive  has  been  a  constant 
force  for  unity,  while  the  fiscal  question  has  held  the 
States  apart. 

The  considerations  which  made  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  of  inter-colonial  defence  seem  a  national 
necessity  to  the  Australian  statesmen  of  ten  years  ago 
are  significant.  It  was  felt  that  certain  questions 
already  existed  in  which  the  interests  of  Australia  would 
be  overlooked  so  long  as  she  depended  solely  upon 
England  for  protection.  It  was  found  that  the  collective 
weight  of  Australian  opinion,  as  manifested  in  the 
concerted  action  of  the  several  Colonial  Governments, 
could  with  difficulty  give  effect  to  the  determination  of 
the  Australian  people  to  check  the  immigration  of  the 
Chinese,  when  that  determination  had  to  be  conveyed 
through  the  medium  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
China,  Australia  was  told,  wras  a  Power  in  friendly 
relations  with  the  British  Empire,  and  it  must  be 
treated  as  such.  Again,  when  Australian  interests- 
were  threatened  (as  Australia  thought)  by  the  territorial 
acquisitions  of  Germany  in  the  Pacific,  the  Foreign 
Office  was  much  less  sensitive  to  the  danger  than  were 
Colonial  Ministers.  In  the  discussions  which  arose  out 
of  these  questions  Australian  statesmen  realised  that 
the  Imperial  Government  was  justified  in  hesitating  to 
provoke  the  enmity  of  foreign  Powers  in  the  sole 
interests  of  one  member  of  the  Empire,  when  that 
member  added  nothing  to  the  military  resources  upon 
which  England  could  depend  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  Moreover  they  perceived  that  so  long  as 
Australian  exports,  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in 
value,  were  carried  through  European  waters  every' 
year,  the  material  interests  of  Australia  could  not  be 
considered  as  outside  the  sphere  of  European  politics. 

With  the  necessity  of  defending  these  interests 
before  her,  Australia  resolved  to  organise  her  re¬ 
sources,  in  order  that  she  might  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  an  adult  State  when  the  occasion  arose. 
These  considerations  would  be  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  show  that  the  common  conception  of  the  island- 
continent  as  a  region  unaffected  by  the  relationships  of 
the  European  Powers  must  largely  be  modified.  But 
since  this  forecast  was  made  two  events  have  happened, 
which  have  at  once  confirmed  its  truth  and  emphasised 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy',  by  which  Australia  was  made 
ready  to  face  the  unknown  responsibilities  of  the 
future.  The  United  States,  by'  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines,  have  secured  a  status  in  the  Far  East ;  and1 
Japan  has  earned  the  right  to  take  a  part  on  the  stage 
of  international  drama.  Of  these  two  events  the  latter 
is  the  more  significant  ;  for  in  Japan  we  have  the  future- 
rival  of  Australia  for  the  supremacy'  of  the  Pacific. 
Japan  has  adopted  the  industrial  methods  of  Europe, 
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and  organised  her  army  on  the  German  model ;  she 
has  lately  announced  her  intention  to  make  herself  the 
dominant  Power  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  this  ambition, 
and  the  creation  of  a  navy  to  support  it,  that  makes  her 
the  one  Power  with  which  Australia  must  be  prepared 
to  reckon  in  the  future.  If  we  accept  Captain  Mahan’s 
dictum,  that  the  frontier  of  an  island  is  the  ocean, 
Australia  has  this  Power  of  40,000,000  people  as  her 
neighbour.  These  facts  give  an  additional  interest  to 
any  estimate  that  we  may  form  of  the  resources  of 
Australia,  both  military  and  industrial.  It  is  not 
enough  to  calculate — as  we  are  justified  in  doing — that 
the  four  and  a  quarter  million  Australians  will  rapidly 
increase  to  ten  and  even  twenty  millions,  and  that  the 
unique  development  of  Australian  commerce  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  advance  in  proportion.  As  a  last  resort 
Australia  must  be  prepared  to  back  her  industrial  posi¬ 
tion  by  military  strength  ;  for  among  nations  as  among 
individuals  “respect  is  given,  where  respect  is 
claimed.”  It  would  be  foolish  to  throw  away  the 
opportunity  of  developing  on  industrial  lines,  which 
her  geographical  position,  and  her  consequent  immunity 
from  the  heavier  military  burdens  of  European  States, 
have  given  her ;  but  short  of  arresting  her  industrial 
development  she  must  take  every  step  necessary 
to  become  an  effective  naval  and  military  Power. 
Instead  of  the  single  army  corps  contemplated  by 
General  Edwards’  scheme,  she  must  put  a  rifle  into 
the  hands  of  every  able-bodied  citizen,  and  teach  him 
to  use  it ;  she  must  enlarge  her  naval  squadron  and 
withdraw  the  restriction  which  at  present  confines  these 
ships  to  Australian  waters.  These  measures  need  not 
put  any  excessive  strain  on  the  economic  resources  of 
the  new  Commonwealth.  The  population  of  Australia 
contains  a  greater  proportion  of  “effectives”  than  that 
of  any  other  country,  New  Zealand  excepted.  The 
men  are  strenuous,  being  trained  by  the  conditions  of 
their  everyday  life  to  physical  endurance,  and  the 
experience  of  the  South  African  war  has  shown  that 
Australia,  in  common  with  New  Zealand  and  Canada, 
can  provide  what  is  perhaps  the  finest  fighting  material 
in  the  world.  As  a  naval  Power  Australia  has  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  great  coal  supply  of  the 
Pacific  ;  and  she  will  continue  to  benefit  by  this  circum¬ 
stance,  until  the  coalfields  of  China  are  fully  developed. 
In  the  inevitable  process  of  national  development  the 
Australian  of  the  future  will  acquire  certain  physical 
and  social  characteristics  of  his  own  ;  but  it  is 
improbable  that  he  will  depart  in  any  essential  from 
the  English  type,  and  in  this  respect  he  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  American.  Happily  the  Common¬ 
wealth  has  been  born  in  an  era  when  ocean  communica¬ 
tion  is  being  improved  from  year  to  year  ;  and,  indeed, 
for  many  years  past  it  has  been  possible  for  Australians 
to  send  their  sons  to  England,  if  they  wanted  more 
than  even  their  own  splendid  universities  can  provide  ; 
while  to  the  squatters  and  merchants  Piccadilly  is 
almost  as  familiar  as  Collins  Street  in  Melbourne  or 
Bridge  Street  in  Sydney.  We  have  said  no  word  of  the 
added  strength  which  the.  Australia  of  the  future  will 
gain  from  being  a  member  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  effective  power  of  the  national 
forces  of  Australia  will  be  increased  by  the  circumstance, 
that  they  will  form  a  recognised  component  in  the 
reorganised  military  system  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
will  be  the  pride  of  the  United  Australia  to  develop  both 
her  military  and  naval  resources  upon  a  national  basis  ; 
but  she  will  not  forget  that,  if  need  be,  she  can  summon 
the  consolidated  energy  of  the  Empire  to  her  aid. 


POINTS  FOR  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 

HE  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  as  wise  as  he 
was  humorous  and  modest  when  he  said  recently, 
in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  thought  the  most 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  future,  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  idea.  In  his  New  Year’s  sermon,  however, 
he  showed  that  his  reticence  in  speaking  of  future  evils, 
apprehended  by  some  dispirited  persons,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  himself  is  impressed  much  more  by  the 
promise  and  potency  of  active  conscious  efforts  in  chang- 
ing  present  conditions  in  the  direction  of  good,  than  he  is 


by  any  prospect  of  an  unconscious  degradation  into 
evil,  or  of  an  outbreak  of  purely  destructive  nihilism. 
He  spoke  of  the  hoped  for  cessation  of  the  conflict 
between  science  and  religion,  and  of  the  approach  of 
the  time  when  the  claims  of  Christianity  on  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  would  have  actually  been  presented 
by  Christian  missionaries.  The  thought  seems  to  be 
this.  During  the  past  century  in  England,  a  pro¬ 
gressive  nation  where  scientific  thought  and  all  forms 
of  speculation  are  free,  Christianity  has  passed  through 
one  of  the  most  serious  conflicts  between  science 
and  religion  that  it  has  ever  encountered.  In  that 
conflict  many  extraneous  ideas  which  were  thought 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  faith  have  disappeared, 
and  merely  vulgar  and  popular  superstitions  have 
perished.  Christianity  has  no  longer  to  act  on  the 
defensive  against  attacks  supposed  to  be  subversive  of 
the  very  foundations  of  her  system  of  doctrine.  Pro¬ 
bably  for  an  indefinite  period  the  energies  of  the  Church 
will  be  relieved  from  the  paralysis  consequent  on  con¬ 
firmed  scepticism.  It  would  follow  from  this  that,  as 
the  Church  in  her  ages  of  faith  has  always  measured  her 
faith  by  the  fervour  of  her  missionary  spirit,  now  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  we  should  look 
for  a  great  extension  of  missionary  enterprise.  This  is 
an  extraordinarily  bold  idea  whilst  we  have  still  vividly 
present  to  our  minds  all  that  has  happened  recently  in 
China.  Still,  as  Canon  Scott  Holland  says  in  the 
“Commonwealth  “  If  we  are  to  make  anything  of 
this  new  century,  we  must  begin  by  making  the  supreme 
demand  upon  it.  We  can  reduce  none  of  our  claims 
upon  its  possibilities.”  And  the  idea  is  more  practical 
in  this  way,  that  just  as  in  England  herself  the  dissolvent 
of  new  ideas  has  been  working  in  society,  until  it  seems 
that  we  have  reached  a  point  where  we  are  convinced 
some  conscious  effort  of  reconstruction  must  be  made, 
so  in  lands  of  other  faiths  and  customs  than  ours  Euro¬ 
pean  civilisation  has  been  acting  in  similar  fashion. 

In  China  there  appears  to  be  an  effort  to  reject  as  far 
as  possible  European  material  civilisation  as  well  as  its 
Christian  and  moral  ideas.  In  Japan  also  the  latter, 
if  not  deliberately  rejected,  have  not  been  accepted  as  a 
means  of  reconstituting  society.  We  need  not  inquire 
in  detail  to  what  extent  either  of  these  proposi¬ 
tions  is  true  of  India,  but  in  the  conflict  of  East  and 
West  it  seems  clear  that  the  West  has  to  face  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  largely  due  to  the  solvent  of  its  own 
ideas.  Thus  every  European  Christian  nation,  believing 
as  it  must  in  the  world-wide  application  of  Christian 
principles,  has  the  problem  of  reconstruction  before  it 
as  the  logical  consequence  of  its  position.  The  very 
circumstances  which  have  seemed  to  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  missionary  effort  in  the  East,  and  indeed 
to  make  many  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  missionary 
enterprise  in  countries  like  China,  call  attention  to 
what  seems  likely  to  be  the  real  essential  work  of  the 
twentieth  century.  In  respect  of  material  acquisitions 
this  is  quite  evident.  Everywhere  Europeans  have 
their  allotted  possessions  or  spheres  of  action,  and  the 
world-empires  have  to  turn  their  attention  from  con¬ 
quest  to  consolidation.  The  case  of  England  in  South 
Africa  is  an  illustration  in  the  sphere  of  politics  of  what 
happened  in  other  spheres,  religious,  economical  or 
social  during  the  past  century,  and  of  what  on  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sound  prophecy,  the  deduction  from  existing 
facts  and  tendencies,  will  follow  in  the  twentieth.  From 
the  disorganisation  of  war  issues  the  prospect  of  a 
British  South  Africa  in  which  very  evidently  there  will 
be  need  of  constructive  statesmanship,  far  on  into  the 
century  whose  first  day  was  marked  by  the  political 
union  of  the  Australian  Colonies  in  the  Australian 
Commonwealth.  Equally  evident  too,  for  it  has  become 
a  commonplace  of  politics,  in  England  herself  the  first 
work  that  has  to  be  taken  in  hand  is  the  reconstruction 
of  the  great  departments  of  public  administration,  and 
the  remodelling  of  the  army  and  navy  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  twentieth  century  by  the  revelations  of  the 
nineteenth. 

In  general  politics  we  have  been  searching  for  a 
theory  of  the  State  that  should  reconcile  the  ideals  of 
liberty,  and  the  rights  of  the  individual,  with  the  demand 
that  has  become  clamant  for  the  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  by  the  State  in  matters  concerning  which  the 
simple  old  theory  was  let  them  alone.  Whatever  else 
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the  experience  of  the  past  century  has  taught  us,  we 
have  learned  that  “  Rule  Britannia”  can  never  be  sung 
without  many  qualms  of  conscience  until  this  point  is 
settled.  We  may  think  we  have  come  near,  and  hope 
to  come  nearer,  the  realisation  of  one  of  its  sentiments 
or  prophecies, 

“  All  thine  shall  be  the  subject  main 
And  every  shore  it  circles  thine  !  ” 

but  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that 

“  To  thee  belongs  the  rural  reign 

Thy  cities  shall  with  commerce  shine  ” 

is  a  vain  dream  of  1780,  which  we  can  no  longer 
dream  in  1901  unless  we  change  the  conditions  very 
considerably.  The  depopulation  of  the  country  and 
the  far  from  shining  condition  of  our  cities  where 
commerce  has  most  flourished  very  plainly  call 
for  the  application  of  some  theory  other  than 
“  let  them  alone.”  It  rather  seems  however  that 
without  waiting  until  the  philosophers  are  satisfied,  in 
which  case  the  twentieth  century  would  probably 
expire  without  much  being  done,  we  shall  feel  our  way 
tentatively,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  education  where 
the  claim  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  a  matter  vital  to 
the  nation  was  supposed  to  encroach  upon  and  weaken 
parental  responsibility.  No  doubt  much  of  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  State  action  in  this  matter  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  low  standard  of  citizenship,  and  so  far  as  it  was 
due  to  this  it  was  good  training  in  the  general  principle, 
that  the  conscience  of  the  best  part  of  the  community 
must  be  embodied  in  State  action,  and  enforce  its 
morality  upon  the  less  enlightened  classes.  A  special 
application  of  this  principle  saved  us  partially,  if  not 
yet  as  completely  as  is  to  be  desired,  from  the  perils  of 
merely  secular  education.  We  must  admit  that,  in  the 
separation  that  has  taken  place  between  the  Church 
and  State,  the  danger  of  the  State  ignoring  Christian 
principles  and  doctrine  is  very  considerable.  In  purely 
secular  matters  we  think  the  experience  of  the  past 
century  proves  that  the  widening  of  the  sphere  of  the 
State  has  been  justified  by  the  results.  When  it  has 
dealt  with  matters  directly  involving  religion,  the  State 
has  shown  itself  far  from  being  a  safe  depository  of  the 
Christian  conscience  ;  and  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
.hold  it  is  an  essential  condition  of  its  real  success 
that  it  should  aim  at  realising  Christian  ideals, 
whatever  be  its  economic  or  political  standards.  We 
cannot  discuss  here  all  the  important  questions  of 
morality  raised  by  the  legislation  which  enabled  the 
marriage  tie  to  be  broken  with  so  much  facility.  That 
1  may  or  may  not  be  responsible  for  much  apparent 
looseness  of  views  on  the  relations  of  family  life  which 
many  people  deplore.  The  concession  may  have  been 
inevitable,  so  long  as  divorce  could  be  obtained  by  Act 
of  Parliament  as  the  privilege  of  the  wealthy  classes. 
Moreover,  so  many  changes  in  modes  of  life  take  place 
in  the  course  of  time,  that  are  really  colourless  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  but  are  often  made  much  of  as  if 
they  were  very  highly  coloured  iniquities,  that  we  may 
pass  the  inquiry.  But  we  cannot  say  this  of  the  per¬ 
mission  which  the  law  has  given  to  the  marriage  with 
religious  sanctions  of  divorced  persons.  The  State 
has  adopted  a  rule  that  is  absolutely  unchristian.  It 
has  placed  the  Anglican  churches  at  the  disposal  of  these 
persons,  and  compelled  their  ministers,  however  re¬ 
pulsive  the  act  may  be  to  them,  so  far  to  aid  in  its 
commission.  A  Nonconformist  minister  may  be  placed 
in  a  like  hateful  position  if  the  trustees  of  his  chapel 
please.  He  would  be  a  rash  person  who  ventured  to 
predict  any  particular  course  of  reconstruction  of  private 
manners  and  morality  in  the  course  of  the  twentieth 
century,  unless  he  were  sure  that  all  his  applications  of 
Christian  principle  were  absolutely  right  and  he  could 
convert  others  to  his  views.  That  is  neither  to  be 
expected  nor  regretted  ;  but  those  who  take  objection 
to  so  much  of  the  divorce  laws  as  are  indubitably  anti- 
Christian  ought  at  least  to  be  assured  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  will  not  be  compelled  to  afford  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  performance  of  what  they  consider  a 
sacrilegious  rite.  The  registry  office  is  a  device  of  the 
State  well  suited  to  meet  the  case  of  the  persons  who 
have  forfeited  their  claim  on  the  churches. 


RECTORCRAFT  AND  THE  CHURCH  CRISIS. 

IF  the  observations  made  in  the  previous  articles  be 
sound,  the  insubordination  and  self-will  of  some  of 
the  clergy  are  to  be  traced  not  to  theological  opinions, 
true  or  false,  but  to  the  exaggerated  influence  and 
importance  belonging  to  the  office  of  incumbent  of  a 
benefice.  The  security  of  its  freehold  tenure  and  the 
absorption  of  the  lion’s  share  of  Church  interest  and 
sentiment  by  the  parish  are  the  sources  of  the  incum¬ 
bent’s  power.  Unlike  the  Roman  piiest  who  is 
effectually  subject  to  his  bishop,  unlike  the  Presbyterian 
or  non-conformist  minister  who  is  largely  controlled  by 
his  flock,  the  Anglican  parson  has  a  position  of  peculiar  in¬ 
dependence.  Let  him  keep  the  law  and  within  its  limits — 
limits  wide  enough  to  allow  of  a  greatdeal  of  perversity — 
and  none  can  restrain  him  :  let  him  even  break  the  law, 
he  may  still  count  on  the  prestige  of  the  headship  of 
the  parish,  of  years  of  unquestioned  authority  and 
perhaps  successful  administration,  and  on  the  opposition 
excited  by  the  Erastian  character  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts. 

Parochialism  rather  than  sacerdotalism  is  the  mis¬ 
chief.  Whatever  may  strengthen  the  feeling  of  Church¬ 
men  for  the  Church  or  for  the  diocese  will  be  beneficial. 
If  it  were  possible  to  get  the  general  opinion  so  changed 
that  men  were  prepared  to  do  for  the  church  or 
the  diocese  what  they  will  now  do  for  the  parish,  if 
the  ordinary  leadership  in  Church  matters  was  exercised 
by  the  bishop  and  he  was  felt  to  be  the  actual  chief  and 
not  a  remote  suzerain,  we  should  probably  be  rid  of  the 
insubordination  which  many  now  feel  as  a  scandal ;  and 
much  of  that  subtle  ingenuity  which  is  now  devoted  to 
discussing  the  limits  of  canonical  obedience,  and  the 
respective  authorities  of  priests  and  bishops,  of  local 
churches  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  would  be  turned 
to  other  and  more  profitable  topics.  That  the  curate 
now  obeys  the  rector  better  than  the  rector  does  the 
bishop  is  not  a  little  because  disobedience  to  the 
rector  means  suspending  the  ordinary  administration, 
while  disobedience  to  the  bishop  means  continuing  it  and 
repelling  extraordinary  interference.  The  first  mani¬ 
festly  ends  in  anarchy,  the  second  seems  only  to  involve 
reasonable  liberty.  That  in  the  circumstances  some 
incumbents  should  choose  disobedience  is  more  regret¬ 
table  than  surprising.  It  is  only  one  of  the  evils  that 
arise  from  the  disproportioned  bulk  of  parochial  work 
and  interest. 

It  is  here  needful  to  interrupt  the  natural  course  of 
these  observations  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  objec¬ 
tion  which  will  perhaps  occur  to  some  readers. 
“  The  insubordination  of  the  Ritualists,”  it  may  be  said, 
“  considered  by  itself  would  not  be  of  high  importance. 
Doubtless  it  is  desirable  that  clergymen  should  obey  their 
bishops.  But  if  disobedience  were  all  that  is  in  fault,  we 
should  care  little  about  the  matter.  If  it  were  only  a 
display  of  immoderate  parochialism  that  the  Ritualists 
were  guilty  of,  we  should  pass  it  over  with  a  smile. 
We  care  mainly  not  about  episcopal  authority, 
not  even  about  the  law,  but  about  Protestantism. 
It  is  because  the  law  is  the  bulwark  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  it  is  because  the  bishop’s  admonitions,  so 
far  as  they  go,  are  against  Popish  practices,  that  we 
cry  out  for  obedience.  The  law  cannot  indeed,  and 
the  bishops  neither  can  nor  will,  give  us  everything 
we  want.  But  we  are  glad  of  all  the  help  we  can  get 
from  any  source,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  in  danger. 
And  that  is  not  ecclesiastical  order  or  authority,  but 
pure  religion.  To  talk  to  us,  therefore,  of  Rectorcraft 
and  Parochialism  is  to  trifle  with  a  great  subject. 
Satisfy  us  that  we  are  not  being  dragged  towards 
Rome  and  our  minds  will  be  at  ease.  But  tailing  that, 
disquisitions  about  the  insubordination  of  incumbents 
are  merely  vexatious  chatter.” 

To  this  criticism  it  may  be  answered  that  while  one 
section  of  opinion  hostile  to  the  Ritualists  is  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  Protestantism  than  about  obedience, 
another  section’s  anxieties  are  of  just  the  opposite 
character.  These  last  are  not  really  at  all  afraid 
of  Romanism  but  they  are  shocked  by  what  seems 
to  them  ecclesiastical  anarchy.  Protestantism,  they 
think,  will  doubtless  look  after  itself ;  but  that  the 
commands  of  the  Bishops  and  the  declarations  of  the 
Archbishops  should  be  ignored  or  defied  by  self-willed 
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parsons  is,  surely,  both  irritating  and  scandalous.  This 
is  the  feeling  of  many,  including  a  great  body  of 
moderate  High  Churchmen,  and  to  them  perhaps  the 
discussion  here  entered  upon  may  have  interest. 
There  is  besides  another  and  a  more  interesting 
answer.  It  is  true  that  the  attack  on  the  Ritualists 
is  twofold,  that  they  are  blamed  for  Roman¬ 
ising  and  for  what  is  called  “lawlessness”  but  which 
it  is  more  fair  and  accurate  to  call  insubordination. 
But  if  they  are  Romanisers,  their  error  is  in  that  aspect 
an  error  of  opinion  and  can  only  rightly  and  success¬ 
fully  be  treated  as  such.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  cure 
errors  of  opinion  by  legislation  or  by  exercise  of 
authority,  whether  in  Church  or  State.  To  think 
otherwise  is  to  be  guilty  of  the  folly,  if  not  of  the 
injustice  of  a  persecutor.  A  Romanising  movement 
can  only  be  met  by  the  arts  of  persuasion.  Nor  need 
the  opponents  of  such  a  movement  be  discouraged  by 
that  consideration.  For  what  better  protection  can  truth 
require  than  freedom  of  discussion  ?  Why  should  any 
man  doubt  that  truth  will  ultimately  triumph  if  the  con¬ 
troversy  be  fairly  argued  out  ?  Indeed  the  success  of 
the  Tractarians  is  the  best  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
without  the  smallest  assistance  from  authority.  If  their 
opponents  adopt  the  same  methods  and  have  (as  they 
think  they  have)  a  better  cause,  why  should  their 
success  be  smaller?  What  has  been  done  for  error 
by  ability,  eloquence  and  learning,  ability,  eloquence 
and  learning  can  do  for  truth.  At  any  rate  except  in 
persuasion  there  is  no  hope.  Reforms  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Church  or  improvements  in  its  discipline  are 
powerless  to  control  opinion.  They  can  only  affect 
Ritualism  in  so  far  as  it  is  marked  by  insubordination. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil,  that 
the  heterodoxy  of  the  Ritualists  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  their  disobedience,  or  rather  is  what  alone  makes 
their  disobedience  alarming.  But  heterodoxy  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  legislation  :  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  the 
'theologian  not  of  the  Church  reformer.  For  this  reason 
it  is  not  dealt  with  here.  These  articles  are  not  (of  course) 
intended  as  contributions  to  theological  controversy. 
They  are  concerned  only  with  what  can  be  done  by 
reform.  Except  in  so  far  as  the  Ritualists  are  in¬ 
subordinate,  they  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  discussion. 
Ritualists  are  here  considered  only  in  respect  of  their 
rectorcraft.  If  a  cure  can  be  suggested  for  this,  all  that 
is  here  aimed  at  will  be  achieved.  And  it  may  be 
guessed  that  there  are  very  many  who,  if  the  Ritualists 
could  but  be  brought  to  obey  their  bishops,  would  be 
perfectly  content  to  leave  theological  questions  to  be 
settled  byffime  and  argument. 

Remedies  for  rectorcraft  are  now  what  must  be 
sought  for.  We  may  expect  to  find  them  in  measures 
for  strengthening  the  power  and  the  influence  of  the 
bishops,  and  for  giving  to  the  laity  such  a  position  in 
the  Church  as  may,  on  the  one  hand,  enable  them  to 
make  their  grievances  heard,  and  on  the  other  may 
■stimulate  them  to  a  wider  interest  in  Church  affairs 
and  bring  them  to  think  of  more  than  the  claims  and 
difficulties  of  their  own  parish.  A  like  broadening  of 
view  among  the  clergy  themselves  may  be  promoted 
by  all  that  develops  the  organisation  of  the  Church  and 
so  accustoms  them  to  feel  as  members  of  a  body  not 
as  autonomous  princes  in  a  loose  federation.  Some¬ 
thing  too  may  be  done  by  improving  the  machinery  for 
■Church  discipline  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  In 
short  the  Rector’s  present  abnormal  independence  of 
the  Church,  the  Bishop,  the  law  and  the  laity  must  be 
reduced  to  proper  limits  by  giving  some  accession  of 
strength  to  each  of  the  four.  So  the  true  balance  of 
ipower  will  be  restored.  Hugh  Cecil. 


WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 

'T'HE  difference  between  wit  and  humour  has  been  the 
subject  of  constant  discussion  ;  but  though  much 
•that  is  true  has  been  said  about  it,  there  is  one  point  of 
difference  between  them — and  one  of  the  first  importance 
which  has  never,  we  think,  been  clearly  perceived 
and  insisted  on.  We  have  been  told  often  enough  that 
wit  originates  in  the  mind,  and  that  humour  originates 
in  _  the  feelings;  that  the  essence  of  wit  lies  in  the 
■uniting  of  incongruous  ideas,  whilst  the  essence  of 
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humour  lies  in  incongruities  of  manner  and  conduct ; 
that  wit  provokes  admiration,  whilst  humour  provokes 
laughter ;  that  wit  is  essentially  satirical,  whilst 
humour  is  essentially  sympathetic.  But  there  is 
another  difference  between  them  which  underlies  them 
and  co-exists  with  them  ;  and  this  difference,  which  has 
been  generally  overlooked,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
whilst  wit  is  essentially  personal,  humour  is  essentially 
dramatic.  In  other  words  wit  is  the  expression  of  the 
personal  attitude,  the  temper,  the  views,  the  talents,  of 
the  speaker  or  writer  of  the  witticism  ;  whilst  humour 
resides  in  some  peculiar  representation  of  the  temper, 
the  views,  the  behaviour,  or  the  aspect  of  other  people. 
The  wit,  by  his  witticisms,  directs  attention  to  himself ; 
the  humourist,  by  his  humour,  directs  it  to  the  incidents 
and  characters  whom  he  describes.  The  following  for 
example,  is  a  story  the  point  of  which  is  pure  wit.  A 
certain  royal  sailor,  some  ninety  years  ago,  who  was 
celebrated  for  the  violence  of  his  language,  saw  one 
morning,  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Portsmouth,  a  well- 
known  Admiral  walking  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
whose  language  was,  for  its  violence,  not  less  cele¬ 
brated  than  his  own.  “  Hah  !  Admiral,  how  are  you?” 
he  shouted.  “Everybody  tells  me  you’re  the  biggest 
blackguard  in  Portsmouth.”  “  I  hope,”  replied  the 
Admiral,  “your  Royal  Highness  has  not  come  here  to 
take  away  my  character.”  Now  the  whole  point  of  the 
anecdote,  as  it  stands,  lies  in  the  wit  of  the  rejoinder  ; 
and  if  the  person  who  recounted  the  incident  had  him¬ 
self  been  the  author  of  the  witticism,  the  sole  feeling 
roused  in  his  audience  would  be  appreciation  of  his  own 
talent.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  incident  had  taken 
place  in  circumstances  which  rendered  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  witticism  incongruous.  Let  us  suppose  it 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  funeral  of  someone  whose 
death  had  presumably  placed  the  royal  personage  and 
the  Admiral  in  the  deepest  grief.  The  incident,  in 
these  circumstances,  would  acquire  a  new  point  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  feelings  which  it  would  arouse  in  one 
would  be  not  so  much  admiration  of  the  adroit  wit  of 
one  of  the  characters  concerned  in  it,  as  amusement  at 
the  fact  that  either  of  them  should  be  indulging  in  wit¬ 
ticisms  at  all.  In  other  words,  our  sense  of  the  wit  of 
one  of  them  would  be  lost  in  our  sense  of  the  humorous 
aspect  of  both. 

The  difference  between  wit  and  humour,  in  this 
respect,  is  very  clearly  illustrated  in  the  novels  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  which  are  witty  and  humorous 
in  an  almost  equal  degree.  “Youth  is  a  blunder, 
manhood  a  struggle,  old  age  a  regret.”  “Every 
woman  ought  to  marry,  and  no  man.  It  is  a 
difficult  rule  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  solved  by  the  excep¬ 
tions.”  The  brilliancy  of  sayings  like  these,  which 
Lord  Beaconsfield  attributes  to  his  characters,  is  at 
once  found  by  every  reader  to  be  not  theirs,  but  his  own. 
We  do  not  feel  that  his  characters  are  witty  :  we  merely 
feel  that  he  is.  But  in  his  delightful  description  of  Sir 
Vavasour  Firebrace  who,  when  the  country  is  on  the 
brink  of  something  very  like  a  revolution,  thinks  that 
the  great  question  of  the  day  is  the  right  of  baronets  to 
a  coronet  with  two  balls — or  of  the  granddaughter  of 
the  parvenu  peer  who  says,  in  perfect  good  faith,  that 
she  never  can  forget  that  she  is  the  descendant  of  the 
Crusaders — in  descriptions  like  these  the  talents  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  are  apparent  only  in  his  per¬ 
ception  of  the  absurdities  of  the  various  characters 
whom  he  describes.  But  though  wit  and  humour  often 
co-exist  in  the  same  people,  they  have  in  literature,  if 
not  in  conversation,  a  certain  tendency  to  interfere  with 
each  other  ;  and  that  such  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by 
the  works  of  the  greatest  novelists — amongst  whom, 
brilliant  as  he  was,  Lord  Beaconsfield  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded.  The  great  novelists,  who  have  been  remarkable 
for  their  sense  of  humour,  have  either  had  no  wit,  or 
else  have  forborne  to  exercise  it.  There  is  hardly  any¬ 
thing  that  could  properly  be  called  wit  in  “  Don 
Quixote”  or  in  Rabelais.  Dickens’  characters  are 
constantly  sharp  and  ready  ;  but  they  are  never  made 
to  utter  a  single  sentence  which  in  real  life  would  be¬ 
token  any  powers  beyond  the  average  ;  whilst  their 
most  memorable  utterances  are  precisely  those  which 
indicate  not  the  presence  of  any  high  faculties,  but  their 
absence.  Scott  again,  though  his  humour  is  exquisite 
and  various,  never  attributes  to  his  characters  any 
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exceptional  wit.  They  say  nothing-  which  makes  us 
think  how  clever  Scott  was  to  have  thought  of  it.  We 
are  amused  by  their  conversation — it  lingers  on  in  our 
memories — because  of  the  light  which  it  throws,  not 
upon  his' faculties,  but  on  their  own  natures  and  idiosyn¬ 
crasies.  Any  novel,  in  fact,  in  which  wit  was  the 
preponderant  quality,  would  destroy  the  illusion  which 
the  novelist  ought  to  produce,  and  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  characters  to  mere  puppets,  by  the  constant  intrusion 
of  the  voice  and  the  figure  of  the  showman.  Instead  of 
hearing  them  talk,  and  believing  them  to  be  actual 
human  beings,  we  should  all  the  time  be  listening  to 
the  voice  of  the  author,  as  he  put  on  first  one  disguise, 
then  another,  or  made  it  seem,  by  some  trick  of  ventri¬ 
loquism,  to  come  from  different  quarters. 

From  the  novel  let  us  turn  to  the  drama,  and  we 
shall  see  the  same  truth  there  illustrated  even  more 
clearly.  Let  us  take  the  three  greatest  masters  of 
modern  comedy— Moliere,  Congreve  and  Sheridan. 
Of  the  three,  Moliere  was  of  course  immeasurably 
the  greatest  ;  and  yet,  in  comparison  with  the  other 
two,  Moliere  can  hardly  be  considered  a  wit  at  all. 
He  was,  however,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
humourists  ;  whereas  in  Congreve  true  humour  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence  ;  and  of  Sheridan’s  plays,  the  one 
which  is  really  successful,  is  precisely  the  one  which  in 
humour  is  most  deficient.  Now  to  say  that  Congreve 
and  Sheridan  were  wittier  and  less  humorous  than 
Moliere  because,  as  dramatists  their  genius  was  less 
than  his,  would  be  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  But 
it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that,  even  had  their  genius 
equalled  his,  they  could  not  have  written  equally  great 
dramas,  had  they  insisted  in  making  their  dramas  as 
witty  as  they  actually  did.  In  order  to  make  their 
dramas  as  great  as  Molidre’s  they  would  have  had  to 
suppress  their  wit,  instead  of  cultivating  and  polishing 
it.  To  make  all  their  characters  speak  with  approxi¬ 
mately  equal  brilliance  is  to  destroy  or  obscure  the 
individuality  which  is  the  essence  of  human  nature.  It 
is  to  bring  them  all,  as  it  were,  into  the  same  plane,  and 
to  do  away  with  all  moral  and  intellectual  perspective. 
To  make  omnipresent  wit  a  salient  feature  in  a  drama, 
is  consistent  with  dramatic  art  of  a  most  delightful  and 
most  rare  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  consistent  with  dramatic 
art  of  the  highest  kind.  Humour,  on  the  contrary, 
stands  on  a  totally  different  footing.  It  is  not  only  not 
inconsistent  with  the  highest  kind  of  comedy,  but  is  an 
essential  element  in  it.  Let  us  take  for  example  the 
“Bourgeois  Gentilhomme”  of  Moliere.  This  play,  which 
on  the  surface  seems  humorous  to  an  almost  farcical 
degree,  shows  in  reality  a  profound  insight  into  human 
nature,  and  in  particular,  into  the  social  forces  which, 
when  it  was  written,  were  at  work  in  France.  It  has 
been  well  said  that  in  it  we  may  trace  the  cause  which, 
a  few  generations  later,  produced  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Now,  provocative  of  laughter  as  this  play  is  from 
beginning  to  end,  it  does  not  contain  a  single  display  of 
wit.  The  amusement  it  gives  us  is  due  altogether  to 
its  humour.  M.  jourdain’s  complaint,  when  fencing, 
“  Tou  have  not  patience  whilst  I  parry,”  his  account  of 
his  father,  the  mercer,  as  a  gentleman  who  had  a  taste 
in  stuffs,  and  who  would  oblige  his  friends  by  allowing 
them  to  buy  parts  of  his  collection,  and  his  immortal 
saying,  “  It  seems  that  I  have  talked  prose  all  my  life 
without  knowing  it  ” — all  such  passages  as  these  are 
humorous,  they  are  not  witty  ;  and  being  humorous, 
their  specific  quality  is  this — that  instead  of  distracting 
the  attention  of  the  reader  or  the  spectator,  from  the 
individuality  of  the  persons  uttering  them,  they  illumi¬ 
nate  his  individuality  ;  they  open  up  the  deepest 
recesses  of  it ;  and  indeed  they  are  humorous  only 
because  they  do  so.  Had  anyone  but  M.  Jourdain 
uttered  the  words  just  quoted,  they  would  have  had 
no  point.  They  would  have  made  nobody  smile. 
But  let  us  take  the  more  brilliant  of  the  gems 
of  wit  that  glitter  in  the  “School  for  Scandal;” 
and  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to  remember  to  which  of  the 
characters  they  belong.  They  are  gems  which,  with 
equal  propriety,  might  be  sewn  into  the  clothes  of  any 
of  them.  One  of  the  characters  says  that  scandal  and 
good  nature  are  very  nearly  related.  Another  retorts, 
“Say  rather  they  are  like  husband  and  wife.  You 
-  never  see  them  together.”  Of  these  two  observations 
it  is  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  which  is  put  into 


the  mouth  of  which  of  the  two  speakers.  The  result, 
accordingly,  of  wit  in  a  play  is  this-  that  in  proportion 
to  its  brilliance,  and  the  prodigality  with  which  it  is 
distributed  amongst  the  characters,  it  takes  away  the 
attention  from  those  traits  in  the  characters  which  are 
essential,  and  fixes  it  on  a  glittering  similarity  which  is 
not  only  accidental,  but  artificial.  The  incompatibility 
of  wit  with  the  higher  dramatic  excellence  is  shown  in 
Congreve  even  more  clearly  than  in  Sheridan.  Not 
only  does  Congreve’s  wit,  being  even  keener  and  more 
ceaseless  than  Sheridan’s,  do  far  more  than  Sheridan’s, 
to  obscure  the  individuality  of  his  characters,  but  for 
long  intervals  it  continually  suspends  the  action.  In 
Congreve’s  plays,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  compara¬ 
tively  little  humour.  He  could,  however,  be  a  humourist 
when  he  chose  to  be  so  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  those 
of  his  characters  who  are  most  strongly  and  distinctly- 
drawn  are  the  characters  who  are  least  witty,  and  are 
most  humorous.  Such,  for  example,  are  Sir  Wilful 
Wittwould,  the  Shropshire  Squire,  in  “The  Way  of 
the  World  ;  ”  Ben  the  sailor,  and  Miss  Prue,  in  “  Love 
for  Love,”  and  Lord  Froth  and  Sir  Paul  Pliant,  in 
“  The  Double  Dealer.”  In  these  characters  we  have 
something  of  human  nature,  as  it  is  drawn  by  Moliere ; 
but  we  have  it  because  it  is  not  obscured  by  the  jewelled 
wit  of  Congreve.  Wit  is  a  delightful,  and  unfortunately 
a  too  rare  thing  ;  Congreve,  in  many  ways,  is  a  most 
delightful  wTriter.  But  we  rise  from  a  play  of  Congreve’s 
feeling  that  we  have  been  listening  to  the  wittiest  of 
men.  We  rise  from  a  play  of  Moliere’s  feeling  that, 
with  opened  eyes,  we  have  been  looking  into  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  mankind.  Wit  calls  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  some  special  individual  views  life.  Humour 
calls  attention  to  life  itself. 


THE  POETRY  OF  WINTER. 

THE  poetry  of  earth,  as  Keats  most  truly  wrote,  is 
never  dead.  Winter  gives  the  shivering  wood¬ 
lands  of  January  a  loveliness  more  chaste  than  May 
or  June  can  show.  Long  after  the  glow  of  Autumn 
has  dulled,  and  the  latest  leaf  been  whirled  away* 
wood  and  common  are  splendid  when  the  dazzling 
frosted  snow  is  on  twig  and  coarse  bent  and  dead 
bracken. 

The  greens  and  duns  and  browns  of  the  marish 
grasses  and  sedges  can  never  fail  to  rejoice  the  eye 
that  cares  for  the  sad  colours  of  such  sad  spots  : 
whilst  for  those  to  whom  the  richer  colours  most  appeal* 
there  are  sunsets  in  which  rose-red  makes  all  the  lurid 
sky  aflame.  These  fiery  winter  sunsets,  so  often 
watched  with  wonder  through  the  twigs  and  branches 
of  the  wood,  make  a  deeper  impression  on  many  lovers 
of  Nature,  from  the  time  of  youth,  than  the  more  delicate 
ones  of  summer.  Perhaps  this  is  because  we  are  sated* 
as  it  were,  by  the  rich  fare  which  summer  day  and  night 
spreads  out  in  such  a  generous  banquet  of  good  things. 
We  have  schooled  ourselves  to  look  for  little  but  what 
is  dreary  in  winter,  so  that  the  fire  colours  of  the  sky* 
though  we  may  see  and  rejoice  in  them  constantly,  are 
always  in  the  nature  of  a  slight  revelation.  That  is 
a  great  tradition,  old  and  lasting  as  the  very  hills, 
which  sees  in  the  wondrous  blend  of  colours  on  the 
heaven  a  Promise,  a  Sign  from  on  High.  And  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  strange  if  primeval  man,  full  of  the 
romance  of  a  fresh  unworn  world,  had  spelled  out  of 
the  clouds  of  glory  in  the  west,  after  the  gloom  of  a 
winter  day,  some  divine  message  of  comfort. 

The  open  fields,  fallow  and  grassland,  are  less 
impressive  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  the  solitary 
and  swampy  common,  or  the  warmer  woodlands.  Yet 
there  is  oftentimes  beauty  in  these  spots  on  a  bright 
morning.  At  such  a  time  the  uplands  may  now  and  then 
be  seen  covered  by  a  network  of  the  finest  gossamer  in 
the  world.  Old-time  naturalists  did  not  fail  to  notice 
and  describe  this  phenomenon.  When  the  sun  is  behind 
a  cloud,  the  gossamer  covering  acres  and  acres  of 
ground  and  hung  on  every  hedge  is  seen  only  indis¬ 
tinctly  ;  but  when  the  sun  emerges  again,  thousands  of 
miles  of  network  glitter  in  its  light.  White  saw  it  on  a 
Septemner  day  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  when 
intent,  as  he  tells  us,  on  “field  diversions;”  and  SO' 
thick  were  the  webs,  to  the  meshes  of  which  there  hung 
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a  heavy  dew,  that  his  dogs  became  hoodwinked  by  it 
and  could  not  proceed.  Arthur  Aiken,  in  his  simple, 
genuine  little  work  “The  Natural  History  of  the  Year,” 
printed  in  '798,  associates  the  gossamer  shower  with 
October,  but  we  have  seen  the  high  lands  about 
Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  flashing  with  it  on  a  mid¬ 
winter  morning.  “  This  appearance,”  says  Aiken,  “is 
called  gossamer,  and  is  caused  by  an  infinite  multitude 
of  small  spiders,  which,  when  they  want  to  change  their 
place,  have  a  power  of  shooting  forth  several  long 
threads  to  which  they  attach  themselves,  and  thus 
becoming  buoyant  are  carried  gently  through  the  air  as 
long  as  they  please,  after  which,  by  coiling  up  their 
threads,  they  descend  very  gradually  to  the  ground.” 
No,  indeed,  the  poetry  of  earth  is  never  dead. 

For  songs  and  scents  of  Araby  we  must  search  in  the 
lap  of  young  summer’s  luxury,  rather  than  amongst 
the  dead  leaves  of  winter.  Yet  the  winter  day  is 
not  always  without  its  bird  music.  Small  wonder 
the  redbreast,  in  spite  of  what  the  ornithologists  may 
say  about  his  pugnacious  and  jealous  ways — unum 
arbustum  non  alit  duos  Erithacos — has  such  a  firm  hold 
on  the  affections  of  us  all.  Where  so  many  birds  sing 
only  during  their  short  nesting  season,  he  by  his  songs 
helps  to  sweeten  not  a  little  of  what  is  bitter  in  the  cup 
of  winter.  Sweeteners  of  winter,  too,  are  wren  and 
regulus.  Of  all  bird  songs  that  of  the  wren  rings  out 
the  merriest.  Unlike  the  redbreast’s,  which  is  soothing 
rather  than  lively,  the  wren’s  song  seems  ever  bubbling, 
brimming  over  with  high  spirits  and  hilarity.  And  the 
build  and  whole  carriage  of  the  delightful  small  crea¬ 
ture,  and  its  every  movement,  give  the  idea  of  keenest 
joy  in  life,  of  fountains  of  vitality  gushing  up  ever.  In 
the  crowded  hours  of  summer  we  may  forget  the 
familiar  redbreast  and  wr^n  in  the  choicer  species,  the 
travellers  of  distinction  which  are  as  a  kind  of  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  the  bird  world.  But  what  a  joy  would  depart 
from  us  if  the  wrens  and  redbreasts  left  when  the 
nightingales  left,  or  if  they  ceased  singing  then,  nor 
resumed  till  next  spring !  Rustic  ornithology  may 
often  be  at  fault  from  the  scientific  standpoint,  but  the 
villagers’  stories  of  the  birds  have  their  origin  deep  in 
the  soil  of  our  national  life,  too  deep  ever  to  be  rooted 
up.  These  are  the  two  birds  which  more  than  any 
others  that  fly  in  England  have  from  time  long  past 
had  the  warmest  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  It  is 
now  known  that  both  redbreast  and  wren  are  travellers, 
and  that  large  numbers,  which  appear  on  our  coasts 
and  are  seen  indeed  far  inland  among  the  hedgerows  of 
the  South  country,  are  birds  of  passage.  None  the  less, 
we  have  redbreasts  and  wrens  about  our  houses  the  year 
round,  and  we  associate,  and  on  the  whole  rightly*,  both 
birds  with  that  homeliness,  that  content  in  home  which 
is  a  cardinal  English  virtue.  “  The  robin  and  the  wren 
are  God’s  cock  and  hen,”  says  the  old  country  rhyme. 
These  feathered  creatures  which  stay  with  us  all  their 
lives,  which  even  in  midwinter  sing  songs  that  requite 
us  many  times  over  for  the  morsels  of  food  and  the 
shelter  we  have  given  them — have  they  not  a  great 
claim  on  our  regard  and  protection  ?  It  speaks  well 
for  the  character  of  our  rural  people,  that  to  what¬ 
soever  quarter  of  the  earth  the  Englishman  has  gone  as 
colonist  he  has  carried  and  planted  the  name  “  robin.” 
Thus  there  is  a  robin  in  North  America,  a  robin  in 
Australia,  a  robin  in  New  Zealand.  As  for  the  wren, 
the  “  king  of  all  birds”  an  old  rhyme  declared  him  to 
be,  his  name  in  its  purity  has  come  straight  down  from 
early  English  times.  The  wren  of  to-day  is  the  wrenne 
of  a  thousand  years  ago.  There  never  could  be  a  more 
English  bird  than  this  one.  But  the  high  title  applied 
of  old  to  the  wren,  the  jolly  little  “  juggy  ”  or  “  cutty  ” 
wren  of  the  peasant  lads  of  the  England  of  to-day, 
would  have  been  better  kept  for  the  gold-crest,  the 
“  fire-crown’d  king  of  the  wrens”  as  Tennyson  has 
called  the  exquisite  mite  of  a  bird.  Gold-crest,  like 
wren  and  redbreast,  can  cross  seas  and  continents,  and 
our  coasts  for  several  days  together  have  swarmed 
sometimes  with  these  birds  settling  like  bees  on  every 
bush.  Yet,  also  like  wren  and  redbreast,  the  gold-crest 
will  stay  with  us  through  the  most  cruel  w’inter. 
Summer  has  scarcely  a  prettier  sight  on  a  miniature 
scale  than  that  familiar  winter  one  of  the  gold-crest 
sprinkling  the  spray  of  the  frost  as  he  hangs,  often  head 
downwards,  from  fir  or  yew.  His  proud  cap  of  gold 


glistens  in  the  winter  sunshine,  and  he  will  sing 
charming  little  melodies  as  he  works  his  way  through 
the  evergreen  shrubberies  round  the  homestead. 

The  regulus,  with  his  burnished  crest,  the  wren  full 
of  jollity,  the  redbreast  so  companionable  to  man, 
these  are  of  the  winter  day.  The  poetry  of  the  winter 
night  is  full  of  solemn  rather  than  charming  or  cheer¬ 
ing  sights  and  sounds.  It  is  after  sundown  that  the 
solemnity  of  wood  and  wild  takes  such  complete 
possession  of  us.  In  childhood  there  were  walks  home 
up  the  long  avenue,  when  endless  clouds  were  driving 
across  a  misty  moon,  which  we  recall  through  all  our 
lives.  Unless  we  had  seen  the  leafless  boughs  standing 
out  against  the  sky  of  a  winter  night,  how  could  we 
know  the  true  shapes  of  the  trees,  how  have  any  con¬ 
ception  of  their  infinite  variety?  The  child  eye  loves 
to  trace  in  the  trees  the  strange  twisted  figures  of  men, 
as  it  loves  to  trace,  in  the  glowing  embers  of  the  fire, 
fairy  shapes  and  scenes.  The  great  poet  was  as  a 
child  again  when  he  pictured  the  hapless  beings  in  the 
nether  world  who  existed  in  the  form  of  the  contorted 
branches  of  trees.  Beauty  and  awesomeness  are  almost 
akin  and  inseparable  on  a  winter  night  in  wood  and 
on  wold. 

Sounds,  which  would  attract  little  attention  in  the 
daylight,  are  most  fascinating  when  heard  in  lonely 
spots  at  night.  The  call  of  the  brown  wood-owl — 
which  has  been  misnamed  so  monstrously  a  hoot — is 
a  sound  that  we  can  never  weary  of ;  it  is  at  once  so 
beautiful  and  so  startling.  But  of  all  night  sounds  in 
the  wild  there  are  none  after  all  to  compare  with  those 
world-old  ones  of  the  wind.  The  winter  wind,  unlike 
the  entrancing  night  breezes  of  summer,  is  one  of  the 
few  sounds  that  please  even  more  when  listened  to 
indoors  than  out.  To  speak  of  the  howling  of  the 
wind— though  even  Wordsworth  himself  could  do  it — is 
almost  as  unpardonable  as  to  speak  of  the  hooting 
of  the  brown  owl.  It  sighs  in  the  chimney,  it  moans 
round  the  walls ;  it  whistles  sometimes,  at  others 
it  roars  and  even  thunders  against  the  distressed 
giants  of  the  wood.  The  flashing  diamond-blue  lights 
of  the  stars  and  the  harmony  of  the  wind  and  the  fiery 
sunsets  and  the  frost  that  makes  the  lovely  icicle — 
these  are  the  eternal  and  glorious  features  of  the  poetry 
of  winter. 

A  CENTURY  OF  MUSIC  IN  ENGLAND. 

LTHOUGH  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  new 
century  began  a  year  ago,  yet  would  I  not  let 
such  a  trifle  prevent  me  from  making  some  brief  survey 
of  the  state  of  English  music  and  music  in  England 
during  the  past  hundred  years  and  of  perchance  draw¬ 
ing  a  fine  copybook  moral.  The  exercise  may  at  any 
rate  damp  our  spirits  a  little  at  this  too  festive  season. 
For  it  is  a  dolorous  history,  this  of  English  music,  a 
history  of  paths  wrongly  chosen,  of  thwarted  endeavours 
to  reach  a  true  path,  of  the  long  triumph  of  the  bad, 
the  dull  and  the  ugly  over  all  that  is  noble  and  lovely. 
Musical  England  is  as  thickly  paved  with  good  inten¬ 
tions  as  is  another  place  which  resembles  England  also 
in  its  climate  and  is  reputed  to  contain  nearly  as  many 
sinners.  Time  after  time  have  fine  spirits,  or  merely 
noisy  spirits,  loudly  announced  like  Mr.  Winkle  that 
they  were  about  to  “begin”  to  create  an  English 
school  of  music  ;  and  with  unvarying  regularity  in 
every  case  has  the  noise  subsided,  has  the  intention 
been  meekly  abandoned.  We  have  few  English 
musicians  and  merely  the  bare  beginning  of  a  school 
of  original  composition  ;  and  judging  by  the  success 
of  the  elder  men  to  squelch  the  younger  men  to-day, 
and  by  the  methods  of  teaching  that  prevail  in  our 
music-schools,  there  is  little  room  to  hope  that  we  shall 
ever  have  either  musicians  or  music  of  our  own.  A 
curse  is  fallen  upon  us  ;  it  is  like  the  shadow  of  Poe’s 
raven;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  we  could  never  pass 
out  of  that  shadow. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  Handel  fetish  reigned  in 
this  country.  It  was  neither  the  true  Handel  nor 
anything  made  in  his  image  nor  fulfilled  of  his 
spirit,  but  a  horrible  idol  begotten  of  dulness,  lazi¬ 
ness,  stupidity,  anti-artistic  temperament,  hate  ot 
the  beautiful — an  idol,  that  is  to  say,  created  by 
the  English  musical  doctors,  who  were  then  very 
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much  the  same  as  they  are  to  day.  To  this  devour¬ 
ing  idol  all  men  were  compelled  to  bow.  Handel 
—  Handel,  not  as  he  sounds  when  rightly  played  and 
sung,  but  Handel  villainously  misrepresented— was 
considered  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  music  ;  Haydn, 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  were  in  turn  condemned  because 
their  music  was  not  precisely  like  Handel’s  ;  woe  to  the 
Englishman  who  should  dream  of  composing  music 
unlike  Handel’s  ;  to  write  barren  imitations  of  Handel’s 
music,  and  to  be  able  to  thump  it  on  the  piano  or  organ 
— this  was  the  fine  flower,  the  consummation  of  musician- 
ship  in  this  foreigner-ridden  country  of  ours.  If  one 
wishes  to  know  how  it  was  that  this  bogie,  this  false 
Handel,  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  a  little  further  back.  In  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  we  were  fully  as  musical  as 
any  other  European  people.  We  had  a  young  and 
glorious  school  of  composition,  a  school  all  our 
own.  Byrde,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  masters  the 
world  has  not  known,  stands  for  the  polyphonic  writers  ; 
then  came  Purcell,  a  mighty  master,  and  wrote  music 
almost  Mozartean  in  its  sweetness,  almost  Handelian 
in  its  strength,  almost  Wagnerian  in  its  dramatic  in¬ 
stinct  and  picturesque  quality.  Unfortunately  just 
before  Purcell,  and  during  his  lifetime,  the  English 
people  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  abandoning  the  old 
unison  chorale  and  took  to  singing  harmonised  hymn- 
tunes,  a  mistake  that  was  terrible  from  whatever  point 
of  view  we  regard  it.  First  of  all  we  learnt  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  series  of  more  or  less  pretty  chords  for  strong 
and  genuinely  expressive  melody  ;  second,  our  organists 
gradually  forgot  the  art  of  extemporising  a  free  accom¬ 
paniment.  Their  duty  was  simply  to  play  these  series 
of  chords  to  keep  the  congregation  approximately 
in  time  and  tune.  In  this  monotonous,  soul-destroying 
mill-round  of  labour  they  were  occupied  while  the 
German  organists  were  building  up  a  noble  technique 
and  constantly  finding  new  modes  of  expression  by 
devising  free  accompaniments  to  some  of  the  finest 
melodies  in  the  world.  The  result  can  be  seen  in  a 
period  of  thirty  years  :  the  German  organists  were 
musicians  and  had  put  together  the  system  of  technique 
which  Bach  and  Handel  used  ;  the  Englishmen  were 
not  even  organists  and  had  no  notion  whatever  about 
technique  :  they  had  lost  the  old-world  technique  and 
had  not  found  a  new  one,  had  not  even  thought  of  the 
necessity  or  advisability  of  finding  a  new  one.  Further, 
about  the  same  time,  and  following  I  suppose  the 
same  impulse,  they  gave  up  instrumental  music  in 
favour  of  choral  music.  In  the  earlier  days  it  is 
recorded  that  nearly  everyone  played  some  instrument  ; 
but  by  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  habit 
had  completely  died  out.  Meantime  Handel  had 
come  in.  He  found  a  few  musicians  like  Arne, 
remarkable  in  at  least  one  respect  :  that  they  possessed 
no  musicianship  whatever.  He  swept  them  away  and 
reigned.  Yet  after  his  death,  perhaps  even  during 
his  time,  I  doubt  whether  his  music  would  have  gained 
the  hold  it  did  but  for  two  things  :  it  was  largely  set  to 
religious  words,  and,  above  all,  it  was  easy.  This  last 
consideration  weighed  enormously  with  our  musician¬ 
shipless  musicians  and  wi'h  the  increasing  number  of 
persons  who  wanted  to  sing  in  choruses.  The  glory  of 
Handel's  music  few  people  perceived  ;  its  expressive¬ 
ness,  its  majesty,  its  picturesqueness,  were  nothing 
to  the  bulk  of  the  English  people  ;  but  it  had  sacred 
words  attached  and  every  musician  could  play  it  and 
nearly  everyone  with  a  voice  could  join  in  it.  So 
Handel,  as  played  and  sung  by  people  knowing  nothing 
of  music,  came  to  be  thought  the  finest  music  possible  ; 
and  it  was  impossible  to  throw  off  his  yoke. 

After  Handel  came  the  brief  reign  of  Haydn.  At 
first  his  music  was  found  very  intricate  and  difficult  to 
understand;  but  by  degrees  it  came  into  favour;  and 
together  with  Handel’s  it  held  the  field  until  the 
arrival  of  Spohr  and  Mendelssohn.  Spohr  never  got 
-any  great  grip  here,  though  his  oratorio  music  is 
comparatively  simple  and  generally  sickly  sweet. 
Mendelssohn  was  a  much  cleverer  person  and  saw 
much  more  clearly  what  would  please  the  English. 
He  wrote  it  for  them  and  was  set  on  high  amongst 
the  biggest  of  the  musical  prophets.  Although  in 
feeling  and  in  technique  hardly  a  shade  more  advanced 
and  modern  than  Handel,  although  a  mere  pigmy  com¬ 


pared  with  the  giant  Handel,  many  placed  him  by 
Handel’s  side  ;  and  to  this  day  you  will  find  belated 
critics  like  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  who  reckon  the 
“  Elijah,”  that  dismal,  sugary,  undramatic  work,  as 
amongst  the  greatest  glories  of  music.  Mendelssohn 
has  kept  the  clock  back  here  for  quite  half  a  century, 
though  it  is  only  fair  to  his  memory  to  admit  that  if  he 
had  not  done  so,  someone  else  would  probably  have 
been  found  to  do  it  instead  of  him.  We  were  quite 
satisfied  with  music  of  the  age  and  character  of  Handel’s  : 
sacred,  noisy,  easy  to  sing,  not  unpleasing  in  general 
effect ;  and  we  only  took  Mendelssohn’s  because 
it  was  the  nearest  to  what  we  wanted  and  had  a  super¬ 
ficial  air  of  being  modern.  This,  true  of  Mendelssohn, 
is  not  so  true  of  Handel.  Had  he  not  provided  us  with 
a  mass  of  music  set  to  sacred  words  and  easy  to  sing, 
the  tendency  towards  choral  music  might  never  have 
grown  so  powerful.  It  was  when  the  English  went 
after  choral  music  exclusively  that  the  most  awful 
mistake  was  made,  that  the  fatal  wrong  turning  was 
taken.  The  Germans  went  on  with  instrumental  music 
and  developed  their  German  art  to  we  know  what 
heights  and  splendours  ;  we  were  content  to  sing 
Handel,  or  Haydn,  or  Spohr,  or  Mendelssohn  ;  and  we 
have  produced  nothing.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 
All  that  can  be  done  in  mainly  choral  music  was  done 
centuries  ago  by  the  polyphonic  men  ;  and  without 
orchestras,  without  opera-houses,  how  could  we  be 
expected  to  do  anything  in  the  modern  forms  of  art 
which  are  only  of  use  in  the  opera-house  or  the 
orchestra  ? 

At  present  we  cannot  get  opera-houses  at  all, 
and  are  only  getting  orchestras  slowly,  because 
all  the  money  the  country  cares  to  spend  on 
music  is  absorbed  by  our  large  choral  societies,  by  the 
provincial  festivals  and  by  the  Handel  Festival — all  insti¬ 
tutions  intensely  interested  in  keeping  up  the  present  bad 
state  of  things.  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians 
is  not  a  body  of  which  I  think  highly  ;  there  are  too 
few  musicians  in  it  and  too  many  teachers  ;  and  the 
members  are  everlastingly  worrying  about  the  Regis¬ 
tration  of  Music  teachers  and  other  absurdities  of  the 
kind,  which  have  at  present  very  little  to  do  with 
music.  But  I  really  feel  grateful  to  it  for  giving  Dr. 
Prout  an  opportunity  on  Tuesday  of  denouncing  the 
evils  I  have  for  years  been  writing  against  in  these 
columns.  He  said,  “  In  such  cases  as  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall  Choir  or  the  Handel  Festival  Choir 
little  was  to  be  hoped  for.  They  were  past  praying 
for.  .  .  .  [The  Handel  Festival]  was  a  purely  com¬ 
mercial  speculation  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
art.  .  .  .  Many  would  remember  the  atrocious 

additions  to  Handel’s  scores  by  the  late  Sir  Michael 
Costa  at  these  festivals.  After  his  death  he  (Mr. 
Prout)  offered  to  Mr.  Manns  to  remove  Costa’s  arbitrary 
additions,  and  that  free  of  charge,  but  though  Mr. 
Manns  approved  of  it,  would  it  be  believed  that  the 
directors  of  the  Handel  Festival  declined  it?  .  .  . 
Happily  for  art  the  Festival  only  occurred  once  in  three 
years.”  Mr.  Prout  afterwards  suggested  the  decreasing 
of  the  size  of  choirs  ;  and  I  could  almost  wish  he  had 
recommended  their  total  abolition,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
his  ferocious  denunciation  will  have  some  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  our  average  musicians,  who  do  not  believe 
what  the  critics  say  and  are  incapable  of  understanding 
or  thinking  or  even  of  hearing  for  themselves.  If  in 
place  of  choral  societies  we  had  opera-houses  and 
orchestras,  things  might  at  last  begin  to  move.  If  we 
are  to  become  musical  at  all  we  must  have  opera, 
because  opera  is  the  one  undoubtedly  live  art- 
form  of  the  present  day.  When  some  years  ago 
Mr.  Carl  Rosa  gave  English  musicians  commissions 
to  write  operas,  neither  he  nor  Mackenzie  nor 
anyone  else  concerned  had  a  fair  chance.  There  was 
no  public  to  attend  opera;  the  average  man  and  woman 
thought  the  Handel  Festival  and  the  Royal  Choral 
Society  the  best  things  to  be  heard  in  music.  Now¬ 
adays,  as  I  said  only  a  week  or  two  ago,  opera  has  a 
better  chance.  We  are  not  so  completely  foreigner- 
ridden  ;  the  critics  at  least  regard  Italianised  names 
with  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  ;  and  the  younger 
men,  like  Elgar,  MacCunn,  Delius,  Granville  Bantock, 
have  shown  that  there  is  some  music  in  us  after  all. 
There  is  now  the  beginning  of  an  English  school,  but 
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he  is  a  bold  man  who  ventures  to  prophesy  that  it  will 
not  go  the  way  of  all  previous  art  enterprises  and  plans. 
The  history  of  music  in  this  country  for  the  last  century 
is  a  most  mournful  and  disheartening  one.  It  is  the 
more  disheartening  because  it  has  always  been  the 
musicians,  the  men  occupying  the  high  official  places, 
who  have  set  themselves  against  progress  or  the 
slightest  change  in  the  direction  of  the  good. 
Nowadays  the  men  in  high  official  places  are  not  much 
better  ;  but  their  power  has  been  taken  away  from 
them.  The  younger  men  laugh  at  them,  in  many 
instances  despise  them,  and  the  public  will  have  neither 
them  nor  their  musical-exercises.  If  the  new  century  is 
to  be  any  brighter,  the  change  will  be  brought  about  by 
the  younger  men  doing  all  they  can  to  further  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  opera  companies,  opera-houses  and 
orchestras.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it, 
and  there  will  not  be  much  for  many  years  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  amongst  the  youngsters  there  are  a  few  who 
would  prefer  small  incomes  and  an  artistic  life  to  a  dull 
monotonous  round  and  what  is,  after  all,  at  best  only  a 
moderate  income — the  income  that  our  academics  enjoy, 
the  income  for  which  some  of  them  have  thrown  away 
their  chances  of  making  names  in  the  great  musical 
world  of  Europe.  J.  F.  R. 


FRENCH  SCULPTORS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 

LADY  DILKE,  writing  in  a  country  where  books  on 
art  are  under  a  traditional  obligation  to  make 
themselves  popular,  quotes  as  representative  of  popular 
feeling  towards  sculpture  the  desolate  remark  of  one  of 
Gyp’s  characters,  in  the  sculpture  court  of  the  Salon, 
“  C’  a  l’air  un  peu  cimetiere,  v’  trouvez  pas  ?  ”  If  this  is 
typical  of  the  Paris  crowd  in  the  annual  cemetery  pro¬ 
vided  for  its  distraction,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in 
England  a  very  small  number  of  people  has  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  or  interest  in  the  French  sculpture  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  accident  that  has  placed 
Houdon’s  Voltaire  in  a  place  so  much  frequented  by 
visitors  as  the  Com^die  Fran^aise  has  rendered  that 
statue  to  some  degree  familiar  ;  but  for  twenty 
Englishmen  who  know  it,  there  is  not  perhaps  one 
who  knows  the  same  artist’s  Diane  Chasseresse  in 
the  Salle  de  Houdon  of  the  Louvre.  The  fact  that  the 
gallery  of  modern  French  sculpture  has  a  separate  and 
unobtrusive  entrance  is  partly  to  blame,  but  no  lover  of 
art  who  has  once  discovered  the  abode  of  that  enchant¬ 
ing  bronze  is  likely  to  revisit  Paris  without  making  a 
little  station  before  her.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  when  I  read 
in  Lady  Dilke’s  text  that  there  is  a  bronze  replica  in  the 
Wallace  Collection,  but  an  erratum  (itself  in  want  of  a 
trifling  correction)  explains  that  this  statue,  which  used 
to  be  in  the  collection,  now,  like  a  fig'ure  of  the  same 
family,  La  Baigneuse,  belongs  to  Sir  John  Murray 
Scott.  The  Louvre  version  suffered,  I  believe,  in  its 
surface  ten  years  ago  by  the  process  of  taking  a  cast 
from  it,  a  fact  that  makes  one  hesitate  to  speak  of  casts 
from  Houdon’s  bronzes  as  desirable,  but  if  a  cast  is  to 
be  had,  we  ought  to  have  one  at  South  Kensington. 

French  eighteenth-century  sculpture  is  not,  after  all, 
of  a  very  difficult  or  unpopular  kind.  It  is  never 
sculpture  raised  to  the  highest  power  and  rarely  pre¬ 
tends  that  it  is.  I  mean  that  the  figure  with  its  acces¬ 
sories  never  creates  that  thing  beyond  itself  which  is 
born  of  the  transcendent  designer’s  sense  of  shape.  In 
such  sculpture  the  planes  and  bosses,  the  arabesque  of 
limbs  lend  themselves  to  a  creature  of  the  block,  a 
being  of  masses,  turning  lights,  straining  lines  pits  and 
fret  of  shadows,  a  creature  that  fuses  the  shapes  within 
it  into  limbs  of  its  own,  yet  reflects  upon  their  smaller 
life  a  double  energy  from  its  rhythms. 

All  the  elements  that  take  an  excited  life  in  sculpture 
of  the  higher  degree  exist  in  sculpture  of  the  lower  but 
exist  much  as  soldiers,  explorers,  fanatics  exist  in  a 
drawing  room.  They  are  not  present  to  do  their  own 
work  but  to  grace  the  presence  of  another  ;  their  sub¬ 
dued  existence  takes  the  form  of  elegant  disposition  of 
limbs,  careful  ordonnance ,  dainty  detail,  delicate  finish 
of  surface.  The  figure  is  an  end  in  itself,  and  makes  an 

*  French  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By 
Lady  Dilke.  London  :  Bell.  1900.  42 s..  net.  (Companion  volume 

to  the  French  Painters  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  by  the  same  author.) 
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appeal  not  differing  greatly  from  the  appeal  the  original 
would  make  in  life.  The  aim  of  the  sculptor  is  to 
make  a  beautiful  woman  or  youth  rather  than  a 
beautiful  statue,  and  this  aim  is  only  varied  by  another, 
that  of  making  a  characteristic  portrait.  The  century 
is  rich  in  figures  exhibiting  grace,  wit  and  playfulness, 
and  also  in  portrait  busts,  even  from  the  lesser  men, 
lifelike  and  subtle  in  their  traits.  It  has  few  of  the 
works  that  have  the  power  of  enriching  and  endearing 
space  itself  to  the  vision  by  educing  its  secret  harmonies. 

The  Coustous,  with  whom  the  story  opens  in  Lady 
Dilke’s  volume,  continue  into  the  new  century  some¬ 
thing  of  the  grandiose  architectural  disposition  of  the 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Chevaux  de  Marly  have  a  big 
design  and  allure,  but  suffer  from  the  strange  habit 
coming  down  from  Roman  times  that  treats  bronze 
and  marble  as  alternative  forms.  The  rearing  horse, 
in  marble,  has  to  be  supported  by  an  absurd  pile  of  rocks 
under  his  belly.  Houdon  himself  seems  to  have  been  care¬ 
less  on  this  score,  for  his  Diana,  a  bronze  if  ever  there  was 
one,  exists  also  in  the  marble  executed  for  S.  Peters¬ 
burg,  with  a  support  of  rushes  to  uphold  the  figure  in 
its  flight.  The  Venus  of  Guillaume  Coustou  le  fils  at 
Potsdam  I  have  never  seen,  but  the  excellent  photo¬ 
graph  in  this  volume  shows  it  as  one  of  the  most 
sculpturesque  pieces  of  the  century.  The  left  leg,  arm 
and  head,  in  this  front  view,  correct  with  a  fine  vertical 
raideur  the  gently  stooping  gesture  of  the  figure.  Lady 
Dilke  has  a  good  word  for  the  famous  relief  by  Robert 
le  Lorrain,  the  Horses  of  the  Sun  Drinking ,  calling  it 
noble  and  free.  It  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of  the  vivacity 
of  its  parts,  to  measure  how  far  astray  the  sculpture  of 
the  time  could  go  when  not  confined  to  a  single 
figure.  These  forms,  spattered  like  soapsuds  over  the 
joints  of  the  stonework,  set  up  awkward  cutting  lines 
diversified  by  vague  flourishes.  The  moral  of  Coustou’s 
Tomb  of  the  Dauphin  in  Sens  Cathedral  is  the  same. 
The  figures  are  carefully  considered  individually  and 
even  grouped  into  a  kind  of  linear  relation  with  one 
another,  but  the  impression  is  of  separate  marble  people 
going  about  their  business,  of  a  very  well-arranged 
tableau  vivant  turned  into  stone.  The  motive  is 
literary,  not  plastic. 

If  Coustou  fils  is  a  sculptor  at  the  mercy  of  literary 
men,  not  possessed  enough  by  his  art  to  be  safe  among 
them,  Bouchardon  is  their  proper  prey,  three  parts 
pedant,  to  one  part  that  might  have  made  pretty  little 
toys.  He  was  of  course  all  for  the  correct  classicism 
of  which  he  was  told,  but  the  drawings  and  models  of 
his  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XV.  (destroyed  at  the 
Revolution)  show  how  silly  he  was  in  essence.  Our 
own  Boehm’s  lamentable  warriors  at  the  base  of  the 
Wellington  monument  are  heroic  compared  with  those 
nymphs  who  play  puss-in-  ne-corner  round  the  pedestal 
of  the  King  and  support  the  entablature  and  statue  the 
while  with  a  negligent  finger.  Love  making  a  Bow  of 
the  Club  of  Hercules  is  another  example  of  infinite  pains 
and  polishing  expended  on  a  conception  stupid  enough 
in  itself  and  plastically  rotten,  the  body  following  the 
curve  of  the  bow  like  a  shaky  tracing. 

Pigalle  is  a  very  different  sort  of  man.  His  Mercure 
attachant  ses  talonnieres  is  as  graceful  as  can  well  be, 
but  touches  much  higher  qualities  by  the  beauty  of  its 
design.  There  was  something  freakish  in  Pigalle’s 
nature,  a  desire  perhaps  to  free  his  sculpture  from  social 
and  fashionable  bonds  without  knowing  how  or  when. 
Thus  he  modelled  the  meagre  sedentary  Voltaire,  all 
sharp  face  and  no  body,  nude.  He  seems  to  have  had 
a  vision  of  the  bird  of  prey  in  him,  but  the  bird  of  prey 
pen  in  hand  looking  upwards  for  inspiration  is  too  great 
a  mixture  of  the  grotesque  and  conventional.  In  the 
Tomb  of  Marshal  Saxe  he  flounders  in  literary  sculpture 
like  Coustou  before  him.  The  same  sense  of  the 
grotesque  reality,  inopportune  for  the  style  of  the 
monument,  made  him  insist  on  introducing  Love  as 
well  as  France  Fame  and  Hercules  among  the  mourners. 
His  hero’s  exploits  in  the  field  of  love,  he  argued  were 
as  much  a  part  of  his  life  as  his  deeds  of  arms,  and  he 
delayed  the  execution  of  the  monument  till  the  objectors 
were  dead.  His  figure  of  Le  Citoyen  at  Reims  was 
another  assertion  of  original  thought  that  greatly 
struck  his  contemporaries,  and  was  more  in  the  true 
plastic  line. 

Falconnet"js]another  artist  not  quite  comfortably  “  in 
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his  dish.”  He  could  turn  a  pretty  Amour  Menafant  but 
had  the  ambition  to  play  the  greater  game.  ♦Photo¬ 
graphs  of  his  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in 
which  the  rearing  horse  reappears,  suggest  an  art 
rather  very  successfully  inflated  than  really  grand, 
Jean-jaques  Caffieri  and  Pajou,  like  their  master  Jean- 
Baptiste  Lemoyne,  are  accomplished  portrait-sculptors. 
The  typical  great  man  of  them  all,  doing  best  what  the 
others  do  well  and  not  doing  at  all  what  they  do  doubt¬ 
fully,  is  Houdon.  His  Diana  is  the  beautiful  woman 
as  statue,  and  the  image  of  a  particular  idea  of  grace  in 
woman,  the  idea  of  tapering,  effilc  limbs  and  proud  light 
poise.  So  his  Voltaire  is  the  top  of  the  time’s  portrai¬ 
ture,  and  is  only  the  greatest  of  a  whole  series  by  the 
same  hand.  Lady  Dilke  gives  the  Gluck  from  Berlin 
as  well,  and  (in  the  large-paper  edition)  the  Baigneuse. 
Of  the  Diana  only  the  head  is  reproduced  from  the 
marble  of  the  Hermitage. 

I  cannot  rate  Clodion  quite  so  high  as  is  customary. 
He  brings  a  fertile  fancy,  bright  spirit  and  dainty  work¬ 
manship,  to  the  frolics  of  his  fauns  and  little  Bacchantes, 
but  his  design  is  seldom  satisfying.  Test  him  away 
from  the  associations  of  his  frolics,  as  in  the  original 
mantelpiece  preserved  at  South  Kensington  (Madame 
de  Sdrilly’s  boudoir),  and  you  will  find  it  is  poorish 
stuff.  The  test,  of  course,  is  not  altogether  fair,  but 
it  emphasises  what  is  wanting  in  more  congenial  work. 
I  may  repeat  here  that  we  have  at  Kensington  (Jones 
Collection,  &c.)  and  the  Wallace  Gallery  the  beginnings 
of  a  gallery  of  French  sculpture.  The  Wallace  pieces 
are  not  yet  catalogued,  so  it  is  difficult  to  indicate 
them  ;  one  of  the  most  imposing  pieces  is  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Girardon’s  great  bust  of  Louis  XIV. 

Lady  Dilke’s  book,  along  with  these  collections,  will 
help  the  study  of  the  eighteenth-century  period.  It  is 
properly  a  work  of  reference  for  those  who  have 
become  interested  in  the  artists.  Criticism,  narrative, 
and  description  are  severely  restrained  to  leave  room 
for  the  groundwork  of  facts  about  the  relations  of  these 
men  to  one  another,  to  the  Academy  and  to  their 
patrons,  all  going  to  elucidate  the  history  of  their 
works,  details  about  whose  fortunes  and  present  situa¬ 
tion  are  added.  This  means  a  text  thick  peppered  with 
references  to  the  published  archives  of  the  time,  and 
represents  a  labour  which  no  one  has  executed  for  the 
whole  field  even  in  France.  In  England  there  probably 
exists  no  reviewer  who  can  control  the  results  by 
anything  like  an  equal  knowledge  of  the  documents. 
I,  at  least,  have  no  such  pretension.  With  all  this 
research  in  the  bones  of  the  history,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  amusing  flesh  and  blood,  as  in  Pigalle’s  story 
that  he  could  not  get  Voltaire  to  sit  quiet  until  he 
told  him  that  six  months  would  have  been  necessary  to 
produce  the  Golden  Calf.  Lady  Dilke  might  well  have 
quoted  in  full  the  interesting  letter  of  Houdon  of  which 
she  quotes  a  fragment.  The  critics  had  read  a  heap  of 
intentions  into  his  Diana  and  praised  it  as  perfect.  He 
refuses  praise  that  he  thinks  is  beside  the  mark  with  a 
kind  of  proud  modesty.  The  letter  is  an  admirable 
comment  on  the  reputation  that  the  gossip  of  certain 
contemporaries  gave  him  as  a  charlatan,  because  he 
allowed  people  to  visit  his  studio  while  work  was  in 
progress. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  larger  section  only  of  the  book. 
The  first  forty-four  pages  treat  of  architecture  for  the 
same  period,  sum  up  lucidly  the  social  requirements 
that  changed  the  direction  of  the  art,  and  describe  the 
classic  intrusion  that  froze  its  living  tradition.  Illus¬ 
trations  are  given  of  the  great  “  Places  ”  that  in  various 
towns  of  France  followed  and  enlarged  the  magnificent 
model  left  by  Mansart  in  the  Place  de  Vendome. 
Jaques-Ange  Gabriel  receives  his  due  and  the  other 
chief  men  are  placed.  But  one  feels  that  the  subject 
has  been  a  little  cramped  by  want  of  space.  The 
difference  of  planning  that  characterised  the  new 
architecture  calls  for  illustration,  and  also  the  detail  of 
exteriors.  To  some  extent  the  treatment  of  interiors 
will  fall  under  the  third  section  of  Lady  Dilke’s  work, 
the  volume  dealing  with  the  decorative  arts.  Perhaps 
a  better  arrangement  would  have  been  to  group 
architecture  with  these.  In  any  case  the  author  has 
probably  given  us  rather  as  much  as  she  dared  than  as 
much  as  she  would. 

I  will  end  with  a  word  of  friendly  advice  to  the 


publisher  about  page- designing.  The  experiment  in 
these  volumes  is  not  happy.  The  number  of  the  page 
is  brought  down  below  the  text,  and  the  chapter  head¬ 
ing  spotted  in  at  the  top  of  the  margin.  The  whole 
page  is  thereupon  shifted  up  so  that  the  top  margin  is 
truncated.  The  marginal  heading,  moreover,  is  in  a 
different  style  of  type  from  the  Caslon  of  the  text, 
making  a  heavier  spot  thereby.  On  the  other  hand 
the  illustrations  are  numerous,  all  useful,  and  many  of 
them  very  successful.  D.  S.  M. 

SHAKESPEARE  IN  TWO  DIRECTIONS. 

T  has  been  the  fashion  of  the  past  few  years,  and  is 
still  the  fashion,  to  clamour  for  sight  of  all  the 
plays  that  Shakespeare  wrote.  That  any  one  of  them 
should  not  be  seen  somewhere  or  other,  now  and  again, 
across  footlights,  is  held  to  be  an  insult  to  the  national 
poet’s  memory.  I  do  not  profess  to  take  this  view. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  less 
good  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  ought,  for  Shakespeare’s 
sake,  and  for  sake  of  the  reverence  we  owe  him,  not 
to  be  pulled  off  shelves  into  theatres.  They  do  not  in¬ 
crease  his  reputation  :  rather,  they  detract  from  it.  To 
scholars  and  artists  they  are  interesting,  as  the 
hack-work  of  genius.  But  to  the  majority  of 
people  (to  impress  whom,  it  is  argued,  they  ought  to 
be  produced)  they  are  but  a  means  of  persuasion  that 
Shakespeare  is  over-rated.  Therefore,  I  should  prefer 
that  they  were  left  on  those  shelves,  from  which 
scholars  and  artists  are  able,  and  other  people  are 
unlikely,  to  take  them  down  for  study.  “  But  then,” 
you  might  argue,  “  we  should  be  driven  back  on  a  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  the  best  plays.”  Well !  no  one  has 
argued  more  persistently  than  I  that  we  have  seen 
“Hamlet”  and  certain  other  masterpieces  so  often 
that  they  have  become  stale  and  unprofitable  as 
drama,  so  often  that  they  are  mere  vehicles  for  rival 
expositions  in  the  art  of  acting.  Nor  do  I  evacuate 
this  well-held  ground.  My  answer  to  your  argument 
is  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Shakespeare  should 
be  acted  at  all  seasons.  To  have  a  glut  of  him  is 
not  necessary  to  the  national  salvation.  Certainly,  it 
were  well  that  we  should  be  kept  always  in  touch  with 
his  best  work.  But  his  best  work  should  not  be  laid 
before  us  so  often  as  to  rob  us  of  the  capacity  for  being 
freshly  affected  by  it.  And  his  second-best  and  third-best 
work  should  not  be  laid  before  us  at  all.  We  ought 
all  to  love  him,  and  those  frantic  idolaters  who  would 
fain  force  him  down  our  throats  are  making  the  task 
rather  difficult.  They  are  doing  a  disservice  to  their 
idol.  They  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  public 
that  the  more  it  sees  of  Shakespeare  the  more  its  mind 
will  be  improved.  Accordingly,  the  public  goes,  and 
goes,  to  see  Shakespeare.  It  sees  in  him  a  vast  and 
necessary  means  of  edification.  But,  one  may  safely 
hazard,  the  more  it  sees  of  him  the  further  it  recedes 
from  aesthetic  delight  in  him.  The  more  often  it  sees 
“  Hamlet”  the  less  does  the  play  mean  to  it.  Nor  can 
it  see  such  plays  as  “  Henry  V.”  and  “  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew  ”  without  feeling,  aesthetically,  (not,  of 
course,  morally)  that  Shakespeare  was  not  so  great  a 
man  as  we  make  him  out. 

At  the  Lyceum,  “Henry  V.”  is  running;  at  the 
Comedy,  Mr.  Benson  has  just  produced  “The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.”  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  neither  of 
these  plays  would  have  been  set  before  us  on  its  own 
merits.  Had  either  of  them  been  written  by  any  other 
Elizabethan,  it  would  have  languished  on  the  shelf, 
where  languish  so  many  Elizabethan  plays  much 
worthier  than  they  to  be  set  upon  the  stage.  Each  of 
them  is  but  the  hack-work  of  genius.  Here  and  there, 
in  the  facile  rhetoric  and  braggadocio  of  the  one,  you 
have  passages  of  authentic  poetry,  of  emotion  nobly 
inspired  ;  here  and  there,  in  the  crude  rough-and-tumble 
and  the  long-drawn  verbal  japing  of  the  other,  you  have 
passages  of  strong  and  dancing  humour.  But  in 
neither  of  them  is  the  proportion  of  true  to  false,  of 
delightful  to  tedious,  great  enough  to  console  me  for 
the  knowledge  that  the  public  is  sitting  through  them 
and  seeing  in  them  reason  for  supposing  Shakespeare’s 
supremacy  to  be  due  rather  to  the  vague  edification  that 
is  to  be  derived  from  him  than  to  consummate  genius 
in  art. 
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However,  there  the  public  sits,  having  paid  its 
money,  and  I  am  not  likely  to  deter  managers 
from  their  task  of  providing  this  vague  edification 
which  the  public  has  been  taught  to  demand  of  them. 
Since  the  second-rate  and  the  third-rate  plays  of 
Shakespeare  will  continue  to  be  produced,  let  me  con¬ 
sider  merely  what  is  the  best  manner  of  producing 
them.  Or  rather,  I  should  say,  which  is  the  better 
manner ;  for  there  are  but  two.  One  is  to  produce 
them  with  pomp  and  circumstance,  with  all  accessories 
of  beautiful  dresses  and  scenery,  elaborate  stage- 
management,  appropriate  music,  accomplished  and  care¬ 
fully-selected  mimes.  It  is  in  this,  the  modern  manner, 
that  “  Henry  V.”  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  and  Mr.  William  Mollison.  The  other  manner, 
the  old-fashioned  manner,  applied  by  Mr.  Benson  to 
“The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  is  to  give  the  play, 
quite  simply,  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  say  ad¬ 
visedly  “what  it  is  worth.”  For,  certainly,  such  a 
play  as  “The  Taming  of  the  Shrew”  does  not  in  itself 
deserve  any  great  outlay  of  money  or  taste.  Nor 
such  plays  as  “Henry  V.”  Nevertheless,  I  prefer 
them  to  be  rewarded  beyond  their  deserts.  Shake¬ 
speare’s  good  plays,  which  do  deserve  a  great  outlay 
of  money  and  taste,  are  (if  you  do  not  know  them  too 
well)  delightful  under  any  conditions.  Good  conditions 
merely  heighten  the  degree  of  one’s  pleasure.  But 
Shakespeare’s  bad  plays  can  be  made  tolerable  only  by 
beautiful  production  and  performance.  If  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  performance  be  beautiful  enough,  they  become 
delightful.  This  was  the  case  with  “  King  John  ” 
at  Her  Majesty’s.  It  is  also,  I  think,  the  case  with 
“  Henry  V.”  at  the  Lyceum.  I  remember  Mr.  Benson, 
last  year,  produced  this  same  play  at  this  same  theatre. 
I  found  it  insufferably  tedious.  Now  that  it  is  beauti¬ 
fully  mounted  and  acted,  I  enjoy  it  very  much  indeed. 
At  least,  I  enjoy  the  mounting  and  the  acting.  My 
enjoyment  of  them  does  not  make  me  cease  to  regret 
that  they  are  not  applied  to  worthier  material. 

To  the  part  of  Henry  V.  Mr.  Waller  is  as  well-suited 
as  was  Mr.  Benson  ill-suited.  Mr.  Waller  is  not  a 
supple  nor  highly  imaginative  actor  ;  but  he  has  im¬ 
mense  verve  and  virility  ;  he  bears  himself  gallantly, 
and  he  has  humour ;  he  has,  above  all,  an  incom¬ 
parably  fine  voice,  and  an  elocution  which  wrings  the 
full  value  out  of  every  syllable.  His  innumerable  long 
speeches  in  this  play  stir  one  in  virtue  of  their  delivery. 
The  rest  of  the  mimes  support  him  well,  especially 
Miss  Lily  Hanbury.  She,  as  the  Chorus,  has  most  of 
the  purple  patches  of  poetry  that  are  in  the  play.  Mr. 
Benson,  I  think,  omitted  the  Chorus  from  his  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  one  thing  quite 
worth  retention. 

Mr.  Waller,  I  fancy,  would  be  a  good  Petruchio. 
Mr.  Benson  is  not.  Nor  is  Mrs.  Benson  a  good 
Katharina.  Such  charm  as  can  be  extracted  from  the 
story  of  Petruchio’s  wooing  can  be  extracted  only  if 
Petruchio  seems  a  sanguine  gallant,  and  Katharina  a 
hoyden  whose  roughness  is  but  on  the  surface  of  a  sweet 
and  womanly  disposition.  Mrs.  Benson  makes 
Katharina  a  shrew  to  the  core,  a  malevolent  being 
whose  manners  are  but  the  outward  sign  of  a  thoroughly 
hysterical  temperament.  Even  admitting  Mrs.  Benson’s 
conception  of  the  part,  I  should  object  that  her  expres¬ 
sion  of  it  was  inartistic.  In  comedy,  unpleasant  things 
must  be  pleasantly  unpleasant.  They  must  not  be  carried 
to  the  point  of  making  one  personally  uncomfortable. 
Mrs.  Benson’s  manner  of  threatening  Bianca  with  a  pin 
was  such  raw  realism  that  one  felt  inclined  to  cry 
“  Don’t.”  And  the  prolonged  shriek  which  she 
uttered  when  Petruchio  held  her  in  his  arms  was 
such  that  the  shriek  of  an  express  train  passing 
through  a  station  would  have  seemed  musical  by 
contrast.  But  my  main  point  of  objection  is  that 
Katharina  ought  to  be  represented  as  being  in  herself 
a  charming  creature,  worthy  to  be  tamed.  If  she  had 
been  a  shrew  and  nothing  else,  Petruchio  would  not 
have  tolerated  her  for  one  moment.  In  any  case,  no 
Katharina — Shakespeare’s  or  Mrs.  Benson’s — would 
have  been  tamed  by  such  a  Petruchio  as  Mr. 
Benson’s.  All  the  while  this  Petruchio  was  trying  to 
dominate  his  bride,  Sydney  Smith’s  phrase  about 
“being  preached  at  by  wild  curates”  was  recurring 
to  me.  Mr.  Benson’s  conception  of  the  part 


was  good  enough.  But  Nature,  and  his  habit  of 
intoning  his  words,  prevented  him  from  being  possible 
in  it.  From  first  to  last,  he  was  a  wild  curate, 
and  nothing  nfore.  Though  some  members  of  the 
company  were  good  in  their  parts,  the  performance,  as  a 
whole,  lacked  the  gusto  that  one  finds  in  most  of  the 
Bensonian  shows.  However,  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
company  again,  and  to  know  that  I  shall  have  to  see  it 
often  in  the  immediate  future.  Habits  are  stronger  than 
principles.  Deeply  though  I  disapprove  of  a  stock- 
company  devoted  to  Shakespeare,  it  exerts  on  me, 
despite  myself,  a  kind  of  cosy  fascination.  Mistaken 
and  mischievous  though  Mr.  Benson  seems  to  me  in  his 
policy,  I  cannot  help  wishing  him  well.  As  a  fanatic, 
he  compels  me  to  like  him,  to  respect  him.  “  C'est  bien 
beau,  cet  amour  qui  ne  se  fane  jamais.  Moi ,  je  n  e  le 
comprends  pas.  Mais  c'est  beau."  Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  York,  14  December,  1900. 

Sir, — The  victory  of  Mr.  McKinley  last  month  was 
perhaps  as  great  a  surprise  for  his  party  as  it  certainly 
was  for  the  Democrats.  Not  that  any  except  a  few 
over-sanguine  friends  of  Mr.  Bryan  expected  him  to 
win,  but  even  among  Republicans  there  was  a  kind 
of  vague  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  very  close  race. 
The  result  of  the  election  has  been  to  show  that  the  old 
Democratic  party  no  longer  exists,  and  that  the  recon¬ 
struction  which  is  being  talked  about  cannot  be  effected 
on  the  old  lines.  As  to  the  causes  contributing 
to  Mr.  McKinley’s  success  they  are  many  and  various. 
One  of  the  most  potent  was  probably  the  unfortunate 
association  of  the  Tammany  organisation  of  this  city  with 
the  Bryan  Democrats.  It  was  a  millstone  round  their 
necks,  and  though  there  are  many  who  regret  Mr.  Bryan’s 
defeat,  there  will  be  found  very  few  indeed  who  are  not 
gratified  with  the  prospect  of  its  having  also  involved 
the  submerging  of  Mr.  Croker  and  all  he  stands  for. 
The  greatest  service  that  Mr.  T.  C.  Platt  ever  did  the 
Republican  party  was  when  in  1897  at  the  greater  New 
York  Mayoralty  election,  he  put  up  a  Republican  candi¬ 
date  whose  election  was  a  patent  impossibility  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Reform  candidate,  Mr.  Seth  Low,  from 
winning,  thereby  throwing  the  government  of  New 
York  with  its  submissive  population  into  the  hands  of 
men  whose  whole  aim  was  to  enrich  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  sheepish  taxpayers.  Crokerism  in  New 
York  frightened  numberless  Democrats,  and  sent  back  to 
the  Republican  fold  many  who  for  different  reasons  had  at 
one  time  intended  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  protest 
against  Mr.  McKinley’s  foreign  policy  and  leanings  to¬ 
wards  militarism.  In  the  middle  and  western  States  the 
possibility  that  Mr.  Croker  might  have  too  strong  an 
influence  in  the  councils  of  the  party,  if  Mr.  Bryan  were 
elected,  caused  many  Democrats  to  mark  their  ballots 
for  Mr.  McKinley. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  expansion.  The 
opposition  to  Mr.  McKinley’s  Philippines  policy  does 
not  find  adherents  among  commercial  Democrats,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  far  western  and  Pacific-slope  States, 
whose  trade  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  in  connexion  with  the  Spanish  war  and  the 
conflict  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  Chinese  imbroglio. 
Many  Democrats  certainly  contributed  by  their  votes 
on  this  point  to  the  defeat  of  their  own  party  candidate. 
The  relative  prosperity  too  among  the  western  farmers, 
which  the  part)?  organs  attributed  to  the  President’s 
policy  instead  of  to  its  true  causes,  the  succession 
of  bad  crops  in  Russia  and  India,  sent  many  who 
voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  over  to  Mr.  McKinley  in 
November  last.  In  connexion  with  this  matter  I  had 
a  curious  account  from  a  friend  who  made  a  tour  in  the 
West  just  before  the  election,  of  the  way  in  which 
numbers  of  farmers  in  one  of  the  Western  States  were 
gained  over  to  the  Republican  side.  No  meetings  were 
held  by  the  manager  of  the  Republican  party,  but  he 
“  saw  ”  the  Lutheran  clergy,  German  and  Scandinavian 
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who  are  mostly  poor  men  with  large  families.  They  went 
quietly  about  from  house  to  house  using  their  spiritual 
influence  on  the  members  of  their  congregations.  They 
represented  to  them  that  Providence  had  blessed  them 
with  abundant  harvests  and  the  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  had  found  them  markets,  and  that  it  would  be 
only  tempting  their  luck  to  vote  against  Mr.  McKinley. 
The  result  was  that  in  districts  previously  Democratic 
the  vote  went  Republican.  “Seeing”  influential 
persons  in  doubtful  or  adverse  districts  is  of  course 
nothing  new  in  political  contests  anywhere,  but  the 
substantial  advantages  that  came  of  interviews  by  the 
party  managers  were  in  the  recent  campaign  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  Republican  candidate.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  paid  into  the  party  fund  by  corporations  and 
syndicates,  whose  interests  were  threatened  in  the 
event  of  Mr.  Bryan’s  election,  went  into  millions  of 
dollars. 

Finally,  the  religious  question  played  a  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  in  securing  Mr.  McKinley’s  election.  A 
large  Catholic  vote  went  to  the  Democratic  candidate 
on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Government  and  the 
Protestant  missionaries  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  in 
regard  to  the  properties  owned  or  claimed  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  monastic  bodies  in  those  islands. 
Other  interferences  with  the  ecclesiastical  rules 
in  social  matters,  notably  those  relating  tc  marriage 
and  divorce,  have  stirred  the  fiercest  resentment 
among  the  Catholic  clergy  all  over  the  country,  and 
as  far  as  their  influence  extended,  it  was  exercised 
against  Mr.  McKinley  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bryan. 
This  produced  a  reaction  among  Protestant  Democrats 
who  added  to  the  Republican  vote  on  religious  grounds. 
It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  large  vote  cast 
last  month  was  heaped  up  from  many  issues.  The 
Socialist  vote  that  was  not  given  straight  went  for  Mr. 
Bryan.  The  straight  vote  is  not  yet  fully  known,  the 
count  not  having  been  completed.  It  is  also  known 
that  in  a  great  many  cases  the  Socialist  vote  has  not 
been  recognised  by  the  election  officials,  but  either  cast 
to  the  Republican  party  or  thrown  out  altogether.  The 
Socialist  leaders  say  that  this  is  the  last  election  in 
which  Socialists  will  vote  for  candidates  of  either  of 
the  old  parties.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  the  Socialist  vote  would,  in  any  case,  had 
it  all  been  given  straight  have  amounted  to  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  It  is  however  growing  so  fast 
that  it  is  frightening  men  of  substance  out  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  into  the  Republican,  and  so  insensibly 
bringing  about  the.  separation  of  our  people  into  two 
antagonistic  classes  instead  of  parties,  with  opposing 
material  interests  and  diverging  political  aims. 

To  touch  on  the  financial  questions  of  16  to  1  and  the 
gold  standard  is  hardly  necessary.  They  really  played 
a  very  insignificant  part  in  the  campaign  and  were 
generally  regarded  as  dead  issues.  It  was  the  attack 
on  the  Trusts  that  drove  the  moneyed  people  over  to 
the  Republican  party,  for  though  there  were  millionaires 
among  the  Democrats  every  one  understood  their  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  one  of  expediency,  and  in  no  way  strengthen¬ 
ing  to  the  party.  By  the  time  the  next  Presidential 
election  comes  round  they  will,  in  all  probability,  have 
passed  over  to  the  Republican  party,  which  would  be 
their  natural  place.  Meantime  Mr.  McKinley  has  a 
great  majority  behind  him  and  practically  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  as  well.  What  he  will 
do  with  them  or  they  with  him  we  shall  see  later  on. 
There  are  many  new  and  curious  currents  entering  into 
our  national  politics,  but  it  is  too  early  yet  to  say  to 
what  they  will  lead.  Yesterday’s  vote  on  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Canal  Treaty  is  one  of  the  first  straws  afloat 
on  the  tide  of  coming  events.  An  American. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  RITUALISM  TO 
PRIESTCRAFT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Vicarage,  Egham,  1  January,  1901. 

Sir,— One  cannot  but  admire  the  skill  of  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil’s  paper  in  vindicating  Ritualism  from  augmenting 
priestly  power  and  influence,  but  the  force  of  his  reason¬ 
ing  relates  too  exclusively  to  the  masculine  element  of 


the  population.  It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  the 
average  man  amongst  us  does  not  care  much  for 
differences  of  doctrine,  respects  hard-working  Ritual¬ 
istic  clergy  because  they  are  such,  and  does  not  forfeit 
any  particle  of  his  independence  because  of  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  a  ritual  which  he  tolerates  and  even  encourages. 
But  as  regards  our  women  it  would  be  an  interesting 
question  to  know  if  the  practice  of  Confession  (if  not  a 
legitimate)  is  not  an  inevitable  consequence  of 
Ritualism  ?  If  the  practice  is  not  increased  and  in¬ 
creasing?  If  a  woman,  who  stands  in  that  relationship 
to  a  priest,  is  not  in  his  power  ?  And  if  her  power, 
which  is  unquestionably  great,  does  not  in  the  same 
proportion  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  ?  If 
his  lordship’s  pen,  which  possesses  so  much  power  and 
cogency,  could  establish  a  negative  on  these  points,  I 
think  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
of  the  British  householder. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  Trevor  Nicholson 
(Vicar  of  Egham). 

THREE  SURREY  CHURCHES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Guildford,  Surrey. 

Sir,— Your  correspondent  “Archivist”  twits  me 
with  having  overlooked  an  unnamed  document  in  the 
British  Museum  and  the  Public  Record  Office.  It  were 
nothing  strange.  Strange  indeed  that  Surrey  chroni¬ 
clers  old  and  new,  as  well  as  the  long-established 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  have  alike  failed  to 
discover  this  elusive  document.  Stranger  still,  the 
author  of  “Stephan  Langton  ”  himself  does  not  once 
refer  to  it.  But  the  mantle  of  Tupper  has  fallen  upon 
“Archivist”  and  if  he  will  lift  the  S.  Martha’s  part 
of  the  “  cousin  Stevie  ”  and  charming  “  Alice  ”  story, 
out  of  the  realm  of  romance,  into  that  of  history,  by 
deigning  to  indicate  the  document  which  he  appears 
to  know  so  well,  Surrey  folk  at  least,  will  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  Yours  faithfully, 

P.  G.  Palmer. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  am  afraid  that  I  have  not  sufficient  leisure  to 
give  to  other  authors  information  that  they  lack  in 
order  to  render  their  books  accurate,  especially  to  an 
author  who  has  not  used  the  ordinary  sources  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Many  things  have  been  discovered  since  the 
days  of  Tupper,  and  statements  which  he  and  others 
had  made  at  haphazard  or  with  insufficient  knowledge 
have  often  been  proved  to  have  foundation  in  solid  fact. 
If  Mr.  Palmer  waits  a  while,  he  will  see  evidence  in 
the  press,  such  as  he  now  desires,  but  the  time  is  pre¬ 
mature  to  give  all  that  is  known  at  this  moment.  He 
has  evidently  however  never  searched  the  roll  of 
Newark,  nor  the  records  of  the  Augustinian  Canons 
nor  the  Deeds  of  Surrender  in  the  Patent  Rolls  nor 
the  Exchequer  Rolls  and  Petitions  nor  the  papers  of  the 
Friars  Minor  or  he  would  easily  have  found  (if  he 
could  read  the  Rolls)  very  much  information  bearing 
upon  his  subject  and  proving  the  two  facts  that  your 
reviewer  and  your  undersigned  correspondent,  who  are 
two  separate  persons,  know  so  well. 

Yours  truly, 

Archivist. 


“L’ ITALIA  MODERNA.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

16  Carleton  Road,  Tufnell  Park,  N. 

31  December,  1900. 

Sir, — May  I  venture  to  correct  an  inaccuracy  on  the 
part  of  your  Italian  reviewer,  when  writing  of  Professor 
Pietro  Orsi’s  work — “  L’  Italia  Moderna,”  in  your  issue 
of  22  December. 

He  says  of  the  book  in  question  that  “  it  is  nothing 
less  than  the  ‘Modern  Italy’ of  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin’s 
‘  Story  of  the  Nations  ’  series.” 

May  I  be  permitted  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
following  facts  ?  "  $jP' 

First  that  the  translation  was  made  from  a  MS- 
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written  specially  for  Mr.  Unwin  by  Signor  Orsi  for  the 
“  Story  of  the  Nations:”  second  that,  as  the  author 
points  out  in  a  note,  many  important  additions  have 
been  made  in  the  Italian  edition  :  third  that  in  deference 
to  Professor  Orsi’s  own  wish,  the  first  article  of  the 
statute  was  purposely  omitted  in  the  English  version. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

The  Translator. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Springbank,  Hamilton,  N.B.,  23rd  December,  1900. 

Sir, — At  present  almost  every  magazine  and  review 
one  reads  contains  an  article  on  the  training  of  our 
officers.  Every  writer  points  out  defects  in  the  present 
system  and  many  really  good  suggestions  have  been 
made  as  to  its  improvement.  I  am  no  expert  and  the 
following  may  be  impracticable.  Should  not  the  age  for 
entering  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  be  made  much  lowTer 
— say  at  15  or  16?  The  training  could  then,  owing 
to  the  longer  time  available  before  passing  out,  be 
more  practical  and  less  theoretical.  The  advantages  of 
entering  the  service  young  and  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
instruction  are  clearly  shown  in  the  case  of  naval  officers. 
— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  M.  J.  B. 


“SILENCE  GIVES  CONSENT.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Sloane  Square,  W.,  29  Dec.,  1900. 

Sir, — Three  times  in  the  last  month,  once  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  once  by  myself,  and  now  again  in  the 
“Saturday”  of  this  week,  in  an  editorial,  has  the 
horrible  story  of  the  barbarous  and  useless  torture  of 
albatrosses  by  a  sea-captain  in  the  employment  of 
Sir  William  Corry  been  retold. 

The  kind-hearted,  the  respectable,  the  brave  and 
tender  public  has  made  no  sign,  and  the  captain  and  his 
employer  have  sat  as  solid  as  limpets  on  a  rock. 

Therefore  I  presume  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
the  delinquents  are  quite  satisfied,  and  will  repeat  their 
“experiments.”  f  know  that  a  question  was  to  have 
been  put  down  in  the  House  about  the  matter.  So  far 
I  have  seen  no  notice  of  it.  Surely7  “the  clerks  at  the 
table ’’cannot  have  bilked  it.  Mr.  Speaker  cannot,  I 
think,  have  ruled  it  out  of  order.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
maturing  against  the  opening  of  the  gas-works  in 
February.  But  the  question  will  be  asked,  even  if  I 
have  to  go  to  the  “  Celtic  fringe  ”  to  get  it  put. 

In  the  meantime,  I  invite  the  co-operation  of  natural¬ 
ists  and  lovers  of  birds.  Perhaps  Mr.  Aflalo  will 
oblige. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 


CAN  LIONS  BE  TAMED? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hants, 

2  January-,  1901. 

Sir, — In  the  Christmas  number  of  the  “  Strand 
Magazine”  there  is  an  article,  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Adams, 
on  “The  Training  of  Lions  and  other  Great  Cats” 
which  ought  to  be  read  carefully  by  all  true  students 
of  animals  and  their  ways  It  ends  however  with  the 
statement  that  “  the  tame  [as  opposed  to  trained]  lion 
is  a  chimera  of  the  optimistic  imagination,  a  forecast 
of  the  millennium.” 

As  to  this  I  for  one  should  greatly  like  to  know  if 
all  experts  are  agreed.  Edmund  Kean’s  tame  lion  is 
not  mentioned  in  all  the  notices  of  that  great  actor’s 
career,  but  a  notice  upon  which  I  lately  happened 
bears  every  mark  of  authority7.  The  story  of  a  tame 
lion  kept  like  (what  it  was)  a  great  cat  in  the  Sanger 
family,  and  used  in  the  circus  processions,  is  com¬ 
paratively  quite  recent,  and  should  therefore  be  pretty 
easy  of  verification  or  the  reverse. — Yours  truly, 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


REVIEWS. 

PROFESSOR  RALEIGH  ON  MILTON. 

“Milton.”  By  Walter  Raleigh.  London:  Edward 
Arnold.  1900.  6s. 

EFORE  proceeding  to  say  how  much  we  admire 
this  notable  piece  of  criticism,  we  may  refer  to  one 
or  two  little  points  as  to  which  we  find  ourselves  out  of 
sympathy.  We  are  heartily  sick,  for  one  thing,  of  the 
current  fashion  of  sneering  at  the  “  Idylls  of  the  King.” 
If  Milton,  as  he  thought  of  doing,  had  dealt  with  the, 
Arthur  legends,  “one  thing,”  says  Professor  Raleigh,. 
“  is  certain  ;  he  would  have  set  up  the  warrior  King  as 
a  perfectly  objective  figure,  hampered  by  no  allegory, 
and  with  no  inward  and  spiritual  signification.”  We 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  how  Professor  Raleigh  is- 
certain  of  this,  and  we  entirely  disbelieve  it,  but  it  is  a 
thesis  which  we  might  have  patiently  borne  to  see 
developed  by  his  own  originality.  What  we  fear  is  that 
the  passage  will  prove  a  most  unseasonable  encou¬ 
ragement  to  the  mere  parrots  who  are  always  prating 
that  King  Arthur  was  too  much  like  a  “  Modern  Gentle¬ 
man  ”  and  did  not  stain  his  limbs  with  woad,  or  eat 
the  bag-puddings  of  his  day,  or  whatever  it  is 
they  wish  him  to  have  done.  Who  in  his  senses 
can  believe  that  any  English  poet  could  have 
given  us  an  “  objectively  ”  real  King  Arthur?  These 
people  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  Tennyson’s 
allegory  will  not  bite  them — we  heartily  wish  it  would. 
And,  apart  from  this  crying  for  the  moon  of  an  objec¬ 
tive  Arthur,  their  point  of  view  is  that  of  schoolgirls 
who  want  to  know,  not  whether  the  book  is  well 
written,  but  “  what  the  hero  is  like.”  As  if  it  had  been 
found,  when  we  think  over  the  great  epics  of  the  world, 
to  matter  one — parrot-cry!  As  for  Hineas  we  all 
know  that  he  had  about  as  much  character  as  Tomlin¬ 
son,  and  if  Tennyson’s  hero  was  a  prig,  Milton’s  hero, 
as  Professor  Raleigh  agrees,  was  the  Devil  himself— 
a  grand  hero  no  doubt  but  even  in  his  grandeur  not 
the  whole  making  of  “  Paradise  Lost.”  The  author 
allusively  remarks — “Truly,  Adam  might  boast,  like 
Gibbon,  that  he  fell  by  a  noble  hand  ”  and  the  pages- 
in  which  the  nobility  of  Satan’s  character  is  worked 
out  are  among  the  most  effective  in  the  book. 

We  turn  to  the  ornate  passage  in  which  the  author 
glorifies  Rochester  and  Sedley  as  love-poets  at  the 
expense  of  the  Puritanic  Milton.  “  The  wind  bloweth 
where  it  listeth  ;  the  wandering  fire  of  song  touches- 
the  hearts  and  lips  of  whom  it  will.  Milton  built  an 
altar  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  he  made  a  great 
trench  about  the  altar,  and  he  put  the  wood  in  order, 
and  loaded  the  altar  with  rich  exotic  offerings,  cassia 
and  nard,  odorous  gums  and  balm,  and  fruit  burnished 
with  golden  rind.  But  the  fire  from  Heaven  descended 
on  the  hastily  piled  altars  of  the  sons  of  Belial,  and 
left  Milton’s  gorgeous  altar  cold.”  We  think  this  a 
little  hard  on  Milton,  who,  considering  his  married 
unhappiness,  and  the  fact  that  his  theme  kept  him  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  stilts  of  the  unreal — “  not  all  the 
dignity  of  Adam,  nor  all  the  beauty  of  Eve,  can  make 
us  forget  that  they  are  nut-eaters,  that  they  have  not 
the  art  of  cooking,  and  do  not  ferment  the  juice  of  the 
grape” — has  nevertheless  left  us  not  only  the  fine 
eulogy  of  a  woman’s  wit  and  beauty  here  quoted  froim 
the  Eighth  Book,  but  also  the  very  human  touch  in 
the  picture  of  the  citizen  forth  issuing  on  a  summer’s 
morn — 

“  If  chance  with  nymphlike  step  fair  virgin  pass, 

What  pleasing  seemed  for  her  now  pleases  more, 

She  most,  and  in  her  look  sums  all  delight.” 

That  is  the  feeling  of  an  Amorist  at  large  rather  than  of 
the  builder  of  a  Puritanic  altar ;  but,  turning  to  the  sons 
of  Belial,  we  are  surprised  and  amused  to  find  Professor 
Raleigh  quoting,  to  show  how  hallowed  a  fire  touched 
the  altar  of  Sedley,  a  passage  which  we  long  ago  put 
by  in  memory  as  a  very  locus  classicus  of  Restoration^ 
cynicism  in  regard  to  Woman  : 

“  All  that  in  woman  is  ador’d 
In  thy  dear  self  I  find, 

For  the  whole  sex  can  but  afford 
The  handsome  and  the  kind.” 

All  that  Sir  Charles,  in  fact,  wanted  of  a  woman — - 
and  it  was  all  that  he  asked  because  he  thought  it  was 
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all  there  was  to  be  got— was  just  that  she  should  be 
good-looking  and  no  prude.  This  is  what  he  plainly 
means  and  plainly  says,  though  the  fluency  of  the 
slightly  obsolete  verse — for  we  do  not  now  use  “  kind  ” 
in  what  was  then  a  technical  sense — may  have  caused  it 
to  trip  undetected  past  the  ear  of  many  a  more  romantic 
lover.  We  can  make  our  meaning  absolutely  clear  to 
readers  of  “  Middlemarch  ”  by  saying  that  if  there  was 
something  in  Milton  of  Mr.  Casaubon  there  was 
uncommonly  little  of  Dorothea  Brooke  in  the  ideal 
mistresses  of  the  sons  of  Belial.  Dorothea  one  thinks 
would  have  been  happier  with  Milton  than  with 
Sedley.  In  the  case  of  writers  of  any  accomplishment 
it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  feeling  that  underlies  their 
love  poetry.  It  might  have  been  difficult  for  instance 
in  the  case  of  Herrick,  if  he  had  left  us  only  such 
things  as  the  lines  to  Perilla  or  the  “Night-piece  to 
Julia.” 

For  the  rest,  this  book  is  full  enough  of  brilliant 
things  to  furnish  forth  a  common  criticaster  for  years — 
and  much  of  the  criticism  is  of  that  exceptional  order 
which  gives  the  impression  that  its  conclusions  are  at 
once  obviously  true  and  seldom  set  forth.  How  good 
for  example  is  this  ! — “  One  of  the  chief  results  of 
modern  historical  labour  and  research  has  been  that  it 
has  peopled  the  Middle  Ages  for  us,  and  interposed  a 
whole  society  of  living  men,  our  ancestors,  between  us 
and  ancient  Rome.  But  in  Milton’s  time  this  process 
was  only  beginning.”  This  merit  of  illuminating  truth 
obvious  but  neglected  is  well  seen  in  the  account  here 
given  of  Milton’s  influence  on  subsequent  poetry.  It 
has  been  usual  to  think  of  him  as  a  star  that  dwelt 
apart  not  only  in  a  moral  but  in  a  literary  sense  and  to 
say  that  he  founded  no  school  of  his  own  ;  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  certain,  when  once  pointed  out,  than  the 
tyranny  that  the  Miltonic  diction  exercised  not  only 
over  direct  blank-verse  descendants  such  as  Thomson 
but  also  over  rhyme-writers  such  as  Pope  and  Gray. 
Some  well  chosen  instances  are  given  here  and  a 
reader  may  easily  collect  others  for  himself.  And, 
again,  of  direct  aping  of  the  “Philips’  Cyder”  type 
what  a  quantity,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
there  was!  “Miltonic  cadences  became  a  kind  of 
patter,  and  the  diction  that  Milton  had  invented 
for  the  rendering  of  his  colossal  imaginations  was 
applied  indifferently  to  all  subjects — to  apple-grow¬ 
ing,  sugar-boiling,  the  drainage  of  the  Bedford 
level,  the  breeding  of  negroes  and  the  distempers  of 
sheep.”  We  think  the  claim — if  claim  it  can  be 
called — here  made  for  Milton  that  he  was  the  originator 
of  the  eighteenth  century  diction  against  which 
Wordsworth  revolted,  admits,  speaking  generally,  of 
no  dispute.  Poetic  diction  of  a  very  analogous  kind 
may  no  doubt  be  found  in  Shakespeare,  in  Virgil,  or, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  in  Hischylus,  but  Milton  cer¬ 
tainly  does  seem  to  have  popularised  a  particular  form 
of  stilt-walking  among  those  who,  like  Charles  Reade’s 
Triplet,  “shoved  their  pen  under  the  thought”  and 
lifted  it  by  periphrasis  to  the  true  level  of  poetry.  The 
instance  given  by  the  author  is  Thomson’s  use  of  the 
“feathered  nations”  and  “the  glossy  kind”  as  a 
periphrasis  for  birds-^-and  he  amusingly  adds  that  only 
the  context  forbids  us  to  think  of  Red  Indians  or  moles. 
In  bidding  us  look  upon  Adam  studying  against  the 
cold — 

“  how  we  his  gathered  beams 
Reflected  may  with  matter  sere  foment, 

Or  by  collision  of  two  bodies  grind 
The  air  attrite  to  fire  ” — 

he  proves  by  a  single  quotation  what  would  perhaps 
have  needed  no  proving  if  Johnson’s  dislike  of  Milton 
and  of  blank  verse  both  had  not  led  him  to  bequeath 
us  a  false  estimate  of  Miltonic  agency. 

Of  Poetic  Diction  Preciosity  is  surely  prose  cousin — 
and  if  Professor  Raleigh  gives  us  less  of  it  here  than 
on  previous  occasions  he  provides  specimens.  “  Plan- 
gency,”  “numerous  verse,  “  He  renayed  his  ancestry.” 
“  Passably  obscure  ”  (=  negligibly).  “  Excellent 

liberty  ”  (=  liberty  not  accorded  to  others) — and  so  on. 
We  also  notice  a  curiously  prosaic  misquotation — 

“  Of  which  all  Europe  talks  from  side  to  side  ” — 
instead  of  “  rings.”  But,  after  all,  as  for  Preciosity, 


it  has,  like  Poetic  Diction,  its  strong  as  well  as  its  weak 
side  and,  however  we  regard  it,  will  not  greatly  injure 
a  book  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  and  to  applaud. 


THE  ENGLISHMAN  IN  CHINA. 

“  The  Englishman  in  China  during  the  Victorian  Era, 
as  illustrated  in  the  career  of  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  K.C.B.  See.”  By  A.  Michie.  2  Vols. 
London  :  Blackwood.  1900.  38.V. 

E  gather  from  Mr.  Michie’s  preface,  that  he  had 
a  double  object  in  undertaking  this  book.  The 
project  of  writing  an  account  of  occurrences  in  the 
Far  East  during  his  residence  there  had  been  for  some 
time  present  in  his  mind,  and  “  there  was  no  other 
name  round  which  the  events  during  the  thirty  years 
when  British  policy  was  a  power  in  that  part  of  the 
world  ”  could  be  so  consistently  grouped.  The  success 
with  which  he  has  accomplished  his  task  may  be 
ascribed  to  a  combination  of  knowledge  and  literary 
skill  which  are  not  always  combined.  If  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  started  on  his  diplomatic  career  with  the 
advantage  of  worldly  wisdom  acquired  in  the  now 
almost  forgotten  campaigns  on  behalf  of  Queen 
Donna  Maria  and  Queen  Christina,  in  Portugal  and 
Spain,  Mr.  Michie  sets  out  to  write  what  is 
practically  a  history  of  British  intercourse  with  China, 
with  the  advantages  not  only  of  an  attractive  style 
and  a  graceful  pen  but  of  personal  connexion 
with  many  of  the  events  he  describes.  Mr.  Alcock 
was  first  sent  to  China  as  Consul  at  Foochow,  in 
1844.  Great  issues  hung  upon  the  opening  of  what 
was,  then,  practically  a  new  world,  “the  success 
of  which  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  who 
were  employed  ;  for  they  were  practically  beyond 
the  reach  of  instructions  :  there  was  no  telegraph, 
and  the  so-called  Overland  Route  to  India  was  just 
beginning  to  be  exploited  for  the  conveyance  of  mails 
and  passengers.  Nor  was  it  possible  even  for  the 
wisest  Government  to  frame  general  instructions  pro¬ 
viding  for  eventualities  out  of  the  range  of  common 
experience.  The  conditions  of  service  were  therefore 
such  as  to  constitute  an  ordeal  under  which  a  bureau¬ 
cratic  official  would  have  shrivelled  into  uselessness  or 
worse,  while  to  a  strong  man  they  were  a  powerful 
stimulant,  the  very  breath  of  life.”  Mr.  Alcock  proved 
himself  a  strong  man,  evincing  decision  and  sound 
judgment,  generally,  in  the  novel  and  difficult  con¬ 
ditions  with  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deal.  He 
had  the  defects  of  his  qualities  in  a  certain  aloofness 
which  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  regarding  the 
foreign  community  as  schoolboys  whom  it  was  his  duty 
to  pedagogue  ;  but  he  earned  their  respect  and  esteem 
if  not  personal  regard.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Sir 
Harry  Parkes’  official  career  began  as  Mr.  Alcock’s 
interpreter  at  Foochow  ;  and  it  is  a  current  saying 
among  Eastern  men  that,  if  Parkes’  life  had  been 
spared,  there  would  be  a  different  state  of  things  in 
China  to-day.  Both  were  men  possessing  the  courage 
of  their  convictions  and  a  prestige  which  no  Govern¬ 
ment  could  easily  ignore.  Still,  there  is  perhaps  too 
great  a  tendency  in  the  East  to  attribute  responsibility 
to  the  Minister,  and  to  forget  how  much  he  may  be 
thwarted  by  instructions  from  home.  “  I  have  ”  (wrote 
Lord  Palmerston  to  Sir  John  Davis  on  12  January,  1847) 
“  to  instruct  you  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the 
parties  guilty  of  this  outrage  (the  murder  of  two 
sailors)  ;  and  you  will,  moreover,  inform  the  Chinese 
authorities  in  plain  and  distinct  terms  that  the  British 
Government  will  not  tolerate  that  a  Chinese  mob  shall 
with  impunity  maltreat  British  subjects  in  China  when¬ 
ever  they  get  them  into  their  power.”  “  The  records 
of  the  Foreign  Office”  (wrote  Sir  John,  apologetically, 
in  reply)  “  will  convince  your  lordship  that  during  the 
last  three  years  I  have  been  rigidly  tied  down  by  my 
instructions  to  the  most  forbearing  policy.  .  .  .  The 
time  has,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  arrived  when  decision 
becomes  necessary  and  further  forbearance  impolitic.” 
The  “  forbearing  policy”  had  emanated  from  Lord 
Aberdeen.  We  shall  find  it  rampant  again  ten  years 
later  under  Lord  Clarendon,  during  whose  incumbency 
Mr.  Burlingame  was  able  to  write  to  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen  that  the  British  Government  was  “so  friendly 
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that  it  would  endure  anything  ;  ”  and  these  alternations 
have  been  the  bane  of  the  situation. 

Mindful  always  of  his  task  as  a  biographer,  Mr. 
Michie  seizes  the  opportunity  of  Sir  Rutherford’s 
temporary  absence  from  the  scene  to  introduce  (at 
p.  167)  an  historical  review  of  our  commercial  relations 
which  is  replete  with  interest  as  a  narrative  and  with 
value  as  a  record.  The  curious  vicissitudes  of  the  Tea 
trade  which  has  been  practically  transferred  now,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  from  China  to  India 
and  Ceylon ;  the  growth  of  the  Silk  trade  which 
followed  the  opening,  in  1842,  of  Shanghai  as  the 
natural  outlet  of  the  producing  districts  of  Kiangsu 
and  Chekiang  ;  the  true  circumstances  of  the  Opium 
trade — so  different  from  those  which  are  presented  to 
sympathetic  audiences  by  well-meaning  enthusiasts  in 
this  country  ;  the  high  character  of  the  old  merchants — 
British  and  Chinese — by  whom  the  great  foreign  trade 
with  China  has  been  built  up  and  who  have  transmitted 
their  characteristics  of  hospitality,  probity,  buoyancy 
and  self-reliance,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  present 
generation  ;  the  wonderful  ocean  races  between  clippers 
specially  built  to  bring  home  the  new  season’s  teas, 
and  their  supersession  by  steam  after  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  with  all  the  changes  which  that 
episode  and  the  completion  of  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tion  entailed — all  is  described  with  a  fulness  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  with  a  fund  of  illustration  and  anecdote  that 
make  the  dry  bones  live.  But  there  was  first  to  happen 
the  so-called  Arrow  War  of  1856-8  ;  and  we  seem,  in 
reading  Mr.  Michie’s  narrative  of  the  events  at 
Canton  which  led  up  to  that  event,  to  be  dealing 
with  a  minor  prelude  to  recent  incidents  at  Peking. 
The  course  of  events  offered  then,  as  now,  “  conclusive 
evidence  that,  though  certain  individuals,  from  either 
better  knowledge  or  higher  principle  than  their  con¬ 
temporaries,  were  inclined  to  meet  their  enemies  fairly, 
yet  the  conscience  of  the  State  as  authoritatively  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Emperor’s  Edicts  rejected  as  absurd  the 
notion  of  keeping  any  kind  of  faith  with  the  barbarians.” 
Yet  they  felt  all  the  time  that  “  they  could  afford  to  play 
fast  and  loose  with  their  end  of  the  rope,  knowing  the 
other  end  to  be  secured  to  a  pillar  of  good  faith.”  We 
pass  over  the  story  of  the  campaigns  of  1858-60  and  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  but  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  to  note  the  circumstances  in  which 
Ignatieff  obtained  the  cession  of  Primorsk.  The  allied 
commanders  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  eager  to  get 
away  before  winter  set  in.  But  the  Chinese  were 
assured  that  they  meant  to  stay.  “  Confirming  their 
worst  fears  as  to  the  designs  of  the  invaders,  General 
Ignatieff  revealed  to  them  (the  Chinese)  the  only*  way  of 
salvation.  Nothing  would  arrest  the  schemes  of  the 
Allies  but  the  intervention  of  a  strong  Power  friendly 
to  China.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  such  repre¬ 
sentations  to  Baron  Gros  and  Lord  Elgin  as  would 
induce  them  to  withdraw  their  troops.  This  essential 
service  he  offered  to  the  Chinese  for  a  nominal  con¬ 
sideration  :  only  a  rectification  of  frontier  by  inclusion 
of  a  sterile  region  inhabited  by  robbers  and  infested  by 
tigers  where  no  mandarin  could  make  a  living !  ” 
Prince  Rung  jumped  at  the  providential  offer,  and  so 
that  great  province  called  Primorsk  with  its  six  hundred 
miles  of  coast  was  signed  away  !  Verily  history  repeats 
itself. 

Mr.  Alcock  had  returned  but  a  short  time  from  a 
well-earned  furlough  to  England,  when  he  was  offered 
the  appointment  of  Consul-General  in  Japan,  under  the 
Treaty  which  Lord  Elgin  had  just  negotiated  with  the 
Tycoon  ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that,  as  he 
found  that  “  this  rank  placed  the  representative  of  the 
leading  Power  in  an  inferior  position  to  his  colleagues, 

.  .  .  he  took  it  upon  himself  to  assume  the  title  of 
Plenipotentiary,  placing  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  in  case  they  should  disavow  his  action.” 
It  was,  however,  wisely  approved  ;  and  Mr.  Michie 
carries  us  with  him,  in  130  pages,  through  a  succinct 
review  of  the  stormy  period  of  his  incumbency.  There 
were  certain  features  of  similarity  in  the  early  days  of 
foreign  intercourse  with  the  two  neighbouring  nations  — 
notably  in  the  virulence  of  the  preliminary  hostility 
which  found  expression  in  the  attempt  to  massacre  the 
inmates  of  the  British  Legation  at  Yedo,  in  1861.  But 
'there  were  features,  also,  of  national  dissimilarity  which 
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have  enabled  Japan  to  gain  admission  as  an  equal  to 
the  comity  of  nations,  while  China  has  sunk  to  abysmal 
disaster  through  persistence  in  her  antagonism  and 
conceit.  “National  dread  of,  and  national  repulsion 
to,  foreigners  inspired  alike  the  policy  of  both.  Where 
they  differed  was  in  the  manner  of  meeting  the  invasion. 
Japan  braced  herself  nervously  to  the  effort  and,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  what  was  feasible  and  what  was 
not,”  subdued  foreign  nations  by  their  own  strength. 
“  China,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  a  fatalistic  and 
unreasoning  resistance,'  making  no  intelligent  counter¬ 
stroke  and  showing  no  true  anticipation  of  the 
struggle.”  The  story  of  these  early  years  and  of 
their  political  vicissitudes  is  full  of  interest ;  but  we 
have  space  only  to  quote  a  single  episode  which 
attests  once  more  the  truth  of  the  aphorism  that 
there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.  “  When  Count 
Mouravieff  was  in  Yedo  in  1859,  he  took  the  trouble  to 
warn  the  Tycoon’s  Government  that  the  English 
harboured  aggressive  designs  against  the  Island  of 
Tsushima,  .  .  .  situated  midway  between  the  main 
island  of  Japan  and  the  southern  coast  of  Korea.  On 
13  March,  1861,  the  Russians  landed  there  from  the 
corvette  “  Possadnik  ”  and,  saying  their  ship  wanted 
repairs,  began  to  build  houses  on  shore.”  As  repeated 
requests  failed  to  persuade  them  to  leave,  Admiral 
Hope  looked  in  one  day  and,  after  certain  pourparlers 
with  Captain  Birileff,  proceeded  in  search  of  Commodore 
Likatchoff  to  whom  he  pointed  out  the  irregularity 
of  the  proceedings  ;  eliciting  an  assurance  that  the 
Russians  were  only  emulating  the  hydrographical 
labours  of  the  British,  and  that  the  “  Possadnik”  had 
already  received  orders  for  another  destination  before 
receipt  of  the  Admiral’s  letter.  Admiral  Hope  acknow¬ 
ledged  this  reply  “with  much  satisfaction,”  and  so  the 
incident  ended ;  but  not  (as  Mr.  Michie  remarks)  its 
historical  significance.  He  might  have  added  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  then  in  power  ! 

From  Japan  Sir  Rutherford  was  transferred,  in  1865, 
to  China,  and  began  soon  after  the  wearisome  negotia¬ 
tions  for  Treaty  revision  which  were  to  issue  in  the  abor¬ 
tive  Convention  of  Peking.  The  intervening  years  were 
pregnant  with  incident.  One,  which  materially  de¬ 
flected  for  a  time  the  whole  course  of  Anglo-  and 
Americo-Chinese  politics,  was  the  Burlingame  Mission 
which  Mr.  Michie  aptly  characterises  as  a  “  master¬ 
stroke  of  the  Chinese  Government,  eclipsing  all  other 
contrivances  to  resist  the  expected  demands  of 
foreigners.”  Sir  Rutherford  had  been  well  disposed 
towards  the  Mission  at  first,  regarding  it  as  a  sign  of 
progress  ;  and  no  one  was  more  surprised  at  the  role 
Mr.  Burlingame  actually  took  up.  One  of  his  first 
successes  was  to  induce  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  pledge  itself  to  leave  China  free  to  adopt  or 
reject  all  (proposed)  innovations  or  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  and  even  to  use  its  influence  with  other  Powers 
for  the  same  end.  “From  that  moment  ”  (wrote  Sir 
Rutherford  to  Lord  Clarendon)  “  further  progress  or 
successful  negotiation  became  impossible.”  A  British 
Cabinet  comprising  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright  and 
Lord  Clarendon  allowed  itself  to  be  similarly  hypnotised. 
It  is  to  Sir  Rutherford’s  credit  that  he  succeeded,  not¬ 
withstanding,  in  negotiating  a  Convention  which  con¬ 
tained  the  germs  of  progress  on  many  useful  points. 
The  rock  on  which  it  split  was  a  proposal  to  collect 
transit  dues  together  with  import  dues  at  the  port  of 
entry,  on  the  undertaking  of  the  Chinese  Government 
that  the  combined  payment  should  frank  goods 
throughout  the  province  in  which  the  port  was 
situated.  The  Chambers  of  Commerce,  howTever, 
placed  no  reliance  on  the  pledge  ;  and  the  question  ot 
inland  taxation  remains  the  crux  of  the  commercial 
problem  in  China  to-day.  This  episode  marks  the  close 
of  Sir  Rutherford’s  diplomatic  career  ;  but  Mr.  Michie 
brings  down  his  review  of  the  political  situation,  in 
eleven  more  chapters,  to  the  present  day.  They  are 
pregnant  chapters  :  pregnant  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  they  record,  and  in  the  portent  of  those  which 
are  in  course  of  accomplishment.  They  carry  us  back 
to  the  Tientsin  massacre  of  1870  ;  and  the  essay  on  the 
Missionary  Problem  in  which  Mr.  Michie  describes  its 
origin  and  outcome  deserves  especial  attention  at  a 
moment  when  the  whole  Missionary  question  impera¬ 
tively  demands  reconsideration.  They  carry  us  back  to 
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the  murder  of  Margarv  in  Yunnan,  five  years  later,  and  to 
the  resultant  Convention  which  entailed  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Chinese  Legation  in  Portland  Place.  We 
are  reminded  of  the  opening  of  Korea,  of  the  French 
annexation  of  Annam  and  Tongking,  and  of  the  war  with 
Japan  which  betrayed  to  the  world  the  extraordinary 
weakness  of  China  as  a  military  power  ;  and  we  are 
brought  down  to  the  existing  situation  with  its  hazards 
and  uncertainties.  To  the  decay  of  prestige  which 
prevented  Great  Britain  from  exerting  her  due  influence 
during  the  years  antecedent  to  the  crisis  and  during  the 
crisis  itself  various  causes  have  contributed  ;  but  the 
turning  point  was,  perhaps,  the  abstinence  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  Government  from  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from  Liaotung.  The 
signature  (p.  419),  in  defiance  of  Sir  Nicolas  O’Conor’s 
protest,  of  a  treaty  abandoning  to  France  territory 
which  had  been  reserved  as  a  neutral  zone  between 
British  Burma  and  Yunnan  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  weakness  which  that  attitude  betrayed  ;  and  the 
full  significance  of  the  effusive  approval  which  Russia 
expressed  to  the  Tsungli  Yamen  was  made  evident  in 
the  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  in  1898.  Then,  too  late, 
the  British  Government  was  brought  to  see  what  those 
interested  in  Far  Eastern  affairs  had  long  been  en¬ 
deavouring  to  impress  upon  them  without  success. 
We  can  only  hope,  with  Mr.  Michie,  that  the  formation 
of  a  China  group  in  Parliament  will  prevent  a  fresh 
relapse  into  supineness,  if  haply  British  interests  emerge 
unscathed  from  a  crisis  which  a  wiser  foresight  might 
have  gone  far  to  avert. 


PRETENTIOUS  BOOKMAKING. 

“The  Venetian  Republic  (421-1797).”  By  W.  Carew 
Hazlitt.  2  vols.  London  :  Black.  1900.  £ 2  2 s.  net. 

'T'HIS  work  consists  of  two  bulky  volumes  containing 
between  them  1,670  pages.  In  them  there  is 
evidence  of  some  research,  but  still  greater  evidence  of 
the  scissors  and  the  paste  pot.  In  fact  the  book  has 
been  made  ;  and  what  has  the  manufacturer  of  books  to 
do  with  the  great  and  dignified  history  of  the  Republic  of 
Venice  ?  The  author’s  style  interferes  considerably  with 
the  reader’s  endeavour  to  plough  through  the  book  :  it 
is  heavy,  pretentious,  inflated,  the  sentences  at  times 
running  to  Brobdingnagian  length.  “The  fruit  of  a 
rather  slow  and  tedious  process  of  concentrating  on  this 
particular  object  an  endless  amount  of  reading  and 
thought  is  manifest  in  the  work  now  submitted  with 
diffident  satisfaction  to  the  English-speaking  public,” 
(Preface,  p.  xiv) — that  is  the  opening  of  a  sentence  : 
we  have  stopped  short  at  the  first  comma.  Moreover 
the  trail  of  the  trite  runs  right  across  the  book,  and  the 
copybook  sentence  is  liberally  requisitioned.  (“  It  is  a 
tolerably  familiar  saving  that  there  is  only  one  Venice  ;  ” 
“  London  and  Paris  have  witnessed  extraordinary 
changes.”)  The  preface,  which  is  Brobdingnagian 
copybook  from  end  to  end,  is  sufficient  to  deter  the 
reader  from  further  adventuring  into  the  labyrinth  which 
follows,  and  we  warn  him  that  it  may  be  skipped 
without  loss.  The  best  part  of  the  work  is  the  con¬ 
cluding  twenty-five  chapters  of  the  second  volume 
where  the  author,  having  done  with  history,  tells  us  of 
the  government  of  Venice  and  its  officers,  its  trade, 
coinage,  arts,  system  of  education,  and  so  forth.  But 
even  here  the  author’s  want  of  dignity  and  skill 
in  literary  treatment  is  often  apparent,  as  for  instance 
in  the  clumsy  handling  of  the  unsavoury  subjects  of 
Volume  II.  Chapter  LIII.  The  book,  while  pains¬ 
taking  throughout,  fails  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
reader  as  a  narrative,  and  will  only  be  taken  down 
from  the  shelf,  fante  de  mieux,  as  an  occasional  work 
of  reference. 


POST-CRUSADING  ANGLICANISM. 

“  History  of  the  English  Church  in  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuries.”  By  W.  W.  Capes.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1900.  7 s.  6 d. 

IFFICULT,  almost  impossible,  as  it  is  for  one  age 
to  understand  another,  the  only  chance  of  doing 
so  is  by  not  knowing  too  much  about  it.  Facts  are 


even  more  misleading  than  figures.  For  after  all  they 
are  only  a  few,  and  those  the  most  superficial,  of  the 
facts  ;  and  even  if  we  had  them  all  we  should  be  no 
nearer  the  truth  without  the  key,  the  perspective,  and 
the  standpoint.  It  is  by  their  ideals  that  nations  live. 
Then  again  the  leading  events  are  seen  by'  us  like  trees 
from  the  end  of  an  avenue,  with  no  glimpse  of  the 
flowers  and  restful  grass  between  the  crowded  boles,  of 
the  idylls  like  that  of  Ruth  and  Boaz  amid  the  tumult 
and  carnage  of  the  Judges.  Ours  is  an  age  of  immense 
research.  A  thousand  accepted  verdicts  have  been 
scientifically  sifted,  and  most  of  the  pages  of  the  past 
rewritten.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  new  historical 
methods  do  not  rather  hinder  than  help  us  to  understand 
a  bygone  time,  especially  that  Middle  Age  which  is  the 
most  remote  of  any  from  our  own  in  tastes  and  ideas. 
It  is  not  the  dryness  of  the  modern  school  of  cold, 
unbiassed  students — though  who  is  really  unbiassed  ? — 
that  dissatisfies.  What  is  needed  is  not  picturesque 
writing  but  the  insight  born  of  sympathy,  or  (the  next 
best  thing)  antipathy.  Earlier  in  this  century  in  the 
days  of  “  lvanhoe,”  the  Tractarian  poets,  the  Eglintoun 
Tournament,  the  “  Blessed  Damozel,”  and  the  “Holy 
Grail  ” — w’hose  tone  is  wholly  post-Arthurian- — there 
was  a  reaction  of  passionate  sympathy  for  the  days  of 
helmet  and  cowl.  That  wistful  medisevalism  looked  at 
only  one  side  of  the  leaf,  yet  the  romantic  beauty  which 
it  found  in  the  day  that  was  dead  had  really  been  there. 
This  very  thing  that  an  age  can  be  idealised  and  looked 
at  through  a  sheen  of  tears  is  surely  enough.  Nobody’s 
heart  will  beat  faster  a  century  or  two  hence  when  he 
looks  back  on  the  age  of  Kipling  and  Corelli,  of  board 
schools  and  bicycles,  of  universal  intelligence,  comfort 
and  virtue. 

Canon  Capes  has  written  with  his  usual  accuracy 
and  judgment  his  seventh  share  of  the  History  of  the 
English  Church  projected  by  the  Dean  of  Winchester. 
For  many  centuries  the  history  of  England  was  the 
history  ot  the  Ecclesia  Anglicana  ;  in  every  century  the 
latter  pars  magna  fuit  of  the  former.  From  the  story 
of  the  national  growth,  however,  as  presented  to  the 
ordinary  public  schoolboy,  England’s  religious  past  is 
carefully  eliminated.  Teachers  the  most  timid  about 
ecclesiasticism  can  boldly  put  this  colourless  volume 
into  the  hands  of  their  pupils.  It  is  all  very  depressing 
reading,  as  one  crafty  sheep-flaying  Pope  succeeds 
another  at  “  la  peccherouse  citd  d’Avenon  ;  ”  “  the 

diabolical  craft  of  rurai  deans”  is  matched  with 
the  “horrible  frauds ’’—Archbishop  Peckham  is  the 
accuser— of  archidiaconal  courts,  and  self-seeking  and 
confusion  seem  to  form  the  whole  picture.  Can  this 
be  the  age  of  S.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  S.  Catherine  of 
Siena  and  Fra  Angelico,  the  age  of  the  minster  builders 
and  the  golden  age  of  the  arts  ?  Canon  Capes  himself 
shows  that  there  were  holy  men  and  women  among 
the  black  sheep,  and  everyone  will  at  once  think  of 
Chaucer’s  “  poor  parson  of  a  town,”  though  Gower’s 
pages  are  unrelieved  by  any  fairer  features.  The 
charge  of  illiteracy,  it  is  pointed  out,  has  been  much 
exaggerated,  and  the  editor  of  the  certificates  under 
the  Chantry  Acts  even  affirms  that  the  provision  for 
higher  education  was  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  it  was  in  1869.  In  1381  about  two  per 
cent,  of  the  population  above  the  age  of  fourteen 
were  “  clerici.”  It  many  of  the  incumbents  were 
dumb  dogs,  it  is  noted  in  visitation  articles  that  when 
sermons  are  preached  “  the  most  part  of  the  parishioners 
cummeth  not  at  all.”  The  simple  preaching  of  the 
friar,  often  “father  confessor  and  cheap  jack  ”  in  one, 
lost  the  missionary  character  which  had  marked  the 
earlier  followers  of  “sweet  S.  Francis,”  and  became 
conformed  to  the  worldliness  of  a  decadent  age  which 
closed  in  the  rich  paganism  of  the  Renaissance.  But 
many  were  the  efforts  towards  reform  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards.  “  It  was  only  on  the  question  of 
endowments,”  says  Canon  Capes  severely,  “  that  the 
reforming  movement  could  point  to  any  signs  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  support.”  When  the  Church  insisted  on  the 
right  of  serfs  and  women  to  make  wills,  the  Commons, 

in  1344,  protested  that  this  was  contrary  to  reason.  The 
whole  movement  which  culminated  in  the  Reformation 
was  anti-clerical  rather  than  doctrinal,  for  the  medimval 
Church-and-State  question  had  no  arriere-pensde  (as  it 
has  to-day)  of  fear  lest  the  laity  should  have  religious 
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beliefs  or  practices  forced  on  them  against  their  will,  but 
was  simply  a  struggle  over  the  demarcation  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  civil  jurisdiction,  in  which  two  ideals  strove 
for  mastery.  Holy  Church,  who  had  so  long  awed 
with  the  majesty  of  her  divine  authority  the  consciences 
of  her  children,  wrathfully  and  sullenly  drew  back,  and 
the  censures  with  which  Anselm  and  Becket  had  pre¬ 
vailed  proved  weak  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  saintly 
Winchelsey.  Two  famous  expressions  occur  in  this 
period.  One,  the  “divine  right  of  kings” — asserted 
against  Hildebrandine,  as  in  a  later  age  against 
Calvinistic,  claims,  the  God-given  character  of  tem¬ 
poral  sovereignty.  The  other,  “  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,” 
was  the  text  of  Archbishop  Reynolds’  servile  sermon 
before  the  rebel  parliament  just  before  the  murder  at 
Berkeley  of  his  royal  pupil  and  benefactor.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  turn  from  this  primate  to  Meopham,  Bradwardine, 
Chichele,  Islip,  Wykeham  and  other  rulers  of  learning 
and  virtue.  Mr.  Capes  holds  that  the  severities  against 
the  Jews  were  parallel  to  the  odium  excited  by  the 
Caorsine  and  Lombard  usurers,  and  were  discouraged 
by  the  Church  of  England,  which  had  an  eye  rather  to 
conversions.  We  wish  to  end  with  a  practical  sugges¬ 
tion  to  historians.  Why  is  not  a  collection  made  of 
casts  or  sketches  of  kings’  and  prelates’  faces  as 
sculptured  on  either  side  of  chancel  arches  and  west 
windows  in  hundreds  of  churches  ?  A  complete  portrait 
gallery,  admirably  true  to  life,  might  thus  be  formed. 


MRS.  STEEL’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

*“  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord.”  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  6tr. 

Mrs.  Steel’s  work  would  be  more  truly  dramatic  if 
she  did  not  crowd  her  stage  with  a  mob  of  minor 
characters,  designed,  it  might  almost  seem,  to  impress 
upon  the  spectator  that  there  are  a  great  many  millions 
of  people  in  India.  And  yet,  since  her  jeune  premier  is 
generally  a  walking  gentleman  and  her  ingenue  heroine 
always  unsympathetic,  the  small  parts  sustain  the  life 
and  colour  of  the  play.  The  Europeans  in  this  novel 
are  not  interesting  :  Mrs.  Steel  conveys  the  impression 
that  she  thinks  the  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  out 
of  place.  Their  flirtations  and  their  gossip  distract  her 
when  she  would  study  native  life.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  as  little  unity  in  her  books  as  fusion  of  races  in 
India. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  “  The  Hosts  of  the  Lord  ” 
further  than  to  say  that  the  action  takes  place  in 
a  city  in  British  India  once  ruled  by  a  Mohammedan 
family,  and  that  two  cadets  of  the  old  dynasty  remain, 
a  dashing  young  Risaldar,  and  a  beautiful  Eurasian  girl, 
the  daughter  of  an  Italian  adventurer  of  good  family. 
In  depicting  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  princely  house  Mrs. 
Steel  is  unsurpassed,  Laila  Bonaventura  is  drawn  with 
something  very  like  genius,  and  her  minor  native 
characters  are  excellent,  but  the  careful  portrait  of 
Roohan  Khan,  half  an  Anglicised  polo-playing  smart 
.native  officer,  half  a  political  pretender  with  ultra- 
Oriental  prejudices,  is  not  convincing.  The  pictur¬ 
esqueness  of  some  of  the  incidents  is  undeniable  :  the 
half-ruined  palace  is  the  background  to  a  passionate 
love  story,  and  the  city  itself  is  a  centre  of  Hindu 
pilgrimage  and  miracles.  Religion,  indeed,  figures 
largely  ;  represented  by  a  Scotch  Roman  Catholic  priest 
of  good  family  skilled  with  the  rapier,  a  loathsome 
Hindu  jogi,  and  some  earnest  lady  missionaries.  The 
story  closes  in  a  series  of  vivid  episodes  of  the  usual 
besieged  Residency  type,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  a  very 
possible  siege  should  be  followed  by  a  melodramatic 
duel. 

The  book,  in  fact,  is  very  unequal,  but  the 
interest  is  maintained  throughout.  Mrs.  Steel  writes 
so  carefully  as  a  rule  that  she  should  look  into  her 
idiom  :  no  Irish  gentleman  ever  dreams  of  saying  “  By 
jabers.  ”  There  are  other  verbal  irritations  :  the  refrain 
is  occasionally  effective,  but  “  Oh  dem  Golden  Slippers  ” 
as  a  leit-motif  to  a  tragedy  is  merely  annoying,  and 
while  the  “constant  epithet”  is,  as  we  all  know, 
Homeric,  it  is  unnecessary  whenever  a  chuprassi  is 
rmentioned  to  describe  him  as  “a  scarlet  sin-stain.” 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Dissent  in  England,”  Two  Lectures.  By  Canon  Hensley 
Henson.  London :  Rivington.  1900. 

The  reading  of  these  two  lectures  almost  creates  a  regret 
that  Canon  Henson  has  received  his  unusually  well-earned 
reward.  If  he  had  remained  at  Ilford,  these  lectures  would 
soon  have  grown  into  a  “  History  of  Dissent.”  His  coming  to 
Westminster  has  arrested  the  expansion.  We  trust  the  process 
is  not  fatally  arrested,  but  the  precedent  of  many  other  scholars 
who  have  attained  to  high  ecclesiastical  office  in  London  is  not 
encouraging.  These  lectures  are  marked  by  all  Canon  Henson’s 
fairness  and  ability.  In  a  sense  they  are  too  fair  ;  for  they 
leave  the  impression  of  a  man  who  knowing  he  will  naturally 
have  a  bias  in  one  direction,  consciously  makes  up  for  this  by 
an  artificial  bias  in  the  other.  Certainly  Canon  Henson  is  not 
unfair  to  the  fathers  of  English  dissent,  the  Puritans.  In  this 
little  volume,  he  is  at  his  favourite  and  peculiar  task  of  laying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  Anglican  prejudice.  If  not  always  soothing 
to  the  Anglican  reader,  it  is  eminently  healthful  for  him.  An 
opponent  of  the  Church  cannot  perform  this  function  ;  neces¬ 
sarily  his  axe  glances  off.  A  pronouncedly  Evangelical  church¬ 
man  could  hardly  do  it.  But  in  Canon  Henson’s  case,  much  as 
an  Anglican  may  be  inclined  to  put  his  strictures  down  to 
fractiousness,  conscience  will  tell  him  he  must  put  them  down  to 
knowledge. 

“Economic  Crises.”  By  Edward  D.  Jones.  London: 
Macmillan.  1900.  5s'.  net. 

What  is  a  crisis?  Capitalist  and  wage-earner  alike  have 
good  reason  to  know  its  outward  manifestation.  The  industrial 
system  gives  way  at  some  weak  spot  :  credit  is  affected  :  the 
disease  spreads  with  fatal  results  to  the  whole  organism.  We 
look  to  the  economist  for  deeper  analysis  and  explanation  ;  but 
we  look  in  vain.  A  study  of  this  manual,  with  its  bibliography, 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  theories  of  crises  are  as  numerous 
as  schools  of  economists.  It  may  be  suspected  that  each  school 
by  taking  a  mere  symptom  for  the  disease  itself,  falls  into  the 
error  of  explaining  the  whole  by  the  part.  The  lack  of  scien¬ 
tific  guidance  is  the  opportunity  of  the  practical  reformer.  His 
advice  is  to  keep  cool  and  to  organise — advice  hardly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  appeal  to  a  crowd  of  depositors,  each  seeking  his  own 
safety,  while  all  together  are  engaged  in  contributing  to  a  run 
on  the  bank.  Yet  if  the  disease  is  the  necessary  outcome  of 
our  system  of  competition,  the  temporary  suspension  of  that 
system  seems  to  be  the  natural  remedy.  The  real  source  of 
danger  lies  in  the  crowd  of  irresponsible  units.  Only  by  organi¬ 
sation  can  the  directors  of  any  branch  of  industry  prevent  that 
disturbance  in  the  relations  of  demand  and  supply  which  arises 
from  individual  competition,  and  which  may  be  the  starting- 
point  of  a  widespread  crisis. 

“The  Veterinary  Manual  for  Horse-owners  and  as  a  Text-book 
for  Students  of  Agriculture.”  By  Frank  Townsend  Barton. 
London  :  R.  A.  Everett.  1900.  iojt.  6 d.  net. 

Following  somewhat  closely  on  the  lines  of  that  excellent 
manual  “  Horses  and  Stables”  by  Sir  F.  Fitzwy'gram,  and  on 
one  or  two  other  books,  notably  Captain  Hayes’  “  Stable 
Management  and  Exercise”  Mr.  Barton  has  written  a  book 
which  will  be  of  use  to  not  a  few  people.  With  being  able  to 
lend  first  aid  when  a  horse  is  injured  or  sick  we  quite  agree  ; 
but  are  wholly  opposed  to  amateur  doctoring,  except  when 
professional  aid  cannot  be  obtained.  At  the  same  time  a 
number  of  people  who  keep  horses  are  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
most  ordinary  remedies  for  accident  and  disease,  and  if  a  horse 
pricks  a  vein  in  jumping  a  fence  there  are  very  few  men  who 
know  that  a  coin  twisted  up  in  a  handkerchief,  placed  over  the 
wound  and  tied  tightly  will  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  Captain 
Hayes’  “Veterinary  Notes  for  Horse-owners”  is  a  useful 
manual,  but  the  work  under  notice  takes,  perhaps,  a  rather 
wider  scope  as  the  author  has  written  his  book  not  only  for 
horse-owners,  but  for  veterinary  students.  Mr.  Barton  gives 
some  good  illustrations  of  the  grasses  upon  which  a  horse  feeds 
at  pasture  or  from  the  hay-rack,  and  there  are  the  usual  plates 
illustrating  the  construction  of  the  horse,  his  feet  and  sundry 
appliances  for  the  use  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  By  no  means 
the  least  useful  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on  shoes  and 
shoeing,  and  it  is  only  just  to  the  author  to  say' that  he  gives 
more  particulars  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

“The  Bystander.”  By  J.  Ashby-Sterry.  London  :  Sands. 
1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Ashby-Sterry  is  well  known  as  a  cheerful  gossip  and 
commands  a  large  audience  at  home  and  abroad  in  that 
capacity.  In  “  The  Bystander  ”  he  essays  a  new  character, 
hoping,  as  he  says,  that  those  who  have  been  amused  with  his 
light  and  ephemeral  pen-and-ink  sketches  may  find  some 
enjoyment  in  a  collection  of  more  finished  pictures  by  the  same 
hand.  His  book  hardly  justifies  his  hope  ;  its  chapters  are 
pleasant  and  observant  but  mere  bubbles  in  respect  either  of 
substance  or  of  permanence. 

“  The  Calendar  of  Empire.”  By  Ian  Malcolm,  M.P.  London 
and  Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.  1901.  5.?. 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  has  hit  upon  an  admirably  novel  idea  for 
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commemorating  the  “  lives,  deeds  and  words  that  have  gained 
glory  for  Great  and  Greater  Britain.”  A  motto  appropriate  to 
every  day  of  the  year  is  given,  together  with  the  record  of  some 
incident  which  has  occurred  on  a  particular  day.  Some  of  the 
events  mentioned  do  not  strike  us  as  wholly  essential  to  British 
greatness.  For  instance  on  7  January  :  “  Lord  Kimberley  born 
1826.” 

Messrs.  Methuen  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Drane  have  both  produced 
cheap  biographies  of  Lord  Roberts  of  Kandahar  this  week. 
Messrs.  Methuen’s  is  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher  ;  Mr.  Drane’s  is  the 
third  volume  of  the  Bijou  Series  and  is  written  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Russell.  The  only  point  of  distinction  about  either  is  the 
departure  Mr.  Russell  makes  in  introducing  a  biography  with  a 
prologue.  He  shows  how  in  1857  Lord  Roberts  in  assisting  to 
save  the  guns  before  Delhi  narrowly  escaped  the  fate  of  his  son 
at  Colenso  in  1899. 


THE  JANUARY  REVIEWS. 

All  the  Reviews  for  January,  with  the  exception  of  “  The 
Contemporary”  which  being  a  Radical  organ  abstains,  wisely 
perhaps,  from  dealing  with  the  subject,  contain  more  or  less 
suggestive  contributions  on  the  state  of  parties.  In  the 
“Fortnightly,”  one  who  by  circumstances  is  unusually  well 
able  to  gauge  the  situation,  cleverly  replies  to  the  “  Liberal 
Without  Adjectives  ”  who  attacked  Liberal  Imperialism  in 
the  previous  issue  of  the  Review.  The  writer  is  a  little 
puzzled  to  understand  why  an  organisation  formed  to 
promote  a  Liberal  interpretation  of  Imperial  responsibility 
should  have  been  accorded  so  harsh  a  reception.  Presumably 
the  explanation  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  Liberals  are  as  keen  to 
evade  Imperial  responsibility  as  they  ever  were,  and  Liberal 
Imperialism  has  at  least  done  service  by  exposing  that  fact. 
The  writer  of  this  month’s  article  agrees  with  “  Liberal  Without 
Adjectives”  that  Lord  Rosebery’s  present  position  is  not  only 
a  standing  danger  to  the  Liberal  party  but  invites  reckless 
charges  of  intrigue.  “  The  English  people  could  never  contem¬ 
plate  philosophically  the  spectacle  of  a  statesman  juggling  for 
power  in  the  alcoves  of  politics.”  In  the  “  Nineteenth  Century 
and  After” — as  Mr.  James  Knowles  in  obedience  to  the  demands 
of  Father  Time  renames  his  Review — Sir  Wemyss  Reid  admits 
that  the  state  of  the  Opposition  is  not  altogether  an  agreeable 
topic  for  a  Liberal  and  strenuously  condemns  the  action  of  a 
wing  of  the  party  which  has  openly  evinced  “  the  bias  of  anti¬ 
patriotism.”  Mr.  Sidney  Low  in  the  same  Review  points  out 
that  if  the  present  Government  were  defeated  “  there  would  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  constitute  another  Conservative  Cabinet.” 
Certain  Liberal  Imperialists,  he  thinks,  might  abandon  a  meaning¬ 
less  name  and  join  such  a  Government,  their  defection  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  so-called  Liberal  party  to  reform  on  its  own  peculiar 
lines.  Mr.  Low,  like  the  writer  of  the  political  article  in 
“  Blackwood’s,”  insists  on  the  importance  of  a  properly  organised 
party  system.  “  Blackwood’s  ”  would  like  to  see  Lord  Rosebery 
definitely  back  as  Liberal  leader,  but  fears  that  result  will  not 
be  accomplished  yet  awhile.  Lord  Rosebery  objects  to  the 
form  which  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  has  taken  but 
shows  no  signs  of  reconstructing  the  party  which  gropes  in 
elemental  chaos.  The  “National  Review”  is  more  concerned 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Government  than  with  the  condition 
of  the  Radicals,  and  in  its  “  Episodes”  has  some  caustic  com¬ 
ments  on  “The  Modern  Mandarin”  who  finds  a  place  in  the 
Cabinet. 

Party  politics  apart,  the  most  urgent  question  in  the  reviews 
is  that  of  Imperial  defence.  Mr.  Arnold  White  in  the 
“  National  ”  makes  a  plea  for  efficiency,  and  insists  on  the 
necessity  for  placing  the  fleet  on  a  war  footing,  for  taking  up 
Army  reform  in  a  business-like  spirit,  for  adjusting  Imperial 
defences  to  Imperial  policy,  and  for  vigorously  prosecuting  an 
understanding  with  America  on  the  ground  not  that  “  we  want 
her  help  but  because  her  existence  hangs  on  ours.”  If  we 
can  convince  the  United  States  that  they  cannot  do  without  us, 
then  they  will  come  over  and  help  us  !  We  could  hardly  hope 
to  have  the  “friendship”  of  America  for  Great  Britain  summed 
up  more  concisely.  In  the  “  National”  also,  Captain  Eardley 
Wilmot  details  the  history  of  the  decline  and  restoration  of 
“  Our  Navy,”  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  writes  on  “  The  Surrenders 
in  South  Africa” — a  subject  which  the  case  of  General  Colvile 
renders  especially  opportune.  As  Mr.  Wilson  says,  the 
accounts  given  of  the  various  surrenders  are  of  necessity  partial 
and  incomplete,  and  more  light  is  needed  in  order  to  enable  a 
thorough  investigation  to  be  made.  The  force  of  this  remark 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  Mr.  L.  Oppenheim’s  story  in  the 
“  Nineteenth”  of  Colonel  Thorneycroft’s  action  on  Spion  Kop. 
It  is  a  most  vivid  account  of  the  horrors  endured  by  the  men 
who  held  the  hill  on  24  January,  and  fully  bears  out  General 
Buffer’s  view  of  Colonel  Thorneycroft’s  splendid  resource  and 
gallantry,  which  alone  saved  disaster  from  becoming  ignominy. 
Another  and  less  sensational,  but  by  no  means  unexciting 
phase  of  the  campaign  is  described  in  “  Blackwood  ”  by 
“  Linesman,”  who  gives  a  description  of  what  it  is  like  to  be 
marooned  on  the  veldt  in  charge  of  lines  of  communication 
which  an  active  enemy  persists  in  attempting  to  sever.  On  the 
general  subject  of  army  reform  the  “  Nineteenth  ”  reproduces 


Lord  Roberts’  article  from  its  issue  of  June  1884.  Mucin 
of  what  Lord  Roberts  says  in  advocating  “  free  trade 
for  the  army  ”  is  to  the  point  now  as  then,  and  his 
penultimate  sentence  is  significantly  italicised  by  the 
editor.  “An  army,”  wrote  Lord  Roberts,  “  we  must  have  if  we 
are  to  continue  as  an  Imperial  Power,  or  even  exist  as  an 
independent  nation  ;  and  if  this  army  cannot  be  obtained  by 
voluntary  means  we  shall  have  to  resort  to  conscription.” 

“ The  War  Office ”  is  dealt  with  in  the  “Contemporary”  by 
“  Togatus”  who  argues  that  the  lack  of  efficiency  arises  from, 
the  civilian  element  in  war  administration  and  the  fact  that  the 
general  staff  is  not  left  free  to  devote  itself  to  military  problems 
but  has  to  concern  itself  with  business  matters  which  business 
men  alone  should  look  after.  On  the  manner  in  which  the 
problem  of  Imperial  defence  is  tackled  in  the  present  no  doubt- 
largely  depends  the  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  an 
anonymous  contributor  to  the  “  Fortnightly”  :  “Will  England 
last  the  Century  ?  ”  The  writer  apparently  thinks  she  will  not. 
“To  the  nation  which  is  supreme  in  the  scientific  spirit  the 
twentieth  century'  must  belong  and  if  England  is  to  remain  the 
international  ignoramus  and  to  be  dependent  more  and  more 
upon  America  and  Germany  for  her  electricians  and  chemists 
and  for  all  the  newest  appliances  in  her  oldest  trades,  then  ” — 
there  can  be  little  hope  for  her.  But  there  is  yet  time  for  her 
to  amend  her  ways,  economically  and  otherwise,  in  order  to 
cope  successfully  with  her  rivals. 

A  number  of  other  articles  in  the  Reviews  are  for  various 
reasons  especially  noteworthy.  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary  ”  writes  from  personal  observation  on  “  The  Chinese 
Wolf  and  the  European  Lamb,”  and  charges  the  latter  with 
atrocities  which  would  put  the  Turk  in  Armenia  to  shame.  If 
only  half  he  says  were  true — and  he  has  witnessed  these  things 
— then  not  China  but  Europe  needs  civilising.  Chinese- 
prisoners,  he  says,  were  killed  in  cold  blood  by  European 
soldiers,  British  alone  excepted,  and  when  the  British  treated 
Chinese  wounded  prisoners  as  they  treated  their  own,  foreign 
officers  accused  them  of  carrying  humanity  to  a  point  of 
dangerous  sentimentality.  He  saw  European  and  American 
troops  give  way  to  passions  which  led  them  to  outrage  not 
merely  the  Chinese,  but  Europeans  as  well.  Dr.  Dillon’s 
“psychological  interest”  in  these  proceedings  is  intelligible. 
In  the  “  Fortnightly  ”  Sir  Robert  Hart  discussing  reconstruction 
in  China  does  not  encourage  hope  that  anything  will  be  possible 
tiff  the  Emperor  is  back  in  Peking;  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell 
develops  his  arguments  for  a  great  scheme  of  Irish  land 
purchase,  as  a  measure  of  justice  to  the  Irish  people  and  of 
wise  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  Unionist  Government  7 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons  makes  a  careful  study,  marked  by  his  well- 
known  ingenuity  of  observation  and  phrase,  of  the  pre-Velasquez 
school  of  Seville  ;  and  “  M.”  gives  a  very  interesting  retrospect 
of  the  “  Fortnightly’s  ”  own  history.  In  the  “Contemporary” 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  writes  a  glowing  and  uncritical  eulogy 
of  “Herod” — a  character  he  says  “as  real  as  Faustus  as 
Shylock  as  Antony” — and  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  the 
author  of  “  Herod  ”  has  a  fine  poem  entitled  “  Midnight, 
December  31st,  1900.”  In  “  Blackwood’s  ”  we  have  a  charac¬ 
teristic  paper  on  the  “  House  of  Commons  Past  and  Present,”' 
and  in  the  “National”  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  on  James 
Anthony  Froude,  “  perhaps  the  most  eminent  man  cf  letters  of 
his  generation  who  has  not  become  the  subject  of  a  biography.”’ 
“Longman’s  Magazine”  contains  some  interesting  notes  by 
Mr.  G.  A.  B.  Dewar  on  “Nature  in  London;”  “Cornhill” 
makes  a  vigorous  start  in  the  new  century  with  a  poem  by  Mr. 
George  Meredith  and  other  attractive  features  ;  in  “  Mac¬ 
millan’s”  political  dreamers  will  find  “An  Ideal  Reform  Bill’” 
by  John  Buff,  jun.  ;  in  the  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine”  Mr.  Winston, 
Churchill  enters  the  lists  in  defence  of  the  British  officer,  and 
Mr.  Max  Beerbohm  descants  on  “The  Spirit  of  Caricature.” 
The  “  British  Empire  Review”  contains  two  special  articles  on> 
the  Australian  Commonwealth  and  the  future  of  the  Pacific  7 
whilst  the  “Imperial  and  Colonial  Review”  gives  some  useful 
notes  and  essays  on  Greater  Britain  questions. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Ndd :  eine  Erzcihlung.  By  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch.  Berlin  :: 
Grote.  1900.  M.  3. 

Der  Dorfapostel :  Hochlandsromcm.  By  Ludwig  Ganghofer., 
Illustrated  by  Hugo  Engl.  Stuttgart :  Bonz.  1900.  M.6. 

We  have  coupled  these  two  remarkable  romances  because., 
with  all  varieties,  their  text  is  identical— St.  John’s — “  Little 
children  love  one  another.”  Moreover  they  both  treat  of 
primitive  people  and  passions  in  the  simplest  and  strongest 
manner,  and  are  symptoms  of  a  wholesome  religious  revival 
in  German  fiction.  The  story  of  “  Envy  ”  is  a  prose-poem, 
terse,  intense  and  concentrated.  The  theme  is  suggested  by  a 
dreamy  prelude — an  old  picture  in  a  West-German  church, 
which  represents  the  founder  with  an  anguished  countenance, 
flames  rising  behind  and  serpents  coiling  around  him.  Above 
stands  a  mediaeval  warning  against  envy,  which  plunges  the 
sinner  in  hell.  The  scene  immediately  shifts  to  East  Germany 
and  modern  times.  The  figure  of  a  retired  and  eccentric  judge 
( Continued  on  page  24. ) 
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emerges,  who  goes  about  preaching  the  text  of  love  in  his  old 
uge.  At  Christmas-time  he  visits  an  institute  for  poor  children, 
giving  to  one  a  beautiful,  to  the  next  a  meagre,  present 
alternately  ;  and,  as  disappointment  sits  on  the  faces  of  the  less 
fortunate,  he  bids  them  beware  of  envy.  At  length  he  is  for¬ 
bidden  to  attend,  and  here  the  true  story  begins.  He  rescues 
some  poor  children  near  his  lonely  dwelling  from  the 
brutality  of  a  pampered  darling.  The  author  assists 
'him  and  is  invited  into  his  sanctum  when  he  is  struck  by 
the  portraits  of  two  boys,  who  are  indeed  the  old  “  Grau- 
mann”  and  his  brother.  Gradually,  and  with  the  delicate 
development  of  a  crescendo,  the  pent-up  agony  of  his  life- 
tragedy  is  for  the  first  time  unburdened.  He  had  been 
the  elder,  and  his  brother  was  a  sickly  and  sensitive  lad. 
The  father,  a  jurist,  was  abstract,  hard  and  formal  :  the 
mother,  Madonna-like  and  worshipped.  The  gradual  irritation 
of  the  elder  against  the  unoffending  younger  brother  through 
the  father’s  cold  aversion  to  romance  is  finely,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  evolved.  The  little  fellow’s  eventual  death  owing  to 
the  cruelty  of  his  companions  and  the  passionate  jealousy  of 
his  brother  about  a  Christmas  toy  is  exquisitely  rendered  ;  and 
finally  the  old  man  who  recites  the  horrors  of  sixty  years  ago 
is  left  alone,  gazing  at  the  little  suit  of  armour  which  provoked 
them,  in  the  unavailing  darkness  of  the  night  and  of  his 
stricken  soul.  There  is  a  touching  passage  where  the  author 
after  having  remarked  that  a  mother’s  face  is  “  never  beautiful 
but  always  holy,”  describes  her  reconciliation  of  the  two  little 
fellows  in  the  darkening  room.  “And  as  the  mother  sat  be¬ 
tween  the  brothers,  her  head  leaned  against  the  wall  and  ever 
thinking  far  before  her — who  knows  all  that  must  have  passed 
through  it  ? — her  face  shimmered  in  the  gloaming  quite  white, 
almost  snow-white,  so  that  she  seemed  to  her  son  as  he  gazed 
up  to  her,  like  an  angel  sitting  between  them,  just  as  he 
always  imagined  the  angels  must  look.  .  .  .  And  at  length, 
after  a  long  while  she  heaved  a  sigh  which  sounded  as  if  she 
had  been  far,  far  away  and  only  just  returned.  Then  she  bent 
her  head  from  the  wall,  laid  her  right  hand  on  the  tiny  one’s  head, 
the  left  on  the  other’s,  and  quite  lightly  drew  them  softly  together 
■■so  that  their  foreheads  just  touched.  .  .  .  And  next  she  spoke  in 
a  voice  so  strange,  so  deep,  so  unfamiliar,  ‘  My  children  .  .  . 
think  on  what  the  Lord  Christ  has  said  who  was  so  good  and 
unenvious.  Men  must  not  envy  one  another  ;  all  men  must 
love  each  other.  .  . 

The  critic  must  reluctantly  point  out  some  defects  in  this 
artistic  whole.  The  execution  of  the  first  part  is  much 
more  laboured  than  that  of  the  last.  Then  again  its  key¬ 
note  is  not  so  much  envy  as  jealousy :  and  finally  one 
cannot  help  perceiving  an  occasionally  morbid  vein — attributa¬ 
ble  somewhat  to  what  Englishmen  would  call  the  silliness  erf 
the  childish  games  over  which  the  quarrels  arise.  Our  national 
exercises  have  at  least  the  virtue  of  wholesome  discipline. 
But  notwithstanding  these  trifles  the  reading  public  is  deeply 
in  Herr  Wildenbruch's  debt  at  a  time  when  affectations 
are  hailed  as  “modernity”  and  hysteria  as  thought.  He 
has  produced  a  miniature  at  once  pure,  strong,  and  noble. 
The  “  Village  Apostle  ”  is  no  miniature.  It  is  a  broad  and 
powerful,  though  inordinately  long,  study  of  life  in  a  village 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps.  The  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of 
mediaeval  superstition  ;  yet  its  date  is  the  present.  The 
hero  is  a  waif  whose  mother  came  from  Bohemia.  He 
was  literally  born  in  the  church.  Befriended  by  the 
priest  and  the  farmer  burgomaster,  with  whose  son 
“Roman”  he  grows  up  in  dependent  comradeship,  he  effaces 
himself  by  instinct  and  humbly  breathes  his  brotherly  affection 
.by  his  every  deed  and  word.  The  story  turns  on  an  old  widow 
and  her  daughter  “  Ilsabeth,”  the  lonely  makers  of  toy-houses, 
who  come  from  Rosenheim,  are  treated  as  foreigners,  and 
eventually  persecuted  as  witches  by  the  cruel  community.  How 
“  Roman,”  affianced  to  a  charming  girl,  breaks  his  troth  in 
Ilsabeth’s  favour  ;  how  the  hero,  “  House-Peter,”  dies  a  martyr 
to  his  convictions  ;  how  the  incensed  villagers  burn  the  poor 
-strangers’  house,  we  have  not  space  to  describe  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  book  is  a  sort  of  epic  idyl,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  convincing  in  its  reality  and  moving  in  its 
appeal.  There  is,  despite  the  dissimilarity  in  form,  some  affi¬ 
nity  between  it  and  Goethe’s  “  Hermann  und  Dorothea,”  as 
witness  a  charming  passage  where  the  priest  Felician  visits 
“  Nannimai  ”  and  her  daughter  in  their  affliction.  Indeed, 
-isolation  and  desolation  are  grey  threads  that  pervade  the  more 
glowing  woof  of  the  tale.  The  hero  is  a  true  saint,  absolutely 
selfless  and  simple.  We  must  thank  this  author  also  for  hav  ing 
shunned  the  self-consciousness  of  to-day  and  for  communica¬ 
ting  a  whiff  of  the  hills  and  the  pines.  The  illustrations  are 
excellent  ;  the  patois  is  a  little  trying.  Both  these  books  are 
unsermonising  in  their  purpose,  though  the  first  is  more  set  in 
its  moral. 

Marie  von  F.bner-Eschenbach :  biographische  Blatter.  By 
Anton  Bettelheim.  Berlin:  Gebriider  Paetel.  1900.  M.5. 

The  lady  with  the  long  name  is  the  George  Eliot  of  Germany 
(our  italics  are  significant).  She  is  still  alive  and  has  the 
satisfaction  in  this  volume  of  contemporary  incense.  Were  she 
mot  alive,  or  had  she  never  existed,  this  book  might  have  been 
indited  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  as  one  of  her  examination- 
paper-novels.  Marie  von  Ebner-Eschenbach  is  high-born 


high-minded,  high-flying,  psychological,  humanitarian.  She 
has  fruitfully  essayed  every  department  of  literature  from  drama 
to  aphorisms.  She  has  parcelled  out  human  life  into  endless 
provinces.  She  is  a  good  and  gifted  woman  ;  but  she  is  very 
voluminous,  and  not  over-original  ;  this  volume  is  the  same. 
We  regret  it,  but  in  these  pages  the  lady  is  a  bore  ;  doubtless 
out  of  them  she  is  the  reverse. 

Fiirst  Bismarck' s  Bricfc  an  seine  Brant  und  Gattin.  Edited 
by  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck.  Stuttgart  :  Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung-Nachfolger.  1900.  M.6.50. 

This  is  the  book  of  19CO.  It  reveals  Bismarck  in  an  entirely 
new  light.  The  self-portraiture  shows  a  forcible  tenderness 
that  will  surprise  such  as  associate  only  shrewd  insight  and 
bull-dog  tenacity  with  the  statesman.  The  profession  of  faith 
which  opens  these  letters  to  his  bride  and  wife,  ranging  between 
the  years  1846  and  1892,  strikes  the  keynote  of  conscientious 
sincerity,  and  is  a  memorable  human  document.  The  engage¬ 
ment  to  Johanna  v.  Puttkamer  was  long  and  trying,  as  were 
the  perpetual  separations  inseparable  from  the  ptince’s 
ubiquitous  career.  But  throughout,  the  depth  and  devotion 
remain  unchanged.  Striking  but  scarcely  unexpected  are  the 
constant  English  passages  in  these  letters.  The  eventual 
princess  is  his  “  dearest  Nan,”  his  “  sweetest  heart.”  Among 
the  expressions  for  which  English  is  necessary  we  find 
“  homesick  ”  and  “  clean  shirt,”  and  there  are,  in  the  earlier 
portion,  many  citations  from  Byron,  Moore,  and  one  even  from 
Cowper.  But  the  literary  allusions  are  sparse,  as  also  the 
artistic,  if  we  except  some  interesting  comments  on  music  and 
drama  ;  even  the  political  interest  is  rare,  though  there  are 
some  characteristic  ebullitions  against  the  sentimentality  of  the 
democrats  in  1848.  Sentimental  Bismarck  never  was,  but  that 
he  was  a  man  of  feeling  is  here  abundantly  proved.  His 
healthy  earnestness  would  have  delighted  Carlyle.  He  intro¬ 
duces  discussion  on  belief,  he  quotes  the  Psalms,  just  as  he 
moots  his  hopes,  his  projects,  his  prejudices  :  they  are  part  of 
his  frank  daily  life.  And  there  is  a  big  vein  of  strong,  if  coarse 
humour.  Even  in  one  of  his  theological  discussions,  he 
excuses  “this  dogmatic  expectoration.”  Amusing  too  are  his 
notes  of  the  old  Amschel  Rothschild  whom  he  liked  for  his  un¬ 
pretentious  earnestness  and  of  whom  he  draws  an  almost  pathetic 
picture.  His  social  comments  are  intuitive.  On  one  occasion 
he  describes  a  dinner  engagement  to  a  bore  as  inevitable 
“  because  he  presented  his  pistol  of  invitation  jit  my  head.” 
His  appreciation  of  the  English  is  also  remarkable,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  beautiful  Lady  Jersey  and  the  diplomatic 
Lords  Cowley  and  Westmoreland.  Unfortunately  there  is 
only  one  fugitive  ietter  from  London.  It  is  a  pity,  too, 
that  the  war-letters  have  been  lost.  His  talent  for 
languages  was  phenomenal.  He  was  acquainted  even  with 
Hungarian  and  Russian  ;  and  his  style  is,  for  a  German,  extra¬ 
ordinary,  trenchant  and  pregnant  even  in  his  descriptions 
of  scenery.  Of  his  wife  we  gather  that  she  was  intellectual, 
imaginative  and  sympathetic.  All  along  he  bids  her  lean  upon 
him  in  every  emergency,  and  spares  no  pains  to  add  his 
strength  to  her  nervous  organisation.  With  regard  to  her 
health  and  their  children’s  he  is  incessantly  enforcing  advice  ; 
and  a  curious  feature  is  his  habit  of  drawing  architectural  plans 
of  their  many  dwelling-houses.  Among  the  most  interesting 
are  his  letters  from  Paris  which  in  the  light  of  after-events  are 
even  tragic.  In  his  temperament  we  discern  a  suppressed  but 
evident  strain  of  mysticism,  but  it  is  that  of  common  sense. 
There  is  one  passage  comparing  the  Roman  ritual  favourably 
with  the  Protestant.  But,  though  he  instinctively  communes 
with  the  unseen,  it  is  in  an  attitude  of  certainty.  His  God  is 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  who  leads  to  victory  and  guards  from 
disaster.  He  applies  the  same  directness  to  things  spiritual  as 
temporal.  To  such  as  resent  the  publication  of  intimate  corre¬ 
spondence  we  can  only  answer  that  a  great  man  belongs  to 
posterity  who  will  worship  heroes,  and  find  them  the  more 
heroic  with  familiarity.  This  volume  is  a  part  of  history.  One 
of  his  last  communications  to  his  wife  is  by  telegram  :  it  is 
dated  “  Varzin,  26,  5,  88  ”  and  it  runs  “without  horses  and 
without  wife  it  is  impossible  to  remain  here :  we  return 
to-morrow.” 

Michael  Kramer :  Drama  in  vier  Akten.  By  Gerhart  Haupt¬ 
mann.  Berlin  :  Fischer.  1900.  M.2.4. 

Hauptmann’s  last  play  is  disappointing.  It  is  not  a  “drama,” 
for  there  is  scarcely  any  action,  and  the  study  of  character  has 
been  much  over-framed  by  four  acts,  three  of  which  seem  un¬ 
necessary.  The  whole  gives  one  the  impression  of  striving 
after  something  which  the  author  has  perhaps  not  found,  and 
which  is  certainly  not  realised.  An  atmosphere  of  the  studio 
envelopes  the  scene,  but  the  story  might  as  well  concern  some 
other  milieu  than  art.  All  the  persons  are  more  or  less  “  mis¬ 
understood,”  and  take  themselves  beyond  measure  seriously. 
The  idealist  and  disciplinarian  father  is  well  drawn,  but  the 
good  for-nothing  son  w  ho  is  goaded  into  suicide  by  “  Boors 
drinking”  forms  a  sorry  and  sordid  picture.  The  final  scene 
with  its  background  of  the  dead  body,  ancl  foreground  of  the 
old  father’s  majestic  remorse,  might  be  impressive  were  it  not 
so  repulsive.  The  tragedy  lacks  both  distinctness  and  health. 

The  December  Rundschau  maintains  its  high  level,  but  is 
rather  a  heavy  number.  Berhhardi’s  diaries  continue,  so  does 
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Oldenberg’s  learned  investigation  of  old  Indian  literature. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  is  the  publication  of  Queen 
Louise  of  Prussia’s  correspondence  with  her  brother  George 
from  1794  to  1810,  with  notes  by  Paul  Bailleu.  It  is  very 
“schwarmerisch.”  There  is  a  review  of  Mr.  Cross’  “History 
of  the  Novel.”  Die  Nation  for  the  first  week  of  the  same 
month  has  a  third  instalment  of  the  indefatigable  V.  Brandt’s 
examination  of  the  missionary  question  in  China  ;  that  for  the 
second  week  an  interesting  paper  on  Boer  tactics.  The  second 
December  number  of  Das  Litterarische  Echo  does  not  strike  us 
as  enlightening.  There  is  an  appreciation  with  a  portrait  of 
the  dead  poet  Ernst  Eckstein.  Among  the  “foreign  echoes” 
America,  Italy,  Poland,  Sweden  and  Greece  are  represented. 
About  England  there  is  absolute  silence. 
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MAN. 

A  MONTHLY  RECORD  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  SCIENCE. 

Published  under  the  Direction  of 
THE  ANTHROPOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

THE  Council  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  has 
established,  under  the  above  title,  a  Monthly 
Record  of  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Study  of  Man. 

Its  contents  will  include  contributions  to  Physical 
Anthropology,  Ethnography,  and  Psychology  ;  the 
Study  of  Language,  and  the  earlier  stages  of  Civilisa¬ 
tion,  Industry,  and  Art  ;  and  the  History  of  Social 
Institutions  and  of  Moral  and  Religious  Ideas. 

Each  number  of  MAN  will  consist  of  16  imperial  8vo. 
pages,  with  occasional  Illustrations  in  the  text,  together 
with  one  Full-page  Plate  ;  and  will  include 

(1)  Original  Articles,  Notes,  and  Correspondence. 

(2)  Reviews  of  Books,  Journals,  and  Proceedings. 

(3)  Reports  of  Meetings  of  Societies. 

(4)  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  acquisitions  of 
Museums  and  Private  Collections. 

(5)  Bibliographies. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  each  article  will  be 
furnished  with  catch-titles  in  clarendon  type,  giving  the 
subject  and  the  author’s  name,  and  with  a  distinct 
reference  number  in  the  margin. 

The  first  number  of  MAN  will  be  ready  in  January, 
1901,  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  Anthropological 
Institute,  3  Hanover  Square,  London,  W.,  and 
through  all  Booksellers. 


Price  is.  Monthly ;  or  10s.  Subscription  per  Annum, 

prepaid. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr.  Heinemann  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  publish  an  important  new  Historical  Work  on 

Tuesday,  January  8th. 

A  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 

CONTEMPORARY  EUROPE  from  1814. 

From  the  French  of  CHARLES  SEIGNOBOS.  2  vols.  pp.  880,  £1  net. 


Mr.  Heinemann  has  just  published  a  new  Portrait  of 

FIELD-MARSHAL  EARL  ROBERTS,  K.G. 

By  WILLIAM  NICHOLSON.  Printed  in  Colours,  20  ins.  by  15  ins.  5s.  net. 

LONDON:  WILLIAM  HEINEMANN,  21  BEDFORD  STREET,  W.C. 
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8th  THOUSAND. 
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4TH  THOUSAND. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 

THOMAS  HEKRY  HUXLEY, 

By  liis  Son,  LEONARD  HUXLEY. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  30s.  net. 
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F.  MARION  CRAWFORD’S  NEW  WORK. 

RULERS  OF  THE  SOUTH: 

Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Malta. 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Brokman.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  21s.  net. 

***  Also  an  EDITION  DE  LUXE  limited  to  150  Copies,  price  50s.  net. 

Morning  Post. — “Mr.  Crawford  has  set  himself  a  great  task,  and  he  has  per 
r formed  it  well . Written  with  all  Mr.  Crawford’s  charm  of  style.” 


THE  CHRISTIAN  PROPHETS  AND  THE  PRO- 

PHETBC  APOCALYPSE.  By  EDWARD  CARUS  SELWYN,  D.D., 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

Expository  Times.—  ‘  A  study  in  early  Church  history  of  the  most  interesting 
I  kind.” 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


Hundreds 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER, 

FOS  J'.A.dXrTJYXIRRSr, 

COMMENCES  a  NEW  VOLUME,  and  contains  Contributions  ly 

SIR  EDWARD  J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A.  Frontispiece. 

STEPHEN  PHILLIPS.  “  Midnight,  December  31st,  1900." 

THE  HON.  MRS.  CHAPMAN.  “  A  New  Century  and  an  Old  Riddle.  " 

THE  REV.  DR.  JESSOPP.  “  England’s  Peasantry — Then  and  Now.” 

EDMUND  ROBERTSON,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

(late  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty)  “  The  Admiralty  and  Submarine  Boats.” 
L.  OPPENHEIM.  “  On  Spion  Kop.” 

SIR  MICHAEL  FOSTER,  K.C.B.,  M.P.  “  Scientific  Use  of  Hospitals.” 
THE  HON.  LADY  PONSONBY.  “  The/Role  of  Women  in  Society.”— II. 
THE  MOULVIE  RAFIUDDIN  AHMAD.  “  The  Sources  of  Islam.” 

JOHN  TREVARTHEN  (Farm  School,  Redhill).  “  Hooliganism.” 

HENRY  JEPHSON.  “  A  Day  of  Purification.” 

ROBERT  BROMLEY.  “  The  Nicaragua  Canal  Question.’ 

THE  HON.  JOHN  COLLIER.  “  Varying  Ideals  of  Human  Beauty." 

SIR  WEMYSS  REID.  “  Current  Politics  :  (1)  A  Liberal  View.” 

SIDNEY  LOW.  “  Current  Politics  :  (2)  A  Conservative  View.” 

THE  BISHOP  OF  NEWPORT.  “  The  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Indulgences.” 
THE  EDITOR.  “  Note  on  the  Papal  Indulgence  at  Oberammergau.” 


LORD  ROBERTS  on  Army  Reform  (reprinted  from  Nineteenth  Century , 
June,  1884). 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE  l^ATiOS^AL  REVIEW. 

EDITED  BY  L.  J.  MAXSE. 

JANUARY  1901. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

\  PLEA  FOR  EFFICIENCY.  By  Arnold  White. 

OUR  NAVY — ITS  DECLINE  AND  RESTORATION.  By  Captain  Eardlev 
WlLMOT,  R.N. 

THE  SURRENDERS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  H.  W.  Wilson,  Author 
of  “  Ironclads  in  Action.” 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

THE  TECHNICAL  TRAINING  OF  OFFICERS.  By  T.  Miller  Maguire, 
LL.D. 

IS  LIFE  ASSURANCE  A  GOOD  INVESTMENT?  By  F.  Harcourt 
Kitchin. 

AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  DEFICIT  OF  THE  CHURCH  CRISIS.  By  Rev. 
I.  G.  Adderlev. 

LADY  NELSON— A  VINDICATION.  By  Miss  Woolward. 

THE  POLITICAL  TRANSFORMATION  IN  SCOTLAND.  By  William 
Wallace. 

GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
JEuMioOer  fo  tfje  SsnMct  Office. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  NUMBER. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  REVIEW  for  JANUARY. 

THE  NATIVITY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH.  By  Sir  John  A.  Cock- 
burn,  K.C.M.G. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC.  By  Sir  Walter 
Buller,  K.C.M.G. 

THE  PACIFICATION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Charles  Trevelyan, 
M.P. 

CARTOON  :  THE  YOUNG  QUEEN.  (After  Kipling’s  Poem.) 

Also  Leading  Articles,  Reviews,  and  other  matter  relating  to  Imp  nd  Colonial 
Affairs. 

Price  Sixpence. 

Published  by  the  BRITISH  EMPIRE  LEAGUE,  112  Cannon  St.,  London,  E.C 
Newsagents  ( by  order). 


5  January,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review, 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Boohs  gratis  and  post  free. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Gov’nor.” 

THE  HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBB  ADAMSON. 

592  pp.  large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

i.his  is  a  well-written  novel.  A  feature  is  the  admirable  character  drawing.  It 
is  a  novel  which  can  decidedly  be  recommended  to  lovers  of  a  good  love  story.” 
tt  .  Scotsman. 

"  Xo  reader  may  deny  that  he  gets  his  money’s  worth  if  he  invests  in  the  new 
story  by  the  author  of  ‘  The  Young  Gov’nor.'  Mr.  Adamson  possesses  the  construc¬ 
tive  faculty  necessary  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  he  has  a  pleasant  humour, 
and  draws  his  characters  ably." —  Newcastle  Chronicle. 


SIMPKIN  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD., 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office  :  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 

GIVE  THE.  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


"THE  WALLACE  COLLECTION.— Mr.  CLAUDE 

-L  PHILLIPS,  the  Keeper  of  the  Wallace  Gallery,  is  writing  an  important 
series  of  Articles  on  the  Artistic  Treasures  in  that  Gallery.  The  first  article,  with 
Illustrations  after  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.,  Greuze,  Watteau, 
Fragonard,  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  ART  JOURNAL,  price  is.  6d. 
Publishing  Office  26  Ivy  Lane  London,  E.C. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code :  Unicode. 

140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

BOOKS— BINDING— BOOK  PLATES. 

NEW  BOOKS  at  3d.  in  is.  discount  except  where  published  at  net  prices. 
BOOK  BINDING  with  taste,  originality,  and  value. 

SECONDHAND  BOOKS  in  all  department^  of  Literature. 

Libraries  Purchased  and  Valued. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  o- 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. — 
GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  (ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBEOK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCR0FT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  *,1,200,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal. 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEV,  London  Manager. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 

GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Robert  Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 

Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free. E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 

MADAME  LILIAN  ELDEE,  MR.  A.  H.  WEST. 

New  Fantastic  Operetta,  “A  CHRISTMAS  NIGHT'S  DREAM, 
and  Miscellaneous  Programme. 

Daily  at  3.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


Third  Edition.  30th  Thousand.  Price  6d. 

TIIDIfICU  BATUO  ■  Their  Relation  to  Health  and  the 
I  UlllVlOn  DH I  nO  ■  Senses,  and  their  Bearing  on' 
Strength  and  Beauty.— Mr.  Lennox  Peirson,  36  Richmond  Road,  West- 
bourne  Grove,  W. 
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THE  1WU  MIMES 


A  New  Series  of  authoritatively  written,  well  printed, 
substantially  and  tastefully  bound  (in  cloth)  handy 
Biographies  and  Appreciations  of  Leading  Public  Men. 
With  Portraits. 

The  volumes  are,  as  the  name  of  the  series  indicates,  small.  It  is  possible  to  carry 
them  in  the  jacket  pocket  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

They  are,  in  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  equal  in  quality  to  any  half-crown 
volume  on  the  market. 

The  price  is  Sixpence,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  the 
character  of  the  volume  would  justify  a  charge  of  not  less  than  double  that  amount. 

VOL.  I. 

The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 

M.P.  By  Arthur  Wallace,  Author  of  “Lord  Rosebery:  His  Words  and 
His  Works.” 

VOL.  II. 

LORD  KITCHENER.  By  W.  Francis  Aitken, 

Author  of  “  Baden-Powell  :  The  Hero  of  Mafeking.” 

VOL.  III. 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR.  By 

Ernest  Russell. 

VOL.  IV. 

MR.  JOHN  BURNS,  M.P.  By  G.  H.  Knott. 

VOL.  V.  will  be 

LORD  SALISBURY.  By  Edward  Salmon. 

Among  the  other  volumes  arranged  for  are  : — Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

“  Succinct  and  candidly  written . will  no  doubt  be  popular.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Interesting,  informative,  and  cleverly  written.” — Satitrday  Review. 

“  Brief,  readable,  well  informed,  and  neatly  appointed  as  it  is,  the  little  book 
cannot  fail  to  prove  welcome  to  many.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  Very  welcome,  and  should  be  widely  appreciated  in  many  circles.” 

Liverpool  Courier. 

“Concisely  written,  clearly  printed,  and  give  just  the  facts  that  busy  people  are 
anxious  to  know.” — Lloyd's  News. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  YEAR  Will  NATURE. 

By  W.  PBRCIlTAIi  WESTELL,  M.B.O.U., 

Author  of  “  A  Handbook  of  British  Breeding  Birds,”  & c. 

With  over  170  Illustrations  from  Photographs  from  'Nature 
and  Still  Life. 

BY 

J.  T.  NEWMAN,  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER,  H.  STONE, 
and  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 


Royal  8vo.  Cloth  Extra,  Gilt.  276  pp.  Price  10s.  6d.  ;  by  Post,  6d.  extra. 


“The  plan  of  the  book  is  a  very  happy  one . It  is  a  book  which  no  lover  of 

nature  will  read  without  deriving  pleasure  and  information  from  its  pages . The 

beautiful  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  adorned  form  a  feature  which  will  com¬ 
mend  it  to  ornithologists.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  A  series  of  delightful  essays  on  the  natural  history  world.  The  book  is  enhanced 
in  attractiveness  by  170  beautiful  illustrations  from  photographs.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  This  is  really  a  delightful  book . one  can  only  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Westell  for 

giving  us  such  a  wonderfully  interesting  book . Worth  buying  for  the  pictures 

alone  ;  combined  with  the  letterpress  they  make  up  a  perfect  book.  The  work  is 
beautifully  produced.”  —  The  Daily  Graphic. 

“  A  charming  book.” — Morning  Post. 

“  A  handsome  present  for  anyone.” — Science-Gossip. 

“This  is  a  very  charming  book . The  pictures  of  bird  life  are  the  most  beautifu  1 

that  have  ever  been  produced  as  book  illustrations  ;  and  they  alone  are  more  than 

good  value  for  the  modest  10s.  6d.  at  which  this  handsome  volume  is  issued . 

This  pleasantly  written  and  excellently  printed  book,  which  possesses  alike 
great  artistic  merit  and  educational  value.” 

The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 
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OR,  J,  GOLDS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


enTomxt.  aWtj 


TUT  OKIGIETAU  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effeetusdly  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
OHLOibUiJ  9  NE  often  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fevei, 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 

Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne,”— -See 
Lancet ,  1  December.  1864. 


ca l y  atMuiMm 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


CAUTION.— Be-ware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  v/hich,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i|d.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 


Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


THE.  . 

INDIAN 

ARMY. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Important. 


The  Publisher  of  the  “Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  ”  begs  to  announce 
that,  beginning  on  January  5,  1901, 
Coloured  Military  Types  of  the 
Indian  Army  will  be  issued  Monthly 
as  Supplements  to  that  Paper.  Full 
particulars,  prices,  and  list  of 
Plates  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

“Army  and  Navy  Gazette”  Offices, 
3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 

“Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  th  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE.  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,  TOWYN,  ABERDOVEY.  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL.  BATH.  WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH.  HARLECH.  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL.  BANGOR.  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETT' VS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 

“  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times.  “  Particularly  good  ."—Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

E,OWBOM  KNYIRONTS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  ihe  world.  _ __  _ 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


sou™  HIETMPOIITAN  m  O01PANY. 

SALE  BY  TENDER  OF  ,£80.000  THREE  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Minimum  Price  ,£94  per  cent 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  inten- 

tion  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to  Sell  by  Tender  ^80,000  Three  per 
Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Acts  1882  and  1896. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  on  applL 
cation  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the 
»2rid  day  of  January,  1901. 

The  stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  ^94  money  for  each  ^100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  Order,  FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  709A  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 

22nd  December,  1900. 
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QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBOIK  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

(UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patrons — H. R. H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 

President -THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 

Treasurer- ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  too,ooo  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliaele 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses’  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  IS  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary 


ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
-required.  This  Charity  is  ifi  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  ,£3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.  Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers:  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


HE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
-remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ILJ5,  KE¥UE 

ET 

des 

Un  Numiro  specimen  ( Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Num6ros  par  an 

SUR  DEMANDS.  REVUE  DES  REVUES).  Richement  illustres. 

-  XII?  ANNEE.  7  - 

Pcu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  d  idees.  peu  de  mots ,  beau  coup  didies. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l’6tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles,  20  marks  ou  24  tires')  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int^ressantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes ”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  r6sumd 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pr£- 
pond^rante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres  ”  ( Les  Debats ) ; 
“  LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  ”  ( Figaro )  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inidits  signls  par  le**  plus  (frauds  noms  fran^ai <  et  Gtra/ngers. 

La  Revue  publie  6galement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
p^riodiques  du  monde  entier;  caricaUires  politiques,  des  romans  et 
nouvelles ,  dernieres  inventions  et  d^couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

La  coljection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn£s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 


THE  MIST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

If.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON. 


LOCAL  LOANS  STOCK. 

Not  redeemable  before  1st  April,  1912,  and  bearing  Interest  until  that  date  at 
£3  per  Cent,  per  Annum,  payable  Quarterly. 

ISSUE  OF  £4,000)000. 

Minimum  Price,  £98  per  Cent. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTON,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions , 

AND 

NOW  IN  GREAT  NEED  OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the2Si  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  rdinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAjJT,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

“DREADNOUGHT"  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital-.  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
{50  beds). 

Dispensaries-.  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  Whole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


ORTH 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  FOR 

SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 

£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 

S.W.— Instituted  1719.  The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than  ..  ..  ..  .A  ..  ..  £14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at  . .  ..  6,000 


Leaving . .  ..  ..  £8,000 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
Are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


"THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE 

1  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  give  notice  that  they  are  authorised  to  receive 
tenders  for  £4,000,000  Local  Loans  Stock,  to  be  created  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Maj’esty’s  Treasury  under  the  National  Debt  and  Local  Loans  Act,  1887 — 5° 
&  51  Viet.  c.  16. 


The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  existing  Local  Loans  Stock. 

As  regards  Security,  quarterly  payment  of  Dividends,  transmission  of  Dividend 
Warrants  by  post,  and  exemption  from  stamp  duty  on  Transfers,  Local  Loans  Stock 
is  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  Consols. 

Trustees  are  empowered  under  the  Act  to  invest  in  this  Stock. 

The  first  quarter’s  dividend  on  this  issue  will  be  payable  on  the  5th  April  next. 

Tenders  must  be  delivered  at  the  Chief  Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England,  on 
Tuesday,  the  8th  January,  1901,  before  2  o'clock,  and  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on 
the  nominal  amount  of  the  Stock  tendered  for  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the 
delivery  of  the  tender  ;  the  deposit  must  not  be  enclosed  in  the  tender.  . 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned,  and  in  the  case  of 
partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  first 
instalment. 

Tenders  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  Stock,  and  maybe  for  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  the  Stock  in  multiples  of  £100.  Each  tender  must  state  what  amount  of  money 
will  be  given  for  every  £100  of  Stock.  The  minimum  price,  below  which  no  tender 
will  be  accepted,  has  been  fixed  at  £98  for  every  £100  of  Stock.  All  tenders  must 
be  at  prices  which  are  multiples  of  sixpence. 

In  the  event  of  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  a  larger  amount  of  Stock  than  that  to  be 
issued,  at  or  above  the  minimum  price,  the  tenders  at  the  lowest  price  accepted  will 
be  subject  to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  Loan  will  be  required 


are  as  follows 


On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  January,  1901 


On  Tuesday,  the  19th  February,  1901 
On  Tuesday,  the  19th  March, 

On  Tuesday,  the  16th  April, 


f  so  much  as,  when  added  to  the  deposit, 
I  will  leave  Seventy-five  Pounds  (Sterling) 
to  be  paid  for  each  hundred  pounds  of 
l  Stock. 

,  £25  Per  cent. 

1901,  £25  per  cent. 

1901,  £25  per  cent. 


The  instalments  maybe  paid  in  full  on  or  after  the  22nd  January,  1901,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  case  of  default  in  the 
payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously 
paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer,  with  coupon  attached,  for  the  Dividend  payable 
5th  April  next,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts.  The  Stock 
will  be  inscribed  in  the  Bank  books  on  or  after  16th  April,  1901,  but  scrip  paid  up  in 
full,  in  anticipation,  may  be  forthwith  inscribed. 

Applications  must  be  made  upon  the  printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  any  of  its  Branches ;  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ;  and  of  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Bank  of  England, 

1st  January,  1901. 


THE  LOMU  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  SANK,  LTD. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Rate  of 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  at  seven  days’  call,  at  the  Head  Office  and 
London  Branches,  will  be  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cent,  until  further  notice. 

J.  M.  MADDERS,  )  Joint 
S.  B.  MURRAY,  -  General 
D.  G.  H.  POLLOCK,  J  Managers 

No.  5  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C 
January  3rd,  iqoi , 
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MR.  JOHN  LONG'S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

The  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “THE  PROGRESS  OF  PAULINE  KESSLER.” 

THE  REALIZATION  OF  JUSTUS  MORAN.  By  Frederic  Carrel,  Author  of  “  The 

Adventures  of  John  Johns,”  &c.  \Fourth  Large  Edition  Now  Ready,  price  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  says  :  “  The  story  is  intensely  interesting  and  extremely  clever.  It  contains  (practically)  only  two  characters,  and 
each  of  these  characters  represents  an  abstract  idea.  Justus  Moran  is  embodied  intelligence  ;  Blanche  incarnate  instinct.  The  story  is  the 
record  of  the  attempt  of  the  man  (intelligence)  to  deny  life  and  the  struggle  of  the  woman  (instinct)  to  affirm  it.  We  feel  we  are  in  no  way 
exaggerating  when  we  say  that  it  is  splendidly  done.  Blanche  is  an  especially  fine  study  of  a  high  and  noble  character.  We  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  the  book.” 

“FERGUS  HUME  at  his  best.” — British  Weekly. 

A  TRAITOR  IN  LONDON.  By  Fergus  Hume,  Author  of  “The  Silent  House  in 

Pimlico,”  &c.  [Third  Edition,  price  6s. 

British  Weekly. — “Shows  us  the  writer  at  his  best.  We  are  amazed  at  his  wonderful  fluency,  his  ingenious  method  of  weaving  mysteries, 
which,  combined  with  a  real  power  of  telling  a  tale,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  detective  story  writers.  The  book  is  remarkably  clever.” 

“Whatever  volume  bears  Mr.  THOMAS  PINKERTON’S  name  on  the  title-page  will  assuredly  be  found  worth  reading.” — Saturday  Review. 

THOMAS  PINKERTON’S  BRILLIANT  NEW  ROMANCE. 

THE  IVORY  BRIDE.  By  Thomas  Pinkerton,  Author  of  “A  New  Saint’s  Tragedy," 

&c. ,  &c.  [ Large  First  Edition  nearly  sold  out,  price  6s. 

“  MISS  MAY  CROMMELIN  has  a  bright,  vivacious  style,  and  her  book  is  decidedly  good  reading.” — The  Echo. 

THE  LUCK  OF  A  LOWLAND  LADDIE.  By  May  Crommelin,  Author  of  “  Kinsah,” 

“Bettina,”  &c.  [Third  Edition,  price  6s. 

Gentlewoman. — “  Decidedly  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  interesting  of  Miss  Crommelin’s  always  entertaining  novels.” 


“  MR.  G.  B.  BURGIN’S  stories  are  always  pleasantly  fresh  and  original.”  —  The  Daily  News. 

THE  WAY  OUT.  By  G.  B.  Burgin,  Author  of  “  The  Bread  of  Tears,”  &c. 

[Second  Edition,  price  6s. 

Daily  "Telegraph.  —  “Mr.  G,  B.  Burgin  has  never  written  a  more  engrossing  novel.  ILis  characterisation  is  excellent,  his  men  and  women 
are  living  creatures,  and  he  can  handle  a  dramatic  scene  with  skill.” 

“  We  are  grateful  to  MR.  J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN  for  a  most  vivacious  and  diverting  comedy.” — The  Bookman. 

I’D  CROWNS  RESIGN.  By  J.  MacLaren  Cobban,  Author  of  “  Pursued  by  the  Law,”  &c. 

[Second  Edition,  price  6r. 

Morning  Post. — “An  unusually  vivacious  story.  The  charm  of  the  story  lies  chiefly  in  its  spirited  treatment :  the  character  sketches  are  very 
telling.  Meg  is  a  charming  heroine,  with  plenty  of  individuality.  Her  younger  sister  is  a  sprightly  minx.” 

“MR.  LUCAS  CLEEVE  has  produced  a  very  clever  book.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

YOLANDE  THE  PARISIENNE.  By  Lucas  Cleeye,  xAuthor  of  “  Lazarus,”  “  The  Monks 

of  the  Ploly  Tear,”  &c.  [Second  Edition,  price  6r. 

Gentlewoman.  —  “Will  be  widely  read  and  talked  about.  It  is  undeniably  powerful  and  clever.” 

MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY’S  BRILLIANT  NEW  BOOK. 

“Your  interest  is  sustained  at  a  very  high  pitch.” — Truth. 

MEN  OF  MARLOWE’S.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney,  Author  of  “  The  Maternity  of  Harriott 

Wicken,”  “Folly  Corner,”  &c.  [Third  Edition,  price  6s. 

Saturday  Review.  —  “  Vividly  told .  Rise  to  heights  of  excellence.  A  volume  like  this  is  always  welcome.” 

“  Mr.  G.  G.  CHATTERTON  is  a  man  of  talent .  A  writer  of  parts.” — The  Academy. 

STRAIGHT  SHOES.  By  G.  G.  Chatterton,  Author  of  “  The  Sport  of  Circumstance,” 

“The  Angel  of  Chance,”  &c.  [Second  Edition  price  6s. 

St.  James’s  Gazette.  —  “The  story  is  natural  and  lifelike,  and  Mr.  Chatterton’s  gift  of  vivacity  and  freshness  of  outlook  is  still  with  him.  A 
capital  novel,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  those  readers  who  like  a  book  which  tells  of  real  live  people  and  their  ways  and  words.” 


SARAH  TYTLER’S  LATEST. 

JEAN  KEIR  OF  CRAIGNEIL.  By  Sarah  Tytler,  Author  of  “  Miss  Nanse,”  “  Logan’s 

Loyalty,”  &c.  [Just  out,  price  6s. 

Spectator.  —  “  The  heroine  is  a  very  straightforward,  sincere,  and  charming  young  lady.  Pier  two  suitors,  the  unintellectual  soldier  and1 
the  earnest  but  voluble  enthusiast,  are  excellently  contrasted.  A  well-written,  pleasant,  and  wholesome  story  of  to-day.” 

ESME  STUART’S  LATEST. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  STRAW.  By  Esme  Stuart,  Author  of  “  Sent  to  Coventry,"  “In  the 

Dark,”  &c.  <  [Just  out,  price  6s. 

Athenaeum. — “  The  impression  made  on  the  reader’s  mind  by  a  perusal  of  the  book  is  distinctly  pleasing.  The  whole  volume  is  well  adapted 
to  being  read  aloud.”  _ 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DALLY.” 

FRIENDSHIP  AND  FOLLY.  By  Maria  Louise  Pool,  the  well-known  American  Writer, 

Author  of  “In  a  Dike  Shanty,”  “Boss,”  “Dally,”  &c.  [Just  out,  price  6s. 


GENE  RAL  LITERATU  R  E. 

BY  THE  MILITARY  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  “WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE.” 

SOCIAL  LIFE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY.  By  a  British  Officer.  With  16  Full-page 

Illustrations  on  Art  Paper  by  R.  CATON  WOODVILLE.  THIRD  LARGE  EDITION.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  6s. 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette.  —  “  No  volume  has  appeared  dealing  so  thoroughly  and  so  competently  with  the  inner  life  of  the  Army.  It  is  not 
merely  descriptive,  but  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those  who  contemplate  putting  their  sons  into  the  Service,  for  they  will  realise  better  than- 
otherwise  they  might  do  what  the  conditions  of  military  life  are.” 


“  Distinctly  the  prettiest  and  most  artistic  volume  of  the  year.  — Birmingham  Gazette. 

GLIMPSES  FROM  WONDERLAND.  By  J  opin  Ingold.  With  Full-page  Illustrations  on 

Art  Paper  by  A.  Baueri.E.  In  a  Beautifully  Designed  Cover.  Crown  Svo.  300  pp.  gilt  top,  6s. 

The  World. — “  It  is  an  admirable  collection  of  fantastic,  figurative  stories,  which  give  11s  assurance  of  rare  powers  of  imagination,  invention, 
and  sly,  pleasant,  crisp  humour.  We  cannot  remember  any  better  feats  of  fancy  insinuatory  of  fact  than  ‘  The  King  of  Diamonds  ’  and  ‘  The 
Three  Story-Tellers.’  The  illustrations  are  very  good.” 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  arid  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  position  of  the  Chinese  negotiations  shows  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  struggle  between  the  Manchu 
and  the  Chinese  sections  of  the  Imperial  Court  for 
supremacy.  Promptly  accepted  by  one  edict,  the  Joint 
Note  would  have  been  signed  at  once,  had  it  not  been 
that  before  the  signatures  of  the  Chinese  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  could  be  affixed,  another  edict  forbade  them  to 
proceed  without  further  discussion  of  the  terms.  This 
most  ingeniously  places  the  Powers  in  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  with  which  the  negotiations  started,  that  of  not 
knowing  whether  the  Chinese  negotiators  were  em¬ 
powered  to  act  for  their  Government;  and  it  is  in  fact  a 
super-subtlety  improving  on  the  first  device  of  prompt 
acceptance  with  interminable  discussions  to  follow. 
Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching  profess  that  they  are 
prepared  to  run  all  the  risks  of  acting  on  the  first  and 
disregarding  the  second  edict,  and  they  are  said  to  have 
urged  on  the  Court  that  non-acceptance  of  the  terms 
would  lead  to  the  breaking  off  of  the  present  friendly 
relations  and  the  renewal  of  military  operations.  Even 
if  they  seriously  intend  this,  that  would  not  carry  the 
Powers  a  step  nearer  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Chinese  Government  which,  as  matters  now  stand, 
refuses  to  consider  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Powers. 

It  is  more  than  likely  that  this  represents  the  ultimate 
attitude  of  the  Chinese  Government.  In  the  secret 
influences  brought  to  bear  by  Russia  and  the  con¬ 
suming  desire  of  the  United  States  to  wash  its  hands 
of  the  whole  question  and  put  an  end  to  the  occupation 
by  the  troops  of  the  Powers,  lie  their  hope.  We  may 
expect  probably  to  hear  of  negotiations  still  further 
modifying  the  terms  already  proposed — which  we  know 
were  not  “  irrevocable.”  There  has  been  talk  of  discuss¬ 
ing  the  indemnity  and  other  matters  in  an  international 
conference  ;  but,  it  appears,  no  such  conference  will  be 
held  at  Washington.  The  suggestion  was  a  little 
“steep.”  However,  by  some  international  device  the 
terms  maybe  put  into  a  shape  acceptable  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  the  important  matters  being  left  over  and 
the  Powers  enabled  to  withdraw  their  troops  and  leave 
China  very  much  as  they  found  it.  This  seems  to  be  the 
direction  in  which  affairs  are  drifting.  The  general 
helplessness  is  illustrated  by  what  has  happened  in 
Manchuria.  In  regard  to  the  Anglo-German  Treaty, 
which  on  the  face  of  it  would  seem  to  cover  the  con¬ 
tingency  that  has  arisen  there,  we  find  the  German 


papers  in  a  nervously  eager  state  to  explain  and  protest 
that  neither  their  own  nor  the  British  Government 
ever  contemplated  anything  but  acquiescence  in  Russian, 
aggression. 

Is  it  obviously  true,  as  the  China  League  says,  that 
statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  and  publicists- 
of  all  shades  remain  silent  in  regard  to  the  crisis,  because 
the  country  and  its  legislators  have  failed  to  realise  the. 
vast  issues  at  stake  ?  It  is  more  nearly  true  to  say  that 
the  apparent  apathy  arises  from  the  fact  that  at 
present  nobody  can  say  what  ought  to  be  done,  nor 
when  the  moment  for  doing  it  will  arise  if  at  all.  Taker 
the  case  of  the  annexation  of  Manchuria.  Everybody 
knows  it  is  an  audacious  contradiction  of  all  that 
Russia  has  professed,  and  it  is  not  indifference  but 
bewilderment,  not  only  of  the  people  themselves  but  of 
the  Government,  as  to  what  the  proper  policy  is  in  the 
circumstances.  If  the  Government  could  only  make  up 
its  mind  to  act,  we  should  see  public  opinion  supporting 
it  as  it  did  over  the  South  African  question.  The- 
“  open  door”  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  China  are 
ideas  the  nation  has  thoroughly  grasped  but  it  waits  to- 
be  told  what  are  the  means  proposed  for  securing  them. 

We  wish  we  could  believe  that  the  views  of  the 
“New  York  Times”  represent  those  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  people  ;  if  hostility  against  England  were 
not  the  keynote  of  American  action  in  China,  they 
would.  The  common  sense  of  the  “  Times  ”  sees  that 
America  has  at  least  equal  interest  with  England  in 
opposing  the  plans  of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  her 
defiance  of  the  rights  of  all  the  world.  We  said  last 
week,  referring  to  the  favour  America  has  shown  to 
Russia  all  through  the  Chinese  imbroglio,  that  it  is  not 
obvious  what  America  will  gain  by  the  Russifying  of 
Manchuria.  The  “  Times  ”  addresses  the  American, 
public  in  similar  language  to  that  of  the  China  League 
and  tells  them  that  they  ought  to  awake  to  the  peril 
which  threatens  their  trade  in  North  China  ;  and  goes 
a  step  further  than  the  League  by  asserting  that  the 
United  States,  England,  Japan  and  Germany  ought  to 
co-operate  in  Peking.  It  is  the  ignorant  and  perverse 
action  of  the  States  that  has  prevented  this  combina¬ 
tion,  at  least  in  the  case  of  England  and  Japan  ;  and  if 
it  had  existed,  the  Russian  coup  in  Manchuria  would 
not  have  been  made.  If  America  would  only  sink  her 
passions  and  her  prejudices,  she  might  still  do  some¬ 
thing  for  her  own  interests  and  those  of  the  other 
Powers. 

Threatenings  of  Russian  activity  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
may  confidently  be  associated  with  aggressions  in 
Manchuria.  It  would  be  just  the  Russian  way  of 
hinting  that  if  she  is  thwarted  in  one  quarter  she  can 
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make  herself  objectionable  in  another.  Accordingly 
it  is  reported  that  Russia  proposes  to  start  a  line  of 
steamers  trading  with  the  Gulf,  where  she  has  no 
commercial  interests  at  present.  This  scheme  would 
probably  be  the  prelude  to  the  appearance  of  warships 
and  the  establishment  of  coaling  stations  for  which 
France  has  been  feeling  the  way.  The  same  policy  has 
doubtless  prompted  the  reported  treaties  with  the  rulers 
of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  to  furnish  military  assistance  in 
case  of  necessity.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  these 
combinations  have  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Amir  oi  Kabul  and  led  to  the  singularly  explicit  declara¬ 
tion  of  Russian  policy  and  aims,  which  he  puts  forward 
as  the  ground  of  a  defensive  alliance  between  England 
and  Afghanistan.  No  one  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  situation  should  fail  to  read  Abdur  Rahman’s  book. 
Some  little  compensation  for  the  threatened  attack  on 
our  trade  with  Southern  Persia  may  be  found  in  the 
success  so  far  of  the  new  trade  route  to  India  via 
Nushki  and  Quetta,  which  has  recently  been  opened  out. 

The  annual  meeting  of  that  invalid  institution  which 
calls  itself  the  Indian  National  Congress  is  over,  and 
nobody  is  a  bit  the  better  or  worse.  The  atmosphere  to 
be  sure  was  not  a  very  congenial  one.  Lahore,  the 
place  selected  to  see  the  century  out,  is  too  far  away 
from  Calcutta  and  Poona  for  the  self-appointed  re¬ 
formers  of  the  British  administration,  and  the  virile 
Panjabi  had  apparently  rather  be  guided  by  the 
English  rulers  than  by  Bengalis  and  Mahratta  Brah¬ 
mans.  The  only  striking  announcement  which  has 
come  over  the  wires  is  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  “  statesmanship  is  wanted  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  poverty  of  India  which  is  the  real  cause  of  periodical 
famine.”  It  might  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
famine  contributes  to  the  poverty  and  deficient  rainfall 
to  both.  But  at  any  rate  the  proposition  is  a  step  in 
advance  of  the  theory  which  ascribes  famines  to  British 
misgovernment.  The  benevolence  of  the  officials  and 
of  the  British  public  to  the  famine-stricken  people  is 
praised,  with  the  qualification  that  justice  is  needed 
more  than  charity.  There  is  one  hopeful  suggestion 
that  a  conference  should  be  held  for  promoting  reforms 
in  caste  observances.  If  the  leaders  of  native  society 
will  only  turn  to  the  social  and  moral  improvement  of 
their  own  countrymen  and  leave  the  Government  to 
attend  to  its  business,  they  may  accomplish  great  and 
good  work. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  change  for  the  better  in 
South  Africa,  whence  official  information  has  been  more 
than  usually  scanty.  The  truth  is,  Lord  Kitchener- 
large  as  his  army  is — has  not  sufficient  troops,  after 
providing  for  the  safety  of  the  communications,  for  field 
operations  on  a  large  scale.  Moreover  in  respect  of 
mounted  troops,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  a  much 
larger  force  than  that  now  being  despatched  will  be 
required  to  bring  the  struggle  to  an  end.  The  latest 
news  is  that  the  raiders  are  still  advancing  towards 
Cape  Town.  Exceptional  efforts  are  being  made  to 
meet  the  emergency,  and  the  call  for  additional  recruits 
in  Colonial  corps  has  been  splendidly  responded  to.  It 
is  said  that  the  invaders  were  intended  to  be  De  Wet’s 
forerunners.  The  Cape  Dutch  do  not  seem  to  have 
welcomed  their  kinsmen  as  warmly  as  the  latter  had  ex¬ 
pected.  The  capture  of  De  Wet  seems  as  far  off  as 
ever,  while  part  of  General  Knox’s  force  has  met  with  a 
mishap.  It  appears  that  120  men  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief’s  bodyguard  were  surprised  near  Lindley,  and 
that  eighteen  officers  and  men  were  killed  and  another 
twenty-two  wounded.  A  determined  and  combined 
attack  was  made  on  five  of  our  posts  along  the  Pretoria- 
Delagoa  Railway  during  a  fog  on  7  January.  More 
reassuring  news  comes  of  the  operations  against 
Delarey  ;  General  Babington  having  succeeded  in 
^gaging  'n'm  s°uth  of  the  Mag'aliesberg,  and  forcing 
him  to  retreat  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  Little 
Information  has  reached  us  from  the  Eastern  Trans¬ 
vaal  :  but  some  of  Botha’s  men  appear  to  be  in  the 
north  of  Natal. 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  open  letter  of  the  Central 
Peace  Committee  at  Kroonstad  that  the  occasion  and 
support  of  the  guerilla  war  came  from  the  disloyal 
Dutch  in  Cape  Colony.  The  Transvaal  burghers,  claim¬ 


ing  to  represent  the  majority  there  in  favour  of  peace 
against  a  small  minority,  tell  their  Cape  Colony 
brethren  that  the  commandos  again  entered  the  Colony, 
encouraged  by  the  resolutions  and  speeches  of  the 
Worcester  Congress,  which  produced  the  impression 
that  there  would  be  a  rising.  Another  explanation  of 
the  earlier  stage  of  the  guerilla  warfare  is  equally  true, 
that  it  has  been  kept  up  in  the  hope  of  procuring  outside 
aid  and  to  strengthen  Mr.  Kruger’s  European  mission. 
Besides  these  cogent  proofs  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
the  guerilla  war  they  urge  the  Dutch  in  Cape  Colony  to 
accept  the  accomplished  fact  that  “  We  have  done  our 
best  and  fought  for  South  Africa  under  one  flag,  and  we 
have  lost  ;  ”  and  that  no  reasonable  being  can  believe 
that  England  will  ever  give  up  the  fruits  of  victory  after 
so  much  blood  and  money  have  been  spent.  All  this 
might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to  supporters  of 
Boer  independence  everywhere ;  but  especially  to  that 
deputation  of  Cape  Dutch  consisting  of  Mr.  Hofmeyer, 
Mr.  Merriman,  and  Mr.  Sauer,  who  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
templating  a  voyage  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  the  claims  to  independence  of  the  annexed 
countries. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  issued  a  circular  letter 
addressed  to  the  bodies  and  committees  administering 
funds  for  sufferers  by  war  and  their  families  and  depen¬ 
dents,  inviting  them  to  hand  over  these  funds  to  be 
administered  by  the  Patriotic  Fund  as  the  central  body. 
The  implied  plea  is  that  it  is  the  most  suitable  organisa¬ 
tion  for  preventing  the  overlapping  and  waste  of  funds 
incident  to  administration  by  independent  organisations. 
The  Fund  did  not  issue  from  the  investigation  last 
year  with  any  addition  to  its  popularity,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  scheme  propounded  which  will  make  the 
bodies  appealed  to  desirous  of  being  swallowed  up  in 
the  Fund,  nor  the  subscribers  to  charitable  funds  willing 
that  their  money  should  go  into  its  coffers  and  help  to 
magnify  its  importance.  We  expect  the  officials  will 
be  somewhat  disappointed  with  the  answers  they 
receive.  Whatever  defects  there  may  be  in  the  local 
administration  of  charity,  the  Fund  will  not  remedy 
them.  The  system  indeed  of  providing  for  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  their  families  by  private  charities  ought  to 
be  superseded  by  State  provision  on  the  principle  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act.  It  is  in  this 
direction  that  attention  should  be  turned  and  not  to 
refurbishing  the  Patriotic  Fund. 

The  session  of  the  Prussian  Diet  and  the  session  of 
the  French  Chambers  both  began  on  Tuesda)^.  In 
the  French  Chamber  the  business  of  re-electing  a 
President  had  to  be  gone  through,  M.  Deschanel  and 
M.  Brisson  being  the  rival  candidates.  There  is  not 
much  significance  in  M.  Deschanel’s  re-election,  though 
M.  Brisson  was  understood  to  be  the  preferential 
ministerial  candidate.  M.  Rauline,  a  Bonapartist 
Deputy,  who  presided  at  the  first  sitting  as  temporary 
president  and  addressed  the  Chamber  in  a  conciliatory 
and  non-partisan  speech,  spoke  of  the  critical  contest 
which  impends  over  the  Church  legislation  of  the 
Government ;  the  subject  overshadowing  all  others  at 
present.  We  may  see  from  this  speech  the  fear  that 
moderate  men  have,  who  are  not  irreconcilable  to  the 
Republic,  lest  the  Government  should  attack  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  those  classes  of  the  nation  who 
do  not  accept  the  Republican  theory,  under  the  pretence 
of  danger  to  the  State.  “These  reforms  I  hope,”  he 
said  “  will  not  merely  be  demolitions  for  there  is  no 
veritable  reform  which  does  not  ameliorate  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  individual  and 
none  that  is  lasting  which  is  not  just  and  liberal.”  The 
uneasiness  betrayed  by  this  language  is  quite  evident. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  the  Ministerial  programme  raises  many  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  we  are  familiar  here.  There  is  the 
housing  problem  for  example  and  a  Bill  to  remedy  the 
scarcity  of  dwellings  in  Frankfurt-on-the-Main  by 
obtaining  land  for  building  purposes.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  imitation  in  France  of  our  legislation  providing 
seats  for  shop  assistants.  Then  there  are  the  proposed 
grants  in  aid  of  agriculture  against  the  pressure  of 
provincial  taxation.  More  fundamental  than  all  is  the 
great  question  raised  between  the  agrarian  and  the 
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commercial  classes  by  the  proposed’construction  of  the 
Rhine  and  Elbe  Canal  and  other  water  communications. 
Most  of  Count  von  Billow’s  speech  was  an  effort  to 
show  the  Agrarians  that  the  canal  did  not  favour  the 
interests  of  the  west  as  against  the  east,  nor  the 
interests  of  industry  and  commerce  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture.  It  is  the  most  important  object  of  Prussian 
policy  to  reconcile  these  two  opposed  parties  ;  and 
Count  von  Billow  dexterously  set  himself  to  soothe  the 
susceptibility  and  remove  the  fears  of  the  Agrarians  by 
showing  that  he  is  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  the  healthy  condition  of  agriculture  if 
the  State  is  to  be  healthy,  and  with  the  claim  of  this 
economically  weak  industry  to  support.  It  is  probable 
that  he  will  propose  a  further  increase  of  the  import 
duties  on  foreign  agricultural  products. 

To  those  v/ho  see  the  enemy  in  clericalism  the  result 
of  the  Austrian  elections  will  give  considerable  satis¬ 
faction.  But  we  are  not  so  sure  that  the  dual  monarchy 
will  gain  in  stability  by  the  weakening  of  the  alliance 
between  the  Clericals  and  the  Anti-Semite  or  Christian 
Socialist  party.  If  these  parties  had  come  out  stronger 
Instead  of  weaker  from  the  elections,  they  would  at 
least  have  balanced,  if  not  dominated,  the  fanatics  of 
the  German  and  Czech  factions.  The  clerical  hos¬ 
tility  to  parliamentary  institutions  may  be  a  serious 
objection  in  a  country  otherwise  fitted  for  constitutional 
government,  but  in  Austria,  owing  to  the  election  having 
turned  principally  on  nationalist  questions,  the  race 
antagonisms  will  come  more  than  ever  to  the  front  and 
the  suspension  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  so 
long  threatened,  be  more  probable  than  before.  One  of 
the  features  of  the  elections  has  been  the  weakening 
of  the  party  of  economic  Socialists — economic  questions 
being  given  the  go-by  in  the  race  contest.  On  the 
other  hand  the  danger  to  constitutionalism  has  brought 
them  into  an  association  with  the  German  Liberals 
which  may  have  important  results,  for  the  two  parties 
have  been  at  opposite  poles  on  economic  questions. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  must  be  greatly  surprised  at 
the  storm  he  has  raised  in  the  English  and  the  Italian 
press.  To  anyone  who  can  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  a  devout  Roman  Catholic  who  is  also  almost 
passionately  an  Englishman,  it  will  appear  merely 
grotesque  to  imagine  that  the  Duke  has  any  desire, 
or  meant  to  convey  any  desire,  to  convert  the  Pope 
into  a  great  temporal  sovereign  and  restore  the 
political  power  of  the  Vatican  to  interfere  with  the 
secular  statesmanship  of  Europe.  The  Duke  doubtless 
expressed  himself  indiscreetly,  but  the  newspapers, 
“  looking  beyond  him  quite,”  have  attached  to  his  words 
a  political  gravity  utterly  disproportionate.  We  are 
sure  that  the  Duke  was  thinking  only  of  spiritual  and 
religious  interests,  when  he  desired  greater  freedom  for 
the  Holy  See.  And  we  must  say  that  the  Italian 
Government  and  Chamber  are  by  no  means  so  admirable 
as  institutions  as  to  justify  their  extreme  sensibility  to 
the  smallest  reflection  upon  their  character. 

The  speech  of  Sir  John  Gorst  at  the  Fishmongers’ 
dinner  to  the  Incorporated  Headmasters  on  Thursday 
was  an  indication  that  the  Government  seem  to  be 
moving  on  right  lines.  It  was  an  obvious  harking  back 
to  the  Bill  of  ’96  and  the  need  of  creating  one  local  autho¬ 
rity  for  all  grades  and  groups  of  education.  The  School 
Boards  have  aspired  to  be  the  authority  for  higher 
education.  They  have  done  a  certain  amount  of  good 
work  in  the  towns,  but  from  their  very  constitutions 
they  have  failed  in  country. districts.  Little  Pedlington 
cannot  run  a  higher-grade  school.  Another  still  more 
serious  defect  is  the  mechanical  nature  of  their  teaching, 
a  sort  of  damnosa  hereditas  of  the  system  of  payment 
by  results.  Already  some  School  Boards  feel  that  thev 
are  superfluous.  At  Nottingham  the  Board  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  commit  the  happy  despatch  by  abdicating  in 
favour  of  the  town  council  as  the  one  authoritv  for  all 
types  of  local  education.  Whether  the  Government 
will  go  so  far  is  doubtful.  Had  Sir  John  Gorst  not  so 
often  played  the  part  of  political  Cassandra,  one[might 
be  more  sanguine. 

The  steadily  flowing  stream  of  “  Times  ”  corre¬ 
spondence  on  the  “  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages  ” 
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has  not  carried  much  of  any  value  either  upon  or 
beneath  its  surface  this  week.  But  there  have  been 
some  bits  of  very  humorous  flotsam,  notably  the  letter 
of  M.  Paul  Barbier.  This  gentleman  accuses  the  public 
generally  and  classical  masters  in  particular  of  ignorance 
as  to  what  mental  discipline  means.  He  proceeds  to 
show  what  his  own  idea  of  mental  training  is  by  adducing 
as  an  instance  of  the  magnificent  discipline  afforded  by 
the  study  of  French  a  sentence,  only  reminding  one  of 
Ollendorff’s  method,  which  can  be  translated  in  twelve 
different  ways  ;  a  performance  which  at  best  is  a  paltry 
linguistic  puzzle,  a  kind  of  exercise  which  might  stimu¬ 
late  a  mechanical  smartness  of  mind,  but  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  called  intellectual.  His  own  instance  exposes 
M.  Barbier’s  contention  to  ridicule.  It  reveals  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  study  of  language  on  a  par  with  the  teaching 
of  logic  as  a  matter  of  repeating  by  rote  Barbara  celarent 
& c.  And  upon  that,  this  teacher  of  modern  languages 
proceeds  to  complain  of  the  “  professional  conceit  of  the 
teachers  of  Greek  and  Latin  ”  !  Another  humorous 
touch  is  provided  by  an  initialled  correspondent  who 
describes  the  object  of  learning  modern  languages  as 
“threefold — practical,  social,  and  literary.”  A  beauti¬ 
ful  instance  of  the  Philistine’s  logic.  Why  what  is 
social  should  not  be  practical  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
though  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  average 
man  to  perceive  the  intensely,  almost  fatefully,  prac¬ 
tical  nature  of  good  literature,  and,  unfortunately,  of 
bad. 

Miss  Gertrude  Tuckwell,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Women’s  Trades  Union  League,  in  her  letter  of  the 
8th  inst.,  completely  disposes  of  the  argument  of  the 
“  Potters  Gazette  ”  editors  drawn  from  the  carelessness 
of  the  workpeople.  It  is  really  time  these  worn-out 
labour  fallacies  were  dropped.  To  any  person  who 
chooses  to  use  even  the  most  modest  of  minds  it  must 
be  obvious  that  such  arguments  are  mere  blinds  to 
obscure  the  real  issue.  Contributory  negligence  may 
be  a  sound  defence,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  an  operative’s 
private  claim  against  an  employer,  but  it  can  be  no 
argument  for  similar  carelessness  on  the  side  of  the 
masters.  Indeed,  as  Miss  Tuckwell  says,  the  whole 
force  of  the  argument  is  the  other  way.  If  you 
know  that  carelessness  amongst  the  workpeople  is 
a  fixed  factor  in  the  problem,  it  is  an  irresistible 
reason  for  meeting  it  with  peculiar  precautions. 
Take  one  point  :  that  of  washing  :  if  the  hands  were 
extremely  anxious  to  wash  carefully  after  their  work  in 
the  potteries,  it  would  not  matter  very  much  if  the 
washing  facilities  were  imperfect,  for  the  workpeople 
would  make  the  most  of  them  and  at  any  rate  find  the 
means  of  washing  somehow.  But  when  they  have  no 
ambition  at  all  to  wash  and  do  it  only  under  compulsion, 
is  it  not  plain  even  to  the  editors  of  the  “Porters 
Gazette  ”  that  you  will  never  get  the  washing  done, 
unless  you  make  the  process  extremely  easy  ?  What,  of 
course,  they  who  use  such  an  argument  really  mean  is 
that  if  the  workpeople  will  not  look  after  themselves, 
they  deserve  what  pains  they  reap  ;  but  even  if  that  were 
true,  it  would  be  no  argument,  for  neither  the  law  nor 
the  ethics  of  this  country  countenance  indifference  in  the 
spectator  to  a  man’s  acting  to  his  own  physical  undoing. 

But  on  another  point  we  cannot  think  Miss  Tuckwell’s 
position  was  nearly  so  strong ;  in  fact  it  was  very 
weak.  The  objection  has  been  taken  that  a  right- 
minded  man,  who  determines  to  use  only  leadless 
glazed  china,  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  lead 
has  been  used  or  not  beyond  the  scamp  on  the  articles, 
that  is,  the  bare  statement  of  the  manufacturer.  This 
is  a  solid  difficulty,  and  we  are  much  surprised  that  the 
secretary  of  the  Women’s  Trades  Union  League  should 
meet  it  merely'  with  a  show  of  indignation  that  anyone 
should  doubt  a  potter’s  word.  We  will  put  it  to  Miss 
Tuckwell  this  way.  If  she  gave  her  mind  to  it,  could 
she  not  imagine  some  little  potter,  who  has  systemati¬ 
cally  and  fraudulently  evaded  the  Factory  Acts,  also 
deceiving  the  public  ?  Some  of  the  fiery  comminations, 
which  mark  most  numbers  of  her  League’s  “organ,” 
certainly  do  not  suggest  that  Miss  Tuckwell  would  have 
any  difficulty  in  conceiving  a  master-potter,  or  any  other 
master,  depraved  enough  to  stamp  that  as  “leadless” 
which  was  made  with  lead. 
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True,  she  claims  a  superior  moral  character  for  the 
manufacturers  of  leadless  ware,  but  when  we  have 
succeeded,  and  none  more  earnestly  than  ourselves  desire 
that  we  shall  succeed  soon  and  completely  in  making' 
leadless  china  the  vogue,  the  immoral  potter  will  have 
to  make  what  purports  to  be  leadless  china  or  he  will 
be  out  of  the  running.  How  can  a  dishonesty,  which 
will  be  very  tempting  to  such  a  man,  be  met?  Also, 
there  is  the  foreign  competitor.  Students  of  trade  ways 
will  have  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  conceiving  certain 
German  firms  flooding  our  market  with  cheap  china, 
specially  indorsed  for  England  “leadless.”  There  is 
another  obstacle  to  the  use  of  leadless  china,  but  one 
easily  removed.  It  is  not  on  the  market;  only  samples 
can  be  seen.  Now  most  housewives  do  not  look  two 
months  ahead  in  buying  crockery  ;  they  ask  for  it  when 
they  want  it  ;  and  if  they  cannot  get  the  leadless  ware 
at  the  moment,  they  will  take  the  other.  We  know  of 
a  concrete  case  :  only  the  other  day  an  enthusiastic 
champion  of  leadless  glaze  required  a  breakfast  service 
Immediately.  He  went  straight  to  Mortlock’s  to  get 
it  ;  but  was  told  he  would  have  to  wait  two  months, 
while  it  was  making.  He  could  not  do  without  his 
breakfast  service,  so  willy-nilly  he  had  to  commit  the 
crime  of  buying  goods  glazed  with  lead.  We  think 
even  Miss  Tuckwell  would  absolve  him  ;  but  such  a 
hard  case  should  not  be  possible. 

There  is  something  very  humorous  in  the  elaborate 
pains  taken  in  the  official  communique  as  to  the  Royal 
Yacht  to  explain  that  the  calling  in  of  Mr.  G.  L. 
Watson  really  meant  nothing.  According  to  this  de¬ 
lightful  diagnosis,  the  consulting  physician  was  called 
in  to  attend  a  patient  that  had  never  been  ill.  Not 
less  amusing  is  the  Portsmouth  correspondent  of  the 
“Times”  who  assures  us  that  Mr.  Watson  was  called  in 
because  he  was  a  specialist  in  this  particular  malady, 
but  not  with  any  idea  of  criticising  or  superseding  the 
original  medical  man  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  Sir 
William  White.  The  language  adopted  is  so  exactly 
that  of  medical  men  anxious  to  save  professional 
etiquette,  that  the  parallel  of  the  situation  has  evi¬ 
dently  struck  both  the  inspirer  of  the  communique 
and  “our  Portsmouth  correspondent.”  Anyone  who 
wants  to  know  the  truth  about  the  Royal  Yacht  can 
discover  it  by  turning  back  to  the  Saturday  Review 
of  10  November,  when  he  will  realise  the  misleading 
optimism  of  the  statement,  without  qualification  as  to 
coal  capacity,  that  “  her  trials  have  proved  her  to  be  a 
fast  and  seaworthy  vessel.”  Fast  and  seaworthy  or 
not,  she  will  be  a  subject  of  considerable  inquiry  in  the 
House  next  session. 

The  cheerful  manner  in  which  the  London  and  Globe 
meeting  passed  off  on  Wednesday  had  a  good  effect 
upon  the  mining  market  for  the  moment  ;  but  upon 
reflection  people  discovered  that  they  had  really  got 
nothing  from  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  but  vague  promises. 
Westralians  were  accordingly  dull  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  though  on  the  latter  day  it  became  known  that 
an  arrangement  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  made, 
by  which  the  new  issue  of  London  and  Globe  shares 
with  a  call  of  55.  would  be  underwritten,  and  the  credi¬ 
tors  receive  10s.  in  the  jQ.  West  African  mines  have 
been  steady,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  risen,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  uncertainty  respecting  London  and 
Globe.  Kaffir  shares  have  naturally  been  quiet,  though 
there  has  been  some  buying  of  New  Africans,  a  finan¬ 
cial,  not  a  mining,  company,  which  is  understood 
to  have  earned  a  good  dividend  in  the  past  year, 
and  to  be  about  to  distribute  it  at  no  very  distant 
date.  The  shares  of  land  and  finance  companies  in 
South  Africa  will  probably  rise  more  quickly  upon  the 
conclusion  of  war  than  those  of  the  mining  companies. 
The  American  Railway  market  has  shown  remark¬ 
able  steadiness  on  the  whole,  though  there  was 
an  obvious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Yankee 
operators  to  induce  London  to  repeat  the  betise  of 
Friday  week  and  turn  sellers.  English  dealers  were 
not  however  to  be  caught  a  second  time,  and  after  a 
healthy  “shake-out”  in  Eries  and  Northern  Pacific 
Commons,  American  prices  hardened  yesterday.  In 
English  rails  the  feature  has  been  a  rise  in  Brighton  A 
to  139  and  then  a  fall  to  136  on  dividend  conjectures. 
Consols  closed  at  97I. 


THE  WRITING  ON  THE  CHINESE  WALL. 

IT  was  foretold  from  the  first,  by  men  having  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  political  conditions,  that  acquiescence 
in  the  coup  d’etat  of  1898  would  entail  two  grave 
dangers  —  of  internal  disturbance,  and  of  external 
aggression  which  the  spectacle  of  disturbance  might 
excite.  The  forecast  has  been  verified.  Large  tracts 
of  North  China  have  been  harried  by  native  banditti  and 
by  foreign  invaders,  in  turn.  The  reactionary  clique 
who  precipitated  the  turmoil  have  been  required  to 
subscribe  to  conditions  involving  more  than  one 
feature  of  humiliation  besides  the  practical  cession  of 
a  great  province.  That  massacre  has  been  repaid  by 
massacre  is  an  application  of  the  lex  talionis  upon 
which  we  do  not  care  at  present  to  dwell  :  that  destruc¬ 
tion  of  property  should  entail  the  payment  of  heavy 
indemnities  is  a  common  incident  of  war;  but  nothing 
has  happened,  since  Russia  formally  disavowed  any 
project  of  territorial  annexation,  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  that  declaration  and  the  practical  establish¬ 
ment  over  Manchuria  of  a  Protectorate  akin  to  that 
over  Bokhara.  The  new  agreement  to  which  China 
has  been  required  to  subscribe  is  complementary  to 
that  respecting  the  so-called  Chinese  Eastern  Railway, 
and  both  are  a  corollary  of  the  Cassini  Convention. 
The  only  difference  is  that  while  the  Russian  Govern¬ 
ment  denied,  and  our  own  professed  to  disbelieve,  the 
existence  of  the  latter  even  when  it  lay  before  them, 
no  one  doubts  the  authenticity  of  the  Convention 
which  the  “Times”  correspondent  telegraphed  from 
Peking,  ten  days  ago. 

If  a  plain  meaning  could  be  attached  to  plain 
language  and  plain  facts,  a  plain  man  might  be  ex¬ 
cused  for  thinking  that  the  Agreement  by  which 
Russia  establishes  a  Political  Resident  with  special 
powers  of  control  at  Moukden,  and  exacts  the  cession 
of  all  armament  and  the  extinction  of  Chinese  military 
power  throughout  Feng-tien,  was  in  conflict  with  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  ;  but  one  of 
the  ablest  of  diplomatists  has  declared  that  language  is 
given  to  conceal  thought.  Russia  customarily  acts  on 
that  principle,  and  a  Government  which  has  been  con¬ 
tent  to  retreat  inertly  before  her  may  have  been  content 
to  copy  a  successful  example.  There  is  a  current  im¬ 
pression  that  Manchuria  was  excluded,  in  the  minds 
of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Count  von  Billow,  from  the 
operation  of  an  understanding  which  might  seem  to 
cover  the  whole  Empire  of  which  it  forms  part. 
There  remains  the  more  difficult  problem  of  recon¬ 
ciling  the  new  Russo-Chinese  arrangement  with 
the  explicit  pronouncements  of  the  United  States. 
One  of  the  conditions  to  which  Mr.  Hay  asked 
each  European  Government  to  subscribe  was  that 
it  would  “in  no  wise  interfere  with  any  treaty 
port  or  any  vested  interest  within  any  so-called 
‘sphere  of  interest’  or  leased  territory  it  might 
have  in  China.”  Yet  the  Russian  flag  flies  over  the 
Chinese  Custom  House  at  Newchwang  :  a  proclamation 
was  issued,  on  22  November,  by  the  Russian  authorities, 
requiring  the  people  of  the  port  who  had  purchased  land 
or  houses  to  send  in  their  deeds  or  other  documents  for 
inspection,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  and  to  pay 
land  tax  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  what  they  are 
permitted  to  retain  :  the  section  of  the  railway  north  of 
the  Great  Wall,  at  least,  is  in  Russian  occupation,  and 
a  quantity  of  material  belonging  to  British  bondholders 
is  said  to  have  been  transferred  from  the  (British) 
Chinese  Northern  Railway  to  the  (Russian)  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  terminus.  To  the  plain  man 
these  resemble  acts  of  sovereignty,  to  say  nothing 
of  “interference  with  a  treaty  port  and  with  a 
vested  interest  ;  ”  and  we  wait  to  learn  how 
far  the  British  and  American  Governments  con¬ 
sider  them  reconcilable — the  latter  with  its  instruc¬ 
tions  to  its  Ambassadors  in  Europe  ;  the  former  with  the 
assurance  of  the  Tsungli-Yamen  “  that  none  of  the 
railway  lines  named  in  the  contract  for  the  loan  to  be 
made  to  the  Chinese  Imperial  Railway  Administration 
shall  be  alienated  to  any  foreign  Power  ”  and  with 
Lord  Salisbury’s  declaration  “  that,  in  the  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  H.M.  Government  consented  to 
take  note  of  this  promise  as  a  binding  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government.”  Clause  5  of  the 
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Russo-Chinese  Agreement  promises,  certainly,  that 
“  Newchwang  and  other  places  now  occupied  by  the 
Russians  shall  be  restored  to  the  Chinese  civil  admini¬ 
stration  when  the  Russian  Government  is  satisfied 
that  the  pacification  of  the  province  is  complete.”  But 
the  description  which  Mr.  Bush  has  contributed  to  the 
“  Times,”  of  the  methods  by  which  that  occupation  was 
brought  about,  and  of  its  influence  upon  the  volume 
and  movements  of  trade,  tend  to  excite  diffidence  as  to 
the  ultimate  event. 

Newchwang  is  the  port  in  which  the  United  States 
are,  perhaps,  most  deeply  interested,  because  it  is  the 
chief  port  of  entry  for  the  heavy  cotton  goods  which  are 
a  special  American  product  ;  just  as  Japan  is  chiefly 
interested  in  the  export  from  Manchuria  of  beans 
and  other  agricultural  produce  which  gave  employment, 
in  1899,  to  196  Japanese  out  of  the  576  foreign-built 
ships  which  found  occupation  in  its  trade.  It  is  signi¬ 
ficant  to  note  that  185  of  the  remainder  were  British, 
1 12  Chinese,  and  that  all  the  other  nations  together 
mustered  89  of  which  the  Russian  share  was  13  ; 
while  40  per  cent,  of  the  Customs  revenue  was 
contributed  by  goods  under  the  British  flag,  and  the 
Russian  percentage  was  1  !  These  three  nations, 
then — Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Japan — 
are  chiefly  interested  in  the  trade  of  Newchwang  and  of 
the  great  province  which  it  serves.  They  are  therefore 
specially  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo 
ante  the  war,  which  is  assumed  not  to  be  war,  but  which 
has  had  consequences  as  deplorable  as  wars  regularised 
by  preliminary  literature  nearer  home.  The  United 
States,  especially,  would  look  almost  ridiculous  if  the 
State  Department  acquiesced  in  any  permanent  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  vested  interests  or  commercial  privileges 
which  it  took  an  undertaking  from  all  kings  and  peoples 
to  uphold  ;  just  as  our  Government  could  not  conceiv¬ 
ably  acquiesce  in  any  other  solution  than  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  railway  over  which  they  were  willing 
to  extend  their  diplomatic  aegis  in  1899.  The  present 
situation  might  not  have  arisen  if  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  had  agreed  to  play  a  stronger  hand,  twelve 
months  ago  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult,  always,  to  roll  a 
stone  back  up  hill  than  to  prevent  it  starting  down. 
There  are  conditions,  in  fact,  under  which  it  cannot  be 
replaced,  as  was  proved  by  the  logan  stone  in  Cornwall 
which  was  rocked  recklessly  till  it  fell  and  which  might 
be  replaced  in  position  but  its  balance  not  restored.  The 
balance  of  power  which  existed  in  China  two  years  ago 
cannot  be  restored.  The  sun  of  the  Tsar  has  waxed, 
and  that  of  the  Hwang-te  has  waned,  and  the  suns  of 
other  Powers  have  undergone  relative  permutations 
which  will  be  more  or  less  permanent  according  to  the 
skill  and  decision  with  which  they  are  guided,  hence¬ 
forward,  in  their  course.  Much  trouble  might  have 
been  obviated  if  the  Government  had  given  to  the 
Yangtze  Viceroys  the  specific  assurances  of  support 
which  the  China  Association  urged  them  to  give,  six 
months  ago.  Things  might  have  been  shaped 
differently,  if  we  had  shown  a  clear  determination 
to  take  a  strong  hand  in  the  settlement  of  affairs 
at  Peking,  in  1898.  Worse  difficulties  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  averted  now,  if  we  showed  distinctly  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  allow  our  interests  to  be  over¬ 
ridden  in  the  region  where  they  appear  to  be  jeopar¬ 
dised.  A  demonstration  to  that  effect  might  involve 
effort  while  the  South  African  difficulty  continues 
unallayed,  as  it  might  involve  effort  to  the  United 
States  while  the  Philippines  continue  in  turmoil.  But 
if  the  country  cannot  brace  itself  for  such  an  effort,  if 
we  are  content  to  acquiesce  in  a  nerveless  surrender  of 
the  great  position  in  the  East  which  our  forefathers 
conquered,  it  will  be  difficult  to  evade  the  deduction 
that  the  psychological  turn  in  the  life  of  a  nation  has 
come.  Lord  Palmerston  said  apropos,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  of  a  China  question,  forty  years  ago:  “It  is 
the  habit  of  making  concessions  which  is  fatal  to  a 
nation’s  interest,  tranquillity,  and  honour.  For  every 
difficulty  you  avoid  to-day,  will  arise  twenty  difficulties 
round  you  to-morrow.”  It  is  an  aphorism  which  might 
well  be  written  up  in  our  Foreign  Office  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  to  the  neglect  of  which  our  troubles  in 
China  at  this  moment  are  largely  due. 


A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WARNING  FROM 
CANADA. 

NE  of  the  first,  as  one  of  the  most  vital,  of  the 
questions  that  will  confront  the  new  Government 
of  the  annexed  South  African  provinces  is  that  of 
language.  Are  both  Dutch  and  English  to  be  recognised! 
officially,  or  only  English  ?  for  we  doubt  if  even  Mr; 
Courtney  would  advocate  the  exclusive  recognition  of 
Dutch.  We  have  before  now  expressed  our  opinion 
that  only  English  should  be  recognised.  Against  this 
view  the  example  of  bi-lingual  Canada  is  constantly 
cited,  and  is  cited  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  best  Canadians  are  all  agreed  in  attributing 
the  Dominion’s  prosperity  to  the  duality  of  its  official 
tongue.  In  view  of  this  argument,  which  of  all  those 
adduced  in  favour  of  allowing  the  official  use  of  the 
two  languages  has  probably  told  the  most,  it  will  be 
well  to  look  at  the  history  of  the  question  in  Canada, 
and  see  if  Canadian  opinion  really  has  been  so  unanimous 
on  the  point. 

The  first  official  permission  to  use  dual  languages  in 
Canada  is  to  be  found  in  section  133  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  ot  1867,  which  runs  as  follows  : 
“  Either  the  English  or  the  French  language  may 
be  used  by  any  person  in  the  debates  of  the  Houses  of 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  and  of  the  Houses  of  the 
Legislation  of  Quebec  ;  and  both  these  languages  shall 
be  used  in  the  respective  records  and  journals  of  those 
Houses  ;  and  either  of  those  languages  may  be  used  by 
any  person  or  in  any  pleading  or  process  in  or  issuing 
from  any  Court  of  Canada  established  under  this  Act, 
and  in  and  from  all  or  any  of  the  Courts  of  Quebec  :  ” 
that  is  to  say,  the  permission  was  restricted  so  far 
as  the  Legislature  was  concerned  to  the  Dominion 
Parliament  and  to  the  Assembly  and  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  A  similar  provision,  both 
in  the  Manitoba  Act  of  1870  and  in  the  North-West 
Territories  Act  of  1877,  enjoined  the  use  of  the  dual 
languages  on  those  Provinces  respectively.  In  1890 
the  Legislature  of  Manitoba  enacted  that:  “Any 
statute  or  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the 
English  language  only  shall  be  used  in  the  records 
and  journals  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  and  in  any  pleadings  or  process  in  or 
issuing  from  any  Court  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
The  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  need  only  be  printed  and  published  in  the 
Engl  ish  language.  ”  In  the  same  year  the  late  Mr.  Dalton 
McCarthy  moved  in  the  Dominion  House  the  repeal  of 
the  provision  in  the  N.-W.  T.  Act  of  1877  enjoining  the 
use  of  the  dual  languages  in  those  territories.  The  de¬ 
bate  that  ensued  on  this  motion  lasted  for  several  days, 
was  marked  by  considerable  acrimony  on  both  sides, 
and  practically  covered  the  whole  field  of  discussion  in 
the  history  of  the  question  in  Canada.  Finally  a  sort 
of  compromise  was  reached  by  an  amendment  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Thompson  which  relegated  to  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  of  the  N.-W.  T.  “power  to  regulate, 
after  the  next  general  election  of  the  Assembly,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  manner  of 
recording  and  publishing  such  proceedings.” 

French  sentiment  and  national  pride  were,  quite 
naturally,  opposed  to  the  abrogation,  and  clerical 
influence  was,  of  course,  thrown  into  the  scale  against 
it.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  the  English- 
speaking  Canadians  to-day,  with  the  exception  of 
those  whose  interests  would  be  directly  involved, 
would  be  unanimous  against  the  adoption  of  the  two 
languages — certainly  in  the  case  of  framing  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  a  new  country.  Even  the  French  members- 
acknowledged  the  obvious  advantages  to  be  derived' 
from  the  use  of  one  language,  and  ironically  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  of  French.  The  benefit  to  children 
of  learning  English  was  almost  universally  recognised. 
“  It  is  true,  sir”  (said  M.  Robillard),  “  that  we  speak 
French,  but  we  are  learning  English  as  fast  as  we 
can.  ...  I  say  that  every  sensible  French-Canadian 
would  wish  to  have  his  children  learn  English  as  well 
as  French.”  Later  in  the  debate  Mr.  (now  Sir  Wilfrid) 
L.aurier  made  use  of  these  words  :  “  The  French- 

Canadian  father  who  to-day  does  not  give  an  English 
education  to  his  son  does  not  do  justice  to  his  child, 
because  he  compels  him  to  stand  back  in  the  hard 
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struggle  for  life.”  Another  objection  to  the  system  is  its 
tendency  to  encourage  combination  on  race  lines,  an 
action  always  to  be  deplored,  and  on  this  point  the  words 
of  Mr.  Charlton  (an  American  by  birth,  but  a  Canadian 
by  adoption)  are  worth  quoting  :  “  I  cannot  retort,”  he 
said,  “  upon  the  hon.  gentleman  ”  (Sir  Hector  Langevin, 
who  had  previously  claimed  to  have  the  entire  French 
element  at  his  back),  “by  telling  him  that  the  English 
are  united,  because  they  are  not.  They  do  not  readily 
unite  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind.  There  are  differences 
of  opinion,  they  cannot  readily  be  united  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  race  privileges  and  interests.  There  is 
too  much  magnanimity  among  them  ;  they  feel  it  would 
be  an  act  of  tyranny  to  unite  on  this  matter,  as  the  hon. 
gentleman  claims  the  French  of  the  country  have  done. 
But  if  that  feeling  is  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the 
French  members  of  this  House,  if  they  are  to  unite 
together  on  race  lines,  in  the  manner  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  told  us  they  have  done  on  this  occasion,  the 
natural  result  may  possibly  be  that  it  will  lead  to  union 
of  the  same  kind  of  the  other  element ;  and  this  is 
certainly  to  be  deprecated.” 

The  effect  produced  by  difference  of  languages 
in  breeding  different  styles  of  thought  ;  in  rendering  an 
expression  of  opinion,  or  an  effective  argument,  in  one 
tongue  quite  unintelligible  in  another  ;  and  in  producing 
fatal  misconceptions  on  both  sides,  was  strongly  insisted 
on  by  Lord  Durham  in  his  famous  report.  Any  measure 
that  emphasises  the  cleavages  between  races  living  in 
the  same  country  and  under  the  same  government, 
inevitably  works  for  evil  and  not  for  good.  The  late 
Sir  John  Macdonald,  while  opposing  the  Bill  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  acknowledged  that  the 
measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1790,  by  which  the 
old  Province  of  Quebec  was  divided  into  two — Upper 
and  Lower  Canada  —  was  most  unwise.  “It  was 
thought  that  matters  would  be  simplified  by  keeping  the 
French  in  one  corner  of  this  vast  country,  and  the  English 
in  another,  and  they  divided  the  Province  of  Quebec 
into  two  Provinces.  From  that  unwise  measure  came 
most  of  our  troubles.”  The  instances  quoted  of  European 
countries  (Turkey,  Austro- Hungary,  Greece,  Bulgaria, 
and  Servia)  where  a  similar  state  of  things  has  pre¬ 
vailed,  or  where  religion  has  taken  the  place  of  nation¬ 
ality,  are  hardly  encouraging  examples  to  follow. 
Switzerland  herself,  and  she  is  the  typical  illustration 
always  adduced  by  advocates  of  the  system  under 
discussion,  has  been  described  by  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  as  a  “  confederacy  made  up  of  twenty-two 
cantons,  each  jealous  of  one  another,  and  sympathising 
only  in  common  jealousy  of  the  Federal  power.” 

In  one  respect  the  advocates  of  the  retention  of  the 
dual  language  system  in  Canada  have  a  much  stronger 
case  than  the  advocates  of  its  adoption  in  the  newly 
annexed  territories  in  South  Africa.  The  system 
having  been  once  adopted,  any  interference  with  it  is 
more  likely  to  excite  jealousy  and  ill-feeling  than  would 
have  arisen  had  the  matter  been  effectually  dealt  with 
at  its  inception.  This  truth  was  practically  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  speakers  on  both  sides  :  “I  am  not  ignorant 
of  ”  said  Mr,  Laurier  “  nor  will  I  minimise  the  danger 
which  arises  to  Canada  from  the  fact  that  we  have  here 
a  duality  of  language  and  a  duality  of  race.  But  the 
fact  exists.”  “  When  a  people  are  without  education, 
literature,  or  history  ”  (is  it  libellous  to  say  that  this 
description  fits  the  Boers  of  to-day  ?)  “the  experiment 
of  doing  away  with  a  language  might  be  made  with 
success  ”  said  another  speaker  in  opposing  the  Bill ; 
while,  in  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  McCarthy  made  use 
of  these  words  “  1  venture  to  say  that  if  a  constitution 
were  framed  for  a  new  country  it  would  never  occur  to 
any  person  to  do  so  foolish  a  thing  as  to  stipulate  for 
two  official  languages.”  But  it  is  In  another  remark 
made  by  the  same  speaker  that  the  peculiar  significance 
of  the  whole  debate  on  the  question  that  will  shortly  arise 
in  the  Transvaal  is  to  be  found.  Mr.  White  of  Card- 
well  had  quoted  the  resolution  passed  at  Cape  Town 
in  1S88,  that  notices  of  motion  and  orders  of  the 
day,  and  all  Bills  submitted  to  the  Council,  be  printed 
(n  Dutch  as  well  as  English,  and,  in  his  reply, 
Mr.  McCarthy  used  these  words:  “Take  another 
instance  which  we  have  had,  take  Cape  Colony  ; 
L  dare  say  some  hon.  gentlemen  know  more  about 
Cape  Colony  than  I  do  .  .  .  but  is  it  not  a  fact 


that  the  Dutch  Boers,  as  they  are  called,  have 
rebelled  and  have  left  the  English  Colony,  and  have 
founded  an  independent  republic  on  its  borders  ? 
Have  not,  within  recent  times,  the  British  arms  suffered 
a  defeat  at  their  hands,  and  to-day  (February  1890) 
is  there  not  very  great  trouble  between  the  Dutch  who 
remain  in  the  English  Colony?  Certainly  it  is  the  last 
example  that  I  would  expect  to  be  given  by  any  persons, 
cognisant  with  the  facts,  in  support  of  a  duality  of 
language  in  any  country.” 


DIGNITY  AND  IMPUDENCE. 

T  ORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  used  to  say 
■** — '  that  if  a  member  of  Parliament  were  to  murder 
his  mother-in-law,  go  down  to  Westminster,  and 
“throw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House,” 
he  would  be  received  with  loud  cheers.  That  was  just 
what  Lord  Dufferin  did  at  the  meeting  of  the  London 
and  Globe  Finance  Corporation.  He  admitted  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  affairs  of  the  company,  but  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  shareholders, 
who  cheered  him  to  the  echo.  It  was  dignified,  it  was 
even  magnificent,  but  it  was  not  business.  In  last 
week’s  issue  we  blamed  Lord  Dufferin  for  accepting  a 
highly  paid  position  of  trust,  the  duties  of  which  he 
was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  perform.  After 
reading  Lord  Dufferin’s  apology,  we  have  nothing  to 
retract,  and  we  repeat  our  disapproval  of  such  conduct. 
Lord  Dufferin  was,  it  appears,  told  by  Lord  Loch  and 
Sir  William  Robinson  that  he  would  have  to  leave  the 
financial  control  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Whitaker 
Wright.  What  did  Lord  Dufferin  know  about  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright  when  he  consented  to  act  as  his 
figure-head  ?  It  is  not  as  if  “  finance  ”  were  a  separate 
department  of  the  London  and  Globe  Corporation,  and 
there  were  other  branches  of  its  business  in  which  Lord 
Dufferin  might  have  interested  himself,  and  which  he 
might  have  controlled.  It  is  a  purely  financial  company, 
and  of  its  sole  business  the  chairman  confesses  that  he 
knew  nothing  when  he  joined  the  board,  and  that  he 
knows  nothing  now.  “  He  soon  became  aware  of  two 
facts  for  which  he  had  been  quite  unprepared — that  the 
company  had  a  great  many  bitter  opponents,  and  that 
their  Stock  Exchange  interests  were  not  only  far  more 
complicated  and  extensive  than  he  had  imagined,  but 
that  no  one  who  had  not  been  brought  up  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  could  ever  hope  to  master  its  intricacies,”  a  state¬ 
ment  which,  curious  to  relate,  was  received  by  the 
shareholders  with  good-humoured  laughter.  But  why 
did  Lord  Dufferin  not  retire  from  a  position  of  which 
he  was  not  master,  and  whose  intricacies  he  did  not 
understand  ?  His  lordship’s  answer  is  that  his  retire¬ 
ment  was  just  what  the  company’s  enemies  wanted, 
and  would  have  depreciated  the  value  of  London 
and  Globe  shares.  It  is  evident  that  Lord  Dufferin 
has  swallowed  whatever  nonsense  Mr.  Whitaker 
Wright  chose  to  tell  him  about  the  company’s 
enemies.  The  London  and  Globe  Corporation  has  no 
enemies,  though  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  has  many, 
owing  to  his  peculiar  financial  methods,  of  which  the 
forcing  up  the  price  of  Le  Roi  No.  2  Shares  to  ^25, 
(they  now  stand  at  just  over  ^5),  is  a  recent  specimen. 
But  it  is  very  probable  that  Lord  Dufferin’s  retirement 
would  have  depressed  London  and  Globe  shares  for  the 
moment  :  they  would  very  likely  have  fallen  a  few 
shillings.  The  fact  might  have  saved  the  company, 
for  it  would  possibly  have  led  the  large  shareholders  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  have  found  a 
chairman  to  whom  “  the  intricacies  ”  of  Stock  Exchange 
operations  were  not  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Lord  Dufferin, 
however,  decided  to  remain  at  his  post,  and  to  go  on 
being  the  mouthpiece  of  another,  to  continue  repeating 
words  he  did  not  understand,  and  bringing  to  the 
shareholders  in  general  meeting  “smooth  comforts 
false,  worse  than  true  wrongs.”  We  can  assure  his 
lordship  that  there  is  no  insoluble  mystery  about  Stock 
Exchange  operations.  The  company  of  which  he  was 
chairman  had  quite  simply  bought  more  shares  than  it 
could  pay  for,  and  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  is  of  course  a  very  different 
person  from  his  chairman.  We  have  heard  that  he  is  an 
American  :  he  certainly  “  bluff's  ”  with  a  boldness  and 
success  that  are  supposed  to  be  the  characteristics  of 
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that  great  race.  We  cannot  help  congratulating  him 
on  the  cleverness  with  which  he  managed  to  make  his 
huge  and  unsuccessful  speculation  in  Lake  View- 
Consols  appear  to  be  a  legitimate,  and  even  meritorious, 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  London  and  Globe  Corporation. 
Eighteen  months  ago  it  seems  that  “  their  engineers  ” 
assured  the  directors  of  the  London  and  Globe  that 
the  Lake  View  Mine  could  continue  an  output  of 
30,000  ounces  a  month  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half, 
whereupon  the  London  and  Globe  bought  Lake  Viewrs 
largely.  We  do  not  know  who  were  the  engineers  who 
gave  this  assurance,  but  at  any  rate  it  turned  out  to  be 
false,  for  “the  rich  ore  body  suddenly  came  to  an  end 
in  that  particular  level,”  and  Lake  View  Consols  fell 
from  ^28  to  ^Cio.  In  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright’s  words, 
“through  that  operation  the  company  scored  a  very 
heavy  and  material  loss.”  Naturally  ;  and  we  should 
have  thought  that  the  heavy  loss  might  have  taught  the 
lesson  of  caution.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  During  last  autumn 
the  London  and  Globe  engineers — v-ere  they  the  same 
as  before? — again  advised  the  board  that  a  steady 
and  permanent  output  rising  from  12,000  ounces  a 
month  upwards  might  be  relied  on,  and  that  “a 
controlling  interest  ”  in  Lake  View  Consols  should  be 
acquired  by  the  London  and  Globe  Corporation  at  any 
price  between  £10  to  ^15  a  share.  Again  we  ask, 
Who  gave  this  advice?  Was  it  Mr.  Mackinnon,  said 
to  be  now  in  London  ?  Or  was  it  Mr.  Collins,  now-, 
we  believe,  in  charge  of  the  Lake  View  Mine  ?  And 
who  is  Mr.  Collins,  and  what  is  his  record  ?  Anyway, 
Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  began  to  acquire  this  controlling 
interest  in  Lake  View  Consols  for  the  London  and 
Globe  Corporation,  and  to  do  it,  as  he  calmly  said  at 
the  meeting,  “  they  had  to  have  further  capital.”  We 
know  of  only  one  way  in  which  a  joint  stock  company 
can  get  further  capital,  and  that  is  by  issuing  fresh 
shares  or  debentures  with  the  consent  of  the  share¬ 
holders.  That  however  is  not  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright’s 
method  of  getting  “  further  capital ;  ”  it  is  far  too  slow 
for  settling-day.  He  simply  borrowed  half  a  million  by 
pawning  the  Lake  View  shares  which  he  had  already 
bought  for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright 
expresses  surprise,  even  indignation,  that  the  lenders 
should  have  realised  their  security  in  the  market 
without  delay.  Lenders  generally  do  sell  their  security 
when  the  margin  begins  to  run  off,  and  considering 
that  the  price  of  Lake  View  Consols  was  steadily 
falling,  and  that  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  was  trying  to 
borrow  another  sum  twice  as  large  as  the  previous  loan, 
the  realisation  of  their  security  by  the  lenders  was  the 
ordinary  precaution  of  business  men,  though  we  can 
quite  understand  that  it  puzzled  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright. 
But  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  these  transactions 
were  done,  not  only  without  the  sanction  of  the  share¬ 
holders,  but  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
board.  The  managing  director  coolly  told  the  share¬ 
holders  that  he  embarked  upon  the  acquisition  of  “  a 
controlling  interest  ”  in  the  Lake  View  Mine,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  purchase  of  100,000  Lake  View  shares 
involving  a  cost  of  ^1,500,000,  without  condescending 
to  inform  his  brother  directors  of  the  fact !  Of  course 
there  were  cheques  to  be  signed  at  board  meetings,  and 
pretty  big  cheques,  but  that  function  appears  to  have 
been  discharged  by7  the  directors  without  a  word.  We 
cannot  help  asking,  what  is  the  use  of  a  board  of 
directors  ?  Lord  Dufferin  and  his  colleagues  are  men 
of  unchallenged  probity.  But  what  protection  has 
their  honesty  been  to  the  shareholders?  A  virtue, 
which  is  not  exercised,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  non¬ 
existent.  Had  Lord  Dufferin  and  his  colleagues, 
instead  of  being  gentlemen  of  scrupulous  honour,  been 
the  veriest  knaves,  they  could  hardly  have  afforded  less 
protection  to  the  shareholders.  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright 
is  a  professional  financier,  and  we  cannot  say  that  his 
operations  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  he  is  even  a 
clever  one.  His  failure  would  have  been  a  success,  had  he 
adapted  his  means  to  his  end  with  a  little  more  patience. 
He  chose  to  regard  those  who  formed  an  unfavourable 
estimate  of  the  value  of  Lake  View  shares  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  enemies,  and  in  his  desire  to  ruin  them  he  has, 
for  the  time  being,  ruined  himself  and  his  company. 
However,  many  people  regard  him  as  clever,  and  we 
need  not  argue  the  point,  for,  clever  or  not,  he  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  reckless  and  overbearing  man.  To 
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render  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  safe,  perhaps  valuable, 
for  recovery  a  strong  board  of  directors  is  essential. 
They  must  be  men  who  know  the  difference  between 
credit  and  debit,  who  have  seen  a  broker’s  contract 
note  before,  and  who  will  not  be  afraid  to  ask  Mr. 
Whitaker  Wright  to  explain  at  board  meetings  the 
“  intricacies  ”  of  the  company’s  business.  We  are  very 
glad  to  learn  that  the  creditors  will  be  paid.  We  are 
curious  to  see  what  the  shareholders  will  do  about  the 
future  management  of  their  concern. 


“THE  TIMES.” 

'T'HE  century  reprints  appearing  day  by  day  in  the 
“  Times  ”  tend  inevitably  to  reflection  on  the 
position  of  that  most  remarkable  of  newspapers  as  an 
institution;  for  like  the  “Times”  or  dislike  it,  it  is 
impossible  for  one  moment  to  deny  that  it  is  in  an 
incontestable  sense  a  national  institution.  The  views 
promulgated  by  the  “Times”  on  questions  of  the 
day  have  been  challenged,  we  might  almost  say  with 
consistent  regularity,  in  the  Saturday  Review.  The 
philosophy  of  the  two  papers  has  been  contradictory  ; 
but  to-day,  as  in  the  past,  diversity  of  view  has  not 
spoiled  the  faculty  of  admiration.  As  a  newspaper  the 
“Times”  is  not  primus  inter  pares,  but  differentiated 
from  all  other  newspapers  in  all  lands  by  an  essential 
attribute.  It  is  authentic.  Of  all  papers  it  alone, 
thanks  partly  to  its  bulk  partly  to  its  inherited  cha¬ 
racter,  gives  reports,  which  always  in  essence  when 
not  in  word,  contain  what  this  or  that  man  actually  said. 
To  give  one  example  of  this  authenticity — the  law-  reports 
in  the  “  Times  ”  are  recognised  in  law  as  registered  fact 
beyond  question.  They  may  be  quoted  in  court  as 
authorities  and  in  discussion  are  accepted  as  final.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  they  are  written  not  by- 
reporters,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  by- 
barristers  of  proved  capacity  and  morality.  The  same 
system,  resulting  in  similar  exactitude,  is  observed  in 
all  other  branches  of  reporting.  Charles  Lamb  said 
that  while  all  papers  aroused  curiosity-,  all  were  laid 
down  with  disappointment.  From  the  “Times”  on 
the  other  hand  you  get  what  you  go  to  find.  Disap¬ 
pointment  in  the  report  columns  is  impossible.  There 
in  black  and  white  are  the  facts,  all  the  facts  and 
nothing  but  the  facts — just  what  this  man  said  on 
this  occasion  ;  you  put  down  the  paper  satisfied,  not 
disappointed,  for  you  have  found  a  bit  of  truth — a  fact, 
not  in  the  Gradgrind  sense  but  as  analysed  by  Carlyle. 
Such  matter  is  not  journalism  but  history-. 

Again,  the  correspondence,  for  which  alone  many 
people  read  the  “Times,”  is  not  as  the  correspondence 
in  other  papers.  The  writer  of  a  letter  in  the  “  Times” 
is  invested  with  the  authority-  of  him  who  for  the 
moment  has  the  ear  of  the  king  ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
his  words  will  be  read  not  by  a  haphazard  collection  of 
amateurs,  who  may  or  may  not  be  concerned,  but  by 
those  in  authority,  by  the  ruling  classes,  by  men  whose 
will  in  the  sequel  may  become  law-.  If  a  man  has 
anything  of  moment  to  impart  on  any  important  subject, 
he  may  make  sure  that  if  his  w-ords  are  printed  in  the 
“Times,”  they  will  reach  the  ears  of  the  right  people.; 
and  in  this  sense  we  may  regard  the  “Times”  as  the 
parliament  of  a  true  aristocracy  in  which  the  best 
thoughts  on  the  best  topics  are  spoken  and  heard,  and 
ultimately,  It  may  be,  translated  into  national  history. 

But  the  “Times,”  though  unique,  is  unfortunately 
not  absolved  from  the  pressure  of  competition. 
For  the  moment  popular  opinion  is  against  “  the  best.” 
So  long  as  it  were  readable,  people  would  prefer  a 
paragraph  on  what  someone  did  not  say  to  a  dull 
column  on  what  he  did  say,  and  consequently-  the 
successful  editor  cooks,  flavours  and  compresses  his 
news,  and  then  serves  in  tabloids.  It  is  the  wish  of  all 
more  cultured  people  that  the  “  Times  ”  should  remain 
as  a  monumental  protest  against  this  nev--world  ten¬ 
dency  ;  and  the  protest  can  only  be  made  successful  by 
emphasising  the  cardinal  points  in  the  character  of  the 
paper.  The  “Times”  depends  for  its  permanence  on 
the  permanence  of  its  old  attributes. 

Incomparable  in  the  directions  w-e  have  indicated, 
the  “Times”  may  be  compared,  and  not  favourably-, 
with  many  competitors  such  as  the  “Temps,”  on  its 
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critical  side,  and  in  its  social  and  political  philosophy. 
In  music,  the  drama,  art,  the  “Times”  challenges 
criticism  sometimes  by  the  narrowness,  almost  always 
by  the  nullity  of  its  judgments.  Apparently  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  raise  the  criticisms  above  the 
ordinary  level.  When  impersonal  they  are  often  colour¬ 
less  ;  and  when  marked  by  individuality  they  are 
vitiated  by  prejudice.  It  is  not  of  a  piece  with  the 
old  character  of  the  journal  either  to  be  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  a  school  or  to  avoid  fettering  its  impartiality 
by  holding  any  opinion  at  all.  Politically  no  one  can 
accuse  the  “Times,”  from  the  date  of  its  first  leading 
article  on  Plome  Rule,  of  being  colourless  ;  but  few 
will  acquit  it,  if  not  of  prejudice,  of  the  display  of 
strong  partisan  feeling.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was 
the  one  journal  which  succeeded  in  maintaining  a 
continuity  of  policy  without  wearing  the  label  of 
a  particular  party.  It  was  looked  up  to  by  both  sides 
as  a  Daniel,  as  “  a  looking-glass  of  clear  honour.” 
It  was  a  sort  of  national  arbiter,  to  whom  all  parties 
looked  for  the  clear  and  strong  judgment  which  no 
party  man  can  be  quite  sure  of  preserving.  But  this 
reputation  and  the  prestige  that  went  with  it  have  been 
dissipated  of  late  years  by  an  extreme  expression  of 
extreme  party  views.  In  the  past  the  periodic 
pomposity  of  the  style  of  the  leading  articles  could 
be  excused,  for  by  common  acknowledgment  the 
judgments  were  given  ex  cathedra ;  but  now  that 
the  sentiment  has  lost  some  of  its  claim  to  authority, 
the  sweep  of  grandiose  sentences  is  at  times  a  little 
ridiculous.  It  carries  w.ith  it  the  air  of  platitude. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  “Times”  as  a  parliament  of 
aristocracy  ;  and  while  such  is  its  distinction  it  is 
strange  that  its  view  of  life  and  affairs  is  made  to 
square  with  a  middle-class  ideal,  with  the  view  of  the 
average  man.  The  upper  classes  read  the  “Times,” 
the  aristocrats,  that  is  the  directing  class  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  must  make  the  “Times”  their  medium  of 
communication,  and  yet  the  writers  in  the  “Times” 
continue  to  din  into  the  ears  of  these  readers  a 
philosophy  of  life  which  is  in  essence  bourgeois,  in 
its  worse  sense,  that  of  the  people  to  whom  life  is 
a  thing  to  be  tested  not  by  culture  but  by  comfort. 
The  century  opens  on  a  style  of  journalism  which  is 
both  superficial  and  blatant.  The  claim  of  England  to 
.redress  the  balance  by  supporting  newspapers  with 
xleaner  ambitions  and  higher  ideals  depends  principally 
on  the  “Times.”  Will  it  both  remain  authentic  in  its 
records  and  recover  its  old  authority  as  a  critic  and  a 
judge  ? 


THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  EPISCOPATE. 

THE  remedy  for  rectorcraft  which  promises  the  best 
results,  with  the  least  friction  in  attaining  them,  is 
,perhaps  a  large  increase  in  the  Episcopate.  Every 
candid  person  wall  agree  that,  whatever  may  be  wanting 
.at  the  present  time  to  the  proper  influence  of  the  bishops, 
the  lack  is  not  due  to  any  failure  on  their  part  in  virtue, 
zeal,  or  self-sacrifice.  Their  high  character  would 
indeed  have  been  thought  remarkable  in  any  age 
since  the  conversion  of  Constantine  and  in  any  part 
of  Christendom.  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  parallel,  so  far 
as  moral  excellence  is  concerned,  to  the  present 
.English  Bishops  in  circumstances  even  remotely  similar 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Church.  In  a  luxurious  and 
self-indulgent  age  they  exhibit  a  shining  example  of 
self-denying  devotion  to  duty.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  it  is  possible  to  get  better  men  to  fill  their  high 
offices.  Amendment,  if  it  is  to  be  had  at  all,  must  be  in 
the  system.  Certainly  we  may  take  it  that  whatever 
can  be  done  by  care  and  industry  in  supervising  the 
Church  is  done. 

If  we  want  more  supervision  we  must  have  more 
supervisors.  Nor  must  the  increase  be  small,  if  we  are 
to  hope  to  transfer  any  perceptible  degree  of  authority 
from  the  incumbents  to  the  bishops.  Probably  the 
ideal  would  be  that  there  should  be  a  bishop  to  every 
hundred  parishes.  Then  he  could  be  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  circumstances  of  each  parish,  with 
■the  personal  characters  of  the  principal  parishioners, 
with  the  disputes  and  needs  and  difficulties  which  from 
time  to  time  may  arise.  The  bishop  would  be  able  to 


visit  each  parish  at  least  once  a  year,  and  that  not  to 
hold  a  Confirmation  or  dedicate  a  church  but  purely  to 
review  the  condition  of  the  parish,  to  go  thoroughly 
into  all  the  details  of  its  management,  and  to  give 
himself  that  minute  knowledge  of  its  affairs  which 
alone  can  be  a  secure  basis  for  control.  It  would  then 
become  natural  to  look  to  him  for  advice  and  direction 
about  many  points  with  which  now  no  incumbent  dreams 
of  troubling.  For  now  he  has  not  the  time  to  consider 
them,  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  for  a  right  decision. 
Gradually,  and  without  any  sudden  or  harsh  assertion  of 
power,  his  influence  would  grow ;  the  weight  of  his 
experience  and  ability  as  well  as  of  his  canonical 
authority  would  begin  to  tell,  and  obedience  being 
habitual  would  be  maintained  even  in  times  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  only  by  facilitating  closer  supervision  that 
the  multiplication  of  dioceses  would  enhance  the  influence 
of  the  bishops.  That  they  are  now  among  the  most 
hardworked  of  men  is  notorious.  It  may  be  feared 
that  the  administrative  work  which  they  feel  it 
necessary  to  do  is  so  exacting  as  to  consume  all 
their  time  and  energy.  Nothing,  one  may  guess,  is 
left  for  theological  or  historical  reading.  Yet  if  their 
utterances  on  disputed  liturgical  and  doctrinal  ques¬ 
tions  are  to  carry  weight,  how  desirable  it  is  that  they 
should  be  versed  not  only  in  the  main  lines  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  learning,  not  only  in  the  works  of  the  great 
writers  who  receive  the  homage  of  successive  genera¬ 
tions,  but  also  in  the  current  intellectual  fashions  ! 
They  ought  to  have  read  the  books  which  are  studied 
in  theological  colleges  by  young  and  not  always  wise 
students,  not  of  course  because  such  books  are  neces¬ 
sarily  very  valuable,  but  because  those  whose  minds 
have  been  trained  on  them  will  only  listen  to  what 
takes  account  of  the  accustomed  way  of  thinking.  It  is 
a  familiar  observation  that  people  will  only  be  con¬ 
vinced  if  you  speak  to  them  from  their  point  of  view 
and  in  the  language  to  which  they  are  used.  Utter¬ 
ances  marked  by  solid  learning  and  sound  thought  may 
receive  the  admiration  of  posterity — if  posterity  can  be 
induced  to  read  them.  But  if  ideas  are  to  gain  imme¬ 
diate  acceptance,  before  all  things  they  must  be  dressed 
according  to  the  latest  mode.  It  is  not  enough,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  bishop  should  be  well  read  or  even  deeply 
learned  when  he  is  consecrated.  He  must  remain  in 
constant  touch  with  the  minds  of  his  clergy,  and 
to  do  that  he  must  read  what  they  are  read¬ 
ing,  even  though  he  may  think  it  poor  stuff.  This 
takes  time  and  not  a  little  of  it.  But  so  only  can 
he  be  ready  as  occasion  may  demand  to  convince  those 
who  claim  that  their  minds  are  “  Catholic  ”  or  “scrip¬ 
tural”  or  “broad.”  That  episcopal  utterances  are 
marked  by  this  truly  apostolic  versatility  few  would 
affirm.  And  there  are  those  who  would  not  allow  to 
some  recent  pronouncements  even  the  qualities  of 
soundness  and  solidity. 

One  great  evil  then  of  episcopal  overwork  is  that  it 
cannot  be  consistent  with  much  reading.  Another 
not  less  important  is  perhaps  less  often  noticed. 
The  ability  which  a  man  can  bring  to  bear  on  a 
particular  occasion  depends  not  only  cn  his  natural 
mental  powers,  nor  on  the  acquirements  with  which  he 
may  have  equipped  himself.  It  depends  also  on  how 
much  of  those  powers  are  available  at  the  moment  of 
activity.  And  that  again  depends  on  the  man’s  mental 
and  physical  state.  Exhaustion  or  illness  may  easily 
make  a  man  of  force  and  capacity  stupid  and  weak.  If 
therefore  you  ask  for  a  great  quantity  ot  work  from  a 
man,  you  obtain  it  often  at  the  cost  of  some  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  quality.  It  is  very  far  from  being  wise  to  let 
those  who  are  in  positions  of  great  importance 
work  up  to  the  point  where  they  are  stopped 
by  fear  of  an  actual  breakdown.  What  is  wanted 
of  great  officers,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  is 
the  very  cream  of  their  ability.  They  ought  always 
to  be  at  their  best.  The  truth  ot  this  is  largely 
recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  case  of  Ministers  of 
State.  If  some  are  burdened  with  heavy  departmental 
duties,  others  are  associated  with  them  whose  share  in 
the  Government  is  almost  or  entirely  confined  to  con¬ 
sultation  and  decision.  As  a  Minister  advances  in  years, 
it  is  naturally  these  lighter  duties  that  he  undertakes. 
And  even  the  most  laborious  office  appears  easy 
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•compared  with  the  toil  of  a  bishopric.  The  head 
of  a  great  department  has  under  him  a  body  of  highly 
trained  officials,  who  relieve  their  chief  of  all  the 
work  which  does  not  from  its  importance  demand 
his  personal  attention.  All  is  done  in  short  to  econo¬ 
mise  the  chief’s  ability.  Yet  some  critics  doubt 
whether  even  with  such  help  it  is  desirable  for  the  same 
Ministers  to  remain  in  office  for  more  than  six  years. 
So  strongly  felt  is  it  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  able 
men  in  charge  of  the  administration,  but  that  we  must 
have  the  best  that  they  can  give.  But  the  bishops 
struggle  on  year  after  year  under  their  burden  with 
only  such  assistance  as  their  chaplains  can  give,  confes¬ 
sedly  overworked  but  always  trying  to  get  more  done, 
until  health  gives  them  warning  that  they  have  reached 
the  limit.  Nor  does  anyone  appear  to  think  that  such  a 
system  is  bad  for  the  Church  ;  nor  seek  to  connect  it 
with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  admission  that  the 
bishops  have  been  “casual  ”  or  Lord  Alverstone’s  that 
they  have  been  “  supine.”  Yet  will  any  observer  of  the 
state  of  the  Church  of  England  during  the  past  two  or 
three  years  deny  that  much  of  what  has  seemed  open  to 
criticism  in  the  teaching  of  the  bishops  is  only  what  one 
would  expect  from  those  who  are  over-burdened  with 
work?  Perhaps  it  is  not  so  very  incomplete  an  explan¬ 
ation  of  recent  Church  troubles  to  point  out  that  it  is 
■a  body  abounding  in  vigour  and  vitality,  governed  by 
thirty-five  tired  men. 

It  will  probably  be  answered  that  all  this  may  be 
true  and  that  more  bishops  would  be  a  gain,  but 
that  the  difficulty  is  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  A 
diocese  for  every  hundred  parishes  would  mean  140 
bishoprics.  How  could  such  a  number  be  founded  ? 
It  must  be  admitted  that  such  a  total  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tained  in  the  near  future.  But  a  great  deal  could  be 
done,  the  existing  number  of  dioceses  might  perhaps 
be  doubled,  if  Church  opinion  were  prepared  for 
a  drastic  reduction  in  episcopal  incomes.  Some 
reduction  is  evidently  natural  when  the  dioceses 
are  smaller  and  the  calls  on  each  bishop’s  purse 
are  proportionately  reduced.  Even  apart  from  that, 
1  do  not  see  why  if  £3,000  is  deemed  sufficient  for 
new  sees,  £4,000  or  £5,000  should  be  required  for  old 
ones.  The  truth  is,  I  suppose,  that  a  bishop’s  income 
is  spent  to  a  very  large  degree  on  diocesan  charities 
and  the  like.  But  that  is  surely  a  vicious  system. 
A  bishop’s  income  ought  to  be  what  is  reasonable  for 
himself  and  his  family.  It  ought  not  to  be  an  indirect 
endowment  of  diocesan  good  works.  Nor  ought  it  to 
be  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  ancient  historical 
buildings.  A  bishop’s  name  should  never  be  seen 
in  a  subscription  list.  The  great  palaces  ought  to 
be  kept  up  by  funds  raised  for  that  purpose,  as  is  the 
Church  House  at  this  moment.  With  the  exception  of 
Lambeth,  they  would  probably  be  better  used  as  colleges 
and  centres  of  theological  instruction  than  as  episcopal 
residences.  If  a  bishop’s  income  had  to  meet  only  the 
bishop’s  personal  wants,  great  reductions  would  be 
easy.  Canterbury  might  stand  at  £6,000,  York  and 
London  at  £5,000,  Durham  at  £4,000,  Winchester  at 
.£3'5°°>  and  the  rest  at  sums  varying  between  ,£3,000 
and  £"1,500  according  to  the  size  and  circumstances  of 
each  diocese.  Such  reductions  would  remove  or  at 
least  go  far  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the 
in  rease  of  the  episcopate.  Hugh  Cecil. 

IRISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

I. — The  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties. 

HE  railways  of  Ireland  are  worked  under  conditions 
very  different  from  those  prevailing  in  England. 
In  the  north  Belfast  is  the  centre  of  a  small  district 
which  enjoys  considerable  prosperity  ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  country  is,  speaking  generally,  devoid  of  manu¬ 
factures  or  mineral  wealth  and  inhabited  by  a  sparse 
population  which  has  as  little  money  to  spare  for  railway 
travelling,  as  for  any  other  of  the  luxuries  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  In  one  respect  in  particular  Ireland  presents  a 
great  contrast  to  the  sister  kingdom.  Ever  since  the 
time  when  the  main  railway  system  of  the  country  was 
laid  out — the  Great  Southern  and  Western,  the  Mid¬ 
land  Great  Western,  the  Waterford  and  Limerick,  and 
the  Belfast  and  County  Down  lines  were  all  begun 
within  a  few  months  of  one  another — the  population 
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has  been  steadily  decreasing ;  and  instead  of  being, 
like  so  many  English  companies,  overwhelmed  with 
traffic  produced  by  the  unforeseen  growth  of  large 
towns  in  every  direction  the  Irish  lines  have  to  face  the 
opposite  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  living  out  of  a  land 
which  becomes  more  and  more  deserted  as  time  goes 
on.  From  the  beginning  of  the  century  until  1845  the 
population  increased  freely  and  in  that  disastrous  year 
was  estimated  at  something  over  eight  and  a  quarter 
millions  ;  after  that  period  of  famine  and  distress  the 
tide  turned,  and  when  the  1891  census  was  taken  (the 
latest  figures  available)  the  total  had  shrunk  to  little 
more  than  half  that  number ;  while  the  emigration 
returns  show  that  in  the  last  fifty  years  about  four 
millions  have  sailed  from  Ireland  to  seek  fortunes  in 
countries  where  the  conditions  of  life  are  less  hard.  In 
such  circumstances  it  would  scarcely  be  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  Irish  railways  would  have  progressed  so 
far  or  so  rapidly  as  those  carried  on  elsewhere  amid 
less  adverse  surroundings  ;  and  for  a  long  time  indeed 
the  various  lines  were  content  with  a  very  mediocre 
standard  and  their  working  presented  few  features  of 
interest.  Latterly  however  considerable  advances  have 
been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country  and  in  not  a 
few  respects  the  two  or  three  chief  companies  can  now 
compare  favourably  with  railways  in  England. 

Ireland  has  always  suffered  from  a  lack  of  concentra¬ 
tion  in  railway  affairs.  According  to  the  published 
returns  at  the  end  of  1898  the  total  length  of  all  the 
lines  in  the  country  including  light  railways,  was  only 
3,176  miles;  a  mileage  not  exceeding  by  much  that 
of  our  own  Great  Western  and  less  than  half  that 
covered  by  more  than  one  of  the  great  corporations 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  mileage  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  large  number  of  small  companies 
some  two  dozen  of  which  appear  in  Bradshaw,  each 
with  its  own  directors  and  salaried  officials,  and  each 
for  the  most  part  caring  exclusively  for  its  own  affairs 
and  carrying  them  on  without  regard  to  any  but  local 
interests.  In  these  articles  it  will  obviously  be  quite 
impossible  to  do  more  than  to  review  shortly  a  very 
few  of  these  companies.  The  amount  of  business  done 
by  them  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of 
1898  not  a  single  one  of  them  possessed  as  many  as 
200  locomotives,  while  the  London  and  North-Western 
alone  had  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  the  six  largest 
Irish  companies  put  together.  In  one  respect,  however, 
the  railways  of  Ireland  enjoy  an  immense  advantage, 
which  will  become  more  and  more  marked  in  the  future, 
over  those  of  Great  Britain.  In  1831  a  company  was 
formed  to  construct  a  line  connecting  Dublin  with  Kings¬ 
town.  This  line,  six  miles  in  length,  was  opened  for 
traffic  just  before  Christmas  1834  ;  but  for  several  years  it 
remained  the  only  railway  in  the  country  and  by  the 
time  the  great  lines  were  laid  out  sufficient  experience 
had  already  been  gained  to  show  that  the  standard 
narrow  gauge  adopted  in  England  was  too  small. 
Benefiting  by  the  mistakes  of  others  the  country  very 
wisely  fixed  upon  a  gauge  of  5  feet  3  inches  for  main¬ 
line  work  in  place  of  the  prevailing  4  feet  8|  inches  by 
which  Great  Britain  seems  fettered  for  all  time.  It  is 
too  often  forgotten  that  owing  to  this  difference  in 
gauge  there  is  always  the  possibility,  remote  though  it 
may  appear  at  present,  that  at  some  future  time  Ireland 
may  be  far  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  in 
railway  development. 

The  shortest  sea  passage  to  Ireland  is  that  between 
Stranraer  and  Larne,  and  the  first  railway  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  encountered  by  the  traveller  who 
patronises  this  route  is  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
Counties.  This  company,  originally  incorporated  as 
the  Belfast  and  Ballymena  in  1845  and  known  by  its 
present  title  since  i860,  serves  the  whole  of  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  the  country  connecting  Belfast  with 
Carrickfergus,  Larne,  Cookstown,  Portrush,  and 
Londonderry.  To  the  British  tourist  the  line  is  familiar 
not  only  because  of  its  connexion  with  the  Stranraer 
boats  but  also  and  principally  because  it  is  the  only 
steam  railway  which  takes  him  near  to  the  Giant’s 
Causeway.  Like  the  Scotch  lines  the  Belfast  and 
Northern  Counties  is  largely  dependent  on  tourist 
traffic  and  the  services  provided  vary  accordingly  with 
the  season  of  the  year.  The  most  important  regular 
trains  on  the  system  are  those  conveying  the  English 
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mails  between  Belfast  and  Larne  in  connexion  with  the 
boats  to  and  from  Stranraer.  This  service  dates 
originally  from  1862,  when,  the  railway  company 
having  made  a  line  from  Carrickfergus  to  Larne,  a 
steamer  was  put  on  between  that  port  and  Scotland. 
The  route  offers  by  far  the  shortest  sea  passage  and 
has  for  some  time  past  been  steadily  growing  in 
popular  favour,  but  in  its  earliest  days  the  service  was 
unsuccessful  and  after  being  in  operation  a  couple  of 
years  was  withdrawn.  It  was  again  started  in  1872 
and  three  years  later  the  mails  were  sent  this  way  for 
the  first  time.  In  1890  the  “Princess  Victoria”  and 
in  1891  the  “  Princess  May  ”  commenced  to  run  and  in 
the  latter  year  came  the  new  contract  with  the  Post 
Office.  By  the  addition  of  these  two  excellent  ships 
the  service  was  thoroughly  modernised,  and  at  the 
present  time  even  for  London  passengers  it  is  quite 
able  to  hold  its  own  with  any  of  its  half-dozen 
competitors.  The  mails  for  Londonderry  and  the 
north  do  not  enter  Belfast  but  are  sent  across  country 
by  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  Ballymena  and  there  join 
the  morning  express  from  the  south.  The  speed  of  the 
trains  on  the  main  line  between  Belfast  and  London¬ 
derry  is  fairly  good,  the  distance  of  ninety-five  miles 
in  each  direction  being  covered  in  less  than  three  hours 
in  spite  of  several  stops  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  for 
a  large  part  of  the  journey  there  is  only  a  single  line. 
During  the  summer  season  the  Portrush  traffic  is  heavy. 
Besides  being  the  starting  point  for  the  Giant’s  Cause¬ 
way  the  place  is  also  a  favourite  resort  of  golfers  and 
the  companj'  has  spent  money  freely  in  seeking  to 
increase  its  attractions.  Even  in  the  winter  it  receives 
most  attention,  for  the  only  refreshment  car  provided 
by  the  company  is  not  as  might  naturally  be  supposed 
run  between  Belfast  and  Londonderry  but  is  sent  down 
for  the  benefit  of  passengers  wanting  breakfast  by  the 
early  morning  train  to  Portrush  and  returns  thence  as 
a  dining  car  in  the  evening. 

The  newer  coaching  stock  of  the  company  both  for 
broad  and  narrow  gauge  work  is  good  and  this  line 
does  not  follow  the  practice  which  still  lingers  in 
Ireland  of  confining  the  best  trains  to  first  and 
second  class  traffic.  The  fares  are  low  according  to 
English  standards.  For  example,  the  journey  of 
sixty-seven  miles  from  Belfast  to  Portrush  costs  only 
8^.  6 d.  and  55.  5^.  for  the  first  and  third  classes 
respectively,  while  to  Londonderry,  95  miles  away, 
the  charges  are  only  12 s.  and  ys.  1  id.  No  doubt  in  an 
island  country,  where  nearly  all  the  chief  towns  are  acces¬ 
sible  from  the  sea,  railway  fares  and  rates  must  to  some 
slight  extent  be  governed  by  steamboat  competition, 
but  to  the  traveller  whose  time  is  of  value  the  steamer 
-cannot  offer  a  real  alternative  to  the  train.  The  loco¬ 
motives  employed  on  this  line  are  interesting  in  that 
they  comprise  the  only  really  satisfactory  passenger 
engines  on  the  two-cylinder  compound  principle  that 
have  yet  been  built  for  use  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  cylinders  are  placed  inside  as  in  the  engines  of  the 
type  built  several  years  ago  on  the  North-Eastern  and 
Great  Eastern  Railways — which  were  no  more  successful 
than  the  one  tried  on  the  London  and  South-Western 
where  the  more  usual  practice  was  followed  and  the 
cylinders  placed  outside.  The  work  of  the  Irish  line  is 
of  course  comparatively  easy  but  that  in  itself  is  not 
enough  to  explain  why  the  principle  should  give  good 
results  in  one  place  and  prove  unsatisfactory  in  another. 
Nor  can  it  be  that  the  extra  width  of  the  gauge  in 
Ireland  accounts  for  the  success  attained  there,  for 
there  are  on  the  Continent  standard  gauge  engines 
built  on  this  plan  far  larger  than  anything  to  be  found 
on  our  lines  which  seem  to  work  their  heavy  traffic 
with  perfect  efficiency. 

V**  The  next  article  in  this  series  will  he  on  the  Great 
Northern. 


S.  ANNE  D’AURAY. 

“  Amour,  amour  pour  sainte  Anne  a  jamais. 

Pour  toi,  sainte  Anne,  6  bienheureuse  mere 
De  l’auguste  Reine  des  Cieux  ! 

Pour  toi,  sainte  Anne,  amour  toujours  sincere, 
Dans  tous  les  temps,  dans  tous  les  lieux.” 
WAS  in  the  centre  of  a  very  dense  throng.  A  great 
wave  of  religious  fervour  swept  through  the  souls 
of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  Breton  peasants,  hymning 


S.  Anne  with  uncouth  accent.  We  swayed  and  rippled 
on  the  wide  meadow  like  an  agitated  lake  ;  though 
physically  uncomfortable,  we  breathed  a  general  bene¬ 
volence.  From  the  pilgrimage  church  over  the  way  a 
long  procession  was  advancing  sedately  towards  the 
Scala  Sancta,  a  high,  solitary  bridge  which  reminded 
me  of  the  Rialto.  Bright  banners  were  puffed  out  by  the 
breeze  ;  the  golden  image  of  S.  Ann-e,  borne  on  a  litter 
by  four  widows,  swayed  unsteadily  ;  and  afar  off  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  statue  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  in  charge  of  four 
stalwart  maidens,  with  a  prodigious  escort  of  pious 
folk.  The  infinite  variety  of  the  women’s  coifs,  a  dis¬ 
tinct  fashion  from  every  Breton  village,  testified  to  the 
catholicity  of  the  pilgrimage;  files  of  bright  white  nuns, 
bending  devoutly  beneath  enormous  hoods,  seemed 
heavenly  visitants  ;  while  squads  of  stout  sea  dogs,, 
whose  grim  shorn  faces  wore  the  shrewd  expression  of 
Spanish  chulos  or  English  grooms,  contributed  a  note 
of  sturdy  common  sense  to  the  poetry  of  religion. 
Finally,  a  stream  of  choir  boys,  ill  drilled,  silver- 
tongued,  preceded  a  score  of  priests  and  a  couple  of 
bishops  amid  a  haze  of  incense.  At  last  they  drew  near 
to  the  Rialto.  The  banners  and  images  grouped  them¬ 
selves  beneath  the  arches  and  the  mob,  snatching  off 
hats,  bowing,  curtseying,  kneeling  convulsively,  rolled 
back  in  breaking  waves  to  make  room,  surging  with  the 
overflow  from  the  peasants  of  the  procession.  Choristers 
and  clergy  glided  up  the  Scala  Sancta,  where,  all  day 
long,  countless  pilgrims  had  been  climbing  on  their 
knees,  inspired  by  the  gain  of  nine  months’  indulgence 
for  every  stair.  The  uproar  of  the  hymn  grew  terrific — 

“  Et  nous,  Bretons,  objet  de  ta  tendresse, 

Que  ferons-nous  pour  payer  tes  bienfaits? 

Nous  nous  plairons  r^peter  sans  cesse  : 

Amour,  amour  pour  sainte  Anne  k  jamais. 

Pour  toi,  sainte  Anne,  6  bienheureuse  mere 
De  l’auguste  Reine  des  Cieux  !  ” 

Close  beside  me,  an  old  peasant  woman,  carried  away- 
by  religious  fervour,  was  bawling  the  words  a  tue-tete 
in  raucous  tuneless  tones.  A  pretty  girl  giggled,  an 
old  salt  remarked  that  the  singer  had  better  go  and 
join  the  choir  upon  the  stairs,  chaff  became  general, 
but  save  for  a  frown  and  an  occasional  “Chut!”  the 
dame  was  unperturbed  ;  doubly  vociferous,  she  roared 
her  hymn,  fully  half  a  line  behind  the  rest  : 

“  Pour  toi,  sainte  Anne,  amour  toujours  sincere, 
Dans  tous  les  temps,  dans  tous  les  lieux.” 

It  was  a  very  long  service,  whereof  I  remember  only 
the  strange  effect  of  the  Latin  litany,  pronounced  here¬ 
with  a  Breton,  there  with  a  French  accent,  and  the 
allocution  of  the  Cure,  which  ended  with  a  warning  to 
beware  of  pickpockets. 

In  Brittany,  ever  pious,  ever  poetical,  nothing  has 
changed  since  the  Middle  Ages,  very  little  since  the 
days  of  the  Druids.  You  may  Witness  the  cult  of 
ancient  Keltic  Saints,  whose  very  traditions  have  passed 
away.  S.  Huec,  S.  Widebote,  S.  Jubel,  S.  Judoc — we 
implore  their  intercession,  though  their  lives  and  their 
miracles  were  shrouded  in  oblivion  centuries  ago. 
Stones  and  springs,  though  they  may  no  longer  be 
openly  worshipped,  are  accepted  by  the  Church  as 
meet  to  be  revered.  At  the  fountain  of  S.  Anne,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Pardon  are  ever- 
succeeding  throngs  of  halt  and  sick  and  lame,  leprous 
and  palsied,  patiently  pressing  to  drink  and  wash 
in  full  confidence  that  they  shall  be  made  whole. 
It  is  a  vision  of  dramatic  contrasts.  As  if  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  boundless  faith  and  hope  dis¬ 
played  here,  behold  the  intrusion  of  clamorous 
appeals  for  charity  to  the  undeserving  poor.  Valiant 
beggars,  every  sort  of  humbug,  ragged  roughs, 
light-fingered  pilgrims  are  everywhere,  grovelling  and 
whining  or  demanding  alms  with  the  sonorous  diction 
of  mummers.  By  the  fountain  a  sturdy  rascal  is  roaring 
his  plaints  in  stentorian  tones  which  almost  dominate 
Monseigneur’s  sermon  on  the  bridge.  “  Oh  !  ye 
charitable  souls,  I  cannot  work,  pause  and  have  pity,” 
he  pleads  in  anything  but  piteous  tones. 

It  is  the  vigil  of  S.  Anne’s  day  and  delegations  con¬ 
tinue  to  arrive  with  banners  flying  all  through  the  long 
evening  far  into  the  summer  night.  So  soon  as  they 
perceive  the  basilica  from  afar,  all  prostrate  themselves 
upon  the  earth  and  pray.  Then,  setting  forth  again, 
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they  sing-  hymns  and  chaunt  long  litanies  in  honour  of  S. 
Anne.  Their  music  never  ceases  until  they  reach  the 
cemetery,  where  those  who  have  made  vows  must  go 
round  three  times  either  barefoot  or  on  their  knees. 
Strange  surprise,  they  are  received  by  numbers  of  poor 
folk,  craving  to  do  the  penance  in  their  stead.  There 
is  a  regular  tariff  for  substitutes  and  the  pilgrims  do  not 
delegate  the  duty  as  lazy  backsliders  but  believing  they 
are  thus  fulfilling  their  vows  and  doing  a  charity  at  the 
same  time.  Entering  the  church,  the  first  duty  is  to 
present  an  offering.  Every  shrine  in  Brittany  receives 
traditional  gifts,  corn  or  fowls  as  a  rule,  sometimes  new 
brooms  or  nails  or  locks  of  hair.  For  S.  Anne  candles 
are  in  chief  request.  All  night  the  church  is  densely 
filled  and  you  may  observe  an  enormous  overflow 
kneeling  on  caps  or  handkerchiefs  outside.  Women 
bring  their  babies  to  the  long  vigil  and  many 
are  the  discordant  cries  amid  the  murmuring 
prayers.  The  confessional  boxes  are  besieged 
and  the  priests  have  never  an  instant’s  respite 
in  shriving  penitents  against  the  early  Mass.  Mean¬ 
while  we  must  not  miss  the  torchlight  procession 
without.  The  twinkling  of  ten  thousand  tapers  in 
the  darkness  is  as  though  the  summer  sky  had  come 
down  to  earth.  Wending  their  way  with  song  and 
prayer,  the  pilgrims  reach  a  mighty  pyre,  and  the 
clergy  advance  ceremoniously  to  kindle  the  bonfire. 
On  the  very  top  we  discern  a  grotesque  figure  and 
learn  to  our  amazement  that  here  is  an  effigy  of  Dutch 
William  !  How  this  touch  of  our  own  Jacobitism  con¬ 
trived  to  take  root  and  survive  in  this  remote  corner  of 
Brittany,  no  man  knows.  But  Auray  has  long  been 
conspicuous  as  an  exponent  of  the  belief  that  those 
who  fear  God  must  also  honour  kings.  At  her 
Chartreuse  is  an  expiatory  chapel  containing  the  bones 
of  victims  of  the  French  Revolution,  hard  by  are  a 
champ  des  martyres  and  the  statue  of  Henri  Cinq,  and 
every  year  on  S.  Anne’s  Day  the  Blancs  d’Espagne 
party,  last  remnant  of  French  legitimism,  assembles  at 
Auray  for  fiery  speeches  and  old-world  toasts,  wherein 
fidelity  drowns  despair.  The  Stuarts,  half  forgotten  in 
Britain,  are  still  remembered  in  Brittany.  Queen  Mary 
landed  at  Roscoff  and  built  a  chapel,  where  Prince 
Charlie  knelt  on  his  return  from  the  forty-five  ;  at 
Ploermel  the  house  is  still  shown  where  King  James 
slept  on  his  way  to  Saint  Germains  ;  and  here  at  Auray 
they  still  mark  the  memory  of  Wiiliam  impious,  in¬ 
glorious,  immortally.  Turning  aside  from  this  moving 
spectacle,  we  espy  S.  Anne’s  Church  blazing  with  light 
against  the  skyline,  a  bright  beacon  in  a  dark  age  of 
democracy  and  unbelief. 

“  Quels  doux  transports  s’elevent  dans  mon  ame, 

Ef  de  quels  feux  je  ressens  ies  ardeurs  ! 

Que  je  voudrais,  de  la  plus  vive  flamme, 

Pour  toi,  sainte  Anne,  embraser  tous  les  cceurs.” 

Herbert  Vivian. 


ALFRED  STEVENS  THE  PAINTER. 

'"PHE  visitor  to  Burlington  House  this  winter  who 
sees  with  his  eyes  will  have  one  remarkable  experi¬ 
ence.  Entering  the  first  gallery,  he  will  encounter  in 
the  first  sweep  of  the  eye  familiar  mixtures  of  tone, 
sharp  set,  brown  or  slaty,  but  on  turning  to  begin  with 
number  one,  and  in  the  act  of  discovering  a  rather  hard, 
hot  Millais  of  early  date,  and  beyond  it  a  bright 
Maccallum,  he  will  be  caught  by  a  quite  magical  low- 
toned  vibration  of  colour  resolving  itself  into  a  strongly 
charactered  head  framed  in  long  tangled  hair,  and  eyes 
with  the  quiet  hold  that  masters  of  portrait  give  them. 
He  will  probably  ask  himself  in  vain  who  can  be  its 
author,  and  if  he  has  the  patience  to  run  through  con¬ 
jectures  before  consulting  a  catalogue,  will  put  all  aside 
except  the  possibility  that  Watts  in  a  fortunate  hour 
had  reached  his  goal.  If  not  Watts,  then  who  is 
this  great  English  painter,  “  dead  since  1850,”  and 
how  is  it  he  has  remained  obscure,  since  he  paints  as 
if  born  out  of  due  time,  strayed  from  the  Venice  of  1500  ? 
As  such  a  visitor  continues  his  round  he  will  find^that 
nothing  bears  looking  at  after  this  experience,  except 
the  early  Turners  ;  he  may  admit  a  merit  here  and  there 
in  this  curiously  assorted  show,  but  will  be  thrown  out 
of  gear  by  the  quiet  perfection  of  that  head  for  treating 


such  piecemeal  virtues  of  conception,  research  or  exe¬ 
cution  with  any  patience.  I  at  least  found  myself  going 
round  the  walls  blindly  and  unsympathetically,  and  will 
not  attempt  to  speak  of  any  of  the  others  to-day. 

The  portrait  is  by  Alfred  Stevens,  a  man  still  so 
little  known  to  his  countrymen  even  as  a  sculptor 
that  the  mention  of  him  constantly  makes  confusion 
with  that  masterly  painter  of  the  same  name  Alfred 
Stevens  the  Belgian.  Sculpture  is  an  art  too  severe 
and  abstract  to  count  for  much,  even  with  people 
greatly  occupied  with  painting,  unless  it  be  semi¬ 
pictorial  and  sentimental,  as  with  Luca  della  Robbia,  or 
thick-charged  with  mythology  and  archaeological  discus¬ 
sion  as  is  classic  work.  Donatello,  the  greatest  man  of 
the  Renaissance,  is  far  from  being  its  popular  hero. 
The  wonderful  artist  who  sculptured  the  figures  on  the 
exterior  of  Wells  Cathedral  has  been  less  the  subject 
of  attention  and  conjecture  than  many  a  trifling  little 
watercolourist  of  our  own  century.  But  it  is  probable 
that  a  sculptor  who  appears  in  the  field  of  painting  and 
takes  his  place  royally  there  will  for  the  future  be  the 
object  of  curiosity  and  respect  to  an  immensely  greater 
number  of  people.  I  consider  then  that  this  waif  of  a 
picture,  thought  little  of  apparently  by  the  hangers,  and 
cornered  inconspicuously,  will  make  a  mark  in  the 
history  of  reputations.  Such  changes  come  without 
great  observation,  an  event  falls  lightly  like  a  flake  of 
snow  when  the  balance  :s  all  but  weighted,  and  to¬ 
morrow  the  face  of  the  landscape  is  another.  The 
Academicians  appear  to  have  thought  1901  propitious 
for  reinstating  various  worthies  who  served  their  da}' 
and  generation  in  producing  pictures  of  its  years  ;  the 
late,  the  too  late  E.  M.  Ward  returns  with  his  Sleep  of 
Argyle  to  the  place  now  associated  with  The  Doctor  ; 
L' Abbey  de  ces  jours ,  Philip  Calderon,  is  called  up  ; 
Eastlake,  the  Richmond  of  his  time,  and  many  another. 
But  the  Wild  Ass  himself  to-day  will  stamp  on  the  Sleep 
of  Argyle  leaving  it  deeper.  Dead  beyond  reviving, 
these  will  hang  mournfully  through  the  winter  days, 
unvisited,  but  the  whisper  will  spread  and  circle  out 
about  the  painter,  a  newcomer,  so  strangely  rearisen 
and  alive.  The  questions  will  begin  Does  Leighton  .  . 
Does  Millais  .  .  .  Does  Watts  .  .  .  stand  equal  with 
him  ? 

All  these  successful  candidates  for  fame  in  the  last  half- 
century  of  course  knew  the  work  of  Stevens  well.  Watts 
essayed  to  balance  Stevens’  Prophets  in  S.  Paul’s 
with  his  own  Evangelists.  Leighton  was  bidden  to  re¬ 
handle  his  scheme  for  the  dome  of  the  same  building, 
but  did  what  he  could  by  promoting  the  exhibition  of 
drawings  at  the  Winter  Exhibition  of  1890  and  bringing 
the  Wellington  Monument  into  a  better  position,  to 
further  Stevens’  fame  after  his  death.  Rossetti  was 
acquainted  with  the  man  who,  before  Preraphaelitism 
was  thought  of,  had  copied  every  scrap  of  Giotto  and 
Masaccio  on  the  walls  of  Florence.  But  in  the  provi¬ 
sional  histories  of  the  century’s  art  the  lesser  men  have 
been  set  up  on  their  pedestals  and  the  greater,  who 
was  behind  them  all,  has  suffered  eclipse.  According 
to  popular  history  the  middle-Victorian  time  was  a 
tasteless  desert.  Into  this  desert  the  Preraphaelites 
brought  down  from  heaven  the  art  of  painting  and 
Morris  the  art  of  decoration.  It  is  truer  to  say  that 
the  Preraphaelites  destroyed  the  art  ot  painting  by  the 
power  of  a  romantic  inspiration,*  and  Morris’  delug¬ 
ing  of  the  middle-class  home  with  mechanical  “all- 
over”  repeating  patterns  is  a  feat  which  the  activity  of 
our  State-paid  art  schools  may  already  cause  us  to 
rue.  History  will  be  puzzled  one  day  to  explain  why 
the  rather  elementary  two-dimensioned  arts-and-crafts 
movement  made  such  a  stir,  while  the  modelling 
on  the  earlier  stoves  and  mantelpieces  and  irons  of 
Stevens,  beside  which  these  exercises  are  as  child’s 
play,  was  counted  to  the  dark  ages.  The  dropped 
threads  of  painting  will  be  picked  up  again  where 
they  were  violently  cut  by  Preraphaelitism,  just  at 
the  time  of  the  Westminster  Hall  Competitions.  To 
these  competitions  Stevens,  as  well  as  Watts  and 
Madox  Brown,  contributed. t  Rossetti  carried  Brown 


*  There  is  a  brilliant  essay  on  this  subject  in  the  Northern  Counties' 
Magazine  for  November  1900  by  Mr.  Oswald  Sickert. 

f  A  magnificent  drawing  for  one  figure  in  Stevens’  cartoon  is  given 
in  Stannus,  Alfred  Stevens  and  His  Work,  Plate  V. 
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away  triumphantly  in  his  wild  hastily  provisioned  raid 
upon  painting  ;  Watts  pursued  his  path  with  less  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  Stevens  went  on  to  the  greatest  mural 
design  of  our  time,  the  Isaiah  of  S.  Paul’s,  and  gave 
the  measure  of  his  painter’s  power  in  occasional 
portraits  like  this  of  his  friend  Mr.  Morris  Moore. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  this  portrait 
at  Burlington  House,  another  has  been  acquired  for  the 
Tate  Gallery,  and  is  now  to  be  seen  there,  one  of  its 
rare  treasures.  This  is  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Collmann, 
wife  of  the  director  of  a  decorative  firm  who  employed 
Stevens  at  Deysbrook  and  other  places.  Stevens 
painted  both  husband  and  wife  ;  reproductions  of  both 
pictures  are  given  by  Mr.  Stannus.  This  portrait  differs 
from  that  of  Mr.  Morris  Moore  in  its  greater  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  insistence,  in  a  more  Roman  fashion,  on  the 
drawing.  Imagine,  if  possible,  a  painting  halfway 
between  those  of  Ingres  and  Whistler.  The  colour  is 
very  beautiful ;  blonde  llesh,  golden  ringlets  of  lovely 
design,  brown-amethyst  drapery.  The  flesh  is  dazzlingly 
white  ;  for  the  painter  of  the  Morris  Moore  is  not  a 
brown  master,  but  the  handler  of  the  clear,  low  key  as 
well  as  of  the  high.  The  full-size  cartoon  of  the  Isaiah 
•will  shortly  be  visible  in  the  same  gallery,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Legros,  and  to  the  devoted  pains  of  Mr.  Holroyd 
in  remounting  the  tattered  fragments.  It  occupies 
nearly  the  whole  side  of  a  gallery  with  its  superb  design. 
These  two  works  might  well  be  the  nucleus  of  a  Stevens 

■  room  in  this  gallery.  The  casts  at  Kensington  might 
'be  sent  from  an  overloaded  collection,  and  the  models 
now  at  S.  Paul’s  would  be  safer  and  more  visible  if  placed 
'here  upon  loan. 

I  will  enumerate  the  short  list  of  paintings  by  Stevens 
'.known  to  exist.  Besides  the  three  portraits  already 

■  mentioned,  Mr.  Stannus  reproduces  a  portrait  of  the 
artist  by  himself  painted  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Others 
be  must  have  painted,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  they  should  be  put  on  record  before  the  death  of 
Stevens’  contemporaries  makes  it  difficult  to  recover 
them.  For  ten  years  he  was  occupied  at  intervals  on  a 
picture  of  The  Brazen  Serpent ,  but  appears  to  have 
destroyed  it,  and  only  studies  remain.  Another  project, 
for  a  picture  of  Mazzuoli  found  painting  during  the  sack 
of  Rome,  was  also  unfinished.  Besides  the  cartoon  now 
at  the  Tate  Gallery,  there  are  smaller  designs  for 
the  other  prophets,  at  S.  Paul’s  and  Kensington. 
At  S.  Paul’s  is  the  model  of  a  section  of  the  dome  with 
a  sketch  for  its  decoration;  at  Kensington  a  similar 
model  for  the  decoration  of  the  British  Museum  Reading 
Room.  Mr.  Stannus  is  the  owner  of  a  small  picture, 
Judith ,  shown  at  Burlington  House  in  1890,  and  Mrs. 
Mitchell  has  a  splendid  portrait  of  her  dog  (reproduced 
■in  Stannus).  Stevens  narrowly  escaped,  by  the  way, 
being  apprenticed  to  Landseer,  and  was  sent  to  Italy 
instead.  That,  I  think,  completes  the  short  roll  of  the 
known  original  paintings.  Stevens  executed  a  number 
-of  copies  of  pictures  in  Italy  ;  one  or  two,  after 
Titian,  were  sold  at  his  death.  One  of  these,  a 

■  copy  of  the  Peter  Martyr,  now  destroyed,  was  in  Lord 
Leighton’s  collection  and  ought  to  have  been  secured, 
for  the  sake  of  original  and  copy,  by  the  National 
•Gallery.  A  quantity  of  drawings  was  also  dispersed  at 
Stevens’s  death,  drawings  without  rivals  in  English  art. 
The  British  Museum  possesses  a  few,  including,  besides 
life  studies  and  designs,  a  water-colour  drawing  of  the 
Ca  d'  Oro  at  Venice.  Kensington  has  a  noble  set  of 

■sanguines.  The  finest  private  collections  are  those  of 
Mr.  Stannus  and  Mr.  Singer  of  Froom.  The  latter  was 
good  enough  to  agree  to  the  exhibition  and  photo¬ 
graphing  of  his  collection  at  Kensington,  and  the 
authorities  there  promised  some  two  years  ago  that  this 
-should  be  done  ;  but  the  official  wheels  grind  slowly. 
Some  of  the  less  important  examples  belonging  to  Mr. 
Singer  were  dispersed  at  Messrs.  Carfax’s. 

I  may  be  asked  why  I  harp  so  much  upon  the  merits 
of  an  artist  whose  greatness  is  not  denied  by  those  who 
know  and  can  judge  him.  Why  preach  about  him  to 
a  wider  public,  very  fitfully  interested  in  sculpture,  or  in 
design  like  his  ?  I  do  it  for  a  very  definite  reason.  I 
wish  to  rouse  a  general  feeling  of  shame  that  will 
result  in  the  completion  of  the  Wellington  Monument. 
There  stands  the  model  of  the  horseman  in  the  crypt. 
.How  much  longer  is  it  to  stand  there  before  it  is 

■  vast  and  placed  upon  its  pedestal?  About  the  cost  I 


conceive  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever.  If  it  has 
been  easy  to  obtain  subscriptions  to  buy  a  bronze  by 
M.  Rodin,  it  will  be  easier  still  to  find  subscribers 
for  this  purpose,  and  I  suggest  to  lovers  of  art,  pending 
the  formation  of  a  society  for  such  purposes,  that  to  pay 
this  debt  to  Alfred  Stevens  should  be  their  next  duty. 
And  to  all  who  can  influence  Parliament  to  give 
command  for  the  completion  of  a  monument  originally 
decreed  by  Parliament  and  paid  for  by  its  vote,  I  make 
appeal.*  D.  S.  M. 


THE  ILLITERATE  SOCIETY  OF  MUSICIANS. 

AST  week  I  referred  to  the  proceedings  at 
Llandudno  of  the  I.S.M.,  which  deserves  to  be 
known  as  the  Illiterate  Society  of  Musicians,  or  the 
Society  of  Illiterate  Musicians,  or  the  Society  of 
Illiterate  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  Musicians. 
It  was  satisfactory  to  find  Dr.  Prout  hitting  out 
valiantly  at  the  state  of  things  which  the  I.S.M.  seems 
to  exist  partly  to  preserve ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
Illiterates  tried  to  commit  suicide  by  allowing  him  to 
speak  they  are  deserving  of  all  praise.  They  have 
never  ruled  the  musical  world  and  never  will  rule  it ; 
but  if  they  imitated  Wotan  and  passed  out  of  the  world 
for  the  world’s  own  sake,  I  at  any  rate  should  be  happy 
to  remember  only  their  good  deeds  and  forget  their 
numberless  manifestations  of  boundless  stupidity. 
That,  however,  they  are  not  likely  to  do.  A 
society  like  this  of  the  Illiterates  has  one  enormous 
motive  which  compels  it  to  continue.  There  are 
goodness  knows  how  many  members,  some  of  them 
really  good  technical  musicians,  but  the  bulk  of  them 
are  inferior  teachers  in  the  provinces  and  the  suburbs 
of  London.  The  good  musicians  care  nothing  about 
the  institution,  but  the  tenth-rate  teachers  are  bound  to 
care  about  it,  for  the  fact  of  belonging  to  it  is  their 
sole  claim  to  distinction.  It  is  curious  that  a  thousand 
unknown  people,  not  one  of  whom  would  get  a  moment’s 
consideration  if  he  or  she  stood  alone,  should  each  be 
regarded  by  a  gullible  public  as  in  Charles  Lamb’s 
phrase  “someone  particular”  because  he  or  she  knows 
the  other  nine-hundred  and  ninety-nine.  At  least  it 
would  be  curious  if  it  were  not  so  common  in  painting, 
literature  and  journalism  as  well  as  music.  It  deceives 
the  public,  and  that  is  the  main  thing  nowadays  I 
suppose. 

I  repeat  it  was  good  to  find  Dr.  Prout  destroying 
some  of  the  things  the  I.S.M.  exists  to  protect.  But 
it  was  not  good  to  find  that  the  I.S.M.,  having  failed 
to  learn  the  lesson  of  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when 
every  musician  of  consequence  in  the  country  snubbed 
it,  and  every  musician  of  consequence  out  of  the 
country  laughed  at  it,  is  again  pegging  away  at  its 
particular  pet  game,  the  registration,  after  examination, 
of  teachers  of  music.  I  knew  they  were  always  at  it,  I 
knew  it  to  be  their  principal  hobby  ;  but  till  last  week  I 
had  not  observed  that  they  were  playing  it  again  with 
renewed  ardour.  It  was  in  1893  or  1894,  I  think,  that 
a  quaint  meeting  was  called  in  a  dirty  little  hall  in 
Lisle  Street,  at  the  back  of  the  Empire  Theatre, 
Leicester  Square,  to  consider  this  very  game  and  if 
possible  to  play  it  there  and  then.  Sir  John  Stainer 
was  in  the  chair  ;  one  or  two  musical  doctors  sat 
around  him  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  hall  was  filled  with 
gentlemen  quite  unknown  to  fame  either  as  musicians 
or  teachers.  There  were  a  few  rows  and  I  nearly 
lost  my  life  ;  but  at  last  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  registration  was  passed,  “  unanimously  ”  the 
papers  said.  There  was  at  least  one  dissenter  who 
voted  against  the  thing  at  the  moment ;  and  afterwards 
it  proved  that  most  of  the  influential  people  at  the 
meeting  were  against  it.  Sir  John  Stainer,  for  instance, 
afterwards  told  me  that  he  would  not  dream  of 
accepting  the  proposals  brought  forward  on  that 
occasion.  Dr.  Turpin,  principal  of  Trinity  College, 
Mandeville  Square,  wrote  me  to  the  same  effect.  In 
fact  all  the  people  who  counted  abandoned  the  nonsense 

*  The  model  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Stannus,  who  appears  to  think 
that  a  good  deal  of  sculptor’s  work  would  be  necessary  before  it  could 
be  cast.  It  would  surely  be  preferable  to  bear  a  few  roughnesses  of 
detail  rather  than  run  any  risks  by  tinkering.  A  drawing  from  the 
plaster  model  is  given  in  Mr.  (now  Sir  Walter)  Armstrong’s  admirable 
essay  Alfred  Stevens  (Remington  and  Co.,  1SS1). 
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once  for  all.  But  the  Illiterate  Society  was  not  going  to 
have  one  of  its  excuses  for  continuance  taken  away  in 
that  fashion.  If  the  real  musicians  would  not  help 
them,  they  would  do  the  thing  all  alone  by  themselves — 
valiant  little  heroes  !  They  had  secured  a  Mr.  Side- 
botham,  of  whom  it  is  merely  fair  to  say  that  he  is 
better  known  in  the  I.S.M.  than  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  this  Mr.  Sidebotham,  I  understand, 
drafted  a  Bill  which  would  immediately  have  become 
law  if  only  the  other  hon.  members — of  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  of  the  I.S.M. — could  have  been  induced 
to  agree  with  him  or  even  to  listen  to  him.  Whether 
the  Bill  ever  got  so  far  as  to  be  read  or  set  down  for 
reading,  I  cannot  tell  :  anyhow,  it  never  became  law 
and  never  will  become  law.  Had  it  passed,  no  one 
would  now  be  allowed  to  teach  music  unless  he  had 
passed  what  was  charmingly  called  “  the  examination  of 
one  of  the  recognised  teaching  institutions.”  It  is  worth 
while  inquiring  into  these  “recognised  institutions.” 
One  asks  who  recognises  them  ?  The  only  answer  is 
that  they  recognise  one  another.  Just  as  the  I.S.M. 
consists  of  the  rag-tag  and  bobtail  of  the  music-teaching 
profession  who  meet  together  and  agree  to  call  one 
another  blessed  or  at  least  celebrated,  so  these  institu¬ 
tions  “  recognise  ”  one  another  as  the  only  “  recognised  ” 
ones.  It  is  a  noble  scheme,  worthy  of  the  great  minds 
that  invented  it.  But  I  do  not  recognise  these  institu¬ 
tions,  and  there  are  many  other  people  who  do  not 
recognise  them.  A  certificate  of  musicianship  from 
Trinity  College  or  the  Guildhall  School  is  absolutely 
valueless  to  me  ;  and  I  think  little  more  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  the  Royal  College  and  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 

I  want  to  know  first  the  qualifications  of  the  examiners. 
Had  Mr.  Sidebotham’s  amiable  ambition  led  to  any¬ 
thing,  the  country  would  sooner  or  later  be  flooded  with 
teachers  with  certificates  from  people  who  are  them¬ 
selves  badly  in  need  of  a  certificate  from  some  competent 
musician,  English  or  foreign. 

It  is  not  the  few  teachers  who  do  not  know  the  A  B  C 
of  music  who  do  harm  :  it  is  the  thousands  who  do 
know  the  ABC  and  nothing  else  besides  :  it  is  the 
illiterate  musicians,  many  of  them  belonging  to  the 
I.S.M.,  who  do  the  harm.  If  music-teachers  are  at 
present  looked  down  upon  it  is  their  own  fault;  and  no 
amount  of  examinations  and  registration  will  improve 
their  social  status  so  long  as  they  drop  their  h’s  (as  too 
many  of  them  do)  and  know  nothing  of  what  is  going 
on,  or  has  gone  on  during  the  past  ten  centuries,  in  the 
worlds  of  painting,  architecture,  literature,  sculpture 
and  drama.  In  these  matters  they  are  as  ignorant  as 
Board-school  children.  Again  and  again  have  I  implored 
the  members  of  the  I.S.M.  to  read  one,  only  one,  book  ; 
but  judging  from  their  doings  at  Llandudno  few  of 
them  have  obliged  me.  Thin,  gaseous  lectures  ;  vapid, 
shallow  discussions  ;  dull,  humourless  jokes — these  are 
all  one  finds  in  the  reports.  They  are  hopelessly7  pro¬ 
vincial  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word  :  they  have  the 
outlook  of  a  small  Camberwell  grocer.  A  little  while 
ago  a  novel  was  published  by7  the  Illiterates.  It  was 
edited,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Algernon  Rose.  He  is  by  no 
means  an  Illiterate;  but  even  he  could  not  keep  out  of 
the  book  this  notable  passage  :  Father  (to  son  who 
has  just  become  Mus.  Bac.  at  Durham,  of  all  places!) 

‘  \  our  winning  that  Mus.  B.  degree  at  Durham  has 
reconciled  me.  ...  It  makes  a  respectable  calling 
of  music,  remember  that,  a  respectable  calling.” 
Heavens !  this  is  the  notion  these  people  have  of 
ai"t  a  “respectable  calling”!  Again  I  beg  them 
to  read  a  book,  or  even  a  short  pamphlet  on 
s°m?  other  subject  than  music.  Not  that  they  have 
nothing  to  learn  of  music.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
all  to  learn.  They  know  the  rudiments—  at  least  most 
of  them  do  and  if  only  they  could  be  persuaded  to  go 
out  of  England  occasionally  and  hear  what  is  going  on 
in  h  ranee,  Belgium  and  Germany,  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  might  in  some  cases  become  very  fair 
musicians.  Just  now  I  doubt  if  there  are  a  dozen  of 
the  Illiterates  who  could  score  for  a  full  orchestra  as 
well  as  the  average  french  or  German  student  in  his 
teens  ;  and  though  I  curse  French  music  very  heartily 
at  times,  this  at  least  must  be  admitted  :  that  it  is  not 
from  any  of  the  Illiterates  we  may  expect  anything 
better.  j.  p  p 


THE  VESTURE  OF  MIMES. 

TN  its  “palmy  ”  days  our  drama  suffered  by  the  too- 
shabby  aspect  of  its  mimes.  Now  it  suffers  by  the 
overpowering  “dressiness”  of  them.  When  it  lay- 
under  the  purple  dominancy  of  Bulwer  and  Bulwer’s 
apes,  the  costumiers  ought  to  have  had  carte 
blanche.  Those  reams  of  rhetoric,  emitted  by' 
Emperors,  Cardinals  and  Troubadours,  needed  as- 
much  of  satin  and  velvet,  ermine  and  silver-gilt,  as 
lung-power  and  florid  articulation  and  lack  of  humour. 
Buckram  and  dingily-painted  cardboard,  darned  hose 
and  cloaks  of  napless  velveteen,  must  have  been 
very  palpable  drawbacks  ;  but  they  were,  for  pecuniary 
reasons,  inevitable.  Those  pecuniary  reasons  are  no- 
more.  The  nation  has  been  prospering,  and  the 
price  for  playgoing  has  been  raised.  Managers  of 
theatres  have  so  much  money  passing  through  their 
fingers  that  they  can  afford  displays  of  expensive 
costumes.  The  public,  moreover,  has  learnt  to  expect 
these  displays,  to  resent  any  lack  of  them.  Well  !  if 
our  drama  were  still  wallowing  in  rhetorical  romance, 
this  state  of  things  would  be  most  beneficial.  But  our 
drama  left  Bulwer  and  Bulwer’s  apes  long  ago  in  the 
lurch.  Except  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  all  the  current 
dramatists  who  matter  a  jot  are  devoting  themselves 
to  realistic  comedy  of  modern  life.  To  produce 
“  Herod  ”  properly,  no  expenditure  of  money  for 
costumes  (with  proportionate  expenditure  of  taste) 
would  have  been  too  great.  The  theme  and  tone  of 
the  play  demand  gorgeous  display.  Nor,  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  can  too  much  money  be  spent  om 
any  of  Shakespeare’s  plays.  But  Shakespeare,  though 
he  is  produced  often,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
drama  that  we  are  trying  to  create  —  the  drama 
that  really  matters  to  us.  He  has,  doubtless, 
influenced  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips  ;  but  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  turn,  will  influence 
anyone.  He  is  walking  alone  through  a  remote  wood 
from  whose  branches  no  apes  dangle.  Modern  realism 
is  the  one  thing  that  has  vitality,  present  and  future 
vitality.  The  dramatist’s  aim  being  to  produce  an 
illusion  of  contemporary  life,  it  is  important  that  the 
mimes  be  clothed  like  the  real  men  and  women  whom 
one  sees  otherwise  than  across  footlights.  But,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  not  so  clothed.  They  look  too  brand- 
new,  too  glossy,  too  expensive.  They,  and  the 
managers  who  rule  them,  have  not  yet  grasped  that 
ideal  which  1  have  just  suggested — the  ideal  of  veri¬ 
similitude.  They7  are  still  aiming  at  the  ideal  of 
gorgeous  effect,  though  it  is  now  quite  incongruous 
with  the  scheme  of  the  dramatist.  What  the  producers 
of  Bulwer  ought  to  have  done,  but  could  not  do,  these- 
others  succeed  in  doing,  without  having  any  business 
to  do  it. 

“  But,”  you  might  murmur,  “  is  gorgeous  effect  quite 
incongruous  with  the  scheme  of  thedramatist  ?  Doesn’t 
he,  almost  invariably,  disdain  to  deal  with  any  class  but 
the  upper  or  the  upmost  upper  middle,  neither  of  which 
looks  anything  if  not  gorgeous  ?  ”  I  admit  that  the 
dramatist  is,  at  present,  very  haughty.  He  is  very  shy 
of  the  suspicion  that  he  knows  anything  about  anyone 
unworthy  of  a  “social  par.”  The  kind  of  people  used 
by  him  as  subjects  for  his  art  are  (with  few  lapses) 
people  who  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  at  their  dress¬ 
makers’  or  tailors’.  Accordingly,  it  is  well  that  the 
finances  of  the  modern  theatre  enable  the  mimes  to 
be  dressed  at  great  expense.  In  the  afternoon,  when, 
they  are  driving,  and  in  the  evening,  when  they  are 
dining,  the  upper  and  upmost  upper-middle  classes  do 
look  very  gorgeous,  no  doubt.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
they  always  look  gorgeous.  If  you  are  early  a-foot  in 
any  exclusive  thoroughfare  of  London,  you  will  see 
ladies  whose  lives  are  spent  in  a  whirl  of  “  social 
pars  ”  walking  about  in  garb  which  (though,  doubt¬ 
less,  worth  a  king’s  ransom)  is  quite  simple,  quite 
sober,  quite  unobtrusive.  Do  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
remember  the  confections  of  those  ladies  in  the  third  act 
(time  :  early  morning)  of  “  The  Liars  ”  ?  And  they,  those 
rainbows  of  silk,  twinkling  firmaments  of  jewellery,  fleecy 
clouds  of  lace,  were  no  rare  phenomena  on  the  stage. 
They  were  familiar  and  typical  instances.  It  matters  not 
what  time  of  day  be  fixed  by  the  dramatist,  nor  whether 
the  scene  be  laid  in  London  or  in  the  country,  all  the 
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actresses  impersonating  smart  women  on  the  English 
stage  are  dressed  up  to  the  nines,  and  as  far  as  possible 
above  that  level.  In  “The  Liars”  I  remember  there 
was  a  typical  instance  of  their  disregard  for  place  as 
well  as  for  time.  The  second  act  of  the  play  passed  in 
a  riverside  hotel,  where  two  or  three  ladies  appeared, 
having  just  stepped  out  of  canoes  or  punts.  They, 
again,  were  dressed  as  for  some  elaborate  urban 
function — were  rainbows,  firmaments,  clouds,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  A  frequenter  of  the  river  has  told  me 
that,  last  summer,  most  of  the  women  actually  did 
navigate  in  this  kind  of  attire.  But  they  certainly  had 
pot  done  so  before  the  production  of  “The  Liars.” 
It  is  the  business  of  mimes  in  a  realistic  play  to  mirror, 
not  to  set,  fashions.  In  romantic  plays,  the  fashion¬ 
setting  business  were  well  enough.  But  in  realistic 
plays  it  is  as  great  a  solecism  as  were  the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  leisure  as  leesure,  or  homage  as  'outage. 
Romance  being  “  off,”  mimes  no  longer  pose  as 
authorities  on  the  pronunciation  of  words  :  they  try  to 
speak  like  us.  Why  do  not  they  dress,  also,  like  the 
real  people  whom  they  are  there  to  represent? 

It  is  some  salve  to  our  national  pride  to  reflect  that 
the  convention  of  inappropriate  gorgeousness  is  not 
confined  to  the  English  stage.  Even  Duse,  reputed  to 
be  the  most  realistic  of  living  actresses,  is  a  slave  to  it. 
In  “  La  Gioconda,”  last  year,  at  the  Lyceum,  she 
impersonated  the  wife  of  a  sculptor — a  woman  living  in 
the  country,  rapt  in  the  love  of  her  husband  and  her 
child,  caring  nothing  at  all  for  the  world,  looking 
down  on  the  world  from  a  pinnacle  of  noble  dowdiness. 
How  was  she  dressed  ?  Exactly  after  the  fashion  of 
her  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  or  her  Magda,  or  her  Princesse 
Georges.  I  confess  that  I  was  surprised.  I  should 
have  been  less  surprised  if  she  had  come  upon  the  stage 
wearing  the  coat  and  hat  which  she  had  worn  on  the 
way  from  her  hotel  to  the  theatre  :  such  a  proceeding 
would  have  been  but  a  corollary  to  her  refusal  to  annul 
the  effect  of  footlights  by  putting  paint  or  powder  on 
her  face  ;  it  would  have  been  but  another  piece  of  false 
realism.  Indeed,  seeing  that  she  never  made  up 
her  face  even  for  the  part  of  a  radiant  woman  of 
fashion,  I  was  always  surprised  that  she  should 
go  out  of  her  way  to  change  her  clothes  for  it.  That 
she  should  go  out  of  her  way  to  dress  up  gorgeously  in 
“  La  Gioconda  ”  was  a  fact  which  could  be  explained 
on  no  hypothesis  but  that  she  loved  fine  clothes  for 
their  own  sake  and  was  anxious  to  show  them  off.  If 
Duse,  the  austerely  transcendental,  has  this  little  weak¬ 
ness,  we  cannot  very  well  blame  our  own  (comparatively 
trivial)  actresses  for  having  it  too.  But  why  do  not  the 
dramatists  whom  they  interpret  prevent  them  from 
yielding  to  the  little  weakness  'on  inappropriate  occa¬ 
sions?  Or  why  do  not  the  male  critics  cancel  the 
gushing  encouragement  given  to  the  over-dressed 
actress  by  those  female  critics  who  are  sent  to  first- 
nights  to  describe  the  millinery?  Why  do  not  the  male 
critics  make  a  point  of  always  telling  the  over-dressed 
actress  how  absurd  she  looks  ? 

“  Artistically,”  you  murmur,  “that  is  all  very  well. 
But  the  theatre  is  a  commercial  undertaking.  Much  of 
the  success  of  such  plays  as  ‘  The  Liars  ’  is  due  to  the 
public’s  desire  to  go  and  see  pretty  women  gorgeously 
dressed.  In  London  no  young  actress  can  be  brought 
to  the  footlights  unless  she  is  pretty.  The  public  does 
not  want  to  see  plain  actresses,  however  great  may  be 
their  talent.  And  it  wants  to  see  them  tricked  out  in 
such  a  way  as  makes  them  most  strikingly  attractive.” 
Again  I  meet  you  half  way.  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
look  at  the  matter  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  I 
admit  the  lamentable  fact  that  our  public  likes  its 
mimes  (male  and  female)  to  be  selected  for  the  shape 
of  their  figures  and  faces  rather  than  for  the  quality  of 
their  brains,  and  that  the  managers  must  reckon  with 
this  preference.  Handsome  actors  do  much  to  attract 
into  the  theatre  the  female  section  of  the  public.  Hand¬ 
some  actresses  do  much  to  attract  the  male  section.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  female  section  likes  the  actresses 
to  be  overdressed,  even  as  the  male  section,  possibly, 
likes  the  actors  to  be  overdressed.  But  that  considera¬ 
tion  is  not  important.  It  is,  primarily,  the  male  section 
which  goes  to  see  the  actresses,  and  whose  tastes  have 
to  be  catered  for  in  that  connexion.  And  it  is  an  utter 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  men’s  admiration  of  a  woman 


is  spurred  by  gorgeous  frocks  and  jewels.  On  the 
contrary,  these  accessories  are  obstacles  to  admira¬ 
tion.  “  ‘ A  cloud  of  millinery,’”  said  Lord  Palmet,  in 
“  Beauchamp’s  Career,”  “  ‘  shoots  me  off  a  mile  from  a 
woman.  In  my  opinion  witches  are  the  only  ones  for 
wearing  jewels  without  chilling  the  feminine  air  about 
them.  Fellows  think  differently.’  He  waved  a  hand 
expressive  of  amiable  toleration,  for  this  question  upon 
the  most  important  topic  of  human  affairs  was 
deep,  and  no  judgment  should  be  hasty  in  settling  it. 
‘I’m  peculiar,’  he  resumed.  ‘A  rose  and  a  string  of 
pearls :  a  woman  who  goes  beyond  that’s  in  danger 
of  petrifying  herself  and  her  fellow  man.’”  But 
Lord  Palmet  was  not  really  “peculiar.”  Expressing 
(quite  palpably)  the  views  of  his  creator,  he  was 
expressing  also  the  views  of  mankind  in  general. 
Women  dress  elaborately  to  please  themselves,  to 
please  or  displease  other  women.  If  they  imagine  that 
they  please  men  by  their  elaboration  they  make  a  very 
great  mistake.  But  probably  they  imagine  no  such 
thing.  It  is  significant  that  in  this  age,  as  in  all  other 
ages  of  the  world,  she  whose  especial  mission  is  to 
attract  some  man,  the  young  unmarried  girl,  is  by  her 
mother  shown  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  orna¬ 
mentation — no  jewels,  no  furbelows.  Furbelows  are  but 
an  obscuring  cloud,  even  as  jewels,  in  Mr.  Meredith’s 
witty  phrase,  petrify.  It  is  only  the  simplest  kind  of 
frocks  that  really  give  beauty  its  fair  scope.  And  thus, 
accepting  the  idea  of  the  playgoing  public  as  Pasha, 
I  find  one  reason  the  more  against  the  prevailing 
“  dressiness  ”  of  female  mimes. 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  psychology  of 
women  to  assert  that  they,  in  their  turn,  are  chilled 
and  disconcerted  by  the  “  dressiness  ”  of  male  mimes. 
So  I  will  base  on  merely  artistic  grounds  my  plea  that 
actors  should  not  wear  patent-leather  boots  (or  boots 
of  brightest  yellow)  with  tweed  suits,  and  that  they 
should  never  snatch  an  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
latest  vulgarity  and  monstrosity  in  the  fashion  of 
waistcoats.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  actor  is 
less  culpable  than  the  actress  in  the  matter  of 
gorgeousness.  The  cut  and  colour  of  his  clothes  are 
generally  similar  to  thekind  of  clothesthat  would  be  worn 
by  the  real  person  whom  he  impersonates.  The  main 
fault  of  his  clothes  is  that  they  look  always  much  too  new. 
The  crease  down  the  front  of  his  trousers  is  so  hard  that 
one  fancies  it  would  cut  his  hands  if  he  touched  it. 
His  coat  sets  so  stiffly  that  one  doubts  if  there  be  really 
a  human  body  within  it.  He  looks  more  like  one  of 
the  figures  in  a  tailor’s  fashion-plates  than  a  man.  His 
waistcoat  is  “  a  vest,”  his  trousers  are  “trouserings,” 
his  coat  is  “  a  cheviot  lounge”  or  “  a  frock  braided.  ” 
And  so  he  is  really  little  better  than  the  actress,  who 
looks  like  a  Paris  model  touched  up  by  the  Queen  of 
Sheba. 

Rational  dress  for  mimes  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
rational  drama.  It  will  come  in  time,  I  hope.  But  it 
will  never  come  unless  my  fellow-critics  join  me  in  my 
spirited  effort  to  hurt  the  mimes’  feelings.  Max. 


DEFERRED  ANNUITIES. 

IT  is  difficult  to  see  what  attraction  anybody  can  find 
in  the  purchase  of  a  deferred  annuity  ;  yet  in  one 
form  or  another  many  insurance  companies  are  at  the 
present  time  trying  to  persuade  people  to  buy  them  either 
separately  from,  or  in  combination  with,  life-assurance 
policies.  Practically  all  the  policies  which  provide  for 
the  sum  assured  being  retained  by  the  company  and 
interest  upon  the  amount  at  4,  5,  or  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  being  paid  to  the  beneficiaries,  are  neither  more 
nor  less  than  ordinary  whole  life  or  endowment 
assurances,  in  combination  with  a  deferred  annuity. 

The  Hand-in-Hand,  one  of  the  best  of  British  life 
offices,  has  just  brought  out  a  scheme  for  deferred 
annuities  apart  from  ordinary  assurance,  but  with  all 
due  deference  to  the  Society  we  cannot  see  that 
it  presents  any  attractions  to  the  investing  public. 
The  rates  for  the  annuities  are  quoted  in  two 
ways.  The  first  shows  the  annuity,  deferred  till  after 
ages  55,  60,  or  65,  which  can  be  obtained  at  each  age 
for  a  single  payment  of  ;  and  the  second  way 

shows  the  deferred  annuity  which  can  be  obtained  at 
the  same  ages  for  a  level  premium  of  £\o  a  year  from 
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the  time  of  entry  until  the  deferred  age  is  reached.  In 
either  case,  on  reaching  the  deferred  age  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  may  be  taken  in  place  of  the  annuity.  This 
payment  is  equivalent  to  a  return  of  all  the  premiums 
paid  accumulated  at  3  per  cent,  compound  interest.  It 
is  further  provided  that  in  the  event  of  death  or 
surrender  before  the  deferred  age  is  reached  all 
premiums  paid,  accumulated  at  2  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  will  be  returned,  less  a  small  deduction  out  of 
the  first  premiums. 

We  fail  to  see  to  whom  such  a  scheme  will  appeal. 
A  woman  depending  upon  what  she  can  earn  during  the 
active  years  of  life,  and  with  no  financial  responsibilities 
to  others,  may  possibly  find  a  deferred  annuity  a 
desirable  method  of  saving.  But  in  such  a  case  it  is 
usually  important  for  the  deferred  annuity  to  be  as  large 
as  possible,  and  if  she  agrees  that,  in  the  event  of  her 
death,  before  reaching  the  deferred  age,  none  of 
the  payments  to  the  insurance  company  are  to  be 
returned,  she  can  provide  for  a  much  larger  annuity 
than  is  possible  under  a  system  that  returns  at  death 
the  premiums  that  have  been  paid.  For  instance  the 
Hand-in-Hand  for  an  annual  premium  of  £10  a  year 
promises  a  woman  of  35  an  annuity  of  ^18  2s.  11  d. 
commencing  after  the  age  of  55.  Another  British 
office  which  does  not  return,  in  the  event  of  death, 
the  premiums  that  have  been  paid,  would  give  her 
^21  ns-.  5 d.  for  the  same  premium,  and  the  American 
offices  would  give  over  ^23  in  return  for  £\o  per 
annum  paid  under  similar  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  latter  two  investments  are  preferable,  under 
such  circumstances,  to  that  of  the  Hand-in-Hand. 

Except  in  a  very  few  cases  it  seems  to  us  much  better 
for  people  to  provide  a  sum  of  money  for  themselves  on 
reaching  a  certain  age,  and  if  they  then  find  that  an 
annuity  is  what  they  want  they  can  use  their  money  to 
purchase  it.  The  new  scheme  of  the  Hand-in-Hand 
provides  for  this  in  one  sense  by  guaranteeing  a  cash 
surrender  value  of  the  deferred  annuity  when  the 
deferred  age  is  reached.  The  approximate  surrender 
value  at  age  60  of  an  annuity  of  p£io  for  the  rest  of 
life  is,  in  the  case  of  men,  ^130,  a  sum  which,  at  the 
present  rates  for  immediate  annuities,  would  purchase 
an  annuity  of  £\2  per  annum,  and  although  the  pre¬ 
sent  terms  for  immediate  annuities  are  likely  to  be  less 
favourable  in  the  future  than  they  are  now  it  seems 
probable  that  the  owner  of  a  deferred  annuity  would 
do  better  to  surrender  it  for  cash  and  then  purchase 
an  immediate  annuity  if  he  found  he  wanted  it.  It 
thus  appears  as  if  it  would  be  best  for  the  investor  to 
provide  for  a  cash  payment  to  himself  in  his  old  age, 
and  he  can  do  this  better  by  taking  from  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  one  of  those  Endowment  Assurance  policies, 
under  which  the  Society  gives  such  remarkably  good 
results.  For  instance  a  man  of  35  could  obtain  for  a 
premium  of  ^10  a  year  an  Endowment  Assurance 
policy  that  would  amount  to  ,£261  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  age  of  55,  and  if  he  died  at  any  time 
during  these  20  years  not  less  than  ^190  would  be 
paid  to  his  estate  in  cash.  Under  the  new  deferred 
annuity  scheme  ^10  a  year  would  only  secure  a  cash 
surrender  value  at  age  55  of  £276,  or  ^15  more  than 
the  Endowment  Assurance,  and  in  the  event  of  death 
during  the  20  years  the  return  of  the  premiums, 
accumulated  at  2  per  cent,  compound  interest,  would 
be  a  vast  deal  less  than  would  be  paid  under  the 
Endowment  Assurance  policy. 

By  all  means  let  assurers  and  investors  go  to  the 
Hand-in-Hand,  but  there  are  scarcely  any  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  cannot  do  better  with  other 
forms  of  policies  issued  by  the  Society  than  they  can 
by  purchasing  the  Deferred  Annuities  to  which  we  have 
referred. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM  THE  CHINESE  POINT  OF  VIEW.— I. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — A  note  in  your  issue  of  last  week  refers,  with 
a  touch  of  indignation,  to  the  advocacy  by  M.  de 
Martens  of  the  policy  “  China  for  the  Chinese.”  That 
the  source  from  which  the  proposal  emanates  should 
be  regarded  by  you  with  suspicion  is  natural  enough, 
d  on  that  head  there  is  nothing  which  it  would  be 


profitable  for  me  to  say.  It  is  the  proposal  itself 
which  tempts  me  to  open  my  lips,  and  to  ask  your 
permission  to  set  forth,  in  the  pages  of  your  journal, 
some  views  on  the  whole  situation  in  China  which 
have  long  been  crying  for  utterance.  Of  the  imme¬ 
diate  crisis  I  do  not  (.propose  to  speak.  It  Is  my 
object  rather  (if  you  will  allow  me)  to  assist  the 
British  public  to  a  juster  estimate  of  my  countrymen 
and  their  policy,  by  explaining  as  far  as  I  am  able  the 
way  in  which  we  regard  Western  civilisation,  and  the 
reasons  we  have  for  desiring  to  exclude  its  influences. 
For  such  a  task  I  conceive  myself  to  be  not  altogether 
unfit.  A  long  residence  in  England  gives  me  some 
right  to  speak  of  your  institutions  ;  while  absence  from 
my  own  country  has  not  disqualified  me  to  speak  of 
ours.  A  Chinaman  remains  always  a  Chinaman  ;  and 
much  as  I  admire  in  some  of  its  aspects  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Western  civilisation,  I  have  yet  seen  nothing 
which  could  make  me  regret  that  I  was  born  a  citizen 
of  the  East.  To  Englishmen  this  may  seem  a  strange 
confession.  You  are  accustomed  to  regard  us  as 
barbarians  ;  and  not  unnaturally  ;  for  It  is  only  on  the 
occasions  when  we  murder  your  compatriots,  that  your 
attention  is  powerfully  drawn  towards  us.  From  such 
spasmodic  outbreaks,  you  are  apt  overhastily  to  infer  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  cold-blooded  assassins  ;  a  conclusion 
as  reasonable  as  would  be  an  inference  from  the 
present  conduct  of  your  troops  in  China  to  the 
general  character  of  Western  civilisation.  We  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  acts  of  our  mobs,  nor  even,  I  may 
add,  by  those  of  our  Government ;  for  the  Government 
in  China  does  not  represent  the  nation.  Yet  even  those 
acts  (strongly  as  they  are  condemned  by  all  educated 
Chinamen)  deserve,  I  venture  to  think,  on  the  part  of 
Europeans,  a  consideration  more  grave,  and  a  less  in¬ 
temperate  reprobation,  than  they  have  hitherto  received 
among  you.  For  they  are  expressions  of  a  feeling 
which  is  and  must  always  be  the  most  potent  factor  in 
our  relations  with  the  West — our  profound  mistrust  and 
dislike  of  your  civilisation.  This  feeling  you  (naturally 
enough)  attribute  to  prejudice  and  ignorance.  In 
reality,  I  venture  to  think,  it  is  based  upon  reason  ; 
and  for  this  point  of  view  I  would  ask  the  serious  and 
patient  consideration  of  my  readers. 

Our  civilisation  is  the  oldest  in  the  world.  It  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  the  best ;  but  neither,  I  submit, 
does  it  follow  that  it  is  the  worst.  On  the  contrary, 
such  antiquity  is,  at  any  rate,  a  proof  that  our  institu¬ 
tions  have  guaranteed  to  us  a  stability  for  which  we 
search  in  vain  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  But  not 
only  is  our  civilisation  stable  ;  it  also  embodies,  as  we 
think,  a  moral  order  ;  while  in  yours  we  detect  only  an 
economic  chaos.  Whether  your  religion  be  better  than 
ours,  I  do  not  at  present  dispute  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  has  less  influence  on  your  society.  You  pro¬ 
fess  Christianity,  but  your  civilisation  has  never  been 
Christian  ;  whereas  ours  is  Confucian  through  and 
through.  But  to  say  that  it  is  Confucian,  is  to  say  that 
it  is  moral ;  or  at  least  (for  I  do  not  wish  to  beg  the 
question)  that  moral  relations  are  those  which  it 
primarily  contemplates.  Whereas,  with  you  (so  it 
seems  to  us)  economic  relations  come  first,  and  upon 
these  you  endeavour,  afterwards,  to  graft  as  much 
morality  as  they  will  admit. 

This  point  I  may  Illustrate  by  a  comparison  between 
your  view  of  the  family  and  ours.  To  you,  so  far  as  a 
foreigner  can  perceive,  the  family  is  merely  a  means 
for  nourishing  and  protecting  the  child  until  he  is  of 
age  to  look  after  himself.  As  early  as  may  be,  you 
send  your  boys  away  to  a  public  school,  where  they 
quickly  emancipate  themselves  from  the  influences  of 
their  home.  As  soon  as  they  are  of  age,  you  send 
them  out,  as  you  say,  to  “  make  their  fortune  ;  ”  and 
from  that  moment,  often  enough,  as  they  cease  to  be 
dependent  on  their  parents,  so  they  cease  to  recognise 
obligations  towards  them.  They  may  go  where  they 
will,  do  what  they  will,  earn  and  spend  as  they  choose  ; 
and  it  is  at  their  own  option,  whether  or  no  they 
maintain  their  family  ties.  With  you,  the  individual  is 
the  unit  ;  and  all  the  units  are  free.  No  one  is  tied, 
but  also  no  one  is  rooted.  Your  society,  to  use 
your  own  word,  is  “progressive;”  you  are  always 
“moving  on.”  Everyone  feels  it  a  duty  (and  in  most 
cases  it  is  a  necessity)  to  strike  out  a  new  line  for 
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himself.  To  remain  in  the  position  in  which  you  were 
born,  you  consider  a  disgrace  ;  a  man,  to  be  a  man, 
must  venture,  struggle,  compete  and  win.  To  this 
characteristic  of  your  society  is  to  be  attributed,  no 
doubt,  its  immense  activity,  and  its  success  in  all 
material  arts.  But  to  this  also  Is  due  the  feature  that 
most  strikes  a  Chinaman — its  unrest,  its  confusion,  its 
lack  (as  we  think)  of  morality.  Among  you,  no  one  is 
contented,  no  one  has  leisure  to  live,  so  intent  are  all 
on  increasing  the  means  of  living.  The  “  cash-nexus” 
(to  borrow  a  phrase  of  one  of  your  own  writers)  is  the 
only  relation  you  recognise  among  men. 

Now  to  us,  of  the  East,  all  this  is  the  mark  of  a 
barbarous  society.  We  measure  the  degree  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  not  by  accumulation  of  the  means  of  living,  but  by 
the  character  and  value  of  the  life  lived.  Where  there 
are  no  humane  and  stable  relations,  no  reverence  for 
the  past,  no  respect,  even,  for  the  present,  but  only  a 
cupidinous  ravishment  of  the  future,  there,  we  think, 
there  is  no  true  society.  And  we  would  not  if  we  could 
rival  you  in  your  wealth,  your  sciences  and  your  arts,  if 
we  must  do  so  at  the  cost  of  imitating  your  institutions. 

In  all  these  matters,  our  own  procedure  is  the 
opposite  to  yours.  We  look  first  to  the  society  and 
then  to  the  individual.  Among  us,  it  is  a  rule  that  a 
man  is  born  into  precisely  those  relations  in  which  he 
Is  to  continue  during  the  course  of  his  life.  As  he 
begins,  so  he  ends,  a  member  of  his  family  group,  and 
to  this  condition  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  his 
life  conforms.  He  is  taught  to  worship  his  ancestors, 
to  honour  and  obey  his  parents,  and  to  prepare  him¬ 
self  from  an  early  age  for  the  duties  of  a  husband  and 
a  father.  Marriage  does  not  dissolve  the  family  ;  the 
husband  remains,  and  the  wife  becomes  a  member  of 
his  group  of  kinsmen.  And  this  group  is  the  social 
unit.  It  has  its  common  plot  of  ground,  its  common 
altar  and  rites,  its  tribunal  for  settling  disputes  among 
its  members.  No  man,  in  China,  is  isolated,  save 
by  his  own  fault.  If  it  is  not  so  easy  for  him 
to  grow  rich,  as  with  you,  neither  is  it  so  easy  for 
him  to  starve  ;  if  he  has  not  the  motive  to  compete, 
neither  has  he  the  temptation  to  cheat  and  to 
oppress.  Free  at  once  from  the  torment  of  ambition 
and  the  apprehension  of  distress,  he  has  leisure  to 
spare  from  the  acquisition  of  the  means  of  living  for 
life  itself.  He  has  both  the  instinct  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  appreciate  the  gifts  of  nature,  to  cultivate 
manners,  and  to  enter  into  humane  and  disinterested 
relations  with  his  fellows.  The  result  is  a  type  which 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  superior,  both  morally  and 
aesthetically,  to  the  great  bulk  of  your  own  citizens  in 
Europe.  And  while  we  recognise  the  greatness  of 
your  practical  and  scientific  achievements,  yet  we  find 
it  impossible  unreservedly  to  admire  a  civilisation  which 
Las  produced  manners  so  coarse,  morals  so  low,  and 
an  appearance  so  unlovely  as  those  with  which  we  are 
constantly  confronted  in  your  great  cities.  Admitting 
that  we  are  not  what  you  call  a  progressive  people,  we 
yet  perceive  that  progress  may  be  bought  too  dear. 
We  prefer  our  own  moral  to  your  material  advantages, 
and  we  are  determined  to  cling  to  the  institutions, 
which,  we  believe,  ensure  us  the  former,  even  at  the 
risk  of  excluding  ourselves  from  the  latter. 

John  Chinaman. 


SIR  WILLIAM  CORRY’S  APOLOGIA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

9  and  11  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London, 

4  January,  1901. 

Sir, — My  name  has  been  mentioned  in  what  I  con¬ 
sider  a  most  unjustifiable  manner  in  several  letters 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  your  Review,  and 
also  in  your  article  on  “Vanishing  Life”  in  last 
Saturday’s  issue. 

I  have  so  far  hesitated  in  any  way  personally  to 
enter  into  the  subject  in  your  columns,  but  yielding 
to  advice  I  beg  to  make  the  following  statements  : — 

(a)  Professor  John  Perry,  F.R.S.,  introduced  the 
matter  to  the  public  in  the  columns  of  a  scientific 
paper  (“  Nature,”  25  October).  He  wrote  on  that 
occasion,  “  I  think  the  facts  are  very  interesting.” 
My  “  most  lively  interest  in  these  investigations  ”  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  desire  to  oblige  a  distinguished  man  of  science. 


The  writer  of  your  article  “  Vanishing  Life  ”  includes, 
I  presume,  Professor  Perry  in  his  denunciation  when 
he  says  “  small  men  like  that  Captain  and  his  friends 
calling  these  abject  cruelties  by  the  big  name  of  experi¬ 
ment  is  flat  blasphemy  against  science.” 

(b)  That  the  birds  were  not  dead  when  placed  in  the 
snow  box,  was,  I  am  given  to  understand,  entirely 
unintentional.  All  the  evidence  shows  that  life  was 
undoubtedly  considered  to  be  extinct.  The  discovery 
that  it  was  not  so,  considerably  startled  the  man  whose 
duty  it  is  to  periodically  clear  the  trunkway  of  snow. 
Certainly  the  birds  were  not  placed  in  the  refrigerated' 
space  as  an  “  experiment.”  The  facts  were  so  re¬ 
markable  that  they  were  reported  to  me,  and  I,  in 
turn,  mentioned  them  to  Professor  Perry. 

( c )  In  any  case,  neither  my  firm,  nor  myself,  can 
justly  be  held  responsible  for  unofficial  acts  done  with¬ 
out  our  knowledge  many  thousand  miles  away. 

(d)  I,  no  more  than  others,  approve  of  the  wanton 
destruction  of  life,  and  I  should  be  the  first  to  denounce 
intentional  cruelty.  During  the  ten  years  our  vessels 
have  been  trading  to  the  colonies,  I  have  only  on  one 
or  two  occasions  heard  of  albatross  being  caught.  The 
evidence  seems  to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  all  impartial- 
minded  persons,  entirely  against  the  hysterically  pre¬ 
ferred  charge  of  intentional  cruelty. 

(e)  It  seems  scarcely  worth  my  while  to  particularise, 
but  among  the  many  inaccuracies  which  have  appeared 
in  your  columns  I  will  instance, 

(1)  I  am  not  a  member  of  Parliament  as  alleged. 

(2)  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham’s  references  to  “  pas¬ 
sengers  flirting  on  the  deck,”  “  ardent-souled  mission¬ 
ary,”  “tender-hearted  women’s  eyes,”  and  in  fact  a 
whole  column-load  of  ineptitudes,  scarcely  apply  to  a 
cargo-boat,  with  only  some  50,000  to  60,000  frozen 
sheep  to  represent  his  “missionary”  and  “tender¬ 
hearted  women.” 

(3)  The  birds  were  not,  I  am  informed,  caught  with  a 
hook  as  you  state,  they  were  not  caught  in  numbers, 
and  they  evidently  cannot  have  had  their  heads  cut  off. 

I  am,  Sir,  you  obedient  servant, 

William  Corry. 

[Naturally  Sir  William  Corry  thinks  his  name  has 
been  mentioned  unjustifiably.  Everyone  who  is  men¬ 
tioned  for  censure  does.  He  can  hardly  expect  us  tc 
accept  as  a  final  version  of  this  story,  of  which  we  can 
well  believe  Sir  William  is  most  anxious  to  hear  the 
last,  a  mere  selection  of  hearsay  remarks.  Sir  William 
of  himself  knows  nothing,  and  yet  he  gives  no  names  of 
informants  nor  the  exact  words  used.  Let  Sir  William 
Corry  submit  his  captain  and  the  other  agents  in  this 
business  to  cross-examination,  and,  of  course,  himself. 
Then  the  facts  would  come  out. 

If  our  correspondent  is  hurt  by  the  suggestion  that 
he  was  a  member  of  Parliament,  we  readily  apologise 
for  the  mistake,  which  was  corrected  in  the  second 
edition,  the  first  being  limited  to  very  few  copies,  of 
the  Saturday  Review  of  the  date  in  question. 

Whether  these  particular  birds  were  caught  by  a  hook 
or  not,  Sir  William  will  hardly  deny  that  angling  for 
albatross  has  taken  place  on  ships  owned  by  his  com¬ 
pany.  Even  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Hudson  says  below,  we- 
must  decline  to  accept  Sir  William  Corry’s  inference 
from  “  all  the  evidence  ”  that  the  birds  were  in  good 
faith  believed  to  be  dead  before  they  were  placed  in  the 
snow-box,  that  there  was  no  idea  of  an  experiment,  and 
that  there  was  no  intentional  cruelty.  On  the  first 
point  Sir  William  himself  can  only  say  that  he 
is  “given  to  understand.”  That  is  the  language 
of  a  witness  who  will  not  take  responsibility  for  the 
report  he  is  transmitting.  But  experiment  or  not, 
there  was  the  expressed  intention  to  make  such  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  future  ;  and  to  this  Sir  William  has  nothing 
to  say.  He  may  by  now  have  intervened  on  behalf 
of  the  albatross  ;  but  there  has  been  a  long  interval, 
during  which  the  matter  has  been  before  the  public. 
On  the  facts  as  shown,  we  do  not  find  any  evidence 
that  Sir  William  Corry  cared  one  straw  whether  cruelty 
was  practised  or  the  albatross  destroyed  or  not. 
Indeed,  to  care  for  such  things  strikes  him  as 
“  hysterical.” 

Sir  William  is  wrong  in  presuming  that  we  included 
Professor  Perry  amongst  the  “small  men;”  he  was 
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not  in  our  mind  ;  but  if  our  correspondent  is  curious 
on  the  point,  we  cannot  deny  that  Sir  William  Corry 
was. — Ed.  S.R.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  8  January,  igoi. 

Sir, — Sir  William  Corry  has  not  been  willing  to  be 
outdone  by  Cardinal  Newman. 

He  has  come  before  the  public  at  last  (under  advice) 
with  a  complete  Apologia  pro  existentia  sua. 

1.  He  is  not  a  Member  of  Parliament.  This  is  good 
news  ;  his  state  is  the  more  gracious. 

2.  Neither  his  firm  nor  himself  can  be  held  responsible 
for  “unofficial  acts”  done  without  their  knowledge. 
Therefore,  he  seems  to  give  the  captainsof  his  “tramps  ” 
(he  especially  disclaims  that  they  are  passenger  boats) 
a  free  hand  to  commit  any  barbarity  unchecked. 

3.  Under  this  head  I  discern  where  the  “advice” 
(evidently  legal)  comes  in.  No  one  charged  Sir  William 
Corry  with  having  cut  the  heads  off  albatrosses. 

The  specific  charge  was  one  “of  strangling  and 
freezing  to  death.”  But  the  giver  of  the  “  advice  ”  has 
evidently  advised  him  to  mix  up  the  question,  to  avoid 
a  clear  issue. 

4.  If  the  birds  were  not  caught  with  a  hook,  they 
were  caught  in  some  way,  for  albatrosses  do  not  perch 
on  the  spars,  or  frequent  the  decks  of  ships.  This  is  a 
mere  quibble.  Probably  the  birds  were  caught  with 
meat  tied  to  a  string  which  they  gorged,  and  were  then 
drawn  on  deck. 

5.  The  allusion  to  Professor  Perry  is  simply  another 
red  herring  drawn  over  the  trail,  as  Professor  Perry 
has  nothing  to  do  with  specific  acts  committed  on  Sir 
William  Corry ’s  ships. 

If  I  understand  Sir  William  Corry  properly,  he  says 
under  sub-head  A  of  his  letter,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
obliging  a  distinguished  man  of  science,  and  hence  his 
“  most  lively  interest  in  these  investigations.” 

But  under  sub-head  B,  he  says  “  certain  of  the  birds 
were  not  placed  in  the  refrigerated  space  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.”  Perhaps  Sir  William  Corry  would  condescend  to 
explain  the  difference  between  an  “  investigation  ”  and 
an  “  experiment,”  in  this  connexion?  Again  perhaps 
it  might  have  been  as  well  to  say  “a  barbarity  has 
been  committed  on  board  one  of  my  ships  without  my 
knowledge  and  far  away  upon  the  seas.  But  I  will 
issue  orders  it  shall  not  again  occur.” 

Lastly  I  fail  to  see  in  what  way  the  fact,  that  the 
sole  passengers  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  the 
cruelty  was  done  were  but  the  carcasses  of  40,000 
frozen  sheep  affects  the  matter. 

The  suffering  to  the  albatross  remains  the  same  and 
Sir  William  Corry  merely  uses  the  correspondence  as 
an  advertisement  of  his  trade  in  frozen  meat. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  B.  CuNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  obliged  to  you  for  allowing  me  to 
see  and  comment  on  this  letter.  The  communications 
which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  in  the  “  Field,”  in 
some  of  the  daily  papers,  and  in  the  Saturday  Review 
on  24  November,  1900,  simply  recapitulated  the  story 
as  it  was  told  by  Sir  William  Corry,  his  captain,  and 
his  friend,  the  distinguished  man  of  science,  in  the 
columns  of  “Nature.”  That  there  had  been  nothing 
in  the  way  of  experiment  in  what  had  occurred  was 
understood  by  everyone  :  the  painful  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  was  the  announcement  that  in  future  the  alba¬ 
trosses  caught  on  the  “  Star  of  New  Zealand  ”  would  be 
experimented  on  in  order  to  find  out  how  many  days  or 
weeks  the  birds  could  maintain  life  when  in  a  refrige¬ 
rating  space  where  their  bodies  would  be  frozen  hard. 
On  this  important  point  Sir  William  Corry  preserves  a 
discreet  silence. 

The  trouble  has  all  come  about  through  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  “tenacity  of  life  of  the  albatross,”  which  excited 
the  interest  of  the  distinguished  F.R. S.  It  is  quite 
easy,  as  thousands  of  persons  who  have  followed  this 
modern  form  of  sport  can  testify,  to  catch  an  albatross 
with  hook  and  line — the  larger  size  treble  jack-hooks, 
such  as  are  used  on  a  spoon  bait,  are  recommended  by 
the  best  authorities  ;  but  when  you  have  got  your  bird 
on  deck  the  difficulty  begins,  since  he  stoutly  refuses 


to  die.  “In  order  to  kill  an  albatross,”  writes  the 
author  of  “  Ocean  Birds,”  J.  F.  Green,  “an  extra  dose 
of  prussic  acid  should  be  poured  down  its  throat.”  He 
had  no  doubt  tried  many  methods  on  the  hundred  odd 
birds  he  had  captured.  So  few  persons  are  provided 
with  prussic  acid  for  the  purpose  that  other  more- 
laborious  means  are  used  in  most  cases  to  give  the 
great  bird  his  quietus.  Beating  him  on  the  head  with 
an  iron  bar  is  the  simplest  way  next  to  chopping 
the  head  off,  which  is  the  most  expeditious  but  is 
less  clean.  The  commonest  method,  when  the  skull 
is  wanted  unbroken,  is  to  strangle  the  bird  with  a 
string  drawn  tightly  round  the  neck  ;  and  he  should 
then  be  cut  up  pretty  soon  as  he  has  an  uncomfortable 
habit  of  coming  to  life  again. 

Sir  William  Corry  says  he  is  against  intentional 
cruelty.  I  hate  it,  without  being  “  hysterical  ;  ”  yet  I 
count  it  but  a  small  thing,  a  minor  offence,  compared 
with  the  unforgivable  crime  of  extirpating  species,  on 
land  or  sea  ;  thus  depriving  future  generations  of  the 
beautiful  wild  life  which  would  doubtless  have  been 
infinitely  more  to  them  than  it  is  to  us.  And  this,  I 
fear,  is  what  we  are  now  doing  in  the  case  of  the- 
albatross,  as  it  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  in  that  of  the  great  auk. 

Professor  Alfred  Newton  cannot  be  charged  with  rash 
or  exaggerated  statements  ;  and  in  his  “  Dictionary  of 
Birds”  he  says,  “we  cannot  but  fear  that  it  (the 
albatross)  will  become  rarer  still,  if  not  extinct,  partly 
because  of  the  senseless  slaughter  to  which  it  is  sub¬ 
jected  by  the  occupants  of  almost  every  ship,  but 
especially  because  of  the  ravages  inflicted  upon  it  at  its 
not  too  many  breeding  places,  which  are  on  islands 
mostly  small  and  remote,  where  disastrous  havoc  can 
be,  and  continually  is,  wrought  by  a  boat’s  crew  in  a 
few  hours.”  W.  H.  Hudson. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Club,  Bournemouth,  5  January,  1901. 

Sir, — Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  said  to  be  nonplussed 
for  a  correct  legal  definition  of  drunkenness  ;  surely, 
too,  a  correct  common-sense  definition  of  what  exactly 
constitutes  the  offence  of  “  cruelty  to  animals  ”  would  be 
a  welcome  addendum  to  the  unwritten  dictionary  of  the 
man  in  the  crowd.  Until  some  such  widely  accepted 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  various,  and  varying,, 
degrees  of  such  cruelty,  I  am  reticent  about  raising  my 
voice  against  even  such  infernal  brutality  as  the 
butchering  of  albatrosses  already  noticed  in  your 
columns.  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  is  sufficiently 
broad-minded  to  concede  that  a  man  may  find  pleasure 
in  catching  bass  and  shooting  pheasants  and  yet  feel  as 
disgusted  as  himself,  who  does  not  care  about  takings 
life  in  any  shape,  on  reading  of  the  cruelties  often 
miscalled  sport,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  his  invitation 
that  I  should  join  him  in  condemning  the  case  under 
notice.  In  spirit  I  am  with  him,  unreservedly.  Until, 
however,  he  is  able  to  promulgate  a  more  general 
discrimination  between  the  liberty  of  sport  and  the 
license  of  cruelty,  it  behoves  me,  I  think,  to  refrain  from 
raising  my  voice  on  the  subject  of  either  his  albatrosses 
or  the  trained  {iiot  tamed)  lions,  on  which,  also  in  your 
issue  of  to-day,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock  seeks  information. 
Only  last  winter  an  article  of  mine  in  the  “  Fortnightly 
Review,”  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  distinguish  between 
“  training  ”  and  “  taming  ”  performing  animals,  brought 
me,  with  other  correspondence  of  more  agreeable  tone, 
no  fewer  than  seven  letters  denouncing  my  “hypo¬ 
critical  ”  attitude  in  the  matter,  since,  as  one  gentle 
lady  phrased  her  peroration,  my  avowed  love  of  sport 
“  debarred  me  from  sharing  the  opinions  of  civilised' 
folk”!  Her  jeremiad  confirmed  an  old  suspicion  that 
civilisation,  like  other  conditions  of  grace,  may  be  a 
not  unmixed  blessing,  but  did  not  leave  me  utterly 
crushed.  At  the  same  time,  I  have  long  thought  that, 
until  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  can  make  a  large 
section  of  the  British  public  as  broad-minded  as  himself, 

I  can  do  more  good  to  a  cause  which  I  have  much  at 
heart  by  keeping  silent.  Thanking  you  for  granting 
me  the  space  for  an  explanation  of  an  attitude  that  I 
have  for  some  time  wanted  to  make  clear,  I  am,  your 
obedient  servant,  F.  G.  Aflalo. 
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THE  RECRUDESCENCE  OF  BRUTALITY 
IN  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Every  Englishman  who  loves  his  country  and 
who  has  its  honour  at  heart  will  be  grateful,  I  am  sure, 
to  you,  and  to  Mr.  Hudson,  and  to  Mr.  Cunninghame 
Graham  for  your  dogged  determination  not  to  let  pass 
the  horrible  story  of  the  torture  of  albatrosses  by  a  sea 
captain.  Any  man  who  would  angle  for  one  of  these 
noble  creatures  with  a  baited  hook  as  he  would  angle 
for  a  fish  (supposing  that  his  cruelty  stopped  there) 
ought  to  be  publicly  whipped,  but  hanging  would  be 
far  too  light  a  punishment  for  the  scoundrel  who  would 
perpetrate  a  tithe  of  the  cruelties  that  have  lately  been 
charged  in  your  columns  against  English  sailors. 
The  matter  is  a  grave  one.  What  a  change  has  come 
over  our  countrymen  since  the  time  when  an  English¬ 
man  wrote,  and  Englishmen  read  with  sympathy, 
Coleridge’s  “Ancient  Mariner”!  The  fact  is  that 
there  has,  within  the  last  dozen  years  or  so,  been  a 
frightful  recrudescence  of  cruelty  in  this  country. 
“Suburban  sentimentality”  is,  I  believe,  the  phrase 
that  certain  pressmen  apply  to  that  beautiful  humanity 
which  from  Shakespeare  down  to  Sterne,  and  from 
Sterne  to  Dickers  characterized  English  literature. 

A  Lover  of  Sea-birds. 


“ALICE”  AGAIN  AWAKENED. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review'. 

39  Rue  cles  Vignes,  Paris,  24  December,  1900. 

Sir, — I  am  (I  trust)  the  last  to  make,  as  your 
dramatic  critic  would  be  (I  think)  the  first  to  resent,  an 
accusation  of  a  lack  of  graceful  nebulosity  in  dealing 
with  the  fantastic.  But  I  cannot  think  that  positive 
inaccuracies  should  anywhere  be  encountered  and  not 
determinedly  denounced.  Such  an  one  appears  in  Max’s 
(otherwise)  admirable  appreciation  of  the  above.  Quoth 
he,  “  through  a  veil  of  mystery  we  can  but  make  pot 
shots  at  the  true  tastes  ”  of  children  !  Great  Heavens  ! 
A  pot  shot !  A  pot  shot  at  the  apotheosis  of  the  restless 
and  elusive.  Would  he  hunt  a  humming-bird  with  a 
47,  or  a  midge  with  a  musquetoon  ?  Was  ever  illus¬ 
tration  more  inapt.  That  which  implies  the  acme  of 
certainty  used  to  expound  the  climax  of  the  indefinite  ! 

The  dear  soul  meant  a  snap  shot — a  bullet  aimed 
into  the  virgin  jungles  of  the  unknown  to  strike  the 
fledgling  mystery  as  it  flits  from  grove  to  grove.  A 
pot  shot  !  But,  I  forgive  Max.  For  the  many  blessed 
chortlings  he  has  made  possible  for  me  in  the  past  I 
forgive  him.  But  I  warn  him  ;  I  remonstrate  with 
him  ;  metaphorically  (and  the  use  of  anything  but 
metaphor  during  the  present  season  would  be  obviously 
extravagant)  I  wish  it  understood  that  I  call  him  over 
the  coals. — Very  faithfully  yours, 

Frank  H.  M.  Savile. 


L’  ITALIA  MODERNA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Revie w. 

Leghorn,  8  January,  1901. 

Sir, — I  observe  from  a  letter  published  in  your  issue  of 
the  5th  instant  that  the  English  translator  of  “  L’  Italia 
Moderna”  charges  me  with  “  an  inaccuracy”  of  which 
I  have  not  been  guilty.  “  L’  Italia  Moderna”  is,  I  re¬ 
peat,  simply  Mr.  Unwin’s  “Modern  Italy ’’with  addi¬ 
tions  to  which  I  called  attention  in  saying  that  “the 
Italian  edition  has  been  brought  down  to  the  accession 
of  Victor  Emanuel  III.,  and  it  moreover  contains  so 
fine  a  bibliographical  appendix  as  to  merit  ”  &c. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  Professor  Orsi’s  book 
was  specially  written  for  Mr.  LTnwin’s  “  Story  of  the 
Nations  ”  series,  and  have  never  denied  the  fact. 

I  take  note  that  it  was  in  deference  to  Professor 
O  rsi’s  own  wish  that  Article  I.  of  the  Statuto  was 
omitted  in  an  appendix  professing  to  give  its  “essential 
features.”  This  is,  of  course,  interesting  information, 
but  it  would  be  still  more  interesting  if  the  translator 
would  ascertain  and  inform  us  why  the  learned  Pro¬ 
fessor  purposely  withheld  so  vital  a  point.  I  have  my 
own  idea  as  to  the  reason  and  should  be  glad  to  know 
whether  I  am  in  the  right.— I  am,  Sir,  obediently, 

Your  Italian  Reviewer. 


REVIEWS. 

UNE  PRECIEUSE  AMOUREUSE. 

“  An  Englishwoman’s  Love-letters.”  London  :  Murray. 
1900.  5s.  net. 

ISCLAIMING  all  inside  knowledge  of  this  mystifi¬ 
cation  of  an  hour,  perhaps  even  anonymity  may 
make  so  far  free  with  a  name  which  has  lately  been  in 
everybody’s  mouth  as  to  say  that  if  Mrs.  Meynell  did  not 
write  this  book  she  may  well  be  flattered  to  have  found 
an  imitator  so  enthusiastic  and  adroit.  The  notion  that 
these  are  “  real  ”  letters  we  dismiss  at  once  with  the 
most  summary  incredulity.  The  love-story  here  is  just 
a  string  upon  which  our  old  friend  Preciosity  may 
thread  her  pearls  and  discourse  of  matters  all  and 
sundry.  We  are  anxious  not  to  attribute  the  author¬ 
ship  of  anything  to  anybody.  We  just  sit  down  con¬ 
tentedly  to  look  over  wares  which  are  none  the  worse 
because  they  forcibly  remind  us  of  “  Autolycus.”  We 
wonder  what  on  earth  the  youth  who  is  supposed  to 
have  received  these  letters  would  have  made  of  them. 
He  is  mistily — very  mistily  —  adumbrated  here  as 
something  of  a  Philistine,  and  after  the  following 
fashion  is  it  that  his  sweetheart  writes  to  him  at  great 
length  from  Florence  about  an  unnamed  terra-cotta 
which  he  has  never  seen.  “It  is  a  fine  modern  Zeit¬ 
geist  piece  of  declamation  to  come  out  of  the  rather 
over-sweet  della  Robbia  period  of  art.”  But  even  if  he 
yawns  a  little  at  this,  he  gets  plenty  of  compensation, 
and  when  she  writes  to  him  of  a  crush  on  the  Grand 
Canal  and  the  “  sound  of  many  waters  walloping  under 
the  bellies  of  the  gondolas  ”  he  may  be  proud  to  feel 
that  he  is  going  to  marry  a  girl  who  can  turn  a  phrase 
with  the  best  of  them.  Very  precious  and  characteristic 
is  the  mouse  that  came  out  of  the  wainscot  and  troubled 
the  repose  of  our  pillowed  heroine  till  “  finally  a  paper 
bag,  put  into  a  likely  nook  with  some  sentimentally 
preserved  w'edding  cake  crumbled  into  it,  crackled  to 
me  of  his  arrival.”  Crackled  to  me  of  his  arrival  ! 
How  well  we  know  the  note  !  It  is  absurd  to  com¬ 
plain  of  beautiful  jugglery  because  it  does  not  touch  our 
hearts.  Plere  are  flowers  of  phraseology  of  which  we 
have  all  of  us  nowadays  got  the  seeds — and  yet  we 
cannot  all  of  us  grow  them.  Let  us  unsneeringly 
applaud  the  more  successful  exhibitors.  “  Non 
equidem  invideo  ;  miror  magis  ”  quoth  the  shepherd 
in  Vergil,  and  it  may  not  be  inapposite  to  remember 
in  connexion  with  this  book  and  its  vogue  that  he 
was  gazing  even  as  he  spoke  upon  a  flock  of  sheep. 
How  it  exactly  was  that  the  heroine  ultimately 
managed  to  encircle  the  bag  with  a  noose  we  found 
rather  puzzling — did  she  do  it  in  the  dark? — but, 
there  ! — we  are  not  writing  about  mouse-traps.  How¬ 
ever,  that  is  what  she  did,  and  she  lowered  him  from 
the  window,  bag  and  all,  “by  string.”  Not,  observe, 
“the”  or  “a”  string  but  string  —  a  very  subtle 
nuance  of  preciosity.  Next  morning  he  had  eaten  his 
way  out  and  “  has,  I  suppose,  become  a  field-mouse.” 

That  reminds  us  very  much  of  “  Dodo  ” — and  in  fact 
we  like  the  writer  best  when  she  falls  into  the  “  Dodo  ” 
vein  as  in  the  following — “  So  it  is  not  for  you  to  com¬ 
plain  ;  your  curses  simply  fly  back  to  roost.  Where  do 
you  pigeon-hole  them  ?  In  a  pie?  (I  mean  to  write 
now  until  I  have  made  you  as  giddy  as  a  dancing 
dervish  !)  Your  letters  are  much  more  like  blackbirds  : 
and  I  have  a  pie  of  them  here,  twenty-four  at  least,  and 
when  I  open  it  they  sing  4  Chewee,  chewee,  chewee.’  ” 
It  is  the  thrush,  by  the  way,  that  says  that,  and  not  the 
blackbird — but  no  matter,  we  are  pleased  and  exhila¬ 
rated.  And  indeed  it  is  well  we  are,  for  “  Hey  but  I’m 
doleful  ”  is  more  often  this  writer’s  cue,  and  she  is  as 
woebegone  as  poor  Mr.  Daventry’s  poor  wife.  “Ah 
but  you  kiss  me  more,  I  think,  when  we  say  good-bye 
than  when  meeting  ;  so  you  will  kiss  me  most  of  all 
when  I  have  to  die  : — a  thing  in  death  to  look  forward 
to  !  And,  till  then — life,  life,  till  I  am  out  of  my  depth 
in  happiness  and  drown  in  your  arms  !  ” 

Nothing  of  course  is  more  likely  than  that  this  book 
was  written  “round”  a  plot  from  real  life — but  it 
appears  that  some  accept  the  letters  as  having  been 
sent  through  the  post  in  a  sequence  more  or  less  as 
they  stand  here.  Our  impression  is  that  it  would  be 
fairly  easy  to  become  the  Bentley  of  these  Epistles  on 
the  ground  of  internal  evidence — but  to  us  at  all  events 
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it  would  not  seem  worth  while.  The  veriest  dabbler  in 
the  production  of  printed  matter  knows  that  all  this 
clever  elaborate  stuff — “it  is  a  kite  that  I  pull  with  my 
heart-strings” — “the  angel  of  the  resurrection  with 
his  mouth  pursed  fast  to  his  trumpet” — was  never 
rattled  off  at  speed  by  a  real  young  woman  for  a  flesh- 
and-blood  lover.  It  is  partly  just  because  they  do  not 
write  with  ease  that  we  have  more  than  half  a  liking 
for  these  “  nimis  amatores  ingenii  sui.”  If  the  heroine 
had  really  written  all  this  in  the  way  here  implied,  she 
would  certainly  have  had  no  time  to  ride  her  pony  or 
■converse  with  the  phantom  family  coachman  of  the 
incredible  language  who  brought  it  to  the  door. 

We  feel  that  we  are  rather  beating  the  air — but  if 
•any  “plain  blunt  man  ”  professes  himself  unconvinced 
we  refer  him  to  pages  38  and  267.  He  will  there  find 
the  heroine  rewriting  to  the  hero  his  own  letters  —  “  his 
miserables”  as  he  calls  them,  with  which  he  fills  up  his 
“hollow  hours.”  Truly  a  creditable  pupil!  He  is 
represented  as  having  a  good  seat  on  a  horse,  as 
shooting  rabbits  (and  larks  !)  and  not,  as  his  ladylove’s 
jargon  puts  it,  “  making  a  miss  of  it  every  time  ” — an 
everyday  young  man  in  fact— and  it  is  amusing  to  think 
of  him  “  holding  himself  like  that  ”  merely  to  please  his 
fiancee  like  the  guardsmen  in  “  Patience.”  “  I  venture 
to  expect”  you  hear  him  humming  “that  what  I  recol¬ 
lect  ”  &c.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  business 
firms  who  say  “  we  note”  and  then  proceed  to  write 
you  back  your  own  letter.  It  is  like  the  “you  also 
know”  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  “The  Critic,”  but, 
as  Puff  says,  the  audience  are  not  supposed  to  know 
anything  of  the  matter. 

So  amusingly  minute  is  the  scrutiny  to  which  these 
.pages  have  been  subjected  that  serious  deductions  have 
we  hear  been  drawn  from  the  following  passage — 
“  And  it  is  six  months  before  you  will  be  in  the  same 
year  with  me  again,  and  give  to  twenty-two  all  the 
companionable  sweetness  that  twenty-one  has  been 
having.” 

“  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May 
And  I  was  eight  on  New  Year’s  Day.” 

Horace  Smith,  confronted  with  his  own  impossibility, 
could  only  reply  that  he  left  these  questions  to  married 
men  and  if  any  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  from  the 
prose  passage  we  joyfully  leave  them  to  mathematicians. 

And  now  a  last  word.  A  modern  novelist  has  said 
out  of  the  abundance  of  his  heart  that  if  the  sole  copy 
of  a  fine  poem  were  dropped  in  the  Sahara,  it  could  not 
nevertheless  be  lost.  We  will  more  moderately  say  that 
if  the  ballad  of  “Johnnie  Kigarrow  ”  were  henceforth 
to  be  found  in  this  volume  alone  this  volume  would  not 
soon  be  out  of  print. 

“  ‘  Chut !  ’  said  he,  ‘  but  the  squeak  was  narrow  ! 

Didn’t  you  meet  with  Johnnie  Kigarrow?’ 

*  No  !  ’  said  I,  ‘  and  who  will  he  be  ? 

And  what  will  be  Johnnie  Kigarrow  to  me  ?  ’  ” 
Strange  that  the  simple  thing  should  touch  literary 
ears,  as  it  doubtless  will,  in  a  way  quite  out  of 
Preciosity’s  reach  and  make  them  ask  for  the  rest  of  the 
ballad  !  The  scene  is  in  Wales — and,  as  we  have  heard 
the  writer  of  “All  that  was  Possible”  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  this  book,  we  take  occasion  to  commend 
to  readers  that  very  clever  novelette — of  which  we  do  not 
know  the  authorship. 


TURMOIL  AND  TRANSFORMATION  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

“  County  Histories  of  Scotland  :  a  History  of  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Banff.”  By  William  Watt.  London  : 
Blackwood.  1900.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

N  the  “County  Histories  of  Scotland”  which  are 
being  published  by  Messrs.  Blackwood,  the  latest 
volume  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  exciting.  Certainly 
it  does  not  yield  in  interest  to  that  on  the  Border 
Counties,  the  scene  of  so  many  stirring  events.  For 
Aberdeen  and  Banff  were  also  a  borderland,  and  their 
story  is  the  epitome  of  the  troubles  of  Scotland.  They 
lay  between  the  Lowlands  and  the  Highlands — on  the 
one  side  were  the  hills  and  glens  of  the  Grampians, 
whence  the  clans  poured  down  in  periodical  descents  on 
the  relatively  rich  flats  of  the  Garioch  and  the  tree¬ 
less  morasses  of  Buchan.  There  we  trace  the 
■early  settlement  of  Scotland  as  it  began  in  the 


authentically  historic  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore ; 
we  see  the  blending  of  the  Norman  with  the  Keltic 
blood,  when  some  of  the  families  of  noble  knights  who 
had  crossed  with  the  Conqueror  became  savagely 
Keltic  like  the  Kelts  themselves.  We  do  not  greatly 
care  to  go  farther  back  with  the  historian,  though 
“  standing  stones  ” — the  holy  places  of  forgotten  reli¬ 
gions — are  scattered  over  moors  and  heaths,  and  many 
of  the  outlying  hills  are  encircled  with  the  earthworks 
of  prehistoric  and  historic  camps.  Nowhere  were 
feuds  fought  out  more  relentlessly  and  nowhere  were 
there  more  startling  vicissitudes  of  families.  The 
troubled  history  of  the  counties  is  strikingly  indicated 
in  the  survivals  of  innumerable  specimens  of  de¬ 
fensive  architecture,  which  were  being  built  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date.  A  volume  pub¬ 
lished  many  years  ago  by  Sir  Andrew  Leith 
Hay — an  old  Peninsular  officer  who  betook  him¬ 
self  to  archaeology — on  the  castellated  architecture  of 
Aberdeenshire  came  as  a  revelation  to  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  North.  It  is  true  that  the  vanished 
castle  of  Strathbogie,  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Earls 
of  Huntly,  the  “Cocks  of  the  North,”  was  no  Alnwick 
or  Raby  ;  but  the  battlemented  and  bartizaned  keeps  of 
each  lesser  baron  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  rude 
Border  peels.  The  lairds  of  the  North  bad  granite  for 
the  gathering,  they  brought  over  accomplished 
architects  from  France  and  we  see  their  handiwork  in 
such  ornate  fortalices  as  Fyvie.  These  counties  were 
at  once  retrogressive  and  progressive.  They  were  the 
last  fastnesses  of  the  Roman  Church,  for  the  powerful 
House  of  Gordon  held  still  to  the  old  faith,  and 
they  furnished  the  Old  Guard  to  the  discomfited 
defenders  of  Prelacy  when  the  Covenanting  Lords 
were  carrying  all  before  them  in  the  south.  Yet 
nowhere  were  there  more  fanatical  Presbyterians,  for 
family  rivalries  embittered  ecclesiastical  controversy, 
and  in  the  prolonged  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Geneva,  the  bribe  of  confiscated  Church  lands  was  an 
irresistible  temptation  to  cupidity.  Beyond  the  im¬ 
mediate  domains  of  the  Earls  of  Huntly,  nowhere  were 
hostile  houses  more  perilously  intermingled.  Feud  and 
fire  raising  were  of  constant  occurrence,  and  to  such 
tragic  incidents  as  the  burning  of  Towie  with  all  the 
inmates,  or  the  massacre  of  the  Farquharsons,  we  are 
indebted  for  ballads  as  pathetic  as  any  in  the  Border 
minstrelsy.  Such  onslaughts  as  that  of  the  Ogilvies 
on  Glenhoolakin  sent  many  a  beggared  Quentin 
Durward  to  seek  foreign  service,  and  among  the 
“  Scots  Abroad”  not  a  few  of  the  most  famous  soldiers 
of  fortune  who  commanded-  the  battalions  of  Gustavus 
and  Wallenstein  came  from  the  keeps  whose  castellans 
were  always  in  hot  water. 

That  perpetuation  of  civil  strife  naturally  put  the 
drag  on  civilisation.  But  as  we  said  there  is 
another  side  to  the  picture.  The  isolation  of  the 
counties  on  the  farther  margin  of  what  was  practically 
another  Scotland  to  the  north  of  the  Tay  fostered 
commerce  and  encouraged  letters.  Aberdeen  was  a 
typical  Royal  Burgh,  enriched  like  all  the  rest  by 
oppressive  monopolies,  and  ruled  by  a  self-electing 
oligarchy,  but  with  exceptional  advantages  of  situa¬ 
tion.  The  seaport  of  the  North,  it  practically  mono¬ 
polised  the  primitive  trade  with  France,  Flolland 
and  the  Hanse  towns.  Moreover,  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishopric  which  devotion  or  superstition  had  richly 
endowed,  and  by  a  happy  accident  when  letters  were 
reviving,  it  had  a  bishop  of  high  birth,  of  ample  means 
and  with  the  enlightened  ambitions  of  a  Lanfranc  or  a 
Flambard.  When  there  was  no  home  of  the  higher 
education  farther  north  than  S.  Andrews,  Elphinstone 
founded  his  King’s  College,  endowed  it  munificently  as 
times  went,  and  brought  the  learned  Hector  Boece  from 
Italy  to  be  its  first  principal.  Under  their  double 
auspices  the  new  institution  flourished  :  if  Haddington 
was  the  lamp  of  the  Lothians,  Aberdeen  was  the  lamp  of 
the  North,  and  the  rays  of  its  scholarship  flashed  far 
and  near,  from  the  cathedral  city  to  the  further 
Hebrides.  Students  tramped  from  distant  manses 
and  farms,  even  from  cottages  and  hovels,  in 
the  hope  of  winning  one  of  the  many  small  bur¬ 
saries  or  scholarships,  and  half  starved  contentedly 
through  the  short  session,  for  the  love  of  learning 
and  the  longing  to  advance  themselves.  Elphinstone’s 
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College  was  in  Old  Aberdeen,  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Canonry  of  Old  Machar.  Then  an  Earl  Marischal, 
when  the  hereditary  Marshals  were  at  the  height  of 
their  power  and  wealth,  gave  the  more  populous  New 
Town  a  similar  institution.  Since  then  the  rivals,  now 
amalgamated,  have  supplied  northern  Scotland  with  its 
pastors  and  teachers,  and  have  educated  a  host  of 
eminent  men  who  pushed  their  fortunes  in  England  and 
its  dependencies. 

No  counties  suffered  more  severely  or  experienced 
greater  changes  in  the  wars  of  independence.  Aberdeen 
was  a  battle-ground  of  Bruce  and  the  Comyns  who 
both  had  large  possessions  *  there.  Bruce’s  castle  of 
Kildrummy  in  the  wilds  of  Strathdon  stood  sundry 
sieges  and  is  associated  with  the  memorable  tragedy 
where  Nigel  Bruce  was  sent  to  the  scaffold  and  his 
kinswoman  the  Countess  of  Buchan  to  be  caged  on  the 
battlements  of  Berwick.  Near  the  old  castle  of  Barra, 
below  the  hill  of  Benachie,  Bruce  won  his  first  vic¬ 
tory.  The  Comyn  who  was  then  Lord  of  Buchan 
was  his  most  obstinate  enemy,  and  when  Bruce’s  arms 
were  triumphant  he  took  a  terrible  revenge.  It  is 
known  that  at  that  time  Buchan  was  fairly  culti¬ 
vated  and  thickly  wooded  :  to  this  day  great  trunks 
of  oaken  timber  are  dug  up  in  its  bogs.  For 
centuries  afterwards  it  had  the  questionable  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  bleakest  district  in  the  North. 
Bruce  had  swept  it  with  fire  and  sword,  and  did  the 
work  so  thoroughly,  that  the  very  name  of  Comyn  was 
proscribed,  as  that  of  Macgregor  was  afterwards.  One 
of  the  oldest  families — the  Buchans  of  Auchmacoy — are 
really  Comyns  ;  but  though  they  took  part  with  the 
King,  and  were  liberally  rewarded,  they  had  to 
exchange  their  patronymic  for  the  name  of  their  pro¬ 
vince.  Extermination  and  confiscations  brought  a 
great  immigration.  The  new  King  had  his  own 
ancestral  domains  to  bestow,  with  the  forfeited  terri¬ 
tories  of  his  enemies.  Mr.  Lang  in  the  latest  History 
of  Scotland  condemns  that  policy  of  forfeiture  as  preg¬ 
nant  with  future  trouble.  Probably  the  King  could 
hardly  helphimself,  for  his  faithful  followers  were  clamor¬ 
ous  tor  reward,  and  certainly  the  policy  was  nowhere 
carried  farther  than  in  Aberdeen.  He  stood  sponsor  to 
all  the  great  county  families- — Forbes  and  Fraser,  Hay 
and  Leslie,  Irvine  and  Burnett — all  the  names,  in  fact, 
that  figured  at  “the  Red  Harlaw,”  when  Mar  was  the 
Charles  Martel  of  the  savage  islesmen,  and  the 
coronach  was  cried  from  the  Tay  to  the  Buck  of  the 
Cabrach.  Above  all,  there  came  the  Gordons  from  the 
Borders — who  were  to  become  the  Douglases  of  the 
North,  though  for  the  most  part  they  threw  their 
coronet  into  the  scale  with  the  Crown — and  the  Keiths 
who  grew  in  wealth  and  added  land  to  land,  till  for  a  time 
they  lost  everything,  when  they  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
Chevalier  in  the  rising  of  1715.  As  the  Keiths  were 
hereditary  Marshals,  so  their  Buchan  neighbours,  the 
Earls  of  Errol,  were  hereditary  High  Constables.  But 
while  Gordons  and  Keiths  attained  to  great  riches  and 
consequently  to  great  influence,  the  Hays  who  traced 
their  descent  to  the  patriot  ploughmen  of  Luncarty-field 
were  less  fortunate  and  their  storm-beaten  fortalice  of 
Slains — with  the  King  of  Norway,  as  Johnson  said,  for 
nearest  neighbour — was  an  emblermof  their  poverty- 
stricken  condition.  The  Errols  do  not  seem  to  have 
even  made  anything  by  the  Reformation,  which  en¬ 
riched  the  Marischals  and  many  of  the  minor  families 
with  expropriated  abbey  lands,  benefices  and  teinds. 
These  deeply  interested  converts  stood  up  manfully 
for  the  Protestant  faith  and  the  goods  that  had 
been  gifted  to  them.  Cant  and  other  apostolic  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Knox  were  eloquent  against  the  priests  of 
Baal  and  their  idolatrous  worship  ;  there  was  a  deal  of 
rather  bloodless  skirmishing  in  which  “  the  Great 
Marquis  ”  played  a  conspicuous  part,  first  for  the 
Covenant  and  then  for  the  King. 

The  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  the  ’45  brought 
in  the  era  of  peace.  The  abolition  of  hereditary'  sheriff- 
ships,  with  their  arbitrary'  abuses,  introduced  a  reign  of 
law  and  equity.  But  at  first  prosperity  made  no  great 
progress.  Even  when  the  present  century  was  well 
advanced,  the  roads  were  few,  the  farming  primitive 
and  the  manners  rude  as  before.  Since  then  the  natives 
have  developed  their  latent  intelligence  and  made  up 
for  lost  time.  Lord  Cockburn  in  his  successive  circuit 


journeys  commented  on  the  wonderful  changes  he  had 
himself  witnessed.  Fields  were  enclosed  of  necessity  when 
they  were  cleared  of  the  crops  of  stone  and  boulders. 
Plantations  everywhere  springing  up  screened  the  oats 
and  thecattle  from  the  north-eastern  blasts.  Enterprising 
graziers  invested  in  shorthorns  and  improved  the  native 
breeds  of  the  Aberdeen  and  the  Angus,  till  buyers  came 
from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  the  tons  of  beef 
consigned  daily  to  the  south  commanded  the  highest 
prices  in  London  markets.  The  city  flourished  like  the 
country.  The  pushing  Aberdonians  made  money  of 
everything,  even  of  their  granite  :  they  made  paper 
for  half  the  kingdom  :  wove  cottons  and  spun 
wools  :  established  an  absolute  monopoly  in  the  comb 
business  :  went  into  shipbuilding,  till,  before  the  days 
of  steam,  the  famous  Aberdeen  clippers  were  unsur¬ 
passed  :  and  reaped  richer  and  richer  harvests  from 
their  sea,  till  the  city  became  the  chief  place  of  call  for 
the  trawlers.  But  what  the  counties  have  best  reason 
to  value  themselves  on  is  the  long  list  of  illustrious 
sons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  arts  and 
arms,  in  letters  and  the  sciences,  in  adventure  and 
administration.  Perhaps  Mr.  Watt,  who  with  great 
local  knowledge  has  written  an  admirable  county  his¬ 
tory',  may  have  cast  his  net  rather  wide,  including  men 
w'ho  like  Sir  George  Nares  have  only'  a  remote  and. 
casual  connexion.  But  with  all  deductions,  the  roll  is 
a  remarkable  one. 


AN  IDEAL  EDITION. 

“The  Complete  Works  of  John  Keats.”  Edited  by’ 
H.  Buxton  Forman.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Glasgow'  r 
Gowans  and  Gray.  15.  net  each. 

THESE  are  the  first  two  volumes  of  a  new  series, 
to  be  called  “The  Complete  Library.”  If  it  lives 
up  to  its  preliminary'  announcement,  and  to  the 
specimen  volumes  before  us,  it  will  certainly  be  by  far 
the  best  cheap  series  ever  published.  It  is  to  contain 
only  books  of  permanent  value,  as  literature  or  as 
literary  material ;  every  book  will  be  edited  by  “  a  high 
authority'  on  the  subject;”  and  the  text  will  contain 
“  all  the  different  readings,  without  exception,  which 
are  found  in  the  authoritative  editions  or  manuscripts 
as  the  case  may  be.”  The  volumes  are  to  appear 
monthly,  each  is  to  contain  about  250  pages,  and  the  net 
price  is  to  be  a  shilling  in  cloth,  or  two  shillings  in  leather. 
No  such  scholarly  attempt  has  ever  yet  been  made  by  a 
cheap  series,  and  the  first  volume,  containing  “  Endy'- 
mion  ”  and  the  “  Poems  ”  of  1817,  can  scarcely  be  over¬ 
praised,  nor  is  it  indeed  much  in  need  even  of  praise,  for 
it  is  the  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Forman’s  library  edition 
of  Keats  “  brought  up  to  date.”  The  second  volume 
contains  “Isabella,”  “Lamia,”  &c.,  and  the  “Pos¬ 
thumous  and  Fugitive  Poems,”  and  is  in  some  respects 
even  more  valuable  than  the  first,  for  it  contains  a  great 
deal  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  cheap  edition, 
and  the  introductions  to  the  poems  are  even  fuller  and 
more  conveniently  arranged  than  those  in  the  library' 
edition.  That  is  one  of  the  finest  critical  editions 
which  we  have  of  any  English  poet,  and  in  the 
reprint  before  us  there  are  many  new  readings,  together 
with  an  introductory  memoir.  There  are  also  poems 
only  contained  in  the  one-volume  edition  of  1884,  not  in 
the  four-volume  edition  of  1883.  The  notes,  condensed 
from  their  original  form,  and  set  more  naturally'  in  their 
places,  are  printed  in  two  types,  the  author’s  variants 
of  the  text  in  “  old  style  ”  type,  and  the  editor’s  com¬ 
ments  in  “condensed”  type.  The  only  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  these  volumes  is  that  the  print,  though 
fairly  good  in  the  text,  is  extremely  small  in  the  notes, 
so  small  as  to  be  probably'  tryfing  to  many  readers.  No 
doubt  this  is  a  necessary  evil,  if  we  are  to  have  so 
much  for  our  money'.  We  should  add  that  this 
excellent  series  binds  itself  to  give  the  complete  and 
unabridged  works  of  every'  writer  whom  it  publishes. 
In  these  days  of  selections,  for  the  most  part  useless  ta 
the  student  of  literature,  such  a  principle  cannot  be  too 
warmly  commended. 
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NOVELS. 

“  The  Stickit  Minister’s  Wooing.”  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1900.  6.?. 

In  the  preface  to  “The  Stickit  Minister’s  Wooing,” 
Mr.  Crockett  speaks  with  gratitude  of  one  at  whose 
instance  this  second  series  of  “  The  Stickit  Minister  ” 
stories  has  been  written.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that  Mr.  Crockett’s  gratitude  will  be  shared  by  Mr. 
Crockett’s  readers.  To  the  thoughtful  he  has  long 
figured  as  one  who  has  erred  and  gone  astray  and 
the  declension  from  “  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet  ”  to  “  lone 
March  ”  has  been  a  chastening  spectacle.  That  the  critics 
have  not  suffered  in  silence  is  proved  in  the  present 
instance  by  a  pathetic  protest  from  the  author  that 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  at  least  saw  the  points  of  his 
style.  One  is  always  glad  of  the  smallest  scrap 
of  added  information  on  the  subject  of  Stevenson 
even  when  as  in  this  case  it  is  but  a  reminiscence  from 
a  brother  author  of  “  What  Louis  Stevenson  Thought 
of  Me.”  In  delicate  and  often  beautiful  language  Mr. 
Crockett  conveys  the  fact  that  this  appreciation  of 
Stevenson’s  will  hearten  him  up,  “  when  the  days  of 
■darkness  grow  too  many  and  too  dark.”  The  new 
stories  for  all  their  superiority  to  Mr.  Crockett’s  recent 
work  reproduce,  even  exaggerate,  the  faults  which  were 
so  patent  in  “The  Stickit  Minister.”  The  situations 
are  more  than  a  little  strained,  and  at  times  suspiciously 
melodramatic.  But  for  all  that,  as  Stevenson  said, 
“  they  are  drowned  in  Scotland.”  They  are  racy  with 
the  humours  of  the  soil  and  tender  with  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  common  folk.  And  as  the  reader  listens  to 
the  gibes  of  Gibby  the  Eel,  or  the  thunders  of  the  Man 
of  Wrath,  or  more  contentedly  still  to  the  swish  of  the 
scythes  among  the  yellow  corn,  Mr.  Crockett’s  faults 
after  all  seem  little  things. 

'‘A  Prick  of  Conscience.”  By  Alan  St.  Aubyn. 

London  :  Digby,  Long.  1900.  6s. 

To  take  up  “Alan  St.  Aubyn’s  ”  latest  novel  in  the 
hope  of  finding  more  of  the  dark  mysteries  of  academic 
life  revealed  is  to  be  disappointed,  for,  except  for  a 
casual  reference  to  the  A.D.C.  at  Oxford,  and  the 
statement  that  newly  fledged  Bachelors  of  Arts  wear 
bands,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  author  has 
made  an  intimate  study  of  our  Universities.  The  story 
is  better  than  its  predecessors,  for  it  is  closer  to  actual 
life.  But  there  is  little  novelty  in  the  treatment  of  a 
familiar  situation.  Many  less  readable  novels  are 
published  daily — and  really  there  is  very  little  more  to 
be  said. 

“  A  ViziSr’s  Daughter.”  By  Lillias  Hamilton.  London  : 

Murray.  1900.  6s. 

For  writing  this  book  Dr.  Lillias  Hamilton  de¬ 
serves  the  thanks  of  that  large  class  of  readers  who 
look  to  the  novel  for  the  supply  of  their  historical 
and  geographical  information.  Miss  Hamilton  was 
hampered  by  many  obvious  considerations  in  writing 
on  Afghanistan  at  all.  Nevertheless,  she  has  produced 
a  valuable  picture  ot  Afghan  life  and  manners.  As  a 
story  it  is  somewhat  disappointing,  while  the  every-day 
English  in  which  the  characters  converse,  is  to  say 
the  least  out  of  keeping  with  their  surroundings. 

“  The  Brand  of  the  Broad  Arrow.”  By  Major  Arthur 

Griffiths.  London  :  Pearson.  1900.  6.?. 

A  story  of  crime  and  its  punishment  written  on  what 
may  be  described  as  legitimate  rather  than  sensational 
lines..  Major  Arthur  Griffiths  does  not  attempt  to 
mystify  his  readers.  Herein  he  follows  the  practice  of 
the  writer  in  melodrama  more  closely  than  the  style  of 
the  “shocker.”  The  stage  is  crowded,  but  on  the 
whole  the  book  is  agreeably  written  and  healthy  in 
sentiment.  It  will  hold  its  own  against  the  bulk  of  its 
rivals. 

“One  of  Ourselves.”  By  L.  B.  Walford.  London: 

Longmans.  1900.  6s. 

A  tale  of  those  sisters  who  want  to  marry  the  same 
man.  The  young  women  are  vulgar  in  their  methods 
of  husband-hunting  ;  their  hero  is  mistaken  for  a  fool 
and  is  revealed  as  a  scoundrel.  The  subject  does  not 
entice,  and  the  poor  opportunities  it  offers  are  lost  in 
■the  banality  of  the  style  and  the  vivacious  inanity  of  the 
dialogues  and  descriptions. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  A  Critical  Exposition  of  the  Philosophy  of  Leibniz.”  By 

Bertrand  Russell.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 

1 900.  7s.  6  d. 

“Francis  Hutcheson.”  By  Wm.  Robert  Scott.  Cambridge: 

At  the  University  Press.  1900.  8^. 

These  books  appear  to  be  members  of  a  series  of  works  in¬ 
tended  to  be  either  expositions  of  philosophy  or  biographies  of 
men  famous  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  The  first  above 
mentioned  is  a  laborious  and  minute  criticism  of  the  philosophy 
of  Leibniz  which  can  appeal  only  to  professed  philosophical 
students  and  contains  little,  almost  no,  biographical  matter. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  least  degree  historical  ;  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  work  being  to  examine  Leibniz’s  philosophy  as  an  objective 
system  set  out  in  its  logical  relations  and  exposed  to 
severely  logical  tests.  The  aim  is  to  give  that  systematic 
coherency  to  the  metaphysical  conceptions  and  doctrines  of 
Liebniz  the  want  of  which  constitutes  the  student’s  chief  diffi¬ 
culty.  Mr.  Russell  has  done  this  with  great  care  and  acute¬ 
ness.  To  the  reader  familiar  with  the  abstract  discussions  of 
philosophy  Mr.  Russell’s  work  is  a  piece  of  intellectual  gym¬ 
nastics  of  the  most  valuable  kind.  But  though  we  agree  that 
Mr.  Russell’s  method  of  criticism  does  afford  opportunities  for 
introducing  the  examination  of  the  great  philosophical 
problems  that  form  the  subject  matter  of  all  philo¬ 
sophical  systems,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  the  most 
appropriate  and  useful  method  of  introduction  to  them  :  in 
short  we  are  bound  to  make  it  clear  that  the  book  can  only  be 
valuable  to  the  student  who  is  thoroughly, Jamihar  with  the 
subject.  Mr.  Scott’s  book  is  not  of  such  a  formidable  charac¬ 
ter.  We  can  imagine  any  reader  who  has  no  more  than  the 
ordinary  university  man’s  acquaintance  with  philosophical  and 
ethical  questions  being  greatly  interested  in  it.  Mr.  Scott 
shows  that  Hutcheson’s  influence  on  general  culture  and  his 
place  in  the  history  of  modern  philosophical  thought  was  very 
considerable  not  only  in  Scotland,  where  he  remains  still  a 
living  and  picturesque  figure  in  university  tradition,  but  in 
England  and  Germany  ;  though  he  is  not  one  of  the  great 
original  thinkers  of  philosophy.  The  chapter  is  specially 
readable  in  which  Mr.  Scott  traces  the  modern  utilitarianism 
through  Hutcheson  (with  his  notable  phrase  of  the  “greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number”)  to  the  Roman  philosophic 
writers.  We  have  read  Mr.  Scott’s  book  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  appreciation  for  his  restauration  of  Hutcheson’s 
memory. 

“  Where  Black  Rules  White.”  By  Hesketh  Prichard. 

London  :  Constable.  1900.  125-. 

Mr.  Prichard’s  description,  of  his  journey  about  and  across 
Hayti  has  a  certain  attraction  for  both  ethnical  and  political 
students.  He  saw  much  in  Hayti  which  is  just  what  would  be 
expected  from  a  priori  speculation.  Very  little  indeed  is  known 
of  the  island  as  it  exists  to-day,  though  it  has  its  place  in  the 
romantic  history  of  the  West  Indies.  Toussaint  L’Ouverture 
has  a  place  in  the  memory  of  all  who  have  given  any  heed 
to  the  relations  of  France  with  Hayti  100  years  ago.  Hayti 
has  put  on  many  of  the  airs  of  European  government,  and  its 
rulers  have  assumed  pompous  and  meaningless  Imperial  titles 
in  the  intervals  of  revolutions  which  have  resulted  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Republics  more  corrupt  and  exclusive  than  most. 
The  Haytian,  his  mere  brutism  apart,  is  a  sort  of  political 
monkey,  and  Hayti  is  a  very  excellent  place  to  live  out  of. 
This  black  Republic  knows  how  to  keep  itself  aloof  from  the 
world.  Mr.  Prichard  speaks  of  it  as  “  Hayti  the  mysterious  !” 
Ships  and  cables  touch  her  shores  ;  but  though  she  pays 
countries  like  France  and  America  the  compliment  of  imitating 
their  institutions  in  name,  she  will  run  no  risks  from  settlers. 
There  appears  to  exist  a  constant  dread  that  if  the  white  man 
were  to  secure  possession  there  would  be  a  return  to  slavery. 
The  watchword  of  those  in  whose  hands  the  so-called  Govern¬ 
ment  is  concentrated  is  “  Hayti  for  the  Haytians  !  ”  which, 
says  Mr.  Prichard,  being  interpreted  means  “  Conservatism  to 
savagery.” 

“The  Little  Red  Book  of  Bristol.”  Edited  by  Francis  B. 

Bickley.  2  vols.  Bristol :  Hemmons  ;  London  :  Sotheran. 

1900. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  what  the  “  Little  Red  B'ook  of 
Bristol  ”  is,  the  title  of  these  big  handsome  volumes  bound  in 
dark  red  will  seem  to  be  a  joke.  The  “  Little  Red  Book  of 
Bristol”  was  a  volume  of  early  municipal  records  1 1  A-  in.  by 
8j-  in.  It  contained  206  leaves,  and  was  bound  in  boards  covered 
with  deerskin  stained  red.  The  decision  of  the  Corporation  to 
publish  the  work,  which  is  invaluable  to  all  inquirers  into  the 
municipal,  commercial  and  social  history  of  Bristol,  will  be 
welcomed  by  Bristolians  and  antiquaries.  The  work  of  repro¬ 
duction  has  been  most  admirably  done,  and  the  value  of  the 
book  enhanced  by  the  translation  printed  in  parallel  columns 
with  the  original  French  and  Latin. 

“  Wooings  and  Weddings.”  By  Louise  Jordan  Miln.  London  : 

Pearson.  1900.  i6.r. 

Mrs.  Miln’s  book  is  a  very  industrious  compilation  about  an 
institution  in  which  the  average  man  and  woman  are  interested. 
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She  has  done  for  the  marriage  customs  of  the  world  what  she 
did  a  year  or  two  ago  for  the  children  of  various  countries.  She 
finds  the  marriage  customs  of  most  races  strangely  alike, 
though  of  infinite  variety,  and  she  comes  to  the  rather  startling 
conclusion  that  between  London  and  Teheran  there  is  little  to 
choose  in  regard  to  the  position  of  woman.  She  believes 
moreover  that  woman’s  position  is  very  much  now  what  it 
always  was,  agitations  for  greater  freedom  and  it  may  perhaps 
be  said  less  responsibility  notwithstanding. 

“  The  Life  of  Paris.”  By  Richard  Whiteing.  London:  John 

Murray.  1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Whiteing  in  his  first  sketch  plays  the  part  of  a  “  diable 
boiteux  ”  who  takes  his  readers  up  to  the  top  of  the  Tour 
Eiffel  and  makes  the  walls  of  the  buildings  below  transparent  ; 
so  that  they  can  see  at  work  the  various  political,  social,  and 
religious  machines  through  which  the  average  Frenchman  is 
passed.  Mr.  Whiteing,  however,  puts  the  best  of  his  straw¬ 
berries  at  the  top  of  the  basket  ;  and  the  study  on  Fashionable 
Paris  which  forms  the  “  dessous  du  panier”  is  much  inferior 
to  the  opening  sketches. 

“  Domesticities.”  By  E.  V.  Lucas.  London :  Smith,  Elder. 

1 90c.  5J. 

Mr.  Lucas  describes  this  collection  of  essays  from  various 
magazines  as  “a  little  book  of  household  impressions,”  and 
writes  a  dedication  which  disarms  criticism.  If  Mr.  Lucas’ 
points  are  sometimes  rather  obvious  it  may  at  least  be  said 
that  he  has  the  instinct  of  the  essayist  and  his  brief  gossipy 
chapters  on  everything  from  a  catalogue  to  a  walking-stick 
will  amuse  those  who  are  unequal  to  serious  reading*,  but  have 
no  immediate  leaning  towards  fiction. 

“  Among  the  Berbers  of  Algeria,”  by  Anthony  Wilkin 
(London  :  Unwin.  1 6s.),  takes  us  to  a  country  within  40  hours 
of  London,  which,  as  the  author  says,  is  strangely  little  known 
to  English  tourists.  “Algiers  they  know,  Tunis  they  know; 
Kabylia  they  have  heard  of.  Of  the  rest  they  know  and  hear 
nothing  ;  indeed,  in  more  than  one  village  we  found  ourselves  the 
first  English  visitors,  while  in  many  the  women  and  children 
had  rarely  before  seen  a  European  of  any  kind.”  The  interest 
of  Mr.  Wilkin’s  book  is  enhanced  by  some  excellent  repro¬ 
ductions  from  photographs  taken  by  himself.  Mr.  Wilkin 
■warns  English  ladies,  who  have  not  already  learned  to  rough  it 
in  a  Mohammedan  country,  not  to  attempt  the  Aures  nor 
Kabylia  if  it  is  proposed  to  stay  with  the  Caids  in  the  native 
villages.  What  a  woman  can  accomplish,  however,  in  the  way 
of  travel  and  exploration  in  the  Sahara  is  shown  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bell’s  translation  of  Mme.  Jean  Pommerol’s  work  “Among  the 
Women  of  the  Sahara ”  (London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett,  ij.). 
The  Arab  and  Berber  women  strike  one  as  very  much  like  most 
women  under  Moslem  conditions.  Mme.  Pommerol  had  to 
overcome  many  scruples  in  order  to  get  the  insight  into  their 
lives  which  her  book  affords.  She  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  impressed  with  their  virtue  which  one  Caid,  assured 
her  “  they  guard  even  as  Khadija  did.” 

Messrs.  Dent  have  just  added  to  their  charming  Temple 
Classics  Series  George  Sand’s  “  Master  Mosaic  Workers”  with 
twelve  illustrations  by  Charles  Robinson,  “  Ivanhoe  ”  in  two 
volumes,  illustrated  by  C.  E.  and  FI.  M.  Brock,  and  “  Fairy  Tales 
from  the  Arabian  Nights  ”  illustrated  by  T.  FI.  Robinson.  Two 
new  volumes  in  the  same  publishers’  series  of  “  Temple  Primers  ” 
are  on  Modern  Chemistry — I.  “  Theoretical  ’’and  II.  “Systema¬ 
tic” — both  by  Dr.  William  Ramsay.  In  Messrs.  Methuen’s 
“Little  Library”  we  get  “  English  Prose,”  “  English  Lyrics,” 
“  Edthen,”  and  “  Scottish  Verse  ”  four  delightfully  com¬ 
pact  little  volumes.  “  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  ”  is  the 
latest  addition  to  Messrs.  Bell’s  “  Chiswick  Shakespeare.” 

.“The  Journal  of  Education,  1900”— containing  the  issues 
for  that  year  from  January  to  December— is,  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  a  mine  of  information  on  educational  movements.  Its 
sympathies  are  eclectic,  and  its  first  consideration  everything 
that  may  serve  to  advance  the  cause  of  education. — “  The  Boys’ 
Club”  (David  Nutt.  2 s.  6 d) — a  manual  written  by  Mr.  B. 
Paul  Neuman,  with  supplementary  chapters  by  Messrs.  A.  F. 
Jenkin,  E.  M.  S.  Pilkington  and  T.  E.  Gray — will  afford  useful 
hints  to  workers  in  this  particular  field  of  education.  Boys’ 
clubs  are  a  recent  growth  and  their  utility  in  saving  thousands 
who  would  turn  such  education  as  they  have  received  at  Board 
schools  to  the  worst  purpose  has  been  amply  proved. 

With  the  issue  of  its  twentieth  volume  the  “  Strand 
Magazine”  (Newnes)  completes  its  tenth  year.  With  the 
issue  of  its  second  volume  the  “Sunday  Strand”  completes 
its  first  year.  The  popularity  of  the  “Strand  Magazine” 
has  been  responsible  for  a  flood  of  cheap  magazines  in 
the  last  few  years.  In  its  own  department  it  remains  easily 
first  in  the  quality  of  its  fiction  ;  its  essays,  like  those  of  its 
rivals,  are  trivial  and  poor  from  the  literary  point  of  view. 
The  “Sunday  Strand”  is  a  religious  copy  of  the  older 
magazine. 

“  Lodge’s  Peerage  and  Baronetage  ”  (Hurst  and  Blackett)  is 
now  in  its  seventieth  issue.  The  work  of  revision  appears  to 
have  been  as  carefully  done  as  usual,  and  it  is  brought  as  far  as 
possible  down  ter  date  by  the  inclusion  of  the  New  Year’s 
honours. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Serenissime.  By  Ernest  La  Jeunesse.  Paris  :  Charpentier- 

Fasquelle.  1900.  3f.  50c. 

We  are  disappointed  with  M.  Ernest  La  Jeunesse’s  new- 
novel.  At  times  he  puzzles  us  as  much  as  Mallarmd  ;  and 
with  far  less  reason.  He  has  no  subtleties  to  put  forward  : 
and  then  he  does  not  even  provide  a  key.  In  fact,  we  are 
bewildered.  Why  the  Grande-Duchesse  de  Schmerz-Traurig 
goes  forth  shabbily  disguised  one  night  to  sell  the  “  Presse,”  we 
fail  to  understand.  Nor  are  we  less  surprised  at  her  accepting 
five  francs  from  a  strange  individual,  and  becoming  his  mistress 
on  the  spot.  The  subsequent  conversations  between  them  leave 
us  no  more  enlightened  ;  and,  when  the  man  is  introduced  into 
his  mistress’  home  as  a  servant,  when  unearthly  guests  arrive, 
we — worn  out — take  leave  of  the  Grande-Duchesse  de  Schmerz- 
Traurig  without  wondering  (or  caring)  what  will  happen  to  her, 
to  him,  or  to  the  guests. 

L Heritage  des  Kcrlouan.  By  Ernest  Daudet.  Paris  :  Plon. 

1900.  3f.  50c. 

Never  in  our  readings  have  we  been  more  exasperated  than 
by  this  story  of  an  unlikely  “  inheritance.”  In  England  it 
would  pass  as  one  of  those  novels  written  solely  for  the  circu¬ 
lating  libraries  of  Suburbia  and  the  provinces.  Its  proper  sur¬ 
roundings  are  a  “  parlour  ”  where  patterns  in  wool  are  perpe¬ 
trated,  where  that  miscellaneous  meal,  hot  and  cold,  composed 
of  remnants  and  all  things — the  “high-tea” — takes  place  ;  where 
penny  weeklies  are  read  aloud  by  the  light  of  a  dull  lamp,  near 
artificial  flou'ers  and  fruits.  In  France — where  “style”  is  more 
appreciated  than  “incident,”  where  writing  is  not  “  taken  up 
as  a  last  means  of  livelihood  by  people  -who  have  failed  con¬ 
spicuously  at  all  crafts,  or  others  who  think  it  “  must  be- 
nice  to  write”- — “  L’Heritage  des  Kerlouan,”  frankly,  is  an 
unwarrantable  incongruity,  an  unpardonable  offence.  The 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 
ES:r17SHED  FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF  COAL  GAS  MADE  GOOD. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL. 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed  -  -  £2,385,000. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS  -  £400,000. 

Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary,  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.  Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S  AND  GENERAL 

A88UKANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  at  the  rate  of  £860,000. 

CLAIMS  PAID  exceed  £2,800,000. 

Over  £227,000  added  to  Funds  during  the  two  years  an® 
eight  months  ended  December  31st,  1899. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Officer  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


FIRE.  UNION  LIFE. 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne ,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORNH8LL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.  Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 


Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.  Non-Forfeitable  Policies,. 

Fire  Manager — W.  G.  WILKINS.  Sub-Fire  Manager — A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary-L.  K.  FAGDEN.  CHARLES  DARRELL,  Secretary. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITA!.  -  ■  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office:  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABUSHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumula.ted  Funds,  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £5,423,000. 

More  than  One-half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

’  COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLION'S. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office  :  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sal-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1848. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.D .  1730. 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSTANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  8Y  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almo3t  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer* s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


QOUNTY  FiRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 


FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


G.  W.  STEVENS, 
G.  E.  RATL1FFE, 


•  Joint 


Secretaries . 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,000,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years’  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


GRESHAM 
LIFE 


Established  1848. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 

OFFICE 


NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


INVESTED  FUTYDS  . .  £38,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall.  Mall,  S.W.  ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  .£300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  MEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

An  Income  of  £35  a  year  for  Life  ;  Payment  at  Death 
of  ^31,000,  or  £1,305  in  20  Annual  Instalments  of 
£S5  5s.  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £950  during  Life,  for 
each  £1,052  12s.  deposited. 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUT0WUVT3G  PASO-OP  EXTENDED 

INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  GHATCE; 

LOANS ;  LIBERAL  GASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  PIALDEMAN,  General  Manager, 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  nev* 
features,  on  application  to 


JJLMJESS  H«  SGOTT,  General  Manager  atid  Secretary , 
ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society ,  Limited. 

UNIVERSAL  LIFE 


ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOT#  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  GASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years’  standing  have  equalled 

45  PEI  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 


LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


SCOTTISH  AMICABLE 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1826, 


Funds  -  £4,200,000. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY. 

LARGE  COMPOUND  BONUSES. 

LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LIBERAL  CONDITIONS 


Head  Office :  35  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 
London  Office:  1  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 
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impression  suggested  is  that  M.  Daudet  sells  his  words  ;  and, 
as  his  plot  is  slight,  he  “  pads ’’—postponing  and  yet  preparing 
us  for  his  feeble  climax,  making  his  characters  deliver  long 
unnecessary  speeches.  We  can  almost  imagine  him  cal¬ 
culating  as  he  went  along ;  counting  up  the  words  at  the  end 
of  every  chapter.  We  feel  sure  he  did  not  lay  down  his  pen 
until  he  had  reached  the  figure  fixed  upon  at  the  outset.  Of 
his  “  style  ”  we  have  nothing  to  say  ;  for  he  has  none.  Nor  has 
he  imagination  or  humour  or  (the  difference  was  vividly  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  Saturday  Review  last  week)  wit.  His  principal 
characters  are  a  dreary  old  man  and  his  monotonous  daughter, 
who,  improbably  enough,  inherit  the  chateau  and  money  of 
The  Marquis  cle  Kerlouan.  They  travel,  yet  visit  nothing 
worth  visiting.  The  father  fears  fortune-hunters  ;  the  daughter, 
conscious  of  her  new  value,  assumes  a  haughty  air.  Both 
•exchange  stilted,  wooden  conversations  :  might  be  strangers. 
Suddenly  the  father  discovers  that  his  new  riches  were  obtained 
criminally  by  the  ancestors  of  the  Marquis.  Only  the  chateau 
rightfully  belongs  to  him.  In  the  most  improbable  manner  he 
discovers  the  real  heir,  an  American  ;  and,  in  the  end,  the 
American  inherits,  and  marries  the  daughter  (abandoned  by 
•the  aristocrat  when  she  loses  her  only  value).  We  should  feel 
sorry  for  the  American  were  he  not  as  depressing  as  his 
fiancee  ;  theirs  must  be  a  deadly  menage.  Apart  from  these 
three  unsympathetic  souls,  M.  Daudet  introduces  us  to  the 
American’s  sister  who,  however,  is  no  more  interesting  than 
her  brother.  At  intervals — when  this  monde  is  not  exchanging 
banalities — we  read  of  the  ship  “  Artemise,”  which  was  looted 
years  and  years  ago  by  the  Kerlouans.  It  is  time  to  say  that 
this  crime  constitutes  M.  Daudet’s  plot — for  by  it  the  Kerlouans 
obtained  their  money.  They  robbed,  and  they  murdered  ;  they 
were  wicked  fellows.  But  in  spite  of  their  sins  they  must  have 
been  far  more  entertaining  than  M.  Daudet’s  present 
■characters. 

Mes  Gratides  C/iasses  dans  TAfrique  Centrale.  By  Edouard 

Foh.  Paris  :  Plon.  1900.  iof. 

An  exciting  volume.  M.  Foh  has  already  described  his 
encounters  with  wild  beasts  in  several  other  books  ;  but  he  is 
as  interesting  as  ever,  and  introduces  us  now  to  new  animals 
and  new  quarters.  Some  men  only  see  a  lion,  yet  return  home 
immediately  to  write  about  it.  Societies  receive  them,  invite 
them  to  deliver  addresses  ;  their  reputation  is  made,  they  are 
referred  to  by  the  newspapers  as  “hardy  explorers.”  And 
they  live  at  home  happily  ever  afterwards.  M.  Foh,  however, 
passes  his  existence  in  dangerous  countries.  No  sooner  has  he 
crossed  one  than  he  enters  another  ;  and  so  his  experiences 
and  his  escapes  are  as  countless  as  they  are  marvellous. 
Sparing  us  domestic  details  (such  as  how  he  boiled  his  coffee 
or  cooked  a  weird  bird),  M.  Foh  confronts  us  with  crocodiles 
and  zebras  in  the  second  chapter.  In  the  third,  we  see  savages 
and  an  hippopotamus  ;  in  the  fourth,  we  come  upon  a  colony 
of  lions.  And,  while  exhilarating  us  with  a  vivid  account  of 
his  own  manoeuvres,  M.  Foh  instructs  us  as  well  by  examining 
the  “  mceurs  ”  of  his  wild  beasts.  Later  on  elephants,  hyenas, 
and  more  than  one  rhinoceros  appear  ;  and  the  author’s  suc¬ 
cesses  maybe  judged  by  a  table  which  credits  him  with  having 
killed  319  formidable  animals  in  three  years — among  them 
being  5  elephants,  4  lions,  6  hyenas,  11  leopards,  19  hippo¬ 
potami,  49  buffaloes— as  well  as  385  baboons  and  odd  birds. 
At  the  same  time  these  figures  do  not  show  wanton 
indiscriminate  slaughter  and  destruction  of  life.  His  perils, 
moreover,  may  be  appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the  startling 
illustrations  that  accompany  the  text.  Photographs  of  under¬ 
growths,  cascades,  and  woods  abound  ;  others  represent 
M.  Foh  firing  on  a  rhinoceros,  taking  aim  at  three  alarming- 
crocodiles,  avoiding  an  infuriated  elephant.  A  fine  picture 
of  two  lions  is  the  last  in  the  book.  Admirably  printed  and 
brightly  written,  M.  Foa’s  latest  volume  deserves  every  com¬ 
mendation.  It  contains  not  a  single  dull  page  ;  it  is  exhilarat¬ 
ing  from  first  to  last. 

Herille.  By  Madame  Jean  Bertheroy.  Paris  :  Ollendorff. 

1900.  3f.  50c. 

Herille  Lepic,  the  son  of  a  country  farmer,  is  admirably 
portrayed.  Sent  to  study  in  the  Latin  Quarter  he  rejoices,  yet 
works;  he  is  ambitious,  resolved  to  “arrive.”  Like  many 
young  Frenchmen  (who,  however,  dwell  more  on  the  Rive 
Droite  than  the  Rive  Gauche),  he  regards  all  women  who  are 
weak  enough  to  fall  with  him  as  playthings  that  may  be  dis¬ 
carded  so  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  union  begins  to  pall.  His 
aim  is  to  amuse  himself,  and  succeed.  All  emotional  obstacles 
(if  they  threaten  the  realisation  of  his  ambitions)  should  be 
removed  ;  a  mistress,  however  faithful,  however  frail,  must  be 
dismissed  with  an  insulting  offer  of ‘a  few  hundred  francs,  if  a 
rich  marriage  presents  itself  or  the  chance  of  making  a  fortune 
arrives.  Never  mind  the  woman,  she  will  “find  ”  somebody 
else  ;  liaisons  cannot  last  for  ever — so  argue  Frenchmen  like 
Herille.  As  a  rule  they  themselves  prosper,  whereas  the 
woman  who  has  sacrificed  herself,  whose  only  fault  was  to  be 
weak  enough  to  believe  in  promises  and  chivalry,  is  plunged 
either  into  loneliness  or  shame.  Happily,  Herille’s  case  is  an 
exception.  After  abandoning  Lea — a  charming  and  entirely 
sympathetic  little  lady — in  order  to  marry  a  wealthy  lawyer’s 
daughter,  he  is  surprised  to  see  he  is  not  worshipped  by  his 


wife.  His  vanity  is  wounded  ; .  it  offends  him  to  find  that  he  is 
not  precious,  no  longer  prized.  And  when  his  wife  elopes  with 
a  friend,  he  is  so  hurt  that  he  forsakes  France  for  Brazil. 
There,  he  speculates  and  amasses  enough  money  to 
“protect”  a  beautiful  native.  But  when  he  loses  his 
money  his  mistress  abandons  him  ;  and  Herille,  again 
wounded,  seeks  solitude  in  a  village  in  France.  Once 
more  he  suffers  in  the  same  way  ;  and  after  recalling  and 
appreciating  the  devotion  of  Lea,  Plerille  dies.  We  doubt 
whether  the  selfish  young  Parisian  will  take  this  lesson  to 
heart  ;  his  conceit  is  far  too  vast.  But  Mme.  Jean  Bertheroy 
is  nevertheless  to  be  congratulated  on  having  written  a  novel 
with  an  excellent  purpose. 

Rcvne  des  Deux  Mondcs.  ier  janvier  1901.  3k 

A  number  of  remarkable  interest.  M.  Ernest  Daudet  com¬ 
mences  a  series  of  studies  of  the  events  which  immediately 
preceded  the  coup  d’etat  of  XVIII  Fructidor  and  the  Marquis 
de  Gabriac  begins  an  account  of  his  embassy  at  the  Vatican  in 
1878-1880  which  should  prove  instructive  as  to  the  relations 
which  Leo  XIII.  desired  to  inaugurate  with  France  at  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  ;  M.  Bourget  continues  his  some¬ 
what  morbid  study  “  Le  Fantome”  and  M.  Charmes  makes 
some  remarkably  instructive  comments  on  the  conduct  of  the 
American  Senate  with  regard  to  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty. 
He  treats  the  United  States  with  indulgence  as  a  young  nation 
which  has  been  admitted  to  a  diplomatic  equality  with  Europe 
but  has  hardly  yet  learned  the  manners  of  her  station.  As  to 
England  “  if”  he  truly  says  “  Lord  Salisbury  has  the  leisure  to 
read  again  his  own  speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet, 
perhaps  he  will  find  to-day  that  the  dithyrambs  in  which  he 
celebrated  Mr.  McKinley’s  victory  were  somewhat  excessive.” 

Revue  de  Paris.  ier  janvier.  2f.  30c. 

While  ignoring  M.  Van  Hamel’s  hysterical  paper  on  Mr- 
Kruger’s  sojourn  in  France,  we  have  to  call  attention  to  a 
brilliant  novel  (“  Eve  Victorieuse”),  by  M.  Pierre  de  Coulerain, 
which  is  sure  to  inspire  admiration  when  it  appears  eventually 
in  book  form.  We  have  only  seen  the  first  two  instalments  ; 
but  both  are  so  vivid,  so  powerful,  so  admirably  written  that 
we  have  no  fear  of  being  disappointed  later  on.  The  story,  in 
fact,  discloses  evidence  of  the  most  careful  workmanship  ;  few 
French  authors  possess  so  faithful  an  idea  of  American  life, 
its  merits  and  its  faults.  After  introducing  his  characters  to  us 
in  New  York,  M.  Coulerain  brings  them  over  to  Paris.  His 
heroine  (who  has  left  her  husband  behind)  and  Dora  (whose 
fiancee  is  also  absent)  explore  Paris  with  friends.  They  go 
everywhere  ;  visit  the  fastest  places,  and,  in  a  description  of 
one  of  them,  we  recognise  a  certain  night  restaurant  in  the 
Rue  Royale.  Here,  M.  de  Coulerain  proves  himself  to  be  a 
brilliant  descriptive  writer  ;  later  on  we  find  him  to  be  as  keen 
a  psychologist  as  Paul  Bourget— unless  we  are  very  much 
mistaken  his  novel  will  develop  into  a  veritable  masterpiece. 
The  “  Dialogues  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert  ”  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  ;  a  paper  on  “  La  Mort  de  Josephine”  (1814), 
the  continuation  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells’  “  Invisible  Man,”  and  two 
or  three  other  able  articles  complete  an  exceptionally  good 
number. 

Revue  des  Revues. 

M.  Henry  Berenger,  in  an  impartial  article  on  “  La  Genie  de 
la  France  d’apres  ses  Origines,”  discusses  Nationalism  and 
Veritable  Patriotism.  His  criticisms  are  shrewd,  and  his 
conclusions  justifiable.  As  he  will  return  to  the  subject  (a  vast 
one)  later  on,  we  will  reserve  further  comment  until  he  has  fully 
developed  his  argument.  According  to  M.  Alfred  Duquet, 
Moltke  has  been  over-estimated  as  a  general ;  the  author  seeks 
to  prove  his  discovery  by  quoting  a  few  not  too  important 
blunders  perpetrated  by  Moltke  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  The  “analysis”  of  foreign  reviews  is  capably  accom¬ 
plished  ;  the  caricatures  are  less  offensive  than  usual. 
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“The  standard  of  highest  purity.”— The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 

CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day . 

f 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


0  ft  PURE  n  y  A  ft  fil  A  0  PREVENTS  MANY 

0Slf40^  O  VEGETABLE  bnAlfullHL  ILLNESSES. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing,  invaluable  in  FeveVs,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure.  No  one  who  takes  it  constantly  need  fear 
Cholera. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  ljd. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid.,  the  most  agreeable  form 
of  this  popular  remedy.  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


BELGIUM. 

Ideal  Winter  Resort,  within  12  hours  of  London. 

Dry  and  Invigorating  Climate.  Sheltered  Position.  Magnificent 
CASINO  always  open.  Hunting,  Skating,  Shooting, 
Tobogganing.  Frequent  Concerts. 

Excellent  Hotel  Accommodation  on  inclusive  tariff  from  6s.  daily. 

For  details  apply  to-M.  JULES  CREHAY,  CASINO.  SPA. 


DR,  J.  OOLLiS  BROWNE’S  0HL0R0DYNE, 


QftionrAX 


cuiLV  amviXM 


CH10R0DYNE 


THB  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

P*  ‘s  Emitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 

InLUKUUYNC  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
tffcIBGa  rf5*  sni  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 

uHLuKUlJYNE  °ften  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fevei, 
a  fta  Croup,  Ague. 

fiHfinVME  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
Ui  I  kU?&UU  I  Ilia  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
bHLUnUlJ YUE  EPiIePsy>  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 

ftffSftUSWfcifi?  is  the  °PIy  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
8,  81 1*0 tlOO  I  SpSfe  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.” — See 
Lancet ,  i  December.  1864. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  v/as  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  ijd.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne  ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


Egypts-  peerless  conrriDution 
ro  modern  luxury  ° 

Xr£ 


IAN  AC  LI  S 
_  CIGARETTE: 

0  F ALLTOBACCON I5T5  .  V .  ?  ,7 


15fA  new  Bond  Street,  London,  w. 


When  Buying'  a  Bicycle, 

'®“a'  look  at  the  tyre®.  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price 


Trade  Mark. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Alma  St.,  Coventry. 

160  to  166  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  : — Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


Rowland’s 

MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf:  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3g.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TEN,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 


J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq„  W. 

on  jlg  joints. 


1  Q  THE.  MOST 

NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  f\  fa 

JOMFQRTiNG. 


ALCOHOLIC  EXCESS. 

DRINK  HABIT  PERMANENTLY  ERADICATED  AT  HOME 
in  THREE  WEEKS  by  the  now  recognised  “  TACQUARU  ”  Specific 
Treatment.  Success  guaranteed.  See  Testimonials  from  LONDON 
Diocesan  Mission  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
and  result  of  great  Public  Test.  Write  in  confidence  (or  call) 

The  Secretary,  The  TACQL’ARU  Co.,  The  Clock  House, 

27  Arundel  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C 


City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOB  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 

KINGDOM. 

Patron  — H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES,  K.G. 

The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 
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ON  TUESDAY  NEXT. 

With  163  Diagrams.  Medium  8vo.  Price  One  Guinea  nt  u. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 

GARDEN  l"  PLANTS. 

By  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S. 

Late  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Socije  , 
Horticultural  Lecturer  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
Formerly  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  &c. 

THE  SPECSAL  FEATURES  OF  TH5S  BOOH  ARE;- 

1.  It  deals  with  all  Garden  Plants — Flowers,  Ferns,  Fruits,  Vege¬ 

tables,  Shrubs,  and  Trees — worth  growing  in  the  Open  Air  in 
the  British  Isles. 

2.  Every  species  is  described,  and  information  is  given  as  to  the 

methods  of  cultivation  and  propagation. 

3.  The  species  are  arranged  in  their  natural  orders,  and  a  full  Index 

of  English  and  Latin  Names  is  given. 

4.  Practical  Essays  on  the  Life  History  of  Plants  and  on  the  vaiious 

gardening  operations,  illustrated  where  necessary. 

5.  A  Glossary  of  Botanical  and  Gardening  Terms,  illustrated  where 

necessary. 

6.  The  Book  contains  1,204  PP-  medium  8vo.  and  the  price  is  only 

One  Guinea  net. 


NEW  ROMANCE  BY  A.  W.  MARCHMONT. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN. 

By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont, 

Author  of  “  By  Right  of  Sword,”  “  A  Dash  for  a  Throne,”  &c. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

“A  delightfully  exciting  novel.” — Guardian. 

“  Exceedingly  interesting  and  thrilling.” — Hants  Advertiser. 


SAMPLERS  AMD  TAPESTRY  EMBRal- 

DERIlES.  By  Marcus  B.  FIuish,  LL.B.,  Author  of  “Japan 
and  its  Art,”  “  G-reek  Terra  Cotta  Statuettes,”  &c.  Also 
THE  STITCHERY  OF  THE  SAME.  By  Mrs. 
Head.  And  FOREIGN  SAMPLERS.  By  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Longman.  With  30  Reproductions  in  Colours,  and  40  Illus¬ 
trations  in  Monochrome.  4to.  Two  Guineas  net. 

%*  The  Edition  is  strictly  limited  to  600  copies. 


THE  SUCCESSORS  OP  DRAKE.  By  Julian 

Corbett,  Author  of  “Drake  and  the  Tudor  Navy,”  &c.  With 
4  Portraits  (2  Photogravures)  and  12  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.  21s. 

_  “  Mr.  Corbett's  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  the 
times,  and  is  full  of  lucid  information  and  of  ripe  judgment,  marked  equally  by 
erudition  and  by  the  ability  to  group  facts,  and  to  give  them  their  right  proportion. 
The  illustrations  are  good,  and  the  volume  should  be  widely  read.” 

Army  and  Navy  Gazette. 

ST.  KILBA.  By  Norman  Heathcote.  With  So 

Illustrations  from  Sketches  and  Photographs  of  the  People, 
Scenery  and  Birds,  by  the  Author.  8vo.  ios.  6d.  net. 

“If  Mr.  Heathcote  really  wished  to  keep  St.  Kilda  as  a  happy  hunting-ground 
for  himself  and  his  intrepid  sister  he  should  not  have  written  such  an  attractive 
book  about  it,  and,  above  all,  he  should  not  have  packed  his  book  with  alluring 
illustrations.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


EDUCATION  AMD  LIFE  :  Papers  and  Ad¬ 
dresses.  By  James  H.  Baker,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  President  of  the 
University  of  Colorado.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  [On  Tuesday  next. 


WORKS  BY  S.  J.  STONE,  ffi.A. 

Late  Vicar  of  All  Hallows,  City  of  -  London. 

THE  KMIGHT  OF  INTERCESSION,  and 

other  Poems.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LAYS  OF  IONA,  and  other  Poems.  Cr.  Svo.  6s. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  395.  JANUARY 


1.  THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  AMERI¬ 

CAN  CIVIL  WAR. 

2.  LANDSCAPE  :  SYMBOLIC, 

IMAGINATIVE,  AND  AC¬ 
TUAL. 

3.  SOPHIA  DOROTHEA. 

4.  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF 

FOX-HUNTING. 

5.  RECENT  APPRECIATIONS 

OF  OLIVER  CROMWELL. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 
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1901.  8vo.  price  6s. 

[On  Tuesday  next. 

6.  VELAZQUEZ. 

7.  FICTION  AND  POLITICS. 

S.  TPIE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
CICERO. 

9.  MADAME  DU  DEFFAND  AND 
HER  FRIENDS. 

|  10.  THE  SITUATION  IN  IRE¬ 
LAND. 

11.  OUR  SOUTH  AFRICAN 
TROUBLES. 

• 

London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

William  Shakespeare  (FI.  W.  Mabie).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan- 
Co.  21s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Wastrel  (Mary  Angela  Dickens).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

Good  for  Nothing  (G.  J.  W'hyte-Melville).  Ward,  Lock.  31-.  6d. 

History. 

“Cambridge  Flistorical  Series”:  Canada,  1760-1900  (Sir  John  G. 
Bourinot),  6s.  ;  Western  Civilisation  (W.  Cunningham),  4 r.  6d.  j. 
The  French  Monarchy,  1483-1789  (A.  J.  Grant.  2  vols.),  9 s. 
Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 

Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family  History  (J.  Florace  Round).  Constable. 
12s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Destruction  of  Ancient  Rome  (Rodolfo  Lanciani).  New  York  ; 
The  Macmillan  Co.  8r.  6d. 

A  Flistory  of  Colonization  (Henry  C.  Morris.  2  vols.).  New  York:. 
The  Macmillan  Co.  15^.  net. 

School  Books. 

“Self  Educator  Series”: — Latin  (W.  A.  Edward).  Flodder  and 
Stoughton.  2s.'  6d. 

Second  Latin  Reader,  A  (George  B.  Gardiner  and  Andrew  Gardiner). 
Arnold,  is.  6 d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Fact  and  Fable  in  Psychology  (Joseph  Jastrow).  Boston  :  Houghton. 
$2.  co. 

England’s  Neglect  of  Science  (Professor  John  Perry).  Unwin. 
2s.  6 d.  net. 

Concentration  (Arthur  Lovell).  Nichols.  2s.  net. 

Metaphysica,  Nora  et  Vetusta  (Par  S.  S.  Laurie.  Traduite  sur  la 
Deuxienie  Edition  anglaise  par  Georges  Remade).  Tournai  : 
Decallonne-Liagre.  3ft'.  50. 

Ethics  of  the  Great  French  Rationalists  (Charles  T.  Gorham).  Watts 
and  Co.  is. 

Travel. 

Rumania  in  1900  (G.  Benzer,  Consul-General  of  Rumania).  Asher. 
iol  net. 

Spanish  Highways  and  Byways  (Katharine  Lee  Bates).  New  York  ; 
The  Macmillan  Co.  8 s.  6 d.  net. 

Verse. 

Under  Arms  (Charles  Doughty).  Constable,  is.  6d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Book  of  Peace,  The  (Pamela  Tennant).  Chiswick  Press.  6s.  net. 
Bridge  Whist  (C.  J.  Melrose).  Gill.  2s-  6 d. 

Catalogue  of  the  Scarabs  ( belonging  to  George  Fraser).  Quaritch.  ioj. 
Chess  Endings  from  Modern  Master  Play  (Jacques  Mieses).  Rout- 
ledge.  is.  6 d. 

Clubs,  1901  (Edited  by  E.  C.  Austen  Leigh).  Spottiswoode.  3-r.  6d. 
Dictionary  of  Quotations  (Thomas  B.  Iiarbottle  and  Colonel  Philip  FI. 
Dalbiac).  Sonnenschein.  Js.  6 d. 

Language  of  Handwriting,  The  (Richard  Dimsdale  Stocker).  Sonnen¬ 
schein.  2s-  &d.  net. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  tke  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  art : — 
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Abroad. 
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Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street? 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  ths 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately . 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

„  . Messrs,  boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque, 

. . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

, ,  . . . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines, 

,,  . . . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . . . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 
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Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 
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Mr.  JOHN  MACQUEEN’S  LIST. 

SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth. 


The  First  Edition  having  been  exhausted ,  the  Second  Impression  is 
now  in  the  Press,  and  will  be  Ready  on  Wednesday  next. 

MADAME  BOHEMIA.  By  Francis 

Neilson.  With  Illustrations  by  Charlotte  Harding. 

Daily  News. — “ . We  are  sorry  to  have  Madame  Bohemia  among  such  sordid 

scenes  :  she  deserves  a  better  fate .  The  book  is  full  of  musical  allusions  and 

descriptions,  but  is  more  melodramatic  than  harmonious.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  Mr.  Francis  Neilson  has  chosen  the  pretty  theme  of  a 

woman’s  self-sacrifice  for  his  first  novel . The  theme  is  undeniably  dramatic  and 

forcible,  and  the  novel  gives  unhackneyed  sketches  of  types  and  personalities  in 
‘  Bohemia.’  ” 

Globe. — “  We  have  a  story  of  literary  and  artistic  life  and  character  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  book  should  be  studied.” 

Yorkshire  Post. — “  The  book  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  have  an  air  of 
reality . should  have  a  certain  vogue.” 


THE  FOX- WOMAN.  By  J  ohn  Luther 

Long.  With  Frontispiece  on  Japanese  paper. 

The  Lady. — “ . Is  a  charming  and  original  romance  of  modern  Japan,  written 

in  a  style  that  is  not  only  peculiarly  graceful  in  itself,  but  that  entirely  fits  its  sub- 
j’ect.” 

Gentlewoman.— “  Seldom  has  contemporary  fiction  produced  anything  more 
artistic  and  charming  than  Mr.  John  Luther  Long's  Japanese  story  ‘The  Fox- 
Woman’ . a  most  dainty  and  distinguished  piece  of  work.” 

Literary  World. — “  For  a  long  time  we  have  not  come  across  so  sweet  and  yet  so 

poignant  a  little  story  as  this . Mr.  Long  knows  his  Japan,  and  seems,  too,  to 

know  the  strange  workings  of  the  simple  pagan  Japanese  mind . Mr.  Long  has 

given  us  a  sweet  and  utterly  human  little  story . of  the  scandal-loving  society  of  a 

country  village.” 


ANTONY  DELAYIL,  LL.D.  By 

Geraldine  Hodgson,  Author  of  “  A  Tragedy  of  Errors.” 

World.  —  “  This  is  a  story  of  more  than  average  merit,  and  is  thoroughly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  literary  perspective  is  particularly  well  managed,  the  treatment  artistic, 
and  the  writing  distinctly  good.” 

Athcnceum. — “Excellent  workmanship  distinguishes  this  volume,  and  renders  it 
a  decidedly  pleasing  story . Her  latest  book  is  both  clever  and  wholesome.” 

Literature. — “  Miss  Geraldine  Hodgson  is  a  lady  who  possesses  distinct  merit  as 

a  novelist . Miss  Hodgson  shows  much  power  of  character-drawing,  and  she  gives 

us,  what  is  not  common  in  fiction,  an  interesting  background  in  her  pictures.” 

Spectator. — “  People  who  like  a  quiet  story  will  find  much  to  their  taste  in 
‘  Antony  Delaval.’ . The  book  is  carefully  written.’ 


THE  THIN  RED  LINE.  By  Major 

Arthur  Griffiths. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  “ . It  is  an  excellent  book . Major  Arthur  Griffiths 

writes  quite  frankly  for  that  large  reading  public  which  prefers  its  novels  to  be 
highly  coloured  and  full  of  incident  and  excitement.” 

Piiblishers'  Circular “  Major  Griffiths  has  never  appeared  to  better  advantage 
than  in  ‘  The  Thin  Red  Line,’  which  by  reason  of  its  intensity,  picturesque  surround¬ 
ings,  and  thrilling  incidents  will  hold  the  reader  enchained.” 


THE  BARON'S  SONS.  By  Maurus 

JdKAI. 

Spectator.  —  “  A  brilliant  and  enthralling  romance . Jdkai  dazzles  one  with  his 

gorgeous  ^  invention,  his  genius  of  the  unexpected,  his  vivid  presentation  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  impulsive  and  romantic  race.” 

Bookman.— “  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  Hungarian  novelist 
that  has  yet  been  given  us  in  English.” 

Athenaum.—"  Jdkai  here  again  deals  with  a  period,  naturally  attractive  to  his 

countrymen,  with  which  he  has  successfully  dealt  more  than  once . the  book  is 

written  in  a  sensational  style  so  familiar  to  Jokai’s  readers.” 


TWO  IMPORTANT  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY. 

KRUGER’S  SECRET  SERVICE.  By 

One  Who  Was  In  It.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Times. — “ . The  book  contains  many  interesting  scraps  of  information 

and  views  about  things . the  description  of  the  state  of  Johannesburg  in  the 

Raid  week  contains  much  that  is  novel  and  striking . much  of  it  equals  the  best 

part  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane’s  ‘  Red  Badge  of  Courage.’  ” 

The  Scotsman. — “  This  is  an  interesting  and  readable  narrative . there  is  no 

reason  why  a  story  so  animated  and  so  picturesque  should  not  find  an  audience  of 
its  own.” 

The  Saturday  Review. — “ . The  volume  affords  a  striking  insight  into  the  state 

of  Johannesburg  before  the  war . reveals  a  plot  of  Dr.  Leyds  to  dispose  of 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  ends  with  the  writer’s  participation  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
war . ” 


ENGLAND  EXPECTS  —  BUT  !  ! 

Written  by  Strong  Imperialists.  Price  2s.  6d. 

An  exposure  of  the  rottenness  of  the  party  system,  and  of  the  incompetence  and 
deception  existing  in  successive  Governments. 

The  Speaker.. —  “  It  is  an  unsparing  and,  I  think,  a  true  criticism  of  the  machinery 
of  politics  in  this  country.” 

Mayichcster  Guardian. — “  This  volume  is  exceedingly  entertaining  ;  it  is  indeed, 

as  its  anonymous  authors  say,  ‘Criticism  with  Gloves’ . it  is  frank,  audacious, 

amusing,  often  savage,  and  it  not  unfrequently  hits  the  nail  on  the  head.” 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  W. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


CAMBRIDGE  SCIENCE  PRIMERS. 

Now  Ready.  W’ith  11  Full-page  Plates  and  Diagrams  in  the  Text. 

A  PRIMER  OF  ASTRONOMY.  By  Sir 

Robert  Ball,  F.R.S.,  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Geometry  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 


CAMBRIDGE  BIBLE  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AMD  COLLEGES. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  BOOK  OF  DANIEL.  Edited  by  the 

Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  2S.  6d.  net. 

A  new  list  of  net  prices  of  the  Series  will  be  sent  on  application. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

General  Editor—  G.  W.  Prothero,  Litt.D. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  WESTERN  CIVILISATION 

IN  ITS  ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  (Mediaeval  and  Modern  Times).  By 
W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  With  3  Maps„. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY,  1483-1789. 

By  A.  J.  Grant,  M.A.,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
With  4  Maps.  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  9s. 

CANADA  UNDER  BRITISH  RULE,  1760- 

1900.  By  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot,  LL.D.,  K.C.M.G.  With  8  Maps.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES  FOR 
SCHOOLS  AMD  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

General  Editor — W.  H.  Woodward,  Principal  of  University 
(Day)  Training  College,  Liverpool. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  T.  N.  Toller,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge  ;  Professor  of  English  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
Crown  8vo.  4s. 

For  Queen  s  Scholarship  Examination ,  December,  1901. 

THE  OUTLINES  OF  THE  GROWTH  OF 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  By  Professor  Woodward,  of  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Liverpool.  Based  upon  the  same  Author’s  “  History  of  the  Expansion  of 
the  British  Empire  ”  ;  will  be  published  early  in  the  year  1901.  This  has  been 
prepared  specially  in  view  of  the  needs  of  Candidates  for  Queen’s  Scholarships. 
With  Maps  and  Tables.  Price  is.  6d.  net. 


PITT  PRESS  SHAKESPEARE  FOR 
SCHOOLS. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

KING  HENRY  V.  With  Introduction,  Notes, 

Glossary,  and  Index  by  A.  W.  Verity,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is.  6d. 

Guardian. — “  The  school  edition  of  the  text.” 


PITT  PRESS  SERIES— Mew  Volumes. 

( Subjects  for  C  ambridge  Local  Examinations ,  December ,  1901.) 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  Part  I.  Edited  by 

J.  H.  B.  Masterman,  M.A.  2s. 

ENAULT.— LE  CHIEN  DU  CAPITAINE. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by  M.  de  G.  Verrall,  of  Newnham 
College.  2s. 

FREYTAG.— DIE  JOURNALISTEN.  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  H.  W.  Eve,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College.  2S.  6d. 

HAOFF—  DER  SCHEIK  VON  ALESSAN- 

DRIA  UND  SEINE  SKLAVEN.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary,  by 
W.  Rippmann,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Educational  Times. — “A  welcome  addition  to  the  elementary  reading-books 

available  for  schools . and  Mr.  Rippmann’s  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  good 

editing.” 

Subject  for  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examinations ,  1901. 

BACON. -THE  NEW  ATLANTIS.  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  C.  M.  Smith,  M.A.,  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  is.  6d. 

Szibject  for  London  M atriculation,  J une ,  1901. 

SALLUST.  —  CATILINE.  Edited,  with  In- 

troduction  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Summers,  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  2s. 
Now  Ready.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

FIFTEEN  STUDIES  IN  BOOK-KEEPING. 

With  a  Selection  of  Worked  and  Unworked  Examination  Papers.  By  Walter 
W.  Snailum,  Professional  Associate  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 

Schoolmaster. — “The  fifteen  studies  present  in  gradation  form  a  very  complete 
account  of  the  principles  of  book-keeping.  We  have  spent  considerable  time  over 
this  portion  of  the  book,  and  can  testify  to  the  excellence  of  the  style  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  facts  are  marshalled.” 


Complete  Lists  on  Application. 


London  :  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS,  Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse, 
Ave  Maria  Lane. 
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MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


■A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  their  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to. ,  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
post  19s.  \  Just  ready. 

The  Book  of  Gardening  :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “  Home  Gardening,” 
“Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,”  &c.) 
Very  fully  Illustrated,  i  vol.  demy  Svo,  about  1,200  pp.,  price 
16s.  net,  by  post  16s.  9d. 

Conj'uring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.  By  Prof.  R. 

Kunard.  Being  “  The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring  ”  and  “  The 
Book  of  Card  Tricks”  bound  in  one  vol.  Cloth  gilt,  price  5s., 
by  post  5s.  4d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  9d. 

The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Games.  By  Mary  White. 

These  Games  are  (or  Adults,  and  will  be  found  extremely  service¬ 
able  for  Social  Entertainment.  They  are  Clearly  Explained,  are 
Ingenious,  Clever,  Amusing,  and  Exceedingly  Novel.  In  stiff 
boards,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

.British  Dragonflies.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 

on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols. ,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I ;  Vol.  II. 

I— Z- ) 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Col¬ 
lectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen 
Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Monograms  used  by  the  different 
Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Downman.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post 

3S.  9d. 

"Whist,  Scientific :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Solo  Whist.  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the 
Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands 
printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Bridge  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game 

taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 
“  Scientific  Whist  ”  and  “  Solo  Whist,”  and  by  the  same  Author, 

C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Ilands  in  Colours.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 

D.  Hastings  Irvvin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
12s.  iod. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerde¬ 
main  for  Amateurs  and  Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sachs.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Library  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of 

a  Library,  and  the  values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H. 
Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 
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NOW  READY,  260  pages,  demy  Svo.  price  is.  6d. 

The  Sick  and 

Wounded  in 


South  Africa. 

By  Mr.  BURDETT-COUTTS,  M.P. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  London; 

Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  at  the  Bookstalls. 

-  —  ■ 

The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE: 


THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

& c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 


24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6 d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.  T 


BOYD'S  QOIMERGIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

'  J  'HIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

■*"  and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz., 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 

All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office , 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Gov’nor." 

THE  HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBB  ADAMSON. 

592  pp.  large  crown  8vc  6s. 

“  This  is  a  well-written  novel.  A  feature  is  the  admirable  character  drawing.  It 
is  a  novel  which  can  decidedly  be  recommended  to  lovers  of  a  good  love  story.” 

Scotsman . 

“  No  reader  may  deny  that  he  gets  his  money’s  worth  if  he  invests  in  the  new 
story  by  the  author  of  ‘  The  Young  Gov’nor. ’  Mr.  Adamson  possesses  the  construc¬ 
tive  faculty  necessary  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  he  has  a  pleasant  humour, 
and  drawb  his  characters  ably.” — Newcastle  Chronicle. 


SIMPKIN  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD., 
Stationers’  Hall  Court.  E.C. 


T JIT  A. 

A  SONG  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  YEAR  NINETEEN  HUNDRED 

By  WILLIAM  GERARD.  3s.  6d.  net. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 


T^HE  WALLACE  COLLECTION.— Mr.  CLAUDE 

JL  PHILLIPS,  the  Keeper  of  the  Wallace  Gallery,  is  writing  an  important 
series  of  Articles  on  the  Artisiic  Treasures  in  that  Gallery.  The  first  article,  with 
Illustrations  after  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.,  Greuze,  Watteau. 
Fragonard,  appears  in  the  January  number  of  the  ART  JOURNAL,  price  is.  6d, 
Publishing  Office  26  Ivy  Lane  London.  E.C. 


Royal  academy  of  arts. —  winter 

EXHIBITION  is  now  Open  Daily  from  9  A.M.  to  6  p.m.  Admission,  is. 
Catalogue,  6d.  Season  Ticket,  5s. 


12  January,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review 


THE  NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

EDITED  BY 

CECIL  B.  HARMSWORTH  and  HILDEBRAND  A.  HARMSWORTH. 


The  February  issue  (No.  i)  will  be  published  on  January  24th, 
and  contains  the  following  articles: — 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH.  By  the  Editors. 

THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP.  A  Symposium  by  G.  W.  E. 
Russell,  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  D.D.,  Sir  Edward  Russell, 
Justin  McCarthy,  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P. 

TPIE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CABINET.  By  the 
Earl  of  Crewe. 

THE  L.C.C.  THREE  YEARS  OF  PROGRESSIVE  WORK. 
By  T.  M’Kinnon-Wood,  Ex-Chairman  L.C.C. 

RUSKIN  AND  THE  NEW  LIBERALISM.  By  E.  T.  Cook. 

LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P. 


THE  POETRY  .  OF  MR.  KIPLING.  By  Prof.  Dowden, 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

A  CLUB  IN  RUINS.  By  Max  Beerbohm. 

REGISTRATION  REFORM  :  AN  URGENT  NECESSITY. 
By  R.  Maynard  Leonard. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL.  By  M. 
Randal  Roberts. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES.  By 
Mayson  M.  Beeton. 

MR.  F.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD  AND  HIS  CARICATURES- 
By  Arthur  Lawrence. 


Besides  other  interesting  features.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 

Half-crown  Review  for  One  Shilling. 


Editorial  Office  .  160  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  EX. 

Publishing  Office .  33  &  34  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  . NEW  LIBERAL  REVIEW 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

EDITED  BY 

CECIL  B,  HARMSWORTH  and  HILDEBRAND  A.  HARMSWORTH. 


The  February  issue  (No.  1)  will  be  published  on  January  24th, 
and  contains  the  following  articles 


NOTES  OF  THE  MONTH.  By  the  Editors. 

THE  LIBERAL  LEADERSHIP.  A  Symposium  by  G.  W.  E. 
Russell,  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  D.D.,  Sir  Edward  Russell, 
Justin  McCarthy,  R.  W.  Perks,  M.P. 

TI-IE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CABINET.  By  the 
Earl  of  Crewe. 

THE  L.C.C.  TPIREE  YEARS  OF  PROGRESSIVE  WORK. 
By  T.  M’Kinnon-Wood,  Ex-Chairman  L.C.C. 

RUSKIN  AND  THE  NEW  LIBERALISM.  By  E.  T.  Cook. 


TI-IE  POETRY  OF  MR.  KIPLING.  By  Prof.  Dowden,. 
LL.D.,  D.C.L. 

A  CLUB  IN  RUINS.  By  Max  Beerbohm. 

REGISTRATION  REFORM  :  AN  URGENT  NECESSITY,. 
By  R.  Maynard  Leonard. 

IN  DEFENCE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  FOOTBALL.  By  M. 
Randal  Roberts. 

AN  OBJECT  LESSON  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES.  By 
Mayson  M.  Beeton. 

MR.  F.  CARRUTHERS  GOULD  AND  HIS  CARICATURES- 
By  Arthur  Lawrence. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR  IN  SOUTPI  AFRICA.  By  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P. 


Besides  other  interesting  features.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 

Half-crown  Review  for  One  Shilling. 


Editorial  Office  .  160  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  EX. 

Publishing  Office .  33  &  34  TEMPLE  CHAMBERS,  LONDON,  EX. 
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H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.-HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


SPORTING  MAGAZINE. 

A  complete  set  of  the  above,  from  1792  to  1870,  in  156  vols.,  handsomely 
bound,  containing  many  hundred  beautifully  engraved  plates.  A  large  selection  ! 
of  Standard  and  Scarce  Secondhand  Books. 

LIBRARIES  Purchased  and  Valued. 


CHEAP  BOOKS. 

Threepence  Discount  in  the  Shilling  allowed  from  the  published  price  of  ! 
nearly  all  New  Books,  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  and  Annual  Volumes. 
Catalogues  gratis  and  postage  free.  Orders  by  post  executed  by  return. — 
GILBERT  and  FIELD  (only  address),  67  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  BUOU  BIOGRAPHIES 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 

GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Robert  Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 

Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN'S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

RLCITALS. 

MR.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 

MADAME  LILIAN  ELDEE,  MR.  A.  H.  WEST. 

New  Fantastic  Operetta,  “A  CHRISTMAS  NIGHT'S  DREAM," 
and  Miscellaneous  Programme. 

Daily  at  3.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MR.  GEORGE  GROSSMXTH’S 

ONLY  HUMOROUS  AND  MUSICAL  RECITAL 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert) 

On  THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  at  3. 

Brinsmead  Piano. — Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITE- 
HEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


A  New  Series  of  authoritatively  written,  well  printed, 
substantially  and  tastefully  bound  (in  cloth)  handy 
Biographies  and  Appreciations  of  Leading  Public  Men. 
With  Portraits. 

The  volumes  are,  as  the  name  of  the  series  indicates,  small.  It  is  possible  to  carry 
them  in  the  jacket  pocket  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

They  are,  in  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  equal  in  quality  to  any  half-crown 
volume  on  the  market. 

The  price  is  Sixpence,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  the 
character  of  the  volume  would  justify  a  charge  of  not  less  than  double  that  amount. 

VOL.  I. 

The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHIMBERLAIN, 

M.P.  By  Arthur  Wallace,  Author  of  “  Lord  Rosebery:  His  Words  and 
His  Works.” 

VOL.  II. 

LORD  KITCHENER.  By  W.  Francis  Aitken, 

Author  of  “  Baden-Powell  :  The  Hero  of  Mafeking.” 

VOL.  III. 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR.  By 

Ernest  Russell. 

VOL.  IV. 

MR.  JOHN  BURNS,  M.P.  By  G.  H.  Knott. 

VOL.  V.  will  be 

LORD  SALISBURY.  By  Edward  Salmon. 

Among  the  other  volumes  arranged  for  are  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Lord  Rosebery,  | 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 

PRESS  NOTiCES. 

“  Succinct  and  candidly  written . will  no  doubt  be  popular.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Interesting,  informative,  and  cleverly  written.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Brief, _  readable,  well  informed,  and  neatly  appointed  as  it  is,  the  little  book 
-cannot  fail  to  prove  welcome  to  many.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  Very  welcome,  and  should  be  widely  appreciated  in  many  circles.” 

Liverpool  C owner. 

“  Concisely  written,  clearly  printed,  and  give  just  the  facts  that  busy  people  are  | 
anxious  to  know.” — Lloyd's  News. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prelection  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private." 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


QUEER  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MASYLSBONB  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

OMEN530YfED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patrons— H.R.H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 

President- THE  VISCOUNT  POSTMAN. 

Treasurer— ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  eeen  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses’  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  IS  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank-  | 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS  , Secretary .  [ 


ORIENT  LINE 

T0  AUSTRALIA,  [JEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  (  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


PO  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

.  OC  U.  SERVICES. 


Pa  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  ©G  W.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,i22  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C. ,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


P.  &0. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCR0FT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London/’ 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane.  Lombard  Street,  LondoD,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  .  .  ..  61,200.000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  O.ange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  fer 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 


SOUTH  METROPOUTAN  CAS  OOiPANY. 

SALE  BY  TENDER  OF  ^80,000  THREE  PER  CENT. 
PERPETUAL  DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Minimum  Price  £94  per  cent. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  it  is  the  inten- 

tion  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  to  ^ell  by  Tender  £80,000  Three  per 
Cent.  Perpetual  Debenture  Stock,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Acts  1882  and  1896. 

Particulars  of  same,  with  form  of  Tender,  can  be  obtained  at  this  Office  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  undersigned,  and  Tenders  must  be  sent  in  on  or  before  Tuesday,  the 
22nd  day  of  January,  1901. 

The  stock  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  Tender  will  be  accepted 
at  a  lower  price  than  at  the  rate  of  £04  money  for  each  £100  Debenture  Stock. 

By  Order,  "  FRANK  BUSH,  Secretary. 

Offices :  709A  Old  Kent  Road,  London,  S.E. 

22nd  December,  1900. 
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TO  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  NEVER  CONSIDERED  IT  CAREFULLY,  CHOOSING  A  TYPEWRITER  MAY 
SEEM  A  VERY  DIFFICULT  MATTER,  BECAUSE  THERE  ARE  SO  MANY  DIFFERENT  MAKES, 
EACH  CLAIMING  SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  PLACE  IT  IN  FRONT  OF  ALL  RIVALS. 


§ 


a  aet  it  is 


THE  DESIRABLE  QUALITIES  IN  A  WRITING  MACHINE  ARE  SOON  ENUMERATED; 
LET  US  GO  OVER  ALL  ONE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  GET  IN  A  TYPEWRITER. 


Visible  Writing  will  be  asked 
for  by  all  who  have  not  by 
PsS'JiiS.a  &  iong  practice  got  so  used  to 
working  in  the  dark  as  to  have  acquired  the 
habit  which  is  second  nature. 

In  the  Blickensderfer  Machine  the  writing  is  in  plain 
sight  from  the  first  word  on  the  sheet  to  the  last 
letter  sttuck. 

Perfect  and,  if  possible, 
permanent  alignment,  is 
a  very  desirable  quality, 
as  the  ragged  appearance  of  the  work  turned  out 
by  some  machines  after  being  a  while  in  use  is 
very  unsightly.  All  good  typewriters  begin  with 
perfect  alignment,  but  in  type-bar  machines  (and 
most  of  those  on  the  market  are  of  that  class), 
it  is  lost  with  more  or  less  rapidity.  The  type- 
wheel  machines  alone  have  permanent  alignment. 
The  Blickensderfer  is  a  type-wheel  machine. 

Perfect  Inking  is  an  essential  feature. 
Most  machines  ink  through  a  ribbon. 
A  ribbon  involves  special  machinery 
for  winding  and  unwinding,  and  it  is  expensive. 
Two  type-bar  machines  print  directly  on  the 
paper,  obtaining  their  ink  from  a  pad  against 
which  the  type  rests.  The  work  of  these  two 
machines  is  always  admired  for  the  clean-cut 
appearance  of  each  character;  but  the  motion 
involved  in  the  turning  of  the  type  requires  extra 
joints  in  the  bars,  and  that  means  extra  weakness. 
The  Blickensderfer  alone  gets  a  supply  ivithout  either 
ribbon  or  pad.  An  inked  roller  passes  over  the  face 
of  the  type ,  and  the  necessary  motion  is  got  for  all  the 
letters  by  one  single  hinge  joint. 

Interchangeable  type  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  it  is  desirable.  Very  few 
machines  can  offer  this  advantage. 

In  the  Blickensderfer  the  type  can  be  changed  in  less 
than  a  minute. 

A  Powerful  Stroke  for  manifolding 
through  carbons  and  for  stencil¬ 
cutting  is  for  most  business  men 
an  essential  feature. 

The  Blickensderfer  is  the  only  wheel  machine  which  is 
also  a  good  manif older.  Four  to  eight  carbon  copies 
are  easily  taken,  and  with  Japanese  paper  and  the 
Blickensderfer  Gossamer  carbons,  sixteen  copies  can 
be  got.  ,4s  a  stencil  cutter  it  is  unsurpassed. 


Facility  for  cleaning  is  essen¬ 
tial,  for  a  machine  with  dirty 
type  never  does  good  work. 
In  most  machines  cleaning  is  a  long  and  tedious 
operation. 

In  the  Blickensderfer  the  type  can  be  perfectly  cleaned 
in  two  minutes  and  without  soiling  the  fingers. 

Writing  on  Ruled 
Paper  is  in  many 
offices  frequently 
necessary,  and  where  invoices  are  typewritten 
it  is  a  daily  requirement. 

The  Blickensderfer  is  the  ONLY  machine  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  write  on  lines  ruled  to  any  width. 

Portability  is  a  feature  much 
more  valuable  to  some  people 
_  than  to  others.  Most  of  the 

machines  weigh  from  16  to  28  lbs. 

The  Blickensderfers  weigh  from  6  lbs.  without  case  to 
1 4  lbs.  with  case,  the  last  being  the  big  Brief  size 
machine. 

A  Price  is  to  be  considered,  but  it  is  neces- 
sarily  subordinate  to  getting  a  good 
* w  instrument. 

The  Blickensderfers  range  in  price  from  £8  8s.  to 
£12  12s.  cash,  with  an  added  charge  when  booked. 

Silent  is  what  the  ideal  typewriter 
will  be,  but  it  has  not  been  discovered 
yet.  All  on  the  market  make  noise  ; 
some  more,  some  less.  No  buyer  who  hears 
more  than  one  needs  any  guidance  in  choosing 
which  is  quietest. 

All  the  points  enumerated  above  can  be  judged  by  the 
most  inexperienced  buyer.  On  the  two  following: , 
and  on  THESE  TWO  ONLY,  is  the  advice  of 
others  desirable. 

Will  it  last  or  shall  I 
have  a  new  machine  to 
get  every  second  year? 


Does  the  machine  easily 
go  wrong? 

These  are  questions  put  by  every  prudent  buyer,  and 
they  can  only  be  answered  by  those  who  have  used 
the  machine  under  consideration,  whatever  it  is,  no 
matter  what  interested  sellers  may  say. 


THE  SALES  Op  BLICKENSDERFER  MACHINES  IN  THE  FEW  YEARS  f, 

THEY  HAVE  BEEN  ON  THE  MARKET  HAVE  RUN  TO  NEARLY  W9 

REFERENCES  CAN  BE  GIVEN  TO  USERS  ALL  OVER  THE  KINGDOM. 


L®ns2®£(  £,0£"£5.P8IDE'  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Also  in  LEEDS,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER,  NOTTINGHAM,  BIRMINGHAM,  EDINBURGH,  GLASGOW,  DUBLIN,  &c, 


SEND  FOR  LIST  60,  WHICH  WILL  TELL’ YOU  ALL  A^DUT  “BLICKENSDERFERS.” 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

BOOKS  FOR  SPECIAL  EXAMINATIONS  (1901-1902). 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON,  1901-2. 

MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1901. 

Sallust. — Catilina.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Sallust.— Catilina.  Edited  by  C.  Merivale, 
D.D.  2S. 

Sallust.  —  Bellum  Catulinaj.  Edited  by  A.  M. 
Cook,  M.A.  2S.  6d. 

English  Grammar  Past  and  Present.  By  J.  C. 

Nesfield,  M.A.  4S.  6d.  Key,  2S.  6d.  net.  Spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  candidates  for 
Matriculation. 

A  Short  History  of  English  Literature.  By 

Professor  G.  Saintsbuey.  8s.  6d. 

Elementary  General  Science.  By  A.  T.  Sim¬ 
mons,  B.Sc.,  and  L.  M.  Jones,  B.Sc.  3s.  6d- 
(. Adapted  to  the  London  M  atriculation  Course.') 

MATRICULATION,  JANUARY,  1902. 

Horace. — Odes.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Plato.— Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo. 

Translated  by  F.  J.  Church.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Plato.  -  Crito  and  Phaedo  (Chs.  57  to  end).  Edited 
by  C.  H.  Keene,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

MATRICULATION,  JUNE,  1902. 

Cicero.— Ee  Senectute.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  is.  6d. 
Euripides.— Medea.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary 
By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  is.  6d.  Edited 
by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Litt.D.  2s.  6d. 

CAMBRIDGE  HIGHER  LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS. 

June  and  December,  1901,  and  June ,  1902. 

Spenser.— Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes.  By  H.  M.  Percival,  M.A. 
3s.  ;  sewed,  2s.  6d.  [ June ,  1901. 

Bacon.— The  New  Atlantis.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  A.  T.  Flux.  is.  [June ,  1901. 

Shakespeare.  —  Coriolanus.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  K.  Deighton.  2s.  6d.  ;  sewed, 
2s.  [June,  1901. 

Macbeth.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
K.  Deighton.  is.  9d.  {June,  1902. 

Milton. — Paradise  Lost.  Books  III.  and  IV- 
With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  M.  Macmillan, 
B.A.  is.  3d.  each  ;  sewed,  is.  each.  [ June,  1902. 
Bunyan. — The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes.  By  J.  Morrison,  M.A. 
is.  9d*  ;  sewed,  is.  6d.  [June ,  1902. 

Walton’s  Lives  and  Complete  Angler.  — 

Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  net. 

[June,  1902. 

Milton.— Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  D.  Masson. 

3s.  6d.  June,  1902. 

Dryden.— Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  W.  D. 
Christie.  3s.  6d.  [June ,  1902. 

Historical  Outlines  of  English  Accidence. 

By  Rev.  R.  Morris,  LL.D.  Revised  by  L. 
Kellner,  Ph.D.,  and  LI.  Bradley,  M.A.  6s. 

The  History  of  the  English  Language.  By 

O.  F.  Emerson,  Ph.D.  6s.  net. 

A  Primer  of  Chaucer.  By  A.  W.  Pollard, 
M.A.  is. 

English  Prose  Selections.  By  Sir  H.  Craik, 
K.C.B.  Vols.  I.-IV.,  7s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  V.,  8s.  6d. 
The  English  Poets.  Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A. 

Vols.  I. -III.,  7s.  6d.  each.  Vol.  IV.,  8s.  6d. 

A  Shakespearean  Grammar.— By  Rev.  E.  A. 
Abbott,  D.D.  6s. 

Horace. — Book  III.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.  [June,  1901. 

Cicero. — Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Edited  by  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  Litt.D.  2s.  6d. 

[June  and  December,  1901  ,Junc  1902. 
Lucretius.— Books  I.  to  III.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
Warburton  Lee,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

[ December ,  1901,  June,  1902. 
Demosthenes. —  De  Corona.  Edited  byB.  Drake. 
Revised  by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

[June,  1901. 

Thucydides. — Book  IV.  Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves, 
M.A.  3s.  6d.  [ December ,  1901,  June,  1902. 

Moliere. — Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme.  is.  6d. 
L’Avare.  is.  Edited  by  L.  M.  Moriarty,  B.A. 

[June,  1901. 

Le  Misanthrope.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
is.  [December,  1901,  June,  1902. 

Corneille. — Le  Cid.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht, 
is.  [June,  1901. 

Goethe. — Iphigenie.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill, 
M.A.  3s.  Edited  by  C.  A.  Eggert,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

[June,  1901. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea.  Edited  by  J.  T. 
Hatfield.  3s.  6d.  [ December ,  1901,  June,  1902. 

Lessing.— Nathan  der  Weise.  Edited  by  G.  O. 

Curme.  3s.  6d.  [June,  1901. 

Schiller. — Maria  Stuart.  Edited  byC.  Sheldon, 
Litt.D.  2s.  6d.  [December,  1901,  June,  1902. 
Grillparzer.— Sappho.  Edited  by  W.  Rippmann. 
3s.  [ December ,  1901,  June,  1902. 


CAMBRIDGE  LOCAL  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS,  1909. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.— The 
Greek  Text.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
Rev.  A.  Sloman.  2s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles. —  Authorised  Version. 
With  Notes.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Greek  Text.  With  Notes.  By  T.  E. 
Page,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Defoe.  —  Robinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  H. 

Kingsley.  2s.  6d.  [ Preliminary . 

Scott. —Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes.  By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and 
E.  H.  Elliott,  B.A.  2s.  [ Junior . 

Shakespeare. — Henry  V.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  K.  Deighton.  is.  9d. 

[Junior  and  Senior. 

Spenser.— Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  With  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes.  By  H.  M.  Percival,  M.A. 
3s.  Sewed,  2s.  6d.  [Senior. 

Caesar.— Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  With  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

[Preliminary  and  Junior. 

Cicero.  — Catiline  Orations.  Edited  by  A.  S. 

Wilkins,  Litt.D.  2s.  6d.  [Junior  and  Senior. 
Virgil.— Aeneid.  Book  IX.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 
is.  6d.  [J imior  and  Senior. 

Horace.- — Odes.  Book  III.  With  Notes  and 

Vocabulary.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

[Senior. 

Livy. — Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  is.  6d.  [Senior. 
j  NePOS. — Greek  Lives  (containing  Lives  of  Aristides, 
Cimon,  Miltiades,  Pausanias,  Themistocles).  With 
Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 
is.  6d.  [Preliminary. 

|  Thucydides.  Book  VI.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Mar- 
chant,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  [Senior. 

Thucydides.  Books  VI.  and  VII.  Edited  by  Rev. 

P.  Frost,  M.A.  3s.  6d.  [Senior. 

Plato. — Crito  and  Phaedo.  Edited  by  C.  H. 

Keene,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  [Senior. 

Plato. — Euthyphro  and  Menexenus.  With  In¬ 
troduction  and  Notes.  By  C.  E.  GRAves,  M.A. 
is.  6d.  [Senior. 

Plato.— Euthyphro,  Apology,  Crito,  and  Phaedo. 
Translated  by  F.  J.  Church.  2s.  6d.  net. 

[Senior. 

Xenophon.— Anabasis.  Book  VI.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

[Junior. 

Moliere.— Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  Edited  by 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.  is.  [Senior. 


0XF«  LOCAL  EXAMINATIONS, 

1901. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew.— The 

Greek  Text.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By- 
Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.— Authorised  Ver¬ 
sion.  With  Notes.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Greek  Text.  With  Notes.  By  T.  E. 
Page,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Poems  of  England.— A  Selection  of  English 
Patriotic  Poetry.  With  Notes.  By  H.  B. 
George,  M.A.,  and  A.  Sidgwick,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Shakespeare.  — Henry  V.  With  Introduction  and 
Notes.  By  K.  Deighton.  is.  9d. 

Merchant  of  Venice.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes.  By  K.  Deighton.  is.  9d. 

Byron.- Childe  Harold’s  Pilgrimage.  Edited 
by  Prof.  E.  E.  Morris.  Cantos  III.  and  IV. 
is.  9d. 

Caesar.— Gallic  War.  Book  VI.  With  Notes  and 
Vocabulary.  By  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Virgil. — Aeneid.  Book  I.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Horace. — Odes.  Book  IV.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.  Edited 
by  the  same.  2s. 

Epistles  and  Ars  [Poetica.  Edited  by  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  Litt.D.  5s. 

Livy. — Book  V.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  By 
M.  Alford,  is.  6d. 

Caesar. — The  Gallic  War.  By  Rev.  John  Bond, 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 
With  Notes  and  Vocabulary.  Book  IV.  By 
Clement  Bryans,  M.A.  is.  6d.  Book  V.  By 
C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  is.  6d.  Book  VI.  By  C. 
Colbecic,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  Book  II.  With  Notes 
and  Vocabulary.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
is.  6d. 

Euripides.— Alcestis.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary.  By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis.  With  Notes  and  Voca¬ 
bulary.  Book  I.  By  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
is.  6d.  Book  I.  With  Exercises  by  E.  A.  Wells, 
M.A.  is.  6d. 

Thucydides.— Book  VII.  Edited  by  E.  C. 
Marchant,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 


OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOLS 
EXAMINATION,  1901. 

Burke.— Reflections  on  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  F.  G. 
Selby,  M.A.  5s. 

Chaucer. — Works.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Pollard, 
M.A.  Globe  Edition.  3s.  6d. 

Shakespeare.— The  Merchant  of  Venice.  With 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  K.  Deighton.  is.  9d. 

Hamlet.  With  Introduction  and  Notes.  By 
K.  Deighton.  2s.  6d. ;  sewed,  2s. 

Kingsley. — Westward  Ho.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  and 
2s.  6d.  ;  8vo.  sewed,  is. 

Spenser. — The  Faerie  Queene.  Book  I.  With. 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  H.  M.  Percival, 
M.A.  3s. ;  sewed,  2s.  6d. 

Cicero.— Pro  Roscio  Amerino.  Edited  by  E.  H. 
Donkin,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

The  Catiline  Orations.  Edited  by  A.  S. 
Wilkins,  Litt.D.  2s.  6d. 

Horace.— The  Odes  and  Efodes.  By  T.  E.  Page- 
M.A.  5s. 

Terence.  —  Hauton  Timorumenos.  Edited  by- 
El.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  2s.  6d.  ;  with  Transla¬ 
tion,  3s.  6d. 

Adelphoe.  Edited  by  S.  G.  Ashmore.  3s.  6d. 
Tacitus.— Histories.  Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley, 
M.A.  Books  I.  and  II.  3s.  6d.  Books  III.  and 
IV.  3s.  6d. 

Virgil. — Aeneid.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary. 

Book  X.  By  S.  G.  Owen,  M.A.  is.  6d.  Books. 
XI.  and  XII.  By  T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  is.  6d.  each. 
Sallust. — Catiline.  With  Notes  and  Vocabulary 
By  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A.  is.  6d.  Edited  by 
C.  Merivale,  D.D.  2s.  Edited  by  A.  M.  Cook, 
M.A.  2S.  6d. 

Aeschylus.— Persae.  Edited  by  A.  O.  Prickard, 
M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Euripides.— Andromache.  Edited  by  A.  R.  F.. 
Hyslof,  M.A.  2S.  6d. 

Homer. — Iliad.  Books  XIII. -XXIV.  Edited  by 
W.  Leaf,  Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield., 
M.A.  6s. 

Iliad.  Books  I.,  IX.,  XI.,  and  XVI.  to  XXIV.. 
Edited  by  J.  H.  Pratt,  M.A.,  and  W.  Leaf, 
Litt.D.  5s. 

Euripides.— Alcestis.  With  Notes  and  Vocabu¬ 
lary.  By  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  is.  6d. 
Edited  by  M.  L.  Earle,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 
Thucydides.— Book  VI.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Mar- 
chant,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Books  VI.  and  VII.  Edited  by  Rev.  P.  Frost, 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  arid  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Lord  Rosebery  in  a  speech  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Wolverhampton  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  Wednesday 
did  what  he  so  often  effectively  does  ;  he  dealt  at  length 
with  ideas  that  are  present  in  the  minds  of  most  think¬ 
ing  persons.  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  startling  to  be 
told  that  the  nations  in  the  future  are  more  likely  to 
suffer  from  the  war  of  trade  than  from  military  wars  for 
territorial  objects.  Ten  years  ago  Lord  Salisbury 
pointed  out  this  danger  when  he  predicted  a  war  of 
commercial  tariffs.  Another  shape  of  the  same  danger 
has  been  for  some  years  now  manifest  in  the  growing 
competition  with  Germany  and  America  ;  in  the  former 
case  arising  from  the  scientific  methods,  sound  education, 
and  persistency  of  the  German  people  ;  in  the  other  from 
the  enormous  accumulation  of  large  fortunes  and  the  rise 
of  the  trusts  and  combinations  which,  as  Lord  Rosebery 
said,  may  be  a  competitive  engine  of  the  most  formidable 
character.  All  this  is  very  true,  and  no  one  is  impatient 
with  Lord  Rosebery  for  drawing  attention  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  in  these  circumstances  for  putting  our  commercial 
and  political  arrangements  on  a  sound  business  footing. 
He  has  done  so  before  :  it  was  his  theme  in  the  Rectorial 
address  which  recently  attracted  so  much  notice.  But, 
except  for  the  value  of  insistence  on  an  important  topic, 
we  do  not  know  that  Lord  Rosebery  has  done  more 
than  show  his  versatility  in  making  several  speeches 
on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  speaking  on 
Thursday  as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  was  not  less  interesting  on  a  similar  theme,  and 
he  was  engaged  in  practically  realising  his  ideas. 

It  is  an  accepted  maxim  that  our  soldiers  are  not  good 
speechmakers  ;  and  we  recently  called  attention  to  the 
case  of  Lord  Dundonald — who  by  the  way,  we  see,  has 
not  yet  learned  the  wisdom  of  silence — as  a  proof  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  the  growing  habit  of  soldiers  to 
indulge  in  speechmaking.  But  for  absolute,  ineptitude 
and  amazing  folly  of  this  kind  Sir  Redvers  Buller  may 
fairly  be  given  the  palm.  At  Aldershot,  he  gravely 
recommended  the  assembled  officers  to  read  historical 
novels  as  a  basis  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  military 
history  !  and  he  assured  his  audience  that  he  knew  “  no 
better  way  of  beginning  the  study  of  military  history  ”  ! 
Can  it  be  possible  that  Sir  Redvers  himself  has 
graduated  in  such  a  school  ?  If  so,  we  confess  we  can 
see  little  similarity  between  the  deeds  of  James  Grant’s 
heroes  or  Lever’s  characters  and  those  of  the  “  grim 


taciturn  man  ”  of  whom  so  much  was  expected  by 
England  in  1899. 

A  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  a  Jack  Hinton  would 
have  prevented  Long’s  guns  at  Colenso  from  being 
taken  away  under  the  very  nose  of  an  undefeated 
British  army  of  superior  strength.  The  instincts  of  a 
Charles  O’Malley  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
the  Boers,  after  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  to  withdraw 
their  heavy  guns  in  the  leisurely  manner  they  did 
entirely  unmolested.  Possibly,  however,  Sir  Redvers 
was  merely  essaying  to  be  humorous,  and  did  not 
really  mean,  in  alluding  to  historical  novels,  such  works 
as  “The  Romance  of  War.”  Possibly  he  was  thinking 
of  the  marvellous  romance  in  the  “  Official  Histories” 
of  our  recent  wars  compiled  and  edited  at  our  War 
Office?  This  may  be  the  class  of  work  which  Sir 
Redvers  advocates  as  conducive  to  the  subsequent 
study  of  “  the  practical  works  which  are  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  novels  ”  ! 

In  Cape  Colony  there  is  little  change  in  the  state  of 
affairs.  Several  small  parties  of  Boers  seem  to  be 
retreating  northwards,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cape  rebels 
who  had  joined  them  have  since  surrendered.  Three 
thousand  Boers  are  in  the  meantime  reported  to  be  at 
Carolina  in  the  Transvaal,  whence  comes  the  report  of 
various  engagements.  Machadodorp  was  attacked  on 
the  night  of  the  9th,  but  before  dawn  the  assailants  had 
been  driven  off.  On  the  west,  too,  of  Pretoria  our 
mounted  infantry  was  about  the  same  time  engaged 
with  a  small  force.  Even  the  neighbourhood  of  Pretoria 
itself  has  been  the  scene  of  considerable  Boer  activity, 
and  on  the  12th  1,400  of  them  attacked  the  stations  at 
Zuurfontein  and  Kaalfontein,  being  subsequently  driven 
away  to  the  eastwards.  General  Boyes  has  also  been 
engaged  with  the  enemy  near  Senekal,  and  Com¬ 
mandant  Duprez  is  reported  as  killed.  Lord  Kitchener’s 
request  for  more  men  is  to  be  met  by  sending  out  5,000 
Yeomanry.  Probably  more  will  have  to  be  sent  to 
relieve  the  auxiliary  forces  which  have  remained  for 
over  a  year  on  active  service. 

A  very  suitable  use  has  been  found  for  the  Mauser 
rifles  captured  in  South  Africa.  They  will  be  sent  to 
India  to  arm  the  frontier  levies  and  corps  like  the 
Khyber  Rifles,  who  are  recruited  from  the  local  tribes 
to  garrison  those  wild  tracts  where  a  regular  military 
occupation  has  been  found  undesirable.  Hitherto  these 
corps  have  been  armed  with  discarded  Sniders,  while 
the  tribesmen  whom  they  have  to  repress  carry  Martinis 
and  Lee-Metfords.  The  difficulty  about  placing  the 
superior  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  levies  has  been 
the  immense  incentive  to  rifle-thieves  and  deserters. 
The  Mauser  will  not  be  worth  stealing  for  the  simple 
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reason  that  ammunition  for  it  will  be  unprocurable  by 
the  thieves.  Martini  cartridges  are  to  be  had  in  any 
quantity  both  from  India  and  Kabul,  and  Lee-Metford 
ammunition  though  expensive  is  not  out  of  reach  of  the 
enterprising  Afridi.  But  the  Mauser  cartridge  will  not 
be  obtainable  outside  the  Government  arsenals. 

There  is  little  to  record  in  the  Chinese  news  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  Protocols  embodying  the  terms  of  the 
Joint  Note  of  the  Powers  have  at  last  really  been  signed 
by  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  after  a  hunt  for  the 
Emperor’s  seal  which  according  to  the  story  had  been 
left  in  the  Palace  at  Peking.  As  the  mysterious  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Emperor’s  seal  appears  to  equal  that  of 
our  own  Great  Seal,  the  wonder  is  that  the  envoys  did 
not  contrive  to  lose  it  altogether  as  did  our  James  II. 
and  spin  out  the  parleyings  a  little  longer  while  a  new 
seal  was  being  prepared.  But  in  fact  this  was  hardly 
necessary,  for  in  the  discussion  that  will  now  take  place 
there  will  be  infinite  opportunities  for  delay  and  chi¬ 
canery  of  all  kinds  that  will  not  be  missed.  There  are 
numberless  points  on  which  the  union  of  the  Powers 
will  be  strained.  Russian  and  American  intrigues  will 
be  resumed  under  favourable  conditions.  America  is 
again  talking  of  the  cessation  of  military  operations  and 
the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Peking,  after  having 
failed  to  procure  the  transfer  of  negotiations  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Powers  however  seem  settling  down  for 
a  long  stay.  The  Pao-tung-fu  and  Tientsin  railways  are 
being  brought  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  and  special 
Chinese  courts,  controlled  by  the  foreign  occupants, 
have  been  formed  for  punishing  criminal  offences. 

In  the  comparative  absence  of  news  from  the  Far 
East  we  have  been  presented  during  the  week  with 
certain  interesting  pictures  and  problems  of  the  Near 
East.  We  are  to  infer  that  arrangements  are  being 
made  in  view  of  that  ever-approaching  but  from  time 
to  time  warded-off  struggle  in  the  Balkans  which  can¬ 
not  ultimately  be  averted.  The  meeting  at  Nish 
of  King  Alexander  of  Servia  and  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Bulgaria  is  considered  significant  of  the  efforts  at  pre¬ 
sent  being  made  by  Russian  diplomacy  to  bring  about 
what  foreign  correspondents  delight  in  calling  a  rap¬ 
prochement  between  these  two  States,  in  which  Monte¬ 
negro  it  is  hoped  will  also  take  part.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  asked  to  see  in  the  Commercial  Conven¬ 
tion  between  Greece  and  Roumania  a  basis  for  further 
friendly  political  relations,  with  the  blessing  of  Turkey 
resting  on  both,  against  the  Macedonian  machinations 
of  the  other  rival  States.  In  the  aggressive  attitude  of 
Bulgaria  towards  Roumania,  which  nearly  brought  the 
two  countries  to  war,  and  in  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Servia,  there  is  a  sufficiently  reasonable  ground  for 
some  such  grouping  of  the  non-Slavonic  States  as 
above  mentioned  to  be  probable  ;  and  it  might  have 
some  effect  in  continuing  the  status  quo  some  time 
longer. 

M.  Witte  has  by  his  ability  as  Finance  Minister 
fulfilled  the  assurance  he  made  to  the  Tsar  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  Russia  to  seek  a  new'  loan 
in  order  to  meet  the  Chinese  and  other  Asiatic  diffi¬ 
culties.  By  taking  from  the  “  free  balance”  or  reserve 
resources  of  the  Treasury  a  sum  of  about  ,£5,700,000 
and  by  calculating  the  increased  expenditure  for  1901 
only  at  ,£3,000,000  more  than  for  1900,  though  the 
annual  increase  for  the  last  half-dozen  years  has  been 
nearly  four  times  that  amount,  he  balances  his  accounts. 
As  the  Budget  however  includes  extraordinary  as  well 
as  ordinary  expenditure  provided  for  by  the  ordinary 
revenue,  with  the  exception  of  the  “free  balance,”  and 
the  extraordinary  expenditure  is  placed  at  about 
,£13,000,000,  the  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  over 
ordinary  expenditure  is  estimated  to  amount  to  no  less 
than  nearly  seven  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  But  two 
very  serious  facts  are  first  the  depletion  of  the  free 
balance  which  stood  at  a  little  over  twelve  millions 
sterling  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  now  at  little 
more  than  half  that  amount  :  secondly  that  neither  the 
credits  already  taken  for  China  nor  to  be  assigned  for 
1901  represent  what  has  been  incurred. 

Though  in  other  departments  than  those  represented 
by  the  extraordinary  expenditure  w'hich  is  so  closely 


connected  with  Russia’s  schemes  of  expansion  in  the 
East  every  effort  has  been  made  to  retrench,  there 
must  be  a  not  remote  limit  to  making  up  deficiencies 
from  a  “  free  balance”  which  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
Extraordinary  expenditure  on  a  large  scale  continued 
for  years  and  met  out  of  ordinary  revenue  means  in¬ 
ordinate  taxation.  M.  Witte  denies  that  this  system 
lays  an  unnecessarily  extra  burden  on  the  population  ; 
but  this  bit  of  special  pleading  is  obviously  prompted 
by  the  consideration  that  the  system  commends  itself 
to  him  because  it  staves  off  the  day  of  borrowing.  It 
rather  appears  indeed  that  it  is  not  borrowing  per  se 
that  M.  Witte  is  expecting  to  avoid  so  much  as  going 
into  the  international  money  market  at  a  time  when  it 
is  depressed  and  embarrassed,  when  capital  is  dear, 
and  when  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  Chinese 
troubles  are  exerting  unfavourable  influences.  In  fact 
M.  Witte  will  wait  for  better  times  w'hich  will  come. 
And  they  will,  unless  the  “  peaceful  mission  ”  of  Russia 
is  thwarted  by  unforeseen  and  unexpected  complica¬ 
tions.  It  is  a  touching  confidence  ! 

Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  of  silver  recently 
sent  to  India  for  coinage,  the  demand  for  rupees  still 
remains  unsatisfied  and  some  difficulty  is  apprehended 
in  financing  the  trade  which  is  at  its  briskest  in  this 
season.  More  gold  is  coming  home  to  purchase  silver, 
w'hile  the  high  price  and  restricted  sale  of  council  bills 
compel  the  banks  and  merchants  in  India  to  import 
sovereigns  from  Europe  and  Australia.  There  is  thus 
the  curious  spectacle  of  a  double  stream  of  gold  flowing 
in  opposite  directions,  with  of  course  a  charge  for 
freight  each  way.  The  position  is  an  absurd  one.  It 
should  be  obviated  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  Gold  Note 
Act  which  permits  the  Secretary  of  State  to  receive 
gold  in  London  against  the  issue  of  rupees  in  India. 
But  apparently  the  same  shortness  of  rupees  there, 
w'hich  restricts  the  issue  of  paper  money,  debars  the 
Indian  Treasury  from  accepting  this  responsibility  also. 
A  more  complete  reversal  of  the  anticipations  formed 
by  the  Currency  Commission  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
Meanwhile  the  Indian  Exchequer  is  gaining  a  very 
handsome  profit  on  the  coinage  of  token  silver.  It 
does  not  appear  however  that  the  money  so  gained  is 
earmarked  as  the  Commission  recommended. 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  was  celebrated  in  Berlin 
with  great  pomp  one  of  those  national  events  which 
the  Germans  in  these  days  observe  with  such  evident 
enjoyment  of  their  growing  importance.  This 
was  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  coronation  at 
Konigsberg  of  the  Elector  Frederick  III.  of  Branden¬ 
burg  as  Frederick  I.  of  Prussia,  which  has  had  such 
important  consequences  for  Germany  and  the  w'orld. 
Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  William  I.  in  1861, 
none  of  the  Prussian  kings  have  been  formally  crowned  ; 
but  the  present  Emperor’s  love  of  functions  must  have 
had  a  serious  struggle  with  his  love  of  observing 
traditions  before  he  decided  to  forego  the  ceremony. 
The  anniversary  ceremonies  at  Berlin  emphasise  the 
historical  fact  of  the  development  of  the  German 
Empire  from  the  Prussian  State,  and  the  German 
navy’s  role  in  the  functions  especially  signalise  the 
growth  of  the  Imperial  fleet  out  of  that  of  Prussia. 
All  the  great  European  Powers  were  represented  ; 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  being  the  representative  of 
the  Queen.  With  much  piety  and  characteristic 
Prussian  self-assertiveness,  the  newspapers  see  in 
the  demonstration  a  proof  of  Prussia’s  gratitude  to 
Providence  for  the  varied  dispensations  of  the  last  two 
centuries,  and  evidence  that  the  position  of  Prussia 
within  the  German  nation  constitutes  a  certificate  of 
its  own  efficiency.  After  all  Englishmen  and  French¬ 
men  and  Prussians  talk  much  in  the  self-same  strain. 

Not  long  ago  the  great  debate  in  German  domestic 
politics  between  the  two  parties  of  the  Industrials  and 
the  Agrarians  was  being  fought  over  the  Navy  Bill, 
the  Government  finding  its  schemes  opposed  by  the 
latter  on  the  same  kind  of  economical  grounds  which 
they  now  put  forward  against  the  Canal  Bills  which 
are  being  pushed  on  in  the  Prussian  Diet.  We 
referred  last  week  to  the  objections  urged  by  the 
Agrarians  that  the  East  was  being  sacrificed  to  the 
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West  and  the  Prussian  Ministry  warned  by  their  defeat 
over  a  Rhine  and  Elbe  Canal  Bill  in  1899  have  framed 
their  new  Bill  with  the  object  of  removing  this  objection 
of  the  Agrarians.  The  canal  system  is  to  be  extended 
into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  the  seven  different 
schemes  will  cost  the  State  over  nineteen  millions 
sterling.  Apparently  however  the  Agrarians  have  not 
yet  been  completely  converted  and  they  are  taking 
certain  financial  and  less  personal  objections  based  on 
the  relation  of  the  kingdom  to  the  Empire.  The 
Prussian  State  at  present  is  remarkably  prosperous  and 
even  the  prudent  Prussian  Finance  Minister,  Dr.  von 
Miquel,  now  contemplates  the  expenses  of  the  canal 
scheme  with  a  light  heart  though  absolute  success 
cannot  be  predicted.  But  this  state  of  prosperity  is 
hardly  the  condition  of  the  Empire,  and  this  it  is  argued 
should  make  Prussia  very  careful  in  embarking  on 
costly  enterprises  as  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Empire  must  make  itself  felt  in  all  the  German  States. 

On  Monday  the  first  of  the  discussions,  which  are 
likely  to  occupy  the  French  Chamber  and  Senate  for 
some  weeks,  took  place  on  what  is  mildly  called  the 
Associations  Bill  but  which  is  merely  the  latest  of  a 
series  of  attacks  on  the  operations  and  property  of  the 
religious  orders  which  have  become  historical  since  the 
Revolution.  To  what  extent  the  proposal  is  a  confisca¬ 
tion  of  the  property  of  the  orders  is  not  quite  clear,  but 
the  intention  is  at  least  to  apply  a  strict  law  of  mort¬ 
main  which  will  prevent  the  further  acquisition  of  real 
property  by  the  religious  congregations.  The  plea 
upon  which  this  legislation  is  put  forward  is  that  these 
religious  bodies,  influenced  by  implacable  hostility  to 
the  Republic,  are  acquiring  a  mass  of  property  and 
carrying  on  an  educational  propaganda  so  dangerous 
to  the  State  that  it  is  a  necessary  measure  of  self-pro¬ 
tection  that  the  State  shall  assume  direct  control  over 
their  actions  and  define  their  relations  to  itself,  as  the 
relations  of  the  secular  clergy  were  defined  by  the  Con¬ 
cordat.  In  that  case  the  freedom  of  the  orders  would 
be  impaired,  their  educational  and  other  work  would  be 
supervised  by  the  State  and  prescribed  by  limits  beyond 
which  they  could  not  go  without  incurring  the  penalty 
of  confiscation  of  their  property. 

One  effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  that  in  future  no 
person  whose  education  had  been  received  at  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  establishment  could  obtain  an  appointment  as  a 
State  official  in  any  branch  of  the  civil  or  military 
services.  It  is  incredible  that  such  legislation  should 
pass,  if  the  power  of  the  religious  orders  is  as  dangerous 
as  the  Government  asserts  it  to  be  ;  and  if  it  does,  then 
the  legislation  stands  disclosed  as  what  it  in  fact  is,  a 
declaration  of  mere  hostility  forced  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  its  supporters  of  the  Left.  This  is  a  heavy 
price  to  pay  for  their  support  given  during  the  late 
troubles  ;  and  if  we  did  not  know  that  anti-religious 
intolerance  makes  men  as  deaf  to  common  sense  and 
prudence  as  the  extremest  religious  bigotry,  we  should 
be  surprised  that  the  Socialists  such  as  M.  Viviani  and 
M.  Sembat  who  have  supported  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
Ministry  should  have  embarked  on  a  course  which 
threatens  to  wreck  the  ship  they  helped  to  save.  It  is 
yet  too  early,  however,  to  forecast  the  fate  of  the  Bill. 
Almost  certainly  it  will  not  be  carried  in  its  present 
extreme  form.  The  Chamber  has  refused  to  support  a 
resolution  disapproving  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  for 
not  prosecuting  Cardinal  Richard  who  published  the 
Pope’s  letter  deprecating  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  introducing  the  Associations  Bill  ;  and  another  reso¬ 
lution  approved  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Concordat 
which  the  Government  declares  itself  bound  to  maintain, 
though  M.  Sembat  and  M.  Viviani  declare  that  the 
absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  attack  on  the  Church.  That  may  be  so, 
but  the  premisses  of  the  Associations  Bill  would  have 
to  be  first  accepted.  These  premisses  we  think  are 
bound  to  be  cut  down  very  considerably  during  the 
progress  of  the  Bill. 

The  French  continue  to  experiment  with  the 
“Morse”  and  “Narval”  and  seem  convinced  of  the 
value  of  the  submarine  boat.  The  American  Naval 
Board  of  Construction,  to  judge  by  their  report,  refuse 


to  commit  themselves  to  further  building  of  this  type  of 
craft  until  more  experience  has  been  gained  from  those 
already  in  hand.  As  things  stand,  the  American 
Board  act  wisely.  The  “periscope,”  whatever  its 
secret  may  be,  appears  to  be  too  delicate  for  practical 
use  in  rough  weather  and  night  work,  and  after  all 
will  not  solve  the  difficulty  of  seeing  obstacles  below 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Though  we  hear  much  of 
torpedoes  being  fired  successfully,  we  should  like  to 
know  whether  one  has  been  exploded  and  if  so,  what 
effect  the  explosion  may  have  had  on  the  boat,  its  frail 
mechanism  and  its  occupants.  Meantime  we  may 
watch  with  interest  but  without  alarm.  The  submarine 
boat  is  ingenious,  but  not  yet  dangerous.  It  seems 
much  cheaper  and  more  useful  to  experiment  in  the 
direction  of  defence  from  submarine  attack,  and 
without  doubt  some  effective  means  will  be  found  by 
which  an  approaching  boat  will  automatically  register 
itself  long  before  it  can  be  of  danger.  Inventions 
already  tend  this  way,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  spend1 
on  costly  toys  the  money  required  for  ironclads, 
cruisers  and  other  more  pressing  requirements. 

As  a  nation  we  seem  to  be  singularly  unfortunate  in- 
our  attempts  to  provide  technical  education  for  aspirants- 
to  Government  employment.  The  one  establishment 
which  has  hitherto  not  been  found  wanting  is  Cooper’s 
Hill.  For  many  years  it  has  done  its  work  well 
and  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  manner,  and  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  excellence  of  the  training  there  that  in 
the  recent  emergency  it  was  the  one  and  only  educa¬ 
tional  establishment  where  young  men  qualified  for  com¬ 
missions  in  the  Royal  Engineers  could  be  obtained. 
Apparently  from  motives  of  economy  the  India  Office  has 
suddenly  decided  on  reducing  the  educational  staff  and 
some  seven  professors  and  teachers,  all  able  scien¬ 
tific  men  who  have  been  employed  there  for  various 
periods  ranging  from  ten  to  nearly  thirty  years,  have 
suddenly  received  what  is  tantamount  to  three  months” 
notice  to  quit !  In  the  interests  of  higher  education,  no- 
step  could  be  more  deplorable.  It  is  a  grave  injustice- 
to  a  body  of  men  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  a  very 
special  branch,  for  very  small  pecuniary  reward.  This- 
ill-advised  action  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  initiative  of  an 
Engineer  Officer  recently  appointed  President  of  the 
College,  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of  scientific 
subjects  and  has  had  no  previous  experience  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters. 

Fair  play  for  voluntary  schools  was  the  keynote  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  Voluntary  Teachers  at 
King’s  College  last  Tuesday.  As  one  speaker  perti¬ 
nently  said:  “Were  the  undenominational  party  the 
only  possessors  of  conscience?  Surely  the  religious 
conscience  whether  ‘conformist’  or  non-conformist  has 
as  much  right  to  be  considered  by  the  State  as  that  of 
the  atheist  or  secularist.”  The  Bishop  of  Rochester 
effectively  disposed  of  the  bogey  of  public  control  that 
financial  aid  must  entail.  Voluntary  schools  come  too 
often  under  “one-horse”  management,  public  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  their  boards  would  “  brisk  them  up  educa¬ 
tionally.”  The  resolutions  passed  dealt  with  equal 
treatment  for  voluntary  and  board  schools,  large  areas 
for  all  kinds  of  elementary  education,  and  public  repre¬ 
sentation  on  voluntary  boards  of  managers.  It  looks 
as  if  the  whirligig  of  time  were  bringing  its  revenge  and 
that  Sir  John  Gorst  will  have  to  re-introduce  his  BilL 
of i8q6. 

If  the  distinction  between  service  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  nation  be  allowed,  we  might  say  that  the  deatli 
of  the  Bishop  of  London  is  as  great  a  loss  to  the  nation 
as  to  the  Church.  We  shall  hardly  find  in  con¬ 
temporary  politics  such  a  combination  of  the  qualities 
of  statesmanship  as  those  which  Dr.  Creighton  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  dioceses  of  Peterborough  and  London  and 
through  them  in  the  Church  at  large.  With  the 
temperament  of  the  scholar  he  had  also  that  sane  and' 
practical  ability  which  appeals  to  the  man  of  business 
and  causes  him  to  look  with  confidence  on  the  leader¬ 
ship  which  he  would  distrust,  if  only  the  more  recondite 
endowments  were  presented  to  him.  This  and  strong, 
broad  views  of  men  and  society,  the  result  of  a  perfect 
culture,  well  fitted  Dr.  Creighton  to  represent  that  high 
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type  of  the  Anglican  Churchman  which  attracts  the 
admiration,  sympathy,  and  respect,  of  men  of  all 
varieties  of  theological  opinion.  Hence  his  great 
influence  on  contemporary  religious  life.  He  has  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven,  prematurely  worn  out  by  the 
work  to  which  great  workers  like  him  sacrifice  them¬ 
selves  in  their  devotion  to  duty. 

All  tastes  may  not  be  gratified  by  the  Report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Administrative  County 
of  London  but  it  is  a  document  not  to  be  neglected 
in  studying  the  social  life  of  a  population  of  over 
four  and  a  half  millions.  He  must  not  be  squeamish 
who  reads  the  accounts  of  our  burial  system  in 
cemeteries  and  graveyards  ;  nor  will  he  be  very  hopeful 
of  seeing  our  burial  customs,  which  have  so  many  revolt- 
ing  phases,  improved  within  any  reasonable  period  by 
the  growth  of  a  healthier  sentiment  than  exists  at 
present.  If  there  is  anything  more  disgusting  than 
the  way  people  are  buried,  it  is  the  way  in  which  so 
many  live  ;  not  because  “  the  pig  makes  his  stye  ”  but, 
as  Dr.  Shirley  Murphey  says,  the  stye  produces  the  pig. 
A  reference  to  the  report  on  Kensington  is  sufficient 
proof.  As  to  how  people  are  marrying  and  being  born, 
the  tendency?  since  1878  is  for  the  marriage  rate  to  fall 
below  the  average  of  1851-99,  whereas  from  1878  back 
to  1851  it  always  rose  above  the  average,  and  as  to 
the  birth  rate  much  the  same  is  true  ;  1899  showing 
the  lowest  birth  rate  on  record  in  London.  For  the 
curiosities  of  the  subject,  such  as  the  variations  in 
different  parts  of  London,  the  Report  must  be  consulted  : 
and  after  all  London,  on  the  whole,  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  justice  Wright  will  probably  decide  to-day 
whether  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  is 
to  be  wound  up  compulsorily  or  whether  the  resolution 
of  the  shareholders  for  voluntary  liquidation  shall  pre¬ 
vail.  It  will  be  necessary?  for  the  petitioning  creditors, 
who  wish  to  upset  the  decision  of  the  shareholders,  to 
show  that  the  resolution  was  carried  by  some  misrepre¬ 
sentation  or  suppression  of  material  facts  ;  and  it  would 
be  of  course  improper  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  cai-e. 
But  this  much  is  obvious,  and  is  not  matter  of  comment 
but  of  fact,  that  if  the  petitions  succeed,  there  is  an  end 
to  all  schemes  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  company. 
The  feeling  on  the  Stock  Exchangee  is  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  bitter  about  the  whole  thing,  as  the  trouble  is 
not  confined  to  the  Lake  View  smash,  but  extends  to 
the  dealings  in  the  shares  of  the  Rosslancl  and  Kootenay 
mines,  for  which  no  special  settlement  has  yet  been 
fixed. 

The  feature  of  the  week  in  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  the  arrest  of  the  upward  movement  in  American 
rails.  There  has  been  no  particular  reason  for  this  : 
the  economic  condition  of  the  United  States  and  the 
financial  prospects  of  the  railways  are  of  course 
unchanged,  while  money  continues  cheap  and  plentitul 
in  New  York.  The  tru'h  is  that  markets  cannot  go  on 
booming  day  after  day  for  months,  and  the  drop  of 
three  or  four  dollars  all  round  will  no  doubt  have  a  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  in  checking  weak  speculation.  Readings 
have  been  a  disappointment,  for  having  touched  ig!T 
in  the  last  account,  and  been  talked  up  to  25,  they  hav  e 
dropped  this  week  to  16.  The  rumoured  meeting  |>f 
the  shareholders  of  the  Erie  Railway  turned  ou 
be  a  myth,  and  the  Preference  and  Ordinary?  declin<  d 
accordingly?,  though  it  is  practically  certain  that  2  pe? 
cent,  will  be  paid  on  the  former  in  March.  The  real  y 
strongest  market  of  all  is  the  South  African,  and  tor 
an  obvious  reason.  The  protraction  of  the  war  h  - 
cleared  this  market  of  all  open  accounts,  and  the  share 
therefore  remain  in  the  hands  of  strong  holders.  Thei  e 
is  little  or  no  movement  of  prices  here,  Rand  mires 
rising  or  falling  a  point  according  to  the  telegrams 
from  Lord  Kitchener.  The  Jungle  market  is  more 
less  affected  by  the  London  and  Globe  trouble,  "d 
prices  move  uneasily  backwards  and  forwards.  Arg  n- 
tine  Rails  have  been  strong,  Central  Argentines  rising 
to  105  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  to  62  on  traffics 
and  crop  prospects.  The  Bank  of  England  return  n 
Thursday  was  good  and  Home  Rails  were  a  t  die 
stronger,  Brighton  A  rising  1,  and  Great  Westerns  ? 
Consols  closed  at  96^. 


THE  RESETTLEMENT  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

I  ''HAT  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  ignorant  of  the  gravity  of 
the  economic  crisis  that  is  hurrying  on  in  South 
Africa  we  do  not  believe.  From  his  silence  we  must 
infer  that  he  does  not  think  public  opinion  is  ripe  for 
the  exposition  of  a  statesmanlike  scheme  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  conquered  provinces.  And  yet, 
with  all  deference,  the  Reserve  of  the  Colonial  Secre¬ 
tary  is  in  this  instance  mistaken.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  lead,  not  wait  upon,  public  opinion.  It  is  not 
reinforcements  of  Yeomanry,  or  the  organising  brain  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  that  will  end  the  war,  but  famine  and 
the  shortage  of  ammunition.  In  other  words,  the 
struggle  in  South  Africa  has  passed  from  the  military 
into  the  economic  stage.  We  cannot  end  the  war  by 
the  extermination  of  the  race,  or  by  driving  the  Boers 
out  of  the  country,  because  we  are  now  fighting  with 
only  about  one-third  of  the  population,  while  the  re¬ 
maining  two-thirds  are  being  looked  after  by  us,  most 
of  them  in  distant  countries.  We  have  not  however 
placed  them  in  countries  where  they  have  any  chance 
of  doing  for  themselves  ;  on  the  contrary  we  are  feeding 
them  in  camps,  surrounded  by  barbed  wire,  as  prisoners 
and  thus  we  have  assumed  the  responsibility  of  their 
future.  There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  we  can  send 
them  to  start  in  life  anew  which  would  not  cost  us  very 
much  more  than  to  return  them  to  their  own  land,  and 
there  are  no  people  we  could  put  on  the  farms  in  their 
places  who  could  manage  to  make  a  livelihood  out  of 
the  land.  The  peculiar  condition  of  the  country  would 
absolutely  forbid  it.  The  droughts  and  diseases  of 
cattle  and  corn  are  so  many,  and  require  such  peculiar 
knowledge  to  combat,  that  no  farmers  from  England, 
much  less  settlers  from  towns,  could  overcome  them 
without  a  knowledge  gained  from  experience  lasting 
for  years  ;  in  the  meantime  they  would  be  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  would  certainly  abandon  the  hopeless  task. 
The  money  we  should  have  to  find  for  them  would  be 
all  dead  loss.  The  population  of  the  mining  centres 
might  perhaps  be  fed  entirely  from  abroad,  as  the 
soldiers  now  are,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  would 
become  derelict  and  smitten  with  famine.  Wild  beasts 
would  multiply  and  the  Kaffirs,  numbering  a  million, 
starving  and  restless,  would  probably  give  us  endless 
trouble  in  that  wild  and  difficult  country. 

We  have  no  example  in  modern  history  of  the 
results  of  deporting  a  whole  people  and  replacing 
them  by  other  men  strangers  to  the  land.  In  the 
case  of  the  Boer  prisoners  whom  we  are  now  keep¬ 
ing  in  Ceylon  and  S.  Helena,  it  will  be  found,  and 
is  probably  already  recognised,  that  there  is  nothing 
we  can  eventually  do  with  them  except  to  replace  them 
on  their  own  farms.  After  taking  so  much  care  of 
them  for  so  long,  we  cannot  simply  land  them  on  the 
shores  of  Africa  to  do  as  best  they  can  for  themselves. 
The  crops  are  all  destroyed,  the  cattle  have  been  swept 
away,  and  unfortunately  great  numbers  of  horses  have 
been  destroyed.  As  we  cannot  leave  these  people  to 
starve  in  a  wasted  country  we  shall  find  ourselves 
obliged  to  replace  them  in  such  a  manner  as  will 
ensure  them  against  failure  at  first ;  and  this  is  a 
course  which  does  not  at  present  recommend  itself  to 
the  public  in  England,  who,  not  carefully  reasoning 
out  the  necessities  of  the  case,  think  it  hard  that, 
after  the  sufferings  and  losses  we  have  sustained  in 
blood  and  money,  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
find  more  money  to  start  our  enemies  in  life 
again.  Moreover,  they  argue  that  if  we  compensate 
the  Boers  we  must  all  the  more  compensate  the  loyal 
farmers  of  our  own  Colonies  who  have  suffered  great 
losses  from  the  operations  of  war,  and  not  only 
them  but  the  Uitlanders  who  have  lost  much  and 
suffered  much  in  the  last  year.  This  view  appeals  very 
strongly  to  people’s  sentiment,  and  to  those  who  do 
notreason  the  situation  carefully  out.  “Vae  Victis” 
refers  to  the  conquest  of  a  foreign  country  whose  future 
is  of  little  concern  to  the  conquerors,  and  of  a  nation 
whose  extermination  matters  little  except  to  themselves. 
It  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to  a  conquered  people  who 
have  hereafter  to  live  as  subjects.  Whether  we  wish  it 
or  not,  the  inexorable  course  of  events  will  compel  us 
to  see  that  the  people  with  whom  we  are  now  fighting 
shall  be  put  in  a  position  to  live  and  thrive  after  the 
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war  is  over,  and  if  this  had  been  recognised,  and  the 
course  we  intended  to  take  had  been  settled  and  publicly 
announced  at  the  time  Pretoria  was  taken,  it  would 
probably  have  ended  the  war. 

The  public  temper  however  was  not  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  we  then  insisted  on  unconditional 
surrender,  a  policy  which  the  Boers  did  not  view  in  the 
light  we  probably  intended.  Most  Englishmen  under¬ 
stood  by  it  that,  when  this  unconditional  surrender  was 
made,  the  Boers  would  resume  their  old  life,  minus  a 
President  and  a  constitution,  but  with  the  same  liberties 
as  other  subjects  of  the  Queen,  a  change  which  did  not 
seem  to  us  very  severe.  To  the  Boers  the  aspect  was  very 
different.  Their  friends  who  had  surrendered  had  been 
sent  to  distant  countries  ;  their  farms  had  been  swept  of 
all  produce  and  cattle  ;  their  ripe  crops  were  destroyed 
and  the  new  crops  unsown  ;  and  many  of  their  homes 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  In  many  cases  their 
farms  had  been  mortgaged  to  small  traders,  chiefly  jews, 
who  would  have  the  right  to  foreclose  the  mortgages 
and  seize  the  farms  if  the  interest  was  not  duly  paid. 
There  was  nothing  to  show,  and  no  reasonable  ground 
for  them  to  expect,  that,  if  they  gave  in,  these  damages 
would  be  repaid,  or  their  liabilities  in  any  way  altered  ; 
and  they  saw  nothing  before  them  but  bankruptcy,  and 
a  worse  state  of  things  in  the  future  for  themselves  and 
their  families  than  that  they  were  then  labouring 
under.  The  consequence  was  the  wa,r  broke  out 
in  a  form  more  annoying-  and  irritating  than  ever, 
and  feelings  on  both  sides  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
so  embittered  that  the  chance  of  future  friendship  will 
be  small.  Common  sense  therefore  dictates  that  we 
should  use  whatever  advantage  may  be  gained  by 
showing  the  Boers  that  their  future  is  not  so  black  as 
it  appears  to  them,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedier  end 
than  now  appears  likely,  and  we  should  aim  not  only  at 
bringing  the  Boer  privates  into  our  camp,  but  also  at 
appealing  to  the  judgment  of  their  generals.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Boers  must  be  almost,  or  quite, 
as  tired  of  the  war  as  we  are  ;  and  if  we  made  up  our 
minds  as  to  our  future  policy  and  communicated  it  to 
them,  it  might  be  found  that  there  was  a  closer  approach 
between  what  we  would  give,  and  what  they  would 
accept,  than  now  appears  on  the  face  of  affairs. 
Probably  there  would  be  no  hesitation  on  our  part 
to  let  them  remain  with  some  of  their  own  forms 
of  government,  and  to  allow  Dutch  landdrosts  and 
field  cornets  to  continue  to  administer  the  law. 
The  Rand  and  other  mining  districts  would  be 
differently  administered,  but  this  would  not  much  affect 
a  people  who  lived  on  their  farms,  and  would  use  the 
centres  of  population  merely  for  trading  purposes.  It 
seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  such  a  course 
would  be  derogatory  to  us,  or  be  regarded  by  the  Boers 
as  a  sign  of  weakness  :  it  might  have  been  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  war,  but  can  scarcely  be  so  now. 
But  this  question  of  future  government  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  If  he  is  not  to  become  a  vagrant  and  a  danger 
the  Boer  must  be  assisted  when  he  first  goes  back  to 
his  farm.  Moreover  his  farm  must  not  be  liable  to 
seizure  by  private  individuals  before  he  has  a  chance  of 
paying  his  way.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  word  “  compensa¬ 
tion  ”  has  found  its  way  into  proposals  for  settlement. 
It  does  not  represent  what  must  be  done  and  what  it 
Is  really  a  good  investment  to  do.  It  is  as  much  for 
our  own  interest  as  for  the  Boers  that  they  should  be 
replaced  on  the  land  in  a  satisfactory  way.  If  they  be 
not  replaced,  there  will  for  many  years  be  a  dearth  of 
all  things  which  are  raised  from  the  soil.  The  miners, 
fed  from  abroad,  would  miss  the.  cattle  and  horses,  the 
only  means  of  transport  in  the  country  districts.  Sick¬ 
ness,  peculiar  to  the  country,  would  prevent  their  being 
replaced  by  foreign  animals,  and,  although  most  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  can  be  procured  from  foreign 
countries,  they  would  badly  take  the  place  of  many 
things  which  the  country  has  hitherto  produced.  The 
loss  therefore  in  allowing  the  land  to  become  derelict 
would  be  far  greater  than  any  sum  spent  on  replacing 
the  only  people  who  know  the  ways  of  the  country 
sufficiently  to  do  the  work  of  restocking  it.  Leaving 
out  the  enormous  gain  that  would  be  made  by  shorten¬ 
ing  the  war  even  by  a  few  weeks,  expenditure  on 
this  account  will  pay  abundantly  after  a  few  years. 
It  is  wrong  therefore  to  speak  of  “compensation” 
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which  suggests  a  grant  of  money  that  will  not  be 
repaid.  The  relief  should  be  In  the  form  of  a 
loan  secured  by  mortgage  on  the  farms.  There  Is 
plenty  of  precedent  for  this  course  in  the  history 
of  the  transfer  of  farms  to  Irish  tenants  under  the 
Land  Commissioners.  A  payment  would  have  to  be 
exacted  which  would  be  a  little  more  than  what  was 
required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  loan,  and  thus  insure 
to  the  tenant  a  freehold  in  the  land  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  the  cost  of  replacement  of  burnt 
houses  should  be  distributed  over  the  whole  country. 
Former  mortgages  should  be  either  held  in  abeyance 
for  some  years,  or  bought  up  by  the  Government. 
These  matters  would  require  the  most  judicious 
management.  The  man  who  was  entrusted  to  carry 
out  the  scheme  should  be  given  very  large  powers 
in  remitting,  lightening,  or  putting  off  taxation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  necessities  of  each  individual  case,  as 
Is  freely  done  in  India  in  bad  times.  The  task  is  one 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  genius  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
if  he  were  afforded  plenty  of  expert  assistance.  There 
would  be  little  fear  of  this  loan  not  being  paid  ;  in 
spite  of  the  charge  on  the  farms  the  Boers  would 
soon,  after  the  first  pressure,  become  prosperous. 
If  the  government  of  the  country  should  take  an 
interest  in  irrigation  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers 
would  increase  with  rapid  strides.  Of  all  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  war  this  is  the  one  item  which  shows  no 
likelihood  of  being  a  permanent  charge  on  the  country. 

The  assistance  given  by  this  country  would  probably 
take  the  form  of  guaranteeing  a  loan  to  the  colonies  in 
which  the  settlement  was  made,  and  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  room  for  the  statement  that  the  Boers 
would  receive,  in  this  respect,  better  treatment  than 
loyal  colonists,  because  it  Is  only  just  that  farmers 
in  Natal  and  the  Cape  Colony  should  be  put  on  their 
feet  in  the  same  way  ;  and  that  the  losses  of  individuals 
should  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of  each  colony. 
The  recent  proclamations  of  the  Commander- in- Chief 
in  South  Africa,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  Boers  now 
in  the  field  to  come  to  terms,  are  a  great  advance  on 
previous  methods,  but  they  stop  short  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  here  noted  down.  If  we  must  do  this  thing  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  we 
must,  why  not  now  endeavour  to  end  the  war  by  stating 
our  intentions  at  once? 


RUSSIA  AND  PERSIA. 

HE  establishment  of  a  Russian  government  with  a 
commanding  naval  base  in  Northern  China  will  in¬ 
evitably  give  a  fresh  importance  to  her  position  and  aims 
in  Persia.  In  the  Northern  Pacific  she  has  reached  the 
open  sea,  and  is  well  on  her  way  to  absorb  the  Hinter¬ 
land.  The  full  exploitation  of  these  remote  eastern 
provinces  cannot  be  sufficiently  secured  by  the  long  land 
lines  through  the  inclement  regions  of  Northern  Asia. 
The  next  step  must  be  to  develop  a  sea-borne  trade 
and  protect  it  by  a  strong  naval  squadron.  Once 
firmly  established  at  the  eastern  extremity,  Russia  will 
next  require  a  position  nearer  home  which  will  shorten 
the  long  sea  journey,  or  at  least  protect  the  route  which 
her  ships  must  follow  between  the  Black  and  Yellow 
Seas.  Such  a  position  is  to  be  found  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  nowhere  else.  This  is  her  natural  outlet  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  :  she  will  now  seek  to  secure  it.  It 
is  no  new  idea.  Towards  this  end  the  policy  of  Russia 
has  been  working  not  for  years  or  decades  but  for 
centuries.  The  so-called  Will  of  Peter  the  Great 
expresses  it  succinctly.  “Lose  no  opportunity  to 
provoke  war  with  Persia  ;  hasten  her  decay ;  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  Persian  Gulf ;  re-establish  the  ancient 
trade  of  the  Levant,  and  advance  upon  India.” 
The  founder  of  modern  Russia  looked  no  further 
than  the  Indies,  but  the  horizon  has  since  ex¬ 
tended.  With  that  steady,  relentless  determination 
which  has  terrified  the  nations  of  Asia,  this  policy  has 
been  pursued  through  difficulty,  opposition  and  ob¬ 
struction  till  the  end  is  now  in  sight.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  the  century  the  progress  has  been  literally 
at  railroad  speed.  The  conversion  of  the  Caspian 
into  a  Russian  lake,  and  the  subjugation  of  Central 
Asia,  have  laid  Persia  open  all  along  her  northern 
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frontier.  The  Trans-Caspian  railway  has  cast  its  arms 
about  her  borders,  and  the  garrisons  along  the  line  from 
Kizil  Arvat  to  Khushk  stand  ready  to  replace  diplo¬ 
matic  dominance  by  military  occupation  whenever  the 
occasion  arises.  That  the  occasion  will  arise  whenever 
Russia  requires  it  is  not  a  prophecy  but  a  common¬ 
place.  Everything  has  been  carefully  prepared.  Rus¬ 
sian  trade,  sedulously  fostered,  has  surveyed  and 
opened  the  roads  of  advance,  and  furnished  at  each 
step  a  reason  or  a  pretext  for  fresh  interference. 
Russian  officers  command  the  most  disciplined  section 
of  the  Persian  army  and  Russian  diplomacy,  backed 
by  irresistible  force,  has  transcended,  it  might  almost 
be  said  has  excluded,  all  other  influence  in  the  Persian 
Court.  The  right  of  railway  construction  in  Persia  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Tsar.  To  crown  all,  only  a 
jrear  ago  Russia  succeeded  in  establishing  a  financial 
control  over  the  Persian  Government  which  practically 
gives  her  the  command  of  Persian  revenues  and  finances, 
as  well  as  of  the  commercial  and  economical  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  This  last  coup,  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  enable  her  to  control  the  whole  policy  of  Persia, 
cost  the  ridiculously  small  sum  of  about  three  and  a 
half  millions,  well  secured  as  an  investment.  Not  the 
least  mortifying  part  of  the  business  is  that  this 
advantage,  or  something  like  it,  might  have  accrued  to 
England  if  she  had  the  resolution  and  enterprise  to 
seize  it.  Persian  statesmen  have  been  under  no  mis¬ 
conception  concerning  the  measures  and  aims  of  Russia. 
They  have  seen  clearly  enough  what  her  advances  fore¬ 
boded  to  their  country,  and  have  received  them  with 
mistrust  and  aversion.  On  the  other  hand  they  have 
recognised  that  Great  Britain  does  not  seek  annexation 
or  control  of  their  territories.  She  has  withdrawn  her 
soldiers  from  Persian  soil  and  has  refrained  from  occu¬ 
pation  of  Persian  ports.  Here  as  elsewhere  England 
desires  only  an  open  market  :  she  polices  the  Persian 
waters  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all.  The  Persian 
Government  knows  it  well.  Unfortunately  Persia  is 
too  weak  to  oppose  so  powerful  and  unscrupulous 
an  ally  as  Russia,  and  English  statesmanship  gives  her 
no  assurance  that  she  can  look  to  us  for  that  support 
w'hich  identity  of  interest  should  lead  us  to  afford. 

The  policy  of  England  in  Persia,  if  there  can  be  said 
to  have  been  any  policy,  presents  a  humiliating  contrast 
to  the  firm,  purposeful  line  of  action  pursued  by  her 
great  Asiatic  rival.  We  have  alternately  feared,  courted, 
despised,  and  disregarded  the  power  of  Persia.  We 
have  promised  her  protection  and  withheld  it.  We 
have  made  treaties  and  shuffled  out  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  they  involved.  We  have  sought  and  found  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  establishing  a  commanding  influence  in  her 
army  and  her  industries  and  we  have  abandoned  them. 
We  have  made  war  victoriously,  and  gained  diplomatic 
successes,  and  we  have  thrown  away  the  advantages  of 
each.  Periods  of  spasmodic  and  exaggerated  activity 
have  been  followed  by  periods  of  apathetic  indifference 
which  have  enabled  our  rivals  to  neutralise  or  appro¬ 
priate  all  our  gains.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  despair¬ 
ing  Persian  has  sunk  under  the  control  of  the  Power 
that  never  wavers  and  never  recedes  ?  The  present 
Viceroy  of  India  has  justly  summed  up  our  policy  as 
weak  in  its  conception  and  calamitous  in  its  results. 
Writing  less  than  ten  years  ago  he  could  still  speak 
hopefully  of  English  influence  at  Teheran  and  her  com¬ 
mercial  prospects  even  in  Northern  Persia.  What 
could  he  say  to-day?  Russia  has  absolutely  established 
herself  in  the  northern  provinces  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
commercial  and  political  rivalry  and  has  captured  the 
central  government.  She  has  for  a  second  time  found 
her  opportunity  while  England  was  involved  in  Africa. 
She  is  nearing  the  last  stage  of  her  long  and  laborious 
advance.  Her  position  is  now  so  strong  that  her 
schemes  for  a  railway  to  the  coast  and  a  port  on  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  beginning  to  assume  shape  and  form. 
They  will  gain  a  fresh  impetus  from  the  necessity  for  a 
maritime  route  to  Northern  China.  Her  measures  will 
have  the  further  advantage  to  her  of  exposing  a  new 
and  dangerous  point  of  attack  on  India,  and  establish¬ 
ing  a  naval  basis  to  threaten  or  command  England’s 
direct  highway  to  her  Eastern  dominions. 

In  the  future  as  in  the  past  the  absence  of  a  firm,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  declared  policy  is  an  invitation  to  Russian 
aggressiveness.  It  is  more  than  time  that  England 


should  explicitly  define  the  limits  which  she  claims  for 
her  influence,  and  the  invasions  of  it  which  would  suffi¬ 
ciently  menace  her  security  as  to  be  considered  acts  of 
overt  hostility.  Such  declarations  would  of  course  in 
no  way  bind  Russia,  but  they  would  assist  the  Persians 
in  opposing  the  further  conversion  of  their  country  into 
a  Russian  satrapy,  and  might  cause  even  the  most  for¬ 
ward  exponents  of  Russian  militarism  to  pause  before 
forcing  measures  which  would  amount  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  They  would  moreover  fix  the  attention  of 
English  statesmen  on  the  danger  which  is  threatened 
before  it  becomes  too  late  to  avert  it.  One  among  them 
at  least  is  fully  alive  to  it.  Unless  some  such  step  is 
taken  Lord  Curzon  is  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  his  expressed  intention  of  impeaching  any 
British  Minister  who  acquiesces  in  the  concession  of  a 
Russian  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 


THE  YEAR’S  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

THE  salient  feature  of  our  foreign  trade  last  year  was 
coal.  When  that  has  been  said  almost  all  that  is 
necessary  for  an  appreciation  of  the  phenomenal  values 
which  appear  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  has  been 
said.  They  are  phenomenal,  truly  :  the  value  of  our 
exports  is  returned  at  ^291 ,451,306,  and  of  the  imports 
at  ^523,633,486.  Such  figures  have  never  been  reached 
before.  In  the  exports  the  record  of  1899  came  nearest, 
with  a  total  of  264^  millions,  a  figure  almost  equalled’ 
in  1890,  when  the  exports  were  valued  at  2635-  millions. 
With  regard  to  the  imports,  the  increase  last  year  was 
more  marked  even  than  in  the  case  of  the  exports  ;  in- 
imports  we  progress  all  the  time,  and  1899  was  the 
next  biggest  year  to  1900  ;  but  in  1899  the  total  was 
38^  millions  below  the  total  of  1900.  Really  the 
difference  is  greater ;  some  of  the  imports  are 
re-exported ;  but  last  year  the  re-exports  were  two 
millions  below  those  of  1899,  and  in  making  a  com¬ 
parison  the  sum  must  be  added  to  last  year’s 
import  values.  It  is  a  startling  feature  of  our  external 
trade,  this  great  disparity  between  imports  and  exports, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that,  enormous  though  the 
disparity  was  last  year,  it  would  have  been  still  greater 
but  for  "the  temporary  rise  in  the  price  of  English  coal. 
And  with  this  consideration  we  are  brought  again  to 
the  controlling  feature  of  this  country’s  trade  in  the 
year  wfflich  has  just  passed.  The  increase  in  the  export 
values  over  those  of  1899  amounts  to  just  under 
27  millions  sterling.  Of  that  more  than  half — 
15!  millions,  to  be  exact — is  the  consequence  of  the 
increased  quantity  and  increased  value  of  our  coal 
export.  For  years  past  we  have  pointed  out  in  this 
Review  the  serious  character  of  the  wild  depletion  for 
the  foreigner’s  benefit  of  our  precious,  irreplaceable 
and  vanishing  coal  supply. 

The  evil  which  dear  coal  works  is  almost  endless  in 
its  ramifications.  In  a  time  which  should  have  been  a 
period  of  abounding  prosperity  dear  coal  has  brought 
about  a  serious  crisis  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  ;  and 
we  have  the  spectacle  of  furnaces  and  mills  producing 
with  feverish  haste,  the  products  being  sold  at  high 
prices,  while  many  of  the  owners  of  those  works  are 
wondering  if  they  can  stave  off  bankruptcy,  because  the 
cost  of  production,  chiefly  in  coal,  has  eaten  away  the 
profit-margin  even  upon  the  high  prices  obtained.  It  is 
a  common  complaint  that  our  industries  are  seriously 
hampered  in  their  struggle  against  foreign  competition 
by  the  much  higher  rates  charged  upon  English  railway 
lines  than  upon  the  lines  of  foreign  countries.  English- 
railway  rates  will  doubtless  always  have  to  be  higher 
than  foreign  rates  if  English  railway  capital  is  to 
receive  the  most  moderate  interest :  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  other  matters  make  this  imperative.  But 
so  long  as  English  railway  companies  had  cheap  coal 
they  enjoyed  one  compensating  advantage  which  could 
be  and  has  been  used  as  a  lever  by  traders  and  Par¬ 
liament  for  obtaining  reductions  in  English  railway 
rates.  But  how  is  it  possible  for  railway  companies  to 
make  any  further  reductions  in  their  rates — badly  as 
the  industries  of  the  country  need  them — with  coal 
mounting  up  after  the  recent  fashion  ?  Again,  how  can 
masters  resist  the  claims  of  workmen  for  higher 
wages  when  the  cost  of  coal  reduces  by  substantial 
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-amounts  the  real  value  of  nominal  existing  wages  ? 
And  so  we  might  go  on,  pointing  out  ever-fresh 
departments  of  national  life  in  which  dear  coal  is  an 
unmitigated  evil.  It  used  to  be  said  that — agricultural 
welfare  or  no  agricultural  welfare — food-stuffs  must 
be  cheap,  in  order  that  the  poor  might  live  on 
low  wages  in  the  interests  of  the  country’s  manufac¬ 
turing  industries.  It  was  a  perverted  and  exaggerated 
argument  ;  but  the  same  line  of  reasoning  may  well  be 
applied  to  dear  coal,  and  with  a  hundredfold  greater 
force.  Coal  prices,  though  still  high,  are  happily 
giving  way  now  ;  but  the  evils  of  prodigal  production 
for  the  foreign  market  are  rampant  ;  and  there  could  be 
no  more  beneficent  piece  of  fiscal  legislation  than  the 
replacing  of  an  export  duty  upon  coal  such  as  existed 
in  the  old  days  when  the  need  was  so  very  much  less. 

But  though  coal  has  been  the  predominant  feature 
of  last  year’s  trade,  account  must  also  be  taken  of 
other  raw  materials.  For  the  year  1900  has  been 
emphatically  the  year  of  raw  materials.  Pig-iron,  as 
a  semi-raw  material,  may  be  named  in  this  category. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  two  the  world’s 
demand  for  iron  and  steel  has  more  than  kept  pace 
with  the  current  supply.  Stocks  all  over  the  world 
have  been  running  down.  In  this  country  at  the  end 
of  1899  they  stood  at  what  was  regarded  as  the  excep¬ 
tionally  low  figure  of  722,000  tons  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
1900  they  were  down  to  400,000  tons,  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  world’s  output  of  pig-iron  was  greater 
in  1900  than  in  1899,  and  greater  in  1899  than  in 
any  previous  year.  Apart,  then,  from  the  exorbitant 
rises  in  the  price  of  coal,  pig-iron  would  have  com¬ 
manded  more  money  last  year  than  before,  and  there 
are  no  direct  reasons  why  the  demand  for  pig-iron 
should  be  stayed  in  the  present  and  succeeding  years. 
This  only  makes  the  more  pitiful  the  present  restriction 
of  the  output  of  pig-iron  in  England  owing  to  the  dear 
cost  of  fuel.  But  the  restriction  in  output,  if  carried 
far  enough,  will  bring  a  remedy  by  throwing  large 
quantities  of  coal  upon  the  market  and  so  reducing  its 
price  ;  and  then  the  demand  should  increase,  as  well 
as  the  supply,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  England’s 
share  of  that  supply  will  be  increased  much.  The 
production  of  raw  as  well  as  of  finished  iron  is 
becoming  more  and  more  the  perquisite  of  the  United 
States.  We  should  do  well  to  look  around  for  new 
sources  of  ore  supply.  Our  own  supply  is  vanishing, 
and  the  output  is  already  dwindling,  but  within  the 
Empire — notably  in  Canada,  which  has  an  extension  of 
the  American  deposits,  probably  just  as  valuable — we 
can  get  more  than  we  want  for  many  years  to  come. 
At  present  however  the  Canadian  treasures  lie  practi¬ 
cally  dormant,  as  do  the  Australian.  Australia  perhaps 
is  too  far  off  for  English  purposes,  but  Canada  is  not  ; 
and  surely  our  iron  and  steel  capitalists  would  do  well 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  Carnegie  Company,  and  ex¬ 
ploit  the  Canadian  deposits.  Transport  has  been  hitherto 
a  difficulty,  but  it  is  now  being  solved  in  a  measure 
by  railway  construction  ;  while  the  pushing  forward  of 
inland  waterway  schemes,  such  as  that  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  Canal,  would  help  further  to  bring  a  magnificent 
supply  of  iron  ore  within  easy  reach  of  this  country. 
If  Englishmen  miss  the  opportunity  Americans  will  not 
be  long  in  capturing  the  Canadian  deposits.  They 
show  signs  of  doing  so  already. 

Another  raw  material  which  notably  affected  last 
year’s  trade  is  cotton.  The  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  throughout  the  world  has  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  for  many  years  past,  though  not  at  quite  so  big  a 
rate  as  their  manufacture.  No  industrial  monopoly 
has  been  more  generally  challenged  than  Lancashire’s 
monopoly  of  cotton-spinning  and  manufacture.  Not 
only  the  United  States  and  Germany  and  similar 
countries  of  industrial  importance  have  entered  into  the 
competition,  but  all  over  the  civilised  world  the 
phenomenon  is  apparent.  Russia,  for  instance,  makes 
her  own  cotton  goods  and  exports  them  to  Central  Asia  ; 
Mexico  is  vigorously  putting  up  cotton-mills  ;  Italy  has 
done  the  same,  and  has  rather  burnt  her  fingers  in  the 
process.  Upon  the  top  of  this  extended  consumption 
of  raw  cotton  there  came  a  short  crop  last  year,  with 
the  result  that  the  average  price  of  American  middling 
cotton  in  Liverpool  was  6 d.,  against  4 d.  in  1899  ; 
■during  the  summer  as  high  a  price  as  7 \d.  was  reached. 


It  is  to  this  semi-famine  in  cotton  that  we  have  to  look 
for  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  cotton-goods,  export 
last  year  of  some  2\  millions.  It  is  not  the  English 
spinners  and  manufacturers  who  have  put  that  money 
into  their  pockets,  but  the  American  planters.  Upon 
a  general  survey  of  last  year’s  foreign  trade,  then,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  year  was  an  entirely  abnormal 
one.  There  was  a  boisterous  swagger  about  the  huge 
total  figures,  which,  though  not  significant  of  real 
prosperity,  made  yet  an  appropriate  close  to  the  century 
which  we  nave  all  been  smugly  admiring  as  so 
“wonderful  and  “unparalleled.”  The  new  century 
has  opened  in  a  more  sober  vein. 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

TAR.  CREIGHTON’S  death  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
that  sorely  try  the  type  of  religious  person  that 
thinks  himself  competent  to  criticise  the  Divine  Plan. 
There  is  such  a  type.  Intellectually  contemptible  and 
spiritually  impious  as  such  an  attitude  must  be  to  the 
sober  Christian,  there  are  many  whose  lives  exclude  the 
suggestion  either  of  impiety  or  insanity,  who  yet 
habitually  assume  a  more  than  mundane  familiarity 
with  the  Almighty,  explain  the  motives  of  His  action, 
expound  His  mode  of  thought,  assign  with  the  utmost 
confidence  this  event  to  Divine  and  that  to  human 
providence,  claiming  in  effect  a  mastery  of  God’s  inter¬ 
position  in  the  life  of  a  man  that  they  would  not  dream 
of  arrogating  to  themselves  over  one  man’s  influence  on 
the  fortune  and  character  of  another.  Such  people, 
when  confronted  by  staggering  catastrophes  such  as 
that  which  has  now  overtaken  the  Church  of  England, 
are  apt  to  do  much  harm  by  the  extravagance  of  their 
explanations.  In  the  same  breath  they  shock  their 
friends  and  give  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  To  a  thinking  Christian  these  human 
catastrophes  will  present  no  impasse  for  he  will  see 
the  logical  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  negation  of  all  his 
professed  beliefs,  in  the  attempt  to  check  a  plan  which 
goes  on  from  eternity  to  sempiternity  by  the  event  of  a 
day,  or  a  century,  or  a  millennium.  In  the  nature  of 
things  how  can  he  judge  of  an  act’s  bearings,  when  he 
is  absolutely  unable  to  gauge  the  whole  to  which  it  is 
relative  ?  That  should  dispose  of  any  intellectual 
difficulties  ;  morally  he  will  be  satisfied  to  know  with 
Plato  that  God  is  good. 

Certainly,  from  the  merely  human  point  of  view,  the 
most  malignant  and  most  resourceful  enemy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  we  do  not  think  we  need  hesitate  to 
say,  of  Christianity,  could  not  have  dealt  us  a  more 
crushing  blow  than  this  premature  death  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  It  removes  him  from  activities  of  which  very 
few  others  are  even  capable,  directed  against  difficulties 
hardly  another  was  competent  to  gauge,  This  is  a 
time  for  the  Church  of  England  at  once  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  opportunity  and  extraordinary  danger.  The  Papal 
plan  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  ;  for 
modern  Christianity  it  has  no  secret  of  life  ;  its  uncri¬ 
tical  position  intellectually,  as  well  as  its  moral  incom¬ 
prehension,  put  it  out  of  touch  with  the  new  learning. 
For  Nonconformists,  and  still  more  Wesleyans,  political 
history  and  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  the  Anglican  com¬ 
munion  tend  more  and  more  to  remove  any  grounds  for 
aloofness  from  the  Church.  The  memory  of  their  honest 
historic  grievances  is  ceasing  to  gall,  and  with  their 
wider  education  a  different  attitude  towards  the  national 
Church  of  history  is,  in  spite  of  interested  political  efforts 
to  retard  it,  inevitably  growing  up.  The  historic 
appeal  has  taken  so  wide  and  so  firm  a  hold  of  the  modern 
mind  that  religious  communities  based  on  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  such  appeal,  witness  Milton’s  “  perverse  iniquity 
of  sixteen  hundred  years,”  can  hardly  in  the  future  hold 
their  own  with  a  communion  that  at  any  rate  bases  its 
claim  on  the  highest  historic  continuity.  Then  the 
causes  which  made  Dissent  so  largely  the  resource  of 
the  poorer  people  now  happily  exist  no  more  ;  while 
the  national  organisation  of  the  Church  gives  it 
advantages  in  dealing  with  the  working-class  popu¬ 
lation  which  no  other  communion  possesses.  Simul¬ 
taneous  with  these  developments  is  the  expansion 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  gradual  breakdown  of 
geographical  and  religious  barriers  to  Christianity. 
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These  are  the  opportunities  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Unfortunately,  the  dangers  are  not  less  patent.  The 
reaction  against  the  political  conception  and  associa¬ 
tions  of  the  Church,  great  stumbling-blocks  to  its 
progress  in  the  past,  is  creating  amongst  some  of  its 
best  members  a  tendency  to  complete  divorce  from  the 
State  ;  which  will  mean  an  historic  uprooting,  with 
possible  disasters  to  the  State,  if  not  equally  to  the 
Church,  out  of  any  man’s  power  to  gauge.  Liturgical 
formula,  susceptible,  we  cannot  help  holding,  inten¬ 
tionally  made  susceptible,  of  two  different,  though  not 
morally  contradictory,  applications,  are  being  pressed 
by  the  supporters  of  either  view  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other.  Authority  is  plainly  breaking  up, 
with  chaos  as  result.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  these  pains  and  troubles  are  the  symptoms 
of  life  and  growth.  So  long  as  the  Church  was  asleep, 
nobody  troubled  himself  as  to  the  meaning  of  formula  ; 
hence  there  was  no  friction  and  no  appeal  to  authority, 
so  that  the  defects  in  the  tribunal  appealed  to  were 
unperceived.  Externally,  the  Church  of  England  simply 
was  a  political  institution.  The  quickening  of  the  dor¬ 
mant  spirit  within  could  not  be  without  convulsion  ; 
for  it  put  the  Church  out  of  harmony  with  her  old 
setting.  How  shall  harmony  be  re-established  without 
dissolution  ?  Last,  there  is  the  spirit  of  the  new  learn¬ 
ing  and  its  external  result.  The  old  conventional  claims 
of  religion,  at  any  rate  of  the  Church,  have  lost  their 
hold.  Either  something  more  real  or  total  indifference 
will  take  their  place.  These  are  some  of  the  Church’s 
dangers  with  the  problems  they  present,  in  our  view 
no  communion  is  so  likely  to  be  able  to  solve  them  as  the 
Church  of  England,  if  wisely  guided. 

And  this  is  the  moment  when  we  lose  one  of  our 
wisest  of  guides  !  We  may  say  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  now,  as  Mr.  Morley  in  his  “  Cromwell  ”  says  of 
the  Westminster  divines  :  “There  were  learned 
scholars  and  theologians,  but  no  governing-  Church¬ 
man  of  the  grand  type  rose  up  among  them — nobody 
who  at  the  same  time  comprehended  states  and  the 
foundation  of  states,  explored  creeds  and  the  sources  of 
creeds,  knew  man  and  the  heart  of  man.” 

Mandell  Creighton  was  a  governing  Churchman.  He 
was  worthy  to  take  his  place  beside  the  great  Churchmen 
of  the  old  days.  He  would  have  made  a  great  Chancellor 
or  a  great  judge.  In  ability,  he  might  stand  in  a  group 
with  Beckett,  Wolsey,  Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Alberoni  ; 
and  in  character  above  all  but  Beckett.  The  Bishop  of 
London  knew  men  and  women;  he  knew  the  world. 
He  had  not  spent  the  years  of  a  long  college  life 
merely  in  settling  with  final  accuracy  a  date  here, 
a  place  or  a  name  there.  He  read  history  as  he 
read  living  men  and  women  ;  which  gave  him 
a  breadth  of  view  almost  unequalled.  To  him  no 
event,  no  contention  stood  for  one  moment  alone. 
Everything  was  in  a  series,  which  gave  it  its  proportion. 
At  once  one  sees  how  this  was  peculiarly  the  kind  of 
mind  and  the  kind  of  training  required  to  meet  the 
ecclesiastical  problems  of  the  time.  And  Dr.  Creighton 
was  meeting  them,  as  perhaps  no  other  Bishop  of 
London  has  met  them.  A  courtier’s  manner  added  to 
a  scholar’s  learning  enabled  Dr.  Creighton  to  get  a 
real  hold  of  elements  in  the  population  not  usually  much 
attracted  by  the  Church.  See,  for  instance,  what 
regard  he  won  from  the  scientists  and  the  Board  School 
teachers.  The  speech  he  made  two  years  since  at  the 
annual  meeting'  of  the  Royal  Society  will  go  on  working 
to  the  benefit  of  religion  year  after  year. 

Of  course,  the  Bishop  had  to  pay  the  price  of  ability  ; 
the  able  man  who  does  not,  gets  off  payment  only  by 
dishonesty.  He  knew  the  world ;  therefore  he  was 
said  to  be  of  it ;  he  could  speak  epigrammatically, 
therefore  he  could  not  be  serious  ;  he  would  not  go  the 
whole  length  with  any  party,  therefore  he  was  a 
Gallio.  He  was  learned  in  pagan  lore  and  talked  more 
of  secular  than  sacred  things,  therefore  he  was  not 
spiritual.  Undoubtedly  he  did  leave  all  these  impres¬ 
sions  at  times  on  very  honest  clergymen  ;  and  we  are 
willing  to  admit  it  was  a  pity  he  did.  Impatience  with 
stupidity  is  a  weakness  in  a  statesman  ;  but  surely  if 
not  an  amiable,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  plausible  weakness. 
We  fancy  that  Dr.  Creighton  was  on  the  whole  more 
attractive  to  laymen  than  to  clergymen.  Anyway,  who 
can  help  understanding  and  sympathising'  if,  after  a  day 


with  little  men  of  many  words,  ritualists  at  one  ear  and 
low  churchmen  at  another,  this  man  of  wide  views  and 
much  knowledge  should,  with  a  felt  if  not  expressed 
“  plague  on  both  your  houses,”  have  fled  from  ecclesi¬ 
astical  dispute  to  the  relief  of  some  wholly  mundane 
book?  We  could  wish  some  of  the  clergy  had  more 
acquaintance  with  such  mundane  books. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  the  Bishop’s  work  was  done  ; 
it  would  not  have  been  done  had  he  lived  for  a  hundred 
years.  Perhaps,  he  would  have  done  more,  if  he  had 
done  less  ;  but  he  would  not  have  left  so  strenuous  an 
example.  He  must  not  for  a  moment  be  thought  of  as 
dead  ;  his  place  is  among  the  living.  His  example  may 
not  have  been  purchased  too  dearly,  even  though  it 
leaves  the  Church,  apart  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  figure  now  yet  more  lonely  in  its  great¬ 
ness,  without  his  equal. 


CHURCH  COUNCILS. 

IF  the  increase  of  the  episcopate  would  help  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  bishops,  it  is  to  the 
establishment  of  Church  Councils  that  we  must  look  to 
enhance  the  influence  and  to  stimulate  the  interest  of 
the  laity.  But  the  two  reforms  are  not  of  equal  sim¬ 
plicity.  For  while  the  founding  of  bishoprics  is  mainly 
a  matter  of  money  and  raises  no  serious  controversy, 
the  constitution  of  Church  Councils  involves  anxious 
and  disputed  questions. 

First,  no  council  whether  parochial  diocesan  or 
central  can  be  set  up  until  it  has  been  determined 
who  the  laity  are  or  rather  who  among  them 
are  entitled  to  be  represented  on  such  councils. 
Are  all  the  adult  lait}'  both  men  and  women  who  are 
members  of  the  Church — that  is  who  have  been  bap¬ 
tized — to  vote,  or  are  only  men,  or  only  ratepayers,  or 
only  those  who  declare  themselves  adherents,  or  only 
those  who  are  communicants?  These  questions  have 
already  been  much  discussed,  and  will  doubtless  be 
much  more  discussed  before  a  decision  is  arrived  at. 
It  would  seem  that  on  grounds  both  of  principle  and  of 
expediency  women  ought  not  to  vote  for  Church 
Councils.  It  is  surely  impossible  to  read  what  S. 
Paul  has  written  about  men  and  women  with¬ 
out  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would  have 
rejected  any  proposal  to  give  to  women  a  position  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  Why  after  all  may  women  not 
be  ordained  ?  The  rule,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  an 
arbitrary  or  capricious  one.  It  rests  on  some  principle — 
on  some  real  and  essential  distinction  between  the 
sexes.  Would  it  not  be  hazardous  to  assume  that  that 
distinction  precluded  women  from  ordination  but  did 
not  preclude  their  holding  offices  of  authority  among 
the  laity  ?  It  is  to  say  the  least  much  more  probable 
that  what  unfits  them  for  ordination  unfits  them  also  to 
exercise  government  within  the  Church  in  any  office. 
And  if  there  are  objections  to  women  voting  for  Church 
Councils  on  grounds  of  principle,  there  are  also  ob¬ 
jections  on  grounds  of  policy.  One  great  purpose  in 
setting  up  councils  at  all,  is  to  interest  laymen  and  to 
make  them  use  and  regard  such  councils  as  their 
authentic  organs.  But  what  would  they  feel  if  they 
were  outvoted  by  women,  if  they  knew  that  the  declara¬ 
tions  and  resolutions  of  the  councils  spoke  not  their 
minds  but  the  minds  of  women  ?  They  would  not 
attempt  to  conceal  their  disgust  and  contempt  ;  and 
the  councils  so  far  from  fulfilling  any  useful  purpose, 
would  be  abused,  sneered  at  and  disregarded.  And 
it  is  not  merely  possible  but  likely  that  women  would 
outvote  men.  Women  take  notoriously  a  warmer 
interest  in  Church  matters  than  do  men.  They 
would  be  more  anxious  to  have  and  more  zealous 
to  exercise  their  suffrage.  In  politics  women’s  interest 
is  no  stronger  than  men’s,  nor  do  they  generally  hold 
opinions  sharply  differing  from  those  of  their  husbands 
or  brothers.  Whatever  political  franchise  women 
might  enjoy,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  they 
would  ordinarily  vote  in  opposition  to  the  convictions 
of  the  men  who  were  nearly  related  to  them.  There 
would  be  no  sex  vote.  But  in  religious  matters  it 
might  easily  happen  that  women  might  vote  in  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  body  on  one  side,  while  the  smaller 
number  of  men  who  took  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all 
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supported  the  other  side.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  council  elected  at  such  a  poll  would  be  an 
unmitigated  danger  and  injury  to  the  Church. 

If  it  be  clear  that  only  men  ought  to  vote,  it  yet 
remains  difficult  to  determine  who  among  men  should 
be  deemed  to  be  qualified.  Some  are  inclined  to  claim 
that  every  baptized  man  should  have  a  vote.  But  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  ignore  non-conformity  and, 
proceeding  as  though  it  did  not  exist,  to  admit  those 
who  are  notoriously  bitter  against  the  Church  to  a 
share  in  directing  her  affairs  is  so  manifest  that  this 
solution  of  the  problem  is  not  likely  to  be  adopted. 
Others  more  reasonably  suggest  that  a  declaration 
of  adherence  to  the  Church  should  be  required, 
which  would,  it  is  thought,  exclude  Nonconformists. 
But  apart  from  some  difficulties  as  to  what  acts  would 
justify  a  conscientious  person  in  describing  himself  as 
an  adherent,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  argument  in 
favour  of  insisting  on  a  communicant  qualification  is 
much  stronger  than  seems  to  be  often  recognised.  A 
non-communicating  adherent  is  evidently  guilty  of 
serious  disobedience.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  disobeys 
the  very  precise  injunction  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
disregards  the  rule  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church.  His 
practice  was  unknown  in  primitive  and  apostolic  times 
and  it  was  unknown  because  it  involves  disobedience 
to  the  command  of  Christ— a  command  given  on  the 
most  solemn  of  occasions.  It  is  this  consideration 
which  seems  to  tell  with  such  singular  force  in  favour 
of  the  communicant  qualification.  All  Churchmen, 
indeed  all  Christians,  who  are  to  be  reckoned  as 
religious,  however  much  they  may  differ  about  other 
matters  are  agreed  in  thinking  that  personal  loyalty 
and  fidelity  to  Christ  are  the  very  essence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But — excuse  the  disobedient  individuals  as  you 
may — what  kind  of  loyalty  belongs  to  a  Church  which 
treats  the  persistent  and  avowed  disobedience  toasolemn 
command  of  Christ  as  a  matter  not  sufficiently  important 
to  disqualify  from  the  ordinary  rights  and  functions  of 
Church  membership  ?  And  what  value  would  there 
be  in  the  assistance  of  persons  so  disobedient?  With 
what  moral  authority  would  they  speak?  For  instance 
what  weight  would  they  have  in  checking  the  insubor¬ 
dination  and  disobedience  of  the  clergy,  being  them¬ 
selves  offenders  of  the  same  class  but  in  a  far  higher 
degree  ?  Is  it  possible  to  fancy  a  more  tremendous 
irony  than  a  layman  who  ignores  the  command  of  the 
Last  Supper  reproving  a  clergyman  for  disobeying  the 
injunctions  of  his  bishop  about  incense  ? 

Yet  against  the  communicant  qualification  there  is 
something  to  be  said  and  in  particular  one  argument 
of  great  weight.  It  is  widely  felt  that  to  make  Com¬ 
munion  a  test  even  for  an  ecclesiastical  vote  would  be  to 
run  risk  of  profaning  the  rite.  Probably  this  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  due  to  the  natural  horror  inspired  by  the  old 
sacramental  test  for  secular  employments.  If  so  the 
fear  is  not  a  very  logical  one.  For  between  a  sacra¬ 
mental  test  for  a  Church  vote  and  one  for  a  secular  post 
there  is  a  real  distinction  both  in  regard  to  the  appro¬ 
priateness  of  the  qualification  and  to  the  temptation  to 
a  profane  Communion.  But  the  fact  that  the  feeling 
exists  and  is  found  among  those  who  are  themselves 
devout  communicants  is  a  consideration  of  great 
weight  against  establishing  such  a  test.  It  would  seem 
harsh  to  burden  religious  consciences  with  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  they  were  receiving  the  Sacrament  partly 
because  they  wished  to  qualify  as  voters  for  a  Church 
Council.  Even  though  scruples  of  the  kind  would  be 
unreasonable,  it  is  hard  not  to  respect  them.  If  a 
method  can  be  devised  of  avoiding  the  test  without 
seeming  to  sanction  negligent  disobedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  it  will 
be  welcome.  A  promising  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  the  qualification  for  an  ecclesiastical  vote  shall 
be  the  same  as  the  qualification  for  Communion. 
That  is  to  say  that  every  man  who  has  been 
confirmed  (and  who  has  not  been  excommunicated) 
shall  have  a  vote.  This  would  direct  attention  to  the 
duty  of  communicating  and  not  seem  to  palliate 
neglect  without  actually  making  the  reception  of  the 
Sacrament  a  qualifying  test.  Perhaps  this  may  prove 
the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

If  the  different  questions  which  arise  in  respect  of  the 
layman’s  qualification  can  be  settled,  the  main  obstacle 
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in  the  way  of  setting  up  Church  Councils  will  have  been 
overcome.  Other  difficult  controversies  will  doubtless 
arise  when  it  comes  to  be  considered  what  measure  of 
power  and  authority  shall  be  given  to  parochial  or 
diocesan  councils  or  to  the  Convocations  strengthened 
by  Houses  of  Laymen.  At  present  however  discussion 
as  to  the  powers  of  Church  Councils  is  premature.  For 
it  will  certainly  be  wiser  to  set  them  up  at  first  merely 
as  consultative  bodies.  If  they  inspire  confidence  in 
that  capacity,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  consider  what 
positive  authority  ought  to  be  entrusted  to  them.  Their 
simple  existence  by  focussing  and  educating  lay  opinion 
will  help 'to  reduce  to  due  proportion  the  inflated  figure 
of  the  Rector.  Hugh  Cecil. 


THE  CHIMING  AND  THE  RHYMING  OF 
THE  BELLS. 

THE  inside  of  a  belfry,  if  one  is  alone  with  the  bells 
or  to  speak  by  the  card  with  the  bell-ropes,  is  at 
all  times  an  odd  kind  of  place — a  place  to  give  rise  to 
queer  associations,  reminiscences,  imaginings.  One 
thinks,  of  course,  of  the  poet  from  whose  lines  the 
heading  of  this  article  is  taken  ;  of  the  bell  that  tolled 
for  the  massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew  ;  of  the  dreadful 
bell  that  frighted  Cyprus  from  its  propriety  until  the 
valiant  Othello  silenced  it  ;  of  the  terrible  adventure  of 
“The  Man  in  the  Bell”  told  with  a  certain  Poe-like 
power  by  bright  broken  Maginn — in  short  of  number¬ 
less  bells  that  have  played  an  important  part  in  actual  life 
and  in  frequently  more  actual  fiction.  Then  there  is 
something  outlandish  and  uncanny  in  the  very  aspect 
of  the  place.  The  ropes,  dangling  motionless,  somehow 
carry  with  them  a  suggestion  of  a  huge  and  malevolent 
spider’s  web,  and  the  small  silent  bells  used  (if  they  are 
ever  in  order)  for  practice,  hanging  up  high  aloft,  have 
a  weird  and  elfin  look,  especially  to  the  layman  who 
does  not  know  the  reason  of  their  existence.  As  you 
look  up  at  these  small  silent  images  of  real  bells  full  of 
voices  for  rejoicing  or  lamenting  you  may  fall  to  wishing 
that  these  latter  were,  like  those  at  Antwerp,  played 
or  rung  by  means  of  a  key-board  and  that  like  one  of 
Dr.  George  MacDonald’s  heroes  you  had  both  the  art 
and  the  opportunity  to  set  them  in  most  musical 
motion.  In  that  case  however  it  might  be  well,  lest 
your  wish  were  suddenly  granted,  to  wish  also  that  you 
might  escape  the  embarrassing  consequences  which 
followed  on  the  hero’s  giving  way  to  his  very  natural 
impulse.  And  then  again  the  sense  of  awe  which  clings 
to  many  things  and  symbols  ecclesiastical  may 
suddenly  be  modified,  as  your  eye  rests  on  mural  tablets 
recording  how  on  such  and  such  occasions  such  and 
such  ringers  rung  a  wondrous  number  of  changes  at  a 
spell  in  a  wondrously  short  time.  For  as  everybody 
knows,  at  any  rate  in  some  vague  way,  there  is  as  much 
art  in  good  bell-ringing  as  shall  be  found  in  any 
pursuit  of  man  that  exercises  both  body  and  mind. 

When  one  visits  a  belfry  on  some  special  and 
august  occasion  in  company  with  the  ringers  them¬ 
selves,  the  imagination  is  of  course  affected  in  a 
different  way,  and  this  difference  is  not  least  notable 
if  the  occasion  happens  to  be  the  ringing  out  of  an  old 
and  the  ringing  in  of  a  new  year  and  century.  At 
such  a  time  the  mood  of  the  guest  in  the  belfry 
is  probably  like  that  of  his  hosts,  sociable  and  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  the  visitor  who  has  everything  to  learn 
will  probably  find,  when  it  is  time  to  cease  talking 
and  he  must  ask  no  more  questions  for  information, 
that,  in  spite  of  pertinacity  on  one  side  and  ready 
response  on  the  other,  he  has  really  learnt  but  one 
thing  well,  that  thing  being  the  extent  and  depth  of  his 
own  ignorance.  When  this  time  has  come  it  is  his 
chief  business  to  squeeze  himself  sardine-like  into  a 
small  corner,  in  a  belfry,  which  is  by  no  means  vast, 
so  that  he  may  nowise  interfere  with  the  movements 
of  the  ringers.  If  this  is  his  second  or  third  visit  to  the 
belfry  in  order  to  see  as  well  as  hear  the  ringing  of 
the  chimes,  whether  at  midnight  or  at  some  more  com¬ 
monplace  season,  he  will  start  possessed  of  a  certain 
amount  of  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  methods 
adopted  and  pursued.  He  will  have  been  informed  for 
instance  that  accurate  ringing  in  no  sort  of  way  depends 
upon  ear,  but  is  entirely  a  matter  of  eye  (rope-eye  to  give 
it  a  name  current  among  ringers)  since  what  each  one  of 
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the  band  has  to  do  is  to  keep  his  or  her  eye  intently 
fixed  on  the  right-hand  neighbour’s  rope,  and  from 
watching  that  regulate  his  or  her  own  movements. 
Ladies  it  may  be  noted  make  very  excellent  ringers 
and  are  said  to  be  as  a  rule  apter  and  quicker  learners 
than  men.  The  visitor  will  also  be  prepared  for  the 
formula  which  precedes  the  ringing  “  Treble  is  begin¬ 
ning  (or  starting)”  followed,  as  the  treble  ringer 
observes  that  all  are  ready,  by  the  further  words  very 
clearly  given  out  “Treble  has  begun”  which  set  the 
whole  peal  in  motion. 

Then  the  visitor  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch  with 
all  his  eyes  and  listen  with  all  his  ears,  and  if  he  has  a 
care  and  taste  for  music  he  will  find  this  a  most 
interesting  occupation.  If  this  is  not  his  first  time  of 
presence  at  such  a  function  he  will  not  be  astonished  at 
hearing  every  now  and  then  a  curious  monosyllable 
which  out-of-doors,  or  indoors  out  of  a  belfry,  might 
seem  to  indicate  calling  for  a  person  or  a  dog,  uttered 
swiftly  either  by  a  male  voice  or  in  charming  soprano 
or  contralto  notes,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  mono¬ 
syllable  is  Bob ,  and  is  the  word  of  command  for  a 
“  change.”  Change-ringing  is  stated  by  Fabian  Sted- 
man,  author  of  “  Tintinnologia,”  the  first  known  book 
on  campanology,  to  have  begun  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  an  expert  writer  on  the  subject  finds  traces 
of  it  in  Ralph  Roister  Doister  (1553).  So  long  how¬ 
ever  as  the  bells  are  a-ringing  our  listener  and  watcher 
will  not  trouble  himself  with  any  reflections  on  such 
matters  as  this,  nor  will  he  have  any  opportunity  of 
inquiring  as  to  the  existing  number  of  “  changes  ”  or 
as  to  how  many  of  their  names  contain  the  mystic  word 
Bob.  He  may  on  a  former  visit,  especially  if  he  has  any¬ 
thing  of  a  fanciful  temperament,  have  been  affected  by 
a  curious  impression  which  will  now  return  to  him  as 
to  the  sound,  or  it  might  be  more  appropriate  to 
say  the  voice  of  the  bells.  For  this  impression  is 
nothing  else  than  that  in  the  mighty  mingling  of  all  the 
different  tones  heard  near  above  one’s  head  there  is  a 
vox  humanci  as  like  to  human  utterance  as  the  stop  on 
any  of  the  famous  organs,  but  both  in  kind  and  degree 
quite  different  from  them  all.  For  it  is  not  like  the  voice 
of  any  single  singer  nor  like  the  voices  of  a  trained 
choir.  It  is  more  the  speech  resolved  into  musical 
sound  of  a  vast  crowd  half  perhaps  rather  than  wholly 
human,  whose  accents  vary  from  the  brightest  joyous¬ 
ness  to  the  deepest  melancholy,  from  notes  of  solemn 
warning  to  cries  of  terrifying  denunciation,  and  all  this 
of  course  with  an  infinity  of  half  and  quarter  shades  of 
expression.  If  you  speak  of  this  to  any  of  the  ringers, 
gentle  or  simple,  you  will  probably  awake  in  them  no 
emotion  but  surprise.  It  is  quite  possible  that  at  least 
some  of  them  may  once  have  had  the  same  impression, 
of  which  the  very  memory  has  been  dulled  by  constant 
familiarity.  Or  it  may  be  that  from  the  first  moment  of 
beginning  to  learn  bell-ringing  the  faculties  are  entirely 
concentrated  on  the  lesson  and  on  putting  what  is  learnt 
into  practice.  And  it  is  only  when  you  are  as  close  to 
the  bells  as  you  are  in  the  belfry  that  you  encounter  this 
experience. 

All  these  things  which  may  be  felt  on  any  visit  are 
naturally  intensified  when  the  occasion  is  so  rare  as  the 
opening  of  a  new  century,  or  even  the  ringing  in  of  a  new 
year.  To  begin  with  the  bells  are  muffled,  with  pieces 
of  leather  tied  to  one  side  of  the  clappers.  A  muffled 
peal  is  rung  from  eleven  till  five  minutes  to  twelve. 
While  the  passing  bell  is  being  tolled  for  the  death  of 
the  old  year,  the  muffles  are  removed  from  the  other 
bells.  As  soon  as  twelve  o’clock  has  struck,  the 
remaining  muffle  is  removed  and  the  bells  ring  out  a 
clear  instead  of  a  muffled  peal.  It  may  be  imagined 
that  there  is  in  the  change  a  certain  awesome  joyous¬ 
ness  which  appeals  powerfully  to  the  emotions.  At  the 
last  stroke  of  twelve  all  the  ringers  wish  each  other  a 
Happy  New  Year,  and  thus,  in  a  belfry,  ends  the  old, 
and  so  begins  the  new. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


SIR  W.  B.  RICHMOND  AT  THE 
NEW  GALLERY. 

LL  those,  I  am  sure,  who  were  forced  to  protest 
against  the  decoration  of  S.  Paul’s  would  have 
been  happy  to  let  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond’s  painting 


outside  of  that  church  remain  undiscussed.  There  are 
many  people  who  admire  him  as  a  portrait-painter  ; 
that  being  so,  he  is  the  proper  person  to  paint  portraits 
for  them,  and  it  is  no  one’s  business  to  dispute  their 
private  taste.  If  one  could  share  the  taste  it  would  be 
agreeable  indeed,  and  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  come 
away  from  the  New  Gallery  praising  the  portrait- 
painter  as  heartily  as  one  has  condemned  the  decorator. 
If  that  is  not  possible  we  may  gladly  admit  his  capacity 
to  produce,  in  this  branch  of  painting,  what  is  asked 
of  him,  but  we  cannot  ignore  the  challenge  implied  in 
exhibiting  the  portraits  side  by  side  with  the  designs 
as  if  they  strengthened  the  case  for  the  latter.  Their 
absolute  value  then  becomes  a  public  question. 

Sir  William  Richmond  would  appear  to  have  sent 
to  the  New  Gallery  his  whole  life’s  work  ;  the  three 
galleries  are  thickly  packed,  and  the  balcony  as  well. 
A  very  great  painter  would  suffer  by  such  wholesale 
exhibition  ;  when  he  has  made  his  most  rigorous 
selection,  some  Sibyl  should  still  be  called  in  to  cut  it 
down  by  two-thirds  and  enhance  the  residue.  Here 
the  interstices  between  pictures  are  filled  with  pochades 
as  if  the  studio  had  been  clean  swept  to  its  uttermost 
corner.  These  studies  from  Nature,  however,  are  very 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  quality  of  a  painter’s  vision 
acting  on  matter  not  digested  by  others.  They  yield 
a  great  many  motiveless  ugly  scraps  and  many  other 
views  whose  motive  is  but  half  pictorial,  since  they  seem 
rather  the  result  of  the  painter’s  being  in  famous 
places  than  in  picture-yielding  places.  In  a  word  the 
imaginative  power,  the  gift  for  beauty-making  out  of 
things  seen,  is  feeble  ;  the  matter  is  accidental  or 
aggrandised  rather  by  the  title  than  the  picture.  The 
detect  is  here  that  blossoms  in  so  unpictorial  an  inven¬ 
tion  as  the  Audience  of  the  ‘‘''Agamemnon."  The  picture 
somewhat  dulls  the  title.  Take  that  away,  and  what 
can  we  read  from  the  grimaces  of  the  models  in  this 
plan  of  a  theatre  ?  There  remain  a  few  fair,  ordinary 
sketches,  such  as  hundreds  of  moderns  produce. 

The  least  imaginative,  the  least  picture-making  of 
men,  is  susceptible  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of 
women,  and  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  in  painting  the 
portraits  of  beautiful  women  is  on  safer  ground 
because  one  element  of  beauty  is  ready-made.  More¬ 
over  he  has  a  real  gift  for  seizing  a  likeness, 
so  that  we  know  when  a  beautiful  woman  has 
sat  to  him.  Fiammelta  (43)  and  other  portraits 
prove  this.  But  he  was  doomed  by  defect  of 
imagination  to  confound  the  picture  of  a  beautiful 
woman  with  a  beautiful  picture.  His  interest  in 
form  weakens  when  he  has  secured  the  minimum  of 
traits  that  give  a  likeness,  and  his  idea  of  the  way  to 
proceed  to  make  the  picture  more  beautiful  is  not  to 
render  the  vision  more  beautiful  and  profound,  but 
to  add  more  beautiful  things,  more  statements  of 
pretty  objects,  round  about  the  shallow  statement  of  a 
pretty  face.  His  taste  in  paint  is  for  the  rather 
vaseline-like  quality  of  Leighton,  so  far  as  we  can 
be  sure  of  his  preference.  The  sentiment  of  the 
heads  is  lavishly  in  the  sense  of  the  person  sit¬ 
ting  ;  a  society  beauty  is  painted  very  much  as 
she  may  be  conjectured  to  see  herself  in  her 
glass.  A  curious  result  is  that  by  far  the  best 
head  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  (the 
earlier  No.  6)  ;  the  energetic  honest  realism  of  the 
man  seems  to  have  transfused  itself  into  the  im¬ 
pressionable  painter.  If  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  had 
been  politic  he  would  have  allowed  this  head  only, 
along  with  the  early  portrait  of  three  little  girls  painted 
under  the  same  influence,  to  appear  casually  in  some 
exhibition,  concealing  the  rest.  I  remembered  the 
Andrew  Lang  as  the  best  I  had  seen  in  old  days,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  happy  likeness,  giving  in  pose  and 
expression  the  bright  nonchalance  of  the  man. 

If  this  impressionability  to  the  sentiment  of  the  sitter 
counts  for  something  in  the  portraits,  still  more  does  the 
influence  of  other  painters  show  in  these  and  the  subject 
pictures.  If  the  painting  of  the  nineteenth  century 
should  ever  pass  into  the  obscurity  that  veils  the  author¬ 
ship  of  many  Renaissance  pictures  and  become  a  field 
for  speculative  attribution,  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  will 
puzzle  the  students  horribly.  There  will  be  rival 
schools  of  interpretation,  one  of  which  will  attribute  all 
his  paintings  to  men  like  Leighton,  Burne-Jones,  and 
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Watts,  telling  us,  like  Mr.  Cook,  that  we  must  not 
scruple  “  because  they  are  not  good  enough;”  other 
schools  will  stake  their  faith  on  one  Richmond,  the 
Leighton  -  Richmond,  Burne  -  Jones  -  Richmond  or 
Watts  -  Richmond,  and  use  his  name  as  a  depot 
for  such  works  of  those  artists  as  it  is  inconvenient 
to  admit.  And  the  Morelli  of  the  future  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  refuses  to  see  the  same  painter 
in  the  brown  Hermes  and  the  iridescent  Bath  of  Venus , 
or  to  find  common  terms  between  the  Holman  Htint 
and  the  neighbouring  Miss  Muriel  Wilson  (8).  A 
critic  who  had  carried  out  the  research  of  this  strange 
versatility  more  patiently  than  myself  pointed  to  several 
Millais,  to  a  Walter  Crane  in  127,  a  Sant  and  an 
Ouless  not  far  away,  and,  as  the  result  of  a  visit  to 
Germany,  a  Lenbach  in  the  portrait  of  Bismarck. 

I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  complain  of  a  painter  that  he 
has  imitated  another.  Imitation  is  necessary,  universal, 
and  the  one  road  towards  originality.  The  greatest 
Masters  are  Master-thieves.  A  teacher  of  drawing 
used  to  impress  on  his  pupils  the  maxim  “Steal: 
but  steal  from  the  rich.”  He  might  have  added  as 
secondary  rules  ;  Do  not  steal  incompatibles,  and 
Do  not  steal  the  case  and  leave  the  jewel.  The 
ethics  of  art  proceed  on  a  fundamental  principle 
of  stealing,  but  the  appropriations  are  justified  in 
the  degree  in  which  they  are  fruitful,  engendering 
something  new,  or  further  a  force  that  has  a  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  own.  If  the  artistic  force  is  so  wavering 
and  undefined  that  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  all  contem¬ 
porary  suggestions,  of  suggestions  coming  from  quite 
opposite  characters,  and  takes  on  these  suggestions 
rather  as  trimmings  than  as  profound  impulses,  then  one 
is  uncomfortably  aware  of  the  sources.  Now  Sir 
W.  B.  Richmond  suffers  the  contagion  of  art  in  its 
diluted  contemporary  forms  ;  he  is  rendered  immune  to 
the  virus  of  Athens  by  the  vaccine  of  Leighton,  and 
takes  his  draught  of  Michael  Angelo  in  an  emulsion  of 
Burne-Jones.  An  example  of  this  loss  and  dilution  of 
influences  will  be  found  in  one  of  the  designs  for  S. 
Paul’s  in  the  balcony,  the  Angel  at  the  gate  of 
Paradise,  which  belongs  to  the  numerous  family 
of  Michael  Angelo’s  Pensieroso.  It  is  still  more  like 
the  version  of  that  figure  by  the  French  sculptor 
Dubois,  who  put  a  sword  in  one  of  the  hands,  and 
by  various  small  changes  emptied  it  of  all  signifi¬ 
cance.  A  photograph  of  Dubois’  Courage  Militaire  is 
very  usefully  printed  side  by  side  with  II  Pensieroso  in 
the  January  number  of  Scribners  to  illustrate  Mr. 
Brownell’s  article  on  Rodin,  and  it  would  be  a  profitable 
lesson  to  draw  out  in  detail  the  changes  made  bv  the 
modern  and  their  effect.  In  the  original  the  huge 
limbs,  the  great  helmet,  the  folds  of  drapery  add  to  the 
heavy  occupation  and  brooding  of  the  figure.  In 
Dubois’  version  the  heavy  figure  is  halfway  to  sprightli- 
ness  and  all  to  pieces.  In  Sir  W.  Richmond’s  the  disin¬ 
tegration  of  the  pose  is  carried  further  and  the  head 
and  wings  in  the  manner  of  Burne-Jones  neutralise  the 
brawn  and  muscles  of  the  limbs.  Muscles  generally  in 
Sir  W.  Richmond’s  work  appear  to  be  applied  as  a 
kind  of  decoration  ;  certain  figures  are  dressed  in  them 
as  if,  like  togas  or  doublets,  they  were  the  fashion  of  a 
period  rather  than  the  constant  mechanism  of  the  body. 
It  is  only  fair,  after  dwelling  on  the  influences,  to  give 
credit  for  what  is  thoroughly  original.  No  one,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  anticipated  Sir  William  Richmond  in  the 
design  of  the  Sarpedon  carried  pick-a-back,  or  in  that  of 
the  Icarus  (143). 

The  exhibition  deepens  the  puzzle  how  Sir  W.  B. 
Richmond  came  to  be  entrusted  with  the  work  at 
S.  Paul’s.  The  distaste  of  artists  and  critics  counts 
perhaps  for  very  little  in  such  matters,  but  where 
is  the  evidence  that  in  any  quarter,  outside  of  his 
vogue  as  a  portrait-painter,  he  had  the  reputation 
that  would  excuse,  if  not  justify,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  ?  The  greater  number  of  his  ambitious 
pieces  must  be  here,  and  with  few  exceptions 
they  have  been  left  upon  his  hands.  Two  of 
these  are  pictures  bought  for  Liverpool  and  Birming¬ 
ham,  but  the  Academy,  which  is  certainly  not  difficult 
in  judging  the  merits  of  its  members,  has  not  bought 
one  of-  these  performances  for  the  Chantrey  collection. 
This  is  not  in  itself  evidence  against  these  pictures,  but 
’in  the  face  of  so  general  a  coldness,  we  cannot  suffi- 
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ciently  admire  the  conviction  arrived  at  by  a  clerical 
committee  and  expressed  so  freely  that  they  had  secured 
a  great  decorative  artist,  an  artist,  be  it  remembered, 
whose  decorative  power  had  not  been  tested  on  any 
building  known  to  us,  and  was  first  tried  on  our  greatest. 
If  decoration  consists  in  fitting  triangular  wings  into 
triangular  spaces,  and  in  reducing  the  human  figure 
to  diagrams  such  as  are  shown  here  in  the  full-sized 
cartoons,  figures  whose  every  function  is  frozen  save  a 
dreadful  power  of  ogling,  then  “  decorative  ”  must  be 
the  word.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  BETRAYAL  OF  ENGLISH  OPERA. 

A  PARTICULARLY  malicious,  heartless,  cruel 
canard  has  been  set  winging  over  London  and 
Paris  during  the  past  week.  Nearly  everyone  has  been 
taken  in  by  it.  Even  the  “Daily  Telegraph”  has 
devoted  a  column  to  it,  and  we  have  been  gratified  with 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  an  aged  musical  critic 
chortling  at  the  prospect  of  London  having  less  of 
the  “Ring”  in  future.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
canard.  It  bears  more  hardly  on  Mr.  Higgins  and 
Earl  de  Grey  than  that.  Certainly  we  should  think 
less  of  them  if  they  determined  to  give  us  less 
of  Wagner  in  future,  and  very  soon  the  state  of 
the  box-office  would  make  them  think  less  of  them¬ 
selves  as  business  men.  But  what  would  we 
think  of  them,  what  could  they  think  of  them¬ 
selves,  if  this  preposterous  canard  were  really  true 
— if  it  were  fact  that  Covent  Garden  had  been  handed 
over  to  Messrs.  Messager  and  Albert  Carr6  of  the 
Paris  Op6ra  Comique,  if,  that  is,  English  Opera  had 
actually  been  sold  or  given  to  the  French?  In  the 
English  papers  chiefly  Mr.  Messager’s  name  has  been 
mentioned,  but  from  Paris  and  from  Brussels  the  news 
— the  false  news  of  course — comes  to  me  that  Mr. 
Albert  Carre  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  scheme  and 
will  in  future  be  the  real  ruler  of  Covent  Garden.  I 
refuse  to  believe  it.  Charles  II.,  it  is  said,  sold 
his  country  to  France,  but  at  least  he  had  the  excuse 
of  receiving  a  fair  price.  Why  on  earth  should  Lord 
de  Grey  and  Mr.  Higgins  sell  or  give  English  Opera  to 
France?  Fatuous  things  have  been  done  at  Covent 
Garden  in  the  past  ;  doubtless  fatuous  things  are  being 
arranged  there  now  ;  fatuous  things  will  be  done  in  the 
future.  But  surely  nothing  so  fatuous  as  this  will  be 
done  !  The  thing  is  a  horrible  invention  of  someone 
who  hates  Mr.  Higgins,  Lord  de  Grey  and,  not  least, 
Mr.  Messager. 

Let  us  consider  what  it  would  mean.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against  Mr.  Messager.  He  is  a 
fair  conductor  of  perhaps  the  tenth  rank  ;  he  has  com¬ 
posed  light  operas — “  La  Basoche  ”  amongst  others — 
which  have  neither  enjoyed  any  great  success  in  this 
country  nor  deserved  it ;  he  is  the  husband  of  Hope 
Temple,  who,  it  may  be  recalled,  was  rather  popular 
with  the  last  musical  generation  as  a  writer  of  cheap 
drawing-room  ballads.  Are  these  proper  qualifications 
for  the  “musical  manager”  of  what  might  easily  be 
the  first  opera-house  in  the  world?  This  canard  is  the 
more  cruel  towards  Mr.  Messager  because  it  has  led  him 
to  talk  to  an  interviewer.  Mr.  Messager  says  he  means 
to  do  at  Covent  Garden  what  he  did  at  the  Opera 
Comique.  Well,  I  admit  the  Opera  Comique  to  be 
much  better  than  the  Grand  Opdra.  But  I  deny  that 
it  is  good  enough  for  London  ;  and  as  for  the  mighty 
transformation  effected  by  Mr.  Messager  in  Paris, 
I  can  assure  him  that  I  heard  better  performances  at  his 
theatre  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Carre  than  any  it  has 
been  my  good  or  bad  fortune  to  hear  since.  I  repeat  that 
Mr.  Messager  is  a  very  good  man  in  his  way.  So  is  Mr. 
Ivan  Caryll  a  very  good  man  in  his  way,  and  Mr. 
James  Glover  in  his,  and  Mr.  Jacobi  in  his.  Mr.  Leslie 
Stuart  is  also  quite  good,  and  he  has  certainly  invented 
better  tunes  than  any  of  Mr.  Messager’s  ;  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Mr.  Sydney  Jones  and  of  a  dozen  other 
Englishmen  and  Americans  who  have  written  as  pretty 
operettas  as  “  La  Basoche.”  It  is  obvious  that  before 
going  to  a  Frenchman,  before  making  Covent  Garden 
a  sort  of  outhouse  attached  to  the  Opdra  Comique, 
before  throwing  English  opera  to  a  mediocre  gentleman 
filled  with  French  prejudices  and  with  alia  Frenchman’s 
contempt  for  English  music — it  is  obvious  before  doing 
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this  that  Mr.  Glover,  or  Mr.  Stuart,  or  Mr.  Jacobi,  or 
Mr.  Ivan  Caryll  would  have  been  offered  the  post  of 
musical  manager  of  our  English  opera.  Seeing  that  it 
has  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  offered  to  any  of 
them,  it  is  a  patent  falsehood  that  it  has  been  given  to 
Mr.  Messager. 

After  all,  Mr.  Messager  is  not  the  point.  It 
matters  nothing  whether  Mr.  Messager  or  another  of 
his  race  comes  to  dominate  our  English  opera.  I  am 
trying  to  show  on  artistic  and  patriotic  grounds  that 
this  deplorable,  shocking  report  cannot  have  any 
foundation  in  fact.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
would  happen  if  a  Frenchman  should  be  appointed  to 
Covent  Garden.  To  begin  with,  a  preference  would 
inevitabfy  be  given  to  French  singers.  That  we  do  not 
want.  With  French  singers  would  come  a  revival  of 
the  claque.  That  also  we  do  not  want.  With  French 
singers,  whether  the  director  be  English  or  French,  would 
come  what  we  desire  least  of  all,  French  modes  of  secur¬ 
ing  engagements.  I  by  no  means  contend  that  all  is  as 
it  should  be  at  Covent  Garden  at  present ;  but,  knowing 
fully  what  goes  on  inside  every  French  opera-house,  I 
declare  that  it  would  be  an  incalculable  misfortune  if 
Covent  Garden  adopted  French  methods.  In  Germany 
and  England  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to  sing  at  the 
opera  without  receiving  constant  insults.  In  France  it 
is  not.  And  this  will  be  denied  only  by  those  who 
know  nothing  whatever  about  it,  or  knowing,  speak 
tongue  in  cheek.  There  is  not  a  clean  opera-house  in 
France,  and  indeed  few  Frenchmen  appear  to  think 
that  it  would  be  better  if  opera  were  a  little  cleaner 
there.  Apart  from  this  aspect  of  the  question,  there 
are  very  few  French  artists  wanted  in  London  ;  we 
have  already  heard  the  best  of  them.  We  do  not  wish 
to  hear  the  noble  army  of  bleating  tenors,  voiceless 
sopranos  and  raucous  basses  who  so  delight  Parisian 
ears  nightly  at  the  Opera  and  the  Op^ra  Comique.  Nor 
do  we  wish  to  hear  the  operas  they  sing  in.  Mr. 
Messager  has  spoken  of  introducing  variety  at  Covent 
Garden.  If  the  programme  at  the  Opera  Comique  is 
any  guide  to  his  taste,  I  suppose  he  means  he  would 
(were  he  really  appointed  director  here)  give  us 
“  Carmen  ”  three  times  a  week  with  “  Louise  ”  occa¬ 
sionally  as  the  “  variety.”  There  is  one  thing  to  be 
thankful  for  :  in  this  Puritan  country  we  cannot  have 
the  intolerable  “  Samson  ”  of  Saint-Saens  inflicted  on 
us.  On  the  other  hand,  any  French  director  is  certain 
to  inundate  us  with  Charpentier,  d’lndy,  Bruneau,  and 
the  rest  of  the  unspeakably  ugly  and  unoriginal.  But 
in  addition  to  all  this,  there  is  the  matter  of  the  influence 
of  the  foreigner  on  English  music  to  be,  considered. 
Are  we  for  ever  to  be  under  the  foreign  dominion  ; 
would  Mr.  Higgins  and  Lord  de  Grey  think  for 
a  moment  of  conserving  an  ordering  of  things 
that  is  villainous  and  fatal  to  the  growth  of 
an  English  school  of  music?  From  the  days  of 
Hande!  the  foreign  musician  has  been  our  ruin. 
Everlastingly  some  German  or  Frenchman  or  Italian 
has  had  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  English  music  ;  ever¬ 
lastingly  we  have  been  smothered  under  foreign 
mediocrities  and  eaten  up  by  them.  Is  this  never  to 
end  ?  Is  no  Englishman  ever  to  be  given  a  chance  to 
devote  his  life  to  his  art  in  his  own  country?  The  true 
battle-cry  of  the  younger  English  musicians  to-day 
ought  to  be  “Out  with  the  foreigner!”  I  shall  be 
told  this  is  insular.  Very  well,  then,  it  is  insular.  By 
all  means  let  us  be  insular  until  we  get  rid  of  the  curse 
that  prevents  us  from  having  a  music  of  our  own.  If  I 
were  controller  of  the  Opera  Syndicate,  no  foreigner 
should  be  given  a  post  of  any  sort  until  I  had  ransacked 
England  and  satisfied  myself  that  no  Englishman  was 
available.  Does  the  Syndicate  do  that  ?  Naturally 
not;  the  Syndicate  would  scorn  the  notion  of  hearing 
the  Manners  Company  ;  the  Syndicate  is  satisfied  that 
no  plain  Mr.  or  Miss  or  Mrs.  can  be  a  fine  artist ; 
and  the  Syndicate  goes  to  Brussels  and  Paris 
for  its  artists  and  does  not  always  fail  to  show  how 
little  it  knows  of  its  business  by  the  choice  it 
makes.  In  spite  of  this  I  refuse  to  believe  that  the 
choice  of  artists  and  of  the  operas  to  be  given  at 
Covent  Garden  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  Frenchman. 
A  very  brief  spell  of  French  operas  and  French  artists 
will  make  the  Syndicate’s  pockets  ache.  The  British 
public  is  foolish.  At  present  it  practically  pays  the 


salaries  of  several  Continental  opera-houses.  But  then 
it  does  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  kind  of  music  it  likes. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  will  never  pay  the  salaries 
of  French  artists  and  at  the  same  time  put  up  with  a  lot 
of  bad  French  music.  And  that  is  what  it  will  be  asked 
to  do  if  Mr.  Carre  and  Mr.  Messager  ever  get  control 
of  Covent  Garden.  But  they  never  will  get  control  of 
Covent  Garden.  The  Syndicate  will  never  fall  so  low 
as  to  betray  English  opera  to  the  French. 

J.  F.  R. 


“THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE.” 

THE  higher  you  rate  Shakespeare,  the  more  deeply 
must  you  deplore  his  habit  of  taking  his  plots 
la  ou  il  les  trouvait.  It  is  no  excuse  for  him  to  say 
that  the  Elizabethan  public  wanted  him  to  confine 
himself  to  the  stupid  stories  with  which  it  was  familiar, 
and  that,  unless  he  had  obeyed  it,  he  could  never  have 
caught  its  ear.  For  a  second-rate  dramatist  that 
excuse  were  valid  enough.  But  Shakespeare  was 
not  a  second-rate  dramatist.  With  his  transcendent 
power,  he  could  have  imposed  on  his  time  anything, 
however  new,  and  unexpected,  and  unwanted.  That 
he  chose  the  line  of  lesser  resistance,  taking  for 
his  material  whatever  would  tickle  those  ground¬ 
lings  for  whom  he,  as  a  great  artist,  bad  so  great 
a  contempt,  is  a  fact  that  must  lower  him,  as  a 
man,  in  our  esteem.  Nor  is  it  sound  criticism  to  say 
that,  since  he  was  always  prodigal  of  his  genius,  never 
sparing  one  tittle  of  his  poetry,  his  sense  of  character, 
and  his  sense  of  dramatic  effect,  it  matters  little  on 
what  foundation  he  was  working.  This  is  an  attitude 
struck  by  many  of  his  critics.  “If,”  say  they,  “the 
result  was  a  series  of  perfect  masterpieces  in  poetry 
and  drama,  we  need  not  complain  about  the  method  by 
which  it  was  obtained.”  The  answer  to  that  is  simple  : 
Shakespeare  did  not  produce  a  series  of  perfect  master¬ 
pieces.  Throughout  the  fabric  of  his  work  you  will 
find  much  that  is  tawdry,  irrational,  otiose — much 
that  is,  however  shy  you  may  be  of  admitting  that  it  is, 
tedious.  And  these  cankers  are,  plainly,  the  result  of  his 
plagiaristic  method.  A  transcendent  poet  may,  as 
Shakespeare  did,  glorify  with  transcendent  poetry,  and 
so  make  immortal,  stupid  stories  conceived  by  stupid 
writers  as  a  quick  means  of  catching  a  stupid  public. 
He  may,  if  he  be,  like  Shakespeare,  a  great  dramatist 
and  seer  of  hearts,  insinuate  into  these  stories  a  great 
deal  of  true  drama,  of  true  life.  But  he  cannot  purge 
them  of  their  general  stupidity.  In  so  far  as  he 
adheres  to  that  in  which  stupidity  is  inherent,  he  is 
writing  stupid  plays,  and  is  wasting  his  genius. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  that  the  twentieth  century  will 
evolve  for  us  as  great  a  dramatic  poet  as  Shakespeare. 
And  then,  if  you  can,  conceive  that  this  gentleman 
will  be  so  weak  or  so  modest  as  to  found  his  plays 
on  the  farces  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  J.  Byron,  and  on  the 
melodramas  of  the  late  Mr.  Pettitt,  and  on  the  romantic 
dramas  of  the  late  Mr.  Wills  and  the  present  Mr. 
Henry  Plamilton.  And  then  conceive  (what  is  quite  in¬ 
conceivable)  that  this  will  not  be  a  pity,  and  that 
all  the  critics  will  not  say  “  We  cannot  but  hold 

it  to  be  matter  for  regret  that  Mr.  - ,  instead 

of  inventing  for  himself  (and  who  is  potentially  more 
inventive  than  he?)  stories  in  which  his  unexampled 
powers  of  eloquence,  of  wit  and  humour  and  pathos,  of 
characterisation,  and  of  dramatic  effect,  would  have 
their  full  dramatic  scope,  still  persists  in  taking  ready¬ 
made  material  of  an  inferior  kind,  which,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  so,  cannot  but  cramp  his  genius  and 
render  it  less  effective  than  it  would  otherwise,  in  our 
opinion,  be.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  us  to  hint” 
&c.,  &c.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  me  to  make  a 
similar  hint  in  reference  to  Shakespeare.  Nevertheless, 
I  make  it. 

“The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  which  I  have  just  seen 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Benson  at  the  Comedy 
Theatre,  is  a  particularly  sad  instance  of  the  way  in 
which  Shakespeare  wasted  so  much  of  his  time.  What 
would  one  not  give  for  the  play  which  Shakespeare  might 
have  written  about  a  persecuted  but  obdurate  usurer? 
And  yet  how  lightly  one  would  forego  the  privilege  of 
witnessing  “The  Merchant  of  Venice”!  Indeed,  but 
for  the  purple  patches  of  poetry  in  it,  and  but  for  the 
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character  of  Shylock,  which  betrays  to  us  the  mastery 
of  its  delineator  whenever  its  delineator  dared  to  deviate 
from  “  The  lew  and  Ptolome  ”  into  his  own  genius,  one 
would  much  rather  not  see  the  play  at  all.  It  is  doubly 
tedious,  being'  founded  not  only  on  “  The  lew  and 
Ptolome  ”  but  also  on  that  old  legend  of  “  the  caskets.” 
Thus,  besides  the  eternal  double  couple  of  comic  lovers 
going  through  their  frigid  Elizabethan  complications, 
we  have  the  terribly  tedious  exposure  of  “  the  greedi¬ 
ness  of  worldly  choosers.”  In  its  original  literary  form 
this  moral  legend  was  delightful  enough.  (Those  of 
my  readers  who  care  to  acquaint  themselves  with  it 
may  do  so  by  dipping  into  Joannis  Damasceni  Opera, 
pp.  824,  825,  ed.  Basil,  1575.)  But  for  purposes  of 
drama  it  is  quite  impossible,  in  any  variation  what¬ 
soever.  A  suitor  is  confronted  with  three  caskets  ; 
the  first  is  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  the  third  of  lead  ; 
one  of  them  contains  the  portrait  of  the  lady  for  whose 
hand  he  is  suing,  and  if  he  “  spots  ”  it  his  suit  shall  be 
granted.  After  some  hesitation,  he  chooses  the  gold 
casket.  Well  !  in  a  written  legend  you  would  accept  this 
idea  readily  enough.  But  when  you  see  across  footlights, 
in  a  play  meant  to  be  realistic,  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood  communing  with  himself  before  the  caskets,  the 
illusion  is  gone.  You  simply  think  him  a  fool  to  doubt 
for  one  moment  that  the  portrait  is  in  the  leaden  casket, 
and  when,  like  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  he  selects  the 
gold  one.  .  .  !  “  Inconsistencies,”  says  an  eminent 
editor  of  Shakespeare,  “  vanish  when  [they  are]  ‘.oculis 
subjecta  fidelibus  ;  ’  and  the  Prince  of  Morocco  and  the 
Prince  of  Arragon  become  as  real  personages  as  Antonio 
or  Bassanio,  when  they  appear  in  flesh  and  blood  on 
the  stage.”  This,  of  course,  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  truth.  The  actor  who  is  cast  for  the  Prince  of 
Morocco  is  to  be  sincerely  pitied.  The  better  he  acts, 
the  more  tediously  futile  is  the  effect.  Mr.  Oscar 
Asche,  who  is  the  Prince  in  the  production  at  the 
Comedy,  is  a  very  good  actor,  and  thus  the  futility  of 
the  effect  passes  all  bounds.  Miss  Calhoun,  who  plays 
Portia,  is  also  to  be  pitied  for  her  share  in  this  “  casket- 
scene.”  By  dint  of  hard  clowning,  or  of  very  ex¬ 
quisitely  fantastic  comedy,  an  actress  might  carry 
the  thing  off,  to  some  extent.  But  Miss  Calhoun 
is  not  a  fantastic  comedian,  and  she  is  too  good  an 
actress  to  be  capable  of  clowning.  She  cannot  fall 
below  her  own  level  of  dignified  sincerity  ;  she  cannot 
help  being  real.  Portia  being  but  the  conventionally 
unreal  minx  not  only  in  this  scene  but  also  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  play  (except  when  she  masquerades  as 
lawyer),  Miss  Calhoun  has  my  heart-felt  sympathy. 
She  has  the  additional  consolation  of  looking  very 
distinguished- — Venice  incarnate,  one  might  say — in  her 
robe  of  white  embroidered  with  gold  roses  and  black 
roses,  and  with  large  corals  at  her  throat,  and  a 
trellis  of  pearls  woven  into  her  towered -up  hair. 

As  I  have  suggested,  the  character  of  Shylock  does 
in  some  measure  redeem  the  piece.  One  can  see  that 
Shakespeare,  had  he  not  clogged  himself  with  “The 
lew  and  Ptolome,”  would  have  made  of  him  a  fine 
creation,  and  would  have  written  round  him  a  fine 
play.  As  it  was,  Shakespeare  fell  between  two  stools. 
The  groundlings  of  his  day  must  have  been  mystified 
by  the  dignity,  by  the  righteous  indignation,  by  the 
human  pathos,  which  he  foisted  into  Shylock’s 
character  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his  desire 
to  please  the  groundlings  by  adhering  to  the 
scheme  of  the  original  play,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  making  Shylock  a  blood-thirsty  old 
savage,  must  have  prevented  him,  as  it  prevents 
you  and  me,  from  gaining  any  personal  satisfaction 
from  his  work.  That  Shakespeare  himself  sympathised 
with  Shylock  no  thoughtful  critic  can  have  any  doubt. 
Only,  he  had  not  the  courage  of  his  sympathy ;  or, 
rather,  the  form  of  his  play  prevented  him  from  showing 
it  except  furtively,  at  odd  moments.  The  result  is  that 
Shylock  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring. 
He  is  inconsistent,  not  in  the  Aristotelian  sense  of 
consistently-inconsistent.  He  wobbles,  not  as  a  human 
wobbler,  but  as  a  puppet  pulled  by  two  showmen  on 
bad  terms  with  each  other.  He  is  a  fine  figure  and  a 
bogey  alternately.  His  speeches  are  mutually  destruc¬ 
tive.  You  cannot  reconcile  his  various  aspects. 
Accordingly,  the  part  is  not  an  easy  one  to  play.  To 
make  it  effective,  an  actor  must  slur  and  blur  one  side 
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of  it  or  the  other.  Which  side  is  slurred  and  blurred 
depends  on  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Among  the 
Elizabethans,  who  thought  the  Jews  merely  absurd  and 
remote  monsters,  the  part  of  Shylock  was  played 
in  a  spirit  of  grotesque  farce.  In  later  times,  when 
the  Jews  began  to  make  their  power  definitely 
felt  in  England,  and  were  feared  and  hated  as  a 
coming  terror,  Shylock  became  a  melodramatic  villain. 
Nowadays,  when  we  all  have  a  very  great  admiration 
and  sympathy  for  the  Jews,  (the  admiration  and 
sympathy  which  is  always  given  to  people  who  have  us 
in  their  power,)  Shylock  has  become  a  romantically 
pathetic  hero.  It  is  on  those  lines  that  Mr.  Benson, 
after  the  manner  of  Sir  Henry  Irving,  is  now  playing 
him — and  playing  him,  it  seems  to  me,  very  well 
indeed.  He  puts  into  his  performance  much  more  of 
imagination,  and  much  less  of  angularity,  than  is  his 
wont.  Max. 


UNIVERSITY  ASSURANCE. 

HE  valuation  returns  of  the  University  Life 
Assurance  Society  for  the  five  years  up  to  the  end 
of  April  1900  illustrate  in  very  happy  fashion  the  sound 
position  that  the  society  occupies,  and  the  good  work 
which  it  accomplishes  for  its  policy-holders.  For  many 
years  past  its  liabilities  have  been  valued  on  the  basis 
of  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  but 
on  the  present  occasion  it  has  strengthened  its  reserves 
by  assuming  interest  at  only  25  per  cent.  Very  wisely 
this  change  has  been  gradually  prepared  for  by  increasing 
the  amount  carried  forward  at  previous  valuations,  a 
course  it  has  been  able  to  adopt  in  spite  of  declaring 
an  annual  bonus  at  the  exceptionally  high  rate  of 
£2  105.  per  cent,  per  annum  in  1885  and  1890  and  of 
£3  in  1895. 

The  change  in  the  basis  of  valuation  has  involved 
an  addition  to  the  reserves  of  over  £41,000,  but  in 
spite  of  this  it  has  maintained  the  rate  of  bonus  declared 
in  1885  and  1890,  namely  £2  105.  percent.,  although 
it  has  not  been  able  to  equal  the  bonus  results  of  1895. 
To  declare  a  £2  bonus  would  have  meant  having  a 
surplus  for  division  greater  by  about  £22,000  than  the 
surplus  actually  divided,  but  as  £41,000  was  absorbed 
in  strengthening  the  reserves,  and  as  £57,000  was 
carried  forward,  it  is  obvious  that  a  £2  bonus  would 
have  been  possible,  had  not  the  directors  wisely  de¬ 
cided  to  consider  the  future,  rather  than  the  present, 
and  to  keep  the  society  in  a  position  of  exceptional 
financial  strength  and  security. 

The  business  of  the  University  is  small,  since  the 
average  annual  premium  income  is  only  about£54,ooo. 
The  expenses  amount  to  a  little  over  14  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  and  somewhat  exceed  the  provision  that  is 
made  for  future  expenses.  A  small  reserve  for  this 
purpose  is  an  almost  necessary  consequence  of  assuming 
a  low  rate  of  interest  in  valuing  the  liabilities,  and  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  greater  difference 
between  the  rates  of  interest  assumed  and  realised. 
The  average  yield  upon  the  total  funds  during  the  past 
five  years  was  £2  16 5.  2d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  which 
shows  a  contribution  to  surplus  from  this  cause  of 
£1  6s.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds. 

The  mortality  experience  during  the  five  years  has 
been  good,  since  the  expected  amount  was  .£304,235, 
and  the  actual  claims,  excluding  bonuses,  £270,264. 
The  good  results  obtained  by  the  policy-holders  are 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  every  £1,000  of  original 
assurance  that  became  a  claim  by  death  during  the  five 
years  under  participating  policies  was  increased  by  £657 
in  bonus  additions. 

The  actual  surplus  exhibited  by  the  valuation  was 
£180,092,  of  which  £110,593  was  distributed  among 
participating  policy-holders  and  £12,288  went  to  the 
proprietors.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  divided 
surplus  allotted  to  the  assured  and  to  the  shareholders 
respectively  were  90  per  cent,  and  10  per  cent.,  a  pro¬ 
portion  which  is  in  full  accord  with  the  best  modern 
practice  of  assurance  offices  in  this  respect. 

There  is  a  personal  element  about  this  valuation 
which  adds  to  its  interest.  Mr.  H.  W.  Andras,  who 
has  long  been  Actuary  of  the  Society,  resigned  in  order 
to  become  Actuary  and  Secretary  of  the  Provident,  and 
it  must  be  satisfactory  to  him  to  feel  that  almost  his 
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last  official  act  for  the  office  was  to  prepare  a  valuation 
placing  its  reserves  on  a  basis  of  financial  strength, 
which  only  a  few  other  insurance  companies  have 
attained  to.  He  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Todhunter, 
whose  reputation  among  those  who  are  best  qualified 
to  judge  is  of  a  very  high  order. 

In  the  present  day  when  push  and  publicity  are  so 
often  thought  to  be  essential  qualifications  for  com¬ 
mercial  success  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  an  office  like 
the  University  pursuing  its  quiet  way,  and  accomplish¬ 
ing  results  very  seldom  equalled  by  other  companies. 
Its  association  with  the  Universities  brings  it  a  very 
good  class  of  business,  and  the  improved  position 
that  it  now  occupies  should  make  it  more  than  ever 
popular  among  those  who  are  qualified  for  the  privilege 
of  membership. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM  THE  CHINESE  POINT  OF  VIEW.-II. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  my  last  letter  I  endeavoured  to  give  some 
general  account  of  the  salient  differences  between  your 
civilisation  and  ours.  Such  differences  have  led  in¬ 
evitably  to  conflict  ;  and  recent  events  might  seem  to 
give  some  colour  to  the  idea  that  in  that  conflict  it  is 
we  who  have  been  the  aggressors.  But  nothing  in  fact 
can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Left  to  ourselves,  we 
should  never  have  sought  intercourse  with  the  West. 
We  have  no  motive  to  do  so  ;  for  we  desire  neither  to 
proselytise  nor  to  trade.  We  believe,  it  is  true,  that 
our  religion  is  more  rational  than  yours,  our  morality 
higher,  and  our  institutions  more  perfect;  but  we  re¬ 
cognise  that  what  is  suited  to  us  may  be  ill  adapted  to 
others.  We  do  not  conceive  that  we  have  a  mission 
to  redeem  or  to  civilise  the  world,  still  less  that  that 
mission  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  methods  of  fire 
and  sword,  and  we  are  thankful  enough  if  we  can  solve 
our  own  problems,  without  burdening  ourselves  with 
those  of  other  people. 

And  as  we  are  not  led  to  interfere  with  you  by  the 
desire  to  convert  you,  so  are  we  not  driven  to  do  so 
by  the  necessities  of  trade.  Economically,  as  well  as 
politically,  we  are  sufficient  to  ourselves.  What  we 
consume  we  produce,  and  what  we  produce  we  con¬ 
sume.  We  do  not  require,  and  we  have  not  sought, 
the  products  of  other  nations  ;  and  we  hold  it  no  less 
imprudent  than  unjust  to  make  war  on  strangers  in 
order  to  open  their  markets.  A  society,  we  conceive, 
that  is  to  be  politically  stable  must  be  economically 
independent  ;  and  we  regard  an  extensive  foreign  trade 
as  necessarily  a  source  of  social  demoralisation. 

In  these,  as  in  all  other  points,  your  principle  is  the 
opposite  to  ours.  You  believe,  not  only  that  your 
religion  is  the  only  true  one,  but  that  it  is  your  duty 
to  impose  it  on  all  other  nations,  if  need  be,  at  the 
point  of  the  sword.  And  this  motive  of  aggression  is 
reinforced  by  another  yet  more  potent.  Economically, 
your  society  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  constantly  on 
the  verge  of  starvation.  You  cannot  produce  what  you 
need  to  consume,  nor  consume  what  you  need  to 
produce.  It  is  matter  of  life  and  death  to  you  to  find 
markets  in  which  you  may  dispose  of  your  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  from  which  you  may  derive  your  food  and 
raw  material.  Such  a  market  China  is,  or  might  be  ; 
and  the  opening  of  this  market  is  in  fact  the  motive, 
thinly  disguised,  of  all  your  dealings  with  us  in  recent 
years.  The  justice  and  morality  of  such  a  policy  I  do 
not  propose  to  discuss.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of 
sheer  material  necessity,  and  upon  such  a  ground  it  is 
idle  to  dispute.  I  shall  confine  myself  therefore  to 
an  endeavour  to  present  our  view  of  the  situation, 
and  to  explain  the  motives  we  have  for  resenting 
your  aggression. 

To  1  he  ordinary  British  trader  it  seems  no  doubt 
a  strange  thing  that  we  should  object  to  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  the  opening  out  of  our  national  resources. 
Viewing  everything,  as  he  habitually  does,  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit  and  loss,  he  conceives  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  a  certain  course  will  lead  to  the  increase 
of  wealth,  it  follows  that  that  is  the  course  that 


ought  to  be  adopted.  The  opening  of  China  to  his 
capital  and  his  trade  he  believes  will  have  this 
result  ;  and  he  concludes  that  it  is  our  interest  to 
welcome  rather  than  to  resist  his  enterprise.  From 
his  point  of  view  he  is  justified  ;  but  his  point  of  view  is 
not  ours.  We  are  accustomed,  before  adopting  any 
grave  measure  of  policy,  to  estimate  its  effects  not 
merely  on  the  sum  total  of  our  wealth,  but  (which  we 
conceive  to  be  a  very  different  thing)  on  our  national 
well-being.  You,  as  always,  are  thinking  of  the  means 
of  living  ;  we,  of  the  quality  of  the  life  lived.  And 
when  you  ask  us,  as  you  do  in  effect,  to  transform  our 
whole  society,  to  convert  ourselves  from  a  nation  of 
agriculturists  to  a  nation  of  traders  and  manufacturers, 
to  sacrifice  to  an  imaginary  prosperity  our  political  and 
economic  independence,  and  to  revolutionise  not  only 
our  industry,  but  our  manners,  morals  and  institutions, 
we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  first  take  a  critical  look  at 
the  effects  which  have  been  produced  among  yourselves 
by  the  conditions  you  urge  us  to  introduce  in  China. 

The  results  of  such  a  survey,  we  venture  to  think,  are 
not  encouraging.  Like  the  prince  in  the  fable,  you 
seem  to  have  released  from  his  prison  the  genie  of 
competition,  only  to  find  that  you  are  unable  to  control 
him.  Your  legislation  for  the  past  hundred  years  is  a 
perpetual  and  fruitless  effort  to  regulate  the  disorders  of 
your  economic  system.  Your  poor,  your  drunk,  your 
incompetent,  your  sick,  your  aged,  ride  you  like  a  night¬ 
mare.  You  have  dissolved  all  human  and  personal  ties, 
and  you  endeavour,  in  vain,  to  replace  them  by 
the  impersonal  activity  of  the  State.  The  salient 
characteristic  of  your  civilisation  is  its  irresponsibility. 
You  have  liberated  forces  you  cannot  control  ;  you 
are  caught  yourselves  in  your  own  levers  and  cogs.  In 
every  department  of  business  you  are  substituting  for 
the  individual,  the  company,  for  the  workman,  the 
tool.  The  making  of  dividends  is  the  universal  pre¬ 
occupation  ;  the  well-being  of  the  labourer  is  no 
one’s  concern  but  the  State’s.  And  this  concern  even 
the  State  is  incompetent  to  undertake,  for  the 
factors  by  which  it  is  determined  are  beyond  its 
control.  You  depend  on  variations  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  you  can  neither  determine  nor  an¬ 
ticipate.  The  failure  of  a  harvest,  the  modification 
of  a  tariff  in  some  remote  country,  dislocates  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  millions,  thousands  of  miles  away.  You  are 
at  the  mercy  of  a  prospector’s  luck,  an  inventor’s  genius, 
a  woman’s  caprice.  Nay,  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  your 
own  instruments.  Your  capital  is  alive  and  cries  for 
food  ;  starve  it  and  it  turns  and  throttles  you.  You  pro¬ 
duce,  not  because  you  will,  but  because  you  must ;  you 
consume,  not  what  you  choose,  but  what  is  forced  upon 
you.  Never  was  any  trade  so  bound  as  this  which  you 
call  free  ;  but  it  is  bound,  not  by  a  reasonable  will,  but 
by  the  accumulated  irrationality  of  caprice. 

Such  is  the  internal  economy  of  your  State,  as  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  to  a  Chinaman  ;  and  not  more  encouraging 
is  the  spectacle  of  your  foreign  relations.  Commercial 
intercourse  between  nations,  it  was  supposed  some  fifty 
years  ago,  would  inaugurate  an  era  of  peace  ;  and  there 
appear  to  be  many  among  you  who  still  cling  to  this 
belief.  But  never  was  belief  more  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  facts.  The  competition  for  markets  bids  fair  to 
be  a  more  fruitful  cause  of  war,  than  was  ever  in  the 
past  the  ambition  of  princes  or  the  bigotry  of  priests. 
The  people  of  Europe  fling  themselves,  like  hungry 
beasts  of  prey,  on  every  yet  unexploited  quarter  of 
the  globe.  Hitherto  they  have  confined  their  acts  of 
spoliation  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  outside  their 
own  pale.  But  always,  while  they  divide  the  spoil, 
they  watch  one  another  with  a  jealous  eye  ;  and  sooner 
or  later,  when  there  is  nothing  left  to  divide,  they  will 
fall  upon  one  another.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of 
your  armaments  ;  you  must  devour  or  be  devoured. 
And  it  is  precisely  those  trade  relations,  which  it  was 
thought  would  knit  you  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  which, 
by  making  every  one  of  you  cut-throat  rivals  of  the 
others,  have  brought  you  within  reasonable  distance  of 
a  general  war  of  extermination. 

In  thus  characterising  your  civilisation  I  am  not  (I 
think)  carried  away  by  a  foolish  Chauvinism,  I  do  not 
conceive  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  to  be  naturally  more 
foolish  and  depraved  than  those  of  China.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  a  cardinal  tenet  of  our  faith,  that  human 
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nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  that  it  is  circum¬ 
stances  that  make  it  good  or  bad.  If  then  your 
economy,  internal  and  external,  be  really  as  defective  as 
we  conceive,  the  cause  we  think  must  be  sought  not 
in  any  radical  defect  in  your  national  character,  but  in 
precisely  those  political  and  social  institutions  which 
you  are  urging  us  to  adopt  at  home.  Can  you  wonder, 
in  the  circumstances,  that  we  resist  your  influence 
by  any  means  at  our  command  ;  and  that  the  more 
intelligent  among  us,  while  they  regret  the  violence  to 
which  your  agents  have  been  exposed,  yet  feel  that  it 
weighs  as  nothing  in  the  scale,  when  set  against  the 
intolerable  evils  which  would  result  from  the  success 
of  your  enterprise  ?  John  Chinaman. 

RITUALISM  AND  PRIESTCRAFT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Upper  Brook  Street,  W.,  5  January,  1901. 

Sir, — The  Vicar  of  Egham  makes  two  assumptions 
which  I  venture  to  think  cannot  be  substantiated  ;  viz. — • 

(1)  That  only  women  go  to  confession. 

(2)  That  all  who  do  so  are  “in  the  power”  of  the 
priest.  I  remember  a  few  years  ago  seeing  a  tabulated 
return  of  confessions  heard  in  S.  Peter’s,  London 
Docks,  during  a  given  period,  in  which  the  confessions 
of  men  preponderated  in  the  ratio  of  (I  think)  about 
S  to  6. 

This  is  doubtless  exceptional ;  but  it  would  probably 
be  found  that  in  any  well-worked  parish  (as  S.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s,  Brighton,  where  about  10,000  confessions  are 
made  annually)  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  peni¬ 
tents  would  be  about  the  same  as  that  of  male  to  female 
church-goers. 

Mr.  Nicholson’s  second  assumption  probably  springs 
from  the  common  error  of  confounding  confession  with 
direction.  But  in  any  case  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  in 
what  way  penitents  are  in  their  confessor’s  power  :  un¬ 
less  Mr.  Nicholson  believes  that  even  “ritualists” 
use  knowledge  acquired  in  the  confessional  for  purposes 
of  what  would  really  amount  to  blackmail.  Perhaps 
he  will  explain. — I  am,  your  faithful  servant, 

F.  C.  Eden. 

“  RECTORCRAFT.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Athenaeum,  7  January. 

Sir,  —  In  an  article  in  last  week’s  Saturday  Review 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  says  “  Remedies  for  rectorcraft  are 
now  what  must  be  sought  for.”  That  is  quite  true. 
But  before  suggesting  a  remedy  we  must  discover  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  This  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  the 
substitution  of  the  parish  for  the  diocese  as  the  centre 
of  ecclesiastical  administration.  The  theory  of  the 
Church  is  that  the  bishop  is  the  chief  pastor  of  the 
diocese,  and  that  the  clergy,  who  collectively  form  his 
synod,  are  responsible  to  him,  each  for  the  area  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  charge.  The  practice  in  England  is  to 
give  to  each  beneficed  clergyman  a  freehold  in  his 
benefice,  of  which  he  can  only  be  deprived  by  a  costly 
and  cumbrous  legal  process.  Lord  H.  Cecil  gives  a 
good  illustration  of  the  operation  of  this  system  when 
he  says  “that  the  curate  now  obeys  the  rector  better 
than  the  rector  does  the  bishop  is  not  a  little  because 
disobedience  to  the  rector  means  suspending  the 
oidinary  administration.”  But  while  the  Prayer  Book 
and  Church  history  are  explicit  as  to  the  duty  of 
canonical  obedience  of  priest  to  bishop,  neither  recog¬ 
nises  any  authority  of  one  priest  over  another.  The  claim 
to  such  authority  is  a  modern  anomaly,  which  has 
come  in  with  the  growth  of  “rectorcraft”  from  the 
cause  I  have  described. 

So  I  would  suggest  as  the  “remedy  for  rectorcraft  ” 
the  restoration  of  the  Priesthood  to  its  proper  place. 
Let  the  distinction  between  “  rectors”  and  “  curates,” 
as  it  at  present  exists,  be  abolished.  Let  every  clergy¬ 
man  serve  a  sufficient  apprenticeship,  and  then  take 
his  place  as  an  officer  of  the  diocese  to  which  he 
belongs.  Let  him  know  at  once  that  he  is  responsible 
to  the  Diocesan  Synod — consisting  of  representatives 
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of  clergy  and  laity — instead  of,  as  now,  nominally  to 
his  Bishop  and  practically  to  himself.  This  is  the 
system  which  is  actually  at  work,  with  the  best  results, 
in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church  outside 
England  and  Wales.  Its  adoption  here  would  provide 
not  only  a  “  remedy  for  rectorcraft”  but  the  solution 
of  the |  troubles  which  now  hamper  the  work,  and 
threaten  the  disruption,  of  the  Church.  For  it  would 
restore  to  her  a  living  voice  which  all  would  hear  and 
an  authority  which  her  members  would  accept, — I  am, 
Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Barton  R.  V.  Mills. 


THE  PARISH  IN  CHURCH  LIFE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Holy  Trinity  Vicarage,  Dover, 

29  December,  1900. 

Sir, — In  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  paragraph  about  the 
place  of  the  parish  in  Church  life,  he  lays  his  hand  on 
the  key  to  all  the  pressing  problems  of  Church  organi¬ 
sation  and  government.  There  are  other  considera¬ 
tions,  but  the  parish  is  the  most  irresistible  considera¬ 
tion  in  the  settlement  of  each  problem  of  Church  life. 
But  in  one  of  his  many  excellent  sentences,  and  that  the 
sentence  most  relevant  to  existing  difficulties  at  this 
moment,  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  slips  in  the  word  “congre¬ 
gation  ”  instead  of  “parish”  as  elsewhere.  He  says 
that  the  clergy  who  refuse  to  submit  to  their  bishops 
are  supported  by  their  “  congregations.”  Will  he  tell 
us  whether  the  “  congregations  ”  in  these  cases  are  the 
flockings  together  of  their  several  parishes  ?  Theologi¬ 
cally  his  language  is  perfectly  catholic,  if  he  means  the 
gathered  faithful  of  the  parish  when  he  uses  the  word 
“  congregation.”  The  Ordinal,  in  the  charge  to  priests, 
uses  the  word  “  congregation  ”  for  the  whole  parish 
committed  to  a  man’s  charge.  Is  Lord  Hugh  Cecil 
sure  that  the  “  congregations  ”  of  which  he  speaks  are 
not  more  often  “  segregations,”  gatherings  together  of 
persons,  who  (though  perhaps  very  correct  in  dogma 
and  ritual)  are  systematically  schismatising  from  the 
various  parishes  or  congregations  to  which,  by  God’s 
providence,  and  on  catholic  principle,  they  severally 
belong  ? — Your  obedient  servant,  G.  Sarson. 


AMERICANISMS  AND  ENGLISH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bryn  Maur,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 

12  December,  1900. 

Sir, — To  think  oneself  clear  out  of  the  English  idiom 
into  that  of  a  foreign  tongue  is  a  feat  compassed  by 
any  intelligent  schoolboy.  But  the  pages  of  more  than 
one  modern  novelist  bear  witness  that  when  it  comes 
to  distinctions  of  colloquial  usage  in  London  and  New 
York  the  game  is  not  so  easy  to  play.  It  would  be 
less  American  than  the  English.  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  on  the  other  hand,  displays  now  and  again  in 
“  Eleanor  ”  a  lack  of  sensitiveness  to  international 
differences  of  speech  that  is  curious  in  a  keen  observer. 
The  sub-heroine  of  the  tale  is  a  raw  girl  from  Vermont, 
without  the  palest  tinge  of  cosmopolitanism,  but  the 
language  she  speaks  was  never  heard  in  Vermont.  It 
is  not  the  custom  in  that  or  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union  to  “  tie  down  the  jam,”  or  to  speak  of  one’s 
dress  as  “  my  poor  frock,”  or  to  say  “  I  am  perfectly 
right,”  or  “  Uncle  Ben  gave  it  me.”  Here  and  there 
Mrs.  Ward  makes  the  usual  conscientious  literary  effort, 
after  locally  testing  the  resources  of  the  psychological 
grammarian,  to  decide  why  an  Englishman  can  and 
usually  does  say  “  He  gave  it  me  ”  while  his  American 
cousin  cannot,  but  says  invariably  “  to  me.” 

Mr.  Henry  James,  though  he  is  by  no  means  infallible, 
is  sufficiently  expatriated  to  avoid  putting  too  subtle 
Americanisms  into  the  mouths  of  his  Englishmen,  who 
by  dint  of  his  elaborate  caution  in  this  respect  are  often 
coloured  by  throwing  in  an  “  I  guess  ”  ora  “just,”  when 
we  are  to  be  reminded  that  Lucy  speaks  Vermontese. 
The  result  is  more  amusing  than  convincing  in  such  a 
sentence  as  “  I  guess  they  will  have  sent  it  you,"  where 
the  first  two  words  are  the  only  ones  that  could  have^ 
proceeded  in  precisely  that  order  from  the  well  of 
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American  undefiled.  These  are  slight  slips  but  they 
are  worth  pointing  out  if  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
a  writer  who  handles  international  episodes  shall  give 
us  not  only  subtle  dialogue  but  correct  dialect. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  Cave  France. 


“THE  ALBATROSS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

12  Ratislaw  Terrace,  Aberdeen, 

14  January,  1901. 

Sir, — Allow  me  in  a  word  to  thank  you  for  the  noble 
stand  you  are  making  in  this  matter  of  the  brutal 
torture  and  approaching  extinction  of  the  albatross. 

It  is  a  thousand  to  one  that  I  shall  never  see  the 
great  bird  myself,  nevertheless  my  blood  boils  at  read¬ 
ing  of  such  deeds  done  by  Britons. 

The  captain  of  a  ship  is  all  powerful  on  board  and 
could  put  his  foot  down  and  say  that  neither  passengers 
nor  crew  should  do  this  devilish  work. 

I  have  been  reading  a  list  of  wild  creatures  extermi¬ 
nated  and  extinct  during  last  century.  Is  the  noble 
albatross  to  be  added  to  the  list?  If  only  schools 
would  teach  children  the  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from 
watching  the  wild  life  of  earth  and  air,  we  might  have 
hope. 

It  is  not  often  I  agree  with  Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham, 
but  he  deserves  our  hearty  thanks  in  this  matter. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

W.  C.  Good. 


ALFRED  STEVENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Guildford. 

Sir, — The  portrait  of  Mr.  Morris  Moore — so  justly 
and  eloquently  eulogised  by  your  contributor  D.  S.  M., 
was  painted  by  Stevens  in  Rome  about  the  year  1843. 
It  created  an  impression  there,  and  I  heard  it  highly 
spoken  of  by  resident  artists  when  I  was  studying 
painting  in  the  Eternal  City  in  1851.  Stevens  told  me 
that  he  had  painted  other  portraits  whilst  in  Italy  but 
he  did  not  particularise  them,  and  i  fear  that  after  this 
lapse  of  time  it  would  be  difficult,  or  impossible,  to 
trace  them.  I  became  acquainted  with  Stevens  in 
London  in  1852  and  remained  on  friendly  and  indeed 
familiar  terms  with  him  till  his  untimely  death.  In  the 
dining-room  of  his  residence  at  Haverstock  Hill  were, 
in  addition  to  the  Peter  Martyr,  excellent  copies  by  him 
of  Titian’s  grand  pictures,  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin, 
and  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Temple.  On 
my  praising  the  texture  of  the  latter  be  told  me  what 
vehicle,  a  somewhat  unusual  one,  he  had  used  in  pro¬ 
ducing  it.  There  were  also  some  small  copies  of 
Titian  portraits  in  the  gallery  at  Florence.  A  fine  table 
in  the  dining-room  had  been  made  from  his  design,  and 
various  carved  decorative  panels  about  the  house  had 
been  executed  froiji  his  drawings.  In  fact  all  his  works 
were  admirable. — Yours  obediently, 

.  Thomas  Whitburn. 

LEADLESS  GLAZE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  Club  Union  Buildings, 
Clerkenwell  Road,  E.C.,  16  January,  1901. 

Sir,- — Will  you  permit  me  to  reply  to  your  criticisms 
on  my  advice  to  the  public  as  to  the  purchase  of  ware 
marked  “Leadless  Glaze”?  I  can  imagine,  as  you 
suggest,  that  a  certain  class  of  employer  might,  if  it 
paid  them  to  do  so,  falsely  label  their  ware.  The 
“little  potter”  class  of  manufacturer  to  which  you 
allude  does  not  however  appear  to  me  to  be  the  class 
which  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  leadless-glazed 
ware. 

The  “  manufacturers  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
experiments,”  the  “good  firms”  I  mentioned,  have  a 
very  large  reputation  to  support  and  the  “  right-minded 
man  ”  had  better  trust  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best 
firms  mainly,  with  most  at  stake,  who  are  putting,  in 
the  first  instance,  ware  stamped  “leadless”  on  the 
market. 


The  “  little  potter  ”  of  your  paragraph  will  no  doubt 
follow  suit  by  and  by  when  a  large  demand  has  popu¬ 
larised  the  non-dangerous  pottery,  but  as  leadless-glazed 
ware  is  cheaper  to  make  there  is  no  fear  of  his  putting 
himself  to  an  unnecessary  expense. 

If  the  standing  of  such  firms  as  the  Royal  Worcester 
Works  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  prefer  not  to  bring  themselves  under  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  by  putting  a  false  description 
on  their  goods,  there  are  other  safeguards.  The 
Government  Chemist  is  constantly  applying  tests  to 
“  leadless  glazes,”  and  other  means,  such  as  that  of 
the  refractometer  suggested  by  Mr.  Beale  in  a  letter  to 
the  papers,  are  being  brought  forward. 

I  have  every  sympathy  with  the  “right-minded  man” 
and  it  was  for  his  sake  that  I  replied  to  the  suggestion 
by  implication  which  has  been  made — which  is  as  in¬ 
sidious  as  it  is  untrue- — that  leadless-glazed  ware  cannot 
be  made  and  that  none  so  stamped  can  be  trusted,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  be  demanded 
or  no.— I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell,  Hon.  Sec. 

[This  is  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  that  in  the 
“Times”  letter  to  the  objection  as  to  public  assurance 
that  ware  stamped  “leadless”  really  is  such;  for  it 
suggests  the  possibility  of  tests.  If  a  satisfactory 
test  exists,  it  can,  if  the  Government  will,  be  put 
within  the  purchaser’s  reach.  But  the  difficulty  as 
to  foreign-made  ware  remains.  No  one  supposes  that 
one  purchaser  in  a  hundred  will  himself  attempt  to 
apply  the  test  or  get  it  applied,  but  the  knowledge 
that  someone  may,  and  almost  certainly  someone 
will  do  so,  will  be  enough  to  make  it  not  worth  a 
manufacturer’s  while  to  run  the  risk  of  exposure. 
But  the  same  will  not  apply  to  foreign  firms.  If 
unlimited  importation  be  allowed,  it  will  pay  foreign 
firms  to  take  the  risk  ;  they  cannot  be  punished.  The 
difficulty,  however,  could  be  met  by  a  very  heavy  im¬ 
port  duty. 

Of  course,  if  it  turns  out,  as  we  sincerely  hope  it 
may,  that  all  wares  and  any  colour  can  equally  well  be 
produced,  and  more  cheaply,  without  lead  as  with  it, 
the  difficulty  will  resolve  itself. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ENTENTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Sloane  Street,  S.W.,  15  Jan.,  1901. 

Sir, — May  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Colonel 
Curton's  letter  (below)  in  your  columns  ?  It  is  most 
elegantly  worded  ;  but  what  after  all  is  style  compared 
to  the  truthful  outpourings  of  the  heart? 

If  it  is  a  genuine  letter,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  fact,  pages  of  mine  could  not  so  well  prove  that 
which  I  have  so  often  contended  in  your  columns,  viz. 
that  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Great  Britain  is  the  United 
States. — Yours  faithfully, 

R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham. 

Delaware,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Dear  Mr.  Graham,- — You  seem  surprised  that 
England  should  abjectly  submit  to  the  behests  of  the 
United  States.  A  whipped  cur  dreads  the  lash,  you 
know,  and  nothing  would  be  so  popular  in  the  United 
States  as  a  chance  to  hand  England  her  dues  for  the 
third  time,  viz.,  1776,  1812,  and  1901.  In  our  Spanish 
war  we  received  no  aid,  moral  or  material,  from 
England.  We  needed  none.  And  had  we,  we  had 
Russia,  our  ever-faithful  friend,  which  in  1862  placed  her 
navy  at  our  disposal  to  prey  on  your  merchant  ships  ; 
and  in  the  Venezuelan  matter  offered  a  hundred  million 
in  gold  to  the  United  States  free  of  interest. 

Salisbury7  is  not  much  of  a  statesman,  but  he  does 
not  care  to  have  England  reduced  to  Spain’s  condition, 
with  India  belonging  to  Russia  and  Egypt  to  France, 
while  South  Africa  would  naturally  drop  to  Germany. 
That’s  why7  England  could  not  be  kicked  into  a  war 
with  the  United  States. 

When  300,000  English  soldiers  cannot  control  5,000 
Dutch  farmers,  it  is  a  poor  time  for  even  such  ignorant 
persons  as  yourself  to  air  your  ignorance. 

R.  C.  Curton,  Colonel  U.S.  Army. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  LITERARY  HISTORY  OF  AMERICA. 

“  A  Literary  History  of  America.”  By  Barrett  Wendell. 
London  :  Unwin.  1900.  165. 

R.  WENDELL  explains  part  of  his  intention,  in 
this  elaborate  history  of  American  literature, 
when  he  says  in  his  introduction  :  “  An  important 

phase  of  our  study  must  accordingly  be  that  which 
attempts  to  trace  and  to  understand  the  changes  in  the 
native  character  of  the  Americans  and  of  the  English, 
which  so  long  resulted  in  disunion  of  national  senti¬ 
ment.”  Throughout  his  book,  he  never  forgets  what 
was  being  done  in  England,  though  his  main  concern 
is  with  what  was  being  done  in  America.  His  defini¬ 
tions  of  what  he  considers  to  be  characteristically 
American  may  not  always,  to  Englishmen,  seem  quite 
■exact ;  they  are  always  interesting.  For  insta”ce,  in 
his  chapter  on  Poe,  he  says  :  “  There  is  something 
•characteristically  American,  too,  in  the  fact  that  Poe’s 
work  gains  its  effect  from  artistic  conscience,  an  ever¬ 
present  sense  of  form.”  Now  it  is  usually  supposed 
that  it  was  precisely  in  his  form  that  Poe  was  least 
characteristically  American  ;  that  it  was  precisely  his 
artistic  conscience  which  distinguished  him  from  all  his 
contemporaries,  with  the  exception  of  Hawthorne. 
Mr.  Wendell  instances  both  Bryant  and  Washington 
Irving  as  writers  of  scrupulous  artistic  merit.  In  an 
astonishing  paragraph  he  refers  to  Byron,  Hazlitt, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Scott,  Shelley,  and  Wordsworth,  as  exact 
contemporaries  of  Irving,  and,  mentioning  a  character¬ 
istic  work  of  each,  adds  :  “There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  formal  style  the  ‘Sketch  Book’  is  more  con¬ 
scientious  than  any  of  these.”  He  seems  to  forget 
that  such  form  as  Irving’s,  compared  with  the  form, 
more  tumultuous  if  you  like,  of  these  English  writers, 
is  like  a  dead  thing  beside  a  living  thing.  Such 
elegance  of  line  as  it  may  have  comes  from  the  fact 
that  it  cannot  move,  that  it  has  nothing  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  life  in  it.  The  form  of  Bryant  he  defines,  in  a 
sentence  meant  to  be  at  all  events  partially  flattering, 
as  made  up  of  “fastidious  over-refinement,  tender 
sentimentality,  and  pervasive  luminosity.”  Need  more 
be  said,  to  express,  from  quite  another  point  of  view, 
the  impoverished  carefulness  of  Bryant?  But  to  return 
to  Poe,  who  may  always  be  taken  as  a  touchstone  of 
the  critical  intelligence  of  American  critics,  we  read  of 
“  the  work  of  Poe,  itself  for  all  its  merit  not  deeply 
significant,”  and  we  begin  to  wonder  what  Mr.  Wendell 
finds  significant  in  literature.  “  In  his  lifetime,  then, 
we  learn,  “  Poe  must  have  seemed  personally  inferior  to 
most  of  his  eminent  contemporaries  in  American  letters.” 
By  “personally,”  we  gather,  is  meant  “socially.” 

“  Fifty  years  after  his  death,  then,  we  find  his  reputa¬ 
tion  familiar  throughout  the  civilised  world  ;  and  such 
a  reputation  obscures  the  fact  that  in  life  the  man  who 
has  won  it  was  of  doubtful  repute.”  Then  comes  a 
comparison  with  Marlowe,  and  this  conclusion:  “each 
was  only  one  of  a  considerable  group  of  writers,  now 
mostly  forgotten  but  undeniably  more  presentable  than 
the  artists  whom  time  has  proved  greater.”  “  More 
presentable  ”  !  The  word  seems  to  indicate  so  superla¬ 
tive  a  provinciality  of  mind  that  we  hasten  to  add  that 
this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  altogether  characteristic  of 
Mr.  Wendell’s  opinions.  Mr.  Wendell  is  at  his  best 
when  dealing  with  writers  like  Emerson,  in  whom  the 
moral  conscience  was  stronger  than  the  artistic  con¬ 
science.  When  both  are  found  equally  united,  as  in 
Hawthorne,  he  is  thoroughly  just  to  both,  but  if  the 
two  are  found  divided,  he  seems  able  only  to  appreciate 
the  one.  He  enormously  overrates  Whittier,  an  inferior 
poet,  whom  indignation  occasionally  roused  to  a  fiery 
rhetoric  certainly  admirable  of  its  kind  ;  and  he  over¬ 
rates  him  because  he  does  not  realise  how  trivial  is  the 
kind  of  charm  which  is  all  that  Whittier  can  give  us 
when  he  writes  peacefully.  Because  Poe  was  fantasti¬ 
cally  inhuman,  a  conscious  artist  doing  strange  things 
with  strange  materials,  he  does  not  realise  how  fine,  how 
rare,  is  the  beauty  which  this  artist  brings  into  the  world. 

It  is  quite  true  that,  as  he  says,  there  was  something 
meretricious  in  Poe  :  it  is  the  flaw  in  his  genius  ;  but  then 
he  had  genius,  and  Whittier,  Bryant,  Irving,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell,  and  the  rest  had  only  varying  degrees 


of  talent.  Admit,  by  all  means,  that  a  diamond  is 
flawed  ;  but  do  not  insist  on  comparing  it  with  this  and 
that  fine  specimen  of  rock-crystal. 

Something  of  the  same  confusion  of  values  comes 
into  various  of  these  pages.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
for  instance,  is  a  most  agreeable  writer,  a  writer  of 
great  talent  ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  of  a  serious 
comparison  of  Holmes  and  Voltaire?  “  If  there  be 
any  one  European  figure  whose  position  in  world 
literature  is  analogous  to  that  of  Holmes  in  the  literature 
of  New  England,  it  is  Voltaire.  ...  In  the  contrast 
between  them,  then,  there  is  something  which  freshly 
throws  familiar  light  on  New  England.  The  contrast 
between  Flolmes  and  Voltaire, — if  in  one  sense  a  con¬ 
trast  between  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  is  in  another  sense  a  contrast  between  a  foul 
old  Europe  and  an  America  still  pure  in  its  national 
inexperience.”  Now  the  contrast,  apart  from  the 
question  of  intellectual  power,  is  simply  this  :  that 
Holmes  is  always  superficial  and  Voltaire  not  always. 
The  “purity  of  inexperience”  is  hardly  more  than  a 
synonym  for  the  ignorance  of  inexperience.  If  it  is 
not  ignorance  it  is  a  shirking  of  the  truth,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  is  more  pernicious  in  literature. 

Where  moral  and  artistic  ideas  do  not  come  into 
conflict,  Mr.  Wendell  is,  as  a  rule,  very  just  and 
reasonable.  Lie  writes  excellently  of  Longfellow  and  of 
Lowell,  of  the  Transcendental  movement  and  of  the  novel¬ 
ists  of  adventure  ;  though  indeed,  like  almost  ail  critics, 
he  does  no  sort  of  justice  to  Hermann  Melville,  whom  he 
dismisses  in  the  fraction  of  a  sentence.  Llis  account  of 
the  “  Biglow  Papers,”  and  his  analysis  of  the  contra¬ 
dictory  elements,  the  humanity  and  the  pedantry,  the 
freakishness  and  the  artistic  feeling,  of  Lowell’s  tempera¬ 
ment,  are  quite  admirable  ;  and  such  passages  as  that 
in  which  the  fresh  young  interest  of  the  Boston  of  1830 
in  “excellent  modern  literature  and  excellent  modern 
music  ”  is  compared  with  the  interest  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  Italians  in  the  newly  discovered  Greek  manu¬ 
scripts,  are  full  of  insight  and  instruction.  The  book 
as  a  whole  may  be  commended  for  its  method  and 
earnestness,  and  for  its  pleasant  way  of  carrying  one  along 
from  page  to  page.  It  is  not  always  written  in  quite 
classical  English:  “no  end  of  things,”  “  breadthens,” 
as  a  verb,  “  his  father  .  .  .  had  gone  wrong,  and 
brought  up  on  the  stage,”  do  not  strike  us  as  being 
very  careful  or  very  correct  in  expression.  But  it  is 
written  in  an  easy  and  urbane  way,  if  without  brilliance, 
yet  without  affectation  ;  and  it  gives  a  more  plausible 
account  of  the  whole  course  of  American  literature  than 
any  literary  historian  has  yet  given. 


THE  END  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

“  Pictures  of  the  Old  French  Court.”  By  Catherine 
Bearne.  London  :  Unwin.  1900.  105.  6d. 

OR  some  reason  or  other  there  are  portions  of 
European  history  which  have  been  put  out  of  the 
general  groove,  which  are  treated  as  a  rule  specially  and 
therefore  falsely,  so  that  if  the  reader  who  knows  them 
best  in  their  detail  should  be  introduced  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period  he  would  say  “  I  have  been  told  some¬ 
thing  false,  for  the  thing  I  have  read  of  could  not  have 
grown  from  such  origins  as  these.”  Of  that  kind  of 
period  the  principal  perhaps  is  the  sixth  and  the  first 
half  of  the  seventh  centuries,  where  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  what  Rome  had  been  and  what  barbarism  was 
beginning  to  be,  the  story  of  church  councils  and  blind 
fighting,  wearies  the  classicism  and  rationalism  of  our 
time.  No  one  can  read  the  common  view  of  the 
Merovingians  and  square  it  with  what  we  know  of  the 
fall  of  the  Empire.  One  of  the  two  is  false  and  we 
know  it  is  not  the  last.  How  many  people  would  write 
of  “  Hlodowig  ”  if  they  had  read  Fortunatus  ?  And 
who  can  read  of  a  Benedictine  Council  and  then  grope 
in  Anglo-Saxon  documents  for  the  origins  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  system  ? 

But  while  this  is  without  question  the  most  mis-read 
of  all  periods  in  our  history,  and  the  one  whose  mis¬ 
reading  has  been  most  fruitful  in  distorting  political 
history  and  its  lessons,  there  is  another  of  less  effect 
which — save  that  its  facts  are  more  thoroughly  known — 
has  suffered  almost  as  much  at  the  hands  of  secondary 
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historians  and  modern  fallacies.  The  decline  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  unique  example  in  history  of  how  a 
civilisation  can  die  of  itself  without  pressure  from  with¬ 
out,  is  almost  invariably  presented  falsely.  And  the 
proof  that  it  is  so  presented  may  be  discovered  in  the 
fact  that  historians  continue  to  take  the  Renaissance  as 
an  isolated  movement,  a  kind  of  creation,  and  that  no 
one  yet  has  written  of  the  great  religious  upheaval  of 
the  sixteenth  century  in  the  light  of  the  religious  terror 
of  the  fifteenth.  Yet  what  better  introduction  to 
Leonardo  could  you  have  than  to  steep  yourself  in  the 
increasing  detail,  accuracy  and  realism  of  the  illumi¬ 
nators,  as  you  followed  them  in  order  through  the  last 
hundred  years  of  their  peculiar  art,  or  what  better 
explanation  of  the  Reformation  than  an  acquaintance 
with  the  panicky  despotism  of  the  Lancastrians  and 
later  of  Louis  in  their  treatment  of  the  crop  of  heresies  ? 

The  decline  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  then  this  supreme 
lesson  attached  to  it,  that  a  civilisation  can  die  of  itself. 
The  blood  had  run  out  of  the  veins  of  Europe  or  dried 
up  in  them,  and  the  things  in  which  we  seek  the  causes 
of  this — the  hundred  years’  war,  the  appanages  in 
France,  the  coalescence  of  the  great  estates  in  England, 
the  ruin  and  particularisation  of  the  Empire,  the 
effrontery  and  decay  of  the  religious  orders — all  these 
were  rather  effects  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  time. 
It  will  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  Black  Death  marked 
the  origins  of  the  change,  and  of  all  the  material  acci¬ 
dents  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  alone,  perhaps,  can 
be  granted  the  dignity  of  an  historical  cause.  But 
even  the  plague  was  a  disease  galling  a  body  prema¬ 
turely  old  ;  if  there  came  no  succeeding  vigour  to  restore 
the  life  and  polity  of  the  Western  peoples  it  was  because 
the  inner  thing,  the  springs  of  the  mind,  had  failed. 

All  that  running  down  of  what  had  been  in  the 
thirteenth  century  so  complete  a  social  machinery  is 
centred  in  the  Hotel  S.  Paul.  That  old  palace  in  the 
heart  of  a  Gothic  and  ruinous  capital  has  the  peculiar 
atmosphere  of  those  buildings  to  which  one  historical 
purpose  and  one  alone  attaches.  The  French  king- 
ship,  the  lilies  that  were  the  chief  symbol  of  the  pure 
mediaeval  ideal  put  it  up  like  a  kind  of  shrine  in  which 
to  die.  It  is  with  the  end  of  the  happy  fighters,  after 
the  death  of  John  the  Loyal  and  with  the  first  years  of 
Charles  V.’s  sad  wisdom,  that  the  fantastic  roofs  are 
raised  ;  under  those  gables  and  spires  and  in  those 
tapestried  and  panelled  rooms  that  the  long  madness 
of  Charles  VI.  and  the  ageing  wickedness  of  Isabella 
ran  like  a  thread  of  poison  ;  into  the  hall  that  Henry  of 
England  came  with  his  pale,  fanatical  eyes  and  his 
“words  like  razors,”  to  build  up  his  alliance  and  to 
imagine  his  vain  dream  of  a  Western  empire.  Then, 
with  the  first  dawn  of  a  new  time,  you  have  the  Hotel 
S.  Paul  suddenly  abandoned.  The  first  printed  book 
of  Paris  was  taken  in  solemnity  to  the  king  at  the 
Tournelles,  the  manuscripts  of  Constantinople  rejoiced 
no  scholar  in  the  library  of  the  old  place,  the  Louvre 
perhaps  alone  of  the  palaces  of  the  north  bank  received 
the  new  learning.  Wfth  dramatic  fitness  it  was  the 
first  of  the  Medicis  that  destroyed  these  abandoned 
walls. 

In  that  framework  you  see  passing  a  pageantry  of 
faces  whose  character,  varied  between  the  experience 
of  Charles  V.,  the  lunacy  of  his  son,  the  hard  egoism 
of  the  Dauphin  and  the  mad  cunning  of  Louis  XI.,  has 
y'et  always  something  in  common  marking  the  race. 
The  long  Valois  face,  the  thin  lips  and  slow  eyes  are  an 
inheritance  to  the  house,  and  it  is  marvellous  to  note 
how  the  four  kings  seem  to  sum  up  the  character  of 
the  time  and  to  symbolise  their  people.  That  earliest 
Dance  of  Death,  which  the  genius  of  the  Paris  streets 
sketched  out  in  the  popular  cemetery  of  the  Innocents, 
corresponds  to  the  wild  tragedy  of  the  dismembered 
country,  the  empty  throne  and  the  Bavarian  woman  lying 
abandoned  in  her  dusty  rooms  over  the  Rue  S.  Antoine. 
The  confused  frenzy  of  the  populace  for  Burgundy  at 
any  cost  is  but  a  foil  to — it  is  also  an  explanation  of — 
the  Dauphin’s  Court  in  which  no  definite  national  policy 
can  be  formulated,  and  which  only  something  partisan 
can  stir  to  activity. 

It  is  probable  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  historians 
will  follow  the  example  of  the  artists  and  ret”rn  to  a 
time  which  has  about  it  the  fascination  of  terror.  The 
aesthetic  reaction  of  our  generation  has  pushed  back  to 


the  later  fourteenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  with 
eagerness,  seeking  even  in  the  midst  of  so  much  cor¬ 
ruption  the  beauty  that  clings  to  every  ending  as  to  a 
sunset.  There  is  a  famous  couplet  in  Shelley  that 
illustrates  this  human  tendency  to  admire  the  pageantry 
of  dissolution.  It  runs — 

“  .  .  .  That  high  capitol  where  kingly  Death 
Keeps  his  pale  court  of  beauty  and  decay.” 

And  the  emotion  that  prompted  such  lines  will  push 
curiosity  into  the  death  chambers  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
We  shall  have  the  Lancastrians,  Warwick,  Burgundy, 
the  vast  cavalry  charges,  the  lunatic  “  revivals,”  the 
enthusiasts,  set  out  as  they  were,  and  covered  with 
that  veil  of  iridescent  colour  which  is  the  mark  of  the 
last  hours  cf  the  old  world.  No  one  could  dare  under¬ 
take  such  work  did  he  not  know  that  this  despair 
broke  into  the  fine  broad  daylighL  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  knowing  this,  and  daring  to  explore  the 
old  palace  and  its  lives,  as  we  would  explore  a  grave, 
whoever  writes  us  the  story  will  give  us  a  foundation 
on  which  to  build  the  Reformation,  and  a  key  by  which 
to  read  the  riddle  of  the  Renaissance.  It  has  yet  to  be 
attempted. 


NEW  FIELDS  FOR  AN  OLD  HUNTER. 

“  Sport  and  Travel  East  and  West.”  By  Frederick 
Courteney  Selous.  London  :  Longmans.  1900. 

FTER  a  quarter  of  a  century  passed  among  the 
splendid  hunting  grounds  of  Southern  Africa,  Mr. 
Selous  has  betaken  himself  to  an  alien  veldt,  and  in 
this  volume  records  some  of  his  new  wanderings  in 
search  of  sport  and  nature.  For,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  Mr.  Selous  in  spite  of  his  wonderful  collection 
of  trophies  is  as  much  a  lover  of  nature  as  a  natural- 
born  hunter  and  pioneer.  He  went  out  to  Africa  as  a 
youngster  as  much  bitten  with  the  idea  of  living  the 
wild  life  as  of  shooting  game,  and  in  middle  age,  as 
is  plainly  apparent  from  a  study  of  this  book,  his  early 
enthusiasms  have  not  yet  forsaken  him.  In  his  salad 
days  Mr.  Selous  hunted  elephants  and  their  ivory  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  but  as  regards  other  game  he  has 
set  an  excellent  example  to  all  European  hunters.  He 
has  killed  lions — many  of  them — probably  for  two 
reasons;  the  instinct  of  destroying  a  dangerous  beast 
of  prey  and  the  natural  desire  of  an  adventurous  spirit 
to  conquer  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  wild  creatures. 
But,  among  the  innumerable  species  of  antelopes  and 
other  game,  which  he  has  encountered  during  an  almost 
unexampled  career  in  South  Africa,  the  great  hunter 
has  never  shot  wastefully,  never  slaying  more  than 
sufficient  to  feed  himself  and  his  followers,  to  secure 
special  trophies  and  specimens  necessary  for  museums. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  in  his  recent  expeditions  to  Asia 
Minor  and  North  America,  of  which  this  volume  treats, 
Mr.  Selous  might  have  shot  a  good  many  head  of  game 
if  he  had  been  a  butcher  pure  and  simple.  Instead  of 
this  he  has,  like  the  good  sportsman  he  is,  contented 
himself  with  a  few  desirable  heads,  and  let  the  majority 
of  the  beasts  seen  by  him  go  unscathed.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  few  gunners  in  America  possess  this  modera¬ 
tion.  As  it  is,  in  the  Western  States  at  all  events,  game 
laws  are  a  farce,  and  wapiti,  mule  deer,  and  white¬ 
tailed  deer  will  soon  be  little  else  than  a  legend  of  the 
past. 

In  the  first  instance  Mr.  Selous  travelled  in  search 
of  wild  goats  to  Asia  Minor,  where  on  the  Musa  Dagh 
and  the  Maimun  Dagh  he  had  plenty  of  hard  and  thirsty' 
climbing  and  secured  a  head  or  two  of  the  game  he 
needed.  The  horns  of  the  ibex  (Capra  aegagrus)  of 
which  he  was  in  quest  are  excellent  trophies  and  no 
beast  in  the  world  affords  finer  or  more  difficult  stalking. 
On  a  third  expedition,  made  in  1897,  Mr.  Selous  went 
from  Smyrna  to  various  ranges  in  search  of  the  great 
Asiatic  red  deer  (Cervus  maral)  and  of  the  eggs  of 
various  eagles,  vultures,  and  other  birds.  In  his  youth 
he  was  an  ardent  collector  of  eggs  and  the  passion, 
seems  to  have  returned  to  him  in  middle  life. 

The  home  of  the  splendid  wild  stag  of  Western. 
Asia, — the  maral,  sometimes  called  the  Caspian  red 
deer — seems  to  lie  among  well-watered  mountain. 
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ranges,  thickly  covered  with  pine,  juniper,  and  in 
some  parts  beech  and  oak  trees.  In  fair  condition 
a  good  maral  stag  will  weigh  forty  stone  clean — 
about  double  the  weight  of  a  Scottish  red  deer. 
A  good  head  will  measure  48^  inches  along  the 
beam  and  carry  21  points,  a  magnificent  trophy 
assuredly,  which  any  hunter  might  be  forgiven  for 
coveting.  These  grand  beasts  are  not  over-plentiful 
even  in  a  wild  country  like  Asia  Minor,  and  Mr.  Selous, 
hunting  vigorously  on  the  Ak  Dagh  (White  Mountain) 
during  a  month  in  the  autumn  of  1894,  only  secured 
one  of  them,  a  fifteen-pointer.  “But,”  as  he  remarks, 
“the  sportsman  who  wants  to  kill  a  lot  of  beasts  had 
better  go  to  some  other  part  of  the  world  than  Asia 
Minor.”  In  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  bad  and  snowy 
weather — winter  had  not  yet  vanished — he  killed  a  good 
stag  in  the  early  part  of  1897  and  secured  the  eggs  of 
various  notable  raptorial  birds.  “  It  will  be  long,” 
says  the  author,  “  before  the  vision  of  the  snow-covered 
mountains,  grand  and  beautiful,  alike  both  in  sunshine 
and  storm,  fades  from  my  memory  ;  and  in  my  dreams, 
'I  often  still  pursue  the  great  grey  stags  in  those  wild 
solitudes.” 

In  the  autumn  of  this  same  year  (1897)  Mr.  Selous 
made  his  first  sporting  trip  to  the  States.  “  The 
America  I  desired  to  visit,”  he  says,  “was  the  America 
of  my  boyish  dreams,  the  land  of  vast  rolling  plains, 
over  which  the  shaggy  bisons — now  alas  !  extinct— once 
ranged  in  such  countless  multitudes,  and  of  rugged 
mountain  ranges  where  the  wapiti,  once  so  plentiful, 
still  roams  warily,  never  now  showing  his  magnificently 
antlered  head  beyond  the  shadow  of  the  dark  pine 
forests,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  doing  so.”  His  hunting 
ground  lay  in  Wyoming,  where,  among  the  mountains 
and  forests,  in  spite  of  the  terrible  decimation  of  a  score 
of  years,  he  managed  to  secure  some  fine  examples  of 
deer  life.  Wapiti — invariably  miscalled  elk  in  North 
America — those  most  magnificent  of  the  red  deer  family 
— must  with  mule  deer  have  been  a  few  years  since 
extraordinarily  abundant  towards  the  Bighorn  Basin, 
as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  States.  The 
horns  of  these  animals  lay  scattered  everywhere  over 
the  face  of  the  country.  “They  had  all  been  shed 
years  ago  during  the  annual  migrations,  when  the 
great  bands  of  wapiti  were  returning  in  the  spring 
from  their  feeding  grounds  in  the  Bighorn  Basin 
to  the  mountain  forests  where  they  lived.”  In 
spite  of  the  present  comparative  dearth  of  game 
in  these  regions  Mr.  Selous  in  two  seasons  shot 
specimens  of  prong-horn  antelope,  wapiti,  mule  deer, 
white-tailed  deer,  lynx,  and  other  game.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  wapiti  heads  of  bygone  years  are  not  now  to 
be  obtained,  but  the  author  succeeded  in  bagging  some 
fair  examples.  The  biggest  stag  shot  was  a  twelve- 
pointer,  and  weighed,  clean ,  after  the  rutting  season, 
when  of  course  out  of  condition,  51  stone  n  lbs.  ! 
In  good  condition  Mr.  Selous  estimates  his  weight  at 
sixty  stone  clean — a  magnificent  sample  of  the  great 
American  red  deer  truly  ! 

There  are  many  charming  pictures  of  sport  and 
nature  in  this  delightful  book.  The  description  of  the 
November  hunt,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  white¬ 
tailed  deer,  pp.  251-256,  could  scarcely  be  bettered. 
But  in  truth  the  whole  volume  is  full  of  interest.  Mr. 
Selous  has  many  shrewd  notes  on  men  and  things. 
At  pp.  159-160  he  notices  the  splendid  energy  of  the 
Mormon  settlers  in  irrigating  their  homesteads,  miles 
distant  from  the  river.  “  If  Mr.  Rhodes,”  he  says, 
“could  only  manage  to  transplant  a  few  hundred  of 
these  hard-working  Mormon  families  to  the  high 
plateaus  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  what  a 
transformation  they  would  work  in  those  countries  in  a 
few  short  years  !  provided  always  they  did  not  succumb 
to  the  influences  of  their  new  environment.”  Mr. 
Selous  lays  his  finger  here  upon  the  curse  of  the  white 
man’s  slackness  and  apathy  in  a  black  man’s  country, 
even  although  that  country  is  naturally  well  fitted  for 
"white  labour.  This  book  is  well  illustrated  but  we 
regret  the  omission  of  chapter  headings,  maps  and 
an  index. 


LES  SECRETS  DE  L’EPEE. 

“  Secrets  of  the  Sword.”  Translated  from  the  original 
French  of  Baron  de  Bazancourt  by  C.  F.  Clay. 
With  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend.  London  : 
Bell.  1900.  7 s.  6 d. 

HE  Baron  de  Bazancourt’s  book  “  Les  Secrets  de 
l’Epde  ”  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  contribu¬ 
tions  made  in  modern  times  to  the  literature  of  the 
white  arm.  Nowadays  when  the  beautiful  and  useful 
art  of  fencing  and  sword-play  is  beginning,  has  well 
begun  one  might  even  say,  to  attract  the  attention 
which  not  very  long  ago  it  vainly  asked  for  in  England, 
it  certainly  seems  high  time  for  an  English  translation  of 
so  remarkable  a  work.  The  occasion  then  has  come  and 
found  a  writer  ready  for  it.  To  what  extent  he  has 
shown  himself,  as  Shagpathad  it,  “  master  of  an  event” 
shall  be  presently  discussed.  The  Baron  de  Bazancourt’s 
book  was  published  by  Amyot  8  Rue  de  la  Paix  Paris  in 
1862  and  reproduced  by  the  same  firm  in  1876.  The 
Baron,  who  died  in  1865,  was  well  known  in  Paris  society 
and  also  well  known  to  a  wider  public  by  works  on  the 
campaigns  in  the  Crimea,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Cochin 
China.  Flis  book  on  the  secrets  of  the  sword  was  and 
is  noteworthy  in  many  ways.  If  paradoxically  inclined 
one  might  say  that  “  Les  Secrets  de  l’Ep^e  ”  was 
written  to  prove  that  there  are  no  such  secrets,  which, 
of  course,  so  far  as  regards  all  once  vaunted  “  secret 
thrusts  ”  is  but  a  platitude.  The  Baron’s  aim  how¬ 
ever  was,  as  he  himself  said  plainly  enough,  to  tear¬ 
away  certain  superfluous  trappings  of  pedantic  nomen¬ 
clature  along  with  what  he  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
official  red-tapeism  on  the  part  of  too  many  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  his  day.  In  the  record  of  one  of  the 
charming  evenings  of  conversation  in  which  he  ex¬ 
pounded  his  views  to  a  listening  circle  he  laid  it  down 
that  there  was  no  more  difficulty  about  learning  to  fence 
or  handle  a  duelling-sword  as  a  man  of  the  world  should 
do  than  there  was  about  learning  to  ride  as  a  man  of 
the  world  should  ride.  He  admitted  fully,  and  the 
admission  has  been  too  much  passed  over,  carelessly 
or  not,  by  some  of  his  critics,  that  to  attain  to 
the  very  first  rank  as  a  fencer  and  swordsman 
demanded  unremitting  study  and  practice  allied  to  a 
natural  disposition  for  the  science— as  much  study  and 
practice  indeed  as  go  to  make  a  professor’s  reputation. 
On  the  other  hand  he  contended  that  many  a  promising 
pupil  was  put  off  from  pursuing  his  studies  not  only  by 
needless  convolution  and  even  confusion  in  technical 
phrases,  but  also  by  being  kept  far  too  long  at  the 
work  of  repeating  attacks  and  defences,  thrusts  and 
parries,  at  the  master’s  orders  without  ever  being  allowed 
to  try  his  skill  and,  so  to  speak,  feel  his  feet  in  loose 
play.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  now  and  there  must 
have  been  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it  when  the  Baron 
wrote  in  1862.  The  best  masters  even  now  are  apt  to 
keep  a  pupil,  who  has  long  ago  stepped  into  the  arena 
of  loose  play,  so  long  at  a  lesson,  unless  he  himself  can 
find  a  polite  excuse  for  cutting  it  short,  that,  when 
after  the  lesson,  he  encounters  an  adversary,  his  mind 
and  body  are  both  in  a  condition  short  of  the  fresh 
vigour  to  be  desired  whether  he  does  or  does  not  meet 
a  foeman  worthy  or  more  than  worthy  of  his  steel. 

Monsieur  de  Bazancourt  put  forward  his  ideas  with 
complete  clearness,  grace,  and  moderation,  and  they 
assuredly  have  some  basis  of  common  sense  and  reason 
though,  as  a  distinguished  English  authority  has  said, 
he  to  some  extent,  albeit  a  first-rate  swordsman  him¬ 
self,  “represents  [in  his  book)  in  the  most  brilliant 
manner  the  malcontents  whose  very  name  stirs  to  fury 
a  righteous  maitre  d’armes.”  But  to  go  deeper  than 
we  have  done  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Baron 
de  Bazancourt’s  heresy,  as  it  is  still  considered  by 
a  considerable  number  of  professors  and  amateurs, 
would  lead  one  into  a  small  monograph.  Let  us  rather 
consider  how  far  Mr.  Clay  in  “  Secrets  of  the  Sword  ” 
(surely  it  should  be  the  secrets)  has  done  justice  to  his 
original.  As  to  this  there  are  two  faults,  the  one  hang¬ 
ing  on  to  the  other,  to  be  found  with  his  performance. 
But  we  may  at  once  say  that  Mr.  Clay  possesses  one  very 
necessary  qualification — he  certainly  seems  to  know 
French  and  English,  and  as  to  French  his  correctness 
in  writing  Bazancourt  without  the  de  when  he  men¬ 
tions  the  French  author  without  his  title  might  be 
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taken  as  evidence  that  his  is  no  mere  book  know¬ 
ledge.  On  the  other  hand  this  very  fact  makes  his 
mistake  or  mistakes  the  more  annoying.  His  work 
is  labelled  as  “translated  from  the  original  French.” 
It  is  not  translated  as  the  word  is  rightly  understood. 
It  should  have  been  called  a  free  translation  with  addi¬ 
tions,  or  a  version.  No  one  wishes  to  bind  a  translator 
down  to  literal  accuracy,  or  in  other  phrase  to  transla¬ 
tion  word  byword.  “The  sense,  the  mighty  sense” 
is  no  doubt  the  important  matter,  but  there  are  limits 
to  license  in  free  rendering.  For  our  own  part  we 
have  a  very  strong  objection  to  spoiling  Monsieur  de 
Bazancourt’s  excellent  style  by  slangy  and  what  are 
called  “up-to-date”  expressions,  and  an  equally  strong 
objection  to  any  tampering  with  the  text  of  a  book 
which  is  in  its  way  a  classic.  The  statement  that 
Mr.  Clay  has  committed  both  of  these  faults  must  be 
justified  by  instances,  and  here  follow  some  out  of 
many  which  might  be  adduced.  The  paging  of  the 
French  edition  of  1876  is  adopted. 

Page  5  in  the  French  of  the  “  Introduction”  as  the 
English  version  properly  calls  it.  “  Parbleu  !  repris-je 
aussitot,  je  sais  la  rdponse  habituelle  en  pareil  cas. 

‘  Cela  ne  nous  empecherait  pas  de  nous  battre  avec 
autant  de  courage  qu’aucun  autre.’  ” 

This  supposed  reply  is  rendered  on  page  7  in  the 
English  version.  “True,  you  will  say  ‘we  may  be 
duffers,  but  we  are  not  afraid  of  fighting. ’  ” 

What  kind  of  “  translation  ”  is  this  ?  And  what  can 
have  possessed  the  writer  to  put  duffers  into  a  sentence 
supposed  to  be  uttered  by  the  invariably  “correct” 
Bazancourt?  Again  on  pp.  26-27  the  French  we 
find 

“Tenez,  voulez-vous  que  je  vous  reduise  la  pensee 
de  chacun  a  sa  veritable  expression  :  ‘  Etre  dangereux 
sur  le  terrain,  savoir  honorablement  d^fendre  sa  vie — 
voilk  ce  que  le  plus  grand  nombre  demande  a  l’^tude 
des  armes.’  ” 

In  the  English  (p.  25)  we  have  this  “I  believe  that 
what  most  men  think  about  it  can  be  put  in  a  very  few 
words — ‘  We  don't  want  to  fight  but — if  we  must,  we 
should  like  to  be  able  to  show  our  teeth  and  fight  like 
gentlemen  [an  unlucky  collocation  surely]  ’  that  is  all 
the  average  man  wants  with  fencing.” 

Again  what  kind  of  translation  is  this,  and  again 
what  conceivable  excuse  is  there  for  dragging  in  the 
refrain  of  a  long  worn-out  English  music-hall  song? 

One  more  example  shall  suffice. 

On  p.  38  in  the  French  are  these  words  :  “  ils  fer- 
raillent  au  hasard,  rampant  ou  avanqant  sans  ordre  ni 
mesure.”  English  p.  35  “  they  let  fly  at  random,  and 
advance  or  retire  without  any  notion  of  time  or 
distance,”  while  a  little  lower  down  “  leur  imprevoy- 
ance  ”  becomes  “their  slap-dash  play.”  There  is  no 
need  to  carry  it  further.  Mr.  Clay  can  claim  to  have 
rendered  a  service  to  some  English  readers  by  presenting 
accurately  the  gist  of  the  opinions  held  by  Monsieur  de 
Bazancourt  ;  but  without  any  kind  of  doubt  he  has 
erred  in  seeking  in  the  process  of  “translation”  to 
embellish  and  modernise  a  singularly  charming  and 
instructive  book. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Brass  Bottle.”  By  F.  Anstey.  London  :  Smith, 
Elder.  1900.  6s. 

One  of  the  chief  delights  of  the  happy  dreamers  in 
Du  Maurier’s  “Peter  Ibbetson  ”  was  to  transport  to 
London  the  features  of  life  in  more  romantic  places  ; 
to  glide  along  Piccadilly  in  a  gondola,  and  return  to 
Kensington  by  way  of  the  Taj  Mahal.  Mr.  Anstey 
possesses  this  same  talent.  The  people  of  whom  he 
writes  are  those  whom  we  see  every  day,  but  he 
delights  to  introduce  into  their  dull  existence  a  magic 
stone,  a  revived  goddess,  or,  as  in  this  case,  a  Jinnee 
from  the  “  Arabian  Nights,”  and  to  watch  paternally  the 
absurd  consequences.  It  is  a  very  pretty  talent,  and 
anyone  with  a  scrap  of  imagination  will  swallow  even 
the  procession  of  supernatural  camels  that  parades 
Westminster  at  the  Jinnee’s  bidding,  and  welcome  one 
ff  the  most  amusing  books  that  have  appeared  for 
many  days.  The  orthodox  Jinnee,  let  out  of  a  brass 
bottle  or  any  other  place  wherein  Jinn  are  commonly 


found,  spends  his  fury,  as  we  all  know,  on  hi& 
rescuer.  Mr.  Anstey’s  Fakrash-el-Amaash  has  mel¬ 
lowed  in  captivity,  and  it  is  his  indefatigable  and 
tactless  benevolence  that  reduces  Horace  Ventimore, 
the  amiable  and  unsuccessful  young  architect,  to  ruin 
and  despair.  Somewhat  clumsily  Mr.  Anstey  rights 
matters,  but  it  were  churlish  to  complain  that  a 
delightful  farce  ends  weakly.  If  the  farce  be  good, 
who  will  care  to  criticise  the  last  five  minutes  before 
the  curtain  falls  ? 

“  The  Baron’s  Sons.”  By  Maurus  Jokai.  Translated 
from  the  Hungarian  by  Percy  Favor  Bicknell. 
London  :  Macqueen.  1900.  6s. 

“  The  Day  of  Wrath.”  By  Maurus  Jokai.  Translated 
from  the  Hungarian  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  London  : 
Jarrold.  1900.  6s. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  translations  are  seldom  if  ever 
satisfactory.  But  “  The  Baron’s  Sons  ”  (“A  Koszivii 
Ember  Fiai  ”)  as  presented  by  Mr.  Bicknell,  an  American, 
writer,  is  certainly  a  moving  volume.  It  may  lack 
much  from  the  Magyar  standpoint.  It  is  an  abridgment 
of  and  in  some  respects  an  adaptation  from  the  original. 
Still  there  is  that  in  it  which  quickens  the  pulse,  stirs 
the  fancy,  and  appeals  to  the  finer  emotions.  The 
romantic  element  of  Dr.  Jokai’s  story  is  not  destroyed 
whatever  may  be  lacking  in  intensity  of  feeling  or 
elaboration  of  detail.  The  book  conveys  a  political  as 
well  as  a  moral  lesson  in  its  treatment  of  the  Hungarian 
rising  of  1848.  This  brilliant  study  of  the  Baroness 
Baradlay  and  her  three  sons,  like  the  old  story  of  the 
Gracchi,  has  a  strong  human  interest  apart  from  its 
political  or  historical  aspects.  “The  Day  of  Wrath” 
was  written  shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  Revolution' 
and  the  author’s  proscription.  It  is  fine  romance  wedded 
to  serious  purpose.  It  brings  one  face  to  face  with  the 
inflammable  qualities  of  popular  ignorance  and  em¬ 
phasises  the  responsibility  that  rests  with  the  ruling 
classes.  With  the  romance  there  is  humour  of  a  high 
order.  Peculiarly  applicable  as  they  are  to  the  veteran 
novelist’s  countrymen  the  lessons  this  story  teaches- 
can  never  be  pondered  too  carefully  by  anyone  who  is 
concerned  directly  or  as  a  student  with  the  world- 
problems  of  popular  government  and  the  psychology 
of  the  mob. 

“Parson  Peter.”  By  Arthur  H.  Norway.  London:: 
Murray.  1900.  6s. 

This  is  a  strange  story  about  smuggling  in  Devon¬ 
shire  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  every  man 
woman  and  child  on  the  coast  was  either  a  smuggler 
or  in  open  sympathy  with  smuggling.  The  eponymous 
hero,  like  everybody  else,  had  excellent  reasons  to- 
prove  that  there  was  really  nothing  immoral  about 
smuggling.  But,  when  putting  his  theories  into 
practice,  he  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his  position 
as  a  parish  priest  with  the  support  of  lawless  men  in 
their  conflict  with  authority.  The  workings  of  his 
mind  during  the  various  consequent  dilemmas  are 
excellently  portrayed  and  we  obtain  a  very  dramatic- 
impression  of  life  and  manners  on  the  Devonshire 
coast  in  those  stirring  times.  In  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  writer,  this  book  might  easily  have- 
become  both  tedious  and  offensive,  but  Mr.  Norway 
writes  with  so  much  distinction  and  with  such  a 
humorous  appreciation  of  the  characteristics  of  West 
countrymen  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  him  without 
continuous  pleasure.  His  sense  of  poetry  triumphs 
over  even  the  most  sordid  situations. 

“  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  :  a  Love  Story  of  Old 
Madrid.”  By  Francis  Marion  Crawford.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1900.  6s. 

This  is  an  episode  of  Court  intrigue  under  Philip  II., 
picturesquely  told,  yet  artificial  but  for  the  grim  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  King’s  nature.  The  action  of  the  story 
turns  mainly  upon  the  discovery  of  Don  John  of 
Austria  lying  apparently  dead  in  his  room,  and  the 
author  weakens  his  position  by  reminding  readers  that 
three  years  later  Don  John  won  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
It  is  as  when  a  hero  of  fiction  writes  with  his  own  hand1 
the  story  of  his  encompassment  by  inevitable  death. 
The  heroine — a  very  charming  heroine — somehow  sug¬ 
gests  rather  the  right  kind  of  modern  American  girl 
than  the  sixteenth-century  Spaniard,  and  Don  John, 
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himself  is  a  fairy  prince.  We  hope  that  the  book  will 
recall  to  American  readers  the  glories  of  that  empire  on 
whose  ashes  they  have  wantonly  trampled.  To  English 
readers  it  will  furnish  a  temporary  escape  from  the  cads 
and  bores  of  current  fiction. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Philippines.”  By  F.  H.  Sawyer. 

London  :  Sampson  Low.  igoa. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  written  a  most  useful  and  timely  book.  He 
is  well  qualified  to  treat  of  the  subject,  for  he  resided  in  the 
Philippines  from  1877  to  1892,  and  in  the  course  of  those 
years  visited  all  parts  of  the  archipelago,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  classes  of  the  inhabitants,  civilised,  semi- 
civilised,  and  savage.  The  result  of  his  experience  is  to  drive 
both  the  author  and  his  readers  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the 
exercise  of  the  most  ordinary  common  sense  and  tact,  not  to  say 
humanity,  an  American  protectorate  might  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  over  the  islands  without  friction.  As  it  is  millions  of 
dollars  and  thousands  of  lives  have  been  expended  on  both 
sides  to  no  purpose,  and  a  long  and  dreary  vista  of  similar  mis¬ 
fortunes  opens  before  both  Americans  and  Filipinos.  Mr. 
Sawyer’s  book  is  a  mine  of  information  ;  but  the  ore  which  is 
there  lies  rough  and  uncrushed,  and  in  a  somewhat  uncouth 
state  ;  but  we  must  thank  him  for  bringing  it  within  our  reach. 
The  picture  he  draws  of  the  old  patriarchal  rule  of  Spain  is  by 
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1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


INVESTED  FUNDS 


£38,000,000. 
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no  means  unpleasant.  It  was  the  attempt  of  certain  Madrid 
bureaucrats  to  assimilate  the  colonial  with  the  home  adminis¬ 
tration  which  led  to  all  the  trouble.  Many  of  the  governors 
themselves  were  grandees  worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of 
their  houses  ;  but  their  underlings  were  often  scoundrels  of  the 
worst  description.  The  latter  years  of  Spanish  rule  reduced 
the  islands  to  a  hell  on  earth  ;  but  Mr.  Sawyer’s  criticisms  of 
American  methods,  already  quoted  in  the  SATURDAY  Review, 
do  not  indicate  much  improvement  under  the  present  rdgime. 
That  the  islands  are  capable  of  immense  development  under  an 
impartial  and  sympathetic  administration  is  quite  evident  ;  but 
some  very  different  methods  from  those  at  present  in  use  will 
have  to  be  employed  if  American  rule  is  to  prove  anything  but 
a  curse.  The  Filipinos  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  at 
last  secured  an  advocate  so  well  informed  and  fair  minded  as 
Mr.  Sawyer,  though  he  might  have  advanced  his  cause  still 
further  by  a  stronger  sense  of  style  and  arrangement. 

“  Celebrities  of  the  Army.”  Edited  by  Commander  Robinson, 
R.N.  London  :  Newnes.  1900.  15^. 

The  gross  inaccuracies  in  the  colouring  of  medal  ribbons, 
and  in  some  cases  even  of  uniforms,  detract  largely  from  the 
value  of  this  publication.  The  military  Victoria  Cross  is 
crimson.  Yet  in  almost  all  cases  it  has  been  coloured  blue 
like  the  naval  one.  Such  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  naval 
editor  is  comprehensible,  if  not  excusable.  But  there  can  be 
.  no  possible  excuse  for  the  wrong  colouring  of  ordinary  war 
medals.  These  at  any  rate  are  alike  both  for  army  and  navy. 
Moreover  by  the  expenditure  of  sixpence  a  card  might  have 
-been  obtained  from  Messrs.  Gale  and  Polden  giving  accurate 
information  on  all  these  points.  In  almost  all  cases  the 
Khedive’s  Star  is  coloured  red,  and  the  Afghan  medal  red  and 
blue  instead  of  red  and  green.  There  is  hardly  an  illustration 
in  this  book  without  a  wrongly  coloured  ribbon  or  uniform. 
As  regards  the  biographies,  an  uninterrupted  paean  of  excessive 
.and  indiscriminate  praise  is  apt  to  be  wearisome. 

“  Lord  Roberts  as  a  Soldier  in  Peace  and  War  a  Biography. 
By  Captain  W.  E.  Cairnes.  London  :  Plodder  and 
Stoughton.  1901.  6s. 

Captain  Cairnes  evidently  does  not  consider  a  portrait  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  biography.  In  Lord  Roberts’  case  a  picture  was  not 
essential ;  but  then  neither  is  the  biography  itself.  If  a  sub¬ 
stantial  book  had  to  be  written  about  the  Commander-in-Chief 
it  were  a  pity  Captain  Cairnes  did  not  requisition  the  assistance 
of  some  literary  friend.  He  has  so  complete  a  grasp  of  the 
military  side  of  his  subject  that,  given  some  approach  to  style, 
his  book  would  have  possessed  a  certain  value.  When  such 
phrases  as  “  it  is  not  surprising”  occur  more  than  once  on  a  single 
page  and  recur  at  intervals  of  every  few  pages,  “it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising”  if  we  feel  like  making  a  frontal  attack  on  the  whole 
book.  The  date  of  Lord  Roberts’  birth  is,  unless  all  other 
authorities  are  mistaken,  given  wrongly  as  3  September,  1832. 
It  should  be  30  September. 

“The  Clergy  Directory.”  London:  J.  S.  Phillips.  1901. 

This  book  appeared  a  month  earlier  than  usual  to  make  its 
issue  synchronise  with  the  beginning  of  the  Church’s  year.  It 
seems  thoroughly  up  to  date  as  we  notice  an  appointment  made 
at  the  very  end  of  November  is  duly  inserted.  So  much  is 
included  in  the  800  pages  that  the  information  is  necessarily 
very  much  condensed,  but  for  hurried  reference  it  has  an 
advantage  over  its  larger  contemporaries. 

“  Britain’s  Sea  Kings  and  Sea  Fights  ”  (Cassell,  ys.  6 d.)  is  a 
substantial  volume  of  756  pages  containing  the  plums  of  our 
naval  story  which  any  Jack  Horner  who  does  not  aspire  to  be  a 
student  may  pick  out  for  himself  and  feel  the  better,  patrioti¬ 
cally,  for  knowing.  It  begins  with  King  Alfred  and  ends  with 
the  siege  of  Ladysmith. — “  Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen 
to  America”  (Oxford:  At  the  Clarendon  Press.  Jj'.)  is  the 
second  edition  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne’s  second  series  of  selections 
from  the  “Principal  Navigations”  of  Hakluyt. — “Under 
England’s  Flag  ”  (A.  and  C.  Black.  6s.)  will  be  welcomed  by 
all  who  have  read  Captain  Charles  Boothby’s  “A  Prisoner  of 
France.”  The  present  volume  of  memoirs  and  correspondence 
covers  the  period  from  1804  to  1809,  and  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time,  though  it  was  partly  prepared  for  publication 
76  years  ago.  Boothby  belonged  to  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  his 
experiences  on  both  land  and  sea  illustrate  the  conditions  under 
which  England  and  France  maintained  the  struggle  for  supre¬ 
macy.  Off  Lisbon  Rock  on  5  May,  1805,  he  heard  that  the 
Toulon  fleet  of  21  sail  was  “out”  and  that  Nekon  was  after 
.them  with  ten.  “  Is  he  to  strive  with  impossibilities  and  get 
'the  better  of  them  ?  ”  he  asks.  Touches  like  this  are  illuminative. 

In  “The  Romance  of  Spain,”  Mr.  Charles  Wood  (I.ondon  : 
Macmillan.  toj\)  has  a  theme  admirably  suited  to  his  light 
and  picturesque  style  of  writing.  Gazing  over  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  from  the  heights  of  Sebastian,  he  says  “  in  these  seas 
and  cliffs  which  never  change,  and  in  the  wonderful  outline  of 
her  ancient  cities  which  never  weary,  far  more  than  in  the  fleet¬ 
ing  charms  of  the  sirens,  lies  the  romance,  the  true  romance  of 
Spain.”  The  castles,  the  cathedrals  and  other  famous  struc¬ 
tures  are  his  delight,  and  he  conveys  his  impressions  not 
unskilfully  to  the  pages  of  his  book. — “Along  French  By-ways” 


(Macmillan.  8j.  6 d.  net)  by  Clifton  Johnson  takes  11s  to  the 
fields  and  the  firesides  of  the  French  peasantry  of  whom  it 
gives  a  very  charming  picture.  A  companion  volume  to  thr 
author’s  “  Among  English  Hedgerows,”  it  describes  the  village 
of  Jean-Frangois  Millet,  the  home  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  Lourdes 
and  other  places.  It  is  profusely  illustrated.- — “  Life  and 
Sport  on  the  Pacific  Slopes”  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.) 
by  H.  A.  Vachell  covers  social  and  international  relationships 
big-game  hunting,  fishing  and  agriculture  as  seen  and  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  western  shores  of  the  United  States.  The  matter 
is  varied,  entertaining  and  informative. 


SOME  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

“  A  History  of  Education.”  By  Thomas  Davidson.  London  : 

Constable.  1900.  5s.  net. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  treat  ab  ova  the  Evolution  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  opening  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Rise  of  the 
Intelligence,  Savage  Education,  Barbarian  Education  and  the 
like.  We  are  next  plunged  into  a  mass  of  debatable  theories 
on  early  education  in  U  r  of  the  Chaldees,  Egypt  and  China. 
Thence  after  passing  by  easy  stages  through  Judaea,  Greece 
and  Rome  we  arrive  at  the  periods  of  Hellenistic,  Early 
Christian  and  Moslem  Education.  A  brief  critique  on 
mediaeval  methods  brings  us  down  to  modern  education 
which  finds  its  apotheosis  in  the  United  States;  “it  is 
the  highest  type  thus  far  of  human  education.”  As  for  Europe 
and  especially  England  they  are  very  much  in  the  rear,  espe¬ 
cially  England  which  is  still  struggling  with  “sectarianism,” 
while  Herbert  Spencer  and  his  educational  theories  are  relegated 
to  a  footnote.  The  potentialities  of  this  Yankee  education  are 
boundless.  Extended  and  prolonged  by  means  of  night  schools 
and  popular  universities  it  will  do  away  with  “  labour  troubles, 
saloon  politics,  haunts  of  vice”  (including  “the  pool-room,  the 
dance  hall  and  the  dive”)  (?),  “slum  life  and  the  like.”  It  will 
render  unnecessary  Socialism,  paternal  legislation,  and  similar 
questionable  means  to  secure  their  (the  people’s)  material  com¬ 
fort.  “  Give  people,  first,  large  comprehensive  views  of  life,  and 
material  comforts”  (including  no  doubt  the  feeding  of  starving 
school  children)  “  will  take  care  of  themselves.”  Are  higher- 
grade  schools  the  panacea  for  strikes  ?  Will  the  placing  of 
Sidgwick’s  “Politics”  in  the  code  put  an  end  to  jobbery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  ?  Surely  there  are  in  such  problems  many  factors 
economic  and  social  which  are  quite  beyond  the  zone  of  educa¬ 
tional  influence,  factors  that  this  individualist  run  mad  seems  to 
ignore.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  coming  danger  in  America, 
the  war  between  capital  and  labour,  is  due  in  part  to  this  very 
education  ? 

“  First  Latin  Sentences  and  Prose.”  By  U.  P.  Wilson. 

London  :  Blackwood.  1900.  2J.  6 d. 

This  book  might  be  called  Stepping-stones  in  Latin  Composi¬ 
tion,  for  its  aim  and  object  is  to  lead  the  beginner  by  easy  stages 
from  detached  sentences  to  continuous  prose.  A  good  example 
of  this  is  afforded  by  the  exercises  which  follow  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  compound  sentence  and  are  meant  to  test  the  pupil’s 
understanding  of  the  different  types  of  sentence  in  English, 
before  their  translation  into  Latin  is  attempted.  This  is  just 
the  right  sort  of  help  the  beginner  wants,  and  the  teacher  too 
often  omits  to  givehim.  The  subject  matter  is  dealt  with  first 
in  an  elementary  fashion,  and  then  again  presented  in  fuller 
detail.  Nor  has  the  author  forgotten  to  “  intercalate  ”  recapi¬ 
tulary  exercises  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  certainly  a  book  to  be 
recommended  for  preparatory  schools  or  the  lower  classes  of  a 
public  school. 

“  Vergil’s  Georgies.”  Book  I.  London  :  Blackie.  1900.  is.  6 a. 

A  very  handy  edition  for  school  use.  Introduction  and  notes 
are  alike  clear,  and  the  editor’s  reflections  on  Vergil’s  handling 
of  the  hexameter  would  not  be  unworthy  of  a  sixth-form  boy’s 
consideration.  The  illustrations  are  good  in  the  main,  and 
their  sources  are  indicated,  as  should  always  be  done.  There 
is,  however,  one  absurdity — a  fancy  picture  of  some  shipwrecked 
mariners  offering  libations  in  thanksgiving  for  their  rescue  is 
referred  to  line  346,  which  is  concerned  with  the  rural  worship 
of  Ceres. 

“Livy.”  Book  VI.  London:  Blackie.  1900.  2s.  6d. 

The  sources  of  Livy’s  history  are  very  clearly  explained  and 
summarised  in  the  Introduction,  and  the  remarks  on  the 
author’s  characteristics  are  suitable.  The  first  illustration,  the 
patera,  and  that  of  the  temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  are  excellent 
reproductions,  but  the  sources  from  which  they  are  derived  are 
“  wropt  in  mystery,”  which  is  not  as  it  should  be.  One  of  the 
best  features  of  the  book  is  the  really  admirable  plan  of  ancient 
Rome. 

“The  Elements  of  Hydrostatics.”  By  S.  L.  Loney.  Cambridge: 

at  the  University  Press.  1900. 

Mr.  Loney  now  publishes  separately  an  enlargement  of  his 
treatment  of  hydrostatics  in  the  text-book  “Mechanics  and 
Hydrostatics.”  By  this  time  the  value  of  his  text-books  is  well 
known,  and  they  will  rank  with  the  others  as  an  excellent 
exposition  of  the  subject,  treated  mathematically,  but  with  only 
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elementary  mathematics  required.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  find  in 
a  work  of  this  kind  not  only  the  examples,  but  the  answers,  to 
them  in  such  convenient  print. 

“.Lucian.  Charon  and  Timon.”  By  T.  R.  Mills.  London: 

W.  B.  Clive.  1900.  3s.  6 d. 

One  of  the  numerous  crop  of  ephemeral  books  that  our  public 
examinations  call  into  existence.  The  only  remedy  for  such  a 
state  of  things  is  a  drastic  abolition  of  set  books.  But  as  long 
as  the  evil  lasts,  publishers  are  quite  within  their  rights  to  cater 
for  the  fictitious  demand  that  the  existing  type  of  public  school 
examinations  creates. 


Fos?  This  Week’s  Books  see  pa^e  88. 


When  Buying  a  Bicycle, 

Book  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 


I 

the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 


- —  Trade  Mark. 

The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Alma  St.,  Coventry. 

e6o  to  166  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 

Branches  : — Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  '*  What  I  eall  the  'Arcadia*  in  ‘My  Lady 
Nicotine*  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 

t  LB.  SA?i!PLE  TUI,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2  6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sa.,  W. 

OR  A  GENTS. 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE 


RED, 


WHIITE 


&  BLUE 

COFFEE. 

Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRaYTEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


8UFE1J  PARK  COLLEGE, 

CROFTQN-ON-THE-SOLENT,  HANTS. 

A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS. 


Special  Training  for  Engineering;  Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mining; 
Royal  College  of  Science  ;  Royal  School  of  Mines  (South  Kensington)  ;  Mining 
School  (Freiberg);  Indian  Woods  and  Forests  Departments;  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill,  Sec. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  and  elaborate  plant  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction,  con-istingof  engines  (2) — mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing — turners’,  fitters’,  carpenter-’,  and  pattern  makers’  workshops — forge — foundry — 
dynamo  room — testing  machine — drawing  office — four  fitted  laboratories,  chemical, 
electrical  (2),  and  physical. 

The  entire  premises  are  lit  by  electric  light,  generated  by  its  own  special  plant. 
Seafield  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  v  ith  ample  accommodation  for  all 
games,  and  as  the  property  is  on  the  Solent  boating  and  bathing  are  excellent 
and  safe. 

Principal— REV.  J.  J.  MILNE.  M.A.Cantab. 

Head  of  the  Engineering  Section— H.  T.  DAVIDGE,  A.R.S.C., 

B.Sc.  London  (Honours),  Whitworth  Scholar,  Sec. 

Secretary  and  London  Office  —  F.  H.  S.  MEREWETHLR,  34  Craven  Street,  W.C. 

Air.  Mereuether  will  forward  a  prospectus  on  application,  or  answer  any  inquiries. 


spjl,  sex^oiijm. 

Ideal  Winter  Resort,  within  12  hours  of  London. 

Dry  and  Invigorating  Climate.  Sheltered  Position.  Magnificent 
Casino  always  open.  Hunting,  Skating,  Shooting, 
Tobogganing.  Frequent  Concerts. 

Excellent  Hotel  Accommodation  on  inclusive  tariff  from  6s.  daily. 

For  details  apply  to-M.  JULES  CREHAY,  CASINO,  SPA. 


Nestor 


Made 

in 

Cairo. 


Gianaclis 

Cigarettes. 


Of  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 


157a,  MEW  BOMB  STREET. 


JjfEDOC.— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozer. 

Bots.  i-Botr. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  I^/O  8/3 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


§T.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  D INNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the.  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
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3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 
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0HL0R00YNE 

QHL0RODYNE 

CHIORGGYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


or,  j,  solus  brownfs  chlorodyne* 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.” — See 
Lancet ,  i  December.  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iAd.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  D4VENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


Third  Edition.  30th  Thousand.  Price  6d. 

TlIRBflQU  R/iTEJSl  ■  Theip  Relation  to  Health  and  the 
■  UHb^IObB  On  S  Hu  ■  Senses,  and  their  Bearing  on 
Strength  and  Beauty.— Mr.  Lennox  Peirson,  36  Richmond  Road,  West- 
bourne  Grove,  W. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO.’s  List. 

With  163  Diagrams.  Medium  8vo.  Price  ONE  GUINEA  net. 

A  PRACTICAL  GUIDE 

GARDEN  '  PLANTS. 

By  JOHN  WEATHERS,  F.R.H.S. 

Late  Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Horticultural  Lecturer  to  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
Formerly  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew,  &c. 

THE  SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  THIS  BOOK  ARE 

1.  It  deals  with  all  Garden  Plants — Flowers,  Ferns,  Fruits,  Vege¬ 

tables,  Shrubs,  and  Trees — worth  growing  in  the  Open  Air  in 
the  British  Isles. 

2.  Every  species  is  described,  and  information  is  given  as  to  the 

methods  of  cultivation  and  propagation. 

3.  The  species  are  arranged  in  their  natural  orders,  and  a  full  Index 

of  English  and  Latin  Names  is  given. 
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Daily  TelcgrapJi. — “  Mr.  Francis  Neilson  has  chosen  the  pretty  theme  of  a 

woman’s  self-sacrifice  for  his  first  novel . The  theme  is  undeniably  dramatic  and 

forcible,  and  the  novel  gives  unhackneyed  sketches  of  types  and  personalities  in 
‘  Bohemia.’  ” 

Yorkshire  Post. — “  The  book  is  well  written,  and  the  characters  have  an  air  of 
reality.” 

Daily  News. — “ . We  are  sorry  to  leave  Madame  Bohemia  among  such  sordid 

scenes  :  she  deserves  a  better  fate . The  book  is  full  of  musical  allusions  and 

escriptions.” 


THE  FOX- WOMAN.  By  John  Luther 

Long.  With  Frontispiece  on  Japanese  paper. 

The  Lady.— “ . Is  a  charming  and  original  romance  of  modern  Japan,  written 

in  a  style  that  is  not  only  peculiarly  graceful  in  itself,  but  that  entirely  fits  its  sub¬ 
ject.” 

Gentlewoman. — “  Seldom  has  contemporary  fiction  produced  anything  more 
artistic  and  charming  than  Mr.  John  Luther  Long’s  Japanese  story  ‘  The  Fox- 
TVoman  ’ . a  most  dainty  and  distinguished  piece  of  work.” 

Literary  World. — “  For  a  long  time  we  have  not  come  across  so  sweet  and  yet  so 

poignant  a  little  story  as  this . Mr.  Long  knows  his  Japan,  and  seems,  too,  to 

know  the  strange  workings  of  the  simple  pagan  Japanese  mind . Mr.  Long  has 

given  us  a  sweet  and  utterly  human  little  story . of  the  scandal-loving  society  of  a 

.country  village.” 


ANTONY  BELAYAL,  LL.D.  By 

Geraldine  Hodgson,  Author  of  “  A  Tragedy  of  Errors.” 

World. — “  This  is  a  story  of  more  than  average  merit,  and  is  thoroughly  interest¬ 
ing.  The  literary  perspective  is  particularly  well  managed,  the  treatment  artistic, 
and  the  writing  distinctly  good.” 

Athenaum. — ‘‘Excellent  workmanship  distinguishes  this  volume,  and  renders  it 
a  decidedly  pleasing  story . Her  latest  book  is  both  clever  and  wholesome.” 

Literature. — “  Miss  Geraldine  Hodgson  is  a  lady  who  possesses  distinct  merit  as 

a  novelist . Miss  Hodgson  shows  much  power  of  character-drawing,  and  she  gives 

us,  what  is  not  common  in  fiction,  an  interesting  background  in  her  pictures.” 

Spectator. — “  People  who  like  a  quiet  story  will  find  much  to  their  taste  in 
4  Antony  Delaval.’ . The  book  is  carefully  written.” 


READY  ON  THURSDAY  NEXT. 

FOUR  RED  NIGHTCAPS.  By 

Weatherly  Chesney.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

JOHN  MACQUEEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  W. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS -Continued. 

Military  Dialogues  on  “Active  Service”  (Lieut.-Col.  N.  Newnham 
Davis).  Sands.  3-f.  6 d. 

Mrs.  Beeton’s  Cookery  Book  (New  Edition).  Ward,  Lock.  is. 
Pebbles  from  a  Brook  (John  Eglinton).  Kilkenny:  O’Grady. 
Philippines,  The  Truth  about  the  (H.  IT.  Van  Meter).  Chicago  : 
The  Liberty  League.  25c. 

Tactics  of  To-day  (Major  C.  E.  Callwell,  R.A. ).  Blackwood.  1 
2 s.  6 cl.  net. 

Vagabond  in  Asia,  A  (Edmund  Candler).  Greening.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January  : — The  Monist,  50c.  ; 
The  Open  Court,  10c.  ;  The  Artist,  is.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
ir.  ;  The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Archreologist,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The 
Book  Buyer,  1 5c.  ;  The  Bookseller,  6d.  ;  The  J  ournal  of  Plygiene, 
5-r.  net.  ;  The  Journal  of  Philology,  4s.  6 d.  ;  The  Anglo- 
American,  lx.  ;  Cassier’s  Magazine,  ir.  ;  Lippincott’s,  25c.  ; 
The  Forum,  35c.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  International 
Journal  of  Ethics,  65c.  ;  Journal  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 
6d.  ;  L’Humanite  Nouvelle,  ifr.  75  ;  The  Crisis,  6 d.  ;  The  Gleam 
(Australia),  6d. ;  The  Northern  Counties  Magazine,  6 d.;  The 
Quarterly  Review,  6s. ;  The  Edinburgh  Review,  6s. ;  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  3fr. ;  Revue  des  Revues,  ifr.30;  The  Literary 
Era,  10c.;  Mercure  de  France,  2L.25  ;  The  Humane  Review,  ir.; 
The  Library,  37.;  Law  Quarterly  Review,  57.;  North  American 
Review,  2 s.  6d. ;  English  Historical  Review,  57. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  385.  JANUARY,  1901.  6s. 

Contents. 

1.  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE  DURING  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY'.  (Part  I.) 

2.  THE  POEMS  OF  CRABBE. 

3.  THE  FIRST  CENTURY  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY. 

4.  THE  VICTORIAN  STAGE. 

5.  VIRGIL  AND  TENNYSON  :  a  Literary  Parallel. 

6.  JULES  MICHELET  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 

7.  AFGHANISTAN  AND  THE  AMIR. 

8.  ARMY  REFORM. 

9.  THE  LATER  YEARS  OF  NAPOLEON. 

10.  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.  (Part  I.) 

1.  Finance. 

2.  Agriculture,  Immigration,  and  Irrigation. 

11.  PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 

12.  THE  NICARAGUAN  CANAL. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


U  IN"  .A.  . 

A  SONG  OF  ENGLAND  IN  THE  YEAR  NINETEEN  HUNDRED. 

By  WILLIAM  GERARD.  3s.  6d.  net. 


KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are : — 

United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  ~  1  8  2  ...  _  1  10  4 

Half  Year  ...  ...  0  14  1  ...  o  15  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  07.’  ...  ...  0  7  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

Iti  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

„  . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

. . ...Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co,,  Ccrso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P6ra. 

Homburg . Schick's  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Dep6t. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).. Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

„  „  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ....The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James's  Street. 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


THE 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  R.  HALKETT. 


The  FEBRUARY  Number, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

is  NOW  READY,  and  contains  many  REMARKABLE  ARTICLES. 


SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  Reminiscences  by  George  Grossmith. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND.  By  One  of  her  Subjects 

ETOn'aND  THE  WAR.  By  Mrs.  Warre  Cornish. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  NOVEL.  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  DRESS.  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Brown  Potter. 
HOOLIGANISM.  Arthur  Morrison. 

WAR  CORRESPONDENT  IN  THE  FIELD.  A.  G.  Hales. 

CAN  AN  OFFICER  LIVE  ON  HIS  PAY?  By  a  Staff  Officer. 

RISE  OF  THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL.  The  late  Chas.  Yriarte. 

MR.  BALFOUR  AT  DOWNING  STREET.  With  Special  Pictures. 


Contributions  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Harold  Begeie,  Marie  Van  Vorst, 
Eden  Phillpotts,  Mrs.  Howarth,  Alfred  Kinnear,  E.  J.  Sullivan, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  two  Special  Plates  in  Colour.  No  better  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  has  been  published. 


Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


iS  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


THE  AUTHENTIC  DICKENS. 

THE  JANUARY  VOLUMES  ARE 

DOMBEY  AND  SON,  with  39  Illustrations  and 
a  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  Phiz. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  upwards 

of  70  Illustrations  by  Cattermole,  Phiz,  &c.,  and  a  Coloured 
Frontispiece. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  OF  DICKENS'S 

WORKS  will  be  complete  in  21  volumes,  price  5s.  each. 
EIGHT  VOLUMES  ARE  NOW  READY. 

“  One  of  the  finest  editions  ever  published.” — The  World. 

FULL  TWELVE-PAGE  PROSPECTUS  ON  APPLICATION. 

CHAPMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


“THE  THIRD  SALISBURY 

ADMINISTRATION,  1895-1900.” 

8vo.  531  pp.  With  Maps,  Treaties,  Diplomatic  Papers,  and  Index. 

By  H.  WHITES, 

Author  of  “Dissolution  Dialogues,”  “The  Politician’s  Handbook — a 
Review  and  Digest  of  the  State  Papers,”  &c.  &c. 

This  work  is  founded  on  Official  Documents  only,  and  gives  an  animated  and 
non-partisan  narrative  of  the  achievements  and  failures  of  the  Administration  to  the 
date  of  the  Dissolution.  It  contains  every  fact  likely  to  be  wanted  for  reference, 
and  will  be  found  an  indispensable  aid  to  Members  of  Parliament,  Diplomatists, 
writers,  and  students  of  Foreign,  Colonial,  and  Domestic  Policy.  It  is  a  work  for 
the  library,  of  present  use  and  permanent  value  ;  for  it  constitutes  an  exhaustive 
history  of  the  great  questions  with  which  Lord  Salisbury’s  Administration  has  been, 
and  still  is,  concerned  — Vide  Press  Notices. 

Times'. — “What  Mr.  Whates  had  previously  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
politician  grappling  with  the  problems  of  a  single  session  is  now  supplemented  by  a 

survey  of  the  entire  record  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  Third  Administration . The  tangled 

story  of  diplomatic  and  military  events  is  clearly  told.” 

Standard. — “  Mr.  Whates  presents  the  occurrences  of  the  past  five  years  in  clear 
and  readable  language  ....The  ‘  documents  ’  have  been  cleverly  made  use  of . ” 

Morning  Post. —  “A  more  opportune  book  there  could  not  be;  and  it  can  be 
cordially  recommended . On  the  China  question  Mr.  Whates  writes  with  know¬ 

ledge  and  judgment  ;  and  his  history  of  events  which  followed  the  China-Japanese 
war  up  to  the  Russian  Note  of  a  fortnight  ago  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  his 
extremely  able  and  valuable  book.” 

Daily  News  (leading  article). — “  Mr.  Whates  writes  in  a  pleasant  and  lucid  way, 
and  the  literary  merits  of  his  hook  will  give  it  a  more  than  ephemeral  value  as  the 

record  of  an  extremely  eventful  chapter  in  modern  history . Impartial  and 

accurate.” 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  Singularly  opportune . Mr.  Whates  is  to  be  congratulated. 

. The  facts  he  presents  skilfully  and  with  a  practised  hand.” 

St.  James's  Gazette. — “Mr.  Whates's  judgments  are  sane  and  discriminating. 

. .He  is  no  heady  partisan,  and  when  shortcomings  are  apparent  he  does  not 

hesitate  to  censure  them.” 

World. — “Mr.  Whates  holds  no  brief  either  for  or  against  the  Ministry . 

faithful  survey  of  facts  and  events _  his  opinions  are  always  so  reasonable  and  free 

from  animus  as  to  command  the  assent  of  all  who  are  not  hopelessly  blinded  by  the 
spirit  of  faction . ” 

Athenceum. — “  We  tested  Mr.  Whates’s  accuracy  and  to  his  credit.” 

Graphic.  —  “ . This  attempt  at  scrupulous  fairness  Mr.  Whates  makes  with  the 

result  desired.  There  has  been  no  fuller,  closer  and  more  impartial  summary  of  the 
casus  belli  in  South  Africa.” 

Elaborate  reviews  have  appeared  in  all  the  leading  provincial  papers,  the 
Manchester  Guardian ,  however,  attacking  the  book  in  parts  because  of  certain 
statements  relating  to  South  Africa  and  an  alleged  “anti-Russian  bias.” 

Price  15s.  net. 


- - 

YACHER  &  SONS, 

Broad  Sanctuary  Chambers,  and  20  &  22  Millbank  Street,  Westminster. 


Owing  to  the  large  Advance  Subscription  of 

THE  CO^I&i^G  WATERLOO 
by  CAPTAIN  CAIRNES ,  the  First  Im¬ 
pression  is  practically  Exhausted  befGre 
Publication,  and  a  Second  Impression  is 
in  the  Press.  THE  COMING  WATERLOO 
will  be  Published  on  January  21,  price  6s 

MODERN  ASTRONOMY ;  being  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Revolution  of  the  Last  Quarter  of  the  Century.  By 
H.  H.  Turner,  F.  R.S.,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
Oxford.  Fully  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRO-CHEMISTRY.  By 

Bertram  Blount.  Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  PASTON  LETTERS,  1422-1509  A.D. 

A  Reprint  of  the  Edition  of  1872-5,  which  contained  upwards  of 
500  Letters,  &c.,  till  then  unpublished,  to  which  are  now  added 
others  in  a  Supplement  after  the  Introduction.  Edited  by  James^ 
Gairdner,  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  4  vols.  crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  with  Photogravure  Frontispiece  to  each  vol. 
2 is.  net  for  the  4  vols.  [  Vol.  IV.  now  Ready. 

V  The  INTRODUCTION  and  SUPPLEMENT  may  be  had 
separately,  10s.  6d.  net. 


STUDIES  IN  PEERAGE  AND  FAMILY 

HISTORY.  By  J.  Horace  Round,  M.A.,  Author  of  “The 
Commune  of  London,”  “  Feudal  England,”  &c.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth  gilt,  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH 

AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bradley,  Author  of  “  Wolfe.” 
Demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  15s. 

WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE.  The 

Black  Republic  of  Playti.  By  Hesiceth  Prichard.  Fully 
Illustrated,  demy  8vo.  12s. 

WAR  AND  POLICY.  By  Spenser  Wilkin¬ 

son.  15s. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  SUDAN. 

By  H.  D.  Traill.  12s. 

LETTERS  OF  T.  E.  BROWN.  2  vols.  12s. 

TRUTHS  NEW  AND  OLD.  By  the  Vener¬ 

able  Archdeacon  Wilson.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GISLI  SURSSON :  a  Drama.  By  Beatrice 

Helen  Barmby.  Ballads  and  Poems  of  the  Old  Norse  Days, 
with  some  Translations.  With  an  Introduction  by  F.  York 
Powell.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  MIND  OF  TENNYSON  :  his  Thoughts 

on  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality.  By  E.  FIershey  Sneath,. 
Ph.D.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 


M  OYELS. 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS’. 

“PRIDE  OF  ENGLAND.”  By  Marcus 

Reed.  6s. 

THE  PUPPET  SHOW.  By  Marian  Bower. 

6s. 

THE  CATACOMBS  OF  PARIS.  By  E. 

Berthet.  6s.  [ Second  Impression. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE  COMPANY.  By 

Mary  Johnston.  6s. 

THE  OLD  DOMINION.  By  Mary  Johnston. 

6s. 

DRACULA.  By  Bram  Stoker.  6s. 

ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  YEAR  WITH  NATURE. 

By  W.  PEHCIYAL  WESTELL,  M.E.O.U., 

Author  of  “A  Handbook  of  British  Breeding  Birds,”  &c. 

With  over  170  Illustrations  from  Photographs  from  Nature 
and  Still  Life. 

BY 

J.  T.  NEWMAN,  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER,  H  STONE, 
and  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 


Royal  8vo.  Cloth  Extra,  Gilt.  276  pp.  Price  10s.  6d.  ;  by  Post,  6d.  extra. 


“The  plan  of  the  book  is  a  very  happy  one . It  is  a  book  which  no  lover  of 

nature  will  read  without  deriving  pleasure  and  information  from  its  pages . The 

beautiful  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  adorned  form  a  feature  which  will  com 
mend  it  to  ornithologists.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  A  series  of  delightful  essays  on  the  natural  history  world.  The  book  is  enhanced 
in  attractiveness  by  170  beautiful  illustrations  from  photographs.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  This  is  really  a  delightful  book . one  can  only  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Westell  for 

giving  us  such  a  wonderfully  interesting  book . Worth  buying  for  the  pictures 

alone  ;  combined  with  the  letterpress  they  make  up  a  perfect  book.  The  work  is 
beautifully  produced.”  —  The  Daily  Graphic. 

“  A  charming  book.” — Morning  Post. 

“  A  handsome  present  for  anyone.” — Science-Gossip. 

“This  is  a  very  charming  book . The  pictures  of  bird  life  are  the  most  beautiful 

that  have  ever  been  produced  as  book  illustrations  ;  and  they  alone  are  more  than 

good  value  for  th  -  modest  10s.  6d.  at  which  this  handsome  volume  is  issued . 

This  pleasantly  written  and  excellently  printed  book,  which  possesses  alike 
great  artistic  merit  and  educational  value.” 

The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Nevus. 


A  NOVELTY  1  BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE  BIJOUS  !  A  New  Series  of  authoritatively 
written,  well  printed,  tastefully  bound  (in  cloth)  handy 
Appreciations  of  Leading  Public  Men,  with  Portraits. 

The  volumes  are,  as  the  name  of  the  series  indicates,  small.  It  is  possible  to  carry 
them  in  the  jacket  pocket  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

They  are,  in  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  equal  in  quality  to  any  half-crown 
volume  on  the  market. 

The  price  is  Sixpence,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  the 
character  of  the  volume  would  justify  a  charge  of  not  less  than  double  that  amount. 

VOL.  I. 

The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 

M.P.  By  Arthur  Wallace,  Author  of  “  Lord  Rosebery  :  His  Words  and 
His  Works." 

VOL.  II. 

LORD  KITCHENER.  By  W.  Francis  Aitken, 

Author  of  “  Baden-Powell  :  The  Hero  of  Mafeking.” 

VOL.  III. 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR.  By 

Ernest  Russell. 

VOL.  IV. 

MR.  JOHN  BURNS,  M.P.  By  G.  H.  Knott. 


VOL.  V.  will  be 

LORD  SALISBURY.  By  Edward  Salmon. 

Among  the  other  volumes  arranged  for  are  : — Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

“  Succinct  and  candidly  written . will  no  doubt  be  popular.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Interesting,  informative,  and  cleverly  written.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Brief,  readable,  well  informed,  and  neatly  appointed  as  it  is,  the  little  book 
cannot  fail  to  prove  welcome  to  many.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  'Very  welcome,  and  should  be  widely  appreciated  in  many  circles.” 

Livei'pool  Courier. 

“  Concisely  written,  clearly  printed,  and  give  just  the  facts  that  busy  people  are 
anxious  to  know.” — Lloyd's  News. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  RELICS  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge, 

13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  are  instructed  by  the  Owner  to 
SELL,  by  PRIVATE  TREATY, 

A  Well-known  COLLECTION  of  BYRON  RELICS  and  BYRONIANA.  1 
The  Collection  includes  m6st  of  the  items  of  great  interest  and  importance  that 
have  been  procurable  at  sales  by  auction  and  privately  during  the  last  20  years.  It  |) 
comprises  Personal  Relics,  Jewellery,  Miniatures,  Documents,  and  Autograph  and 
other  Letters,  including  : — 

The  silver  sword  in  highly-decorated  scabbard  presented  to  Lord  Byron  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  services  to  the  Greek  nation,  with  dedication  in  Greek  ;  a  small 
travelling  case  of  knife,  fork,  spoon,  &c,,  in  leather  case,  with  initial  B.  and  coronet ; 
a  pair  of  small  pistols  marked  B.  and  coronet ;  a  gold  seal  with  musical  box 
engraved  with  arms  of  Lord  Byron  ;  a  gold  bracelet  containing  miniature  of  Lord 
Byron,  also  a  lock  of  bis  hair,  together  with  other  locks  of  Sophia  Maria  Byron, 
Francis  Leigh,  and  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  ;  an  ivory  spill  holder  on  stand, 
engraved  “  To  my  dear  son  George  Gordon  Byron,  1795  ;  ”  a  large  travelling  flask, 
silver  mounted,  engraved  arms,  initial  and  coronet  of  Lord  Byron,  carried  by  him 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  his  cousin,  Captain 
Hay,  it  was  formerly  the  property  of  Lord  Byron’s  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh  ;  a  silver 
travelling  inkstank,  initial  B  and  coronet,  constantly  used  by  Lord  Byron  ;  a 
miniature,  unmounted,  in  leather  case,  of  Lord  Byron’s  mother  ;  a  carved  horn 
snuffbox,  with  miniature  of  Lord  Byron  at  the  age  of  seven  ;  Lord  Byron's  marriage 
certificate  ;  a  miniature  of  Allegra,  supposed  daughter  of  Lord  Byron,  with  hair  at 
back  ;  portrait  of  “Ada,”  by  Millard,  signed  and  dated  1829,  in  pencil  and  water¬ 
colours  ;  the  marriage  settlement  of  Lord  Byron,  executed  by  him,  dated 
30th  December,  1814  ;  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Byron  to  John  Hanson,  dated 
October  30th,  1803,  complaining  fhat  she  cannot  get  Lord  Byron  to  go  back  to 
Harrow,  that  he  is  in  love  with  Miss  Chavorth  ;  a  letter  from  Augusta  Byron  (Lord 
Byron’s  sister)  to  Mr.  Hanson,  dated  November  18th,  1804,  as  to  what  had  best  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  Lord  Byron,  and  deploring  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Byron  ;  a 
letter  from  Lady  Holland  to  Mr.  Hayward,  dated  September  28th,  1869,  having 
reference  to  the  Leigh  and  Byron  scandal ;  a  letter  from  Pandra  to  Dimitri  with 
reference  to  the  sword  presented  to  Lord  Byron,  mentioned  above  ;  and  many  other 
items  of  value  and  importance,  but  too  numerous  to  mention  in  an  advertisement. 

A  rough  list  of  the  contents  of  the  Collection  may  be  seen  and  full  particulars  as 
to  viewing  and  price  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  and 
Hodge. 


SOTHEMH’S,  PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

MONTHL  Y  L/STojJ^k  purchases  in  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

No.  604,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  for  JANUARY, 

Includes  Works  on  Bibliography  and  in  Spanish  Literature. 

Post  free  from  H.  SOTIIERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37_Piccadilly,  W 

BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

BOOKS— BINDING— BOOK  PLATES. 

NEW  BOOKS  at  3d.  in  is.  discount  except  where  published  at  net  prices. 
BOOK  BINDING  with  taste,  originality,  and  value. 

SECONDHAND  BOOKS  in  all  departments  of  Literature. 

Libraries  Purchased  and  Valued. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre-  % 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


The  Church  Review. 


THE  ANCL0-CATH0UG  WEEKLY. 


Estd.  i860.  TEILTRSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIB  UTORS  INCL  UDE : 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE.' 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling1,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 


Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6 d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.  T 

"bo' ws lili mmi guide- 
mmm  urn  mm  mm  mm , 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHES  AT  SHMGHAI. 


THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz., 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 

All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fas^erenesi  asud 


MARINERS’ 


( Founded  in 
1839.) 


iFltjyaS  Bereevale^t 


SOCIETY. 


OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


«r 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Patron,  H.M.  the  QUEEN  ; 

Chairman, 

Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G. ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 

26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W 


ROWLANDS’ 

O  D  O  N  T  O 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  8z 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14.  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 

•GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH.  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

m  f  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUMY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Robert  Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra. 

Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 

Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 

MADAME  LILIAN  ELDEE,  MR.  A.  H.  WEST. 

New  Fantastic  Operetta,  “  A  CHRISTMAS  NIGHT'S  DREAM," 
and  Miscellaneous  Programme. 

Daily  at  3.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALE,  W. 

THE  MUSKETEER  CONCERT  PARTY, 

Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  WALLIS  &  CLAYTON. 

On  MONDAY  next,  the  28th,  and  every  afternoon  at  3  o’clock  : 
ATHOS,  PORTHOS,  ARAMIS,  D’ARTAGNAN,  De  TREVILLE, 
and  BUCKINGHAM. 

(All  well-known  London  Artists.) 

Seats  at  the  Flail  and.  all  Libraries,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  and  is. 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  four),  17s.  6d.  and  10s. 


Mr.  L.  G.  SHARPE, 

’Formerly  connected  with  Mr.  Daniel  Mayer  and  Mr.  Adlington,  has  opened 

business  as  a 

CONCERT  AGENT  at  61  REGENT  STREET. 

He  will  be  Sole  Agent  to,  among  others,  Miss  Marguerite  MacIntyre. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

CLAYTON  k  8HUTTLEW0RTH, 

LlffilTSD, 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 


Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts ,  1862  to  1900. 


SHARE  CAPITAL* . £800,000. 

DIVIDED  INTO 

70,000  Five  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of 

£5  each  . £350,000 

450,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each  .  450,000 


DEBENTURE  STOCK. 

Four  per  Cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock 


£800,000 

250,000 

£1,050,000 


TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS. 

A.  S.  LESLIE  MELVILLE,  D.L.,  of  Smith,  Ellison  &  Co.,  Bankers.  Lincoln. 
REGINALD  ABEL  SMITH,  of  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths,  Bankers,  London. 

DIRECTORS. 

*  ALFRED  SFIUTTLEWORTH,  D.L.,  Stamp  End  Works,  Lincoln,  Engineer. 
Major  FRANK  SHUTTLEWORTPI,  Old  Warden  Park,  Biggleswade  (Director 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company). 

F.  S.  E.  DRURY,  50  Pont  Street,  London,  W.  (Chairman,  Peek  Bros.  &  Winch, 

Limited). 

Colonel  E.  S.  MASON,  D.L.,  20  Minster  Yard,  Lincoln  (Director  of  Joseph 
Rodgers  &  .Sons,  Limited). 

HENRY  WATSON,  Stamp  End  Works,  Lincoln,  Engineer)  Managing 

G.  S.  BLAKEY,  Vienna,  Engineer  J  Directors. 

*  Will  join  the  Board  after  Allotment. 

BANKERS. 

SMITH,  ELLISON  &  CO.,  Lincoln 

BROKERS. 

London.— HELBERT,  WAGG  &  RUSSELL,  18  Old  Broad  Street  and  Stock 
Exchange,  E.C. 

London.— E.  WOODALL  &  YARDLEY,  31  Threadneedle  Street  and  Stock 
Exchange,  E.C. 

Manchester.  FIELDER  &  ABERCROMBIE,  12  Exchange  Street  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Sheffield. — F.  E.  Sz  S.  SMITH,  1  George  Street  and  Stock  Exchange. 

SOLICITORS. 

STEPHENSON,  HARWOOD  &  CO.,  31  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for  the 
Vendor  Company;  TWEED,  STEPHEN  &  DASHPER,  Town  Clerk’s 
Office,  Lincoln,  for  the  Trustees  ;  JOHN  VERNON,  SON  &  STEPHEN, 
10  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.,  for  the  Company. 

AUDITORS. 

TURQUAND,  YOUNGS,  BISHOP  &  CLARKE,  41  Coleman  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES  (pro  tem.). 

E.  FAIRWEATHER,  3  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Vendors,  Directors,  and  others  have  already  applied  for  the  whole  of  the 
£250,000  Four  per  Cent.  Debenture  Stock  ;  27,740  out  of  the  70,000  Preference 
Shares,  and  318,665  out  of  the  450,000  Ordinary  Shares.  Subject  to  this  condition 
the  whole  of  the  Capital  will  be  offered  for  Public  Subscription  at  par  during 
next  week. 

The  Assets  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Company,  taking  nothing  into  account  for 
goodwill,  Patents  and  Trade  Marks,  are  to  be  shown  by  the  Balance  Sheet  to  be 
certified  by  the  Auditors  as  at  31st  December,  1900,  to  exceed  the  trade  liabilities 
by  at  least  ,£1,050,000,  which  is  the  amount  of  the  entire  debenture  and  share 
capital  of  the  Company. 

The  Accountants’  Certificate  shows  that  the  average  annual  profit  during  the 
last  10  years,  after  making  liberal  allowances  for  depreciation,  has  amounted  to 
,£89,488. 

It  is  intended  to  open  the  subscription  lists  on  or  about  Wednesday  next,  the 
23rd  inst. 

Full  prospectus  can  be  obtained  on  or  after  Monday  next  from  the  above-named 
Brokers  or  from  Chadwick  &  Co.,  Limited,  3  Princes  Street,  London,  E.C. 
Telegraphic  address,  “  Chadwick,  London.” 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £1C0. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCR0FT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Ad-dress  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Plead  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . .  . .  . .  . .  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ...  . .  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,200,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on.,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Grange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.'  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

J.  CHUMLEY,  London  Manager. 
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NEW  EGYPTIAN  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS, 

Submitted  at  the  First  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  January,  igor. 


The  Directors  have  now  the  pleasure  to  submit  the  First  Annual  Balance  Sheet, 
for  the  financial  year  ending  July  31st,  1900,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  the 
Shareholders  that  the  programme  which  was  laid  down  at  the  time  of  the  Company’s 
formation  is  being  proceeded  with  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Valuable  business  has  been  already  secured,  various  promising  enterprises  have 
been  initiated,  and  other  proposals  are  now  in  course  of  careful  investigation  by  the 
Directors  and  Staff  of  the  Company.  The  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  for 
the  financial  year,  which  is  inevitable  under  the  circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as 
fully  compensated  by  the  goodwill  of  the  business  already  taken  up. 

The  London  Directors  desire  to  place  on  record  the  valuable  assistance  they  have 
received  throughout  from  their  President,  H.H.  Prince  Hussein  Kamil,  who,  from 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  Egypt,  has  been  able  to  guide  them  in  the  direction  of 
the  Company’s  affairs. 

The  Board  wish  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  Sir  John 
Rogers,  the  Manager  of  the  Company  in  Cairo. 

The  principal  business  completed  during  the  year  under  review  has  been  the 
negotiation  and  final  arrangement  made  with  the  Egyptian  Government  authorities, 
by  which  the  Company  has  obtained  for  a  certain  period,  and  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  the  sole  right  to  reclaim  land  from  the  River  Nile. 

This  enterprise  was  introduced  to  the  Company  by  Mr.  W.  Willcocks,  the  well- 
known  irrigation  expert,  who  has  special  experience  of  the  Nile,  and  the  operations 
are  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Dempster,  who  has  been  long  engaged  in  similar  work 
on  the  Indian  rivers. 

Mr.  Dempster  has  already  made  considerable  progress  with  his  preliminary 
inspection  on  the  Nile,  and  works  will  very  shortly  be  proceeded  with  on  some  of 
the  sites,  the  selection  of  which  is  now  the  subject  of  careful  study. 

From  this  inspection  there  appears  to  be  an  extensive  area  available  for  reclama¬ 
tion,  from  which  substantial  profits  may  be  derived  by  the  Company,  but  in  view  of 
the  disappointments  which  occasionally  arise  in  experimental  river  works  of  this 
description,  the  Board  think  it  .safer  for  the  present  not  to  enter  into  precise  figures. 
Every  care  has,  however,  been  taken  to  obtain  the  best  technical  advice  procurable 
in  order  to  ensure  success. 

As  the  Shareholders  were  informed  at  the  Statutory  Meeting,  the  Directors 
decided  to  give  special  attention  to  investment  and  dealing  in  land  in  Egypt,  and 
in  order  that  this  business  should  be  dealt  with  independently,  they  thought  it  well 
to  incorporate  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Land  Company,  which  will  specially  devote 
itself  to  this  branch  of  affairs.  Of  the  first  nominal  issue  of  capital  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  half  is  taken  by  the  new  Egyptian  Company,  and  the  balance  by  an  influential 
Egyptian  group,  whose  experience  in  land  questions  must  prove  of  great  value  in 
connection  with  this  business.  The  Anglo-Egyptian  Land  Company  has  already 
under  option  a  tract  of  land,  which  it  proposes  to  purchase  provided  suitable 
terms  can  be  arrived  at  with  the  Daira  Sanieh  Administration.  If  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  in  this  instance  the  Land  Company  may  be  gradually  and 
largely  expanded. 

In  view  of  the  future  opening  up  of  the  Soudan,  the  Directors  also  decided  to 
incorporate  the  Soudan  Development  and  Exploration  Company,  in  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Land  Company,  the  New  Egyptian  Company  takes  one- 
half  of  the  first  nominal  issue  of  capital,  the  remainder  being  subscribed  by  Cairo  : 
firms  and  other  influential  people.  In  this  direction  the  Board  anticipate  later  on  a  I 


good  chance  of  securing  business,  especially  in  the  shape  of  Public  Works  necessary 
for  the  development  of  this  large  country.  The  Soudan  Company  will  probably 
first  occupy  itself  with  the  establishment  in  those  regions  of  the  Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraphy,  while  some  commercial  business  will  be  undertaken  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  agency  which  it  is  intended  to  establish  at  Khartoum. 

The  Board  have  decided,  since  the  close  of  the  financial  year  under  review,  to 
extend  the  Company's  sphere  of  action,  by  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  them  by  the  New  African  Company,  Limited,  to  participate  in  the 
financing  of  the  Imperial  Ethiopian  Railway  Company.  This  Abyssinian  Railway 
was  incorporated  in  Paris  to  acquire  and  work  the  grant  given  by  the  Emperor 
Menelik  to  Messrs.  Ilg  &  Chefneux,  for  the  construction  of  a  trunkline  of  railway 
between  Addis  Abeba,  the  Ethiopian  capital,  and  the  Somali  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

Following  the  arrangements  so  far  made,  the  railway  line  has,  with  the  assent  of 
the  French  Government,  already  been  completed  from  the  Red  Sea  port  of  Djibouti 
across  the  French  Protectorate  of  Somaliland  to  the  Ethiopian  frontier.  From  thence 
the  line  is  under  construction  on  Ethiopian  territory  to  a  point  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills  amongst  which  is  situated  the  commercial  centre  of  Harrar.  It  is  now  also 
desired  that  a  branch  line  should  connect  one  or  other  of  the  harbours  in  British 
Somaliland  with  this  trunk  line  to  Harrar  and  Addis  Abeba.  The  New  Egyptian 
and  New  African  Companies,  together  with  the  Oceana  Consolidated  Company, 
which  has  also  co-operated,  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  harmonise  English  and 
French  interests  in  the  railway,  and  hope  to  achieve  the  ultimate  aim  of  bringing 
the  heart  of  Abyssinia,  hitherto  so  inaccessible,  within  easy  reach  of  European  com¬ 
merce. 

Particulars  of  the  Railway  concession  and  of  the  arrangements  with  the  French 
Government  are  hereto  annexed  for  the  information  of  the  Shareholders.  In 
Ethiopia  itself  there  is  also  other  business,  both  territorial  and  mining,  to  be  carried 
out,  in  which  this  Company,  owing  to  its  influence  in  the  Railway,  will  be  able  to 
participate  if  desired. 

Apart  from  the  various  undertakings  alluded  to  above,  the  Directors  and  officials  j 
of  your  Company  have  under  constant  investigation  many  proposals,  mostly  in  con¬ 
nection  with  public  works  in  Egypt,  regarding  some  of  which  references  have  been 
made  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  Many  of  these  are  now  being  studied  and  wilL 
be  taken  up  if  the  general  circumstances  permit.  It  would  not,  in  your  Directors’ 
opinion,  be  in  the  interests  of  the  Company  to  refer  at  present  to  these  affairs  in 
greater  detail.  The  technical  work  in  connection  therewith  is  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Vaast,  late  of  the  Egyptian  Railway  Department. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  various  businesses  in  view,  your  Directors  have  decided 
to  make  a  call  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  on  its  issued  shares,  the  proceeds  of  which  call  wilL 
be  sufficient  for  the  immediate  requirements  of  the  Company.  Notices  will  be  sent? 
out  after  the  General  Meeting  has  been  held. 

According  to  the  articles  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  and  His  Excellency  Boghos 
Pacha  Nubar  retire,  but  being  eligible  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Messrs.  Cooper  Brothers  &  Co.,  the  Auditors,  who  also  retire,  offer  themselves- 
for  re-election. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

R.  DORAN  HOLTZ, 

Secretary. 


Dr. 


TIHE  MEW  EGYPTIAN  COMPANY,  Limited. 

BALANCE  SHEET,  31st  JULY,  1900.  Cr. 


To  Capital — 

A  uthorised : 
500,000  Shares  of  £1  each 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

•  •  ,£500,000  o  o 


Issued : 

150,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  5s.  per  Share 


has  been  called  up  . .  . .  . .  . .  37,500  o  o 

The  Company  has  granted  options  on  150,000 
Shares  at  £1  5s.  per  Share  for  two  years  from 
the  31st  July,  1899. 

To  Sundry  Creditors  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1.716  9  4 


To  Contingent  Liability  on  Underwriting  Agreement  ,£9,000  o  o 


By  Cash — 

At  Bankers  and  in  Hand  : 

London 

Cairo.. 

By  Short  Loans  on  Stock  Exchange  Securities 
By  Sundry  Debtors 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d.. 

7,505  n  2 

262  16  4 

- 7,768  7  6 

20,391  5  o- 

3>724  4  o 


By  Reclamation  Scheme — 

Concession  granted  by  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  Reclamation  of  Land  from  the 
River  Nile — Expenses  in  connection  there¬ 
with  . . 

By  Office  Furniture — 

London  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  •-  31  11  4 

Cairo  ••  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  --  287  q  8 


By  Preliminary  Expenses.. 

By  Income  and  Expenditure  Account — 

From  the  31st  July,  1899  (the  date  of  the  Incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Company),  to  the  31st  July, 

1900  : — 

Salaries,  Office  and  other  Expenses  in 

London,  Paris  and  Cairo  . .  . .  . .  4,032  3  z 

Directors’  Fees  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  1,500  o  o> 


31,883  16  6 


1,127  11  6 


319  1  0 

1,434  12  6 


^39,216  9  4 


Less : 

Interest  received  on  Stock  Exchange  Loans 
and  Deposit  Account. . 


5,53i  3  1 


i,o79  15  3 


4,451  7  10. 


£39,216  9  4 


C.  B.  EUAN -SMITH,  )  -p,.  , 

G.  FITZGERALD,  .-Directors. 

R.  DORAN  HOLTZ,  Secretary. 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  to  the 
Shareholders  that  we  have  examined  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Statement  of  Income  and  Expenditure  with  the  Books  and  Accounts  relating  thereto  in  London,  and  the 
Accounts  received  from  Egypt,  and,  in  our  opinion,  such  Balance  Sheet  is  properly  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs 
as  shown  by  the  Boo?cs  of  the  Company. 


London, 

10th  January,  1901. 


COOPER  BROS.  &  CO. 

Chartered  Accountants, 


Auditors. 
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FOUR  PER  CENT.  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT 
IRRIGATION  TRUST  CERTIFICATES. 

Secured  by  deposit  of  Government  Pay  Warrants  (Mandats  de  Paiement),  which  are  a  direct  and  unconditional  obligation  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  a  charge  (affectation)  on  the  Irrigation  Works  at  Assouan  and  Assiout  on  the  Nile. 


ISSUE  OF  5,000  CERTIFICATES  OF  £100  EACH  TO  BEAR?"  £500,000 

nrther  part  oi  a  total  issue  of  like  Certificates  for  ^2,714,700,  all  ranking  pari  passu,  bearing  interest  at  4  per  cent,  and  redeemable  by  means 
of  an  accumulative  sinking  fund  within  30  years  commencing  in  1903,  to  be  secured  by  a  deposit  of  Pay  Warrants  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  amounting  to  ^4,716,780,  falling  due  in  sixty  equal  half-yearly  instalments,  commencing  on  1st  July,  1903.  The  amount 
of  Certificates  already  issued  is  ^1,070,000. 

Trustees  for  the  Certificate-holders. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  HILLINGDON.  SIR  ERNEST  CASSEL,  K.C.M.G. 

HUGH  COLIN  SMITH,  Esq. 


The  holders  of  the  Certificates  will  be  entitled  to  receive  out  of  the  proceeds_  of 
he  deposited  Pay  Warrants  interest  at  the  rate  of  4%  per  annum,  commencing 
rom  the  1st  January,  1903,  payable  by  half-yearly  coupons  on  the  1st  July  and 
1st  January,  and  the  principal  by  means  of  sixty  half-yearly  drawings  at  par,  the 
first  repayment  to  be  made  ©n  July  1st,  1903. 

The  payment  of  coupons  up  to  and  including  January  1st,  1903,  is  provided  for  by 
the  deposit  in  cash  with  the  Trustees  of  the  amount  required. 

ISSUE  PRICE  100% 
payable  £  5  on  Application ; 

£15  on  Allotment ; 

640  on  February  15th  ; 

640  on  March  15th. 


Total  6100% 

The  full  interest  (£2)  for  six  months  will  be  payable  on  July  1st,  1901,  when  the 
-first  coupon  on  the  Certificates  will  be  due. 

Payment  in  full  may  be  made  on  allotment,  in  which  case  a  discount  at  the  rate  of 
4%  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed. 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND  are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  this 
Issue. 


The  Egyptian  Government  in  1898  entered  into  a  contract  with  Messrs. 
John  iVird  &  Co.  for  carrying  out  certair^.  Irrigation  Works,  consisting  mainly  of 
two  large  dams  (barrages)  across  the  R:  Nile,  one  situated  at  Assouan,  about 

590  miles,  and  the  other  at  Assiout,  abofPJ^/o  miles  above  Cairo. 

The  Government  agreed  to  pay  the  Contractors  for  work  done  and  materials 
supplied  as  the  works  progress,  by  its  Pay  Warrants,  due  as  hereafter  stated,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  and  translation  : — 

Specimen. 

“  NumOro  _  NumOro 

“de  SOrie  1.  d’Ordre  1. 

“TRAVAUX  DTRRIGATION  DU  GOUVERNEMENT  EGYPTIEN. 

“Assouan  et  Assiout  1898. 

“  Mandat  de  Paiement. 

“  650°  Sterling.  6500  Sterling. 

“  Le  Gouvernement  Egyptien  declare  par  les  prOsentes,  qu’en  retour  de  travaux 
“  effectuOs  et  de  matOriaux  fournis  pour  les  travaux  d’irrigation  susmentionn£s,  il 
“  reconnait  devoir,  absolument,  et  sans  condition  aucune,  a  MM.  John  Aird  et  Cie. 
“  la  somme  de  Cinq  cents  livres  sterling  (£500). 

“  Le  Gouvernement  s’engage  par  les  prOsentes  a  payer  a  MM.  John  Aird  et  Cie. 
“  ou  au  porteur  de  ce  Mandat,  le  ier  Juillet  1903  ladite  somme  de  Cinq  cents 
“  livres  sterling. 

“  Ce  paiement  s’effectuera  a  Londres,  par  l’intermOdiaire  de  la  Banque  d’Angle- 
“  terre,  contre  la  remise  de  ce  mandat. 

“  Ce  paiement  sera  effectuO  a  tout  OvOnement  au  Porteur  des  pr6sentes,  en 
“  totalit6  et  sans  deduction  quelconque  et  independamment  de  toute  contestation 
“  qui  peut  etre  actuellement  pendante  ou  qui  pourrait  s’61ever  dans  la  suite  entre 
“  le  Gouvernement  et  MM.  John  Aird  et  Cie.  ou  de  toute  autre  contestation  quelle 
“  qu’elle  soit,  la  dette  reconnue  par  les  pr^sentes  £tant  pour  une  somme  certaine  et 
“  d6termin£e  et  constituant  une  cr6ance  liquide  et  reconnue  par  le  Gouvernement 
“  Egyptien. 

“  Le  present  mandat  confere  au  porteur,  jusqu’a  son  entier  d£sint6ressement,  une 
“  affectation  sur  les  travaux  pour  assurer  le  paiement  de  la  somme  indiqu<£e  dans 
“  ce  mandat,  et  ledit  porteur  pourra,  d’accord  avec  les  porteurs  de  tous  autres 
“  mandats  ^mis  par  rapport  aux  memes  travaux  (dont  le  maximum  ne  devra  pas 
“  toutefois  exc£der  les  limites  mentionndes  dans  la  table  au  dos  des  pr€sentes)  ou 

d’accord  avec  la  majority  de  ces  porteurs,  nommer  ou  faire  nommer  par  l’autorite 
“  computerate  un  repr6sentant  charge  de  mettre  a  execution  de  la  maniere  qu’il 
“  appartiendra  ledit  droit  d ’affectation,  au  cas  oil  ce  mandat  n’aura  pas  6t6  pay6 
“  a  1  6cheance. 

P* ‘  Aucune  prise  de  possession  par  le  Gouvernement  des  travaux  ni  aucun  acte 
“  quelconque  ne  seront  susceptibles  de  porter  atteinte  a  ladite  affectation. 

(c  “  Le  present  mandat  et  tous  autres  mandats  6mis  ou  a  6mettre  dans  les  limites 
“  susmentionn£s  auront  rang  egal  et  parri  passu  sans  aucun  droit  de  preference 
“  ni  de  priority  a  raison  de  leur  numero,  serie,  date  demission  ou  autre  circonstance 
“  quelconque. 

“  En  date  du  11  Juin,  1898. 

“  Pour  le  Gouvernement. 

“  Le  Ministre  des  Travaux  Publics. 

“  (Sd.)  H.  Fakry. 

“  Confcresigne,  Ing&rieur  du  Gouvernement  Egyptien. 

“  (Sd.)  A.  R.  Webb.” 

Tra?islation. 

“  Series  No.  1.  No.  1. 

“  EGYPTIAN  GOVERNMENT  IRRIGATION  WORKS. 

“  Assouan  and  Assiout  1898. 

“  £500  Sterling.  £50o  Sterling. 

“  Pay  Warrant. 

it  “  The  Egyptian  Government  hereby  declares  that  in  consideration  of  work  done 
“  and  materials  supplied  for  the  above  Irrigation  works  it  acknowledges  that  it  is 
“  indebted  absolutely  and  unconditionally  to  Messrs.  John  Aird  &  Co.  in  the  sum  of 
“  Five  hundred  pounds  sterling  (£500  sterling). 


“  The  Government  hereby  undertakes  to  pay  to  Messrs.  John  Aird  &  Co.  or  the 
“  bearer  of  this  Warrant  on  the  1st  July,  1903,  the  said  sum  of  Five  hundred  pounds 
“  sterling. 

“  This  payment  will  be  made  in  London  through  the  medium  of  the  Barak  of 
“  England  against  surrender  of  this  Warrant. 

“  This  payment  will  be  made  in  any  event  to  the  bearer  hereof  in  full  without  any 
|  “  deduction  whatever,  and  irrespective  of  any  dispute  that  may  be  actually  pending 

1  “or  which  may  hereafter  arise  between  the  Government  and  Messrs.  John  Aird  & 
“  Co.,  or  of  any  other  dispute  whatsoever,  the  debt  hereby  acknowledged  being  for 
“  a  fixed  and  determined  sum  and  constituting  a  claim  agreed  and  recognised  by 
“  the  Egyptian  Government. 

“  This  warrant  confers  upon  the  bearer,  until  completely  satisfied,  a  charge  upon 
“  the  works  to  secure  paymerat  of  the  sum  indicated  in  this  Warrant,  and  the  said 
“  Bearer  may,  jointly  with  the  holders  of  all  other  Warrants  issued  in  respect  of 
“  the  same  works  (the  maximum  amount  whereof  shall  not,  however,  exceed  the  limits 
“mentioned  in  the  table  hereon  endorsed)  or  in  accord  with  the  majority  of  such 
“  holders,  appoint  or  cause  to  be  appointed  by  the  competent  authority  a  repre- 
“  sen tative  to  be  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  in  such  manner  as  may  be  called 
“  for  of  such  right  of  charge,  should  this  Warrant  not  have  been  paid  when  due. 

“No  taking  into  possession  of  the  works  by  the  Government  nor  any  act  whatso- 
“  ever  shall  be  liable  to  impair  the  said  charge. 

“  The  present  and  all  other  Warrants  issued  or  to  be  issued  within  the  limits 
“  aforesaid,  shall  rank  equally  and  pari  passu  without  any  right  of  preference  or 
“  priority  by  reason  of  their  number,  series,  date  of  issue,  or  any  other  circumstance 
“  whatever. 

“  Dated  nth  June,  1898. 

“For  the  Government, 

“  The  Minister  of  Public  Works, 

“  (Sd.)  H.  Fakry. 

“  Countersigned, 

“  Engineer  to  the  Egyptian  Government, 

“  (Sd.)  A.  R.  Webb.” 

The  total  amount  of  these  Pay  Warrants  to  be  issued  is  764,716,780,  payable  by 
sixty  payments  of  ,678,613  each  half-year,  commencing  on  July  1st,  1903,  and 
ending  on  January  1st,  1933.  The  Table  endorsed  on  the  Pay  Warrants  referred  to 
above  states  these  payments  in  detail. 

The  Irrigation  Investment  Corporation,  Limited,  which  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  in  1898,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Messrs.  John  Aird  &  Co.  to 
purchase  from  them  the  whole  of  the  64.716,780  Pay  Warrants. 

The  present  issue  is  made  on  the  authority  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irrigation 
Investment  Corporation,  Limited. 

Under  the  terms  of  a  Trust  Deed  dated  the  21st  April,  1899,  that  Corporation  has 
,  heretofore  lodged  with  the  Bank  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  Pay  Warrants 
j  for  61,860,000,  representing  sixty  half-yearly  payments  of  631,000  each,  com- 
|  mencing  on  the  1st  July,  1903,  and  ending  on  the  1st  January,  1933,  upon  trust  to 
I  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  due  payment  of  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  first  two 
|  issues  of  61,070,000  Certificates  and  expenses  from  the  1st  January,  1903,  the 
payments  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  on  those  issues  amounting  together  to 
630,783  half-yearly.  The  Corporation  also  lodged  a  sum  sufficient  to  secure  the  due 
payment  of  interest  and  expenses  of  the  Trust  up  to  the  1st  January,  1903. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  same  Trust  Deed  the  Corporation  has  now  lodged  with 
the  Bank  of  England  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees  in  respect  of  the  present  further 
issue  of  6500,000  Certificates,  further  Pay  Warrants  for  6870,000,  representing  sixty 
half-yearly  payments  of  7614,500  each,  commencing  on  the  1st  July,  1903,  and  end¬ 
ing  on  the  1st  January,  1933.  The  payments  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the 
|  present  issue  amount  to  614,384  half-yearly.  The  Corporation  has  also  lodged  a 
sum  sufficient  to  secure  the  due  payment  of  interest  on  the  present  issue  and  the 
further  expenses  of  the  trust  up  to  the  1st  January,  1903. 

Thus  the  Pay  Warrants  and  cash  lodged  with  the  Trustees  represent  an  amount 
sufficient  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and  Sinking  Fund  of  the  three  issues  of 
Certificates  (together  61,570,000)  and  expenses. 

As  and  when  further  issues  of  the  Certificates  are  made,  corresponding  amounts  of 
Pay  Warrants  and  cash  will  be  deposited  with  the  Trustees.  When  the  whole  of  the 
issue  (amounting  to  62,714,700)  is  completed  there  will  be  available,  apart  from  the 
amounts  required  for  interest  and  Sinking  Fund,  the  amount  of  6513  half-yearly, 
which  covers  the  expenses  of  the  Trust. 

The  Egyptian  Government  have  no  power  to  redeem  the  Pay  Warrants  before 
maturity,  and  therefore  the  redemption  of  the  Certificates  cannot  be  anticipated. 

Applications  must  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  Prospectus  and  for¬ 
warded  together  with  the  amount  payable  on  application  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

Failure  to  pay  any  instalment  when  due  will  render  all  previous  payments  liable  to 
forfeiture.  If  no  allotment  is  made  the  Deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and_  if  only  a 
portion  of  the  amount  applied  for  is  allotted,  the  balance  of  the  Deposit  will  be 
applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  on  allotment. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  delivered  in  exchange  for  Allotment  Letters, 
and  the  Trust  Certificates  will,  when  ready,  be  exchanged  for  fully-paid  Scrip 
Certificates. 

A  copy  of  the  Deed  of  Trust  and  of  the  Pay  Warrants  can  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 
Messrs.  Norton,  Rose,  Norton  &  Co.,  57^  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  the  Solicitors  for 
the  Trustees. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained  at  the  Head  Office  of  the 
Bank  of  England  (Chief  Cashier’s  Office),  or  at  any  of  its  Branches  ;  or  of  Messrs. 
Mullens,  Marshall  &  Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

The  List  will  close  at  op  before  4  o’clock  on  Monday,  the  21st  of 
Januapy. 

London,  E.C.,  17th  January,  1901. 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

w\\\VVWV\VVVVVVvVV\\VVVVVVVV 

AN  ENGLISH  MISCELLANY  PRESENTED  TO  DR.  FURNIYALL 

in  Honour  of  his  Seventy-fifth  Birthday.  Containing  Contributions  from  Fifty  Scholars.  With  Portrait  of  Dr.  Furnivall  and  Ten  Plates. 
Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  21s.  [To  be  published  on  Monday. 

CELTIC  FOLKLORE:  WELSH  AND  MANX.  By  J.  Rhys,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 

Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  21s. 


PREVIOUSLY  PUBLISHED. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  ARTHURIAN  LEGEND.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo,  cloth, 

1 2s.  6d. 

STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  LITERATURE.  The  Taylorian  Lectures,  1889-1899. 

Delivered  by  [S.  jM  all  arm  ft,  W.  Pater,  W.  P.  Ker,  H.  Brown,  A.  Morel-Fatio,  E.  Dowden,  T.  W.  Rolleston,  W.  M. 
Rossetti,  P.  Bourget,  C.  H.  Herford,  and  H.  Butler  Clarke.  Large  crown  8vo,  buckram,  7s.  6d. 

BAGHDAD  DURING  THE  ABBASID  CALIPHATE.  From  Comtemporary 

Arabic  and  Persian  Sources.  By  G.  Le  Strange.  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  with  Eight  Plans  (and  Keys),  16s.  net. 

STORIES  OF  THE  HIGH  PRIESTS  OF  MEMPHIS,  THE  SETHON 

OF  HERODOTUS,  AND  THE  DEMOTIC  TALES  OF  KHAMUAS.  By  F.  Ll.  Griffith,  M.A.  With  Portfolio  con¬ 
taining  Seven  Atlas  Facsimiles  (with  Keys)  of  the  Demotic  Text  of  the  Second  Tale.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  47s.  6d.  net. 
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NOTICE  :  Lord  Hugh  Cecil' s  sixth  article  is  unavoidably  post¬ 
poned  until  next  week. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Deep  grief  is  silent  :  the  nation  has  been  deeply 
moved  :  let  us  therefore  take  our  sorrow  with  restraint 
and  reasonable  reticence.  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  Queen’s  death  properly  exclude  every  feeling  but 
that  of  cheerful  resignation.  It  is  neither  right  nor 
natural  to  treat  it  as  an  occasion  of  regret,  beyond  the 
natural  human  regret  that  a  great  life  must  come  to  its 
earthly  close.  But  “  the  necessary  end,’'  unless  aggra¬ 
vated  by  painful  environment,  ought  not  to  be  treated 
as  a  disaster  :  and  in  the  Queen’s  case,  not  a  circum¬ 
stance  that  can  mitigate  the  pain  of  death  was  wanting  ; 
not  a  domestic  touch.  In  the  close  of  this  life  there  was 
no  sense  of  incompleteness.  Perhaps,  however,  such 
a  statement  should  be  qualified  in  so  far  as  the  Queen 
did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  Boer  war.  War  was 
a  great  trial  to  the  Queen.  She  was  persuaded  of  its 
necessity  in  this  case,  and  the  struggle  between  senti¬ 
ment  and  duty,  in  which,  as  ever  with  her,  duty  prevailed, 
was  necessarily  a  great  strain  on  her  physical  strength. 
In  that  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  war  accelerated 
the  Queen’s  death,  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  malignant  suggestion  that  she  died  from  a 
war  cruelly  forced  upon  her.  It  will  be  a  fitting 
tribute  to  her  memory  to  carry  the  war  and  the  whole 
South  African  task  right  through  to  full  completion. 
Thus  her  sacrifice  of  sentiment  to  duty  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

It  was  rumoured  at  first  that  the  Queen’s  funeral 
could  not  possibly  be  arranged  within  six  weeks. 
It  has,  however,  been  fixed  for  Saturday,  2  February, 
at  Windsor,  the  lying- in-state  to  be  at  Osborne.  With 
all  reverence  be  it  said,  the  sooner  this  mournful 
ceremony  is  over  the  better,  for  a  great  many  poor 
people  will  suffer  considerably  in  the  interval.  It  is 
well  for  instance  that  the  theatres  should  be  closed,  say, 
till  next  Monday,  and  of  course  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral.  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  closing 
involves  loss  to  humble  wage-earners.  Still  that 
does  not  explain  why  the  music  halls  could  not  remain 


closed  as  long  as  the  theatres.  The  management  of 
the  Palace,  the  Alhambra,  the  Tivoli  can  afford  to  close 
at  least  as  well  as  the  managers  of  theatres.  There 
must  be  greater  difficulty  in  suspending  the  performance 
of  the  Drury  Lane  pantomime  than  of  any  music-hall 
ballet. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  eloquently  expressed! 
or  dictated  by  deeper  and  more  genuine  feeling  than 
the  King’s  speech  to  the  Privy  Council  at  S.  James’s 
Palace  on  Wednesday.  Indeed,  as  many  people  know, 
His  Majesty  is  one  of  the  best  public  speakers  in  a 
country  where  oratory  of  that  kind  is  cultivated  to 
a  high  degree  of  excellence.  The  dignified  announce¬ 
ment  that  “  I  have  resolved  to  be  known  by  the  name  of 
Edward,  which  has  been  borne  by  six  of  my  ancestors  ” 
must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  many,  who  feared  an 
Albert,  or  worse  still,  an  Albert  Edward.  King  Edward 
carries  us  back  to  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  and 
the  King  gracefully  and  piously  observed  that  the  name 
of  Albert  the  Good  should  stand  alone.  We  are  still 
without  official  information  as  to  whether  the  Duke  of 
York  is  to  be  created  Prince  of  Wales.  At  present  his 
legal  title  appears  to  be  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

The  most  interesting  testimony  to  the  Queen’s  intel¬ 
lectual  acumen  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  debate  on  the 
King’s  message  on  Friday,  and  the  most  felicitous 
tribute  to  her  moral  influence  in  the  speech  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  “  She  left  on  my  mind,” 
said  the  Premier,  “the  conviction  that  it  was  always  a 
dangerous  matter  to  take  any  step  of  any  great  im¬ 
portance  of  which  she  was  not  thoroughly  convinced.”' 
From  Lord  Salisbury  that  is  an  enormously  significant 
testimony.  “Thousands  upon  thousands,”  said  the 
Archbishop,  “are  living  better  lives,  simply  because 
there  has  been  such  a  Sovereign  on  the  Throne.” 
Mr.  Balfour  in  the  House  of  Commons  spoke  of  the 
association  of  the  personality  of  the  Queen  with  the 
great  events  of  her  reign,  the  growing  power  of 
the  Constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  continuous  labour 
which  the  Queen’s  duties  had  exacted  from  her ;  and 
he  expressed  the  confidence  the  nation  felt  that  the 
great  interests  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  new 
King  were  safe  in  his  keeping. 

What  is  called  “The  Accession  Council,”  at  which1 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  Sovereign  is  signed,  is 
obviously  not  a  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  because 
the  words  run  thus  :  “  We  therefore  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  Temporal  of  this  realm,  being  here  assisted  with 
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these  of  Her  late  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,  with 
numbers  of  other  principal  gentlemen  of  quality,  with 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens  of  London, 
with  one  voice  and  consent  of  heart  and  tongue, 
publish  and  proclaim,  &c.”  Besides  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  bishops,  peers,  privy  councillors,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  there  were  “numbers  of 
other  principal  gentlemen  of  quality  ”  who  signed  the 
proclamation,  such  as  the  City  Recorder,  the  Common 
Serjeant,  the  City  Solicitor,  and  the  City  Remem¬ 
brancer,  and  one  or  two  judges.  Whilst  signatures 
were  being  attached  to  the  document  in  the  Throne 
Hall,  it  was  announced  that  the  King  was  coming,  and  all 
who  were  not  Privy  Councillors  were  requested  to  with¬ 
draw.  The  Lord  Mayor  may  or  may  not  be  made  a  privy 
councillor  :  it  is  not  a  status  that  is  appendant  to  his 
civic  office,  and  the  prefix  “  right  honourable  ”  is  just  as 
much  a  matter  of  courtesy  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  peers 
who  are  not  privy  councillors.  The  present  chief 
magistrate  had  therefore  to  retire  before  His  Majesty’s 
entrance,  which  was  certainly  no  slight  on  the  City  of 
London.  We  do  not  know,  by  the  way,  why  the 
Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  was  not 
invited  to  sign  the  proclamation. 

Our  fortunate  experience  of  so  long  a  reign  no  doubt 
accounts  for  the  belief  of  many  people  that  the  demise 
of  the  Crown  would  be  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  automatic  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Yet  it  was 
in  the  rffign  of  Anne  that  the  innovation  was  introduced 
by  which  Parliament  was  made  to  continue  for  six 
months  and  no  longer  and  then  to  be  dissolved.  It 
was  by  an  Act  passed  thirty-four  years  ago,  the  Repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  People  Act  1867,  that,  after  reciting 
the  great  inconvenience  of  limiting  the  duration  of  the 
Parliament  in  being  at  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  it  was 
enacted  “that  the  Parliament  in  being  at  any  future 
demise  of  the  Crown  should  not  be  determined  or  dis¬ 
solved  by  such  demise,  but  should  continue  so  long  as 
it  would  have  continued  but  for  such  demise,  unless  it 
should  be  sooner  prorogued  or  dissolved  by  the  Crown, 
nothing  in  the  Act  of  Anne  notwithstanding.”  As  this 
Act  is  declared  to  apply  only  to  England  the  question 
has  arisen  whether  these  words  cover  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  members  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
doubt  by  an  Act  passed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
six  months  fixed  for  dissolution  by  the  Act  of  Anne. 

All  kinds  of  weird  anticipations  were  indulged  in  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  accession  of  a  new  Sovereign  on  the 
status  of  Queen’s  Counsel  and  others  in  the  Courts.  It 
was  said  amongst  other  things  that  the  Patents  of  Her 
late  Majesty’s  Counsel  would  expire  and  they  would  all 
be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  the  “utter  bar.”  The  Royal 
Proclamation  requiring  all  persons  to  proceed  in  the 
execution  of  their  offices  sets  the  matter  at  rest.  Only 
one  doubt  could  there  be  and  that  is  whether  the 
Counsel  of  the  Crown  are  really  office-holders  under  the 
Crown.  But  there  is  really  no  doubt  at  all.  Till  1831 
they  received  £40  a  year  stipend  from  the  Crown  and 
when  a  barrister  took  silk,  if  he  was  a  member  of 
Parliament,  he  had  to  give  up  his  seat  and  offer  himself 
for  re-election.  That  was  the  reason  why  Patents  of 
Precedence  used  to  be  made  out  ;  and  even  now  if  the 
yearly  stipend  were  paid,  a  newly  appointed  Counsel  of 
the  Crown  would  have  to  vacate  his  seat  for  re-election. 

War  news  during  the  past  week  has  been  unusually 
scantju  A  conference  has  taken  place  between  the 
Boer  leaders,  who  apparently  have  agreed  to  continue 
the  useless  struggle,  and  are  yet  once  again  contem¬ 
plating  a  movement  into  Natal.  Meanwhile  Lord 
Kitchener  tells  us  that  a  mobile  column  under  Colonel 
Colville  was  attacked  on  the  17th  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Standerton,  and  that  the  attackers  were  driven  off 
with  considerable  loss.  From  Ventersberg  comes  the 
news  that  the  New  Zealanders  and  Bushmen  have 
attacked  and  routed  some  800  Boers.  There  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  as  to  De  Wet’s  whereabouts  ;  but  at 
any  rate  he  appears  to  be  cut  off  from  the  south.  As 
regards  the  invasion  of  Cape  Colony,  it  is  said  that  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  Boer  force  is  marching  on  Clan- 
william — 150  miles  north  of  Capetown — and  that 
Colonel  De  Lisle’s  column  has  reached  Picquetsberg, 
fifty  miles  southwards.  The  Boers  unfortunately  seem 


still  to  be  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  the  end 
of  the  struggle  is  no  nearer  than  it  was  a  week  ago. 

The  South  African  Hospitals  Commission  has  issued 
a  report  which  may  be  characterised  as  a  statement 
which  makes  many  allowances  for  individuals  and  takes 
into  account  many  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  in  his  zeal  ignored.  Only  in  the  cases  of  Nos. 

8  and  9  of  the  two  military  hospitals  at  Bloemfontein 
in  May  do  there  seem  to  have  been  defects  in  accom¬ 
modation  and  supplies  of  a  serious  character  and  on  a 
large  scale,  which  the  Commissioners  cannot  excuse  on 
the  ground  of  military  exigencies  and  the  difficulties  of 
transport.  In  these  cases  the  report  of  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts  hardly  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
there  was  an  admitted  want  of  energy  and  organisation 
on  the  part  of  the  principal  officers  which  became 
disastrous  in  face  of  a  more  than  ordinary  emergency. 
The  friction  between  the  civil  surgeons  and  the  officers 
of  the  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  and  between  the 
senior  officers  of  the  corps  amongst  themselves  made 
matters  worse.  The  most  important  part  of  the  report 
is  the  suggestions  for  the  reform  of  this  corps  and  the 
recommendation  that  its  constitution  and  organisation 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry  when  the  war  is 
ended. 

Acceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  Powers  never  meant 
more  to  the  Chinese  negotiators  than  a  step  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  occupation  of  the  Allies  was  to  be 
brought  to  an  end.  The  answer  to  the  protocols 
assumes  with  characteristic  suavity  and  blandness  that 
nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  than  fixing  the  date 
for  the  retirement  of  the  troops,  except  to  discuss 
matters  as  if  the  relations  between  the  Governments 
were  of  the  most  normal  kind.  In  regard  to  punish¬ 
ment  they  remark  that  everything  has  been  done  that 
Chinese  law  allows.  The  ministers  are  said  to  be  draw¬ 
ing  up  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  envoys  are  over¬ 
looking  the  fact  that  it  is  a  guarantee  for  the  execution 
of  the  various  demands  which  is  necessary  and  not  bare 
acceptance  of  the  terms  ;  therefore  the  troops  cannot 
be  removed  while  the  situation  remains  what  it  is.  A 
Reuter’s  telegram  from  Tien-tsin  says  a  report  is 
current  there  that  unless  the  negotiations  are  satis¬ 
factorily  concluded  early  in  February,  a  strong  inter¬ 
national  expedition  will  be  organised  to  bring  the 
Emperor  and  Prince  Tuan  back  to  Peking.  This  is  a 
view  at  the  opposite  pole  to  that  of  the  Chinese 
envoys. 

The  “  Times  ”  Peking  correspondent  states  that  the 
British  Government,  having  first  introduced  specific 
stipulations  as  a  condition  of  their  consent  to  the 
handing  over  by  Russia  to  Count  von  Walaersee  of 
the  Shan-hai-Kwan  Tien-tsin  Railway,  have  now  with¬ 
drawn  these  stipulations  and  concurred  in  the  Russo- 
German  Convention  in  respect  of  it.  The  effect  of 
this  is  that  the  Shan-hai-Kwan-Niu-Chang  Railway 
remains  free  for  an  indefinite  period  in  Russian  hands 
for  developing  the  movement  from  Manchuria  towards 
Peking.  Within  the  Wall  Russia  hampers  the  Powers 
as  a  member  of  the  concert :  without  the  Wall  to  the 
north  she  enjoys  freedom  of  action.  With  this  rail¬ 
way  she  gets  the  contents  of  the  Shan-hai-Kwan 
workshops  and  the  position  of  advantage  at  that  place. 
She  retains  two-fifths  of  the  rolling-stock  :  and  for 
any  claims  she  may  have  for  her  working  of  the 
Tien-tsin  Railway  she  has  a  mortgage  which  will  enable 
her  to  make  them  good,  however  unreasonable  they 
may  be.  This  railway  will  only  be  restored  to  the 
British  authorities  by  Count  von  Waldersee  saddled 
with  these  conditions  and  after  it  has  been  pillaged  by 
Russia  to  stock  her  Trans  Manchurian  Railway. 
When  it  is  handed  over  it  will  be  crippled  for  years  and 
British  trade  and  British  investors  will  feel  the  effects. 
The  correspondent  points  out  in  contrast  with  this  that 
France  has  effectively  protected  the  Lu-han  Railway 
and  when  it  is  completed,  probably  within  five  years, 
there  will  be  continuous  railway  communication  under 
Russian  and  French  exclusive  control  from  Manchuria 
to  the  Yang-tsze. 

In  the  French  Chamber  the  great  debate  on  the 
Associations  Bill  has  been  continued  during  the  week, 
with  the  exception  of  Wednesday  when  the  Chamber 
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■did  not  sit  being-  adjourned  until  Thursday.  Comte 
de  Mun,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  orators  of  the 
Chamber,  and  M.  Ribot  presented  the  case  of  the  Church 
against  the  Bill.  Both  speakers  derided  the  statistics 
•of  the  Government  which  place  the  amount  of  property 
of  the  unauthorised  congregations  at  one  thousand 
•million  francs  and  amongst  others  the  point  was  taken 
that  this  estimate  included  the  property  of  the  autho¬ 
rised  congregations.  It  was  admitted  that  perhaps  the 
real  property  amounted  to  some  four  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  francs,  and  it  was  denied  that  this 
mortmain  property,  insignificant  beside  the  vast  amount 
•of  secular  property  in  mortmain,  constituted  the 
economic  danger  that  the  Government  pretended.  The 
exaggeration  of  the  amount  of  the  property  was  really 
a  bait  to  deceive  people  into  the  belief  that  workmen’s 
pensions  could  be  paid,  as  was  proposed  by  the  Bill, 
out  of  the  property  of  the  congregations.  In  view  of 
the  charitable  work  done  by  the  congregations,  their 
missions  and  educational  establishments  abroad,  which 
shad  often  proved  so  favourable  to  the  foreign  policy  of 
France,  the  Government  could  never  carry  out  the 
policy  of  confiscation  and  the  speakers  asserted  that 
they  preferred  the  frank  war  against  Catholicism  of 
the  extreme  parties  to  the  insidious  measures  of  the 
Government. 

But  all  these  questions  as  to  property  are  really  only 
the  outworks  of  the  positions  of  both  parties.  The 
proposals  are  not  directly  for  confiscation  nor  of 
suppression,  but  for  such  restrictions  on  teaching  and 
such  control  of  the  activities  of  the  congregations  as 
shall  enable  the  State  to  dominate  the  irregular  clergy, 
mainly  of  course  the  Jesuits.  Confiscation  results 
from  their  refusal  to  submit  themselves  to  any  such 
•control.  This  is  a  very  old  story,  and  the  main  lines  of 
the  contest  are  familiar  to  every  intelligent  person, 
whether  the  fight  has  been  on  the  Continent  or  in 
England.  In  France  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  claims 
that  what  his  Ministry  is  doing  is  only  what  Monarchy, 
Empire,  and  Republic  have  alike  done.  Whenever  the 
supremacy  of  the  State  has  been  in  danger  from  the 
spiritual  power,  the  State  has  taken  measures  of  pre¬ 
caution.  He  sets  off  the  principle  of  the  Revolution, 
its  right  to  educate  the  citizens  in  its  theory  as  against 
the  teaching  of  the  orders  who,  uncontrolled  by  the 
State,  have  made  the  propaganda  against  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  basis  of  all  their  actions.  M.  Ribot  declares 
that  this  is  a  false  issue  ;  he  is  as  much  for  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  the  civil  power  as  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau 
•himself.  He  sees  in  the  Bill  an  encroachment  on 
•religious  liberty  and  conscience  and  an  intention  to 
maim  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Church  which,  no 
longer  supported  by  the  State,  has  the  right  to  rely  on 
her  own  efforts.  On  the  property  question  he  quoted  a 
remark  of  Prince  Bismarck  that  lie  knew  the  fortune  of 
the  Jesuits  was  certainly  not  superior  to  half  that  of  the 
Rothschilds.  The  Chamber  decided  by  298  votes  to 
226  that  M.  Walcieck-Rousseau’s  speech  should  be 
posted  in  all  the  communes. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  London  County 
Council  should  have  decided  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
.new  street  from  the  Holborn  to  the  Strand  there  shall 
be  no  house,  hotel,  or  restaurant  that  shall  possess  a 
licence.  This  is  the  very  intemperance  of  temperance, 
and  the  folly  of  it  is  evident.  In  the  first  place  the 
magistrates  might  grant  new  licences  and  then  the 
•value  would  go  into  the  pocket  of  some  individual  or 
company  instead  of  to  the  ratepayers.  If,  for  example, 
the  twelve  out  of  the  thirty  which  the  Improve¬ 
ments  Committee  reported  should  be  kept  were  retained, 
they  would  be  worth  to  the  Council  ^120,000  in  dis¬ 
posing  of  surplus  land.  Earl  Grey  had  proposed  to 
take  the  premises  on  behalf  of  the  Public  House  Trust 
and  pay  all  profits  exceeding  5  per  cent,  to  the  Council. 
But  no  :  with  fanatical  unreasonableness  not  only  must 
the  unnecessary  licences  be  abolished,  but  all  common 
sense  disregarded  which  points  plainly  to  the  absurdity 
of  leaving  such  an  area  without  facilities  for  the 
ordinary  amenities  of  life  in  days  when  it  is  becoming 
more  than  ever  customary  to  dine  at  restaurants. 

The  West  Islington  Election  Petition  settles  an  im¬ 
portant  point  of  election  law  as  to  irregularities  which 


may  occur  in  the  polling.  In  short  it  may  be  put  in 
this  way.  Where  a  mistake  is  made  in  good  faith, 
without  any  corruption,  it  will  not  invalidate  the  election 
unless  it  might  have  substantially  affected  the  result. 
The  voter  who  obtains  his  ballot  paper  before  eight 
o’clock  is  entitled  to  vote  though  he  drops  his  paper  in 
after  eight.  If  he  obtains  it  after  eight,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  vote.  But  if  the  number  of  votes  thus  given 
after  eight,  all  being  supposed  given  against  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate,  would  leave  him  still  with  a  majority, 
he  will  retain  his  seat.  If  the  application  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  resulted  in  a  tie  there  would  be  a  new  election. 
Mr.  Lough’s  actually  declared  majority  was  19.  Re¬ 
constituted  as  just  explained,  14  votes  given  after 
eight  o’clock  being  deducted,  he  remained  with  a 
majority  of  5,  and  he  retains  his  seat.  It  seems  the 
most  reasonable  rule  that  can  be  devised  ;  and  lawyers 
will  see  in  it  an  interesting  application  of  the  general 
rule  now  acted  on  as  to  new  trials,  which  are  not 
granted  unless  some  substantial  injustice  has  been  done 
to  the  defeated  party.  The  Pembroke  petition  resulted 
also  in  a  dismissal  ;  General  Laurie,  the  Conservative 
member,  retaining  the  seat. 

On  Wednesday  at  the  Old  Bailey  Mr.  Justice  Wills 
sentenced  Mr.  Benjamin  Greene  Lake,  solicitor,  to 
two  sentences  of  seven  and  five  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  to  run  consecutively,  for  frauds  upon  certain 
of  his  clients.  These  frauds  were  of  a  kind  to  which 
we  have  become  only  too  well  accustomed  in  recent 
years,  and  they  are  alike  an  odium  to  solicitors  and  the 
terror  of  all  who  for  the  management  of  their  affairs  are 
dependent  on  the  members  of  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legal  profession.  This  particular  case  was  of  special 
importance,  because  the  solicitorwas  a  man  who  had  held 
the  highest  honorary  offices  in  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  and  who  until  comparatively  recently  was  the 
chairman  of  its  Discipline  Committee.  Speculation  with 
clients’  moneys  paid  into  the  firm’s  banking  account, 
a  mode  of  dealing  which  is  extremely  common  but 
which  no  client  should  tolerate,  has  been  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  defalcations  of  solicitors  as  well  as  Cf 
those  of  the  Lakes.  Another  solicitor,  Arnold,  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years’  penal  servitude  on  Friday.  The 
severity  of  the  sentences  is  amply  justified  by  the 
public  danger  which  the  trials  reveal. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  this  week  in  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  Divisional  Court  in  Reg.  v.  Sowter  did  a 
good  turn  to  the  Church.  An  archdeacon  is  in  normal 
circumstances  the  official  to  whom  it  pertains  to  admit 
churchwardens.  But  when  a  Bishop  holds  a  visitation, 
the  rights  of  Mister  Archdeacon  are  suspended  and 
naturally  therefore  the  Bishop  must  admit.  All  this 
seems  clear.  But,  nevertheless,  a  Divisional  Court 
recently  issued  a  mandamus  to  compel  an  archdeacon 
whose  powers  were  thus  suspended  to  admit  a  would-be 
warden,  and  the  reason  given  was  that  the  Church¬ 
warden  is  substantially  a  temporal  officer,  which  in 
any  case  is  quite  irrelevant.  The  Court  of  Appeal 
has  very  properly  reversed  the  Divisional  Court  order. 
It  remains  however  absurd  that  matters  relating  to 
churchwardens’  elections  can  only  be  dealt  with  by 
the  cumbrous  process  of  mandamus — simply  because 
some  King’s  Bench  judge  in  James  I.’s  reign  was 
so  ignorant  or  so  unscrupulous  as  to  deprive  the 
archdeacon  of  rights,  which  he  had  enjoyed  for 
centuries,  of  seeing  that  the  parishioners  selected 
fit  representatives  for  the  care  of  the  church.  We 
trust  that  some  day  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  a 
short  Act  will  cut  away  this  lawless  usurpation  by  the 
judges  of  the  King’s  Bench  of  other  persons’  functions. 

The  new  century  pastoral  letter  of  the  whole  Bench  of 
Bishops — -the  whole  bench,  and  yet  how  incomplete, 
how  maimed  it  looked  without  the  great  name  of 
Mandell  Creighton  ! — must  surely  have  the  desired 
effect  on  the  few  clergymen  who  yet  resist  the  episcopal 
authority.  We  have  never  joined  in  the  vulgar  hue  and 
cry,  which,  wholly  unable  to  understand  and  appreciate 
the  real  position,  represents  men  of  model  lives  and 
high  principle,  as  are  many  of  the  Ritualists,  as  every¬ 
thing  that  is  abominable  and  contemptible.  We  are. 
thus  free  to  urge  them  for  the  sake  of  interests  higher 
even  than  those  for  which  they  have  believed  themselves 
to  be  fighting  to  recognise  the  authority  this  episcopal 
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letter  represents,  and  in  a  sober  statesmanlike  manner 
to  accept  what  to  them  may  be  at  best  but  the  less  of 
two  evils.  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
then,  and  then  for  the  first  time,  there  really  will  be  a 
crisis  in  the  Church.  Moses  and  the  prophets  having' 
failed,  the  angel  from  Heaven  could  not  avert  it. 

Anyone  who  reads  the  speech  of  Mr.  Burton,  at 
Longton,  to  the  China  Manufacturers  Association,  and 
who  knows  that  he  is  the  chemist  at  a  tile  manufacturer's 
works,  will  suspect  him  of  protesting  too  much.  His 
prejudices  are  natural,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
sees  all  the  statistics  in  a  rosy  light,  pooh-poohs  the 
idea  of  leadless  glazes,  and  ascribes  much  more  than  is 
due  to  the  manufacturers  themselves  for  the  diminution 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  severer  cases  of  lead-poison¬ 
ing.  That  is  to  ignore  a  movement  without  which  Mr. 
Burton  would  not  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  the 
improvements  that  have  taken  place  as  an  argument 
against  further  restrictions.  If  Mr.  Burton  could  have 
assured  us  that  fritted  lead  and  other  precautions  had 
in  fact  abolished  plumbism  with  the  earnestness  with 
which  he  appealed  to  the  manufacturers  to  exercise 
“  eternal  vigilance”  in  order  that  they  might  have  the 
chance  of  so  doing,  then  his  jeers  at  the  advocates  of 
leadless  glaze  would  have  been  more  reasonable  and 
in  better  taste. 

The  January  number  of  the  “  United  Service  Journal  ” 
contains  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Long,  who  as 
Secretary  for  the  Navy  may  be  presumed  to  be  in 
touch  with  American  naval  opinion,  as  to  the  value 
of  a  preliminary  training  for  seamen  in  sailing  ships. 
The  department  advocate  the  building  of  “  two  com¬ 
posite-built  sailing  ships,  full-rigged,  with  auxiliary 
steam-power”  as  cruising  vessels  for  training  purposes, 
and  add,  that  it  is  a  “matter  of  importance  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  service.”  This  is 
interesting  when  we  consider  the  conflicting  view  held 
by  prominent  officers  in  our  own  service  as  to  the  value 
of  the  old  yard  and  sail  drill.  In  the  same  number  of 
the  journal  may  be  found  a  sensible  letter  from  Chatham 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a  small  training 
squadron  on  each  naval  station,  the  personnel  of  which 
would  be  immediately  available  to  strengthen  the  crews 
of  other  vessels  in  case  of  emergency  and  to  fill  casual¬ 
ties  with  the  least  possible  delay.  But  if  this  is  ever  to 
be  done  ships  composing  such  a  squadron  must  be 
steamers  of  fair  average  speed,  otherwise  they  might  be 
placed  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  H.M.S.  “  Cruiser  ” 
at  the  time  when  our  relations  with  Russia  were  in  a 
somewhat  strained  condition.  The  establishment  of 
such  squadrons  would  undoubtedly  do  much  towards 
facilitating  colonial  enlistment. 

The  Stock  Exchange  was  closed  on  Wednesday. 
The  longer  and  more  closely  one  watches  the  Stock 
Exchange  the  more  incalculable  do  its  movements 
appear.  Most  people  thought  that  the  death  of  the 
Queen  would  depress  prices  all  round,  but  it  had  no 
effect  whatever.  The  American  Railway  market  is 
going  through  one  of  those  “up-and-down”  periods 
which  generally  precede  either  a  heavy  fall  or  a  big 
rise.  As  money  continues  plentiful  and  traffic  good 
in  the  United  States,  we  must  infer  that  we  are  on 
the  eve  of  the  second  stage  of  the  great  boom.  On  last 
Saturday  and  Monday  American  Rails  were  very  flat,  the 
fall  as  compared  with  the  last  making-up  prices 
being  as  much  as  7  or  8  dollars  in  speculative 
stocks  like  Northern  Pacific  Commons  and  Erie 
Preference.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  was  a 
sharp  recovery  followed  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
by  an  equally  sharp  reaction.  South  African 
mines  were  better  on  Thursday,  Paris  having  bought 
on  the  strange  notion  that  King  Edward  would  at  once 
make  peace  with  the  Boers,  but  they  fell  back  again, 
and  are  now  steady  and  expectant  of  news  from  Lord 
Kitchener.  Lake  Views  have  fallen  to  6b  on  the  report, 
which  shows  how  absurdly  the  price  of  the  shares  has 
been  inflated.  The  “Jungle”  market  is  distinctly 
good,  and  is  now  clear  of  all  the  Whitaker-Wright 
troubles.  A  decidedly  promising  market  for  the  present 
year  is  that  of  Home  Rails,  the  dividends  declared 
being  quite  up  to  expectations,  and  the  worst  known. 
Consols  closed  at  g6f . 


THE  DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

WEEK  ago  to-day  the  public  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  Queen  Victoria  was  seriously 
unwell,  though  of  course  the  initiated  had  long  been 
preparing  for  the  worst.  Three  days  later,  on  Tuesday 
evening  at  half-past  six,  Her  Majesty  passed  away, 
and  on  Wednesday  morning  our  eyes  were  greeted 
with  the  strange  announcement  that  “the  King”  was 
coming  to  London,  and  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
would  meet  that  afternoon  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  new  Sovereign.  On  Thursday  we  were  duly 
informed  by  proclamation  of  the  Privy  Council  that 
“  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Albert  Edward  is  now 
by  the  death  of  our  late  Sovereign  of  happy  memory 
become  our  only  lawful  and  rightful  Liege  Lord 
Edward  the  Seventh.”  It  is  the  awful  swiftness  of 
these  changes  that  touches  the  mind  of  the  least  imagi¬ 
native,  and  eclipses  the  gaiety  of  nations.  For  what 
is  called  public  mourning  must  inevitably  be  dashed 
with  some  affectation.  The  convention  is  sincere  :  the 
hypocrisy  is  unconscious,  and  arises  from  the  familiar 
cause  of  applying  the  same  words  to  different  things. 
Of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  human  beings  who  are 
described  as  plunged  in  grief  not  one  in  a  thousand  has 
ever  seen  Queen  Victoria,  and  not  one  in  a  million  has 
ever  been  in  the  same  room  with  her.  The  most 
poignant  feeling  excited  by  the  death  of  one  with  whom 
we  have  lived  long  in  affectionate  intimacy  is  remorse 
for  past  unkindness  or  neglect.  Such  a  sentiment  can 
never  be  aroused  by  the  demise  of  a  great  public 
personage,  whether  a  sovereign,  a  statesman,  or  a 
soldier.  Yet  exactly  the  same  language  is  used  to 
express  “an  empire’s  lamentation”  as  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  paint  the  bitterness  of  a  private  bereavement. 
Queen  Victoria  was  as  really  beloved  by  the  nation  as 
any  public  character  can  be,  certainly  better  than  any 
British  Sovereign  that  we  can  recall.  We  know  a 
good  deal  about  the  life  and  qualities  of  our  public 
characters  in  these  days  :  but  when  all  is  said,  they  must 
always  be  for  the  vast  majority  mere  abstractions,  idea¬ 
lised,  and  used  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  those  senti¬ 
ments  of  loyalty  and  veneration,  which  are  necessary  to 
human  nature.  The  emotion  stirred  by  the  Queen’s 
demise  is  rather  one  of  awe  at  the  perception  so 
familiar,  yet  always  impressive,  that  “  this  fell  sergeant,, 
death,  is  strict  in  his  arrest,”  and  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Otherwise,  the  quick  and  painless  end,  surrounded 
by  children  and  grandchildren,  was  almost  ideally 
happy.  How  much  happier  for  instance  than  the  end 
of  George  III.  !  There  was  also  a  dramatic  propriety 
in  the  fact  that  the  Queen  just  outlived  by  three  weeks 
the  century  which  was  so  peculiarly  her  own.  What¬ 
ever  the  twentieth  century  and  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VII.  may  have  in  store,  we  may  be  sure  that 
they  will  not  be  quite  like  the  Victorian  age,  will 
probably  differ  much  from  it.  Among  the  many  things 
that  have  been  said  and  written  about  the  late 
Sovereign  we  do  not  think  the  subtle  and  strong 
influence  of  sex  has  been  sufficiently  noticed.  Burke,, 
in  a  celebrated  passage,  has  exhibited  the  image  of 
Marie  Antoinette  as  an  exciting  cause  of  French 
chivalry.  Before  the  image  of  Victoria  the  loudest 
demagogue  was  wont  to  stand  abashed,  and  grey¬ 
headed  counsellors  and  captains  threw  into  their 
loyalty  a  tinge  of  gallantry.  But  it  was  upon  her 
female  subjects  that  the  influence  of  the  Queen  was 
most  potent  and  beneficial.  There  was  not  a  woman 
in  the  empire,  from  the  humblest  working  girl  in  a 
Lancashire  mill  to  the  Indian  princess  or  the  English 
duchess,  who  did  not  derive  an  accession  of  dignity  from 
the  fact  that  the  ruler  of  these  vast  realms  was  also 
a  woman.  There  was  not  a  woman  in  whatever 
rank  or  walk  of  life  who  did  not  feel  herself  cheered, 
and  strengthened,  and  elevated  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  cares  of  State  were  divided  between  the  ablest  men’ 
in  England  and  one  woman.  It  was  shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Victoria  that  the  legislation  began  which 
rescued  women  from  barbarous  slavery  in  mines  and 
factories,  and  has  finally  placed  them  in  a  position  of 
respect  and  safety.  We  are  much  mistaken  or  the 
strongest  title  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  will  be  that  she  raised  and  protected  the 
dignity  of  British  womanhood. 
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Had  the  Queen  died  ten  or  even  five  years  ago,  the 
event  might  have  had  the  gravest  political  conse¬ 
quences,  not  of  course  at  home,  but  in  Europe.  As 
it  is,  we  do  not  see  how  the  Queen’s  demise 
can  make  any  political  difference.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  character  and  experience  of  the  Queen 
had  considerable  influence  over  the  earlier  years  of 
the  two  Sovereigns  who  hold  the  destinies  of  Europe 
in  their  hands,  the  German  Emperor  and  the  Tsar 
of  Russia.  It  was  only  natural  that  these  two 

young  men,  when  they  first  assumed  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  absolute  power,  should  have  been  guided 
to  some  extent  by  the  wisdom  and  success  of  the 
greatest  constitutional  monarch  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  is  equally  natural  that  a  few  years’  study  in 
the  school  of  reality  should  have  taught  the  Kaiser  and 
the  Tsar  ideas  of  their  own  about  policy.  As  affairs 
now  stand  both  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East,  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  personal  influence  of  the  British 
Sovereign  can  count  for  very  much.  The  issues  at 
stake  are  too  tremendous,  the  policy  too  complicated 
and  far-reaching,  to  be  decided  by  what  Queen 
Victoria  or  King  Edward  might  write  or  say  to  Kaiser 
or  Tsar.  This  has  been  so  for  some  years  past,  and 
therefore  we  think  that  the  Queen’s  influence  on  foreign 
politics  has  been  exaggerated,  if  not  imaginary.  There 
is,  we  are  happy  to  believe,  a  valid  working  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  But  its  strength 
and  permanence  depend,  not  upon  the  affection  of  the 
Emperor  William  for  his  grandmother  (though  for  that 
we  shall  always  thank  and  honour  him),  but  upon  the 
common  interests  of  the  two  countries.  Not  that  we 
ignore  sentiment  in  international  relations  ;  and  we  hope 
that  the  King,  who  has  always  been  popular  in  Paris,  may 
improve  the  feeling  between  this  country  and  France. 
But  in  modern  politics  sentiment  seems  happily  to 
count  for  less  every  day.  That  the  Queen’s  death 
should  make  any  difference  in  domestic  politics  is 
unthinkable.  In  this  respect  King  Edward  VII.  will 
follow  the  example  of  his  illustrious  mother  rather 
than  that  of  his  distinguished  father.  It  was  just 
because  the  Prince  Consort  was  so  clever,  and  was 
often  better  informed  than  Lord  Palmerston,  that  his 
interference  caused  so  much  irritation.  As  Lord 
Palmerston  died  shortly  after  Prince  Albert,  the 
Queen  had  a  good  opportunity  of  inaugurating  a  new 
regime  of  strict  non-interference.  His  present  Majesty 
has  too  much  tact  to  attempt  to  revive  a  practice, 
which  after  half  a  century’s  disuse  might  have  awkward 
results.  But  there  is  another  kind  of  influence  which 
the  King  may  have,  and  which  is  none  the  less  powerful 
for  being  indirect.  His  Majesty  has  lived  a  good  deal 
in  the  world  of  society,  and  he  will  maintain  in  due 
time  a  brilliant  Court  in  London.  The  power  of  such 
a  Court,  headed  by  a  Monarch  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  with  a  keen  interest  in  everything,  must  be 
considerable,  tor  good  or  evil.  This  power  will  be 
especially  great  in  the  appointments  to  places  in  the 
public  service,  particularly  in  the  Army.  If  the  King 
will  set  himself  to  discourage  the  jobbery  and 
favouritism,  that  have  of  late  years  become  only  too 
notorious,  and  will  advocate  a  little  promotion  by 
merit,  if  only  as  an  experiment,  he  will  indeed  open 
a  new  era  for  the  nation. 


POOR  WHITES  AT  THE  CAPE. 

TN  the  days  when  the  diamond  mines  of  Kimberley 
.were  worked  under  the  old  system  of  surface 
mining,  falls  of  “reef,”  as  the  encasing  rock  exposed 
by  the  excavations  was  called,  formed  dangerous  and 
expensive  interruptions  of  the  work  of  the  diggers. 
These  unwelcome  accidents  were,  of  course,  duly 
reported  by  cable  from  the  Cape,  and  it  is  said  that  on 
one  occasion  a  London  daily  appended  a  note  to  one  of 
these  telegrams  with  the  laudable  intention  of  making 
known  the  real  significance  of  the  news.  The  matter 
was  serious,  the  note  explained,  because  these  continued 
falls  of  reef  threatened  to  obstruct  the  harbour  of  Cape 
Town.  Now  the  effort  of  the  imagination  to  which 
this  story  owes  its  birth  is  not  altogether  unjustified  by 
facts  :  and  even  to-day,  when  the  events  of  the  last 
two  years  have  burnt  a  knowledge  of  South  Africa 


into  the  brain  of  the  nation,  it  is  still  doubtful  whether 
all  the  messages  that  cross  the  water  are  properly 
appreciated  by  the  average  newspaper  reader.  Such 
a  telegram  as  that  which  appeared  a  few  days  ago, 
informing  us  that  apprehensions  were  entertained  in 
the  Cape  Colony  lest  the  “poor  whites”  should  join 
the  invading  Boers,  is  a  case  in  point.  Probably  more 
than  one  reader  asked  himself,  when  he  read  it,  who 
and  what  these  “poor  whites  ”  were,  and  why  their 
poverty  made  them  pro-Boers.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  “bywoners,”  or  metayer  tenants,  who  form  the 
most  respectable  section  of  the  “poor  whites”  of 
South  Africa,  have  constituted  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Republican  forces.  So  obscure  a  class 
has  naturally  attracted  little  attention  hitherto,  since 
Englishmen  have  hardly  realised  that  in  South  Africa 
there  is  an  almost  exact  repetition  of  the  worst 
phenomenon  of  the  southern  half  of  the  United  States, 
a  white  population  much  of  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  negroes  among  whom  it  lives.  Nevertheless  there 
is  such  a  population  in  the  western  districts  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  And  the  analogy  is  fairly  close  ;  for 
the  “coloured  man”  of  South  Africa,  except  that 
he  has  a  larger  dash  of  European  blood,  is  the  counter¬ 
part  of  the  American  negro.  He  has,  probably, 
a  certain  share  of  aboriginal  Hottentot  blood  ;  but 
in  the  main  he  is  descended  from  slaves  imported, 
in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  from  the 
same  West  Coast  of  Africa  which  furnished  the  black 
population  of  America,  and  the  colour  of  his  race  was 
deepened  and  its  progress  retarded  by  the  ill-considered 
settlement  as  “apprentices”  at  the  Cape  of  many 
thousands  of  negroes  rescued  from  slave-ships  by  the 
English  fleet  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Throughout  two-thirds  of  the  extent  of  the 
Cape  Colony  a  Kaffir  is  as  much  a  stranger  as  he  would 
be  in  England  ;  side  by  side  there  live  the  white  and 
the  coloured  races,  the  latter  having  no  language  but 
the  Dutch,  and  being  Christian  much  as  the  American 
negroes  are  Christian. 

In  all  that  has  to  do  with  animals,  the  negro  com¬ 
petition  drives  out  the  white  labour.  The  coloured 
herdsman  will  live  on  ten  shillings  a  month,  together 
with  a  bag  or  two  of  maize  and  a  sheep  or  a 
goat,  of  whichever  his  flock  consists  ;  though  he 
ekes  out  his  living  by  theft  from  his  master  and 
by  using  the  gun,  with  which  he  is  entrusted 
to  keep  down  the  jackals,  upon  the  game  of  the  veldt. 
It  is  as  rare  to  find  a  white  herdsman  in  a  Dutch 
district  as  a  white  man  in  charge  of  horses.  But 
the  whites  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  agriculture. 
Wherever  there  is  water  there  is  irrigation,  however 
rude  ;  and  the  landowner  who  cannot  till  his  land  with 
the  help  of  his  own  family  calls  in  the  bywoner.  As  far 
as  settlement  has  extended,  the  landless  white  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  grantees  of  the  great  African  farms.  He  gives 
nothing  but  his  labour  ;  he  pitches  a  tent,  or  makes  a 
shelter  of  old  corrugated  iron,  or  builds  himself  a 
“  pondok  ”  of  mud,  such  as  the  negroes  raise,  on  the 
land  he  is  to  cultivate,  and  receives  half  of  the  produce, 
for  which  the  landowner  has  provided  the  instruments 
and  the  seed.  In  a  good  year  he  does  well ;  one 
bywoner,  in  a  remote  and  mountainous  part  of  the 
Prince  Albert  district,  last  year  had  ^jioo  as  his  half 
share  of  the  crop  he  had  raised.  When  times  are  bad, 
he,  like  everyone  else  in  South  Africa,  runs  into  debt. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  the  poor  whites  were  as  useful 
as  the  bywoners.  But,  unhappily  for  themselves,  many 
of  them  are  owners  of  fragments  of  land.  The  Roman- 
Dutch  law  allows  a  settlement  of  estates  which  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  stringent  in  the  world.  There  are  many 
instances  where  a  settler,  perhaps  a  pioneer  of  the  last 
century,  has  confined  the  succession  to  his  land  to  his 
descendants,  who  may  sell  to  one  another  but  not  to 
aliens.  Naturally  enough,  it  has  been  difficult  in  such 
cases  to  find  a  purchaser  ;  and  there  are  many  isolated 
settlements  formed  round  a  spring,  in  which  all  the 
inhabitants  are  cousins,  and  the  worst  results  of  the 
intermarriage  of  relations  are  manifest.  The  watered 
land  is  insufficient  to  provide  its  owners,  grown  in 
some  cases  to  two  or  three  hundred  persons,  with  a 
livelihood.  In  one  instance  fifteen  children  are  the 
joint  possessors  of  a  portion  of  a  farm,  itself  un¬ 
divided,  which  is  worth  about  £,200.  The  cost  of 
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surveying  the  whole  farm,  which  consists  of  a  patch 
of  irrigated  land  and  an  almost  worthless  expanse  of 
surrounding  karroo,  would  swallow  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  value  of  their  patrimony,  and  obviously  land 
of  the  value  of  ^200  cannot  well  be  divided  into 
fifteenths.  But  on  it  they  are  living,  and  will  live, 
in  idleness  and  ignorance,  the  men  doing  a  certain 
amount  of  casual  labour,  but  the  girls  too  proud, 
even  if  their  habits  rendered  them  fit  for  it,  to  go 
into  domestic  service.  Their  standard  of  truthfulness 
is  that  of  Southern  Ireland  or  Southern  Italy,  and  one 
of  their  resources  is  theft — a  weakness  of  which  they 
usually  accuse  the  neighbouring  negroes.  Of  violence, 
however,  they  are  guiltless  ;  South  Africa  is,  in  spite  of 
its  loneliness,  a  singularly  safe  country  to  live  in.  If  we 
desire  to  learn  the  truth  about  these  people  we  must  win 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  better  class  of  Dutch  ministers. 
Of  such  they  are  the  despair.  A  short  time  ago  an 
attempt  was  made  at  Prince  Albert  by  Mr.  Adrian 
Hofmeyr,  then  the  minister  of  that  place,  to  reclaim 
some  of  them  by  accustoming  them  to  regular  work. 
After  a  few  days  they  all  absconded.  The  Cape 
Government  is  making  strenuous  attempts,  with  small 
resources,  to  spread  education  among  them  ;  but 
there  are  several  districts,  in  which  well-worked 
missions  of  the  Berlin  Society  are  established,  where 
it  would  be  easier  to  find  a  white  than  a  black 
who  could  not  read  and  write.  For  membership 
in  the  Dutch  Church,  which  is  socially  indispen¬ 
sable,  it  is  necessary  that  the  candidate  should  show 
that  he  can  read  his  Bible.  But  he,  or  she,  need 
not  be  “received”  till  the  eve  of  marriage.  Then  it 
is  necessary,  for  the  church  doors  are  closed  on  all  but 
members  ;  and  none  dare  to  face  the  ignominy  of  a 
civil  rite.  The  difficulty  would  be  insuperable  but  for 
the  considerateness  of  the  examining  elders.  The  full- 
grown  candidate  learns  a  few  verses  by  heart,  and  he  is 
then  ordered  to  “  read  ”  these  in  the  same  succession 
in  which  they  have  been  committed  to  memory.,  So, 
at  least,  it  is  currently  believed. 

Many  of  these  poor  whites  have  been  attracted  to 
the  Transvaal,  where  money  has  been  liberally  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
a  fighting  population.  But  they  form  an  appreciable 
element  of  the  European  population  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
They  sympathise  with  the  nationalist  aspirations  of 
the  Dutch,  with  whom  alone  they  are  connected  by  the 
limited  social  and  religious  ties  that  unite  them  to  the 
better  elements  of  the  European  community.  In  case 
of  defeat  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and,  thanks  to 
British  clemency,  very  little  to  fear.  But  the)'  do  not 
think  of  defeat,  for  they  are  ignorant  enough  to  accept 
the  presence  of  the  Boer  commandos  in  the  colony  as  a 
proof  that  General  Buller  is  a  prisoner  at  Pretoria,  that 
the  Russians  have  invaded  India,  and  to  believe  all  the 
other  grotesque  fabrications  by  which  the  courage  of 
the  burghers  is  maintained.  They  have,  therefore, 
ample  temptation  to  join  the  guerillas  ;  and  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  British  colonists  are  by  no  means  un¬ 
reasonable,  although  we  trust  that  the  energetic  action 
of  the  Cape  Government  will  prevent  them  from  being 
realised. 


VENEZUELA  AND  HER  PROTECTOR. 

O  European  State  (and  England  least  of  all) 
™  can  afford  for  long  to  divert  its  gaze  from  the 
Western  continents.  Not  even  a  South  American 
Republic  is  a  negligible  quantity  in  world  politics  and 
for  the  moment  Nicaragua  gives  place  to  Venezuela  as 
the  point  of  interest.  It  is  barely  five  years  ago  since 
President  Cleveland  launched  the  Message  which 
staggered  mankind  by  the  prospect  of  war  between 
England  and  the^United  States  on  account  of  a  dispute, 
the  grounds  of  which  were  but  dimly  apprehended  by 
half  a  dozen  experts.  After  receiving  this  gross  provo¬ 
cation  to  mutual  slaughter  with  “  Britannic  phlegm  ” 
our  Government  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  seeing  ful¬ 
filled  in  our  case  the  Beatitude  which  attributes  to  the 
meek  the  earth’s  inheritance,  for  the  arbitrators  gave  us 
in  the  end,  at  the  expense  of  Venezuela,  more  than  we 
had  claimed  before  Mr.  Cleveland  took  its  affairs  in 
hand.  Since  then  Venezuelan  politics  have  ceased  to 


charm,  but  to-day  they  involve  the  great  Republic 
again,  though  with  a  change  of  role. 

The  present  dispute  is  by  no  means  one  the  true 
merits  of  which  it  is  at  all  easy  to  fathom  nor  indeed 
is  it  necessary  to  do  so.  Its  real  interest  lies  in  the 
considerations  to  which  the  situation  gives  rise.  Even 
in  the  United  States  the  precise  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  contending  parties  are  by  no  means  understood  out¬ 
side  the  State  Department.  The  quarrel  arises  from  the 
determination  of  President  Castro  and  his  Government 
to  transfer  from  one  asphalt  company  to  another  certain 
concessions  involving  the  possession  of  two  or  more 
bituminous  lakes  in  Venezuela.  The  original  concession¬ 
aires  were  an  American  company  who  have  invoked  the 
assistance  of  the  United  States.  According  to  his 
declaration,  made  three  weeks  ago,  President  McKinley 
put  forward  no  claim  to  reinstate  those  gentlemen  in 
their  original  position,  he  only  demanded  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  judicial  investigation,  to 
which  President  Castro  replies  that  he  admits  no  right 
of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  Venezuelan  affairs 
and  that  his  Government  will  arrange  things  as  it  sees 
fit.  Which  attitude,  if  it  be  maintained,  it  will  require 
several  ships-of-war  to  modify.  Recently  we  gather 
that  these  bituminous  lakes  have  become  the  scene  of 
warlike  operations  on  a  small  scale.  The  workmen  of 
the  original  asphalt  trust  threw  up  some  rude  earth¬ 
works  near  the  lakes  and  assumed  the  defensive  and 
the  Venezuelan  Government  announced  its  intention  of 
crushing  the  “  rebellion,”  but  no  overt  hostilities  seem 
to  have  ensued.  Meanwhile  the  attorney  to  the 
Trust,  one  Mr.  Bean,  has  been  convoyed  home  in  a 
man-of-war  with  some  precious  documents  which  he 
has  submitted  to  the  State  Department.  There  is 
naturally  some  mystification  about  the  whole  affair  at 
Washington,  for  nobody  has  seen  any  of  the  actual 
dispatches  nor  can  anyone  ascertain  who  gave  the  order 
that  a  national  warship  should  be  employed  to  convey 
Mr.  Bean  to  his  native  shores. 

So  much  for  the  matter  in  question  which  seems 
trivial  enough,  but  it  assumes  considerable  importance 
when  looked  at  from  the  international  standpoint.  The 
audacious  attempt  to  extend  the  original  Monroe 
doctrine,  by  which  the  United  States  endeavoured  to 
constitute  themselves  active  parties  on  behalf  of  every 
American  Republic  in  its  contests  with  European. 
Powers,  instead  of  repeating  their  comparatively  modest 
claim  to  hold  a  watching  brief,  has  now  received  a  rude 
check  from  the  latest  of  their  proteges.  As  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  there  is  no  affection  at  all  for  the 
United  States  entertained  among  the  Spanish  races  of 
the  American  continents.  Even  Texas  is  yet  but  an 
ill-assimilated  morsel.  Recent  events  are  not  calculated 
to  soften  this  feeling.  There  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  particularly  offensive  to  Nicaragua  in  the 
calm  assumption  by  the  Senate  that  her  territory 
can  be  exploited  for  purely  American  purposes 
and  that  at  the  nod  of  that  body  all  her  treaties- 
with  European  Powers  may  be  calmly  abrogated 
as  if  they  were  not.  The  rawness  of  American 
diplomacy  unfortunately  intensifies  the  general  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  world  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  calmly 
insolent  as  well  as  grasping.  “A  poor  thing”  says 
the  Washington  Touchstone  “but  mine  own.”  This 
never  was  the  attitude  to  win  a  Latin  race.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  South  and  Central  American 
Republics  dread  their  would-be  protectors  a  great  deal 
more  than  hypothetical  aggressors  who  live  across 
the  Atlantic.  The  Venezuelans  may  be  a  race  with¬ 
out  gratitude  and  in  every  way  unworthy  of  the  dis¬ 
interested  friendship  of  their  powerful  neighbours  but 
no  man  with  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  can  fail  to  be 
touched  by  the  humour  of  the  situation.  We  may  go 
further  and  say  that  a  really  great  diplomatist  might 
find  here  a  situation  in  which  to  exercise  his  talents  to 
advantage.  The  mere  infliction  of  a  check  in  return 
for  an  insult  when  unaccompanied  by  profit  would  only 
satisfy  the  personal  feelings  of  statesmen,  but  if  this 
country,  with  the  assent  of  Germany  and  perhaps 
France,  were  to  encourage  President  Castro  to  stand 
firm  it  would  leave  the  United  States  Government  in  a 
position  of  ridiculous  helplessness.  It  would  also 
administer  a  condign  rebuff  which  they  have  richly 
deserved.  These  reasons  are  hardly  adequate  for 
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a  diplomatic  move  of  this  nature,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  political  considerations  might  not  justify 
some  such  move  in  the  future.  British  Guiana  no  less 
than  the  independent  States  of  Central  America  may 
some  day  have  to  dread  the  aggressions  of  the  United 
States. 

As  the  Saturday  Review  has  before  this  pointed 
out,  the  two  gravest  political  problems  awaiting  the 
new  century  are  the  future  of  China  and  the  future  of 
South  America.  The  United  States,  or  rather  the  more 
far-seeing  section  of  their  ambitious  politicians,  have 
already  formulated  as  their  creed  South  America  for 
the  North  Americans.  Such  a  claim  will  be  undoubtedly 
met  by  a  negative  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  European 
Powers  and  the  day  will  come  when  this  country  will 
have  definitely  to  make  up  her  mind  as  to  what  solu¬ 
tion  she  wishes  to  promote.  We  are  well  aware  that 
very  long  views  are  alien  to  the  methods  of  our  Foreign 
Office,  but  the  Kaiser  has  very  long  views  and 
the  Russian  Foreign  Office  also,  and  we  have 
seen  the  advantage  of  them  to  our  recurring  dis¬ 
comfiture.  We  are  a  Central  American  Power  and  we 
might  do  worse  than  consider  what  profit  might  be 
drawn  from  an  attitude  of  friendly  communications  in 
foreign  affairs  with  the  Central  American  States  which 
are  already  associated  with  us  in  such  matters  by  more  or 
less  binding  arrangements.  We  should  find  that  the  pro¬ 
tecting  hand  of  the  United  States  was  regarded  with 
more  apprehension  than  affection.  We  might  do 
thereby  something  to  redeem  our  ineptitudes  in  the 
Spanish-American  war.  At  present  the  sentiments  of 
Venezuela  towards  her  would-be  protectors  are  those 
of  the  English  lady  who  was  taken  captive  by  the 
“  King  of  the  Mountains,”  as  depicted  by  Edmond 
About.  When  she  saw  the  police  of  the  Greek  Govern¬ 
ment  who  came  to  rescue  her  she  implored  the  robber 
chieftain  to  “give  her  some  brigands  to  protect 
her  from  the  gendarmes.”  The  Central  American 
Republics  may  ere  long  be  asking  the  European 
“  aggressor”  to  take  their  part  against  the  oppressive 
attentions  of  their  would-be  champions.  Should  such 
a  situation  arise,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  wise 
statesmanship  will  dictate  a  refusal. 


AT  LAST  JUSTICE  FOR  SOLICITORS. 

ONVICTIONS  of  solicitors  for  dishonesty,  and 
punishments,  less  than  those  awarded  by  the 
criminal  law,  but  carrying  the  stigma  of  professional 
and  moral  disgrace,  have  been  so  common  in  recent 
years  that  the  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  to  penal 
servitude  of  Benjamin  Greene  Lake  might  have  passed 
almost  unnoticed  in  the  crowd,  if  his  had  not  been  a  very 
special  case.  He  was  no  poor  pettifogging  solicitor 
with  shady  clients,  tempted  to  eke  out  his  meagre  Bills 
of  Costs  by  pilfering  any  small  sums  which  happened 
to  come  into  his  hands  through  the  chance  result  of 
some  casual  and  speculative  action.  When  distrust 
of  the  profession  has  forced  itself  into  the  minds  of  the 
lay  public,  solicitors  have  been  used  to  wmap  themselves 
in  the  mantle  of  a  pharisaical  respectability,  and  pro¬ 
claim  with  much  flourishing  of  trumpets  that  they  and 
such  models  of  professional  respectability  and  righteous¬ 
ness  as  the  firm  of  Lake  and  Lake  were  the  true 
types  of  solicitors,  and  not  such  publicans  and  sinners 
as  passed  the  bar  of  the  Discipline  Committee  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  and  were  ultimately  struck  off 
the  Rolls.  But  there  have  been  so  many  instances  of 
late  showing  that  the  virus  of  untrustworthiness  and 
dishonesty  has  spread  widely  and  epidemically  in  their 
ranks,  that  they  can  no  longer  quiet  their  own  con¬ 
sciences  nor  allay  the  fears  of  the  public  by  continued 
assertion  of  such  smooth  things.  With  the  bankruptcy 
of  many  important  firms  throughout  the  country,  with 
the  conviction  and  sentence  of  Benjamin  Greene  Lake 
before  their  eyes,  and  now  that  of  Arnold  who  has  been 
sentenced  for  similar  offences  to  ten  years’  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  that  is  a  fiction  which  can  no  longer  be  kept  up. 
When  solicitors  of  all  degrees  of  standing  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  have  been  making  shipwreck  of  their  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  the  list  of  casualties  is  at  length  crowned  by 
the  collapse  of  a  firm  like  Lake  and  Lake  whose  chief 
partner  was  the  Benjamin  Greene  Lake  who  passed  within 
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a  few  years  from  the  presidency  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  and  the  Discipline  Committee  to  the  dock 
of  the  Old  Bailey  and  thence  into  penal  servitude  for 
twelve  years,  it  is  time  for  them  and  the  public  to  ask 
themselves  whether  solicitors  have  not  been  thinking  a 
great  deal  too  much  of  themselves,  and  whether  the 
public  has  not  been  thinking  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
solicitors.  Humility,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  set  their 
professional  house  in  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
wholesome  prudence,  distrust  and  suspicion  on  the 
other,  seem  decidedly  like  the  proper  attitude  of  the 
two  parties. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions,  speaking  of  what 
we  may  call  the  corporate  powers  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  these  powers  should  be  extended,  but  that  the 
necessary  restraints  on  its  members  should  be  imposed 
from  without  rather  than  from  within.  The  moral  is 
obviously  pointed  with  emphasis  by  Benjamin  Greene 
Lake’s  case.  If  control  is  not  to  be  resumed  by  the 
great  officers  of  the  Court  of  which  the  solicitors  are 
inferior  officers — the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  who  share  vague 
powers  amongst  themselves  which  would  be  better  for 
being  concentrated  into  the  hands  of  one  of  them — at 
least  the  Discipline  Committee  should  no  longer 
consist  of  solicitors  alone,  and  the  Chairman  should 
be  a  representative  of  the  Court  and  not  a  solicitor 
who  may  have  thousands  of  pounds  of  clients’ 
moneys  in  his  hands  which  he  may  be  daily  manipu¬ 
lating  in  the  fashion  of  Benjamin  Greene  Lake. 
This  should  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  solicitors  them¬ 
selves  if  they  wish  to  avoid  the  suspicion  which 
otherwise  will  always  be  attached  to  their  discipline 
proceedings  :  and  it  should  be  obvious  to  those 
who  will  be  forced  to  introduce  legislation  con¬ 
trolling  solicitors,  as  they  have  introduced  it  in  the 
case  of  companies  and  money-lenders.  The  solicitors 
who  are  financiers  and  speculators  primarily  and  only 
secondarily  lawyers,  are  now  far  more  “  pests  and 
enemies  ”  to  society,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Benjamin  Greene 
Lake  before  it  was  found  that  his  unimpeachable  senti¬ 
ments  were  accompanied  by  very  impeachable  prac¬ 
tices,  than  the  old-fashioned  “speculative”  solicitor, 
in  the  technical  sense,  whom  it  is  the  habit  of  his 
brethren  to  decry  chiefly  because  he  is  usually  an 
obscure  member  of  their  profession.  Their  tempta¬ 
tion  and  their  opportunity  arise  from  the  fact  that 
clients  are  either  too  indolent  or  too  ignorant  to  exercise 
the  most  ordinary  supervision  over  their  own  affairs. 
Moneys  are  put  in  the  hands  of  solicitors,  often  left 
with  them  as  sole  trustees  or  executors  :  these  moneys 
find  their  way  into  the  private  accounts  of  the  solicitors  : 
and  in  the  end  there  is  a  Lake  case. 

The  counsel  for  the  defence  in  that  case  asserted 
that  the  practice  of  mixing  up  clients’  money  with 
the  solicitor’s  was  an  invariable  practice.  The  judge 
more  moderately  put  it  as  a  general  practice.  Why 
have  solicitors  waited  so  long  until  the  frauds  of 
speculating  solicitors  using  their  clients’  money  have 
been  proclaimed  from  the  dock  of  the  Old  Bailey? 
Could  they  not  have  done  something  else  than  elect 
members  of  firms  known  to  be  carrying  on  danger¬ 
ous  speculations  to  the  places  of  honour  in  the 
Law  Society  ?  And  it  would  not  have  been  impos¬ 
sible,  we  should  think,  either  to  have  created  a  pro¬ 
fessional  opinion  which  would  have  made  the  practice 
of  mixing  accounts  disreputable,  or  even  to  make  it 
a  sufficient  reason  for  striking  a  solicitor  from  the 
Rolls.  They  have  been  so  complacently  absorbed 
in  the  consciousness  of  their  own  virtues  that  they 
have  brought  the  profession  into  such  a  condition  that 
they  must  not  complain  if  they  have  to  be  legislated 
for  like  those  pests  of  society,  the  rotten  company- 
promoter  and  the  usurious  money-lender.  They  have 
by  their  position  special  facilities  for  cheating  a 
lazy,  ignorant  and  gullible  public,  which  has  this  ex¬ 
cuse  only  for  its  improvidence,  that  the  tradition  of  the 
“noble  profession”  has  misled  them  to  their  ruin. 
Many  solicitors  have  been  taking  a  more  than  fair 
advantage  of  this  position,  and  the  evil  has  come  to  be 
something  more  than  the  lapses  of  individuals.  In  cir¬ 
cumstances  like  these  the  morale  of  a  whole  profession 
comes  under  suspicion,  and  solicitors  are  bound  in  their 
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own  interests,  as  well  as  in  those  of  their  frightened 
clients,  partly  by  stricter  professional  ethics,  partly  by  re¬ 
organisation  of  their  governing  body,  but  still  more  by 
welcoming  further  restrictive  legislation — a  solicitor  for 
example  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  a  sole  trustee — 
to  help  in  removing  the  terror  which  disclosures  like 
the  Lake  case  have  inspired.  For  we  all  remember  that 
we  can  no  more  escape  from  the  solicitor  ultimately 
than  we  can  escape  the  undertaker. 


IRISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

II. — The  Great  Northern. 

r’PHE  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  runs  for  a 
distance  of  113  miles  and  connects  Dublin  with 
Belfast.  Each  town  with  its  suburbs  contains  some 
300,000  inhabitants  and  is  about  four  times  as  large  as 
Cork,  the  next  largest  place  in  Ireland.  As  in  both 
Dublin  and  Belfast  business  is  greater  than  their 
population  would  suggest,  this  section  of  the  Great 
Northern  may  claim  to  be  the  most  important 
length  of  line  in  the  country.  The  company  is  the 
product  of  a  large  number  of  amalgamations, 
and  even  the  main  line  itself  was  not  constructed 
as  a  single  undertaking.  The  first  part  made  was 
the  portion  between  Belfast  and  Portadown.  This 
belonged  to  the  Ulster  Company  and  was  opened 
throughout  in  1842,  the  first  few  miles  out  of  Belfast 
having  been  in  use  for  some  time  previously.  Mean¬ 
while  a  small  company  had  been  incorporated  to  build 
a  line  thirty-two  miles  long  from  Dublin  to  Drogheda, 
a  task  which  it  only  accomplished  after  eight  years’ 
work.  In  1845  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  Com¬ 
pany  was  formed  to  connect  Drogheda  and  Portadown, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  opening  of  this  in  the  middle 
of  1852  that  communication  from  end  to  end  was  esta¬ 
blished.  The  result  of  all  this  disjointed  enterprise  was 
that  on  a  short  journey  of  113  miles  the  through  service 
was  under  the  control  of  three  separate  administra¬ 
tions,  and  this  unsatisfactory  arrangement  continued 
until  1875,  when  the  first  of  the  series  of  amalgama¬ 
tions  out  of  which  the  present  company  has  grown 
took  place.  The  Dublin  and  Drogheda  then  united 
with  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  Junction  to  form  the 
Northern  of  Ireland.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year  the  combination  was  joined  by  the  Irish  North- 
Western,  and  a  few  months  later  the  Ulster  Railway 
also  was  taken  in  ;  and  on  1  April,  1876,  the  fused 
company  adopted  its  present  title.  Various  smaller 
concerns  have  since  been  absorbed,  including  the  Porta¬ 
down  and  Omagh  and  the  Enniskillen  Bundoran  and 
Sligo,  and  the  Great  Northern  is  now  established  not  only 
all  along  the  east  coast  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  but  also 
at  Londonderry  in  the  north  and  in  the  far  west  at 
Bundoran  on  the  Atlantic.  The  old  Ulster  Railway 
deserves  a  passing  word  of  mention.  The  first  section 
of  it  from  Belfast  to  Lisburn  was  opened  as  long  ago 
as  1839  when  the  only  other  line  in  the  country  was 
that  covering  the  six  miles  between  Dublin  and 
Kingstown.  The  Irish  have  always  shown  a  wise 
liberality  in  their  ideas  as  to  was  what  a  suitable  gauge 
for  their  railways  and  the  Ulster  line  was  originally  laid 
out  on  a  very  large  scale  with  a  space  between  the 
rails  only  ten  inches  less  than  that  adopted  by  Brunei 
on  the  Great  Western.  The  traffic  however  was  far 
from  requiring  any  such  accommodation  and  in  i8qg 
the  company  felt  compelled  to  abandon  the  great  width 
of  track  with  which  they  had  started  and  to  bring  their 
line  into  conformity  with  the  others  which  were  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  country.  Since  that  date  the  Irish 
railways  have  used  for  main  line  work  the  uniform 
gauge  of  5  ft.  3  in. 

The  two  Great  Northern  branches  which  strike  off  to 
the  north-west  from  Dundalk  and  Portadown  consider¬ 
ably  exceed  the  main  line  in  length,  the  distance  from 
Dublin  to  Londonderry  via  Portadown  being  162  miles 
and  that  via  the  Enniskillen  loop  some  thirteen  miles 
more,  while  from  Dublin  to  Bundoran  direct  is  farther 
than  from  London  to  Doncaster.  Via  Portadown  the 
company  also  gives  an  alternative  road  between  Belfast 
and  Londonderry  only  a  very  little  longer  than  the 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties.  In  this  case  the 
difference  in  mileage  is  so  small  that  neither  com¬ 


pany  can  show  a  decided  advantage  but  of  course 
from  places  south  of  the  Belfast  district  the  Great 
Northern  route  to  Londonderry  is  by  far  the 
best.  In  many  of  its  branch  services  the  company  is 
unable  to  rise  above  a  mediocre  level  owing  to  the  fact 
that  much  of  its  track  is  still  only  single  line,  so  that 
the  actual  running  of  the  trains  is  better  than  it  appears 
on  paper.  The  Great  Northern  is  very  closely  in  touch 
with  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  Belfast  itself 
besides  being  the  terminus  of  the  Stranraer  route 
is  in  constant  communication  with  Liverpool,  Fleet- 
wood,  Barrow,  Ardrossan,  and  Greenock  ;  at  Dublin 
there  are  the  Kingstown  and  the  North  Wall  boats  ;  and 
at  Dundalk,  midway  between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  con¬ 
nexion  is  made  with  the  remaining  Holyhead  service, 
that  worked  by  the  North-Western  boats  to  Greenore. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  the  Great  Northern  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  line  between  Greenore  and  Dundalk. 
This  branch  is  operated  entirely  by  the  London  and 
North-Western  which  supplies  for  the  purpose  engines 
and  carriages  of  its  ordinary  standard  patterns  adapted 
of  course  to  the  Irish  wider  gauge  ;  the  English  com¬ 
pany  thus  occupying  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the 
French  P.  L.  M.  in  Algeria. 

The  service  provided  by  the  Great  Northern  on  its 
main  line  having  regard  to  its  local  importance  and  its 
outside  connexions  is  somewhat  disappointing.  Such 
as  it  is  how'ever  it  can  show  a  record  of  continuous,  if 
slow,  progress,  for  the  Irish  railway  managers  have  for¬ 
tunately  not  yet  adopted  the  view  so  largely  held  at 
present  by  their  English  colleagues  that  the  only  way 
to  improve  an  express  train  is  to  make  it  slower. 
Taking  up  the  old  time-tables  at  random  we  see  that 
fifteen  years  ago,  the  Limited  Mail,  the  best  train 
between  Dublin  and  Belfast,  required  three  hours 
for  the  1 13  miles  in  each  direction,  and  no  other 
train  took  less  than  four  hours  on  the  road. 
In  connexion  with  the  Limited  Mail  of  that  period 
there  is  the  following  curious  note  in  the  time-table  : 
“Not  more  than  1  cwt.  of  luggage  allowed  to  each 
passenger  unless  there  be  room  in  the  train,”  which 
makes  an  English  traveller  harassed  by  recent  regula¬ 
tions  at  home  feel  that  the  accommodation  cannot 
have  been  so  very  “limited”  after  all.  In  1895  the 
mail  had  been  quickened  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
the  timing  of  the  best  other  trains  had  come  down  to 
three  hours  and  twenty  minutes  and  three  hours  and 
three  quarters  on  the  down  and  up  journeys  respectively. 
Three  years  ago  breakfast  and  dining  cars  had  made  their 
appearance  and  while  the  speed  of  the  mail  remained 
unchanged  the  timing  of  the  other  trains  had  been 
reduced  to  three  and  a  quarter  hours  in  each  direction. 
To  day  the  general  level  of  the  service  is  slightly  better, 
but  the  mail  is  no  quicker  than  before  and  still  keeps 
up  the  old  exclusion  of  third-class  passengers  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  now  carried  between  Euston 
and  Holyhead. 

Between  Dublin  and  Londonderry  the  trains  are  very 
much  better  than  they  were.  Fifteen  years  ago  the 
mail  took  five  hours  on  the  journey  from  Dublin  and 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  some  time  after  the  return 
mail  had  started  for  the  south  ;  and  the  other  through 
services  were  wretchedly  slow.  By  1895  a  great  im¬ 
provement  had  been  effected  ;  the  mail  starting  earlier 
from  Dublin  and  taking  an  hour  and  a  quarter  less  on 
the  way  arrived  in  Londonderry  early  enough  to  allow 
an  interval  of  more  than  three  hours  before  the  corre¬ 
sponding  train  came  away.  Two  years  later  the  mail 
had  been  further  accelerated  and  sleeping  cars  had  been 
added  to  the  night  trains  ;  and  to  day,  while  there  is  an 
interval  of  over  four  and  a  half  hours  in  which  corre¬ 
spondence  can  be  dealt  with  between  the  arrival  and 
departure  of  the  mails,  by  the  best  other  train  London¬ 
derry  can  be  reached  from  Dublin  in  four  hours  and 
fifty-five  minutes  instead  of  the  five  hours  and  a  half  in 
1895  and  the  six  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes  fifteen 
years  ago.  By  means  of  the  junction  at  Portadown 
the  Belfast  passengers  get  the  benefit  of  all  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Dublin  and  Londonderry  service,  and 
since  the  new  boats  were  put  on  between  Holyhead 
and  Greenore  travellers  by  that  route  reach  London¬ 
derry  at  the  same  time  as  those  going  via  Kingstown. 
In  common  with  the  other  Irish  lines  the  Great 
Northern  has  recognised  the  value  of  tourist  traffic. 
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One  of  the  drawbacks  to  travel  in  the  country  has  been 
the  lack  of  hotel  accommodation  and  the  Company 
has  met  this  difficulty  by  building  hotels  of  its  own 
on  both  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Further  to 
-encourage  the  tourist  an  arrangement  has  been  made 
that  two  or  more  persons  travelling  together,  not 
necessarily  members  of  the  same  family,  can  obtain 
tickets  at  a  reduced  rate. 

The  modern  coaching  stock  of  the  Great  Northern 
is  good.  Through  carriages  are  run  from  Kingstown 
pier  to  Belfast  and  vice  versa  ;  and  the  addition  of 
dining  and  breakfast  cars  to  the  trains  has  been  a  great 
convenience.  Sleeping  carriages  are  run  on  the  only 
journey  whose  length  is  sufficient  to  justify  their  use. 
The  locomotives  employed  on  the  best  trains  are  the 
most  powerful  in  Ireland  and  are  identical  in  their 
principal  dimensions  with  the  new  engines  of  the 
London  and  South-Western.  For  some  miles  north  of 
Dundalk  the  main  line  is  rather  heavy  but  with  such 
engines  as  these  the  Great  Northern  have  a  margin  in 
hand  and  should  be  able  to  improve  their  services  con¬ 
siderably  if  required. 

***  The  next  article  in  this  series  will  be  on  the 
Midland  Great  Western. 


OF  LOYALTY. 

“  Those  who  weep  not  for  kings  shall  weep  for  thee, 
And  Freedom’s  heart,  grown  heavy,  cease  to  hoard 
Her  many  griefs  for  One  ;  for  she  had  poured 
Her  orisons  for  thee,  and  o’er  thy  head 
Beheld  her  Iris.” 

ERHAPS  a  sovereign  could  wish  for  no  higher 
praise,  could  win  no  nobler  epitaph,  than  the  first 
of  these  lines  of  Byron  on  the  young  Princess  Charlotte, 
cut  off  on  the  threshold  of  life  and  of  motherhood. 
These  are  lines  that  should  make  some  of  our  funeral 
panegyrists  of  this  day  hide  their  heads  in  shame  and 
might  teach  the  scholars  and  poets  who  can  see 
nothing  in  Byron,  for  strangely  enough  there  are 
such,  to  review  their  own  revision  of  English  poets. 
Different  indeed  is  the  passing  of  Victoria  from  the 
cruel  death  of  that  hapless  princess,  just  shown  to  life, 
a  flash  of  existence,  just  long  enough  to  signal  what 
might  have  been,  then  suddenly  darkness  again,  un¬ 
broken,  unending.  It  might  seem  impossible  to  find  a 
point  where  the  two  deaths  meet.  Brief  abortive 
existence,  a  promise  of  May  indeed,  but  a  broken 
promise,  barren,  unfulfilled  ;  there  is  the  one  picture. 
The  old  Bible  phrase  gives  the  other.  She  died  full  of 
years  and  honour.  And  so  Victoria  slept  with  her 
fathers,  and  Edward  her  son  reigned  in  her  stead.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  finished  picture,  a  more 
full  perfect,  and  completed  story  than  that  of  Queen 
Victoria.  An  heir  to  succeed  her  ;  an  heir  to  succeed 
him  ;  all  the  national  hopes  of  her  youth  harvested  ; 
the  seeds  of  empire  already  bearing  fruit ;  every¬ 
thing  that  she  herself  could  do,  done.  Truly 
the  Queen  fulfilled  the  ideal  which  old  Cato  had 
in  mind,  when  he  bids  us  to  avoid  the  ways  of  the 
“  bad  poet,”  who  becomes  careless  and  impatient  as  he 
gets  on  and  slurs  over  his  last  canto.  A  finished  work 
is  the  true  description  of  Victoria’s  life.  One  can  hardly 
get  away  from  it. 

And  yet  Byron’s  line  does  discover  a  meeting  point  in 
the  deaths  of  the  princess  and  the  queen.  Both  by 
extrinsic  dignity  were  entitled  to  respect,  both  by  their 
national  position  had  an  indefeasible  claim  to  loyalty, 
both  in  death  won  a  nation’s  tribute  to  themselves, 
as  though  they  had  not  been  royal.  Spontaneous  grief 
leaves  no  thought  for  satisfying  claims.  It  is  literally 
true  on  this  day  that  those  who  love  not  kings  are 
mourning  Victoria  ;  probably  many  are,  who  actively 
hate  monarchy  ;  thousands  are  who  with  no  anti-kingly 
convictions  would  yield  nothing  to  a  monarch  they 
would  not  to  a  man  ;  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  know 
nothing  of  institutions  and  forms  of  government,  but 
much  of  a  person.  There  was  something  extraordinary 
in  the  sudden  change  to  black  that  came  over  the  face 
of  London  on  Wednesday  morning.  It  was  almost  as 
though  in  the  night  it  had  snowed  black  on  men, 
women,  and  children  alike.  And  this  was  no  machine- 
made,  state-directed  transformation.  There  was  not 


time  for  such.  So  much  so,  that  it  was  surprising  that 
everyone  could  even  get  his  black  so  quickly.  The 
rich  and  the  moderately  rich,  of  course,  would  have 
it  by  them  ;  not  so  the  others.  The  flower-girls  by 
S.  Mary-le-Strand  would  have  but  one  “  best  hat  ”  and 
very  certainly  that  would  not  be  black  ;  the  boys 
crying  the  halfpenny  papers  had  their  black,  too  ;  and 
they  have  not  much  margin  for  spare  ties. 

Of  course,  fashion  does  come  into  the  matter ;  of 
course,  many  wear  mourning  only  because  others  do  or 
from  thinking  others  will  ;  and  some  because  they 
think  the  observance  carries  with  it  a  certain  distinction 
for  themselves.  But,  without  blinking  these  truths, 
which  would  be  a  very  weak  thing  to  do,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  see  in  this  quiet  demonstration  a  vast 
amount  of  honest,  deep  feeling.  It  is  affection  for  a 
noble  woman. 

There  is  a  difference  between  such  sympathy  and 
loyalty.  Loyalty  and  affection  may  indeed,  and  in  this 
case  do,  coincide  ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  thing. 
Nor  is  the  chivalrous  enthusiasm  for  a  young  girl 
called  to  the  tremendous  burden  of  Queenship,  an 
enthusiasm  whose  aftermath  has  coloured  all  Victoria’s 
reign,  the  same  thing  as  loyalty.  One  is  of  grace, 
the  other  is  of  duty.  Loyalty  springs  from  and 
carries  with  it  obligation.  A  king  has  a  strict  right 
to  loyalty :  he  has  not  the  same  right  to  personal 
affection.  The  very  use  of  the  word  in  other  connexions 
unconsciously  points  to  this.  We  do  not  use  the  word 
except  of  the  relation  between  two  persons,  one  of 
whom  has  some  claim  on  the  other,  and  it  is  generally 
a  claim  rising  out  of  some  office.  A  secretary  may  be 
disloyal  to  his  chief ;  a  minister  to  the  Premier  ;  or  to 
the  Cabinet,  or  the  Government.  A  curate  may  be  dis¬ 
loyal  to  his  vicar,  or  a  rector  to  his  bishop.  A  captain 
may  be  disloyal  to  his  colonel ;  a  colonel  to  his  general. 
In  a  slightly  borrowed  sense,  any  man  may  with  great 
ease  be  disloyal  to  his  professions,  or  to  his  principles. 
In  the  highest  region  of  all,  a  Christian  may  be  dis¬ 
loyal  to  Christ. 

Abstracting  from  the  last,  a  supreme  relationship 
standing  by  itself,  absolutely  apart,  not  comparable 
to  anything  else  ;  in  all  these  instances,  there  might  be 
affection  without  loyalty,  there  might  be  loyalty  with¬ 
out  affection.  Many  a  man  has  personally  been  deeply 
attached  to  his  chief  but  yet  publicly  has  given  him 
away.  Many  another  has  fulfilled  to  the  extreme 
suggestion  of  scruple  his  whole  duty  to  his  master, 
but  at  the  same  time  cordially  hated  him.  The  truth 
is  that  loyalty  does  not  arise  out  of  the  relation  of 
brotherhood  at  all  ;  it  arises  out  of  the  relation  of 
an  inferior  to  a  superior.  It  is  the  response  of  the 
inferior  to  the  claim  on  him  of  a  superior  as  such. 
And  since  the  claim,  which  towered  above  all  others 
in  the  middle  ages,  was  that  of  the  king  on  his 
people,  that  claim  and  the  response  came  to  be 
supremely  identified  with  loyalty.  It  is  a  modern  con¬ 
ception,  perhaps  largely  the  outcome  of  the  feudal 
organisation  of  life.  Neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  knew 
the  idea.  They  had  a  full  sense  of  the  claims  of  law, 
of  the  duty  of  obedience  ;  but  in  this  claim  there  was  no 
personal  element,  which  instinctively  one  feels  to  be 
necessary  to  loyalty.  The  nearest  to  it  was  the  early 
Roman  conception  of  the  relation  of  child  to  parent. 
That  between  citizen  and  Roman  emperor  was  not 
loyalty.  It  might  be  fear,  it  might  be  self-interest,  it 
might  be  love,  it  might  be  admiration  ;  usually  it  was 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  of  these.  But  we  do 
not  find  in  imperial  Roman  literature  any  conception  of 
loyalty  such  as  we  have  in  Shakespeare. 

Naturally  so  peculiar  and  complex  an  idea,  which  had 
become  bred  in  the  European  almost  as  an  instinct,  gave 
rise  in  later  days  to  much  casuistry.  It  was  the  old  story  : 
people  began  to  think  ;  they  wanted  to  know  why:  they 
found  a  fact,  of  which  they  demanded  an  explanation 
that  should  take  no  account  of  the  fact’s  history.  Hence 
mistakes,  recrimination,  impossible  theories  on  either 
side.  Why  should  you  be  loyal  to  a  bad  man  because 
he  has  unparalleled  opportunities  of  giving  effect  to  his 
wickedness  ?  A  king  is  but  a  man  and  must  be  criti¬ 
cised  as,  or  even  more  severely  than,  any  other  man. 
If  he  does  not  satisfy  criticism  he  has  no  right  to  loyalty. 
Soon  it  is  discovered  that  it  would  be  positively  wrong 
to  be  loyal  to  him.  Every  man  is  as  good  as  the  king, 
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and  <s  entitled  to  judge  for  himself  on  the  king’s  claim, 
and  to  act  accordingly.  On  the  other  side,  to  give  a 
rational  or  at  any  rate  a  convincing  ground  for  loyalty, 
the  king  was  made  the  Vicar  of  God.  Divine  Right 
was  pressed  with  passive  obedience  as  its  complement. 
Both  sides  felt  the  inconvenience  of  their  position.  Even 
the  triumphant  Cromwell  knew  that  sheer  loyalty  to  the 
King  was  a  great  fact  and  that  some  way  or  another 
it  was  connected  with  conscience.  He  realised,  too, 
before  he  died,  that  it  was  a  valuable  element  in 
national  life  ;  and  wished  to  enlist  it  on  his  own  side  by 
substituting  a  change  of  dynasty  for  a  change  of  con¬ 
stitution,  with  himself  as  king.  On  the  other  side, 
facts  made  the  theory  of  Divine  Right  so  awkward  to 
vindicate  that  automatically  it  disappeared. 

Happily  we  in  England  have  for  so  long  been 
free  from  any  practical  need  to  meet  the  problem 
how  to  square  duty  to  the  sovereign  with  dislike 
or  condemnation  of  the  person,  that  for  us  all  such 
points  of  casuistry  have  but  the  academic  interest  of 
curious  and  ancient  speculation.  Long  may  their 
interest  remain  academic  ! 


IMPRESSIONISTS  IN  LONDON. 

HE  Hanover  Gallery  is  making  another  attempt 
upon  London  with  the  French  impressionists. 
London  has  been  slow  to  bite  during  these  thirty  years  ; 
Monet  is  more  familiar  in  American  backwood  towns 
than  here,  where  we  are  still  digesting  cautiously  a 
previous  school  down  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation 
of  its  Dutch  imitators.  The  first  exhibition  here  of  the 
impressionists  was  Durand-Ruel’s  in  1882.  Manet,  as 
well  as  Monet,  Degas,  Renoir  and  others  of  the  second 
period,  was  represented  in  that,  but  apparently  with 
little  success.  Manet,  indeed,  has  never  yet  been 
properly  seen  or  accepted  here  ;  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  his  own  country  he  was  excluded  from 
the  universal  exhibitions  till  1889,  six  years  after  his 
death.  Monet  has  made  some  little  way.  He  had  an 
exhibition  some  ten  years  ago,  and  has  been  seen  at  the 
British  Artists,  New  English  Art  Club,  and  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibitions.  A  sharp  decisive  engagement 
was  fought  over  Degas  in  1892,  just  when  his  pro¬ 
duction  was  becoming  rare.  The  impressionists  of  the 
third  period,  the  Pointillistes,  have  never,  I  think,  been 
seen  at  all,  though  their  reported  methods  have  played 
a  large  part  in  discussion. 

The  present  exhibition  deserves  a  visit  though  it  is 
not  altogether  well  judged.  The  impressionists  are  all 
of  the  second  period,  with  certain  of  their  followers  ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  no  Manets,  and  no  Pointillistes. 
The  first  are  no  longer  easy  to  get,  outside  of  M. 
Durand-Ruel’s  ;  the  absence  of  the  second  is  not  to  be 
regretted,  except  from  a  speculative,  semi-scientific 
point  of  view.  What  is  to  be  regretted  is  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  superstition  of  comradeship  still  directs  such 
accumulations  of  pictures,  and  chokes  the  good  things 
with  indifferent.  There  are  three  or  four  excellent 
Monets,  but  their  effect  is  weakened  by  casual  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  same  painter,  by  a  number  of  second- 
rate  Pissarros  and  Sisleys,  rubbishy  Renoirs,  and 
schoolwork  of  Maufra,  Loiseau,  d’Espagnat  and  so 
forth.  Degas  is  not  represented,  only  his  tiresome 
follower  Zandomeneghi. 

The  time  has  surely  come  when  discrimination  may 
be  expected  in  dealing  with  the  group.  We  discriminate 
now  among  the  “  Preraphaelites  ;  ”  Rossetti  and  Holman 
Hunt  are  seen  to  be  poles  apart  in  their  nature,  though 
agreed,  at  starting,  upon  certain  procedures.  Degas 
apd  Renoir  differ  also,  if  not  so  sharply,  in  their  attitude 
to  life,  and  Renoir  differs  from  Monet  in  having  a  taste 
rather  than  a  gift.  Degas  stands  quite  apart  in  the 
group  by  the  fact  that  he  is  first  and  foremost  a 
designer.  Monet  is  not  a  designer,  but  he  has  a  special 
gift  of  colour-vision.  Renoir  embarked  on  a  programme 
which  required  this  gift,  and  his  feverish  pursuit  of  the 
programme  with  a  defective  gift  has  rendered  him  im¬ 
potent.  What  he  was  originally  might  be  seen  in  the  por¬ 
trait  in  the  last  International  Exhibition,  a  careful  quiet- 
tinted  painting  with  great  charm  of  expression.  Excited 
by  the  new  idea§  of  1871,  ideas  in  which  Monet’s  open- 
air1  method,  Turner’s  sunsets,  Preraphaelite  colour 


and  naivete  all  had  their  share,  he  flamed  up  and 
flickered  in  work  that  had  a  precarious  charm  of  colour 
and  expression,  but  the  pace  was  too  great,  the  path 
too  unsure,  and  the  final  result  is  what  we  get  in  this 
collection,  daubs  without  drawing  or  colour,  messes  of 
deplorable  strawberry  red,  harsh  blue  and  yellow.  The 
attitude  of  his  comrades,  I  think,  has  duped  the  world  ; 
Renoir  had  for  them  something  “  English,”  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  early  Millais ;  eloquent  critics  of  the 
“  advance  guard  ”  have  extolled  him,  and  the  kind  of 
critics  who  reject  a  whole  school  up  to  a  certain  date 
and  then  accept  them  all,  have  swallowed  Renoir  with 
the  rest.  It  would  be  possible  to  pick  out  from  his 
transition  work  pictures  that  would  explain  his  reputa¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  use  in  pretending  that  the  Hanover 
Gallery  examples  are  admirable. 

The  case  of  Pissarro  and  Sisley  is  to  some  extent  the 
same.  Gentle  natures,  unlike  the  rude  Monet,  they 
have  tried  to  outdo  him  in  ungainliness  of  subject  and 
fever  of  handling.  Pissarro’s  is  a  curious  theoretical 
mind  ;  Monet  never  went  over  into  pointillisme,  Pissarro 
did  for  a  time  ;  No.  31  here  has  traces  of  the  excursion. 
Nos.  9  and  26  give  us  Pissarro  and  Sisley  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  sober  limpid  school  of  Corot  ; 
Pissarro’s  Pommiers  en  Jieurs  (13)  is  the  best  example 
here  of  what  he  has  done  under  the  new  inspiration. 
Monet  himself  is  shown  at  his  worst  as  well  as  his 
best.  La  Terrasse  de  Vetheuil  (4)  is  a  scramble  of 
tones  from  ill-chosen  ill-treated  material.  Chemiiv 
Creux ,  Villerville  (24)  gives  us  a  V-shaped  gash 
opening  on  the  sea,  so  ugly  that  one  cannot  attend 
to  the  tone-effect.  So  in  Chemin  Creux  (49)  the  sticks 
and  bunches  of  young  trees  perched  upon  a  bank 
of  fuzzy  undergrowth,  and  the  abominable  accident  of 
their  perspective  distress  the  eye  too  much  to  let  it 
enjoy  the  sky  which  they  intended  to  throw  into  relief. 
The  two  sea-pieces  at  Etretat  and  Varangeville  have  no- 
such  aggressive  faults,  we  follow  the  furious  dash  at 
the  illumination  of  the  hour  less  impeded.  But  in 
Gel'ee  blanche  (19)  and  Effctde  Neige  (3)  the  right  matter 
offers  itself  to  the  narrow-gifted,  impatient,  omni¬ 
vorous  painter  ;  there  are  no  tangles  of  brushwood 
and  foliage  to  thrash  at  desperately,  no  malig¬ 
nant  forms  defeating  a  radiant  effect ;  in  the  first 
the  rosy  frosty  smoke  blots  out  detail,  transforming  the 
trees  into  ghosts  of  ethereal  tone  ;  in  the  other  a  mantle 
of  snow  does  the  same  tender  office.  On  the  far  bank 
of  the  river  a  flush  of  light  strikes  ;  above  it  the  sky  is 
golden  green  and  reflects  itself  in  the  river  ;  the  near 
bank  is  in  shadow,  its  upward  surfaces  reflect  the  paler 
sky,  those  more  steeply  inclined  take  the  blue  comple¬ 
mentary  to  the  rosy  illumination.  In  subjects  like  these, 
when  nature  is  simple  enough  for  an  artist  who  must 
work  under  her  immediate  present  stimulus,  we  get  the 
essence  of  Monet,  and  it  is  a  rare  one. 

Of  the  followers  little  need  be  said.  None  of  them 
matches  his  master  in  fineness  of  eye  for  tone,  and  a 
tyranny  of  the  palette  shows  in  their  work.  The  quite 
unreasonable  banishment  of  ochres  and  umbers  from 
the  list  of  pigments  drives  them  to  use  emerald  green 
or  bright  violet  for  a  hundred  subtle  tints,  which  might 
theoretically  be  composed  from  the  primary  colours  of 
the  spectrum,  but  in  hurried  practice  are  not.  The 
green  of  such  painting  is  as  much  a  convention  as  the 
brown  of  an  older  school. 

I  may  mention  in  this  connexion  that  The  Studio  for 
January  publishes  some  excellent  reproductions  of 
paintings  by  Manet,  the  more  welcome  since  one  or 
two  or  them  have  not  found  their  way  into  the  books 
and  magazines  before.  With  them  is  printed  an  article 
by  M.  Antonin  Proust.  The  article  contains  some 
interesting  recollections,  but,  rash  as  it  may  seem 
for  a  foreigner  to  criticise  a  former  Minister  of 
Fine  Arts  and  lifelong  friend  of  Manet,  I  find  in 
it  a  good  deal  of  the  bewildering  looseness  that  charac¬ 
terises  the  history  of  this  period.  As  I  have  once  before 
remarked,  the  recollections  of  a  painter’s  close  associates 
are  often  the  most  misleading,  because  ideas  and  im¬ 
pressions  get  dated  backwards,  and  one  man,  for  a 
friend,  swallows  up  a  group.  Thus  M.  Proust  dates 
back  to  1852  Manet’s  introduction  of  fresh  delicate  colour 
in  place  of  brown,  and  his  habit  of  open-air  painting 
instead  of  work  in  a  studio.  Now  in  1852  Manet  was 
at  the  beginning  of  his  schooling  under  Couture  ;  his 
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debut  at  the  Salon  was  in  1861,  and  for  some  time  after 
that  he  was  still  a  black  and  brown  painter.  Even  in 
1863  the  famous  Dejeuner  sur  P Herbe  is  painted  in  con¬ 
ventional  studio  tones  of  green,  black  and  ivory.  M. 
Proust  says  that  picture  “  is  remarkable  in  the  artist’s 
career  as  being'  the  first  example  of  that  wonderful  effect 
of  quivering  light,  which  later  was  seen  in  full 
force  in  works  still  more  famous,  such  as  the 
Barque  (PA  rgenteuil.  ”  This  is  pure  fancy;  it  was  the 
modern  dress  of  the  men  that  startled  the  public,  and 
the  rude  simplification  of  drawing,  not  any  vibration 
of  tones  ;  the  painting  is  as  different  from  the  broken 
painting  of  the  Argenteuil  as  can  well  be.  Other 
accounts  agree  that  Manet  first  painted  out  of  doors  in 
1870,  and  the  pictures  support  the  story.  “  He 
travelled  in  Holland,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain  ”  says  M. 
Proust,  dating  the  travels  after  the  six  years  with 
Couture,  and  dating  the  influence  of  Velazquez  at  this 
point.  There  is  some  confusion  about  the  travels  ;  one 
account  dates  a  journey  to  Holland  before  the  schooling  ; 
others  a  visit  to  Germany  and  Italy  after  it.  Tintoretto, 
whom  Manet  copied,  was  an  influence  in  this  journey, 
and  the  result  of  it  was  a  number  of  sacred  pictures,  most 
of  them  destroyed.  The  journey  to  Spain,  in  any 
case,  was  later  (1865)  ;  it  was  in  the  Louvre  that  the 
Spanish  masters  took  hold  of  Manet,  and  most  of  his 
Spanish  subjects  were  painted  before  he  set  foot  in 
Spain.  Le  Torero  Mort  given  in  The  Studio  is  the  only 
remaining  fragment  of  the  Combat  des  Taureaux  of  1864. 
One  or  two  of  the  other  pictures  given  are  early  work. 
Thus  “La  Femme  aux  Cerises  ”  is  the  Chanteuse  des 
Rues  shown  at  Martinet’s  in  1863,  and  the  beautiful 
“Femme  au  Perroquet  ”  in  her  rose  peignoir  is  the 
Jeune  Dame  en  1866  of  Manet’s  ’67  exhibition.  The 
splendid  Joueuse  de  Guitar e  is  of  the  same  date.  We 
shall  understand  Manet  better  if  we  do  not  read  into 
pictures  of  this  period  the  characteristics  of  his  work 
from  1870  onwards,  characteristics  that  he  shares  with, 
and  probably  derived  from  Monet.  D.  S.  M. 

P.S. — Since  writing  on  Alfred  Stevens  at  the  Old 
Masters,  I  find  that  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Collmann, 
pendant  to  that  of  Mrs.  Collmann  at  the  Tate  Gallery, 
has  been  lent  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and 
is  hung  on  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Art  Library. 
The  Museum  has  bought  from  the  same  family  a  lovely 
head,  a  study  for  that  of  “  Valour”  in  the  Wellington 
monument,  as  well  as  two  studies  for  the  portrait  bust 
of  a  child.  The  sanguines  in  possession  of  the 
Museum  have  been  photographed  and  are  in  process 
of  printing.  Sir  James  Linton  has  been  good  enough 
to  send  me  his  recollections  of  a  visit  to  the 
studio  of  Alfred  Stevens  after  his  death.  He 
says  “amongst  other  things  it  contained  a  picture 
of  the  ‘  Virgin  and  Child,’  a  most  beautiful  and 
masterly  work.  I  was  so  struck  by  it  that  I  asked  if  it 
was  an  original  or  a  fine  copy.  I  was  assured  it  was 
an  original.  I  have  often  wondered  what  became  of 
it  ”  (I  have  never  seen  any  reference  to  this  picture) 
Sir  James  continues,  “  I  cordially  agree  with  you  as 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  placing  the  Duke  on  horse¬ 
back  so  as  to  finish  the  composition  of  the  monument 
in  S.  Paul’s,  and  as  you  say,  it  should  be  as  Stevens 
left  it.  I  remember  it  in  his  studio  and  my  recollection 
is  that  at  such  a  height  it  would  be  quite  finished 
enough  and  I  would  not  have  it  touched  by  anyone.” 


MR.  SHAW  CRESCENT. 

TTAVING  regard  to  the  commonweal,  Mr.  Shaw 
bemoans  the  existence  of  “  reputations  ”  in  art, 
and  vents  a  hope  that  the  attractive  specimen  acquired 
by  himself  will  decay  quickly.  If  he  is  sincere  in  this 
protestation,  he  must  change  his  tactics.  He  is  not 
going  the  right  way  about  the  business.  His  new 
book*  will  increase  the  bulk  of  his  reputation,  and  will 
make  it  more  durable.  In  these  “Three  Plays  for 
Puritans  ”  he  has  made  a  perceptible  advance  from  the 
point  he  occupied  in  those  “  Plays,  Pleasant  and 
Unpleasant.” 

When  a  well-known  writer  is,  like  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his 

*  “  Three  Plays  for  Puritans.”  By  Bernard  Shaw.  (Grant 
Richards.) 
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forty-fifth  year,  people  are  apt  to  assume  that  he  cannot 
further  advance.  He  may,  it  is  thought,  increase  his 
reputation  by  repeating  himself,  but  cannot  increase  it 
by  doing  anything  better  than,  or  in  kind  different 
from,  what  he  has  done  before.  And  usually  this 
popular  assumption  is  quite  correct.  Nine  lustres 
exhaust  from  a  writer  any  vital  stuff  that  may  be  in 
him.  Th.e  question  is  not  of  the  amount  he  has  to 
express,  but  simply  of  the  time  during  which  he  has 
tried  to  express  it.  The  small  writer  cetat  30  will  have 
relatively  as  much  left  in  him  as  the  great  writer  setat 
30  ;  and  neither  will  have  anything  to  express  fifteen 
years  later.  Be  there  never  so  great  an  amount  of 
vital  stuff  in  a  man — in  other  words,  if  he  be  a  genius — - 
he  will,  nevertheless,  be  on  the  shelf  (however  devoutly 
he  may  believe  himself  to  be  sur  le  tapis )  so  soon  as  his 
ninth  lustre  is  fulfilled.  But  to  this  rule  there  are,  here 
and  there,  a  few  glaring  exceptions,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
happens  to  be  one  of  them.  I  care  not  that  he  is  in  his 
forty-fifth  year  :  he  is,  I  assure  you,  a  young  writer  ; 
he  is  still  in  an  early  state  of  development.  I  will  not  try 
to  determine  whether  he  be  a  great  writer  or  otherwise. 
But  I  do  insist  that  you  should  regard  him  as  a 
young  one.  Perhaps  it  will  help  you  if  I  venture  for  a 
moment  into  that  first-personal  manner  which  Mr.  Shaw 
himself  has  used  to  such  effect.  I  am,  I  believe,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  young  writer.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
think  you  know  all  about  Mr.  Shaw.  You  think  his 
ideas  and  his  methods  are  fixed,  and  that  he,  as  a 
writer,  must  continue  to  be  exactly  what  he  already  is. 
Now  let  me  give  you  a  striking  proof  of  your  error. 
Mr.  Shaw  and  I,  as  writers,  are  exactly  connate. 
Thirteen  years  ago,  when  the  writing-instinct  first 
stirred  in  me,  one  of  my  relatives  was  writing  a  weekly 
“London  Letter”  for  a  well-known  journal  in  Scar¬ 
borough.  I  implored  that  1  might  be  allowed  to  write 
it  for  him,  claiming  no  reward.  He  assented.  I  well 
remember  that  the  first  paragraph  I  wrote  was  in 
reference  to  the  first  number  of  “  The  Star,”  which  had 
just  been  published.  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  in  his  edi¬ 
torial  pronunciamiento,  had  been  hotly  philanthropic. 
“  If,”  he  h?»d  written,  “  we  enable  the  charwoman  to 
put  two  lumps  of  sugar  in  her  tea  instead  of  one,  then 
we  shall  not  have  worked  in  vain.”  My  comment  on 
this  was  that  if  Mr.  O’Connor  were  to  find  that  char¬ 
women  did  not  take  sugar  in  their  tea,  his  paper  would, 
presumably,  cease  to  be  issued  I  believe  the  paragraph 
had  a  great  success,  in  Scarborough.  Recalling  it,  I 
do  not  think  much  of  it.  I  quote  it  merely  to  show 
that  I,  who  am  still  regarded  as  a  young  writer, 
am  exactly  connate  with  Mr.  Shaw.  For  it  was  in 
this  very  number  of  “The  Star”  that  Mr.  Shaw,  as 
“  Corno  di  Bassetto,”  made  his  first  bow  to  the  public. 
Thitherto  he  had  confined  himself  to  speaking  on 
platforms,  talking  to  his  friends,  reading  books.  He 
had  never,  before  the  year  1888,  been  induced  to 
express  himself  in  writing.  And  thus  he  is  as  young  a 
writer  as  I  am.  He  is  still  perched  on  the  lap  of  the 
gods.  Almost  every  man  who  has  a  vocation  to  writ¬ 
ing  takes  to  his  pen,  as  I  did,  when  he  is  fifteen  years 
old.  Mr.  Shaw  did  not  take  to  his  before  he  was 
twenty-eight.  As  I  have  already  suggested,  the 
amount  that  a  writer  has  still  to  express,  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  novelty  in  its  expression,  depends  entirely  on 
the  time  during  which  he  has  been  writing.  Thus, 
since  the  writer  who  begins  at  the  normal  age  becomes 
barren  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  Mr.  Shaw,  glaring 
exception  that  he  is,  will  have  celebrated  his  fifty- 
eighth  birthday  before  we  can  pass  any  definite  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  powers.  If  his  future  progress  in  drama¬ 
turgy  be  in  ratio  to  his  progress  during  the  past  three 
years,  he  will  leave  behind  him  an  immortal  name.  So 
I  advise  him  to  “  slow  down”  at  once. 

When  he  published  his  “  Plays,  Pleasant  and  Un¬ 
pleasant,”  I,  knowing  him  to  be  quite  young  and 
malleable,  thought  it  well  to  urge  him  not  to  go  in  for 
serious  drama.  “Arms  and  the  Man”  and  “You 
Never  Can  Tell  ”  seemed  to  me  much  better,  much  more 
sincere  and  genuine,  as  comedic  farces  than  were 
“  Mrs.  Warren’s  Profession  ”  and  the  rest  as  serious 
plays.  Nor  has  my  opinion  changed  in  the  meantime. 
In  his  serious  plays  Mr.  Shaw  was  not  himself.  He 
was  still  the  youth  groping  his  way  to  self-expression, 
and  groping,  as  so  many  youths  do,  in  the  wrong 
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direction,  under  the  wrong  master.  Hanging  on  to 
the  coat-tails  of  even  the  wrong  master  is  healthy 
exercise  for  a  youth  ;  it  strengthens  his  muscles,  and  so 
forth.  But  such  exercise  must  not  be  overdone.  Mr. 
Shaw  has  loosened  his  hold  on  Ibsen’s  coat-tails  not 
too  soon.  I  admit  that  his  serious  plays  were  exceed- 
ingly  good  pastiches  of  Ibsen,  and  that  in  time  he  could 
have  written  serious  plays  to  which  one  could  have 
given  higher  praise  than  that.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
not  born  to  write  serious  plays.  He  has  too  irrespon¬ 
sible  a  sense  of  humour.  This  sense  he  never 
could  have  suppressed  so  utterly  as  to  prevent 
it  from  marring  his  plays  ;  and,  as  it  is  his 
greatest  gift,  one  does  not  wish  him  to  suppress  it 
at  all.  Again,  he  is  (though  he  may  deny  that  he  is) 
incapable  of  portraying  satisfactorily  those  human 
passions  which  must  form  the  basis  of  serious  drama. 
In  all  his  serious  plays,  he  tried  (and  tried  very  cleverly) 
to  reproduce  Ibsen’s  women.  These  creatures  are 
tolerable  and  admirable  because  they  are  warmly  human, 
warmly  alive.  But  Mr.  Shaw  never  could  get  further 
than  their  surface-characteristics.  And  the  result  was 
that  his  heroines  were  quite  appalling.  They  were 
merely  dowdy  and  ill-conditioned  figures — wasps  with¬ 
out  waists.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  have  seen  the 
last  of  them.  Now  that  Mr  Shaw  has  got  clean  away 
from  the  Ibsen  formula,  and  makes  no  attempt  at 
dealing  seriously  with  the  great  issues  of  human  life, 
his  heroines  are  quite  delightful  and  (as  far  as  they  go) 
quite  real. 

The  first  of  the  plays  in  this  book  is  a  melodrama, 
the  second  an  extravagant  historical  comedy,  the  third 
a  romantic  “adventure.”  In  fact,  the  form  of  them  is 
quite  frivolous.  Seriousness  enters  into  them  now  and 
again,  but  inheres  in  them  never.  In  “  Mrs.  Warren” 
and  the  rest  it  was  the  form  that  was  serious,  and  the 
frivolity  that  could  not  be  kept  out.  The  change  in  Mr. 
Shaw’s  method  is  welcome  because  he  himself  is  a 
jester  with  serious  interludes,  not  an  occasionally  jocular 
seer.  The  new  method  is  for  him  the  artistic  method. 
All  three  plays  are  presented  on  a  large,  loose  scale 
which  is  about  as  far  as  anything  could  be  from  the 
strait,  strict  form  of  his  early  plays — as  far  from  it  as  Mr. 
Shaw’s  true  self  is  from  Ibsen’s.  And  Mr.  Shaw  uses 
this  large,  loose  scale  in  a  thoroughly  masterly  way, 
having  found  it  for  himself  by  the  light  of  nature,  and 
not  having  imposed  it  on  himself  as  a  duty.  I  admit 
that  the  last  play,  “  Captain  Brassbound’s  Conversion,” 
is  not  masterly.  The  admission  is,  indeed,  wrung  from 
me  by  the  fact  that  I  elaborately  disparaged  the  play  in 
these  columns  a  few  short  weeks  ago.  Nevertheless, 
it  marks  a  distinct  advance  from  the  serious  plays  :  it 
is  much  more  capable  than  were  they  of  being  treated 
with  respect.  Of  the  first  play,  “  The  Devil’s  Disciple,” 
I  have  also  written  here,  and,  reading  it,  I  have  nothing 
to  subtract  from  the  praises  I  heaped  on  it  after  seeing 
it  acted.  The  second  play,  “  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,” 
is  quite  new  to  me.  It  is,  I  think,  far  the  best 
thing  Mr.  Shaw  has  yet  done.  Every  scene  in  it 
is  delicious.  Most  of  the  scenes  are  mere  whimsical 
embroidery,  a  riotous  sequence  of  broadly  humorous 
incidents.  But  some  of  them,  very  cleverly  woven 
in,  are  true  psychological  comedy.  Both  Caesar  and 
Cleopatra  are  perfectly  credible  studies.  Of  course, 
if  Mr.  Shaw  had  tried  to  portray  Caesar  in  some 
really  serious  love  affair,  or  to  give  us  Cleopatra 
in  the  Antonian  phrase,  he  would  have  failed  utterly. 
But  here,  merely,  is  Caesar  as  an  important  public  man 
who  knows  that  a  little  chit  of  a  girl-queen  has  taken  a 
fancy  to  him,  and  is  tickled  by  the  knowledge,  and 
behaves  very  kindly  to  her,  and  rather  wishes  he  were 
young  enough  to  love  her.  This  kind  of  emotion  Mr. 
Shaw  can  delineate  sharply  and  truly.  Nor  could  the 
kittenish  admiration  of  Cleopatra  for  her  hero  have 
been  more  sympathetically  shown  to  us.  I  wish  very 
much  that  this  play  could  be  produced.  But  it  would 
cost  many  thousands  of  pounds,  and  managers  are  coy 
of  a  vast  production  which  is  not  the  setting  of  some 
vast  dramatic  motive.  Indeed,  there  is,  as  I  have  more 
than  once  demonstrated,  an  artistic,  besides  a  financial, 
objection  to  such  a  production.  Nevertheless,  if  I  were 
a  very  rich  manager,  I  should  produce  the  play,  if  only 
to  watch  how  a  modern  British  audience  would  be 
affected  by  the  early  Briton  whom  Mr.  Shaw  has  foisted 


into  his  play.  Mr.  Alfred  Bishop  would  be  engaged  by 
me  for  this  part.  He  would  be  immense  in  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Shaw’s  prefaces,  notes,  and 
stage-directions  are  not  even  more  delightful  than  the 
plays  themselves.  In  them,  too,  I  find  that  Mr.  Shaw 
has  made  real  progress.  He  has  always  had  a  “  style,” 
in  the  sense  that  he  has  always  been  able  to 
express  accurately,  in  a  live  manner,  the  thoughts  that 
are  in  him.  But  now  he  is  evidently  beginning  to 
realise  that  a  style  may  be  beautiful,  and  ought  to  be 
beautiful,  in  itself.  In  one  of  the  prefaces,  especially, 
in  which  he  describes  the  career  and  character  of 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham,  he  introduces  some  really 
graceful  and  charming  prose.  The  Puritan,  paying 
homage  to  the  Cavalier,  decks  himself  with  some  of 
the  Cavalier’s  own  plumes,  and  looks,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  very  well  in  them.  But  I  hope  Mr.  Shaw  will  not, 
like  so  many  of  our  young  writers,  pay  attention  to 
manner  at  the  expense  of  matter.  I  notice,  with  mis¬ 
giving,  his  use  of  the  word  “stupent.”  He  must 
beware  the  fascination  of  archaisms.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  glad  to  find  in  his  prefaces  evidence  that  he 
has  just  been  reading  Plato.  To  quote  Plato  freely,  as 
he  does,  is  a  very  proper  habit  in  a  young  writer. 

Max. 


A  DULL  LIFE  OF  WAGNER. 

TURN  we  from  tiresome  operatic  politics,  leaving 
Mr.  Higgins  and  his  Syndicate,  should  they  find 
grace,  to  repent  in  private  of  their  crime  against 
English  opera  and  English  music  ;  and  in  this  our  day 
of  bitter  shame  and  humiliation  let  us  distract  our 
minds  with  a  book  which  opera  matters  prevented  me 
touching  last  week.  Or  rather,  we  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Glasenapp’s  “Life  of  Wagner”  after  I  have  offered  a 
few  further  brief  remarks  on  my  subject  of  last  week.  I 
have  conferred  with  several  of  my  critical  brethren  and 
find  them  all  of  the  same  opinion,  that  is,  my  opinion. 
Indeed  it  is  hard  to  see  how  th  :re  can  be  two  opinions 
on  the  matter.  There  are  two  parts  of  the  question  : 
the  first,  is  Mr.  Messager  a  fit  man  to  be  head  of  Covent 
Garden  ;  second,  should  any  foreigner,  and  above  all  a 
Frenchman,  be  head  of  Co  vent  Garden?  The  first  part 
we  shall  now  have  to  leave  until  Mr.  Messager  has 
shown  us  what  he  is  able  to  do  ;  he  will  be  judged,  if 
without  extraordinary  favour,  at  any  rate  without  pre¬ 
judice.  The  second  part  everyone  will  decide  at  once  : 
it  is  monstrous  that  a  foreigner  should  be  head  of  what 
is  our  only  substitute  for  a  National  English  Opera. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  even  at  this  late  hour  to  hope 
that  Mr.  .Messager  will  have  the  tact  to  withdraw  from 
an  arrangement  which  will  certainly  damage  whatever 
small  reputation  he  may  at  present  have  here.  I  repeat 
that,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Press  is  concerned,  he 
will  be  treated  without  any  unkindness.  But  the 
public  is  a  different  matter.  Consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  it  will  be  dead  against  him.  Even  the  public 
is  at  last  beginning  to  understand  that  it  would  be 
better  if  we  had  an  English  Opera  of  our  own  (whether 
it  is  Royal  or  not  does  not  matter)  ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  Covent  Garden 
audience— the  gallery — will  hesitate  to  damn  the 
foreigner  on  the  smallest  pretence.  Nor  can  I  pretend 
to  be  unsympathetic  towards  the  public.  If  Mr. 
Messager  comes  here  I  shall  be  as  impartial  as 
possible  ;  I  shall  try  to  err  on  the  side  of  being  too 
favourable  to  the  unwanted  stranger  within  our  gates  ; 
but,  honestly,  if  Mr.  Messager — or  the  gentleman  he 
stands  for,  Mr.  Carre — comes  to  utter  grief  I  don’t 
think  tears  will  flow  readily  from  these  eyes.  What 
would  be  said  in  Paris  if  an  Englishman  were  appointed 
to  the  chief  post  of  either  the  Grand  Opera  or  the 
Opera  Comique  ?  There  would  be  another  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  twenty  minutes  ;  barricades  would  be  set 
up  in  the  streets  and  rifles  brought  out ;  and 
in  two  or  three  days  the  guillotine  would  be  hard 
at  work  and  the  heads  of  government  officials  and 
opera  managers  would  be  flying  off  at  the  rate  of  good¬ 
ness  knows  how  many  per  minute.  But  no  foreigner 
will  ever  get  an  important  musical  post  in  France. 
They  are  wiser  there  than  the  poor  fatuous  English  are 
here.  They  have  no  music  in  France  and  few  genuine 
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musicians  ;  but  the  make-believes  they  have  for  both 
they  keep  and  treasure — keep  in  the  sense  of  giving 
them  good  berths  and  salaries,  and  treasure  in  the 
sense  of  listening  to  them  as  often  as  their  patience 
will  permit.  In  England  the  powers  that  be — the 
Opera  Syndicate  for  example — resolutely  do  everything 
they  know  to  starve  the  English  musician  and  to 
prevent  his  music  being  heard.  But  the  subject  is  too 
discouraging,  too  sickening  to  dwell  on.  Last  week  I 
treated  the  rumour  with  regard  to  Messager  and  Carr6 
as  a  canard.  Now  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
keep  up  the  pretence.  There  is  no  doubt  we  have  been 
sold  or  given  away.  We  are  to  have,  as  a  witty 
writer  recently  said,  Royal  French  Opera  at  Covent 
Garden.  I  lay  my  hearty  curse  on  the  undertaking. 
There  is  only  one  last  observation  to  make.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Opera  Comique  is  closed  in  the 
summer,  and  therefore  Mr.  Messager — or  Mr.  Carr6 — 
will  be  able  to  attend  to  his  duties  here.  That  is 
absolute  nonsense  and  is  uttered  either  in  ignorance  or 
bad  faith.  The  Opera  Comique  is  not  closed  during 
the  London  season.  And  now,  leaving  Covent 
Garden  in  disgust  let  us  look  at  Mr.  Glasenapp. 

For  years  we  have  been  told  that  in  English  there 
was  no  authoritative  Life  of  Wagner,  and  in  German 
only  one,  Glasenapp’s.  In  the  preface,  the  altogether 
superfluous  preface,  to  the  translation  of  the  first 
volume  of  Glasenapp  Mr.  Ashton  Ellis  says:  “There 
is  absolutely  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  lack  of  a  full 
and  authoritative  English  ‘  Life  of  Wagner,’  for — pace 
Mr.  H.  T.  Finck’s  two  entertaining  volumes— the 
thing  has  never  yet  been  seriously  attempted.”  A 
few  lines  further  on  he  speaks  of  “  the  incomparable 
work  of  Carl  Fr.  Glasenapp.”  I  am  filled  with  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  light  and  airy  way  in  which  Mr.  Ellis 
delivers  what  is,  if  he  only  knew  it,  a  most  dangerous 
challenge.  Mr.  Finck  is  one  of  the  best  equipped 
musical  critics  at  present  exercising  his  function  on  this 
globe  ;  he  is  an  ardent  Wagnerian  who  engaged  him¬ 
self  for  many  years  in  following  up  the  tracks  left  by 
“  the  master  ;  ”  and  in  his  two  “  entertaining  volumes  ” 
he  summed  up  Wagner’s  life-work  in  a  conclusive  way, 
leaving  the  two  said  “entertaining  volumes”  as  the 
best  things  said  about  Wagner  and  possibly  to  be 
said.  To  him  enters  Mr.  Ellis  with  a  friendly,  if 
somewhat  superior,  gibe,  and  the  first  volume  of  Glase¬ 
napp.  Well,  I  have  carefully  read  through  this  first 
volume  of  Glasenapp,  and  my  verdict  is  this  :  that 
it  is  the  most  impudent,  bumptious,  pretentious 
life  of  anyone  which  it  has  as  yet  been  my  mis¬ 
fortune  to  lay  hands  on.  Of  course  it  is  constructed 
on  the  German  plan,  and  that  one  can  forgive.  We 
cannot  help  it  if  a  German,  in  writing  of  a  great  man, 
goes  into  painfully  minute  details  about  the  great  man’s 
uncles,  nephews,  sisters  and  so  on  almost  ad  infinitum. 

It  is  inevitable  that  Glasenapp  should  devote  many 
weary  pages  to  the  Wagner  and  Geyer  family  history, 
to  Adolf  and  Friedrich  Wagner  and  even  a  whole 
special  chapter  to  Richard’s  sister  Rosalie.  One  can 
but  suffer  under  it  and  get  through  with  it  as  fast 
as  possible.  But  what  are  we  to  think  of  a  Life  of 
Wagner  in  heaven  knows  how  many  volumes— this  first 
one  has  nearly  four  hundred  pages— and  not  a  line  of 
criticism  from  beginning  to  end  !  Tons  of  useless  or 
useful  information  are  here  and  endless  quotations  from 
the  contemporary  Press  on  Richard's  early  work,  but  as 
lor  a  sentence  indicating  that  Glasenapp  knows  B  from 
a  bull’s  foot  or  has  the  faintest  sense  of  Wagner’s  real 
position  as  a  creative  musician,  one  cannot  be  found. 
Dreary,  fatuous  anecdotes,  bearing  on  them  the  fair 
bright  stamp  of  utter  untruth,  are  told  at  ten  times  the 
length  that  should  be  allowed  them  if  they  are  told  at 
all — which  they  should  not  be  ;  but  we  are  never  given 
so  much  as  a  vivid  picture  of  the  master’s  daily  life  in 
Leipzig,  Konigsberg,  Riga,  London  or  Paris.  The 
writing  is  nerveless,  entirely  destitute  of  grip  ;  one 
reads  on  and  on  and  the  matter  runs  through  one’s 
mind  as  through  a  sieve  :  it  is  altogether  water  with¬ 
out  anything  solid  to  remain  with  one.  There  is 
nothing  new.  One  recognises  familiar  facts  and  yarns 
as  one  skims  over  the  pages,  but  on  not  one  period 
of  Wagner’s  life  is  any  fresh  light  thrown.  And 
this  is  the  great  and  long-expected  Life  which  is 
to  displace  Mr.  Finck’s  “entertaining  volumes”!  I 


protest  against  such  an  imposition.  Why,  one  learns 
more  from  any  single  chapter  in  Finck  than  from  the 
whole  of  this  wretched  volume.  Mr.  Finck’s  criticism 
may  be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong,  but  at  least  it  is 
criticism.  Mr.  Finck  does  not  dismiss  themes  or 
whole  movements  with  the  unenlightening  remark  that 
they  are  “  strong  ”  or  “  trenchant  ”  ;  he  traces  Wagner’s 
growth  through  the  successive  music-dramas  in  a 
perfectly  intelligible  way.  For  anything  Glasenapp’s 
conveys  to  one’s  mind  a  reader  reading  him  for  in¬ 
formation  would  not  know  whether  the  “  Dutchman  ” 
was  more  or  less  advanced  than  “  Rienzi.”  Of 
course  we  are  told  that  it  is  more  advanced,  just 
as  we  are  told  it  was  written  later  ;  but  mere  affirma¬ 
tion  is  not  demonstration.  Glasenapp  demonstrates 
nothing  :  in  a  peculiar  way  he  seems  to  assume 
that  the  reader  knows  as  much  as  he  does  (which 
is  quite  probable),  and  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
remind  us  of  familiar  facts.  And  the  whole  thing  is 
carried  off  with  an  amusing  air  of  good-natured  superi¬ 
ority.  Mr.  Glasenapp  evidently  considers  himself  a 
great  man.  He  is  mistaken.  This,  his  life-work  and 
masterpiece,  could  have  been  compiled  in  a  few  months 
by  any  industrious  English  journalist ;  it  is  great  only 
in  the  sense  of  forming  a  large,  heavy  book.  In 
England  our  musical  journalism  is  bad  enough  (there  is 
only  one  weekly  paper,  the  “Musical  Standard,”  that 
an  educated  man  or  woman  can  read),  but  the 
journalism  which  accepts  Glasenapp  as  the  prophet 
of  Wagner  is  lower  than  ours.  When  we  inquire 
who  Mr.  Glasenapp  is,  we  speedily  find  that  his  only 
claim  to  distinction  is  that  he  knew  Wagner  and  is  one 
of  the  Bayreuth  mutual  admiration  coterie.  No  one 
else  admires  them,  but  Glasenapp  calls  Wolzogen  a 
distinguished  person  ;  Wolzogen  does  as  much  by 
Glasenapp  ;  they  unite  in  speaking  highly  of  Messrs. 
Ashton  Ellis  and  Houston  Chamberlain,  who  in  turn 
tell  us  how  high  and  mighty  are  Glasenapp  and 
Wolzogen  ;  and  so  the  game  goes  round.  It  is  very 
delightful.  But  it  should  not  lead  us  to  think  them  all 
great  men  nor  to  accept  Glasenapp’s  “  Wagner”  as  a 
“monumental”  work.  I  shall  use  the  volumes  as 
they  appear  to  hurl  at  a  Wagnerite  gentleman  who 
puts  his  street-piano  under  my  windows  and  grinds  out 
the  “  Tannhauser  ”  overture.  J.  F.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM  THE  CHINESE  POINT  OF  VIEW.— IIL 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  one  of  your  journals  I  recently  read  that 
“  the  civilisation  of  China”  is  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.  If  so,  the  methods  they  adopt  to 
attain  their  end  are  singular  indeed  :  but  of  these  I  do 
not  trust  myself  to  speak.  Looting,  wanton  destruc¬ 
tion,  cold-blooded  murder,  and  rape— these  are  things 
which  you  do  not,  I  know,  here  in  England  approve, 
which  you  would  prevent,  I  am  convinced,  if  you  could, 
and  which  I  am  willing  to  set  down  to  the  license  of 
ill-disciplined  troops.  It  is  for  another  purpose  than 
that  of  idle  deprecation  that  I  refer  to  them  in  this  place. 
The  question  always  before  my  mind,  when  you  speak 
of  civilisation,  is  this  : — what  kind  of  men  has  your 
civilisation  produced  ?  And  to  such  a  question  current 
events  in  China  seem  to  suggest  an  answer  not  alto¬ 
gether  reassuring.  But  that  answer  I  do  not  press. 
It  may  be  that  all  culture,  ours  as  much  as  yours,  is  no 
more  than  a  veneer  ;  that  deep  in  the  den  of  every 
human  heart  lurks  the  brute,  ready  to  leap  on  its  prey 
when  chance  or  design  has  unbarred  the  gates.  We 
at  any  rate,  in  China,  lie  under  the  same  condemnation 
as  you  ;  and  our  reproaches,  like  yours,  fly  back  to  the 
mouths  of  them  that  utter  them.  I  pass  therefore, 
from  scenes  like  these,  to  normal  conditions  of  life. 
What  manner  of  men,  I  ask,  are  we,  what  manner  of 
men  are  you,  that  you  should  take  upon  yourselves  to 
call  us  barbarians  ? 

What  manner  of  men  are  we  ?  The  question  is  hard 
to  answer.  Turning  it  over  in  my  thoughts,  hour  after 
hour,  day  after  day,  I  can  hit  on  no  better  device  to 
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bring  home  to  you  something  of  what  is  in  my  mind 
than  to  endeavour  to  set  down  here,  as  faithfully  as  I 
can,  a  picture  that  never  ceases  to  haunt  my  memory 
as  I  walk  in  these  dreary  winter  days  the  streets  of 
your  black  metropolis. 

Far  away  in  the  East,  under  sunshine  such  as  you 
never  saw  (for  even  such  light  as  you  have  you  stain 
and  infect  with  sooty  smoke),  on  the  shore  of  a  broad 
river  stands  the  house  where  I  was  born.  It  is  one 
among  thousands ;  but  every  one  stands  in  its  own 
garden,  simply  painted  in  white  or  grey,  modest  cheerful 
and  clean.  For  many  miles  along  the  valley,  one  after 
the  other,  they  lift  their  blue-  or  red-tiled  roofs  out  of 
a  sea  of  green  ;  while  here  and  there  glitters  out  over 
a  clump  of  trees  the  gold  enamel  of  some  tall  pagoda. 
The  river,  crossed  by  frequent  bridges  and  crowded 
with  barges  and  junks,  bears  on  its  clear  stream  the 
traffic  of  thriving  village-markets.  For  prosperous 
peasants  people  all  the  district,  owning  and  tilling  the 
fields  their  fathers  owned  and  tilled  before  them.  The 
soil  on  which  they  work,  they  may  say,  they  and 
their  ancestors  have  made.  For  see  !  almost  to  the 
summit  what  once  were  barren  hills  are  waving  green 
with  cotton  and  rice,  sugar,  oranges,  and  tea.  Water 
drawn  from  the  river-bed  girdles  the  slopes  with  silver  ; 
and  falling  from  channel  to  channel  in  a  thousand 
bright  cascades,  plashing  in  cisterns,  chuckling  in  pipes, 
soaking  and  oozing  in  the  soil,  distributes  freely  to  all 
alike  fertility,  verdure  and  life.  Hour  after  hour  you 
may  traverse,  by  tortuous  paths,  over  tiny  bridges,  the 
works  of  the  generations  who  have  passed,  the  labours  of 
their  children  of  to-day  ;  till  you  reach  the  point  where 
man  succumbs  and  Nature  has  her  way,  covering  the 
highest  crags  with  a  mantle  of  azure  and  gold  and  rose, 
gardenia,  clematis,  azalea,  growing  luxuriantly  wild. 
How  often  here  have  I  sat  for  hours  in  a  silence  so  intense 
that,  as  one  of  our  poets  has  said,  “you  may  hear  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  rustling  on  the  ground  ;  ”  a  silence 
broken  only  now  and  again  from  far  below  by  voices  of 
labourers  calling  across  the  watercourses,  or,  at  evening 
or  dawn,  by  the  silver  tinkle  of  bells  summoning  to 
prayer  from  the  temples  in  the  valley.  Such  silence  ! 
Such  sounds  !  Such  perfume  !  Such  colour  !  The 
senses  respond  to  their  objects  ;  they  grow  exquisite  to 
a  degree  you  cannot  well  conceive  in  your  northern 
climate  ;  and  beauty  pressing  in  from  without  moulds 
the  spirit  and  mind  insensibly  to  harmony  with  herself. 
If  in  China  we  have  manners,  if  we  have  art,  if  we  have 
morals,  the  reason,  to  those  who  can  see,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  Nature  has  taught  us  ;  and,  so  far,  we  are  only 
more  fortunate  than  you.  But  also,  we  have  had  the 
grace  to  learn  her  lesson  ;  and  that,  we  think,  we  may 
ascribe  to  our  intelligence.  For,  consider  !  herein  this 
lovely  valley  live  thousands  of  souls  without  any  law 
save  that  of  custom,  without  any  rule  save  that  of  their 
own  hearths.  Industrious  they  are,  as  you  hardly 
know  industry  in  Europe  ;  but  it  is  the  industry  of  free 
men  working  for  their  kith  and  kin,  on  the  lands  they 
received  from  their  fathers  to  transmit  enriched  by  their 
labours  to  their  sons.  They  have  no  other  ambition  ; 
they  do  not  care  to  amass  wealth ;  and  if  in  each 
generation  some  must  needs  go  out  into  the  world,  it  is 
with  the  hope,  not  commonly  frustrated,  to  return  to 
the  place  of  their  birth  and  spend  their  declining  years 
among  the  scenes  and  the  faces  that  were  dear  to 
their  youth.  Among  such  a  people  there  is  no  room 
for  fierce  indecent  rivalries.  None  is  master,  none 
servant ;  but  equality,  concrete  and  real,  regulates 
and  sustains  their  intercourse.  Healthy  toil,  suf¬ 
ficient  leisure,  frank  hospitality,  a  content  born  of 
habit  and  undisturbed  by  chimerical  ambitions,  a  sense 
of  beauty  fostered  by  the  loveliest  Nature  in  the  world, 
and  finding  expression  in  gracious  and  dignified 
manners  where  it  is  not  embodied  in  exquisite  works  of 
art — such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  people  among 
whom  I  was  born.  Does  my  memory  flatter  me?  Do 
I  idealise  the  scenes  of  my  youth  ?  It  may  be  so.  But 
this  I  know,  that  some  such  life  as  I  have  described, 
reared  on  the  basis  of  labour  on  the  soil,  of  equality 
and  justice,  does  exist  and  flourish  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  China.  What  have  you  to  offer 
in  its  place,  you  our  would-be  civilisers  ?  Your  reli¬ 
gion?  Alas!  it  is  in  the  name  of  that,  that  you  are 
doing  unnameable  deeds  !  Your  morals?  Where  shall 


we  find  them?  Your  intelligence?  Whither  has  it 
led  ?  What  counter-picture  have  you  to  offer  over 
here  in  England  to  this  which  I  have  drawn  of  life  in 
China  ?  That  is  the  question  to  which,  next  week, 
with  your  permission  I  will  endeavour  to  reply. 

John  Chinaman. 

S.  HELENA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

New  Zealand,  8  December,  1900. 

Sir, — Some  eight  or  nine  months  ago  you  made  a 
suggestion  in  your  columns  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
British  soldiers  in  the  Boer  war  should  be  sent  to 
S.  Helena  instead  of  to  England — a  suggestion  which 
had  a  good  deal  to  recommend  it.  Instead  of  that 
however  several  thousand  Boer  prisoners  have  been 
sent  there,  presumably  mostly  strong  healthy  men  who 
are  no  doubt  kept  confined  chiefly  to  camps  in  different 
portions  of  the  island  and  in  enforced  idleness — an  idle¬ 
ness  which  is  no  doubt  distasteful  to  most  of  them. 

I  would  suggest  that  those  who  are  willing  to  work, 
say  for  a  small  allowance  of  a  shilling  or  so  per  day, 
should  be  allowed  the  option  of  doing  so  under  the  local 
authorities  on  public  works  of  a  remunerative  nature 
such  as  water  conservation,  irrigation,  nurseries  of  fruit 
trees,  &c.  The  island  is  not  the  barren  rock  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  be.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  fairly 
fertile  land  in  the  interior  capable  of  producing  the 
finest  quality  of  fruits — grapes,  bananas,  oranges, 
lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears  &c.,and  which 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  English  market  in  about  a 
fortnight  by  the  fast  steamers  from  the  Cape  and  which 
are  no  doubt  fitted  up  with  cool  chambers  for  fruit 
carrying — thus  enabling  the  fruit  to  be  delivered  in  the 
English  market  in  good  condition  at  the  time  of  year 
when  fruit  is  both  scarce  and  dear.  The  island  being 
in  about  16  degrees  South  latitude  the  seasons  are  of 
course  opposite  to  those  in  England. 

It  is  a  number  of  years  since  I  visited  the  island. 
At  that  time  the  Crown  owned  a  great  deal  of  the  land, 
including  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  good 
arable  land  at  Longwood — the  residence  of  Napoleon — 
which  was  mostly  used  for  pastoral  purposes.  This 
land  and  a  good  deal  more  is  capable  of  fruit  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  aid  of  irrigation  &c.  And  there  are  a 
number  of  excellent  springs  throughout  the  island 
which  might  be  utilised. 

The  present  seems  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  Crown  to  improve  its  own  estates  there  at  a  small 
cost,  besides  obtaining  another  source  of  fruit  supply 
to  the  people  of  England  at  a  time  of  the  year  when 
fruit  is  very  dear  and  almost  unattainable. 

I  am,  & c. 

A  Reader  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


CHINESE  NAMES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Palazzina  Castelli, 

Via  Ferdinando  Bartolommei  6,  Florence. 

Sir, — When  responsible  London  newspapers  habitu¬ 
ally  speak  of  the  ex-Viceroy  Li  Hung-chang  as  “  Li 
Hung,”  and  the  Viceroy  Chang  Chih-tung  as  “  Chang- 
chiTung,”  a  protest  becomes  inevitable.  The  Saturday 
Review  is,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the  only 
organ  of  high  standing  in  which  Chinese  names  are 
consistently  and  correctly  printed  ;  to  the  Saturday 
Review,  therefore,  I  address  myself. 

It  is  surely  time  that  London  editors  understood  the 
simple  fact  that — to  take  the  above  examples — Li  and 
Chang  are  respectively  the  surnames  of  the  individuals 
referred  to  ;  Hung-chang  and  Chih-tung  answering  to 
what  we  call  Christian,  or  personal,  names.  To  speak 
of  Li  Hung-chang,  therefore,  as  Li  Hung  (I  have  even 
seen  Li-hung  !),  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  speak, 
say,  of  a  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  as  Mr.  Smithjo.  1 1  is  a  pity, 
in  the  interests  of  accuracy,  that  so  many  papers  print  the 
ex-Viceroy’s  name  Li  Hung  Chang  instead  of  Li  Hung- 
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chang  ;  the  former  method  presenting'  no  distinction 
between  the  surname  and  the  cognomen,  while  the 
latter  method  differentiates  them  at  a  glance.  How  is 
it  that  publicists  show  such  perverse  ingenuity  in  their 
blundering,  and  never  manage  to  hit,  even  by  accident, 
upon  the  correct  style  ? — I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  H.  Balfour. 


LEADLESS  GLAZE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

19  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.,  17  January,  1901. 

Sir, — The  comments  you  were  pleased  to  make  in 
your  issue  of  the  12th  inst. ,  on  our  letter  to  the 
“Times  ”  on  this  subject,  are  not  conceived  with  your 
usual  discrimination.  It  should  have  been  apparent, 
even  to  the  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  (the  form 
of  expression  is  your  own)  that  we  did  not  make  wilful 
•neglect  on  the  part  of  workers  to  use  precautions  an 
argument  against  the  necessity  for  providing  those 
precautions.  You  evidently  do  not  know  that  the 
majority  of  manufacturers  had  voluntarily  provided 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  their  workpeople 
before  the  commencement  of  the  recent  official  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  question.  Manufacturers  have  long 
studied  to  minimise  the  risks  incurred  by  those  who 
work  in  the  lead.  The  negligence  and  indifference  of 
the  workpeople  have  been  a  standing  trouble  to  them. 
The  public  have  not  been  aware  of  it,  and  as  they  do 
not  read  trade  journals,  the  “Times”  kindly  allowed 
us  to  give  publicity  to  what  is  common  knowledge  in 
the  trade.  We  did  so  not  with  the  view  of  discrediting 
the  precautions  suggested,  but  to  show  that  failure  to 
derive  advantages  from  such  precautions  in  the  past, 
was  due  not  to  the  objection  of  manufacturers  to 
provide  them,  but  to  the  objection  of  employees  to  make 
use  of  them. 

We  and  all  pottery  manufacturers  will  be  glad  when 
science  provides  a  leadless  glaze  that  will  be  as  durable 
as  lead  glaze.  At  present  it  has  not  done  so.- — Yours 
obediently,  Scott,  Greenwood  and  Co. 

[The  editors  of  the  “  Pottery  Gazette  ”  presume  too 
much  on  the  ignorance  of  ourselves  and  of  the  general 
public.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  either  a  potter  or  the 
editor  of  a  potters’  paper  to  know  something  of  what 
goes  on  inside  the  factories.  We  have  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear  and  we  have  used  both  on  the  spot.  But 
they  are  quite  right  in  assuming  that  we  do  not  know 
that  the  majority  of  manufacturers  have  long  studied 
to  minimise  the  risks  incurred  by  those  who  work  in 
lead.  It  is  not  the  way  of  the  Saturday  Review  to 
“  know  ”  that  which  is  not.  No  one  suggests  that 
not  a  single  manufacturer  even  by  a  little  anticipated 
in  some  respects  public  agitation  and  official  action  ; 
but  the  general  synchronism  of  reforming  zeal  amongst 
the  manufacturers  with  energy  at  the  Home  Office  is 
conclusive.  It  is  very  easy  to  throw  a  blind  in  the  face 
•of  the  public  by  indefinitely  asserting  that  precautions 
are  provided.  Take,  for  instance,  arrangements  for 
washing.  Many  average  manufacturers  of  whom  we 
know  could  roundly  say  they  made  such  arrangements. 
But  examination  showed  us  what  arrangements  meant ; 
one  small  basin  for  all  the  workpeople,  the  water  having 
to  be  fetched,  with  not  more  than  two  towels  at  the 
most,  which  naturally  became  charged  with  lead  and 
thus  made  washing  a  danger  instead  of  an  antidote. 
The  workpeople  all  want  to  wash  at  much  the  same 
time,  and-  have  a  fixed  interval  for  dinner.  Is  it  then 
carelessness  which  causes  such  an  arrangement  to 
fail,  as  our  correspondents  claim,  or  is  it  that  such  an 
arrangement  induces  carelessness? — Ed.  S.  R.] 


ANGLING  FOR  SONG-BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

“Clandale,”  Craigmore,  Isle  of  Bute,  Scotland, 

22  January,  1901. 

Sir, — While  Sir  William  Corry  is  being  hauled  over 
the  coals  for  cruelties  to  albatrosses  on  board  one  of 


his  ships,  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  the  attention  of 
Mr.  Cunninghame  Graham  and  the  humane  public 
generally,  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  the  coast  villages  of 
South  Cornwall :  a  custom  which,  while  equal  in  cruelty 
to  the  torturing  of  albatrosses,  is,  at  the  same  time, 
vastly  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope.  Lest  I  should 
do  other  villages  injustice,  I  shall  confine  my  charge  to, 
Polperro,  in  which  delightfully  quaint  spot  I  recently, 
spent  some  fifteen  months,  and  am  therefore  in  a; 
position  to  vouch  for  and  prove  all  I  say  concerning  its, 
customs.  . 

I  assert  then,  that  at  this  season  of  the  year — from 
Christmas  to  March — hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  small, 
birds  are  caught,  as  Sir  William  avers  his  albatrosses 
were  not  caught,  namely,  by  line  and  hook.  The  modus 
operandi  is  simple  as  it  is  cruel.  A  piece  of  strong 
linen  thread — say  3  feet  long — is  secured.  To  one 
end  is  attached  a  wooden  peg  ;  to  the  other  a  crooked  ( 
pin  or  small  hook.  A  tempting  earthworm  ensheaths 
the  hook,  and  one  snare  is  complete.  But  the  Cornish 
fisher  of  birds  takes  dozens  of  each  with  him  when  he , 
meditates  a  day’s  “  sport.”  To  the  fields  above  the 
cliffs  he  goes,  and  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  drives 
in  the  little  wooden  pegs  :  and,  presently,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  too,  God’s  sweet  choristers  may  be 
seen  struggling  in  the  mute  throes  of  a  lingering, 
fluttering  death. 

It  seems  incredible  ;  and  yet  I  have  seen  twenty-two- 
stalwart  fishermen  engaged  in  digging  earthworms  for 
the  above  purpose,  at  the  same  time  !  I  have  seen 
forty  bloody-billed,  silenced  songsters  brought  in  by  one 
youth,  in  one  day  !  Subsequently  I  was  shown  these 
forty  music  and  feather-shorn  martyrs  stewing  together 
in  one  pot — one  scanty  meal  for  a  fisherman’s  family  !  , 
Think  of  it  :  all  that  music  hushed,  all  that  suffering 
inflicted — the  suffering  of  forty  sensitive  little  birds — to 
make  one  paltry  meal  !  I  asked  the  fisherman’s  wife  if 
she  thought  the  game  was  worth  the  candle  :  if  for  so 
little  gain  it  was  worth  while  to  inflict  so  much  torture. 
She  was  surprised  by  my  view  ;  could  not  understand 
my  point  at  first.  But  before  I  left  her  she  admitted 
the  cruelty,  pleading  that  she  had  never  thought  it 
any  different  from  catching  fish.  Indeed  I  believe 
inherited  custom,  and  long  association  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  cruelties  of  the  fishing  trade,  have  contributed  to 
blunt  the  keen  edge  of  sensibility  In  an  otherwise  : 
honest,  healthy-minded  people.  Moreover  there  are 
long  spells  of  bad  weather  when  fishing  at  sea  is  ; 
impossible,  and  “  fishing  ”  for  birds  on  shore  is  easy  : 
when  “every  little  helps  ” — even  a  meal  of  grey-birds,  ' 
blackbirds  and  thrushes.  The  fisherman,  therefore, 
must  not  be  judged  without  reference  to  the  mitigating  ■ 
circumstances  of  his  precarious  calling. 

Nevertheless  this  absolute  torture  of  delicate,  highly  1 
sensitive  birds,  is  a  state  of  things  surely  as  abhorrent  • 
to  the  average  Briton  as  to  several  shocked  but  helpless  ’ 
residents  of  Polperro.  That  beautiful  little  Cornish 
village  is  sadly  in  need  of  a  missionary  from  the  Society  ' 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  personal  thanks  - 
to  you,  Sir,  and  to  those,  your  correspondents,  who 
have  so  valiantly  championed  the  albatross,  for  the 
gratification  you  have  given  me  and  my  friends.  My 
heart  warms  to  “A  Lover  of  Sea  Birds  and  I  feel  : 
sure  he  will  approve  of  my  enlarging  on  his  literary 
reference,  by  pointing  out  that  the  sympathy  of 
Coleridge  was  not  restricted  to  the  albatross,  but  to 

“All  things,  both  great  and  small.” 

You,  Sir,  by  your  determined  defence  of  the  “great”  . 
bird,  have  encouraged  me  to  say  a  word  for  the 
“  small.”- — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Kerr-Lawson. 

[We  are  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Cornish  fishermen 
are  anglers  of  song-birds.  We  have  a  high  admira-  : 
tion  for  the  Cornish  character,  and  especially  for  the 
fisher  folk,  who  seem  mostly  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
magnificent  scenery  which  is  their  home.  We  trust 
some  correspondent  from  Cornwall  may  have  some-  > 
thing  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr,  Kerr-Lawson’s  charge.  -> 
We  are  not  however  the  less  grateful  to  him  for  calling 
public  attention  to  what  he  has  seen. — Ed.  S.  R.j 
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THE  THIRTIETH  OF  JANUARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Littleton  Manor  House,  Winchester, 
13  January,  1901. 

Sir, — I  venture  to  appeal  for  your  support  in  extend¬ 
ing  the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  King  Charles’ 
martyrdom.  He  occupies  an  unique  place  in  the 
Kalendar,  being  the  one  saint  canonised  by  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  the  only  martyr  who  laid  down  his  life  for 
her  sake. 

The  services,  formerly  in  the  Prayer  Book,  have  never 
been  abrogated  by  Convocation,  and  it  is  therefore  open 
to  any  priest  to  revive  them. 

Already  many  have  done  so  and  I  believe  many  others 
wit  be  willing  to  do  so.  In  many  cases  I  have  been 
told  the  obstacle  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  copies 
of  the  Service. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
supply  copies  to  any  incumbent,  who  will  consent  to 
revive  the  Service  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

Herbert  Vivian, 
President  of  the  Legitimist  Club. 


ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  AND  UNIVERSITY 

TRAINING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  14  January,  1901. 

Sir, — Last  November  the  President  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Assistant  Teachers  in  his  address  to  the 
annual  conference  of  that  body  held  at  Manchester 
said  : — • 

“  It  is  essential  that  fuller  provision  for  the  training 
of  teachers  should  be  made  by  the  State  ;  and  in  this 
connexion  it  is  a  question  for  serious  consideration 
whether  the  interests  of  education  will  not  best  be 
served  by  affording  to  the  student  teacher  the  wider 
humanitarian  training  of  a  general  course  of  study  at 
one  of  the  Universities  or  University  colleges. 

“It  is  constantly  complained  of  teachers  that  their 
mental  view  is  narrow  and  confined  to  scholastic  subjects, 
and  cause  for  such  complaint,  if  it  exists — and  I  fear 
it  does  to  a  large  extent — is  fostered  by  the  present 
Training  College  system.  Let  our  coming  teachers 
rub  shoulders  in  the  secondary  school  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  with  their  fellows  who  are  preparing  for  other 
professions,  due  provision  being  made  for  proper 
training  in  pedagogy,  as  is  done  for  the  special  needs 
of  the  medical  and  legal  professions,  and  their  views 
are  bound  to  be  broadened  and  liberalised  ”  (“  School¬ 
master,”  3  November,  1900,  p  765). 

A  fortnight  ago  the  President  of  the  Federation  of 
Head  Teachers  meeting  in  conference  at  Norwich  said 
that  the  time  had  surely  arrived  when  training  colleges 
should  aim  at  giving  a  real  and  general  education  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  school  education.  It  would 
vastly  benefit  our  young  teachers  if  a  wider  and  more 
liberal  course  were  followed  at  our  training  colleges — if 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  University  course  could  be 
taken,  and  the  real  culture  and  higher  education  of  the 
student  were  made  the  central  aim.  They  would  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  teachers,  like  other  profes¬ 
sional  men,  would  receive  a  liberal  education  at  one  of 
the  Universities,  where  they  would  mix  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  types  and  classes  of  English  life  (“  School¬ 
master,”  12  January,  1901,  p.  68). 

These  extracts,  representing  as  they  do  the  views 
of  both  Heads  and  Assistants,  call  for  no  comment. 
They  seem  to  me  to  point  clearly  to  a  means  whereby 
the  “  mechanical  nature  of  the  teaching  ”  in  primary 
schools — the  “  damnosa  hereditas  of  the  system  of 
payment  by  results  ” — may  be  modified. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully', 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 

[We  agree  with  Mr.  Adkins  up  to  a  point  ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  the  means  to  which  he  refers  are  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  material  of  which  the  average  elementary 
school  teacher  is  now  made. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


REVIEWS. 

THE  TATLER. 

“  Memories  of  the  Tennysons.”  By  the  Rev.  H. 

Rawnsley.  Glasgow :  MacLehose.  1900.  55-.  net. 
THAT  Press  will  get  hold  of  me  now!”  are 
)  among  the  last  words  of  Tennyson  recorded 
by  his  son  in  the  “  Memoir.”  How  it  did  get  hold  of 
him  and  dilate  in  flaring  poster  and  in  heavily  leaded 
type  on  his  last  moments  we  can  all  remember.  The 
reporters  the  dying  man  dreaded,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  he  had  occasional  misgivings  about  his 
friends.  At  any  rate  precautions,  not  so  effectual  as 
they  deserved  to  be,  were  taken  to  prevent  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  tittle-tattle  volumes  and  magazine  articles  about 
the  dead  poet.  The  “Memoir”  kept  these  in  check 
for  awhile,  but  the  hero-worshippers  can  no  longer  be 
denied.  Canon  Rawnsley  now  hastens  into  print  with 
his  new  volume,  “  Memories  of  the  Tennysons,”  to 
prove  that  the  facts  about  Tennyson  and  his  circle 
given  in  the  authoritative  Memoir  are  insufficient, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  that  his  book,  very  suitable 
for  those  who  hanker  after  such  light  literary  food, 
full  of  tit-bits  and  odds  and  ends,  fit  to  be  picked  up 
and  set  down  at  any  moment,  will  breed  others  of  a 
like  character.  We  shall  not  deny  that  we  have  found 
in  this  volume  a  certain  amount  of  matter  of  transient 
interest,  a  hundred  and  one  trifles  which  happily  make 
no  longer  a  sojourn  in  the  mind  than  the  proverbial 
word  that  goes  in  at  one  ear  and  comes  out  at  the 
other.  Indeed  here  and  there  is  something  in  this 
book  which  we  would  not  have  missed,  even  if  it  had 
been  already  set  forth  elsewhere.  Take,  for  example, 
the  description  which  Canon  Rawnsley  tells  us  his  old 
nurse  gave  him  of  the  happy  wedding-day  at  Shiplake, 
when  Alfred  Tennyson  was  married  by  Drummond 
Rawnsley  to  Emily  Sellwood.  “  The  peace  of  God  came 
into  my  life  before  the  altar  when  I  wedded  her,”  said 
Tennyson  in  after  life,  a  beautiful  saying  which  his 
son  did  well  to  preserve.  Side  by  side  with  those. 
words  we  may  set  the  picture,  slight  but  very  tender, 
drawn  by  the  old  nurse  then  a  young  woman.  “  She 
dressed  the  bride  for  her  bridal,  and  spoke  of  the 
beautiful  eyes  and  hair  and  sky-blue  dress.”  Thirty- 
four  years  later  the  happy  wife  still  remembered  and 
spoke  of  the  woman  who  had  dressed  her,  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  the  sky-blue  gown.  That  is  a  delicate  and' 
charming  touch  to  which  no  exception  could  be  taken. 
Unhappily  Canon  Rawnsley  is  not  always,  in  truth  is 
rarely,  on  such  safe  ground.  When  he  records  his 
scraps  of  talk  with  Tennyson,  he  is  almost  invariably 
unfortunate.  He  makes  us  feel  sometimes  a  horrid: 
inclination  to  burst  out  laughing,  when  he,  in  deadly 
earnest  himself,  clearly  expects  us  to  comport  ourselves 
in  like  manner.  Few,  if  any  acts  and  words  of 
Johnson’s  were  too  trivial  for  Boswell  to  relate. 
Johnson’s  stirring  up  with  his  stick  a  dead  cat  in  the 
water,  Johnson  snubbing  Boswell,  were  equally  pre¬ 
cious  as  “  copy.”  Assuredly  Canon  Rawnsley  relates 
nothing  which  Boswell  would  not  in  his  place  have 
seized  upon.  Yet  Boswell  on  Johnson’s  little  deeds 
and  words  is  always  good,  whilst  Canon  Rawnsley 
on  Tennyson  is  always  the  reverse.  What  is  the 
explanation  of  this  difference?  We  should  say  it  is 
partly  that  Boswell  in  his  own  particular  line  was  great, 
a  master  among  masters,  whereas  Canon  Rawnsley  is 
not  at  all  so  ;  partly,  that  Johnson  and  Boswell  are 
mellowed  by  age.  Perhaps  Canon  Rawnsley  on 
Tennyson  will  become  mellow,  on  a  day,  say,  when 
it  will  be  possible  for  an  intelligent  person  to  turn  over 
some  ancient  paper  and  glance  with  unfeigned  interest 
rather  than  unfeigned  disgust  at  the  vulgar  chatter 
and  gibberish  of  the  “smart”  society  paragraphists  of 
this  time.  We  have  a  fancy,  however,  that  that  mellow¬ 
ing  process  will  take  a  great  number  of  years.  All 
lovers  of  Shelley’s  poetry  can  read  with  delight 
Trelawny’s  talk  of  the  private  and  home  life  and 
sayings  and  odd  ways  of  Shelley  ;  and  they  may  feel 
that  they  could  have  read  Trelawny  with  no  less 
satisfaction  even  a  year  or  two  after  the  death  of  the 
poet.  Trelawny,  however,  was  passing  rare  among  his 
kind  :  it  is  almost  as  true  to  say  there  has  only  been 
one  Trelawny'  as  to  say  there  has  only  been  one 
Boswell. 
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“Once  at  Farringford  in  1888  he  [Tennyson] 
asked  Mr.  Gordon  Wordsworth,  who  was  working 
then  with  me,  how  old  his  grandfather  was  when  he 
died  ;  and  on  being  told  that  he  was  eighty,  he  said, 
rather  sadly,  ‘One  more  year.’”  We  do  not  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  Canon  Rawnsley  has  here  with 
perfect  fidelity  recorded  the  incident  and  Tennyson’s 
words.  But  that  does  not  make  it  a  whit  less  difficult 
to  take  the  story  in  the  spirit  we  are  expected  to.  It  is 
meant  for  pathos,  and  pathetic  it  may  well  have  been  ; 
but  as  here  set  down,  by  bald  words  in  hard  cold  print, 
it  is  not  the  pathos  that  strikes  us,  but  the  bathos. 
There  are  sayings  of  the  wisest  and  best  men,  which, 
deeply  moving  those  who  hear  them,  cannot  well  be 
reduced  to  writing,  their  beauty  being  as  evanescent 
as  the  colours  of  a  faint  rainbow ;  and  these  are 
for  the  memory,  scarcely  for  the  lips  certainly  not 
for  the  pen  of  the  memoirist.  Of  Tennyson’s  pipe 
and  Tennyson’s  port  we  have  all  heard,  and  been 
aweary  of  hearing.  Yet  Canon  Rawnsley  will  not  let 
us  off.  He  tells  us  how  Tennyson  said,  “  Port  is  the 
best  wine,  but  I  must  not  take  it  now ;  ”  of  how  young 
Hyde,  the  saddler  in  Louth — somebody  on  the  strength 
of  this  will  probably  try  to  interview  Hyde’s  descend¬ 
ants  about  Hyde — gave  Tennyson,  aged  fourteen,  a 
strong  cigar;  of  how  “I  [Tennyson]  smoked  it 
all  and  flung  the  end  into  a  horse-pond  and  1  was  none 
the  worse.”  But  stay  !  here  is  something  really  new — 
Tennyson  on  saccharine:  “As  we  had  tea  in  the 
sunny  little  arbour  in  the  kitchen  garden,  he  said  to 
me,  ‘  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke  does  not  advise  sac¬ 
charine,  and  I  have  left  it  off.  He  says  he  does  not 
know  enough  about  it.’  ”  “  He  did  everything  in  a 

large  way,”  says  Canon  Rawnsley,  without  the  faintest 
idea  of  making  a  joke.  “  The  tobacco-jar  by  his  fire¬ 
side  held  quite  a  gallon.”  Perhaps  it  would  be 
hypercritical  to  remark  in  passing  that  tobacco  is  not 
usually  measured  by  the  standard  to  which  Canon 
Rawnsley  refers.  “  Haenugae  seria  ducunt.”  But  it  is 
when  the  author  reaches  the  final  scene,  the  scene 
after  death,  that  he  lets  himself  go  with  fatal  effect. 
“  All  London  woke  that  morning  with  but  one  thought : 
‘This  is  the  Laureate’s  funeral  day.’  Men  of  business 
spoke  of  it  as  they  hurried  to  their  trains.  Omnibus 
drivers  and  cabmen  talked  of  it  as  they  waited  for  their 
fares  ;  urchins  mingled  with  the  early  crowd  outside 
the  Abbey  precincts,  and  cried  their  wares.  There 
were  portraits  of  the  poet,  and,  beneath  the  rough 
woodcut,  the  poems,  ‘  Crossing  the  Bar,’  and  ‘  Come 
not  when  I  am  Dead,’  all  for  one  penny  !”  This  might 
be  a  bit  of  new  journalistic  reporting.  Bad  indeed 
begins,  but  worse  remains  behind,  for  the  good 
Canon  mingles  with  the  crowd  and  gives  as  a  result 
some  snap-shots,  as  we  believe  they  are  called. 
“  ‘  I  don’t  know  nuffin  about  Lord  Tennyson,’ 
said  a  roughish  coster  at  my  side,  ‘  but  he  was  the 
bloke  as  wrote  about  the  “light  brigade,”  that’s 
wot  brings  me  here,  guvnor.’  ”  Then  presently  comes 
the  scene  inside  the  Abbey,  with  a  series  of  pen 
portraits  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  assem¬ 
blage.  “  Lord  Salisbury,  burly,  with  head  bent 
forward,  but  upright  of  body,  dark  and  stern. 

.  .  .  Lord  Kelvin,  eager  of  face,  bushy  of  head 
somewhat  .  .  .  none  sadder  than  Lord  Rosebery,  as  it 
seemed,  save  the  sun-tanned  face  of  the  friend  so  loved 
for  Lionel’s  sake,  the  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava. ” 
Flowery  passages  follow  about  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
whose  “upstanding  front  of  hair,  once  so  golden 
yellow,”  gleams  now  like  silver,  and  vain  regrets  that 
Royalty,  owing  to  “  lack  of  precedent  or  other  pressing 
engagements,”  was  not  present  :  but  we  propose  to 
deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  giving  any  more  flowers 
of  reporting  from  “  Memories  of  the  Tennysons  :  ” 
enough  has  been  given  to  show  the  kind  of  thing  in 
which  the  author  seems  to  revel.  We  cut  the  edges  of 
this  book,  expecting  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
treat,  at  least  some  hours  of  pleasant  reading ;  for 
Canon  Rawnsley  has  had  much  experience  in  author¬ 
ship,  he  has  written  gracefully  of  the  English  lakes 
he  loves,  and  amongst  which  he  lives,  he  is  a  man 
of  culture  and  of  fervour  ;  but  we  had  been  more 
blest  had  we  expected  nothing  of  the  sort.  There 
are  things  in  this  book  worth  reading,  for  instance, 
“  Virgil  and  Tennyson,”  “  Lincolnshire  Scenery  and 
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Character,”  and  passages  in  the  chapters  about 
Somersby  and  its  folklore ;  but  they  do  not  make 
amends  for  writing  of  the  sort  we  have  quoted.  What 
is  wanting  in  the  author  is  a  sense  of  humour  ;  if  he 
had  possessed  that,  the  book  would  not  have  been 
written. 


A  STATESMAN  OF  THE  EAST. 

“The  Life  of  Abdur  Rahman,  Amir  of  Afghanistan.’7 
2  vols.  London  :  Murray.  1900.  325. 

OT  since  Babar  left  Kabul  on  the  ever-fashionable? 
business  of  annexation  has  Central  Asia  pro¬ 
duced  a  more  up-to-date  or  able  a  ruler  than  the  author 
of  this  astonishing  work.  To  say  that  the  book  itself 
is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  its  writer’s  performances 
is  to  say  a  good  deal  for  it.  Twentyr  years  ago 
Afghanistan  was  a  group  of  semi-barbarous  tribes  with 
little  cohesion  and  less  policy.  To-day  it  is  a  united 
country  with  a  strong  central  government,  a  powerful, 
military  organisation,  an  incipient  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  and  a  firm  national  policy.  All  this  is  the  work 
of  one  man  who  now  heads  the  books  of  a  London 
season  with  a  work  in  which  he  tells  how  it  was  done. 

The  editor  and  publisher  divide  the  work  into  two 
parts.  The  first  is  the  autobiography  of  the  Amir, 
said  to  have  been  written  with  his  own  hand.  The 
second  is  an  account  of  his  policy  foreign  and  domestic, 
his  methods  of  administration  and  his  personal  life  with 
his  views  on  the  political  situation  and  the  considerations 
which  should  influence  himself  and  his  successors  in 
their  internal  economy  and  in  their  dealings  with 
foreign  Powers.  This  part  we  are  told  was  taken 
down  from  the  Amir’s  own  conversations  by  his 
Mir  Munshi,  Sultan  Mahomed  Khan,  who  has  trans¬ 
lated  and  edited  the  whole  and  has  done  his  part  well. 
The  authenticity  of  the  work  is  unlikely  to  be  seriously 
challenged.  To  some  extent  it  is  probably  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  matter  written  at  different  times  and  for  different 
purposes.  But  no  one  who  reads  it  carefully  will  doubt 
that  both  parts  are  the  work  of  the  same  mind  if  not 
the  same  hand.  The  one  strong  personality  colours 
it  all.  The  period  of  Abdur  Rahman’s  exile  in 
Samarkand  is  told  with  disappointing  brevity.  His 
experiences  of  those  days  would  have  thrown  much 
light  on  his  relations  with  the  Russians  and  the  inward 
history  of  their  intrigues,  their  policy  and  their  methods 
of  government.  It  is  possibly  for  this  reason  the 
chronicle  is  bald  and  vague.  The  period  is  one  which 
the  Amir  could  hardly  dwell  on  with  pleasure. 
Curiously  enough  the  memoirs  of  his  great  prede¬ 
cessor  Babar  are  silent  for  the  years  he  too  spent  in 
Samarkand,  years  which  witnessed  the  failure  of  his  most 
cherished  designs.  Throughout  the  whole  work  the 
Amir  shows  a  certain  restraint  in  criticising  the  acts  of 
the  Russian  Government  and  her  officers.  Her  general 
policy  in  the  abstract  he  reviews  and  exposes  with  out¬ 
spoken  frankness  when  the  occasion  arises.  The 
purpose  of  his  book  requires  it.  This  attitude  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  freedom  which  he  permits 
himself  in  dealing  with  English  officers  and  statesmen 
or  the  acts  of  the  British  Government. 

The  Amir’s  ouispokenness  increases  in  the  second 
volume  which  does  not  profess  to  be  his  own  composi¬ 
tion.  It  remains  open  to  him  hereafter  to  disown  the 
accuracy  of  his  reporter  if  so  minded.  He  has  himself 
indicated  the  wisdom  of  concealing  his  thoughts  and  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  that  he  has  entirely  opened  his 
heart  in  these  pages.  But  the  work  as  a  whole  un¬ 
doubtedly  represents  those  views  which  he  wishes  at 
the  present  moment  to  go  to  the  world  as  his  own. 
No  minister  of  the  Amir’s  would  dare  to  misrepresent 
him  or  would  long  retain  his  head  on  his  shoulders  if 
he  did. 

The  picture  is  drawn  to  show  us  the  man  as  he  wishes 
to  be  seen  :  the  reader  will  not  have  to  look  far  to  find 
the  man  as  he  really  is.  The  boastfulness,  the  pride, 
the  constant  pretension  of  his  own  infallibility  and 
of  divine  support,  the  exaggeration  of  his  successes 
and  the  concealment  of  his  failures  are  only  the^ 
oriental  embroidery  of  the  fabric.  His  relations  and. 
subordinates  are  to  Abdur  Rahman  what  he  sarcas¬ 
tically  describes  the  English  system  of  party  government 
- — a  convenient  means  of  throwing  on  someone  else. 
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the  responsibility  for  his  own  blunders.  He  poses  as  a 
constitutional  monarch  ruling-  by  the  will  of  his  people, 
an  assumption  which  every  chapter  of  his  book  belies. 
H  is  scheme  of  representative  government  includes  a 
House  of  Peers  and  a  House  of  Commons—  all  appointed 
by  himself.  He  claims  to  have  established  throughout 
his  dominions  complete  security  for  life  and  property 
and  points  gravely  to  a  return  of  five  murders  in  the 
year  for  a  whole  kingdom,  where  men  still  go  armed 
and  human  life  counts  for  little.  He  pictures  himself 
at  home  as  a  person  of  amiable  simplicity  whose  con¬ 
stant  aim  in  life  is  to  make  those  around  him  happy. 
All  this  the  informed  reader  will  take  for  what  it  is 
worth.  Behind  it  is  clearly  visible  the  stern  determina¬ 
tion,  the  unwavering  confidence  in  himself  and  his 
destiny,  represented  by  submission  to  the  divine  will, 
the  ruthless  severity,  the  high  courage,  the  marvellous 
energy  and  resource  and  the  quick  grasp  of  opportunity 
which  have  carried  him  through  countiess  vicissitudes 
to  the  throne  of  Kabul. 

Our  orthodox  diplomatists  may  be  shocked  at  the 
Amir’s  frankness,  but  they  would  do  well  to  study 
closely  his  exposition  of  Russian’s  policy.  He  speaks 
with  a  firm  and  informed  conviction  that  the  con¬ 
quest  of  India  is  the  true  objective  of  all  her  plans. 
This  is  the  view  of  a  far-sighted  and  acute  politician 
who  perceives  that  his  own  interests  are  identical  with 
ours  and  desires  to  join  openly  in  a  combination  against 
the  common  danger.  To  secure  this  is  the  object  of 
his  book  and  for  it  he  speaks  with  a  plainness  he  would 
not  have  ventured  to  employ  when  his  military  or¬ 
ganisation  was  still  unfashioned  and  he  dared  not  risk 
embroiling  himself  with  Russia  even  if  he  were  not  still 
wavering  about  her  alliance.  He  now  claims  to  possess 
an  army  and  an  armament  which  would  entitle  him  to 
rank  as  a  first-class  military  Power.  Here  there  is 
probably  some  overstatement  but  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  combination  of  England  and  Afghanistan 
would  make  a  Russian  invasion  an  absolutely  hopeless 
project.  On  the  other  hand  he  hints  very  plainly  that 
should  he  fail  to  bend  the  English  gods  he  can  move 
the  Russian  Acheron.  The  Peshawar  Valley  or  the 
whole  Panjab  are  the  price  Russia  is  ready  to  pay 
for  his  alliance.  Seeing  clearly  that  such  partnership 
could  only  end  in  the  subjugation  of  his  country  he  prefers 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  ours.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  a  strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan  is  what  both 
countries  should  combine  to  establish.  To  this  end  he 
gives  much  sagacious  advice  to  his  countrymen  and  his 
successor.  Be  strong,  be  united,  develop  your  material 
resources  and  your  military  strength,  mistrust  every¬ 
body  and  exclude  foreigners.  F rom  England  he  demands 
a  formal  defensive  alliance,  an  ambassador  in  London 
and  support  in  arms  and  money.  He  wants  full  confi¬ 
dence  but  declines  to  reciprocate  it.  He  refuses  to 
recognise  that  England  cannot  make  herself  responsible 
for  acts  which  she  is  not  permitted  to  control  or  even 
to  observe.  He  cannot  receive  a  British  envoy  at 
Kabul  or  British  agents  in  his  territories.  We  are  to 
take  his  word  for  everything  and  trust  his  good  inten¬ 
tions.  The  Amir  wants  too  much.  Our  identity  of 
interest  is  already  substantially  recognised.  But  he 
cannot  expect  England  to  place  herself  unreservedly  in 
the  hands  of  himself  and  his  successors.  Abdur 
Rahman  can  give  no  guarantee  beyond  his  own  life¬ 
time.  Ishaq  Khan  the  most  dangerous  of  the  pretenders 
is  waiting  his  chance  in  Russia.  The  Amir’s  sons  may 
fight  among  themselves  in  the  old  Afghan  fashion. 
Events  may  conceivably  occur  upon  his  death  which 
would  require  England  however  unwillingly  to  occupy  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Afghanistan  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  Russian  hands.  To  meet  these  dangers  the  Amir 
has  now  for  the  first  time  clearly  declared  his  present 
intention  that  his  eldest  son  Habibulla  shall  succeed 
him.  But  he  still  declines  to  make  a  formal  nomina¬ 
tion  for  reasons  which  influence  every  Oriental  manarch. 
In  this  matter  Abdur  Rahman  places  his  personal 
safety  or  his  family  predilections  above  the  welfare  of 
his  country.  It  is  his  plain  duty  formally  to  nominate 
and  institute  his  heir  with  the  assent  of  his  chiefs  and 
the  concurrence  of  England.  This  should  be  one 
answer,  to  his  demand  for  concessions  which  could  only 
be  justified  if  a  continuity  of  his  policy  were  definitely 
assured. 


In  its  literary  aspect  the  work  has  a  delightful 
Oriental  flavour,  abounding  in  parables  and  proverbs 
and  quaint  phrases.  It  is  pervaded  by  the  grim 
humour  of  the  man  who  hung-  the  robber  of  Lataband 
like  a  rag  on  his  own  peak.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
tell  if  the  Amir  is  in  earnest.  For  instance,  the 
sarcasm  may  be  unintentional,  when  he  tells  us  that  the 
Afghans  are  born  warriors  and  can  go  on  fighting  for 
ever  and  ever,  as  long  as  they  can  hide  themselves 
behind  the  stones  and  do  not  have  to  face  the  enemy  in 
the  open  field.  And  yet  he  has  disclaimed  all  sympathy 
with  the  Boers  ! 


THE  TARGUMS. 

“The  Relation  of  S.  Paul  to  Contemporary  Jewish 

Thought.”  By  H.  St.  John  Thackeray.  London  : 

Macmillan.  1900.  6s. 

''HE  examiners  for  the  essay  prizes  at  the  Uni¬ 
versities  are  often  unfortunate  in  their  choice  of 
subjects.  The  themes  selected  are  frequently  trite  or 
unimportant,  excessively  wide  or  unprofitably  narrow, 
and  the  candidates  are  denied  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  their  abilities  upon  an  adequate  and  in¬ 
teresting  topic.  But  no  such  complaint  can  be  made 
against  the  examiners  for  the  Kaye  prize  at  Cambridge, 
in  1899.  They  chose  a  subject  of  manageable  compass 
and  of  present  interest,  and  deserve  their  share  of  credit 
for  the  result.  They  have  elicited  a  book  to  which  we 
can  justly  give  much  more  than  the  somewhat  dubious 
praise  of  being  a  meritorious  prize  essay. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  timely  and  useful  statement  of  certain 
facts  which  are  forcing  themselves  upon  the  attention 
of  all  students  of  the  Bible.  A  great  Apocryphal  litera¬ 
ture,  in  part  Christian  or  half-Christian,  in  part  wholly 
Jewish,  has  come  to  light  of  late  years.  Much  of  it  had 
been  long  in  print,  but  its  significance  was  not  recog¬ 
nised  till  translations  recently  made  from  languages  so 
far  apart  as  the  Coptic  and  the  Slavonic  showed  how 
widely  and  how-  early  its  characteristic  thoughts  must 
have  been  spread  abroad.  The  discovery,  tor  it  was 
nothing  less,  threw  fresh  light  both  upon  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  especially  the  Pauline  writings,  and  upon 
Jewish  tradition.  But  its  chief  importance  was  that  it 
furnished  the  connecting  link  between  the  two. 
Writers  of  immense  learning,  such  as  Schoettgen  and 
the  elder  Lightfoot,  had  laboured  at  the  accumulation 
of  coincidences  in  the  Targums  and  similar  writings 
with  the  language  or  thought  of  the  New  Testament. 
But  there  was  always  a  sense  of  disappointment ;  it 
was  obvious  that  there  was  no  direct  connexion 
between  the  two  literatures,  and  a  doubt  hung  over 
every  argument  that  was  based  upon  the  resemblance. 
Now,  however,  we  know  that  the  Jewish  official  writers 
were  working  upon  a  body  of  imaginative  literature, 
very  impressive  in  its  way,  which  had  sprung  up 
during  the  centuries  immediately  before  and  after 
Christ.  It  was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
nation’s  thought ;  and  since  the  Jews  were  a  pro¬ 
foundly  religious  race,  and  deeply  attached  to  their 
past,  these  unknown  writers  employed  the  transparent 
fiction  of  making  the  patriarchs  their  mouthpiece. 
The  Book  of  Enoch,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  the 
Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  are  some  of  these 
productions,  in  which  narratives  are  invented  to  com¬ 
plete  the  history  of  scriptural  characters,  wild  alle- 
gorisingof  the  Old  Testament  is  put  into  their  mouths, 
and  they  are  made  the  recipients  of  visions  and 
dreams,  full  of  hope  for  their  own  people  and  of 
Apocalyptic  woes  for  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
Scribes  found  this  literature  in  existence,  and  cast  it, 
now  moderating  and  now  heightening  its  eccentricities, 
into  a  permanent  shape  in  their  Targums.  Thus  the 
originals  lost  their  interest  for  the  Jews,  who  accepted 
the  revision  as  authoritative.  But  the  Christians  read 
them  with  avidity,  especially  when  they  had  been 
interpolated,  as  could  easily  be  done,  with  Christian 
passages.  Hence  writings  composed  in  Hebrew  are 
now,  for  the  most  part,  known  only  in  translations,  and 
one  or  more  of  them  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
tongue  spoken  by  the  ancient  Churches.  But  when 
authority  grew  strong,  and  Christendom  sedate,  these 
writings  fell  for  a  second  time  into  neglect,  and  they 
have  only  survived  in  the  literature  of  remote  churches 
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or  in  single,  and  sometimes  fragmentary,  copies  in  the 
recesses  of  European  libraries. 

Their  importance  for  us  is  that  they  were  current 
among  the  first  Christians,  as  well  as  among  their 
Jewish  contemporaries,  and  helped  to  mould  their 
thought.  From  one  of  them  S.  Jude  learned  how 
Michael  the  Archangel  disputed  over  the  body  of 
Moses,  from  others  S.  Paul  derived  much  of  his  lore 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  air  and  the  plurality  of 
heavens,  and  such  strange  history  as  that  of  the  rock 
which  followed  the  Israelities  through  their  wanderings. 
As  time  goes  on,  we  shall  learn  more  concerning  this 
debt  of  the  Apostles  to  Jewish  imagination,  and  of 
that  adoption  of  Rabbinical  methods  of  argument 
which,  in  S.  Paul’s  case,  accompanied  it.  It  will  not 
lessen  the  value  of  their  writings,  or  the  force  of  their 
appeal,  that  we  are  able  to  discriminate  between  the 
truths  of  which  they  were  convinced  and  the  arguments 
or  illustrations  by  which  they  strove  to  recommend 
them  to  their  contemporaries.  Their  own  belief  was 
not  based  upon  their  arguments,  and  the  more  clearly 
we  know  what  are  their  loans  from  Jewish  legend  and 
which  of  their  reasonings  are  examples  of  Rabbinical 
scholasticism,  the  more  clearly  will  that  belief  stand 
out.  Dr.  Sanday  and  Mr.  Headlam  were  the  first  in 
England  to  make  a  full  and  consistent  use  of  this 
method  in  their  Commentary  on  Romans  ;  and  Mr. 
Thackeray  has  judiciously  followed  their  lead.  He  has 
given  an  excellent  account,  complete  and  well  arranged, 
of  the  evidence  at  present  collected  concerning  this 
important  matter. 


HISTORY  AS  AGAINST  JOURNALISM. 

“  The  History  of  the  Boer  War.”  Volume  I.  By 
F.  H.  E.  Cunliffe.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  15^. 

T  is  distinct  relief  to  find  a  history  of  the  war  free 
from  the  sensationalism  and  gossip  which  in 
almost  all  cases  has  been  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
such  as  have  hitherto  appeared.  It  is,  of  course,  too 
early  yet  for  a  deep  and  authoritative  work  on  the 
subject  to  have  been  thought  out  and  produced.  But, 
on  the  information  which  so  far  we  are  possessed  of, 
Mr.  Cunliffe  must  be  congratulated  on  scoring  a 
decided  success.  If  one  thing  above  others  is  more 
remarkable  in  the  book,  it  is  that  the  author — almost 
alone  among  military  writers  who  are  not  soldiers — 
has  in  no  single  instance  misapplied  or  misunderstood 
technical  phrases  or  expressions.  This  is  no  easy 
task,  and  shows  plainly  the  immense  pains- — quite 
apart  from  the  labour  entailed  in  collecting  the  actual 
facts  and  details — which  must  have  been  taken  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  and  to  apply  it.  Chief  among 
the  merits  of  the  work  must  be  counted  the  judicious 
and  consecutive  system  by  which  the  various  scenes  of 
the  first  part  of  the  drama  have  been  arranged  in  their 
places.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that  in  recent 
years  our  army  should  have  produced  so  few  writers 
who  have  added  felicity  of  expression  to  technical 
■military  knowledge.  Mr.  Cunliffe  in  this  instance  has 
gone  far  towards  supplying  the  want ;  and  has  given 
us  in  good  plain  English  a  reliable,  if  not  particularly 
original,  history  of  the  war  as  we  know  it  at  present. 
But  we  confess  to  surprise  at  meeting  split  infinitives 
such  as  “  to  thoroughly  complete  ”  and  “  to  materially 
aid.”  Scattered  throughout  the  pages  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  criticism,  put  forward  with  a  modesty 
which,  in  view  of  recent  productions  of  a  like  nature,  is 
refreshing.  The  author  has  been  indefatigable  in  search¬ 
ing  for  his  data  from  all  conceivable  sources,  and  he  has 
accomplished  the  difficult  task  of  arranging  this  mass  of 
facts  into  a  smooth  narrative.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
he  has  thought  it  necessary — when  speaking  of  the 
attack  on  Terrace  Hill  in  the  Ladysmith  relief  opera¬ 
tions — to  refer  to  the  outrageous  letters  which  appeared 
in  “To-day.”  Obviously  those  letters  must  have  been 
written  in  a  spirit  of  deep  and  personal  animosity 
towards  the  General  concerned  :  and  for  this  reason 
alone  should  not  have  been  alluded  to  in  a  serious 
history.  The  only  other  fault  we  find  with  Mr. 
Cunliffe’s  work  is  the  loose  description  which  is 
■occasionally  given  of  regiments.  Thus  in  treating  of  the 
Kimberley  relief  operations,  we  read  of  “  one  and  a  half 
companies  of  mounted  infantry  belonging  to  the 


Northumberlands  and  Lancashires.”  Now  as  there 
are  in  our  army  North,  South  and  East  Lanca¬ 
shire  regiments  as  well  as  four  battalions  of  Lanca¬ 
shire  Fusiliers,  this  designation  is  slightly  obscure. 
Such  a  description  would  apply  equally  well  to 
each  of  the  corps  we  have  mentioned.  In  this  con¬ 
nexion,  too,  one  of  the  excellent  illustrations  with 
which  the  book  abounds  is  labelled  “The  1st  Lanca¬ 
shire  Fusiliers  waiting  the  Order  to  Advance.”  That 
battalion  during  the  war  has  been  quartered  in  India  ; 
thus  the  picture  must  refer  to  the  2nd  battalion  which,  for 
the  past  year,  has  been  serving  in  South  Africa.  These, 
however,  are  but  trivial  blemishes,  which  detract  little 
from  the  value  of  an  interesting  work,  and  in  a  second 
edition  can  easily  be  removed. 

This  first  volume  closes  appropriately  enough  with 
Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  relief  of  Ladysmith.  But  in  a 
subsequent  volume  we  are  promised  an  account  of 
what  happened  in  Ladysmith  itself.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  much-discussed 
change  of  plan  in  giving  Natal  the  pride  of  place 
in  his  scheme  of  campaign  are  very  fairly  stated 
and  weighed  in  the  balance.  The  decision  which,  on 
landing  at  Cape  Town,  that  commander  had  to  make, 
was  one  which  might  well  have  puzzled  the  very 
greatest  master  of  warfare.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Cunliffe 
describes  it,  “  the  most  difficult  and  momentous  question 
which  awaits  a  General ;  ”  and  after  the  explanation 
which  Sir  Redvers  Buffer  has  since  given  us  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  either  side  of  the 
question.  The  original  idea  of  an  advance  through  the 
Orange  Free  State  was,  according  to  the  circumstances 
then  existing,  no  doubt  the  proper  course  to  adopt  ; 
and  we  have  it  on  Napoleon’s  authority  that  a  strate¬ 
gist  can  hardly  perpetrate  a  grosser  blunder  than  to 
abandon  his  main  object  for  the  subsidiary  exigencies 
of  the  situation.  However,  the  circumstances  in  this 
particular  case  were  exceptional,  and  it  may  be  that 
Sir  Redvers  Buffer  was  wise  in  splitting  up  “the 
stream  of  invasion  ”  into  three  parts.  And  had  matters 
rested  there,  we  might  have  escaped  disaster.  Un¬ 
fortunately  they  did  not ;  and — though  as  yet  we  do 
not  know  how  far  the  generalissimo  was  directly 
responsible  for  Lord  Methuen  and  Sir  William  Gatacre — 
the  attempt  to  assume  the  offensive  at  all  three  points 
simultaneously  with  inadequate  forces  must  be  described 
as  rash  and  foolhardy.  On  the  other  hand,  had  the 
original  Commander-in-Chief  adhered  to  his  first  plan, 
that  means  of  relief  might  have  been  tardy,  and  what 
in  the  meantime  would  have  happened  in  Natal?  And 
what  might  then  have  been  his  position  “  in  a  vast  and 
hostile  territory  ”  where  advance  and  retirement  were 
equally  dangerous  ?  It  is  too  early  yet  to  pronounce 
definitely  on  the  course  he  pursued.  Possibly  further 
evidence  may  enable  us  to  do  so  ;  but  it  is  only  too  likely 
that  for  all  time  the  point  will  remain  a  moot  one. 


MERCHANT  SEAMEN. 

“The  Men  of  the  Merchant  Service.”  Being  the  polity 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  “  Longshore  Readers.” 
By  Frank  T.  Bullen.  London  :  Smith,  Elder. 
1900.  7 s.  6  d. 

HIS  book  appears  opportunely  at  a  time  when  the 
question  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  is  beginning  to 
excite  public  interest.  People  have  hitherto  failed  to 
realise  that  British  seamen  are  decreasing  in  this  great 
national  industry  and  their  places  being  taken  by  aliens 
in  ever-increasing  numbers.  The  calling  does  not 
seem  to  attract  our  lads  as  in  former  years,  and  the 
inducements  held  out  to  join  it  are  not  sufficient.  This 
is  the  difficulty  we  experienced  with  the  Royal  Navy 
fifty  years  ago,  and  it  was  only  removed  by  improving 
the  conditions  of  service  so  that  boys  in  greater 
numbers  than  are  required,  and  of  an  excellent  class, 
now  come  forward  for  this  career.  But  from  all  time  the 
Navy  has  looked  to  the  Mercantile  Marine  for  a  reserve 
of  seamen  when  war  necessitates  an  expansion  of  our 
fleet,  and  hence  its  efficiency  for  this  purpose  is  almost 
as  important  to  the  State  as  an  adequate  number  of 
warships. 

Hitherto  governments  have  looked  to  the  shipowners 
to  grapple  with  the  question,  while  the  latter  are 
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satisfied  with  foreign  seamen  and  do  not  see  why  they 
should  pay  more  to  have  the  work  done  by  their  own 
countrymen.  As  Mr.  Bullen  says  the  question  to  them 
is  :  “  How  in  the  face  of  the  fierce  and  unscrupulous 
competition  against  which  I  have  to  fight,  can  I  get  my 
ships  efficiently  manned?”  They  leave  shipping  the 
crew  to  their  captains,  and  if  the  latter  find  foreign 
seamen  more  tractable,  sober  and  industrious  than 
British,  we  may  lament  the  fact  but  cannot  blame  the 
choice.  But  there  is  a  very  important  “  if”  here,  and 
the  fact  has  to  be  proved.  In  this  book  by  one  who 
has  been  through  all  the  grades  of  the  Merchant 
Service  we  have  an  excellent  account  of  the  life  and 
duties  of  each.  It  is  a  veritable  guide  for  those  who 
want  to  know  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
this  profession. 

There  seems  no  lack  of  candidates  for  officers,  nor 
means  of  keeping  up  the  supply.  As  regards  seamen 
the  difficulty  appears  to  be  that  in  steamships  grown 
men  only  are  required,  so  that  boys  have  a  difficulty  in 
finding  berths  afloat.  If  after  finishing  their  schooling 
they  could  go  to  training  ships  for  a  couple  of  years, 
their  services  would  then  be  valuable,  and  doubtless 
acceptable  in  any  class  of  ship.  Such  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  technical  education,  provided  partly  from  State 
and  partly  from  local  resources.  In  some  such  direc¬ 
tion  alone  does  it  seem  feasible  to  resuscitate  an  industry 
which  has  so  materially  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Empire. 


ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

“  Alexander  the  Great.”  By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler. 
London  :  Putnams.  1900.  55. 

REAT  men  of  history  are  described  by  a  German 
philosopher  as  they  “whose  own  particular  aims 
involve  those  large  issues  which  are  the  will  of  the 
World-Spirit.”  In  other  words  they  are  such  as,  in 
gratifying  their  own  passions  and  interests,  have  the 
good  fortune  to  satisfy  at  the  same  time  the  wants  of 
their  age.  What  they  will  and  accomplish  falls  in  with 
the  universal  need.  What  is  supremely  desirable  and 
necessary  for  them,  is  just  that  for  which  the  world  is 
unconsciously  longing,  that  which  it  must  have.  They 
put  the  final  touch  to  the  development  of  a  period,  and 
with  them  history  enters  upon  a  new  epoch. 

Often,  indeed, — perhaps  always — these  great  men 
know  not  what  they  do.  The  heroes  of  history  are 
no  amiable  philanthropists  wholly  and  consciously 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  race.  Nor  are  they 
Olympian  deities  remotely  shaping  the  world  in  con¬ 
formity  with  their  deep  purposes.  On  the  contrary  they 
are  peculiarly  human- — men  enthralled  by  a  personal 
passion  and  a  personal  aim.  In  a  sense  they  are 
eminently  selfish.  They  are  utterly  absorbed  in  the 
pursuit  of  One  Object,  the  attainment  of  which,  as  they 
believe,  will  bring  them  satisfaction.  How  fully  this 
attainment  shall  respond  to  the  craving  of  mankind 
they  neither  know  nor  care.  The  momentous  results 
latent  in  their  actions  are  not  included  in  their  designs. 
But  in  their  case  kindly  Circumstance  so  orders  that 
what  they  will  the  age  shall  will  also,  and  that  the  goal 
which  they  reach  shall  be  that  to  which  mankind  is 
straining.  And  so  they  become  heroes.  An  engrossing 
passion  favoured  by  circumstance  lends  them  greatness. 
They  light  a  fire  to  warm  themselves,  and  the  world  is 
ablaze. 

If  illustration  of  such  truth  were  needed  none  better 
could  be  found  than  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
“From  boyhood  on  ”  writes  his  latest  biographer, 
“  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  Alexander  than  his 
restless  passion  for  reshaping  and  subduing.”  This 
was  not  a  mere  vulgar  desire  for  conquest  and  the  con¬ 
queror’s  fame.  It  was  rather  “  the  supreme  passion 
for  bringing  his  environment  under  the  control  of  his 
personality.”  Everyone  knows  the  pleasant  story  that 
Plutarch  tells,  of  how  young  Alexander  tamed  the 
steed  Bucephalus.  The  whole  of  our  hero’s  short  life  is 
but  a  repetition  upon  a  larger  stage  of  his  early  action. 
The  treacherous  Thebans,  the  slim  Athenians,  the  con¬ 
temptuous  Persians,  the  Scythians  and  the  tribes  of 
India  all  fared  as  did  Bucephalus.  Alexander  tamed 
them  to  his  will.  He  tamed  everything,  including  his 
own  appetites.  He  regarded  his  body  merely  as  a  part 


of  his  environment,  to  be  subdued  like  all  things  else, 
and  made  but  the  expression  of  what  Holm  calls  “  the 
most  brilliant  personality  that  the  Greek  people  ever 
produced.” 

Alexander,  then,  had  his  grand  passion,  but  that 
alone  could  not  have  made  him  great.  In  other  times 
and  in  other  circumstances  he  might  have  lived  a 
peaceful  life,  a  leader  no  doubt  in  a  private  circle,  but 
without  influence  on  the  world’s  history.  It  was  fortune 
or  destiny  that  brought  him  into  prominence.  He  was 
born  just  at  the  right  time.  Old  Greece  waS  worn  out. 
It  was  weak  and  little,  and  it  was  becoming  conscious 
of  its  littleness.  It  had  developed  wonderful  institu¬ 
tions,  but  they  were  withering  away  for  want  of  air  and 
room.  The  life  and  culture  of  the  city-state  was  sink¬ 
ing  into  insignificance  ;  for  the  city-state  had  ceased  to 
represent  the  facts.  And  though  we  still  find  some 
who  clung  desperately  to  the  old  order- — notably  that 
“master  of  sentimental  politics,”  Demosthenes, — yet, 
for  all  their  efforts,  the  old  order  was  passing  irre¬ 
trievably.  Greece,  as  an  aggregate  of  small,  inde¬ 
pendent  cantons,  had  done  her  work.  She  had,  indeed, 
achieved  much.  “It  was  Greece”  says  Mr.  Wheeler 
“that  shaped  the  law  of  beauty  from  which  came  the 
arts  of  form,  the  law  of  speculative  truth  from  which 
by  ordered  observations  came  the  sciences,  and  the  law 
of  liberty  from  which  came  the  democratic  state.”  But 
the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  development.  Greek 
civilisation  needed  now  to  be  taken  out  of  the  old 
narrow  limits  into  the  greater  world.  It  called  for 
expansion,  diffusion.  “  Hellenism  for  Hellenic  States” 
was  a  good  enough  motto  for  the  past.  Hellenism  as 
the  stamp  and  hall-mark  of  universal  civilisation  could 
alone  be  the  watchword  of  the  future.  It  was  a  crisis 
in  history,  and  it  seemed  fora  moment  as  if  the  torch  of 
Greece  were  flickering  out.  But  the  situation  was  then, 
as  it  ever  is,  redeemed  by  the  exertions  of  the  hero  of  the 
period.  There  was  found  a  man,  himself  the  living 
embodiment  of  the  Hellenic  spirit,  who  was  yet  resolute 
in  snapping  the  bonds  which  confined  it,  and  who,  by 
introducing  it  into  fresh  relations  and  conditions,  laid 
the  basis  of  that  European  civilisation  which  we  see 
to-day. 

Alexander  never  fully  realised  the  meaning  of  the 
task  he  undertook.  He  started  forth  to  conquer  Asia 
with  the  light-hearted  enthusiasm  of  a  boy  of  twenty- 
two.  His  ambition  was  perfectly  simple.  He  had  set 
his  heart  on  making  himself  known  and  feared  in  that 
other  world  beyond  the  Higean.  His  was  to  be  the 
last,  crushing  retort  of  the  long  dialogue  between  East 
and  West,  in  which  Homeric  chieftains  and  King 
Xerxes  and  the  noble  Ten  Thousand  had  all  had  their 
say.  As  a  second  Achilles  he  would  complete  the  work 
which  the  first  had  left  unfinished.  As  leader  of  the 
Greeks  he  would  once  for  all  establish  Greek  prestige 
abroad,  and  vindicate  for  ever  the  light  of  Greek 
culture  against  the  oppressive  pomp  of  “  the  barbarian.”- 
Such  were  Alexander’s  earlier  dreams.  But  his  ideas, 
like  those  of  all  great  men,  enlarged  with  time.  Scarce 
four  years  had  passed,  and  “  there  arose  already  before 
his  mind  the  vision  of  a  world-empire  united  in  the 
person  of  one  who  was  neither  Greek,  nor  Egyptian, 
nor  Assyrian,  nor  Persian,  but  a  world  man,  above  the 
limitations  of  nation  and  blood,  above  the  conventions  of 
usage  and  religion.”  Alexander  became  a  cosmopolite. 
It  was  no  longer  sufficient  for  him  to  be  protagonist  of 
Greece.  He  desired  to  become  master  of  the  whole- 
known  world,  and  lord  of  all  the  nations  it  contained. 
But  it  cannot  truly  be  said  that  his  ideal  went  further 
than  this.  Mr.  Wheeler  and  others  would,  indeed, 
persuade  us  that  the  one  dominant  purpose  and  ultimate 
object  of  his  achievements  was  the  establishment  of  a 
common  understanding  and  co-operation  between  the 
two  great  sections  of  humanity  in  East  and  West. 
But  such  a  belief  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  a  critical 
study  of  the  hero’s  life.  Alexander  did  certainly  level 
barriers,  but  it  was  not  from  any  disinterested  motive 
or  conscious  desire  to  help  humanity  at  large.  He 
cared  little  for  what  could  not,  or  did  not  affect  him 
personally.  Though  he  became  less  a  Greek  he  was 
more  than  ever  Alexander,  more  than  ever  given  up  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  main  purpose  of  moulding  and 
fashioning  everything  according  to  his  own  will  and 
pleasure.  The  strong  man  w-as  throughout  consistent 
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with  himself.  His  ambitions  enlarged  but  they  were 
never  changed,  and  his  master-passion  still  remains 
the  key  to  all  his  actions.  Alexander,  in  short,  lived 
to  himself  and  died  to  himself :  but  when  he  was  dead 
mankind  became  his  heir. 

A  word  must  be  said  on  Alexander’s  private  cha¬ 
racter.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  “psycho¬ 
logical  valets  ”  who  can  see  only  weaknesses  in  their 
heroes.  The  railing  of  a  Thersites  is  as  hateful  as  it 
is  ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  while  avoiding  the  charge 
of  Thersitism,  we  need  not  blind  ourselves  to  obvious 
defects.  Alexander  was  a  noble  man,  but  he  was  by 
no  means  an  unblemished  saint.  The  murders  of  Clitus 
and  Parmenion,  and  the  mutilation  of  Bessus  are 
deplorable  facts,  for  which  even  Mr.  Wheeler  finds  it 
difficult  to  apologise.  His  frequent  carousals,  again, 
though  usual  in  his  age,  afford  a  most  unedifying 
spectacle.  His  personal  recklessness — in  the  assault  of 
the  Mallians’  citadel,  for  example — was  in  a  general 
unpardonable.  Nor  can  we  admit  that  his  gentle  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the  Shah  was  wholly 
due  to  his  natural  generosity,  any  more  than  that  the 
absurdities  of  his  Persian  state  were  assumed  entirely 
for  diplomatic  reasons.  On  these  questions  Mr. 
Wheeler  seems  to  have  erred  a  little  on  the  side  of 
partiality.  But  after  all,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
history,  the  private  virtues  or  vices  of  the  great  matter 
little.  They  are  extraordinary  men,  and  must  not  be 
judged  merely  by  ordinary  standards.  They  have  a 
mission  to  perform,  and  if  in  their  performance  thereof 
some  other  things  are  left  undone  and  some  are  done 
amiss,  it  is  not  for  the  mere  critic  to  call  them  to 
account. 

Those  whom  the  gods  love  die  young.  It  is  false 
to  say  that  Alexander’s  end  was  untimely.  Has 
any  great  man  ever  died  before  his  work  was  done  ? 
Many  have  died  expressly  that  their  work  may  live. 
All  that  was  essential  in  Alexander’s  task  was  com¬ 
pleted  when  the  fever  struck  him  down  in  Babylon. 
So  it  was  also  when  the  assassins  found  Cmsar  at 
Rome,  or  when  Napoleon  was  transported  to  S.  Helena. 
The  lot  of  the  hero  is  not,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  a  happy  one.  He  toils  all  day  until  the 
evening,  and,  when  that  comes,  he  is  carelessly  flung 
aside  and  the  fruit  of  his  labour  goes  to  others.  Such 
is  the  ingratitude  of  History. 

There  are  many  controverted  questions  connected 
with  Alexander’s  career,  and,  for  the  most  part,  his 
biographer  has  not  shirked  them.  We  cannot  agree 
with  all  Mr.  Wheeler’s  conclusions,  but  it  may  be 
admitted  that  he  tries  to  state  his  case  fairly  and  to 
present  us  with  a  true  picture  of  the  royal  Macedonian. 
Still  the  author’s  admiration  for  his  subject  occasionally 
carries  him  away,  and  betrays  him  into  statements 
which  require  a  deal  of  qualification.  Had  Mr.  Wheeler 
imitated  the  scrupulous  care  which  Plato  is  said  to  have 
expended  on  the  opening  chapter  of  the  “  Republic,” 
he  would  hardly  have  allowed  his  own  first  sentence  to 
have  remained  unmodified.  “  No  single  personality, 
excepting  the  carpenter’s  son  of  Nazareth,  has  done  so 
much  to  make  the  world  of  civilisation  we  live  in  what 
it  is  as  Alexander  of  Macedon.”  Such  an  assertion  is 
far  too  sweeping,  and,  if  taken  “  au  pied  de  la  lettre  ” 
is  untrue.  Again  the  early  portion  of  the  book  is  too 
much  spun  out.  No  less  than  four  chapters  are  devoted 
to  matter  which  falls  outside  the  period  ;  and  much  even 
of  the  rest  might  have  been  condensed  or  omitted.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  suffi¬ 
cient  treatment  of  the  Alexander-myth — that  strange 
imaginative  history  of  heroic  exploit  which,  originating 
in  Egypt,  spread  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and 
still  meets  us  in  the  legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Nor 
are  certain  disputed  matters — e.g.  the  adoption  of  Orien¬ 
tal  manners  by  the  Greek— as  fully  discussed  as  they 
might  have  been.  Among  the  strong  points  in  the  book 
are  the  passages  dealing  with  Alexander’s  generalship. 

We  add  one  further  criticism.  Mr.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  is  the  president  of  the  University  of  California. 
It  is  therefore  natural  that  he  should  give  Greek  money 
in  terms  or  dollars,  and  illustrate  Greek  measurements 
by  American  distances.  But  a  sentence  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  is,  to  an  Englishman  at  any  rate,  somewhat  stag¬ 
gering  “  He  (i  e.  the  Greek  mercenary)  was  looked  upon 
by  his  townsfolk  much  as  a  ball-player  nowadays  would 
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be  who  should  forsake  his  native  Binghampton  or 
Elmira  to  accept  a  position  on  the  New  York  or 
Cincinnati  nine.”  And  a  really  serious  protest  must  be 
raised  against  the  employment  of  slang  newspaper 
phrases  in  a  work  of  serious  literature.  To  designate 
Greek  political  leaders  as  “  bosses,”  or  the  secret  police 
service  as  “spotters”  is  offensive:  the  expression  “a 
modern  New  Yorker  ”  is  detestable.  Such  defects 
however  may  be  corrected  in  a  later  edition.  But  the 
last  word  yet  remains  to  be  said. 


NOVELS. 

“  Pharaoh’s  Daughter,  and  other  Stories.”  By  William 
Waldorf  Astor.  London  :  Macmillan.  1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Astor  seems  to  have  heard  a  story  about 
Pharaoh’s  daughter  which,  as  Herodotus  would  have 
said,  we  know  but  it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  relate.  On 
such  opportunities,  however,  the  literary  artist  battens  : 
Mr.  Astor  has  turned  it  into  literature.  Having 
successfully  improved  upon  Exodus,  he  transferred  his 
attention  to  Shakespeare  ;  he  continues  the  “  Merchant 
of  Venice”  and  “Othello,”  with  such  startling  success 
that  their  own  father  would  not  know  them.  Evidence 
of  classical  culture  is  afforded  by  “  Monsieur  de  Neron,” 
a  story  of  reincarnation  which  incidentally  gives 
the  writer  the  opportunity  of  making  characters  say 
“Aprestout”  when  they  mean  “After  all.”  Here  we 
see  the  advantages  of  a  knowledge  of  modern  lan¬ 
guages.  But  Mr.  Astor  is  not  at  home  on  the 
Continent  alone  :  Cliveden  inspires  his  pen,  and  here 
are  three  local  romances  supposed  to  be  written  by  a 
seventeenth-century  steward  whose  diction  it  would  be 
flattery  to  describe  as  Wardour  Street  English.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  sketch  called  “  The  Red  Dwarf  of 
Rabenstein  ”  has  some  merit.  All  the  stories  are 
harmless,  but  they  somehow  suggest  that,  but  for  the 
Puritan  traditions  of  New  England,  their  writer  would 
fain  have  plunged  into  the  roses  and  rapture  of 
Southern  romance.  What  stories  Th^ophile  Gautier 
might  have  made  of  some  of  these  themes !  Last 
comes  an  essay  on  Madame  Recamier,  in  which  Mr. 
Astor  develops  an  unpleasant  conjecture  as  to  the 
secret  of  her  life  with  precisely  the  amount  of  delicacy 
that  we  should  expect. 

“A  Scholar  of  his  College.”  By  W.  E.  W.  Collins 

London  :  Blackwood.  1900.  6s. 

To  read  “  A  Scholar  of  his  College  ”  is,  in  a  sense,  to 
be  wafted  back  to  the  atmosphere  that  nourished  Frank 
Fairleigh  and  his  peers.  Mr.  Collins  is  of  course  no 
mere  imitator  of  Smedley  :  his  young  men  are  quite 
up  to  date.  But  he  writes  of  a  world  wherein  the 
blustering  bargee  swiftly  finds  retribution  at  the  hands 
of  a  muscular  Christian,  and  wherein  the  graver 
problems  of  life  are  solved  by  a  debauch  of  unselfishness 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  characters.  We  live  in  a 
world  where  the  champion  of  virtue  is  not  always 
strong  enough  to  floor  the  brute,  and  a  man  is  not 
ready  to  resign  his  bride  to  a  friend  with  a  smiling 
face  and  aching  heart.  For  all  that,  Mr.  Collins’ 
characters  are  good  company,  and  the  life  they  live 
is  in  the  main  the  life  of  the  men  one  meets  at 
country  houses  and  their  womankind ;  whereas  your 
ordinary  novelist  does  his  best  to  prove  that  he  has 
never  spoken  to  a  gentlewoman  and  never  understood 
the  ways  of  the  average  cheerful  young  man  in  the 
Army  or  at  the  Bar.  Moreover  Mr.  Collins  knows  his 
Oxford,  though  he  does  seem  to  fancy  that  classical 
honour  Mods  fall  in  the  summer  term.  His  under¬ 
graduates  are  lifelike,  and  his  common-room  scenes 
possible.  These  be  qualities  that  outweigh  a  good 
many  faults  in  construction,  undue  use  of  coincidence, 
and  other  tricks.  We  should  recommend  the  book  to 
anyone  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  Maeterlinck. 

“  Winefred  :  a  Story  of  the  Chalk  Cliffs.”  By  S. 

Baring-Gould.  London  :  Methuen.  1000.  6s. 

Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  been  credited  with  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  peopling  every  county  of  England  with  the 
children  of  his  pen.  “  Winefred  ”  describes  the 
cliffs  where  Devon  marches  with  Dorset,  and,  except 
for  a  brief  flight  to  shabby-genteel  society  in  Bath, 
the  manners  of  the  smuggling  folk.  Once  again  rises 
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the  reflection  that  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Baring-Gould  is  in 
such  a  frantic  hurry  with  his  novels,  for  there  are 
stirring  incidents  in  this  book.  Winefred’s  mother  is  a 
very  striking  character,  and  her  father  is  admirably 
though  slightly  sketched.  The  love-interest  begins, 
as  is  usual  in  this  author’s  romances,  with  a  hearty 
dislike  between  the  young  people.  And  they  are 
more  interesting  when  they  hate  than  when  they 
love. 

“  The  Conquest  of  Plassans.”  By  Emile  Zola.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1900.  3^.  6 d. 

The  propriety  of  translating  M.  Zola  is  open  to  grave 
doubt.  Educated  people  can  read  him  in  the  original 
and  the  uneducated  had  better  not  read  him  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  art  of  translation  is  a  very  high  one, 
requiring  literary  gifts  not  often  to  be  bought  by  the 
poor  guerdon  which  is  the  translator’s  portion.  If 
a  distinguished  man  of  letters  sacrificed  his  originality 
so  far  as  to  translate  a  foreign  author,  he  would 
deserve  applause  :  Voltaire  interpreted  by  Disraeli,  for 
instance,  would  have  been  sublime.  But  Zola  should 
not  be  done  into  broken  English  by  a  hack-writer.  The 
attempt  only  serves  to  accentuate  Zola’s  many  short¬ 
comings, — his  deplorable  lack  of  humour,  his  pettiness, 
his  narrowness.  A  traduttore  may  have  the  best 
intentions  and  yet  prove  traditore  after  all. 


THEOLOGY. 

“  The  Christian  Prophets  and  the  Prophetic  Apocalypse.”  By 
E.  C.  Selwyn.  London  :  Macmillan.  1900.  6s.  net. 

“  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah.”  Edited  by  R.  H.  Charles.  London  : 
Black.  1900.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

“  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.”  By  C.  W.  Stubbs, 
Dean  of  Ely.  London  :  Gardner,  Darton.  1900.  ij.  6 d. 

It  was  remarked  some  years  ago  of  a  German  theologian  that 
he  had  “  prophets  on  the  brain,”  and  Dr.  Selwyn  almost  lays 
himself  open  to  the  same  charge  ;  he  finds  them  lurking  in 
nearly  every  chapter  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  certainly 
no  doubt  that  they  formed  an  important  section  of  the  ministry 
in  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  times  ;  the  discovery  of  their 
position  in  the  Didache  gave  a  new  meaning  to  many  a  text  in 
the  Pauline  Epistles  ;  and  the  large  amount  of  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  literature  that  has  been 
brought  to  light  in  the  last  thirty  years  has  shown  us  that  the 
Revelation,  the  Second  Epistle  of  S.  Peter,  and  the  Epistle  of  S. 
Jude  were  by  no  means  isolated  phenomena  in  their  day  ;  they 
are  specimens  of  quite  a  large  class.  Apostles  and  prophets 
belonged  to  the  inspired,  supernaturally  called,  temporary, 
orders  of  the  ministry  ;  bishops,  or  presbyters,  and  deacons  to 
orders  of  a  different  kind,  permanent,  chosen  and  ordained  of 
men  and  by  man,  though  after  prayer  to  God.  Gradually  these 
latter  succeeded  to  the  privileges  and  position  of  the  Apostles 
and  prophets,  whose  places,  as  their  occupants  grew  old  or 
died,  could  not  be  filled  by  equally-inspired  new  members. 
Montanism  was  an  irregular  and  wild  attempt  to  continue  or  to 
revive  Christian  prophecy  ;  it  only  succeeded  in  making  it 
heretical  and  in  strengthening  the  counter-action  of  Episcopal 
organisation. 

Dr.  Selwyn’s  early  chapters  are  an  essay  on  this  theme  ;  he 
has  collected  and  commented  on  the  literature  bearing  on  the 
subject  in  a  learned  but  rather  rambling  way.  But  the  greater 
part  of  his  book  is  taken  up  with  the  “  prophetic  ”  authorship 
of  the  Apocalypse  and  with  urging  that  it  and  the  Fourth 
Gospel  cannot  come  from  the  same  hand.  The  Gospel  itself 
comes,  it  seems,  not  from  S.  John  but  from  his  disciples  ;  and 
(p.  244}  the  words  of  the  Muratorian  fragment  “  Quartum 
Evangeliorum  Johannis  ex  discipulis”  are  to  be  translated 
“The  Fourth  of  the  Gospels.  It  proceeds  from  the  disciples 
of  John.”  A  very  little  experience  of  Latin  Biblical  MSS. 
would  have  preserved  our  author  from  such  a  mistake  ; 
“Johannis”  is  almost  as  common  as  “Johannes”  for  the 
nominative  case  :  while  “Johannes  ex  discipulis  (Dei)  ”  is  most 
certainly  the  beginning  of  an  introduction  or  “  praefatio  ”  to 
the  Gospel  ;  the  longer  form  “Johannes  evangelista,  unus  ex 
discipulis  Dei”  begins  the  “praefatio”  in  most  Latin  Bibles. 
Still,  Dr.  Selwyn  has  marshalled  the  arguments  from 
language,  style,  and  theology  very  strongly  against  the  unity 
of  authorship,  though  we  think  he  occasionally  overstates  his 
case  ;  while  a  jerky  and  involved  style  and  bad  arrangement 
of  his  material  makes  his  book  anything  but  easy  reading. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Charles  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
strange  apocalyptic  compositions  by  presenting  us  with  a  con¬ 
venient  and  scholarly  edition  of  “  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah.” 
The  work  has  been  published  before,  but  this  edition  is  far 
fuller  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared;  the  Ethiopic  MSS. 
have  been  collated  and  the  text  edited  anew  ;  and  full  account 
has  been  taken  of  the  Greek  text  and  the  Latin  and  Slavonic 
versions,  And  all  this  is  conveniently  arranged  ;  the  ordinary- 
student  finds  first  the  English  translation  of  the  whole  work 


with  quite  adequate  notes  ;  while  if  he  wishes  to  study  more 
deeply  he  can  go  on  to  the  Ethiopic  text  and  the  various 
versions,  which  are  printed  in  parallel  columns  at  the  end  of 
the  book. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  these  apocalyptic 
utterances  is  their  constant  prophecy  of  the  advent  of  some 
great  “  man  of  sin  ”  who  is  to  be  destroyed  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  :  he  is  known  by  various 
names,  Antichrist,  the  dragon,  Beliar,  &c.  In  the  “Ascension” 
he  is  Beliar,  and  runs  the  usual  course  of  such  characters.  In 
Isaiah’s  time,  we  are  told,  he  was  the  cause  of  many  abandon¬ 
ing  the  true  faith  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  he  sorely  perse¬ 
cuted  the  righteous :  he  is  again  to  descend  on  the  earth  in 
likeness  of  a  man,  a  lawless  king,  the  slayer  of  his  mother  : 
he  will  show  signs  and  wonders,  but  ultimately  be  vanquished 
by  the  Lord  and  thrust  into  Gehenna  with  his  armies.  The 
historical  occasions  for  such  prophecies  may  well  have  been 
furnished  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Pompey,  and  most  of  all 
Nero  ;  but  the  prophecies  sometimes  appear  too  large  for  the 
events  and  for  the  persons  who  are  said  to  have  caused  them. 
The  older  apologists  used  to  say  that  nothing  proved  the 
inspiration  of  the  Canonical  Gospels  like  the  apocryphal  narra¬ 
tives,  and  we  think  this  is  true  of  the  Apocalypses.  We  have 
waded  through  a  fair  amount  of  this  apocryphal  literature  and 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  New  Testament  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  dross  and  gold. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  different  people  have  at  all  times 
found  different  meanings  in  the  simple  petitions  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  The  Dean  of  Ely  finds  in  them  the  creed  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  petition  “  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread  ”  is  discovered  to  teach  “  that  no- 
wealth  is  legitimately  earned  which  is  not  an  exchange  value  for 
actual  services  rendered,  services  which  minister  to  life  and 
help  on  the  common  good  ;  ”  and  “  that  no  industrial  system 
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THE  WESTMINSTER 

FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF  COAL  GAS  MADE  GOOD. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL. 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISPIED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed  -  -  JE2,385,0©0, 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS  -  £400,000. 

Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary.  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.  Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  at  the  rate  of  £660,000. 

CLAIMS  PAID  exceed  £2,800,000. 

Over  £227,000  added  to  Funds  during  the  two  years  and 
eight  months  ended  December  31st,  1899. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company’s  agency 
.terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


UNION 

ASSURAMCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne ,  A.D.  1714. 

Head  Office— 81  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £3,500,000.  Subscribed  Capital,  £450,000. 
Annual  Income,  £1,000,000. 


Moderate  Premiums.  Extended  Free  Limits. 

Interim  Bonuses.  Liberal  Conditions. 

Prompt  Payment  of  Claims.  Non-Forfeitable  Policies. 

Fire  Manager— W.  G.  WILKINS.  Sub-Fire  Manager-A.  F.  BAILEY. 

Actuary— L.  K.  PAGDEN,  CHARLES  DARRELL,,  Secretary.. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office:  92  Cheapstde,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  0ne=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non=profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


LANCASHIRE  IN8urM°PEANY. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  i3  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World- wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  J  OHNSON,  Lateral  Manager.  CHARLES  P  OVA  1 1 .  Sub-Manager, 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORM  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  PHWDS  . . .  £38,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — i  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall.  Mall,  S.W.  ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  ’OZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 
President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


A  GUARANTEED  MEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

By  Purchasing  a  Life  Annuity. 


SPECIAL  TERMS  GRANTED  WHEN 
HEALTH  IS  IMPAIRED. 


mmi  mmmfim  mmimm, 

A.  D.  1720. 

Chief  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 


COUNTY  FIRE  0FF16E, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London, 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  )  ~  ,  c  ,  . 

G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  J  Joint  Secretaries. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,000,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years'  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


LIFE 


Established  1848. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 

OFFICE 


NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 

with  FAMILY  PROVISION’. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

J  AMISS  H  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary , 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society ,  Limited. 


UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  1834. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOT  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  SASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years’  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 


LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


SAn  Income  of  £35  a  year  for  Life  ;  Payment  at  Death 
of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  20  Annual  Instalments  of 
£65  5s.  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £050  during  Life,  for 
each  £1,053  13s.  deposited. 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAIB-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Invested  Funds  ..  £3,271,674  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 

Annual  Income  ..  £354,425  1  Claims  Paid  ..  •  £10,31)0,568 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profi 
I*  EXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1S03 

All  Policies  issued  in  1901  at  an  annual  with-profft  premium  will  have  two  years’ 
Reversionary  Bonus  in  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299.601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the  profits  of  the  next 

division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  F orms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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can  be  a  Christian  system  until  it  is  so  organised  that  every 
1  honest  and  willing  worker  can  find  work,  and  work  so  remu¬ 
nerative  that  not  only  can  he  maintain  his  own  working  powers 
in  health  and  efficiency,  but  also  is  able  to  give  to  his  children 
a  decent,  a  joyous,  and  a  reasonable  life  according  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  comfort  of  his  class.”  This  is  certainly  a  good  deal  to 
read  into  the  words  ;  by  the  same  method  of  interpretation  we 
'hoped  that  some  one  of  the  other  petitions  might  be  made  to 
teach  “  that  that  man  is  no  Christian  who  marries  so  recklessly 
or  so  improvidently  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  his  being  able 
to  give  to  his  children  a  decent,  a  joyous,  and  a  reasonable 
life”  &c.  &c. ;  but  that  side  of  the  question  Ur.  Stubbs  does  not 
touch.  Still,  the  sermons  are  a  vigorous  appeal  for  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  our  Christian  principles  into  the  details  of  social 
and  commercial  life  ;  and  though  we  think  they  would  be 
more  effective  were  they  written  with  more  calmness  and  less 
temper,  they  will  doubtless  do  good  if  only  the  right  people 
will  read  them. 


SOME  OF  THE  QUARTERLIES. 

As  a  rule  the  quarterly  reviews  are  interesting  not  only 
individually  but  from  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  discussing 
points  of  comparison  and  contrast  in  their  treatment  of  similar 
topics.  On  this  occasion  except  for  the  necessary  South  African 
contribution,  they  have  nothing  in  common  in  their  contents  lists. 
The  “  Edinburgh,”  while  criticising  some  of  the  measures  taken 
by  Lord  Roberts  with  a  view  to  end  the  war,  does  not  believe 
that  the  continuation  of  hostilities  has  been  due  to  “  any 
supposed  harshness  of  treatment  that  has  hitherto  been 
awarded  to  the  conquered,  or  to  any  lack  of  leniency  in  the 
terms  offered  to  our  foes.  .  .  .  The  Boers  in  arms  have  not 
yet  surrendered,  because  they  are  not  yet  convinced  that  they 
have  been  conquered.”  With  regard  to  the  future  the  writer 
can  only  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  on  the 
subject,  but  is  far  from  sanguine  as  to  the  possibility  of 
establishing  harmonious  relations  between  Dutch  and  English 
in  South  Africa.  Equally  sceptical  is  another  writer  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  extending  the  land-purchase  system  in  Ireland  on 
lines  suggested  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell.  The  grounds  on  which 
Mr.  Russell  formally  rested  his  policy  are  declared  to  be 
grossly  insufficient  to  sustain  proposals  of  such  magnitude. 
The  reviewer  however  qualifies  his  criticisms  by  the  admission 
that  the  success  of  existing  Acts  and  the  discontent  occasioned 
by  that  success  among  those  who  do  not  share  the  benefits 
they  confer  are  undoubtedly  a  consideration  of  immense  weight. 
“  Recent  Appreciations  of  Oliver  Cromwell”  enable  the  “  Edin¬ 
burgh  ”  to  show  Cromwell  in  his  true  proportions,  neither  the 
saintly  hero  of  Carlyle  nor  the  bigoted  adventurer  of  Sir 
Reginald  Palgrave.  Mr.  John  Morley’s  presentment  of  the 
characters  of  Strafford  and  Laud  is  “evidence  that  history  is 
becoming  judicial  in  its  treatment  even  of  the  most  bitterly  con¬ 
tentious  periods  of  our  national  life.”  The  causes  of  the 
American  Civil  War  are  discussed  with  the  object  of  showing 
that  “  though  slavery  was  the  root  and  cause  of  the  war,  the 
immediate  issue  did  not  turn  directly  on  slavery.  The  South 
took  its  stand  on  the  right  which,  it  alleged,  each  State  possessed 
to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  The  North  rested  its  case  on  the 
paramount  necessity  of  maintaining  the  Union.  And  it  was 
this  issue  which  affected  the  decisions  of  men  on  either  side  in 
the  terrible  struggle  which  was  beginning.”  “  The  Early 
History  of  Foxhunting,”  “The  Correspondence  of  Cicero,”  and 
“  Landscape  :  Symbolic,  Imaginative  and  Actual,”  will  appeal 
to  the  sportsman,  the  scholar  and  the  artist.  The  two  papers 
which  will  attract  the  majority  of  readers  are  those  on 
(1)  Sophia  Dorothea  and  her  relations  with  Count  Philip 
Christopher  von  Konigsmarck  and  (2)  Madame  du  Deffand 
mid  her  friends,  especially  Horace  Walpole.  The  latter  is  by 
far  the  best  article  in  the  Review.  It  conveys  an  excellent  idea 
of  Parisian  society  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  deftly  por¬ 
trays  the  character  of  the  extraordinary  woman  who  is  said  to 
have  earned  the  right  to  be  called  the  feminine  Voltaire.  Her 
Salon,  a  small  parlour,  was  the  rendezvous  of  wit  and  intellect. 
At  the  time  that  Walpole  first  met  her  she  was  sixty-eight  and 
blind,  but  Walpole  who  was  twenty  years  her  junior  was  fasci¬ 
nated  and  there  began  “  an  intimacy  which  has  become  histori¬ 
cal,  and  has  linked  together  for  ever  two  personalities,  differing 
'both  in  nationality  and  in  character.” 

In  the  “Asiatic  Quarterly”  Sir  William  Wedderburn  urges 
that  the  question  of  agricultural  banks  for  India  should  be 
taken  up  anew  in  a  practical  spirit.  Mr.  G.  B.  Barton  and 
Sir  W.  H.  Rattigan  writing  on  crime  in  England  and  in  India 
explain  the  advance  made  in  humanity  of  punishment  since  the 
eighteenth  century.  Sir  W.  H.  Rattigan  says  what  he  does  not 
mean  in  the  following  sentence  :  “  The  only  fear  now  is  that 
future  legislation  may  not  carry  this  humanitarian  spirit  too  far 
by  placing  the  criminal  in  a  position  of  far  greater  comfort  than 
the  blameless  poor.” 

The  “  Quarterly  Review  ”  is  a  strong  number.  There  is  a 
good  article  on  the  first  century  of  the  East  India  Company 
which  opens  with  a  discriminating  eulogy  of  the  late  Sir 
"William  Hunter.  “Virgil  and  Tennyson”  is  a  study  written 
to  point  the  strange  parallel  which  the  critic  finds  between  the 
•careers  of  the  two  poets.  As  in  all  such  parallels,  the  writer 


at  times  strains  the  resemblance  to  breaking  point,  till  we  are 
almost  driven  to  recall  the  famous  case  of  Henry  of  Monmouth 
and  Alexander  the  Great.  The  real  parallel,  which  is  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  one,  is  hardly  noticed  ;  that  of  style  and  literary 
feeling.  In  one  line  of  Tennyson, 

“  The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lake,” 
there  are  more  Vergilian  qualities  than  in  all  the  points  as  to 
Tennyson  the  writer  collects  put  together.  The  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  “  Michelet  as  an  Historian  ”  is  the  tribute  of  an 
admirer  by  no  means  indiscriminate.  He  is  right  in  saying 
that  the  early  volumes  of  the  famous  “  Histoire  de  France” 
are  the  valuable  ones.  Michelet’s  mannerisms  grew  as 
he  wrote  no  less  than  his  prejudices  but  there  are  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  later  books  which  for  substantial  truth 
and  splendour  would  be  hard  to  beat.  The  article  on  the 
“Nicaragua  Canal”  is  a  most  luminous  contribution  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  which  has  excited  little  attention  here.  The  writer 
comes  to  the  same  opinion  as  that  entertained  by  an  American 
jurist  in  the  December  number  of  the  “North  American  Review,” 
that  if  the  United  States  were  sufficiently  far-seeing  to  consult 
their  best  interests,  they  would  consent  to  the  neutralisation  of  the 
Canal  under  the  guarantee  of  the  Great  Powers.  As  things  stand 
at  present,  he  indicates  one  only  wise  course  for  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  throw  over  Europe  and  follow  the  United  States  would 
be  fatuous.  We  should  consult  the  foreign  Powers  interested. 
We  have  always  pointed  out  in  the  Saturday  Review  the 
grave  mistake  made  by  the  United  States  in  contemptuously 
ignoring  their  claim  to  be  heard.  If  the  other  Powers  join 
with  us  in  opposing  the  American  proposals,  the  United  States 
can  hardly  oppose  united  Europe.  If  the  Powers  refuse,  we 
can  then  wash  our  hands  of  the  whole  business,  and  allow  the 
Senate  to  “do  its  darndest ”  with  the  Treaties.  Our  original 
rights  would  then  revive  and  we  should  act  in  the  future  as  our 
interests  dictate.  This  is  common  sense  and  strong  statesman¬ 
ship,  but  the  American  record  of  this  Government  gives  us 
little  hope  that  it  will  take  the  strong  course. 
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Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks  (Alexander  V.  G.  Allen.  2  vols.). 
Macmillan.  30 s.  net. 

Hannah  More  (Marion  Ilarland).  Putnams.  #1.50. 

Life  of  Queen  Victoria  (Mrs.  M.  G.  Fawcett).  Allen  and  Co.  is.  6d. 
net. 

“The  Saints”  :—S.  Nicholas.  I.  (Jules  Roy).  Duckworth.  3*. 

Classics. 

The  Preceptors’  Latin  Course  (B.  J.  Hayes).  Clive.  2s.  6d. 

P ICTION. 

Amusement  Only  (Richard  Marsh).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

A  Wheel  of  Fire  (Jean  Middlemas),  6s.  ;  The  Minor  Canon  (G.  B. 
Fitzgerald),  6s.  ;  My  First  Voyage  (Alphonse  Daudet  and  R.  H. 
Sherard),  3c  6 d.  ;  Love  has  no  Pity  (Frederick  Langbridge). 
Digby,  Long. 

Eben  Holden  (Irving  Bacheller).  Grant  Richards.  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Leaven  of  Love  (Beryl  Goldie).  Routledge.  6s. 

Maya  :  a  Story  of  Yucatan  (Wm.  Dudley  Foulke).  Putnams. 

The  Invaders  (Louis  Tracy).  Pearson.  6s. 

History. 

History  of  the  People  of  the  Netherlands  (Petrus  Johannes  Blok, 
Part  III.).  Putnams.  $2.50. 

School  Books. 

French  Idioms  and  Proverbs  (De  V.  Payen  Payne.  Third  edition). 
Nutt.  3-r.  6 d. 

Electricity  Simplified  (A.  T.  Stewart).  Chambers,  ir.  6 d. 

Theology. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica  (The  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne  and  J.  Sutherland 
Black.  Vol.  II.).  Black.  20s.  net. 

The  Fatal  Opulence  of  Bishops  (Hubert  Handley).  Black.  51-. 

V  ERSE. 

Gleanings  of  a  Rambler.  Parlakimedi :  Rajaguru. 

Sunset  Town,  &c.  (Paul  Gregan).  Kilkenny:  O’Grady,  is.  6d. 
Eyes  in  Solitude  (Rev.  W.  Moore).  Elliot  Stock.  5c 
From  Mayflowers  to  Mistletoe  (Sarah  J.  Day).  Putnams.  Sr. 
Survivals  (L.  V.  F.  Randolph).  Putnams.  5r. 

Miscellaneous. 

At  Pretoria  (Julian  Ralph).  Pearson.  6r. 

Australia  at  the  Front  (Frank  Wilkinson).  John  Long.  6s. 

Aztec  God,  The  (George  Lansing  Raymond).  Putnams.  5r. 

China's  Only  Hope  (An  Appeal  by  her  greatest  Viceroy,  Chang  Chih 
Tung).  Edinburgh :  Oliphant.  3c  6d. 

First  Editions  of  Bryant,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Hawthorne, 
Thoreau,  Holmes,  Whittier  (Collected  by  William  Harris  Arnold). 
New  York  :  The  Marion  Press. 

Flashes  of  Wit  and  Humor  (Robert  Waters).  New  York  :  Werner. 
London  Manual,  The,  1901.  Lloyd,  ir.  6 d. 

Macaulay  (Sir  Richard  C.  Jebb).  Cambridge  :  at  the  University- 
Press.  2  s. 

Riding  and  Hunting  (Captain  M.  IT.  Hayes).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
i6j.  net. 

Year  Book,  A,  of  Kentucky  Woods  and  Fields  (Ingram  Crockett). 
Buffalo  :  Moulton. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  January  : — ‘ The  Thrush  (No.  1), 
2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Studio,  u.  ;  The  Church  Quarterly  Review,  6s.  ; 
The  Mission  World,  3 d.  ;  The  Student,  6 d.  ;  Longman’s  Maga¬ 
zine,  6d. 


NOW  READY. 

At  all  Booksellers' ,  Bookstalls ,  Newsagents'  cr  Libraries. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

No.  5.  FEBRUARY,  1901.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS- 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES  :— 

THE  HAPPY  WARRIOR. 

THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 

ON  THE  LINE. 

LIEUT. -COL.  MAUDE,  late  R.E.— ARMY  REFORM. 

LIEUT.  CARLYON  BELLAIRS,  R.N.— WAR  TRAINING  -OF  THE 
NAVY.  II. 

SIR  HENRY  E.  ROSCOE.— THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  BRITISH  TRADE. 
THOMAS  HODGKIN,  D.C.L.-OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

ROGER  E.  FRY.— GIOTTO.  II.  Illustrated 

MATTHEW  SHIRLAW,  Mus.Bac.Edin.— NATURALISM  AND  MUSICAL 
/ESTHETIC. 

LAURENCE  HOUSMAN.— A  CHINESE  FAIRY  TALE. 

W.  A  BAILLIE  -  GROHMAN.  —  AN  EMPEROR’S  SPORTING 
CHRONICLE.  Illustrated. 

THE  WRITER  OF  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  LOVE  LETTERS.— ON 
LANSDOWNE  HILL. 

ANTHONY  HOPE.  — TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT.  12-13. 

***  Now  ready,  Volume  I.,  containing  the  First  Three  Numbers,  Ss.  fid.  net. 
Binding  Cases,  is.  net.  Cloth  Reading  Cases,  2s. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  ISSUE  OF 

THE 

KING 

CONTAINS 

THE  FIRST  ACTUAL 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF  SCENES  AT 

OSBORNE,  COWES. 

AND  IN 

LONDON 

In  Connection  with  the 

DEATH 

OF  THE 

QUEEN, 


A  16-Page  Supplement 
denoted  to  an 
Illustrated  History  of  the 
Queen’s  Reign 
is  given  away  with  this 
Number. 

THE  KMG 

IS  ON  SALE  EVERYWHERE. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


Published  by 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED, 
Southampton  St.,  Strand,  W.C.,  London. 


GAY  &  BIRD’S  LIST. 

Royal  8vo.  pp.  946,  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  12s.  net. 

m  mtmm  anthology,  i?8?dm 

By  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN. 

This  is  a  most  complete  Anthology.  It  contains  an  Index  of  First  Lines  and 
Pieces  ;  there  is  also  a  very  valuable  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  612  poets, 

THE  HOLIDAY  EDITION  OF  MRS.  WIGGIN’S  TWO 
MOST  POPULAR  WORKS. 

Crown  8vo.  Cover  design  in  gold,  by  CHAS.  E.  BROCK.  Gilt  edges,  6s.  each. 

PENELOPE’S  ENGLISH  EXPERIENCES 

AND 

PENELOPE’S  EXPEDIENCES  Si  SCOTLAND. 

With  more  than  50  Full-page  and  Text  Illustrations  in  each  Volume. 

By  CHARLES  E.  BROCK. 

Only  authorised  English  edition,  revised,  and  with  many  charming 
new  poems  added. 

POEMS  OF  PASSION. 

By  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

Large  crown  8vo.  tastefully  printed  on  hand-made  paper,  6s.  net  each, 

POEMS  OF  PLEASURE. 

By  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX. 

These  Two  Volumes  are  favourites  with  all  cultured  persons. 


Just  Published,  anew  and  stirring  novel  by  the  Author  of  “  Looking  Backward,” 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  side  design  in  silver,  silver  top,  price 6s. 

THE  HOKE  OF  STOGKBHlfitE. 

By  EDWARD  BELLAMY. 

This  is  not  merely  an  historical  romance  ;  it  also  bears  upon  a  significant  social 
problem  cast  up  by  history  which  appeals  for  ever  to  human  sympathy. 

“  The  daintiest  book  of  the  season.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  BIBELOTS. 

A  Series  of  Reprints  for  the  Book-lover. 

Edited  by  J.  POTTER-BRISCOE. 

Size,  s  by  2.|  ill.,  with  photogravure  iportraits,  prettily  designed  title,  head  and 
tail  pieces,  and  bound  in  embossed  leather,  gilt  edges,  price  2s.  6d.  each,  net. 

VOLUME  X.,  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  SONNETS. 

The  Glasgow  Herald,  says  :  “  This  volume  is  worthy  of  being  cased  in  gold.” 

London  :  GAY  &  BIRD,  22  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Agency  for  American  Books.  Catalogues  free. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 

MEW  BOOKS. 

A  NEW  AND  ABRIDGED  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

EDWARD  WHITE  BEW30H 

(Sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury). 

By  his  Son,  A.  C.  BENSON. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net.  [ Ready  on  Tuesday. 

LIFE  AID  LETTERS  OF 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS. 

By  Professor  A.  V.  G.  ALLEN. 

With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  In  2  vols.  gilt  tops,  8vo.  30s.  net. 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE : 

POET,  DRAMATIST,  AND  MAN. 

By  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE. 

With  9  Photogravures,  and  100  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

8v®.  21s.  net. 

Daily  News. — “Mr.  Mabie's  book  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  bis  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  plays  and  the  revelation  that  they  yield  ot  the  development  of 
Shakespeare’s  wit  is  interesting.” 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH s 

A  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion. 

By  J.  G.  FRAZER,  D.C.L.,  LL.  D. ,  Litt.D. 

In  3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  net. 

Speaker. — “  Radiant  with  the  lights  that  make  an  ancient  darkness  intelligible  ; 
and  it  will  probably  be  looked  back  upon  by  our  successors  as  one  of  the  few  really 
significant  books  produced  in  the  ambitious  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.’ 


A  NEW  ISSUE,  containing  all  the  ORIGINAL  ETCHINGS. 

BORDER  EDITION  OF 

THE  WAfERLEY  NOVELS. 

Edited  by  ANDREW  LANG. 

In  24  Fortnightly  Volumes,  Crown  8vo.  tastefully  bound  in  blue  cloth,  gilt, 
price  6s.  each. 

Vol.  I.-WAV0ELEY.  With  12  Etchings. 

Vol.  II.— GUY  MANSERING.  With  10  Etchings. 


Ready  on  Tuesday. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  FEBRUARY  : 


THE  SINNER  AND  THE  PRO¬ 
BLEM.  By  Eric  Parker.  Chaps. 

XI. -XIV. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH.  By. 
George  H.  Ely. 

RHODESIA  and  NORTHWARDS. 
By  S.  G.  Norris. 

THE  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA 
AND  ELSEWHERE.  By  H.  C. 
Macdowall. 


WHEN  THE  BIG  FISH  FEED.. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  CHRIST’S' 
HOSPITAL. 

THE  POLICE-OFFICER’S  TALE. 
By  H.  Fielding. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  By  Benjamin. 
Taylor. 

THE  CARDINAL’S  AGENT.  By 
Gerald  Brenan. 


THE  ©ENTSJUY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  contains  : 

THE  HELPING  HAND  IN  EaST  LONDON.  By  Sir  Walter  Besantv 
Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  L.  Raven-Hill. 

AT  THIRD  HAND.  A  Psychological  Inquiry.  By  William  Dean  Howells. 
THE  PEOPLE  AT  THE  TOP  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Tour  through  Siberia 
in  Search  of  Andrhe.  By  Jonas  Stapling.  First' Paper. 

AN  ENGLISH  PASSION  PLAY.  By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ST,  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  FEBRUARY  NUMBER  contains  : 

THE  WONDERFUL  CENTURY.  By  Jennie  Day  Haines. 

THE  LUCKY  PENNY.  Story.  By  Edith  Kingsmill  Commander. 
CAREERS  OF  DANGER  AND  DARING.  II.  “  The  Steeple-Climber.”  By 
Cleveland  Moffett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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CHATTO  &  WINDUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  WILDERSMOOR.” 

Mrs.  C.  L.  ANTROBUS'S  New  Novel,  QUALITY 

CORNER:  a  Study  of  Remorse,  will  be 
ready  on  Jan.  31.  Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

Mrs.  ALEXANDER'S  New  Novel,  A  MISSING 
HERO,  has  been  reprinted,  and  copies  of  the 
SECOND  EDITION  are  now  ready.  Crown  8 vo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  An  entertaining  story  of  the  kind  which  Mrs.  Alexander  knows  how  to  write.’ 

Morning  Leader . 

IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS:  being  an  account  of 

Experiences  in  the  Marquesas,  Paumotus,  and  Gilbert  Islands,  in  the  Course 
of  Two  Cruises.  By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Crown  8vo.  buckram, 
gilt  top,  6s. 

“  The  volume  abounds  in  graphic  pen  pictures,  such  as  Stevenson  delighted  to 
draw,  and  drew  so  well.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“Full  of  characteristic  and  .marvellously  sympathetic  pictures.” 

Morning  Leader. 

ECCENTRICITIES  OF  GENIUS:  Memories  of 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  the  Platform  and  the  Stage.  By  Major  J.  B. 
Pond.  With  91  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s. 

THE  INIMITABLE  MRS.  MASSINGHAM. 

By  Herbert  Compton.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  It  is  very  long  since  we  read  so  delightful  a  story.” — Daily  Graphic. 

“  The  interest  is  sustained  to  the  end.” — World. 

“  AS  A  WATCH  IN  THE  NIGHT;”  a  Drama 

of  Waking  and  Dream.  By  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  An  extremely  clever  socio-political  novel. . It  is  a  notable  book,  and  should  add 

to  the  reputation  of  a  clever  and  attractive  writer.” — Review  of  the  Week. 

WORKS  BY  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from 

the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  Four  vols. 
demy  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  each.  Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  Four  vols. 
crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  each.  And  the  JUBILEE  EDITION,  Two  vols.  large 
post  Svo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from 

1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  ;  cro  wn  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN 

TIMES.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s.  POPULAR  EDITION,  post  8vo.  cloth, 
2s.  6d. 

REMINISCENCES.  By  J  ustin  McCarthy.  With 

a  Portrait.  Two  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

London  :  CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  hi  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Gov’nor.” 

THE  HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBB  ADAMSON. 

592  pp.  large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  This  is  a  well-written  novel.  A  feature  is  the  admirable  character  drawing.  It 
is  a  novel  which  can  decidedly  be  recommended  to  lovers  of  a  good  love  story.” 

Scotsman. 

“  No  reader  may  deny  that  he  gets  his  money’s  worth  if  he  invests  in  the  new 
story  by  the  author  of  ‘  The  Young  Gov’nor. ’  Mr.  Adamson  possesses  the  construc¬ 
tive  faculty  necessary  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  he  has  a  pleasant  humour 
and  draws  his  characters  ably.” — Newcastle  Chronicle. 


SIMPKIN  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD., 
Stationers’  Hall  Court.  E.C. 


Illustrated.  Price  6d. 

THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE 

CONTENTS  OF  FEBRUARY  ISSUE. 
REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  LATE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  By  A 
Former  Pupil.  With  Portrait  from  a  Painting  by  H.  Harris  Brown. 
RUSKIN  MUSEUM  AT  CONIS'l  ON.  Illustrated  by  Portraits  of  Ruskin  and 
other  Ph  'tograpbs  never  before  reproduced.  By  Miss  A.  M.  Wakefield. 

A  NORTHERN  HEADSTONE.  By  Sir  Hedworth  Williamson,  Bart. 
Illustrated  with  Bewick  Cuts. 

A  FELLSIDE  TRAGEDY.  A  Story  by  the  late  Hubert  Crackanthorpe. 
FAMOUS  NORTHERN  REGIMENTS— II.  THE  WEST  YORKSHIRE 
(Illustrated).  By  Walter  Wood. 

THE  LAST  RISING  OF  THE  NORTH,  1715.  By  G.  M.  Trevelyan. 
“HIRINGS”  IN  THE  DALES.  By  Halliwell  Sutcliffe. 

KING  HERMAUNCE.  A  Yorkshire  Legend  by  W.  W.  Gibson. 

THE  STUDY  OF  DIALECTS.  By  E.  W.  Prevost. 

LONDON  LITERARY  LETTER.  By  E.  V.  Lucas. 

A  WESTMORELAND  PARISH  COUNCIL.  By  B.  Kirkby. 

HIGH  WIND  (SOLWAY  TO  TYNE).  By  “  Anodos.” 

NORTH  COUNTRY  CHRONICLE. 

THE  LATE  LORD  ARMSTRONG.  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  Poem. 

London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  ANDREW  REID  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


LONGMAN’S 

FEBRUARY  1901. 

MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE.  By  H.  C. 

Bailey.  ( Continued .) 

NOTES  ON  RECONNOITRING 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  BOER 
WAR,  1899-1900. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SALONS. 
V.  Madame  de  Stall.  By  S.  G. 
Tallentyre. 

.MY  LADY.  By  Walter  Hekries 
Pollock. 


MAGAZINE. 

Price  Sixpence. 

OWD  TUESDAY.  By  C.  L.  An- 

TROBUS. 

FISHES  AND  THEIR  WAYS.  By 
John  Isabell. 

FYANDER’S  WIDOW.  By  M.  E. 
Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 
(1 Continued .) 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO. 


THE 


PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  R.  HALKETT. 


The  FEBRUARY  Number, 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING, 

is  NOW  READY,  and  contains  many  REMARKABLE  ARTICLES. 

SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  Reminiscences  by  George  Grossmith. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND.  By  One  of  her  Subjects. 

ETON  AND  THE  WAR.  By  Mrs.  Warre  Cornish. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  NOVEL.  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  DRESS.  Illustrated  by  Mrs.  Brown  Potter. 


HOOLIGANISM. 

WAR  CORRESPONDENT  IN  THE  FIELD. 
CAN  AN  OFFICER  LIVE  ON  HIS  PAY? 
RISE  OF  THE  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL. 

MR.  BALFOUR  AT  DOWNING  STREET. 


Arthur  Morrison. 
A.  G.  Hales. 
By  a  Staff  Officer. 
The  late  Chas.  Yriarte. 
With  Special  Pictures. 

Contributions  from  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Harold  Begbie,  Marie  Van  Vorst, 
Eden  Phillpotts,  Mrs.  Howarth,  Alfred  Kinnear,  E.  J.  Sullivan, 
Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  &c.,  &c. 

There  are  two  Special  Plates  in  Colour.  No  better  number  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  has  been  published. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


SCRIBNERS  MAGAZINE. 

FEBRUARY  NUMBER.  Price  One  Shilling. 

CONTENTS : 


FRONTISPIECE.  To  accompany 
“  Carcassonne.”  By  E.  C.  Peix- 
otto. 

RUSSIA  OF  10-DAY.— IV.  CEN¬ 
TRAL  ASIA.  By  Henry  Norman, 
M.P.  Illustrations  from  the  Author’s 
photographs  and  others.  (The  fourth 
of  seven  papers.) 

THE  ANGEL  AT  THE  GRAVE.  I 
By  Edith  Wharton. 

THE  REWARD.  Poem.  By  Marie  j 
Van  Vorst. 

THE  STAGE  REMINISCENCES 
OF  MRS.  GILBERT.— I.  By  Anne 
Hartley  Gilbert.  Edited  by 
Charlotte  M.  Martin.  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  photographs  in  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  Evert  Jansen  Wendell, 
Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Gilbert.  (In  three 
parts.) 

THE  GREEK  GALLEY.  By  George 
Cabot  Lodge. 

PUNISHMENT  AND  REVENGE 
IN  CHINA.  By  Thomas  F.  Mil¬ 
lard. 

MODERN  ATHENS.  Second  Paper. 
By  George  Horton.  Illustrations 
by  Corwin  Knapp  Linson. 


THE  PLACE  OF  ABANDONED 
GODS.  By  Arthur  Colton. 

A  JUBILEE  PRESENT.  More 
Adventures  of  the  Amateur  Cracks¬ 
man.  By  E.  W.  Horxung.  Illus¬ 
trations  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

COMING  RAIN.  Poem.  By  Joseph 
Russell  Taylor. 

THE  SONS  OF  SLEEP.  Poem.  By 
Josephine  Dodge  Daskam. 

CARCASSONNE.  By  Ernest  C. 
Peixotto.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author. 

ALBI.  By  Ernest  C.  Peixotto. 
With  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

THE  SENSE  OF  NONSENSE.  By 
Carolyn  Wells. 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW :  The 
Decline  of  Hatred — Why  Commer¬ 
cialism  ? — 

THE  FIELD  OF  ART  :  Architec¬ 
tural  Practice  :  Mutuality,  not  Indi¬ 
viduality. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited, 

St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C. 


the  strand  magazine 

FEBRUARY.  Sixpence. 

THE  GODDESS  OF  EXCELSIOR.  By  Bret  Harte. 

ILLUSTRATED  INTERVIEWS— THE  REV.  EDMOND  WARRE,  D.D. 

THE  HEAD  MASTER  OF  ETON.  By  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 

WHO  LIVES  NEXT  DOOR?  The  Legend  of  a  London  Street.  By  George 
Manville  Fenn. 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 

THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

HOW  THE  VICTORIA  CROSS  IS  MADE. 

THE  PANDORA.  From  the  French  of  Charles  Foley.  By  Alys  Hallard. 

A  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  AVALANCHES.  By  A.  de  Burgh. 

ELECTION  BETS  IN  AMERICA.  By  E.  Leslie  Gilliams. 

TOLD  BY  A  TRADER.  By  John  Arthur  Barry. 

SOME  OUT-OF-THE-WAY  RECORDS.  By  Frederick  A.  Talbot. 

TWIN  SPIRITS.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

THE  BREAKDOWN  TRAIN.  By  E.  S.  Valentine. 

WHAT  BECAME  OF  CINDERELLA’S  SLIPPER.  A  Fairy  Tale  for 
Children.  From  the  French.  By  C.  S.  Cheltnam. 

THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  BARREL-ROLLING.  By  Alder  Anderson. 
CURIOSITIES. 
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THE  CORNHIIL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  FEBRUARY.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

CONTENTS : — 


WIFE  AND  HUSBAND. 
BLACKSTICK  PAPERS.  No.  3.  By 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie. 

HORE  LIGHT  ON  ST.  HELENA. 

Part  II. — Communicated  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Mansel  Pleydell,  and 
Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Her¬ 
bert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

LAWFUL  PLEASURES.  ByGEORGE 
M.  Smith. 

OF  SOME  OF  THE  CONCLUSIONS 
WHICH  MAY  BE  DRAWN  FROM 
THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
LEGATIONS  IN  PEKING.  By  the  [ 

Rev.  Roland  Allen. 


THE  SCRUPULOUS  FATHER.  By 

George  Gissing. 

ON  THE  PLEASURES  OF  TEX¬ 
TURE.  By  Oscar  Eve. 
VOYAGING  WITH  BOERS  ON  A 
GERMAN  MAIL-BOAT.  By  Anglo- 
Africanus. 

A  BOER’S  OPINION. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUTINY.— II.  DELHI.  By  the 

Rev.  W  H.  Fitchett,  LL.D. 

A  LONDONER’S  LOG-BOOK. 
COUNT  HANNIBAL.  Chaps.  IV. -VI. 


By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


No.  CII.  JANUARY  1901.  Price  6s. 

THE 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


Dr.  Gasquet  and  the  Old  English 
Bible.  II. 

The  ^Ecumenical  Councils  and  Some 
Questions  of  the  Day. 

Job  and  Prometheus. 

Father  Puller  on  the  Papal  Claims. 

The  Theological  Works  of  Marie 
Corelli. 


Lucian's  Recension  of  the  Septuagint. 
Canon  MacColl  on  the  Lambeth  Deci¬ 
sions. 

Hore’s  Orthodox  Greek  Church. 
Workers  Together  With  God — in  the 
Country. 

The  Round  Table  Conference. 

Short  Notices. 


London:  SPOTTISWOODE  &  CO.  Ltd.,  New-street  Square. 


A  PERIODICAL  FOR  THE  HEW  CENTURY. 


THE  COMMONWEALTH. 


A  Christian  Social  Magazine. 


Edited  by  Canon  HENRY  SCOTT  HOLLAND. 

Monthly,  3d.  net;  post-free  for  a  year,  4s.  Volumes,  cloth  boards,  5s.; 
cloth  binding  cases,  is.  6d. 

“  Always  interesting." — Spectator. 

“  I  have  myself  found  great  stimulus  from  the  little  monthly  paper,  the  ‘  Common¬ 
wealth,’ and  I  think  that  many  would  find  it  useful  in  the  same  way,  however  far 
they  may  be,  like  myself,  from  sharing  all  the  opinions  which  it  expresses.” 

The  Bishop  0/ Rochester s  “ Primary  Charge"  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.),  1899. 

The  JANUARY  NUMBER  Contains: 

A  NEW  CENTURY.  Canon  Scott  Holland. 

THE  END  AND  THE  BEGINNING.  Canon  Gore. 

CHRISTIAN  CHARITY.  Canon  Barnett. 

THE  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  NEW  MEMBER.  Professor  Handley  Moule. 
CO-OPERATION  AND  THE  LABOUR  PROBLEM.  Archdeacon  Wilson. 

The  February  Number  will  include  : 

An  Article  in  Memoriam  of  Bishop  Mandell  Creighton.  By  the  Editor. 

A  Sermon  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

The  Problem  of  John  Smith.  By  C.  Masterman. 

London  :  WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 
and  44  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


The  Church  Review. 


THE  ANCLO-CATHOUC  WEEKLY. 


Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCL  UDE  : 


THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 

in  each  Issue. 


24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6  d.  per 
annum,  post  free. 

Manager:  Me.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


H.  SQTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries- 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post1 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


BUMPUS,  Ltd.,  350  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

SPORTING  MAGAZINE. 

A  complete  set  of  the  above,  from  1792  to  1870,  in  156  vols.,  handsomely 
bound,  containing  many  hundred  beautifully  engraved  plates.  A  large  selection* 
of  Standard  and  Scarce  Secondhand  Books. 

LIBRARIES  Purchased  and  Valued. 


PUBLISHING.— Well-known  firm  London  Pub- 

Ushers  are  prepared  to  take  a  JUNIOR  PARTNER,  £2,000  to  ,£3,000. 
With  University  degree  and  some  Business  experience  preferred.  Failing  the  latter 
a  small  premium  would  be  required.  Fullest  investigation.  Address,  Box  3065,, 
Sell’s  Advertising  Offices,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


“Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  th  Queen  to* 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle . 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 


Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
the  isle  of  wight.  the  channel  islands. 

the  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY,- 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYS1WITH,  TOWYN,  ABEROOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 

BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 


“  A  brilliant  book.” — The  Times.  “  Particularly  good.” — Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 


LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  BIOGRAPHIES, 

THE  BIJOUS  !  A  New  Series  of  authoritatively 
written,  well  printed,  tastefully  bound  (in  cloth)  handy 
Appreciations  of  Leading  Public  Men,  with  Portraits. 

The  volumes  are,  as  the  name  of  the  series  indicates,  small.  It  is  possible  to  carry 
them  in  the  jacket  pocket  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

They  are,  in  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  equal  in  quality  to  any  half-crown* 
volume  on  the  market. 

The  price  is  Sixpence,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  he  at  once  recognised  that  the 
character  of  the  volume  would  justify  a  charge  of  not  less  than  double  that  amount.. 

VOL.  I. 

The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 

M.P.  By  Arthur  Wallace,  Author  of  “Lord  Rosebery:  His  Words  and: 
His  Works.” 

VOL.  II. 

LORD  KITCHENER.  By  YV.  Francis  Aitken,. 

Author  of  “  Baden-Powell  :  The  Hero  of  Mafeking.” 

VOL.  III. 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR.  By 

Ernest  Russell. 

VOL.  IV. 

MR.  JOHN  BURNS,  M.P.  By  G.  H.  Knott. 

VOL.  V.  will  be 

LORD  SALISBURY.  By  Edward  Salmon. 

Among  the  other  volumes  arranged  for  are  : — Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Lord  Rosebery 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

“  Succinct  and  candidly  written . will  no  doubt  be  popular.” — Morning  Post*. 

“  Interesting,  informative,  and  cleverly  written.” — Saturday  Review. 

“ Brief,  readable,  well  informed,  and  neatly  appointed  as  it  is,  the  little  book 
cannot  fail  to  prove  welcome  to  many.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  Very  welcome,  and  should  be  widely  appreciated  in  many  circles.” 

Liverpool  Courier. 

“  Concisely  written,  clearly  printed,  and  give  just  the  facts  that  busy  people  are- 
anxious  to  know.” — Lloyd's  News. 

HENRY  J.  DRAKE, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C- 
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THE  LONDOH  CITY  AMD  MIDLAND  DANK,  LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED  1836. 


AUTHORISED  CAPITAL . £13,800,000  I  PAID-UP  CAPITAL  . £2,523,225 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL .  12,111,480  I  RESERVE  FUND  .  2,523,225 


DIRECTORS  : 

ARTHUR  KEEN,  Esq.,  Birmingham  (Chairman). 

WILLIAM  GRAHAM  BRADSHAW,  Esq.,  London  (Deputy  Chairman). 

H.  SIMPSON  GEE,  Esq.,  Leicester. 

JOHN  HOWARD  CWYTHER,  Esq.,  London. 
HARRY  HEATON,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

ALEX.  LAWRIE,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  I  HOMAS  SUTHERLAND,  G.C.M.G.,  London. 
JAMES  E.  VANNER,  Esq.,  London. 

WILLIAM  FITZTHOMAS  WYLEY,  Esq.,  Coventry. 

W.  MURRAY  FRASER,  Esq.,  London. 


WILLIAM  BENJAMIN  BOWRING,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
JOSHUA  MILNE  CHEETHAM,  Esq.,  Oldham. 

JOHN  ALEXANDER  CHRISTIE,  Esq.,  London. 

JOHN  CORRY,  Esq.,  London. 

Sir  JOSEPH  CROSLAND  Huddersfield. 

Sir  F.  D.  DIXON-HARTLAND,  Bart.,  M.P.,  London. 
Sir  G.  F.  FAUDBL-PHILLIPS,  Bart.,  G.C.I.E.,  London. 


MANAGING  DIRECTOR  : 


E.  H.  HOLDEN,  Esq. 


Head  Office:  5  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

J.  M.  MADDERS,  S.  B.  MURRAY,  D.  G.  H.  POLLOCK,  Joint  General  Managers. 

E.  J.  MORRIS,  Secretary.  H.  W.  LAMB,  Assistant  Secretary. 

BALANCE-SHEET,  December  31st,  1900. 


Dr.  LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  Paid  up,  viz.:  £12  10s.  per  Share  on  201,858  Shares 

of  £60  each . £2,523,225  °  ° 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  2>523>225  °  ° 

Dividend  payable  on  February  i,  1901,  being  at  the  rate  of 

19  per  cent,  per  annum  . .  . .  . .  ■  •  • .  •  •  239>7°6  7  6 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account  ..  ..  ..  ••  275)9^4  1  3 


5,562,120  S  9 

Current,  Deposit  and  other  Accounts  ..  ..  .  •  .t  37,844,948  18  10 

Acceptances  on  account  of  Customers  ..  ..  —  ..  1,920,406  o  9 


^45>327>475  8'  4 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  9QUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 

MR.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERT, 

QUEEN’S  HALL, 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

“IN  MEMORIAM  ”  PROGRAMME. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.  reserved  ;  2s.  6d.,  is.  unreserved. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS. 

MR.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 

MADAME  LILIAN  ELDEE,  MR.  A.  H.  WEST. 

Daily  at  3.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 

'Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  -fF’  GREEN  &  CO.  )  Head  Offices : 

Managers  J  ANDERSON ,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


PfiL  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  ®  U,  SERVICES. 


PA  A  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OS  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


P.  &0. 

hall  Street  E. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

•  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 
C  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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ASSETS. 


Cr. 


By  Cash  in  hand  and  at  Bank  of  England  ..  ,£6,996,216  o  10 
Money  at  Call  and  at  Short  Notice  ..  6,057,997  19  4 

- £13,054,214  o  2 


Investments — 

Consols  and  other  British  Government 
Securities  . .  . .  . .  •  • 

Stoets  Guaranteed  by  the  British 
Government,  Indian  Stocks,  Indian 
Railway  Guaranteed  Stocks  and  De¬ 
bentures 

.British  Railway  Debenture  and  Prefer¬ 
ence  Stocks,  British  Corporation 
Stocks 

Colonial  and  F oreign  Government  Stocks 
and  Bonds 

Other  Investments  . .  ..  .  • 


1,784,900  12  o 

1,400,588  19  11 

1,866,553 *  *9  ° 

415,713  1  9 
100,832  15  8 


Bills  of  Exchange 


Advances  on  Current  Accounts,  Loans  on  Security  and 
other  Accounts  . . 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Acceptances  as  per  contra  . . 
Bank  Premises,  at  Head  Office  and  Branches 


5,568,589 

s 

4 

4,118,627 

I 

7 

22,741,430 

10 

1 

19,773,976 

10 

4 

1,920,406 

0 

9 

891,662 

7 

2 

£45,327,475 

8 

4 

1  mportant. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Publisher  of  the  “Army  and 
Navy  Gazette  ”  begs  to  announce 
that,  beginning  on  January  5,  1901, 
Coloured  Military  Types  of  the 
Indian  Army  will  be  issued  Monthly 
as  Supplements  to  that  Paper.  Full 
particulars,  prices,  and  list  of 
Plates  will  be  sent  post  free  on 
application. 

“Army  and  Navy  Gazette  ”  Offices, 
3  York  St.,  Co  vent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


THE.  . 
INDIAN 
ARMY. 


♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


ILiJL  RES'ITU'S 

ET 

des 

Un  Num6ro  specimen  ( Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Num6ros  par  an 

sur  demande.  REVUE  DES  REVUES  L  Richemen r  illustrcs. 

-  XIIe  ANNEE.  - 

Peu  dc  mots ,  beaiicoup  d idees .  Pen  de  mots ,  beaucoufi  d idccs. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr».  a  l’etranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  liras)  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extreinement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int6ressantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  ”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre¬ 
ponderant*"  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres  ”  ( Les  Debats)  ; 
“  LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  ”  ( Figaro )  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  ier  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inddits  sign£s  par  l(*  phis  (frauds  notns  francai*  d  <pvs. 

La  Revue  puhlie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
p6riodiques  dll  monde  entieFy  caricatures  politiques ,  des  romans  et 
nouvelles ,  dernieres  inventions  et  d^couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn6s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS, 
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THE  MARY  WABDELL  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FOR  SCARLET  FEVER, 

STAN  MO  RE. 

Established  1884  by  a  lady  working  amongst  the  London  poor. 


No  other  existing'  Convalescent  Home  will  admit  persons  recovering  from  Scarlet  Fever  except  those  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  Hospitals.  FUNDS  are  URGENTLY  NEEDED  to  clear  the  Home  of 
debt,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of  laying  down  an  entirely  new  system  of  drainage  required  by  the  District  Council, 
^2,000  is  needed  immediately.  Contributions  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Barclay  &  Co.,  i  Pall  Mall  East,  or  to 
Miss  Mary  Wardell,  Stanmore,  Middlesex,  from  whom  further  information  can  be  obtained. 


PEN  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-1  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONE  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patrons— H . R. H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 

President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 

Treasurer — ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
•at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses’  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary . 


ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  .£3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  ,£18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  .£7,500 — 
^10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
'Donations  earnestly  solicited.  Present  debt  .£5,000. 

Bankers:  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


^THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

1  S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
■remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  *W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTOU,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions , 

AND 

NOW  IN  GREAT  NEED  OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  .£22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  ;£io,ooo. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000 — a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  rdinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  1  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

“  DREADNOUGHT  ”  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital :  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  Whole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

'  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


ORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL  FOR 

SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 

^7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 

The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 


WESTMINSTER 

S.W. — Instituted  1719. 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £ 14,000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at  ..  ..  6,000 


Leaving  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  ;£8,ooo 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL,  E. 

The  Committee  appeal  for  £40,000  a-year  from  voluntary  contributions. 

The  number  of  IN-PATIENTS  treated  in  1897  was  11,146 
,,  OUT-PATIENTS  „  „  161,033 

Total  number  of  Patients  treated  at  the  Hospital — 172,179 


IEP XT  TtT ID  S  -iLIEEIE]  ITRGENTLT  NEEDED 

Thoroughly  Trained  Private  Nurses  to  be  had  immediately  on  application  to  the  Matron. 

Honble.  SYDNEY  HOLLAND,  Chairman.  G.  Q.  ROBERTS,  House  Governor. 
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We  beg;  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow  - 
ledg;ed  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


formed  an  essential  part  of  our  legislative  machinery. 
There  were  physical  reasons  for  the  non-performance 
of  the  ceremony  by  the  Queen  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  King.  It  was  a  sort  of  physical 
inability  in  George  I.,  his  difficulty  in  speaking 
English,  that  led  to  the  Sovereign  ceasing  to  attend 
Cabinet  Councils. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  this  day  will  com¬ 
pulsorily  be  released  from  work  will  remember  that  this 
is  not  a  holiday  but  a  fast  day,  and  will  act  on  the 
remembrance.  Bank  holidays  in  London  are  indeed 
always  depressing,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  subdued 
sobriety  that  befits  the  sad  and  solemn  function  of  this 
great  day.  We  shall  not  hesitate  to  call  it  a  great  day, 
for  the  majestic  “  going  home  ”  of  a  mighty  Queen, 
great  in  greater  qualities  than  power  and  pride  of 
empire,  is  too  striking,  too  tremendous  an  event, 
not  to  stamp  this  day,  we  cannot  say  with  a  white  mark, 
human  frailty  is  not  equal  to  that,  but  certainly  with  a 
purple.  The  violet  which  the  King  has  commanded 
that  all  funeral  decorations  shall  assume  as  the  symbolic 
colour  of  to-day’s  ceremonial  perfectly  fits  the  occasion. 
It  suggests  spring  and  another  life  :  it  suggests  the 
Imperial  purple.  For  private  persons  we  are  in  favour 
of  the  simplest  possible  funerals,  and  the  severest 
restraint  in  the  show  of  mourning  ;  but  the  demise  of 
the  Crown  differs  toto  coelo  from  any  other  death.  As  a 
great  national  event,  one  that  our  children  shall  remem¬ 
ber  and  our  children’s  children  hear  of,  it  is  right  and 
fitting  that  it  be  stamped  on  the  national  memory  by 
the  pomp  and  pageant  of  a  great  funeral.  But  still  the 
real  significance  of  all  this  “  circumstance”  will  be  that 
in  this  instance  it  speaks  the  bare  and  absolute  truth  : 
it  is  not,  as  so  often  it  must  be,  a  necessary  hypocrisy. 

When  the  course  of  public  business  is  again  resumed 
with  the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  14  February,  the 
King  will  perform  the  function  of  opening  its  proceed¬ 
ings  in  person.  This  is  a  practice  which  has  been  in 
abeyance  for  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  not  without  a 
certain  loss  that  such  a  ceremony  should  be  allowed  to 
become  obsolete.  We  show  elsewhere  that  the  personal 
initiative  of  the  Sovereign  has  in  many  respects  dis 
appeared,  not  wholly  without  disadvantage,  as  we  think, 
to  public  life.  It  is  in  the  department  of  legislation 
that  the  connexion  of  the  Sovereign  with  the  State 
has  become  least  intimate,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that 
Parliament  should  constantly  meet  without  the  King’s 
presence,  as  if  it  were  accepted  that  he  no  longer 


The  German  Emperor  is  the  busiest  Sovereign  in  the 
world,  for  in  addition  to  the  ceremonial  duties  of  a 
crowned  head,  he  performs  those  of  a  Prime  Minister 
and  Field-Marshal.  For  two  weeks  already  the 
Kaiser  has  remained  away  from  his  kingdom,  in  a 
house  of  mourning,  helping  with  his  advice,  and  cheer¬ 
ing  with  his  sympathy.  Not  only  has  the  Emperor  put 
aside  his  own  State  affairs,  but  he  has  had  to  endure 
much  anxiety  about  the  state  of  his  own  mother’s 
health.  The  British  nation  will  never  forget  what 
William  II.  has  done,  and  there  are  few  Britons  who  do 
not  feel  as  if  the  German  Emperor  had  laid  upon  each 
of  them  personally  a  debt  of  obligation  for  kindness  and 
support  in  the  hour  of  affliction.  It  may  be  that 
national  alliances  depend  upon  community  of  interests 
rather  than  upon  personal  affection.  But  a  strong  pre¬ 
disposition  in  favour  of  a  neighbour  does  not  injure  the 
prospects  of  political  co-operation. 

A  discordant  note  has  been  unfortunately  struck 
amidst  the  remarkable  demonstrations  of  foreign 
peoples  on  the  death  of  the  Queen  which  must  give 
rise  to  very  painful  regrets.  The  mourning  of  the 
Court  of  Holland  bears  the  impress  of  being 
dictated  by  mere  regard  to  etiquette,  and  to  have 
been  stinted  to  the  lowest  possible  point  consistent 
with  decorum.  We  may  account  for  it  to  some 
extent  by  the  awkward  conjuncture  of  the  young 
Queen’s  wedding  festivities  with  those  of  our  own 
Queen’s  obsequies ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
Queen  of  Holland  has  hardly  done  what  the  Queen 
of  England  would  have  done  in  such  circumstances. 
Postponement  of  the  wedding  and  the  attendance  here 
of  the  young  Queen  would  not  have  been  too  much  to 
expect.  Whether  the  necessities  of  Boer  politics  are 
answerable  for  this,  or  the  egoism  of  youthful  happiness, 
we  may  regret  for  the  young  Queen’s  own  sake  that 
she  has  not  associated  herself  more  closely  with  the 
nation’s  and  her  own  family’s  grief.  The  nation  would 
have  felt  keenly  the  picturesqueness  and  the  pathos  of 
her  presence  near  the  grave  of  our  Queen. 

The  grace  and  kindly  feeling  which  have  prompted 
so  many  Royal  and  distinguished  foreigners  to  attend 
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the  funeral  in  person  is  in  one  case,  it  must  be  said 
with  regret:,  equalled  by  as  much  want  of  grace  in  the 
mere  thought  of  not  staying  away.  It  is  as  consistent 
as  insolent  in  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  have  proposed 
to  be  present.  We  have  not  in  our  mind  the  Duke’s 
private  designs  on  England,  which  he  has  so  carefully 
made  public  in  sundry  patent  schemes  for  the  invasion 
of  our  country.  That  does  not  matter.  But  we  do 
remember  his  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  “  Rire  ;  ” 
neither  can  we  believe  that  a  man,  and  perhaps  a  foreign 
nobleman  as  little  as  any,  is  requested  to  take  his  name  off 
London  Clubs  for  nothing.  The  Duke  did  not  consider 
that  the  trappings  of  to-day  are  not  a  hollow  form,  and 
that  it  is  precisely  respect  for  character  that  they  mainly 
represent.  Queen  Victoria’s  death  destroys  the  Duke’s 
only  chance  of  rehabilitation— personal  forgiveness  by 
the  Queen  herself. 

In  the  words  spoken  and  written  on  the  greatness  of 
the  Queen  in  character  and  position  there  must  needs 
be  recurrent  emphasis  on  certain  attributes  ;  but  her 
work  was  so  thorough  and  continuous,  her  rule  so 
extended  and  her  great  qualities  exercised  through 
so  many  years  that  few  speakers  or  writers  do  not 
amid  the  repetitions  bring  out  some  unnoted  trait. 
Lord  Rosebery  in  moving  a  resolution  of  sorrow  at  the 
death  of  Her  Majesty  before  a  special  court  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Hospital  marked  one 
altogether  unique  virtue  which  had  been  lost  to  the 
councils  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Queen’s  death.  Apart 
from  her  talents  and  brilliancy,  and  merely  by  her  personal 
knowledge  of  all  the  important  ministers  and  public  men 
of  the  era,  she  possessed  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  no 
constitutional  historian  or  politician  had  at  his  com¬ 
mand.  She  had  been  the  co-labourer  of  all  these  men 
and  helped  by  her  great  memory  she  had  learnt  what 
they  had  to  give.  Her  person  at  once  supported  the 
continuity  of  the  national  policy  and  gave  to  each 
minister  in  turn  a  fund  of  reserve  wisdom  which  was 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  himself  and  the  nation.  In 
his  peroration  Lord  Rosebery  spoke  of  how  “under 
her  auspices  we  climbed  the  ascending  path  of  Empire 
for  sixty-three  years  ;  ”  and  as  if  in  witness  of  this 
Imperial  growth  Lord  Strathcona  rose  to  second  the 
address. 

In  spite  of  the  comments  of  a  few  French  papers 
which  have  made  themselves  notorious,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  papers  of  the  world  have  paid  a  unanimous 
tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  Queen,  President 
Loubet  in  conversation  with  an  English  politican  spoke 
with  satisfaction  of  the  tributes  of  “  admiration  and 
respect  ”  paid  to  the  Queen  and  of  the  homage  done  to 
the  sorrow  of  the  English  nation  by  “  the  French  Press 
worthy  of  the  name.”  The  different  nations  have  not 
unnaturally  adopted  different  points  of  view.  To  France 
the  goodness  of  the  Queen’s  character  has  made  the 
strongest  appeal.  The  American  papers  have  principally 
concerned  themselves  with  the  greatness  of  her  position 
in  history,  though  it  is  worth  notice  as  showing  the  hold 
she  exercised  on  their  affections  that  Americans  habitu¬ 
ally  spoke  of  her  not  as  Queen  Victoria,  but  simply  as  the 
Queen,  In  Germany  the  nation  has  latterly  been  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  political  effect  of  the  Emperor’s  visit 
and  his  friendship  with  Edward  the  Seventh.  Austria- 
Hungary  has  followed  the  German  lead.  But  though 
these  different  points  have  been  emphasised  by  different 
nations,  the  Press  of  the  whole  world — excepting  those 
papers,  in  President  Loubet’s  phrase,  not  worthy  of  the 
name — have  shown  an  unaffected  reverence  for  the 
Queen  as  woman  and  Sovereign  such  as  no  death  in 
history  has  ever  evoked. 

We  knew  that  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  chairman  of  the 
London  County  Council,  was  ambitious,  but  we  did  not 
credit  him  with  taking  quite  such  a  long  view  as  that 
which  he  announced  last  Tuesday.  He  summoned  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  to  pass  an  address  of 
condolence  upon  the  Queen’s  death,  and  of  congratula¬ 
tion  upon  his  accession  to  the  Throne  to  His  Majesty 
the  King,  because  as  he  said,  “We  have  heard  of  a 
good  many  kinds  of  precedents  being  established,  but 
I  have  had  to  consider  as  a  matter  of  precedent  for  the 


future  what  formality  should  be  observed  by  this 
Council  upon  an  event  of  such  importance  as  the  demise 
of  the  Crown.”  His  precedent  seems  to  us  original. 
No  one  can  hereafter  accuse  Mr.  Dickinson  of  being  a 
courtier,  for  we  doubt  if  His  Majesty  will  relish  the 
compliment. 

We  cannot  congratulate  the  drapers  upon  their 
patriotism  or  their  good  feeling.  Without  waiting  to 
learn  what  period  would  be  commanded  for  general 
mourning,  they  chose  to  assume  that  it  would  synchro¬ 
nise  with  Court  mourning,  and  burst  into  a  loud  and 
undignified  wail  over  their  ruined  trade.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  a  short  three  months  for  the  public.  We  trust 
that  the  King  will  not  listen  to  the  impertinent  petition 
that  the  year  for  Court  mourning  should  be  curtailed. 
These  tradesmen  have  bought  in  the  autumn  large 
stocks  of  coloured  goods,  which  are  now  much  depre¬ 
ciated  in  value.  Does  not  a  similar  misfortune  happen 
almost  every  day  to  all  who  deal  in  merchandise,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  stocks  and  shares  ?  How  is  the  case  ot 
the  drapers  worse  than  that  of  a  man  who  has  bought 
corn  or  sugar  in  an  adverse  market,  or  who  invested  in 
South  African  mines  before  the  war?  The  late  Queen 
reigned  over  us  for  sixty-four  years,  and  surely  our 
tradesmen  need  not  grudge  so  small  a  sacrifice. 

The  wording  of  the  proclamation  of  the  King  in  the 
Colonies  is  of  considerable  historical  import.  At 
Pretoria  Major-General  Maxwell  proclaimed  Prince 
Albert  Edward  “  King  Edward  the  Seventh,  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of 
India,  Supreme  Lord  of  and  over  the  Transvaal.”  The 
point  is  that  the  King  is  not  King  of  the  Transvaal 
but  Supreme  Lord  of  and  over  it.  In  a  similar  way  he 
is  not  King  of  India  but  Emperor  of  India.  His  titular 
Kingship  is  solely  in  reference  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
Until  now  there  has  been  no  immediate  reason  for  a 
change  of  title  ;  but  if  Disraeli  found  any  good  cause 
for  giving  to  Queen  Victoria  the  additional  title  of 
Empress  of  India,  there  is  triple  cause  to-day  for 
linking  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact  Australia,  Canada, 
Natal,  and  other  colonies  to  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Edward  the  Seventh  should  be  King  not 
only  of  Britain  but  of  Greater  Britain.  Names  and 
titles  are  not  to  be  despised  in  international  politics. 

I11  more  than  one  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  despatches 
conclusions  have  been  briefly  stated — premisses  almost 
totally  omitted.  He  is  not  a  man  prone  to  jump  to 
conclusions  without  due  cause  and  his  uncompromising 
brevity  gives  a  sort  of  confidence  ;  but  it  remains  that 
at  no  time  in  the  war  have  we  in  England  had  less 
definite  means  of  knowing-  how  the  war  is  likely  to 
progress  than  at  present.  The  last  despatch  is  satis¬ 
factory^  in  so  far  as  it  shows  that  General  Knox  is  still 
after  many  weeks  in  touch  with  De  Wet.  An  engage¬ 
ment  was  fought  within  forty  miles  of  Thaba  N’chu, 
though  with  what  result  we  are  not  told.  De  Wet  has 
twice  previously-  shown  a  peculiar  liking  for  this  part  of 
the  country^  and  has  apparently  journeyed  far  from  the 
north  to  reach  it.  It  is  probable  that  Lord  Kitchener 
has  further  reasons  than  the  mere  fact  of  this  southerly- 
march  for  attributing  to  De  Wet  this  second  attempt 
to  enter  Cape  Colony.  De  Wet  is  a  dogged  leader  of 
men,  and  it  is  clear  that  his  only  hope  can  fie  in  foment¬ 
ing-  disloyalty  in  Cape  Colony.  But  the  effort  may  be 
his  ruin :  his  strength  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  his 
intentions  and  as  soon  as  these  are  narrowed  down,  the 
problem  becomes  definite.  It  appears  that  he  has  shot 
another  peace  envoy  :  such  extreme  severity  does  not 
mark  strength. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  death  of  her  late  Majesty' 
has  been  the  suspension  of  the  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Senator 
Morgan  had  brought  forward  for  discussion  in  the 
Senate  the  Conventions  made  with  Nicaragua  in  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  canal  and  had  moved  that 
there  existed  no  obstacle  to  carrying  out  these  Con¬ 
ventions  by  reason  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty.  If 
this  motion  had  been  adopted  it  would  have  meant 
that  the  Senate  disregarded  all  international  courtesy 
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In  coming  to  such  a  decision  while  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  modifying'  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  was  under 
discussion  by  Great  Britain  who  had  not  yet  sent  her 
answer.  Fortunately  the  Senate  shelved  the  question 
for  the  time,  and  the  Senate  must  be  silent  in  the  mean¬ 
while  until  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Choate  have 
received  their  credentials.  Moreover  the  present 
Congress  terminates  on  4  March  and  probably  we  shall 
not  hear  much  more  of  the  discussions  until  a  new 
Congress  has  been  elected.  But  as  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned  there  is  no  hurry. 

Count  von  Waldersee  has  transmitted  to  the  Ministers 
a  plan  for  evacuation  but  he  states  that  before  this  can 
take  place  the  Chinese  Government  will  have  to  make 
a  start  at  least  towards  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  He  speaks  of  “the  actual  infliction  of 
punishment  as  demanded  by  the  Diplomatic  Corps  ” 
being  a  sufficient  start  in  the  matter  “  combined  with 
agreement  to  pay  the  war  indemnities.”  The  forces 
would  then  be  withdrawn  from  Peking  and  Pao-ting 
and  the  number  of  troops  in  Pechili  be  reduced. 
Tien-tsin  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai  would 
however  be  occupied  until  China  showed  herself  capable 
of  keeping  order  and  until  the  indemnity  proposals 
have  been  approved.  Moreover  there  would  remain 
the  troops  necessary  to  protect  the  Legations  and  to 
garrison  various  towns  and  railway  stations;  “and 
the  command  of  the  whole  force  should  annually  rotate 
between  the  nationalities.”  All  this  shows  that  even  if 
the  plan  is  approved  only  a  very  partial  evacuation  is 
contemplated  as  possible. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Count  von  Waldersee  does  not 
speak  of  the  punishment  of  death.  That  is  a  matter 
upon  which  it  seems  impossible  to  get  the  Ministers  to 
agree  ;  and  the  United  States,  Russia  and  Japan  oppose 
the  capital  penalty  in  the  case  of  three  of  the  most 
notorious  persons  Prince  Tuan,  Tung-fuh-Siang  and 
Duke  Lan  on  the  ground  that  the  Chinese  Government 
is  at  present  unable  to  inflict  the  punishment  deserved 
and  that  it  is  useless  to  demand  it.  Nor  can  the 
Dowager-Empress  be  lured  into  acceptingterms  to  induce 
her  to  return  to  Peking.  She  will  not  consent  to  be 
bribed  by  an  annuity,  and  residence  where  she  shall 
please  provided  she  gives  up  her  hold  on  the  Emperor  : 
and  will  not  consider  any  proposal  until  all  foreign 
soldiers  are  removed  from  Peking.  As  we  have  seen 
Count  von  Waldersee’s  evacuation  of  Peking  depends 
on  other  conditions  than  those  of  the  Dowager-Empress  ; 
though  his  proposal  may  be  a  step  towards  showing  her 
that  this  ought  to  be  arranged.  Li  Hung-chang  is 
stated  to  be  suffering  from  fever  and  his  life  despaired 
of ;  and  two  other  negotiators  have  been  appointed  to 
assist  in  the  negotiations  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese. 

The  debates  in  the  Prussian  Diet  are  of  very  special 
interest  at  present  owing  to  the  pitched  battle  which  is 
taking  place  over  the  doctrines  of  Protection  and  Free 
trade,  though  the  particular  point  is  whether  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  protective  duties  on  agri¬ 
cultural  produce.  The  Germans  are  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  and  the  dangers  of  the  transformation  from 
a  State  of  which  the  chief  occupation  is  agriculture,  to 
one  in  which  the  manufacturing  and  trading  interests 
become  predominant  are  only  too  real  as  our  own 
history  has  shown.  The  agrarians  dwell  on  the  de¬ 
population  of  the  country  districts  which  will  result 
from  the  decline  of  agriculture,  and  contend  that  only 
by  increasing  the  duties  can  the  agricultural  community 
be  maintained  in  prosperity,  and  the  military  strength 
of  the  Empire  secured.  The  Radical  argument  is  that 
the  peasants  would  not  be  benefited  because  the  benefits 
would  go  to  the  landlords.  That  of  course  depends  on 
the  ability  of  the  peasants  to  make  terms  with  their 
landlords.  In  England  the  Rating  Act  has  been  re¬ 
proached  with  the  same  vice  but  no  tenant-farmer 
believes  that  this  is  the  result.  The  German  Radicals 
also  prophesy  a  war  of  tariffs  with  Russia  and  the 
United  States  ;  and  an  outburst  of  popular  indignation 
when  the  public  realises  what  the  effect  of  an  increase 
of  the  corn  duties  would  be.  If  the  agrarians  are  suc¬ 
cessful  we  shall  at  least  be  able  to  test  the  value  of  the 
similar  arguments  to  which  we  are  accustomed  here. 


We  referred  a  fortnight  ago  to  the  movement  said  to 
be  contemplated  by  Greece,  Roumania  and  Turkey 
with  the  object  of  checking  the  aggressive  action  of 
Bulgaria  which  was  threatening  to  disturb  the  peace 
in  the  Near  East.  Further  information  shows  that 
both  the  Greek  Government  and  the  Porte  are  taking 
measures  together  to  defend  If  not  their  common 
interests  at  least  to  conserve  an  interest  which  neither 
of  them  wishes  to  see  pass  over  to  a  Greater  Bulgaria. 
Both  they  and  Austria  have  reason  to  fear  the  growth 
of  Panslavism  under  the  auspices  of  Russia.  Turkish 
troops  are  being  concentrated  in  Macedonia  and  the 
Porte  is  placing  large  orders  for  war  material  in  Ger¬ 
many.  It  is  a  distinctly  new  element  in  the  situation 
that  Greece  and  Turkey  should  be  preparing  to  act 
together  in  preserving  peace,  and  their  understanding 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Christian  and  Mussulman 
in  Macedonia.  Russia  and  Austria  equally  profess  a 
desire  to  maintain  equilibrium  among  these  trouble¬ 
some  neighbours ;  but  Russia  has  always  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  suspected.  The  Greeks,  Roumanians, 
and  Turks  acting  together  may  somewhat  check  Slav 
enthusiasms. 

Why  naval  engineers  should  feel  themselves 
aggrieved  at  not  being  called  “executive”  officers  is  a 
problem  incomprehensible  to  those  outside  their  own 
ranks.  The  only  sense  in  which  the  word  “  executive” 
is  understood  in  the  Navy,  is  a  special  and  technical 
one.  It  is  the  trade-mark  used  to  denote  that  branch 
of  the  naval  services  the  members  of  which  in  due 
course  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  ship  in  order  of 
seniority.  The  engineer  branch  is  not  competent 
professionally  for  this  duty.  If  the  word  “executive” 
is  to  be  used  in  its  general  sense,  then  it  ceases  to 
have  any  meaning  at  all  and  must  be  dropped,  for  the 
duties  of  every  branch  are  executive  in  its  own 
particular  department.  Another  grievance,  and  this  is 
not  confined  to  the  engineers,  is  that  only  executive 
officers  are  permitted  by  law  to  sit  upon  courts  martial. 
It  is  impossible  to  view  this  distinction  in  the  light  of  a 
privilege,  for  it  is  generally  regarded  by  the  executive 
officers  concerned,  as  a  disagreeable  though  necessary 
duty.  In  the  interests  of  the  service  is  a  change 
necessary  ?  Is  any  alteration  to  be  based  on  the  ground 
that  under  the  present  system  justice  is  not  done,  or 
that  it  is  required  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
sentiment  of  officers  of  other  branches  ? 

Lawyer  or  layman  will  reply,  the  first  ground  is 
good,  the  second  bad.  The  power  to  punish  is 
delegated  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  administration 
of  justice  and  is  not  conferred  to  enhance  the  prestige 
of  any  one  branch  at  the  expense  of  another  or  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  individuals.  Demand  for 
change  must  come  with  no  uncertain  voice  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  service  amenable  to  courts  martial, 
including  the  rank  and  file  of  each  and  every  branch. 
It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  officers  alone. 
But  even  if  it  is  conceded  that  other  than  “  executive  ” 
officers  are  to  be  represented  on  courts  martial,  what 
is  to  be  the  proportion  of  representation  and  will  it 
affect  the  issue  ?  Probably  not.  Under  the  present 
system  sufficient  weight  is  given  to  expert  opinion  by 
calling  witnesses  when  wanted.  There  is  therefore  no 
need  for  change  on  that  account.  We  cannot  see  that 
the  engineer  is  any  more  aggrieved  than  the  ship’s 
cook  in  not  being  entrusted  with  a  duty  which  has  no 
immediate  connexion  with  his  profession,  and  the 
public  in  estimating  this  grievance  should  look  solely 
to  considerations  of  justice  for  those  alone  concern  the 
interests  of  the  service  as  a  whole. 

When  “  news  investigators  ”  like  Mr.  Turnbull  have 
no  more  sense  than  to  bring  actions  for  libel  when 
cross-examination  reveals  that  the  charges  made  against 
them  are  in  all  material  respects  true,  we  do  not  feel 
much  confidence  in  the  cleverness  and  good  faith  with 
which  they  obtain  and  put  news  before  the  public. 
Mr.  Hawksley’s  description  of  Mr.  Turnbull’s  methods 
of  obtaining  news  in  a  dishonourable  manner  by  bribing 
a  servant  to  betray  the  secrets  of  his  employer  was 
proved  on  the  plaintiff’s  own  admission  to  be  absolutely 
true.  It  is  unfortunate  for  a  newspaper  when  its  agents 
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have  been  shown  to  have  had  dealing's  like  those  of 
Turnbull  with  Wallis,  but  the  “  Daily  Mail  ”  proprietors 
deny  that  they  know  anything-  of  Wallis  or  of  the 
means  by  which  Turnbull  was  procuring  information 
from  him,  and  they  assert  that  they  never  authorised 
payments  to  be  made  to  Wallis.  This  denial  should 
remove  any  suspicion  as  to  what  after  all  is  the  really 
important  public  question  raised  by  this  action,  the 
means  which  newspapers  are  prepared  to  sanction  in 
procuring  information  which  shall  confer  on  them  that 
supreme  journalistic  distinction  of  being  the  first  in 
the  field. 

The  Marylebone  Constitutional  Union  has  displayed 
political  judgment  on  a  scale  quite  exceptional  for  local 
political  associations.  It  has  substituted  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Diggle  as  Chairman  ;  thereby 
obtaining  an  unusually  good  presiding  officer  and 
getting  rid  of  an  unusually  bad  one.  The  Marylebone 
Conservatives  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  securing  a 
Chairman  who  by  his  name,  his  connexions,  his  own 
ability,  and  his  legal  training  puts  at  their  disposal 
services  of  a  calibre  far  beyond  anything  of  the  kind 
that  can  usually  be  commanded  by  local  political 
bodies.  It  is  a  good  omen  and  a  useful  precedent 
when  a  public  man  like  Lord  Robert  Cecil  is 
willing  to  undertake  such  thankless  and  very  often 
actually  distasteful  work.  It  should  do  something 
to  raise  local  politics  in  London  out  of  the  ruck 
in  which  they  have  lain  so  long,  we  had  almost  said, 
out  of  the  mire  in  which  they  have  so  long  wallowed. 
Mr.  Diggle  too  may  be  congratulated,  for  he  has  now 
one  opportunity  less  for  making  mischief  and  splitting 
hairs.  After  his  conduct  in  going  behind  a  resolution 
of  the  Constitutional  Union,  passed  at  a  meeting  over 
which  he  himself  presided,  he  can  hardly  be  surprised 
that  the  Marylebone  Conservatives  should  wish  to  make 
a  change.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Diggle  may  for 
once  show  a  little  wisdom  and,  suppressing  ill  temper, 
sensibly  take  this  as  his  political  quietus. 

We  cannot  congratulate  those  who  guide  the  affairs 
of  the  London  and  Globe  Finance  Corporation  upon 
their  skill  or  tact.  Having  got  the  petition  for  com¬ 
pulsory  liquidation  withdrawn,  their  obvious  policy  was 
to  get  the  issue  of  the  reconstructed  company  under¬ 
written,  and  accepted  by  the  shareholders.  The  way  to 
get  a  business  through  is  to  be  conciliatory,  and  make 
friends  not  enemies.  But  the  pilots  of  the  London  and 
Globe  have  steered  straight  for  the  rapids  of  a  law  suit, 
and  the  whole  reconstruction  scheme  is  in  imminent 
peril.  Underwriters  do  not  like  uncertainty,  and  many 
of  them  have  withdrawn.  London  and  Globe  shares 
have  fallen  to  a  nominal  price  of  2 s.,  and  the  creditors 
seem  to  be  in  a  worse  position  than  ever.  All|this 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  little  common  sense,  and 
avoidance  of  blustering. 

The  feature  of  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  week 
has  been  the  see-saw  movement  of  American  rails. 
The  fluctuations  in  Milwaukees  and  Northern  Pacific 
Commons,  according  as  the  deal  is  reported  “on”  or 
“off,”  appear  quite  irrational.  But  the  excellent 
traffic  returns  for  December  and  January  show  that  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  market  are  unchanged.  If  any¬ 
body  doubts  whether  American  rails  have  yet  reached 
their  proper  level,  one  or  two  instances  like  the  follow¬ 
ing  should  suffice.  A  4  per  cent,  preference  stock  is 
surely  worth  from  70  to  75  :  yet  Erie  Preference  hover 
round  64  and  65.  A  5  per  cent,  preference  stock  is 
■certainly  worth  85  ;  yet  Southern  Preference  stand  at 
74.  .  There  has  been  a  rise  of  over  3  points  in  Southern 
Ordinary,  and  as  the  period  of  March  dividends  ap¬ 
proaches,  there  will  be  an  advance  all  along  the  line.  The 
West  Australian  market  recovered  briskly  after  the 
Lake  View  meeting,  Lake  View  Consols  rising  to  6§-  and 
Ivanhoes  to  7jjt,  the  opinion  being  that  Kangaroos 
have  seen  the  worst.  Although  the  position  of  De  Wet 
is  obviously  becoming  more  desperate  every  day,  South 
African  shares  are  still  in  the  doldrums,  while  West 
Africans  are  merely  steady.  Home  rails  have  been  dull, 
and  especially  the  Southern  lines,  though  the  Sheffield 
dividend  was  rather  better  than  expected.  Consols  on 
Thursday  were  at  97. 


SIC  TRANSIT. 

T  is  after  the  funeral  that  the  bitterness  of  death  is 
felt.  While  the  body  is  still  with  us,  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  dead  is  really  departed.  We  are  none  of 
us  spiritual  enough  to  realise  that  the  body  is  but 
matter  ;  that  it  is  no  more  a  person  ;  that  as  matter  it 
has  no  longer  even  a  necessary  connexion  with  him  we 
have  lost.  As  Christians  we  believe  the  soul  lives,  we 
know  not  where,  we  know  not  how  ;  but  we  cannot  feel, 
or  very  few  of  us  can  feel,  that  the  departed  is  as  much, 
with  us,  is  as  near  us  without  the  dead  body  as  with  it. 
This  may  be  in  some  way  a  relic  of  paganism,  it  may 
be  in  part  a  superstition,  probably  it  is  but  the  per¬ 
sistency  of  environment ;  but  whatever  its  origin,  the 
feeling  is  too  strong  for  science  or  religion  to  oust  it 
from  human  nature.  It  is  when  this  visible  memory 
of  the  dead  is  finally  put  away  that  the  con¬ 
sequent  void  makes  us  feel  what  death,  the 
separator,  has  done.  It  is  with  public  as  with  private 
life  ;  all  this  week  we  have  not  realised  that  abso¬ 
lutely  the  Queen  is  gone.  We  know  the  fact  that 
she  is  dead,  as  we  may  know  a  fact  in  history  ;  but  we 
do  not  feel  her  absence  as  we  shall  do  in  future. 
Her  name  is  too  constantly  before  us,  too  ceaselessly 
iterated  in  our  ears  ;  the  bustle,  the  preparations,  all 
the  circumstances  of  a  great  funeral  crowd  out  the 
sombre  reflection  that  must  come  with  the  morrow. 
On  Monday  morning,  when  the  pageant  is  all  over, 
the  last  “Dead  March”  played,  and  nothing  more  in 
which  Victoria  plays  a  part  to  come,  we  shall  wake 
to  the  truth  that  the  Queen  is  dead.  Who  does 
not  know  the  pain  of  returning  sorrows  which  sleep 
has  put  from  us  for  a  season  ?  We  shall  then  realise 
that  we  must  go  on  without  the  great  continuing 
factor  in  her  life  of  the  last  half-century  ;  that  we  shall 
be  without  the  great  personality  that  more  and  more, 
as  time  went  on,  became  the  one  point  in  which  the 
scattered  and  in  some  ways  centrifugal  elements  of  the 
British  community  met ;  that  we  have  lost  by  far 
the  greatest  conciliatory  force  in  our  constitution  ;  that 
the  Queen  was  the  element  in  English  life  that  actively 
attracted  most  foreign  nations  and,  we  believe  we 
might  say,  absolutely  the  only  element  that  did  not 
actually  repel  many.  We  shall  feel  too  that  we  have 
lost  in  sentiment  ;  unable  any  longer  to  point  our 
children  to  the  Queen,  unique  in  the  length  of  her 
reign  and  the  dignity  of  age;  that  V.R.,  the  only 
official  symbol  of  royalty  most  of  us  have  ever  known, 
is  effaced  ;  the  greatest  of  our  household  words  become 
a  term  of  history  ;  that  the  eponymous  heroine,  as  in 
not  inconsiderable  ways  the  creator,  of  the  Victorian  era 
is  dead.  These  are  sad  and  sobering  thoughts  ;  but 
they  must  be  faced.  Despondency  is  cowardice,  but 
not  less  so  is  the  optimism  that  shrinks  from  distress. 
Let  us  like  men  look  our  loss  in  the  face  ;  the  pain  be 
ours  that  we  may  learn  “  the  moral  of  the  strain.” 

We  have  no  doubt,  we  know  English  people  too  well 
to  doubt,  that  many  when  they  have  taken  their  fill  of 
to-day’s  pageant,  will  over  a  specially  good  lunch 
arranged  to  follow  descant  on  the  vanity  of  human  life, 
the  emptiness  of  ambition,  and  so  forth.  While  some¬ 
one,  the  scholar  of  the  party,  will  probably  reproduce 
the  old  tag  we  have  put  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
and  gain  a  great  reputation  for  apposite  classical  learn¬ 
ing  by  doing  so.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  taken 
it  as  our  text  mainly  to  show  that  it  does  not  apply,  that 
all  such  pretentious  moralising,  seldom  not  hypocrisy,  is 
conspicuously  out  of  place.  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi,  is 
an  admirable  motto  enough  for  the  State  funeral  of 
monarchs,  and  there  have  been  at  least  two  or  three 
men  who  have  maintained  splendour  out  of  their  people’s 
hunger,  who  have  won  glory  and  left  a  spent  nation, 
whose  influence  was  a  ghastly  simulacrum  melting  to 
dust  at  the  touch  of  death.  In  such  cases  public  mourn¬ 
ing  and  a  splendid  funeral  are  but  the  courily  way  of 
marking  the  public  joy,  till  a  decent  interval  can  lend  it 
proper  decorum.  But  has  it  not  struck  our  moralising 
friends  that  they  have  been  attending  a  purple  and  not 
a  black  funeral  ?  They  miss  all  the  significance  of  the 
violet  crown  this  city  has  for  once  put  on.  They  fail 
utterly  to  appreciate  the  instinct  which  guided  the  King 
to  command  that  violet  should  be  the  only  colour  for 
mourning  decorations.  It  is  just  because  the  glory  has 
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:not  passed  away  that  purple  becomes  the  proper  colour 
of  to-day’s  pageant.  However  sad,  this  is  a  purple 
day  ;  it  is  Victoria’s  “  last  and  queenliest  progress.”  It 
sets  the  nation’s  seal  on  a  great  life,  and  it  is  not  false 
to  the  nation’s  faith.  Splendour  in  life  and  happiness 
in  death.  On  such  a  record  black  decorations  would 
have  been  an  outrage.  It  would,  at  best,  have  been  a 
miserable  surrender  to  a  natural  human  weakness, 
ineradicable,  we  have  admitted,  but  not  to  be  cherished. 
The  choice  of  violet  for  the  funeral  colour  is  an  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  great  Queen  ;  it  is  also  a  symbol  of 
Christian  hope. 

And  the  more  soberly  one  examines  the  situation,  the 
more  clearly  one  sees  how  little  continuity  is  broken. 
In  that  sense  indeed,  the  superscription  of  this  article 
is  appropriate  enough  ;  it  is  literally  true.  From  mother 
to  son  the  crown  passes  without  even  a  thought  of 
friction  ;  the  policy,  the  attitude,  the  position  of  one 
passes  over  to  the  other.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
King  will,  as  solemnly  he  undertook  before  his  Great 
Council,  tread  in  Victoria’s  footsteps.  Seldom  can  a 
sovereign  on  accession  have  been  so  favourably  placed 
for  the  preservation  of  continuity.  He  has  had  a  long 
training  in  the  best  school  ;  nor  is  there  any  movement 
in  the  internal  politics  of  the  country  likely  in  the 
immediate  future  to  strain  the  Royal  tradition  by  the 
demand  for  a  revision  of  attitude.  His  Ministers,  and 
especially  the  Prime  Minister,  are  exactly  of  the  quality 
to  assist  continuity.  We  do  not  see  that  anything  of 
the  Queen’s  work  will  perish  with  her  life.  In  one  way 
she  will  be  even  more  powerful  after  death  than  before. 
Her  example,  in  life  a  potent  moral  inducement,  now 
acquires  the  force  of  most  sacred  obligation. 

“  Victoria,  hail  !  for  thou  art  living  yet. 

O  Queen  of  England  ;  thou  art  mighty  still. 

Pray  thou  from  paradise  that  God  may  will 
That  on  our  King  thy  star  may  never  set.” 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CROWN. 

IT  would  appear  from  the  tone  of  some  of  our  weekly 
reviews  and  daily  newspapers  as  though  they 
understood  the  maxim  of  constitutional  government  to 
be  that  the  King  must  submit  to  be  lectured  at  weari¬ 
some  length  with  irrelevant  copybook  moralities,  the 
only  point  of  which  is  the  utterly  offensive  assumption 
on  the  part  of  the  writers  that  such  advice  in  their 
opinion  is  necessary.  They  may  suppose  these  viola¬ 
tions  of  good  taste,  in  saying  in  print  what  would  be 
impossible  to  be  addressed  in  any  other  form  to  the 
person  to  whom  they  presume  to  offer  their  advice, 
have  something  to  do  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
that  the  King  has  no  longer  the  privilege  or  prerogative 
of  claiming  to  be  treated  with  ordinary  decency.  It  is 
probably  as  good  a  measure  as  any  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  ancient  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  have  disappeared 
in  our  day,  that  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  these  offenders 
appearing  before  the  Privy  Council  to  answer  a  charge 
of  Rse  majeste  founded  on  the  innuendo  contained  in 
their  dissertations  that  the  King  needs  to  be  taught  the 
elementary  duties  of  his  position.  Now  if  the  King 
seeks  redress  he  must  seek  it  in  the  ordinary  courts 
that  have  survived  all  constitutional  changes  and  have 
received  the  imprimatur  of  Parliament,  his  rights  will 
generally  be  found  to  have  become  pretty  strictly 
defined  either  by  judicial  decisions  or  by  legislative 
acts,  and  if  the  procedure  is  in  some  respects  different 
and  perhaps  somewhat  in  his  favour,  yet  on  the  whole 
he  is  very  much  on  the  same  footing  as  any  of  his 
subjects.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  administration 
of  the  ordinary  criminal  law,  where  the  King’s  name 
is  used  in  every  prosecution,  but  of  his  appearance 
in  the  civil  courts  as  what  may  be  called  an 
ordinary  litigant  though  in  legal  phraseology  it  would 
not  be  permissible  to  speak  of  him  as  plaintiff 
or  defendant ;  but  these  are  the  niceties  of  an  old 
theory  of  the  prerogative  which  are  of  little  importance. 
The  main  idea  is  that  in  such  legal  matters  definition 
and  restriction  have  done  their  work  through  the 
centuries  ;  and  in  a  similar  fashion  a  like  process  has 
been  going  on  in  the  wider  sphere  of  legislation  and 
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government.  The  undefined  powers  of  the  Crown,  by 
which  in  the  main  government  was  carried  on  in  the 
early  ages  of  our  history,  gradually  assumed  the  form 
of  a  body  of  custom  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
struggles  between  the  king  and  the  various  orders  of 
his  people.  Charters  and  Acts  of  Parliament  defined 
still  further  their  relations  to  each  other  :  precedents 
were  accumulated  as  to  rules  observed  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  government  or  in  the  extraordinary  crises 
of  the  State  ;  until  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688  the  point  had  been  reached  when  the  main  results 
of  the  struggles  could  find  expression  in  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settlement.  In  a  rough  form  they 
are  the  nearest  approach  to  a  written  Constitution  that 
we  possess,  and  they  fix  with  sufficient  precision  the  place 
of  the  king  as  a  permanent  official  in  a  Parliamentary 
system  who  succeeds  to  his  office  by  inheritance  but  in  a 
line  clearly  defined,  and  who  can  claim  no  proprietary 
interest  in  his  crown.  He  continued  to  be  a  legislator 
but  his  influence  over  legislation,  except  so  far  as  he 
brings  it  to  bear  on  ministers  through  his  personal 
experience  and  wisdom  or  in  whatever  indirect  modes 
are  socially  at  his  disposal,  is  now  reduced  to  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  an  old  formula  “  Le  Roi  le  veult”  which  con¬ 
stitutional  authorities  are  agreed  can  no  longer  be 
withheld.  That  is  the  result  of  the  changes  in  the 
electorate,  the  cessation  of  the  possibility  of  manipu¬ 
lating  members  of  Parliament  on  the  part  of  the  Court 
through  bribery  and  corruption  by  means  of  office, 
place,  and  pension  or  pecuniary  gifts ;  and  especially  of 
the  theory  of  ministerial  responsibility  which  has  been 
worked  out  to  its  utmost  issues  as  the  party 
system  has  developed.  In  theory  the  King  is  so 
far  from  merely  sharing  in  the  executive  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  acts  of  State  that  he  is  the  original 
and  only  source  of  executive  authority  ;  but  in 
practice  he  does  nothing  without  the  intervention  of 
his  ministers.  As  head  of  the  army  the  Queen 
in  1867  abolished  purchase  in  the  army  by  warrant, 
acting  under  the  provisions  of  a  statute  of  George  III. 
This  she  was  constitutionally  entitled  to  do  on  the 
advice  of  her  ministers  though  the  House  of  Lords  had 
rejected  a  Bill  with  the  same  object;  refusal,  in  case  of 
the  ministers’  persistence,  which  in  a  matter  of  such 
importance  may  be  assumed,  would  have  meant 
resignation,  and  if  the  new  ministers  advising  the 
Sovereign  supported  her  views  and  were  defeated,  then 
we  should  have  what  has  been  unknown  so  long,  a 
conflict  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  Legislature. 
But  it  seems  very  undesirable  that  the  Sovereign’s  ac¬ 
quiescence  in  the  executive  acts  of  his  ministers,  and 
their  nomination  of  appointments  to  official  positions 
should  come  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  legislation.  There  may  still 
be  occasions  when  the  Sovereign  might  render  service 
to  the  nation  by  refusing  to  accept  his  ministers’ 
nominations,  and  putting  them  under  the  necessity  of 
first  strengthening  themselves  with  the  opinion  of 
Parliament,  if  they  are  not  prepared  to  accommodate 
matters  with  the  Sovereign  by  adopting  his  views. 
Evidently  this  is  a  direction  in  which  the  Sovereign 
would  have  to  walk  warily,  or  he  would  easily  go 
too  far  and  be  suspected  of  the  general  intention  of 
seeking  purposely  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  Crown’s 
constitutional  action.  On  the  other  hand  the  power 
of  dismissal  in  the  case  of  one  important  class  of 
functionaries,  who  in  olden  times  had  immense  influence 
in  supporting  the  prerogative,  is  neither  left  to  the 
Sovereign,  nor  to  his  ministers  as  his  servants.  We 
refer  to  the  judges  ;  and  the  danger  from  the  King  or 
his  ministers  dismissing  them  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
have  the  Bench  at  their  disposal  for  favouring  the 
executive  against  the  subject,  is  met  by  the  provision 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  enacts  that  the  judges  can 
only  be  dismissed  upon  address  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

The  separation  of  the  King  from  party  politics  has 
been  rather  the  result  of  an  accident  than  of  political 
design,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  his  personal  irrespon¬ 
sibility  when  acting  on  the  advice  of  ministers  in  execu¬ 
tive  matters.  We  hear  of  the  Sovereign  sitting  in  the 
Privy  Council  where  his  acts  are  only  of  a  formal  nature  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  first  George  that  he 
ceased  to  sit  in  what  we  now  know  as  the  Cabinet  and 
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influence  decisions  directly.  It  is  a  curious  illustration 
of  the  casual  growth  of  much  of  our  constitutional  law 
that  the  practice  ceased  because  the  King  did  not 
understand  English,  and  his  example  of  abstention  was 
constantly  followed  afterwards  with  two  or  three  un¬ 
important  and  exceptional  attendances. 

In  the  region  of  foreign  affairs,  too,  the  part  the 
Sovereign  takes  has  become  less,  except  as  he  influences 
them  indirectly  by  family  alliances  and  his  personal 
qualities.  Since  the  reign  of  George  III.  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  always  present  at 
interviews  between  the  Sovereign  and  a  foreign 
minister;  and  from  Martin’s  “Life  of  the  Prince 
Consort  ”  it  appears  that  all  letters  addressed  to  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  by  foreign  princes  were 
shown  to  the  Foreign  Secretary  or  Prime  Minister.  Of 
the  moral  influence  of  the  Crown  in  foreign  and  home 
affairs  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  as  recent 
events  have  caused  this  side  of  the  subject  to  be 
very  much  discussed.  The  doctrines  as  to  the  Crown 
that  remain  most  unaffected  by  modern  changes 
are  those  relating  to  the  allegiance  of  subjects 
to  the  King  and  to  treason,  and  to  the  differences 
between  the  domestic  relations  of  the  King  and  his 
subjects.  It  is  through  them  that  the  King  stands  out 
as  specially  representative  of  the  State  in  his  own 
personality,  and  there  is  no  place  for  the  ministerial 
substitution  which  has  changed  the  character  of  the 
Kingship  in  so  many  other  respects.  They  introduce 
us  to  a  large  body  of  technical  law  which  cannot  be 
dealt  with  here.  We  shall  only  mention  in  view  of 
the  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  of  the  present 
Queen  Consort  that  her  elevation  to  the  throne  does  not 
alter  her  character  as  subject  though  she  has  certain 
privileges.  In  respect  of  her  life  and  person  the  law  of 
treason  applies  to  her.  When  the  disabilities  of  married 
women  as  to  property  and  control  existed  she  was  free 
from  them.  Provision  is  made  by  statute  for  her  main¬ 
tenance  and  she  maintains  a  separate  Court  with  her 
own  officers  and  legal  advisers. 


ENGLISH  IMMIGRATION  INTO  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

HPHE  elements  of  the  South  African  situation  which 
now  confronts  us  are  these.  Out  of  a  normal 
European  population  of  900,000,  450,000  are  Dutch, 
400,000  are  British  and  50,000  are  foreigners.  In 
the  Cape  Colony  which  alone  contains  more  than 
half  the  total  European  population  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony  the  Dutch  have  substantial  majorities, 
while  in  the  Transvaal,  Natal,  and  Rhodesia  the 
British  outnumber  the  Dutch.  But  the  mere  numerical 
superiority  as  indicated  by  these  figures  does  not 
by  any  means  express  the  effective  preponderance 
of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  either  for  military  or 
political  purposes.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
British  settlers  are  as  a  rule  collected  in  towns  and 
engaged  in  commerce  and  mining,  while  the  Dutch 
are  scattered  over  wide  and  sparsely  populated  areas 
where  they  live  by  agriculture  and  stock  raising,  a 
given  number  of  Dutch  colonists  has  a  tighter  grip 
upon  the  country  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
rifle  and  the  ballot-box  than  an  equal  population  of 
British  origin.  We  have  put  the  numerical  majority  of 
the  Dutch  over  the  British  inhabitants  at  50,000.  This 
may  or  mpy  not  be  the  actual  figure,  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  where  hair-splitting  exactness  is  necessary.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  under  existing  conditions  the  Dutch 
population  outweighs  the  British,  and  unless  the  latter 
are  speedily  reinforced  by  British  emigrants  the  Dutch 
preponderance  will  become  more  firmly  established  in 
each  succeeding  year  by  mere  process  of  natural  in¬ 
crement.  The  theory  of  a  year  ago  was  that  after  the 
war  the  Dutch  and  British  would  shake  hands  and 
settle  down  to  the  business  of  developing  South  Africa— 
a  task  in  which  the  settlers  of  the  two  races  ought 
mutually  to  supplement  each  other’s  efforts.  This  theory 
must  now  be  abandoned.  The  last  year  has  been  a 
period  of  disillusionment.  First  an  obstinate  and  un¬ 
reasonable  resistance  has  been  opposed  to  the  military 
pacification  of  the  late  Republics.  That  is  in  itself  a 
comparatively  slight  matter  ;  since  the  source  of  the 


continued  resistance  of  the  remains  of  the  burgher 
forces  is  ignorance,  and  the  inability  of  the  British 
Army  to  crush  this  resistance  is  due  to  physical  condi¬ 
tions.  But  during  the  period  that  our  army  has  been 
struggling  with  the  difficulties  created  by  enormous 
areas,  barren  plateaux,  and  sparsely  populated  mountain 
regions,  a  stream  of  books  and  newspaper  articles  has 
brought  before  us  a  volume  of  evidence  the  broad 
conclusions  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  reject,  however 
much  the  accuracy  of  particular  details  may  be 
impugned.  The  acts  done,  and  the  words  spoken  and 
written  by  both  the  educated  Boers  in  the  Republics  and 
the  Afrikander  leaders  in  the  Cape  Colony  during  the 
last  two  years  are  now  before  the  English  public.  Of 
these  acts  and  words  as  a  whole  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  they  make  it  impossible  for  us  any  longer  to 
entertain  the  cherished  belief  in  the  essential  loyalty  of 
the  Afrikander  leaders,  or  the  associated  belief  that  the 
younger  and  better  educated  of  the  Republican  Dutch 
would  recognise  that  the  cause  of  England  was  the 
cause  of  progress  and  good  government.  In  short, 
we  must  admit  that  the  assumed  partnership  of  the 
Dutch  and  British  colonists  in  the  political  and  indus¬ 
trial  development  of  the  country  is  an  exploded  myth, 
and  that  henceforth  we  must  depend  upon  British 
colonists  alone  to  make  and  hold  South  Africa. 

But  under  existing  conditions — that  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  they  remain  numerically  and  effectively  inferior  to  the 
Dutch — the  British  colonists  can  do  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other.  In  the  face  of  this  situation  England 
will  be  compelled  upon  the  completion  of  the  war  to 
adopt  one  of  two  alternatives.  She  may  determine  to 
hold  down  the  Dutch,  or  country  population,  for  an 
indefinite  period  by  a  military  administration,  confining 
the  rights  of  self-government  to  the  practically  British 
population  of  the  towns  and  mining  centres.  If  she 
does  this,  she  will  break  away  from  the  traditions  of  a 
century,  and  abandon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Fox, 
that  the  only  method  of  retaining  distant  colonies  with 
advantage  is  to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves. 
That  is  one  alternative  ;  the  other  is  to  employ  all  the 
resources  at  her  command  both  public  and  private  in 
reinforcing  the  present  British  population  in  South 
Africa  by  immigration.  It  is  enough  to  place  these 
two  alternatives  side  by  side.  The  latter  must  be 
chosen  ;  and  the  only  question  that  remains  is  to 
determine  the  precise  methods  and  means  by  which 
the  required  immigration  is  to  be  brought  about. 

Fortunately  in  the  matter  of  colonisation  we  are,  so 
to  speak,  on  our  own  ground.  During  the  thirty  years 
that  succeeded  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  the  energies  of 
the  English  people  were  very  largely  employed  in  this 
very  enterprise — with  the  results  that  are  now  apparent 
in  Canada  and  Australia.  At  this  period  systematic 
colonisation  was  pursued  both  by  State  aid  and  private 
enterprise  in  Canada,  South  and  West  Australia, 
Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Eastern  Province 
of  the  Cape  Colony.  Military  settlements  were  estab¬ 
lished,  companies  were  formed  for  the  purchase  of 
lands  and  the  establishment  of  emigrants  upon  them, 
and  individual  emigration  was  stimulated  by  State  aid 
in  various  forms.  In  South  Africa  not  one  but  all  of 
these  expedients  must  be  tried,  and  where  the  resources 
of  the  Colonial  Governments  or  of  private  enterprise 
fall  short,  the  Imperial  Government  must  be  prepared 
to  supplement  them  with  grants  or  guarantees  ;  for  the 
matter  is  too  important  to  permit  of  cheese-paring.  If 
we  put  the  cost  of  the  war  at  100, 000, 000,  and  ask 
ourselves  what  sum  we  might  reasonably  be  expected 
to  pay  as  an  insurance  against  the  recurrence  of  so 
costly  a  disaster,  we  have  a  rough  measure  of  the  sum 
which  the  Imperial  Parliament  might  legitimately  vote 
for  the  settlement  of  British  immigrants  in  South 
Africa.  In  forming  plans  for  the  execution  of  this  great 
national  duty — for  the  reinforcement  of  the  British  popu¬ 
lation  in  South  Africa  is  nothing  less — there  are  certain 
conditions  special  to  South  Africa  that  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  In  the  first  place  the  labour  basis  is  not 
European,  as  it  is  in  Australasia  and  (mainly)  in  North 
America,  but  native  ;  and  in  the  second,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  system  of  the  Boer  cultivators — a  system  which 
may  be  described  as  an  application  of  President 
Kruger’s  principle  of  “something  tor  nothing ’’—vast 
areas,  which  should  admit  of  profitable  cultivation  in 
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small  holdings,  have  been  impoverished  or  neglected, 
and  are  in  their  present  condition  unsuitable  for  settle¬ 
ment.  From  these  conditions  it  follows  that  working 
men,  other  than  skilled  mechanics,  can  find  no 
prospects  of  a  livelihood,  while  the  land  areas  which 
are  at  present  suitable  for  small  farmers  are  limited  in 
extent.  Nevertheless,  it  is  just  this  class,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  settler,  that  is  most  required ;  and  it  becomes  the 
first  business  of  the  Imperial  Government,  acting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  several  colonial  administrations,  to 
see  that  this  limited  area  is  speedily  extended.  In 
other  words  large  areas,  naturally  capable  of  cultivation 
but  now  barren  and  uninhabited,  must  be  converted 
into  agricultural  lands  by  irrigation,  water  storage,  and 
light  railways.  There  is  nothing  impossible  in  this  ; 
nor  should  we  hesitate  to  do  in  South  Africa  for  our 
oven  people,  what  we  have  done  with  such  success  for 
alien  races  in  India  and  in  Egypt.  In  1899  the 
Indian  Government  expended  a  sum  little  short  of 
^27,000,000  on  irrigation,  and  found  that  the  result 
justified  the  outlay  even  from  a  financial  point  of  view. 
What  the  Anglo-Indian  engineers  have  done  in  Egypt 
to  extend  the  cultivable  area  of  that  country  is  a  matter 
of  common  knowledge.  The  irrigation  service  of 
Egypt  is  so  efficient  and  so  well  established,  that 
one  or  more  of  its  officials  could  be  spared  for  service 
in  the  country  which  Egypt  has  already  supplied  with  a 
Kitchener,  a  Milner,  and  a  Girouard.  While  as  for  the 
natural  aptitude  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  South  Africa 
as  a  whole,  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  almost  every 
variety  of  temperate  and  sub-tropical  plants  can  be 
grown,  and  that  the  range  extends  from  the  vineyards 
of  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the 
sugar  and  tea  plantations  of  Natal.  Moreover  in  re¬ 
spect  of  pastoral  pursuits  the  South  African  farmer  can 
add  the  raising  of  ostriches  and  Angora  goats  to  the 
familiar  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep.  It  is  only  the 
ignorance  and  unprogressiveness  of  the  Boer  that  has 
made  South  Africa  so  backward  in  the  primary  industries 
of  agriculture  and  stock-raising. 

Among  the  various  precedents  for  reinforcing  the 
British  population  in  South  Africa  there  is  one  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Canterbury  settle¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  province  of  New  Zealand  so-called 
was  colonised,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
British  emigration.  In  this  settlement  a  considerable 
element  of  the  emigrants  were  cadets  of  county  families. 
Why  should  not  special  opportunities  be  offered  to  the 
younger  sons  of  country  gentlemen  to  settle  in  South 
Africa  ?  Their  education  and  associations  would  make 
settlers  of  this  class  valuable  socially  in  a  new  country, 
whilst  their  familiarity  with  country  pursuits  would 
make  them  able  to  adapt  themselves  readily  to  their 
new  existence. 


FEBRUARY  1-2,  1901. 

(On  reading  over  the  first  chapters  of  the  “  French  Revolution?) 

TN  seeking  for  some  companion  picture  to  that  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  death,  the  reader  of  history  here¬ 
after  may  give  up  in  despair  and  take  a  violent  contrast 
in  its  stead.  Contrasts  are  not  quite  wanting  in  our 
own  history  :  for  instance,  there  is  the  case  of  the  Red 
King  near  the  beginning  of  it.  They  laid  his  body, 
says  map-maker  Speed,  “  basely  as  God  wot,  but  as 
necessity  suffered,  into  a  collier’s  cart,  which  drawn 
with  one  silly  lean  beast,  through  very  foul  and 
filthy  ways,  the  cart  broke,  and  there  lay  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  worldly  glory  both  pitifully  gored  and 
filthily  bemired.  ”  And  Freeman:  “  No  bell  was 
tolled,  no  prayer  was  said,  no  alms  were  given,  for  the 
soul  of  the  one  baptized  and  anointed  ruler  whose 
eternal  damnation  was  taken  for  granted  by  all  men  as 
a  thing  about  which  there  could  be  no  doubt.”  But 
perhaps  Rufus  is  too  far  back  to  seem  real  enough  for 
the  present  purpose  ;  and  besides,  those  old  Chroniclers 
made  between  them  such  a  confused  jumble  of  every¬ 
thing,  one  telling  story  this,  another  story  that,  and 
perhaps  none  the  right  story,  that  it  were  better  to 
come  nearer  our  own  time.  There  was  the  case  of 
Louis  XV.  of  France.  Most  wretched  King,  wast  thou 
not  at  the  beginning  of  thy  reign  known  as  a  Well- 


Beloved,  “  Bien  aime,”  and  at  the  end  of  It  as  “The 
Unforgotten  ”  ?  So  much  at  any  rate  we  may  allow 
thee  to  have  in  common  with  our  Well-beloved,  our 
Unforgotten  :  that  were  not  an  exorbitant  claim  to 
make  on  thy  poor  behalf,  Louis. 

10th  of  May,  1774,  was  the  day  Louis  ended.  It  is 
told  of  in  the  Memoirists,  Madame  Carnpan  among 
them,  who  show  how  the  Court  waxed  impatient,  Louis 
lingered  so  unconscionably  long  :  but  for  us  of  this 
country  it  is  related  in  “  History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  ”  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Such  an  ending  after  such 
a  life  !  Dauphin  and  Dauphiness — little  recking  what 
theirs  might  be  by  and  by— wait  at  a  safe  distance  for 
the  news  that  must  come  soon  now  :  priests  grow  hoarse 
from  chanting  their  to-order  parrot-prayers.  Hours 
spent  waiting  must  have  seemed  leaden,  terribly  pro¬ 
tracted,  but  it  comes  at  last  with  a  sort  of  rush  through 
corridors  and  apartments,  the}?  say,  and  forthwith 
Court  flees.  “The  Louis  that  was  lies  forsaken  .  .  . 
abandoned  to  some  poor  persons  and  priests  of  the 
Chapel  Ardente  .  .  .  the  new  Louis  is  rolling  towards 
Choisy,  through  the  summer  afternoon :  the  royal 
tears  still  flow  ;  but  a  word  mispronounced  by  Mon¬ 
seigneur  d’Artois  sets  them  all  laughing.  .  .  .  For 
the  rest,  the  proper  authorities  felt  that  no  Funeral 
could  be  too  unceremonious.  .  .  .  Two  carriages 
containing  t wo  noblemen  of  the  usher  species,  andja 
Versailles  clerical  person  ;  some  score  of  mounted  pages, 
some  fifty  palfreniers  :  these,  with  torches,  but  not  so 
much  as  in  black,  start  from  Versailles  on  the  second 
evening,  with  their  leaden  bier.  At  a  high  trot  they 
start ;  and  keep  up  the  pace.  For  the  jibes  (brocards)  of 
those  Parisians,  who  stand  planted  in  two  rows,  all  the 
way  to  St.  Denis,  and  ‘  give  vent  to  their  pleasantry, 
the  characteristic  of  the  nation,’  do  not  tempt  one  to 
slacken.  Towards  midnight  the  vaults  of  St.  Denis 
receive  their  own  ;  unwept  by  any  eye  of  all  these  .  .  . 
Him  they  crush  down  and  huddle  underground  :  him  and 
his  era  of  sin  and  tyranny  and  shame  :  and  behold  a  New 
Era  is  come  ;  the  future  all  the  brighter  that  the  past  was 
base.”  But  enough  and  to  spare  of  English  Rufus 
or  French  Louis.  Reader,  contrasting  these  scenes 
with  one  that  has  taken  place,  that  is  not  yet  quite  over, 
well  may  you  say  to  yourself,  could  the  same  God  be 
ruling,  could  the  same  human  nature  be  moving  men 
and  women,  councillors,  kings  and  the  common  people, 
then  as  now?  Here  we  have  spectacle  of  divine  woman 
passing  to  her  rest  after  sixty-three  years  of  laborious 
reign  during  which  more  than  once  all  her  people  have 
risen  up  spontaneously  to  call  her  blessed.  We 
have  had  the  Hero  as  Poet  and  Hero  as  Prophet 
and  Hero  as  Priest,  and  even  Hero — we  have  him 
not  to-day — as  Man  of  Letters  ;  and  now  see  here 
the  Hero  as  Very  Woman.  Herein  was  her  history  : 
she  ruled  benignly  two-thirds  of  a  century,  we 
may  say  ;  she  lived  to  see  seventy-five  descendants, 
children,  grandchildren,  and,  even  to  the  third  genera¬ 
tion,  great-grandchildren  ;  to  take  these  on  her  lap  and 
stroke  their  infant  heads,  and  sometimes,  alas,  weep 
over  their  death  in  youth  ;  she  came  to  think  of  all  her 
people  as  her  children,  their  joys  being  hers  and  their 
griefs  hers — most  wonderful,  most  patriarchal  in  a  way 
men  have  not  known  since  very  distant  times.  But  her 
Archbishop,  a  man  addicted  to  blunt  speech,  and  of 
shaggy  personality,  but  with  the  heart  and  brain 
of  him  very  sound,  summed  up  her  and  her 
life’s  work  best  in  that  saying  “Thousands  upon 
thousands  are  living  better  lives  simply  because 
there  has  been  such  a  Sovereign  on  the  Throne.” 
Eulogy  can  go  no  further,  when  it  issues  from  a  man 
without  cant,  who  will  not  lie  at  all.  Her  life  as  ruler, 
Queen  Mother  as  we  call  her,  belongs  to  her  people  ; 
and  the  public  pomp  and  glory  of  her  Funeral.  But  into 
the  last  hours  and  minutes  of  her  life,  when  the  silver 
sands  are  all  passing  through  the  glass  let  no  curious 
eye  or  mind  peep.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the 
end  was  serene  ;  and — life-long'  joy  to  those  who 
gathered  around — that  there  was  a  recognising  of  dear 
ones,  and  farewell.  Reader,  it  may  be  that  thou  hast 
been  taught  to  say  that  hard  word  ;  that  thou  too  hast, 
stored  in  the  soul’s  casket  records  of  some  last  faint 
smiles  of  recognition,  mute  movements  of  beloved  lips, 
looks  of  “Good-bye  ;  remember  me;  ”  and  these  are  not 
for  any  eyes  or  thoughts  ever  than  thy  own  ;  only  to  be 
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taken  out  and  looked  at  and  handled  as  a  gentle  hand 
touches  the  wing  of  a  gilded  butterfly  as  a  woman 
caresses  a  dove  ;  now  and  then  in  the  privacy  of  thine 
own  chamber  or  among  the  solitary  hills  or  by  the 
murmuring  sea.  Turn  the  key  on  the  casket  that 
holds  the  priceless  jewels  of  the  heart ;  let  no  man 
see  its  contents  ;  and  as  thou  wouldst  have  men 
act  towards  thy  dear  secrets,  so  act  thou  towards 
theirs. 

But  look  to  the  Pageant  when  it  first  moves  near  noon 
on  this  remarkable  day  1  February  1901,  the  watch¬ 
ing  world  beginning  to  be  hushed,  though  it  is  not 
till  to-day,  Saturday  2  February,  Holy  Day,  that  we 
actually  cease  for  a  while  going  about  our  work-a- 
day  affairs  :  not  till  to-day  that  workers  on  the  other 
side  of  the  earth  stop,  stand  at  attention — a  thing,  in 
this  age  of  money-making,  not  very  glorious  toil  and 
moil,  scarcely  less  astonishing  than  that  sun  of  Joshua’s  ! 
For  days  past  an  army  of  workers  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  for  this  great  Royal  Progress  across  land  and 
sea.  In  London  the  carpenter  sort  have  been  at  w'ork 
from  dawn  to  dark,  overseers  anxiously  urging  them 
on,  taking  sometimes  a  hand  at  the  tools  themselves  ; 
police  organising,  drilling  ;  soldiers  and  functionaries, 
of  whose  existence  public  never  dreamed,  actually 
rehearsing  before  light  in  the  streets  ;  and  a  constant 
running  hither  and  thither  in  your  State  Departments 
where  the  placid  depths  ordinarily  are  hard  to  stir.  And 
now  what  was  Chaos  has  become  Cosmos.  They  have 
got  all  into  working  order  ;  the  machine  will  go  without 
any  hitch.  Stately  and  slow  go  its  oiled  wheels,  and 
yet  to  those  who  look  and  look,  and  whose  heart  is  in 
their  eyes,  it  would  seem  almost  to  flash  by  compared 
to  the  rate  these  desire.  Nay,  go  slower  !  Solemn 
music  of  massing  bands,  drum  and  fife,  pomp  and 
panoply  of  military  funeral  :  never  was  nation  more  in 
the  mood  for  such  things.  For,  strange,  and  yet  con¬ 
sidering  the  world  and  they  who  possess  it  for  a  moment 
in  the  eternities,  not  perhaps  so  strange,  this  does 
begin  and  will  end  a  soldier’s  pride.  She  who  loved 
peace  passionately,  did  much  to  pour  her  healing  oil  on 
troubled  waters  of  the  world,  dies  whilst  war  in 
her  own  dominions  drags  on,  is  by  her  express 
command  given  a  military  funeral.  In  a  world  where 
so  much  is  so  topsy  turvy,  dim  and  most  contradictory, 
this  perhaps  was  only  in  keeping  with  an  ordinary, 
extraordinary  course  of  human  things.  Our  comings 
into  and  goings  out  of  this  world,  where  fora  brief  span 
we  stand  a  mystery  to  ourselves,  “  in  the  centre  of  two 
Eternities,  of  the  Immensities — in  the  intersection  of 
primeval  Light  with  the  everlasting  Dark  ” — may  well 
enough  be  strange  after  that  great  example  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  carpenter’s  Son,  born  in  a  manger. 
So  of  all  things  it  is  a  gun-carriage  that  bears  the 
precious  load  down  the  short  way  to  the  ships.  And 
then  we  put  forth  to  sea.  Could  art  have  fitted  in  time 
and  place  and  occasion  as  skilfully  as  fate  has?  For 
here  is  the  Great  Queen,  Mistress  of  the  Seas,  passed  on 
from  warrior  of  the  earth  to  warrior  of  the  deep,  from 
islet  unto  island  through  the  lines  of  the  mighty  ships  of 
war,  decks  manned,  guns  thundering  out  their  last 
salutes,  bands  muttering  their  dead  marches  :  no 
curious  detail  of  naval  etiquette  or  discipline  wanting, 
as  for  example  the  order  (which  the  civilian  does  not 
understand)  that  the  men  shall  all  wear  “  Number  one 
rig.”  Is  it  not  only  characteristic  of  the  human  mind 
that  at  such  a  supreme  time  it  should  for  a  moment  or 
two  be  distracted  into  wondering  what  “  Number  one 
rig  ”  may  be,  or  what  would  happen  if  some  men 
presented  themselves  on  deck  not  so  arrayed  ?  They 
fare  on  over  the  British  Sea,  as  it  truly  is,  and  as 
they  did  actually  name  it  of  old,  before  the  English 
exchanged  sea  for  ocean.  “  Alberta”  carrying  the  Bier 
all  draped  and  so  placed  that  men  can  see  it  when  they 
crowd  the  decks ;  like  the  last  barge  voyage  of  lily 
maid  of  Astolat.  The  evening  finds  Procession  safe  in 
port,  where  through  the  winter  night  armed  men  keep 
watch  and  ward  ;  they  and  the  everlasting  stars.  Next 
morning  the  journey  is  taken  up  again,  this  the  most 
memorable  journey,  surely,  of  any  monarch  since  man 
first  trod  the  earth  and  rode  the  seas.  From  harbour  to 
haven.  First  swiftly  through  theland  of  the  West  Saxon, 
the  light  of  whose  Alfred,  lit  again  this  very  year, 
is  to  show  how  these  trading  English  can  yet  be  greatly 


moved  by  recalling  their  law-giver  kingdom-builder  of 
a  thousand  years  ago.  But  to-day  no  man  in  this 
country  of  Wessex  or  Sussex,  or  out  of  it,  thinks  of  old 
Alfred.  One  fleeting  glance  at  the  train  that  roars 
Londonward  is  all  poor  countrymen  can  hope  to  get. 
London  wrapped  up  in  itself,  scarcely  thinking  that 
there  are  those  outside  who  have  claims  to  see  too, 
must  have  the  lion’s  share  in  this  as  in  all.  A  million 
Londoners  have  vowed  that  they  will  see  the 
Pageant  to-day.  So,  long  before  light  comes,  the 
tramp,  tramp  is  heard  in  the  streets,  men  and  women  and 
little  children  pouring  in  towards  the  line  of  Procession 
bringing  with  them  food  to  be  braced  up  with  ;  yes, 
and  though,  with  nice  horror  of  such  vulgarities,  the 
superfine  may  avert  their  heads — they  deciding  to  fare 
daintily  at  home  and  roll  on  soft  cushions  presently  to 
the  costly  window — sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
with  black  bottles  protruding  from  coat  pockets. 
Well,  that  is  the  way  with  many  of  those  your  superfine 
will  call  not  very  politely  the  London  Mob.  They 
bring  stools  some  of  them,  on  which  to  stand  ;  and 
from  which  presently  perhaps  to  fall  ;  and  each  short 
man  longs  that  there  had  been  added  a  cubit 
to  his  stature.  “I  must  see  it”  is  the  burning 
thought  stamped  on  London’s  anxious  face.  And, 
reader,  it  was  a  thing  to  be  done  to  go  and  see  this 
Procession,  even  if  you  were  by  the  irresistible  swaying 
of  pack  and  press  of  human  beings  driven  so  far  from 
the  front  that  you  could  only  sorrowfully  raise  a  small 
handglass  on  high  ;  then  turn  your  back  to  the  Pro¬ 
cession  and  see  it  dimly  in  that.  Stately  and  slow  here 
as  across  the  waters,  but  all  too  fast  for  those  who 
watch  from  pavement,  from  window  above  window, 
from  roof  where  a  good  bird’s-eye  view  at  the  moment 
seems  worth  a  king’s  ransom.  A  vast  concourse 
reverently  watching  such  a  Pageant  with  uncovered 
head,  with  sealed  or  whispering  lips — a  rare  sight 
that  in  the  crowded  cities  of  men.  So  much  to  note 
was  there  in  this  Procession,  so  little  chance  to  note  it 
well  that — at  any  other  time  almost  shocking  to 
relate — Grand  Duke,  Arch  Duke,  even  Prince  of  the 
Blood  might  pass  unrecognised  !  The  Carriage 
carrying  the  cor  cordium  of  a  nation,  the  King, 
the  Kaiser,  though,  did  make  pictures  on  the 
brain  which  will  not  soon  fade  ;  which  little  children 
and  rough  hardened  men,  and  women,  worn  to  a 
shadow  of  their  girl-selves  by  their  daily  struggle, 
will  carry  about  as  their  own  precious  possession 
to  the  last.  Grief  and  joy  so  mingled  in  this  woe- 
stricken  yet  this  half-triumphing  procession  that  men 
could  scarcely  tell  why  they  should  wear  sad  clothes 
and  looks  at  God’s  ingathering  of  His  ripened  crop  ;  at 
the  glorious  passing  through  the  Shades  and  across  the 
Dark  Stream  of  an  heroic  Queen,  her  work  well  done. 
But  immemorial  usage  must  prevail  over  man’s  obstinate 
half-rebellious  questionings.  Else  who  could  hold  us 
back  from  pressing  forward  to  greet  the  new  King, 
Cyning,  our  Able  Man  in  whom  we  confide,  and  that 
German  nephew  too  who  rides  at  his  side  ?  Here 
again  mark  the  ever-recurring  contrariety  of  human 
nature.  Coolly  we  should  have  thought  of  this  same 
German  had  he  been  as  we  feel  we  should  be — quite 
resigned  at  God’s  harvesting.  Because  he  was  cast 
down  in  spirit,  left  all  his  big  bicentenary  talk  and  sped 
over-sea  to  us  as  a  brother  in  grief,  we  respect,  why  we 
love  him  at  this  moment.  In  one  way  not  unlike  that 
ancestor  of  his  King  Frederick  I.  Kaiser  Wilhelm  has 
a  manner  of  moving  about  with  much  high  ceremonial, 
great  changing  of  clothes,  and  the  like.  Even  now  we 
have  been  reading  of  the  bestowal  of  orders,  insignia 
and  what  not,  which  ordinarily  jour  man  of  realities, 
Napoleon,  Bismarck,  Cromwell,  sets  not  much  store  by. 
But  might  not  even  plain  ungarnished  Sophie  Charlotte 
herself  assent  to  such  giving  and  receiving  at  such 
a  season,  for  they  are  outward  and  visible  signs 
of  good,  honourable  feeling  which  stirs  just  now  hearts 
of  kings  and  peoples  alike?  Prussian  Sophie’s  “  sym¬ 
bolic  pinch  of  snuff”  was  a  protest  against  flummery  ; 
“  for  she  cared  not  much  about  crowns  or  upholstering 
magnificences  of  any  kind  ;  but  had  meditated  from  of 
old  on  the  infinitely  little.”  So  her  snuff-taking  was 
just  “  a  quiet  protest  against  cant,”  had  a  “  fragraticy 
of  humble  verity  ”  in  the  midst  of  ostentations.  But  here 
there  is  no  ostentation,  neither  royal  nor  other  ;  rather 
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a  noble  emotion  that  sweeps  through  a  nation  and  is  as 
a  cleansing  fire. 

Man,  thou  hast  seen  the  Show  to-day,  and  goest  home 
full  of  thoughts  of  it.  But  what  wilt  thou  make  of  it  ? 
What  carry  away  for  aid  in  the  show- less  times  that, 
may  be,  are  coming  upon  thee?  It  will  be  well  if 
what  thou  hast  seen  to-day  make  thee  look  and  look 
into  Her  life  without  wearying  till  thou  hast  learnt  Her 
noble  qualities,  hast  come  to  know  that  it  is  possible  to 
suffer  and  yet  not  waver,  to  love  the  truth  above  all 
price,  to  discipline  thyself  in  weal  or  woe.  O  man, 
grip  tight  then  the  lesson  of  her  life  :  and  serve  thee  it 
will  by  and  by  when  stern  the  harvester  shall  come  to 
■cut  and  ingather  thee. 


NATURE  IN  THE  YANGTZE  VALLEY. 

A  SURVEY  ot  the  fauna  of  the  country  through 
which  this  mighty  river  flows  must  of  necessity 
be  brief  and  imperfect.  Much  of  it  is  to  this  hour 
almost  as  unknown  to  Europeans  as  in  the  days  of 
Marco  Polo’s  famous  journeys.  And  travellers  making 
use  of  the  river  itself  are  usually  far  too  much  occupied 
in  conquering  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  navigation 
to  be  able  to  give  much  time  to  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
the  Yangtze.  In  many  places,  too,  notably  in  the 
huge  mountainous  gorges  depicted  by  Mr.  Archibald 
Little,  the  very  nature  of  the  country  effectually  debars 
the  inquirer  from  making  much  progress  in  the  study 
of  Nature. 

The  vast  lower  reaches  of  the  Yangtze  teem  with 
immense  quantities  of  fish  in  pursuit  of  which,  right 
away  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Ichang  Gorge,  shoals 
of  hungry  porpoises  follow  for  the  purpose  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  food  supply.  Huge  sturgeon  are  also 
found  in  the  lower  reaches,  and,  occasionally,  to¬ 
wards  the  coast,  small  saurians  of  the  species 
known  as  Alligator  sinensis,  the  Chinese  alligator, 
a  form  somewhat  resembling  the  caimans  of  tropical 
America.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  from  the 
Ichang  Gorge  westward  and  northward,  fish  will  be 
found  to  be  much  less  plentiful,  of  smaller  size,  and  in 
consequence  a  much  dearer  commodity  than  in  the 
lower  reaches,  where  fishermen  are  so  frequently  to  be 
seen  plying  their  calling.  Trained  cormorants  are,  as  is 
well  known,  often  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the  purpose 
of  capturing  fish  ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that 
the  otter  is  tamed  and  domesticated  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Archibald  Little  has  described  in  “  Through 
the  Yangtze  Gorges  ”  the  otter  fisheries  on  the  river 
near  Ichang.  The  animals  are  tethered  to  bamboos 
overhanging  the  water  and  are  to  be  seen,  some  playing 
in  the  stream  as  far  as  their  chain  will  allow  them, 
others  resting  on  the  bamboo  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  animals  are  employed  to  rout  out  the  fish  from 
the  river  bottom  and  rock  crevices  and  drive  them 
into  the  net,  in  which  fish  and  otter  are  drawn  up 
together. 

Upon  the  vast  flats  of  the  lower  Yangtze,  where 
lagoons,  lakes  and  marshes  are  plentiful,  immense  con¬ 
gregations  of  wild  fowl  are  to  be  found.  These  are 
snared  in  large  numbers  by  the  inhabitants.  Many 
Chinese,  by  the  way,  seem  averse  to  eating  wild  geese. 
There  is  a  certain  city  in  Shansi,  known  as  Yen  Men 
Kwan  (Wild  Goose  Gate  Barrier),  which  is  so  named 
for  the  reason  that  the  wild  geese  in  their  northern  and 
southern  flight  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  through  the 
gates  of  the  town.  When  the  gates  are  shut  the  wild 
geese,  so  the  Chinese  assert,  settle  and  wait  till  they 
are  opened,  before  passing  onward.  It  is  certain  that 
wild  geese  are  credited  by  the  Chinese  with  great  intelli¬ 
gence,  and,  with  the  mandarin  duck,  are  regarded  as 
models  and  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  Chinese  goose  ( Cycnopsis 
icycnoides),  familiar  over  much  of  vast  Cathay  and 
Eastern  Asia,  our  well-known  British  grey-lag  goose  and 
the  bean  goose  are  found  ranging  as  far  as  that  country. 
Many  other  British  species  of  wild  fowl  travel  in  winter 
as  far  eastward  as  China,  among  them  the  smew,  the 
golden-eye,  tufted  duck,  pochard,  scaup,  shoveller, 
wigeon,  teal,  and  gadwall,  as  well  as  the  whooper  and 
Bewick’s  swans.  So  that  the  British  gunner,  shooting 
amid  Yangtze  marshes  and  lagoons,  may  be  not 


unlikely  to  bag  some  well-remembered  bird  of  the  Old 
Country.  Chinese  fowl  snarers  are  far  more  successful 
than  those  sportsmen  who  affect  firearms.  The  Chinese 
up-country  gun  is  usually  some  fearsome  arrangement, 
about  twelve  feet  in  length,  having  a  huge  bore  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  carrying  a  charge  of  rusty 
iron.  With  this  weapon  the  Chinaman  creeps  in  on 
the  fowl,  sheltered  behind  a  screen  of  rushes,  which 
he  pushes  in  front  of  him.  Out  of  forty  or  fifty  birds 
shot  at,  he  may  by  good  luck  bag  a  couple,  and  the 
downfall  of  five  duck  is  reckoned  a  good  day’s  sport. 

Wildfowl  and  pheasants  may  well  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  avi-fauna  of  China.  In  the  middle 
portions  of  the  Yangtze  Valley,  although  not  all  the 
splendid  pheasants  of  China  are  to  be  found,  the 
traveller  may  certainly  expect  to  encounter  the  golden, 
the  silver  and  Reeves’  pheasant.  This  last  species, 
notable  by  its  immense  tail,  which  attains  five  feet  in 
length,  bids  fair  to  become,  by  reason  of  its  splendid 
sporting  capabilities  and  grand  flight,  a  favourite  in 
British  coverts.  Already  it  has  been  acclimatised  and 
shot  at  Guisachan,  Lord  Tweedmouth’s  highland  estate. 
Its  relative  the  well-known  ringed  pheasant  of  China  has 
long  since  become  acclimatised  in  this  country,  and 
during  the  last  seventy  years  has  almost  succeeded 
in  ousting  from  its  supremacy  the  old  English 
pheasant.  Reeves’  pheasant,  by  the  way,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mountains  opposite  Ichang,  on  the  Yang¬ 
tze,  and  has  been  shot  there  by  European  sportsmen. 
In  various  parts  of  the  country  bordering  on  the 
western  Yangtze  maybe  found  other  notable  pheasants, 
such  as  Lady  Amherst’s,  the  ringed  pheasant  (Phasianus 
torquatus ),  P.  decollatus  and  P.  elegans.  Lady 
Amherst’s  pheasant  is,  by  the  way,  chiefly  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Western  China  and  Tibet. 
It  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
Yangtze  rises  in  the  far  north  of  Tibet,  traverses  that 
country,  and,  after  a  southern  bend  to  the  upper 
regions  of  Yunnan,  makes  its  way  eastward  right  across 
the  immense  provinces  which  go  to  form  Central  and 
Eastern  China.  The  Moonals  or  Impeyan  pheasants, 
which  are  deservedly  reckoned  among  the  most  glorious 
feathered  creatures  in  the  world,  are  found  among  the 
mountains  of  the  western  Yangtze  region.  Their 
splendid  metallic  plumage,  varying  hues  of  purple, 
blue  and  green,  and  notable  crest  of  curled  plumes 
render  them  always  remarkable  even  among  the 
most  gorgeous  of  plumage  birds.  Of  the  common 
Moonal  it  has  been  said  “There  are  few  sights  more 
striking,  where  birds  are  concerned,  than  that  of  a 
grand  old  cock  shooting  out  horizontally  from  the  hill¬ 
side  just  below  one,  glittering  and  flashing  in  the  golden 
sunlight,  a  gigantic  rainbow-tinted  gem,  and  then 
dropping  stone-like  with  closed  wings,  into  the  abyss 
below.”  Snow-pheasants — Crossoptilon  tibetanum  and 
C.  leucurum — are,  too,  found  along  the  western  parts  of 
the  Yangtze,  while  of  the  magnificent  fire-back 
pheasants  more  than  one  species  is  certainly  to  be  noted. 
Of  small  birds  the  number  to  be  seen  about  the 
Yangtze  is  innumerable,  and  would  take  a  respectable 
book  to  catalogue.  The  traveller  will  assuredly  notice  a 
golden  oriole,  various  swallows  and  martins,  thrushes, 
larks,  nightingales,  minas,  rock-tits,  magpies  (sacred 
among  the  Chinese),  cormorants,  many  kinds  of 
wading  birds,  hawks,  falcons,  kites  and  eagles.  Snipe 
and  woodcock  are  abundant  in  suitable  localities.  The 
commonest  snipe  are  probably  two  of  the  “  wire¬ 
tailed  ”  species,  Gallinago  stenura  and  G.  megala. 
True  partridges  are  probably  to  be  found  only  in  the 
Tibetan  regions  of  the  Yangtze,  where  Hodgson’s 
partridge  and  Perdix  sifanita  are  likely  to  be  met  with. 
Bamboo  partridge  and  quail  are  also  to  be  noted  among 
the  birds  of  the  Yangtze. 

Turning  to  the  more  important  fauna,  leopards  and 
tigers  are  to  be  found  in  the  less  settled  regions  fring¬ 
ing  the  great  river.  In  the  province  of  Szechuan  the 
leopard  is  well  known  and  execrated  as  a  robber  of  pig- 
stj  es.  The  snow-leopard,  famous  for  its  magnificent 
coat,  is  found  among  the  higher  ranges  bordering  the 
Western  Yangtze.  Wild  yak  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Kansu,  a  province  north  of  Szechuan,  but,  unless  occa¬ 
sionally  in  the  Tibetan  regions,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  often  seen  near  Yangtze.  That 
splendid  but  formidable  wild  bovine  the  gaur  ( Bos 
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gflurus),  although  familiar  in  Assam  and  Burma,  seems 
to  be  quite  unknown  to  any  part  of  China,  as  also 
are  its  allies  the  gayal  and  banting.  Bears,  wolves, 
wild  boar,  wild  sheep  and  goats,  lynxes,  foxes, 
monkeys,  and  hares  may  be  included  among  the 
more  or  less  familiar  fauna  of  the  Yangtze  river 
country.  Although  not  much  is  yet  known  as  to 
its  precise  distribution,  it  is  probable  that  the  small  blue 
bear  of  Tibet  ( Ursus  pruinosus)  will  be  found  at  some 
future  time  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  Yangtze 
river. 

Mr.  Little  speaks  of  a  chamois-like  animal — the  Shan- 
yang',  or  mountain  goat,  found  among  the  higher  slopes 
of  the  Yangtze  gorges.  Very  little  seems  to  be  known 
of  this  species,  it  may  possibly  prove  to  be  a  near  ally 
of  the  goral  of  the  Himalayas.  Among  wild  sheep  the 
splendid  Tibetan  argali  ( Ovis  ammon  hodgsoni )  will  be 
found  to  be  a  denizen  cf  some  portions  of  the  upper 
Yangtze  region.  The  biggest  mammal  indigenous  to 
China  is  of  course  the  elephant,  still  said  to  exist  in  the 
wild  state  among  the  forests  of  Yunnan.  The  Yangtze 
touches  in  its  deep  southerly  bend  from  Tibet  the 
upper  part  of  Yunnan  ;  and  it  is  more  than  possible 
that  elephants  as  well  as  rhinoceros  and  tapir  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  within  hail  of  this  part  of 
its  valley.  The  Sumatran  and  Javan  rhinoceros  are 
likely  both  to  be  found  in  this  locality  as  in  the 
neighbouring  Burma  and  Siam.  Concerning  elephants 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  supply  for  the  Chinese 
Emperor,  used  on  State  and  religious  occasions,  has 
been  steadily  declining  during  several  reigns.  Among 
deer  the  fine  white-muzzled  Thorold’s  deer,  found  in 
the  Tibetan  regions  of  the  Yangtze,  a  little  known 
species  of  sambar  from  the  province  of  Szechuan, 
and  possibly  one  of  the  muntjacs  or  barking  deer  may 
be  claimed  as  among  the  fauna  of  the  Yangtze 
Valley.  The  curious  Pere  David’s  deer  ( Elaphurus ), 
found,  strangely  enough,  only  in  the  captive  state  in 
Northern  China,  seems  to  be  unknown  in  the  territory 
bordering  upon  the  Yangtze  river. 


VERDI  AND  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

I  N  the  death  of  \  erdi  we  see  the  passing  not  only  of 
a  man  but  of  a  whole  school  of  music.  Whatever 
Italian  music  was  during  his  lifetime,  it  is  now  nothing 
at  all  ;  with  him  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo,  Puccini  and  Perosi — these  men  simply  do 
not  oount.  Ingenious  publishers  contrived  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  fuss  about  them  for  a  brief  while,  and 
their  achievements  are  even  now  sometimes  given  out 
of  Italy ;  but  none  the  less  as  great  or  original 
musicians  they  do  not  exist.  Verdi  was  the  Italian 
school  ;  the  Italian  school  was  Verdi  ;  and  now  there 
is  no  Italian  school.  Perhaps  it  is  because  he  recognises 
this  fact  that  Mr.  Higgins  has  made  haste  to  transfer 
the  English  nominal  allegiance  from  the  Italian  to  the 
French  school.  Anyhow,  this  is  the  most  significant 
point  connected  with  the  death  of  Verdi. 

When  a  really  great  man  goes  abroad  from  this 
spinning  globe  One  feels  at  once  the  difficulty — nay,  the 
impossibility — of  summing  up  his  work  for  many  a  year 
to  come.  No  contemporary  of  Bach  could  possibly  have 
foretold  the  meanings  Bach’s  music  would  have  for  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  ;  that  Mozart  would 
be  placed  amongst  the  immortals  would  probably  have 
seemed  preposterous  even  to  Mozart’s  most  fervent 
admirers  in  his  own  day.  Even  now  there  are  many 
who  love  Wagner  and  his  music,  and  yet  doubt  whether 
he  will  in  the  future  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  command¬ 
ing  figures  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  of  us  who  are  perfectly  sure  that 
he  will  be,  and  in  addition  know  Wagner  to  contain  much 
that  is  past  our  powers  of  perception,  much  that  will  be 
seen  and  felt  only  in  a  far  later  time.  Has  anyone  any 
doubts  whatever  about  Verdi  ?  Does  the  content  of  his 
music  overflow  the  narrow  days  in  which  he  lived  and 
worked,  and  stream  far  away  ahead  into  the  centuries 
not  yet  born  ?  V  ill  those  centuries  find  in  him  any¬ 
thing  that  overshot  us,  unperceived  by  us,  any  new 


beauty  of  melody  or  thought  or  emotion  unfelt  by  us, 
and  will  the  people  of  that  time  be  able  to  explain  to 
one  another  why  we  missed  it  as  we  explain  to  one 
another  why  the  eighteenth  century  could  not  compre¬ 
hend  Bach  ?  The  answer  must  be  decisive  :  No.  One 
knows  intuitively  and  absolutely  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Verdi  beyond  the  understanding  of  this  his  time.  The 
very  fact  of  his  immediate  and  constant  success  helps 
to  prove  it  :  he  has  given  the  time  just  as  much  as  it 
could  grasp  with  nothing  baffling  or  (as  the  critics  said 
in  turn  of  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schumann  and  Wagner) 
“  obscure  ”  to  annoy  it.  He  was  not  a  great  creative 
artist  ;  he  was  a  competent  workman  and  stuck  to  his 
job  with  commendable  industry  and  regularity — not 
Anthony  Trollope  was  more  comically  methodical  ;  he 
knew  what  the  public  liked,  or  perhaps  he  liked  what 
the  public  liked,  and  he  gave  it  to  the  public,  and  he 
had  his  reward  always  with  promptness.  He  does  not 
stand  amongst  the  mighty  ones  ;  his  work,  everything 
he  wrote,  began  to  wither  from  the  moment  it  was  first 
put  to  paper  ;  and  now  when  he  is  only  dead  a  few 
days  we  can  perceive  how  old-fashioned  it  is  already- 
grown.  To  set  him  up  as  an  immortal,  to  place 
“Falstaff”  and  “  Otello  ”  with  “  Don  Giovanni,”  the 
“  Ring”  or  “  Tristan,”  is  to  Verdi  himself  a  very  cruel 
injustice.  Such  hasty  overpraise  cannot  but  bring 
about  an  immediate  unjust  reaction. 

He  was  like  the  painter  of  whom  Mr.  Binyon  once 
said  “  he  had  the  making  of  a  really  bad  artist  in  him.” 
Unlike  Mr.  Binyon’s  painter  he  was  born  into  a  sorry 
time  in  a  sorry  country.  In  Italy,  when  Verdi  first 
began  to  write  operas,  an  ignoble  tradition  was  all- 
powerful.  The  pet  composers  of  society  and  the 
general  public  were  lady-like  young  men  with  scarcely 
enough  energy  to  drive  their  quills  over  the  music- 
paper.  When  their  music  became  alive  at  all  it  was  with 
a  horrible  vulgarity-  that  is  the  only  positive  quality  dis¬ 
coverable  in  it  to-day.  Verdi  had  to  compete  with  these 
so-called  men.  His  music,  if  he  was  to  win  in  the  game, 
had  to  be  more  languid  and  drawling  than  theirs,  and 
when  it  became  alive  it  had  to  be  more  vulgar  than 
theirs.  It  is  perhaps  to  his  credit  that  he  beat  them 
only  by  a  very  little  in  the  matter  of  loathsome  would- 
be  feminine  weakness.  He  at  any  rate  was  a  man  ;  he 
never  at  any  period  was  an  effeminate  scented  creature 
of  the  Donizetti  type.  He  worked  at  his  task  with  an 
honest  will.  He  desired  to  write  successful  operas. 
Beyond  that  he  had  no  ambitions,  and  so  was  saved 
from  the  ruinous  seductions  of  society.  Moreover  he 
seems  to  have  been  genuinely-  fond  of  good  music, 
or  so  much  of  it  as  his  native  gifts  and  his 
unfortunate  training  permitted  him  to  understand. 
All  his  life  he  inclined  —  he  never  pressed  —  towards 
the  best  he  knew.  But  when  one  hears  “  Rigoletto,” 
or  the  march  in  “Ai'da,”  or  looks  at  the  almost 
forgotten  score  of  “  Ernani,”  one  cannot  help  ask¬ 
ing  oneself,  What  music  did  this  man  hear  in  his 
youth?  What,  indeed!  I  suppose  he  must  have 
heard  a  little  Mozart ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
he  ever  heard  an  adequate  rendering  of  a  Beethoven 
symphony,  or  ever  himself  played  a  Bach  prelude  and 
fugue. 

While  Wagner  was  steeping  his  whole  spirit  in 
Beethoven  and  Weber,  Verdi  was  listening  to  wretched 
light  Italian  stuff  warbled  by  fatuous  tenors  to  an  accom¬ 
paniment  of  an  orchestra  turned,  as  Wagner  said,  into  a 
big  guitar.  When  we  consider  that  music  in  Italy 
never  got  better  during  all  his  lifetime,  or  that  only  his 
music  grew  better,  the  wonder  is  seen  to  be  not 
that  he  developed  so  little  but  that  he  developed  so 
much.  At  first  he  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  his 
rivals.  But  for  the  simplicity  of  character  that  kept 
him  to  a  great  extent  safe  from  evil  social  influences, 
and  for  his  touching  desire  to  write  music  as  good  as  he 
knew,  and  also  for  his  virility,  his  music  would  not 
to-day  be  distinguishable  from  theirs.  In  his  early 
music,  as  indeed  in  his  latest,  one  looks  in  vain, 
not  for  an  expression,  but  for  so  much  as  indication, 
of  high  imagination  or  profound  emotion.  These  he 
did  not  possess.  But  he  had  energy  and  erotic  passion, 
and  so  at  last  passed  out  of  his  Donizettian  period  to 
his  finest  opera,  “  Alda,”  where  erotic  passion  and 
energy  were  the  qualities  most  wanted.  Some  months 
ago  I  gave  it  as  my  humble  but  very  firm  opinion  that 
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“Ai'da”  was  the  work  by  which  he  would  stand 
or  fall. 

Now  I  desire  to  modify  that  saying- ;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  for  some  years  he  will  stand  and  not  fall  by 
“Ai'da.”  But  from  day  to  day  it  is  aging  :  there 
are  dozens  of  passages  in  it  that  recall  the  crin¬ 
oline  as  vividly  as  a  Handel  minuet  recalls  the 
periwig.  As  for  his  later  works,  “Otello”  and 
“Falstaff,”  I  cannot  become  enthusiastic  about 
them.  They  are  not  a  whit  more  advanced  than 
say  the  “  Trovatore  ”  and  they  lack  the  “  Trovatore’s  ” 
freshness  and  force.  When  one  looks  closely  at 
the  forms,  one  finds  they  are  the  old  forms  not  so 
firmly  handled.  They  are  scrappy,  broken  ;  whenever 
there  is  any  real  cohesion,  continuity,  to  be  found,  the 
form  is  as  hard  and  conventional  as  anything  in  the 
“Trovatore.”  The  excitement  about  both  “  Falstaff” 
and  “  Otello  ”  was  wholly  artificial:  both  works  have 
been  tried  in  London  and  elsewhere,  and  neither  has 
aroused  any  but  the  slightest  passing  interest.  Neither 
met  with  the  opposition  that  met  the  “Ring”  and 
“  Tristan  those  who  did  not  like  them  maintained 
an  attitude  of  contemptuous  indifference.  There  was 
nothing  to  oppose.  Mr.  Boito  took  one  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  masterpieces  and  one  of  the  most  wretched 
pieces  he  wrote  for  the  occasion,  “  Othello  ”  and  “  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ”  ;  he  tore  and  mangled  them 
to  suit  Italian  notions  of  an  effective  drama  ;  and  Verdi 
put  some  incidental  music  to  them.  They  were  not 
new  creations  :  they  were  simply  the  old  plays  with  all 
that  was  best  left  out.  They  have  died  the  death, 
and  I  suppose  when  they  are  quite  cold  our  opera 
Syndicate  will  scour  Europe  for  the  worst  singers  and 
mount  them  again  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  man  himself  one  cannot  but  like.  He  did  not 
live  a  great  life — there  was  nothing  of  Beethoven’s 
magnificence  and  nobility  of  character  about  him,  nor  of 
Wagner’s  colossal  energy,  strength  and  indomitable 
courage;  but  he  went  his  way  quietly,  persistently, 
doing  kind  things  when  the  opportunity  offered,  and 
desiring  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  let  alone.  Many  an 
honest  English  tradesman  has  done  the  thing.  One 
cannot  admire  such  characters  ;  but  one  feels  charitable 
towards  them  and  hopes  that  their  end  was  peace. 
Verdi  passed  his  days  creditably,  and  devoted  his  last 
years  to  making  what  provision  he  could  for  decayed 
members  of  his  profession.  His  life  was  a  long 
one  and,  I  should  think,  a  happy  one.  His  work 
was  all  done  long  ago  and  his  death  leaves  me  with 
no  sense  of  irreparable  loss.  It  means  the  death 
of  the  Italian  school  of  opera;  but  that  we  can  gladly 
spare. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  that  the  “Daily  Telegraph”  is 
taking  the  anti-English  side  with  regard  to  Covent 
Garden.  Mr.  Lionel  Monckton  is  so  good  a  critic  that  I 
hope  he  is  not  responsible  for  two  extremely  foolish  para¬ 
graphs  steeped  in  the  office-boy’s  sense  of  humour  which 
appeared  the  other  day.  Although  Mr.  Messager  has 
been  appointed  head  of  our  opera,  although  he  has 
declared  his  policy  in  the  “  Telegraph’s  ”  own  columns, 
and  although  that  lamentable  French  opera  “  The  Cid  ” 
is  already  announced  for  production,  the  “  Telegraph  ” 
asks  us  to  believe  that  Covent  Garden  has  not  been 
handed  over  to  the  French.  I  wonder  what  further 
proofs  are  needed  !  As  for  the  argument  that  those 
who  think  “  La  Basoche  ”  no  better  than  some  of  our 
English  light  productions  are  convicted  thereby  of  in¬ 
competence,  I  may  perhaps  suggest  that  “  La 
Basoche,”  like  any  other  work  of  art  or  attempted  art, 
is  a  matter  for  taste  and  knowledge.  I  do  not  think 
highly  of  “  La  Basoche.”  nor  of  its  composer;  and  I 
stick  to  my  opinion  that  it  will  be  disastrous  if  Mr. 
Messager  comes  to  Covent  Garden.  He  and  Mr. 
Higgins  must  in  some  way  be  made  to  understand  that 
we  English  do  not  want  a  foreigner  to  direct  our 
opera. 

I  repeat  that  there  are  plenty  of  men  in  England  who 
are  quite  as  competent  to  manage  a  great  opera-house 
as  Mr.  Messager.  In  fact  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
Mr.  Glover,  or  Mr.  Lionel  Monckton,  or  the  stage- 
manager  of  the  Empire  or  Alhambra,  or  any  one  of  a 
dozen  Englishmen,  would  do  quite  as  well  as  Mr. 
Messager.  But  Mr.  Messager  or  Mr.  Carre  is  not  the 
point,  as  I  have  said.  We  do  not  want  foreign 


direction — that  is  the  main  point  ;  though  least  of  all 
do  we  want  to  be  directed  from  the  Paris  Opera 
Comique.  J.  F.  R. 

THE  HARBOUR  OF  DELIGHT. 

APLESS  the  ship  of  fairest  joy, 

Plaything  of  Destiny  ! 

There  break  no  storms  that  may  destroy 
Her  wraith, — Mnemosyne. 

O,  but  her  golden  name  I  miss, 

For  in  far  days  was  she 
Known  by  a  fairer  name  than  this 
Sad  name,  Mnemosyne. 

She  now  but  o’er  dream  seas  may  glide, 

I  but  dream  havens  find, 

Till  I  go  down  to  the  dark  tide 
That  leaves  the  world  behind. 

Spell-holden  shall  I  step  into 
A  waiting,  mist-clad  barque, 

By  strong  cold  winds  be  driven  through 
Dark,  and  still  deeper  dark. 

Yet  shall  the  light  at  last  prevail, 

The  heart  that  held  hope  numb 
Beat,  as  the  emblems  on  the  sail 
Softly  like  voices  come. 

Then  shall  I  leap  unto  the  prow  1 
And,  bending  downward,  see 
Storm-washed,  mist-cleared,  a  name — but  now, 
No  more  Mnemosyne. 

With  quivering  haste  her  bows  shall  break 
Thro’  seas  that  grow  more  blue, 

I,  who  sailed  dreaming  long,  shall  wake 
Within  a  dream  found  true. 

The  towers  shall  glow  as  if  with  fire, 

Bright  shine  the  sun,  more  bright, 

Upon  the  land  of  my  desire, 

The  harbour  of  delight. 

The  dead  shall  come  down,  hand  in  hand, 

In  welcoming  pageantry, 

Surging  with  hearts  that  understand 
Fulfilment’s  ecstasy. 

Then  shall  they  bear  me  to  a  gate, 

Fall  back — and  I  shall  be 
Beyond  the  walls  that  baffle  Fate, 

Walls  that  encircle  thee. 


Althea  Gyles. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM  THE  CHINESE  POINT  OF  VIEW.— IV. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  attempting-  to  lay  before  you  a  characteristic 
scene  of  Chinese  life  I  selected  for  the  purpose  a  com¬ 
munity  of  peasants.  I  did  so  because  it  is  there  that  I 
find  the  typical  product  of  our  civilisation.  Cities,  it 
is  true,  we  have,  and  cities  as  monstrous,  perhaps,  as 
yours  ;  but  they  are  mere  excrescences  on  a  body 
politic  whose  essential  constitution  is  agricultural. 
With  you,  all  this  is  reversed.  And  for  that  reason 
you  have  no  country-life  deserving  the  name.  On  the 
one  hand  wastes  of  common  and  moor,  on  the  other 
villas  and  parks,  labourers  poorly  clad,  wretchedly 
housed,  and  miserably  paid,  dreary  villages,  decaying 
farms,  squalor,  brutality  and  vice — such  is  the  picture 
you  give  yourselves  of  your  agricultural  districts. 
Whatever  in  England  is  not  urban  is  parasitic  or  mori¬ 
bund.  If  then  I  am  to  give  an  impression  that  shall 
be  candid  and  just  of  the  best  results  of  your  civilisa¬ 
tion,  I  must  turn  from  the  country  to  the  life  of  your 
great  cities.  And  in  doing  so,  I  will  not  seek  to  win 
an  easy  victory  by  dwelling  unduly  on  those  more 
obvious  points  which  you  no  less  than  I  admit  and 
deplore.  Your  swarming  slums,  your  liquor-saloons, 
your  poor-houses,  your  prisons, — these,  it  is  true,  are 
melancholy  facts.  But  the  evils  of  which  they  are 
symptoms  you  are  setting  yourselves  to  cure,  and  your 
efforts,  I  do  not  doubt,  may  be  attended  with  a  large 
measure  of  success.  It  is  rather  the  goal  to  which  you 
seem  to  be  moving  when  you  have  done  the  best  you 
can  that  I  would  choose  to  consider  in  this  place. 
Your  typical  product,  your  average  man,  the  man  you 
call  respectable,  him  it  is  that  I  wish  to  characterise  ; 
for  he  it  is  that  is  the  natural  and  inevitable  outcome  of 
your  civilisation.  What  manner  of  man,  then,  is  he  ? 
It  is  with  some  hesitation  that  I  set  myself  to  answer 
this  question.  I  am  a  stranger  among  you  ;  I  have 
enjoyed  your  hospitality;  and  I  am  loth  to  seem  to 
repay  you  with  discourtesy.  But  if  there  be  any  service 
I  can  do  you,  I  know  none  greater  than  to  bring  home 
to  you,  if  I  could,  without  undue  offence,  certain  im¬ 
portant  truths  (so  they  seem  to  me)  to  which  you  appear 
to  be  singularly  blind.  Your  feet,  I  believe,  are  set  on 
the  wrong  path  ;  I  would  fain  warn  you  ;  and  useless 
though  the  warning  may  be  it  is  offered  in  the  spirit  of 
friendship,  and  in  that  spirit,  I  hope,  it  will  be  received. 

When  I  review  my  impressions  of  the  average 
English  citizen,  impressions  based  on  many  years’ 
study,  what  kind  of  man  do  I  see  ?  I  see  one  divorced 
from  nature  but  unreclaimed  by  art ;  instructed,  but  not 
educated  ;  assimilative,  but  incapable  of  thought. 
Trained  in  the  tenets  of  a  religion  in  which  he  does  not 
believe — for  he  sees  it  flatly  contradicted  in  every 
relation  of  life — he  dimly  feels  that  it  is  prudent  to 
conceal  under  a  mask  of  piety  the  atheism  he  is  hardly 
intelligent  enough  to  avow.  His  religion  is  conven¬ 
tional  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  his  morals  are  as 
conventional  as  his  creed.  Charity,  chastity,  self-abne¬ 
gation,  contempt  of  the  world  and  its  prizes — these 
are  the  words  on  which  he  has  been  fed  from  his 
childhood  upwards.  x\nd  words  they  have  remained  ; 
for  he  has  neither  anywhere  seen  them  practised  by 
others,  nor  has  it  ever  occurred  to  him  to  practise 
them  himself.  Their  influence  while  it  is  strong 
enough  to  make  him  a  chronic  hypocrite,  is  not 
so  strong  as  to  show  him  the  hypocrite  he  is.  De¬ 
prived  on  the  one  hand  of  the  support  of  a  true  ethical 
standard,  embodied  in  the  life  of  the  society  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  he  is  duped,  on  the  other,  by  lip- 
worship  of  an  important  ideal.  Abandoned  thus  to  his 
instinct  he  is  content  to  do  as  others  do,  and  ignoring 
the  things  of  the  spirit  to  devote  himself  to  material 
ends.  He  becomes  a  mere  tool ;  and  of  such  your 
society  is  composed.  By  your  works  you  may  be 
known.  Your  triumphs  in  the  mechanical  arts  are  the 
obverse  of  your  failure  in  all  that  calls  for  spiritual 
insight.  Machinery  of  every  kind  you  can  make  and 
use  to  perfection;  but  you  cannot  build  a  house,  or 
write  a  poem,  or  paint  a  picture  ;  still  less  can  you 
worship  or  aspire.  Look  at  your  streets  !  Row  upon 


row  of  little  boxes,  one  like  another,  lacking  in  all  that 
is  essential,  loaded  with  all  that  is  superfluous — this  is 
what  passes  among  you  for  architecture.  Your  litera¬ 
ture  is  the  daily  press,  with  its  stream  of  solemn  fatuity, 
of  anecdotes,  puzzles,  puns,  and  police-court  scandal. 
Your  pictures  are  stories  in  paint,  transcripts  of  all 
that  is  banal,  clumsily  botched  by  amateurs  as  devoid 
of  tradition  as  of  genius.  Your  outer  sense  as  well  as 
your  inner  is  dead  ;  you  are  blind  and  deaf.  Ratio¬ 
cination  has  taken  the  place  of  perception  ;  and  your 
whole  life  is  an  infinite  syllogism  from  premises  you 
have  not  examined  to  conclusions  you  have  not  anti¬ 
cipated  or  willed.  Everywhere  means,  nowhere  an 
end  !  Society  a  huge  engine,  and  that  engine  itself  out 
of  gear  !  Such  is  the  picture  your  civilisation  presents 
to  my  imagination.  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  so  that  it 
appears  to  every  intelligent  Chinaman  ;  for  the  Chinese, 
unlike  you,  are  constitutionally  averse  to  drawing  up 
an  indictment  against  a  nation.  If  I  have  been  led 
into  that  error,  it  is  under  strong  provocation  ;  and 
already  I  feel  that  I  owe  you  an  apology.  Yet  what  I 
have  said  I  cannot  withdraw.  And  I  shall  not  regret 
that  I  have  spoken  if  I  may  hope  that  my  words  have 
suggested  to  some  among  my  readers  a  new  sense 
in  the  cry  “  China  for  the  Chinese  !  ” 

John  Chinaman. 


LOYALTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Brownings,  near  Chelmsford,  26  January. 

Sir, — The  two  excellent  articles  in  your  last  number 
on  “The  Death  of  the  Queen”  and  “Loyalty”  should 
be  read  together  for  they  each  help  to  elucidate  different 
aspects  of  the  same  problem.  To  what  do  we  owe  the 
idea  of  loyalty  and  why  has  it  appeared  in  such  varied 
forms  throughout  the  ages? 

If  the  Roman  knew  loyalty  at  all  it  was  simply  in 
the  form  of  loyalty  to  the  State,  not  necessarily  to  its 
head.  By  this  definition  Brutus  might  well  have  been 
more  “loyal”  than  Mark  Antony.  Yet  Dante  places 
him  in  the  lowest  pit  of  Hell  in  the  very  jaws  of  Lucifer 
because  he  had  been  a  traitor,  not  to  his  country,  but 
to  his  Lord.  Traitors  to  their  country  are  according  to 
him  found  two  stages  higher  up.  This  is  strong 
evidence  of  a  growth  in  mediaeval  times  of  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  personal  loyalty  due  to  the  monarch. 
But  it  is  the  Emperor  then  not  the  King,  against  whom 
it  is  sin  to  revolt.  He  is  the  divinely  appointed  ruler  of 
the  world.  Dante  certainly  held  that  a  Republic  had 
as  much  claim  on  the  loyalty  of  its  citizens  as  a 
monarchy.  The  idea  of  the  divinity  which  hedges  a 
king  was  much  developed  as  feudalism  decayed. 
The  speeches  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
kings  have  their  genesis  in  sixteenth  century  notions. 
Yet  you  are  undoubtedly  right  in  maintaining  that 
feudalism  supplied  the  root  of  modern  ideas  of  loyalty. 
But  the  loyalty  of  feudalism  was  in  the  main  the 
attachment  of  warriors  to  their  chief.  “  Conquest 
begat  the  king.”  Such  wras  the  loyalty  of  his  followers 
to  William  the  Norman.  If  loyalty  to  the  king  had 
attained  the  high  excellence  in  mediaeval  times  it  was 
subsequently  accounted  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
why  Dante  punishes  Bertran  de  Born  for  inciting 
Henry  II. ’s  sons  to  rebellion  instead  of  for  his  disloyalty 
to  his  feudal  chief. 

Personal  devotion  to  a  reigning  house  seems  to  be  a 
later  development  though  its  origin  must  undoubtedly 
be  sought  in  the  attachment  of  family  or  clan  to  its 
head.  The  passionate  Jacobitism  of  Scotland  is  greatly 
explained  by  this,  a  feeling  which  in  England  was 
mainly  religious.  To  the  Guelph  family  there  was  no 
personal  loyalty  till  the  time  of  George  III.  The  best 
Whigs  were  loyal  to  the  idea  of  a  constitutional 
sovereign  and  Scotland  became  loyal  when,  but  not 
until,  the  elder  Pitt  sent  his  sons  to  fight  for  the  new 
dynasty  in  America.  The  most  passionate  loyalty 
known  to  history  is  that  of  the  Tyrolese  in  1809.  They 
had  never  seen  Kaiser  Franz,  who  indeed  was  an  un¬ 
attractive  personality  and  he  left  them  to  their  fate,  but 
they  fought  for  him  and  the  Hapsburg  tradition  with  a 
fury  and  tenacity  never  surpassed.  Here  of  course 
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religion  went  hand  in  hand  with  patriotism  and  tradi¬ 
tional  attachment  to  a  secular  dynasty. 

The  loyalty  of  the  Magyars  to  the  great  Empress  had 
in  it  more  than  a  touch  of  what  you  rightly  call 
gallantry.  Would  they  have  been  so  ready  to  cry 
“  Moriamur  pro  rege  nostro”  had  they  not  been  able 
to  add  “  Maria  Therese  ”  ?  I  doubt  it,  and  the  loyalty 
evoked  by  Queen  Victoria  was  less  dynastic  than  personal 
and  patriotic.  Her  extraordinary  career  may  have  made 
it  dynastic.  When  she  came  to  the  throne  in  many 
quarters  even  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  woman  was 
wanting  as  every  reader  of  the  “  Greville  Memoirs” 
knows.  During  the  last  sixtyr  years  the  existence  of 
her  family  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  Empire’s 
development. — I  am,  yours,  &c. 

W.  B.  Duffield. 

P.S. — Allow  me  to  thank  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
“Loyalty”  for  his  eulogy  of  Byron.  The  three- 
quarters  of  a  column  of  our  latter-day  poets  cut  a  poor 
figure  beside  the  four  lines  he  quotes.  “  The  English” 
said  Goethe  in  1826  “may  think  of  Byron  as  they 
please,  but  this  is  certain,  that  they  can  show  no  poet 
who  is  to  be  compared  to  him.  He  is  different  from  all 
the  others  and  for  the  most  part  greater.”  “  A  character 
of  such  eminence  has  never  existed  before  and  probably 
will  never  come  again.”  It  certainly  has  not  during 
the  seventy-five  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Goethe 
spoke. 

D.  S.  M.  AND  THE  IMPRESSIONISTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Tyn-y-groes,  Ta!-y-cafn,  R.S.O.,  N.  Wales. 

Sir, — We  probably  all  agree  with  your  contributor 
D.  S.  M.  in  his  review  of  the  Impressionists  at  the 
Hanover  Gallery  when  he  states  that  a  “tyranny  of 
the  palette  shows  in  their  work  ”  but  in  proceeding  to 
say  that  “  the  unreasonable  banishment  of  ochres  and 
umbers  from  the  list  of  pigments  drives  them  to  use 
emerald  green  (sic)  or  bright  violet  for  a  hundred 
subtle  tints  which  might  theoretically  be  composed 
from  primary  colours  but  in  hurried  practice  are  not,” 
one  finds  this  sound  critic  stumbling  from  what  appears 
to  show  a  lack  of  technical  experience  on  this  particular 
point. 

Ochres  and  umbers  are  banished  with  reason  because 
these  pigments  are  not  colours  but  impurities  and 
therefore  liable  to  indefinite  results,  and  in  practice  one 
can  more  rapidly  arrive  at  truth  of  colour  without  them 
than  with. 

The  value  of  these  brown  and  yellow  muds  has  been 
enormously  overrated  in  the  past,  probably  because 
they  are  delightful  to  work,  but  if  one  were  to  modify' 
a  normal  green  with  them,  to  arrive  at  the  colour  of 
grass  or  foliage  under  the  majority  of  conditions  of  a 
God-made  atmosphere  the  result  would  be  foredoomed  to 
failure,  compared  with  work  carried  out  on  principles 
resulting  from  impressionist  methods. 

Difficulty  is  encountered  at  the  outset  in  speaking 
and  writing  of  colour  from  the  vast  range  of  sensations 
aroused  by  a  single  word,  one  speaks  of  grass  as  green 
the  sea  as  green,  red  cattle,  and  red  lips,  it  would 
appear  that  we  generally  use  the  predominating  primary. 

When  literature  confines  itself  to  this  principle  and 
leaves  the  modification  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
I  venture  to  think  it  most  successful,  the  art  recogni-.es 
its  own  limitations.  Paint  is  the  vehicle  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  truth  of  colour  to  perfection  and  if  we  have  a 
tree  baldly  stated  as  green,  we  are  justified  in  objecting. 

The  aim  of  the  impressionist  necessitated  his  starting 
with  the  predominating  primary  put  down  at  the  right 
value,  consequently  you  may  always  find  portions  of  his 
work  in  a  state  of  undiluted  crudeness  and  the  green  or 
violet  of  such  painting  may  be  mistaken  for  a  conven¬ 
tion  but  it  is  not,  and  the  remedy  lies  not  in  the  use  of 
ochres  and  umbers,  a  counsel  of  despair.  Impression¬ 
ism  is  misunderstood  by  most  of  the  painters  of  our  day 
and  with  the  exception  of  D.S.M.  the  utter  confusion  of 
the  English  writers  in  the  very  use  of  the  word  has  been 
for  long  too  appalling  to  encourage  hope  of  under¬ 
standing. 

The  word  was  brought  into  use  by  Monsieur  M.  E. 
Chevreul  director  of  the  Gobelins  dye  works  whose 


lectures  to  French  artists  and  designers  on  the  decom¬ 
position  of  light  commenced  about  1840  if  not  before. 
His  book  on  colour  was  translated  into  English  in  the 
fifties. 

Muther  in  his  History  of  Modern  Painting  gives  the 
story  of  the  application  of  the  name  to  a  group  of  ex¬ 
hibitors  at  Nadar’s  in  1871,  but  does  not  think  this 
satisfactory,  for  a  little  later  he  states  that  the  move¬ 
ment  began  about  the  middle  of  the  sixties  apparently' 
because  M.  Zola  had  written  on  the  subject  at  this 
period. 

M.  Chevreul  constantly  uses  the  word  impression  for 
the  sensation  which  affects  the  optic  nerve  caused  by 
the  juxtaposition  of  pure  tints  of  colour. 

The  principles  of  impressionism  or  colour  sensation 
were  talked  of  by  painters  in  Paris  and  London  in  the 
fifties. 

The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  showed  French 
colourists  and  designers  working  in  accordance  with  a 
well-defined  set  of  principles,  which  apply  to  every  art 
in  which  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  colours  is  an 
element. 

In  1859  Mr.  S.  Smirke,  A.R.A.,  addressed  a  letter  ta 
Sir  C.  Eastlake  which  resulted  in  a  set  of  tints  being 
placed  in  the  main  corridor  of  the  National  Gallery  with 
which  visitors  might  correct  their  vision  ;  it  was 
advocated  that  exhibition  catalogues  should  contain 
blank  pages  of  pure  primary  colour  so  that  the  eye 
might  be  refreshed  or  brought  to  its  normal  condition 
by  turning  to  a  complementary  primary  after  looking  at 
pictures  of  a  violent  colour. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  exhibition  has  yet  been  held 
which  properly  illustrates  what  impressionism  is  doing, 
the  New  Salon  was  largely  composed  of  painters  more 
or  less  consciously  working  on  impressionist  methods. 

Monet’s  work  must  always  be  considered  as  painters’ 
research  work,  and  not  be  judged  apart  from  this,  as 
there  is  no  society  in  England  to  appreciate  such  work 
at  its  right  value,  our  need  for  understanding  from 
writers  on  art  is  the  greater. 

How  impressionism  has  affected  drawing,  values, 
and  the  whole  point  of  view  of  modern  painting  is  too 
long  a  story,  that  it  is  the  greatest  influence  of 
modern  times  in  the  practice  of  painting  probably  since 
its  earliest  development  can  be  shown. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  H.  Friswell. 


THE  THIRTIETH  OF  JANUARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Codford  S.  Peter,  Wilts. 

Sir, — There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
advisability  of  the  retention  after  two  centuries  and 
a  half  of  the  entirety  of  the  service  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Vivian,  whereby  the  Church  annually  implored  “the 
mercy  of  God  that  the  guilt  of  that  sacred  and  innocent 
blood”  might  “not  be  visited  on  us  or  our  posterity.” 
But  no  one  dreamt  in  1859  of  the  removal  of  King 
Charles’  name  from  the  martyrology  of  the  Church, 
and  the  gross  illegality  whereby  the  printers  have  taken 
on  themselves  to  strike  out  the  Church  of  England’s 
sole  post-Reformation  canonisation  from  the  kalendar 
ought  to  be  strongly  resented  by  all  who  value  “law 
and  order,”  to  say  nothing  of  common  gratitude.  But 
for  King  Charles,  as  even  Liberal  historians  have 
shown,  there  would  now  be,  humanly  speaking,  no 
Catholic  Church  of  England.  This  the  Tractarians 
clearly  grasped. 

It  seems  to  be  very  little  known  among  Churchmen 
that  a  representative  committee  was  formed  two  years 
ago  to  mark  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  king’s  decol¬ 
lation,  comprising  several  prelates,  some  leading  lay¬ 
men  and  theologians,  and  the  honoured  Miss  Charlotte 
Yonge.  It  is  proposed  to  restore  for  purposes  of 
worship  the  (artificially)  ruined  church  of  S.  Nicholas 
within  Carisbrooke  Castle,  as  a  non-political  and  un¬ 
provocative  memorial  to  “  our  own,  our  Royal  Saint.” 
This  restoration  would  also  be  practically  very  useful. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Southwark  is  the  chairman,  and 
Mr.  E.  Almack,  F.S.A.,  99  Gresham  Street,  E.C.,  the 
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treasurer.  I  believe  there  is  jQ 600  or  4>7°°  'n  hand, 
but  this  is  wholly  insufficient. 

In  a  pretty  Prayer-book  by  my  side,  printed  in  the 
days  of  Whig  darkness,  the  form  of  service  is  said  to 
be  for  “the  Thirteenth  Day  of  January."  Mr.  Vivian 
will  remember  that  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  supposed  the 
principal  event  in  English  history  to  have  taken  place 
on  30  December.  And  the  Master  of  University  in  his 
History  of  England  affirms  :  “  He  was  beheaded  before 
Whitehall,  on  the  29th  of  the  month.”  Thus  is  history 
written  ! 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

Douglas  Macleane. 


SENTIMENTALITY  AND  THE  SONG-BIRD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  hope  that  I  abhor  as  much  as  you  could  wish 
any  wanton  destruction  of  “vanishing  life  ;  ”  and,  if  it 
is  really  true  that  albatrosses  have  been  frozen  out  of 
an  objectless  curiosity  to  see  how  long  they  would 
survive,  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  detestable. 
Nevertheless,  as  regards  some  of  the  more  frenzied 
of  your  contributors,  I  really  do  feel  that  refrigerants 
are,  in  the  medical  jargon,  indicated.  Your  latest 
correspondent’s  calm  implication  that  an  edible  song¬ 
bird  is — ipsa  volucritate — of  more  value  than  many 
fishes  is  amusing  enough — Dees  he  think  because  he 
is  virtuous  there  shall  be  no  more  steak — and  lark 
pudding  ? — but  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  express 
my  serious  persuasion  of  the  great  all-round  harm 
that  this  kind  of  sentimentality  does.  One  of  the 
tenderest-hearted  women  I  know  has  told  me  that 
she  used,  when  a  little  girl,  to  help  her  brothers  to 
catch  and  cook  sparrows.  She  did  not  express  any 
remorse — and,  as  for  myself,  I  should  have  assisted  as 
cheerfully  at  their  ill-cooked  banquet  as  at  that  of  the 
toffee-makers  in  Miss  Broughton’s  “Nancy.”  These 
children,  it  will  be  said,  were  not  hungry  enough  to 
warrant  the  eating  of  small  birds.  Admitted,  perhaps 
— but  your  correspondent’s  fisher-people  certainly  were 
—  or  they  would  never  have  been  at  the  pains  to  pluck 
forty  of  them.  In  country  walks  with  friends  I  have 
often  expressed  surprise  that  our  peasantry  never  think 
of  eking  out  their  food-supply  with  the  blackbirds  that 
go  hopping  between  the  cabbages — I  am  heartily  glad 
they  do  not — but,  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  your  corre¬ 
spondent  makes  me  thankful  to  feel  that  I  should  not 
have  the  effrontery  to  pay  them  domiciliary  visits  of 
moral  indignation.  I  am  extremely  fond  of  birds,  and 
especially,  as  it  happens,  of  their  songs,  but  when  I 
come  across  such  a  canting  phrase  as  “  God’s  sweet 
choristers  ”  I  confess  that  I  squirm  and  sicken.  I  think 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  the  Bishop  of  Bristol — I  think 
of  Swinburne’s  phrase  “the  rancid  religion  and  godly 
grease  of  the  conventicle  ” — what  I  think  of  is  no  matter 
— but  myunlettered  friend,  who  does  not  think  of  allthese 
fine  things,  and  who  is  much  more  valuable  to  England 
than  I  am,  feels  it,  after  his  fashion,  just  as  I  do.  That 
kind  of  thing  “  puts  him  off” — and  the  cause  at  heart 
suffers  accordingly.  I  do  not  mean  that  he  goes  out 
and  is  cruel  to  anything — it  does  not  happen  to  be  his 
line — those  who  have  been  with  sportsmen  in  the  field 
know  how  considerate  they  are  of  the  creatures  they 
make  it  their  day’s  business  to  kill,  but  it  tends  to 
make  him  hard  and  contemptuous — just  as  I  am  in  this 
letter.  I  offer  myself  up  as  a  shocking  example.  Hard 
contemptuous  laughter  is  not  good  for  the  soul,  and 
woe  to  the  sentimentalist  by  whom  that  laughter 
cometh!  It  seems  to  be  the  “song-bird”  who  is  at 
the  back  of  all  this  trouble  and  twaddle.  What  does 
your  correspondent  know  of  the  relative  sufferings  of 
hooked  blackbirds,  eels  on  night  lines,  or  snared 
rabbits?  But  then,  rabbits  and  eels  do  not  sing — 
and  I  suppose,  on  this  showing,  redwings  and  field¬ 
fares  might  be  our  legitimate  winter  prey  while  the 
thrush  and  blackbird  are  sacred  !  This  fashion  of  out¬ 
running  common  sense  and  sobriety  does  harm  in 
more  ways  than  one.  We  should  most  of  us,  for 
example,  be  better  advocates  and  practitioners  of  the 


workaday  virtues  in  which  we  all  at  heart  believe  if 
people  in  pulpits  and  elsewhere  did  not  preach  about 
them  with  all  that  unctuous  prolixity— if  they  would 
be  less  eloquent  and  less  immodest- -if  they  would 
sometimes  think  of  Stevenson’s  fine  saying,  “  Be  good 
yourself,  make  others  happy.”  Our  canting  habits 
have  not  only  helped  to  make  us  justly  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations  but  also  daily  drive  the  most 
genuine  spirits  into  petulant  revolt  or  half-remorseful 
ribaldry — send  Byron  into  an  exile  beyond  necessity  em¬ 
bittered,  or  make  J.  S.  Mill  say  naughty  things,  such 
as  “To  Hell  I  will  go.”  I  write  at  a  moment  when 
the  newspapers,  by  cant,  rant,  and  sentimentality  of 
every  kind,  have  been  doing  their  ineffectual  best  to 
disgust  every  sensible  decent  Englishman  out  of  his 
legitimate  grief. 

“  Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 

Or  knock  the  breast  ;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 
Dispraise,  or  blame  ;  nothing  but  well  and  fair 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble.” 

I  am,  &c. 

A.  N. 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  AND  UNIVERSITY 
TRAINING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  2S  January,  1901. 

Sir, —  I  agree  with  you  that  the  average  pupil-teacher 
is  not  in  a  position  to  follow  profitably  a  University 
course  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship ;  but  in  con¬ 
sidering  a  matter  of  this  kind  do  we  not  take  as  a 
starting  point  the  capacity  of  the  best  rather  than  the 
limitations  of  the  average  person  ?  With  regard  to  the 
former,  Professor  Withers,  President  of  the  Association 
of  Principals  and  Lecturers  in  Training  Colleges,  said 
in  his  address  to  the  Conference  held  last  December  : 
“  From  the  central  schools  established  by  the  best 
Boards  there  come  students  easily  able  to  enter  with 
advantage  upon  a  University  course  and  to  take  their 
degrees  within  three  years  of  entrance”  (“  Manchester 
Guardian,”  19  December,  1900)  a  statement  borne 
out  by  the  successes  of  Day  Training  College 
students.  At  the  same  Conference  Professor  Earl 
Barnes  in  recording  his  impressions  of  English 
elementary  education  said  that  in  the  last  twenty-five 
years  England  had  made  the  greatest  changes  any 
country  had  undergone  in  the  world’s  history  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  elementary  education,  but  he  had  not  seen, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  a  corresponding  change  in 
the  normal  training  colleges.  There  was  the  same 
strange  separation  between  the  training  centres  for 
elementary  education  and  actual  elementary  education 
that  there  was  between  school  inspection  and  school 
management  (ibid.). 

I  think  that  the  extracts  I  quoted  in  my  last  letter 
show  that  elementary  teachers  feel  the  reality  of  this 
separation. 

Till  the  abolition  of  the  Results  system,  primary 
education  was  a  thing  apart — entirely  departmental 
as  regards  both  work  in  school  and  qualifications  of 
teachers.  Wi<h  the  removal  of  that  hampering  method 
of  payment,  elementary  education  became  a  part 
of  education  in  general,  and  is  now  waiting  to  be 
linked  up  with  the  rest  of  the — the  system. 

But  this  process  cannot  be  carried  out  thoroughly 
until  elementary  teachers  have  discovered  what  people 
outside  their  own  body  regard  as  education  ;  and  the 
highest  conception  of  practical  education  should  be 
found  at  the  University.  Thus  the  widening  of  the 
teacher’s  training  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary 
corollary  to  the  abolition  of  the  Results  system.  But 
while  the  latter  change  affected  simultaneously  all 
schools  and  teachers,  the  former  must  be  a  leavening 
process.  We  have  however  the  nucleus  at  hand, 
trained  in  those  habits  of  thoroughness  and  persever¬ 
ance  which  are  such  excellent  characteristics  of  our 
elementary  education  at  its  best,  and  waiting  only  for 
opportunity  and  guidance  to  enter  upon  a  wider  course 
than  that  now  open  to  the  majority  of  pupil-teachers. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 
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HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Palazzina  Cast.elli, 

Via  Ferdinando  Bartolommei  6,  Florence. 

28  January,  igoi. 

Sir, — There  appears  to  be  another  revolt  in  the 
Church  ;  a  small  one,  but  still  a  revolt.  It  is  not  a 
revolt  against  the  episcopal  authority  on  the  one  hand, 
or  against  incense,  postures,  or  non-communicating 
communions  on  the  other ;  but  against  the  alleged 
doggrel,  sickly  sentimentality,  and  religious  eroticism 
which  disfigure  the  popular  hymn-book  whose  title 
appears  above.  To  me  the  wonder  is  not  that  the 
revolt  should  have  broken  out,  but  that  it  should  not 
have  come  earlier. 

Piety  and  devotion  are,  it  will  be  granted,  necessary 
characteristics  of  a  good  hymn  ;  be  the  motif  of  the 
hymn  prayer,  meditation,  or  praise.  But  a  measure 
of  dignity  and  reserve  is  also  to  be  desired  ;  while  any 
departure  from  common  sense,  any  drop  into  the 
fatuous,  the  silly,  or  the  absurd,  is  fatal.  And  I 
venture  to  submit  that  there  are  some  ditties  in 

Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern”  which  no  man  (I  say 
nothing  about  women)  of  average  thoughtfulness  can 
sing  with  a  grave  face.  Let  us  see  if  I  am  not  right. 

The  poetical  imagination  of  several  of  these  hymn- 
writers  appears  to  be  singularly  and  unaccountably 
metallic.  Hymn  170  informs  us  that  the  angels  are 
composed  of  gold.  Cast-iron  angels  are  not  unfamiliar 
to  us  in  provincial  architecture,  and  possibly  our  poet 
considered  it  only  right  that  in  their  heavenly  sphere 
they  should  be  transmuted  into  a  nobler  metal.  To 
ascend  in  the  hierarchy  (with  reverence  be  it  written  ; 
that  is,  with  as  much  reverence  as  one  can  command 
under  the  circumstances)  we  find  it  stated  in  Hymn  338 
that  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  made  of  gold 
also.  But  another  poet  who  is  apparently  a  bi¬ 
metallist,  assures  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Hymn  210  that 
His  wings  are  composed  of  gold  and  silver  ;  though 
whether  in  separate  portions,  or  in  an  amalgam,  he 
does  not  state.  The  idea  of  the  Godhead  flapping  and 
hovering  about  with  the  aid  of  such  curiously  hard  and 
solid  adjuncts  to  His  Person  is  apt  to  strike  one  as 
materialistic.  But  a  gold-winged  Deity  and  His 
wholly  metallic  attendants  can  scarcely  inhabit  a  purely 
diaphanous  world  ;  and  so,  consistently  enough,  as 
must  be  acknowledged,  the  celestial  regions  are 
described  (in  Hymn  227)  as  blazing  and  glowing  with 
jasper,  emeralds,  sardiuses,  topazes,  and  “amethyst 
unpriced,” — the  latter  detail,  a  somewhat  excessive 
valuation,  one  would  think,  of  a  very  cheap  stone, 
being  introduced,  apparently,  because  it  afforded  a 
convenient  rhyme  to  the  word  “  Christ.”  The  un- 
realisable  appearance  of  the  place  in  question,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  verse  2  as  a  “  mansion,”  is  not  rendered 
clearer  to  the  unpoetic  mind  by  the  verse  following  its 
description,  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  as  an  “ocean” 
without  a  shore. 

Of  course,  the  authority  appealed  to  would  be  the 
twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse.  But  here,  at 
any  rate,  the  metaphors  are  not  so  inextricably  mixed  ; 
and  there  are  critics  who,  remembering  the  Jewish 
authorship  of  the  book,  draw  attention  to  the  inevitable 
connexion  between  Jews  and  jewels.  The  Jew  loved 
material  splendour  ;  we  Gentiles  find  more  beauty  in 
green  fields,  and  calm  streams,  and  pearly  skies.  A 
gem-encrusted  palace,  which  is  also  an  ocean,  with 
metallic  inhabitants,  would  scarcely  accord  with  either 
our  comfort  or  our  taste. 

Secondly,  it  is  no  less  true  than  shocking  that  the 
more  sacred  a  subject  is  the  more  open  it  appears  to  be 
to  the  outrages  of  the  hymn-writer.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  simple,  pregnant  word  “Cross.”  How  are  we  to 
think  of  it  ?  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  lines — 

“  Bound  upon  th’  accursed  Tree, 

Faint  and  bleeding,  who  is  He  ?  ” 

Hymn  105  speaks  similarly  of  “the  bitter  Tree,”  Hymn 
113  of  “  the  shameful  Cross,”  and  Hymns  115  and  334 
of  “the  cruel  nails.”  Very  well  ;  having  sung  those 
hymns  in  church,  I  know  that  I  have  to  think  of  the 
■nstruments  of  crucifixion  as  accursed,  bitter,  shameful, 


and  cruel.  Judge,  then,  my  perplexity,  my  amazement, 
when  Hymn  97  is  given  out,  and  I  am  invited  to  sing 
these  astounding  words  ! 

“  Faithful  Cross,  above  ail  other 
One  and  only  noble  Tree, 

None  in  foliage,  none  in  blossom, 

None  in  fruit  thy  peer  can  be  ; 

Sweetest  wood  and  sweetest  iron, 

Sweetest  weight  is  hung  on  thee.” 

For  sheer  balderdash  and  sickening  gush  that  verse 
would  be  hard  to  beat.  The  tree  is  thus  at  the  same 
time  noble,  bitter,  and  accursed ;  the  cross  is  both 
shameful  and  faithful ;  the  nails  are  both  cruel,  and 
superlatively  sweet.  Could  sentimental  rant  go 
further? 

Other  flaws,  chiefly  those  of  unconscious  bathos,  are 
scattered  here  and  there  through  the  collection.  We 
all  remember  the  bargain  driven  by  Jacob  with  the 
Almighty,  when  he  undertook  to  pay  God  ten  per  cent, 
upon  his  profits  in  return  for  his  personal  and  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  reproduced 
with  infinite  naivete  in  Hymn  365,  which  has  already 
been  referred  to  by  a  correspondent  elsewhere  : 

“  Whatever,  Lord,  we  lend  to  Thee, 

Repaid  a  thousandfold  will  be  ; 

Then  gladly  will  we  give  to  Thee, 

Who  givest  all  l  ” 

So  that  what  we  call  a  gift  to  God  is  really  only  a  loan, 
to  be  repaid  at  a  very  much  higher  rate  of  interes 
than  the  much-abused  patriarch  was  content  with. 

On  what  or  whose  authority,  again,  is  Calvary 
described  as  a  green  hill  ?  There  is  not  the  slightest 
scriptural  authority  for  believing  that  it  was  a  hill  at 
all ;  while  if  the  archaeologists  are  right  in  their 
identification  of  the  spot  itself,  it  most  certainly  is 
not  green. 

But  I  have  already  trespassed  too  largely  upon  your 
indulgence.  One  word  more  in  conclusion.  In  Hymn 
245  the  Almighty  is  requested  to  “think  upon”  the 
Bible.  Would  it  not  be  better  if  hymn-writers  acted 
upon  this  advice  themselves,  and,  taking  scriptural 
phraseology  as  their  model,  avoided  sentimental  and 
foolish  bombast  in  favour  of  the  more  dignified  and 
solemn  reserve  of  the  sacred  books  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  H.  Balfour. 


A  MYTHICAL  MISSING  FIFTY-SIX  MILLIONS 

STERLING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bromley,  Kent,  31  December,  1900. 

Sir, — In  July  last  you  printed  a  letter  from  Mr. 
C.  W.  Madge,  of  Calcutta,  in  which  he  alleged  that 
^56,000,000  had  been  wrongfully  paid  by  India  to 
England  during  fourteen  years,  from  1870  to  1884,  on 
account  of  military  pensions.  It  may  seem  late,  now 
six  months  after,  to  recur  to  the  matter ;  but  Its 
importance,  if  true,  is  my  excuse.  And,  I  see  in  some 
of  the  Indian  papers  that  Mr.  Madge’s  statements  are 
accepted  as  correct,  and  demands  are  made  for  the 
return  to  India  of  the  fifty-six  millions.  I  think  the 
India  Office  and  the  Indian  authorities  are  much  to 
blame  in  not  answering  communications  such  as  this 
when  they  are  signed  by  reputable  persons  such  as  is 
your  correspondent.  If  it  be  not  officious  on  my  part, 
I,  an  outsider  like  Mr.  Madge,  will  give  you  some 
reasons  why  that  gentleman  cannot  be  right  in  his 
contention. 

Since  the  details  of  the  matter  have  probably  escaped 
the  memory  of  your  readers  it  may  be  as  well  for  me-  to 
give  a  summary  of  a  transaction  which,  according'  to 
Lord  Northbrook,  has  led  to  an  overcharge  on  India  of 
^4, 000, 000  (not  ^56,000,000),  and  to  point  out  where  1 
probably  Mr.  Madge  has  gone  wrong. 

From  1861  to  1870  the  Indian  Government  was  pay¬ 
ing  to  the  War  Office  about  ^200,000  a  year  as  their 
share  of  the  army  pensions. 

In  1870  the  purchase  system  was  abolished.  This 
reform  was  made  the  reason  for  the  readjustment  of 
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the  sums  due  from  India  on  pensions  account.  A  plan 
was  then  adopted  by  which  India’s  payment  immediately 
became  doubled,  and  rose  steadily  from  year  to  year. 
The  whole  transaction,  as  Mr.  Madge  quotes,  was 
stated  by  Lord  Northbrook  to  be  “  a  most  complicated 
and  extraordinary  plan  imposed  upon  India,  under 
which  year  by  year  the  actual  pensions  India  was 
supposed  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  in  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  purchase  in  the  British  Army  was 
capitalised,  and  the  capital  value,  year  by  year,  was 
charged  upon  India  by  the  British  Exchequer.  This 
arrangement  lasted  for  fourteen  years  until  1884,  and 
the  effect  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  charge 
on  the  revenue  of  India,  an  increase  'which  was  not  less 
than  ,£4,000,000  in  those  years  for  pensions,  and  so  on.” 

It  is  the  portion  italicised  which  Mr.  Madge  has 
evidently  misread.  Lord  Northbrook  states  that  the 
total  increase  during  the  whole  fourteen  years  was  at 
least  £4,000,000,  not  that  it  was  £4,000,000  each  year, 
or  £56,000,000  altogether. 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  Lord  Northbrook  obtained 
these  figures.  From  1870  to  1884  the  pension  charges 
amounted  to  £8,500,000.  These  enhanced  charges 
were  approximately  double  what  they  would  have  been 
under  the  old  system.  So  one-half  of  the  eight  millions, 
or  at  least  £4,000,000  was  the  additional  amount  paid 
to  India  owing  to  this  financial  arrangement. 

But  Mr.  Madge,  in  support  of  his  case,  states  that 
the  home  charges  fell  four  millions  sterling  in  1884, 
after  the  arrangement  of  1870  was  rescinded.  I  can  find 
no  justification  for  this  statement.  From  the  statistical 
abstract  relating  to  British  India  it  appears  that  the 
home  charges  were  at  the  same  level  in  1884  as  in  1883, 
if  the  extraordinary  payment  of  £1,000,000  to  which  I 
allude  below  be  neglected.  The  exact  figures  are 
(pp.  91-92  Stat.  Abs.,  No.  22)  : — 

£ 

Home  Charges,  1884  .  ...  15,030,195 

,,  ?  ?  1885  .  14,100,982 

Where  did  your  correspondent  get  his  figures  ? 

To  continue  the  history  of  the  pensions.  The  Indian 
Government  had  frequently  complained,  without  avail, 
of  the  apportionment  of  the  charge,  and  had  allowed 
its  payments  to  fall  into  arrears.  Early  in  1884  it  paid 
a  lump  sum  of  £1,000,000  as  partial  liquidation.  But 
the  Treasury  itself  found  even  its  share  a  burden,  and 
a  new  basis  of  division  was  decided  upon.  By  this  the 
Indian  charges  were  immediately  very  considerably 
reduced,  and  fell  that  year  from  £472,000  to  ,£36,000. 
What  the  Treasury  said  when  it  discovered  that  it  had 
merely  involved  itself  more  deeply  than  before,  is  not 
mentioned  !  It  is  not  easy  at  any  time  to  reconcile 
India  Office  figures  (arising  largely  from  the  fact  that 
exactly  the  same  things  are  not  always  dealt  with 
though  the  headings  may  be  the  same),  but  that  there 
was  no  question  of  .£4,000,000  per  annum  drop  is 
shown  from  the  following  figures  : — 

Year  ending  31  March.  Amount. 

£ 

Payment  to  Pier  Majesty’s  Exchequer  f  700,000 

(Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.,  of  <  1,800,000 

British  Forces) .  r°°5  800,000 

l  1886  92,000 

If  the  last  readjustment  was  fair,  as  must  have  been 
the  case,  otherwise  the  Home  Government  would  never 
have  continued  the  arrangement,  then  India  had  been 
paying  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  which,  apparently, 
the  Treasury  had  no  claim.  The  surplus  ought  to  have 
been  returned.  It  has  not,  however,  and  no  specific 
protest  on  this  feature  of  the  affair  seems  to  have  been 
made  though  the  whole  question  whether  there  was  any 
Indian  liability  for  any  payment  at  all  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  discussed. 

Mr.  Madge  intersperses  his  comments  with  sneers  at 
“the  Congress  faction  in  India”  and  jeers  at  their 
“pottering  about  details  of  expenditure,”  and  so  forth. 
Without  going  into  the  question  of  the  wisdom  or 
otherwise  of  their  political  views,  I  may  say  that  the 
Congress  leaders  seem  to  me  to  have  exhibited  praise¬ 
worthy  discretion  in  not  following  (or  anticipating)  Mr. 
Madge’s  singular  misreading  of  an  ex-Viceroy’s  obser¬ 
vations. — I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Everard  T.  Oigby. 


2  February,  190D 

REVIEWS. 

THE  POETRY  OF  IRELAND. 

“  A  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry  in  the  English  Tongue.’r 
Edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke  and  T.  W.  Rolleston. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1900.  js.  6 d. 

N  the  whole  we  think  that  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke 
and  Mr.  Rolleston  were  right  in  their  decision  to 
include  in  their  anthology  a  great  deal  that  cannot  by 
any  stretch  of  language  be  called  poetry.  What  they 
have  done  is  to  put  together  in  one  convenient  volume 
specimens  of  the  verse  written  in  Ireland  or  by  Irish¬ 
men  during  the  nineteenth  century — that  is  to  say,  since 
there  came  into  being  an  Irish  literature  in  the  English 
tongue  :  and  the  result  shows  more  conclusively  than 
could  any  other  demonstration  the  slow  growth  of  a 
poetry  intelligible  but  alien  to  the  English  reader. 
After  ten  years  of  the  Union  you  have  Moore  ;  after  a 
hundred,  you  have  Mr.  Yeats,  who,  as  he  is  im¬ 
measurably  better  than  the  pet  of  London  drawing¬ 
rooms,  so  he  is  also  immeasurably  more  national,  more 
distinct.  The  plump  pretty  sentimental  muse  of  Moore 
owns  for  her  children  the  bacchanalian  songs  and  love 
lyrics  of  Lever,  Lover,  Father  Prout  and  half  a  dozen 
other  writers  of  fluent  verse,  down  to  Mr.  A1  red  Graves 
in  our  own  day  —  a  group  stamped  from  first  to  last 
with  a  suggestion  of  comic  opera.  Mr.  Yeats  and  the 
others  with  him  date  back  to  another  origin — to  the 
beginnings  of  a  serious  and  educated  literature  under  the 
auspices  of  the  young  Ireland  politicians,  but  a  literature 
not  political  in  its  colour,  though  intensely  national  in 
its  sympathies.  From  Ferguson,  not  from  Davis  or 
Duffy,  came  the  true  literary  impetus,  and  the  example 
of  solid,  slow-wrought,  well-founded  workmanship, 
drawing  its  inspiration  from  a  real  study  of  the  Irish 
mythology,  legend  and  history.  By  the  side  of 
Ferguson  the  editors  of  this  anthology  rightly  put 
Mangan,  for  Mangan,  though  to  some  extent  mixed 
up  with  new  journalism,  was  truly  a  man  of  letters 
not  a  scholar  indeed,  for  he  lacked  a  scholar’s  critical 
instinct,  but  a  mine  of  book  learning,  and,  of  course,  a 
man  of  genius.  But  Mangan  at  his  best  produced 
work  of  an  excellence  so  strange  and  so  new  as  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  imitate,  while  at  his  worst  he  turned 
out  the  cheapest  and  tawdriest  kind  of  verse,  vitiated 
by  all  the  faults  of  taste.  It  was  Ferguson  with  his 
real  culture,  his  academic  severity,  and  his  disciplined 
strength  who  gave  to  Irish  letters  the  models  that  they 
required  :  and  yet  gave  them  something  that  was  Irish 
both  in  style  and  subject,  owing  allegiance  only  to  the 
ancient  epic  poets,  whether  of  Ireland  or  of  Greece. 
The  weak  point  about  this  volume,  in  so  far  as  it 
claims  to  be  representative,  is  that  Ferguson’s  poetry, 
being  epic  in  character,  cannot  be  represented  by 
extracts  with  anything  approaching  to  adequacy. 
Still  here  is  a  passage  which  should  reveal  something. 
Congal,  the  pagan  chief,  is  on  his  way  with  allied 
forces  to  war  against  the  Christian  rulers  in  Ireland. 
But  the  march  of  the  host  is  troubled  with  spectres  and 
at  the  Ford  of  Moy-Linny  they  meet  a  terrible  woman- 
shape. 

“  Mid-leg  deep  she  stood 

Beside  a  heap  of  heads  and  limbs  that  swam  in  oozing 
blood 

Whereon,  and  on  a  glittering  heap  of  raiment  rich  and 
brave, 

With  swift  pernicious  hands  she  scooped  and  poured 
the  crimson  wave. 

(' Congal  speaks) — ‘Who  art  thou,  hideous  one?  And 
from  what  curst  abode 

Comest  thou  thus  in  open  day  the  hearts  of  men  to 
freeze  ? 

And  whose  lopped  heads  and  severed  limbs  and  bloody 
vests  are  these  ?  ’ 

‘  I  am  the  Washer  of  the  Ford,’  she  answered,  ‘  and 
my  race 

Is  of  the  Tuatb  de  Danann  line  of  Magi  ;  and  my  place 
For  toil  is  in  the  running  streams  of  Erin  ;  and  my  cave 
For  sleep  is  in  the  middle  of  the  shell-heaped  cairn  of 
Maev, 

High  up  on  haunted  Knocknarea  ;  and  this  fine  car¬ 
nage-heap 

Before  me,  and  these  silken  vests  and  mantles  which 
I  steep 
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Thus  in  the  running  waters,  are  the  severed  heads  and 
hands 

And  spear-torn  scarfs  and  tunics  of  these  gay  and 
gallant  bands 

Whom  thou,  O  Congal !  leadest  to  death.  And  this,’ 
the  Fury  said 

Uplifting  by  the  clotted  locks  what  seemed  a  dead 
man’s  head, 

‘  Is  thine  own  head,  O  Congal  !  ’  ” 

Ferguson  lived  to  denounce  the  Land  League  and  all 
its  works.  The  other  poets,  those  of  them  who  are  in 
any  way  considerable,  are  nearly  all  living.  William 
Allingham,  well  known  for  one  or  two  of  his  poems, 
is  an  exception,  yet  his  was  but  a  slight  talent  ;  Mr. 
Yeats  needs  no  commendation.  Dr.  Todhunter  has 
written  fine  verse  notably  his  “  Aghadoe,”  but  the  speci¬ 
mens  from  him  are  ill  chosen  ;  Mr.  Rolleston  himself,  and 
Mr.  Lionel  Johnson  have  done  work  which  should  survive 
not  indeed  in  its  entirety  but  in  anthologies — for  example 
Mr.  Rolleston’s  beautiful  and  stately  poem  “The  Dead 
at  Clonmacnois.”  But  the  only  poet  among  men  of  Irish 
race  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  Mr.  Yeats  is  the  mystic  “  A.  E.”  who  has  written 
poems  that  please  us  better  than  any  of  those 
selected  :  yet  take  from  the  volume  one  stanza 
vision 

“  In  the  wet  dark  silver  sweet 

Down  the  violet  scented  ways, 

As  I  moved  with  quiet  feet 
I  was  met  by  mighty  days.” 

But  the  catalogue  is  not  exhausted.  There  is 
Moira  O’Neill,  whose  songs  of  the  Glens  of  Antrim 
have  perhaps  the  freshest  and  purest  lyric  note  to  be 
heard  nowadays  ;  Miss  Barlow  whose  forcible  and 
sombre  talent  shows  as  well  in  verse  as  in  prose ; 
Katharine  Tynan,  most  important  of  the  group  by  the 
bulk  of  her  productions  and  certainly  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  by  their  quality  ;  Miss  Nora  Hopper  whose 
verses  have  a  haunting  melody  ;  Mrs.  Sigerson  who  has 
a  queer  mastery  of  the  eerie  and  uncanny  in  the  ballad 
— together  these  make  up  a  remarkable  group. 

The  last  section  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  specimens 
of  poetry  which  though  written  by  Irishmen  and  women 
in  Ireland  has  no  Irish  character — the  work  of  Sir 
Aubrey  de  Vere  (and  indeed  his  son’s  work  might  well 
go  in  the  same  category)  ;  the  accomplished  verse  of 
Professor  Dowden  ;  some  of  Mrs.  Alexander’s  poems  ; 
and  others  which  could  have  been  better  spared  than 
most  things  in  the  book — though  later  sonnets  by 
Dr.  Ingram,  the  author  of  “  Who  Fears  to  Speak  of 
Ninety-eight?”  have  at  least  an  accidental  interest. 
But  completeness  was  the  object  of  the  volume  and  the 
editors  may  be  fairly  congratulated  on  the  success  of 
the  means  they  took  to  attain  it.  Mr.  Brooke’s  general 
introduction  is  interesting  and  judicious,  though  a  trifle 
florid. 


OXFORD  ZOOLOGY. 

“  A  Treatise  on  Zoology,”  edited  by  E.  Ray  Lankester. 
Part  II.  The  Porifera  and  Coelenterata,  by 
E.  A.  Minchin,  G.  H.  Fowler,  and  G.  C.  Bourne, 
with  an  introduction  by  E.  Ray  Lankester. 
Part  III.  The  Echinoderma,  by  F.  A.  Bather, 
assisted  by  J.  W.  Gregory  and  E.  S.  Goodrich. 
London  :  Black.  1900.  15s.  net  each. 

“Text-book  of  Zoology,”  treated  from  a  Biological 
Standpoint  by  Dr.  O.  Schmeil,  translated  by 
R.  Rosenstock,  and  edited  by  J.  T.  Cunningham. 
3  vols.  London  :  Black.  1900  and  1901.  3s.  6 d. 

each. 

INCE  the  admirable  treatises  by  Gegenbaur  and  by 
Claus  were  written  and  translated,  the  science  of 
zoology  has  undergone  considerable  changes.  A  very 
large  bulk  of  new  facts  has  been  made  known,  leading 
in  some  cases  to  an  extension  of  theory,  and  in  others 
to  considerable  revisions  of  prevailing  ideas.  The  new 
views  made  necessary  by  such  changes  have  found 
place  so  far  as  that  was  possible  in  a  number  of  recent 
more  elementary  works  or  in  works  devoted  to  special 
branches  of  zoology,  but  there  is  more  than  room  for  a 
large  and  well-ordered  treatise  on  the  whole  subject. 
The  volumes  now  before  us  are  the  first  instalments  of 
a  large  task  to  be  completed  in  ten  volumes.  Professor 


Ray  Lankester  has  associated  with  himself  a  group  of 
zoologists  most  of  whom  hail  from  Oxford  but  all  of 
whom  are  already  well  known  in  science  for  their  con¬ 
tributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  groups  on  which 
they  write,  or  are  to  write,  in  this  great  treatise,  and  it 
is  plain  that  this  publication  is  to  form  one  of  the  land¬ 
marks  in  the  history  of  zoological  science.  From  one 
point  of  view  the  large  scope  of  the  work,  and  the 
breadth  and  solidity  of  the  workmanship,  are  almost 
to  be  regretted.  These  qualities  make  for  permanence, 
and  this  Treatise  is  likely  to  be  the  basis  of  zoological 
teaching  for  many  a  year  to  come.  And  yet  zoology  as 
a  science  will  not  stop.  The  new  theory  of  hospital  con¬ 
struction,  a  theory  which  as  yet  has  hardly  reached 
England,  but  which  is  affecting  new  buildings  on  the 
Continent,  is  that  no  ward  should  be  allowed  to  endure- 
for  more  than  a  few  years.  The  inevitable  accumula¬ 
tion  of  microbes,  and  changes  in  practice  and  treatment, 
make  a  building  less  useful  or  even  harmful  so  rapidly 
that  it  is  better  for  the  whole  structure  to  be  arranged 
in  ephemeral  segments,  one  to  be  destroyed  and  one 
rebuilt  every  year.  Such  a  rotation  of  volumes  would 
serve  Professor  Lankester’s  Treatise  well,  a  new 
volume  issued,  a  volume  withdrawn  every  half-year. 

This  work  is  addressed  to  the  zoological  student  and 
zoological  expert,  and  there  is  little  in  it  for  the  general 
reader.  The  attempt  is  made  to  give  a  survey  of  the 
main  facts  of  the  structure  of  the  groups  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  with  notice  of  the  families  and  principal 
genera.  It  is  inevitable  that  compilation  should  play  a 
considerable  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  chapters,  but 
by  allotting  the  groups  to  zoologists  who  have  special 
acquaintance  with  them,  the  editor  has  secured  an 
independence  of  survey  and  unity  of  treatment  which  is 
usually  absent  in  works  planned  on  so  large  a  scale. 
Of  the  sections  which  have  yet  appeared,  zoologists  wilt" 
find  those  by  Mr.  Bather  on  the  Pelmatozoa  and  by 
Professor  Minchin  on  the  Sponges  most  distinguished 
by  their  luminous  handling  of  a  vast  material,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  greatest  advances  on  earlier  works.  But 
while  these  and  similar  sections  will  be  studied  chiefly 
by  University  students,  by  lecturers  preparing  general 
courses,  and  by  those  actually  engaged  on  research 
within  the  groups,  all  zoologists  are  certain  to  turn  at 
once  with  a  vivid  interest  to  the  editor’s  introductory 
chapter,  which  forms  the  beginning  of  Part  II.  In  this 
the  deciding  character  of  the  Metazoa  as  opposed  to  the 
Protozoa  is  made  the  existence  of  at  least  two  different 
kinds  of  cell-units,  grouped  into  at  least  two  perma¬ 
nent  layers.  In  subdividing  the  Metazoa,  Professor 
Lankester  makes  the  decided  step,  an  advance  for  some 
time  past  increasingly  needed,  of  separating  the  Porifera 
or  Sponges  from  the  other  groups  and  classifying  them 
as  an  independent  and  sterile  branch  in  the  tree  of  life, 
a  branch  which  perhaps  arose  separately  from  the  uni¬ 
cellular  organisms.  These  now  become  the  Parazoa, 
and  other  Metazoa  are  the  Enterozoa.  The  branch  En- 
terozoa  is  divided  into  two  grades,  on  familiar  lines. 
The  lower  grade  is  the  old  Coelenterata,  animals  like 
Hydra,  the  Medusae,  Sea-anemones  and  so  forth. 
The  higher  grade  is  the  old  Coelomata,  animals  in 
which  there  is  at  least  one  set  of  spaces  in  addition  to 
the  central  digestive  space  of  the  Coelenterata  ;  but, 
with  an  agreeable  pedantry,  the  old  names  have  been 
transformed  into  “  Enterocoela  ”  and  “  Ccelomocoela,” 
a  pair  of  parallel  words  which  in  a  useful  fashion  denote 
the  chief  distinction  to  be  conveyed. 

Under  the  old  name  coelom  or  body-cavity  there  was 
included  practically  every  set  of  spaces,  whatever  their 
origin  or  contents,  that  lay  between  the  central  alimen¬ 
tary  canal  and  the  containing  wall  of  the  body. 
Advance  of  knowledge  has  brought  insuperable  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  such  a  simple  interpretation,  and, 
for  some  time,  a  distracting  confusion  has  reigned, 
among  zoologists  in  the  discrimination  and  nomencla¬ 
ture  of  the  various  cavities.  Professor  Lankester  and 
his  immediate  pupils  have  been  large  contributors  to 
the  new  knowledge  in  these  matters,  and  there  is  no 
zoologist  who  will  not  read  with  a  deep  interest  the 
orderly  classification  and  precise  nomenclature  applied 
in  this  Treatise.  The  first  important  conception  now 
made  clear  is  that  the  coelom  is  an  organ  morphologi¬ 
cally  definite ;  its  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  pouches 
separated  from  the  enteric  cavity  and  primitively 
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containing  reproductive  cells.  It  may  acquire  special 
openings  to  the  exterior — ccelomoducts  ;  the  primitive 
mode  of  origin  may  be  disguised  in  a  large  number  of 
different  ways  ;  the  primitive  cavity  may  be  expanded 
into  a  series  of  spaces  subserving  different  functions, 
and  among  these  later  functions  that  of  excretion  is 
notable.  Finally,  the  coelom  proper  may  be  secondarily 
reduced  or  may  acquire  secondary  connexions  with  the 
vascular  system.  A  second  set  of  cavities  long  con¬ 
fused  with  the  coelom  is  now  to  be  distinguished  as  the 
hsemoccel  or  blood-space.  Its  mode  of  origin  is  still 
in  doubt,  but  its  distinctive  nature  is  certain.  The 
normal  mode  of  its  occurrence  is  as  a  set  of  closed 
vessels  containing  a  fluid,  the  blood,  but  it  may  be 
greatly  enlarged,  intruding  on  the  coelomic  spaces  and 
forming  the  general  body  cavity,  as  in  insects,  or  it 
may,  in  rarer  cases,  actually  break  through  into  the 
true  coelom  and  suffuse  that  with  blood. 

A  similar  set  of  confusions  are  being  revealed  by 
further  investigation  of  the  excretory  ducts,  and 
Professor  Lankester  has  done  much  to  bring  order 
and  definiteness  into  these  conceptions.  He  lays 
stress  on  the  vital  distinction  between  true  nephridia, 
which  are  tubules  primarily  developed  as  the  hollows 
in  rows  of  “  drain-pipe  ”  cells  such  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  earthworms  and  their  immediate  allies, 
and  excretory  tubules  developed  from  the  pcelom,  such 
as  those  of  vertebrates.  The  two  sets  have  been  long 
confused.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  coelom  and 
heemocoel,  a  multitude  of  secondary  changes  make  the 
task  of  the  interpreter  at  once  fascinating  and  difficult. 

An  obvious  criticism  may  be  passed  on  the  very  pre¬ 
cise  and  voluminous  nomenclature  adopted  for  the 
various  ducts  and  spaces  here  distinguished.  The 
admirable  presentation  of  existing  knowledge  of  these 
matters  and  still  more  of  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
knowledge  in  the  last  three  decades  shows  plainly  that 
we  are  yet  far  short  of  finality  alike  in  fact  and  in 
theory.  Why  make  so  many  new  names  for  concep¬ 
tions  that  cannot  be  final?  The  answer  however  is 
plain  ;  the  work  of  different  observers  cannot  be  brought 
into  relation  unless  use  is  made  of  identical  and  pre¬ 
cise  terminology.  Not  the  least  part  of  the  thanks  of 
zoologists  to  the  editor  of  this  Treatise  is  due  to  his  own 
contribution  to  it. 

It  would  be  curious  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  have  induced  those  responsible  for  the 
second  book  on  our  list  to  claim  for  it  treatment  from 
“  a  biological  standpoint.”  Biology  in  Its  derivative  and 
current  meaning  includes  at  least  as  readily  the  great 
Oxford  Treatise  on  Scientific  Anatomy  as  this  smaller 
work.  In  actual  fact  Dr.  Schmeil’s  volumes  are  a 
mixture  of  extremely  elementary  anatomy,  erroneous 
classification,  and  popular  “natural  history”  of  the 
most  popular  character.  The  object  in  the  mind  of  the 
author  is  that  of  associating  structure  with  use,  of 
explaining  the  relation  between  the  various  organs 
possessed  by  an  animal  and  the  habits  of  the  living 
animal.  No  zoologist  could  quarrel  with  this  amiable 
Intention  and  it  was  the  familiar  inspiration  of  the 
natural  histories  read  by  our  grandfathers.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  many  other  factors  than  those  given 
by  immediate  utility  are  involved  in  the  explanation  of 
anatomy,  and  Dr.  Schmeil  has  to  be  content  with 
extremely  shallow  and  superficial  accounts  both  of 
structure  and  of  function.  Although  the  work  has 
practically  no  scientific  value,  it  affords  pleasant 
reading  and  should  be  useful  to  those  teachers  who 
give  “object  lessons”  to  children.  The  translation 
reads  well  and  the  illustrations  are  adequate. 


REFORMATION  AND  REVOLT. 

“  History  of  the  German  People  at  the  Close  of  the 
Middle  Ages.”  By  Johannes  Janssen.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  A.  M.  Christie.  Vols.  III. 
and  IV.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900.  25s. 

HESE  volumes  cover  the  brief  but  stormy  period 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  movement 
In  Germany  down  to  the  final  stamping  out  of  the 
Peasants’  Revolt.  They  were  stirring  times  indeed, 
when  the  prevailing  spirit  of  opposition  to  all  existing 
Institutions  enjoyed  both  the  intellectual  sympathy  of 


the  keenest  minds  in  Northern  Europe  and,  for  the  time 
at  any  rate,  that  misplaced  confidence  in  brute  force  which 
comes  with  the  consciousness  of  overwhelming  numbers. 
The  later  German  humanists  at  the  opening  of  the 
sixteenth  century  were  born  fighters  to  a  man.  The 
traditions  of  the  earlier  humanism  that  had  slowly 
filtered  through  the  passes  of  the  Alps  from  Italy  never 
found  in  Germany  entirely  congenial  soil.  To  the 
Italians  of  the  early  Renaissance  “  German  ”  had  indeed 
been  synonymous  with  “  Barbarian.”  From  the  time 
of  Petrarch  and  Poggio  it  had  been  the  fashion  to  hold 
up  to  ridicule  the  more  peculiarly  Teutonic  character¬ 
istics  and  vices  of  those  days,  and  to  pillory 
in  elegant  hexameters  the  frailties  of  the  “  Tedeschi 
lurchi  ”  with  their  “  ventris  amor  studiumque 
gulag  somnusque  quiesque.”  Equally  contemptible  in 
German  eyes  appeared  the  bloodless  fopperies  and 
fantastic  elegancies  of  stylists  so  famous  in  their 
own  country  as  Poliziano  and  Bembo,  “those  Apes 
of  Cicero  ”  according  to  the  sneer  of  Erasmus. 
And  with  the  development  of  the  Humanist  move¬ 
ment  north  of  the  Alps  broader  and  more  essential 
differences  appeared,  for  while  in  Italy  the  results  of 
classical  study'  tended  almost  exclusively  to  scepticism 
and  irreligion  hostile  alike  to  all  shades  of  belief,  the 
pursuit  of  the  humaner  arts  in  Germany  awoke  a  new 
and  vigorous  interest  in  theology'  and  a  burning  enthu¬ 
siasm  to  mend  rather  than  end  the  sapped  fabric  of  the 
Roman  Church.  VVe  cannot  however  entirely  agree 
with  the  author  that  the  school  of  Erasmus  and  Mutian, 
Luther  and  von  Hutten  differed  fundamentally  from 
the  earlier  school  of  German  humanists.  The  reform¬ 
ing  spirit  was  equally  ever-present  with  both.  It  is 
true  that  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century  used 
other  weapons,  but  they  used  them  in  the  same  cause. 
Their  spirit  was  more  violently  aggressive,  but  the 
abuses  they  attacked  were  identical  And  if  they  were 
more  outspoken  there  was  the  greater  need  for  it,  and 
honesty  was  in  fashion.  In  Italy  in  attacking  friends 
and  foes,  men  used  the  dagger  and  aimed  a  side  thrust 
at  the  heart.  In  Germany  the  litterati  in  their  pam¬ 
phlets  and  lampoons,  as  did  their  disciples  on  the  field 
of  battle,  employed  bludgeons  and  smote  direct  upon  the 
head.  Nothing  was  too  scurrilous  for  publication.  Von 
Hutten’s  contributions  to  the  “  Epistolae  Obscurorum 
Virorum  ”  suggests  a  rough  and  tumble  tavern  brawl 
after  the  manner  of  Brouwer.  The  more  delicate  forms 
of  satire  were  abandoned.  Luther  and  Melanchthon 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  unduly  emphasising  much  that 
was  gross  for  purely  party  purposes.  But  the  age  was 
nothing  if  not  virile  and  hard  knocks  were  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Side  by  side  with  this  literary  and  really'  spiritual 
movement  of  the  Reformation,  ran  the  more  poli¬ 
tical  and  social  movement  which  signally  failed. 
The  reformers  of  the  Church  were  asked  to  go  still 
further.  They  were  expected  to  revolutionise  social 
and  economic  conditions  and  to  remove  the  outstanding 
grievances  of  the  lower  orders  just  as  they  were  sweep¬ 
ing  away  indulgences  and  the  invocation  of  saints. 
The  revolt  of  the  Knights  under  Sickingen  and  the 
rising  of  the  Peasants  which  followed  it  in  1525  ended 
as  they  were  bound  to  do  in  disaster.  The  power  of 
the  territorial  princes  was  too  firmly  established  for  the 
issue  ever  to  have  been  in  doubt,  however  dangerous 
the  first  successes  and  excesses  of  the  peasants  may 
have  appeared.  Castles  and  monasteries  were  pillaged 
by  the  insurgent  bands,  and  yet  no  one  among  the 
peasants  grew  rich.  The  great  ecclesiastical  princes 
had  too  long  sat  in  receipt  of  tithe  and  rent  ;  they  must 
disgorge  their  gains ;  the  forests  must  once  more  be 
free  to  those  who  live  in  them  ;  political  and  social 
liberty  should  not  lag  behind  religious  freedom.  So 
preached  Metzler  and  Miinzer,  and  the  “  godly  slaugh¬ 
ter  ”  of  the  enemies  of  the  people  began.  In  less  than 
a  year  it  was  all  over.  The  tables  were  turned  upon 
the  unfortunate  peasantry,  and  their  punishment  as 
detailed  in  contemporary  chronicles  was  pitiless  in  the 
extreme.  Luther  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
origin  of  this  revolt.  A  wholesale  destruction  of 
all  cloisters  and  religious  institutions,  he  had 
preached,  would  be  the  best  kind  of  Reformation, 
nay,  he  wished  they  were  already  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ashes.  The  words  were  rash,  indeed  iniquitous,  and 
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the  speaker  soon  repented  them.  After  the  movement 
had  been  crushed  both  Luther  and  Melanchthon  used 
every  effort  to  bridle  the  forces  they  had  unwittingly 
■loosed.  Luther  at  least  realised  that  his  F  ree  Congrega¬ 
tions  must  be  brought  under  State  control,  and  the 
Erastianism  so  characteristic  of  later  Lutheranism  was 
the  inevitable  result. 

The  great  merit  of  these  volumes  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  author  has  made  the  fullest  use  of  contem¬ 
porary  records,  and  has  for  the  most  part  contented 
himself  with  setting  forth  the  most  characteristic 
passages  from  the  letters,  pamphlets,  chronicles  and 
sermons  of  the  time  without  overlaying  them  with  com¬ 
ment  or  encumbering  them  with  notes.  Indeed  his 
command  of  these  materials  is  evidence  not  only  of  the 
number  of  existing  manuscripts  of  this  period  in 
Germany  but  also  of  the  most  careful  research.  The 
book  is  on  the  whole  well  translated. 


VERSE  TRANSLATIONS  OF  FRENCH  POETRY. 

Anthology  of  French  Poetry  (Tenth  to  Nineteenth 
Centuries).”  By  Flenry  Carrington.  London  : 
Henry  Frowde.  1900.  2 s.  6 d. 

HE  Countess  Martinengo-Cesaresco,  Dean  Carring¬ 
ton’s  daughter,  tells  us  in  a  short  preface  that 
these  translations  “were  made  in  leisure  hours  by  one 
who  from  his  childhood  has  been  as  conversant  with 
French  and  with  French  literature  as  with  English.” 
They  were  privately  printed  in  1895,  together  with 
■many  others,  and  a  separate  volume  of  translations  from 
Victor  Hugo  was  published  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  and 
has  gone  through  three  editions.  The  pieces  contained 
in  the  present  volume,  we  are  told,  were  written  for  the 
writer’s  pleasure,  and  without  any  view  to  publication  ; 
but  “  several  competent  students  of  French  literature 
who  read  the  privately  printed  volumes  expressed  regret 
that  the  contents  should  remain  entirely  unknown  :  ” 
hence  their  appearance. 

Now  it  cannot  be  said  that  Dean  Carrington’s 
versions  are  exactly  bad,  but  it  certainly  cannot  be 
said  that  they  are  good.  They  are  done  with  care 
and  with  facility,  as  a  rule  in  as  close  as  possible  a 
reproduction  of  the  original  metres  ;  the}'  are  very 
■literal  ;  the}'  shirk  no  difficulties  consciously,  though 
the  writer  seems  never  to  have  perceived  the  subtlest 
difficulties  of  his  task  ;  and  they  are  for  the  most  part 
translations  of  poems  really  worth  translating.  Many 
of  them,  if  one  already  knows  the  original,  give  some 
not  too  remote  reminiscence  of  that  original  ;  it  is 
probable  that  they  will  convey  to  those  who  have  never 
read  Baudelaire,  Gautier,  Ronsard,  Villon  and  the  rest 
in  French,  some  suggestion  of  fine  poetry.  But  they 
are  never  fine  poems  in  English  ;  coming  so  close  to 
the  French  as  they  do  in  words,  and  in  the  general  idea 
•of  the  poems,  they  fail  to  indicate  just  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  poem  from  poem,  or,  indeed,  poetry  from 
verse.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  unlike  than 
the  metre  of  Gautier  and  of  Baudelaire  :  it  is  at 
least  as  unlike  as  the  metre  of  Matthew  Arnold 
and  of  Rossetti.  In  Dean  Carrington’s  version, 
there  is  no  difference.  The  ideas  are  there,  the 
words  are  there,  the  outward  structure  is  there,  but 
that  which  is  at  once  form  and  essence,  body  and  spirit 
at  once,  has  gone.  Each  is  a  facile  rhymer,  with  very 
different  things  to  say,  making  verses  agreeably  to 
order.  ^  Take  for  instance  a  poem  in  which  Baudelaire 
permits  himself  to  write  more  fluently  than  usual,  and 
read  the  first  stanza  : 

“  A  la  tres-chere,  a  la  tres-belle, 

Qui  remplit  mon  cceur  de  clarte, 

A  1’ange,  a  l’idole  immortelle, 

Salut  en  immortalitd.” 

Now  read  the  translation  : 

“  To  her  the  dearest,  loveliest, 

Who  light  into  my  bosom  sends, 

Idol  and  angel,  ever  blest, 

Be  health  and  life  that  never  ends.” 

How  close  that  is,  yet  how  completely  it  loses  every¬ 
thing  which  gives  charm  to  the  stanza  !  There  is  an 
awkward  inversion  in  the  second  line,  the  first  line  is 
hardly  English,  and  the  exquisite  echo  of  “  immortelle  ” 
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by  “  immortalite,”  on  which  the  whole  musical  effect 
of  the  stanza  depends,  has  completely  disappeared. 
On  the  next  page  there  is  a  translation  of  “  Reversi- 
bilite  ”  under  the  title  “Transferable  Merit.”  The 
two  most  significant  lines  of  the  first  stanza  are  these  : 
“  Et  les  vagues  terreurs  de  ces  affreuses  nuits 

Qui  compriment  le  cceur  comme  un  papier  qu’on 
froisse.” 

There  we  find  what  is  most  characteristic  of  Baudelaire  : 
an  apparently  prosaic  statement,  something  which 
might  be  said  in  prose  word  for  word  as  it  is  said  in 
verse,  but  something  which  turns  suddenly  to  poetry, 
just  because  the  imagination  is  so  precise  under  so 
precise  a  form  of  words.  Here  is  Dean  Carrington’s 
rendering  : 

“  And  the  vague  terrors  of  appalling  night, 

Which  do  the  heart  as  crumpled  paper  try.” 

All  the  precision  has  gone,  the  metaphor  itself  has 
become  indistinct,  the  order  of  the  words  is  inverted, 
and  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  which  is  expressed  by 
“ces  affreuses  nuits  ”  has  become  obliterated  by  the 
generalised  expression  “appalling  night.”  In  the  next 
stanza  but  one,  “  Cherchant  le  soleil  rare  et  remuant  les 
levres,”  is  turned  into  this  hideous  line,  in  order  to 
rhyme  a  difficult  word  : 

“  Seek  for  the  sun  with  lip  that  gapes  and  splits.” 
And  so  one  might  turn  over  every  page  of  this  book, 
not  finding  a  single  satisfactory  piece,  though  finding 
many  pieces  which  come  quite  near  to  being  satisfac¬ 
tory.  To  those  who  care  for  what  is  called  a  good 
general  level,  there  may  be  some  use  or  pleasure  in 
such  a  book  as  this.  To  us  it  seems  somewhat  worse 
than  useless.  Poetry,  unless  it  be  rendered  into  prose, 
can  only  be  rendered  into  poetry.  There  is  some  value, 
of  a  kind,  in  the  literal  prose  translation  of  even  a 
lyric  ;  there  is  only  injustice  to  the  writer  and  mis¬ 
understanding  for  the  reader  in  a  verse  translation 
which  is  not  poetry. 


CICERO,  PATRIOT  AND  MARTYR  ! 

“The  Letters  of  Cicero.”  Translated  by  Evelyn  S. 
Shuckburgh.  Vols.  III.  and  IV.  London:  Bell. 
1900.  5-r. 

HE  batch  ol  Ciceronian  correspondence  which 
Mr.  Shuckburgh  gives  us  in  this  third  instalment 
of  his  excellent  translation  opens  at  the  beginning  of 
48  b.c.  and  ends  almost  on  the  eve  of  Caesar’s  assassina¬ 
tion  in  44.  It  is  therefore  of  immense  importance 
historically,  more  particularly  as  shedding  light  on  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  the  Pompeian  and  Caesarian 
parties.  Careful  students  of  the  letters  are  apt  to  be 
distrustful  when  Cicero  touches  on  any  question  of 
motives,  particularly  his  own.  But  this  fact  does  not 
diminish  materially  the  historical  value  of  these  letters. 
Cicero  is  nowhere  so  transparent  as  in  what  he  writes 
just  before  and  after  the  establishment  of  Caesar  in 
assured  power.  Nowhere  does  he  fail  more  completely 
in  the  attempt  to  put  a  personal  complexion  on  facts. 
Even  in  his  stray  talk,  in  his  querulous  outbursts  upon 
things  in  general,  so  much  is  tangible  that  we  get  a 
very  fair  notion  of  the  two  parties  and  the  policy  of  the 
one  great  man.  Indeed  it  is  fortunate  for  history  that 
Cicero  was  no  Cato,  that  he  had  little  of  the  genuine 
martyr.  The  genuine  martyr  makes  a  poor  historian. 
Seeing  only  the  visionary  goal,  he  is  blind  to  every 
standpoint  but  his  own,  and  least  of  all  appreciates  the 
mixed  motives  of  men  on  the  same  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  counterfeit  martyr  of  Cicero’s  type  is  just  the 
person  from  whom  we  may  extract  the  truth.  His 
martyrdom  is  self-conscious  and  there  must  always  be 
something  to  provide  him  with  a  grievance.  If  neces¬ 
sary  he  is  quite  willing  to  find  the  grievance  inside  his 
own  party.  As  he  invariably  publishes  his  grievances, 
we  learn  a  great  deal,  often  much  more  than  he  intends 
us  to  know.  But  Cicero  as  historian  has  a  still  further 
advantage.  He  is  not  only  a  past  master  in  the  art 
of  giving  away  those  with  whom  he  is  allied, 
he  is  no  less  skilful  in  changing  his  alliances.  In 
this  way  we  get  more  revelations.  The  reticence  of 
the  strong  man  is  utterly  wanting.  Cicero  above  all 
things  must  justify  himself.  Respect  for  old  associa¬ 
tions,  respect  due  however  mistaken  they  may  seem  to  : 
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have  been,  never  closes  his  mouth.  It  is  not  enough 
to  have  played  the  timeserver.  He  turns  upon  his 
former  friends  with  all  the  animus  of  a  true  convert. 
It  never  appears  to  strike  him  that  there  are  matters 
on  which,  having  once  deliberately  espoused  a  cause, 
he  should  for  ever  after  hold  his  peace.  His  decision 
to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Pompey  was  deliberate  enough 
in  all  conscience,  if  delay  means  deliberation.  From 
January  to  June  (b  c.  49)  he  languishes  at  the  sea-side 
in  an  agony  of  doubt,  waiting  like  all  weak  men  for 
something  to  turn  up.  During  this  time  he  must  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  of  finding  out,  if  only  from 
his  correspondents,  what  was  really  the  spirit  of  the 
Optimate  party.  How  at  length  he  took  the  plunge 
he  describes  three  years  later  with  a  curious  mixture  of 
frankness  and  humbug.  “  Accordingly,  overpowered 
by  a  feeling  of  duty,  or  by  what  the  loyalists  would 
say,  or  by  a  regard  for  my  honour — whichever  you 
please — like  Amphiaraus  in  the  play,  I  went  deliberately, 
and  fully  aware  of  what  I  was  doing,  ‘to  ruin  full  dis¬ 
played  before  my  eyes.’  In  this  war  there  was  not  a 
single  disaster  that  I  did  not  foretell.”  A  Cato,  though 
he  might  have  foreseen  the  evil,  would  have  accepted 
the  consequences  of  his  own  decision  (once  taken)  with 
dignified  silence.  He  would  not  have  added  to  a  con¬ 
fession  of  mixed  motives  the  airs  of  a  successful 
prophet.  Cicero  writes  of  the  Pompeians  as  if  he  had 
scarcely  known  them  before  he  joined  the  camp  in 
Epirus.  He  describes  them,  in  a  strain  of  highly 
moral  disgust,  as  “  so  bloodthirsty  in  their  talk,  that 
I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  victory  itself.”  This  of 
course  was  when  the  final  issue  lay  no  longer  in  doubt. 
During  the  early  months  of  47,  at  Brundisium,  he  had 
gone  through  a  second  time  of  agony.  The  bold  front 
of  the  Pompeians  in  Africa  suggested  a  fear  that  the 
men  he  had  abandoned  might  succeed  after  all.  He 
suffered  much  from  the  thought  that  his  well-considered 
retreat  had  perhaps  been  premature.  To  Atticus  he 
writes  (of  the-  Pompeian  cause  in  Africa)  “  They  say 
that  nothing  could  be  sounder  or  better  organised  ” 
Two  lines  on  we  get  the  effect  of  the  rumour  on  his 
own  feelings.  “  Where  can  I  find  any  repose  except 
in  reading  your  letters?”  Cicero  so  often  amuses 
us  by  touches  of  this  kind  that  sometimes  we  fail 
in  pity  where  the  pathos  is  real.  In  his  life  at 
Rome  under  Caesar  there  is  much  that  is  really 
pathetic.  The  one  thing  absolutely  genuine  in  Cicero 
is  his  almost  superstitious  veneration  for  the  old  con¬ 
stitution.  All  his  life  he  had  watched  the  machinery  in 
working  with  the  interest  of  a  born  lawyer,  had  specu¬ 
lated  on  its  history  with  the  delight  of  a  born  anti¬ 
quary.  When  under  Caesar  nothing  remained  but  the 
empty  form,  the  loss  for  Cicero  was  incalculably  more 
than  we  from  our  point  of  view  can  understand.  For 
him  it  was  as  though  the  roots  of  his  own  life  had  been 
torn  up.  Nothing  of  course  can  excuse  the  shocking 
duplicity  of  attitude  in  regard  to  Caesar  himself.  But 
the  pathos  remains.  In  one  letter  he  gives  his  friend 
Papirius  an  account  of  some  unwonted  gaieties  in  which 
he  has  been  indulging.  “  I  have  thrown  myself  into  the 
camp  of  my  old  enemy  Epicurus.”  Then  follows  a 
description  of  his  “  way  of  life  nowadays” — society  in 
the  morning,  after  that  literature,  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
“  bodily  comfort.”  But  all  the  old  pleasures  are  tinged 
with  one  shadow.  “  I  have  mourned  for  my  country 
more  deeply  and  longer  than  any  mother  for  her  only 
son.”  Gradually  through  the  letters  we  see  him  weaned 
away  from  the  public  life  with  its  exciting  ambitions. 
He  is  no  longer  an  imposing  figure  there.  Caesar 
dwarfs  all.  The  death  of  Tullia  is  another  trouble,  and 
Cicero  begins  to  look  on  most  things  that  had  once  a 
personal  interest  for  him  with  the  eyes  of  an  exile.  It 
is  here  that  we  get  the  reserves  of  his  character. 
Literature  and  philosophy,  the  only  spiritual  refuge  then 
open  to  exiles,  absorb  him.  Other  interests  still  claim  a 
place  in  his  letters,  but  they  grow  more  and  more  im¬ 
personal  and  dispassionate.  Now  and  again  the  old 
flame  leaps  up,  but  with  nothing  hut  memory  to  feed  it 
dies  down  very  quickly.  Some  of  his  most  valuable 
gifts  to  literature— the  “  De  Finibus,”  the  “Tusculanse 
Disputationes  ” — we  owe  to  these  years  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  With  Cicero — and  his  case  is  not  singular 
among  men  of  genius— the  failure  of  hope  was  not  un¬ 
fruitful  for  the  world. 


The  fourth  volume,  which  we  have  only  just  received, 
completes  this  valuable  translation.  We  have  read 
with  interest  the  introduction,  which  contains  a  brief 
but  careful  estimate  of  Cicero’s  character.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Shuckburgh,  who  has  lived  so 
long  with  Cicero,  should  not  find  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
him.  Unanimity  on  the  subject  is  impossible.  The 
letters  make  Cicero  a  living  person,  and  personal  senti¬ 
ment  (not  entirely  reasoned  out)  is  bound  to  colour  our 
view.  Mr.  Shuckburgh  is  to  be  congratulated  on  a 
work  which  must  have  cost  endless  pains.  Work  of 
this  kind  calls  for  gratitude.  It  could  not  be  done 
without  that  genuine  enthusiasm  for  scholarship  which 
finds  reward  in  the  labour  itself. 


AN  AMERICAN  ON  ENGLAND. 

“  American  Economic  Supremacy.”  By  Brooks  Adams. 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1900.  5s. 

ANDOM  Thoughts  upon  Things  in  General  ” 
would  have  more  accurately  indicated  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  little  volume  which  is,  with  the  exception 
of  one  chapter,  made  up  of  reprints  of  magazine 
articles.  In  its  sparse  pages  are  discussions  of  the 
sugar  question,  the  respective  merits  of  Scott  andJ 
Efickens,  the  blunders  of  the  British  army  at  Colenso, 
the  financial  rottenness  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and 
other  subjects  not,  to  say  the  least,  directly  related  to 
the  economic  supremacy  of  the  United  States.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  facts  and  deductions  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  Republic’s  supremacy  are  necessarily  more  meagre 
than  the  importance  of  the  subject  and  the  boldness 
of  the  assertion  warrant.  Yet  we  are  far  from  con¬ 
tending  that  Mr.  Adams  has  put  forward  an  unjustifi¬ 
able  claim,  so  far  as  wealth-production  goes,  on  behalf 
of  his  country.  The  tremendous  advance  which  the 
United  States  have  made  in  wealth-production  and 
foreign  trade,  and  now  in  the  accumulation  of  capital 
available  for  loaning  to  foreign  Powers,  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  contest  the  assertion  of  supremacy.  The  United 
States  are  practically  upon  a  level  with  England  in 
coal  production,  and  ahead  in  iron  and  steel  produc¬ 
tion  and  of  course  in  agricultural  output.  Their 
exports,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude  of  their  home' 
market,  are  now  nearly  upon  a  level  with  ours. 
Even  England,  as  well  as  Germany  and  other  foreign 
Governments,  is  now  borrowing  money  from  them. 

This  new  chapter  is  styled  “The  Decay  of  England.”’ 
It  is  not  easy'  to  comment  upon  it,  for  it  contains  a 
number  of  exceedingly  unpleasant  truths  (for  an 
Englishman’s  contemplation),  with  which  are  mixed  a 
few  half-truths,  untruths  and  exaggerations.  Other 
portions  of  Mr.  Adams’  book  suggest  a  liking  and  a 
respect  for  England,  and,  unlike  his  countryrmen  in 
bulk,  he  more  than  once  frankly  acknowledges  the 
indebtedness  of  his  country  to  England  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  This  gives  some  point 
to  his  animadversions  and  evil  prophecies,  though  it' 
does  not  excuse  his  attacks,  for  example,  upon  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  which  are  couched  in  the  sty'e  of  any 
common  and  virulent  pro-Boer  orator.  The  purport 
of  Mr.  Adams’  remarks  is  that  if,  as  he  contends, 
England,  the  world’s  capital,  is  declining,  “the  United' 
States  must  shortly  bear  the  burden  England  has  borne, 
must  assume  the  responsibilities  and  perform  the  tasks 
which  have  within  human  memory  fallen  to  the  share 
of  England,  and  must  be  equipped  accordingly.”  So 
impressed  is  he  with  this  matter  that  he  writes  : — “  The- 
great  overshadowing  question  of  the  hour,  therefore,  is 
whether  Great  Britain  is  showing  symptoms  of  decay.” 
In  setting  out  the  factors  in  the  problem,  he  writes  that 
“  one  method  of  determining  whether  the  world’s 
capital  is  in  movement  or  at  rest  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  population  of  the  country  of  its  apparent  domicile- 
maintains  its  activity  relatively  to  rivals,  or  whether  it 
tends  to  become  lethargic.”  Naturally  Mr.  Adams 
calls  attention  to  the  decay  in  our  agriculture  and  to 
the  decline  in  our  export  trade  at  a  time  when  our 
imports  are  increasing ;  and  naturally  he  deduces 
from  this  that  England  is  prodigally  spending  instead 
of  saving  her  capital.  This  deduction  is  stoutly  denied 
by  the  optimistic  Cobdenites  in  this  country,  but  we 
must  admit  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that  Mr.  Adams  is 
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only  too  right.  In  justification  of  his  contention  that  as 
a  nation  we  are  wasteful  and  profuse,  he  quotes  some 
useful  comparative  statistics.  “Americans  are  not 
frugal,  and  still  the  returns  of  the  savings  banks  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1898,  showed  that  the  economies  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  only  exceeded  those  of 
the  State  of  New  York  by  about  67  million  dollars, 
while  the  totals  represented  an  average  accumulation 
of  ,$136  for  Americans,  as  against  $23.60  for  British 
subjects.”  This  is  significant,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient 
to  knock  big  holes  in  the  wall  of  placid  optimism  which 
it  has  pleased  certain  English  economists  to  build 
around  their  country’s  state  and  institutions.  It  is  wel1 
for  the  Englishman  that  an  American  writer  should 
•remind  him  that  “  he  still  looks  on  American  competi¬ 
tion  as  an  accident,  he  still  regards  his  railways  as  the 
best,  he  is  still  pleased  with  the  results  attained  at  his 
universities,  he  is  satisfied  with  the  place  he  holds  ;  he 
does  not  care  to  change.  He  fails  to  perceive  that 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Great  Britain  the  methods  of 
organisation  and  administration  have  altered  throughout 
the  world,  while  within  they  tend  to  fixity.”  But  even 
more  than  upon  these  economic  signs  Mr.  Adams 
relies  upon  the  story  of  the  South  African  war  in  proof 
of  his  thesis  that  England  is  decaying.  He  fails  to  see 
that  though  certain  events  in  connexion  with  that  war 
showed  that  England  had  been  living  in  a  fool’s  para¬ 
dise,  the  war  has  been  a  salutary  awakening  as  well  as 
a  symptom  of  past  slothfulness.  Mr.  Adams  thinks 
that  the  mantle  of  England  has  fallen  upon  American 
shoulders ;  but  the  conduct  by  the  United  States  of 
their  war  against  a  much  less  formidable  enemy  than 
the  Boers  was  characterised  by  blundering  and  in¬ 
capacity  and  a  generally  much  poorer  performance  than 
England  showed.  And  how  about  the  Philippines  ? 


THREE  NOVELS. 

■“On  the  Wing  of  Occasions.”  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris.  London  :  Murray.  1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Frank  Stockton  in  one  of  his  short  stories  has 
described  the  fate  of  a  writer  who  makes  a  great 
success  and  in  all  future  attempts  is  overshadowed  by 
it.  Undaunted  by  their  compatriot’s  warning,  American 
writers  seem  to  delight  in  leaving  the  comfortable  fields 
wherein  their  reputation  is  safe.  “  Mark  Twain  ” 
preaches  telepathy,  Mr.  Leland  forgets  Hans  Breitmann 
to  translate  Heine  and  pursue  the  legends  of  Virgil 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  and  now  the  creator  of 
“  Uncle  Remus  ”  publishes  a  volume  of  sketches  on  the 
great  Civil  War.  His  new  book  consists  of  a  loosely 
threaded  string  of  incidents  of  secret  service  in  the 
Confederate  cause.  They  have  the  air  of  being  history, 
or  at  least  they  will  hardly  stand  as  pure  fiction.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  unwise  to  tell  a  true  story  as 
it  happened,  with  a  mere  change  of  the  actors’  names. 
On  the  other  hand,  pure  fiction  is  unduly  handicapped 
if  the  author  insists  rigidly  on  the  historical  framework 
as  part  of  the  picture.  These  stories  may  be  altogether 
fictitious  :  if  so,  they  are  not  quite  successful.  At  the 
same  time  their  interest  is  undeniable,  and  something 
of  the  romance  of  a  lost  cause  surrounds  them. 
But  is  it  conceivable  that  a  Confederate  officer,  hold¬ 
ing  for  several  days  a  secret  document  contain¬ 
ing  the  key  to  the  Federal  plan  of  campaign,  and 
knowing  that  he  may  be  seized  at  any  moment,  should 
not  merely  lake  no  copy  of  the  original,  but  not  even 
make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  contents  ? 
The  South  loses  because  the  original  document  is 
recovered  by  the  North,  though  the  officer  himself 
escapes  ! 

“The  Story  of  Ronald  Kestrel.”  By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Dawson  takes  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  critic 
when  he  makes  his  hero  a  novelist  and  explains  how 
much  adverse  criticisms  hurt.  It  is  a  big  question  and 
well  worn,  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  see  why  a 
writer  who  fails  to  please  should  claim  better  treatment 
than  an  actor,  or  a  singer,  or  a  general  officer.  The 
critic  of  a  novel  is  in  somewhat  the  same  position  as  a 
mistress  discharging  a  servant.  If  the  mistress  is  kindly 
and  dishonest,  she  gives  a  bad  servant  a  good  character, 
and  vicariously  ruins  the  dinners  and  the  tempers  of 
some  strange  family.  Why  should  a  critic  tell  the  Man 
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in  the  Street  that  he  ought  to  buy  a  book  when  the 
critic  thinks  he  ought  not  ?  Ronald  Kestrel  is  a  genius 
who  has  knocked  about  the  world,  and  tries  to  win 
literary  success  in  London.  He  “  writes  himself  out.” 
He  goes  back  to  Australia  and  there  regains  his  skill. 
Incidentally  he  marries.  One  is  reminded  throughout 
of  the  “  Light  that  Failed,”  an  important  difference 
between  the  two  books  being  that  Ronald  Kestrel, 
irritating  though  he  is  at  times,  is  a  gentleman,  and 
the  lady  he  loves  is  not  what  used  to  be  called  a  minx. 
But  only  a  supreme  artist  can  make  the  literary  life  in¬ 
teresting.  Kestrel  struggling  to  write  in  a  Bloomsbury 
lodging  wearies,  and  we  are  not  allowed  to  see  him 
gathering  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  his  rough  material. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  vivid  glimpses  of 
Morocco  and  Australia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beauchamp, 
Ronald’s  best  friends,  are  well  worth  meeting.  The 
critical  temperament,  and  the  virtuous  Bohemianism, 
as  exhibited  by  them,  have  seldom  been  so  well  de¬ 
scribed.  For  the  rest,  perhaps  Mr.  Dawson  through 
Ronald  Kestrel’s  mouth  doth  protest  too  much. 

“  The  Conscience  of  Coralie.”  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 

London  :  Pearson.  1900.  6s. 

If  Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  has  lost  that  light  touch 
which  made  his  early  books  so  pleasant,  he  has  gained 
no  weightier  qualities.  Perhaps  his  unsuccessful 
literary  wooing  of  Nell  Gwynne  preys  upon  him  :  if 
this  is  so,  we  would  wish  him  a  speedy  recovery. 
“  The  Conscience  of  Coralie  ”  is  a  close  parallel  to 
what  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward’s  “  Marcella  ”  might  have 
been  had  that  work  possessed  humour.  In  each  novel 
an  earnest  girl  interested  in  politics  is  for  a  time  cap¬ 
tivated  by  a  pretentious  Socialist.  But  Mr.  Moore’s 
“  Bernard  Mott  ”  will  stand  upon  his  own  feet :  he  is 
an  excellent  study  in  satire.  Why  the  publishers 
should  disfigure  a  pleasing  story  by  stamping  on  the 
cover  the  presentment  of  a  thing  like  a  green  caterpillar 
is  a  problem.  Coralie  ill  deserved  this  insult. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“ The  North-American  Indians  of  To-day.”  By  George  Bird 
Grinnell.  London  :  Pearson.  1900.  2  is. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  ages  that  one 
race  can  seldom  or  never  be  trusted  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  another.  And  the  history  of  America’s  dealings  with  the 
Indians  shows  no  exception  to  this  rule.  At  first  the  Redskins, 
after  the  manner  of  the  unfortunate  Pacific  Islanders,  received 
the  wonderful  white  settlers  with  friendly  hospitality.  They 
fancied  that  men  who  had  trained  and  brought  over  the  horse 
from  beyond  the  ocean,  and  could  hurl  the  invisible  thunder¬ 
bolt  against  their  foes,  must  be  noble  and  jusr,  if  not  indeed 
divine.  They  were  soon  undeceived  !  The  railways  spread 
across  the  continent,  the  game  withered  away,  the  tribes  were 
pressed  back  more  and  more,  and  finally  shut  in  upon  their 
Reservations.  Suddenly,  violently,  at  the  rifle’s  point  of  a  con¬ 
quering  people,  they  had  to  pass  from  the  nomadic  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  mode  of  life,  from  the  wide  open  air  to  the  germ-pro¬ 
ducing  atmosphere  of  ill-ventilated  habitations.  Nor  was 
common  justice  meted  out  to  them  ;  they  were  exploited  and 
cheated,  they  were  set  to  till  barren  lands  where  nothing  could 
grow,  they  were  given  cattle  not  knowing  how  to  manage  them  ; 
under  many  pretexts,  or  with  no  excuses  at  all,  their  lands  were 
stolen  bit  by  bit  ;  there  was  nothing  to  do,  nothing  to  live  for  ; 
they  became  ruined,  disheartened,  and  demoralised  ;  they  sat 
down  to  drink,  and  to  forget  and  die.  But  the,  con¬ 
science  of  America  seems  to  be  waking  up ;  Mr.  Grinnell 
frankly  confesses  and  admits  that  “the  Indians  ought  to  be 
treated  honestly  and  therefore  justly,  as  they  have  never  yet 
been  treated  ”  The  volume  contains  fifty-five  full-page  por¬ 
traits  of  typical  Indians  and  chiefs.  Their  natural  beardless¬ 
ness,  and  striking  tribal  dress  and  ornamentation,  give  to 
these  historically  brave  and  cruel  warriors,  a  strangely  feminine 
appearance,  until  we  look  closer  and  observe  the  hard  and 
weather-beaten  lines  that  tell  of  sorrow  and  of  stern  endurance. 
Apart  from  the  splendid  reproductions  of  the  camera,  there  is 
much  in  the  book  of  sound  common  sense  derived  from 
practical  knowledge.  The  writer  roughly  reckons  the  Indian 
population  north  of  Mexico,  including  the  mixed  bloods,  who 
are  described  as  being  a  hardy  and  prolific  branch,  at  370,000, 
Canada  containing  just  over  the  100,000.  Mr.  Grinnell  con¬ 
siders  that  with  wise  and  equitable  management  the  Red  race 
may  yet  have  a  future  before  it,  and  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  Indians  will  respond  to  generous  treatment,  and  settle 
down  as  workers  and  producers  ;  free  and  valued  citizens. 

The  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  continually  astonishes  us 
by  the  mines  of  intellectual  wealth  on  which  it  appears  able  to 
draw  once  a  fortnight.  M.  Charmes  devotes  himself  this 
month  to  an  extremely  able  and  temperate  criticism  of  the 
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Associations  Bill  of  the  French  Government.  He  regards  the 
election  of  M.  Deschanel  as  a  great  blow  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion  as  expressing  the  real  opinion  of  the  Deputies  because  the 
vote  given  was  secret  ;  but  does  not  this  argument  cut  two 
ways?  If  the  Deputies  are  afraid  to  vote  openly  against  the 
Administration  the  plain  deduction  is  that  they  believe  their 
constituents  to  favour  the  existing  rdgime.  Two  other  articles 
bear  on  this  question  of  the  religious  orders.  The  Marquis  de 
Gabriac  completes  his  account  of  his  embassy  to  the  Vatican 
under  M.  Waddington  and  M.  Crepon  writes  ably  on  the 
“  Right  of  Association.”  M.  Raphael  Ldvy  has  an  exhaustive 
article  on  the  expense  of  the  Transvaal  War.  He  approaches 
his  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  a  temperate  Little  Englander 
rather  than  an  Anglophobe.  There  is  a  trenchant  but  fair 
criticism  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  “  Eleanor”  from  the  well-qualified  pen 
of  M.  de  Wyzewa.  How  often  do  our  leading  reviews  devote 
several  pages  to  qualified  critics  of  leading  French  novels  ? 
Yet  we  complain  that  we  are  thought  insular. 


SOME  FEBRUARY  REVIEWS. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  reviews  cover  so  wide  a  range  of 
interesting  subjects.  As  a  rule  one  or  two  subjects  of  political 
import  overmaster  other  themes  of  perhaps  intrinsically  greater 
but  less  insistent  importance.  Many  of  the  reviews  must  have 
been  already  in  type  when  the  news  came  of  the  nation’s  loss, 
and  very  rightly  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  write  hurried  and 
journalistic  panegyrics  and  dirges.  Sir  Theodore  Martin,, 
whose  personal  ties  of  affection  with  the  Queen  were  close, 
contributes  a  sonnet  to  the  “  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  ” 
and  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  in  his  review  of  the  past  month  writes 
a  reverent  appreciation.  Otherwise  except  for  an  unremarkable 
sonnet  in  the  “Fortnightly”  discussion  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the 
era  she  has  named  has  been  postponed,  by  those  of  the  reviews 
yet  published,  till  next  month.  Army  reform  is  the  one 
common  subject,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  of  the  writers 
are  very  successful  when  they  leave  destructive  criticism  for 
constructive  schemes.  In  the  “  Monthly  Review”  two  con¬ 
secutive  articles,  on  “Army  Reform”  and  on  “War  Training  of 
the  Navy,”  take  up  unusual  attitudes.  In  the  first  Colonel 
Maude  concludes  after  a  close  comparison  with  German  and 
French  methods  that  “  under  our  own  system  results  far  better 
suited  to  our  special  circumstances  are  obtainable  than  could 
be  hoped  for  were  our  conditions  to  be  too  closely  approximated 
to  the  Continental  models.”  This  point  of  view  is  refreshing 
after  late  criticisms,  though  Colonel  Maude  agrees  in  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  immediate  reformation. 1  In  the  point  of  weakness  which  he 
specially  selects  for  attack  he  agrees  exactly  with  Lieutenant  Car- 
lvon  Bellairs  in  his  second  article  on  the  war  training  of  the  N avy. 
Under  present  conditions  the  subordinates  in  command  have 
been  studiously  held  aloof  from  responsibility  with  the  result 
that  if  the  captain  should  be  lost  the  ships  would  be  left  to  the 
command  of  an  officer  who  had  “  never  once  handled  a  ship  or 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  guns.”  Similarly  in  the  Army 
many  of  the  smaller  disasters  of  the  war  have  been  due  to  in¬ 
experience  of  the  junior  officers  in  handling  men.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  credit  of  the  Admiralty  that  reformation  in  this 
respect  has  already  begun.  If  it  were  less  harassed  by  the 
Treasury  the  Admiralty  would  do  its  work  well.  In  the 
“  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  ”  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale 
delivers  a  not  very  convincing  criticism  of  Mr.  Conan  Doyle’s 
theory  of  national  defence,  and  substitutes  a  rather  hazy  scheme 
in  the  nature  of  a  ubiquitous  “  Ordre  de  Bataille  army 
capable  of  manoeuvring  and  fighting  the  decisive  battles.”  The 
most  trenchant  criticism  is  reserved,  as  often,  for  the  “Fort¬ 
nightly,”  in  which  Colonel  Pennington  expresses  a  hope  that 
“  the  policy  which  insists  on  placing  economy  before  efficiency 
has  at  last  reached  the  limit  of  that  endurance  which  pleasing 
illusion  and  misplaced  patience  has  accorded  it.”  Paucity  of 
men  and  want  of  range  accommodation  he  considers  chiefly 
responsible  for  our  shortcomings.  On  a  similar  subject  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  in  an  article  written  by  request  for  the  “  New 
Liberal  Review  ”  recapitulates  without  a  single  valuable  com¬ 
ment  most  of  the  “  lessons  of  the  war  ”  published  from  time  to 
time  by  critics  at  large. 

The  “  Monthly  Review  ”  has  in  addition  several  leisurely 
articles  of  more  than  usual  value.  The  chief  place  is  given  Mr. 
Fry’s  article,  the  second  of  the  series,  on  Giotto,  very  profusely 
illustrated  by  photographs  of  the  artist’s  pictures.  It  will  seem 
to  some  that  Mr.  Fry  is  a  little  extravagant  in  his  praise  :  he 
calls  Giotto  with  some  suggestion  of  apology  “the  greatest  artist 
that  ever  lived  ”  or  at  any  rate  “  the  most  prodigious  pheno¬ 
menon  in  the  known  history  of  art  ;  ”  but  perhaps  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  standard  of  art  when  Giotto  began  to  paint,  and  con¬ 
trast,  for  example,  Cimabue’s  crudity  with  Giotto’s  naturalness 
and  grandeur  Mr.  Fry  has  full  justification.  In  another  illus¬ 
trated  article,  two  plates  illustrating  the  Emperor  Maximilian’s 
hunting  book,  published  in  1499  supply,  incidentally,  delight¬ 
ful  examples  of  early  efforts  at  perspective.  The  article  which 
they  illustrate  is  full  of  quaint  detail  of  the  same  emperor’s 
hunting  experiences,  fhe  Chinese  interest  is  supplied  by  a 
Chinese  fairy  story,  written  by  Mr.  Laurence  Housman.  The 
literature  rather  than  the  politics  of  China  is  also  treated  in 
the  “  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,”  where  the  greatest  of  all 


Chinese  plays  “  Pi-Pa-Ki  ”  is  analysed,  a  play  of  which  “  almost 
every  word  has  become  the  subject  of  some  note  or  comment.”' 
Even  in  the  short  analysis  and  shorter  quotations  the  charm  of 
the  original  is  surprising — at  least  to  those  who  have  not 
before  looked  at  life  “  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view.” 
In  the  same  review  the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the 
metropolis  speaks  convincingly  of  “  Our  Absurd  System  of  Punish¬ 
ing  Crime.”  The  number  concludes  with  a  thoughtful  article  on 
the  most  important  part  of  the  South  African  problem  :  the 
question  of  the  native  races.  A  criticism  of  the  Higher-grade 
Board  Schools  is  spoilt  by  emphasis  on  mechanical  techni¬ 
calities.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  Arabian  Nights  allegory  of  Railway 
Reform  in  Great  Britain  in  the  “Fortnightly”  has  already 
attracted  some  attention.  It  is  humorous  and  for  such  work 
extremely  thorough,  but  like  most  allegories  it  becomes  weari¬ 
some  after  a  few  pages.  Sir  Robert  Hart  writes  on  “  China 
and  Non-China,”  and  gives  expression  to  the  growing  sympathy 
with  the  Chinese  philosophy  of  life.  The  antiquity  of  China, 
the  slowness  and  sureness  of  its  ways  appeals  to  him.  He 
concludes,  putting  the  words  into  a  Chinaman’s  mouth,  “  One  fine 
morning— it  may  be  a  hundred,  it  may  be  two  hundred  years 
hence — a  wave  of  patriotic  feeling  will  thrill  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  and  we  shall  say  ‘  Now  gentlemen  you 
can  go  home,’  and  home  they’ll  go.”  Andrew  Lang  writes 
critically  of  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  enticing  books  in  the 
world — Frazer’s  “Golden  Bough” — and  those  who  have  incon¬ 
tinently  admired  the  “  Love  Letters  of  an  Englishwoman  ”  will 
find  an  excellent  antidote  in  “Some  Eighteenth-Century  Love 
Letters.”  In  one  of  these  the  lover  recommends  his  lady  to- 
read,  among  other  books,  Locke’s  essay  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding,  Bacon’s  Essays,  and  a  History  of  the 
English  Constitution  1 

The  new  Liberal  review  is  very  Liberal.  Five  writers  have 
contributed  their  views  on  the  “  Liberal  Leadership,”  and  the 
conflicting  nature  of  their  views  is  suggestive  of  the  state  of 
the  party.  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  even 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  all  find  an  adherent.  Mr.  E.  T. 
Cook  writes  pleasantly  on  Ruskin  as  a  politician,  and  Professor 
Dowden  speaks  highly  of  Mr.  Kipling.  The  number  also 
contains  a  “Defence  of  Professional  Football,”  with  almost 
every  word  of  which  we  disagree. 

“  The  Law  Quarterly  Review.”  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons, 
Lim.  January  1901.  5^. 

There  is  no  article  of  exceptional  public  interest  in  this 
review,  most  of  them  being  of  an  exceedingly  technical  character. 
For  example  those  on  the  Lessor’s  Covenant  to  repair  ;  a 
curious  point  as  to  the  rights  of  the  lessees  ;  and  on  Powers  of 
Entry  for  securing  the  payment  of  rent  charges  and  the  rule 
against  perpetuities,  will  attract  the  conveyancer  by  their 
difficulty.  The  Seizure  of  the  “  Bundesrath  ”  is  a  study  of  the 
international  law  relating  to  the  seizure  of  neutral  vessels  carry¬ 
ing  contraband  between  neutral  ports  ;  and  the  writer  Mr.  j. 
Dundas  White  is  of  opinion  that  the  German  contention  that  the 
right  does  not  exist  has  the  support  of  the  English  authorities. 
The  articles  on  Copyright  Legislation  by  Mr.  Warwick  H. 
Draper,  and  on  the  Merchants  of  the  Staple  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Brodhurst,  are  very  readable  even  by  others  than  lawyers.  Mm 
H.  L.  Stephen  discusses  and  approves  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Special  Court  in  Cape  Colony  under  the  Indemnity  and  Special 
Tribunals  Act  which  acquitted  the  soldier  Smith  charged  with 
murder  for  shooting  a  prisoner  by  the  order  of  his  superior 
officer.  It  is  important  as  being  the  first  authoritative  decision 
on  the  position  of  a  soldier  who  commits  homicide  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  article  on  Assignment  of  Choses  in  Action- 
by  Sir  W.  R.  Anson  answers  the  question  of  the  necessity  for 
consideration  for  the  assignment.  The  Notes  of  Recent  Cases 
and  the  Reviews  of  Books  are  as  usual  a  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  Review. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

In  Fesseln  erster  Liebe.  By  Hans  Richter.  Dresden  und 
Leipzig  :  E.  Piersons  Verlag.  1901.  M.3. 

This  novel  is  not  without  power.  Its  theme  is  full  of  possi¬ 
bilities.  A  heroine  vowed  to  the  memory  of  a  dead  and  un¬ 
worthy  lover,  a  family  feud,  ancestral  pride  contending  with  com¬ 
mercial  greed,  these  elements  under  other  forms  might  have 
furnished  a  Greek  tragedy  ;  or  inspired  Shakespeare.  It  is  the 
rendering  of  the  theme  that,  to  our  mind,  fails.  The  heroic  and 
the  fatal  demand  intensity,  condensation,  repression.  But  the 
style  here  is  that  of  a  fluent  journalist.  Amici  hours  of  platitude 
the  dramatic  moments  lose  their  force.  The  character  of  Regina 
herself  is  fine  and  interesting.  She  springs  from  the  Branden- 
steins,  a  proud  and  egotistical  stock  of  provincial  squires.  A 
daily  devotee  at  the  tomb  of  her  dead  lover,  she  cannot  bring 
herself  to  love,  though  she  admires,  the  Graf  Ridholm  who  com¬ 
mands  the  regiment  stationed  at  Neuburg  ;  still  less  to  betroth 
herself  to  her  “  Twenty-five  per  cent.”  cousin  Alfred,  the  brother 
of  her  buried  idol.  Suddenly  Eckebrecht,  who  bears  the  name 
of  the  soldier  who  was  said  to  have  killed  that  lover  in  a  duel, 
comes  athwart  her  path.  How  she  struggles  with  her  passion 
for  his  noble,  generous  nature,  how  she  is  led  to  sacrifice, 
though  she  refuses  to  debase,  herself,  through  her  father’s  em- 
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Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES, 

NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

ABSOLUTE  SECORSTY  LARGE  BONUSES— LOW  PREMIUMS. 

Funds,  S3, 184,498.  Income,  £1409,317. 

Next  Bonus  due  ist  June,  1901. 

Offices:  2  &  S  The  Sanctuary ,  Westminster,  S.W. 


LOHe@N  HO  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNIIILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

New  Assurances,  1899,  £802,509.  Net  Premium  Income,  £250,074  3s.  5d. 

Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,411,107  19s.  3d. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN. 

With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit  Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  lsff.  kssurange  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISFIED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1 ,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 

Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C* 


Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp¬ 
son,  K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOPIN  ROBERT  F  REEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 


GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 


established  1848. 


NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary , 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON.  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society ,  Limited. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Hes&ei  Offices — IN’ ORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

So  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W. 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
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harrassments  ;  how,  too,  she  eventually  discovers  that  Ecke- 
brecht  is  the  slayer  of  her  hero,  and  only  finally  learns  that  tire 
slaughtered  man  was  a  base  profligate  who  committed  suicide 
—all  this  is  worth  the  reading.  Devotion,  passion,  disillusion¬ 
ment  are  the  notes  of  the  piece.  And  the  subsidiary  characters 
are  good.  The  bright  practical  sister  ;  the  serpentine,  heartless 
step-aunt  ;  the  hearty,  sympathetic  uncle.  Our  only  regret  is 
that  the  piece  is  not,  so  to  speak,  better  played. 

Am  Hof  Herrn  Karls.  By  Felix  Dahn.  Leipzig  :  Breitkopf 

und  Hartel.  1901.  M.6. 

These  four  stories  ot  Charlemagne’s  Court  might  be  entitled 
“  Prose  Idylls  of  the  King.”  Indeed,  in  more  than  one  respect, 
they  remind  us  of  Tennyson.  In  the  short  series  the  first  is  im¬ 
measurably  the  best.  The  figure  of  the  monk  Paulus,  who  is 
ready  to  sacrifice  his  dearly  loved  brother  so  as  to  redeem  his 
oath  to  the  dead  Adelperga,  stands  out  pale  and  purposeful  as 
a  revelation  almost  of  genius.  The  second  is  to  our  thinking  the 
next  best.  The  bluff,  jovial  and  yet  stern  justice  in  the  gate  of  the 
iron  monarch  strikes  one  as  a  northern  edition  of  the  qualities  of 
his  friend  and  ally  Haroun  A1  Raschid  ;  while  the  delicate, 
devoted  personality  of  his  wife  Hildegard — at  once  dainty  and 
resolute  -  attracts  and  absorbs  interest.  But  the  third  story  is 
tamer— even  trite  :  and  in  the  last  we  become  tired  of  the  Aix 
domestic  chronicle.  Rochefoucauld  said  “affected  simplicity 
is  a  refined  imposture  :  ”  not  for  one  moment  do  we  tax  Herr 
Dahn  with  this  foible.  But  the  modern  craving  throughout 
art  for  the  “  Primitive  ”  is  somewhat  liable  to  the  abuse. 
1  ennyson  himself  is  not  devoid  of  it ;  and  we  cannot  also  help 
feeling  that  Herr  Dahn,  like  Tennyson  again,  has  an  under¬ 
current  of  motive.  All  this  glorification  of  autocratic  master¬ 
fulness  subserves  the  Hapsburg,  and  the  present  German  Court 
tendency.  The  breath  of  the  eighth  century  is  not  to  be  caught 
again.  It  is  too  strong,  too  certain,  too  simple  fora  generation 
as  complex  as  ours.  But,  at  all  events,  Herr  Dahn  escapes  the 
-  mysticism  of  Maeterlinck.  In  his  interpretations  lurk  no 
symbols.  All  is  massive,  direct,  restrained,  distinguished. 
I  he  style  is  more  that  of  a  Greek  tragedy  than  of  a  Frankish 
record.  All  the  same,  we  could  not,  as  we  read,  help  regretting 
that  Heine  had  never  treated  so  congenial  a  theme.  The 
“  subjective  ”  style  is  the  only  convincing  one  to  modern 
ears.  Men  want  to  view  the  perspective  of  the  past  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  present.  But  we  desire  neither  to  cavil  nor 
to  lecture  It  is  the  strength  of  this  short  performance  that 
has  suggested  our  reflections  ;  and  we  are  grateful  to  the 
author  for  a  piece  of  genuinely  creative  work. 

Laskans  :  eine  Dichtung.  By  Arthur  Pfungst-Ferd.  Berlin  : 

Diimmlers  Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1901.  M.2.40. 

I  his  is  a  labyrinthine  “  poem  ”  in  “  Don  Juan  ”  metre.  There 
is  next  to  no  action  in  it  ;  but  reams  of  moralisation.  Laskaris 
the  young  starts  with  Philalethes  the  old  on  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  from  Cyprus.  We  are  sorry  that  they  started  :  and  why 
from  Cyprus?  They  halt  at  various  places  and  ejaculate 
volumes  of  emotional  platitude.  Eventually  they  meet  again. 
We  are  treated  to  Dresden  and  Poland  ;  several  ladies,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Aphrodite  ;  and  a  child  or  so.  Hardly  anything  is 
done  ;  and  the  sentiments  are  very  old.  “  The  sort  of  Cantos 
that  line  portmanteaus.”  And  there  are  252  pages  !  “  Think  of 
it  ;  ”  wade  “  in  it  then,  if  you  can  !  ”  “  Lang  ”  is  German  for 

“  long.”  “Langweilig”  is  German  for — this  production  ; — and 
life  is  too  short.  So  is  temper. 

Biihnen-Geschichten.  By  Hartl-Mitius.  Dresden  und  Leipzig  : 

E.  Pierson’s  Verlag.  1901.  M.2. 

A  smoking-room  book  ;  certainly  not  a  drawing-room  book. 
And  yet  these  light  stories  of  light  people  are  not  insignificant. 
Seldom  do  they  ridicule  their  themes.  In  their  occasional 
unpleasantness  is  human  nature.  Two  of  the  romances — 
both  tragic — strike  us  as  really  forcible.  One  is  “  Gretchen  ;  ” 
the  tale  of  a  girl  rescued  from  suicide  by  a  disinterested  mer¬ 
chant  :  she  becomes  a  great  “  prima  donna  ”  only  to  be  fatally 
injured  on  the  stage  at  a  supreme  performance  of  “  Faust,”  and 
to  ejaculate  how  far  better  it  would  have  been  to  let  her  die 
painlessly  at  first  in  the  river.  The  other,  the  story  of  a  ballet- 
girl,  who  also  attains  operatic  celebrity  and  a  brilliant  marriage, 
but  commits  suicide  from  absorbing  love  of  her  husband.  The 
Style  throughout  is  trenchant  and  unpretentious  ;  of  the  French 
school,  though  perhaps  without  the  French  touch.  But  the  work 
is  not  inspwiting  ;  it  is  redolent  of  nerve-pessimism  ;  and  we 
hope  that  its  author  will  essay  a  higher  and  a  longer  flight. 

Jugendennnerungoi  und Bekenntnisse.  By  Paul  Heyse.  Berlin  : 

Wilhelm  Hertz.  1900.  M.6. 

We  confess  to  some  disappointment.  Paul  Lleyse  is  poet, 
novelist,  always  artist.  He  is  already  classical  in  Germany  ;  and 
we  associate  him  with  perpetual  charm.  It  is  just  this  charm 
which  to  some  extent  this  volume  lacks.  What  interesting 
people  and  things  the  author  must  have  known  and  seen  ;  what 
fascinating  recollections  descend  to  him  by  inheritance  !  His 
father  was  tutor  in  the  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy  household,  and 
the  son  might  well  have  vouchsafed  us  another  glimpse  of  that 
distinguished  family.  Then,  again,  he  was  eighteen  during  the 
ferment  of  1848  in  which  so  much  talent  was  fatally  engaged. 
Of  these  things  and  their  like  we  glean  nothing.  He  begins 
with  his  own  family — the  old  scholar-line  of  his  patrician  father, 
the  older  “aristocratic”  house  of  his  Jewishly  descended 


mother.  The  account  of  the  Saalings  both  in  Berlin  and  Frank¬ 
fort  is  romantic.  They  were  all  clever  and  all  comely.  Not 
without  reason  does  Heyse  speak  of  his  own  “West  Oriental” 
temperament — a  phrase  which  the  present  writer  may  be  par¬ 
doned  for  saying  he  used  as  far  back  as  1881.  Of  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  he  speaks  much.  Of  Geibel,  fifteen  years  his  senior,  and 
of  Kugel  at  Berlin  ;  of  his  college  friend  Abeken,  of  Professor 
Bernays  in  Bonn.  There  are  distant  glimpses,  too,  of  Hegel, 
and  later  of  Lassalle.  That  “  Italian  journey  ”  so  inevitable  in 
German  autobiography  follows.  He  sees  much  of  artists  and 
art  ;  but  names  like  “  Muhr  ”  and  “  Pollack  ”  do  not  mean  much 
to  English  ears.  A  few  beautiful  eyes  are  introduced — how- 
many  more  the  handsome  young  student  must  have  met  !  And 
those  of  an  English  lady  at  the  Carnival  inspire  him  to  write  the 
following  tolerable  attempt  in  a  foreign  language  : 

“  Such  is  old  Carnival’s  stern  sentence, 

After  short  joy  long  sorrow  and  repentance. 

Fresh  flowers,  sweet  confetti,  sweeter  eyes, 

Are,  in  his  lovely  malice,  his  allies. 

And  the  poor  victim  makes — O  irony  ! — 

A  trophy  to  his  own  fair  enemy.” 

Gregorovius  too,  the  historian,  and  Burckhardt  the  archaeologist, 
come  under  personal  review.  Then  we  pass  to  “  old  Munich 
and  King  Max”  in  the  ’fifties  with  Bodensted  the  poet  and  a 
royal  interview  as  accompaniments.  Kaulbach  the  painter 
also  figures  ;  and  the  first  compositions  of  the  young  Heyse 
are  duly  chronicled.  A  club  of  “  Literati” — The  Symposium — 
and  early  dramas  succeed.  The  Tyrol  and  Vienna  close  the 
“  Recollections.”  The  “Confessions”  form  a  separate  episode. 
In  these  there  is  no  spice  either  of  Rousseau  or  De  Musset ; 
nothing  either  psychological  or  sentimental.  A  “first-love” 
story,  many  friendships  and  much  endeavour  pervade  them. 
He  premises  justly  that  an  analysis  of  his  own  compositions 
profits  the  world  as  little  as  the  author  ;  and  he  cites  Goethe’s 
“No  verse  of  mine  by  vaunt  was  tainted. 

What  I  have  painted  I  have  painted.” 

Instead  therefore  of  disclosing  the  springs  of  inspiration,  he 
gives  us  little  lectures  on  lyrics  drama  and  his  development  of 
the  novel.  His  own  works  are  introduced  into  all  of  these,  but 
we  are  only  allowed  to  survey  them  from  the  outside.  On  the 
whole  the  book  strikes  us  as  mere  memento.  It  is  devoid  of 
atmosphere  ;  and  gives  one  the  impression  of  a  careful  selec¬ 
tion  from  old  diaries  rather  than  a  spontaneous  outflow  of  an 
aspiring  soul.  For  aspiring — true  to  the  Homeric  motto  of 
iillv  dpurreveiv  which  his  father  inculcated — Heyse  has  ever 
been.  But  the  volume  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  auto¬ 
biographies  are  seldom  satisfactory.  Great  men  are  best 
revealed  either  through  their  own  works  and  letters,  or  by  the 
sympathetic  treatment  of  posterity.  Very  few  can  compose 
their  own  epitaph  ;  or,  having  done  so,  hope  to  detain  the 
bystander.  A  few  contemporary  compatriots  may  be  pleased, 
but  Europe  will  hold  aloof. 

Auf  Irrwegen.  By  Jonas  Lie.  Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  Mathilde  Mann.  Munich  :  Albert  Langen.  1900.  M.4. 

We  are  glad  that  its  German  dress  enables  us  to  introduce 
this  latest  work  of  the  great  Danish  author  to  a  public  so  un¬ 
familiar  with  him  as  ours.  We  can  only  say  that  it  is  a 
marvellous  work,  at  once  realistic  and  ideal.  It  depicts  the 
will-o’-the-wisp  of  speculation  as  a  luring  and  possessing  demon. 
Faste  Forland,  the  hero,  is  a  young  architect  tingling  with 
ideas.  He  has  a  rich  miserly  uncle,  whom  he  persuades  to 
lend  him  a  sum  for  his  great  enterprise,  the  conversion  of  the 
sea-town  into  a  watering-place  lit  by  electricity.  But  these 
high  plans  are  only  a  vent  for  his  restless,  ambitious  and 
versatile  brain.  It  is  the  idea  that  holds  him.  He  is  gradually 
and  reluctantly  led  through  the  slippery  mire  ;  and  only  after 
the  awful  crash  which  desolates  his  native  place  touches  firm 
land  again.  His  good  genius  is  Bera  Gylling,  whose  deep, 
loyal  nature  is  portrayed  with  surprising  force  ;  so  is  that  of  the 
cynical  uncle;  and  of  the  mother  who  “believes  with  one 
hand  and  reflects  with  the  other.”  The  people  are  all  common¬ 
place  in  their  surroundings,  but  the  author  proves  that  nobody 
is  hackneyed  when  really  comprehended.  Human  nature  is 
here  unveiled  from  the  inside  and  not,  as  too  often,  paraded 
from  the  outside.  We  look  forward  eagerly  to  the  next  work 
of  this  master. 

The  January  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  contains  a 
most  interesting  paper  on  the  late  Professor  Max  Muller  by 
Lady  Blennerhassett,  who  writes  as  well  in  her  own  German  as 
in  her  acquired  English.  And  there  is  also  an  article  on  the 
curious  album  collected  to  defray  a  doctor’s  fee  at  the  Frank¬ 
fort  Congress  of  1848.  It  was  presented  to  Saxe-Coou rg  by 
Consul  Gerson, 'and  contains  many  lights  by  many  leaders. 

The  Neue  Deutsche  Rundschau  comprises  a  striking  prose- 
poem,  “  The  Parable  of  the  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins,”  by 
G.  D’Annunzm  :  we  presume  it  must  be  a  translation  ;  also  an 
essay  by  J.  Wassermann  on  “The  Art  of  Style.”  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  however  to  analyse  the  requisites  of  what  after 
all  depends  on  fine  native  aptitudes.  Die  Nation  for  the  second 
half  of  Decemoer  has  an  article  by  T.  Barth  on  Field- Marshal 
Blumenthal. 
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CRAVEN 

Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  “What  I  eall  the  ‘Arcadia’  in  ‘My  Lady 
Nicotine’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 

i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3;  P0ST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wapdoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq„  W. 

OK  AGENTS. 


When  Buying  a  Bicycle, 

look  at  the  tyres.  If  tiiey  are  net 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price 


Trade  Mark. 


The  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  Ltd.,  Alma  St.,  Coventry. 

160  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


Branches  : — Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE 


COFFEE. 


&  SLOE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


F  D  D  €5 ?  CS  THE  most 

EL  1  1  O  O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING 


COCOA 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free, 

it  F>  W  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
VliDi  FOB  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

DIABETES 
49s-  WHISKY. 

OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BAlCK  &  CO. 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Ls  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Third  Edition.  30th  Thousand.  Price  6d. 


Strength  and 

bourne  Grove,  W. 


*  Their  Relation  to  Health  and  the 
EHir'iSBEBC?  >  Senses,  and  their  Bearing  on 
Beauty.— Mr.  Lennox  Peirson,  36  Richmond  Road,  West- 


A  PERFECT 
FLOW  of 
INK  which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to  Celerity 
and  Comfort 
in  writing. 


Made  in  3  Sizes 

AT 

10/0,  16/6, 

25/“, 

UP  TO 

£18  18s. 

Post  Free. 


SOLD  By  ALL  STATIONERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

IKOLISSE,  TODD 
|93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St.,  W.,  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO’S,  37  Avenue  de  l’Opdra,  Paris. 


HfEBGC. — VIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Botr. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14«/6  0/3 

sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


§T.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the.  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the.  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6 


9/9 


S  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Eottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


m,  j.  corns  browne’s  rnmtm. 


THE  OBI  GIST  AL  AHB  ONLY  GEFI  DIME. 


e*.romAL  Aim 


*z.r  o&tfuuuk 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

OHLOROflYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 


“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  ol  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodynb.” — See 
Lancet ,  i  December.  1864. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iAd.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

C/vt  t* *  TV  T  a  WTIiy  AfTIl 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 

t/W  v/  WWVV" 

On  MONDAY  NEXT.  Royal  4to.  30s.  net. 

THE  WSLDFOWLER 

IN 

SCOT LAND 

By  JOHN  GUILLE  MILLAIS,  F.Z.S.,  &c. 

Author  of  “  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt,”  “  British  Deer  and 
Their  Horns,”  &c. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  after  a  Drawing 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Bart.,  P.K.A.,  8  Photogravure 
Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates,  and  50  Illustrations  from 
the  Author’s  Drawings  and  from  Photographs. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Album  of  Drawings,  An  (James  Guthrie).  R.  Brimley  Johnson. 
Practical  Art-Gallery,  The :  Collection  of  Examples  of  Fine  and 
Applied  Art  (Dr.  George  Idirth).  January  and  February 
(2  parts).  Grevel.  is.  net  each. 

Biography. 

“English  Writers  of  To-day”:  Bret  Harte  (T.  Edgar  Pemberton). 
Greening.  35-.  6d. 

Classics. 

“Clarendon  Press  Series”:  Euripides,  Hecuba  (Edited  by  Charles 
Buller  Ileberden).  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  2 s.  6 d. 
Livy  :  Book  XXI.  (George  G.  Loane).  Blackie.  2 s.  6 d. 

Fiction. 

Marked  with  a  Cipher  (Winefride  Trafford-Taunton).  Downey.  6s. 
The  Aftertaste  (Compton  Reade).  Greening.  6s. 

The  Prettiness  of  Fools  (Edgar  Hewitt).  Greening.  6.r. 

The  Bishop’s  Gambit  (Thomas  Cobb).  Grant  Richards.  6.c. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “SILVER  LIBRARY.” 

EIGLISM  SEAMEI  IN  THE  Six¬ 
teenth  CENTURY.  By  James  A.  Froude.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


NEW  AND  CPIEAPER  EDITION. 

SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  of  EDWARD 

BOUVERIE  PUSEY,  D.D.  Edited  and  prepared  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  Rev.  J.  O.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  Cuddesdon ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  C.  E. 
Newbolt,  M.A.,  Canon  and  Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s.  With  a 
Photogravure  reproduction  of  the  Bust  of  Dr.  Pusey  by  George 
Richmond,  R.A. ,  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Pusey  House, 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 


THE  EXAMPLE  of  the  PASSIOM : 

being  Addresses  given  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  at  the  Mid-day 
Service  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  in  Holy 
Week,  and  at  the  Three-Hours’  Service  on  Good  Friday,  1897. 
By  B.  W.  Randolph,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Ely  Theological 
College,  Plon.  Canon  of  Ely,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Small  8vo.  2s.  net. 


WORKS  BY  S.  J.  STONE,  M.A. 

Late  Vicar  of  All  Hallows,  City  of  London. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  _  IMTERGESSIOM,  and 

other  Poems.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

LAYS  ©F  IOMI,  and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 


NEW  ROMANCE  BY  A.  W.  MARCHMONT. 

II  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN. 

By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont, 

Author  of  “  By  Right  of  Sword,”  “A  Dash  for  a  Throne,”  &c. 
With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“A  delightfully  exciting  novel.” — Guardian. 

“It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  popular  ‘  thriller  ’  except  bad  English.” 

<c  /-p,  .  .  .  ....  Academy. 

The  story  fairly  bristles  with  exciting  incidents,  in  every  chapter  is  a  hair¬ 
breadth  escape  from  sudden  death,  a  perilous  enterprise  successfully  accomplished, 
or^the  results  of  failure  dexterously  evaded.” — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

“  An  interesting  and  well-told  story  of  the  adventures  of  Gerald  Winthrop,  the 
son  of  an  English  father  and  a  Roumanian  mother,  in  pursuance  of  a  diplomatic 
mission  in  Bulgaria.  The  book  is  cleverly  written,  the  interest  is  fully  maintained 
throughout,  and  the  illustrations  b}'  D.  Murray  Smith  are  good.” 

Leeds  Mercury. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 


VOCES  POPULS. 

(Reprinted  from  Punch.) 

By  F.  AHSTJE3Y’,  Author  of  “Vice  Versa,”  &c. 


SECOND  SERIES. 

With  25  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 

Crown  Svo.  3s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 
Contents : 


An  Evening  with  a  Conjurer 
At  the  Tudor  Exhibition 
In  an  Omnibus 

At  a  Sale  of  High-class  Sculpture 
At  the  Guelph  Exhibition 
At  the  Royal  Academy 
At  the  Horse  Show 
At  a  Dance 

At  the  British  Museum 

The  Travelling  Menagerie 

At  the  Regent  Street  Tussaud’s 

At  the  vlilitary  Exhibition 

At  the  French  Exhibition 

In  the  Mall  on  Drawing-room  Day 

At  a  Parisian  Caf£  Chantant 


At  a  Garden  Party 

At  the  Military  Tournament 

Free  Speech 

The  Riding-class 

The  Impromptu  Charade-party 

A  Christmas  Romp 

On  the  Ice 

In  a  Fog 

Bricks  without  Straw 
At  a  Music  Hall 
A  Recitation  under  Difficulties 
Bank  Holiday 

A  Row  in  the  Pit ;  or,  the  Obstructive 
Hat 


***  VOCBS  FOPUI/I.  First  Series.  With  20  Illustrations 
by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.  Crown  Svo.  3s.  net. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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History. 

The  Men  Who]  Made  the  Nation :  An  Outline  of  United  States 
History  from  1760  to  1865  (Edwin  Erie  Sparks).  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  8r.  6 d. 

China  :  Ller  History,  Diplomacy  and  Commerce  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day  (E.  Id.  Parker).  Murray.  8r.  net. 
Mediaeval  Towns  :  Rome  (Norwood  Young).  Dent.  4-r.  6 d. 

Law. 

Ilardcastle  on  Statutory  Law  (W.  F.  Craies.  Third  Edition). 
Stevens  and  Haynes. 

School  Books. 

Blackie’s  Continental  Geography  Readers  :  Europe.  Blackie.  ir. 
“Self  Educator  Series,”  Edited  by  John  Adams:  German  (John 
Adams).  Plodder  and  Stoughton.  2 s.  6 d. 

Dent’s  School  Grammar  of  Modern  French  (G.  Id.  Clark  and  C.  J. 
Murray).  Dent.  3-r.  6d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

“The  Century  Science  Series”: — Michael  Faraday:  His  Life  and 
Work  (Silvanus  T.  Thompson).  Cassell.  2s.  6 d. 

Greek  Thinkers  :  A  Plistory  of  Ancient  Philosophy  (Theodor 
Gomperz.  Authorised  Edition.  Vol.  I.  Translated  by  Laurie 
Magnus).  Murray.  14.L  net. 

Laboratory  Companion  for  Use  with  Shenstone’s  Inorganic  Chemistry 
(W.  A.  Shenstone).  Arnold,  ir.  6 d. 

Deschanel’s  Natural  Philosophy.  Part  III  :  Electricity  (J.  D.  Everett). 
Blackie.  4 r.  6 d. 

Sport. 

Kings  of  the  Rod,  Rifle,  and  Gun  (“  Thormanby.”  2  vols.). 
Idutchinson.  24 s.  net. 

Theology. 

Plermaphro-Deity :  The  Mystery  of  Divine  Genius  (Eliza  Barton 
Lyman).  Saginaw,  Michigan  :  Saginaw  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company. 

Two  Lectures  on  the  Gospels  (F.  C.  Burkitt).  Macmillan.  2s.  6d. 
net. 

The  Risen  Master  :  A  Sequel  to  Pastor  Pastorum  (Rev.  Henry 
Latham).  Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell  and  Co.  6s. 

Sermons  on  Faith  and  Doctrine  (by  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett.  Edited 
by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Plon.  W.  H.  Fremantle).  Murray.  Js.  6 d. 
The  Fatal  Opulence  of  Bishops  :  An  Essay  on  a  Neglected  Ingredient 
of  Church  Reform  (Hubert  Flandley).  Black.  5 s. 

Roman  Catholicism  as  a  Factor  in  European  Politics  (Fred  C. 

Conybeare).  Skeffington.  3L  6 d. 

Truth  and  Reality  (John  Smyth).  Edinburgh  :  Clark.  4 s. 

Travel. 

Abyssinia :  Through  the  Lion-Land  to  the  Court  of  the  Lion  of 
Judah  (Herbert  Vivian).  Pearson.  15^. 

Verse. 

Burns  from  Heaven,  with  some  Other  Poems  (Hamish  Hendry). 
Grant  Richards.  3.J.  6 d.  net. 

Ballads  of  Ghostly  Shires :  Folk-Lore  Verses  (George  Bartram). 
Greening.  2 s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Clearing-LIouses  :  Their  History,  Methods,  and  Administration 
(James  G.  Cannon).  Smith,  Elder,  ior.  6 d. 

Debrett’s  Idouse  of  Commons  and  the  Judicial  Bench  (1901).  Dean 
and  Son.  7 s. 

De  L’Authenticite  de  la  Legende  de  Saint  Franjois  dite  des  Trois 
Compagnons  (par  Paul  Sabatier,  auteur  de  “La  vie  de  Saint 
Francois  d’Assise  ”).  Paris. 

Englishwoman’s  Love-Letters,  An.  Unicorn  Press.  2s.  6 d.  net. 
L’lndustne  et  le  Commerce  de  l’Espagne,  avec  huit  tableaux  statis- 
tiques  hors  texte,  (par  Gaston -Rontier.  Cinquieme  Edition). 
Paris :  Soudier.  sfr. 

Memorandum  on  Some  Indian  Questions  prepared  for  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston  (John  Murdoch).  Madras  :  A.  T. 
Scott.  3  annas. 

Mind  of  the  Century,  The  (Reprinted  from  the  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”). 
Unwin.  2  s. 
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Northern  Georgia  Sketches  (Will  N.  Harben).  Chicago  :  McClurg. 
$1.00 

Psyche,  1902  (William  Wilbraham  Ford).  Spiers  and  Pond.  I s.  net. 

Self’s  the  Man  (John  Davidson).  Grant  Richards.  5j.  net. 
Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform,  The  (Joseph  Rowntree  and 
Arthur  Sherwell.  Popular  Edition,  Abridged).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6 d.  net. 

Water  Difficulty,  The  :  A  Suggested  Solution  (Thomas  A.  Welton). 
Downey. 

Works  of  Lord  Byron.  New,  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  : — 
Letters  and  Journals.  Vol.  V.  (Edited  by  Rowland  E.  Prothero). 
Murray.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February. 

The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d. 

The  Fortnightly  Review,  2s.  6d. 

The  Nineteenth  Century,  2 s.  6 d. 

The  National  Review,  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Contemporary  Review,  2s.  6d. 

The  New  Liberal  Review,  ir. 

The  Strand  Magazine,  6d. 

The  Sunday  Strand,  6d. 

The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6 d. 

The  Captain,  6 d. 

The  Windsor  Magazine,  6d. 

The  Universal  Magazine,  6 d. 

Harper’s  Monthly,  is. 

The  Plumanitarian,  6d. 

The  School  World,  6 d. 

St.  Nicholas,  if. 

The  American  Historical  Review,  $1. 

Crampton’s  Magazine,  6d. 

The  United  Service  Magazine,  2 s. 

The  Northern  Counties  Magazine,  6d.  net. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,  if.  4 d. 

Macmillan’s  Magazine,  if. 

Temple  Bar,  if. 

The  Cornhill  Magazine,  if. 


MESSRS.  SILL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Compute  Co.talogxie  post  free  on  application. 


Crown  4to.  ios.  6d.  net. 

HOLBEIM’S  “AMBASSADORS.”  The  Picture 

and  the  Men.  A_  Historical  Study.  By  Mary  F.  S.  Hervey.  With 
25  Illustrations,  giving  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Details  illustrating  Sources 
of  Holbein’s  Work. 


Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT.  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND  (1500-1800).  By  Reginald  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Architect.  With  Drawings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations. 


SECOND  EDITION,  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

GREGORO¥IUS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  ROME  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Mrs..  Hamilton.  .Vol.  I.  New  Edition,  Revised,  with  Biographical  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Portrait  of  Gregorovius. 


Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

MEMLINC.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale,  late  Keeper 

of.the  National  Art  Library.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Fronti¬ 
spiece.  [ Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

WINCHESTER.  By  R.  T.  Warner,  New  College, 

Oxford.  With  40  Illustrations.  \Bell's  Great  Piiblic  Schools. 


Small  8vo.  2s. 

GOLF,  By  FI.  S.  Everard.  New  and  Cheaper 

Issue.  With  22  Illustrations.  [All  England  Series. 

CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BYAM  SHAW. 

NEW  VOLUME.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather,  2s.  net. 

KING  HENRY  IY.  Part  I. 


BOHN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY. 

Including  the_  Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Edited,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey,  Editor  of  “  Gray  and  his  Friends, ” 
&c.  Vol.  I.  3s.  6d. 

The  knowledge,  displayed  by  the  editor  is  so  wide  and  accurate  and  the  manner 
so  excellent  that  this  edition  of  Gray’s  Letters  ought  to  be  the  final  and  authoritative 
edition.” — Pilot. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ITALIAM 

LITERATURE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DANTE.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Adolf  Gaspary,  together  with  the  Author’s  Additions  to  the 
Italian  Translation  (1887),  and  with  Supplementary  Biographical  Notes  (1887- 
1899),  by  Herman  Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  3s.  6d. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CICERO.  The  whole 

extant  Correspondence  in  Chronological  Order.  Translated  into  English  by 
Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  4  vols.  5s.  each. 


MESSRS.  OIOBY,  LOIS,  &  OO.’S 

MSW  LIST. 


New  Popular  Six-Shilling  Novels. 


LUCAS  CLEEVE’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

AS  THE  TWIG  IS  BEPST. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Lazarus,”  “  The  Woman  Who  Wouldn’t,’  &c. 


GERTRUDE  WARDEN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

A  SYNDICATE  OF  SINNERS. 

By  the  Author  of  11  The  Wooing  of  a  Fairy,”  “  Sentimental  Sex,”  &c. 


MEW  NOVEL  BY  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

A  WHEEL  OF  FIRE. 

By  the  Author  of  “  A  Girl  in  a  Thousand,”  “  The  Queen  Wasp,”  &c. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  BAUBET  AND  SHERARD. 

MY  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. 


LE  VOLEUR’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  GHAM-PINGTON  MYSTERY. 

Athenceum. — “  A  highly  exciting  and  graphic  tale  ..  the  narrative  is  short  and 
crisp,  and  there  is  no  small  amount  of  skill  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  presented.” 


RICHARD  MARSH’S  NEW  BOOK. 

AN  ARISTOCRATIC  DETECTIVE, 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Beetle,”  “  Frivolities,”  “  The  Chase  of  the  Ruby,”  &c. 


FERGUS  HUME’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SHYLOCtC  OF  THE  RIVER. 

Belfast  News. — “  Is  as  good  if  not  better  than  anything  Mr.  Fergus  Hume  has 
yet  written,  showing  a  masterly  handling  of  a  powerful  plot.  It  is  certain  to  have  a 
large  sale.”  \Scc071d  Edition. 


SECOND  L  VE.  By  T.  W.  Speight, 

Author  of  “  The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke,”  “  The  Chains  of  Circumstance,”  &c. 
People.  — “  A  well-planned  and  smartly  written  romance.” 

Dundee  Advertiser. — “The  novel  is  undoubtedly  one  of  this  gifted  author’s 
cleverest  stories.” 


G.  RERESFORD  FIl  ZGERALD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MINOR  CANON. 

By  the  Author  of  “  An  Odd  Career,”  “  The  Fleeting  Show,”  &c. 

Glasgow  Herald. — “The  story  is  well  written.  The  portrait  of  the  Canon  him¬ 
self  is  drawn  with  considerable  strength  and  skill.” 

Liverpool  Courier. — “The  story  is  admirably  told,  and  some  of  the  characters 
are  exceedingly  well  depicted.” 


MAY  CRGMMELIN’S  LATEST  BOOK. 

THE  VEREKER  FAMILY. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Divil-May-Care,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece.  Second  Edition. 


J.  E.  MUDDOCK’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

KATE  CAMERON  OF  BRUX. 

Literary  World. — “  Mr.  Muddock  displays  considerable  skill  in  transporting  his 
readers  into  a  past  epoch.  The  style  is  bright  and  spirited  throughout.” 

Bradford  Observer. — “  The  book  is  written  with  much  spirit . Mr.  Muddock 

may  be  congratulated  on  having  provided  his  readers  with  an  entertaining  and 
interesting  book.” 

Western  Mail. — “  A  skilful  and  fascinating  story  treating  of  life  amongst  High¬ 
land  clans  in  a  lawless  period.  The  story  abounds  with  exciting  episodes,  and  will 
be  welcomed  by  all  who  like  thrilling  adventures.” 


ONE  OF  MANY.  By  Vera  Macha. 

Western  Mail. — “An  interesting  novel . the  characters  are  drawn  with  bold¬ 

ness  and  effectiveness.” 

Lloyd's. — “A  well-written  story . the  character-drawing  is  very  sharp  and 

good.” 

Western  Mercury. — “  The  authoress  has  woven  an  absorbingly  interesting  story 
around  a  rather  complicated  plot,  the  gradual  unravelling  of  the  skeins  of  which  at 
once  arouses  and  then  thoroughly  sustains  the  unflagging  interest  of  the  reader  from 

the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  novel  is  uncommonly  well  constructed . the  heroine 

is  a  charmingly  drawn  character.  The  novel  is  well  worth  reading.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  The  book  is  well  put  together.” 

Leeds  Mercury. — “The  story  told  with  considerable  skill.” 

Nottingham  Guardian. — “  A  novel  of  considerable  merit.  The  author ,  has 
handled  her  theme  with  exceptional  ability,  and  her  story  is  deeply  interesting.’ 


London :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


London:  DIGBY,  LONG  &  CO.,  18  Bouverie  Street,  E.C. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER, 

No.  238.  February,  1901. 

AN  EPITAPH. 

VICTORIA  THE  GOOD  :  A  SONNET.  By  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O. 

LAST  MONTH— THE  QUEEN.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 

MY  WAYS  AND  DAYS  IN  EUROPE  AND  IN  INDIA.  By  His  Highness 
the  Maharajah  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  G.C.S.I. 

THE  ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL.  By  Arthur  B. 
Markham,  M.P. 

CLEARING  NATAL.  By  L.  Oppenheim. 

SHAM  VERSUS  REAL  HOME  DEFENCE.  By  Colonel  Lonsdale  Hale. 
BUR  ABSURD  SYSTEM  OF  PUNISHING  CRIME.  By  Robert  Anderson, 
C.B.,  LL.D.,  ( Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police  of  the  Metropolis). 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  SOUL  OF  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE.  By  George  Moore. 
THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  DOCTRINE  OF  INDULGENCES.  By 
Herbert  Paul. 

“PI-PA-KI,  OR  SAN-POU-TSONG.”  By  Professor  Hutcheson  Macaulay 
Posnett,  LL.D. 

THE  HIGHER  GRADE  BOARD  SCHOOLS.  By  Sir  Joshua  Fitch. 
WHAT  WERE  THE  CHERUBIM  ?  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Shythe  Palmer. 
OFFICIAL  OBSTRUCTION  OF  ELECTRIC  PROGRESS.  By  Professor 
J.  A.  Fleming,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 

“THE  SOURCES  OF  ISLAM.”  ( A  Letter  to  the  Editor.)  By  the  Rev.  W. 
St.  Clair-Tisdall. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  NATIVE  RACES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By 
John  Macdonell,  C.B. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


RUB  YARD  KIPLING. 

RAILWAY  REFORM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  : 

A  SATIRE  by  RUDYARD  KIPLING. 

SEE 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

For  FUBRXTAIIY,  vriiicli  also  contains  : 

SIR  ROBERT  HART’S  Third  Article  on  CHINA. 

ANDREW  LANG  on  “THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH.” 

GEOFFREY  C.  NOEL  on  SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLITICS. 

.MAJOR  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS  on  GREAT  ARMIES  AND  THEIR 
COST. 

CALCHAS  on  THE  CRUX  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

TWO  ARTICLES  on  WAR  OFFICE  REFORM. 

A  SHORT  STORY  by  MAARTEN  MAARTENS. 

A  SONNET,  entitled  DEATH. 


Price  2s.  6d.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  FEBRUARY  Issue  of 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Will  contain  the  following  Articles : — 

THE  QUEEN.  By  Mrs.  Emily  Crawford. 

LORD  WOLSELEY  AS  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF.  By  “  Nemo.” 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EUROPE  ON  ASIA.  By  Meredith  Townsend. 
SCIENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE.  By  Sir  Edmund  Verney. 

RUSSIA  AND  THE  “OPEN  DOOR."  By  A  Russian  Publicist. 
CHRISTIANITY  AND  PUBLIC  LIFE.  By  D.  S.  Cairns. 

BERLIOZ.  By  Ernest  Newman. 

MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN'S  “ENGLILH  UTILITARIANS.”  By  William 
Graham. 

NATIONAL  MILITARY  REFORM.  By  Colonel  F.  N.  Maude. 
CO-OPERATORS,  THE  STATE,  AND  THE  HOUSING  QUESTION.  By 
Gilbert  Slater. 

THE  NOVELS  OF  M.  RENfi  BAZIN.  By  Edmund  Gosse. 

THE  SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff. 

THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT.  By  Herbert  Paul. 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers ,  or  of 

THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  13  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  AH  DIO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE : 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

Oj  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  £>s.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free . 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


BLACK  WOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1024.  FEBRUARY,  1901.  2s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  THE  PROFESSOR.  By  A.  Lincoln  Green. 

CRICKE  (  REFORM. 

■MALADMINISTRATION  OF  MESSES.  By  Colonel  H.  Knollys. 

A  DOUBLE  BUGGY  AT  LAHEY’S  CREEK.  By  Henry  Lawson. 

TvIY  HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

ERISKAY  AND  PRINCE  CHARLES:  Some  Unwritten  Memories  of 
the  ’45  By  A.  Goodrich-Fkeer. 

DOOM  CASTLE  :  A  ROMANCE.  By  Neil  Mohro.  Chapters  X  VI. -XIX. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

The  Return  of  Lord  Roberts — The  Philosophy  of  the  Crowd — 
Australian  Federation— Hysterical  Reforms — The  Neglect  of 
Modern  Languages — The  Place  of  French  and  German  in  our 
Education— The  Exclusiveness  of  Universities— A  Masterpiece 
of  Scholarship. 

LAND  PURCHASE. 

FOREIGN  UNDESIRABLES. 

.QUEEN  VICTORIA.  “Most  greatly  lived,  this  Star  of  England.” 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

Contents  for  FEBHIJaBY  1901. 

1. — EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

2. — THE  BED  ROCK  OF  ARMY  REFORM.  By  Major  Count  Gleichen, 

C.M.G. 

3— THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY.  By  Captain  W.  E. 
Cairnes. 

4.— A  PLEA  FOR  REINFORCEMENTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By 
H.  W  Wilson. 

-5.— ROUMANIA  AS  A  PERSECUTING  POWER.  By  F.  C.  Conybeare. 
6.— TO  BOWL  OR  TO  THROW?  By  W.  J.  Ford. 

8. — AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 
g.  MAFFIA  AND  OMERTA.  By  Richard  Bagot. 

10.  STOCK  JOBBING  COMPANIES.  By  W.  R.  Lawson. 

. T 1 . — EMERSON.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

12.  THE  OUTLOOK  IN  SPAIN.  By  Hon.  Lionel  R.  Holland. 

1  —GREATER  BRITAIN. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St  E  C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 
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DEDICATES  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER  LATE  MAJ ESTY 
i$!UEEM  VICTORIA. 

THE  ROYAL  HOUSEHOLD, 

By  W.  A.  LINDSAY,  Q.C. 

Windsor  Herald. 

Price  25s.  net. 

This  work  is  at  present  especially  interesting ,  as  it  contains  a 
record  of  all  those  in  waiting  from  1837  to  1897,  and  a  reprint  of 
the  Principal  Ceremonials  as  published  in  the  “  London  Gazette,” 
some  of  which  are  noiu  unobtainable. 


THE  ENGLISH  REGALIA. 

By  CYRIL  DAVENPORT,  F.S.A. 

With  12  Coloured  Plates  by  W.  Griggs,  and  numerous  Illustrations 

in  the  Text. 

Only  500  Copies  printed. 

Royal  4to.  21s.  net. 


London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICES. 

EIGHT  Specially  Selected  HYMNS  (with  New  Hymns  by  Marianne  Farning- 
ham  and  W.  H.  Groser,  B  Sc.)  ;  SCRIPTURE  PASSAGES,  with  a  Special 
Portrait  of  THE  QUEEN  and  little  PRINCE  EDWARD  OF  YORK. 
Now  Ready.  Price,  with  Music,  yd.  per  dozen,  post  free  ;  4s.  per  100,  or  post  free, 

4s.  3d- 

LEAFLET,  with  Words  only,  is.  2d.  per  100,  post  free. 
CHILDREN’S  beautiful  MEMORIAL  CARD,  Special  Design  in 
Silver  and  Black,  price  One  Penny. 

ALL  PROFITS  devoted  to  the  CHILDREN’S  CONVALESCENT  HOME  FUND. 

4th  Edition.  Price  One  Shilling.  4th  Edition. 

Thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  respect,  and  including  even  the  last  hours  of 
THE  QUEEN. 

VICTORIA,  It.I.  By  HIT.  «J.  Wintle. 

VICTORIA,  3R.I.  By  W.  LS.  Wintle. 

VICTORIA,  R.I.  tty  W.  «J.  Wintle. 

Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Views. 

London:  THE  SUNDAY  SCPIOOL  UNION, 

57  and  5Q  Ludgate  Hill.  E.C. 


next  uvelem:. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA 

SCENES  FROM  HER  LIFE  AND  REIGN. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Paper,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 

BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 

FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz., 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


A  valuable  Series  of  Autograph  Letters  of  William  Penn,  the  property  of  Lady, 
Sudeley  ;  and  Autograph  Letters  and  Poems  of  Robert  Burns,  the  property  of  the 
late  Dr.  A.  De  Noe  Walker. 

A/JESSRS.  SOTHEBY,  WILKINSON  &  HODGE 

l  V  1  will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand.  W.C.,  on  Saturdav,  Feb.  9,  a  valuable  and  most  important  COLLECTION 
of  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  DOCUMENTS  by  and  relating  to  William 
Penn,  the  eminent  Quaker,  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  the  property  <  f  Lady  Sudeley, 
comprising  his  will,  entirely  in  his  autograph  and  signed,  and  many  letters  addressed 
to  him  by  celebiities  of  the  time,  &c.  :  also  a  most  interesting  series  of  autograph 
letters,  poems,  &c.,  of  Robert  Burns  to  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Riddel,  the  property  of  the 
late  Dr.  A.  De  Noe  Wa'ker  (sold  by  order  of  the  executors).  -  May  be  viewed  three 
days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  8c  CO, 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND.  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— BINDING— BOOK  PLATES. 

NEW  BOOKS  at  3d.  in  is.  discount  except  where  published  at  net  prices. 
BOOK  BINDING  with  taste,  originality,  and  value. 

SECONDHAND  BOOKS  in  ail  departments  of  Literature. 

Libraries  Purchased  and  Valued. 


AGENTY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Catalogue  No.  323,  leb.  1901,  is  N  w  Ready. 

An  Exceptionally  Fine  List,  containing  the  latest  acquisitions  in 

PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 


WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  265  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


TO  BOOKBUYERS  and  Librarians  of  Free 

Libraries. — The  December  Catalogues  of  valuable  Second-Hand  Works  and 
New  Remainders,  offered  at  prices  greatly  reduced,  are  now  ready,  and  will  be 
sent  post  free  upon  application  to  W.  H.  SMITH  &  SON,  Library  Department, 
186  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


nro  PARENTS  and  GUARDI  ANS.— Wholesale 

I  Tea  Trade.  Special  opportunity  for  Youth  leaving  school.  No  premium 
requ:red,  but  must  give  services  for  first  twelve  months. — Write  H.  O.  H.,  care  of 
Abbotts,  32  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 


The  Lectures  will  be  resumed  next  Week. 

TUESDAY  next,  February  5,  at  three  o’clock,  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  M.Inst.C.E.  Third  Lecture  on  “  Practical  Mechanics  ”  (Experimentally 
Treated),  First  Principles  and  Modern  Illustrations. 

WEDNESDAY,  February  6,  at  three  o’clock,  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas.  Second 
Lecture  on  “  The  Government  and  People  of  China.” 

THURSDAY,  February  7,  at  three  o'clock,  The  Rev.  Henry  Grey  Graham 
(Author  of  “Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century”).  First  of  Three 
Lectures  on  “Society  in  France  before  the  Revolution.”  Half  a  Guinea  the 
Course. 

SATURDAY,  February  9,  F.  Corder,  Esq.,  F.R.A.M.  First  of  three  Lectures 
on  “Vocal  Music  :  Its  Growth  and  Decay”  (With  Musical  Illustrations).  Half  a. 
Guinea  the  Course. 

FRIDAY,  February  8,  at  nine  o’clock,  Professor  G.  H.  Bryan,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S., 
on  “  History  and  Progress  of  Aerial  Locomotion.” 


SEAFIELD  PARK  COLLEGE, 

CR0FT0N-0N-THE-S0LENT,  HANTS. 


A  RESIDENTIAL  COLLEGE  FOR  ENGINEERING  STUDENTS. 


Special  Training  for  Engineering  ;  Mechanical,  Civil,  Electrical,  and  Mining 
Royal  College  of  Science  ;  Royal  School  of  Mines  (South  Kensington)  ;  Mining 
School  (Freiberg)  ;  Indian  Woods  and  Forests  Departments  ;  Royal  Engineering 
College,  Cooper's  Hill,  &c. 

The  College  possesses  a  very  complete  and  elaborate  plant  for  the  purposes  of 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction,  consisting  of  engines  (2) — mechanical  engineer¬ 
ing — turners’,  fitters’,  carpenter-’,  and  patternmakers’  workshops— forge — foundry — 
dynamo  room — testing  machine — drawing  office — four  fitted  laboratories,  chemical, 
electrical  (2),  and  physical. 

The  entire  premises  are  lit  by  electric  light,  generated  by  its  own  special  plant. 

Seafield  stands  in  its  own  park  of  80  acres,  with  ample  accommodation  for  all 
games,  and  as  the  property  is  on  the  Solent  boating  and  bathing  are  excellent 
and  safe. 

Principal — REV.  J.  J.  MILNE,  M. A. Cantab. 

Head  of  the  Engineering  Section — H.  T.  DAVIDGE,  A.R.S.C., 

B.Sc.  London  (Honours),  Whitworth  Scholar,  & c. 

Secretary  and  London  Office— F.  H.  S.  MEREWETHER,  34  Craven  Street,  W.C. 

Mr.  Mere  wether  will  forward  a  prospectus  on  application,  or  answer  any  inquiries. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCEPTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHE?/AIdIER  RECITALS. 

MR.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 

MADAME  LILIAN  ELDEE,  MR.  A.  H.  WEST. 

Daily  at  3.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office  :  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 

ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  -<  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  London. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  for  FEBRUARY. 

REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS.  F.  Storr. 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

ACADEMIC  VERSUS  OFFICIAL  FRENCH. 

WHAT  IS  POETRY?  A  Causerie. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES 

The  Teachers’  Guild ; 

Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  ; 

Modern  Language  Association  ; 

Science  Teachers ; 

Assistant  Masters’  Association  ; 

Private  Sehools  Association ; 

Froebel  Society ; 

Geographical  Association  ; 

University  Women  Teaehers  ; 

Assistant  Mistresses  in  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Queen— The  Charity  Commissioners— The  Nottingham  Bill— 
Higher-Grade  Sehools— Mr.  Eve  on  Modern  Languages— Cooper’s 
Hill— County  Council  Scholarships— The  Coekerton  Judgment— 
Picking  up  a  Language—1 Technical  Education— Colonial  and 
Foreign  Notes— Jottings— Universities  and  Sehools— Books  of  the 
Month— Reviews,  &e. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  8d. 

Offices:  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 
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BIRKBEOK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London.  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ...  ..  ..  ••  ^5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  •> .  ».  •  ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  o.  . .  ..  *,1,200.000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


PEER  CHARLOTTE’S  LYfflG-lK  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBONK  ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 

Founskd  !752.  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patrons — H. R. H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

H.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 

President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 

Treasurer- ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  too,ooo  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Plospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses’  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 

I*1L  SJB1TUE 

ET 

Revue  des  Revues 


Un  Numdro  specimen  ( Nouveau  titre  d&  la  24  Num6ros  par  an. 

SUR  demande.  R.EVUE  DES  REVUES).  Richement  illustres. 

-  XIIC  ANNEE.  ,  - 


Peu  dc  mots ,  heaucoup  d idees. 


Pete  de  mots ,  heaucoup  d idecs. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  a.  l’etranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  lires )  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustree. 

“Avec  elle,  on  salt  tout,  tout  de  suite”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  tb  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int6ressantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  ”  (Francisque  Sarcey)  ;  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre¬ 
ponderate  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  £trangeres  ”  (Les  Debats) ; 
“  LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  ”  ( Figaro )  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inedits  sign£s  par  lev  plus  grands  no  ms  fran^ais  er  6‘r>* nq*>rs. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS, 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

“Sin  Haney  Ponsonby  is  commanoed  by  th  Queen  to 
MM  thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for." — British  Weekly. 

“Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  wYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYST  WITH,  TOWYN,  ABERDOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-v^ALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENM  AENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  B ETTYVS-Y -COED,  FESTINIOG. 

“  A  brilliant  book." — The  Times.  “  Particularly  good.”—  Academy . 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

AND  EM¥IROWS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 

Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co., 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


2  February,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


A  YEAR  WITH  NATURE 

By  W.  FEBGIYAIi  WBSTEHUL, 

Author  of  “A  Handbook  of  British  Breeding  Birds,”  &c. 

With  over  170  Illustrations  from  Photographs  from  Nature 
and  Still  Life. 

BY 

J.  T.  NEWMAN,  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER,  H.  STONE, 
and  from  Drawings  by  the  Author. 


Royal  8vo.  Cloth  Extra,  Gilt.  276  pp.  Price  10s.  6d.  ;  by  Post,  6d.  extra. 


“The  plan  of  the  book  is  a  very  happy  one . It  is  a  bo.ok  which  no  lover  of 

nature  will  read  without  deriving  pleasure  and  information  from  its  pages...  .  The 
beautiful  illustrations  with  which  the  book  is  adorned  form  a  feature  which  will  com¬ 
mend  it  to  ornithologists.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  A  series  of  delightful  essays  on  the  natural  history  world.  The  book  is  enhanced 
in  attractiveness  by  170  beautiful  illustrations  from  photographs.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  This  is  really  a  delightful  book . one  can  only  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Westell  for 

giving  us  such  a  wonderfully  interesting  book . Worth  buying  for  the  pictures 

alone  ;  combined  with  the  letterpress  they  make  up  a  perfect  book.  The  work  is 
beautifully  produced.”— The  Daily  Graphic. 

“  A  charming  book.” — Morning  Post. 

“  A  handsome  present  for  anyone.” — Science-Gossip. 

“This  is  a  very  charming  book . The  pictures  of  bird  life  are  the  most  beautiful 

that  have  ever  been  produced  as  book  illustrations  ;  and  they  alone  are  more  than 

good  value  for  the  modest  10s.  6d.  at  which  this  handsome  volume  is  issued . 

This  pleasantly  written  and  excellently  printed  book,  which  possesses  alike 
great  artistic  merit  and  educational  value.” 

The  Illustrated  Sporting  and  Dramatic  News. 


k  NOVELTY  1  MOMMIES, 


THE  BIJOUS  !  A  New  Series  of  authoritative^' 
written,  we!!  printed,  tastefully  bound  (in  cloth)  handy 
Appreciations  of  Leading:  Public  Men,  witSi  Portraits. 

The  volumes  are,  as  the  name  of  the  series  indicates,  small.  It  is  possible  to  carry 
them  in  the  jacket  pocket  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

They  are,  in  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  equal  in  quality  to  any  half-crown 
volume  on  the  market. 

The  price  is  SixpQfiCO,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  the 
•character  of  the  volume  would  justify  a  charge  of  not  less  than  double  that  amount. 


VOL.  I. 

The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 

M.P.  By  Arthur  Wallace,  Author  of  “Lord  Rosebery:  His  Words  and 
His  Works.  ’ 

VOL.  II. 

LORD  KITCHENER.  By  W.  Francis  Aitken, 

Author  of  “  Baden-Powell  :  The  Hero  of  Mafeking.” 

VOL.  III. 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR.  By 

Ernest  Russell.  j 

VOL.  IV. 

MR.  JOHN  BURNS,  M.P.  By  G.  H.  Knott. 


VOL.  V.  will  be 

LORD  SALISBURY.  By  Edward  Salmon. 

Among  the  other  volumes  arranged  for  are  :-Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Lord  Rosebery 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli.  ’ 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

~  Succinct  and  candidly  written . will  no  doubt  be  popular  ."-Morning  Post. 

(  Xnterestlng,  informative,  and  cleverly  written.”— Saturday  Review 

rannB^e/’-,rfdabIe’  We,"  informed-  neatly  appointed  as  it  is,  the  little  book 
Ca”n°t  fell  to  prove  welcome  to  many.  — The  Scotsman.  “ 

Very  welcome,  and  should  be  widely  appreciated  in  many  circles.” 

up  ■  ,  .  ,  .  Liverpool  Courier. 

anxioStol giVej"St  ‘hat  busy  people  are 


HENRY  J.  DRANE, 

SALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  their  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to. ,  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
post  19s.  [Just  ready. 

The  Book  of  Gardening; :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “Home  Gardening,” 
“Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “Popular  Bulb  Culture,”  &c.) 
Very  fully  Illustrated,  i  vol.  demy  8vo,  about  1,200  pp.,  price 
16s.  net,  by  post  16s.  9d. 

Conjuring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.  By  Prof.  R. 

Kunard.  Being  “  The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring  ”  and  “  The 
Book  of  Card  Tricks”  bound  in  one  vol.  Cloth  gilt,  price  5s., 
by  post  5s.  4d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.  G.S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  9d. 

The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Games.  By  Mary  White. 

These  Games  are  for  Adults,  and  will  be  found  extremely  service¬ 
able  for  Social  Entertainment.  They  are  Clearly  Explained,  are 
Ingenious,  Clever,  Amusing,  and  Exceedingly  Novel.  In  stiff 
boards,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

British  Dragonflies.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 

on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols. ,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I ;  Vol.  II. 
I— Z- ) 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Col¬ 
lectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen 
Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Monograms  used  by  the  different 
Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Downman.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
3s.  9d. 

Whist,  Scientific  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Solo  Whist.  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the 
Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands 
printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Bridge  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game 

taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 
“  Scientific  Whist”  and  “  Solo  Whist,”  and  by  the  same  Author, 

C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Ilands  in  Colours.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 

D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
12s.  iod. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerde¬ 
main  for  Amateurs  and  Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sachs.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

Library  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of 

a  Library,  and  the  values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H. 
Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 
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J.  NISBET  &  CO.’S  LIST 


THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROME- 

WARD  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  CHURCH  OI’  ENGLAND:  1833-1864. 
By  Walter  Walsh,  Author  of  “  The  Secret  History  of  the  Oxford  Move¬ 
ment.”  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  One  of  the  most  powerful  indictments  of  the  Ritualistic  movement  yet  pre¬ 
sented . An  absolutely  irresistible  volume  of  evidence.” — Record. 

STUDIES  BY  THE  WAY.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

“  There  is  invariably  great  wealth  of  learning  with  singular  power  of  applying  it. 
There  is  always  the  shrewdest  and  sturdiest  common  sense,  with  the  faculty  of 
expressing  it  in  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  fashion,  and. running  through  it 
all  a  grace  and  clearness  of  language  which  make  the  result  interesting  to  every 
class  of  readers.” — Guardian. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ITALIAN  UNITY, 

1814-1871.  By  Bolton  King,  M.A.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  with  Maps  and 
Plans,  24s.  net. 

“We  must  pronounce  this  work  of  Mr.  Bolton  King  to  be  the  history  of  the 
Italian  Movement . faithful,  sound,  and  just.” — Spectator. 

MEMORIES  AND  IMPRESSIONS. 

By  the  Hon.  G.  C.  Brodrick,  Warden  of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  Demy 
8vo.  16s. 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  its  kind  given  to  the  world  in  recent 
years.  ’ ’ —  V or ksh ire  Post. 

NON  SE^UITUR.  By  Miss  M.  E. 

Coleridge,  Author  of  “The  King  with  Two  Faces,”  &c.  Daintily  bound, 
extra  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  It  is  written  in  a  crisp,  vivacious  style,  and  its  varied  subjects  are  handled  with 
an  easy  grace  which  draws  the  reader  on  delightedly  from  page  to  page.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 

FROISS  &RT  IN  BRITAIN.  By  H  ENRY 

Newbolt.  With  24  Full-page  Illustrations  taken  from  Originals  in  the 
British  Museum.  Large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  wholly  delightful  volume  for  boys  of  all  ages.” — Daily  Telegraph. 


THREE  GOOD  NOVELS. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FLOCK. 

A  Novel.  By  W.  E.  Norris. 

“  Mr.  Norris  has  given  us  a  very  clever,  highly-finished  study.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Brightly-written,  natural,  and  interesting.” — Tnith. 

“  An  excellent  story,  very  brightly  and  cleverly  written.”— Scotsman. 

By  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  WEST  END,”  &c. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  JEALOUS 

WOMAN.  A  Novel.  By  Percy  White. 

“Asa  comedy  of  modern  manners . it  is  admirable.  Few  of  our  social  satirists 

have  so  light  a  touch  or  so  true  an  instinct  for  a  weak  place  as  Mr.  Percy  White.” 

Liter ahire. 

“  One  of  the  cleverest  works  of  fiction  of  recent  years.” — Yorkshire  Post. 

A  GREAT  TESVJPERA^GE  NOVEL.  BY  L.  T0  SV3EABE. 

WAGES. 

“  A  story  at  once  brave,  graphic,  and  tenderly  pitiful.  It  will  warn  many  who 
will  take  the  warning  in  time,  and  in  some  homes  it  will  be  worth  more  than  its 
weight  in  gold.” — Methodist  Times. 

STANDARD  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Demy  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

THE  GREAT  LORD  BORGHLEY.  By 

Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 

“  The  life  of  Elizabeth’s  most  illustrious  statesman  is  the  best  piece  of  work  that 
Mr.  Hume  has  yet  produced.” — Daily  News. 

DANTON.  By  Hilaire  Belloc,  B.A. 

“  Mr.  Belloc’s  admirable  life  will  fill  a  place  from  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  dis¬ 
place  it.” — Scots7tia7i. 

“  Unquestionably  a  brilliant  piece  of  work.” — Book7na7i. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL  :  a  Personal  Study.  By 

Arthur  Paterson. 

“  We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  this  to  be  an  admirably  thoughtful  biography 
. told  with  no  little  discrimination  and  skill.”—  Spectator. 

JOHN  RUSKIN,  Social  Reformer.  By  J.  A. 

Hobson.  [  Seco7id  Edition. 

“  A  very  thoughtful  and  interesting  treatise.” — Spectator. 

“A  thoroughly  sound  and  interesting  piece  of  work.” — Yorkshb'e  Post. 

J.  H.  FRERE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS.  Edited 

by  G.  Festing. 

“  A  most  delightful  and  valuable  book.” — Ma7ichester  Guardiayi. 


2s.  6d.  NOW  READY.  2s.  6d. 

REVISED  BY  HER  LATE  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

THE  LIFE  OF  ^UEEN  VICTORIA. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Tulloch,  D.D.  With  a  Postscript.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 


2s.  6d.  CHEAP  EDITION  READY.  2s.  6d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  F.  W.  CROSSLEY. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Sic  itur  ad  astra.  “  The  world’s  greatest  funeral” 
is  in  many  ways  a  just  description  of  last  Saturday’s 
singular  pageant.  It  was  great  as  a  show  that  did  not 
mask  but  expressed  reality.  It  was  perhaps  uniquely 
significant  as  a  tribute  not  so  much  to  greatness  as  to 
goodness.  Probably  a  stranger  from  another  age  or 
from  a  land  that  had  not  heard  of  Queen  Victoria,  could 
such  be  found,  would  have  formed  an  almost  wholly 
erring  conjecture  as  to  the  personage  whose  funeral  he 
was  witnessing.  He  would  have  guessed  that  it  was 
somebody  great,  and  that  he  was  a  monarch  ;  so  much 
would  have  been  obvious  ;  but  he  would  surely  have 
assumed  that  it  was  some  conquering  king,  a  great 
soldier,  who  by  force  had  imposed  his  will  on  the  world, 
an  autocrat  who  held  his  people  with  a  rule  of  iron, 
someone  of  almost  superhuman  ability,  little  troubled 
with  scruple  or  with  conscience.  To  the  stranger  the 
mysterious  silence  would  have  meant  the  persistency  of 
fear  even  after  death  ;  he  would  not  believe  that  one  so 
powerful  could  have  been  without  hosts  of  mortal 
enemies,  whose  vindictive  joy,  if  concealed,  could  be  con¬ 
cealed  only  from  motives  of  fear.  He  could  never  have 
guessed  that  the  object  of  this  mighty  ceremonial  had 
but  little  political  power,  could  wield  neither  armies 
nor  navies  directly,  could  neither  “  kill,  corrupt,  nor 
magnify  ;  ”  that  it  was  goodness  of  character,  purity  of 
life,  benevolence,  that  made  her  powerful  as  the  great 
ones  of  the  earth  have  not  been  powerful,  so  powerful 
indeed  that  the  pageant  struck  no  one  as  an  exaggeration. 

The  great  silence  of  the  people — for  it  was  a  very 
great  silence — was  a  fine  and  finishing  touch  to  a 
magnificent  ceremony  ;  the  most  deeply  impressive 
since  the  funeral  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  To  the 
authorities  be  all  credit  for  admirable  organisation, 
conceived  and  executed  under  peculiar  difficulties  and 
in  very  short  time.  This  record  both  of  officials  and 
people  is  a  striking  set-off  against  the  lamentable 
exhibition  made  by  both  on  the  day  of  the  C.I.V. 
procession  and  by  the  people  more  than  once  before. 
It  shows,  what  many  of  us  were  very  anxious  should  be 
shown,  that  a  London  crowd  has  not  lost  all  self- 
restraint,  indeed  all  self-respect,  that  it  can  even  be 
quiet  when  the  occasion  imperatively  demands  quietness 
from  all  decent  folk.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  press 
will  now  imitate  the  people,  taking  to  heart  Lord 


Rosebery’s  words  in  Edinburgh  on  Wednesday  :  “In 
the  last  fortnight  all  that  can  be  said  has  been  said,  and 
what  remains  to  be  spoken  is  apt  either  to  be  fulsome 
or  to  savour  of  platitude.” 

Lord  Rosebery  has  certainly  a  peculiar  and  invaluable 
knack  of  saying  the  best  things  upon  the  question  of 
the  hour,  however  threadbare  the  topic,  and  however 
late  he  may  appear  in  the  field.  One  would  not  have 
thought  it  possible  to  say  anything  about  the  late  Queen 
that  had  not  been  said  fifty  times  already.  And  yet 
Lord  Rosebery  unerringly  put  his  finger  on  the  two 
most  queenly  acts  of  Queen  Victoria’s  life,  her  visit  to 
London  in  the  dark  days  of  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop, 
when  Ladysmith,  Kimberley,  and  Mafeking  were  all 
invested,  and  her  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  following  spring. 
By  coming  suddenly  to  London  during  that  terrible 
winter  of  1899-1900,  the  aged  Queen  bade  the  citizens 
of  her  capital  be  of  good  cheer,  and  reminded 
them  that  she  had  lived  through  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
By  crossing  over  to  Ireland,  in  a  state  of  health  that 
was  already  infirm,  she  personally  thanked  the  Irish  for 
the  bravery  of  their  countrymen  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Well  might  Lord  Rosebery  say  that  before  these  two 
incidents  the  processions  of  the  Jubilees  paled.  We 
cannot  improve  upon  what  Lord  Rosebery  said,  in 
moving  a  subsequent  address  of  congratulation,  about 
the  King’s  messages  to  the  various  parts  of  his  Empire  : 
they  were  perfect  in  feeling  and  in  literary  style,  and  they 
show  that  His  Majesty  “realises  the  high  trust  to 
which  he  has  been  called  and  the  august  example  which 
he  has  to  follow.” 

When  the  Queen  received  an  enthusiastic  ovation  in 
Dublin  last  spring,  there  were  found  certain  cynical 
suggestions  that  all  this  loyal  outburst  lay  no  deeper 
than  the  excitable  Irishman’s  love  of  show.  We  did 
not  believe  it  then,  and  still  less  now,  after  the  universal 
demonstration  of  mourning  throughout  Ireland.  The 
few  ill-timed  and  ill-bred  speeches  of  political  adventurers 
count  as  nothing  against  the  obviously  sincere  grief  of 
the  whole  people,  irrespective  of  party  or  creed.  The 
streets  of  Dublin  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
general  lamentation.  The  closed  shops  and  the  silent 
passengers  in  decent  black — down  to  quite  the  poorest — 
showed  what  a  profound  feeling  pervaded  the  capital. 
The  scene  at  S.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  on  the  first  Sunday 
and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  impressive  enough. 
The  building  was  filled  long  before  the  hours  of  service, 
and  crowds  were  waiting  outside.  All  Dublin,  that 
was  not  Catholic,  was  there  on  Saturday — not  merely 
the  Headquarters  Staff  and  judges,  and  the  Fellows 
and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  though  these  were 
rightly  given  the  places  of  honour,  where  their  uniforms 
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and  brilliant  robes  only  accentuated  the  general  black 
of  the  drapings  and  dresses — but  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Corporation  and  representatives  of  every  public 
body,  learned  society,  institution,  indeed  everyone  who 
could  by  any  possibility  gain  admission  to  the  densely 
crowded  church. 

But  this  was,  after  all,  an  official  and  a  Protestant 
gathering.  One  had  to  go  outside  to  see  what  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  doing.  There  were  no  special 
services  in  the  Catholic  churches,  but  the  ordinary  masses 
and  benedictions  were  thronged  by  the  poor  who  went 
avowedly  to  pray  for  the  good  Queen  in  their  own  fashion. 
Humble  labourers  of  the  country  districts  went  early 
into  the  city  to  attend  a  mass  with  thoughts  only  of  the 
great  Dead.  There  was  no  possibility  of  mistaking 
the  reality  and  depth  of  the  mourning;  and  though  it 
was  unfortunate  that  the  Roman  Church  decided  not 
to  hold  a  memorial  service,  the  people  had  their  own 
way  of  honouring  the  Queen’s  memory  in  their  hearts. 
They  were  most  of  them  Nationalists,  no  friends  to  the 
Saxon  or  the  Castle  or  any  form  of  English  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  felt  this  was  a  thing  above  parties, 
above  even  races  and  nations,  and  they  mourned  for  the 
Queen  with  a  personal  loyalty  that  is  one  of  the  most 
impressive  testimonies  to  her  unique  character  and 
influence. 

The  King’s  gracious  message  to  the  Princes  and 
people  of  India  will  fall  on  sympathetic  ears.  To  the 
people  of  that  country  the  supreme  Ruler  is  something 
more  than  the  Constitutional  Monarch  to  which  England 
has  become  accustomed.  To  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  the  idea  which  still  presents  itself  is  that  of 
a  Sovereign  sitting  daily  in  Durbar,  surrounded  by 
ministers,  receiving  reports  and  complaints  and  dispos¬ 
ing  of  public  business  in  a  patriarchal  fashion.  In  such 
a  scheme  of  government  the  death  of  the  Sovereign 
may  disturb  the  whole  policy  of  the  State,  while  the 
character  of  the  new  Ruler  becomes  an  object  of  anxious 
concern  Moreover,  the  deep  personal  loyalty  felt  for 
Queen  Victoria  throughout  all  her  dominions  infused 
even  the  masses  of  the  Indian  people  to  a  very  remark¬ 
able  degree.  Attachment  to  the  ruling  power  once 
personified  in  the  “Company  Bahadur”  transferred 
itself  with  intensified  force  to  the  great  Queen-Empress. 
In  recent  years  this  feeling  has  received  an  unusual  im¬ 
petus  from  the  organisation  for  the  relief  of  famine 
which  won  the  gratitude  of  the  poorest  classes  in  the 
most  remote  tracts.  The  mourning  in  the  cities  and 
courts  of  India  is  the  true  and  spontaneous  expression 
of  a  personal  feeling  of  affection  and  regret. 

The  statement  about  the  Crown  lands  and  the  Civil 
List  published  in  Thursday’s  “  Times  ”  furnishes  some 
interesting  figures,  especially  in  view  of  the  settlement 
that  Parliament  will  shortly  be  asked  to  make  for  the 
King.  Upon  her  accession  Queen  Victoria  surrendered 
to  the  nation  for  her  life  and  six  months  thereafter  the 
land  revenues  of  the  Crown,  amounting  at  the  time  to 
£180,000.  In  exchange  Her  Majesty  received  for  life 
an  annual  Civil  List  allowance  of  £385,000,  so  that  at 
the  beginning  of  her  reign  the  late  Sovereign  cost 
the  nation  £205,000  a  year.  But  for  the  year  ending 
March  1900  these  Crown  lands  brought  in  a  revenue 
of  £450,000,  and  thus  the  maintenance  of  the  Crown 
not  only  cost  the  nation  nothing,  but  a  net  profit  of 
£65,000  a  year  accrued  from  the  transaction.  These 
figures  will  afford  wholesome  food  for  the  digestion  of 
those  demagogues,  happily  now  almost  extinct,  who 
declaim  against  the  cost  of  monarchy. 

The  new  Civil  List  will  of  course  have  to  be  con¬ 
siderably  augmented,  firstly  because  it  is  usual  to  grant 
a  larger  allowance  to  a  male  than  to  a  female 
Sovereign,  and  secondly  because  provision  will  have  to 
be  made  for  two  Royal  establishments,  that,  namely, 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  and  that  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  each  of  whom  has  a  separate  household  and 
officials  to  be  maintained.  In  this  regard  it  is  instruc¬ 
tive  to  consider  the  Civil  List  allowances  that  were 
voted  to  His  Majesty’s  predecessors.  George  III., 
who  surrendered  Crown  lands  of  the  annual  value  of 
,£89,000,  was  voted  an  allowance  of  £900,000,  in 
addition  to  which  the  nation  paid  during  his  reign 


debts  to  the  amount  of  £3,398,000.  It  is  notorious 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  money  was  spent  by  the  King 
in  secret  service,  in  other  words  in  corrupting  Parlia¬ 
ment,  for  His  Majesty  never  kept  a  Court,  and  dined 
daily  off  boiled  mutton  and  apple  dumpling.  George  IV. 
received  the  same  allowance,  but  William  IV.  was 
reduced  to £510,000  a  year.  Should  King  Edward  VII. 
be  granted  a  Civil  List  of  £500,000,  it  would  not  only 
be  iess  than  was  thought  necessary  in  1830,  when  the 
country  was  not  half  as  rich  as  it  is  now,  but  as  the 
Crown  lands  bring  in  £450,000,  the  net  cost  to  the 
nation  would  be  £50,000  a  year.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Crown  lands  have  risen  in  value,  for  the  Crown 
is  the  owner  of  Regent  Street. 

Two  points  may  give  the  smaller  nationalities  occa¬ 
sion  to  talk  in  the  Commons  ;  the  declaration  as  to 
Popery  in  the  Act  of  Charles  II.  incorrectly  described 
as  the  Coronation  Oath  and  the  title  of  the  new  King. 
This  declaration  is  really  not  part  of  the  coronation 
service  at  all.  Under  1  W.  &  M.  sec.  2,  c.  2  it  is  to  be  made 
by  every  king  and  queen  “  on  the  first  day  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  next  Parliament  next  after  their  coming  to  the 
crown,  sitting  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  or  at  their  corona¬ 
tion  before  such  person  who  shall  administer  the 
Coronation  Oath  at  the  time  of  taking  the  said  oath 
(which  shall  first  happen).”  The  declaration  is  a  crude 
protest  against  Roman  Catholicism,  reminiscent  of  the 
Popish  plot  frenzy  which  called  it  into  existence.  The 
Coronation  Oath  sufficiently  safeguards  the  Established 
Church  against  any  administrative  attack  by  the 
Sovereign.  It  is  settled  that  neither  declaration  nor 
oath  affects  the  Sovereign  in  his  legislative  capacity. 

The  grievance  as  to  the  title  is  Scotch,  and  Scotsmen 
are  saying  that  their  M.  P.  ’s  have  taken  the  oath  to  King 
Edward  ;  but  not  to  King  Edward  VII.  Her  late 
Majesty’s  predecessor  who  certainly  was  not  William  IV. 
of  Scotland  is  a  solitary  precedent  for  the  present  King 
ruling  as  Edward  VII.  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If  the 
Act  of  Union  were  strictly  applied,  the  present  King 
should  be  Edward  I.  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
the  title  Edward  VII.  is  looked  on  as  a  slight  con¬ 
cession  to  the  predominant  partner,  it  is  at  least  a  harm¬ 
less  one  and  in  no  way  prejudices  the  cause  of  Wallace 
and  Bruce.  To  do  this  the  King  would  have  to  call 
himself  Edward  the  third  or  fourth  of  Scotland.  The 
first  two  Edwards  called  themselves  Kings  of  Scotland. 
The  third  Edward  abandoned  the  claim. 

It  is  natural  that  the  admiration  and  affection  of 
the  British  public  for  the  German  Emperor,  evoked 
by  his  recent  visit,  should  have  prompted  com¬ 
ments  in  the  press  on  its  political  importance 
which  have  not  only  been  exaggerated  but  also 
imprudent.  A  certain  cynical  amusement  has  been 
possible  by  observing  that  the  papers,  though  guarding 
themselves  by  a  saving  clause  from  appearing  to  attach 
too  much  value  to  its  influence  on  foreign  politics,  have 
yet  in  their  enthusiasm  let  themselves  go  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  permissible  and  even  beyond.  The 
German  papers  have  been  quick  to  note  this  tone  in  our 
press  comments  and  in  despite  of  the  sympathy  with 
which  our  mourning  and  that  of  their  Emperor  for  the 
Queen  has  been  regarded  it  has  been  noted  by  many  of 
them  with  suspicion.  The  Government  papers  have 
had  to  exercise  all  their  ingenuity  in  attempts  to  show 
either  that  a  close  connexion  with  England  does  not 
imply  hostility  to  Russia,  or  that  the  interests  of 
Germany  are  not  so  closely  bound  up  with  Russia  as 
the  German  people  have  for  long  assumed ;  or  that 
Russia  herself  has  lately  been  endeavouring  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  England  at  the  cost  of  Germany.  The 
only  and  obvious  remark  to  be  made  on  all  this  is  that 
English  papers  should  not  make  the  task  of  the  German 
Emperor  more  difficult  by  complacent  or  enthusiastic 
talk  about  alliances. 

Not  the  least  of  the  many  important  consequences  of 
the  Kaiser’s  visit  is  the  marked  improvement  in  the 
tone  of  the  Continental  press  towards  Great  Britain. 
There  is  a  distinct  increase  of  respect  in  the  attitude  of 
the  French,  German,  and  Austrian  organs  of  opinion, 
which  may  be  galling  to  the  conceit  of  the  foolish 
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advocates  of  “  a  splendid  isolation,”  but  which  to  those 
who  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  dangers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  balance  of  power  in  Europe  is  reassuring.  Some 
of  the  French  papers  welcome  the  rapprochement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  as  a  guarantee  of 
the  peace  of  the  world,  while  the  German  and  Austrian 
journals  are  almost  patronising  in  their  friendship  for 
the  nation  which  William  II.  has  taken  by  the  hand. 
The  one  Great  Power  whose  sullen  ill-will  mars  this 
gathering  cordiality  is  Russia.  Holland  of  course  is 
not  a  Great  Power  and  her  petulance  matters  little. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  telegrams  become  more  vague  and 
obscure  as  each  week  passes.  It  is  a  distinct  relief  to 
hear  that  the  Government  are  at  last  taking  strong 
measures,  and  are  providing  for  the  despatch  of  30,000 
more  mounted  troops.  This  ought  to  have  been  done 
months  ago,  for  it  is  obvious  that  Lord  Kitchener 
has  not  enough  troops  for  the  work  in  hand.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  also  more  infantry  is  required 
for  keeping  intact  the  lines  of  communication. 
Another  “  regrettable  incident  ”  at  Moddersfontein  has 
resulted  in  the  capture  of  a  small  British  post.  In 
consequence  of  large  numbers  of  Boers  having  concen¬ 
trated  between  the  Eastern  and  Natal  lines,  Lord 
Kitchener  has  decided  on  a  large  combined  movement 
of  seven  columns.  Meanwhile  De  Wet,  who  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  again  moving  on  Cape  Colony  with  3,000 
men,  was  on  the  8th  north  of  Smithfield,  moving 
east ;  and  Boers  have  cut  the  railway  in  Portuguese 
territory. 

For  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  the  Ministers  of  the 
Powers  and  the  Chinese  envoys  met  to  discuss  per¬ 
sonally  the  terms  of  the  Joint  Note.  The  question  of 
punishment  is  the  one  which  has  given  most  trouble 
and  on  which  there  has  been  most  difference  of  opinion 
amongst  the  Powers.  If  we  may  accept  the  account 
of  the  correspondents  from  Peking  to  the  English  and 
to  the  American  papers,  especially  to  the  “New  York 
Herald,”  an  agreement  was  finally  arrived  at  on 
Wednesday.  In  the  case  of  eleven  high  officials  the 
death  penalty  had  been  demanded  and  ultimately 
Li  Hung-chang  stated  that  he  had  authority  to 
sanction  this  except  in  the  cases  of  Prince  Tuan  and 
Duke  Lan  who  would  be  degraded  and  banished.  He 
desired  that  as  to  Tung-fuh-siang  his  case  might  be 
postponed.  1  hese  proposals  the  Powers  have  agreed 
to,  with  the  exception  it  would  seem  that  Tung-fuh- 
siang  must  be  punished  with  death. 

These  conditions  were  accepted  by  the  Emperor 
according  to  a  dispatch  read  by  Li  Hung-chang,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  they  are  intended  to  be 
taken  seriously  and  carried  out  by  the  Chinese.  Only 
one  thing  is  really  in  the  minds  of  the  envoys  ;  how  to 
get  the  Powers  out  as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  lowest 
terms,  and  they  do  not  intend  that  the  execution  of  the 
officials  should  be  one  of  them.  To  refuse  to  discuss  or 
arrange  the  other  matters  such  as  the  indemnities,  or 
the  Legation  guards,  or  the  destruction  of  the  forts, 
until  proof  was  given  of  the  executions  demanded,  would 
test  the  good  faith  of  the  Chinese,  but  it  would  also 
reveal  too  clearly  the  helplessness  of  the  Allies.  The 
Empress  Dowager  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
bringing  back  the  Court  to  Peking  while  the  Powers 
are  there  ;  and  that  still  remains  the  crux  of  the 
situation. 

The  latest  aspect  of  the  Indian  Famine  is  scarcely 
reassuring.  It  drags  on  like  the  African  war.  Northern 
and  Central  India  are  safe  with  winter  rains  of  quite 
exceptional  excellence.  In  those  parts  a  bountiful 
harvest  may  be  confidently  expected.  But  in  the 
Western  and  Southern  districts,  where  the  famine 
pressed  heavily  last  year,  the  prospect  is  anything 
but  good.  The  monsoon  rains  closed  prematurely  in 
September  and  the  winter  rains  have  kept  away. 
This  means  another  failure  of  the  crops  on  un¬ 
irrigated  lands,  a  further  period  of  distress,  con¬ 
tinued  expenditure  and  contracted  revenue.  It  means 
too  a  prolonged  danger  of  public  demoralisation.  The 
affected  area  includes  the  two  important  native  States 
of  Baroda  and  Hyderabad.  The  numbers  in  receipt  of 
State  relief  are  still  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  and 
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may  be  expected  to  receive  large  additions  when  the 
spring  harvesting  is  over  and  the  employment  for 
agricultural  labour  is  curtailed.  With  the  diminished 
area  it  will  however  be  possible  thoroughly  to  control 
the  relief  administration  while  the  full  harvests  else¬ 
where  will  bring  down  the  prices  of  good  grain  in 
all  parts. 

This  week  with  the  meeting  of  the  Reichsrath  Austria 
is  again  summoned  to  the  almost  hopeless  task  of 
endeavouring  to  rehabilitate  a  Constitution  which 
irreconcilable  race  hatreds  have  rendered  ineffective. 
The  Emperor’s  speech  from  the  throne  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  his  sincerity  in  desiring  that  the  Constitution 
should  not  be  suspended  ;  but  the  criticism  upon  it  in 
Austria  is  the  obvious  one  that  it  contains  no  shadow  of 
a  suggestion  how  it  is  to  be  made  to  work.  The 
dangers  he  points  out  are  perfectly  well  known  to 
German  and  Czech  alike  but  nothing  is  nor  can  be 
proposed  that  will  satisfy  the  fanaticism  of  either 
party.  His  remarks  on  the  language  question  dis¬ 
satisfied  the  Slavs  more  than  they  gratified  the  Germans  : 
the  omission  of  any  mention  of  Home  Rule  for  the 
Slavs  is  an  additional  reason  for  discontent.  In  short 
the  speech  leaves  matters  exactly  where  they  were,  if  it 
has  not  made  them  worse,  and  the  proposals  for  legisla¬ 
tion  are  looked  at  by  all  parties  alike  with  indifference 
because  of  the  unreality  of  the  whole  situation. 

Turks  and  Bulgarians  together  seem  to  be  making 
the  prospect  of  a  march  across  the  Bulgarian  frontier 
and  an  insurrection  in  Macedonia  in  the  spring  an 
exceedingly  likely  event.  The  Macedonian  Committee 
at  Sofia  has  distributed  a  proclamation  explaining  the 
arrangements  for  the  rising,  and  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties  are  making  domiciliary  visits  for  arms  as  well  as 
wholesale  arrests  of  alleged  Bulgarian  agents.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Committee  Montenegro  will  support  the 
Macedonian  demand,  and  already  the  Governor  of  the 
autonomous  province  is  selected  in  the  person  of  Prince 
Francis  Joseph  of  Battenberg,  husband  of  Princess 
Anne  of  Montenegro  and  brother  of  the  Prince  Alexander 
of  Battenberg  who  in  1886  was  driven  from  the  throne 
of  Bulgaria.  Moreover  it  is  said  that  the  Bulgarian 
people  will  again  exercise  the  right  to  elect  their  prince 
and  the  Prince  of  Battenberg  be  called  in  to  supplant 
the  present  Prince  Ferdinand.  There  may  be  more 
artistic  imagination  than  solid  truth  in  these  details, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  may  expect  serious  news 
from  Macedonia  before  long. 

The  Admiralty  shows  some  signs  of  consciousness  as 
to  the  necessity  of  making  some  provision  for  a  Naval 
Reserve.  This  matter  is  vitally  important  and  nothing 
is  more  extraordinary  than  the  apathy  of  the  country 
on  this  question.  It  is  presumably  the  result  of 
ignorance  of  actual  conditions.  The  ordinary  lands¬ 
man  does  not  realise  how  terribly  undermanned  the 
sea  service  is.  At  the  last  Jubilee  Review,  not  many 
of  the  spectators  who  looked  with  pride  on  the  imposing 
fleet  at  Spithead  were  aware  that  as  a  fighting  machine 
it  was  not  a  reality  :  that  hardly  a  single  ship  had  her 
complement  and  many  had  crews  which  were  not  only 
totally  inadequate  for  fighting  purposes  but  barely 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  ordinary  routine  of  peace 
duties.  We  must  not  be  misled  by  the  name  of 
“Reserve”  into  supposing  that  such  a  thing,  as 
regards  the  personnel,  in  fact  exists.  In  the  event  of 
war,  every  so-called  reserve  man  will  be  needed  to 
complete  the  complements  of  ships  required  in  the 
fighting  line.  There  is  therefore  no  Reserve  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  draw  on  to  fill  the  gaps  caused  by  the 
inevitable  waste  of  war. 

Unanimity  of  the  City  Corporation,  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  Metropolitan  boroughs  is  a 
miracle  which  has  been  worked  by  the  action  of  the 
London  Water  Companies  in  proposing  amended  re¬ 
gulations  for  the  supply  of  water  to  London  house¬ 
holders.  These  are  to  be  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  on  Monday  next,  and  the 
conference  of  the  bodies  above  mentioned  decided  to 
request  the  Board  that  as  the  Government  intends 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  1902  dealing  with  the  whole  water 
question,  the  inquiry  should  be  adjourned.  This  is  the 
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principal  objection  to  the  proceedings  of  the  companies, 
though  there  was  a  very  strong  general  opinion  that 
the  proposed  regulations  are  in  themselves  unnecessary 
and  exceedingly  oppressive  in  the  expenses  they  would 
entail.  Moreover  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickinson,  the  chairman, 
argued,  and  nobody  took  the  trouble  to  dispute  his  pro¬ 
position,  that  the  companies  had  an  eye  on  the  improved 
position  they  would  occupy,  having  obtained  these 
regulations,  when  they  appeared  before  the  arbitrators 
who  will  have  to  decide  on  the  purchase  money  to  be 
paid  to  them.  However  this  may  be,  the  County 
Council  is  acting  more  sensibly  in  joining  their  col¬ 
leagues  in  London  government  than  in  promoting  Water 
Bills  of  their  own. 

The  good  effects  of  Industrial  and  Reformatory 
Schools,  in  turning  badly  brought  up  children  into  smart 
and  promising  members  of  society,  have  been  shown 
recently  in  so  striking  a  manner  that  the  falling  off  in 
committals,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  un¬ 
ruly  youths  is  increasing,  is  a  serious  matter.  Mr. 
Edric  Baylev,  as  chairman  of  the  London  County 
Council  Committee  on  the  schools,  states  in  his  report 
that  this  is  due  very  much  to  magistrates  hesitating  to 
impose  the  expense  on  the  Treasury  and  on  the  local 
rates.  This  raises  a  point  which  we  took  when  com¬ 
menting  some  time  ago  on  these  schools  :  that  the 
responsibility  of  parents  is  not  sufficiently  insisted  on. 
Mr.  Bayley  remarks  that  the  public  have  a  just  cause  of 
complaint  of  the  laxity  with  which  orders  made  on 
parents  for  contributions  are  enforced  ;  and  that  this 
chiefly  arises  from  insufficient  statutory  powers.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  economy',  even  if  the  rates  must  suffer 
immediately,  that  children  should  be  rescued  from  a  life 
of  lawlessness,  but  it  is  very  natural  that  magistrates, 
knowing  how  the  faults  of  these  children  are  so  often 
due  to  the  vice  and  neglect  of  their  parents,  should  hesi¬ 
tate  in  taking  a  step  by  which  the  latter  are  relieved 
from  supporting  them.  They  ought  to  be  charged  with 
the  full  maintenance  ;  and  the  alternative  ought  to  be 
imprisonment. 

The  London  and  North-Western  has  long  occupied 
the  position  of  the  premier  of  our  railway  companies. 
When  therefore  the  dividend  on  London  and  North- 
Western  ordinary  stock  is  reduced  from  7I  per  cent., 
the  rate  paid  for  the  last  four  years,  to  6J  per  cent,  for 
the  year,  it  must  give  pause  to  the  most  fanatical 
believer  in  British  rails  as  an  investment.  The  Great 
Western  has  followed  suit  with  a  reduction  to  5I  per 
cent,  for  the  year,  while  the  London  and  South- 
Western  seems  to  have  done  the  best,  the  dividend 
only  falling  per  cent.,  from  «  to  h]\.  The  London 
and  South-Western  line  has  doubtless  benefited  more 
than  any  other  company'  by'  the  war,  as  the  extra  traffic 
between  Portsmouth  and  Waterloo  must  have  been 
enormous.  It  is  the  same  story  in  all  cases  :  dear  coal, 
high-priced  materials,  concessions  to  employes.  When 
will  people  recognise  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time 
British  railway  securities  have  been  too  high,  and 
American  railway  stock  too  low  ? 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  one  good  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  that  of  American  railways.  March  is  the 
month  of  dividends  for  a  good  many  lines,  and  new 
amalgamations  are  freely  discussed.  During  the  week 
Atchison  ordinary  have  risen  nearly  five  dollars  to  about 
55,  and  Denver  Common  have  risen  7  points  to  40. 
Union  Pacifies  have  also  risen  ri  dollars  to  97^.  The 
purchase  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Works  by  Mr.  Morgan 
cannot  but  have  an  important  effect  on  the  securities  of 
the  Erie  Road.  On  Thursday  the  news  that  the  War 
Office  had  decided  to  send  out  30,000  mounted  troops 
gave  a  slight  fillip  to  South  African  Mines,  and  Rand 
Mines  rose  to  38!,  but  after  the  buying  orders  were 
executed,  business  relapsed  into  its  former  stagnant 
condition,  and  prices  slipped  hack.  The  West  African 
market  has  been  dull  from  the  absence  of  public  interest, 
as  the  various  “shops”  cannot  do  all  the  buying,  and 
even  such  steady  and  first-rate  shares  as  Wassau  have 
sunk  to  6.  The  Home  Railway  market  could  hardly  be 
buoyant  after  the  dividends  to  which  we  refer  above, 
though  Great  Western  rose  slightly  on  the  reduced 
dividend.  Consols  closed  at  g6|. 


THE  MILITARY  POSITION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

HE  decision  of  the  Government  to  send  out  an 
additional  30,000  mounted  men  to  South  Africa 
has  come  as  no  surprise  to  all  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  country.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  neither  the  Government  nor  the  public  appears 
hitherto  to  have  realised  that  the  methods  adopted 
by  Lord  Roberts  subsequent  to  the  complete  collapse 
of  the  Boer  army  as  an  organised  fighting  force  were 
unsuited  to  the  task  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  termination. 
Lord  Roberts’  optimism  as  to  the  effects  of  the  blows 
he  was  enabled  to  deal  on  his  elusive  enemy,  which, 
culminated  in  their  abandoning  or  destroying  the  bulk 
of  their  artillery,  has  unfortunately  been  proved  to  have 
been  unfounded. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  almost  a  military  axiom  that 
guerilla  warfare  to  be  successful  must  be  possessed 
of  two  factors,  the  absence  of  either  of  which  fore¬ 
dooms  it  to  failure.  These  are  the  existence  of  a 
friendly  population  who  can  feed,  shelter  and  on  an 
emergency  protect  the  guerillas  and  certain  topo¬ 
graphical  conditions,  such  as  are  presented  by  the 
Sierras  of  Spain,  and  which  afford  a  sure  protection  to 
an  active  indigenous  population  when  pursued  by  the 
necessarily  slow-moving  organised  forces  of  a  regular 
army.  It  was  argued  with  no  little  plausibility  that  since 
the  whole  male  population  of  the  country  wTas  in  arms,, 
there  was  practically  no  margin  left  for  any  friendly 
inhabitants  to  aid  and  abet  them.  Hence,  with  only 
women  and  children  to  supply  food  to  their  male 
relations  and  with  no  male  population  for  a  temporarily 
scattered  commando  to  seek  shelter  amongst,  the 
prime  condition  for  success  in  guerrilla  warfare  was 
wanting.  Further,  it  was  said  and  truly,  that  only  a 
limited  portion  of  the  Orange  River  or  Transvaal  State 
lend  themselves  to  guerilla  war,  in  the  sense  hitherto 
understood,  for  a  vast  proportion  is  wide  open  veldt 
and  mountainous  ranges  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  answer  to  the  first  objection  was  met  partly  by 
the  fact  that  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  Boers 
remained  on  their  farms  either  by  virtue  of  “  permits  ” 
or  because  they  had  posed  as  favourable  to  British 
rule.  In  these  farms  the  scattered  bands  found  an  even 
more  convenient  shelter  than  in  the  kopjes.  But  a  far 
more  conclusive  reply  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
actual  necessities  of  life,  breadstuff  and  meat,  are  to  be 
met  with  throughout  the  land,  irrespective  of  the  Boer 
population  at  all.  The  teaming  mass  of  natives  exist 
mainly  on  mealies  and  the  amount  required  by  a  wander¬ 
ing  body  of  Boers,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow, 
can  always  be  abundantly  supplied  on  the  spot  from 
the  superfluity  of  the  natives.  The  same  thing  can  be 
said  of  meat.  In  a  pastoral  country  where  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  can  be  reckoned  by  tens  of 
thousands,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  lack  of  food  is 
likely  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  an  irreconcilable  enemy'. 
It  is  clearly  immaterial  whether  a  man  successful  y 
evades  his  pursuers  owing  to  his  superior  activity  as  a 
mountaineer  or  to  the  better  pace  of  his  steed,  so  long 
as  his  evasive  tactics  are  successful.  The  irrecon¬ 
cilable  Boers  can  keep  the  field  in  small  bodies,  uniting 
and  forming  more  imposing  ones  as  opportunities  offer, 
and  thus  so  far,  as  regards  food  and  immunity  from 
capture,  they  have  nothing  to  be  anxious  about. 

The  question  of  arms  and  ammunition  is  also  one  of 
no  great  importance.  The  loss  of  the  bulk  of  their 
artillery  has  been  a  positive  gain  to  them,  since  it  has 
vastly  increased  their  already  superior  mobility.  They 
have  also  a  certain  number  of  guns  and  a  good  supply 
of  ammunition  buried  at  certain  points.  Major 
Burnham  has  narrated  that  when  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
their  hands,  he  heard  them  discussing  how  and  where 
they  would  be  able  to  disinter  cannon  they  had  judi¬ 
ciously  placed  in  hiding.  As  regards  rifle  cartridges, 
although  we  admit  that  the  expenditure  in  all  their 
recent  fighting  has  been  guided  by  motives  of  economy,, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  they  are  still  in  possession  of 
sufficient  supplies.  Major  Burnham  on  this  point  is 
confident,  adducing  as  one  proof  the  fact  that  with  rare 
exceptions  “they  have  not  yet  begun  to  dig  up  their 
Martinis  ”  !  So  long  as  our  small  posts  are  liable  to 
be  captured  and  their  garrisons  continue  to  surrender,, 
it  is  plain  that  the  Boers  can  obtain  a  very  useful  addi- 
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tion  of  both  rifles  and  ammunition  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  trouble  and  risk.  Of  their  intelligence 
department  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  for 
natural  reasons  absolutely  perfect.  In  a  system  of 
warfare  where  we  feed  and  protect  one  portion  of  a 
family  and  try  to  slay  the  other,  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  we  must  be  continually  helping  to  supply  our 
enemies  with  information  of  the  most  valuable  quality. 

Having  thus  considered  our  foes  as  they  are  and  not 
as  they  are  commonly  assumed  to  be,  we  come  to  the 
question:  How  is  the  war  to  be  ended?  From  the 
foregoing  arguments,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  there 
is  only  one  possible  way  and  that  is  by  the  increase  of 
our  mounted  forces  ;  and  now  that  the  Government  have 
at  length  had  the  courage  to  face  the  situation,  it  may 
fortunately  be  considered  needless  further  to  dwell  on  the 
fact.  But  it  is  as  well  that  we  should  understand  clearly 
why  the  gigantic  efforts  hitherto  made  have  failed. 
What,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  150,000  or  so  men  we 
have  in  South  Africa  doing  all  this  time  ?  Briefly, 
owing  to  the  enormous  extent  of  the  country  and  propor¬ 
tionately  the  yet  more  enormous  length  of  railway  lines 
to  protect,  our  forces  available  for  aggressive  work  are 
totally  inadequate,  as  at  present  composed,  to  the  task 
before  them.  Our  foes  have  taught  us  that  thanks  to 
their  marvellous  mobility,  they  can  rapidly  concentrate 
and  rush  any  isolated  post,  and  hence  every  point  we 
have  to  hold  has  to  be  held  strongly.  This  task  and  that 
of  guarding  the  railways  adequately  would  require  the 
services  of  double  the  number  of  men  we  now  have  in  the 
.field.  The  strain  of  the  incessant  vigilance  required  in 
holding  fortified  posts — for  the  darker  the  night  and  the 
worse  the  weather,  the  greater  the  chances  of  a  sur¬ 
prise — tells  severely  on  men’s  nerves  and  energies. 
The  work  involved  in  safe-guarding  convoys  is  also  of 
an  extraordinarily  arduous  nature  ;  the  mounted  troops 
have  to  scout  far  and  wide  and  the  horses  are  soon 
worn  out  and,  above  all,  the  men  who  have  to  perform 
these  duties  are  without  doubt  absolutely  stale.  There 
is  no  blinking  the  fact  that  the  war  in  South  Africa  is 
one  of  the  most  harassing  to  officers  and  men  ever  under¬ 
taken.  Ever  since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  in 
October  1899 — now  over  sixteen  months  ago — many  of 
our  cavalry  have  been  constantly  in  the  field,  shot 
at  day  after  day,  overmarched,  often  under-fed, 
always  and  ever  exposed  to  the  risks  of  war.  There 
has  been  no  “winter  quarters”  for  these  men,  such 
as  formerly  enabled  organised  armies  to  refit  and 
recuperate  before  resuming  hostilities. 

At  a  liberal  calculation,  the  Boers  in  the  field  now 
opposed  to  us  probably  do  not  number  fifteen  thousand 
all  told.  If  we  therefore  place  thirty  thousand  well- 
mounted  and  well- trained  men  in  the  field,  we  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  hunting  them  down,  and  until 
this  be  done  the  war  will  not  end.  To  continue  the 
present  policy  of  maintaining  endless  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  of  guarding  innumerable  fortified  posts, 
whilst  the  Boer  is  allowed  to  roam  about,  subsist  on 
the  country,  and  when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs, 
to  pounce  on  some  weakly  held  spot  is  to  acquiesce  in 
the  war  dragging  on  for  ever.  From  more  than  one 
source,  we  hear  of  people  asking  whether  no  means  can 
be  found  of  ending  the  war.  Naturally  the  pro-Boers 
are  jubilant  at  such  suggestions  and  propose  “arbitra¬ 
tion”  or  the  granting  to  the  Boers  of  some  limited  form 
of  autonomy.  Such  ideas,  of  course,  cannot  be  seriously 
discussed.  At  this  stage  to  show  the  slightest  symptom 
of  anxiety  to  conciliate  foes  proud  of  reasserting  their 
implacability  would  be  sheer  madness.  Rather  let  us 
increase  as  much  as  possible  the  sum  of  mounted  men 
and  rest  some  of  those  already  in  the  field.  There  are 
several  admirable  English  cavalry  regiments  in  India 
who  are  available  and  eager  for  the  work,  and  they 
could  be  replaced  by  some  of  the  regiments  now  at 
the  Cape  who  are  unquestionably  “stale.”  To  ensure 
that  the  local  conditions  should  be  quickly  learned  by 
the  new-comers,  it  would  be  well  to  allow  a  limited 
number  of  the  men  now  in  South  Africa  to  volunteer  to 
stay  on  with  the  new-comers.  In  every  military  body 
there  is  ever  a  small  nucleus  of  men  who  from  natural 
causes  are  superior  to  either  mental  or  physical  exhaus¬ 
tion  and  a  leaven  of  these  would  be  invaluable  in 
•every  squadron  of  cavalry  or  company  of  mounted 
infantry. 


HOLLAND  PAST  AND  FUTURE. 

T'HE  wedding  of  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  Duke  Henry 
-1-  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  which  took  place  on 
Thursday’  last,  is  an  event  that  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  would  have  appealed  forcibly  to  the  sympathies 
of  Englishmen.  The  youth  of  the  Queen,  that 
“rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns”  as  the 
“Times”  describes  her  in  its  epithalamion,  and  the 
simplicity  of  her  tastes,  the  close  relationship  of  the 
Queen-mother  to  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  and  much 
generally  in  the  circumstances  of  the  royal  bride 
recalling  the  opening  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria,  should  invest  the  marriage  at  the  Hague 
with  special  interest.  But  unfortunately  the  circum¬ 
stances,  in  so  far  as  the  relationship  between  England 
and  Holland  is  affected,  are  by  no  means  ordinary. 
The  natural  feelings  of  sympathy  and  interest  due  to 
these  causes  are  largely  diminished,  if  not  altogether 
obliterated,  by  other  considerations  which  intrude  them¬ 
selves  at  the  present  time.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
have  seemed  more  fitting  if  the  wedding  and  its 
attendant  festivities  had  been  postponed  until  the  short 
period  of  Court  mourning  required  by  Queen  Emma’s 
relationship  to  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain  had 
passed  by.  In  the  next,  we  cannot  forget  how  largely 
Hollander  intrigue  is  responsible  for  the  mad  attempt 
of  the  Boers  and  their  Afrikander  allies  to  thrust 
England  from  South  Africa.  Holland  supplied  (via 
java)  Leyds,  the  mischief  maker  in  South  Africa  and 
the  unscrupulous  agitator  against  England  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe.  Holland  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  insolent  propaganda  by  which  the  Afrikander  Bond 
was  converted  into  an  engine  for  conspiracy  against 
English  influence,  and  the  seat  of  the  Netherlands 
South  Africa  Railway  Company  ;  a  corporation  which 
lent  itself  as  a  servile  instrument  to  President  Kruger 
for  political  operations  which  he  himself  was  ashamed 
to  avow.  Nor  can  the  hostility  to  England  manifested 
by  the  people  of  Holland  since  the  war  broke  out  be 
made  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a  natural  sympathy  for 
cherished  and  distant  kinsmen.  Unfortunately  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  present  interest  of 
Holland  in  the  South  African  Dutch  is  wholly  the 
product  of  self-interested  motives  ;  that  the  material 
importance  of  the  Boers,  an  importance  due  solely  to 
British  effort,  is  the  only  ground  of  the  quickened 
interest  which  the  parent  State  now  feels  in  her 
cast-off  children.  A  century  ago  when  these  same 
“burghers”  appealed  to  their  fellow-countrymen 
in  Holland  to  grant  them  the  most  elementary  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  the  parent  State  refused 
their  petition  with  a  reply  that  for  sheer  brutality  can 
scarcely  be  equalled  in  the  annals  of  European  colonisa¬ 
tion.  In  reply  to  the  request  for  political  rights  the 
Cape  Dutch  were  then  told,  that  the  attempt  to  show 
any  equality  between  them  and  the  people  of  Holland 
was  a  mere  waste  of  words.  The  very  soil  of  the 
colony  belonged  to  Holland,  and  the  settlers  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  live  on  it  “  as  a  matter  of  grace,  there  to 
gain  a  livelihood  as  tillers  of  the  earth,  tailors  and 
shoemakers.”  What  equality  of  rights  could  there  be 
between  such  colonists  and  the  “  privileged  free 
citizens  of  our  great  towns  in  the  United  Provinces  ” 
so  ran  the  reply  “  whose  ancestors  nobly  fought  for 
and  conquered  their  freedom  from  tyranny,  and  from 
whose  fortitude  in  the  cause  of  liberty  the  very 
power  of  our  Republic  has  sprung”?  While  their 
petition  for  the  humblest  of  commercial  privileges — 
permission  to  sell  their  surplus  produce  in  Europe 
and  in  the  East  Indies — was  rejected  as  an  imper¬ 
tinence  which  proceeded  from  an  absolute  miscon¬ 
ception  of  the  true  relationship  between  Holland 
and  her  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  “  The 
object  of  paramount  importance  in  legislation  for 
colonies  should  be  the  welfare  of  the  parent  State,  of 
which  such  colony  is  but  a  subordinate  part,  and  to 
which  it  owes  its  existence.” 

In  the  face  of  this  treatment  meted  out  little  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  Holland  to  her  colonists  at  the 
Cape  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  her  present  interest 
in  the  fate  of  the  Boers  to  race  affection,  or  to  trace  the 
origin  of  her  indignation  to  anything  else  than  the 
coarsest  motives  of  self-interest.  This  being  so,  what 
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are  we  to  say  of  the  open  hostility  to  England,  the 
country  without  whose  help  in  the  struggle  against 
Philip  the  United  Provinces  could  scarcely  have  come 
into  existence  ? — the  country  which  sheltered  the 
Stadtholder  from  the  violence  of  Napoleon,  and  to 
whose  good  offices  Holland  owes  in  the  main  her  pre¬ 
sent  independence.  How  can  Englishmen  with  these 
reminiscences  before  them  fail  to  regard  the  ill-judged 
hostility  of  Holland  as  ingratitude  ? 

It  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  that  the  attitude  of 
England  towards  Holland  has  not  been  profoundly 
modified  by  the  experience  of  the  last  two  years.  The 
real  significance  of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Wilhelmina 
consists  now  in  the  fact  that  her  union  with  a  German 
prince  is  a  step  towards  what  has  long  been  regarded 
in  some  quarters  as  the  manifest  destiny  of  Holland. 
In  plain  words  this  event,  coming  as  it  does  at  a  time 
when  the  people  of  Holland  have  done  everything  to 
alienate  the  sympathies  of  their  ancient  ally  and  pro¬ 
tector,  points  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  the 
absorption  of  Holland  in  the  German  Empire.  Nor  is 
there  anything  in  the  past  history  of  Holland,  or  the 
present  trend  of  international  politics,  to  make  such  a 
dtinoument  seem  strange  or  abnormal.  Before  the 
people  of  the  United  Provinces  emerged  victorious  from 
their  heroic  struggle  with  Philip  of  Spain,  the  Hollanders 
had  been  subject  for  many  centuries  to  the  alternate 
dominion  of  Frankish  or  German  Emperors.  It  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  Holland  justified 
her  existence  as  a  separate  nation  by  that  remarkable 
display  of  commercial  energy  which  gave  her  for  a  brief 
period  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  At  this  time  Colbert, 
the  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  reported  to  his 
master  that  of  the  25,000  ships  that  carried  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Europe  more  than  15,000  sailed  under  the  flag 
of  Holland.  But  this,  the  golden  age  of  Holland, 
passed  as  rapidly  as  it  had  come,  and  the  eighteenth 
century  showed  how  unstable  were  the  foundations  upon 
which  her  commercial  system  and  her  colonial  expan¬ 
sion  had  been  built.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  only 
colony  where  the  Dutch  race  bad  taken  root — if  we 
except  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America — was 
neglected  because  it  promised  no  immediate  return  in 
the  shape  of  commercial  profit  ;  and  the  European  com¬ 
munity  which  Holland  had  brought  into  being  was 
allowed  to  become  degraded  and  decivilised.  The 
resources  of  her  East  Indian  settlements  were  exhausted 
by  the  monopolies  which  alone  satisfied  the  greed  for 
gain  that  possessed  alike  the  merchants  and  the  share¬ 
holders  in  the  great  commercial  corporations.  Even 
the  prosperity  of  her  home  industries  was  sapped 
by  the  same  short-sighted  policy  under  which 
she  refused  to  take  part  in  any  enterprise  unless 
its  gain  was  assured  exclusively  to  her  own  people. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  possession  of  Java,  Hol¬ 
land  would  long  ago  have  sunk  into  commercial  apathy 
as  she  has  into  political  impotency.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  rich  and  fertile  island  she  owes  to  England, 
who  first  protected  it  from  Napoleon,  and  then 
restored  it  to  Holland.  Therefore  we  repeat  that,  if  in 
the  future  Germany  should  propose  to  incorporate 
Holland  into  her  Empire,  England  would  stand  aside. 
While  as  for  Java,  if  England  were  the  rapacious 
power  that  Continental  journalists  love  to  portray,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  out  a  claim  for  its 
reversion.  English  settlements  were  planted  there  at 
least  as  early  as  the  Dutch — for  it  was  only  after  the 
interests  of  the  East  India  Company  on  the  coast  of 
Hindostan  had  developed  that  its  original  settlements 
were  withdrawn  from  Java — and  at  the  present  day  a 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  of  Java  is  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen.  Certainly  the  change  would  not  be  resented 
by  the  native  population  ;  for  thanks  to  the  tradition  left 
by  the  three  years  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles’  governorship, 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  English 
name  is  held  in  greater  respect.  Nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  the  present  character  of  the  Hollanders  to 
make  this  destiny  of  re-incorporation  into  the  German 
Empire  appear  unsuitable.  The  Hollander  of  to-day  is 
a  degenerate  who  resembles  his  ancestors  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  in  little  else  than  the 
ingrained  passion  for  commercial  gain.  His  national 
and  personal  outlook  upon  life  is  narrow  and  devoid  of 
dignity  ;  and  on  such  a  people  political  association  with 


their  German  kinsmen,  if  it  did  not  provide  them  with 
nobler  ideals,  could  at  least  exercise  no  deteriorating 
influence. 


AUSTRIA  AND  HOME  RULE. 

ITH  the  opening  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  the 
Emperor  returns  to  his  old  wearisome,  and 
apparently  hopeless,  task  of  attempting  to  weld  to¬ 
gether  peoples  irreconcilable  by  race  and  language  into 
sufficient  cohesion  to  carry  on  government  under  con¬ 
stitutional  and  parliamentary  forms.  It  was  in  1867,  a 
year  after  the  war  which  transferred  the  hegemony  of 
Germany  from  Austria  to  Prussia,  and  thus  emphasised 
the  weakness  of  an  amorphous  and  loosely  connected 
State  against  an  opponent  highly  organised  and 
compact,  that  the  Emperor  pointed  the  moral  to  his 
subjects  whom  he  met  in  the  Reichsrath  of  that  year. 
The  Hungarian  constitution  had  been  amended,  and 
Hungary  had  obtained  her  Home  Rule  for  which  she 
had  been  so  long  fighting  and  sulking ;  in  other 
provinces  constitutional  self-government  had  been 
further  extended.  An  autocratic  but  weak  govern¬ 
ment  had  broken  down,  and  constitutionalism  had 
to  be  given  its  chance  for  whatever  it  was  worth. 
The  Emperor  said  then  “We  are  about  to  establish  a 
work  of  peace  and  concord.  Let  us  throw  a  veil  of 
forgetfulness  over  the  immediate  past,  which  has 
inflicted  deep  wounds  upon  the  Empire.  Let  us  lay  to 
heart  the  lessons  which  it  leaves  behind,  but  let  us 
derive  with  unshaken  courage  new  strength  and  the 
resolve  to  secure  to  the  Empire  peace  and  power.” 
How  far  this  exhortation  has  been  acted  on  is,  unfor¬ 
tunately  for  the  “peace  and  power”  of  the  Empire, 
too  well  known  from  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
Parliament,  and  may  be  gathered  from  the  Emperor’s 
almost  despairing  references  and  appeals  for  the  allay¬ 
ing  of  the  national  strife  which  has  stultified  the  moral 
and  material  development  of  the  Empire. 

The  whole  difficulty  of  course  is  how  to  govern 
peoples  of  different  nationalities,  race  and  language  who 
either  by  conquest  or  by  other  modes  of  acquisition,  such 
as  the  intermarriages  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  respective 
nations,  have  become  dependent  on  a  central  power. 
There  is  nothing'  worse  for  a  nation  that  cannot  main¬ 
tain  its  independence  against  another  of  different  race 
than  its  incomplete  subjection  and  fusion  into  that 
of  the  conqueror.  If  imperfectly  reduced  it  continues 
in  a  state  of  unrest  ;  it  cannot  live  its  own  life,  and  it  is 
a  constant  source  of  weakness  to  its  nominal  conqueror. 
Where  the  smaller  nation  is  of  the  same  race,  and  in 
the  antagonism  with  the  greater  nation  is  able  to  hold 
its  own,  then  it  has  additional  good  fortune  if  circum¬ 
stances  have  so  happened  that,  by  the  union  of  its  crown 
with  that  of  its  neighbour  on  equal  terms,  it  has  entered 
on  a  career  which  has  been  more  prosperous  for  both 
than  either  could  have  had  alone.  In  our  own  country 
we  have  an  instance  of  each  by  way  of  illustration. 
Wales  has  been  happier  than  Ireland  :  Scotland  has  been 
happier  than  either.  The  relation  of  Austria  to  her 
constituent  members  has  been  somewhat  like,  but  not 
exactly,  to  one  or  other  of  them.  Hungary  comes 
nearer  the  case  of  Scotland  with  the  unfortunate  dif¬ 
ference  that  neither  in  race  nor  language  was  she  the 
same  as  her  partner.  In  the  other  instances  Austria  has 
rather  played  the  part  of  England  towards  Ireland  than 
that  of  England  towards  Wales.  She  has  never  been 
strong  enough  to  do  what  Russia  has  done  with  Poland, 
nor  what  Prussia  through  Bismarck  did  with  the  Poles 
who  became  Prussian  subjects.  Bismarck  set  himself 
determinedly  in  opposition  to  the  liberal  politicians  and 
the  liberal  poets  of  Germany  to  crush  the  Polish  senti¬ 
ment  and  the  Polish  language  in  her  Slavonic  people. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  this  has  been  a  process  that 
promises  better  results  than  if  Prussia  had  been  less 
strong,  and  had  been  compelled  to  set  up  a  Home  Rule 
government  similar  to  that  which  has  permitted  the 
race  and  language  questions  to  divide  the  nationalities  to 
their  reciprocal  disadvantage,  and  to  the  resultant  weak¬ 
ening  of  the  Empire  ?  Russia  and  Prussia  deliberately 
chose  the  wiser  policy  ;  and  if  Austria  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  lack  of  wisdom,  for  there  is  no  doubt  she  would 
have  preferred,  and  in  fact  did  try  to  act  in  the  same 
way,  she  is  at  least  to  be  pitied  for  her  weakness.. 
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Now,  not  knowing  what  the  result  may  be,  it  is 
probable  that  she  may  at  least  have  to  try  her  only 
alternative,  the  personal  power  of  the  Crown.  But 
nations  who  have  possessed,  we  will  not  say  enjoyed, 
parliamentary  institutions  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  work,  are  like  individuals  who  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  stimulants  even  though  they  may  do  them  harm  , 
and  to  take  them  away  may  be  as  dangerous  as  con¬ 
tinuing  them. 

Austria  is  thus  placed  in  the  most  dangerous  position 
of  any  European  Power  and  has  a  problem  of  govern¬ 
ment  before  her  which  appears  insoluble.  It  is  very 
improbable,  in  view  of  the  consequences  that  have 
sprung  from  the  inability  of  Austria  to  do  otherwise 
than  she  has  done,  that  any  other  nation  sufficiently 
strong  will  consciously  prefer  the  Home  Rule  policy 
into  which  she  ha*s  been  driven  by  force  of  historic 
circumstances.  We  are  not  in  perceptible  danger 
of  introducing  Home  Rule  into  India,  even  though 
there  are  Indian  Congresses.  We  cannot  fuse 
its  peoples  into  our  own  life  as  one  European 
nation  may  fuse  the  life  of  another  into  itself,  and  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  govern  India  as  we  do, 
as  the  Romans  governed  their  provinces  when  they 
found  themselves  in  regions  where  the  national 
characters  were  not  assimilable,  and  as  the  Russians  do 
in  the  centre  of  Asia.  Our  representative  colonies  have 
no  historic  parallel  ;  the  Crown  Colonies  we  govern 
on  the  real  Imperial  system.  If  in  the  former  case, 
through  federation,  their  connexion  with  England 
becomes  as  close  in  government  as  the  conterminous 
States  of  a  European  federation  are,  they  will  then 
repeat  more  nearly  than  any  other  the  Scottish  example 
of  union  on  terms  of  independence.  In  respect  of 
Canada  alone  of  the  colonies  h^ve  we  had  diversity  of 
race  and  language  raising  these  questions  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  governing  and  the  danger  to  the  Imperial  bond, 
when  Home  Rule  is  granted  and  a  race  sentiment  is 
allowed  to  be  cherished  by  the  official  use  of  the  alien 
language.  In  an  article  of  12  January  on  the  language 
question  in  Canada  we  gave  reasons  for  believing  that 
Canadian  opinion  is  by  no  means  unanimous  that  the 
official  use  of  two  languages  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  Dominion.  We  treated  this  language 
question  in  Canada  from  the  view  of  the  proposal  to 
recognise  in  South  Africa  dual  official  languages.  It  is 
to  South  Africa  that  what  we  have  been  saying  parti¬ 
cularly  applies,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  most  important 
case  where  we  have  the  chance  of  going  wrong,  by 
disregarding  the  inferences  that  ought  to  be  drawn 
from  the  precedents  we  have  mentioned. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  BILL. 

IT  is  time  that  consideration  were  given  to  the  claims 
of  the  best  known  proposal  which  has  been 
put  forward  as  a  remedy  for  rectorcraft.  This  is  the 
Church  Discipline  Bill,  which  from  the  place  of  its  birth 
and  chief  popularity  is  better  known  as  the  Liverpool 
Bill.  It  is  true  that  its  promoters  would  not  themselves 
describe  it  as  a  remedy  for  rectorcraft  but  as  a  bulwark 
for  Protestantism.  No  theological  opinion  or  system 
of  opinions,  however,  can  directly  be  benefited  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  Protestantism  can  only  gain,  if  at 
all,  by  the  dislodging  of  its  opponents  from  their 
rectories  and  vicarages.  The  Bill  attacks  the  position 
of  incumbents.  It  aims  at  weakening  that  security  of 
tenure  which  is  one  great  support  of  rectorcraft.  This 
is,  indeed,  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  But  while  the 
Bill’s  ultimate  object  is  to  save  Protestantism,  it  can 
only  attain  that  object  by  striking  a  blow  at  rectorcraft. 

The  Bill  is  for  the  punishment  of  certain  ecclesiastical 
offences.  One  of  these  is  created  by  the  Bill,  namely, 
the  giving  notice  of  a  service  under  the  name  of 
“mass.”  The  rest  already  exist  and  are: — using 
illegal  rites,  ceremonies  or  ornaments,  and  requiring 
confession  as  a  condition  of  communion  or  confirma¬ 
tion.  Much  criticism  might  be  offered  on  this  part  of 
the  Bill  ;  but  it  is  more  relevant  to  the  present  purpose 
to  consider  the  procedure  by  which  those  guilty  of 
these  offences  are  to  be  punished.  For  it  is  only  the 
procedure  that  can  properly  be  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  therapeutics  of  rectorcraft. 


Proceedings  under  the  Bill  may  be  begun  by  the 
bishop,  or  by  two  parishioners,  or  by  five  persons  who 
shall  affirm  themselves  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  who  shall  have  resided  for  a  year  in 
the  rural  deanery.  Many  questions  are  suggested  by 
this  singular  proposal.  Why  is  the  number  two  in  one 
case  and  five  in  the  other  ?  And  why  the  rural  deanery  ? 
Why  if  you  go  outside  the  parish  should  not  any 
Churchman  prosecute?  Is  there  a  secret  fear  of  the 
exaggerated  litigious  instincts  of  Colonel  Porcelli,  lest 
that  gentleman  should  prosecute  the  whole  body  of  the 
clergy  at  one  fell  swoop?  Well,  whoever  takes  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  first  step  in  attacking  an  offending  clerk 
under  the  Bill  is  to  send  him  notice  that  he  has  com¬ 
mitted  an  offence.  If  after  two  months  he  repeats  the 
offence  the  complainants  (that  is  the  “two”  or  the 
“five”)  may  make  complaint  to  the  bishop,  who  is 
required  to  send  the  case  on  to  the  Provincial  Court 
for  trial.  Only  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  may  be 
appointed  Judge  of  the  Provincial  Court  ;  and  from 
his  decision  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  Privy 
Council.  If  the  clerk  be  condemned  he  first  receives  a 
“  monition”  and  if  the  monition  be  disregarded,  it  may 
be  enforced  by  suspension  and  afterwards  by  depriva¬ 
tion.  A  deprived  clerk  is  made  incapable  of  holding  a 
benefice  till  he  declares  in  writing  that  he  will  not  again 
offend.  All  power  of  veto  is  expressly  denied  to  the 
bishop  ;  and  imprisonment  by  the  writ  de  contumace 
capiendo  is  abolished.  The  rest  of  the  Bill  is  unim¬ 
portant. 

The  first  and  natural  criticism  turns  on  the  Erastian 
character  of  the  Bill.  The  final  appeal  to  a  purely 
State  Court  is  maintained  :  even  the  Provincial 
Court  is  in  a  measure  secularised.  The  grievance  of 
the  Church’s  law  being  interpreted  and  therefore  made 
by  State  officers  is  now  greatly  mitigated  by  the  epis¬ 
copal  veto  ;  but  the  veto  is  to  be  taken  away.  Under 
the  Bill  the  Church  might  be  inundated  by  judge-made 
law  imposed  on  her  by  purely  secular  authority.  But 
if  the  substance  of  the  Bill  be  objectionable,  the  con¬ 
templated  circumstances  of  its  enactment  make  it  much 
more  so.  If  passed,  it  can  only  be  in  the  teeth  of  the 
wishes  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy.  Notoriously  Convocation  in  both  provinces 
would  reject  it.  The  Houses  of  Laymen,  who,  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  they  are,  nevertheless  do  not  altogether  fail 
to  represent  the  most  zealous  and  active  among  the 
laity,  are  not  less  hostile.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  assembly  purporting  to  represent  the  Church  down 
to  the  smallest  ruridecanal  conference  would  assent  to 
this  Bill.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  impropriety,  consider 
the  impolicy  of  enacting  it  by  the  bare  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  face  of  such  opposition  !  A 
number  of  High  Churchmen,  who  are  not  Ritualists 
and  who  disapprove  of  much  that  Ritualists  do,  would 
nevertheless  feel  the  unqualified  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  the  Church  as  a  challenge  to  resistance.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  Bill  would  therefore  be  to  give 
to  the  Ritualists  a  great  increase  of  support.  An 
important  section  of  the  Church,  whose  influence  now 
goes  to  restrain  and  moderate  Ritualism  and  to  induce 
obedience  to  episcopal  commands,  would  then  feel  that 
an  issue  immensely  larger  than  anything  involved  in 
ceremonial  had  been  raised,  and  that  the  first  duty  of 
Churchmen  was  to  combine  to  make  a  Bill  so  insulting 
to  the  Church  no  more  than  a  dead  letter. 

And  it  is  impossible  to  study  the  Bill  and  not  to  see 
that  such  an  enterprise  would  have  good  prospect  of 
success.  The  Bill  is  a  defiance  to  the  bishops.  Its 
promoters  declare  that  the  bishops  cannot  be  trusted. 
And  yet  the  Bill  trusts  the  bishops.  Indeed  it  cannot 
do  otherwise.  With  every  effort  you  cannot  enforce 
discipline  in  an  episcopal  church  without  having  recourse 
to  the  bishops  at  one  point  or  another.  For  instance 
the  Bill  requires  that  the  bishop  to  whom  a  complaint 
has  been  made  shall  send  the  case  to  the  Provincial 
Court.  Suppose  the  bishop,  who  by  hypothesis 
is  not  trustworthy,  does  not  so  send  it.  What  can 
the  complainants  do  ?  They  can  prosecute  the  bishop 
for  the  misdemeanour  of  disobeying  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  or  they  can  get  a  mandamus  against  him.  In 
either  case  the  upshot  is  that  he  goes  to  prison.  If 
the  imprisonment  of  clergymen  killed  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  would  the  Church  Discipline 
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Bill  survive  the  imprisonment  of  a  bishop  ?  Again,  in 
many  cases  where  the  incumbent  is  a  Ritualist  the 
patron  is  in  sympathy  with  him.  In  all  such  parishes 
the  deprivation  of  the  incumbent  would  be  followed  by 
the  presentation  of  another  Ritualist.  I  he  bishop 
might  refuse  institution  as  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
did  in  the  Miles  Platting  case  ;  but  an  “  untrusted  ” 
bishop,  who  had  disapproved  of  the  prosecution  from 
the  first,  might  naturally  prefer  to  institute.  To  get 
rid  of  the  new  incumbent  a  fresh  prosecution  would 
be  necessary,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Even  without 
episcopal  co-operation,  formidable  resistance  might  be 
offered  to  the  Bill.  It  provides  for  the  deprivation  of 
offenders,  and  enacts  that  a  deprived  clergyman  who 
remains  contumacious  shall  not  officiate  in  the  Church 
of  England.  But  supposing  a  clergyman  should  ignore 
the  deprivation  and  persist  in  officiating,  there  is  no 
remedy  but  sooner  or  later  to  send  him  to  prison.  And 
so  the  situation  which  followed  the  prosecutions  under 
the  Public  Worship  Act  would  reproduce  itself  notwith¬ 
standing  the  abolition  of  the  writ  de  contumacc 
capiendo. 

Yet  another  obstacle  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
successful  working  of  the  Liverpool  Bill,  and  it  is  the 
most  difficult  to  get  over.  The  aim  of  the  promoters  is  to 
restrain  practices  which  are  alleged  to  be  widespread  in 
the  Church.  Eucharistic  vestments  are  worn,  it  is  said, 
by  more  than  two  thousand  incumbents.  And  the  full 
number  of  those  whom  the  Church  Association  regards 
as  taking  part  in  “the  Rome-ward  movement”  is  some 
nine  thousand.  It  remains  a  mystery  how  the  Church 
Association  has  persuaded  itself  that  it  can  get  rid  of 
nine  thousand  or  two  thousand  or,  for  that  matter,  five 
hundred  incumbents  by  prosecution  under  the  Bill. 
The  mere  necessary  expenditure  of  time  would  make  it 
well-nigh  impossible.  And  the  scandal  and  friction  of 
depriving  clergy,  often  popular  and  respected,  on  such  a 
scale  would  be  felt  as  intolerable  by  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Englishmen.  Language  has  sometimes 
been  used  which  seems  to  suggest  that  it  is  hoped  that 
after  a  few  deprivations  the  rest  of  the  recalcitrant 
clergy  would  quietly  submit.  If  this  is  indeed  the  hope, 
surely  even  politicians  never  believed  a  vainer  dream. 
Want  of  courage  has  never  been  reckoned  among  the 
vices  of  the  Ritualists.  And  he  would  be  timid  indeed 
who  should  yield  when  he  had  the  support  of  a 
numerous  and  enthusiastic  party,  hailing  him  as 
a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  State,  and  assuring  him  with 
evident  truth  that,  if  all  should  stand  firm,  prosecutions 
must  produce  a  speedy  and  violent  reaction.  A  prudent 
prophet  may  anticipate  that  if  the  Bill  should  pass  it 
would  soon  become  as  useless  as  the  Public  Worship 
Act  ;  or  he  may  look  to  see  it  raise  so  much  heat  and 
animosity  as  would  produce  the  disruption  and  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  Church  ;  but  he  certainly  will  not 
foretell  the  submission  of  Ritualists  by  the  hundred  or 
the  thousand  to  the  ecclesiastical  judgments  of  a  secular 
Court,  set  in  motion  by  legislation  destitute  of  any  trace 
of  Church  authority. 

It  may  perhaps  be  asked  by  some,  why  if  prose¬ 
cution  is  so  unsatisfactory  a  remedy  against  Ritualists, 
is  it  so  useful  against  the  drunken  and  immoral? 
One  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  relative  numbers  of 
the  two  classes.  But  a  still  more  conclusive  reply  is 
that  criminous  clerks  are  not  supported  by  a  party  ani¬ 
mated  by  convictions  which  whether  wise  or  foolish, 
right  or  wrong,  are  sincerely  and  heartily  entertained. 
It  is  in  the  ignoring  of  the  force  and  significance  of 
this  circumstance  that  lies  the  fundamental  error  of  the 
policy  of  the  Liverpool  Bill.  Hugh  Cecil. 


MIGHT  MAJESTY  AND  DOMINION. 

NATION  dressed  in  black,  a  city  wreathed  in 
purple  hangings,  woe  upon  every  face  and  grief 
in  every  heart.  A  troop  of  horses  in  the  streets  ridden 
by  kings ;  a  fleet  of  ships  from  every  nation  upon 
earth  ;  all  the  world’s  business  stilled  for  three  long 
days  to  mourn  the  passing  of  her  who  was  the  mother 
of  her  people,  even  of  the  poorest  of  her  people  in  the 
land.  The  newspapers  all  diapered  in  black,  the  clouds 
dark-grey  and  sullen  and  a  hush  upon  the  islands  and 


upon  all  their  vast  dependencies  throughout  the  world. 
Not  only  for  the  passing  of  the  Queen,  the  virtuous 
woman,  the  good  mother,  the  slave  of  duty  ;  but 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  her  people,  even  the 
poorest  of  her  people  in  the  land.  Sixty  odd  years  of 
full  prosperity  ;  England  administering  to  the  good  of 
universal  Empire  ;  an  advance  in  the  material  arts  of 
progress  such  as  the  world  has  never  known,  and  yet 
to  day  she  who  was  to  most  Englishmen  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  national  idea,  borne  on  a  gun-carriage 
through  the  same  streets,  which  she  had  so  often 
passed  through  in  the  full  joy  of  life.  Full  sixty  years  of 
progress;  wages  at  least  thrice  higher  than,  when  a 
girl,  she  mounted  on  her  throne  ;  England’s  dominions 
more  than  thrice  extended  ;  arts,  sciences,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  tends  to  bridge  space  over  a  thousand 
times  achieved  and  a  new  era  brought  about  by  steam 
and  electricity,  all  in  the  lifetime  of  her  who  passed 
so  silently  through  the  once  well-known  streets.  The 
national  wealth  swollen  beyond  even  the  dreams  of 
those  who  saw  the  beginning  of  the  reign  ;  churches 
innumerable  built  by  the  pious  care  of  those  who 
thought  the  gospel  should  be  brought  home  to  the 
poor.  Great  battleships,  torpedo  boats,  submarine 
vessels,  guns,  rifles,  stinkpot  shells  and  all  the  contriv¬ 
ances  of  those  who  think  that  the  material  progress  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  should  enter  into  the  polity  of 
savage  states,  as  Latin  used  to  enter  schoolboys’  minds, 
with  blood.  Again,  a  hum  of  factories  in  the  land, 
wheels  whizzing,  bands  revolving  so  rapidly  that  the 
eye  of  man  can  hardly  follow  them,  making  machinery 
a  tangled  mass  of  steel,  heaving  and  jumping  in  its 
action,  so  that  the  unpractical  looker-on  fears  that 
some  bolt  may  break  and  straight  destroy  him,  like  a 
cannon  ball. 

All  this,  and  coal  mines,  with  blast  furnaces, 
and  smelting  works  with  men  half-naked  working  by 
day  and  night  before  the  fires.  Infinite  and  incredible 
contrivances  to  save  all  labour  ;  aerial  ships  projected  ; 
speech  practicable  between  continents  without  the  aid 
of  wires  ;  charities  such  as  the  world  has  never  known 
before  ;  a  very  cacoethes  of  good  doing  ;  a  sort  of  half- 
baked  goodwill  to  all  men,  so  that  the  charities  came 
from  superfluous  wealth  and  the  goodwill  was  of  pla¬ 
tonic  kind  ;  all  this  and  more  during  the  brief  dream  of 
sixty  years  in  which  the  ruler,  she,  who  was  mother 
of  her  people,  trod  the  earth.  All  these  material 
instances  of  the  past  change  in  human  life,  which  in  her 
reign  had  happened  and  which  she  suffered  unresist- 
ingly,  just  as  the  meanest  of  her  subjects  suffered 
them,  and  as  both  she  and  they  welcomed  the  sun  from 
heaven  as  something  quite  outside  of  them  and,  as  it 
were,  ordained,  her  people  in  some  dull  faithful  way  had 
grown  into  the  habit  of  connecting  in  some  vague 
manner  with  herself.  For  sixty  years,  before  the  most 
of  us  now  living  had  uttered  our  first  cry,  she  held  the 
orb  and  sceptre  and  appeared  to  us,  a  mother  Atlas,  to 
sustain  the  world.  She  left  us,  almost  without  a 
warning,  and  a  nation  mourned  her,  because  she  was 
the  mother  of  her  people,  yes,  even  of  the  meanest  of 
her  people  in  the  land. 

So  down  the  streets  in  the  hard  biting  wind,  right 
through  the  rows  of  dreary  stuccoed  houses,  frowning 
like  cliffs,  respectably  upon  the  assembled  mass  of  men, 
her  funeral  procession  passed.  On  housetops  and  on 
balconies  her  former  subjects  swarmed  like  bees  ;  the 
trees  held  rookeries  of  men,  and  the  keen  wind  swayed 
them  about  but  still  they  kept  their  place,  chilled  to  the 
bone  but  uncomplainingly,  knowing  their  former  ruler 
had  been  the  mother  of  them  all. 

Emperors  and  kings  passed  on,  the  martial  pomp 
and  majesty  of  glorious  war  clattering  and  clanking  at 
their  heels.  The  silent  crowds  stood  reverently  all 
dressed  in  black.  At  length,  when  the  last  soldier  had 
ridden  cut  of  sight,  the  torrent  of  humanity  broke  into 
myriad  scores,  leaving  upon  the  grass  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  park  its  scum  of  sandwich  papers,  which,  like 
the  foam  of  some  great  ocean,  clings  to  the  railings, 
round  the  roots  of  trees,  was  driven  fitfully  before  the 
wind  over  the  boot-stained  grass  or  trodden  deep  into 
the  mud,  swayed  rhythmically  to  and  fro  as  seaweed 
sways  and  moans  in  the  slack  water  of  a  beach. 

At  length  they  all  dispersed  and  a  well-bred  and  well- 
fed  dog  or  two,  roamed  to  and  fro  sniffing  disdainfully  . 
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at  the  remains  of  the  rejected  food  which  the  fallen 
papers  held. 

Lastly  a  man  grown  old  in  the  long  reign  of  the 
much-mourned  ruler  whose  funeral  procession  had  just 
passed  stumbled  about  stepping  upon  the  muddy  grass 
and  taking  up  a  paper  from  the  mud  fed  ravenously  on 
that  which  the  two  dogs  had  looked  at  with  disdain. 

His  hunger  satisfied  he  took  up  of  the  fragments 
that  remained  a  pocketful,  and  then  whistling  a  snatch 
from  a  forgotten  opera,  slouched  slowly  onward  and 
was  swallowed  by  the  gloom. 

R.  B.  CuNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


IRISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

III. — The  Midland  Great  Western. 

nPHE  Midland  Great  Western  serves  the  whole  of  the 
central  part  of  Ireland  lying  between  the  capital 
and  the  Western  ocean.  The  company  is  one  of  the 
many  which  came  into  existence  in  the  year  1845  and 
was  originally  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  line  from  Dublin  to  Mullingar  and  Longford  ;  in  1846 
powers  were  obtained  to  carry  the  line  on  westward 
from  Mullingar  to  Athlone  ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  trains  were  already  running  from  Dublin  to 
Maynooth  and  Enfield,  a  further  extension  from  Athlone 
to  Galway  was  authorised.  The  railway  was  com¬ 
pleted  throughout  from  sea  to  sea  and  a  through  service 
of  trains  put  in  operation  on  1  August,  1851.  A  few 
months  later  the  Cavan  branch  was  sanctioned  ;  it  was 
opened  in  1856,  and  the  very  important  Sligo  exten¬ 
sion  followed  in  1857.  Since  then  the  mileage  of 
the  company  has  been  increased  by  the  absorption 
of  the  Great  Northern  and  Western  from  Athlone, 
the  Navan  and  Kingscourt,  the  Dublin  and  Meath, 
and  another  small  local  line,  and  the  system  is 
now  longer  than  any  other  in  the  country  except 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western.  With  this  line  is 
also  incorporated  the  Royal  Canal,  one  of  the  great 
Irish  waterways  projected  soon  after  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies,  and  for  the  fifty  odd  miles  from 
Dublin  to  Mullingar  the  railway  track  follows  the  route 
of  the  canal  very  closely,  so  closely  indeed  that  the 
curves  on  the  line  are  in  some  places  sharp  enough  to 
necessitate  the  posting  up  of  notice  boards  ordering  the 
engine  drivers  to  slow  down. 

Besides  its  standard  gauge  lines  this  company  also 
works  the  light  railways  betwen  Loughreaand  Attymon 
and  between  Ballinrobe  and  Claremorris,  and  many  of 
its  more  recent  extensions  have  been  made  for  other 
than  purely  business  reasons  with  considerable  financial 
aid  from  the  Government.  The  prolongation  of  the 
main  line  from  Galway  to  Clifden,  a  distance  of  nearly 
fifty  miles,  which  was  completed  in  1895  brought  the 
company  a  subsidy  of  ,£5,500  per  mile  ;  towards  the 
cost  of  the  Ballina  and  Killala  branch  the  Government 
contributed  £44,000  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Westport  and 
Achill  line  the  first  section  of  it,  from  Westport 
to  Mallaranny  opened  in  1894,  was  built  by  the 
company  with  the  aid  of  a  contribution  of  over 
£130, ooo,  while  the  remaining  portion  from  Malla¬ 
ranny  to  Achill  opened  in  May  *  1895  was  actually 
constructed  by  the  Government  and  when  finished  was 
handed  over  to  the  company  free  of  all  cost  whatever. 

Considerably  more  than  half  the  Midland  Great 
Western  system  is  still  single  line  ;  and  the  company  is 
in  a  less  fortunate  position  than  its  neighbours  on  either 
side,  for  it  does  not  serve  any  such  flourishing  business 
centres  as  Belfast  or  Cork,  nor  has  it  any  such  lucrative 
sources  of  tourist  traffic  as  Killarney  or  the  Giant’s 
Causeway.  There  is  however  much  attractive  scenery 
in  the  west  and  the  company  has  built  an  excellent 
hotel  at  Recess  in  Connemara  which  deserves  to  be 
better  known  than  it  is.  There  is  also  another  railway 
hotel  at  Mallaranny  on  the  Achill  line  and  to  both  of 
these  the  company  offers  week-end  tickets  at  very 
cheap  rates,  in  one  case  a  sum  of  £2  including  first 
class  railway  conveyance  from  and  to  Dublin  (just 
under  360  miles)  together  with  two  complete  days’ 
board — though  even  this  is  surpassed  by  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  line  which  takes  first-class  pas¬ 
sengers  from  Dublin  to  Killarney  and  back,  370  miles 


in  all,  and  gives  two  complete  days’  board  as  well 
for  305. 

But  if  the  hotels  and  scenery  in  the  West  are  satisfac¬ 
tory  enough,  the  means  of  reaching  them  are  very  much 
the  reverse.  Had  the  attempt  to  work  a  line  of  steam¬ 
ships  between  Galway  and  North  America  which  was 
made  forty  years  ago  not  ended  in  disastrous  failure, 
the  present  position  of  the  Midland  Great  Western 
might  no  doubt  have  been  very  different.  But  as  things 
are,  there  are  only  four  through  trains  from  Dublin  in 
a  day  and  of  those  the  best,  running  in  connexion  with 
the  mail  from  England,  starts  at  the  inconvenient  hour 
of  7  A.M.  Even  this  “Limited  Mail,”  passengers  by 
which  are  charged  extra  fares,  only  manages  to  cover 
the  126  miles  to  Galway  at  the  rate  of  thirty-three  miles 
an  hour ;  and  the  other  trains  are  all  considerably 
slower.  The  night  train  to  the  East  leaves  Galway  at 
midnight  and  reaches  Dublin  at  5  a.m.  ;  in  1854  it 
started  at  the  same  time  as  it  does  to-day  and  arrived 
fifteen  minutes  later,  so  that  in  forty-seven  years  there 
has  been  a  total  improvement  of  just  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  And  if  there  has  been  even  thus  much  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  trains,  there  has  been  a  movement  in 
the  contrary  direction  in  the  fares.  In  the  company’s 
earliest  days  through  passengers  were  charged  20 s., 
16 s.,  and  105.,  for  first  class,  second  class,  and  third 
class  respectively  ;  to-day  the  figures  are  in  each  case 
some  20  per  cent,  higher.  Moreover  the  old  distinc¬ 
tion  is  still  kept  up  between  “third”  and  “parlia¬ 
mentary,”  so  that,  though  the  mails  nominally  convey 
third-class  passengers,  the  result  with  the  express  sup¬ 
plement  added  is  something  very  different  from  the 
penny  a  mile  standard  to  which  English  travellers  are 
accustomed.  A  revision  of  fares  is  promised  for  next 
month,  but  at  the  time  of  writing  particulars  of  the 
contemplated  changes  are  not  to  hand. 

In  laying  the  track  of  a  railway  engineers  in  Great 
Britain  almost  without  exception  use  a  double-headed 
rail  laid  loosely  in  chairs  fixed  to  the  sleepers  and  held 
in  position  by  small  pieces  of  wood,  called  keys,  which 
are  wedged  in  between  the  outer  lip  of  the  chair  and 
the  rail.  In  other  countries  it  is  just  as  universally  the 
custom  to  employ  a  rail  of  quite  a  different  shape 
having  on  its  under  side  a  broad  flange  by  which  it  is 
spiked  down  to  the  sleepers  direct  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  chairs  at  all.  The  practice  of  the  Irish  lines 
in  the  matter  is  not  uniform,  some  showing  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  one  method  and  some  for  the  other.  The 
Belfast  and  Northern  Counties  Company  generally  uses 
the  English  type  of  track  pure  and  simple.  The  Great 
Northern  on  its  mainline  from  Dublin  to  Belfast  for  the 
most  part  uses  flange  rails,  though  for  the  twenty-five 
miles  from  Portadown  into  Belfast  chair  road  has  been 
laid,  the  keys  being  placed,  by  way  of  variety,  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  rail  in  the  manner  once  favoured  by 
the  Great  Western  and  Midland  companies  in  England. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Midland  Great  Western  prefers 
the  flange  rail  throughout  and  as  the  time  comes  for 
renewals  is  laying  down  rails  of  heavy  section  and  very 
great  length  which  from  the  passengers’  point  of  view 
at  any  rate  give  excellent  results. 

This  company  has  one  or  two  distinctive  features. 
For  some  years  it  has  employed  a  number  of  female 
booking  clerks  for  the  issue  of  tickets  ;  beside  the 
board  announcing  the  name  of  a  station  figures  are 
displayed  showing  the  distance  in  miles  from  Dublin, 
possibly  to  console  the  passenger  with  the  thought  that 
far  though  he  may  be  in  time  from  his  destination,  the 
actual  distance  to  be  travelled  is  short  enough  ;  and  its 
terminal  station  in  Dublin  is  one  of  which  any  company 
might  be  proud.  To  English  ideas  the  traffic  is  absurdly 
small — there  are  as  many  trains  out  of  Waterloo  in  one 
hour  early  on  Sunday  morning  as  there  are  out  of 
Broadstone  in  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
busiest  day  of  the  week — but  there  can  be  no  question 
that  architecturally  Broadstone  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
railway  buildings  in  the  world. 

The  coaching  stock  of  the  Midland  Great  Western  is 
of  a  somewhat  primitive  description.  For  heating  pur¬ 
poses  the  ancient  hot-water  tin  is  still  in  evidence,  and 
many  of  the  vehicles  are  still  lighted  by  the  old-fashioned 
oil  lamps,  though  the  electric  light  is  being  tried. 
Where  the  latter  is  employed  the  fittings  in  the  first 
class  carriages  are  similar  to  those  in  use  on  the  neigh- 
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bouring  Great  Northern  line  ;  the  lights  are  not  placed 
in  the  carriage  roof  in  the  usual  way  but  are  fixed,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  compartment,  in  the  partitions  just 
over  the  level  of  a  passenger’s  head  and  switches  are 
provided  by  which  the  individual  lights  can  be  turned 
on  or  off  at  will.  In  the  second-class  carriages  only 
two  lamps  are  supplied  for  each  compartment,  and  they 
are  placed  in  the  roof  out  of  the  passengers’  control, 
but  a  green  shade  is  attached  which  can  be  drawn 
over  the  light  if  desired.  A  beginning  has  been  made 
with  the  employment  of  bogie  vehicles  ;  a  corridor  train 
is  on  order,  which  will  probably  be  put  in  service 
during  the  coming  summer,  and  other  improvements 
will  doubtless  follow  in  time  as  financial  considerations 
permit. 

Of  the  locomotive  stock  of  the  line  it  can  only  be 
said  that  it  is  as  good  as  is  required.  There  is  in  Ire¬ 
land  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
compounding.  In  the  north-east  the  principle  is  very 
popular ;  on  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  one 
compound  express  engine  on  the  two-cylinder  system 
was  built  in  1895  but  the  experiment  has  never  been 
repeated  ;  on  the  Midland  Great  Western  there  are 
not  and  never  have  been  any  compounds  at  all.  The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  company’s  locomotives  has 
been  a  particularly  unsightly  screen,  but  in  the  new 
“Empress  of  Austria”  class,  just  built,  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  has  been  effected. 

*#*  The  next  article  in  this  series  will  he  on  the 
Great  Southern  and  Western. 


THE  SPECTRAL  PALETTE. 

R.  FRISWELL,  in  his  letter  of  last  week,  was 
justified  in  pulling  me  up  for  the  sentence  he 
quotes,  for  in  that  sentence  I  had  packed  two  proposi¬ 
tions  in  the  space  of  one,  a  vice  incident  to  short  articles, 
and  thereby  conveyed  to  him  that  I  proposed  to  paint 
the  green  of  foliage  with  umber  and  ochre  pigments. 
I  must  therefore  unpack  the  “  portmanteau  ”  and 
smooth  out  the  two  propositions. 

My  general  position  is  that  to  model  the  palette 
on  a  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum  is  fallacious, 
and  my  first  proposition  was  that  the  presence 
on  the  palette  of  only  the  three  “  primary  ”  or  the 
three  “primary”  and  three  “secondary”  colours 
leads  in  practice  to  imposing  these  colours  on  the 
landscape  beyond  their  due,  simply  because  they 
and  no  others  are  there.  Thus  when  emerald  green  is 
accepted  as  a  “primary,”  it  is  apt  to  swallow  up  the 
yellow  greens  and  the  grey  greens,  and  become  as 
much  a  receipt  as  the  older  conventions  of  golden  green 
or  brown.  Secondly,  the  absence  of  the  umbers  and 
ochres  in  particular  pigments  which  represent  a  range 
of  the  more  earthy  colours  constant^  found  in  land¬ 
scape,  results  in  falsification,  because  colours  less 
“  broken  ”  and  more  “  pure  ”  are  substituted  for  them. 
The  theory  of  the  spectral  palette  seems  to  me  unsound, 
and  its  practice  dangerous.  I  can  trust,  I  am  sure, 
Mr.  Friswell  and  others  who  have  had  the  patience  to 
read  me,  not  to  confound  this  objection  with  blindness 
to  the  actual  discoveries  in  vision  of  the  impressionists. 
I  question  the  logic  of  a  certain  theory  and  the  practice 
based  upon  it.  The  ground  is  slippery,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  stumbles  noted. 

I  will  start  from  what  is  implied  in  Mr.  Fris well’s 
description  of  his  practice.  It  does  not  go  far,  but  it 
involves  a  palette  modelled  on  a  theory  of  the  spectrum. 
He  says  (speaking  of  the  rendering  of  a  green  tree) 
“The  aim  of  the  impressionist  necessitated  his  starting 
with  the  predominating  primary  put  down  at  the  right 
value.”  The  palette,  that  is  to  say,  is  arranged  on  the 
theory  that  there  are  three  “primary”  hues  in  the 
spectrum,  by  whose  mixture  all  the  rest  can  be  produced, 
and  that  one  of  these  is  green.  This  is  the  plausible 
Young  Helmholtz  hypothesis,  which  accounts,  not  for 
our  sensations  of  colour,  but  for  their  physiological  basis. 
To  the  end  of  time  probably  painters  will  regard  green 
as  a  compound  of  yellow  and  blue,  because  that  is  the 
result  of  pigment-mixture,  and  refuse  to  regard  yellow 
as  a  compound  of  green  and  red,  although  that  is  the 
result  of  the  mixture  of  green  and  red  light.  The  older 
theory,  on  which,  by  the  way,  Chevreul  worked,  was 


that  red,  blue  and  yellow  were  primaries.  That  is 
easily  proved  impossible,  in  the  sense  of  a  mixture  of 
lights ,  and  the  green,  red,  blue  or-violet  hypothesis  is 
generally  though  not  universally  accepted.  But  if  we 
accept  green  as  a  primary  of  the  spectrum,  which  green 
is  it  ?  There  is  no  complete  accord  on  this  point,  each 
experimenter  choosing  a  slightly  different  position  for 
his  green,  in  hues  that  hover  on  the  bluer  and  yellower 
sides  of  emerald  green.  What  is  more,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  this  green  can  be  fixed.  Sections 
of  the  spectrum  are  fixed  by  the  occurrence  of 
Fraunhofer’s  lines,  but  with  every  degree  of  illumina¬ 
tion  not  only  the  brightness  but  the  hue  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  differs.  This  “primary  green”  then,  when  we 
have  selected  it  from  the  choice  offered  by  the  various 
theorists,  is  still  unfixed ;  it  is  therefore  doubly  a 
variable.  But  these  difficulties  are  nothing  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  face  us  when  we  attempt  to  fit  a  pigment  to 
this  theoretical  primary.  We  cannot,  of  course,  match 
with  pigments  the  pitch  of  illumination  in  the  colours  of 
the  spectrum,  but  we  can  match,  with  some  approach 
to  accuracy,  their  hue  under  a  given  illumination. 
Emerald  green,  as  it  happens,  is  one  of  the  brighter 
pigments,  and  we  therefore  get  a  decent  match  for  our 
primary.  But  the  resemblance  is  only  superficial.  If 
we  analyse  the  light  reflected  by  the  pigment 
we  find  that  it  is  not  pure  green  like  that  of  the 
spectrum,  but  a  green  mixed  with  rays  of  the  other 
primaries  and  with  a  quantity  of  white  light.  That  is 
to  say  our  “primary”  green  is  already  in  a  degree 
what  Mr.  Friswell  calls  the  umbers  and  ochres,  a 
“mud.”  Let  us  now  follow  Mr.  Friswell  in  his  next 
step.  He  “  puts  down  the  predominating  primary  at 
the  right  value."  That  is  to  say,  since  the  tree  is  more 
green  than  it  is  violet  or  red  he  takes  his  green  as  pure 
as  he  can  get  it,  and  having  paid  this  homage  to  theory, 
proceeds  to  divest  it  of  its  primacy  to  the  necessary- 
extent.  I  am  not  sure  which  of  two  methods  Mr. 
Friswell  adopts  here,  so  I  will  take  the  two  possible 
methods  successively.  We  will  suppose  a  palette  of 
six  colours,  three  primaries,  and  three  secondaries* 
with  the  addition  of  white,  and  we  will  suppose  that 
mixture  of  the  pigments  is  permitted.  Then  if  the 
green  of  our  tree  is  higher  in  tone  than  our  green 
pigment,  white  must  be  mixed  with  it.  If  it  is. 
darker,  since  black  is  not  allowed  any  more  than 
the  browns,  we  must  mix  the  other  primaries  to- 
get  a  grey,  and  shall  be  able  to  descend  in  the 
scale  just  as  far  as  the  grey  of  this  mixture  happens 
to  permit.  But  what  are  these  values  we  have  obtained 
by  mixing  degrees  of  black  and  white  with  our  green? 
They  are  not  values  of  that  green  at  all,  and  therefore 
not  values  of  our  “  primary,”  for  every  mixture  of 
white  with  a  pigment  alters  not  only  its  pitch  but  its 
hue.  Chevreul  and  other  colour-chart  constructors 
quite  innocently  mixed  their  scales  in  this  fashion.  To 
make  the  point  clear  I  have  only  to  recall  the  fact  that 
white  mixed  with  vermilion  gives  not  a  higher  tone  of 
red,  but  pink.  To  get  back  into  the  original  scale- 
then,  if  what  we  want  is  a  higher  tone  of  our 
“primary,”  we  must  dose  the  mixture  with  yellow, 
again  making  a  complicated  “  mud,”  and  as  the 
chances  are  that  our  tree-green  is  not  a  value  of 
the  “primary”  green  at  all,  it  is  not  clear  what  we 
have  gained  by  our  excursion  in  that  direction.  Putting 
the  case  more  generally,  the  spectrum  is  a  bad  model? 
for  the  palette  because  combinations  of  the  primary 
spectral  colours  to  imitate  its  intermediate  hues  are- 
mixtures  of  light ,  whereas  the  palette  proceeds  by 
mixtures  of  pigments,  which  behave  in  a  totally 
different  way.  When  we  have  matched  as  nearly  as 
we  can  any  two  hues  of  the  spectrum  with  pigments 
we  shall  in  no  case  get  a  corresponding  result  by  mixing 
these  two  pigments  either  in  hue  or  tone.  When  green 
and  red  light  are  mixed  the  result  is  yellow  ;  when 
green  and  red  pigment  are  mixed  the  result  is  grey. 

*  The  “secondaries  ”  have  really  no  right  to  appear  in  the  spectral 
palette  ;  they  come  over  with  the  old  pigment-primaries,  red,  blue, 
and  yellow.  Thus  red  +  blue  =  purple,  blue  +  yellow  =  green, 
yellow  +  red  =  orange.  If  we  admit  any  intermediate  hues  from 
the  spectrum  tve  ought  to  admit  all.  The  real  “  secondaries  ”  in  a 
spectrum-palette  would  be  the  purples,  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
spectrum,  and  must  be  obtained  by  mixture.  I  believe  that  the 
tradition  of  seven  pigments  really  persists  from  the  old  fallacious, 
analogy  of  the  planets  and  the  musical  scale. 
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When  yellow  and  blue  pigment  are  mixed  the  result  is 
green  ;  when  yellow  and  blue  light  are  mixed  the  result 
is  white.  When  two  spectral  colours  are  mixed  the 
result  in  tone  is  the  sum  of  their  luminosities  ;  when 
two  pigments  are  mixed  there  is  always  a  loss  of 
luminosity,  sometimes  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent. 

It  became  clear  to  the  more  logical  theorists  at  this 
point  that  the  spectral  palette  must  be  a  failure  if 
mixture  of  pigments  is  permitted.  The  next  step  there¬ 
fore  was  to  forbid  mixture  and  combine  instead  the 
reflected  light  of  the  pigments.  If  small  touches  of  the 
pure  pigments  be  set  on  the  paper  or  canvas  side  by 
side  and  their  colours  allowed  to  combine  optically,  at 
a  certain  distance  we  shall  have  colour-combinations 
corresponding  to  those  we  get  by  mixing  spectral 
colours  ;  in  other  words  pointillisme  is  logically  forced 
upon  the  painter.  Now  pointillisme,  quite  apart  from  its 
merits  or  demerits  in  this  connexion,  has  not  approved 
itself  to  artists  because  this  procedure  by  dots  abolishes 
all  fine  drawing,  all  handling,  and  all  the  pleasure  that 
arises  in  painting  from  fine  surfaces  of  pigment.  I 
merely  note  this  objection  from  quite  a  different  source, 
and  inquire  here  how  far  we  shall  succeed  in  the  aim  of 
Scientifically  true  colour  by  means  of  the  spectral 
palette  employed  in  the  pointillist  fashion.  At  the 
outset  we  meet  the  old  difficulty  that  the  light  reflected 
by  a  pigment  representing  as  nearly  as  possible  one  of 
the  spectral  colours  is  not  really  of  the  same  constitution 
as  the  original,  and  therefore  we  cannot  predict  how  it 
will  behave.  The  painter’s  knowledge  of  the  behaviour 
of  pigments  in  mixtures  will  not  help  him,  for  the 
optical  mixture  is  always  different.  This,  it  will 
be  said,  is  only  a  matter  of  experiment  and  practice  ; 
but  it  is  my  conviction  that  pointillists  have  fre¬ 
quently  applied  their  dots  on  the  principle  of  palette 
mixture,  thus  obtaining  the  very  reverse  of  what 
they  intended,  and  that  this  accounts  for  the  pale 
dirty-white  results  in  many  cases.  But  granting  com¬ 
plete  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  the  pigments, 
can  all  the  effects  desired  be  obtained?  For  example, 
suppose  we  wish  to  have  a  bright  yellow.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  we  must  combine  our  primary  red  and  green. 
But  the  pigments  which  represent  these  will  yield  by 
optical  mixture  only  a  dull  degraded  yellow,  and  if 
we  help  ourselves  out  with  an  orange  pigment, 
taking  its  place  as  a  secondary  on  our  palette,  this 
must  be  correspondingly  low.  We  discover  that  the 
spectrum  is,  among  other  reasons,  a  bad  model  because 
the  luminosity  of  its  various  colours  is  for  our  pur¬ 
poses  quite  arbitrary  and  accidental  ;  when  we  fix  our 
primaries  at  their  necessarily  lower  pitch  in  pigment, 
yellow  drops  proportionately  into  the  dark.  But  in 
pigments  it  so  happens  that  yellows  can  be  obtained 
brighter  than  any  other  colour,  and  this  fact  is  one  of 
the  painter’s  great  resources  for  obtaining  luminosity. 
It  is  absurd,  surely,  to  fix  our  palette  by  a  logic  that 
excludes  the  brightest  pigments,  as  well  as  those  dark 
mixtures  which  are  equally  convenient  and  necessary. 
I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  a  painter  may  conceivably 
gain  by  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  scientific 
theory  of  colour,  but  the  setting  of  the  palette  in  strict 
imitation  of  the  spectrum  seems  to  me  almost  as 
unreasonable  as  to  insist  that  a  cook  should  build  up 
his  dishes  from  their  chemical  elements,  with  the  further 
restriction  that  he  can  neither  obtain  nor  combine  them 
in  the  necessary  manner. 

I  can  touch  but  briefly  on  some  other  interesting 
points  in  Mr.  Friswell’s  letter.  Chevreul’s  first  lecture 
on  colour  was  given  in  1828  ;  his  book  was  published 
ten  years  later.  This  book  established  the  law  of  the 
simultaneous  contrast  of  colours  i.e.  that  when  two 
colours  A  and  B  are  compared,  B  is  mixed  with  the 
complementary  of  A,  and  A  with  the  complementary  of 
B.  This  law  connected  a  number  of  isolated  facts 
already  observed,  and  cleared  up  certain  puzzles  for 
the  dyers  of  the  Gobelins  e.g.  that  a  pure  black  put 
beside  a  blue  no  longer  seemed  black  but  rusty.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  the  fault  was  in  the  dye, 
but  it  was  established  by  Chevreul  that  the  black, 
to  look  black,  must  not  be  a  pure  black,  but 
black  dosed  to  neutralise  the  complementary  of  blue. 
These  researches  became  common  property  *  and  very 

*  I  can  remember  as  a  child  in  the  late  sixties  that  toy-books  were 
published  illustrating  the  existence  of  complementary  images  of  colour. 
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likely  stimulated  the  study  of  the  colours  of  shadows 
and  so  forth,  but  I  have  come  across  no  evidence  of  a 
direct  influence  on  the  impressionists  from  Chevreul, 
nor  of  the  use  of  the  word  “  impression  ”  being  taken 
from  his  pages.  He  nowhere,  I  think,  suggests  the 
spectral  palette.  In  the  procedure  of  the  Gobelins 
weavers,  by  “  hatching  ”  of  threads,  there  is  an  analogue 
of  pointillist  painting,  but  the  palette  (i.e.  the  choice  of 
coloured  threads  supposed)  numbers  at  least  1440  tones. 
Chevreul  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  principle  of 
optical  mixture.  The  writer  who  certainly  affected  the 
pointillists  was  the  American  Mr.  Ogden  N.  Rood, 
whose  book  on  “  Colour”  in  the  International  Scientific 
Series  was  published  in  English,  French  and  German  in 
’79-’8i.  Pointillisme  appeared  in  the  Impressionist  Exhi¬ 
bition  for  the  first  time  in  ’86.*  The  earlier  period 
I  have  already  briefly  discussed.  Claude  Monet’s 
Dejeuner  sur  I'lierbe  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Manet’s) 
goes  back  to  1866.  Muther,  I  may  add,  cannot  be 
depended  upon  without  verification,  though  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  surprising  that  so  many  facts  in  his  compilation 
are  accurate. 

One  word  more.  The  history  of  colour  research  has 
been  dogged  not  only  by  ludicrous  musical  theories, 
fallacious  colour-charts,  and  spectral  palettes  ;  but  by 
ideas  of  scientific  harmony,  the  favourite  being  that 
such  quantities  of  the  three  primary  colours  should  be 
present  as  added  together  would  neutralise  one  another. 
These  ideas  go  back  into  the  last  century,  and  are  not 
extinct.  I  remember  some  years  ago  finding  that  in  the 
textile  school  at  Leeds  machines  were  used  to  calculate 
the  quantities  of  colour  to  be  used  in  decorative  arrange¬ 
ments.  I  need  not  say  that  the  results  were  none  the 
better  for  this  pseudo-science.  D.  S.  M. 


“TWELFTH  NIGHT.” 

HAT  would  one  think  if  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers 
had  called  his  new  comedy  (of  which  I  shall 
write  next  week)  “  February  6th,  or  Anything  Else 
That  May  Occur  To  You  ”  ?  Yet  that  were  a  precise 
modern  equivalent  to  Shakespeare’s  title  “Twelfth 
Night,  or  What  You  Will.”  So  perfunctory  and  form¬ 
less  an  affair  was  “Twelfth  Night,”  and  so  con¬ 
temptuous  of  it  its  maker,  that  he  called  it  merely  by 
the  date  of  its  production,  giving  leave  to  anyone  else 
to  re-christen  it  if  he  thought  it  worth  the  trouble.  A 
few  years  later,  it  actually  was  produced  as  “  Malvolio,” 
tout  court.  The  Elizabethans,  evidently,  perceived  that 
the  character  of  Malvolio  was,  for  all  its  slightness,  by 
far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  it.  And  their 
opinion  has  been  upheld  by  posterity.  Malvolio  is 
alive  and  attractive  because  he  sprang  from 
Shakespeare’s  own  brain.  Sir  Toby,  too,  and  Sir 
Andrew,  and  Maria,  are,  in  their  lesser  degrees,  genuine 
creations.  But  the  rest  of  the  characters  (except, 
indeed,  the  Duke,  who  is  remarkable,  extraneously,  as 
a  study  in  aesthetic  sensuousness)  are  merely  steppers 
in  one  of  those  familiar  quadrilles  of  which  Shakespeare 
was  not  less  sick  than  we  are.  The  main  plot  of  the 
play  was,  as  usual,  “lifted”  from  elsewhere— from 
Venice,  to  be  exact.  And  Shakespeare,  on  this 
occasion,  took  even  less  pride  than  usual  in  his  booty. 
Various  discrepancies  of  time  and  place  in  the 
scheme  of  the  play  testify  to  the  hurry  in  which 
this  “Twelfth  Night”  was  knocked  off.  Of 
course,  there  are  many  lovely  and  immortal  pas¬ 
sages  of  poetry  in  it.  Shakespeare  radiated  such 
passages  whatever  his  theme  ;  he  could  not  help  him¬ 
self.  But  not  all  the  exquisite  things  that  Viola  has  to 
say  could  prevent  the  main  plot  from  appalling  even 
the  gentlest  reader  with  its  tedious  and  frigid  artifi¬ 
ciality.  If  only  Shakespeare  had  taken  himself  more 
seriously,  our  dramatic  literature  would  have  been 
as  much  the  richer  as  it  would  have  been  the  poorer 
had  he  never  existed  at  all.  If,  in  his  comedies, 
he  had  given  the  go-by  to  the  farcical  inventions  of 
fifth-rate  playwrights,  and  had  relied  on  his  own  trans¬ 
cendent  genius,  how  much  happier  we  should  all 


*  Rood  mentions  Mile  (1839)  as  the  first  theorist  to  demonstrate 
optical  mixture  by  fine  lines  of  pigment. 
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be !  Imagine  what  a  splendid  play  he  might  have 
written  if  he  had  made  Malvolio  specifically  the 
central  figure !  That  he  was  as  much  interested 
in  Malvolio  as  in  Shylock,  as  indifferent  to  Viola 
as  to  Portia,  nobody  with  the  slightest  artistic 
instinct  can  have  any  doubt.  It  is  amazing  that  he 
should  have  cast  Malvolio,  as  he  cast  Shylock,  into  a 
deliquium  of  extraneous  nonsense.  Artistic  con¬ 
science  and  artistic  genius  usually  go  hand  in  hand. 
Shakespeare,  who  had  more  genius  than  any  other 
writer  that  ever  lived,  seems  to  have  been  without  the 
faintest  rudiment  of  a  conscience.  He  is  immortal 
despite  himself.  That  he,  with  his  methods  of  work¬ 
ing,  should  yet  cut  the  most  impressive  figure  in  the 
world’s  literature,  is  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the 
miraculousness  of  his  gifts.  What  pedestal  would  be 
exalted  enough  for  him,  what  eyes  unshaded  could 
gaze  up  at  him,  what  syndicate  of  intellects  and  tem¬ 
peraments  could  measure  him,  if  he  had  possessed  as 
much  of  the  artistic  conscience  as  is  possessed  by  any 
of  the  Toms  or  Dicks  or  Harrys  whose  names  are 
printed  in  the  theatrical  advertisements  to-day  ? 

“Twelfth  Night,”  I  suggest,  is  in  some  degree  re¬ 
deemed  by  its  accessory  characters.  The  play  is  worth 
seeing  across  footlights,  for  sake  of  them.  If  the  figures 
in  the  quadrille — Orsino  and  Viola,  Sebastian  and 
Olivia — be  acted  by  mimes  who  look  nice,  and  move 
gracefully,  and  make  the  most  of  the  words  allotted  to 
them,  rendering  the  music  musically,  then  even  they 
become  tolerable.  You  are  able  to  forget  the  frigid  con¬ 
vention  of  the  quadrille,  steeping  yourself  in  the  verbal 
poetry.  Of  such  plays  as  “  The  Tempest,”  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  for  his  own  pleasure,  and  in 
which  the  drama  is  throughout  exquisitely  consonant 
with  the  poetry,  indifferent  or  even  positively  bad 
interpretations  are  worth  seeing.  Them  nothing  can 
mar  utterly.  But  plays  like  “  Twelfth  Night,”  which 
consist  mainly  of  hack-work,  should  be  interpreted  with 
real  charm  and  ability,  or  not  interpreted  at  all.  It  were 
well  also  that  they  should  be  shown  to  us  against  beau¬ 
tiful  backgrounds.  With  those  critics  who  rail  against 
beautiful  backgrounds  I  concur  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
the  really  good  Shakespearean  plays  are  tolerable  even 
when  they  are  skimpily  produced.  But  such  pills  as 
“  King  John  ”  and  “  Henry  V.,”  as  “  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  ”  and  “  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,”  ought  to  be 
gilded  as  richly  as  possible.  This  metaphor  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  perhaps.  It  implies  that  I  crave  gorgeous  display  ; 
whereas,  of  course,  I  crave  merely  beauty,  which  is  quite 
another  thing.  I  maintain  that  Shakespeare’s  master¬ 
pieces  are  not  at  all  degraded  by  a  setting  of  beauty, 
that  they  deserve  such  setting,  and  by  it  are  made 
more  beautiful,  and  that  anyone  who  by  it  is  distracted 
from  their  own  intrinsic  beauty  betrays  in  himself  a 
lack  of  visual  sense.  Visual  beauty  is  complementary 
to  beauty  of  sound  and  thought.  Some  people  have 
no  taste  for  it,  just  as  others  have  no  ear  for  music. 
To  them,  no  doubt,  an  effect  of  visual  beauty,  being  un¬ 
intelligible,  is  an  obstacle,  a  distraction.  But  they 
should  not  make  a  virtue  of  their  defect,  even  though 
they  cannot  hope  to  remedy  the  defect  “by  taking 
thought.”  At  any  rate,  they  should  not  try  to  deduce 
and  impose  from  it  a  general  law  in  the  aesthetics  of 
drama.  However,  I  admit  readily  that  Shakespeare’s 
masterpieces,  skimpily  produced,  are  well  worth  seeing. 
What  I  protest  is  that  his  inferior  plays  ought  to  be 
done  elaborately  or  not  at  all.  One  ground  on  which 
the  pedants  base  their  objection  to  scenic  elaboration 
is  that  the  expense  involves  long  runs,  and  that 
accordingly  the  public  does  not  get  constant  chances 
of  paying  fresh  homage  to  the  bard.  To  this  argu¬ 
ment  the  answer  is  simple  :  the  public  does  not  go 
to  Shakespearean  plays  unless  they  are  elaborately 
produced.  At  least,  it  does  not  go  to  such  plays  as 
“  King  John,”  & c.  If  we  consider  the  edification  of  the 
public,  we  find  this  elaboration  of  scenery  to  be  indis¬ 
pensable.  And  if  we  take  a  broadly  esthetic  view  of 
the  matter,  we  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  And  so, 
in  either  case,  we  cannot  but  plump  for  the  modern 
mode. 

At  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre  is  an  excellent  production 
and  performance  of  “Twelfth  Night.”  The  garden  of 
Olivia,  in  which  most  of  the  figures  of  the  quadrille  are 
gone  through,  is  a  very  lovely  Elizabethan-Illyrian 


garden,  lying  at  the  foot  of  an  infinite  staircase  of  green 
grass,  and  from  it,  in  the  distance,  a  little  arched 
bridge  leads  to  a  lovely  park  whose  trees  loom  blue 
through  the  haze  of  summer.  And  the  dancers  in  the 
quadrille  perform  their  evolutions  with  grace  and  skill. 
True,  Miss  Maud  Jeffries,  who  is  Olivia,  does  not 
appreciate  the  beauty  of  blank  verse  so  well  as  the 
audience  appreciates  the  beauty  of  her  appearance  ; 
she  speaks  her  lines,  indeed,  as  though  they  were  bad 
prose.  But  a  new-comer,  Miss  Brayton,  who  is  Viola, 
acts  delightfully,  and  masquerades  as  the  page  in  a 
spruce  and  mettlesome  way  that  is  most  refreshing 
after  the  mincing  coyness  of  other  actresses  in  similar 
case.  She  has  a  quaint  humour,  too,  and  a  pretty  voice 
which  she  uses  in  strict  accord  to  metre.  As  Sebastian, 
Mr.  Quartermain  has  the  advantage  of  looking  really 
like  her  twin-brother.  He,  too,  speaks  his  lines 
musically.  And  Mr.  Taber,  as  the  Duke,  strikes  just 
the  right  note  of  delicate  sensuousness.  Thus  the 
quadrille  becomes  tolerable. 

The  Clown  is  a  kind  of  link  between  the  merely  con¬ 
ventional  and  the  properly  Shakespearean  characters 
in  the  play.  With  his  jibes  and  his  warnings,  he 
pervades  the  whole  scheme.  It  was  an  excellent  idea 
that  he,  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  should  be  on  the 
stage,  blowing  a  trill  on  his  secular  flute,  when  the 
other  characters  have  trooped  off  to  the  sound  of 
marriage-bells.  “  After  all,”  he  seems  to  pipe,  “what 
does  it  all  amount  to?”  just  as  Shakespeare  threw  in 
that  “  What  you  will.”  Both  as  actor  and  as  singer,  Mr. 
Courtice  Pounds  is  an  admirable  Clown,  infusing  always 
a  touch  of  sinistry  into  his  mirth.  Mr.  Lionel  Brough 
and  Mr.  Norman  Forbes  are  well  matched  against  each 
other  as  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew — a  contrast  of  the 
fruity  with  the  scrannel  grotesque.  The  drinking-bout 
is  done  by  them  in  thoroughly  Shakespearean  fashion. 
At  the  end  of  it  comes  an  effect  which  Shakespeare  did 
not,  perhaps,  adumbrate  in  his  stage-directions,  but 
which  rounds  it  off  very  prettily.  As  the  two  topers  reel 
off  to  bed,  the  uncanny  dawn  peers  at  them  through  the 
windows.  The  Clown  wanders  on,  humming  a  snatch 
of  the  tune  he  has  sung  to  them.  He  looks  at  the 
empty  bowl  of  sack  and  the  overturned  tankards, 
smiles,  shrugs  his  shoulders,  yawns,  lies  down 
before  the  embers  of  the  fire,  goes  to  sleep 
Down  the  stairs,  warily,  with  a  night-cap  on  his 
head  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  comes  Malvolio, 
awakened  and  fearful  of  danger.  He  peers  around, 
lunging  with  his  sword  at  the  harmless  furniture.  One 
thinks  of  Don  Quixote  and  “  the  notable  adventure  of 
the  wine-skins.”  Satisfied,  he  retraces  his  footsteps  up 
the  staircase.  A  cock  crows,  and,  as  the  curtain  falls, 
one  is  aware  of  a  whole  slumbering  household,  and  of 
the  mystery  of  an  actual  dawn.  Pedants  might  cavil 
at  such  imaginative  glosses  in  a  production  of 
Shakespeare.  To  me  the  question  is  simply  whether 
the  imagination  be  of  a  good  or  bad  kind.  In  this 
instance  the  imagination  seems  to  me  distinctly  good. 

The  analogy  between  Malvolio  and  Don  Quixote 
occurs  inevitably.  For  both  were  men  of  lofty  bear¬ 
ing,  cursed  with  an  exaggerated  sense  of  their 
missions,  and  in  both  of  them  this  sense  was  used  by 
irreverent  creatures  to  entice  them  into  ludicrous 
plights.  But  the  analogy  does  not  go  further  than 
that.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  Charles  Lamb’s  ingenious 
paradox  that  Malvolio  was  in  himself  a  fine  fellow, 
whose  dignified  bearing  had  solid  basis  in  a  dignified 
nature.  Malvolio  does  not,  indeed,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  play,  say  anything  which  would  contradict  this 
theory.  But  that  is  due  to  Shakespeare’s  slap-dash 
technique.  Shakespeare’s  real  opinion  of  Malvolio  is 
shown  in  the  words  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Olivia:  “  O,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,”  &c.  Malvolio 
is  meant  to  be  an  egomaniac — a  state  quite  inconsistent 
with  true  dignity.  He  is  intrinsically  absurd.  This, 
evidently,  is  the  view  of  Mr.  Tree,  whose  dignity 
throughout  is  of  an  absurdly  foppish  and  fantastical 
kind.  So  much  for  Mr.  Tree’s  conception  of  the  part. 
As  for  his  execution  of  it,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  .  .  . 
but  I  must  not  break  a  certain  self-imposed  rule  with 
which  my  readers  are  already  familiar.  MAx. 
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ENGLISH  MUSIC  AND  THE  FOREIGNER. 

LATELY  the  foreigner  has  come  in  for  so  much 
denunciation  in  these  columns  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  warn  the  reader  to  expect  nothing  more  of  the  kind 
to-day.  Amongst  foreigners  I  have  many  excellent 
friends  ;  and  they  show  their  friendliness  not  only  in 
London,  where,  in  a  sense,  I  can  do  very  well  without 
them,  but  also  in  their  own  countries.  They  can  do 
without  me  there;  and,  being  accustomed  to  live  a 
great  deal  on  the  Continent,  I  am  duly  or  more  than 
duly  grateful  to  them  for  the  hospitality  I  have  so  often 
enjoyed.  Most  of  my  foreign  friends  being  musicians, 
it  is  unlikely  that  I  should  continue  to  attack  the 
foreigner  in  music  as  I  do  unless  there  seemed  to  me  a 
good  reason  for  it.  To-day  I  want  to  show  in  fuller 
detail  than  I  have  yet  attempted  my  good  reasons  for 
considering  the  foreigner  an  enemy  of  English  music. 

There  have  recently  been  articles  galore  on  the  music 
in  the  late  Queen’s  reign;  and  some  of  these  I  have 
read.  I  have  read  also  an  article  on  music  in  the 
“Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ”  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Macfarren.  The  anonymous  writer  of  “An  English¬ 
man’s  Love  Letters  ”  advises  his  sweetheart,  on 
receiving  the  “Times”  edition  with  revolving  bookcase 
complete,  to  wind  a  string  round  the  latter  many  times 
and  pull.  The  bookcase,  he  affirms,  will  then  spin 
until  all  is  blue.  That  experiment  I  have  not  yet 
tried.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  obedience  to  the 
law  that  keeps  the  water  in  the  pail  which  you  swing 
over  your  head,  the  books  would  fly  out  and  pro¬ 
duce  confusion  and  destruction.  But  after  reading 
Macfarren’s  article  my  head  certainly  seemed  for  some 
minutes  to  spin  until  all  was  blue.  The  article  was 
written  in  1883 — only  eighteen  years  ago — yet  how 
enormously  the  point  of  view  has  changed  !  To 
find  Mendelssohn  placed  among  the  high  gods,  to 
learn  that  Beethoven’s  counterpoint  grew  worse  as  he 
grew  older,  to  see  Wagner  treated  as  a  kind  of  musical 
outlaw — how  amazing  not  merely  to  discover  a  man 
saying  and  doing  these  things,  but  the  editor  of  a  great 
serious  publication  willing  if  not  anxious  to  print  them  ! 
It  is  verily  enough  to  turn  one’s  brain.  Only  eighteen 
brief  years,  and  how  we  have  altered  it  all  !  Macfarren’s 
twaddle  would  be  printed  by  no  responsible  editor 
to-day,  if  he  were  principal  of  ten  academies  instead  of 
one.  He  would  have  to  offer  his  manuscript  to  a  girls’ 
paper,  or  read  it  as  a  lecture  to  the  Royal  Society.  But 
if  we  want  final  and  convincing  proof  of  the  foreign 
danger,  of  the  evil  the  foreigner  has  wrought  to  English 
music,  it  is  best  to  go  to  such  an  article — to  it  and  to 
the  essays  on  music  in  the  Queen’s  reign.  We  find  not 
merely  that  England  has  always  been  dominated  by  the 
foreigner,  but  that  so  late  as  1883  with  Macfarren,  and 
so  late  as  1901  with  numberless  anonymous  writers, 
it  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  foreigner 
with  his  alien  art  and  alien  artists  should  prevail  in 
England  and  smother  our  own  attempts  at  an  art  of 
our  own  to  be  interpreted  for  us  by  native  artists. 

Every  nation  has  at  one  time  or  another  set  up  a 
wild  wail  about  the  domination  of  the  foreigner  in  art. 
Beethoven  was  ousted  out  of  popular  favour  by  Rossini 
in  Austria  ;  Pergolesi’s  music — one  poor  little  operetta, 
“La  Serva  Padrona”- — drove  French  music  out  of 
fashion  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Paris  ; 
and  so  on  and  so  on.  Ail  the  great  artists  have  set 
their  faces  sternly  against  the  alien  influence.  Goethe 
sought  everywhere  (strangely  enough,  but  in  Germany) 
for  the  material  for  a  German  poetry  and  drama. 
Wagner  devoted  his  life  to  the  creation  of  art-works 
which  should  be  purely  German  and  mean  more  to  the 
German  than  they  could  possibly  mean  to  one  of  another 
race.  But  certainly  no  art  in  any  country  has  ever 
suffered  as  English  music  has  suffered  in  England. 
Its  bad  treatment  began  with  Handel.  He  came 
here,  the  most  magnificent  personality  the  world  has 
known  (I  cannot  except  even  Caesar),  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  newly  arrived  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  he  swept  away  all  traces  of  the 
beautiful  native  art  that  was  in  existence  when  he 
arrived.  The  old  line  of  English  composers  was  driven 
into  the  pot-house  ;  and  men  like  Dibdin  and  the  rest, 
who  with  education  might  have  achieved  something 
noble,  had  to  rest  content  with  small  successes  as 
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writers  of  operettas  which  are  forgotten  and  of  popular 
ballads  which  live  to  this  day.  The  man  who  wrote 
“  Tom  Bowling”  had  surely  a  far  finer  genius  than  the 
endless  mediocrities  who  came  from  Germany,  France 
and  Italy  and  gave  their  symphonies  and  oratorios 
before  the  most  distinguished  audiences  in  the  land  ; 
but  instinctively  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  the  lower 
level  on  which  alone  it  was  possible  for  him  to  exercise 
his  wonderful  gifts.  Had  he  remained  as  fully  English 
as  he  did  and  received  a  complete  musical  education 
and  attempted  works  on  a  grander  scale,  no  one  would 
have  listened  to  him.  In  his  day  Handel  was  still 
all-powerful  ;  only  Handel’s  music  was  played  ;  it  was 
the  model  that  had  to  be  imitated  by  every  composer  ; 
and  the  English  had  learnt  this  curious  lesson  from 
Handel  :  that  only  a  foreigner  could  be  a  musician. 
Every  foreign  musician  who  came  here  was  careful  to 
call  himself  Herr,  or  Signor,  or  Monsieur,  by  way  of 
showing  that  it  was  not  altogether  impossible  that  he 
should  be  a  musician.  Long  after  Handel  came  Haydn 
to  revive  a  belief  that  was  in  no  need  of  revival ; 
and  after  Haydn  came  Mendelssohn.  The  Mendelssohn 
craze  was  at  its  height  in  the  ’sixties.  Then  came 
Gounod  and  gained  an  ascendency  which  lasted  until 
he  wrote  that  fearful  work  “  Mors  et  Vita.”  And  while 
the  nation  was  still  subservient  to  Gounod  and  our  little 
composers  were  imitating  him,  Wagner  and  Wagnerism 
were  steadily  making  their  way.  With  them  came  a 
crowd  of  German  singers  with  which  the  English 
people  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,  so 
that  we  were  saved  one  infliction.  As  for  Spohr, 
Naumann,  and  the  remainder  of  the  mediocre  crew,  one 
need  say  no  more  about  them  than  that  they  w’ere  all 
received  as  composers  of  the  first  rank,  simply  because 
they  were  not  English.  One  has  only  to  glance  at  the 
essays  I  have  referred  to,  or  better  still,  the  musical 
newspapers  dating  from  say  1830  until  1880,  to  discover 
dozens  of  great  (foreign)  composers,  every  one  of  whom 
is  clean  forgotten,  not  one  of  whom  is  known  even  by 
name  to  the  present  generation.  We  w7ere  inundated 
with  foreign  singers  ;  and  it  is  not  untrue  to  say  that 
until  twenty  years  ago  an  English  singer  who  did  not, 
like  the  late  “  Signor  Foli,”  Italianise  his  real  surname 
was  an  ass  for  his  lack  of  pains.  Only  Italian  opera 
was  tolerated — Italian  opera  sung  by  Italian  or  French 
singers,  and  always  with  an  Italian  conductor.  It  was 
only  in  1897  that  Covent  Garden  dropped  the  offensive 
word  out  of  “  Royal  Italian  Opera.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  accession  of  the  Queen  saw 
the  tide  of  Mendelssohnism  rushing  in  ;  her  death  sees 
the  tide  of  mad,  crazy  Wagnerism  going  out  fast.  Our 
composers  have  given  up  all  aping  of  Mendelssohn  ; 
they  are  giving  up  aping  Wagner  ;  the  younger  men 
are  trying  to  evolve  a  true  English  style  of  their  own. 
But  we  are  still  hampered  by  the  foreigner.  He  pre¬ 
vails  in  our  music-schools  ;  he  dominates  our  musical 
societies  ;  he  is  to  control  our  opera.  At  Queen’s  Hall 
the  yoke  has  been  thrown  off ;  the  Moody-Manners  opera 
company  has  thrown  it  off ;  but  at  the  Pops,  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  concerts,  at  even  our  pride,  the  English  Pro¬ 
vincial  musical  festivals,  the  English  neck  is  bowed  to 
the  foreign  yoke  and  carries  the  foreign  burden.  What 
is  to  be  done?  I  suggest  nothing  so  drastic  as  the 
casting  of  every  foreign  musician  into  the  sea,  for  in 
that  deplorable  event  I  should  see  many  admirable 
artists  swimming  for  their  lives  or  trying  to  swim.  Nor 
would  I  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  the  exclusion  of  the 
foreigner  from  England.  We  cannot  spare  conductors 
like  Mottl,  Richter  and  Ysaye,  pianists  like  Paderewski 
and  Busoni,  singers  like  Ternina  and  the  de  Reszkes. 
No  good  man  or  woman  should  be  excluded.  In  fact 
it  must  be  owned  that  without  the  foreign  musician  we 
cannot  get  along.  It  is  the  foreign  mediocrity  of  whom 
we  must  beware,  the  mediocrity  that  we  see  in  power 
to-day  all  over  the  land,  that  we  see  in  places  which 
enable  him  to  swamp  our  native  musicians  with  still 
more  specimens  of  his  kind.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
(not  that,  after  all,  the  Philharmonic  Society  is  of  high 
importance),  the  Pops,  the  Opera,  the  Provincial 
festivals,  the  music-schools,  should  be  under  the  control 
of  Englishmen  with  an  ambition  to  help  in  the  building 
up  of  an  English  musical  art.  Englishmen  will  never 
write  English  music  until  their  music  is  performed  ; 
English  singers  will  never  match  the  best  foreign 
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singers  until  they  are  given  more  frequent  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  singing — which  can  be  done  by  the  simple  plan 
of  not  everlastingly  excluding  them  in  favour  of  alien 
mediocrities.  Just  now  the  theory  of  Covent  Garden 
appears  to  be  that  the  English  have  no  voices  ;  that  is 
why,  I  suppose,  Covent  Garden  has  again  and  again 
imported  from  Italy,  Belgium  and  France  voices  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  to*  be  heard  at  the  performances 
of  the  Moody-Manners  company.  There  is  no  hope  for 
English  music  and  English  musicians  until,  considering 
the  past,  the  present  and  the  probable  future,  we  turn 
Chauvinists  all. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Hopkins.  Of 
all  the  musical  doctors  who  play  the  organ  in  our 
cathedrals  and  larger  churches,  he  was  the  only  one 
with  a  touch  of  genius.  He  wrote  a  lot  of  music  which 
can  only  be  described  as  commonplace,  but  at  times  a 
breath  of  inspiration  blew  his  way  and  he  invented 
melodies,  fresh,  original  and  genuinely  English.  Born 
into  a  more  fortunate  time  he  would  have  made  a  great 
name.  As  it  is,  he  is  the  only  English  church  musician 
of  the  century  who  counts.  J.  F.  R. 


DISCOUNTED  BONUS  ASSURANCE. 

HE  question  of  bonuses  in  connexion  with  life 
assurance  is  both  curious  and  interesting.  They 
originally  arose  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  pre¬ 
vailing  in  times  past  as  to  the  cost  of  providing  for  the 
payment  of  specified  amounts  at  the  death  of  the  lives 
assured.  The  premiums  originally  charged  by  the 
old  Equitable  and  other  early  Life  Offices  were  based 
on  little  more  than  careful  guesswork  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  years  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  surplus  in  hand,  which  it  was  quite  appro¬ 
priately  decided  ought  to  be  distributed  among  the 
policy-holders. 

Little  by  little  the  question  of  bonuses  came  to  play 
a  very  large  part  in  life  assurance  transactions.  Much 
uncertainty  formerly  prevailed,  and  some  uncertainty 
still  prevails,  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  life  assurance 
protection.  For  many  years  past  over  80  per  cent, 
of  the  life  assurance  in  force  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  taken  with  participation  in  profits,  which 
involves  the  payment  by  policy-holders  of  more  than 
is  actually  necessary  to  cover  the  risks  Involved  by 
their  policies.  Periodically  the  approximate  surplus 
is  ascertained,  and  is  distributed  among  the  policy¬ 
holders  in  the  form  of  bonuses.  To  many  policy¬ 
holders  it  is  inconvenient  to  pay  a  higher  premium  than 
is  actually  necessary  for  the  amount  of  assurance  pro¬ 
tection  they  desire,  or  can  afford.  But,  at  least  in  good 
offices,  it  is  so  much  more  satisfactory  to  participate 
in  surplus  than  to  take  without-profit  policies,  that 
assurers  have  selected  participating  policies  at  re¬ 
latively  high  premiums  as  the  most  satisfactory  form  of 
assurance. 

A  few  years  ago  considerable  prominence  was  given 
by  several  companies  to  a  system  of  assurance,  which, 
while  providing  for  participation  in  profits,  Involves  a 
lower  premium  than  non-participating  policies.  The 
system  was  by  no  means  new,  but  it  is  in  many  ways  a 
very  attractive  one.  Future  profits  are  discounted, 
and  the  discounted  value  of  future  bonuses  is  allowed 
to  the  policy-holder  from  the  outset  as  a  reduction  of 
premium.  It  is  expressly  stipulated  that  if  the  bonuses 
declared  in  the  future  prove  to  be  smaller  than  the 
bonuses  discounted,  the  difference  must  be  paid  by  the 
policy-holder,  or  must  remain  as  a  debt  upon  the  policy  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  if  the  actual  bonuses  prove  to 
be  greater  than  the  bonuses  discounted  the  difference 
is  paid  to  the  policy  holder. 

To  the  ordinary  mind  the  transaction  seems  perfectly 
simple  and  intelligible  ;  the  only  drawback,  and  that  a 
very  small  one,  being  that  the  bonuses  are  discounted 
at  a  somewhat  high  rate  of  interest,  usually  qA  per 
cent. 

The  Institute  of  Actuaries  has  recently  been  discussing 
the  matter,  with  somewhat  less  intelligence  and 
practical  common  sense  than  that  eminent,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  useful,  society  usually  displays.  Fears  were 
expressed  that  if  any  office  of  importance  failed  upon 
any  occasion  to  declare  so  high  a  bonus  as  had  been 


discounted,  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  security 
of  British  Life  Offices  would  receive  a  serious  shock, 
and  a  number  of  hair-splitting  actuarial  refinements 
were  talked  about,  which  seem  to  be  largely  irrelevant 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  It  was  left  to  Mr  George  King, 
the  well-known  actuary  of  the  London  Assurance 
Corporation,  a  gentleman  unsurpassed  for  actuarial 
and  mathematical  capacity,  to  treat  of  the  matter 
in  perfectly  common-sense  fashion  in  an  interesting 
letter  to  the  “  Insurance  Record.”  Mr.  King  shows 
that  discounted  bonus  policies  are  to  be  treated  as 
ordinary  with-profit  assurances,  and  that  the  reductions 
in  premiums  allowed  to  the  policy-holders  are  to  be 
regarded  as  loans  upon  the  policies.  Should  the 
reduction  in  premiums  prove  to  have  been  too  great 
the  matter  can  be  easily  adjusted  without  causing  any 
trouble  or  difficulty  with  the  policy-holders. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Mr.  King  talking  ordinary  common-sense  upon  this 
subject.  Discounted  bonus  policies  have  always 
seemed  to  us  to  be  particularly  attractive  ;  they  provide 
assurance  protection  for  a  lower,  premium  than  non¬ 
participating  assurance,  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
policy-holder  the  advantages  of  the  mutual  system, 
which  practically  provides  assurance  at  its  actual  cost. 
The  general  tone  of  the  paper  read  to,  and  of  the 
discussion  at,  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  was  adverse  to 
the  system  ;  but  we  think  if  the  public  were  better 
acquainted  with  it,  and  fully  realised,  as  they  readily 
would,  the  exact  nature  of  the  discounted  bonus 
system  it  would  become  more  popular,  rather  than  less 
popular,  than  it  has  hitherto  proved. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.  MESSAGED  AND  THE  GRAND  OPERA 
SYNDICATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  7  February,  iqor. 

Sir, — A  more  unfair  attack  than  that  made  upon 
Monsieur  Messager  and  incidentally  on  the  directors 
of  the  Grand  Opera  Syndicate  by  J.  F.  R.  in  your  issue 
of  19  January  can  hardly  be  imagined.  What  are  the 
facts  ?  Mr.  Maurice  Grau  an  American  citizen  of,  I 
believe,  Austrian  parentage  retires  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  the  directors 
appoint  as  his  successor  Monsieur  Messager,  a  French¬ 
man,  the  manager,  in  partnership  with  Monsieur  Carre, 
of  the  Paris  Op^ra  Comique,  under  whose  direction  not 
only  has  the  general  level  of  the  performances  greatly 
improved  and  is,  as  J.  F.  R.  says,  superior  to  that  of 
the  Grand  Opera  but  the  receipts  have  been  very  largely 
increased. 

J.  F.  R.  evidently  supposes  that  the  duties  of  the 
directors  are  limited  to  appointing  a  manager  to  whom 
carte  blanche  is  given  to  engage  whom  he  pleases  and 
to  produce  such  operas  as  happen  to  take  his  fancy, 
and  assuming  this  to  be  the  case  he  proceeds  to  give 
a  forecast  of  the  new  manager’s  intentions,  which, 
to  anyone  who  knows  Monsieur  Messager’s  views 
on  matters  operatic,  is  exceedingly  humorous,  and 
sets  up  a  dismal  w'ail  more  worthy  of  a  provincial 
spinster  firmly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  all  Frenchmen 
are  very  naughty  men  indeed  than  of  a  serious  musical 
critic.  “  He  is  a  very  bad  man  is  this  Messager,  I 
know  he  is,  we  shall  have  horrid  French  singers,  and 
nasty  French  music,  and  dirty  French  ways,  and  Mme. 
Messager  used  to  write  cheap  songs — that  she  did — 
and  why  can’t  the  Syndicate  engage  a  nice  respectable 
Englishman  like  Mr.  Glover  or  Mr.  Stuart  or  Mr. 
Caryll  or  Mr.  Jacobi  ”  (the  two  latter  being  of  course 
typical  Britons)  “and  why  do  they  scorn  the  Manners 
Companies  and  why  don’t  they  engage  all  the  good 
plain  Mr.  Mrs.  and  Misses  that  abound  instead  of  a 
pack  of  horrid  foreigners  ?  ”  Such  is  the  gist  of  this 
feminine  lament  interlarded  with  very  offensive  hints  as 
to  Monsieur  Messager’s  probable  conduct  in  connexion 
with  the  engagement  of  artists. 

J.  F.  R.  asserts  that  he  knows  very  well  what  goes 
on  inside  every  French  opera  house  (rather  a  large 
order  !)  but  I  fear  that  he  has  been  imposed  upon  by 
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some  of  the  large  class  of  prima  donnas  who  are  ever 
protesting  that,- but  for  the  purity  of  their  morals,  they 
would  be  at  the  head  of  their  profession.  I  have 
chivalrously  consented  to  hear  a  good  many  of  these 
victims  of  their  own  virtue  and  the  conviction  has 
invariably  been  borne  in  upon  me  that  there  were 
■causes  other  than  their  moral  rectitude  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  their  success.  J.  F.  R. ’s  experience 
■of  the  seamy  side  of  operatic  life  may  be  great  but 
he  is  not  entitled  because  he  has  come  across  black 
sheep,  or  those  who  have  perhaps  been  unjustly  de¬ 
nounced  to  him  as  such,  to  make  gross  insinuations 
against  Monsieur  Messager’s  character. 

To  accuse  our  directors  of  betraying  English  opera  is 
■equally  ridiculous.  They  were  not  appointed  to  pro¬ 
duce  English  opera  but  to  conduct  the  Opera  season  on 
the  lines  that  they  have  hitherto  followed  ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  give  performances  of  operas  sung  if  possible  in 
the  language  in  which  they  were  written  by  the  best 
available  artists,  irrespective  of  nationality.  If  they 
adopted  any  other  policy  they  would  certainly  lose  a  large 
number  of  their  customers  and  be  hauled  over  the 
•coals  by  their  shareholders.  They  do  not  dispense 
with  the  services  of  Mmes.  Calv6  and  Eames  or 
Messrs,  de  Reszke,  Saleza,  Bispham  or  Planpon  because 
these  artists  do  not  happen  to  be  British-born  subjects, 
and  if  they  do  not  engage  the  members  of  the  Manners 
Company,  it  is  not  because  the  latter,  or  some  of  them, 
are  English,  but  for  totally  different  reasons  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  specify.  Nevertheless  English  artists 
are  engaged  whenever  their  services  can  be  profitably 
utilised.  The  directors  engage  Monsieur  Messager  as 
manager  because  among  other  reasons  he  has  been  the 
successful  manager  of  an  enterprise  similar  to  their 
own  in  France  ;  and  they  do  not  offer  the  post  to  the 
gentlemen  suggested  by  J.  F.  R.  because,  whatever 
their  other  merits,  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
any  such  experience. 

If  there  were  an  Englishman  whose  qualifications 
were  equal  to  those  of  Monsieur  Messager,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  give  him  the  preference,  but  until  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  permanent  Opera  House  in  England 
it  will  be  always  very  hard  to  find  one,  and  to  condemn 
Monsieur  Messager’s  appointment  as  j.  F.  R.  does,  on 
the  ground  that  he  does  not  approve  of  him  either  as  a 
conductor  or  a  composer  and  that  his  wife’s  songs  are 
not  to  his  liking,  is  about  as  logical  as  it  would  be  to 
denounce  a  musical  critic  because  he  could  not  play  the 
. cor  anglais  or  his  aunt  the  bassoon. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

One  of  the  Syndicate. 

[This  letter,  which  the  Editor  has  allowed  me  to  see, 
gives  me  an  opportunity  to  say  that  I  never  intended  to 
suggest,  as  I  would  not  for  a  moment  do,  that  Mr. 
Messager  himself  condones  or  is  in  any  sense  connected 
with  irregularities  in  the  French  operatic  system.  I  am 
certain  that  Mr.  Messager  would  be  the  last  to  intro¬ 
duce  anything  of  the  kind  into  England,  and  I  am  sorry 
if  his  feelings  have  been  hurt  by  anything-  I  wrote.  If 

One  of  the  Syndicate  ”  will  refer  to  my  article,  “  The 
Betrayal  of  English  Opera,”  in  the  issue  of  19  January, 
he  will  see  that  I  carefully  distinguished  between  Mr. 
Messager  and  the  French  system.  It  was  the  effect  of 
the  introduction  of  French  artists  that  I  feared;  and 
as  to  that  I  have  a  full  right  to  my  opinion. — J.  F.  R.] 

“FOREIGN  COMPETITION.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glanrhyd,  near  Swansea,  25  January,  1901. 

Sir, — It  is  perhaps  not  strange  that  Lord  Rosebery 
■and  Mr.  Asquith,  when  addressing  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  carry  away  with  their  eloquence  the  audience 
•whom  they  address.  Both  these  gentlemen  suggest 
“  Education  ”  as  the  panacea  for  the  failure  of  Great 
Britain  to  keep  her  position  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  as  formerly  ;  but  I  think  neither  Lord  Rosebery 
nor  Mr.  Asquith  goes  quite  to  the  root  of  the  matter  ; 
probably  they  are  not  entirely  conversant  with  the 
practical  side  of  the  question. 

The  failure  of  Great  Britain  to  keep  her  old  markets, 
is  really  because  those  markets  are  now  hedged  in  by 
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protective  tariffs,  and  are  no  longer  available  to  us. 
The  fair  field  provided  in  those  “  protected  ”  countries 
to  their  own  manufacturers,  has  enabled  them  to  charge 
such  prices  to  their  consumers  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  development  of  their  works,  and  their  profits 
are  so  large  that  they  have  been  enabled  to  spend 
lavishly  on  the  best  machinery  and  appliances. 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  British  Manufacturers 
with  any  amount  of  “Education”  or  represented  by 
skilful  commercial  travellers  to  attack  the  protected 
markets  of  America,  Germany,  &c. 

Germany  is  going  to  increase  its  tariff  and  no  one 
will  get  a  reciprocity  treaty,  unless  they  have  something 
to  give  in  exchange.  This  should  be  apparent  to  a 
person  of  very  inferior  “education.” 

Mr.  Carnegie  said  some  years  ago  (in  a  letter  to  the 
“Times”)  that  Great  Britain  had  to  learn  the  “law  of 
surplus.”  We  know  now  what  that  means  ;  it  is,  that 
America  having  expanded  the  production  of  steel 
beyond  its  own  wants,  sends  the  “surplus”  regardless 
of  price,  to  Great  Britain,  rather  than  reduce  produc¬ 
tion,  which  would  make  the  “voting”  workmen  dis¬ 
satisfied  if  they  found  the  steel  works  idle  say  one  week 
in  every  four.  Any  loss  on  this  “surplus”  policy  is 
covered  very  amply  by  the  profits  made  on  home  con¬ 
sumption  under  the  aegis  of  the  protective  tariff. 

Germany  has  also  the  advantage  of  cheap  labour, 
coal  belongs  to  the  State,  the  German  workmen  have 
the  habit  of  obedience  engendered  by  conscription  and 
military  discipline  to  their  foremen,  and  “to  their 
betters  ”  as  Mr.  Carvell  Williams  would  say. 

“  Education  ”  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools 
of  Wales,  in  which  part  of  Great  Britain  my  experience 
as  a  manufacturer  during  the  last  forty  years  has  been 
gained,  has  not  helped  us  at  all,  in  fact  the  young  men 
who  used  to  desire  manual  work,  now  want  to  be  school¬ 
masters,  excisemen,  clerks,  and  to  compete,  shall  I  say 
with  their  “betters”?  for  “Civil  Service”  appoint¬ 
ments. 

Unless  my  long  experience  is  absolutely  futile,  Great 
Britain  wants  something  besides  “  Education  ”  to  main¬ 
tain  and  keep  going  our  steel  works,  the  closing  of 
which  would  be  a  national  danger,  in  case  of  a  naval 
war.  Of  course  technical  education,  in  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  form,  is  needed  but  the  best  education  cannot 
overcome  the  difficulties  I  have  stated. 

The  latest  assistance  given  by  the  educationalists  in 
Wales  has  been  to  make  the  almost  dead  language 
“  Welsh  ”  a  compulsory  study  in  some  of  the  biggest 
schools  in  the  Principality.  Most  of  these  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  dissenting  ministers,  who  like  to  keep 
“  Welsh  ”  going,  but  manufacturers  pay  the  rates  ! 

We  read  to-day  in  a  Canadian  paper  how  manufac¬ 
turers  abroad  are  helped.  “  From  the  town  of  Colling- 
wood,  Ontario,  the  Steel  Company  get  a  cash  bonus  of 
1 15,000  dollars  ;  a  free  site  of  50  acres  of  land  near  the 
wharf ;  the  company’s  assessment  is  not  to  be  more 
than  700,000  dollars  for  30  years,  and  for  one  year  after 
completion  the  plant  is  to  be  exempt  from  taxation.” 

Our  imports  of  steel  from  America  in  1890  amounted 
to  158,000  tons,  not  one  ton  of  which  contributed  even 
to  our  local  taxation. — Yours  truly, 

Arthur  Gilbertson. 


CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  January. 

Sir, — I  fear  that  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  our 
endeavours  in  the  cause  of  kindness  to  animals  is  the 
Christian  religion.  I  have  found,  and  no  doubt  many 
of  your  readers  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  clergy  are 
often  the  most  indifferent  to  animal  suffering.  The}'- 
say  an  animal  has  no  soul  (I  wonder  if  a  drunken  brute 
of  a  man  who  kicks  his  wife  to  death  has  more  of  a 
“soul”  than  an  innocent  little  singing  bird,)  and  they 
always  preach  love  to  one’s  fellow-man,  but  never  to 
our  fellow-animals.  One  cannot  find  any  teaching  of 
kindness  to  animals  in  the  Bible,  merely  “  slay  and 
eat,”  “  hamstring  the  horses,”  putting  devils  into 
poor  swine,  &c.  Why  Noah,  in  order  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  his  deliverance  from  the  Flood  could  think 
of  no  better  way  of  showing  his  gratitude  to  our 
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Heavenly  Father  than  sacrificing  some  of  the  poor 
animals  he  had  been  told  to  save  in  the  Ark.  Here,  in 
the  religion  taught  the  people,  is  the  real  hindrance  to 
any  better  treatment  of  animals. — Yours,  &c. 

A  Lover  of  Animals. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Arts  Club,  40  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly,  W. 

30  January,  1901. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  cogent  remarks  recently 
made  by  your  contributor  D.  S.  M.  urging  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  Alfred  Stevens’  Wellington  monument  in 
S.  Paul’s,  is  a  footnote  to  which,  with  your  permission, 
I  would  refer.  Therein  it  is  suggested  that  Stevens’ 
rough  model  of  the  surmounting  group  should  be 
rendered  in  bronze  as  it  is- — its  extremely  crude  condi¬ 
tion  notwithstanding.  The  writer  pleads  that  “  it  would 
surely  be  preferable  to  bear  a  few  roughnesses  of  detail 
rather  than  run  any  risks  by  tinkering  ”  at  the  hands  of 
another  artist.  But  it  is  by  no  means  a  question  of 
“  a  few  roughnesses.”  It  is  one  of  pronounced  rough¬ 
ness  throughout  and  nothing  else.  Nay,  the  model 
is  but  a  dummy,  bearing  no  indication  of  the  master’s 
splendid  autograph  in  sketch  modelling.  There  is  in 
fact  nothing  in  the  dummy  to  weaken  belief  that 
it  was  merely  a  roughed-up  preparation  for  Stevens’ 
plaster-working  which  it  never  received.  The  late 
Lord  Leighton  was  keenly  alive  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  using  the  dummy  model  as  it  was.  He  em¬ 
phatically  so  expressed  himself  to  me.  In  resolving  to 
appeal  to  the  public  for  funds,  in  order  to  fulfil  Stevens’ 
design,  he  recognised  the  necessity  of  completing  the 
model  by  sympathetic  aid,  religiously  following  the 
author’s  design,  which  is  more  completely  set  forth  in 
the  small-scale  model  now  at  South  Kensington,  by 
which  Stevens  in  the  Westminster  Hall  competition 
obtained  his  commission  for  the  work,  than  in  the 
tentative  model  referred  to. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  John  R.  Clayton. 


AT  LAST  JUSTICE  FOR  SOLICITORS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  January,  1901. 

Sir, — The  thanks  of  the  public  are  due  to  you  for 
your  excellent  article  on  this  subject,  in  which  you  very 
properly  blame  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  clients  as 
well  as  the  dishonesty  and  rapacity  of  solicitors.  That 
some  people  are  “  lazy,  ignorant  and  gullible”  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  that  others  will  take  advantage  of 
it  to  benefit  themselves,  is  equally  true  ;  but  that  the 
solicitor  to  whom  they  go  for  advice  and  protection, 
should  do  so,  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  rascality.  In  fairness  to  the  public  we  must  not  for¬ 
get  that  they  are  or  ought  to  be  justified  in  looking  up 
to  solicitors,  who  are  officers  of  H.M.’s  High  Court  of 
Justice,  as  expounders  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  that 
that  law  has  for  its  object  the  protection  of  their 
persons  and  property.  That  at  any  rate  is  so  in  theory 
— in  practice  we  have  a  very  different  state  of  things, 
especially  in  the  “practice”  of  some  solicitors;  as 
many  a  confiding  client  knows  to  his  cost. 

Nemo  fit  repente  turpissimus. 


THE  OFFICE  FOR  “KING  CHARLES  THE 
MARTYR.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  January,  1901. 

Sir, — The  aim  of  Mr.  Vivian’s  letter  in  your  last 
issue  deserves  support  from  loyal  English  Churchmen. 
The  30th  January  might  well  be  more  extensively 
observed.  But  I  would  venture  to  urge  that  the  day’s 
service  should  begin  with  Matins,  which  really  is  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  of  the  office  that  he  seems  to  have  had 
reprinted  and  contains  mostly  what  is  more  specially 
appropriate  than  the  Communion  Service.  The  latter 
is  surely  more  suitable  for  festivities  than  for  a  great 
fast-day.  I  should  think  that  amongst  most  family 
circles  might  be  found  a  Prayer-book  old  enough  to 
contain  the  office  for  “  King  Charles  the  Martyr.” 

Yours  obediently,  F. 


REVIEWS. 

THE  UNHISTORIC  SPIRIT  IN  IRELAND. 

“A  Critical  Examination  of  Irish  History;  being  a 
Replacement  of  the  False  by  the  True.”  By  T. 
Dunbar  Ingram.  Twovols.  London  :  Longmans. 

1 900.  24s. 

R.  DUNBAR  INGRAM’S  book  is  intended  as  a 
vindication  of  England  from  the  accusations  of 
“cruelty,  religious  persecution  and  perfidy”  brought 
against  her  administration  of  Ireland.  These  accusa¬ 
tions  are  made,  says  the  author,  by  a  long  series  of 
writers  who,  possessing  “not  a  particle  of  the  historic 
spirit,”  have  by  their  “clamour”  induced  Englishmen 
to  “  call  in  question  the  conduct  and  policy  of  their  fore¬ 
fathers.”  There  was  room  for  such  a  book  and  we  took 
up  these  volumes  with  a  lively  feeling  of  interest,  but  as 
in  the  case  of  so  many  other  Irish  books  we  have  been 
sadly  disappointed.  Dr.  Dunbar  Ingram  has  shown 
much  industry  and  has  successfully  challenged  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  previous  writers  in  more  than  one  detail 
of  the  tangled  story.  The  men  who  sat  down  to  write 
Irish  history  have  been  as  a  rule  embittered  partisans 
whose  only  idea  was  to  see  that  the  English  dogs  “had 
not  the  best  of  it,”  and  their  diatribes  and  distortions 
have  in  many  instances  been  accepted  as  records  of 
fact.  To  examine  these  writers  judicially  and  term 
perately  in  the  light  of  the  original  authorities  and  to 
correct  their  misrepresentations  would  have  been  in¬ 
valuable,  but  unhappily  that  is  just  what  our  author  has 
failed  to  do.  Before  we  read  many  pages  of  his  critical 
examination  we  discover  that  Dr.  Ingram  is  as  devoid 
of  the  “  historic  spirit  ”  as  are  those  whom  he  attacks. 
With  them  England  is  always  wrong  :  with  him  Eng¬ 
land  is  always  right — that  is  the  only  difference. 

Dr.  Dunbar  Ingram’s  method  is  simple.  He  sets  out 
his  views  in  the  Introduction.  The  English  are  “the 
great  promoters  of  freedom  of  thought,  of  justice  and 
of  civilisation  throughout  the  world;”  they  “have 
been  ever  distinguished  by  their  piety,  integrity  and 
humanity  ;  ”  every  acquired  benefit  which  the  Irishman 
enjoys  has  been  “  the  gift  of  England.”  Ireland  there¬ 
fore  should  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  have  been  bask¬ 
ing  in  happiness  and  prosperity.  Instead  of  that  she 
has  perversely  indulged  in  misery,  and  discontent,  con¬ 
spiracies  and  famines.  How  shall  we  explain  such  a 
state  of  affairs  ?  Some  blame  the  climate,  some  the 
race.  Dr.  Ingram  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  :  it  is 
all  the  fault  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  “hostility  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  clergy,  and  lawyers,  to  Pro¬ 
testant  kings  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  I.”  And  so,  having  fixed  his  principles, 
the  writer  sets  out  in  search  of  facts  to  support  them 
and  these  two  volumes  are  the  result.  That  is 
apparently  in  his  opinion  the  “  historic  spirit  ”  in  which 
to  go  to  work. 

That  the  policy  of  the  Vatican  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  reactionary  and  unscrupulous  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  Popes  and  their  Italian  advisers  were  not 
willing  to  lose  their  world-supremacy  without  a  struggle 
and  they  shrank  from  no  weapon  to  break  dowrn  the 
Protestant  Powers.  Ireland  was  one  of  the  battle¬ 
grounds  ;  a  “jumping-off  place”  for  every  attack  on 
England,  a  light  in  the  window  for  England’s  enemies. 
Many  abominable,  cruel  and  treacherous  things  were 
done  on  both  sides  in  the  prolonged  struggle,  which  be 
it  remembered  was  not  one  of  great  England  against 
little  Ireland,  but  of  some  of  the  mightiest  princes  and 
potentates  of  thewrorld  against  a  Power  whose  position 
v-as  a  highly  precarious  one.  England  was  in  fact 
fighting  for  her  existence  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  and 
this  explains  and  justifies  many  things.  It  is  pitiful 
work  for  Irish  historians  to  write  as  if  England  at  this 
time  was  a  bloodthirsty  persecutor,  martyring  the 
peaceful  and  unresisting  Irish  people  for  her  own  good 
pleasure.  It  is  still  more  pitiful  for  a  learned  writer, 
centuries  after  the  event,  to  shut  his  eyes  to  everything 
on  the  Catholic  or  Irish  side  and  to  parade  a  list  of 
Papal  bulls  and  other  documents  to  prove  that  the 
Vatican  was  indeed  the  mystery  of  iniquity.  That  sort 
of  thing  is  better  left  to  Ulster  platforms  on  the  Twelfth 
of  July. 

To  show  how  far  Dr.  Ingram  is  prepared  to  go  i» 
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support  of  his  thesis  regarding  the  unvarying  piety, 
integrity  and  humanity  of  English  policy  in  Ireland  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  attitude  on  two  disputed 
questions — the  Treaty  of  Limerick  and  the  restrictions 
on  Irish  commerce  and  industries.  Those  who  have 
studied  these  matters  are  aware  of  course  that  the 
action  of  England  was  not  so  atrociously  unjustifiable 
as  is  commonly  represented  in  partisan  histories.  The 
Irish  were  not  promised  religious  liberty  in  strict  and 
conclusive  words.  They  were  promised  “such  privileges 
in  the  exercise  of  their  religion  as  are  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  Ireland  :  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  II.”  and  further,  that  as  soon  as  a 
Parliament  could  be  summoned,  the  King  would  “en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  Catholics  such 
further  security  in  that  particular  as  may  preserve 
them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  their  said 
religion.”  It  was  a  clause  with  many  loopholes  for 
those  who  were  determined  to  find  loopholes,  but  will 
any  impartial  man  say  that  its  intent  was  not  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  surrender  of  Limerick  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  not  to  be  “  disturbed  ”  in 
their  religion  ?  And  it  must  be  remembered  in  this 
connexion  that  King  William  had  already  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  struggle  shown  his  idea  of  a  settlement  by 
offering  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  half  the  churches  in  the  kingdom 
and  the  moiety  of  their  ancient  possessions.  This 
offer  the  Irish  rejected  and  so  no  one  was  bound  by  it, 
but  taking  it  in  connexion  with  the  words  of  the  treaty 
we  cannot  doubt  that  religious  liberty  was  meant.  Yet 
instead  of  taking  steps  in  this  direction  the  Protestant 
Irish  Parliament  set  to  work  to  destroy  every  vestige  of 
liberty  until  in  the  words  of  a  judge  on  the  bench  a 
papist  was  not  legally  “presumed  to  exist”  in  the 
kingdom  and  if  he  was  so  far  favoured  as  to  be 
permitted  to  exercise  some  civil  rights,  it  was  only  by 
the  “  connivance  ”  of  the  Government.  And  all  that  Dr. 
Ingram  has  to  say  on  this  matter  is  to  declare  without 
a  syllable  of  proof  that  “it  is  as  clear  as  the  day  that 
the  Treaty  of  Limerick  was  not  violated.” 

In  the  matter  of  the  suppression  of  Irish  trade  Dr. 
Ingram  surpasses  himself.  He  admits  at  the  outset 
that  it  “  requires  courage”  to  tackle  this  question,  but 
he  is  not  the  man  to  flinch  in  his  defence  of  piety, 
integrity  and  humanity.  So  he  boldly  settles  the  matter 
by  declaring  that  the  suppression  of  the  woollen  trade 
was  “the  best  bargain  Ireland  ever  made.”  And  why  ? 
Because  England,  of  her  great  goodness,  did  not  at  the 
same  time  destroy  the  linen  manufacture,  and  actually 
permitted  the  Irish  to  grow  and  weave  wool  to  clothe 
themselves  !  And  Adam  Smith  is  solemnly  quoted  to 
prove  that  “  a  home  trade  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  ” 
and  that  therefore,  we  presume,  Ireland  was  really 
benefited  by  the  prohibition  of  exports  !  We  should 
advise  Dr.  Ingram  to  try  this  wonderful  argument  on 
Bradford  or  on  Belfast  and  to  pause  for  the  reply.  It 
would  be  prompt  and  vigorous.  But  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  answer  a  writer  who  answers  himself, 
for,  a  few  chapters  later,  we  find  Ireland  reduced  to 
misery,  and  the  English  Parliament  “  determined  to 
relax  the  commercial  code”  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couraging  Irish  trade.  If  the  previous  restrictions 
had  in  reality  been  a  benefit  to  Ireland,  whyr  was  it 
necessary  to  relax  \hern  in  order  to  save  the  country 
from  ruin  and  bankruptcy  ? 

There  are  many  other  points  which  we  had  noted  for 
comment  but  these  will  suffice  to  illustrate  Dr.  Ingram’s 
“  historic  spirit.”  His  blind  partisanship  renders  his 
own  cause  ridiculous  and  deprives  the  book  of  all 
serious  value,  in  spite  of  the  industry  for  which  we 
have  given  him  credit.  To  him  Dr.  Duigenan,  a  “no 
popery  ”  spouter  whose  obscene  caricatures  of  the 
Church  of  his  mother  would  be  regarded  as  too  strong 
for  an  Orange  platform,  is  “  a  very  able  and  learned 
man,”  whilst  Grattan  is  a  madman,  and  poor  Mr. 
Lecky  is  a  person  of  “  infinite  folly,  prejudice  and 
ignorance.”  We  should  have  to  fall  back  on  Dr. 
Ingram’s  own  vocabulary  to  express  adequately  our 
estimate  of  this  “Critical  Examination  of  Irish 
History.” 


MONARCHS  OF  SPORT. 

“Kings  of  the  Rod,  Rifle  and  Gun.”  By  “  Thor- 
manby.”  London:  Hutchinson.  1901.  24.?.  net. 

HESE  volumes  are  fascinating  for  sportsmen  and 
lively  reading  for  all.  The  biographical  sketches 
have  an  interest,  independent  of  sport :  they  present  us 
with  personalities  which  were  often  many-sided.  For 
example,  Russel  of  the  “Scotsman,”  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  of  anglers,  was  more  famous  as  editor,  and  for  his 
brilliant  social  gifts.  “Thormanby”  has  gone  into  his 
subjects  with  elaborate  research,  but  wisely  he  rather 
touches  than  dwells  upon  the  works  of  the  literary 
fathers  of  shooting  and  fishing.  He  does  not  bore  us 
with  the  musty  archaeology  of  the  bookworm’s  lamp 
and  he  enlivens  his  labours  with  an  infinity  of  anecdote. 
On  the  whole  his  selection  of  subjects  is  good,  though 
he  owns  to  having  been  puzzled  by  an  embarrassment 
of  choice  and  he  has  decided  not  to  include  living 
celebrities.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  better  to  have 
confined  himself  in  the  records  of  his  kings  to  the 
dynasties  who  held  rule  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
exploits  of  the  great  South  African  Nimrods — Gumming, 
Oswell,  Baker — are  thrilling,  no  doubt,  but  they  are 
tolerably  familiar  to  us.  And  in  his  “  Scrope,”  for 
example,  he  indulges  in  an  excess  of  quotation  from 
those  well-known  classics,  “  Deer  Stalking,”  and 
the  “Salmon  Fishing.”  But  having  said  so  much  by¬ 
way  of  mild  censure,  we  come  back  to  the  point,  that 
the  volumes  abound  in  entertainment.  What  should 
be  still  more  satisfactory  to  author  and  pubisher, 
they  may  be  put  aside  for  future  reference  and 
enjoyment,  for  they  will  bear  dipping  into  again 
and  again.  “Thormanby”  has  plucked  the  veil  from 
the  private  life  of  his  characters,  thus  giving  them  a 
more  human  interest,  though  not  a  few  of  them  were  no 
saints.  There  was  Colonel  Thornton,  who  was 
honoured  by  a  recent  reprint  of  the  memorable  work, 
which  was  satirically  reviewed  by  Scott  in  the 
“  Quarterly.”  Thornton  was  a  wealthy  man  who  did 
his  sporting  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and,  boasting  the 
best  cellar  of  port  in  the  kingdom,  practised  unlimited 
hospitality.  When  he  went  to  explore  the  wild  recesses 
of  the  Highlands,  he  had  a  southern  “tail”  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  freighted  a  sloop  with  stores  and  a  she-cook. 

A  bon  vivant  and  six-bottle  man,  he  held  high  festival 
on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  and  the  shores  of  Erricht  and 
Awe,  when  he  had  been  walking  hard  for  his  few  brace 
of  grouse,  and  waging  portentous  war  with  leviathan 
pike  and  sea-trout.  We  may  take  his  figures  as  facts, 
if  we  please  :  his  scales  and  balance  were  of  limited 
capacity  :  beyond  30  lbs.  his  estimates  were  sportsman’s 
guesses.  A  contrast  in  many  respects  was  Colonel 
Hawker,  the  veritable  monarch  of  wild-fowl  shooters. 
He  too  liked  his  comforts,  but  he  scorned  inglorious 
ease  when  sport  was  in  question.  With  a  hip-bone 
shattered  at  Talavera,  and  indifferently  mended,  no  day 
was  too  long  for  him  and  no  night  too  bitterly  cold. 
He  would  patch  himself  up  in  a  sickbed  with  stimulating 
medicines,  and  turn  out  to  shiver  in  a  punt  in  a  snow 
gale  with  patience  and  perseverance  that  never  flagged. 

If  Thornton  was  as  much  at  home  with  the  long  bow  as 
with  the  flint  lock,  Hawker  is  the  most  honest  of  narra¬ 
tors.  He  prides  himself  on  his  skill  and  is  frank  as  to 
failures.  In  the  third  sentence  ot  his  Diaries,  he  tells 
how  he  killed  thirteen  snipe  in  succession  and  then 
missed  the  same  tiny  jack  eight  times  running.  For 
pluck  and  hardness,  he  is  simply  unrivalled.  Another 
interesting  character  of  the  olden  time  was  Daniel, 
Clerk  in  Holy  Orders,  an  admirable  theorist  in  all 
sporting  matters,  and  probably  no  bad  performer, 
though  little  is  known  of  him.  His  remarks  on  dogs 
may  still  be  studied  with  infinite  profit.  He  is  said  to 
have  ruined  himself  by  the  monumental  “  Rural  Sports,” 
brought  out  in  three  sumptuous  quartos,  which  has 
been  freely  drawn  on  by  subsequent  writers,  though 
seldom  with  sufficient  acknowledgment.  Contem¬ 
porary  with  Hawker  were  Scrope  and  Wilson.  The 
chapter  on  Scrope  should  be  read  in  connexion  with 
that  on  John  Younger,  poet,  philosopher,  shoemaker, 
and  keenest  of  fishermen,  who  stood  sponsor  to  some 
of  the  most  killing  flies  on  Tweed  and  its  tributaries. 
Younger’s  angling  lays  may  be  inferior  to  the  songs  of 
Stoddart,  but  they  have  high  merit  of  their  own.  He 
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could  not  forgive  the  magnificent  Scrope  for  trebling 
the  rent  of  the  Mertoun  water ;  and  to  put  it  bluntly, 
he  declared  that  Scrope  had  stolen  the  flies  of  his 
devising,  and  given  six  of  them,  but  slightly  disguised, 
in  the  “Salmon  Fishing”  as  inventions  of  his  own. 

Passing  on,  we  come  to  a  younger  generation,  and  a 
constellation  of  sporting  cronies,  accomplished  in  every¬ 
thing  from  deer  stalking  to  cock  fighting,  who  were 
always  ready  for  heavy  bets  and  whose  names  were 
household  words  on  the  moors  and  in  the  Midlands. 
There  was  the  wild  Lord  Kennedy,  a  splendid  sportsman, 
who  recklessly  ran  through  two  fortunes,  and  died  before 
succeeding  to  the  hereditary  estates.  There  was  Sir 
Richard  Sutton — the  “  Sir  Richard  ”  of  Dick  Christian 
and  the  Druid — as  great  with  the  gun  as  the  horn, 
who  was  entered  to  hunting  by  Osbaldistone  at  the 
age  of  ten.  There  was  “the  old  Squire”  himself, 
who  could  boast  not  a  few  record  performances  ;  and 
above  all  there  was  Horatio  Ross,  the  finest  all  round 
man  in  that  brilliant  company.  We  have  heard  many  of 
the  stories  and  reminiscences  given  by  “  Thormanby  ” 
from  the  lips  of  the  “Old  Deer  Stalker  ”  himself — with 
some  others.  We  have  heard  him  tell  of  the  famous 
match,  when  on  Clinker  he  cannoned  over  Douglas. 
There  was  nothing  he  used  to  chuckle  over  more  than 
the  remembrance  of  a  day  when  he  had  backed  himself 
to  bag  pheasants  against  Osbaldistone  in  the  Squire’s 
own  coverts.  The  match  had  been  kept  quiet,  and 
consequently  there  was  not  the  usual  attendance,  but 
a  well-dressed  stranger  stepped  up  at  the  covert  side, 
and  courteously  asked  permission  to  follow  two  such 
famous  guns.  Leave  was  granted  :  the  Squire  missed 
three  birds  and  Ross  took  no  unfair  advantage,  for  he 
shot  as  badly.  Then  the  stranger  politely  took  off  his 
hat  and  begged  to  retire,  as  he  was  quite  satisfied. 
“  Thormanby  ”  says  that  Ross  had  no  rival  with  the 
pistol  except  Captain  Gronow,  and  he  achieved  feats 
which  Gronow  never  tried.  As  “Thormanby”  says, 
he  was  rather  a  deliberate  than  a  quick  pistol  shot. 
He  tells  the  story  of  Ross’  betting  with  Lord  Kennedy, 
that  he  would  shoot  twenty  brace  of  swallows  in  the 
day.  “  It  was  a  rash  bet,  for  Lord  Kennedy  had  no 
idea  of  the  swarms  of  swallows  that  were  flitting  all  day 
round  Rossie  Castle.”  Doubtless  swallows  were 
abundant  enough,  but  we  have  heard  from  Ross  how 
the  bet  was  won.  He  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  Castle 
and  as  the  swallows  swooped  round,  he  fluttered  a 
white  pocket  handkerchief.  The  bird  checked  and 
poised  for  one  fatal  second.  The  end  of  the  story  gives 
a  good  idea  of  the  humour  of  the  anecdotes  that  brighten 
the  volumes.  Ross  packed  his  game  in  a  box  and 
addressed  it  to  Kennedy.  It  was  brought  in  when  his 
Lordship  and  a  party  were  at  dinner,  and  in  the  note  of 
acknowledgment  enclosing  the  stake,  his  Lordship 
ruefully  remarked  that  it  was  the  most  costly  entree 
ever  served  to  him. 


A  RUSSIAN  VIEW  OF  INDIA. 

“  Travels  in  the  East  of  Nicholas  II.  when  Cesarewitch.” 
By  Prince  Ookhtomsky.  London  :  Constable. 
1900.  525.  6 d.  net. 

NLY  a  Tsar  or  an  American  millionaire  would  deem 
it  necessarjf  to  record  his  tourist  impressions  in 
a  volume  of  such  size  and  weight  avoirdupois,  whereby 
the  pleasure  of  reading  them  is  forgotten  in  the  physical 
discomfort  of  holding  them.  The  result  of  such  ostenta¬ 
tion  would  probably  be  to  restrict  the  circulation  to  little 
more  than  the  recipients  of  presentation  copies,  which 
is  to  be  regretted  because  the  uncontroversial  informa¬ 
tion  is  highly  interesting,  the  illustrations  are  beautiful 
and,  above  all,  the  comments  upon  British  administra¬ 
tion  are  exceedingly  instructive.  We  do  not  imply 
that  these  comments  are  always  exact,  but  they  lay  bare 
the  official  attitude  and  ideas  of  our  rivals  with  a  frank¬ 
ness  that  is  unusual,  and  a  courtesy  that  is  proverbial 
in  a  Russian.  The  distorted  vision  is  obviously  a 
genuine  infirmity  and  will  repay  careful  diagnosis. 

The  leitmotif  is,  of  course,  that  Russia  would 
administer  India  far  more  successfully  than  Great 
Britain  has  done.  “In  1770,  foreseeing  the  famine, 
which  was  to  follow  on  the  drought,  the  English 
bought  up  all  the  rice  beforehand  and  sold  the  grain  at 


tenfold  prices  when  the  calamity  occurred.  One-third 
of  the  population  perished  from  want.  .  .  .  Every 
minute  the  current  of  the  river  bore  numbers  of  corpses 
past  the  luxurious  dwellings  of  the  English  merchants. 

.  .  .  When  the  heartless  pioneer  of  civilisation  stands 
before  a  rude  and  naked  mass  of  ignorant  barbarians, 
and  we  find  him  but  a  brute,  while  they  are  men,  then 
involuntary  fears  begin  to  arise  for  the  futility  of  our 
centuries  of  progress  !  ”  “  Does  it  not  seem  strange  to 

speak  of  the  poverty  of  India,  or,  what  is  worse  still, 
of  her  increasing  poverty?  From  the  days  of  our 
childhood  we  Europeans  have  looked  on  her  as  a 
fabulous  source  of  exhaustless  riches,  of  unfailing 
fertility,  as  a  sort  of  Golconda  producing  diamonds  the 
size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg  !  But  in  reality  there  is  nothing 
left  of  it  now.  .  .  .  The  English,  to  do  them 
justice,  do  not  hide  the  bitter  truth  from  themselves, 
that  India  is  an  unfortunate  country.”  In  a  word, 
the  British  are  heartless  despoilers  of  India,  and 
their  tenure  grows  ever  more  insecure.  “The  in¬ 
heritance  of  Akbar  and  Aurangzeb  is  becoming  no 
enviable  heritage  for  the  British.”  Flow  infinitely 
better,  therefore,  for  all  parties  concerned,  for  British 
as  well  as  Indians  and  Russians,  if  the  burden  could 
be  transferred  to  more  appropriate  shoulders!  “While 
feeling  a  deep  and  sincere  respect  for  England’s  skill  in 
ruling  foreign  lands,  no  unprejudiced  Russian  can,  and 
no  patriotic  Russian  dare,  close  his  eyes  to  the  radical 
contrast  between  her  systematic  and  our  own  extremely 
unsystematic  modes  of  procedure  within  the  confines  of 
the  same  vast  and  populous  Asiatic  continent.  For  the 
former  it  is  the  precarious  occupation  of  lands  so 
favoured  by  the  sun  that  labour  is  to  be  obtained  there 
incredibly  cheap.  For  the  latter  it  is  the  extension 
everywhere  of  the  patriarchal  principle.”  Just  now  the 
author  was  saying  “  we  Europeans  ;  ”  now  he  goes  on 
“  Russia,  in  reality  conquers  nothing  in  the  East,  since 
all  the  alien  races  are  related  to  us  in  blood,  in  tradi¬ 
tions,  in  thought  ;  and  we  are  only  knitting  closer  the 
bonds  between  us  and  that  which  in  reality  was  always 
ours.”  A  pretty  protestation  of  philanthropy,  on  which 
we  should  like  to  hear  the  views  of  Khivans,  Bokharans, 
Tekkes,  dwellers  in  Kokand  and  Samarkand,  whose 
bonds  have  indeed  been  knit  very  closely.  And  the 
marvellous  part  of  it  all  is  that  Russians  are  not  really 
insincere  when  they  express  these  very  fine  sentiments. 
That  their  mental  astigmatism  is  a  real  affliction  is 
illustrated  by  Prince  Ookhtomsky,  when,  after  his 
laborious  plea  for  the  Russian  Codlin,  he  expresses 
contemptuous  amazement  over  the  wasteful  expense  of 
fortifying  India,  seeing  that  “no  one  has  any  intention 
of  attacking  England  in  Asia.” 

Apart,  however,  from  their  laughable  caricature  of 
Oriental  politics,  the  Tsar  and  his  Boswell  are  very 
good  company.  They  were  afforded  unique  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  seeing  everything,  which  it  was  well  for 
them  to  see,  and  their  descriptive  comments  are 
pleasant  to  read.  “O  royal  India!”  they  exclaim, 
“  magic  India  of  stern  rites  and  childlike  faith  !  dis¬ 
close  to  us  some  new  mystery,  rouse  the  thrill  of  life 
in  the  petrified  relics  of  the  ages!”  “Royal  India” 
was  nothing  loth,  and  delighted  them  with  pageants  as 
well  as  relics  and  mysteries.  We  find  a  graphic  account 
of  the  strange  rites  attending  burial  in  the  Ganges  ;  an 
interesting  comparison  of  S.  Petersburg  with  Calcutta  ; 
a  touching  picture  of  the  devotion  of  ayahs,  who  “  often 
forget  their  own  most  pressing  wants,  spend  their  last 
pennies  on  toys  for  their  nurslings,  for  their  sake  are 
ready  to  leave  their  native  land”  and  become  “the 
good  genius,  the  guardian  angels  of  the  members  of 
that  haughty  stranger  race.”  There  are  also  some 
suggestive  if  not  very  profound  observations  on  the 
training  of  African  elephants,  on  Indian  music,  on  the 
native  reverence  for  snakes,  and  on  the  position  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  with  which  a  Russian  is  naturally  not 
unsympathetic.  It  is  certainly  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
learn  that  the  most  successful  missionaries  come  from 
America,  which  should  find  more  to  learn  than  to  teach 
in  the  majestic  atmosphere  of  the  Orient.  Similarly  we 
prefer  our  author  when  he  is  trying  to  absorb  impres¬ 
sions  rather  than  when  he  is  concocting  arguments 
against  the  rulers  of  India.  At  any  rate  he  is  always 
very  correct  in  acknowledging  the  hospitality  accorded 
to  his  master,  and  we  may  join  him  in  quoting,  apropos 
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de  bottes,  the  story  of  the  little  girl  who  exclaimed,  “  I 
do  so  love  these  old  tombs  !  One  always  finds  tea  ready 
there  for  visitors,” 


JOHN  THE  SCOT. 

“Studies  in  John  the  Scot.”  By  Alice  Gardner. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1900.  2s.  6 d. 

T  is  perhaps  not  altogether  inappropriate  that 
philosophers  are  usually  credited  with  a  contempt 
for  posthumous  fame.  With  them  it  is  indeed  either 
immortality  or  nothing,  for  of  all  forgotten  worthies  the 
forgotten  philosopher  is  the  most  desolate.  Probably 
not  one  in  a  thousand  educated  people  has  heard  even 
the  name  of  John  the  Scot,  and  those  who  have  ever 
seen — much  less  opened — a  volume  of  his  works  must 
find  themselves  in  a  far  smaller  minority. 

Yet  the  subject  of  Miss  Gardner’s  able  little  work 
might  well  have  looked  for  another  fate.  One  of  those 
Irishmen  who  during  the  ninth  century  sought  a  con¬ 
genial  home  for  their  learning  in  the  Court  of  France, 
he  was  for  some  twenty-five  years  the  most  famous 
teacher  in  the  school  of  the  palace  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
He  produced  a  work  on  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
which  made  him  the  best-abused  man  of  his  time — even 
in  that  age  of  plain  speaking.  In  later  days  he  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  hero  of  a  cycle  of  interesting 
myths.  Early  chroniclers  claimed  him  as  associated 
with  Alfred  in  the  foundation  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  showed  his  grave  at  Malmesbury  and  even 
added  the  ambiguous  glory  of  martyrdom  at  the  hands 
of  his  scholars.  But  unfortunately  for  the  continuance 
of  his  fame,  his  ideas  are  buried  under  a  mass  of 
speculations  and  controversies,  which  have  long  since 
lost  their  interest  to  the  modern  world.  Miss  Gardner, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  first  person  in  England 
who  has  tried  to  disentangle  the  essential  principles  of 
his  philosophy  and  to  put  them  in  a  lucid  and  attractive 
form. 

This  difficult  task  she  has  on  the  whole  performed 
with  marked  success.  Indeed,  the  only  objection  to 
her  book  is  its  brevity — a  rare  fault  in  philosophical 
works.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  her  own 
terse  comments  from  the  exposition  of  her  author, 
while  the  fear  of  unnecessary  explanation  at  times 
obscures  her  meaning.  It  may  however  be  safely  said 
that  despite  occasional  blemishes  in  her  work,  her 
readers  will  have  no  difficulty  in  grasping  the  main 
principle  of  John  the  Scot’s  philosophy.  That  principle 
is  indeed  very  simple — though  it  may  sound  strange 
W'hen  ascribed  to  a  mediaeval  thinker.  It  is  nothing 
less  than  the  insistence  on  the  subjectivity  of  human 
knowledge  and  the  value  of  the  experience  of  the 
individual  in  and  for  itself.  Doubtless  Scotus  was 
influenced  in  his  adoption  of  this  view  by  the  works 
of  the  pseudo- Platonic  Dionysius,  whom  he  translated  : 
but  in  truth  intense  individualism  of  thought  existed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  side  by  side  with  the  acceptance  of 
an  external  authority.  The  Renaissance  only  brought 
to  light  ideas  which  had  been  latent  in  such  bygone 
theologians  and  philosophers  as  John  the  Scot.  Scotus, 
indeed,  draws  as  sharp  a  distinction  as  Descartes 
between  our  ideas  and  the  reality  to  which  they  refer. 
God — the  Absolute — is  essentially  the  unknown  and 
unknowable  :  He  can  be  defined  only  in  negatives. 
Man  can  only  know  what  is  in  his  own  mind.  As 
Miss  Gardner  tells  us,  Scotus  interprets  the  saying 
“  In  My  Father’s  house  are  many  mansions”  as  signi¬ 
fying  the  revelation  made  to  each  individual.  V  As 
many  as  are  the  souls  of  the  saints,  so  many  are 
the  divine  tbeophanies.”  Any  forms  under  which 
man  seems  to  apprehend  the  Divine  are  necessarily 
sj'mbolic  and  inadequate.  Even  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church  are  not  excepted.  The  material  element 
in  them  may  be  connected  with  their  spiritual  signi¬ 
ficance  :  but  it  is  the  faith  of  the  discerning  soul 
which  constitutes  their  real  value.  Similarly  it  is 
by  faith  alone  that  the  unity  of  the  Divine  can  be 
maintained  in  face  of  this  universal  relativity  of 
knowledge.  To  faith  sin  and  error — all  marks  of 
diversity — are  seen  as  mere  privations  of  good  having 
no  positive  existence.  “  Even  the  devils  are  good 
in  that  they  are,"  and  they  may  perchance  share 
with  mankind  in  that  final  restoration  which  must 
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consist  in  the  manifestation  of  the  good  as  alone  real 
and  the  absorption  of  souls  in  its  supreme  unity — an 
absorption  which,  as  Miss  Gardner  remarks,  should 
in  consistency  be  taken  to  involve  the  elimination  of  all 
personal  qualities  and  individual  life. 

It  does  not  require  much  penetration  to  see  that  such 
a  creed  forms  the  necessary  basis  for  a  theological 
mysticism  ;  and  that  for  this  very  reason  John  the  Scot 
has  lost  his  influence  over  men.  Western  thought  has 
turned  away  for  centuries  from  mysticism.  Both  in 
theology  and  philosophy,  the  modern  world  refuses  to 
acquiesce  in  a  religion  or  metaphysics  avowedly  based 
on  symbolism  or  to  trust  to  the  intuitions  of  faith 
rather  than  to  the  reasoned  conviction  which  is  the 
fruit  of  the  long  and  toilsome  process  of  analysis  and 
definition.  Whether  this  attitude  of  mind  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  idle  to  discuss.  In  matters  of  speculation 
as  of  history  securus  iudicai  orbis  terrarum. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  Infidel.”  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  London  : 

Simpkin,  Marshall.  1900.  6^. 

Miss  Braddon  has  three  manners  :  the  sensational,  in 
which  corpses  are  derigueurand  beautiful  fiends  plenti¬ 
ful  :  the  frivolous  social,  which  gives  us  acute  and 
attractive  studies  of  moderns  and  their  little  ways  :  and 
the  conscientious  historical,  with  cheerfulness  con¬ 
stantly  breaking  through.  We  like  this  third  manner 
perhaps  the  least.  The  murder  stories  always  sounded 
probable  and  never  dropped  into  “  penny  dreadful  ” 
style  :  the  social  studies  may  not  have  been  the  highest 
literature,  but  they  were  never  slipshod  and  generally 
delightful  :  the  semi-historical — well  !  it  is  semi-histori¬ 
cal.  “  The  Infidel,”  in  this  last  instance,  is  a  beautiful 
woman  whom  widowhood,  smallpox  and  love  for  a 
married  man  drive  into  discipleship  to  John  Wesley  : 
he,  by  the  way,  is  well  described  and  the  words  put  into 
his  mouth  ring  true.  Her  discipleship  does  not  imply 
total  relinquishment  of  her  interesting  “infidelity;” 
but  Miss  Braddon  reluctantly  half  converts  her  at  the 
end,  in  the  interests  of  the  public.  All  the  details  of 
the  “  period”  have  been  carefully  studied.  It  is  some¬ 
times  a  trifle  heavy,  but  always  a  book  one  can  read.  If 
we  are  right,  this  is  the  sixty-third  novel,  by  the  author 
of  “  Lady  Audley’s  Secret,”  which  is  still  Miss 
Braddon’s  favourite  label,  though  we  have  left  Lady 
Audley  and  her  ferocious  fairness  far  behind  by  this 
time. 

“  The  Master  of  Craft.”  By  W.  W.  Jacobs.  London  : 

Methuen.  1900.  6s. 

Charles  Lamb  used  to  say  that  he  always  wanted  to 
return  thanks  after  reading  Shakespeare.  The  reading 
of  Mr.  Jacobs’  “  Master  of  Craft”  leaves  one  in  much 
the  same  mind.  To  adapt  a  well-known  quotation,  it 
is  not  so  much  what  the  author  has  to  say  as  the  way 
in  which  he  says  it  that  is  so  admirable.  The  simplest 
statement  from  his  pen  is  so  nicely  turned  and  so 
delicately  adjusted  that  the  dullest  reader  must  laugh 
in  spite  of  himself.  That  Mr.  Jacobs’  short,  humorous 
story  can  be  a  little  miracle  of  perfection  we  have 
known  for  some  time.  Now  with  an  added  pleasure 
we  realise  that  in  more  sustained  effort  he  falls  not  one 
whit  behind.  The  interest  of  the  story  is  unflagging  to 
the  end,  and  its  effect  on  the  reader  is  not  unlike  that 
of  dry  champagne.  The  adventures  of  the  “Master” 
who  is  engaged  to  one  fair  lady,  in  love  with  another, 
and  flying  from  the  advances  of  a  third,  are  many  and 
wonderful.  When  the  mate  finally  carries  off  the 
prize  from  under  his  eyes,  there  is  a  touch  of  genuine 
pathos  in  the  handful  of  rice  which  the  Captain  has  the 
good  sense  to  throw  over  the  bride. 

“  Morals  and  Millions.”  By  Florence  Warden. 

London  :  F.  V.  White.  1901.  65. 

Here  we  have  aristocratic  and  high-minded  puppets 
performing  in  a  show  decorously  managed  by  a  virtuous 
and  philanthropic  company-promoter.  We  are  fre¬ 
quently  told  throughout  the  book,  that  it  is  the  quiet 
strength  of  purpose  always  evinced  by  this  company- 
promoter,  which  procures  him  a  welcome  into  such  an 
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aristocratic  and  ill-bred  “  milieu  ;  ”  but  we  think  it 
was  more  that  he  was  fortunate  in  having  weak  greedy 
victims,  clamouring  at  the  mouth  of  the  net  he  had  laid 
for  their  unwary  feet.  The  closing  chapter  presents  to 
us  a  somewhat  familiar  scene  :  the  ruined  company- 
promoter  with  a  white  face  and  an  earnest  expression, 
promising  to  pay  20.V.  in  the  pound,  at  a  future — not 
specified— date. 


MORE  OF  THE  REVIEWS. 

The  “  Church  Quarterly,”  which  was  previously  omitted 
from  review,  is  a  particularly  strong  number.  In  all  those 
reviews  which  were  published  too  late  to  be  noticed  last 
week  place  has  been  found  for  some  reference  to  the 
death  of  the  Queen.  None  of  them  fortunately  contain 
any  so-called  memorial  poems.  In  the  “  National  Review”  the 
whole  of  the  space  usually  devoted  to  “  Episodes  of  the 
Month  ”  is  concerned  with  the  Queen.  The  table  of  parallel 
dates  showing  the  Queen’s  seniority  to  all  other  sovereigns  is 
an  eloquent  testimony  to  her  unique  position.  Of  the  personal 
details  given  by  Mrs.  Crawfurd  in  the  “  Contemporary”  the  less 
said  the  better.  The  reviews  continue  to  increase  in  number. 
The  latest  addition  is  the  “Empire  Review”  edited  by  Mr. 
Kinloch  Cooke,  who  has  previously  edited  almost  every  variety 
of  paper.  The  new  review  is  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  Imperial 
topics,  and  opens  with  some  rather  unexpected  sentiments  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  on  the  evils  of  Federation.  Most  of 
the  articles — and  they  almost  all  touch  on  Colonial  matters 
■ — are  written  by  men  with  special  and  official  knowledge  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  Empire.  A  peculiarly  interesting 
and  very  compressed  article  on  “  Powers  of  States”  in  reference 
to  Australia  is  written  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Among  other 
points  he  foretells  that  the  nearness  of  Japan,  now  a  great  naval 
power,  will  help  to  maintain  the  loyal  unity  of  Australia  a-s  the 
nearness  of  America  has  affected  Canada.  The  Bishop  of 
Calcutta  shows  very  lucidly  the  growth  of  the  Church  through 
the  Empire  and  promises  that  so  long  as  the  Church  is  content 
to  be  the  nation’s  conscience,  not  to  exceed  her  true  evangelistic 
office,  so  long  will  she  “render  the  State  a  lasting  service  and 
do  a  work  of  unspeakable  value  to  mankind.”  Col.  McKinnon 
writing  on  the  services  of  the  C.I.V.’s  pays  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  cyclists.  The  subject  of  Army  Reform  is  not  less 
prominent  nor  less  hazy  than  it  was.  Colonel  Maude  in  the 
“  Contemporary”  points  out  in  almost  similar  words  tc  those 
of  a  writer  in  the  “Monthly  Magazine”  that  the  recent 
order  issued  by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  localising  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  drill  efficiency  of  the  troops  within  each 
company  or  squadron,  is  identical  in  spirit  with  the  one 
which  has  been  quoted  by  Germans  as  the  keystone  of  their 
military  efficiency.  Colonel  Maude  finds  the  solution  of  the 
military  problem  in  a  system  which  shall  induce  the  civilian 
population  to  pass  through  the  Volunteers.  Major  Count 
Gleichen,  in  the  “  National  Review,”  sees  no  method  of  avoiding 
compulsory  service.  “  Conscription  has  a  horrid  sound  in 
English  ears.  But  our  form  of  Personal .  Service  to  the  State 
would  have  about  as  much  resemblance  to  Universal  Conscrip¬ 
tion  as  a  gilded  and  homely  pill  would  to  a  serious  surgical 
operation  without  chloroform.”  The  “National  Review  ”  as 
usual  is  chiefly  occupied  with  a  series  of  articles  on  national  and 
international  politics.  Mr.  Maurice  Low  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  on  American  affairs.  He  puts  the  Nicaragua  question 
crisply  :  “  The  British  Government  ought  to  reject  the  treaty 
on  general  principles.  The  convention  nationalises  a  waterway 
which  ought  to  be  neutral ;  it  does  so  in  defiance  of  an  existing 
treaty.  A  nation  assenting  to  that  without  making  protest  is 
wanting  in  self-respect.” 

In  the  same  review  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  writes  on  Emerson, 
whom  he  once  met  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  Maffia,  which  is  not 
a  secret  society  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  is  exposed  by 
Mr.  Richard  Bagot.  An  article  in  the  “  Contemporary  ”  on 
the  influence  of  Europe  on  Asia  is  remarkable  as  being  written 
by  Mr.  Townsend.  He  edited  a  paper  in  India  some  forty  odd 
years  ago  and  has  perhaps  a  longer  intimate  knowledge  of 
Eastern  affairs  than  any  writer  or  politician  to-day.  Founding 
his  argument  on  many  facts  of  history  he  concludes  that  Asia 
can  never  be  essentially  influenced  by  European  invasion  or 
occupation  or  education.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  writes  appre¬ 
ciatively  of  the  novels  of  M.  Rene  Bazin,  remarkable  as  being 
not  only  readable  but  able  to  be  read  by  the  most  particular. 

“  Blackwood’s,”  as  well  as  the  “National  Review,”  brave  the 
weather  by  talking  of  Cricket  Reform.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  smple  expedient  of  narrowing  the  bat  and  using  the 
gauge  is  advised.  In  the  very  readable  “  Musings  of  the 
Month  ”  a  good  thing  is  said  of  London  crowds  which  “always 
shout  inversely  with  the  grandeur  of  their  purpose.”  Apart  from 
the  fiction,  which  is  good,  the  magazine  contains  a  very  vivid 
article,  containing  less  history  and  more  description  than  the 
title  conveys,  on  “  Some  Memories  of  the  ’45  ;  ”  an  article  on 
“  Foreign  Undesirables,”  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  is  urged  to 
strengthen  and  reproduce  his  Bill  ;  and  some  strictures  on  the 
administration  of  messes. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Le  Dcsastrc.  By  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte.  Paris  :  Plon. 

1 900.  3f.  50c. 

Les  Treasons  du  Glaive.  By  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte. 

Paris  :  Plon.  1901.  3k  50c. 

So  full  of  historical  and  romantic  incident  are  these  two 
remarkable  volumes,  so  stocked  with  dramatic  situations  and 
amazing  adventures,  now  military,  now  domestic,  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  give  a  complete  idea  of  their  contents  in  the 
short  space  we  have  at  our  command.  Together  they  number 
almost  eleven  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  cover  the  time 
that  elapsed  between  the  declaration  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  and  the  capitulation  of  Paris  ;  and  even  then  MM.  Paul 
and  Victor  Margueritte  have  been  obliged  to  refer  but  briefly  to 
Strasburg,  Belfort,  and  Sedan,  postponing  exhaustive  mention 
of  them  until  the  appearance  of  their  third  volume.  In  “  Le 
Desastre  ”  we  have  a  vivid  description  of  the  excitement  in  Paris 
and  of  life  at  Metz  until  the  eve  of  its  fall ;  in  “Les  Trongons 
du  Glaive,”  we  are  taken  to  Tours,  introduced  to  Gambetta, 
who  has  just  begun  his  splendid  task  of  enrolling  volunteers 
and  inspiring  proper  patriotism,  stirred  by  a  recital  of  the 
devotion  and  valour  of  the  army  of  the  Loire,  dismayed  by 
masterly  accounts  of  defeats,  and  left  finally  amidst  the  despair 
that  prevails  when  the  news  of  capitulation  arrives  from  Paris. 
And,  from  first  to  last,  we  admire  the  genius  of  the  work  :  a 
genius  that  crowned  Zola’s  “  La  Debacle,”  the  genius  of  exactly 
representing  a  certain  atmosphere.  We  feel  we  are  in  Paris 
when  war  is  declared  ;  we  share  the  exhilaration  of  the  crowd,  the 
anxiety  ;  the  sublime  belief  that  France  will  prove  victorious. 
Soldiers  are  cheered  :  women  throw  them  flowers,  embrace  them 
— never  were  they  so  honoured,  so  adored.  All  Paris  sees  them 
off ;  when  the  train  starts  for  Metz,  Parisians  seek  another 
station,  cheer  another  train.  Metz  welcomes  the  soldiers  no 
less  warmly  ;  Metz  is  crammed  also,  exhilarated  as  well. 
Swords  shine  in  the  streets,  uniforms  are  apparent  in  every 
corner.  There  is  no  doubt,  no  fear  :  France  is  going  to  win, 
Germany  is  already  defeated.  A  general  camaraderie,  general 
hospitality  reigns  in  Metz.  Bottles  are  cracked,  sumptuous 
meals  are  prepared,  blessings  are  delivered,  and  toasts  are 
drunk.  Some  time  elapses  before  anyone  realises  that  maps 
are  scarce,  that  most  officers  are  ignorant  of  German  geography, 
that  the  general  staff  is  confused,  that  the  French  army  is  by 
no  means  ready.  But — the  sublime  belief  remains  all  the 

same,  supported  by  never-failing  kindness,  hospitality, 
amiability.  Again  and  again  officers  and  soldiers  wish  to  be 
sent  to  the  front  ;  they  would  fight  immediately,  their  idleness 
exasperating  them.  When  tidings  of  a  defeat  arrive,  they 
stamp  with  impatience.  As  they  recognise  blunders,  they  begin 
to  blame  Bazaine.  He,  alone,  is  unpopular.  He,  alone,  has 
[Continued  on  page  182.) 

THE  WESTMINSTER 

Tr,SHED  FIRE  OFFICE 

Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office:  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF  COAL  GAS  MADE  GOOD. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISHED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed  -  -  £2,385,000. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS  -  £400,000. 

Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary,  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.  Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


BBITSSH  WOMANS  AMD  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  at  the  rate  of  £660,000. 

CLAIMS  PAID  exceed  £2,800,000. 

Over  £227,000  added  to  Funds  during  the  two  years  ancD 
eight  months  ended  December  31st,  1899. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company’s  agency 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 
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ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 

Accumulated  Funds,  SI  1,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £,13,423,000. 

More  than  0ne=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non=profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON:  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Llead  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 
London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sul-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . . .  £38,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE..!  Est.  1803, — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall.  Mall,  S.W.  ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  j6i,zoo  ooo„  Paid-up,  76300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  761,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 

A  GUARANTEED  MEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

An  Income  of  £35  a  year  for  Life  ;  Payment  at  Death 
of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  20  Annual  Instalments  of 
S>s.  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £950  during  Life,  for 
each  £1,052  12s.  deposited. 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 

LOANS ;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  Unitf.d  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  S.D.  1720. 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer’s  Liability  and  Personal  A  ccidcnts  arc  now  granted 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


OOUNTY  FUSE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000.000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 

offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  )  *  .  .  c  ,  . 

G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  f  J°int  Secretaries . 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,000,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years’  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 


Established  1848. 


LIFE  OFFICE 

NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  M.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary , 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society ,  Limited . 

UNIVERSALLIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  1834. 


LAKE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  GASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years’  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 


LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Invested  Funds  ..  £3,271,674  1  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
Annual  Income  ..  £354,425  !  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,300,568 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS.  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

5**  EXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

All  Policies  issued  in  1901  at  an  annual  with-profit  premium  will  have  two  years’ 
Reversionary  Bonus  in  1 903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299,601  out  of  the  surplus  o'  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the  profits  of  the  next 

division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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failed  to  inspire  friendship,  confidence,  respect.  In  private, 
cries  go  up  of,  “  A  bas  Bazaine  !  ”  And  so  Metz  frets  and  fears, 
yet  always  remains  hopeful  and  courageous.  Blunder  after 
blunder  appals  the  place  ;  but  philosophically  its  inhabitants 
believe  that  the  disasters  have  reached  their  end.  Napoleon 
and  his  generals,  if  criticised  at  all,  are  criticised  kindly  ;  the 
exception  is  Bazaine.  Food  grows  scarce  :  no  sumptuous  meals 
take  place,  few  toasts.  Occasionally  the  town  is  infuriated  by 
the  capture  of  a  spy ;  his  execution,  however,  is  never 
horrible.  And  so  disaster  follows  disaster,  prostrating 
yet  never  brutalising  Metz  ;  starving  her  yet  never  crushing 
amiability,  her  hospitality,  her  humanity.  Humble  families  and 
rich  ones,  old  people  and  young  girls— all  are  devoted.  Even 
on  the  eve  of  the  capitulation  one  man  alone  is  despised,  hated  : 
Bazaine  .  .  .  Tours:  also  crammed,  also  exhilarated.  Appalled 
but  not  broken  by  the  victories  of  the  Prussians,  the  people  of 
the  “  Garden  of  France,”  stimulated  by  the  eloquence  and 
energy  of  Gambetta,  resolve  to  i-evenge  Strasburg,  Sedan,  and 
Metz,  fiances  and  old  men  enlist,  their  fiancees  and  wives  en¬ 
couraging  them.  The  sublime  belief  (in  the  Loire  district  at 
least)  has  not  been  shattered  :  the  Army  of  the  Loire  is  going 
to  save  Paris,  France.  “Vive  Gambetta!”  but — “A  bas 
Bazaine  !  ”  And  so  once  more  we  are  infected  by  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  once  more  we  hope,  applaud,  admire  ;  then  doubt, 
worry,  fear.  Acts  of  devotion,  acts  of  heroism  follow  one 
another  ;  but  courage  is  conquered  because  it  is  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  skilful  organisation.  In  the  distance,  Paris  starves  ; 
soon  Paris  must  give  in.  And,  at  last,  hope  is  killed,  despair 
sets  in.  “  La  Ville  Lumiere  ”  capitulates,  crushed  and  famished. 
Fortresses  stand  wrecked.  The  army  is  dispersed.  The 
“Garden  of  France,”  once  fertile,  lies  a  waste.  Still,  not  so 
very  far  ahead,  MM.  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte  see  honour, 
a  splendid  light.  A  new  era  is  about  to  begin  :  “  Dans  ce 
creuset  effroyable  ou  le  desastre  avait  entasse,  avec  les  trophees 
de  PEmpire,  armes,  sang,  boue,  les  fortunes  ruinees,  les  illu¬ 
sions  detruites,  tout  le  desastre  d’un  peuple — l’avenir  bouillon- 
nait  comme  un  metal  en  fusion.  Une  France  nouvelle  en 
jaillirait.” 

Le  Mai  Nccessaire.  Les  Dangers  Sociaux.  By  Andre  Couvreur. 

Paris  :  Plon.  1900.  3k  50c. 

In  a  former  volume,  “  Les  Mancenilles,”  M.  Andre  Couvreur 
exposed  and  condemned  the  vices  that  eventually  prostrate 
Parisians.  Now,  no  less  ruthlessly,  he  attacks  the  surgeon,  who 
performs  unnecessary  and  often  illegal  operations  ;  and,  in  sub¬ 
sequent  books,  he  will  deal  with  all  those  offences  that  come 
under  the  title  of  his  series,  “  Les  Dangers  Sociaux.”  Plis 
object,  in  fact,  is  to  purify  Paris;  and  since  he  has  realised  that 
moral  lessons  and  warnings,  severely  set  down,  would  only 
weary  those  for  whom  they  are  most  intended,  he  artfully  seeks 
to  win  attention  by  making  his  “dangers”  the  theme  of  an 
essentially  modern  novel.  Indeed,  M.  Couvreur’s  knowledge 
of  mankind  is  greater  than  his  knowledge  of  medicine.  We 
find  him  exaggerating  evils,  bringing  maladies  to  an  impossibly 
hasty,  a  premature  close,  describing  deeds  that  could  scarcely 
be  accomplished.  But  since  these  errors,  at  once  alarming, 
will  frighten  the  faulty  and  no  doubt  inspire  them  with  a  dislike 
as  well  as  a  terror  of  vice,  we  willingly  overlook  them.  With 
his  characters,  M.  Couvreur  is  far  more  successful :  Caresco, 
the  charlatan  surgeon  ;  Bordier,  his  honourable  assistant  ; 
Madeline  and  Aline,  fascinating  patients  whose  fate  it  is  to 
undergo  operations,  all  four  are  admirably  portrayed — and  it  is 
a  tribute  to  M.  Couvreur’s  artistic  sense  to  state  that  Caresco, 
his  crimes  notwithstanding,  often  arouses  one’s  admiration  by 
reason  of  his  amazing  boldness,  his  extraordinary  self-confidence. 
He  never  hesitates.  Fie  never  confesses  himself  bewildered, 
baffled.  He  professes  to  cure  anything,  anyone.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  his  avarice,  his  lies  and  his  treachery,  he  has  a  veritable 
love  for  the  surgeon’s  art.  Even  in  the  end,  on  the  eve  of  his 
exposure,  he  tried  to  heal  his  apprentice,  Bordier,  whom  he 
has  just  severely  wounded.  Bordier  would  have  denounced 
him  ;  and  so  Caresco  challenged  him  to  fight.  Bordier  dead, 
Caresco  would  be  safe — and  yet  Caresco  employs  every  artifice 
to  save  his  apprentice,  not,  of  course,  out  of  repentance  or 
humanity,  but  because  he,  as  a  surgeon,  is  profoundly  interested 
in  the  wound.  With  this  really  powerful  situation,  M. 
Couvreur’s  novel  ends.  It  is  a  decided  improvement  upon 
“  Les  Mancenilles.”  It  should  help  to  accomplish  the  author’s 
mission  ;  that  of  purifying,  of  doing  good. 

Courtisane.  By  Maxime  Fromont.  Paris  :  Lemerre.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

A  clever  sketch  of  a  vicious,  cruel  woman.  Madame  Arbeille 
does  not  possess  a  single  charming  quality  ;  and,  were  she  to 
be  portrayed  by  a  less  skilful  writer  than  M.  Maxime  Fromont, 
we  should  lose  all  interest  in  her.  At  no  time,  however,  are  her 
faults  exaggerated.  She  is  always  consistent,  always — in  her 
wicked  way — natural.  Her  victims  are  admirably  portrayed 
The  book,  moreover,  is  admirably  written. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1  fevrier. 

The  Vicomte  de  Vogiie  displays  all  his  charm  of  diction  in  an 
essay  on  the  “  Threshold  of  the  Century.”  He  strives  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  the  present  era  is  one  in  which  cosmo¬ 
politanism  and  nationalism  are  alike  rampant,  but,  when  we 


have  shaken  ourselves  free  from  the  charm  of  the  style,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  find  ourselves  much  the  wiser  as  to  the 
cause  of  anti-Semitism  in  France.  M.  Charmes,  we  are  glad  to 
see,  treats  of  Queen  Victoria  in  the  best  taste  and  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  unique  role  she  played  in  European  politics. 
“  She  had  acquired  an  experience  and  a  knowledge  of  affairs 
without  parallel,  all  of  which  disappears  with  her  in  the  tomb.” 
We  welcome  another  chapter  of  M.  Bellessort’s  experiences  in 
Japan  which  have  been  suspended  since  September.  He  has 
given  what  we  consider  a  more  vivid  and  actual  picture  of  that 
remarkable  people  than  any  other  writer  not  excepting  Pierre 
Loti.  The  religion  of  Nietzsche  and  incandescent  gas  are 
both  subjects  strictly  of  the  day  and  are  both  treated  adequately, 
while  M.  Ernest  Daudet  continues  his  study  of  the  events  which 
preceded  the  XVIII  Fructidor. 

Revue  des  Revues.  1  fevrier.  if.  3oc. 

In  a  temperate  and  highly  intelligent  paper,  M.  Leroy 
Beaulieu  points  out  the  dangers  of  Anti  semitism  and  National¬ 
ism.  His  denunciation  comes  at  an  appropriate  moment ;  and,, 
since  he,  himself,  has  a  reputation  for  sound  and  almost  in¬ 
fallible  reasoning,  his  present  article  may  help  to  check  a  move¬ 
ment  that  can  only  injure  France.  An  account  of  a  journey 
from  France  to  Russia  in  a  balloon  is  exciting  ;  a  rdsume  of  the 
most  important  French  novels  that  have  appeared  during  the 
last  hundred  years  repays  reading  ;  an  article  on  Chinese 
journalism  is  original  and  amusing.  Altogether,  an  excellent 
number. 

The  following  books  will  be  dealt  with  later  on  “  Ruskin’f 
(Calmann  Levy)  ;  “  Hania  ”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “  Felure  d’Ame  ” 
(Hachette)  ;  “Le  Roi  des  Neiges”  (Colin);  “  Le  Chemin 
d’Amour”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Midship  ”  (Ollendorff )  ;  “  Les  Fleurs 
d’Or  ”  (Plon)  ;  “  La  Faute  d'Autrui  ”  (Plon) ;  “  Correspondance 
Intime  du  General  Jean  Hardy”  (Plon);  “  Memoires  du. 
General  d’Andigne  ”  (Plon). 


Fob?  TMb  Week’s  Books  see  page  184. 


NOTICES. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are 


One  Year  ,  „ 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 
£  f.  d, 

1  8  2 
014  1  . 
071... 


Abroad . 
£  r.  d. 

i  10  4 
0  IS  2 
0  7  7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tko 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices ,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 


In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris . . . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

. . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

. . Le  Kigsque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. . . . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . . . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P6ra. 

Hombusg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York  . . . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).. Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upbam,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ...  .The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 


COCOA  ° 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST, 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  i& 
nothingjsuperior  to  be  found.” 

CADBURY’S  COCOAS  a  “Perfect  Food." 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Dav.  j 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 

|  NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s, 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT,  | 

!  140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


The  most 
expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-tubes . 


FRAUD 


Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark 

Doubtful  tyres  tested  at  any  of  our  depots.  No  charge. 


Trade  Mark. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Factory  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 

Branches:  London,  Birmingham.  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


Dp.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  “What  I  call  the  ‘Arcadia*  in  ‘My  Lady 
Nicotine’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 


SAFE  KEEPING  W  SECURITIES. 
SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 


“  What  with  ....  Safe  Deposits ,  there  is  no  reason  why  clients  should  not  keep 
their  own  securities." — Daily  Mail,  May  g,  igoo. 


THE  CHANCERY-LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

(Entrance  at  61-62  Chancery  Lane) 

PROVIDES  MEANS  FOR  PLACING  IN  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY, 
UNDER  THE  DEPOSITOR’S  OWN  CONTROL  AND  OPEN  TO 
DAILY  INSPECTION,  ALL  KINDS  OF  SECURITIES,  BONDS,. 
DEEDS,  PLATE,  JEWELS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  AND  VALUABLES  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SAFES  from  £1  is.  per  annum. 

STRONG  ROOMS  from  ,£5  5s.  per  annum. 

DEPOSITS  FOR  SAFE  KEEPING  from  5s. 


Proprietors: 

THE  CHANCERY-LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  AND  OFFICES 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  9  a.m.  to 

6  p.m. 

Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  .Manager 
and  Secretary  at  the  Company’s  Offices. 

63-64  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 


DR.  J.  corns  BROWNE’S  CHL0R00YNE. 

THE  OBIGIJKTAL  AND  ONLY'  GENUINE, 


.  OTLTOTWAX  Aim 


tusi.’/  qi;i -Jinn 


GHLOROQYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

GHLOROQYNE 


CHLORODYNE 

OHLOIOOYIE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

ft(J|  rtPJlRVMF  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
Uo!»UiHiUU  I  ll In  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne,” — Sea 
Lancet ,  i  December.  1864. 

CAUTT03KT.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.”— See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i^d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  IVIanufacturer^- - 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


iLB.  SAMPl E  TIM,  2/3;  POST  FREE,  2/6- 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Warden?  St.,  Leicester  Sq„  W. 

OR  AGENTS. 


J  Cat  THE  M0ST 

O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  A 

COMFORTING.  #1 

Rowland's 

Macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf :  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take  regularly 
RDAPP’C  PURE  PIJADPflAI  IT  PREVENTS  MANY 
DnWtoU  O  VEGETABLE  llHttltbUfiL  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  La7icet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  l*d. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  Ud. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TOOTH  PASTE  (“  Carbona  ”),  in  Boxes,  Is. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1*07. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 

KINGDOM. 

Patron— H.M.  THE  KING. 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary , 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L'  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

J  F-  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices : 

managers  |ANDERSOn,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  f  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pe  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

•  OC  U  SERVICES. 


PC  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  Ofe  LJ.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


PO  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

■  OG  \S  m  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 

hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  CocksDur  Street,  S.W. 
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J.  M.  DENT  &  CO. 

MV  BIRDS  IN  FREEDOM  AND  CAPTIVITY. 

By  the  Rev.  HUBERT  D.  ASTLEY. 

With  22  Photogravures  from  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  numerous 
Headpieces.  Medium  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  News. — “  Mr.  Astley  gives  most  picturesque  and  interesting  descriptions 

of  birds . A  number  of  beautiful  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  charm  of  this 

breezy,  graphic,  and  highly-entertaining  volume.” 

THE  ALFRED  MILLENARY. 

ALFRED  THE  WEST  SAXON, 

KING  OF  THE  ENGLISH. 

By  DUGALD  MACEADYEN,  M. A. 

With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

THE  M EDI/EVAL  TOWN  SERIES. 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top.  ■ —  NEW  VOLUMES. 

ROME. 

By  NORWOOD  YOUNG.  Illustrated  by  Nelly  Erichsen.  4s.6d.net. 

Outlook. — “  One  of  the  admirable  ‘  Mediaeval  Town  ’  Series.  No  future  visitor  to 
Rome  will  neglect  Mr.  Young’s  enlightened  guidance.” 

ASSISI. 

By  LINA  DUFF  GORDON.  Illustrated  by  Nelly  Erichsen  and 
Helen  M.  James.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Clironicle. — “  The  book  is  very  welcome.  It  is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  the 
series.  Miss  Gordon  is  the  best  of  guides.  Indeed,  throughout  her  book  she  is 
generally  most  discriminating  in  her  appreciations,  and  she  points  out  much  of 
interest  as  to  which  the  ordinary  guide  books  are  absolutely  silent.” 


MODERN  CHEMISTRY.  Two  vols. 

Theoretical  and  Systematic.  By  Professor  RAMSAY,  F.R.S. 
Cloth,  is.  net  per  vol.  (Forming  the  last  vols.  in  the  Temple 
Cyclopaedic  Primers.) 

Academy . — “It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  facts  and  phenomena  of 
.  chemical  science  are  described  in  a  masterly  manner.” 

LANCASHIRE  HUMOUR. 

By  THOMAS  NEWBIGGING.  With  Illustrations  by  J.  Ayton 
Symington.  Long  fcap.  8vo.  gilt  top,  2s.  6d.  net. 

St.  J ames' s  Gazette.  This  delightful  little  book . The  author  has  gleaned 

industriously  in  a  field  that  has  not  often  been  explored  before,  and  the  result  is  a 
book  which  will  afford  ample  entertainment  and  amusement.” 

A  Catalogue  will  be  sent  on  Application. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  29  and  30  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD’S  POPULAR 
NOVEL,  “ELEANOR.” 

OVER  100,000  COPIES  SOLD 
IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

NOTICE.  —  A  FIFTH  IMPRESSION  of 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

“English  Writers  of  Today”: — Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 
(Theodore  Wratislaw).  Greening,  y.  6 d. 

Our  Naval  Heroes  (Edited  by  G.  E.  Marindin).  Murray.  i6y. 
Edward  White  Benson,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (by  his  Son  Arthur 
C.  Benson.  New  Edition).  Macmillan.  8r.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

Plato:  The  Apology  of  Socrates  (D.  F.  Nevill).  Robinson,  ir.  6  d. 
net. 

Fiction. 

Naomi’s  Exodus  (Lily  H.  Montagu).  Unwin,  y.  6 d. 

The  Lost  Land  (Julia  M.  Crottie).  Unwin.  6s. 

The  Tragedy  of  a  Pedigree  (Hugo  Ames).  Greening.  6s. 

Quality  Corner  (C.  L.  Antrobus).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.  ■ 

History. 

China  :  Her  History,  Diplomacy  and  Commerce  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Present  Day  (E.  II.  Parker).  Murray. 

Speeches  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  1644-1658  (Collected  and  Edited  by 
Charles  L.  Stainer).  Frowde. 

The  History  of  Early  Italian  Literature  to  the  Death  of  Dante  (Adolf 
Gaspary).  Bell.  3L  6 d. 

Paston  Letters,  The,  1422-1509,  a.d.  (Edited  by  James  Gairdner. 
4  vols.).  Constable.  21  s.  net. 

Natural  History. 

The  Wildfowler  in  Scotland  (John  Guille  Millais).  Longmans. 
30s.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Disciples  of  vEsculapius  (Sir  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson.  2  vols.). 
Hutchinson.  36.L 

The  Laws  of  Scientific  IPand  Reading  (William  G.  Benham). 
Putnams.  l8r. 

Difficult  Labour  (G.  Ernest  IPerman.  New  Edition).  Cassell. 

Health  and  Condition  in  the  Active  and  the  Sedentary  (Nathaniel 
Edward  Yorke-Davies.  Sixth  Edition).  Sampson  Low. 

Theology. 

The  New  Dispensation  at  the  Dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
(J.  Wilson).  New  York  :  Lemcke  and  Buechner. 

Roman  Catholicism  as  a  Factor  in  European  Politics  (Frederick  C. 
Conybeare).  Skeffington.  3^.  6 d. 

Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament  (George 
Adam  Smith).  IPodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 


Travel. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  East  Anglia  (Joseph  Pennell).  Macmillan. 
6s. 

Verse. 

The  Idylls  of  Theocritus  (Translated  into  English  Verse  by  James 
Henry  IPallard).  Rivingtons.  51-. 


Miscellaneous. 


ELEANOR 

by  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD, 
is  Now  Ready.  With  Illustrations  by 
ALBERT  STERNER.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LATEST  PRESS  OPINIONS. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondcs. — “  Le  roman  contient  quelques-unes  des  scenes  les  plus 
£mouvantes  qu’ait  jamais  ecrites  T auteur  de  ‘  Robert  Elsmere  ’  et  de  ‘  Bessie 

Cottrell.’ . Peu  de  romanciers  anglais  d’a  present  savent,  aussi  bien  que  l’auteur 

d”  Eleanor,’  dessiner  de  gracieuses  figures  de  jeunes  filles  ;  et  personne,  peut-etre, 
ne  sait  aussi  bien  qu’elle  peindre  un  paysage,  donner  en  quelques  lignes  1’impression 

vivante  d’un  coin  de  nature . Personne,  parmi  les  romanciers  anglais  contem- 

porains,  n’a  plus  que  Mme.  Humphry  Ward  le  sentiment  de  la  nature,  ou  tout  au 
moins  le  talent  de  nous  faire  sentir  la  nature.” 

.  London  Quarterly  Review. — “  A  real  love  story,  steeped  in  Italian  sunshine,  and 

rich  in  glimpses,  of  Italian  life  and  character  . Mrs.  Ward  has  never  given  us  a 

book  that  finds  its  way  to  one’s  heart  so  completely  and  gives  such  unmixed  pleasure 
as  this.” 

Daily  Telegraph. — “Two  delightful  portraits  of  women,  the  heroine  herself 
being  one  of  the  most  successful  which  any  modern  novelist  has  accomplished.” 

British  Weekly. — “Considered  purely  as  a  love  story,  this  is  certainly  the  best 
book  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  written.” 

Sydney  Morning  Herald. — “  4  Eleanor  ’  will  be  accepted  by  many  readers  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  author’s  genius.  And  even  to  the  less  enthusiastic  amongst 
us  the  book  will  appeal  as  a  great  novel.” 

New  Ireland  Reviezu.-—“  The  story,  told  with  infinite  pathos,  is  profoundly 
nteresting,  and  the  studies  in  character  are  done  with  that  insight  and  profound 
subtlety  for  which  Mrs.  Ward  is  famous.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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Age  of  Louis  XI.,  The  (Historical  French  Readings).  Black.  2 s. 
net. 

Dod’s  Parliamentary  Companion,  1901,  4 s.  6 d. 

From  Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith,  and  Egypt  in  1898  (G.  W.  Steevens). 
Blackwood.  6s. 

Glimpses  of  English  Plistory  (F.  M.  Allen).  Downey. 

Ideals  in  Ireland  (Edited  by  Lady  Gregory).  Unicorn  Press.  2 s.  6d. 
net. 

John  Keats  (Vol.  III.).  Glasgow:  Gowans  and  Gray.  is.  net. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  [Comparative  Legislation,  The  (New  Series, 
No.  VI.,  December  1900).  Murray.  5r.  net. 

La  Langue  Bleue  (Leon  Pollack).  Paris  :  Bolak.  5b 

Mechanical  Triumphs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  The  (Commander 
Barber,  U.S.N.).  Kegan  Paul.  3 r.  6 d. 

New  Methods  in  Education  (J.  Liberty  Tadd).  New  York:  The 
Judd  Company.  8r.  6 d.  net. 

Old  Mortality  (Black’s  Continuous  Readers).  Black,  u.  net. 

Pages  from  the  Journal  of  a  Queensland  Squatter  (Oscar  de  Satge). 
Hurst  and  Blackett,  ior.  6d.  net. 

Pioneers,  The  (Fenimore  Cooper).  Macmillan.  2s.  6 d. 

Registered  Money-Lenders,  1901.  Argus  Printing  Company.  2s.  6 d. 
net. 

Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Living  (Jeremy  Taylor.  2  vols.).  Dent, 
ir.  6d.  net  each. 

Songs  and  Song  Writers  (Plenry  T.  Finck).  Murray.  5r.  net. 

War  (Wrn.  Heinemann).  John  Lane.  3.5-.  6 d.  net. 

Woodstock  (School  Edition).  Black,  ir.  6 d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February  :— Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,  3b  ;  Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Empire 
Review  (No.  I.),  ir.  ;  Munsey’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Parent’s  Review, 
6 d.  ;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  u.  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  lb  30c.  ;  The 
Jewish  Quarterly  Review,  3r.  6 d.  ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine, 

.  ir.  ;  The  Antiquary,  6 d.  ;  Travel,  3 d.  ;  Mercure  de  France, 
2f.  25c.  ;  Cassier’s  Magazine,  ir.  ;  The  Artist,  ir. 
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DUCKWORTH  &  CO.’S 

LIST. 


MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN'S  NEW  BOOK. 

THE  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS.  Demy  8vo.  3  vols. 

30s.  net. 

“  This  is  a  book  we  must  be  profoundly  thankful  for.  The  work  will  never  be 
done  again  with  equal  thoroughness  and  appreciation.  A  permanent  addition  to 
English  philosophical  literature;  one  that  will  be-not  only  quoted  in  the  f  uture, 
but  read.” — Literature. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EVOLUTION.  By  F.  W.  Headley, 

Assistant  Master  at  Haileybury  College.  With  14  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
8s.  net. 

“  An  exceedingly  able  and  suggestive  book.’’ — Glasgow  Herald. 

■“  A  book  of  great  interest.  A  clearness  of  exposition  unfortunately  not  common.” 

Notes  and  Queries. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  BARONETAGE. 

By  FRANCIS  W.  PIXLEY,  F.S.A. 

Crown  4to.  ios.  6d.  net.  LIMITED  EDITION,  on  Hand-made  paper,  £1  is.  net. 

“Scholarly  and  valuable.  A  book  of  substantial  learning  in  a  new  field  of 
research.” — Scotsman. 

NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

A  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION  JUST  READY,  FIFTH  AT  PRESS. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH.  By  Elinor  Glyn. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  6s. 

The  writer  has  not  only  hit  upon  a  new  idea,  but  has  succeeded  in  presenting 
it  in  very  original  and  vivid  fashion.  A  remarkably  breezy,  healthy-minded  ingenue, 
an  ‘  enfant  terrible  ’  of  painful  frankness  and  equally  afflicting  naivetd.” 

Daily  News. 

“  In  the  highest  degree  bright  and  entertaining.  A  fascinating,  tantalising, 
lovable  little  being.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  The  jaded  reader  in  search  of  a  novelty  had  better  try  ‘  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.’ 
Jt  is  as  fresh,  amusing,  and  original  a  piece  of  work  as  he  is  likely  to  come  across 
for  a  long  time.” — Standard. 

“  There  are  not  many  novelists  at  the  present  time  who  possess  the  gaiety  and 
skill  of  the  author  of  ‘  The  Visits  of  Elizibeth.’  ” — Literature. 

THE  MONK  WINS.  By  E.  H.  Cooper.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  best  book  of  its  kind  since  the  days  of  Hawley  Smart.” — Literature. 

VILLA  RUBEIN.  By  John  Sinjohn.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  Goes  with  a  rush  from  start  to  finish,  no  digressions,  no  wearisome  speeches. 
The  story  is  everything,  and  keeps  the  attention  aiert.” — M.  A.  P. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

With  Cover  Design  by  Gordon  Craig.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  CRIMSON  WEED.  By  Christopher  St.  John. 

It  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  work,  and  ranks  well  above  average  fiction.” 

Standard. 


STATE  TRIALS,  Political  and  Social.  Selected  and 

Edited  by  H.  L.  Stephen.  Second  Impression.  With  2  Photogravures. 
2  vols.  fcap.  Svo.  5s.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  “ENGLISH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ”  SERIES. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ETON  COLLEGE.  By  Lionel  Cust, 

Director  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  5s.  net. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  “  MODERN  PLAYS”  SERIES 

LOVE’S  COMEDY.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated 

by  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford.  Pott  410.  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  COMING  OF  PEACE.  By  Gerhart  Hauptmann. 

Translated  by  Janet  Achurch  and  C.  E.  Wheeler.  Pott  4to.  3s.  6d.  net. 


IMPORTANT  BOTANICAL  WORKS. 
AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY,  Theoretical  and  Practical. 

By  John  Percival,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,.  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Wye.  Crown,  Svo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  Mr.  Percival  has  met  a  distinct  want.  All  branches  of  the  subject  are  very 
clearly  treated,  with  the  help  of  numerous  and  excellent  illustrations.” — Standard. 

A  GLOSSARY  OF  BOTANIC  TERMS.  By  Benjamin 

Daydon  Jackson,  Secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Crown  Svo.  6s.  net. 
“His  Dictionary  may  be  pronounced  an  exhaustive  and  highly  meritorious 
performance.” — Notes  and  Queries. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PLANT  DISEASES.  By  George 

Massee,  F.L.S.,  Principal  Assistant,  Royal  Herbarium,  Kew.  With  92  Illus¬ 
trations.  Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

“  Rarely,  if  ever,  has  there  been  issued  at  a  cheap  price  so  useful  a  manual  of 
practical  botanical  knowledge.  Full  of  sound  science  and  helpful  information.  ’ — 
Speaker. 

“The  book  deserves  to  become  the  leading  English  text-book  on  the  subject.” — 
Literaticre. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  RUBI.  By  the  Rev. 

W.  Moyle  Rogers,  F.L.S.  Demy  Svo.  5s.net. 


\  NEW  VOLUME  of  “THE  SAINTS”  SERIES. 

SAINT  NICHOLAS  I.  By  Jules  Roy.  Small  crown 

Svo.  3s 


MR.  MURRAY’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


CHINA  :  her  History,  Diplomacy,  and  Com- 

merce,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By  E.  H.  Parker, 
Consul-General,  in  Corea,  1886-7  ;  Consul-General  in  Kiung  Chow,  1891;  and 
in  1892-3,  Adviser  in  Chinese  Affairs  to  the  Burma  Government.  With  19 
Maps,  &c.,  large  crown  8vo.  8s.  net. 


OUR  NAVAL  HEROES.  By  Various  Writers. 

Edited  by  G.  E.  Marindin,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  Rear-Admiral  Lord 
Charles  Beresford.  Containing  Short  Lives  of  Nineteen  of  our  most 
Famous  Admirals,  related  in  nearly  every  case  by  one  of  their  Descendants, 
and  when  p  ssible  by  the  Head  of  the  Family.  With  Photogravure  of  Lord 
Nelson,  and  Half-tone  Portraits  of  the  other  Admirals.  Demy  8vo.  16s. 

THE  PAINTERS  OF  FLORENCE.  From 

the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Centuries.  A  Handy  Book  for  Travellers  in 
Italy  and  Students  of  Art.  By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady).  With 
Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 


IN  TUSCANY.  Tuscan  Towns  —  Tuscan 

Types — The  Tuscan  Tongue,  &c.  By  Montgomery  Carmichael  British 
Vice-Consul  for  West  Tuscany.  With  numerous  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo. 
9s.  net. 


THE  COMPLETE  AND  AUTHORITATIVE  EDITION  OF 

GEORGE  SORROW’S  WORKS. 

Large  crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 

THE  GYPSIES  OF  SPAIN  :  their  Manners, 

Customs.  Religion,  and  Language.  With  a  Photogravure  and  8  Full-Page 
Illustrations.  By  A.  Wallis  M  ills.  [Ready  next  week. 

WILD  WALES.  With  a  Photogravure  and 

12  Illustrations.  By  A,  S.  Hartrick.  [Ready  immediately. 

ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN. 

LAVENGRO. 

ROMANY  RYE. 

ATONEMENT  AND  PERSONALITY.  By 

R.  C.  Moberly,  L).D  ,  Regius  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology,  Oxford  ; 
Author  of  “  Ministerial  Priesthood.”  Demy  8vo.  14s.  [ Ready  next  week. 


SERMONS  ON  FAITH  AND  DOCTRINE. 

By  the  late  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A.,  Master  of  .Balliol.  Edited  by  the 
Very  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Fremantle,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ripon.  Crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  MUSICAL  SERIES. 

Crown  8 vo.  5s.  net  each. 

TWO  NEW  VOLUMES. 

SONGS  AND  SONG  WRITERS.  By  Henry 

T.  Finck,  Author  of  “  Wagner  and  his  Works,”  “  Chopin,  and  other  Musical 
Essays,”  &c.  With  8  Portraits. 

THE  ORCHESTRA  &  ORCHESTRAL  MUSIC. 

By  W.  J.  Henderson,  Author  of  “  What  is  Good  Music  ?  ”  &c.  With  8  Por¬ 
traits  and  other  Illustrations.  [Ready  immediately. 

A  hr  ady  Published. 

HOW  MUSIC  DEVELOPED.  By  W.  J.  Render- 

SON. 

WHAT  IS  GOOD  MUSIC.  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 
MUSIC  :  How  It  Came  To  Be  What  It  Is.  By 

Hannah  Smith. 

NEW  IMPRESSION. 

HOW  TO  LISTEN  TO  MUSIC.  By  Henry  Ed. 

Krehbiel.  With  Illustrations. 


THE  GREEK  THINKERS.  By  Professor 

Theodor  Gompepz,  of  Vienna  University;  Hon.  LL.D. ,  Dublin  ;  Ph.D. 

Konigsberg,  &c.  Translated  by  Laurie  Magnus,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College, 

Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  demy  Svo.  14s.  net,  just  published. 

Composed  throughout  in  a  clear  and  popular  style,  the  work  will  be  found  to  com¬ 
bine  in  a  singular  degree  the  resources  of  an  almost  encyclopaedic  learning,  with  an 
appreciation  of  the  results  of  modern  science  and  of  the  dependence  of  the  civilisa¬ 
tion  of  the  present  on  that  of  past  ages.  The  “Greek  Thinkers”  in  this  sense 
include  the  leaders  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of  the  special  sciences. 

Vol.  II.,  containing  “  Plato,”  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  is  already  in  course  of 
translation. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  SCIENCE  SERIES. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF 

THE  BRAIN  AND  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.  By  Professor 
Jacques  Loeb,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Chicago, 
Svo.  6s. 

***  A  complete  List  of  the  above  Series  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  application. 


V*  The  QUARTERLY  LIST  of  FORTHCOMING,  NEW.  and  RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS  can  be  now  had  post  free  on  application. 


3  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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Royal  4to.  30s.  net. 

THE  WILDFOWLER 
SCOTLAND 


NO  W  READY. 

THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF 

THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  C.  KINLOCH  COOKE. 

The  FEBRUAR  Y  Number  contains  Important  Articles ,  entitled 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

Written  by  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G. 

THE  COMMOM WEALTH  of  AUSTRALIA. 
1.  Powers  of  States. 

By  His  Grace  the  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  K.T. 

2.  Attitude  of  New  Zealand. 

By  the  Hon.  W.  P.  REEVES,  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand. 

THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1.  By  the  Right  Plon.  LORD  WINDSOR. 

2.  By  the  Hon.  JOHN  TUDHOPE,  late  Colonial  Secretary, 
Cape  Colony. 

THE  C.I.Y.’s  ON  ACTIVE  SERVICE 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  Major-General  MACKINNON. 

And  among  the  other  Contributors  are 

The  Sir  CHARLES  DILKE,  Bart.  ;  Colonel  Sir  GEORGE 
SYDENHAM  CLARKE,  K.C.M.G.  ;  Rear-Admiral  FITZ¬ 
GERALD;  LORD  BRASSEY,  K.C.B.  ;  Sir  PIUBERT 
TERNINGHAM,  K.C.M.G.  ;  and  Sir  LEPEL  GRIFFIN, 

K.C.S.I. 

Price  OIMB  SHILLING  net. 


A  NEW  AND  ABRIDGED  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  ©F 

EDWARD  WHITE  BEWSOR8 

(Sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury). 

By  his  Son  A.  C.  BENSON. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY  OF  THE  UNIFORM 
EDITION  OF 

RUDYARD  KIPLING’S  PROSE  WRITINGS, 

Extra  crown  8vo.  bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  tops. 

Price  6s.  each  volume. 

THE  WJMJJLJTillC#!. 

By  RUDYARD  KIPLING  and  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER. 
NEW  VOLUME  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 

MACMILLAN'S  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLIHH  CLA$»1C*. 
THE  COMPLETE  11GLSR,  and  the 

LIVES  OF  DONNE,  WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT, 
and  SANDERSON.  By  IZAAK  WALTON.  Demy  8vo. 
C'oth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net. 


By  JOHN  GUILLE  MILLAIS,  F.Z.S.,  &c . 

Author  of  “  A  Breath  from  the  Veldt,”  “  British  Deer  and 
Their  Horns,”  &c. 

With  a  Frontispiece  in  Photogravure  after  a  Drawing  by  Sir  J.  E. 
Millais,  Bart.,  P. R.A. ,  8  Photogravure  Plates,  2  Coloured  Plates,  and 
50  Illustrations  from  the  Author’s  Drawings  and  from  Photographs. 

OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS  ON  NATIVE 
SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE. 

By  STANLEY  P.  RICE,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

8 vo.  1  os.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 


NEW  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS,  BRINGING  THE  NARRATIVE 
TO  THE  OCCUPATION  OF  PRETORIA,  JUNE  1900. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  F.  YORK  POWELL,  M.A. 

Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  and 
T.  F.  TOUT,  M.A. 

Professor  of  History  in  the  Owens  College,  Victoria  University. 

New  Edition,  Revised  throughout,  and  with  Addin  ns,  bringing  the  Narrative  to 
the  Occupation  of  Pretoria,  June  1900. 

With  38  Maps  and  Plans,  and  43  Genealogical  and  other  Tables.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

***  The  Ge7iea/ogital  Tables  in  this  book  are  ?iot  confine  l  to  English  Royal 
Families ,  but  include  Tables  referring  to  the  Houses  of  Guise ,  Hapsburg ,  Buo7ia- 
parte ,  Sec.  ;  also  the  Churchills ,  Russells,  Grenvilles ,  Pitts ,  Napiers ,  Baco7is , 
Cecils ,  Sec. 

NOTES  ON  RECONNOITRING  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

BOER  1399-1900. 

i6mo.  is.  net. 

First  Issued  by  the  Cape  Ti77ies,  and  republished  from  Longma7i' s  M agazuie. 

February  1901.  [In  a  few  days. 


NEW  ROMANCE  BY  A.  W.  MARCHMONT. 

IH  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN. 

By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“A  delightfully  exciting  novel.” — Guardian. 

“  The  story  fairly  bristles  with  exciting  incidents,  in  every  chapter  is  a  hair¬ 
breadth  escape  from  sudden  death,  a  perilous  enterprise  successfully  accomplished ^ 
or  the  results  of  failure  dexterously  evaded.” — B irm inghain  Daily  Gazette. 


TENTH  THOUSAND.  With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE.  Somerville. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN 
IRISH  R.M. 

By  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS. 

“  Sheer  unadulterated  laughter  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  even  literature  can. 
give,  and  we  are  hard  put  to  it  to  remember  a  book  of  these  latter  days  to  which 
we  owe  more  of  it  than  we  do  to  the  Irish  R.M.” — Acade7iiy. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 

THE  REAL  CHARLOTTE. 

NEW  IMPRESSION.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SILVER  FOX. 

NEW  IMPRESSION.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


A  SPIDER’S  WEB. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.— NEW  VOL. 

EAST  ANGLIA. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  DUTT. 

With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt|top,  6s. 


SECOND  IMPRESSION, ,  REVISED ,  NOW  READY. 

PRO  CHRISTO  ET  ECCLESIA. 

Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  4s.  6d.  net. 

Church  Ti77ies. — “  A  work  of  great  power . Strikingly  written.” 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


By  Mrs.  AYLMER  SOWING. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “Plenty  of  interest  and  imagination . How  an  excellent 

story  ends  the  author  must  be  left  to  tell  in  her  own  clever  and  incisive  way.” 

Saturday  Review. — “  There  are  some  good  scenes  in  Constantinople  ...  readers 
will  be  interested  in  a  closer  view  of  the  interior  of  a  seraglio  than  is  oiten  met  with.” 

Lite7-ary  World. — “  There  is  considerable  strength  and  grit  in  the  construction  of 
the  plot,  and  the  character  creation  is  distinctly  good.  We  should  call  ‘  A  Spider’s 
Web  ’  a  readable  book.” 

Liverpool  Post .  —  “  It  may  be  said  in  a  word  that  all  tastes  are  catered  for  in  this 
very  interesting  and  instructive  story.” 

Scots77ia7i. — “The  setting  of  its  pictures  is  very  effective . its  conversations  are 

cleverly  written.” 

THOMAS  BURLEIGH, 

17  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 
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CONTENTS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1901. 

ABRAHAM. 

Drawing  by  T.  H.  Robinson. 

VOICES  OUT  OF  THE  PAST.  Stories  of  the  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the  Bible  Retold. 

II. — Abraham’s  Story.  L.  T.  Meade. 

Illustrated  by  T.  H.  Robinson. 

THE  COMPATIBILITY  OF  CONSECRATION  WITH  ORDINARY  LIFE. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs.  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A. 

THE  SIGN  OF  THE  BLACK  CRAVAT.  (Complete  Story.)  William  Le  Queux. 

Illustrated  by  E.  T.  Skinner. 

TRUST.  A  Poem.  A.  C. 

SUNDAYS  IN  CONTINENTAL  CITIES. 

II. — Sunday  in  Berlin.  Mary  Spencer  Warren. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

MR.  TICK  TACK.  (Complete  Story.)  L.  G.  Moberly. 

Illustrated  by  Malcolm  Patterson. 

GREAT  RELIGIOUS  PAINTERS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

VIII. — Frank  Dicksee,  R.A.  Alfred  T.  Story. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  of  the  Artist’s  Paintings 


LAME  SALLY— A  DEVONSHIRE  HEROINE. 

Illustrated  by  Victor  Venner. 

TKEGARTHEN.  Serial  Story.  Chapters  V.-VIII. 
Illustrated  by  Frances  Ewan. 

THE  ANIMALS  OF  THE  BIBLE.  Part  II. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

I. — St.  Peter’s  Daughter. 

Illustrated  by  Paul  Hardy. 

ARMENIAN  ATROCITIES. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

A  FAIR  PHILANTHROPIST.  (Complete  Story.) 
Illustrated  by  E.  T.  Skinner. 


M.  Hickley. 
Fred.  M.  White. 
Gambier  Bolton,  F.Z.S. 

Rev.  S.  N.  Sedgwick. 
Our  Special  Charity  Commissioner. 

Alfred  B.  Cooper. 


THE  WORLD  FOR  CHRIST.  (The  “Home  Magazine”  Missionary  Band.)  George  Clarke. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs. 


ALDINE’S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  DOLLS’  WORLD.  Serial  Story.  Chapters  III.  and  IV. 

Illustrated  from  Photographs  by  the  Author.  Geo.  A.  Best. 

KNOTS  UNRAVELLED.  BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION.  Walter  Walsh. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 


OUR  MISSIONARY  BAND.  Subscriptions  acknowledged. 

BIBLE  CLASS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Conducted  by  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wells. 

RESULTS  OF  COMPETITIONS. 

OUR  PETS’  ASSOCIATION.  Conducted  by  Mercy. 

Illustrated  by  Louis  Wain. 

“  IN  THE  KING’S  NAME.” 

Illustrated  from  Photographs. 

PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


Volumes  1  and  2  of  THE  SUNDAY  STRAND,  Price  6s.  6d.  each  (Now  Ready), 

contain  the  whole  of 

IAN  MACLAREN’S  “NEW  LIFE  OF  CHRIST.” 

Each  volume  contains  720  pages,  with  over  700  Illustrations. 

GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND 
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MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


-A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  their  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to. ,  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
post  19s.  [  Just  ready. 

The  Book  of  Gardening- :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  H.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “Home  Gardening,” 
“  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “  Popular  Bulb  Culture,”)  &c. 
Very  fully  Illustrated.  1  vol.  demy  8vo,  about  1,200  pp.,  price 
16s.  net,  by  post  16s.  9d. 

Conjuring  and  Card  Tricks,  Book  of.  By  Prof.  R. 

Kunard.  Being  “The  Book  of  Modern  Conjuring”  and  “The 
Book  of  Card  Tricks  ”  bound  in  one  vol.  Cloth  gilt,  price  5s., 
by  post  5s.  4d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  96. 

The  Book  of  a  Hundred  Games.  By  Mary  White. 

These  Games  are  lor  Adults,  and  will  be  found  extremely  service¬ 
able  for  Social  Entertainment.  They  are  Clearly  Explained,  are 
Ingenious,  Clever,  Amusing,  and  Exceedingly  Novel.  In  stiff 
boards,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 


British  Dragonflies.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 

on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and-White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I ;  Vol.  II. 
I-Z.) 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Col¬ 
lectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen 
Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Monograms  used  by  the  different 
Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  DOWNMAN.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
3s.  9d. 

Whist,  Scientific :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  MELROSE. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Solo  Whist.  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the 
Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands 
printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Bridge  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game 

taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 
“  Scientific  Whist”  and  “  Solo  Whist,”  and  by  the  same  Author, 

C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colours.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

.aqc 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 

D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
1 2s.  iod. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A  Practical  Manual  of  Legerde¬ 
main  for  Amateurs  and  Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  By  E.  Sachs.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  iod. 

.Library  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of 

a  Library,  ana  the  values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H. 
Slater,  Barrister- at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 


London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 
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THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIB  UTORS  1NCL  UDE : 


THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 


1  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

Oj  all  Newsagents  a7id  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6 d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  lot-  I'fillili  1  AK  Y. 

REGISTRATION  OF  TEACHERS.  F.  Storr. 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

ACADEMIC  VERSUS  OFFICIAL  FRENCH. 

WHAT  IS  POETRY?  A  Causerie. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONFERENCES 

The  Teae  iers’  Guild  ; 

Incorporated  Association  of  Headmasters  ; 

Modern  Language  Association  ; 

Science  Teacners  ; 

Assistant  Masters’  Association  ; 

Private  Sehools  Association  ; 

Froebel  Society  ; 

Geographical  Association  : 

University  Women  Teachers  ; 

Assistant  Mistresses  in  Secondary  Schools. 

The  Queen— The  Charity  Commissioners— The  Nottingham  Bill— 
Higher-Grade  Sehoo!s-Mr.  Eve  on  Modern  Languages- Cooper’s 
Hill  County  Council  Scholarships— The  Coekerton  Judgment- 
Picking  up  a  Language— Technical  Education— Colonial  and 
Foreign  Notes— Jottings— Universities  and  Sehools— Books  of  the 
Month— Reviews,  &e. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  8d. 


Offices:  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


“  SONS 
OF  THE 
EMPIRE.” 


Important. 

A  coniplete  set  of  Coloured  Plates 
(ten  in  number)  depicting  types  of 
our  Colonial  Forces,  including 
those  of  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  New  Zealand,  Plong 
Kong,  Tasmania,  West  Indies,  and 
others,  will  be  sent,  Carriage  Paid  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of 

...  5®*  6d.  ... 


Or  Mounted  and  Bound  in  Album  Form, 
to  order  only.  Price  12s.  6(1. 


“Army  and  Navy  Gazette”  Offices, 
3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 
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ET 

Revue  dLe®  JReiiiriaes 

Un  Num£ro  specimen  (Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Num6ros  par  an. 

SUR  demande.  REVUE  DES  REVUES).  Richcmem  illustres. 

- -  XII«  ANNEE.  #  - 

Peu  de  motst  heaucoup  d idees.  Peu  de  mots ,  heaucoup  didees. 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l’^tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  lires )  on  a  un  abonnement  d ’un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int^ressantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  ”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  r6sum6 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pr£- 
pond^rante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  fran^aises  et  £trangeres "  ( Les  Debats ) ; 
“  LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  ”  ( Figaro )  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  i©r  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inedits  sign^s  par  le*  p'ns  grands  noms  trancai*  *-t  ^>r-»ngt'rs. 

La  Revue  publie  6galement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
p£riodiques  dll  monde  entier,  caricatures  politiques ,  des  7'omans  et 
7iouvelles ,  dernieres  inventions  et  d^couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 
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COINS  AND  MEDALS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELT,  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  February  14,  1901,  and  Following  Day,  at  one 
o’clock  precisely. 

COINS  and  MEDALS,  including  the  collection  of  Oriental  Coins,  the  property 
of  L.  M.  Howland,  Esq.;  a  collection  of  English  coins,  the  property  of  a  Clergyman  ; 
a  collection  of  English  and  foreign  coins  and  medals,  the  property  of  a  Gentleman  ; 
and  other  properties,  comprising  gold  dinars  of  the  Abbasi,  Amawi,  Almohades, 
Almoravides,  Fatimite,  and  Ayubi  Khalifs,  &c.,  a  curious  selection  of  the  coins  of 
Old  Japan,  Greek  and  Roman  coins,  English  coins  and  medals,  including  some  rare 
patterns  and  proofs,  English  tokens  of  the  17th,  18th,  and  19th  Centuries,  two  rare 
French  patterns  of  Louis  Philippe,  American  coins  and  medals,  a  rare  pattern  of 
the  late  Orange  Free  State,  British  war  medals,  &c.,  coin  cabinets,  numismatic 
books. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO, 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code :  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

IMPORTANT  BOOKS  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Catalogue  No.  323,  Feb.  1901,  is  Now  Ready. 

An  Exceptionally  Fine  List,  containing  the  latest  acquisitions  in 

PUBLISHERS’  REMAINDERS. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  265  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 


THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. , 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  .Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


MR.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN’S  HALL, 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved);  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL, 

SWAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

RECITALS. 

MR.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER, 

MADAME  LILIAN  ELD.EE,  MR.  A.  H.  WEST. 

Daily  at  3.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  at  8.30. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W. 

THE  MUSKETEER  ODHC'RT  PARTY, 

Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  WALLIS  &  CLAYTON, 

EVERY  AFTERNOON  at  3  o’clock. 

ATHOS,  PORTHOS,  ARAMIS,  D’ARTAGNAN,  DE  TREVILLE,  and 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Programme  varied  daily. 

Seats  at  the  Hall  and  all  Libraries,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  and  is. 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  four),  17s.  6d.  and  10s. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office  :  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


All  information  obtainable  from  Ike  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


EXCHEQUER  BONDS, 

Per  Act  64  Viet.  ch.  i. 

Bearing  interest  at  £3  per  Cent,  per  Annum, 
payable  quarterly. 

The  First  Dividend  will  be  paid  on  the  7th  June ,  1901. 


ISSUE  OF  £11,000,000  BONDS, 

In  amounts  of  ;£ioo,  ^200,  £500,  £1,000,  and  ,£5, 000. 

Repayable  at  par  on  7th  December,  1905. 

THE  GOVERNOR  and  COMPANY  of  the  BANK  of  ENGLAND  are 
authorised  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  to  receive 
Tenders  for  Exchequer  Bonds,  as  above,  to  the  amount  of  £11,000,000. 

The  Bonds  will  be  dated  the  7th  March,  1901,  and  will  be  repayable  on  the 
7th  December,  1905.  They  will  rank  in  all  respects  with  the  issue  of  £^3,000,000 
dated  the  7th  December,  1900,  which  are  also  repayable  on  the  7th  December,  1905. 

Interest  at  £3  per  cent,  per  Annum  will  be  paid  by  Coupon,  the  first  Dividend 
being  payable  on  the  7th  June,  1901. 

Tenders,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £3  percent.,  will  be  received 
at  the  Chief  Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England.  The  list  will  be  opened  on  Monday, 
the  nth  February.  In  case  of  partial  allotment,  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  as 
deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  Should  there 
be  a  surplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be  refunded  by  cheque. 

The  dates  on  which  the  further  payments  will  be  required  are  as  follows 
So  much  as,  when  added  to  the  deposit, 
will  leave  Seventy  -  five  Pounds 
(Sterling)  to  be  paid  for  each 

hundred  pounds  of  Bonds . 

£^25  per  cent,  on  Friday,  22nd  March,  1901. 

^50  per  cent,  on  Friday,  12th  April,  1901. 

The  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full  on,  or  after,  the  22nd  February,  1901,  under 
discount  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  case  of  default  in  the  payment  of  any  instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit 
and  the  instalments  previously  paid  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  bearer  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  receipts 
[,!  Notice  will  be  given  in  the  Public  Press  when  the  Definitive  Bonds  are  ready. 

Tenders  must  be  on  printed  forms,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  England, 
or  any  of  its  Blanches  ;  at  the  Bank  of  Ireland  ;  or  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  & 
Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

The  Lords  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  reserve  the  right  of 
rejecting  any  Tenders. 

Bank  of  England, 

_  8th  February,  1901 


|  on  Friday,  22nd  February,  190T. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


B1RKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCR0FT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ••  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  . .  ..  ..  ..  £^1,250, 000 

Reserve  Fund  . ..  ..  ..  ..  6i>2oo,ooo 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business* 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


THE  LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  DANK,  LTD. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Rate  of 

Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  at  seven  days’  call,  at  the  Head  Office  and'. 
London  Branches,  will  be  Three  per  Cent,  until  further  notice. 

J.  M.  MADDERS,  )  Joint 
S.  B.  MURRAY,  ^General 
D.  G.  H.  POLLOCK,  i  Managers. 

No.  5  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

February  7th,  1901. 
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LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LTD, 

Registered  under  “  The  Co?npanies  Acts."  Established  in  1836. 


CAPITAL  £8,000,000,  IN  100,000  SHARES  OF  £80  EACH. 


REPORT  adopted  at  the  Half-Yearly  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  the  7th  February ,  1901. 

WILLIAM  EGERTON  HUBBARD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Directors,  in  submitting  to  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December  last,  have  to  report  that,  after 
paying  interest  to  customers  and  all  charges,  making  provision  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  and  allowing  £38, 022  16s.  od.  for  rebate  on  bills 
not  due,  the  net  profits  amount  to  £347,317  16s.  9C^-  From  this  sum  have  been  deducted  £25,000  transferred  to  Premises  Account,  and 
£105,000  carried  to  credit  of  Consols  Account,  leaving  ,£217,317  16s.  9d.,  which  with  ,£94,759  19s.  2d.  balance  brought  forward  from  last 
account,  leaves  available  the  sum  of ,£312, 077  15s.  lid. 

The  Directors  have  declared  a  Dividend  for  the  half-year  of  10  per  cent.,  together  with  a  Bonus  of  One  per  cent. ,  which  will  require 
,£"220,000,  leaving  the  sum  of  £"92,077  15s.  ud.  to  be  carried  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  New  Account.  The  present  Dividend,  added  to  that  paid 
to  30th  June,  will  make  22  per  cent,  for  the  year  igoo. 

The  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  are  John  James  Cater,  Esq.,  William  Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  and  James  Duncan  Thomson,  Esq.,  who, 
being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Dividend  and  Bonus,  £2  4s.  per  Share,  free  of  Income  Tax,  will  be  payable  at  the  Head  Office,  or  at  any  of  the  Branches,  on  or  after 
Monday,  18th  February. 


BALANCE-SHEET 

Of  the  London  and  County  Banking  Company ,  Limited,  3 1  st  December,  1900. 


Dr. 

To  Capital  subscribed  £8,000,000 

Paid  up . 

Reserve  Fund  ....s*,, . 

Due  by  the  Bank  on  Current  Accounts,  on 
Deposit  Accounts,  with  Interest  accrued, 

Circular  Notes,  &c . 

Liabilities  on  Acceptances,  covered  by 
Cash,  or  Securities  or  Bankers’  Guaran¬ 
tees  . 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due  carried  to  next 

Account . 

Net  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making 
provision  for  Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts... 
Transferred  to  Premises  Account . 


Carried  to  Consols  Account., 


Profit  and  Loss  Balance  brought  from  last 
Account . 


d. 


s.  d. 


2,000,000 

1,500,000 


45,262,852  6  3 


1, 70S, 662 
38,022  16 


4  5 


347?3T7 

16 

9 

25,000 

0 

0 

322,317 

16 

9 

105,000 

0 

0 

217,3 *7 

16 

9 

94,759 

19 

2 

312,077  15  11 


£50,821,615 


£  s.  d. 

By  Cash  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches,  and 

with  Bank  of  England  .  8,393,304  5  11 

Loans  at  Call  and  at  Notice,  covered  by 

Securities  .  2,939,589  11  10 

Investments,  viz.  : — 

Consols  (2$  per  Cent.)  registered  and  in 
Certificates,  New  2h  per  Cents.,  and 
National  War  Loan  2%  per  Cent. 

(.£6,831,991  7s.  nd.,  of  which  .£140,776 
ns.  8d.  Consols  is  lodged  for  Public 
Accounts)  ;  Canada  4  per  Cent.  Bonds, 
and  Egyptian  3  per  Cent.  Bonds, 

Guaranteed  by  the  British  Government  7,354,314  6  9 

India  Government  Stock  and  India  Govern¬ 
ment  Guaranteed  Railway  Stocks  and 

Debentures  . 1,084,273  9  5 

Metropolitan  and  other  Corporation  Stocks, 

Debenture  Bonds,  English  Railway  De¬ 
benture  Stock  and  Colonial  Bonds .  2,020,567  6  2 

Other  Securities  . 4,334  10  o 

Discounted  Bills  Current  .  8,734,645  n  8 

Advances  to  Customers  at  the  Head  Office 

and  Branches .  18,131,111  6  3 

Liabilities  of  Customers  for  Drafts  accepted 

by  the  Bank  (as  per  Contra) . 

Freehold  Premises  in  Lombard  Street  and 
Nicholas  Lane,  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Property  at  the  Branches,  with  Fixtures 

and  Fittings  .  475,812  10  2 

Less  amount  transferred  from  Profit  and 
Loss .  25,000  o  o 


Cr. 

s . 


”,332,893  17  9 


10,463,489  12  4 

26,865,756  17  11 
1,708,662  4  5 


450,812  10 


j£ 50, 821, 615 


Profit  and  Loss  Account. 


Dr. 


Salaries  and  all  other  Expenses  at  Head  Office  and  Branches,  in- 


Transferred  to  the  Credit  of  Premises  Account . 

Carried  to  Consols  Account  . . 

Rebate  on  Bills  not  due,  carried  to  New  Account  . 

Dividend  10  per  cent,  for  the  Half-Year  . 1 .  .'£200,000  o  o 

Bonus  1  per  cent .  20,000  o  o 

Balance  carried  forward .  92,077  15  n 


£ 

d. 

181,457 

I 

I 

279,393 

O 

9 

25,000 

O 

O 

105,000 

d 

O 

38,022 

16 

O 

312,077 

45 

II 

^940, 950 

13 

9 

Cr. 

£  d. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  from  last  Account  .  94,759  19  2 

Gross  Profit  for  the  Half-Year,  after  making  provision  for  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts,  and  including  Rebate  £35,338  14s.  9d.  brought 
from  30th  June  last  . .*. . . , .  846,190  14  7 


^940,95°  13  9 


Examined  and  audited  by  us, 
(Signed) 


JOHN  GREEN, 

C.  SEYMOUR  GRENFELL, 
W.  HOWARD, 


Audit  Com¬ 
mittee  of 
Directors. 


H.  DEAN,  Head  Office  Manager. 
RICHARD  LEMON,  Country  Manager. 
WM.  HALL,  Chief  Accountant. 


London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 
18th  January,  1901. 


In  accordance  with  the  Provisions  of  the’  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all 
our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  we  have 
examined  the  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  dated  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1900,  have  verified  the  Cash-Balance  at  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Stocks 
there  registered,  and  the  other  investments  of  the  Bank.  We  have  also  examihed 
the  several  Books  and  Vouchers  and  certified  Returns  showing  the  Cash-Balances, 
Bills,  and  other  Amounts  set  forth,  the  whole  of  which  are  correctly  stated  ;  and  in 
our  opinion  the  said  Balance-sheet  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  are  properly  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  Company’s  affairs  as  shown  by  the 
books  of  the  Company. 

(Signed)  E.  H.  CUNARD, 

HY.  GRANT,  [  Auditors. 

THOS.  HORWOOD, 

London  and  County  Banking  Company,  Limited, 

24th  January,  1901. 


LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  a  Dividend  on  the  Capital  of  the  Company  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1900,  together  with  a  Bonu*. 
of  1  per  cent.,  will  be  payable  to  the  Shareholders  either  at  the  Head  Office,  21  Lombard  Street,  or  at  any  of  the  Company’s  Branches,  on  or  after  Monday,  the  18th  instant. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

T  ,  ,  c  J.  H.  ATKINSON,  Secretary. 

21  Lombard  Street,  8th  February,  1901. 


g  February,  igoi 
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typewriters 

Unite  the  Good 
Points  of  Other 

Makes  at  Less 
than  Half  the 
Usual  Prices.  51 


“BLICKS”  always  at  t/je  iJrmt 


IN  WAR. 


Uml-Gen.  BADEN-POWELL 

Did  all  his  work  on  a  BLICK  during  the  Siege  of 
MAFEKING,  and  wrote  us  after: — “ I  tried  several 
kinds ;  finally  I  got  a  Blick,  and  it  has  been  of  the 
greatest  use  to  me  both  in  the  train  and  in  the  field.” 
'We  heard  again  from  him  from  PRETORIA,  under  date, 
November  9,  1 900  : — “  I  have  had  further  proof  of  the 
estimation  in  which  your  machines  are  held ,  as  mine 
-was  stolen  out  of  my  railway  carriage  the  other  day. 
And  now  l  venture  to  ask  you  to  send  me  another  as 
soon  as  possible,  as  I  am  rather  stranded  without  it.” 

BARON  V0M  KETTELER, 

The  German  Ambassador,  murdered  at  Pekin,  was  a 
Blick  user,  and  the  machine  was  found  amongst  his 
effects  at  the  Embassy  with  an  unfinished  despatch  in  it. 

LADY  SARAH  WILSON, 

Special  Correspondent  to  The  Daily  Mail ,  also  The  Times 
Correspondent,  The  Standard  Correspondent,  and  many 
other  of  the  War  Correspondents  during  the  South  African 
War,  used  a  Blick  for  their  work. 

Mr.  T.  C.  COWEN, 

Special  Correspondent  to  The  Times  in  Hong  Kong, 
carried  a  BLICK  all  through  the  China-Japanese  War, 
and  did  all  his  reports  and  letters  to  his  paper  on  it. 

Renter’s  Special  Correspoadeat 

In  the  Soudan  Campaign  carried  the  Blick  with  him, 
and  did  all  his  work  on  it.  He  writes  : — “  It  is,  in  spite 
of  camel  transport,  dust,  and  hard,  work,  still  in  good 
working  order.  Never  has  a  typewriter  been  tried 
more  severely.” 


IN  PEACE. 


Messrs.  HAMILTON  &  Go,, 

The  White  House,  Portrush,  Ireland,  wrote  under  date, 
June  1st,  1899: — “  The  typewriter  arrived  safely  in 
due  course,  and  has  been  in  daily  use  since.  It  is 
giving,  and  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  entire  satisfaction.  We  now  understand 
why  all  the  typewriter  salesmen  calling  upon  us  spent 
so  much  of  their  time  in  talking  down  the  “  Blick.” 
We  have  had  considerable  experience  both  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States  with  most  of  the  higher 
priced  typewriters  on  the  market,  but  have  never  yet 
seen  one  we  would  place  ahead  of  yours  in  any  of  the 
essentials  of  a  first-class  machine.  Without  reference 
to  price,  we  would  give  the  Blickensderfer  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  excellence  of  work,  strength  and  simplicity 
of  construction,  with  consequent  capacity  for  hard 
wear  without  requiring  repairs  ;  and  also  for  ab¬ 
solutely  visible  writing.” 

SEVENTEEN  MONTHS  LATER, 

On  being  asked  their  opinion  of  the  BLICK  they  wrote 
as  follows: — “  In  reference  to  letter  of  enquiry  regard¬ 
ing  our  experience  of  the  Blickensderfer  Typewriter, 
the  best  reply  ive  can  give  him  is  that  we  are  this  week 
ordering  two  more  of  the  machines — a  No.  7  for  our¬ 
selves  and  a  No.  5  for  a  friend-  who  asked  us  to  order 
him  one  along  with  our  own.  This  will  make  three  of 
the  machines  in  use  in  our  office,  where  as  you 
probably  know  they  are  subjected  to  the  hardest  kind 
of  hard  work.  This  letter  is  written  on  the  first 
machine  we  had  from  the  firm,  and  after  a  year-and- 
a-half’s  hard  work  it  is  as  good  as  the  first  day  ive 
got  it,  and  it  has  cost  us  almost  nothing  in  repairs. 
We  can  fully  endorse  every  word  we  said  in  our  first 
letter  to  the  Blickensderfer  Co.” 


WE  COULD  FILL  A  VOLUME  WITH  SIMILAR  LETTERS.  “S3 


THE  SALES  OF  BLICKENSDERFER  MACHINES  IN  TEiE  FEW  YEARS 
THEY  HAVE  BEEN  ON  THE  MARKET  HAVE  RUN  TO  NEARLY 

REFERENCES  CAN  BE  GIVEN  TO  USERS  ALL  OVER  THE  KINGDOM, 


60,000 


W6e  BLICKENSDERFER  typewriter  (Bo., 


LsmdloM  Repot;  9,  OHE^PSliSE. 

West  End  :  1 95,  Oxford  Street. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

Also  in  LEEDS,  LIVERPOOL,  MANCHESTER,  NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM,  EDINBURGH.  GLASGOW,  DUBLIN,  &c. 


SE^O  ¥M  mi  NO.  60,  WHICH  TELLS  YOU  ALL  ABOUT  6fi  BLSGKEiSEEiiFERS.” 
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The  Newest  Enterprise  in  Publishing. 

Can  a  well-written ,  well-informed  Biography,  with  an  excellent , 
portrait,  printed  on  good  paper  and  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  elegant 
white  foil  lettering,  be  produced  for  Sixpence  f 

That  is  the  question  which  Mr.  TIENRY  J.  DRANE  has 
answered  in  the  most  practical  way. 

THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES  have  dispelled 

all  doubts. 

The  Press,  from  the  “  Saturday  Review  ”  and  the  “  Morning  Post  ” 
doum  to  the  most  widely  circulated  of  all  papers,  “  Lloyd's  News, ”  has 
declared  them  to  be  excellent. 

The  BIJOU  B I OGRA PITIES  are  unique  for  three  reasons  : 

1 ,  The  man  of  culture  does  not  hesitate  to  give  them  a  place  on  his  book¬ 
shelf;  2,  The  public  man  finds  them  the  handiest  works  of  reference  ; 
and  3,  The  working-man  is  able  to  command  them  without  serious  drain 
on  slender  resources. 

In  these  times,  when  all  the  world  wants  to  read,  they  are  as  great 
a  boon  to  the  man  of  little  leisure  as  to  the  man  of  small  purse. 

Tin  'ee  volumes  have  already  been  issued,  viz.  : — Mr.  Chamberlain, 
by  Arthur  Wallace;  Lord  Kitchener,  by  W.  Francis  Aitken  ;  and 
Lord  Roberts,  by  Ernest  Russell.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.,  by  G.  H. 
Knott,  will  appear  in  a  few  days.  Lord  Salisbury,  by  Edward 
Salmon,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  by  Acton  Wye,  are  in  the  press.. 
Others  on  M  iss  Marie  Corelli,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Lord  Rosebery* 
Lord  Wolseley,  Dr.  Temple,  and  King  Edward  VII.  will  appear 
in  due  course. 

Subject  to  such  revision  as  circumstances  may  dictate,  the  above  list 
will  constitute  the  first  dozen  volumes. 

Mr.  Drane  will  forward  either  a  specimen  copy  on  receipt  of  Id.,  or 
the  first  six  as  they  appear  on  receipt  ol  ys.  The  easiest  way  is  to  cut 
out  the  following  and  forward  it  with  Postal  Order. 


To  Mr.  HENRY  J.  DRANE, 

Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square, 

Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Please  send  me . copies  of  your  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES  as  they  appear,  for  which/ 


I  enclose . Shillino-s. 

o 


Name  .. 
Address 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wyly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London.— Saturday,  9  February,  1901. 
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IV e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  Jiot  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

An  opening  of  Parliament  by  the  Sovereign  in  person 
is  one  of  the  rare  occasions  when  the  House  of  Lords 
gets  the  better  of  the  Commons.  Usually  their  Lord- 
ships  are  the  Commons’  victims,  passing  bills  they  do 
not  love  and  losing  bills  they  do  love,  always  blocked 
by  the  Commons’  slowness  and  often  rushed  for 
their  convenience.  But  on  Thursday  the  tables  were 
effectually  turned.  The  splendid  dignity  of  the 
Gilded  Chamber,  as  in  awesome  silence  the  King 
and  Queen  waited  the  entry  of  the  Commons, 
was  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  noisy,  unmannerly 
invasion  of  the  crowd  from  the  Lower  House,  tumbling 
over  each  other  in  their  anxiety  to  see  the  King  on  his 
throne.  Unfortunately  the  debate  did  not  at  all  rise  to 
the  occasion.  The  King’s  speech  itself  was  necessarily 
somewhat  null,  for  obviously  army  reform  and  South 
Africa  must  occupy  the  whole  of  the  session  apart  from 
routine  business.  Lord  Kimberley’s  unqualified  pro¬ 
nouncement  in  favour  of  carrying  the  war  right  througn 
to  complete  conquest  was  useful  ;  it  is  a  pity  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  not  the  courage  to 
speak  as  plainly.  Useful  too  were  Lord  Salisbury 
and  Mr.  Balfour’s  admissions  as  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  now  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Government  to  shelve  this  inquiry.  There 
was  nothing  else  in  the  speeches  to  note.  But  the 
poverty  of  the  debate  did  not  matter  much  after  all, 
for,  at  any  rate  in  the  Lords,  the  ceremonial  spectacle 
was  the  thing  everyone  was  thinking  of.  That  over, 
words  had  little  in  them  of  interest. 

A  blast  of  trumpets,  beef-eaters,  ermine,  scarlet  and 
gold  lace,  and  then  a  King,  with  his  Queen  in  a  diamond 
crown,  make  a  sensation  so  new  to  us  of  this  day  that 
there  was  nothing  foolish  in  the  remark  so  often  over¬ 
heard  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Thursday  that  “it  was  like  English  History.”  We 
fear  some  less  learned  said  it  was  “like  the  panto¬ 
mime.”  And  really  how  many  of  us  have  any  idea  of 
such  things  except  through  reading  or  on  the  stage  ? 
It  was  no  disrespect  if  it  did  not  seem  real  but  rather 
like  Wonderland.  The  procession  was  not  less  effective, 
the  King  not  less  gracious  nor  the  Queen  less  beautiful 
or  charming,  for  that.  It  was  indeed  a  ceremony  none 
who  saw  would  have  missed  for  much.  And  it  was 
not  without  its  crowning  touch  of  humour.  Somehow 
the  guard  broke  up  first  at  the  Gilded  Chamber  end  of 


the  gallery  with  the  result  that  the  bulk  of  spectators, 
who  wanted  to  leave  the  building  as  quickly  as  they  could, 
went  out  the  wrong  way  and  soon  found  themselves  in 
a  galaxy  of  peeresses  and  gorgeous  officials.  The  ever¬ 
growing  stream  to  the  grand  staircase  swelled  into  a. 
melee  of  trodden  trains,  tiaras  torn  off,  hair  caught. 
But  it  was  a  very  good-tempered  crowd,  and  there  were 
no  black  looks  when  all  had  suddenly  to  squash  them¬ 
selves  flat  against  the  wall  at  the  loud  but  less  dignified' 
summons  of  a  splendid  courtier  to  “  Make  a  lane  lor  the 
Chancellor.”  A  lane  was  made,  and  through  a  double 
row  of  glittering  and  smiling  peeresses  passed  the 
Majesty  of  the  Law. 

In  South  Africa  Botha  and  De  Wet  have  once  more 
been  the  centre  of  interest  during  the  past  week.  The 
former  attacked  General  Smith-Dorrien  with  2,000 
men  at  Bothwell  on  the  6th,  and  was  repulsed  once 
more  after  severe  fighting.  He  was  then  forced  to> 
retire  eastwards  towards  the  Swaziland  border  with 
a  force  estimated  at  7,000  men,  and  is  being  closely 
pursued  by  six  columns.  He  has  with  him  an  enormous 
convoy,  and  General  French  has  succeeded  in  capturing 
fifty  waggons,  as  well  as  fifteen  carts  and  forty-five 
prisoners.  Subsequently  a  successful  engagement  was 
fought  and  the  enemy  driven  on  towards  Piet  Retief. 
Indeed  our  movement  eastwards  may  be  said  to  have 
upset  Boer  calculations,  and  to  have  created  a  veritable 
panic  in  the  neighbourhood.  De  Wet,  in  the  west  of 
Cape  Colony,  appears  to  have  with  him  a  considerable 
following,  and  so  far,  though  repulsed  at  Philipstown, 
has  baffled  the  efforts  of  his  pursuers.  Hertzog 
and  Kritzinger,  who  have  been  operating  in  Cape 
Colony,  are  officially  reported  to  be  retreating  north, 
presumably  to  effect  a  junction  with  De  Wet. 
The  Ptiilipstown  repulse,  however,  may  upset  their 
calculations. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  negotiations  with  China  to 
show  that  the  Powers  are  a  step  nearer  their  object  of 
exacting  punishment  than  they  have  ever  been.  The 
most  circumstantial  account  is  of  a  certain  dispatch  to 
the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  but  not  disclosed  by  them, 
stating  that  the  Emperor  has  sent  a  choice  of  methods 
of  suicide  to  all  the  officials  named  for  punishment  and 
asking  if  the  envoys  will  be  satisfied.  In  reply  they 
say  perhaps  the  envoys  would,  if  the  sentence  were  pub¬ 
lished  throughout  the  Empire  and  the  heads  exhibited. 
Of  Tung-fuh-siang  it  is  said  he  is  too  powerful  to  be 
persuaded  to  commit  “  the  rash  act  ;  ”  he  is  not  under 
the  control  of  the  Court  ;  he  is  master  of  the  army 
and  he  might  raise  civil  war.  One  report  states 
the  acceptance  of  the  punishment  terms  was  due 
to  an  assurance  that  the  envoys  could  get  some  of 
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the  Powers  to  commute  the  sentence.  Another  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  Ministers  having-  met  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  Chinese  reply  decided  not  to  modify  their 
demands.  This  appears  to  be  about  the  only  item 
which  we  may  reasonably  place  some  reliance  on. 
Count  von  Waldersee  and  the  French  General  are  said 
to  have  had  differences  about  a  proposal  of  the  latter  to 
organise  an  expedition  to  Shan-si,  of  which  the  Count 
diapproves  “during  the  peace  negotiations.”  It  seems 
premature  therefore  to  announce  from  Shanghai  that 
a  large  Chinese  force  is  marching  to  the  capital  of 
Shan  si  to  oppose  the  expected  advance  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  expedition  that  may  come  later. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Whitehead  ought  to  have  called  his  lecture 
at  the  Colonial  Institute  on  “The  Expansion  of  Trade 
with  China”  a  Chinese  Utopia.  Why  does  not  China’s 
foreign  trade  produce  a  revenue,  as  it  ought  to  do,  of 
about  ^23,000,000  ?  If  only  the  Chinese  Government 
would  or  could  look  at  the  matter  as  Mr.  Whitehead 
does  his  Utopia  no  doubt  would  be  realisable  as  much 
to  the  material  advantage  of  the  Chinese  as  of 
Europeans.  Two  rather  formidable  difficulties  have 
to  be  removed  if  Great  Britain  is  to  get  her  due 
benefit  when  this  time  arrives.  Masters  and  work¬ 
men  must  sink  their  differences  at  home  ;  and  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  must  arrive  at  a  general  under¬ 
standing  on  the  Far  Eastern  question.  Our  prestige 
must  also  be  recovered  at  the  Chinese  Court  and  our 
Government  must  shake  off  its  apathy.  Mr.  Whitehead 
believes  the  non- official  classes  desire  a  progressive 
Government,  and  that  if  the  Powers  guaranteed  the 
Emperor’s  independence  he  could  carry  out  a  moderate 
reform  policy  with  the  support  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  classes.  He  has  represented  the  British 
Banking  Institution  at  Hong  Kong  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  and  he  speaks  highly  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  integrity  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
raise  the  speculative  question,  as  Mr.  Whitehead  does, 
whether  this  honesty  has  its  origin  in  mere  prudence  or 
a  conviction  of  right.  To  know  in  fact  that  a  Chinese 
merchant’s  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  is  quite 
sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 

This  week  brings  news  of  a  fresh  and  ominous  move 
by  Russia  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  A  subsidised  line  of 
steamers  has  been  started  under  official  patronage  to 
run  from  Odessa  to  the  ports  on  the  Gulf  in  order  to 
open  up  Russian  trade  with  Southern  Persia,  to  assail 
the  practical  monopoly  which  England  has  won  in  those 
waters,  and  to  anticipate  the  German  railway  to 
Baghdad  and  Koweit.  That  is  the  avowed  programme 
and  the  movement  heralds  something  more  than  a  mere 
trading  venture.  It  is  a  step  forward  in  the  Russian 
policy,  so  often  foreshadowed  in  these  columns,  to 
establish  a  naval  station  on  the  Gulf,  and  menace  the 
sea  route  of  England  to  her  Eastern  possessions.  The 
representatives  of  Moscow  firms  who  accompany  the 
enterprise  may  be  trusted  not  to  limit  their  vision  to 
mere  commerce.  We  shall  next  hear  of  coaling  stations 
and  Russian  cruisers  to  protect  the  protected  commerce 
and  then  a  fortified  position  at  Bunder  Abbas  or  else¬ 
where,  when  England’s  embarrassments  give  the 
necessary  opportunity.  The  despatch  of  a  small  cargo 
of  kerosine  and  sugar  need  not  be  accompanied  by 
threats  of  the  patriotic  Russian  press  to  paralyse 
England  and  Germany,  unless  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  behind  it. 

Lord  Curzon  has  decided  that  the  districts  of 
Peshawar,  Kohat,  Bannu,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  and  other 
trans-Indus  portions  of  the  Panjab  shall  be  erected  into 
a  separate  Frontier  Province.  This  is  a  measure  which 
has  been  advised  by  eminent  Indian  administrators 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  new  province 
is  to  be  placed  under  the  direct  government  of  an  agent  to 
the  Governor-General  of  similar  status  with  the  Agent  in 
Baluchistan  with  revenue  and  judicial  commissioners, 
all  the  officers  being  under  the  supreme  Government 
and  immediately  responsible  to  it.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  Panjab 
was  not  adapted  for  dealing  with  the  special  difficulties 
that  arose  with  the  frontier  tribes,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  should  be  more  specialised  than 


it  could  be  under  the  ordinary  provincial  administration. 
The  Tirah  Campaign  of  1897-8  completed  the  cycle  of 
the  troublesome  events  which  have  forced  this  convic¬ 
tion  home  :  and  the  new  province  is  the  necessary 
development  of  the  policy  begun  by  Lord  Curzon  of 
withdrawing  the  military  advanced  posts  and  concen¬ 
trating  them  along  the  frontier.  Within  the  next  few 
months  the  scheme  will  be  completed.  There  may 
be  a  danger  in  the  new  arrangement  arising  from  the 
greater  influence  of  the  military  element  and  from  the 
zeal  of  ambitious  soldiers. 

The  Philippine  and  Venezuelan  troubles  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  monopolise  public  attention  in  the  United 
States.  The  Convention  appointed  to  draw  up  a 
Constitution  for  the  “  Cuban  Republic”  has  completed 
its  labours.  Not  only  is  Cuba  to  be  a  Republic  but  it 
is  to  be  a  free  and  independent  one  with  a  President 
having  the  power  of  making  war  and  peace  and  ap¬ 
pointing  diplomatic  representatives  to  foreign  Courts. 
This  of  course  is  quite  impossible  from  the  point  of 
view  of  American  policy.  A  Cuba  dealing  at  will 
with  foreign  Powers  is  obviously  less  to  be  tolerated 
than  a  Cuba  under  the  heel  of  Spain.  The  ludicrous 
part  of  the  whole  thing  is  that  the  “Teller  resolution  ” 
passed  by  Congress  in  April  1898,  declaring  that  Cuba 
must  be  handed  over  to  the  Cubans  unconditionally,  is 
still  extant.  It  is  not  easy  for  the  President  to  declare 
that  the  resolution  was  an  act  of  blatant  hypocrisy,  but 
we  are  not  surprised  now  to  learn  that  it  has  proved 
dangerous,  and  that  “  he  never  approved  of  it.”  Of 
course  he  wishes  to  leave  the  whole  matter  to  Congress 
who  in  turn  are  to  leave  it  to  his  management.  He  would 
then  try  to  “educate  popular  opinion”  in  the  United 
States  up  to  the  idea  that  Cuba  must  be  compelled 
fully  to  recognise  her  real  relations  to  them.  As  such 
“compulsion”  may  imply  a  new  rebellion  and  more 
bloodshed,  we  fear  the  present  situation  is  as  menacing 
for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  as  it  is  undoubtedly  ridiculous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world. 

Since  the  end  of  last  week  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  this  the  King  of  Italy  has  been  through  the 
first  ministerial  crisis  of  his  reign,  and  Signor  Saracco’s 
ministry,  which  came  into  office  shortly  before  the 
assassination  of  the  late  King,  has  now  been  superseded 
by  one  under  the  presidency  of  Signor  Zanardelli.  It 
was  never  more  than  a  makeshift,  and  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  between  it  and  the  one  that  takes  its  place  is  that 
while  the  former  was  composed  of  and  supported  by 
the  more  moderate  groups  in  the  Chamber,  the  latter  on 
the  whole  has  been  formed  out  of  the  Radical  and 
extreme  groups  with  a  slight  infusion  of  the  moderate 
element.  The  Premier  is  the  leader  of  the  Liberals, 
Signor  Sacchi  the  Finance  Minister  is  the  leader  of  the 
Extreme  Left,  Signor  Gioletti  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  with  his  party  are  a  sort  of  Socialistic  oppor¬ 
tunists,  Signor  Prinetti,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
is  the  leader  of  the  Extreme  Right.  The  defeat  of  the 
late  ministry  was  owing  to  its  action  in  dissolving  the 
“  Chamber  of  Labour  ”  in  Genoa,  which  led  to  a 
strike,  and  the  ministry  recalled  its  order.  This 
vacillation  displeased  the  Conservatives  and  gave  Signor 
Gioletti’s  party  its  opportunity  of  leading  against  the 
ministry  all  the  extreme  groups.  We  are  told  that  the 
policy  of  the  new  ministry  is,  amongst  other  things,  to 
reform  financial  administration  and  diminish  public 
expenditure,  especially  military  expenditure,  and  of 
course  “  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.”  But 
for  all  great  political  purposes  it  is  sterile  and  the  only 
question  is  how  long  it  will  contrive  to  hold  together. 
The  more  such  combinations  change  on  the  Italian 
political  stage  the  more  they  remain  the  same  ;  and  the 
King  is  still  the  puppet  of  the  wire-pullers. 

Discontent  arising  from  a  variety  of  causes  com¬ 
mercial,  financial,  political,  and  ecclesiastical,  has  long 
been  slumbering  in  Spain  and  it  has  at  last  taken  the 
form  of  severe  rioting  and  demonstrations  against  the 
Government  and  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  and  in  Saragossa, 
Valencia  and  other  provincial  cities.  Under  many 
pretexts,  one  being  the  late  pretended  Carlist  rising, 
anotherthe  action  of  the  National  Union — an  association 
of  the  commercial  and  labouring  classes  for  procuring 
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a  reform  of  the  finances  and  the  general  industrial  con¬ 
ditions — constitutional  guarantees  have  been  suspended 
in  an  ever-widening  circle,  and  now  at  Madrid  the  same 
course  has  been  adopted  owing  to  the  disturbances  and 
the  attacks  of  the  Opposition  newspapers  that  have  taken 
the  riots  and  their  origin  for  the  text  of  their  criticisms. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  disturbances  is  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Queen  Regent,  to  Don  Carlos  de  Bourbon  who 
is  a  son  of  the  Count  of  Caserta.  The  Count  is 
an  avowed  Carlist,  has  been  in  arms  against  the 
present  Royal  Family,  and  is  an  exile  liable  to  arrest  if 
he  should  enter  Spain.  He  is  the  Bourbon  pretender 
to  the  Neapolitan  throne  and  the  marriage  has  the 
goodwill  of  the  Vatican. 

As  the  young  King’s  health  is  very  doubtful,  there  is  a 
probability  that  the  Princess  of  the  Asturias  and  her 
issue  may  yet  be  the  occupants  of  the  throne  ;  and  the 
close  connexion  of  her  husband  with  Carlism  and  with 
the  Church  has  aroused  all  the  Republican  and  anti¬ 
clerical  elements  in  protest  against  it.  Yet  the  Pope  in 
Spain  as  in  France  has  exercised  his  authority  to  restrain 
the  Legitimist  leanings  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  Queen 
Regent’s  promotion  of  the  marriage  is  prompted  by  the 
belief  that  she  is  taking  the  most  effective  course  to 
defend  the  dynasty  from  the  Republicans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  secure  at  least  the  neutrality  of  the  Legiti¬ 
mists  on  the  other.  The  wisdom  of  this  step  is  not  to 
be  disputed  lightly.  If  she  had  accepted  as  a  husband 
for  her  daughter  a  member  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  as 
some  of  the  Reformers  wished  her  to  do,  she  would  not 
have  secured  the  support  of  the  Republicans,  while  she 
would  have  alienated  the  Church.  Serious  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs  in  Spain  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not  look 
at  present  as  if  the  outbreaks  portended  the  immediate 
revolution  that  some  people  profess  to  expect. 

Few  even  of  the  wisest  precepts  bear  universal 
application,  and  that  de  mortuis  would  debar  some  of 
the  defunct  from  any  sort  of  recognition.  The  best  we 
can  say  of  King  Milan  of  Servia  is  that  the  rascal 
possessed  a  persuasive  tongue.  One  day,  when  a  mob 
was  howling  for  his  blood  outside  the  Konak  at 
Belgrade,  he  came  out  upon  the  balcony  amid  a  pande¬ 
monium  of  groans,  but  before  the  lapse  of  man}' 
minutes  all  were  listening  to  his  language  with  rapt 
attention,  and  soon  his  peroration  was  the  signal  for 
wild  applause.  He  was  a  bad  king,  a  bad  man,  a  bad 
father  and  an  abominable  husband,  and  we  can  only 
plead  for  him  that  an  evil  nature  and  a  shameful  educa¬ 
tion  were  accentuated  by  the  blackest  misfortune.  To 
the  innermost  recesses  of  his  soul — if  indeed  such  a 
being  could  claim  a  soul — he  was  a  gambler,  and  he 
staked  his  throne,  his  reputation  and  the  regard  of  his 
friends  as  lightly  as  the  hard-earned  dinars  extorted 
from  a  long-suffering  peasantry.  The  demon  of  ill- 
fortune  pursued  him  everywhere,  as  it  has  the  habit  of 
pursuing  unskilful  players.  Yet  never  surely  did  any 
man  receive  greater  indulgence  or  deserve  it  less. 
Defeated  by  the  Turks,  he  was  rewarded  by  his  people 
with  Kingship  and  by  Europe  with  a  province ;  exhibit¬ 
ing  gross  cowardice  at  Slivnitsa,  he  retained  the 
devotion  and  confidence  of  his  army-:  outraging  his 
saintly  Queen  with  physical  cruelties  and  open  insults, 
he  found  her  ever  ready  to  forgive  ;  bought  off  again 
and  again  by  an  impoverished  exchequer,  he  could 
always  count  upon  the  charity  of  the  subjects  he  had 
betrayed. 

His  death  leaves  Servia,  almost  alone  among  civilised 
States,  without  an  heir  to  the  throne.  King  Alexander 
is  the  last  of  the  Obrenovic  and  cannot  point  even  to  a 
distant  cousin  with  the  remotest  claim  to  succeed.  Yet 
even  the  chances  of  anarchy  are  preferable  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  misrule  under  a  restoration  of  the  abdicator. 
And  for  the  nonce,  Servia  may  heave  a  sigh  of  relief  that 
she  will  be  troubled  no  more  by  his  unceasing  intrigues. 
In  private  life,  he  would  sooner  or  later  have  found  his 
level,  submerged  among  the  hopeless  unregenerates, 
whom  mankind  knows  as  black  sheep  and  “  bad  hats,” 
but  the  ointment  of  a  king  may  never  be  washed  away 
utterly  and  his  zeal  for  mischief  must  have  gone  on 
Increasing  with  his  royal  degradation.  Few  and  evil 
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were  the  days  of  his  life  and  now  for  the  first  time  he 
has  done  a  reluctant  service  to  the  land  by  his  death. 

If  bribery  and  corruption  did  not  “extensively”  pre¬ 
vail  at  Maidstone  on  the  election  of  Mr.  John  Barker, 
the  Liberal  candidate  who  now  loses  his  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  the  result  of  the  election  petition,  it  at  all 
events  prevailed.  Mr.  Barker  and  his  agent  have  been 
exonerated  from  personally  sharing  in  the  almost 
undisguised  passing  of  money  from  their  subordinates 
to  certain  classes  of  the  free  and  independent  electors. 
The  inquiry  reveals  as  little  of  the  finesse  of  electioneer¬ 
ing  dishonesty,  for  it  was  “  gross  as  a  mountain, 
palpable,”  as  it  does  of  election  law.  There  were 
certain  transactions  in  oats  of  Mr.  Barker  with  a  seller 
of  horse  foods  in  the  town,  which  required  a  little  more 
consideration.  But  the  judges  held  that  fair  prices  at 
moderate  profits  for  a  good  article  had  been  given  ; 
though  it  is  not  without  danger  for  such  orders  to  be 
given,  if  the  candidate  happens  to  direct  the  seller’s 
attention  too  definitely  to  the  political  side  of  the 
transaction. 

The  course  of  decisions  by  which  Trade  Unions  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  that  their  funds  were  not  to 
be  answerable  for  wrongs  committed  by  their  officers,, 
has  been  interrupted  by  Mr.  Justice  Mathew’s  decision 
in  an  action  for  libel  brought  by  Mr.  Linaker,  an  official 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
against  the  Trustees  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants,  who  were  the  registered  proprietors 
of  the  “  Railway  Review”  on  behalf  of  the  society. 
The  Judge  decided  that  the  society  must  pay  the  ^1,000 
damages,  the  amount  of  the  verdict  against  the  trustees.: 
The  ground  of  the  decision  is  that  the  newspaper  was 
the  property  of  the  society,  and  that  the  trustees  can 
sue  and  be  sued  in  respect  of  such  property,  and  are 
entitled  in  the  usual  way  to  be  indemnified  for  what 
they  had  done  in  discharge  of  their  duties  as  trustees. 
It  might  be  said  that  it  was  not  part  of  their  duties  as 
trustees  to  write  libels,  but  in  that  case  the  liability  of 
the  Trade  Union  proprietors  would  be  much  less  thani 
that  of  the  ordinary  proprietors  of  a  newspaper,  and  a 
slandered  person  would  have  no  redress  where  the 
persons  acting  for  the  society  were  poor  men  as  they 
mostly  would  be.  The  amount  of  the  verdict  has  been 
paid  into  court  pending  the  society’s  decision  whether 
it  shall  appeal  against  the  judgment. 

Another  matter  shows  Trade  Unions  in  a  better 
light.  They  have  often  been  reproached  with  ob-, 
jecting  to  the  apprenticeship  system  :  and  lately  the 
reproach  has  been  pointed  by  saying  that  thus  they 
hindered  the  proper  training  of  workmen.  What  they 
have  always  done,  following  the  tradition  of  the  old 
guilds,  is  to  try  to  keep  down  superfluous  apprentices 
with  consequent  poorly  paid  labour.  Solicitors  do  the 
same  in  the  interests,  they  say,  of  professional  training, 
and  now  the  secretaries  of  a  number  of  trade  societies 
in  London  have  joined  in  a  letter  to  the  “Times” 
admitting  the  value  of  the  system  to  the  trades  and  to 
the  working  classes,  if  properly  organised  to  meet 
present  requirements.  In  many  cases  the  want  of 
money  to  pay  premiums  is  the  difficulty  and  the  writers 
think  provision  should  be  made  to  enable  children  to 
be  apprenticed  on  leaving  school.  It  is  of  no  use  for  the 
public  money  to  be  spent  merely  on  technical  schools  ; 
and  the  two  methods  ought  to  be  worked  together. 
These  suggestions  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  the 
authorities  responsible  for  technical  education. 

It  was  of  happy  omen  that  the  King  should  take 
advantage  of  his  very  first  address  to  the  authority 
responsible  for  the  good  government  of  London  to 
put  the  Housing  Question  in  the  forefront  of  present 
necessities.  The  King  has  informed  himself  on  this 
matter  and  is  able  to  appreciate  its  importance.  But 
we  do  not  infer,  as  we  should  be  sorry  to  do,  from  his 
addressing  these  remarks  to  the  County  Council  that 
he  considers  that  body  the  only  authority  that  need 
trouble  itself  with  the  problem  of  making  up  arrears 
in  house-room  for  the  metropolitan  population.  That 
is  a  task  the  Imperial  Government  alone  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  through.  We  note  that  Mr.  Charles 
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Booth,  whose  every  utterance  is  entitled  to  respectful 
hearing-,  has  laid  down  that  transit  facilities  are  a 
primary  necessity  in  the  housing-  problem,  which  in 
effect  we  take  to  mean  the  primary  necessity.  To 
this  w-e  cannot  subscribe,  for  it  rests  on  the  humorous 
assumption  that  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  London  are 
where  they  are  only  because  they  find  a  difficulty  in 
being-  somewhere  else. 

The  Convocation  Bill  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
two  Archbishops  by  a  very  weighty  deputation  last 
Wednesday  must  contain  in  it  the  germ  of  real  benefit 
to  the  Anglican  Church,  or  the  Church  Association  and 
the  Liverpool  Laymen’s  League  would  never  be  so 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  To  us,  we  confess,  it  seems  at 
present  a  very  imperfect  measure.  It  leaves  the  real 
question  of  further  powers  for  the  Church  untouched 
and  is  not  happy  even  in  its  proposals  as  to  machinery. 
It  is  no  scheme  of  Church  government.  It  is  not 
indeed  claimed  to  be  such  ;  it  is  put  forward  only  as  a 
germ  ;  and  possibly  it  may  contain  in  it  a  principle  of 
growth,  that  may  ultimately  result  in  a  Church 
spiritually  autonomous  but  recognised  by  the  State. 
Certainly  the  Church’s  present  dependence  on  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  all  reform  is  intolerable  ;  as  also  the  reference 
of  matters  of  doctrine  to  secular  courts.  But  we  are 
not  yet  convinced  of  the  desirability  of  a  democratic 
Church  constitution.  The  prospect  of  democratic  dis¬ 
cussion  and  division  on  ecclesiastical  differences  is 
appalling.  Envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable¬ 
ness  would  never  leave  us. 

“  Quarterly  azure,  and  gules,  four  lions  passant 
gardant  counter-charged.”  Welsh  people  desire  the 
Welsh  arms  added  to  the  standard,  and  London 
Heralds  say  that  if  Wales  has  any  arms,  these  are  they. 
But  are  the  heralds  correct  ?  The  dragon  of  Britain 
figures  in  Gildas  as  well  as  in  Tennyson  and  the  dragon 
was  the  flag  of  the  Dux  Britannise  of  Roman  days. 
The  house  of  Cunedda  appear  to  have  kept  the  dragon 
flag  and  the  title  of  King  of  Britain  for  a  time.  After 
Cadwallon’s  death  however  they  become  merely  princes 
and  curiously  adopt  the  lion  as  their  emblem,  while  the 
dragon  passes  perhaps  as  part  of  the  hegemony  of  the 
island  to  the  Saxon  Kings  of  Wessex.  Hastings  field 
made  an  end  of  the  dragon  as  an  English  flag.  The 
dragon  however  became  the  Welsh  flag  again  when 
Owen  Glendower  “by  the  grace  of  God  Prince  of 
Wales  ”  rose  in  revolt  against  Llenry  IV.  and  it  was 
also  under  the  Red  Dragon  that  Henry  VII.  (who 
claimed  to  be  heir  of  Arthur  and  Cadwallon)  marched 
to  Bos  worth.  That  dragon  flag  was  subsequently 
hung  up  at  Westminster.  There  is  therefore  some 
historical  justification  for  adding  the  red  dragon  to  the 
English  standard  to  represent  Wales.  It  would  how¬ 
ever  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  device  on  the 
flag  of  the  Britons  borne  before  Charles  L,  when  as 
Prince  of  Wales  he  kept  court  at  Ludlow  Castle. 

The  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  one  of 
firmness  all  round,  particularly  in  South  African  mines 
and  American  railways.  Whatever  prophets  of  evil  may 
say  in  Parliament,  those  who  deal  in  South  African 
securities  seem  to  have  made  up  their  mind  that  the 
war  is  rapidly  drawing  to  an  end.  Accordingly  Rand 
mines  have  been  over  39  all  the  week,  while  Goldfields 
and  East  Rands  have  both  touched  yi.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  market  has  gathered  wonderful  strength 
during  its  long  period  of  repression,  and  will  rebound 
with  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  withdrawn. 
London  operators  still  persist  in  misunderstanding  the 
American  market.  After  Wednesday’s  holiday  in  New 
\ork  there  was  a  slight  reaction,  Atcheson  Ordinary, 
for  instance,  falling  from  59J  to  57^,  but  on  Friday 
prices  recovered  their  former  level  with  a  rapidity  that 
defeated  the  tactics  of  the  bears,  and  showed  the 
inherent  strength  of  the  market.  The  leading  Argen¬ 
tine  railways  have  been  showing  large  increases  of  traffic 
lately,  which  are  likely  to  continue,  and  Central 
Argentine  and  Buenos  Ayres  and  Pacific  Ordinary  stocks 
are  pretty  sure  to  go  higher.  In  such  markets  as 
Home  Rails,  Australian  and  West  African  mines, 
there  is  simply  no  business  doing.  Consols  closed 
at  97t9c. 


THE  KING’S  SPEECH. 

NO  country  in  the  world — we  do  not  say  it  in  a 
boasting  spirit  —  could  afford  such  a  spectacle  as 
the  opening  of  his  first  Parliament  by  King  Edward  VII. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  picturesque  and  old-world 
pageantry  with  which  the  function  was  performed, 
though  that  was  not  without  its  charm  for  the  most 
cultured  as  well  as  for  the  gaping  mob.  In  matters  of 
mediaeval  pomp  and  trappings  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  could  probably  rival,  if  not  surpass,  the  glittering 
procession  which  swept  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thurs¬ 
day.  What  made  the  ceremony  unique  is  the  fact  that 
Great  Britain  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  for 
over  two  centuries  a  constitutional  monarchy  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  have  been  practised  with  final, 
though  not  of  course  uninterrupted,  success.  “The 
triple  bond  ”  of  king,  lords,  and  commons  has  been 
what  may  be  called  a  working  agreement  since  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  without  any  of  the  revolu¬ 
tions  that  have  from  time  to  time  convulsed  the  Con¬ 
tinental  nations,  has  made  our  Empire  what  it  is.  The 
royal,  feudal,  and  popular  parts  of  our  Constitution 
were  all  represented  on  Thursday,  and  it  is  this  com¬ 
bination  which  lent  to  the  transaction  its  peculiar 
distinction.  The  natural  curiosity  attendant  upon  the 
first  King’s  speech  was  stimulated  by  the  fact  that  the 
usual  Ministerial  dinners,  at  which  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  is  read,  had  not  been  held  on  the  night 
before  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Everybody  was 
therefore  in  the  dark  as  to  what  His  Majesty 
would  say,  the  omniscient  press  as  much  as  anybody. 
No  one  expects  paradoxes  or  sensational  announce¬ 
ments  in  a  Royal  speech,  and  a  good  deal  of 
it  is  perforce  conventional  and  expected.  There 
was  a  feeling  allusion  to  the  national  grief  and 
the  late  Queen’s  death,  and  there  were  the  expected 
references  to  the  “fruitless  guerilla  warfare  main¬ 
tained  by  Boer  partisans,”  and  to  the  negotiations  in 
China.  So  many  events  have  been  crowded  into  the 
last  six  months  that  people  have  almost  forgotten  the 
horrible  suspense  of  last  July  which  was  terminated  by 
“  the  capture  of  Peking.”  We  are  glad  to  note  in  passing 
that  there  was  no  tinge  of  pessimism  or  alarm  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Chinese  Settlement,  so  that  we  may  infer 
that  the  European  Powers  are  still  acting  harmoniously 
for  their  common  end.  The  Duke  of  Corn  wall’s  visit  to 
Australia  and  Canada  was  also  given  a  prominent  place 
in  what  may  be  called  the  formal  part  of  the  speech, 
though  we  by  no  means  underrate  the  valuable  political 
effect  which  the  presence  of  the  Heir  Apparent  in  the 
Colonies  is  certain  to  have.  The  most  important  para¬ 
graph  is  that  which  is  addressed  exclusively  to  the 
“  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,”  and  relates  to 
the  new  Civil  List  and  the  cost  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa. 

His  Majesty,  following  the  example  of  his  mother, 
places  the  hereditary  revenues  of  the  Crown  unre¬ 
servedly  at  the  disposal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
we  are  glad  to  receive  the  assurance  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  Bannerman  that,  so  far  as  the  Liberal  party 
is  concerned,  “  the  House  will  be  ready  to  make  ample 
provision  for  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  Crown.” 
We  have  already  pointed  out,  in  last  week’s  issue  ot 
the  Saturday  Review,  the  reasons  why  the  Civil  List 
allowance  ought  considerably  to  be  increased.  They 
are,  briefly,  that  the  hereditary  revenues  surrendered 
by  the  Sovereign  have  risen  to  over  ^400,000  a 
year  ;  that  the  expenditure  of  King  Edward  and 
Queen  Alexandra  must  necessarily  be  much  larger 
than  that  of  Queen  Victoria  ;  and  that  it  would 
be  unbecoming  to  place  the  Court  of  Great  Britain 
in  an  inferior  position  as  regards  money  to  the  Courts 
of  Berlin  Vienna  and  Rome.  England  is  a  richer 
country  at  present  than  Germany  Austria  or  Italy  : 
and  we  may  surely  be  forgiven  for  thinking  that 
our  own  monarch  is  as  important  a  Sovereign  as  the 
head  of  any  of  the  three  countries  in  question.  We 
are  afraid  however  that  the  Leader  of  His  Majesty’s 
Opposition  does  not  speak  for  all  his  followers  in  this 
business,  and  it  is  evident  from  Mr.  Labouchere’s  letter 
to  the  “  Times  ”  ihat  the  new  Civil  List  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  debate.  While  it  is  the  right  and  even  the 
duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  discuss  grants  to  the 
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Crown  as  seriously  as  votes  of  money  for  any  other  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  very  necessary  that  such  a  discussion  should 
be  based  on  accurate  information  both  as  to  the  in¬ 
comes  of  other  crowned  heads  and  the  actual  and 
potential  value  of  the  surrendered  revenues.  We  there¬ 
fore  suggest  that  the  Government  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  new  Civil  List. 

The  subject  which  naturally  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  speeches  on  the  Address  was  the  war 
in  South  Africa.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
the  debate  was  duller  and  less  informative  than 
any  we  can  remember,  Lord  Salisbury  admitted 
that  Lord  Kimberley’s  impatience  at  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  campaign  was  “  natural,”  but  he  truly 
described  the  criticism  of  the  Government  as  “super¬ 
ficial.”  The  Prime  Minister  was  not  very  happy 
in  his  comparison  of  the  Boer  war  to  the  War  of 
Secession  in  the  LTnited  States  (it  rather  resembles 
the  War  of  Independence),  or  to  the  Indian  Mutiny. 
If  our  memory  does  not  play  us  false,  there  were  some¬ 
thing  like  2,000,000  men  engaged  in  the  American 
war,  and  both  sides  were  equal  in  point  of  intelligence 
and  civilisation  ;  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  are  to  the  Boers  as  hundreds  of  millions 
to  thousands.  There  is  in  truth  very  little  analogy 
between  the  present  war  in  South  Africa  and  any  other 
war  in  history.  It  is  unfortunate,  from  a  party  point 
of  view,  that  the  gloomy  vaticinations  of  Lord  Kim¬ 
berley  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  should 
have  been  delivered  at  the  precise  moment  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  not  incompetent  judges  unconnected 
with  the  War  Office,  the  war  shows  signs  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  collapse.  These  bitter  complaints  of  slack¬ 
ness  afford  evidence  of  composition  in  the  leisure 
of  the  recess  which  had  not  been  brought  up  to  date  by 
their  authors.  For  we  cannot  remember  a  period 
during  the  last  fifteen  months  when  the  war  was  being 
prosecuted  with  greater  vigour  than  it  is  at  this 
moment  by  Lord  Kitchener,  though  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  to  deny  that  the  mounted  reinforcements 
ought  to  have  been  despatched  from  this  country 
at  an  earlier  date.  We  should  also  be  glad  to  know 
from  Mr.  Brodrick  whether  the  ugly  stories  about 
chaos  and  disorganisation  in  the  Yeomanry  quarters  at 
Aldershot  are  true  or  not.  On  one  point  all  parties 
seem  to  be  agreed  ;  that  the  war  must  be  brought  to  a 
successful  end  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  that  neither 
money  nor  men  must  be  spared.  If  some  of  our 
generals  had  recognised  the  elementary  truth  that  a 
campaign  cannot  be  concluded  except  by  sacrifices 
of  this  kind,  we  should  probably  be  now  at  peace. 
The  differences  between  the  two  political  parties 
are  narrowed  down  to  two  questions  :  whether 
Lord  Roberts  missed  his  opportunity  of  making 
peace  after  the  occupation  of  Pretoria  :  and 
whether  self-government  should  be  granted  to  the 
conquered  States  immediately  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  first  of  these  questions,  though  very 
important,  is  historically,  rather  than  practically,  in¬ 
teresting.  Taking  the  story  as  given  in  the  despatches 
— and  we  do  not  know  on  what  authority  Mr.  Balfour 
gave  a  different  version  of  the  facts — we  incline  to  the 
belief  that  an  opportunity  was  missed,  and  that  but  for 
Lord  Roberts’ insistence  on  “  unconditional  surrender  ” 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  might  have  secured  the  disbandment 
of  General  Botha’s  army,  and  ended  the  war.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  Mr.  Balfour  to  say  that  unconditional 
surrender  “applied  not  to  the  individual  but  to  the 
institutions,”  and  meant  unconditional  abandonment  of 
the  idea  of  independence  and  not  surrender  “sans 
phrase  ”  of  their  persons.  That  is  the  refined  gloss  of  a 
practised  controversialist,  and  not  the  meaning  of  the 
words  to  a  plain  man.  But,  as  we  said,  the  argument 
is  historical  and  may  well  be  reserved.  As  to  the 
settlement,  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour  declare  that 
it  would  be  “  absolute  insanity  ”  to  trust  the  conquered 
Boers  with  representative  government  immediately  after 
the  war,  and  sensible  men  will  concede  that  an  inverval 
must  elapse. 

We  must  be  forgiven  if  we  refuse  to  take  much 
interest  in  the  vague  allusions  to  domestic  legislation  in 
the  King’s  speech.  Such  subjects  as  education,  water 
supply,  literary  copyright,  drunkenness,  the  court  of 
appeal,  the  sale  of  land  in  Ireland,  are  all  important,  and 


at  another  time  we  shall  be  prepared  to  discuss  them. 
But,  as  Lord  Kimberley  said,  this  is  going  to  be  “a 
military  session,”  and  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  interest  the  public  in  any  subjects  but  those 
of  the  army  and  finance.  The  Prime  Minister  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  will  be  an  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  war  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  a  course 
which  has  always  been  advocated  by  the  Saturday 
Review.  The  committee  of  experts  and  business  men, 
appointed  by  Mr.  Brodrick  to  inquire  into  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Office,  will  no  doubt  present  Parliament 
with  a  pregnant  report.  And  we  hope  that  during 
the  debates  on  the  efficiency  and  increase  of  our 
forces  we  shall  get  much  useful  information  from  those 
members  of  the  House  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
campaign. 

YEOMEN  SETTLERS  FOR  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

HE  circumstances  which  make  the  establishment 
of  more  English  settlers  in  South  Africa  nothing 
less  than  a  national  duty  have  been  already  set  out  in 
the  Saturday  Review  of  2  February  ;  and  it  was 
then  seen  that,  the  country  population  being  almost 
exclusively  Dutch,  agricultural  settlers  are  the  kind 
of  emigrants  most  required,  since  it  is  in  the  rural 
districts  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  introduce 
English  men  ^nd  English  ideas.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  further  consideration  that,  as  the  labour 
basis  in  South  Africa  is  native  not  European,  these 
agricultural  immigrants  must  be  persons  who  are 
possessed  of  the  capital  and  intelligence  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  develop  their  holdings  and  utilise  the 
already  existing  supplies  of  coloured  labour.  If 
English  emigrants  are  to  be  sent  out  on  this  errand, 
they  must  not  be  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourers,  but  they  must  be  selected  from  among 
the  sons  of  the  landed  gentry  and  the  farmers.  Agricul¬ 
tural  labourers  would  not  be  able  to  take  up  small  farms 
unless  they  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  capital,  and 
even  then  they  would  beunable  togain  a  livelihood  unless 
they  were  endowed  with  intelligence  and  resolution 
quite  beyond  the  average  ;  for  they  would  have  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  Dutch  and  Kaffir,  and  be  able 
to  control  the  natives.  As  a  general  rule,  therefore, 
emigrants  of  this  class  would  only  be  useful  as  over¬ 
seers  and  foremen  on  large  farms.  The  men  who  are 
to  go  out  to  farm  and  raise  stock,  to  grow  fruit  and 
subtropical  produce,  must  be  men  who  already  possess 
some  experience  of  such  industries,  or  who,  failing  this 
experience,  are  prepared  to  spend  the  time  and  money 
necessary  to  acquire  it.  In  short  the  settlers  who  are 
wanted  are  men  who  can  command  a  little  capital — say 
from  ^500  upwards — and  are  otherwise  qualified  by 
their  training  and  associations  for  this  particular  phase 
of  colonial  life. 

Assuming  that  South  Africa  is  a  country  which  offers 
reasonable  scope  for  the  success  of  such  immigrants, 
what  land  is  available,  and  what  are  the  parts  which 
should  be  played  by  the  local  and  Imperial  authorities 
respectively  in  assisting  the  intending  immigrants  to 
settle  upon  their  holdings?  The  part  of  the  various 
Colonial  Governments  should  consist  in  setting  on 
foot  the  works  for  water  storage  and  irrigation,  the 
light  railways,  and  the  other  undertakings  necessary 
to  make  waste  areas  into  tillage.  That  of  the 
Imperial  Government  should  consist  in  guaranteeing 
the  loans  raised  by  the  several  Colonial  Governments 
for  these  purposes,  and  in  providing  the  greater  part 
of  the  capital  required  in  the  development  of  their 
holdings  by  the  individual  settlers,  who  should  be 
called  upon,  however,  to  provide  funds  for  the  purchase 
of  their  lands  and  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
emigration. 

Under  the  head  of  development  would  be  included  the 
erection  of  buildings,  the  labour  necessary  to  bring  the 
land  into  cultivation,  the  provision  of  appropriate  live 
stock,  and  the  working  capital  required  for  wages  and 
repairs.  The  sum  advanced  for  these  purposes  should 
be  secured  upon  the  land,  buildings,  stock,  &c. ,  and 
the  settler  should  be  required  to  pay  a  minimum  rate  of 
interest  on  the  capital  advanced,  together  with  yearly 
instalments  of  the  capital  sum  itself,  which  would  thus 
be  repaid  in  (say)  twenty  years.  It  would  further  be 
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the  duty  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  see  that  the 
applicants  who  were  selected,  and,  therefore,  entitled 
to  benefit  by  the  proposed  advance  of  capital,  should  be 
only  such  persons  as  could  show  prima  facie  evidence 
of  possessing-  the  moral  and  physical  qualifications 
necessary  for  their  success. 

Briefly,  the  essential  elements  of  the  scheme  would 
be  these.  (1)  The  preparation  of  suitable  areas  for 
settlers  by  irrigation  works  and  light  railways  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Colonial  Governments  ;  (2)  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  say  ^3,000,000  by  the  British  Parliament  for  the 
settlement  of  English  immigrants  in  South  Africa ;  and 
(3)  the  appointment  of  a  Board  or  Commission,  charged 
'  with  the  duty  of  selecting  suitable  applicants  and 
making  general  arrangements. 

The  earliest  duty  of  such  a  Board  wrould  be  to  ascer¬ 
tain  through  its  agents  w'hat  land  is  available  for  immi¬ 
gration  in  the  several  colonies,  and  on  what  terms  the 
various  areas  could  be  acquired.  Both  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  in  Natal  there  are  Crown  lands,  which  being 
hitherto  unappropriated  doubtless  could  be  placed  at  the 
1  disposal  of  the  Board  by  arrangement  with  the  Colonial 
Governments.  But  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colonies  the  whole  of  the  land  with  the  exception  of 
t  the  areas  reserved  to  the  natives  has  already  passed 
'  into  private  ownership.  In  the  case  of  these  new  colonies, 

•  therefore,  and  in  the  case  of  the  older  districts  of  the 
Cape  Colony  it  would  be  necessary  to  treat  with 
private  owners,  who  would  be  mainly  Dutch.  There 
is  however  no  reason  for  supposing  that  these  Dutch 
owners  would  be  unwilling  to  sell,  if  the  prices  offered 
were  sufficiently  high  to  tempt  them  ;  and,  if  necessary, 

’  the  special  powers  wrhich  are  given  to  purchasers 
where  land  is  acquired  for  public  purposes  could  be 
conferred  on  the  agents  of  the  Board  by  the  local 
governments  concerned.  Some  idea  of  the  value  of 
.  these  land  areas,  both  public  and  private,  may  be 
formed  from  the  record  of  sales  effected  before  the 
war. 1  In  the  Cape  Colony  2,000,000  acres  of  Crown 
s  land,  the  bulk  of  which  was  situated  in  the  divisions 
of  Kenhardt,  Calvinia,  Sutherland,  and  Ceres,  was 
1  sold  at  auct  ion  in  1892  for  a  total  sum  of  ^128,025,  or 
roughly  at  an  average  of  is-.  3 d.  per  acre.  This  price, 
it  should  be  noted,  was  a  considerable  advance  upon 
,  the  realisation  of  sales  held  in  1890  and  1891.  Private 

■  lands,  that  is  to  say  lands  on  which  a  greater  or  less 
amount  of  capital  had  been  expended  in  improve- 

1  ments,  sold  at  from  305-.  to  405.  an  acre  for  first- 
;  class  farms  wfith  buildings,  at  155.  to  7 s.  6 d.  per 
acre  in  the  midland  districts,  and  at  a  price  as 
low  as  2s.  to  is.  per  acre  in  the  northern  dis- 

'  tricts.  At  the  same  time  the  Cape  Government 

offers  small  holdings  not  exceeding  500  acres  in  extent 
on  quit-rent  tenure  (practically  equal  to  freehold)  in 
'  return  for  annual  payments  fixed  at  one-twentieth  of 
the  estimated  value  of  the  land.  In  this  latter  case, 

:  however,  the  settler  is  required  to  live  on  his  holding 
and  to  bring  it  gradually  into  cultivation  upon  pain  of 
»  forfeiture.  In  Natal  the  Crown  land  which  remains 

■  unsold  is  comparatively7  limited  in  extent,  and  a  reserve 

<  price  of  not  less  than  20s.  per  acre  is  placed  upon  the 

lots  offered  for  auction  ;  while  in  the  case  of  small 

1  holdings,  where  residence  and  improvements  are  re- 
'  quired,  the  reserve  price  is  fixed  at  iov.  per  acre.  In 

■  1894  102,000  acres  of  small  holdings  in  the  Newcastle 
and'  Dundee  divisions  were  sold  at  an  average  of 
12s.  9 cl.  per  acre.  In  the  Transvaal  waste  lands 
belonging  to  the  Boer  farmers  were  valued  at  a  \d.  to 
id.  per  acre  before  the  advent  of  the  Uitlanders  ;  but 

■  since  the  era  of  mineral  development  the  price  has  been 
raised  by  British  purchases  to  an  average  of  5 s.,  and 

1  in  the  case  of  desirable  lots  to  iox.  and  20s.  for  raw 
agricultural  land.  In  Bechuanaland,  lately  incorporated 
into  the  Cape  Colony,  there  are  ample  areas  of  unin¬ 
habited  land  which  is  nevertheless  capable  of  being 
rendered  highly  productive  ;  and  these  areas  would 
probably  be  disposed  of  by  the  Cape  Government  for 
merely  nominal  sums  to  suitable  immigrants.  These 
figures  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  proposal  which 
we  .have  outlined  is  one  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  to  benefit  all  the  parties  concerned,  apart 
.from  the  immediate  political  object  achieved  by  it. 

'  The  various  Colonial  Governments  would  receive  an 
ample  return  for  their  outlay  in  the  shape  of  in¬ 


creased  revenues,  the  Imperial  Government  should 
recover  the  capital  sum  and  interest  less  the  cost 
of  administering  the  fund — a  cost  which  would  be  a 
cheap  insurance  against  further  trouble  in  South  Africa. 
The  individual  settler  may  look  forward  to  securing  a 
livelihood  in  the  present  and  a  property  in  the  future. 
And  the  value  of  this  property  will  increase  with  the 
development  of  South  Africa. 


THE  COOPERS  HILL  DISMISSALS. 

IT  was  generally  understood  that  the  Coopers  Hill 
deputation  was  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
with  the  idea  that  it  would  clear  the  air.  Lord  George 
Hamilton’s  answer  is  rather  calculated  to  charge  it. 
By  letting  the  public  have  the  half  truth,  he  has 
stirred  suspicions  which  will  have  to  be  allayed,  he 
has  suggested  charges  which  must  be  proved,  or  dis¬ 
proved.  Everyone  who  hitherto  has  felt  that,  what¬ 
ever  the  merits  might  be,  this  is  essentially  a  matter 
for  the  Department  to  deal  with  and  not  for  the 
public,  will  now  become  keenly  curious  to  know 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  extraordinary  that  a  minister 
of  Lord  George  Hamilton’s  official  experience  could 
be  so  maladroit.  Lord  George’s  experience  of  office, 
if  not  of  power,  has  been  long  and  variegated.  His 
political  training  has  run  in  that  groove  all  through. 
Lord  George  has  ruled  the  Queen’s  navy  ;  he  has 
been  chairman  of  the  School  Board  ;  and  for  six  years 
India  has  lain  under  his  sway7.  And  he  has  not  yet 
learnt  the  elementary  maxim  of  human  government ; 
either  take  your  critic  completely  into  your  confidence 
or  keep  him  entirely  out  of  it ;  nor  yet  this,  never  give 
reasons  for  a  decision.  We  confess  we  should  have 
thought  the  latter  would  rather  appeal  to  Lord  George. 
He  was  perfectly  entitled  to  take  his  stand  on  the  letter 
of  the  contract  between  the  India  Office  and  the  dis¬ 
missed  teachers  and  refuse  point  blank  to  discuss  the 
question  either  with  them  or  with  the  public.  That  might 
have  been  arbitrary  but  it  would  have  been  legitimate. 
“  I .  exercised  my  discretion”  is  a  fair  and  conclusive 
answer  to  critics  of  an  official  in  whom  discretion  is 
admittedly  vested  ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  hint  at  reasons 
for  that  discretion,  which  may  imply  a  great  deal  more 
or  a  great  deal  less  than  the  words  used  actually7  carry. 

Lord  George  Hamilton  has  completely  shaken  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Coopers  Hill  College,  one  of  the  few  State- 
controlled  educational  institutions  in  this  country  which 
has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  good.  He  has  at  the 
same  time  completely  destroyed  confidence  in  himself; 
for,  as  Lord  Kelvin  reminded  him,  he  had  given  an 
emphatic  testimonial  to  the  excellence  of  the  college 
only  last  year.  Now  he  comes  to  us  and  tells  us  that 
the  college  has  always  been  a  financial  failure, 
a  dead  weight  of  expense  ;  that  the  teaching  has  been 
a  failure,  otherwise  the  dismissals  wTould  ipso  facto  be 
unjustifiable  ;  that  the  discipline  and  order  have  been 
defective.  The  public  puts  these  strictures  against 
Lord  George’s  former  commendations,  as  also  against 
the  almost  uniformly7  favourable  account  of  Coopers 
Hill  men,  given  by  Indian  administrators  who  have 
seen  them  at  work.  It  is  one  of  the  things  that  most 
strike  an  inquirer  that,  whereas  without  any  exception 
everyone  in  a  position  to  know  condemns  Sandhurst, 
everyone  has  had  a  good  word  to  say  for  Coopers 
Hill.  Putting  these  different  accounts  together,  how 
can  the  public  know  where  it  is  ?  The  college  may 
have  been  a  failure,  but  the  public  w7ill  at  any  rate 
insist  that,  if  it  has  hitherto  been  the  victim  of 
an  optimistic  illusion,  it  will  now  know  the  whole 
truth.  Neither  Lord  George  Hamilton  nor  the  entire 
Government  can  stop  it,  except  by  making  resistance 
to  an  Inquiry  an  issue  of  resignation,  whereby7  the 
Government  might  gain  its  point  but  would  lose  its 
own  soul,  and  possibly  something  more  substantial 
with  it. 

We  do  not  say  that  there  can  be  no  case  for  these 
dismissals,  but  the  case  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  been 
proved  ;  and  where,  in  our  opinion,  it  has  been  proved, 
it  is  a  stronger  case  against  the  Department  than  against 
the  teachers.  We  agree  that  it  is  absurd  to  retain  as  a 
lecturer  a  man  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  yet  only 
last  year  when  the  accountant  dismissed  was  over 
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seventy-four  years  old,  Lord  George  could  testify  to  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  College  !  Had  the  proper 
authorities  even  attempted  to  do  their  duty  in  the 
past,  none  of  this  unpleasant  business  could  have 
arisen.  A  resigning  age  with  pension  would  have 
been  fixed  ;  nor  would  they  have  retained  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  as  well  as  his  assistant,  if  only 
the  assistant  was  necessary,  nor  have  burdened  the 
college  with  a  superfluous  electrical  professor,  if  a 
demonstrator  was  all  that  was  wanted.  As  to 
whether  these  sundry  professors  were  needed  or  not 
and  whether  they  taught  well  or  badly,  we  shall  express 
no  opinion  ;  we  prefer  to  wait  for  the  facts  the  Inquiry 
will  bring  out.  But  if  Lord  Kelvin  is  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  proposed  in  future  to  retain  in  the  curriculum 
electrical  engineering  but  to  withdraw  the  teaching  of 
the  science  applied,  then  at  least  in  one  instance  the 
India  Office  has  put  itself  educationally  and  intellec¬ 
tually  simply  beneath  contempt. 

Even  if  the  merits  as  between  the  Department  and 
the  teachers  are  on  the  side  of  the  Department,  the 
matter  does  not  end  there  ;  a  fact  which  neither  the 
Secretary  of  State  nor  the  Under  Secretary  nor  any  of 
their  colleagues  seem  to  realise.  Lord  George,  indeed, 
seems  unable  to  conceive  that  there  can  be  anything  for 
which  a  nice  sum  in  cash  down  cannot  make  amends. 
He  parades  the  compensation  figures  at  which  these 
gentlemen  are  respectively  assessed  as  though  they  must 
necessarily  be  a  final  answer  to  a  grievance  which  goes 
more  to  reputation  than  to  pocket.  The  India  Office 
needs  to  be  informed  that  the  secret  of  educational  reform 
lies  in  the  calibre  of  the  teachers  and  in  nothing  else  ;  that 
no  superior  man  will  enter  the  teaching  profession,  if  he 
thinks  he  is  liable  to  ejectment  which,  being  legal, 
leaves  him  without  redress,  and,  being  summary,  by  in¬ 
sinuation  leaves  him  without  character.  The  effect  of 
these  dismissals  of  really  distinguished  scientists  will  be 
felt  right  through  the  whole  educational  movement.  So 
much  so  that  had  they  been  statesmen  who  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  interests  of  Coopers  Hill 
required  the  absence  of  these  professors  and  lecturers, 
they  would  have  contrived  to  get  them  away  without 
annoyance  to  the  professors  themselves  and  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  teaching  profession  or  the  public. 
It  might  have  been  a  delicate  task,  but  it  would  not  have 
been  beyond  the  wit  of  men  of  ordinary  capacity. 

There  is  now  but  one  thing  to  be  done  :  grant  a  full 
Inquiry  ;  it  may  prove  the  Government  case,  when 
Lord  George  Hamilton  and  Lord  Hardwicke  should  be 
mightily  pleased  ;  it  may  prove  the  professors’  case, 
when  justice  will  be  done.  One  mistake  we  do  hope 
the  Government  will  avoid  ;  that  is,  struggling  against 
this  concession  until  it  can  no  longer  be  granted  with 
any  kind  of  grace  If  political  maxims  are  wasted  on  the 
Minister  for  India,  there  may  be  other  members  of  the 
Cabinet  able  to  appreciate  the  force  of  this  moral  : — 
“  Fling  wide  the  gate  to  that  which  else  will  enter  at 
the  breach.” 


THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  QUESTION. 

HE  Liverpool  Bill  was  seen  to  be  either  futile  or 
mischievous  because  it  implied  the  claim  of  the 
State  to  impose  its  will  on  the  Church  even  in  regard  to 
religious  teaching  and  liturgical  practice,  and  because 
the  avowed  object  of  passing  it  is  to  deprive  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  incumbents  of  their  benefices.  In  short 
it  attempts  an  impossible  task  in  an  improper  way. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
by  improving  the  law  of  Church  discipline.  And  two 
main  principles  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

First  the  Church  and  not  the  State  must  determine 
what  is  the  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Church’s 
formularies  both  in  respect  of  theological  doctrine 
and  of  liturgical  practice.  The  ecclesiastical  Courts 
must  therefore  be  reformed  of  course  and  neces¬ 
sarily  with  the  consent  of  Parliament  ;  but  on 
a  plan  approved  by  the  Convocations.  Secondly, 
the  main  use  of  ecclesiastical  Courts  in  matters 
of  ritual  and  doctrine  can  never  be  coercive.  Depriva¬ 
tion  may  effectually  rid  the  Church  of  a  few  recalcitrant 
clergy  ;  but  it  is  no  use  against  a  strong  body  of 
opinion.  It  is  a  serviceable  remedy  against  individuals 
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not  against  a  party.  But  Courts  which  really  had  a 
right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church  would  exercise 
a  great  influence,  quite  independent  of  any  penalties. 
The  wide  acceptance  of  the  Lambeth  opinions  and  the 
obedience  which  has  been  rendered  to  episcopal  injunc¬ 
tions  show  how  much  can  be  done  by  moral  authority 
unsupported  by  any  fear  of  punishment.  Some 
have  disobeyed  ;  but  though  they  attract  more 
notice  they  are,  it  would  seem,  much  less  numerous 
than  those  who  have  obeyed  against  their  own 
inclination.  A  properly  constituted  ecclesiastical 
Court  might  have  had  a  still  greater  success.  And 
certainly  the  Privy  Council  vested  with  no  matter 
how  much  coercive  power  would  have  had  a  much 
smaller  one.  Before  all  things  we  must  bring  ourselves 
to  understand  that  in  regard  to  matters  about  which 
good  men  differ  the  main  use  of  ecclesiastical  Courts  is 
as  courts  of  arbitration.  Their  coercive  jurisdiction 
can  only  be  helpful  in  rare  and  peculiar  cases. 

Thus  both  theoretical  and  practical  considerations 
point  to  abolishing  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  substituting  some  Court  constituted 
with  the  full  consent  and  approval  of  the  Church  and 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  Churchmen.  But  it  is  a 
most  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  ordinary  citizen 
that  such  a  step  is  indispensable  if  discipline  in  the 
Church  of  England  is  to  be  strengthened.  He  gene¬ 
rally  holds  to  certain  maxims  with  a  firmness  altogether 
divorced  from  intelligent  comprehension.  “  Lawyers 
are  more  fair  and  impartial  not  like  ecclesiastics  ”  he 
thinks  ;  although  in  fact  no  one  is  impartial 
about  religious  matters.  “Lawyers  are  the  proper 
people  to  interpret  documents  ”  he  goes  on  ;  for¬ 
getting  that,  if  so,  lawyers  alone  should  formulate 
creeds  or  even  preach  expository  sermons,  for 
all  theology  depends  on  interpretation.  But  so  far, 
it  would  not  be  impossible  to  meet  the  ordinary  citizen’s 
objections  at  least  to  some  extent  ;  for  lawyers  might 
well  be  used  in  Courts  sitting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  But  the  ordinary  citizen  has  another 
maxim  which  is  much  more  seriously  erroneous.  “  It 
is  quite  right  ”  he  says  “for  the  Church  to  make  her 
own  laws  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State;  but  when  it 
comes  to  interpreting  them  it  should  be  left  to  the  King’s 
judges.”  This  is  the  vital  mistake.  The  ordinary  citizen 
cannot  be  brought  to  believe  that  to  interpret  a 
doubtful  law  is  to  change  it.  Eminent  jurists  have 
long  ago  pointed  out  that  this  is  so.  Justinian  or  his 
advisers  poured  scorn  on  those  who  disputed  it.  And 
it  may  be  found  very  clearly  stated  in  Sir  Henry 
Maine’s  “  Ancient  Law  ”  and  in  Lord  Macaulay’s 
“  Notes  on  the  Indian  Penal  Code.”  But  the  ordinary 
citizen  ignores  the  testimony  of  eminent  jurists.  It 
seems  more  strange  that  he  should  disregard  the 
familiar  phrase  “judge-made  ”  law,  the  plain  fact  that 
a  vast  part  of  the  law  of  the  country  has  been  built  up  by 
judicial  decisions  and  most  of  all  the  history  of  his  beloved 
and  honoured  British  Constitution.  The  British  Con¬ 
stitution  has  grown,  as  it  is  poetically  said,  “broaden¬ 
ing  down  from  precedent  to  precedent.”  Its  whole 
character  has  been  changed,  and  the  vast  gap  that 
separates  the  power  of  Henry  VIII.  from  that  of 
Edward  VII.  has  been  spanned  only  to  a  very  slight  ex¬ 
tent  by  express  or  formal  transfers  of  authority  from  the 
Crown.  The  Constitution  has  not  been  altered  by 
enactment,  it  has  been  interpreted.  And  custom  has  com¬ 
pleted  what  interpretation  has  begun.  Theall-important 
first  steps  of  the  development  were  wrought  by  those 
who  honestly  believed  they  were  only  declaring  the  old 
Constitution.  And  the  Constitution  that  has  so  developed 
narrowly  escaped  in  the  seventeenth  century  being 
transformed  in  an  opposite  direction  by  the  interpreta¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  Courts  of  law.  The  numerous  deci¬ 
sions  in  favour  of  the  Crown  given  under  the  Stuart 
dynasty  would  probably  have  made  the  monarchy 
absolute  had  not  James  II.  by  his  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  and  his  attacks  on  the  Church  of 
England  produced  the  Revolution.  The  constitutional 
history  of  the  country  alone  more  than  proves  how 
important  are  the  changes  which  may  be  worked  by 
process  of  interpretation. 

It  is  perhaps  not  beyond  hope  that  argument  mayr 
at  last  convince  the  ordinary  citizen  that  if  he  thinks 
the  Church  ought  to  be  consulted  about  any  change  in 
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her  laws  he  cannot  justify  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
of  the  Privy  Council.  But  his  ingrained  distrust  of 
ecclesiastics  will  probably  always  prevent  his  consent¬ 
ing  to  put  matters  of  property,  such  as  are  involved  in 
the  deprivation  of  a  clergyman,  beyond  the  control  of 
the  secular  Courts.  A  compromise  might  be  found  in 
allowing  the  Church  Courts  to  give  what  judgment 
they  pleased  in  ecclesiastical  suits  ;  but  if  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  pass  a  sentence  involving  temporal  loss  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
This  would  place  the  Church  of  England  in  the  same 
position  as  any  non-established  religious  body  in  the 
Empire. 

The  last  sentence  brings  to  mind  a  final  objection 
which  the  ordinary  citizen  makes  to  the  reform  here 
indicated.  “You  want,”  he  says,  “to  keep  the 
Church  established  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it 
the  advantages  of  a  ‘free’  Church.”  Why  not?  The 
object  we  all  have  is  to  do  good  to  the  Church.  Why 
should  not  we  combine  for  her  benefit  the  advantages 
of  all  systems  ?  But  the  implied  suggestion  that  no 
established  Church  has  its  own  Courts  with  a  free 
jurisdiction  is  false.  Not  to  mention  foreign  Churches, 
the  established  Church  of  Scotland  has  an  even 
greater  measure  of  free  authority  than  is  here 
suggested.  For  from  her  Courts,  whether  from 
judgment  or  sentence,  there  is  no  appeal  to  any 
State  tribunal.  The  State  in  Scotland  is  content 
to  be  the  zealous  and  obedient  servant  of  the  Church 
Courts.  Singular,  surely  it  is,  that  as  he  crosses  the 
Tweed  the  ordinary  citizen’s  enthusiasm  for  a  “  trained 
lawyer”  mysteriously  disappears.  In  North  Britain  he 
is  content  to  trust  the  supreme  decision  of  ecclesiastical 
suits  to  an  assembly  consisting  partly  of  ministers  of 
religion  partly  of  “elders” — ordained  persons,  that  is 
to  say,  who  have  no  exact  parallels  in  England  but 
who  most  resemble  the  “ecclesiastically-minded  lay¬ 
men  ”  of  the  South.  What  would  be  said  of  such  a 
tribunal  if  it  sat  in  London  ? 

The  force  of  argument  is  strongly  in  favour  of  erect¬ 
ing  free  Church  Courts  in  England  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
argument  by  itself  that  it  is  wise  to  look  to  overcome 
the  prejudices  which  are  arrayed  against  such  a  reform. 
More  is  to  be  hoped  from  experience.  There  is  in 
truth  no  workable  alternative.  It  is  the  plain  truth 
that  the  Privy  Council  cannot  effectually  exercise  its 
jurisdiction.  The  party  opposed  to  it  are  too  strong 
and  would  certainly  triumph  in  a  conflict.  The  danger 
is  that  in  the  fight  ill-feeling  would  be  developed  which 
■might  end  in  breaking  up  the  Church. 

Hugh  Cecil. 


AMNESTY,  ALCOHOL,  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

VEN  in  our  superannuation  we  expect  to  remember 
that  amazing  day'  in  June  iSgg  when,  after  many 
an  effort,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  managed  to  “rally 
round  ”  him — almost  like  Mr.  Veneering — the  colleagues 
who  were  to  form  the  government  of  “  la  Defense 
Republicaine.”  For  quite  a  week  he  had  been  in  quest 
of  mutual  friends.  Secretaries  like  Boots  and  Brewer 
must  have  dashed  about  in  cabs  to  see  “how  things 
looked.”  Perhaps  a  Podsnap  or  a  Tremlow  or  a  Lady 
Tippins  helped  ;  certain  is  it  that  the  cry  was  :  “  We 
must  work  ”  Still,  it  was  not  a  question  of  capturing 
an  obscure  and  undisputed  corner  like  Pocket-Breeches  ; 
the  mere  mention  of  a  nobleman — a  foreign  edition  of 
Tremlow’s  chief,  Lord  Snigsworth  of  Snigsworth  Park 
— so  far  from  winning  the  contest,  would  have  proved 
disastrous  at  such  a  revolutionary  moment.  Nation¬ 
alism,  already  represented  by  several  bodies,  threatened 
Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity.  It  had  become  a  matter 
of  “saving”  the  Republic  by  the  suppression  of 
conspiracies,  the  immediate  introduction  of  reform  and 
order.  And  so  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  hastened  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  :  seeking  colleagues,  pleading  and 
persuading,  calling  up  M.  Loubet  on  the  Elysee 
telephone  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  And 
consequently  the  Nationalists,  watching  his  dilemma, 
gleefully  predicted  that  he  would  fail,  and  that 
M.  Loubet,  like  President  Gr^vy,  would  be  compelled 
to  resign  through  want  of  ministers.  And  still  the 
crise  ”  continued;  and  all  the  time  the  cry  was: 


“We  must  work.”  And  again  the  Nationalists 
rejoiced  ;  and  yet,  in  the  end,  the  Republic  became 
possessed  of  a  respectful  if  peculiar  ministry.  Away 
went  M.  Dupuy  :  in  came  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  with 
such  oddly  assorted  companions  as  M.  Millerand  and 
General  Galliffet.  And  Paris  laughed.  And  Paris 
worked  forward  to  another  “  crise,”  always  “to  take 
place  on  next  interpellation  day.”  And  Paris  laid 
wagers,  invariably  against  the  Cabinet’s  stability.  And, 
in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  the  Nationalists  pounded  on 
their  desks,  shook  their  fists,  insulted  their  opponents 
like  vulgar  schoolboys,  saying,  “  Coward.  Liar. 
Traitor.  Yah.  Booh  ”...  but  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau, 
stimulated  by  a  vote  of  confidence,  “  rallied  round  ”  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-six,  only  repeated  Veneering’s 
stirring  cry  :  “  We  must  work.”  Gradually,  as  the 
majority  increased,  severe  measures  were  employed  to 
depose  the  most  redoubtable  enemies  of  the  Republic. 
The  new  “Patriotism”  was  checked.  Skilful  man¬ 
oeuvring  accomplished  the  fall  of  Fort  Chabrol,  and 
thus  cast  ridicule  on  Antisemitism.  The  condemnation 
at  Rennes,  followed  by  the  pardon,  so  satisfied  Parisians 
that  they  said  unanimously,  “  N’en  parlons  plus.” 
But  the  Premier,  instead  of  idling  after  all  this  agitation, 
contemplated  new  reforms,  continued  his  campaign : 
“Excelsior”  had  become  his  battle-cry,  his  motto. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  his  Exhibition  duties,  he  brooded, 
planned.  Speeches — dozens  of  them — did  not  prostrate 
him.  Dinners  did  not  disturb  his  digestion.  Toasts 
brought  him  no  headache  in  the  morning.  Fresh  and 
determined,  in  spite  of  the  revelries,  he  mastered  the 
two  new  bills  that  were  to  startle  the  Palais  Bourbon  in 
November.  Skilfully,  he  explained  them  ;  proudly  he 
announced  their  passing  to  M.  Loubet — “  La  Loi  sur 
les  Boissons,”  and  that  amical,  forgiving  measure, 
“  L’Amnistie ;  ”  then  returning  to  the  theme  of  his 
famous  speech  at  Toulouse,  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau 
presented  the  Chamber  with  the  most  audacious,  the 
most  sensational  of  all  his  reforms,  “La  Loi  sur  les 
Associations.” 

To-day  Paris  still  jokes  and  gesticulates  over  all  this 
important  legislation  ;  and  we,  holding  our  usual 
inquest,  our  “  enquete,”  encounter  old  acquaintances 
eloquent  and  agitated.  Perhaps  the  full  significance  of 
the  measures  did  not  dawn  upon  them  in  the  beginning  : 
they  were  bewildered,  befogged  a  little  while  ago.  But 
now  that  the  Press  has  explained  obscurities,  the 
Parisian — more  or  less  enlightened — is  fascinated  by  the 
Amnesty,  Alcohol,  and  Associations  :  and  so  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  when  a  passer-by  jogs  your  elbow  or 
jerks  your  hat  with  his  umbrella  over  your  eye,  he,  in 
his  apologies,  will  ask  you  to  deem  the  offence  white¬ 
washed,  himself  excused,  by  virtue  of  the  Amnesty  ; 
and  that  when  a  priest  appears,  or  a  monk,  or  a  bearded 
missionary,  the  Parisian  will  watch  all  three  with  a  new 
interest  and  wonder  curiously  how  they  are  feeling . 
“  Monsieur  l’Abbd  est  triste,”  observes  a  boulevardier. 
“  Monsieur  l’Abbe  ne  dira  jamais  de  messes  pour 
Waldeck-Rousseau,”  declares  another.  “  Monsieur 
1’Abbd  se  trouve  dans  l’embarras,”  replies  a  friend.  But 
“  Monsie”r  l’Abbd  ”  (visibly)  is  neither  sad  nor  embar¬ 
rassed  ;  imperturbably  he  passes  on,  smiling — leaving 
his  critics  to  dilute  their  absinthe  with  water. 
And  they  pour  slowly,  reflectively— for  absinthe, 
burdened  by  a  new  duty,  is  ten  centimes  dearer  per 
draught  than  before.  And  they  glance  at  their  saucer, 
which  marks  fifty  centimes  instead  of  forty  ;  and  as 
they  pour  and  as  they  glance,  they  wonder  how  the 
difference  will  affect  the  life  of  Paris.  “Only  Mont¬ 
martre  will  suffer,”  says  one.  “  I  must  contradict  you,” 
replies  his  friend,  “  but  demand  pardon  through  the 
Amnesty.”  And,  pardoned  immediately,  he  explains 
that  barbers  also  will  suffer  .  .  .  how?  .  .  .  because 
each  barber’s  “friction,”  or  dry  shampoo,  contains 
alcohol.  All  coiffeurs  complain,  therefore  ;  and  their 
clients  also.  “  Frictions”  will  soon  become  a  luxury, 
a  monthly  instead  of  a  weekly  pleasure.  One  will 
reflect  before  enjoying  a  “friction.”  One  will  look 
forward  to  it  as  a  rare,  an  extravagant  indulgence. 
One  may  even  be  obliged,  if  times  are  bad,  to  wash 
one’s  hair  at  home  over  a  basin,  with  vulgar  soap  and 
water.  “  Pardon,”  interrupts  a  third.  “  You  benefit 
also  by  the  Amnesty,”  replies  the  friend.  And  so  the 
third  boulevardier  explains  that  since  the  greater  par 
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.of  the  duty  on  wine  and  beer  has  been  removed, 
coiffeurs  will  make  essences  out  of  those  two  fluids  ; 
-and  that  new  “frictions”  will  thus  be  introduced,  and 
that  they  will  be  as  cheap  as  the  old  ones  and  far  more 
pure.  “  Gargon,”  cries  a  consommateur,  “another 
..absinthe.”  “  Bien,”  replies  the  waiter.  “  You 
will  grow  rich  on  all  these  extra  ten  centimes,” 
continues  the  consommateur  laughing.  “  Yes,” 
answers  the  waiter,  “  and  then  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  will  make  a  law  on  cafes  and  accuse  them  of 
concealing  as  many  millions  as  the  Associations.”  .  .  .  . 
Across  the  bridges,  on  the  Rive  Gauche,  the  same  topic 
interests  the  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter.  Since  they 
prefer  beer  to  absinthe  the  new  duty  does  not  trouble 
them  ;  they  are  only  affected  (and  happily)  by  the 
reduction.  In  fact,  they  exaggerate  it  :  one  would  think 
that  bock  had  become  so  common,  so  worthless  as  to 
be  literally  given  away.  “  Bock,”  cries  Paul,  “  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  wine  that  once  flowed  gratu¬ 
itously  from  fountains,  and  is  just  as  plentiful.  All 
may  sip  it  ;  no  one  need  be  thirsty.  And  it  is  to 
Waldeck  that  we  owe  this  generosity  ;  and  since  no 
.priest,  no  monk,  no  missionary  will  bless  him  or  pray 
for  him,  it  is  for  us  to  accomplish  those  duties,  for  us 

to - .”  “Tres  bien,  tres  bien,”  interrupts  a  voice  ; 

and  Paul,  turning,  recognises  Verlaine’s  brother, 
Voltaire’s  double — Bibi  la  Puree.  “Gratitude,  O  Bibi, 
is  sublime,”  says  Paul,  “and  you  indeed  have  reason  to 
revere  Waldeck-Rousseau  :  for  you,  before  all  others, 
have  benefited  by  the  Amnesty.”  And  Bibi  bows.  And 
Bibi  agrees.  And  Bibi  assumes  a  Napoleonic  attitude, 
his  haughtiest  expression.  And  then  each  son, 
each  daughter  of  Miarger  understands  that,  through 
the  Amnesty,  all  Bibi’s  sins  against  umbrellas  have  been 
blotted  out,  and  that  all  umbrellas  (obtained  however 
criminally)  before  the  establishment  of  the  Amnesty  are 
his  own  :  and  that  he  stands  spotless  and  impeccable 
now,  and  that  no  one  in  this  world  may  reproach  him 
•with  his  past. 

Confused,  we  approach  Montmartre  ;  and,  during 
,our  progress  up  the  Hectic  Hill,  dread  the  coming 
references  to  Associations,  Alcohol,  and  Amnesty.  We 
have  begun  to  hate  all  three.  We  are  haunted  by 
them.  They  dog  our  footsteps,  one  after  the  other  : 
each  passer-by  mentions  one  of  them.  And  we  hasten  : 
and  so  are  jostled  or  jostle  someone  :  and  so  hear  either 
“  Pardon — Amnistie”  or  (odious  insult)  “They  (us)  will 
.soon  leave  off  taking  too  much  alcohol,”  and  we  pass  a 
.priest  :  and  find  ourselves  staring  curiously  at  him  like 
others.  And  so  we  reach  the  summit  still  pursued  by  : 
Amnesty,  Alcohol,  Associations.  In  cabarets  satirical 
singers  congratulate  criminals,  chaff  drunkards,  pity 
priests.  Fursy — ■  “  chansonnier  rosse  ”  —  is  singing 
about  “  Waldeck  ”  in  the  old  “  Chat  Noir  ;  ”  Jean  de  la 
Bataille  (!),  in  the  “  Ane  Rouge,”  analyses  the  emotions 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  in  Heaven,  Death,  and  Hell  appropriate 
references  are  made  by  the  angels,  undertakers,  and 
devils.  And  we  hurry  to  and  fro,  always  pursued  ;  and 
come  upon  pale,  shattered  men  in  silent  cabarets  sipping 
their  absinthe  thirstily  :  and  hear  from  the  waiter  that 
their  indulgence  in  that  dangerous  draught  must  cease, 
“  because  two  sous  are  valuable  ”  on  the  Hectic  Hill. 
“Think,”  says  the  waiter,  “they  take  ten  absinthes  a 
day.  They  will  not  be  able  to  afford  the  extra  franc.” 
But  the  saucers  tell  another  tale  :  they  stand  as  high  as 
ever  ;  and  the  faces  of  the  men  get  paler  and  paler,  and 
their  eyes  begin  to  shine  with  an  almost  lurid  light — and 
‘the  drinking  goes  on  and  on,  bringing  “  enervement,” 
turning  tempers,  provoking  quarrels.  Time  passes ; 
and,  although  the  day  has  not  yet  broken,  the  lamps  in 
the  streets  are  put  out.  On  the  Place  Pigalle  a  drunken 
woman,  flashily  dressed,  is  arrested  for  “disorderly 
conduct.”  She  protests:  and  is  taken  by  the  arm. 
She  struggles  :  and  is  carried  off  by  force — screaming 

Amnistie.”  Cabmen,  watching  the  spectacle,  laugh  ; 
.and  idle  policemen  answer  with  a  grin.  “  Alcohol,” 
■shouts  a  Montmartrois.  “  Pas  d’Amnistie,”  replies 
another.  “  Mais  void  les  Associations,”  cries  a  third. 
.And  we,  turning  round,  encounter  a  priest  who,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  anxious  woman,  has  evidently  been  sum¬ 
moned  by  her  to  assist  consolingly  at  some  sad,  some 
tragic  death. 


THE  SENTIMENT  OF  CLEANLINESS. 

LEANLINESS  is  one  of  the  moral  duties  as  to 
which,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  the  upper 
classes  of  society  are  most  nearly  unanimous  ;  and  a 
recognition  of  it  is  rapidly  spreading  itself  through 
other  classes  also.  Public  baths  are  becoming  every 
year  more  popular  ;  the  humblest  of  suburban  villas 
invariably  now  has  its  bath-room ;  and  the  City 
clerk  to-day  regards  as  necessaries  means  of  clean¬ 
ing  his  body  from  head  to  foot,  which  Lord  Chester¬ 
field  or  even  Louis  XIV.  would  have  regarded  as 
meaningless  superfluities.  This  movement  in  favour 
of  cleanliness  is  not  confined  to  England.  No  man 
of  middle  age,  who  has  known  the  Continent  since 
his  childhood,  can  fail  to  perceive  its  influence  in 
every  European  country.  Every  Continental  hotel  and 
chateau  bears  witness  to  it ;  and  its  progress  is 
equally  evident  in  the  houses  of  Continental  monarchs; 
as  those  are  aware  who  have  been  familiar  with  the 
Winter  Palace  at  S.  Petersburg.  It  is,  however,  in 
England  that  the  movement  has  had  its  origin.  In 
England  we  ourselves  can  most  easily  trace  its  course  ; 
and  in  England  it  has  reached  its  fullest- — some 
will  say  its  most  exaggerated — development.  Any 

English  house  which  is  three  generations  old,  the 
furniture  of  which  has  not  been  completely  modernised, 
will  present  us  with  visible  records  of  the  condition  of 
things  from  which  the  movement  in  question  has  now 
carried  us  so  far.  In  any  such  house,  whatever  else 
may  be  antique,  the  entire  system  of  sanitation  at  all 
events  will  be  quite  new.  Traditions  will  survive  of 
the  days  when  a  morning  tub  was  an  innovation  ;  and 
the  foot-pans,  with  their  large  jugs,  which  still  glimmer 
under  the  washing-stands,  will  remind  us  of  the  period, 
chronologically  not  remote,  when  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  clean  the  human  extremities,  and  ablution 
of  the  entire  person  was  regarded  as  a  superfluous  rite, 
or  was,  in  practice,  a  rare  one. 

What  then  is  the  meaning  of  this  movement  which 
has,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  greatly  changed  our  entire 
habits  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  one  of  the  most 
intimate  and  familiar  forms  of  conduct?  There  is  a 
partial  answer  to  the  question,  which  is  at  once  obvious 
and  simple.  The  movement  has  been  caused,  or  at 
least  accelerated,  by  the  development  of  medical  and 
sanitary  science,  and  it  has,  on  scientific  grounds,  been 
largely  justified  by  its  results.  All  kinds  of  diseases, 
whose  origin  was  formerly  misunderstood,  have  been 
traced  to  contaminated  air,  or  deficient  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness  :  and  though  modern  science,  in  protecting  us 
against  the  dangers  thus  arising,  sometimes  re-intro¬ 
duces  them  in  a  new  and  more  insidious  form,  they  are 
on  the  whole  being  greatly  and  increasingly  minimised. 
But  this  utilitarian  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  a 
partial  explanation  only.  It  throws  no  light  on  that 
sentimental  attachment  to  cleanliness  which  is  distinct 
from  its  approval  and  practice  based  on  utilitarian 
grounds. 

The  sentiment  of  cleanliness  has  existed  at  all  times, 
though  in  some  ages  and  in  some  races  it  has  been 
strongly  developed,  while  in  others  it  is  to  be  traced 
only  in  almost  imperceptible  rudiments.  It  existed  in 
England  in  days  when  the  necessary  tub  was  unknown, 
and  when  the  germ  had  not  yet  been  dreamed  of.  It 
has  been  developed  since  those  days,  but  it  has 
certainly  not  been  created.  It,  no  doubt,  has  always 
— as  it  was  amongst  the  Jews — been  consciously  or 
unconsciously  associated,  with  some  general  sanitary 
experience  ;  but  it  has  constantly  exhibited  a  natural 
tendency  to  become  fastidious,  fanciful,  and  passionate 
to  a  degree  which  is  not  explicable  by  any  utilitarian 
wisdom,  whether  consciously  acquired  or  unconsciously 
inherited.  The  Jewish  Rabbis,  for  example,  would 
never,  in  this  connexion,  have  deduced  from  the  Mosaic 
Law  their  grotesquely  interesting  interpretations  of  it,  if 
they  had  not  been  prompted  and  guided  by  some 
curious  human  instinct,  with  whose  origin  the  Law 
had  nothing  to  do.  One  Rabbinical  party,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  reminded  us,  maintained  that  a  cup 
must  be  washed  before  it  was  filled  with  wine,  because 
otherwise  the  cup  and  the  wine  would  be  rendered 
unclean  by  the  perspiration  of  the  fingers,  which  would 
remain  clinging  to  the  cup.  Another  party  main- 
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tained  that  this  view  was  erroneous,  and  endeavoured 
to  demonstrate  that  the  real  danger  to  be  obviated  was 
the  contamination  of  the  fingers  by  the  cup.  They 
accordingly  taught  that  the  proper  time  for  washing  the 
hands  was  not  before  the  filling  of  the  cup,  but  after  it. 
One  school  taught  that  after  the  hands  were  wiped,  the 
towel  should  be  placed  on  the  table,  and  not  on  a 
cushion,  lest  the  perspiration  of  the  hands  should 
contaminate  the  cushion,  and  the  cushion  in  turn 
contaminate  whatever  touched  it.  Another  school 
taught  that  equally  terrible  consequences  might  arise 
from  using  the  table  as  a  rest  for  the  dirty  towel  ; 
because  the  impure  towel  might  be  made  yet  more 
impure  by  the  table,  which  would  thus  infect  the 
perspiration  which  the  unfortunate  towel  had  imbibed, 
and  render  legally  impure  any  hands  that  might  touch 
it  subsequently.  Another  matter  of  dispute  between 
these  two  schools  was  whether  a  servant  who  was 
sweeping  a  house  with  a  broom  would  contaminate  the 
broom  with  his  hands,  or  have  his  hands  contaminated 
by  the  broom  ;  and  whether,  consequently,  in  the 
interests  of  legal  purity,  he  ought  to  wash  his  hands 
before  touching  the  handle,  or  afterwards. 

The  modern  Englishman  may  congratulate  himself 
on  being  free  from  these  pious  scruples  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  he  has  in  his  nature  the  instinct 
which  alone  could  have  given  these  scruples  any 
possible  meaning ;  and  this  is  a  horror  of  what 
he  regards  as  dirt,  for  its  own  sake,  quite  apart 
from  either  its  unhealthiness  or  its  unsightliness. 
He  detests  it,  no  doubt,  on  these  latter  grounds  as  well. 
A  dirty  street,  or  an  obviously  dirty  man,  rouses  in  him 
ideas  of  all  kinds  of  infection  ;  and  dirt  on  his  coat,  or 
dust  on  his  varnished  boots,  offends  his  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  his  own  appearance,  as  a  coat  does  that  is  torn, 
or  boots  that  are  down  at  heel.  But  besides  these 
simple  feelings  there  is  another  that  goes  far  deeper — a 
feeling  expressed  in  his  indignant  shudder  of  revulsion 
at  the  thought  of  drinking  out  of  an  unwashed  wine¬ 
glass,  or  eating  with  an  unwashed  fork,  which  has  been 
used  by  another  person  ;  or  at  the  mark  of  a  footman’s 
thumb  on  the  rim  of  a  silver  plate.  This  feeling  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  too  numerous 
to  mention,  too  familiar  to  require  mentioning  ;  but  in 
all  such  cases  its  nature  is  essentially  the  same,  and 
there  is  an  essential  sameness  also  in  the  nature  of 
the  things  exciting  it.  The  origin  of  the  feeling  is 
dislike  to  physical  contact  with  others.  Some  people 
excite  this  feeling  in  us  more  keenly  ;  some  excite  it 
less  keenly.  Everybody  must  number  amongst  his 
acquaintances  some  individuals  with  whom  he  feels  it  is 
a  pollution  even  to  shake  hands,  though  he  may 
possibly  entertain  no  other  form  of  dislike  to  them. 
Most  of  us,  on  the  other  hand,  have  friends  whom  we 
might,  in  case  of  necessity,  forgive  for  handing  us  a  lump 
of  sugar  in  their 'fingers  ;  whilst  strong  affection  again, 
between  those  persons  who  are  parties  to  it,  suspends 
within  certain  limits,  the  operation  of  the  feeling  alto¬ 
gether,  or  even  inverts  its  character.  But  when  all 
allowance  has  been  made  for  exceptions  such  as  these, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  instinct  and  the  very  idea  of 
cleanliness,  point  to,  and  are  In  great  measure  the  ex¬ 
pression  of,  a  rooted  antipathy  in  the  brain  and  nerves 
of  the  individual  to  the  physical  personality  of  the  rest 
of  his  own  species.  The  sense  of  cleanliness  is,  as  we 
have  said,  a  composite  one  ;  but  this  curious  antipathy 
forms  one  of  its  strongest  elements.  From  it  this  sense 
derives  those  special  characteristics,  in  virtue  of  which 
violation  excites  not  only  disapprobation,  but  dis¬ 
gust.  From  a  wine-glass  whose  rim  had  a  slight 
smear  of  tar  on  it,  we  drink,  under  pressure  of  circum¬ 
stances,  with  resignation  if  not  with  pleasure  ;  but  from 
a  wine-glass  whose  rim  was  smeared  by  the  lips  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  we  should,  unless  dying  of  thirst, 
shrink  as  from  a  strong  emetic.  If  a  man  were  in  the 
habit  of  dropping  little  portions  of  sand  on  the  plates 
from  which  he  expected  his  guests  to  eat,  his  guests 
would  call  him  slovenly,  and  brush  away  the  sand  with 
their  napkins.  But  if  instead  of  dropping  sand  on  the 
plates,  it  was  his  habit  to  breathe  upon  them,  his  guests 
would  regard  him  as  a  monster,  and  consider  the  plates 
as  poisoned. 

What  can  be  the  origin  of  this  strongly  marked — 
this  almost  passionate  feeling?  The  detestation  of 


dirt  as  a  protest  against  conditions  that  are  unhealthy 
is  intelligible.  It  is  intelligible  also  as  a  pretext 
against  what  is  unsightly,  undignified,  inconsistent  with 
order  and  beauty.  The  elevation  of  personal  cleanli¬ 
ness  to  the  rank  of  a  moral  beauty  has  been  explained, 
with  some  plausibility,  as  an  expression  of  the  modern 
reaction  against  the  unreasonable  asceticism  which  was 
once  regarded  as  a  virtue,  and  which  prompted  the 
mediaeval  saint  to  look  on  dirt  as  a  condition  of  sanctity. 
But  we  are  not  aware  that  any  explanation  has  been 
attempted  of  the  instinct  that  prompts  men  to  identify 
the  most  repulsive  forms  of  dirt  with  any  trace  left  on 
external  objects  by  the  physical  contact  of  other  human 
beings.  Pessimists  may  say  that  this  inveterate  and 
widely  extended  instinct  disproves  the  reality  of  that 
brotherly  love  and  sympathy  which  forms,  according  to 
the  apostles  of  the  modern  religion  of  humanity,  a 
natural  bond  of  union  between  all  members  of  the 
human  race,  and  is  destined  to  express  itself  ultimately 
in  some  democratic  millennium.  Pessimists  may  say 
that  this  instinct  proves  that,  though  mutual  benevo¬ 
lence  between  men  is  doubtless  a  sentiment  which  has 
some  effect  on  human  affairs,  the  sentiment  of  mutual 
antipathy  is  not  only  more  universal,  but  is,  on  the 
whole,  incomparably  more  genuine  and  intense. 

For  the  origin  of  the  instinct  in  question  we 
do  not  pretend  to  account  ;  but  we  can  at  all 
events  suggest  a  plausible  answer  to  the  pessimist. 
If  a  man  resents,  as  a  clean  man  certainly  would  do, 
being  asked  to  drink  out  of  a  glass  which  has  just  been 
used  by  another,  or  to  eat  with  a  fork  which  has  just 
been  in  another’s  mouth,  or  to  use  a  handkerchief 
borrowed  from  another  who  has  a  bad  cold,  his  resent¬ 
ment  need  not  prove  that  his  antipathy  to  the 
personality  of  that  other  implies  any  antipathy  of  an 
anti-social  kind  ;  for  if  a  man  should  discern  that 
his  companion  was  less  particular  than  himself — if 
the  latter  should  show  himself  willing  to  eat  with  the 
unwashed  fork  which  a  moment  ago  had  been  in  the 
mouth  of  the  former — any  feeling  of  antipathy  would 
on  that  account  be  rendered  infinitely  more  acute 
than  if  the  companion  were  to  grow  green  with 
nausea  at  the  thought  of  touching  the  fork’s  handle, 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  other’s  hand.  A 
mutual  antipathy  therefore  can  hardly  divide  men,  if 
each  despises  the  other  in  proportion  as  he  finds  it 
absent  in  him,  and  thinks  him  a  decent  man  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  he  finds  it  present.  This  reflection,  it  is 
true,  is  no  answer  to  the  question  we  have  suggested  ; 
but  if  it  is  not  an  answer  to  us  in  our  curiosity,  it  may 
at  least  be  a  consolation  to  us  in  our  doubts. 


THE  RUSKIN  EXHIBITION.* 

USKIN  expressly  disclaimed  the  possession  of  any 
faculty  of  picture-making ;  he  was  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  born  painter  differs  in  kind  from  the 
made  painter  and  that  he  himself  was  not  born  with  the 
gift.  But  he  held  that  people  without  the  inventive  or 
composing  gift  might  be  trained  to  produce  drawing 
and  painting  that  would  have  its  uses,  and  the  practices 
he  recommends  in  several  of  his  books  are  addressed 
to  students  of  such  ordinary  faculties.  He  believed  in 
training  the  sight  by  such  study  to  be  more  precise  and 
fine  ;  thus  anyone  who  had  once  attended  to  the  form 
and  colours  of  a  peacock’s  feather  as  rigorously 
and  minutely  as  the  draughtsman  of  No.  164 
in  this  exhibition  would  have  both  learned  the 
thing  thoroughly  and  disciplined  his  eye  and  hand. 
Such  studies  therefore  were  to  be  a  part  of  gentle 
education.  But  Ruskin  hoped  for  an  application  of 
such  faculties  beyond  the  sharpening  of  the  individual 
eye.  Beside  the  imaginative  work  of  the  painter  he 
thought  a  more  modest  work  possible,  that  of  the 
historian.  He  saw  the  monuments  of  ancient  architec¬ 
ture  decaying  demolished  or  falsified  daily,  and  would 
fain  have  employed  an  army  of  draughtsmen  to  make 
veracious  records  of  their  aspect  before  it  was  too  late. 
He  saw  landscape  itself  dissolving,  the  mountains 
wearing  down,  the  glaciers  shrinking,  woods  and 

*  At  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-colours. 
Open  till  2  March. 
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rivers  and  the  very  sky  transformed  by  the  spread  of 
towns.  He  would  have  had  the  historians  chronicle 
the  old  countryside,  and  even  “bottle”  sunsets. 

How  much  of  this  programme  might  be  carried  out 
under  close  supervision  it  is  hard  to  say.  From  the 
fitful  industry  of  the  amateur  to  whom  the  books  were 
addressed  not  very  much  can  be  expected.  Ruskin 
trained  and  paid  a  certain  number  of  workers,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Rooke,  still  continues  to  draw  architecture 
on  his  principles.  I  should  say  that  the  number  of 
people  who  could  be  drilled  into  precise  technique  for 
perfectly  defined  imitative  work  is  very  much  greater 
than  is  generally  supposed.  But  the  rendering  of 
architectural  and  natural  form  required  by  the  pro¬ 
gramme  is  never  of  this  perfectly  simple  kind.  Judgment 
is  required  at  every  step  to  decide  which  forms  or 
tones  are  the  more  essential ;  the  man  who  possesses 
this  judgment  must  be  in  some  degree  an  artist,  and  in 
even  greater  degree  is  likely  to  have  the  artistic  am¬ 
bition  ;  he  will  break  off  at  an  early  stage  from  humble 
chronicling  into  more  or  less  successful  picture-making. 
It  was  with  such  natures  that  Ruskin’s  teaching  was 
bound  to  have  its  greatest  effect.  The  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Hunt  was  perhaps  the  most  eminent  in  a  generation  of 
painters  who  were  thus  affected.  On  one  side  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Turnerian  rhythm,  on  the  other  his 
conscience  was  heavy  with  a  debt  to  all  the  facts  of  a 
given  scene  ;  his  rainbow-picture  in  the  present  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  water-colours  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Gallery  is 
an  example  of  his  remarkable  gifts  as  a  chronicler  spent 
on  material  heartbreaking  to  the  pictorial  faculty  ;  it  is 
the  high-water  mark  of  a  mixed  artistic  and  scientific 
ideal. 

Ruskin,  clearsighted  about  his  own  limitations,  drew 
for  the  study  and  illustration  of  the  matter  of  his  books, 
with  results  unique  in  the  history  of  illustration. 
What  he  might  have  done  if  all  his  time  had  been  given 
to  “  history”  in  drawing,  this  most  interesting  collec¬ 
tion  shows,  and  also  the  difficulties  that  programme 
involved.  At  Oxford  he  was  already  a  respectable 
sketcher  with  the  pencil,  as  a  view  of  S.  Mary’s 
shows.  Continued  practice  carried  him  through  imita¬ 
tions  of  Prout  and  others  to  the  remarkable  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  No.  6  Abbeville  (?  of  1868).  The 
“history”  in  this  drawing  was  evidently  the  more 
palatable  and  easy  to  pursue  because  the  subject  fell 
into  a  grand  disposition  whose  rhythm  is  helped  out 
by  the  line  of  baskets  and  market-stuff  in  the  foreground. 
The  proportion  and  skill  with  which  the  myriad  detail  of 
the  distant  church  is  rendered  against  the  nearer  houses 
are  very  striking.  This  and  some  other  drawings 
of  the  same  kind  used  to  be  in  the  Oxford  collection 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  remain  there.  Such  drawing 
is,  for  its  purpose,  the  true  mean  between  an  architect’s 
T-square  reconstruction  of  facades,  and  the  pictur¬ 
esqueness  which  curves  and  breaks  all  lines  impartially. 
In  this  the  tender  inclinations  that  lines  of  building 
take  with  time  are  studied,  giving  the  look  of  growth 
and  old  settling. 

Another  admirable  kind  of  drawing  is  represented 
by  the  studies  of  Venetian  palaces  Nos.  2  and  10. 
Flere  a  single  wall  surface  is  drawn  and  the  different 
materials,  brick,  marble,  plaster  are  washed  with  tints 
that  indicate  their  local  colour.  Difficulties  accumulate 
when  this  system  of  outline  and  local  tint  is  abandoned 
for  the  attempt  to  give  the  surfaces  in  all  their  gradations 
of  tone,  colour  and  atmosphere.  The  temptation  was 
inevitable  to  one  who  loved  to  follow  out  the  delicate 
flamings  of  a  crystal  or  a  feather,  and  whose  pleasure 
in  architecture  was  so  bound  up  with  rich  incrustation 
and  tender  weathering  ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  sit  down 
and  paint  a  crystal  in  an  equable  suffused  light,  another 
to  copy  the  front  of  a  building  subject  to  constant 
changes  of  illumination,  each  patch  of  local  colour 
altering  with  the  total  effect.  Moreover  the  colouring 
was  done  piece  by  piece  on  white  paper,  so  that  if  a 
patch  looked  approximately  right  when  alone,  it  must 
look  wrong  when  the  neighbouring  patches  were 
added.  The  difficulty  was  increased  when  the  larger 
subjects  were  built  up  from  separate  leaves  of  a  sketch 
book.  Such  drawings  never  could  be  finished  with 
the  desired  elaboration  of  detail  ;  they  usually  break 
off  half  way,  like  the  drawing  of  a  porch  of  S.  Mark’s 
(19)  where  the  painting  of  the  mosaic  on  the  curved 
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gold  surface  of  the  vault  has  been  the  last  straw  in  the 
intolerable  load.  No.  46  shows  a  more  possible 
method.  The  main  tones  have  been  blotted  in  and 
then  the  red  brick  and  marble  of  the  doorway  of  the 
cloister  of  San  Gregorio  has  been  taken  up  and 
elaborated  in  body  colour.  Then  the  draughtsman 
has  abandoned  it,  “  beaten”  as  a  marginal  note  tells  us. 
Probably  the  growing  anguish  of  seeing  how  badly  the 
group  of  buildings  composed  had  something  to  do  with 
the  decision.  As  one  goes  about  a  place  like  Venice 
the  eye  admires  passages  of  colour  fitted  to  its  own 
perpetually  adjusted  and  dissolving  frame  ;  when  a  cut 
is  made  to  include  one  or  two  of  them  and  rigorously 
copied,  it  will  develop  all  manner  of  worrying 
features  and  dishearten  the  student  who  is  most 
resolutely  bent  on  the  fragment  and  not  the  picture. 
The  view  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  is  better  balanced,, 
and  is  accordingly  carried  farther.  The  fact  is  that 
while  a  single  building,  conventionally  treated,  yields  a 
ready-made  design  to  the  student,  a  group  of  buildings 
and  their  association  with  sky,  water,  trees  and  so  on 
impresses  on  the  student  the  necessity  of  finding  his 
own  design  ;  at  each  step  in  the  path  of  effect  he  must 
pay  pictorial  toll  or  else  suffer  from  suppressed  in¬ 
tellectual  revolt.  In  a  drawing  like  the  Vineyard 
Walk  at  Lucca  (160)  we  see  Ruskin  fairly  started  for 
the  pictorial  goal  with  all  its  sacrifices  of  detail  to  the 
necessities  of  effect.  One  or  two  other  notes  of  effect 
are  interesting  in  this  connexion  e.g.  the  blood-red 
walls  of  Pisa  at  sunset,  contrasted  with  the  blue  or 
turbid  yellow  of  the  river,  set  down  with  Japanese 
simplicity.  Interlachen  (261)  is  the  best  pictorial 
sketch,  perhaps. 

But  from  this  point,  where  study  of  architectural 
detail  passes  away  into  sheer  landscape  effect,  we  must 
return  to  the  studies  of  detail  in  natural  forms.  The 
infinity  of  natural  forms  is  a  less  defined  matter  for 
imitation  than  architecture  ;  the  value  of  these  studies 
varies  accordingly  with  the  definiteness  of  the  intention 
to  single  out  and  illustrate  some  law  of  structure. 
Those  illustrating  the  lines  of  rock  structure  and  hill 
sculpture  are  particularly  fine  ;  one  of  the  Crossmount 
studies  in  monochrome  of  rock  and  plant  form  combined 
is  comparable  to  the  architectural  drawings,  two  others, 
in  which  colour  is  applied  in  a  manner  that  hesitates 
between  the  map-wash  and  the  attempt  to  realise,  are 
less  satisfactory.  Least  satisfactory  of  all  is  such  a 
study  as  The  Pass  of  Killiecrankie  1857  (368),  where  a 
slice  of  nature  is  copied  ad  infinitum ,  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  some  moment  of  Preraphaelite  theory. 
The  colour  of  water,  rock,  &c.,  the  result  of 
cumulative  observation  of  small  patches,  is  deplor¬ 
able  ;  study  of  this  sort  leads  nowhere,  and  the 
inclusion  of  the  fir-trees,  thoroughly  incoherent  in  form 
with  the  birches,  is  only  accounted  for  by  the  tyranny 
of  the  slice.  The  thing  becomes  a  bad  photograph, 
out  of  which  a  study  of  the  rock  forms  might  be  made. 
Sunrise  and  sunset,  the  subjects  Ruskin  would  fain  have 
studied  above  all,  are  by  their  character  removed  from 
the  means  and  kind  of  imitation  his  programme 
required.  The  range  of  their  colours  is  not  imitable 
in  pigment,  and  the  melting  forms  of  the  cloudlets, 
even  if  they  stayed  to  be  copied,  are  not  imitable  by 
pencil  outline.  Drawings  made  to  study  the  structure 
of  cloud-drift  are  another  matter.  The  plumage  of 
dead  birds  offered  a  more  manageable  colour  subject. 

The  portrait-drawings  and  some  of  the  large  copies 
from  pictures  suffer  from  a  special  cause,  the  pencil 
outline  applied  on  a  wrong  scale.  The  pencil  outline 
is  properly  used  on  a  small  sheet  of  paper  which  covers 
the  picture  held  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eye.  If 
a  larger  scale  is  substituted,  the  pencil  outline  is  not 
strong  enough  at  the  right  distance,  the  paper  will 
therefore  be  held  too  near  for  the  proportions  of  the 
drawing  to  be  checked,  or  the  effect  of  the  outline  at 
the  natural  distance  of  sight  to  be  estimated.  The 
copy  from  Tintoretto  shows  how  the  faulty  pencil 
system  was  corrected  when  the  brush  superseded  it. 

I  must  break  off  these  notes  to  find  room  for  a  few 
words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Clayton’s  letter  of  last  week  on 
the  Wellington  monument,  a  subject  to  which  l  shall 
return.  Mr.  Clayton  exaggerates  the  incompleteness 
of  the  model,  which  is  very  far  from  being  a  rough 
dummy.  The  magnificent  design  is  in  essentials  com 
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plete,  and  at  the  height  for  which  it  is  planned  and  in 
the  dim  light  of  S.  Paul’s  it  is  the  great  contours 
planes  and  masses  that  will  tell.  No  man  can  now  say 
what  proportion  of  detailed  modelling  Stevens  would 
have  added,  hut  he  certainly  would  have  kept  the 
whole  broad  in  the  circumstances.  I  have  examined 
the  model  several  times  and  recently  strengthened  my 
own  opinion  with  those  of  a  sculptor  and  a  bronze 
founder.  One  or  two  places  where  the  plaster  has  been 
chipped  would  have  to  be  patched,  but  we  agreed  that 
the  only  possible  policy  is  to  carry  out  the  model  as 
Stevens  left  it.  To  have  it  overhauled  by  another  hand 
would  be  much  worse  than  to  have  it  in  its  rough 
authentic  state.  Mr.  Penrose,  the  late  surveyor,  who  is 
familiar  with  the  model  and  the  history  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  tells  me  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  hoist  the 
plaster  into  position.  This  would  decide  the  question 
of  its  effect,  and  enable  people  to  judge  for  themselves 
this  masterpiece  of  design.  D.  S.  M. 


TWO  CONCERTS  AND  A  BOOK. 

UNTIL  last  Saturday  it  had  been  a  very  long  time 
since  I  attended  one  of  Mr.  Henry  Wood’s  orches¬ 
tral  concerts  ;  but  when  I  arrived  there  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  it  seemed  as  though  I  had  returned 
after  the  interval  in  one  which  I  heard  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  last  year.  The  precise  pieces  performed 
I  cannot  vouch  for,  but  I  will  stake  my  head  that 
when  I  was  last  in  Queen’s  Hall  in  the  spring  of 
1900  the  names  of  Tschaikowsky  and  Wagner  figured 
largely  in  the  programme  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  on  last 
Saturday’s  programme  they  figured  largely  enough. 
There  was  the  Brahms’  D  violin  concerto,  and  there 
were  songs,  and  an  overture  by  Mr.  Percy  Pitt  ;  but  the 
names  that  stood  out  were  Wagner  and  Tschaikowsky 
— the  first  represented  by  his  Huldigungs  March,  the 
second  by  his  E  minor  symphony.  It  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  London’s  taste  has  not  altered  during 
the  last  year,  since  now,  as  a  year  ago,  only  two 
names  seem  to  have  power  to  fill  a  concert  hall. 
Well,  there  are  not  many  better  names  ;  and  any¬ 
how,  London’s  taste  has  certainly  improved  since 
the  days  when  the  name  most  frequently  to  be 
found  on  the  programmes  of  orchestral  concerts  was 
that  of  MendeLsohn,  and  when  audiences  could 
actually  be  attracted  to  the  Philharmonic  to  hear  the 
mighty  works  of  the  late  Macfarren  and  Cusins  and 
dozens  of  forgotten  foreign  gentlemen.  Even  if  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Wood  do  give  11s  a  little  too  much  of  the 
too  familiar  things  by  Tschaikowsky  and  Wagner,  they 
do  attempt  to  find  a  place  for  a  few  English  novelties  ; 
and  no  Herr,  or  Monsieur,  or  Signor,  has  power  to 
bully  them  into  playing  the  rubbish  of  gentlemen  whose 
sole  distinction  is  that  they  are  not  English.  The 
Philharmonic  still  plays  the  old  game,  and  each  season 
brings  its  harvest  of  alien  celebrities  who  are  totally 
unknown  in  their  own  lands  ;  and  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  Covent  Garden  will  soon  begin  to  cheer 
our  drooping  spirits  with  performances  of  works 
without  sufficient  life  in  them  to  hold  the  Paris  stage. 
But  to  the  eternal  credit  of  Mr.  Wood  and  Mr. 
Newman  it  can  be  said  that  at  Queen’s  Hall  musicians, 
whether  players,  singers  or  composers,  are  judged  rather 
by  their  musicianship  than  their  nationality.  English 
music  is  given  a  chance  there — not  a  too  splendid  chance, 
it  is  true,  but  at  least  a  chance.  Mr.  Percy  Pitt’s 
“Taming  of  the  Shrew”  overture,  played  last  Satur¬ 
day,  is  an  agreeable  piece  of  music.  It  starts  merrily 
enough,  but  totally  falls  to  pieces  in  the  working-out 
section — and  this  scarcely  surprises  one.  It  is  hard  to 
see  what  inspiration  any  composer  could  find  in  so 
dreary  and  unpoetical  a  subject  as  the  “Taming  of  the 
Shrew.”  But  the  end  is  lively  and  interesting.  Un¬ 
fortunately  it  was  placed  last,  and  an  English  audience, 
after  Miss  Florence  Schmidt  had  sung  some  ridiculous 
Italian  stuff,  proceeded  to  show  how  little  it  considered 
English  music  by  going  home.  I  suggest  to  Mr. 
Wood  that,  since  audiences  are  stupid  and  in  sad  need 
of  education,  he  should  compel  them  to  listen  to  English 
compositions  as  they  are  at  present  compelled  to  listen 
to  the  achievements  of  Mr.  Leoncavallo,  whose 
songs  are  carefully  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 


programme.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  concert,  I 
have  often  before  said  what  I  have  to  say  about 
Tschaikowsky  and  the  well-worn  Huldigungs  March. 
The  Brahms  concerto,  played  by  Lady  Hall6,  is  hardly 
worth  mentioning  at  all.  I  observe  that  some  of  the 
daily  papers  pull  off  their  usual  cliche  with  regard  to  it. 
It  runs  something  like  this:  “Although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Viennese  (or  Hamburg)  master  was 
often  dull  and  dry,  yet  in  this  concerto  he  &c.  &c.”  I 
suggest  respectfully  to  my  worthy  brethren  of  the  daily 
press  that  they  should  make  up  their  minds.  It  would 
be  a  fearful  thing  for  them  if  some  fine  day  I  should 
print  a  collection  of  their  notable  utterances  proving 
conclusively  that  they  thought  every  one  of  Brahms’ 
compositions  dull  and  dry  and  every  one  an  exception 
to  the  rule  that  all  are  dull  and  dry.  This  concerto  is 
not  even  dull  and  dry  :  it  is  simply'  fifeless  and  incapable 
of  holding  one’s  interest  for  five  minutes.  Lady  Halle’s 
playing  of  it  was  precisely  what  one  might  have  expected 
from  Lady  HalK. 

Mr.  Ysaye  is  here  from  Brussels  with  his  quartet,  try¬ 
ing  his  very  best  to  restore  to  life  the  once  really 
popular  Popular  concerts.  To  my  mind  he  is  by  far  the 
greatest  of  all  living  fiddlers.  I  know  a  few  belated 
Mendelssohnites  adore  Joachim  ;  but  I  never  could 
admire  him.  It  seems  to  me  he  rarely  played  the  violin 
well.  Again  and  again  he  has  made  valorous  attempts 
to  do  it  ;  but  everlastingly  something  has  gone  wrong. 
Generally  his  tone  was  villainous  ;  and  whenever  it 
became  beautiful  for  a  moment  all  expression,  all  power 
of  communicating  to  the  hearer  the  player’s  emotion, 
departed  out  of  it.  I  remember  nothing  more  terrible, 
though  I  have  gone  through  bitter  years  of  terrible 
experiences,  than  his  “interpretation”  of  the  Bach 
chaconne.  Yes,  I  recall  something  even  worse — a  pain¬ 
ful  evening  when  he  sawed  his  way  through  the  per¬ 
petual  Bach  fugue.  Two  quite  inexpert  sawyers  with 
a  blunt  saw  trying  to  cut  up  a  log  of  teak  would  have 
made  less  excruciating  music.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
dwell  upon  this.  My  general  criticism  of  Joachim  is 
that  to  begin  with  he  does  not  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  greatest  music,  and  of  the  music  he 
does  understand  that  which  he  plays  prettily  he 
plays  inexpressively,  and  that  which  he  plays  in 
the  least  expressively  he  makes  so  ugly  at  times 
that  sensitive  ears  cannot  tolerate  it.  Sarasate,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  always  beautiful.  His  tone  is 
always  lovely  ;  it  never  ceases  to  be  silvery  and  fasci¬ 
nating.  But  no  one  who  has  heard  him  gaily  rattle 
his  way  through  the  tremendous  Kreuzer  sonata  of 
Beethoven  will  accuse  him  of  being  a  great  violinist. 
He  is  a  Whistler  amongst  interpretative  musicians — 
always  on  the  surface,  always  charming,  always  en¬ 
deavouring  and  never  succeeding  in  being  serious, 
incessantly  failing  to  be  profound  or  to  comprehend 
or  even  dimly  apprehend  the  profound.  Alone  amongst 
living  violinists  we  have  Ysaye,  his  tone  always  magni¬ 
ficent — always  broad,  grand,  rich  and  beautiful — and 
his  expression  at  the  same  time  perfect.  He  happens 
to  be  not  only  a  great  fiddler  but  in  addition  a  very 
fine  musician.  At  Brussels  I  have  heard  him  play 
Wagner  and  Beethoven  on  his  own  orchestra.  Now 
he  is  leading  his  quartet  at  the  Pops,  and  his  quartet 
playing  is  the  same  as  his  solo  fiddle  playing  or  his 
playing  of  the  orchestra  :  one  feels  perpetually  that 
Ysaye  is  unaggressive  master  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Finck’s  “  Songs  and  Song  Writers”  has 
just  been  published  in  this  country  by  Mr.  John  Murray. 
Mr.  Finck  is  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  New  York 
critics;  his  “Wagner  and  his  Works”  is,  and  will 
probably  remain,  the  standard  book  on  the  subject.  I 
have  a  great  respect  for  him.  But  I  wish  he  had 
worked  for  another  year  before  publishing  this  book. 
It  is  a  notable  example  of  the  hasty  slap-dash  journalism 
of  clever  Americans.  Not  only  are  there  endless  con¬ 
tradictions,  not  only  ate  the  sentences  heaped  together 
haphazard,  but  there  is  a  total  want  of  grip  of  the 
matter.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Mr.  Finck 
knows  a  great  part  of  the  subject  exceedingly 
well ;  but  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  does  not 
know  all,  and  that  (what  is  worse)  before  begin¬ 
ning  to  write  he  has  not  sat  down  and  forced 
himself  to  realise  vividly  and  firmly  all  the  latent  half- 
formed  conclusions  at  the  back  of  his  head.  For 
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instance,  this  book  is  devoted  to  the  “  Lied,”  or,  as  Mr. 
Finck  frequently  calls  it,  “the  Art-song.”  Vet  there 
is  no  very  clear  exposition  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
Lied  or  Art-song.  Anyone  who  knows  already  can 
quite  easily  follow  Mr.  Finck  ;  but  such  books  as  these 
presumably  are  not  written  for  those  who  know  already. 
A  chapter  roughly  explaining  the  whole  thing  is 
needed.  Then  again,  Mr.  Finck’s  judgments  are  mostly 
of  the  rashest  sort.  Schumann  is  not  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  composers  ;  but  surely  he  is  not  to  be  set 
down  beneath  such  an  intolerable  dullard  as  Franz. 
Mr.  Finck  selects  twenty  of  Schumann’s  songs  as  his 
best  and  judges  him  by  these.  Unfortunately  they  are 
not  all  his  best  ;  and  many  of  his  best  are  omitted. 
But  even  the  worst  of  Mr.  Finck’s  twenty  is  far  above 
the  very  best  things  Franz  accomplished.  I  could  not 
but  laugh  to  read  the  complaints  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  accorded  to  Franz’s  songs  by  various  singers — 
to  learn  how  they  would  sing  a  song  once  and  never 
again.  Of  singers  and  the  intelligence  and  artistic 
judgment  of  singers  I  have  the  very  smallest  opinion  ; 
but  with  regard  to  Franz  it  seems  to  me  they  are  right. 
Franz  is  no  good  at  all.  He  devoted  a  good  part  of 
his  lile  to  desecrating  the  masterpieces  of  Bach  and 
Handel  ;  and  at  times  he  wrote  songs.  Mr.  Finck 
finds  traces  of  the  German  chorale  in  those  songs,  where 
I  find  nothing  but  reminders  of  the  caterwauling  of  the 
synagogue.  But  I  would  by  no  means  utterly  condemn 
this  book — a  book  by  a  writer  who  has  done  so  much 
brilliant  work  as  Mr.  Finck  is  not  likely  to  be 
one  demanding  utter  condemnation.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  very  valuable  stuff  in  it  ;  and  many  who 
are  not  close  students  of  musical  history  may  learn 
from  it  much  they  did  not  know  before.  I  have  learnt 
much  from  it.  What  I  object  to  are  the  too  hasty 
judgments.  I  cannot  understand  how  anyone  can 
place  not  only  Franz,  but  Grieg  also,  amongst  the 
great  ones.  If  I  thought  Mr.  Finck  would  stick  to 
this  after  deliberation,  I  should  give  him  up  alto¬ 
gether  as  a  critic.  As  for  Mr.  MacDowell,  he  may 
be,  for  all  I  know,  as  astounding  a  man  as  Mr. 
Finck  says.  But  like  Mr.  MacDowell’s  countryman 
“I  hae  ma  doots.”  Mr.  MacDowell  is  known  to  be 
a  reactionary  ;  and  never  in  the  whole  history  of  all 
the  arts  has  a  reactionary  been  a  great  artist  or  a  great 
artist  a  reactionary.  Still,  I  will  send  for  some  of  Mr. 
MacDowell’s  music  and  give  an  opinion  on  it  some 
day.  Perhaps  in  the  meantime  Mr.  Finck  will  also 
reconsider  it.  And  if  he  can  find  a  few  moments  to 
reconsider  Schumann,  Grieg  and  Franz,  and  to  place 
them  in  an  order  which  is  not  obviously  preposterous,  he 
will  turn  what  is  already  a  good  and  valuable  book  into 
an  admirable  and  invaluable  one.  J.  F.  R. 


METROPOLITAN,  TRANSMARINE,  AND 
TRANSPONTINE. 

T  WAS  rather  nervous  about  “The  Awakening.” 

Through  “The  Tyranny  of  Tears  ”  (and  through 
that  only),  I  had  conceived  such  a  respect  for  Mr. 
Haddon  Chambers  that  I  was  appalled  by  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  had  backslidden  to  his  early  manner. 
However,  I  soon  breathed  freely.  All  was  well,  “lights 
burning  bright,”  and  so  forth.  “  The  Awakening  ”  is, 
indeed,  a  very  good  sample  of  modern  dramaturgy. 
Its  author  shows  a  keen  interest  in  the  surface-manners 
of  contemporary  life,  and  in  the  intricacies  of  human 
character.  And,  primarily,  as  in  “The  Tyranny  of 
Tears,”  he  uses  his  innate  sense  of  the  theatre,  not 
for  striking  out  unscrupulously7  theatrical  effects,  but  for 
creating  effects  of  real  life  across  footlights.  Of 
“  good  situations  ”  his  play  has  no  lack,  but  they  are 
situations  that  arise  naturally  from  the  opposition  of 
various  well-observed  and  well-projected  characters, 
placed  in  likely7  circumstances.  The  characters  are  not 
mere  little  bits  of  wood — not  mere  little  chessmen, 
with  conventional  shapes  and  appointed  moves,  played 
by  one  whose  eyes  are  blindfolded  to  life,  and  whose 
one  purpose  is  to  stagger  us  with  his  skill.  They  are 
live  creatures,  with  free  wills  ;  they  move,  instead  of 
being  moved.  Thus  they  satisfy  what  is,  for  me,  the 
prime  test  of  good  modern  drama.  And  the  play  in 
which  they  move  is  to  me  as  much  more  fascinating 


than  (say)  “The  Gay  Lord  Quex  ’  as  is  life  than 
chess. 

Only  at  one  point  does  it  seem  to  me  that  Mr. 
Chambers  is  guilty  of  staginess.  And  that  is  when, 
in  the  first  act,  the  young  girl  pays  a  midnight 
visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  sporadically-amorous 
man  with  whom  she  is  in  love.  This  visit,  which  Mr. 
Chambers  tries  by  various  means  to  make  plausible, 
remains  quite  implausible.  One  feels  that  the  girl’s 
sole  reason  for  coming  is  that  she  may  be  duly  seen  by 
us,  and  may  acquaint  us  duly  with  her  antecedents, 
before  the  second  act  begins.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  Mr.  Chambers  could  have  let  her  do  this 
duty  without  trampling  on  likelihood.  One  way 
would  have  been  to  make  the  first  act  pass  in  the  after¬ 
noon  instead  of  in  the  evening.  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Chambers  do  this?  My  conjecture  is  that  he  had,  in 
his  first  (written  or  unwritten)  scenario  intended  the 
girl  to  have  been  previously  seduced  by  the  man,  that 
(for  commercial  reasons)  he  changed  his  mind,  and 
that  he  would  not,  however,  take  the  trouble  to  re¬ 
model  the  details  in  order  to  harmonise  them  with 
the  general  change  in  his  conception.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  I  have  guessed  aright,  1  deem  it  a  pity 
that  he  would  not  take  this  trouble.  Or,  rather, 
I  deem  it  a  pity  that  he  changed  his  main  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  girl’s  history.  If  (as  were  quite  proba¬ 
ble,  in  the  given  circumstances)  the  girl  had  been 
“  deceived  ”  in  the  technical  as  well  as  in  the  literal 
sense  of  the  word,  her  subsequent  scene  with  the 
newly-widowed  woman  who  has  been  for  some  time 
the  man’s  mistress  would  be  far  more  poignant  in  its 
conflict.  However  it  does  not  greatly  matter.  By 
changing  his  main  conception  Mr.  Chambers  has  done 
no  real  mischief.  The  conflict  of  the  two  women  is,  as 
it  stands,  a  quite  natural  conflict,  and  gives  very  poig¬ 
nant  emotion  to  the  audience.  The  point  is  merely 
that  the  emotion  might  have  been  still  more  poignant, 
if  Mr.  Chambers  had  adhered  to  his  original  scheme. 
And  remember  !  I  may  be  (and  probably  am)  quite  mis¬ 
taken  in  assuming  that  he  did  not  do  so. 

Miss  Fay  Davis  plays  the  girl’s  part  very — what 
shall  I  say  ?  There  is  no  recognised  adverb  that  ex¬ 
presses  the  exact  degree  and  kind  of  praise  that  I 
would  bestow — very  faydavisically,  let  me  say.  That 
is,  she  displays  her  usual  charm  of  manner,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  is  needed,  her  usual  power.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  both  the  power  and  the  charm  are 
peculiarly  her  own.  and  so  make  a  very  sharp  im¬ 
pression  every  time  one  sees  them,  that  one  feels 
as  if  one  had  been  seeing  them  rather  often.  The  part 
of  the  amorist,  played  by  Mr.  Alexander,  is  drawn  with 
much  sympathy.  Every  man,  good  or  bad,  sympathises 
with  himself.  No  dramatist  can  draw  a  character  truly 
unless  he  project  himself  inside  it — unless  he  become, 
imaginatively,  the  character  itself.  Accordingly,  no 
character,  good  or  bad,  can  be  drawn  without  sympathy. 
It  is  just  this  quality  which  has  made  the  amorist  of 
this  play  live,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  stage’s 
ordinary  dummy  of  a  Lothario,  drawn  disapprovingly 
from  without.  The  part  is  played  very  attractively  by 
Mr.  Alexander,  whom,  nevertheless,  I  should  like  to 
see  again  in  those  strenuous  parts  which  suit  him 
much  better  than  parts  in  modern  comedy.  Miss 
Gertrude  Kingston  is  admirable  as  the  newly-made 
widow.  Possibly  she  does  not  extract  for  it  from  the 
audience  so  much  sympathy  as  the  author  put  into  it ; 
on  the  other  hand,  she  brings  to  it  exactly  the  outward 
manner  which  it  needs,  and  which  no  other  actress 
could  have  brought  to  it.  All  the  subordinate  parts  are 
drawn  with  unusual  care  and  vividness,  and  are,  with 
one  exception,  well  cast.  The  exception  is  the  part  of 
a  stupid  smart  young  man.  In  it  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving, 
with  his  brow  and  gait  and  manner  reflecting  all  the 
more  serious  intellectual  aspects  of  the  Augustan  era 
and  the  Renaissance  and  the  Romantic  Movement  of 
1830,  provides  endless  fun  for  young  and  old. 

“  It’s  a  wonderful  invention  !  ”  exclaims  the  Duchesse 
de  Reville,  as  she  turns  up  the  gas  in  the  conservatory. 
The  words  are  as  illuminative  as  her  action.  “  Le 
Monde  oil  Ton  s’ennuie,”  of  which  an  English  ver¬ 
sion  appeared  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  Strand 
Theatre,  was  written  in  that  dark  age  when  gas  was 
still  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Seeing  it  played  by  mimes 
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in  the  costumes  of  igoi  a.d.,  one  is  apt  to  forget  its 
period,  and  is  consequently  irritated  by  its  manner. 
This  naive  exposition  at  the  outset,  these  naive  devices 
of  intercepted  letters  and  overheard  conversations,  this 
stiff  symmetry  of  action  and  of  character,  come  upon 
one  with  much  the  same  effect  as  they  would  from  a 
comedy  of  to-day.  But  the  Duchesse’s  tribute  to 
gas  sends  one  for  a  moment  straight  back  into  the 
proper  period.  A  pity  that  the  translators,  Miss 
Martia  Leonard  and  Mr.  j.  T.  Grein,  did  not  so  far 
tamper  with  the  original  as  to  make  the  Duchesse  praise 
gas  frequently  throughout  the  play.  But  the  best  way 
would  have  been  to  treat  the  play  frankly  as  a  costume- 
play.  In  substance,  as  in  technique,  it  belongs  defi¬ 
nitely  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written.  Pailleron 
is,  for  practical  purposes,  as  remote  from  us  as  Molidre, 
and  “  Les  Prdcieuses  Ridicules”  would  seem  no  more 
queer  to  us  in  modern  garb  than  does  this  later  satire  of 
similar  things.  Every  comedy  of  manners  belongs  defi¬ 
nitely  to  its  own  time,  and  should  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Be  it  never  so  masterly,  no  comedy  of  manners 
can  but  oppress  one  if  it  be  dragged  visually  up  to  date. 
I  am  sure  that  Miss  Leonard  and  Mr.  Grein  will  concur 
with  me.  Probably,  the  only  reason  why  they  did  not 
put  their  mimes  into  costume  was  the  very  good  reason 
that  the  play  was  for  one  performance  only.  As  there 
is  a  law  of  time  in  these  matters,  so  is  there  also  a  law 
of  space.  Almost  every  play  belongs  definitely  to  the 
country  of  its  author.  The  only  modern  plays  that 
can  be  translated  without  serious  hurt  are  the  plays 
of  Maeterlinck,  whose  spirit  and  method  have  no 
nationality  at  all.  Even  Ibsen,  despite  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  his  themes,  suffers,  inasmuch  as  his  creatures 
are  Norwegians  in  Norway.  Plow  much  more  so  the 
ordinary  dramatist,  who  reflects  his  locality  and  nothing 
outside  it  !  How  weird  to  see  Anglo-Saxon  mimes,  as 
I  saw  them  last  Tuesday,  trying  to  get  into  the  impreg¬ 
nable  skins  of  Parisian  characters,  trying  to  echo  with 
Anglo-Saxon  lips  things  unspeakable  in  any  language 
but  French  !  Free  trade  in  art  is  a  pretty  catchword, 
a  pretty  ideal.  But  alas  !  however  wide  we  may  open 
the  door  to  foreign  merchandise,  Nature  steps  in  and 
imposes  a  tariff  of  very  heavy  duties.  However,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  seem  ungrateful  to  the  two  enterprising  trans¬ 
lators,  or  not  appreciative  of  the  mimes’  endeavours. 
As  Mr.  Grein  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  dramatic  critics 
wlto  care  and  know  about  histrionic  art,  naturally  one 
found  in  the  cast  several  of  those  admirable  mimes  to 
whom  managers  prefer  mimes  not  admirable  at  all. 
The  Duchesse  was  played  by  Miss  Susie  Vaughan, 
Bellac  by  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe,  Susanne  by  Miss 
Nina  Boucicault.  These  three  comedians  have  in  their 
little  fingers,  respectively,  enough  talent  to  make  one 
wonder  why  they  are  not  fixtures  in  the  best  theatres. 

Mr.  Martin  Harvey,  with  upturned  eyes,  and  wearing 
ever  that  etherially  mystic  smile,  is  proceeding  steadily 
on  his  sentimental  journey  from  bad  to  worse. 
“  Halt  1  ”  cry  I  to  him.  For  is  it  not  a  thousand  pities 
that  so  important  a  young  mime  as  he  should  per¬ 
sist  in  wasting  his  gifts  on  quite  worthless  plays? 
“The  Only  Way”  was  a  dull  melodrama,  which  “ran” 
by  reason  of  Mr.  Harvey’s  glamour.  “Don  Juan’s 
Last  Wager”  was  such  poor  stuff  that  even  Mr. 
Harvey  could  not  underpin  it  for  more  than  a  very  few 
weeks.  “A  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance”  (produced 
last  Monday  at  the  Court  Theatre)  is  such  pitiably 
old-fashioned  balderdash  that  only  the  author’s  invisi¬ 
bility,  -plus  a  very  adroit  and  glamourous  little  speech 
by  Mr.  Harvey,  saved  my  sense  of  decorum  from 
being  outraged  by  an  ugly  demonstration  at  the 
end  of  the  evening.  On  merely  commercial  grounds, 
I  do  strongly  advise  Mr.  Harvey  to  reform.  That  he 
himself,  being  obviously  an  artistic  and  intelligent 
person,  liked  the  play  which  he  has  produced  1 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  believe  (though  he  did 
dare  to  describe  it  as  “beautiful”  in  his  speech). 
But  irom  the  fact  that  he  has  produced  it  I  assume  that 
he  supposed  that  it  would  be  a  success.  And,  unless  I 
am  very  much  mistaken,  it  won’t  be.  Thirty  years 
ago,  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  provinces,  it 
might  have  had  some  measure  of  success.  But  in 
London,  and  in  the  present  century,  the  public  really 
has  no  use  tor  it.  Mr.  Harvey  will  perceive  that  I  am 
speaking  quite  objectively.  Past,  I  do  assure  him,  is 


that  era  when  even  the  provincial  public  would  have 
been  thrilled  by  so  silly  a  villain  as  Anton  Skariatine, 
or  convulsed  by  such  primitive  fun  as  comes  of  a 
female  servant  tumbling  downstairs  with  a  tray  of 
dishes  and  sprawling  across  the  stage,  or  moved  by 
such  maudlin  clap-trap  as  has  been  infused  for  Mr. 
Harvey  into  this  clumsily-made  melodrama.  To 
truckle  to  the  present  taste  of  the  public  is  the 
quickest  way  of  making  money,  no  doubt.  But 
to  truckle  to  what  may  once  have  been  its  taste, 
but  long  since  ceased  to  be  so,  is  very  bad  policy 
indeed—"  it  isn’t  business.”  A  man  of  Mr.  Harvey’s 
glamour  may  lure  the  public  back  to  a  position  from 
which  it  has  progressed,  but  he  cannot  keep  it  there 
long.  For  sake  of  his  box-office,  Mr.  Harvey  ought  to 
bestir  himself  and  catch  the  public  up,  taking  care  not 
to  outstrip  it.  But  “there  is  a  greater  thing  on  earth 
than  riches.  With  it  the  poor  man  is  wealthy  ;  without 
it  the  rich  man  is  poor  ;  beggars  may  possess  it  ;  it  is 
not  to  be  bought  by  kings.”  This  quotation  I  quote 
from  the  programme,  for  which  Mr.  Harvey,  showing 
his  sincerity  in  its  sentiment,  does  not  charge  sixpence. 
I  suggest  that  a  greater  thing  than  riches  is  an  artistic 
conscience  at  rest.  Why  should  not  Mr.  Harvey 
soothe  his  artistic  conscience  by  outstripping  the  public  ? 
He  would  not  find  the  adventure  disastrous  to  his  ex¬ 
chequer.  He  would,  indeed,  find  it  much  more  remu¬ 
nerative  than  his  present  policy  can  ever  be.  Attracted 
by  the  glamour  of  a  personality,  the  public  will  always, 
sooner  or  later,  lumber  forward  to  the  point  where  the 
personality  has  pitched  itself,  and  will  there  abide 
faithfully  until  the  personality  moves  on  further  and 
beckons  to  it.  That  is  how  drama  progresses.  That 
is  how  Mr.  Harvey  himself  might  progress.  At  present 
he  is  letting  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  ;  or 
rather  he  is  roving  the  desert.  And  very  soon 
he  will  not  be  able  to  suppress  by  the  light  of  his  hand¬ 
some  eye  the  demands  of  his  followers  for  some  refresh¬ 
ment.  His  followers  will  leave  him  to  eremetise,  an 
awful  example.  I  urge  Mr.  Harvey  to  use  his  gifts 
aright,  to  lead  forward  instead  of  luring  backward. 
He  must  cultivate  ambition  ;  else  will  he  find  his 
reputation  as  evanescent  as  the  smoke  from  those 
cigarettes  of  which,  on  the  first  night,  three  were 
presented,  with  his  compliments,  to  every  male 
member  of  the  audience.  I  am  smoking  one  of  those 
cigarettes  at  this  moment,  thus  showing,  perhaps, 
a  certain  disregard  for  the  finer  niceties  of  behaviour. 
I  hasten  to  atone  by  affirming  that  it  is  a  very  good 
cigarette.  Mr.  Harvey  is  at  liberty  to  make  whatever 
use  of  this  testimonial  he  may  think  fit.  But  might  he 
not  raise  his  standard  in  drama  to  the  level  of  his 
standard  in  tobacco  ?  Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLISH  IMMIGRATION  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  5  February,  1901. 

Sir,- — Your  article  of  2  February  on  Sfate-promoted 
emigration  to  redress  the  race  inequality  in  South 
Africa,  an  object  which  it  is  so  necessary  to  attain, 
presents  some  great  practical  difficulties  for  want  of 
any  exact  analogy  of  other  countries  to  follow.  It  is 
probable  that  the  early  military  settlements  at  the  Cape 
had  not  only  first  selection  of  the  best  soils,  but 
depended  largely  on  native  labour,  and  really  took 
root  by  making  extensive  use  of  it ;  research  on  these 
points  of  their  history  is  worth  making.  The  Canter¬ 
bury  settlement  in  New  Zealand  again  is,  as  the  writer 
personally  knows,  a  plain  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  the 
world,  \  'yh  still  gives  its  sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and’,  he  climate  is  more  genial  than  in  England. 
Life  is  an  iffiyll  there,  and  outdoor  employment  a  posi¬ 
tive  pleasure.  But  in  South  Africa  there  is  by  all 
accounts  a  baking  dryness  with  severer  conditions  than 
in  Australia  ;  so  much  so  that  small  farming  is 
only  resorted  to  by  those  without  the  capital  to 
rear  stock  on  a  large  scale,  or  by  the  few  who  like  the 
Africanders  born  to  it  can  put  up  with  what  to  our 
emigrants  would  be  an  intolerably  hard  and  monotonous 
life.  Irrigation  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful  hitherto  at  the  Cape  owing  both  to  the 
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scarcity  of  water,  and  the  ready  percolation  of  what  has 
been  stored  through  the  soil.  Nor  has  it  been  in  many 
parts  of  Australia  for  similar  reasons  ;  but  vast  accu¬ 
mulations  of  water  were  discovered  to  exist  far  below 
ground,  and  tapping  these  by  artesian  wells  has  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  squatters’  sheep  runs.  There  is 
very  little  agricultural  science  brought  to  bear  however 
either  on  the  irrigation  or  arable  farming  of  Australia, 
and  what  pays  in  the  way  of  small  farms  or  market 
gardening'  is  all  left  to  the  Chinese.  On  the  other  hand 
•Egypt  differs  from  South  Africa  and  Australia  in  having 
sufficient  water  for  its  very  much  smaller  area  in  the 
Nile,  while  its  climate  is  nearly  as  temperate.  The 
Egyptian  Fellahin  thoroughly  understand  how  to  culti¬ 
vate,  while  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the  land  partly  by 
growing  a  nitrogenous  crop  in  rotation,  and  partly  by 
manures.  They  have  also  assistance  from  outside  capital 
through  the  banks,  and  there  is  a  Government  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  and  experimental  farm  at  Cairo  doing 
•excellent  work.  Egypt  is  however  a  small  affair  com¬ 
pared  to  the  problem  of  South  Africa,  and  the  irriga¬ 
tion  is  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  that  required 
by  or  possible  in  Cape  Colony.  It  is  true  there  are  very 
large  systems  of  irrigation  in  India,  though  out  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  acres  under  crop  only  eighteen 
millions  are  as  yet  irrigated.  But  the  circumstances  of 
that  empire,  the  depressing  climate,  and  antiquated 
agricultural  processes  are  no  precedent  for  British 
emigrants,  even  if  the  same  irrigation  methods  were 
applicable  to  South  x\frica.  There  is  ordinarily  a  very 
fair  rainfall  in  India,  though  not  distributed  throughout 
the  year  as  in  temperate  regions.  For  three-months’ 
monsoons  the  fall  in  places  is  excessive,  and  India 
is  well  supplied  with  great  rivers.  Irrigation  has 
therefore  been  confined  to  the  engineering  works  neces¬ 
sary  for  diverting  water  from  those  rivers  to  the  land, 
and  storing  rainwater  in  reservoirs,  so  as  to  equalise 
distribution.  The  science  employed  has  been  hydraulic 
rather  than  agricultural,  engineers  merely  providing 
water  which  the  natives  have  known  for  thousands  of 
years  how  to  turn  to  account  in  ways  that  could  never 
pay  a  European.  There  is  besides  much  native  well 
irrigation.  What  now  operates  to  limit  the  complete 
irrigation  of  India  is  its  infancy  as  an  agricultural  art,  and 
the  want  of  experimental  stations  to  determine  unsettled 
points,  such  as  the  most  economic  quantity  of  water 
to  use,  the  best  mode  of  its  application,  and  drainage  of 
the  soil.  The  farming  routine  practised  in  the  British 
Islands  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  tropics,  and  of  course 
irrigation  cannot  be  learnt  on  an  English  homestead. 
"Nor  can  any  training  be  given  in  this  country  under 
anything  resembling  the  special  conditions  of  a  sub¬ 
tropical  region  like  South  Africa.  All  that  can 
be  attempted  is  to  instruct  students  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  science  which  underlie  vegetable  growth 
and  animal  development  in  every  latitude,  and 
send  them  out  to  the  colony  young.  This  undoubtedly 
makes  the  cadets  of  our  county  families  the  most  desir¬ 
able  immigrants  for  South  Africa,  who  will  arrive  there 
a  numerous  body  with  nothing  at  least  to  unlearn,  and 
because  new  will  find  it  a  field  of  singular  interest. 
Still  unless  there  is  a  strong  Government  organisation 
previously  established  to  receive  and  start  them,  even 
the  most  enterprising  would  be  fishes  out  of  water. 
The  example  to  take  is  that  of  Denmark,  which  is  not 
by  nature  a  first-rate  farming  country,  but,  when  its 
Government  resolved  to  apply  science  to  increase  of 
produce,  founded  a  Royal  Agricultural  College  and 
twelve  agricultural  schools,  appointing  two  directors  of 
field  experiments,  and  ten  expert  specialists  who  give 
gratuitous  advice  on  crop  diseases,  agricultural 
machinery,  stock  breeding,  and  other  rural  matters. 
There  are  also  in  Denmark  twenty-seven  experts  paid 
by  agricultural  societies  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
United  States,  Canada,  and  some  of  the  Continental 
nations  of  Europe  adopt  the  same  enlightened  policy. 

It  is  Government  establishments  of  this  sort,  and  ex¬ 
perimental  stations  to  work  out  the  proulems  of 
irrigation  that  have  scarcely  been  touched,  though  they 
are  essential  to  solve  if  British  emigrants  are  ever  to 
settle  comfortably  on  South  African  land  and  India 
is  to  be  preserved  from  famine,  that  are  required. 
'If  jt  was  once  shown  how  crops  are  to  be  raised 
by  irrigation  and  farms  made  to  yield  an  income  in  the 


formidable  aridity  of  South  Africa,  youths  after  a  prac¬ 
tical  education  could  be  safely  despatched  there  by  their 
friends,  sure  of  getting  a  living,  and  able  to  learn  on  the 
spot  under  reliable  auspices  how  to  set  to  work  on 
scientific  principles,  and  to  control  native  labour.  In 
the  absence  of  any  Government  arrangements,  such  as 
those  of  Denmark,  and  as  affairs  are  now,  emigrants 
beginning  a  South  African  agricultural  career  can  hardly 
expect  to  rise  beyond  the  position  of  the  cockatoo 
settler  so  well  known  and  little  envied  in  Australia, 
whose  whole  life  of  arable  farming  is  an  unequal  struggle 
with  natural  obstacles.  A.  T.  F. 

SENTIMENTALITY  AND  SONG-BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

“Clandale,”  Craigmore,  Isle  of  Bute,  Scotland. 
Sir, — It  is  evident  that  my  artless  letter  on  “  Angling 
for  Song-birds  ”  has  touched  your  correspondent 
“  A.  N.”  in  his  most  sensitive  part,  to  wit,  his  stomach. 
He  is  fond  of  lark  pudding,  and  presumably  of  “  four- 
and-twenty  blackbirds  baked  in  a  pie.”  Not  my 
sentimentality,  I  imagine,  but  the  mere  suggestion 
that  he  should  be  denied  his  epicurean  delights,  has 
made  him  “squirm  and  sicken,”  and  even  moved 
him  to  personal  and  pedantic  attack  upon  me. 
In  my  attempt  to  call  public  attention  to  what  I 
conceived  to  be  a  national  reproach,  I  was  not  posing 
— as  the  writer  of  “  Sentimentality  and  the  Song-bird” 
obviously  is  posing — as  a  man  of  letters.  I  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  and  said  it  I  think,  in  simple  straight¬ 
forward  English.  I  did  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  load  my  letter  and  weary  your  readers,  with  all  the 
“fine  things”  I  had  learned  in  my  college  days. 
Pedantry  I  leave  to  such  writers  as  “A.  N.”  Was 
it  this  modest  reserve,  or  a  printer’s  error  which  any 
amateur  dabbler  in  ink  would  have  recognised  as  such, 
that  induced  “  A.  N.”  to  refer  insultingly  to  me  as  his 
“unlettered  friend”?  It  matters  nothing;  indeed 
“A.  N.”  after  all,  has  himself  truthfully  said  that 
what  he  thinks  is  no  matter.  Certainly  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  advocates  laissez-faire  in  regard  to  revolt¬ 
ing  cruelty,  will  not  weigh  greatly  with  a  humane  and 
sensible  public. 

But  what  argument,  I  ask,  has  your  correspondent 
put  forward  in  justification  of  his  attitude?  He  tells 
us  that  “  one  of  the  tenderest-hearted  women  he 
knows  ”  caught  and  cooked  sparrows,  nor  felt  any 
remorse.  I  am  sorry  for  the  tenderest-hearted  woman 
he  knows;  I  am  sorry  for  “  A.  N.”  that  he  knows  no 
still  more  tender-hearted  woman.  He  offers  himself 
upas  “  a  shocking  example.”  I  accept  him  as  such. 
He  informs  us  that  his  letter  is  “hard  and  contemp¬ 
tuous.”  He  mistakes  :  it  is  undignified  and  contemp¬ 
tible.  While  ranting  with  the  worst  of  us,  he  charges 
the  whole  newspaper  press  with  disseminating  “cant, 
rant  and  sentimentality  of  every  kind  ;  ”  and  while 
preaching  modest}'  coolly  classes  himself  with  Byron 
and  John  Stuart  Mill!  My  accidental  phrase  “God’s 
sweet  choristers  ”  worries  him,  and  he  commits  the 
absurdity  of  contrasting  it  with  the  language  of  such  a 
master  as  Swinburne.  I  regret  that  through  me,  even 
indirectly,  my  favourite  among  modern  great  men 
should  have  been  subjected  to  indignity. 

Finally  I  would  make  my  own  attitude  clear.  “  A.  N.” 
is  entirely  mistaken  in  supposing  that  my  protest  was 
against  the  destruction  of  song-birds  only.  The  fact 
that  the  butchered  birds  were  for  the  most  part  singers 
was  quite  a  secondary  consideration,  but  decidedly  an 
aggravation  of  the  wrong.  It  was,  indeed,  not  against 
the  destruction  of  birds  that  I  raised  my  cestus,  but 
against  the  method  of  destruction.  And,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  your  correspondent’s  column  of  grandiloquent 
dashes  and  parentheses,  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  catching  of  any  kind  of  bird  by  line  an^l  hook  is  a 
practice  unworthy  of  an  English  name. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation  of  your  forbearance,  I 
am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Kerr-Lawson. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Rochester  and  County  Club,  Rochester. 

Sir, — Mr.  Edward  Kerr-Lawson  has  exposed  in  your 
paper  a  cruel  custom  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  of 
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angling  for  song-birds.  Will  you  allow  me  to  draw 
attention  to  another  cruel  practice,  which  I  fear  is 
general  over  England  ? 

It  is  that  of  the  bird-catchers  killing  the  hen  birds 
which  they  take,  for  the  reason,  apparently,  that  the 
hens  if  allowed  to  go  free  would,  as  the  catchers  say, 
keep  other  birds  from  capture.  Here  we  have  a  picture 
of  wanton  destruction,  and  doubtless  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  of  the  growing  scarcity  of  many  birds  which 
used  to  be  common. — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  C.  H.  Borrett. 

THE  STATUS  OF  THE  MARINES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Ottawa,  Canada,  January  1901. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  29  December  is  a  letter  from 
“A  Naval  Officer  ”  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Marines, 
and  a  footnote  by  yourself  to  the  effect  that  you  intend 
to  discuss  the  question  later  on.  The  general  subject 
comprises  a  perennial  font  of  newspaper  correspondence, 
viz.  “Discontent  in  the  Royal  Marines” — a  matter 
about  which  even  naval  officers  have  written,  but  which 
only  Marine  officers  can  feel.  May  I  as  an  ex-Marine 
officer,  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject.  In  the  altered  conditions  of  warfare,  as 
“A  Naval  Officer”  correctly  maintains,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Marines  should  be  on  board 
ship ;  probably  no  one  will  attempt  to  dispute 
this  opinion,  least  of  all  any  Marine  officer,  for 
by  none  other  would  the  divorce  of  the  Marines  from  the 
navy  be  more  cordially  welcomed.  It  would  be  long 
and  practically  vain  to  trace  the  causes  of  discontent  of 
the  Marines  with  their  Admiralty  relationship,  though  it 
requires  an  effort  to  be  silent  when  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  speaking  out.  However  for  the  present  I 
will  assume  it  to  be  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  Marines 
are  no  longer  required  on  board  ship.  What  next? 
The  Marines  are  usually  spoken  of  as  a  magnificent 
corps.  To  do  naval  officers  justice  they  are  ever  ready 
to  uphold  the  merits  of  the  sea-soldiers  with  whom 
they  serve.  Many  people  think  this  corps  the  finest 
body  of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  and  those 
of  that  opinion  ascribe  this  excellence  to  the  longer 
term  of  enlistment,  the  frequent  service  in  small 
detachments  and  to  some  extent  to  the  habit  Marines 
have  of  thinking  for  themselves  and  exercising  their 
individual  intelligence,  a  habit  the  corps  have  gained 
from  the  temporary  association  with  men  of  the  sea. 
Would  it  be  wise  to  abolish  this  admirably  organised 
corps,  would  it  not  be  wiser  to  adapt  the  organisation  to 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  the  Empire,  and  avoid 
the  reproach  of  wasting  the  services  of  a  large  and  well- 
ordered  force  as  we  are  doing  at  present?  If  the 
Marines  were  entirely  removed  from  the  control  of  the 
Admiralty,  and  placed  under  other  authority,  under  the 
title  of  the  Gibraltar  Regiment,  or  any  other  suitable 
name,  they  might  be  used  in  peace-time  to  garrison  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Plymouth,  Gibraltar,  Malta  or  other  places  in  or 
out  of  England  when  the  several  battalions  would 
be  at  hand  for  ready  distribution  in  time  of  war.  And 
this  would  not  be  merely  adding  so  many  battalions  to 
the  existing  regiments  of  infantry,  for  besides  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  Marines  being  long-servicemen,  is  the 
important  fact  of  their  gunnery  training.  A  Marine  is 
a  gunner  as  well  as  a  rifleman  and  should  be  so  main¬ 
tained.  We  are  beginning  to  see  that  everything  con¬ 
cerning  a  soldier  is  not  necessarily  understood  at 
Aldershot,  and  that  a  man  who  can  turn  his  hand  to 
various  weapons  of  warfare,  including  a  spade,  is  a  more 
useful  soldier  than  one  who  cannot.  The  Marines 
undergo  a  special  gunnery  instruction,  which  if  need  be 
might  be  amplified  so  that  either  in  a  defensive  position 
or  as  a  rifleman  in  the  field  he  would  be  equally  valuable. 
In  the  meantime  the  Marines’  place  on  board  a  ship 
would  be  occupied  by  men  more  specially  trained  for  sea 
service,  and  the  great  garrisons  of  the  Empire  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  service  of  men  who  were  at 
once  efficient  riflemen  and  practised  gunners.  The 
details  of  such  a  change  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
consider,  but  care  should  be  taken  that  in  removing  the 
Marine  from  one  governing  authority  to  another  the 
series  of  unjust  conditions  which  the  Royal  Marines  have 


so  long  borne  under  the  old  system,  should  not  be  con¬ 
tinued  nor  others  created  in  the  new.  It  is  not  right, 
nor  in  the  future  will  it  be  wise  to  allow  a  general  and 
justifiable  sense  of  unjust  treatment  to  exist  in  any 
particular  portion  of  Her  Majesty’s  forces,  trusting 
merely  to  loyalty  and  esprit  de  corps  to  prevent  any 
open  expression  of  discontent.- — Yours  obediently, 

Molyneux  St.  John, 

An  ex-Marine  Officer. 


A  PUGNACIOUS  COLONEL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  State  University  of  Iowa, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa,  2  February,  1901. 

Sir,— I  have  read  with  very  great  regret  the  letter  - 
signed  “  R.  C.  Carton,  Colonel  U.S.  Army  ”  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  your  columns  19  January — regret  that  an  army 
officer  should  thus  make  an  “  exhibition  ”  of  himself. 
Such  letters  will  not  of  course  be  taken  seriously  by  the 
English  people.  The  intemperate  thoughts  there  pre¬ 
sented  may  be  the  views  and  desires  of  men  of  Mr. 
Carton’s  stamp,  but  they  certainly  do  not  represent  the 
feelings  of  the  American  people,  and  I  venture  to 
believe  that  the  American  people  would  choose  as 
spokesman  on  the  relations  of  England  and  America  a 
man  of  saner  judgment. 

With  merited  sarcasm  Mr.  Graham  refers  to  the 
“style  ”  of  the  letter  ;  I  find  absolutely  no  style  in  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Yours  very  respectful]}-, 

Charles  Bundy  Wilson. 


CHRISTIANITY  AND  KINDNESS  TO  ANIMALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Matthew’s  Vicarage,  Leeds,  12  February,  1901. 

Sir, — “A  Lover  of  Animals”  cannot  “find  any- 
teaching  of  kindness  to  animals  in  the  Bible,  merely 
slay  and  eat.” 

May  I  ask  if  the  following  passages  justify  his  con¬ 
tention  ? 

Deuteronomy  xxii.  4.  —  “Thou  shalt  not  see  thy 
brother’s  ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide 
thyself  from  them  :  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift 
them  up  again.” 

Deuteronomy  xxii.  6.- — “If  a  bird’s  nest  chance  to  be. 
before  thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  giound, 
whether  they7  be  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and  the  dam 
sitting  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt 
not  take  the  dam  with  the  young,  but  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  let  the  dam  go  and  take  the  young  to  thee.” 

Deuteronomy  xxv.  4. — “Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox  when  he  treadeth  out  the  corn.” 

Noah  did  offer  sacrifice  when  he  left  the  Ark,  but  he 
had  prepared  for  so  doing  by  taking  into  the  Ark  seven 
pairs  of  such  animals  and  birds  as  were  available  for 
sacrifice.  He  destroyed  no  species.  The  dove  sent 
out  to  prospect  before  the  waters  had  abated  found 
Noah  on  her  return  as  anxious  as  are  the  best  of  us 
now  for  the  return  of  a  homing  pigeon. 

Genesis  viii.  9.  —  “  She  returned  unto  him  into  the 
Ark  ” — “  he  put  forth  his  hand  and  took  her,  and  pulled 
her  into  the  Ark.” 

The  Church  of  England  permits,  and  the  permission 
is  largely  used,  the  use  of  a  canticle  called  Benedicite,. 
omnia  opera,  in  place  of  the  Te  Deum.  That  canticle 
breathes  no  cruel  “  slay  and  eat”  in  “  O  ye  whales, 
and  all  that  move  in  the  waters,  bless  ye  the  Lord,” 
“  O  all  ye  fowls  of  the  air,  O  all  ye  beasts  and  cattle,, 
bless  ye  the  Lord.”  S.  Peter  who  was  bidden  “  slay 
and  eat”  was  a  Christian,  yet  he  demurred  to  comply 
with  that  precept. 

One  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  has  carried- 
his  efforts  for  preventing  cruelty  so  far  as  to  urge  not 
only  on  home  authorities,  but  also  on  those  of  sundry 
War  Offices  on  the  Continent,  the  propriety  of  exercising 
more  care  for  wounded  horses  than  is  customary  in 
time  of  war.  He  left  his  parish  in  order  to  plead 
personally  for  the  animals,  whom  he  like  some  other 
less  practical  Christians  well  loves.  His  name  need, 
not  be  withheld  ;  it  is  Rev.  F.  Lawrence,  Vicar  of; 
Westow,  Yorks. — Yours  faithfully, 

William  Dunn. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  GODS. 

“La  Mort  des  Dieux.”  By  Dmitry  de  Merejkowsky. 
Translated  byj.  Sorreze.  Paris  :  Calmann  Lbvy. 
1900. 

EFORE  us  lies  an  appreciation  by  a  Russian  author 
of  one  of  history’s  enigmas,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
who  attempted  a  reaction  in  favour  of  Paganism  after  a 
period  of  Arian  predominance  in  the  Christian  Church 
and  the  Imperial  Court.  He  is  represented  as  inured  to 
hypocrisy  from  his  earliest  years  ;  and  as  receiving  !he 
cowl  of  a  monk  with  hatred  in  his  heart.  Solitary  in  his 
childhood,  and  afflicted  with  the  perpetual  fear  of  death, 
growing  up  into  a  youth  of  repression  and  artificiality, 
he  is  suddenly  summoned  by  Constantius  II.  as  the 
last  prop  of  Constantine’s  house,  to  take  command  as 
Caesar  in  Gaul.  Thence,  another  Julius,  full  of  honour 
and  covered  with  military  renown,  he  is  forced  to 
oppose  his  colleague,  another  Pompey,  by  the  stern 
will  of  the  soldiers.  Constantius  opportunely  dies,  and 
civil  war  is  averted.  Then  he  turns  to  his  favourite 
resolve,  the  restoration  of  the  Olympians.  Disgusted 
with  the  quibbles  and  the  malignity  of  the  Christian 
sects,  he  finds  no  better  character  in  the  professed 
Hellenists.  Doubt,  esoteric  disbelief,  want  of  endeavour, 
self-seeking,  mark  those  who  by  easy  interchange  of 
creeds  have  joined  the  Imperial  party.  The  people  he 
cannot  move  (the  incident  of  the  festival  of  Apollo  at 
Antioch  is  well  told);  he  is  disappointed  at  their  care¬ 
lessness  or  open  preference  for  the  “  Galilean  ”  rites. 
He  is  cursed  openly  by  Christian  bishops  ;  and  as 
grossly  insulted  by  the  rabble  of  Antioch,  always  “  in 
opposition.”  Sick  at  heart  he  loses  faith  in  his  divine 
mission,  and  in  the  very  gods  whom  he  attempted  to 
bring  back.  Arsinoe,  who  once  wooed  him  from 
monkhood  with  hopes  of  a  pagan  revival  and  her  love, 
has  become  a  Christian  ascetic.  In  the  fatal  expedition 
to  Persia,  omens,  portents,  and  the  ill-concealed  hos¬ 
tility'  and  distrust  of  his  military  council,  completely 
break  down  the  confidence  and  assurance  of  the 
Emperor.  In  place  of  the  gaiety  and  graceful  blithe¬ 
ness  of  the  ancient  days,  a  never-ceasing  doubt  and 
melancholy  beset  him.  His  bodily  powers,  robust 
health  and  personal  majesty  are  strengthened  by  his 
hard  life  and  his  laborious  military  routine  ;  forming  a 
curious  contrast  to  his  distressed  uncertain  mind  and 
tottering  reason. 

Finally,  convinced  that  the  gods  themselves  oppose 
his  schemes  (when  four  bulls  die  before  they  are 
struck  by  the  priest),  he  defies  them  too  as  he  has 
defied  the  Christ ;  and  to  the  terror  and  amazement 
of  his  army,  he  upsets  the  altar  and  becomes  another 
Ajax  in  his  startling  contempt  of  the  divine  warnings. 
He  knows  the  terrible  yet  fatal  joys  of  absolute 
denial  ;  he  assumes  not  the  studied  calm  and  grace 
of  the  Hellene,  but  a  wild  Berserkir  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance  on  the  spirits  who  betrayed  him,  and  wel¬ 
comes  an  early  grave  as  a  release.  “  I  swear  it  by 
the  eternal  delight  centred  in  my  heart,  I  deny  you  as 
you  have  denied  me  !  Incapable  divinities,  I  abandon 
you.  I  am  alone  against  you,  Olympian  phantoms  ! 

I  am  equal  to  you.  No,  not  your  equal  ;  I  am  a  man, 
while  ye  only  are  gods  !  .  .  .  For  long  my  heart 
aspires  to  this  deliverance.  I  see  now  ;  I  break  off  our 
alliance.  I  laugh  at  my  superstitious  terror,  and  at 
your  infantile  prophecies.  I  lived  like  a  slave;  but  I 
am  awake  now.  I  have  learnt  that  I  was  stronger 
than  you  ;  for  vowed  to  death,  I  have  conquered  death. 
No  more  sadness,  fears,  victims,  prayers  !  It  is  over  ! 
henceforth  there  shall  not  be  a  single  shadow,  not  a 
shudder  !  Nothing,  except  that  eternal  and  Olympian 
smile  I  take  from  you,  O  Dead!  nothing,  but  the  sacred 
fire  of  which  I  rob  you,  O  Immortals  !  My  life  shall  be 
cloudless  azure,  in  which  ye  have  lived  hitherto,  in 
which  ye  are  now  dying,  to  yield  place  to  men  who 
shall  become  gods.  Stay,  I  have  forgotten  some¬ 
thing  !  Yes,  it  is  the  very  chiefest  thing.  Listen  ! 
Say  not  ‘The  gods  are  no  more!’  but  ‘The  gods 
are  not  yet.’  They  exist  not,  but  they  shall  live, 
not  in  fables,  but  on  the  earth.  We  shall  all  be 
gods.  Only,  for  that  is  needful  a  great  daring,  as 
no  hero  has  had  yet,  not  even  Alexander”  (419,  420). 
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Again  (460)  as  he  is  dying,  and  men  ask  whom  he 
names  as  his  successor  :  “What  does  it  matter?”  he 
replies  :  “  Fortune  will  decide.  We  must  not  resist 
her  !  Let  the  Galileans  triumph.  Later  we  shall  con¬ 
quer.  There  will  be  upon  our  earth  the  reign  of  men, 
the  gods’  equals,  laughing  for  ever  like  the  sun  !  ” 
Henceforth,  he  is  alone.  Men  shrink  from  him  as 
smitten  of  God  ;  the  Christians  whisper  he  is  possessed 
of  the  devil  for  his  unbelief  ;  his  advisers  (never  in 
complete  sympathy  with  his  visionary  ideals)  contem¬ 
plate  his  removal  ;  and  when  a  successful  ruse  of  a 
Persian  spy  has  led  him  to  burn  his  boats,  nothing 
remains  for  him,  as  it  seems,  but  an  honourable  death. 
With  the  traditional  cry,  “Thou  hast  conquered,  O 
Galilean,”  so  he  expires  in  his  tent,  amid  the  tears  of  his 
friends,  which  are  partly  tears  of  relief,  after  the  tension 
of  this  feverish  madness.  All  unite  in  selecting  a  good 
Catholic  Jovian  ;  and  even  a  disgraceful  peace  with 
Persia  cannot  spoil  the  universal  rejoicing.  Born  out 
of  due  time,  twice  a  renegade,  Julian  dies  almost 
unregretted  ;  while  in  the  last  scene  his  friends  who 
had  to  some  extent  shared  his  hopes,  seem  in  their 
despair  of  attaining  truth  to  recognise  the  futility  of  all 
scorn,  of  all  rivalry',  all  bitter  feud  ;  and  to  see  in 
pagan  and  Christian  orthodoxy  alike,  “  broken  shafts  of 
that  light,”  which  to  us  must  ever  remain  “unap¬ 
proachable.” 

Interesting  and  artistic  as  the  story  is,  it  is  clear 
that  this  conception  is  not  true  to  fact.  The  Rus¬ 
sian  mind,  long  seething  with  a  vague  and  rebellious 
antinomianism,  has  modernised  out  of  all  recognition 
the  Imperial  pedant,  who  was  nevertheless  a  good 
general  and  a  sincere  patriot.  That  he  was  disillusioned 
in  a  faithless  and  petty  age  is  no  doubt  true  ;  that  he 
became  a  Lucifer,  a  truculent  and  selfish  Nietzschian 
“  Beyond-Man,”  is  most  unlikely.  His  reign  was  too, 
brief,  occupied,  and  turbulent  for  him  to  have  leisure 
for  such  a  terrible  awakening  to  the  sense  of  loneliness,, 
and  failure.  His  intellect  was  too  limited  to  have 
sounded  the  lowest  depths  of  that  despair  which  refuses 
to  live  in  a  world  without  Providence.  His  conscious 
rectitude,  his  busy  preoccupation  in  affairs,  saved  him 
as  it  saves  many  men,  from  confronting  this  ultimate 
problem.  Only  Aurelius  can  face  the  possibility  and 
yet  preserve  his  calm,  his  sense  of  duty.  Far 
more  interesting  than  as  an  historical  romance  is  the 
work  considered  as  one  of  a  series  of  problematic,, 
psychological  novels  on  the  modern  “  Sickness  of 
Living.” 

Whether  we  read  d’Annunzio,  or  Huysmann,  or 
Tolstoi,  or  Ibsen — writers  so  different  that  we  think, 
at  first  there  can  be  nothing  in  common — there  is  the. 
same  tolerant  irony,  the  same  dissolving  doubt  in  the 
value  of  endeavour,  in  the  reality  of  those  youthful 
dreams,  which  upheld  Europe  in  her  struggle  for  liberty, 
political  and  scientific,  during  the  past  century.  Julian, 
the  young  reformer,  who  desires  to  bring  back  to  a 
world  of  black-robed  monks  and  universal  sadness  the 
old  joyfulness  and  pride  of  life  (that  fabled  heritage  of 
the  classic  age)  is  like  our  enthusiasts,  who  saw  in 
tyranny  and  religion  the  only  barrier  to  happiness. 
Himself  introspective,  nervous,  despondent,  unable  to 
snatch  the  moment,  perpetually  viewing  himself  from 
outside,  and  analysing  his  own  motives — he  is  not  unlike 
the  hero  of  “  I!  trionfo  della  morte,”  the  Italian  tragedy 
of  the  passage  of  a  soul  from  love  to  death.  These 
saddened  victims  of  an  aimless  world,  where  nothing  is 
worth  contesting  or  denying,  seek  to  put  off,  as  some 
slight  consolation,  into  the  clouds  of  a  distant  future 
the  coming  of  a  Being  or  a  Race,  who  will  have  again 
that  lost  faculty  of  exuberant  enjoyment  !  Such  a  faith, 
thin,  attenuated,  and  strangely  unselfish,  perhaps  keeps 
the  pessimist  from  the  final  plunge  ;  but  the  hopes  of 
humanity  are  not  here,  and  cannot  be  founded  on  such 
an  illusion.  The  real  Julian  retained  his  faith  and  was 
happy  even  in  death.  The  new  age,  which  has  become 
old  so  speedily,  has  lost  faith  in  itself.  It  delights  in 
writing  the  inner  records  of  its  own  torments  in  the 
romance  of  history  ;  in  transferring  its  own  patient  yet 
ironical  smile  of  despair  to  the  lips  of  the  more  stalwart, 
heroes  of  other  days. 
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A  PARLIAMENTARY  VETERAN. 

“  Seventy  Years  at  Westminster,  with  other  Letters 
and  Notes  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Mowbray,  Bart.,  M.P.”  Edited  by  his  Daughter. 
London  :  Blackwood.  1900.  ys.  6 d. 

'T'HE  career  of  Sir  John  Mowbray  is  a  striking  ex- 
-L  ample  of  the  success  which  may  nearly  always  be 
achieved  by  simplicity  of  aim  and  character,  when 
assisted  by  average  luck  and  unhampered  by  intellec¬ 
tual  brilliancy.  Sir  John  Mowbray  probably  never 
formed  an  original  or  independent  opinion  about  any¬ 
thing.  At  Westminster  School  he  was  already  a  high- 
and-dry  Tory,  and  in  that  faith  he  continued  undoubting 
to  his  dying  day.  He  was  essentially  a  man  who 
worked  with,  not  against,  others,  and  having  found  his 
groove  travelled  easily  along  it.  This  temperament, 
which  is  hereditary  and  cannot  be  acquired,  is  gener¬ 
ally  accompanied  by  the  very  useful  habit  of  speaking 
well  of  others.  Sir  John  Mowbray  spoke  kindly  of  all 
men,  and  consequently  all  men  spoke  kindly  of  him. 
He  was  unaffectedly  modest,  did  not  think  himself 
particularly  clever,  and  never  tried  to  be  witty.  But  he 
had  a  genuine  appreciation  of  other  people’s  brains,  and, 
strong  partisan  as  he  was,  did  not  underrate  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  Certainly  his  measure  of  success  was  considerable. 
He  began  life  as  plain  John  Cornish  and  went  the  Western 
Circuit.  At  the  age  of  thirty-two  he  married  an  heiress 
from  the  North  and  by  royal  license  assumed  her  name 
of  Mowbray.  In  1853,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Mr. 
Mowbray  was  returned  for  the  city  of  Durham  at  a  bye- 
election,  and  in  1858  he  accepted  the  post  of  Judge- 
Advocate-General  in  Lord  Derby’s  second  Government, 
and  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  Between  1866 
and  1868  he  again  filled  the  same  place,  discharging  at 
the  same  time  the  duties  of  Church  Estates  Com¬ 
missioner,  an  honourable  but  unpaid  task  which  he 
fulfilled  subsequently  from  1871  to  1892.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  from  1874  to  1899,  Sir  John  Mowbray  (he 
was  created  a  baronet  by  Disraeli)  was  Chairman  of  the 
Standing  Orders  and  Selection  Committees,  and  it  is  in 
this  capacity  that  he  is  known  to  the  present  generation 
of  politicians.  Needless  to  say  Sir  John  gained  nothing 
by  these  labours  except  the  respect  and  affection  of  his 
colleagues  in  successive  Parliaments,  for  there  never 
was  a  man  more  venerated  and  liked  by  members  of  all 
parties,  including  the  wild  Irishmen.  The  truth  is  that 
the  House  of  'Commons  loves  those  who  love  it,  and 
Sir  John  Mowbray  was  the  devoted  slave  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  “Ask  old  Mowbray”  came 
to  be  a  formula  current  in  the  lobbies  for  all  those 
who  were  in  doubt.  Enemies  he  had  none,  but  he  was 
sometimes  called  a  Government  “bonnet”  by  those 
graceless  young  rebels,  who  fail  to  understand  how  any¬ 
body  not  in  receipt  of  a  salary  can  support  the  front 
bench.  There  is  one  incident  in  his  early  political 
career  which  strikes  us  as  being  so  extraordinary  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  extract  it. 
When  Mr.  Mowbray  accepted  the  post  of  Judge 
Advocate-General  from  Lord  Derby  in  1858  he  had  to 
be  re-elected  for  the  City  of  Durham.  It  will  hardly  be 
believed,  but  the  whole  question  turned  on  Lady 
Londonderry,  and  her  ladyship  would  not  hear  of 
Mr.  Mowbray’s  taking  office  because  twenty-three  years 
ago,  in  1835,  Lord  Derby,  (who  was  then  Lord 
Stanley),  opposed  Lord  Londonderry’s  appointment 
as  ambassador  to  S.  Petersburg  !  A  truly  feminine 
reason  ;  and  had  these  facts  been  set  down  by  anybody 
but  Miss  Mowbray  we  should  have  refused  to  believe 
them.  Poor  Mr.  Mowbray  did  everything  he  could 
think  of  to  mollify  the  marchioness.  He  went  to  his 
friend,  Lord  Adolphus  Vane,  and  asked  to  see  his 
mother,  and  was  told  she  was  ill.  He  went  to  Disraeli, 
who  advised  him  to  keep  his  seat  and  give  up  the 
office.  The  next  day  he  did  succeed  in  seeing  the  great 
lady,  who  told  him  that  her  son  had  refused  office 
under  Lord  Derby,  and  that  therefore  Mr.  Mowbray 
must  refuse  !  “  I  pointed  out  to  her  that  Lord  Vane 

had  a  great  position  which  required  no  office  to  enhance 
it.  My  case  was  different  :  office  meant  advancement 
and  success  in  life  to  me.  But  I  added  that  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  her  family  had  always  been  great,  and  that  I 
acquiesced  in  her  decision,  and  would  decline  the  office.” 
The  disappointed  politician  retired  to  St.  Leonard’s, 


where  the  next  day  he  received  a  messenger  from  Lord 
Derby  and  a  telegram  from  Lady  Londonderry,  to  the 
effect  that  the  lady  had  withdrawn  her  opposition  !  Had 
all  this  happened  in  the  eighteenth  century,  had  the 
grande  dame  been  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  it  would 
have  been  natural  enough  :  but  twenty-six  years  after 
the  Reform  Bill  it  seems  ludicrous.  The  only  other 
story  which  we  shall  quote  relates  to  the  celebrated 
election  for  Oxford  University  in  1865  when  Mr. 
Gathorne-Hardy,  now  Lord  Cranbrook,  defeated  Mr. 
Gladstone.  Mr.  Mowbray  was  chairman  of  Mr. 
Flardy’s  committee  in  London,  (which  led  to  his  suc¬ 
ceeding  later  to  the  University  seat),  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Oxford  Conservative  Committee  was  Archdeacon 
Clerke.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  (“Soapy  Sam,”  whose 
official  signature  was  S.  Oxon.),  was  a  Liberal  and 
voted  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Complaining  playfully  of  his 
Archdeacon’s  activity  for  the  Tories,  he  said  “  They 
plough  with  my  heifer.”  Whereupon  Dean  Mansel 
wrote  the  following  lines  : — 

“  When  the  versatile  Bishop  of  Oxford’s  famed  city 
Cast  his  eyes  on  the  chairman  of  Hardy’s  committee, 
Said  Samuel,  from  Samson  the  metaphor  taken, 

‘  They  plough  with  my  heifer,  that  is,  my  Arch¬ 
deacon.’ 

But  when  Samuel  himself  leaves  his  friends  in  the 
lurch, 

To  vote  with  the  foes  of  the  State  and  the  Church, 

It  proves  without  doubt,  and  the  spectacle  shocks 
one — 

That  Dissenters  can  plough  with  Episcopal  Oxon.” 
As  a  small  and  unpretentious  monument  of  filial  piety 
this  book  is  very  pleasing.  We  have  never  seen  a 
better  bit  of  biographical  editing.  Miss  Mowbray 
completely  effaces  herself :  there  is  no  gush,  and  no 
uncalled-for  presentation  of  opinions  or  comments  on 
the  incidents  related.  And  a  new  method  of  dealing 
with  correspondence  seems  to  have  been  struck  out. 
Instead  of  giving  us  the  letters  themselves  (which  are 
so  often  long  and  trivially  worded),  we  are  given  their 
substance,  after  careful  boiling  down.  We  wish  that 
other  and  more  fashionable  editors  of  correspondence 
would  sometimes  adopt  this  plan. 


A  DAUB  FOR  A  PORTRAIT. 

“Jean-Paul  Marat,  the  People’s  Friend.”  By  Ernest 
Belfort  Bax.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1900. 
1  os.  6 d. 

HIS  is  an  absolutely  worthless  book.  It  is  a  very 
unfortunate  one  for  intelligent  socialism.  Know¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Bax  is  a  socialist,  readers  of  this  book 
will  be  extremely  apt  to  infer  that  socialists  never 
know  anything  of  history.  The  inference  would  be 
illogical,  almost  as  illogical  as  those  of  Mr.  Bax 
himself,  but  want  of  logic  is  a  weakness  most  mortals 
share  with  him.  We  are  by  this  time  familiar  with 
whitewashing.  Indeed  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  it.  The  greatest  men  of  history  have  often 
been  the  best  abused,  and  it  is  a  safe  rule  first  to 
ascertain  why  a  great  man  should  be  admired 
before  you  criticise  him.  But  the  line  must  be  drawn 
somewhere,  and  the  soap  which  will  polish  every¬ 
thing  else  will  not  wash  Marat.  The  best  excuse  for 
him  is  that,  in  his  later  days  at  least,  he  was  mad.  If 
we  are  allowed  to  admire  a  man  although  he  is  mad, 
we  cannot  be  expected  to  increase  our  admiration 
because  he  is  also  wicked.  Mr.  Bax’  method  is  simple, 
it  is  to  explain  Marat  by  Marat.  It  is  to  take  every¬ 
thing  that  Marat  has  said  in  praise  of  himself  as  if  it 
were  gospel  truth,  to  arrange  this  panegyric  with  some¬ 
thing  of  the  skill  shown  in  the  denunciations  of  an 
anarchist  newspaper,  to  ignore  the  other  side  entirely 
unless  the  quotation  of  a  modicum  of  abuse  is  found  to 
enhance  the  effect  of  Marat’s  self-laudation. 

Of  the  French  Revolution  Mr.  Bax  knows  next  to 
nothing.  He  even  adopts  what  we  suppose  is  Marat’s 
ignorant  spelling  of  Montmarin,  Chantermne,  and 
Ratel.  Of  the  events  which  he  affects  to  describe  he 
apparently  only  knows  what  Marat  tells  him.  Marat  is 
always  a  patriot  and  never  more  so  than  when  he  is 
aiming  at  a  despotism  of  murder.  Everyone  who 
opposes  Marat,  indeed  everyone  who  thinks  differently 
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from  him,  is  worthy  of  the  one  doom  which  Marat 
assigns  to  his  adversaries.  The  most  delicate  ques¬ 
tions  of  moral  judgment  are  treated  with  an  off-hand 
certitude  which  is  the  negation  of  the  balanced  attitude 
of  the  historian.  Louis  is  a  traitor,  the  Girondists  are 
double-faced  poltroons,  the  weak-minded  champions  of 
property,  privilege  and  the  classes.  Charlotte  Corday 
is  of  course  a  bad  specimen  of  the  prostitute-criminal 
class,  who,  if  she  had  not  murdered  Marat,  would 
certainly  have  murdered  someone  else.  Indeed  in  her 
the  guillotine  may  have  robbed  us  of  a  Brinviiliers. 
Mr.  Bax  enhances  his  eulogy  of  Marat  with  a  touch  of 
blasphemy  and  quotes  without  a  word  of  disapproba¬ 
tion  monstrosities  like  the  following  :  “  How  is  it  that 
It  takes  Nature  some  thousands  of  years  to  produce 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Jesus  and  Marat?”  and  again 
“  Marat  is  not  to  be  compared  to  Jesus  ;  Jesus  gave 
birth  to  superstitions  and  defended  kings,  while  Marat 
has  had  the  courage  to  crush  them.  A  truce  to  the 
talk  of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  remarks  are  idiocies.” 

One  of  Mr.  Bax’  chapters  is  entitled  “  Marat  as  a 
Lover  and  Husband.”  The  effect  of  it  is  to  prove,  con¬ 
clusively,  that  Marat  never  was  the  second,  and  to 
show  that  the  distinguished  women  mentioned  would 
never  have  admitted  him  as  the  first.  A  crucial  test 
of  Mr.  Bax’  vagueness  of  historical  criticism  is  his 
treatment  of  the  September  massacres.  Marat’s  words, 
“  Press  the  judgment  of  the  traitors  imprisoned  in  the 
Abbaye  ”  coupled  with  the  menace  of  popular  execution 
is  called  “an  application  of  Marat’s  Rousseauist  prin¬ 
ciples  which  was  destined  to  bear  fruit  a  fortnight  later 
in  the  September  massacres.”  On  page  203  the  acquittal 
of  Montmorin,  against  whom  there  was  not  a  shadow 
of  accusation,  is  styled  “  of  course,  a  put-up  job  of 
the  executive  authorities,”  and  the  massacres  are 
attributed  to  “  the  criminal  Girondist  ministry.”  He 
speaks  of  the  movement  as  “  spontaneously  arisen  ” 
although  it  has  been  amply  proved  that  it  was  carefully 
arranged  and  paid  for,  and  he  admits  that  Marat’s 
committee,  “  though  it  did  not  originate,  did  to  some 
extent  direct”  the  massacres.  He  asserts  that  the 
massacres  were  confined  to  “the  noble  and  the  wealthy 
or  to  the  hangers-on  of  the  noble  and  the  wealthy”  thus 
designating  the  poor  cures  and;  the  Swiss  soldiers  with 
whom  the  massacres  began,  and  the  children  of  the 
Bicetre  and  the  women  of  the  Salpetriere,  with  whom 
they  concluded.  He  expresses  the  judgment  of  History 
thus  :■ — •“  of  Marat,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  true,  if  the 
worst  be  said,  that  he  approved  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  endeavoured  to  control  an  act,  which  we  have  no 
evidence  that  he  directly  organised.”  In  short  Marat 
is  to  have  the  merit  of  having  initiated  this 
■“spontaneous  movement,”  and  none  of  the  disgrace 
which  attended  its  abominable  excesses. 

We  believe  that  this  book  will  do  no  harm  ;  it  is  too 
illogical  and  too  violent.  No  one  who  reads  it  will 
think  better  of  Marat,  and  anarchists  are  likely  to  look 
for  their  gospel  printed  on  worse  paper  and  at  a  lower 
price.  But  it  is  pitiable  to  find  such  a  book  published 
at  a  time  when  historical  studies  are  beginning  to  take 
their  place  in  English  literature,  and  when  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution  is  seriously  taught  at  the 
Universities.  Mr.  Bax’  apology  for  Marat,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  called  an  apology,  solves  no  difficulty  and  evokes 
no  resipiscence.  Marat  may  have  been  in  youth  a 
distinguished  man  of  science,  although  Mr,  Bax  does 
not  prove  that  he  was,  but  in  another  age  he  was  a 
vain  declamatory  fanatic,  a  cruel  bloodthirsty  dema¬ 
gogue,  an  unbridled  vilifier  of  virtues  which  he  did  not 
possess  himself.  The  one  excuse  for  him  is  that  he 
was  mad,  and  if  Mr.  Bax  deprives  us  of  that  excuse — 
well,  for  Marat  he  is  a  disastrous  apologist. 


>:  <  ud* 

STUDIES  IN  THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ART. 

Psychologie  d’Art  :  Les  Maitres  de  la  fin  du  xixe 
Siecle.”  Par  Etienne  Bricon.  Paris  ;  L.  Henry 
May.  1900.  3R.  50c. 

BRICON  dedicates  to  M.  Paul  Bourget  “cette 
•  £tude  de  Fame  contemporaine,”  and  his  method 
throughout  the  whole  book  is  precisely  the  method  of  the 


“  Etudes  de  Psychologie  Contemporaine.”  He  writes 
of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Roll,  Henner,  Falguiere, 
Carolus  Duran,  Fremiet,  Besnard,  Carri^re,  Helleu,  and 
the  Impressionists,  and  each  essay  is  divided  into  sec¬ 
tions,  after  the  somewhat  meticulous  method  of  M. 
Bourget,  in  a  somewhat  too  rigorous  attempt  at 
classification.  Thus  the  study  of  Fremiet  comes  under 
three  headings,  too  vague  and  too  precise  at  once : 
“  L’lntellectualite,”  “  La  Conscience  esthetique,” 
“  Le  Sentiment  de  la  Realite.”  “On  notera  enfin 
qu’en  sa  recherche  du  rdel  il  est  attire  toujours  par  ce 
qu’il  y  a  d’essentiel  dans  la  realite  des  choses  :  ” 
that  is  how  M,  Bricon  summarises  his  third  section. 
But  how  little  does  suck  a  phrase  mean  !  How  obvious, 
how  needless,  to  say  that  a  painter  of  reality  endeavours 
to  represent  the  essential  reality  of  things  !  This  in¬ 
genuous  attitude  towards  theories,  this  too  solemn 
respect  for  the  words  which  convey  a  truism,  is  the 
main  fault  of  a  book  which  has  a  good  deal  of  sound 
and  even  subtle  thinking  in  it.  “  Nous  voulons 
essayer,”  M.  Bricon  tells  us,  “  au  moyen  d’une  etude 
des  artistes  modernes,  de  donner  une  representation  du 
temps  actuel ;  nous  voulons  tenter  de  reunir,  pour  une 
sensation  d’ensemble  de  la  vie  d’aujourd’hui,  ceux  d’entre 
eux  qui  ont  saisi  et  exprimd  un  des  cotes  modernes  de 
cette  vie. ”  The  book  is  thus  hardly  a  book  of  art  criticism 
at  all ;  it  is  an  analysis  of  the  emotions  which  the 
work  of  certain  painters  and  sculptors  can  evoke 
in  a  sensitive  nature,  watchful  of  itself  and  of  what 
it  can  find  to  respond  to  it  in  art. 

The  study  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes  may  be  taken 
as  an  instance  of  M.  Bricon’s  method.  Puvis, 
he  explains  to  us,  has  charm  ;  and  charm,  he 
explains  to  us  further,  is  a  quite  different  thing 
from  grace.  “  On  regarde  une  femme  gracieuse 
aller  et  venir,  se  retourner,  se  courber  ou  se  relever  ; 
on  regarde  vivre  un  etre  charmant.”  It  is  by  his 
quality  of  charm  that  Puvis  brings  to  us  something 
of  an  almost  lost  serenity,  a  serenity  similar  to  that 
which  comes  to  us  from  the  sight  of  Greek  statues  ;  not 
because  Puvis  is  an  imitator  of  antiquity,  but  because  he 
has  the  same  conception  of  the  harmony  of  man  and 
nature,  and  the  same  power  of  simplifying  humanity 
into  beautiful  symbols.  The  people  in  his  pictures  are 
not  mere  figures  set  in  a  landscape  ;  they  seem  to  live 
there,  mingling  their  existence  with  that  of  nature. 
And  they  have  the  peace  of  those  who  have  accepted 
life,  with  a  certain  happy  placidity  even  in  old  age,  as  in 
the  “  Sainte  Genevieve,”  or  at  the  moment  of  violent 
death,  as  in  the  “Decollation  de  Saint  Jean-Baptiste. ” 
Thus,  “  au-dessus  des  fugitifs  symboles  de  la  vie 
qui  reve,  demeure  le  symbole  veritable,  celui  qui 
nous  montre,  par  la  simplification  des  choses  hu- 
maines,  l’existence  ddgagee  des  inutilitds  qui  1’etouf- 
fent.” 

Of  these  and  other  ideas,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  the  painter,  M.  Bricon 
has  much  to  tell  us.  But  of  the  pictures  as  pictures, 
of  the  impression  which  they  make  upon  us  as  works 
of  art,  he  has  nothing  to  say.  Art  criticism  at 
the  present  day  seems  to  swing  from  one  opposite  to 
another.  With  critics  of  the  Berenson  school,  it  is 
drily  technical,  a  wrestle  with  problems  of  paint  and 
structure.  In  their  anxiety  to  tell  us  that  Giorgione  did 
or  did  not  paint  a  particular  picture,  they  forget  that  the 
picture  is,  in  itself,  either  a  beautiful  thing  or  not  a 
beautiful  thing,  and  that  it  is  of  more  importance  that 
it  should  be  beautiful  than  that  it  should  be  a 
Giorgione.  To  the  opposite  school  of  critics,  the 
picture  in  itself  is  equally  insignificant.  The  significant 
thing  is  what  the  painter  may  have  intended,  the  loom 
of  dreams  on  which  this  web  of  colour  has  been 
woven.  Rarely  do  we  find  an  art-critic  to  whom 
painting  is  at.  once  a  sentiment  and  a  visible  thing,  to 
whom  intention  counts  for  its  full  worth,  but  technique 
for  its  full  worth  also.  And  yet  it  seems  to  us  that 
there  is  a  certain  futility  in  writing  about  an  art  as  if 
it  were  anything  but  an  art.  The  art  itself  once 
thoroughly  apprehended,  add  what  psychology  you 
will  :  it  is  an  interesting  study,  and  may  produce 
charming  literature. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  ANTARCTIC. 

“  The  Antarctic  Regions.”  By  Dr.  Karl  Fricker.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  A.  Sonnenschein.  London  :  Sonnenschein. 
1900.  7 s.  6 d. 

“Through  the  First  Antarctic  Night  1898-1899.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Voyage  of  the  ‘  Belgica  ’  among 
Newly  Discovered  Lands  and  over  an  Unknown 
Sea  about  the  South  Pole.”  By  Frederick  A.  Cook. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  20s.  net. 

HE  problem  of  the  Antarctic  is  old,  and  it  has 
varied  as  the  centuries  advanced  ;  to  Aristotle  it 
was  involved  in  the  theoretical  proof  of  the  sphericity 
of  the  earth  ;  to  Strabo  it  was  the  possibility  of  Anti¬ 
podes  or  dwellers  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Ptolemy 
left  a  legacy  of  vague  belief  in  a  vast  southern  conti¬ 
nent,  confluent  with  Africa  and  Indo-China,  shutting  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Vasco  da  Gama  showed  that  Africa 
at  least  was  free  to  the  south,  but  the  discovery  of 
America  merely  displaced  the  bond  of  union  further 
west.  Though  Magellan’s  keel  turned  a  furrow  of  open 
sea  round  the  world,  the  land  south  of  the  straits 
which  bear  his  name  was  held  as  part  of  the  “third 
world  ”  which  figured  on  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  seventeenth  centuries  detached  alike  from  the  “  old 
world  ”  of  the  East  and  the  “  new  world  ”  of  the  West. 
The  outline  of  this  land  fluctuated  between  the  large 
island  shown  with  prophetic  insight  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  within  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  the  monstrous 
“Terra  nondum  cognita”  of  Ortelius  which  filled 
half  the  globe.  Tasman  cut  off  Australia  and  Cook 
cut  off  New  Zealand,  but  still  enough  was  left  to 
carry  the  fixed  belief  in  a  continent  teeming  with  millions 
of  innocent  inhabitants  almost  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  story  of  exploration  in  those  seas  has  brought 
its  ancient  air  of  romance  into  modern  times,  and  the 
worst  fault  we  can  find  with  Dr.  Fricker’s  able  and  con¬ 
scientious  manual  is  that  this  aspect  is  not  brought 
forward  as  prominently  as  might  be  wished.  Had  his 
English  translator,  in  whose  work  flaws  are  not  rare, 
known  more  of  Antarctic  history  he  might  have  imparted 
fresh  human  interest  without  detracting  from  Dr. 
Fricker’s  scientific  strength.  As  it  is  however  he  has 
made  but  a  bald  translation,  not  even  bringing  the 
narrative  down  to  date. 

For  instance  the  story  of  De  Gonneville’s  voyage 
to  “  the  Great  South  Land”  in  1504  was  only  appro¬ 
priately  rounded  off  in  1898.  De  Gonneville,  as  Dr. 
Fricker  tells  the  tale,  brought  home  with  him  a 
young  Indian  of  the  south  land,  probably  from  Brazil, 
where  a  settlement  was  long  known  as  “  La  France 
Antarctique.”  This  native  was  a  goodly  youth  and, 
having-  been  duly  converted,  baptized  and  educated, 
married  a  French  lady  of  noble  family.  About  the 
year  1700  one  of  his  descendants  laid  formal  claim 
to  his  imagined  birthright  as  the  chief  of  a  populous 
country  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after 
years  of  effort  persuaded  the  French  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  find  his  kingdom.  Thus 
it  was  that  on  1  January,  1739,  the  French  explorer 
Bouvet  discovered,  as  he  believed,  in  latitude  540  S.  and 
longitude  40  E.  a  promontory  of  the  southern  continent 
from  which  he  hoped  great  things.  Later  voyagers 
searching  for  Bouvet’s  land  sailed  all  round  the 
assigned  position  and  found  nothing.  Captain  James 
Cook  could  not  find  it,  certain  whalers  from  time 
to  time  reported  small  islands  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  Sir  James  Ross  on  his  great  expedition 
and  Captain  Moore  a  few  years  later  looked  for  them 
in  vain,  and  no  chance  voyager  sighted  land  in  that 
region  for  sixty-five  years.  Dr.  Fricker,  when  he 
wrote  in  1895,  conjectured  not  without  reason  that 
Bouvet  Island  had  disappeared  in  some  seismic  change  ; 
but  three  years  later  his  countrymen  on  a  scientific 
expedition  in  the  steamer  Valdivia  picked  up  a  lonely 
little  ice  clad  island  close  to  the  position  assigned  by 
Bouvet,  and  so  ended  all  doubt  as  to  its  existence.  It 
is  rarely  indeed  that  a  speck  of  fog-swept  land,  never 
trodden  by  human  foot,  only  three  times  seen  by  human 
eyes,  has  wreathed  itself  with  the  history  of  discovery 
and  the  play  of  human  ambitions  for  four  centuries. 

Besides  the  momentary  dash  by  the  “  Challenger  ”  on 
her  scientific  circumnavigation,  steamers  had  penetrated 


within  the  Antarctic  circle  on  only  three  occasions  prior 
to  i8m8,  each  time  under  the  Norwegian  flag,  and  all 
sealers  that  did  only  a  little  for  science  or  literature, 
and  probably  even  less  for  their  own  pecuniary  profit. 
The  terra  incognita  of  the  Antarctic  was  restricted  by 
Captain  Cook  and  Sir  James  Ross  to  an  area  of  a  few 
million  square  miles,  but  the  blot  on  human  knowledge 
remains  larger  than  Europe,  and  we  know  that  it  con¬ 
ceals  not  a  mere  waste  of  useless  ice,  but  the  centre  of 
magnetic  and  meteorological  agencies  the  effects  of 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  us  to  under¬ 
stand.  After  years  of  quiet  work  a  British  expedition 
on  a  large  scale  under  a  naval  commander  has  been 
arranged  to  start  for  the  Far  South  next  year,  and 
simultaneously  a  German  expedition  with  similar  aims 
and  equal  equipment,  but  radically  different  in  organisa¬ 
tion,  is  also  getting  ready.  But  while  the  great  coun¬ 
tries  were  still  talking  of  their  great  schemes  ;  their 
Governments  still  demurring,  their  scientific  societies 
cultivating  the  company  of  millionaires,  a  small  nation 
has  stepped  in  and  shown  the  way. 

The  pages  of  Antarctic  story  are  not  very  numerous, 
but  that  unfolded  by  Dr.  Frederick  Cook  in  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Belgian  expedition  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
remarkable.  From  a  literary  point  ot  view  the  book  is 
not  brilliant.  The  grammar  is  inaccurate,  the  expres¬ 
sion  often  vulgar,  the  metaphors  in  the  too  numerous 
rhetorical  passages  more  mixed  than  one  could  well 
believe  possible.  Raw  haste  is  stamped  on  every 
page,  except  on  the  superb  photographs,  in  producing 
which  speed  makes  for  perfection,  and  in  the  striking 
coloured  plates  of  ice  and  sunset  sky.  With  all  its 
imperfections  the  story  of  the  “Belgica”  as  told  by 
her  American  surgeon  fascinates  the  reader,  and  may 
serve  the  wholesome  purpose  of  disabusing  the  mind 
of  any  enthusiast  for  Antarctic  exploration  of  the  notion 
that  an  expedition  south  of  sixty  degrees  will  be  a  long 
picnic. 

The  ship,  though  strong  enough,  was  too  small  for 
her  work.  She  was  equipped  at  an  almost  fabulous 
minimum  of  cost  ;  the  whole  expediiion  had  appa: 
rently  to  be  managed  on  ^12,000  inclusive.  With 
various  researches  and  various  accidtnts  to  delay 
them,  the  party  did  not  cross  the  south  polar  circle 
until  late  in  the  season,  when  all  the  signs  of 
approaching  winter  suggested  a  retreat  to  the  North 
unless  the  explorers  were  to  exceed  their  programme 
and  winter  in  the  ice.  The  Commandant,  against  the 
wishes  of  all  his  comrades,  thrust  the  ship  into 
the  freezing  pack,  but  naturally  failed  to  make  a 
high  latitude.  From  the  last  week  of  February  1898 
to  the  middle  of  March  1899  the  “Belgica”  drifted 
helplessly,  fast  in  the  frozen  ice-floes  during  a  whole 
year  of  misery,  in  the  course  of  which  there  was  much 
illness  and  one  death.  The  cold  of  winter  was  not 
extreme,  as  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  centre  of 
North  America  or  of  Siberia,  but  the  want  of  sunlight 
for  seventy  days  proved  a  far  greater  hardship  than 
had  been  anticipated.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  the  keenest  scientific  observers  could  force  them¬ 
selves  to  work,  and  no  one  on  board  could  even  eat 
without  an  effort.  A  group  of  portraits  of  the  scientific 
staff  before  and  after  the  ordeal  of  the  Antarctic  night, 
and  especially  a  group  of  the  sailors  at  the  end  of  their 
imprisonment  in  the  ice,  shows  better  ihan  words  how 
the  strain  told  on  body  and  mind  alike.  These  men 
were  the  first  of  all  mankind  to  face  a  South  polar 
winter,  which  is  a  far  more  serious  matter  than  a  winter 
in  the  Arctic  regions,  where  fresh  animal  food  is  com¬ 
paratively  abundant,  and  whence  escape  is  possible  even 
if  the  ship  be  lost.  In  the  South,  separated  by  a  vast 
breadth  of  stormy  ocean  from  the  nearest  inhabited' 
land,  an  accident  to  the  ship  or  the  failure  of  the  stores 
means  certain  death  ;  and  moreover  no  one  could  tell  to 
what  degree  the  rigours  of  an  unknown  climate  might 
extend.  The  scientific  record  is  good,  de-pi'e  all  draw¬ 
backs  ;  the  sum  of  human  knowledge  has  been  notably 
increased,  and  the  path  of  future  investigators  has  been 
smoothed.  Probably  all  the  scientific  staff  would  cheer¬ 
fully  endure  as  much  again  for  an  equal  result. 
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OBITER  DICTA  ABOUT  TURKEY. 

“  Turkey  in  Europe.”  By  “Odysseus.”  London: 

Edward  Arnold,  igoo.  16 s. 

HIS  important  book,”  the  publisher  announces 
within  its  covers,  is  “  by  an  author,  whose 
knowledge  of  his  subject  would  at  once  be  recognised 
were  his  name  upon  the  title-page.”  We  do  not 
dispute  this  statement,  and  of  course  we  admit  that 
anonymity  is  an  essential  concomitant  of  frankness 
in  Turkey.  But  it  is  difficult  to  repose  implicit  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  voice  which  remains  concealed  behind 
the  mushrabie.  And  internal  evidence  is  conflicting. 
The  author  is  certainly  not  a  man  of  wide  culture,  his 
language  is  slipshod,  and  his  details  are  not  always 
accurate,  but  he  has  few  prejudices,  he  is  eminently 
sensible,  and  his  observations  undoubtedly  merit 
attention. 

The  title  of  his  book  is  misleading.  A  purchaser 
will  anticipate  detailed  descriptions  of  towns,  scenery, 
habits,  ceremonies,  in  fact  a  volume  of  travels  by  one 
who  has  gone  to  and  fro  upon  the  face  of  European 
Turkey.  The  very  pseudonym  bears  out  this  promise, 
but  in  point  of  fact  “Odysseus”  refers  but  rarely  and 
incidentally  to  his  wanderings.  He  may,  for  aught 
vve  know,  have  journeyed  everywhere  from  Uskub 
to  Janina,  from  Constantinople  to  Salonica  and 
Scutari,  but  if  so  he  has  not  set  down  his  experiences 
here.  He  does  not  even  depict  the  street-scenes  of 
Adrianople,  the  dogs  or  the  mosques  or  the  bazaars 
of  the  capital,  or  the  glories  of  the  Golden  Horn. 
Instead  he  provides  us  with  an  heterogeneous  collection 
of  disquisitions  on  subjects  often  but  remotely  or  his¬ 
torically  connected  with  Turkey  in  Europe  :  the 
Orthodox  Church,  Servian  history,  the  Armenians, 
Islam.  They  overlap  each  other,  they  repeat  each  other, 
and  we  may  almost  resent  in  book  form  what  we  mi  ght 
have  applauded  in  separate  magazines.  Much  of  the 
history  is  merely  a  paraphrase,  without  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  of  what  has  appeared  in  other  men’s  books. 
Yet  we  must  concede  a  shrewdness  of  selection  in  the 
historical  passages,  and  much  common  sense  in  the 
impartial,  cynical  purview  of  affairs.  “This  important 
book,”  says  the  publisher,  “  will,  it  is  hoped,  take  rank 
as  a  standard  work  of  reference  on  Turkey  and  the 
Eastern  question.”  We  cannot  go  so  far  as  that,  but 
we  believe  it  repays  reading  and  may  often  be  con¬ 
sulted  with  advantage. 

Where  the  author  is  most  successful  is  in  his  pictures 
of  peoples  and  their  state  of  mind,  all  so  nicely  balanced 
that  partisans  and  antagonists  may  find  confirmation 
of  their  own  prejudices,  yet  learn  toleration  for  those 
of  others.  Thus  he  rescues  the  Byzantine  Empire  from 
the  storm  of  historic  obloquy,  which  has  beset  it,  and 
warns  us  against  “  literary  crusaders,”  who  have  unduly 
disparaged  the  Turks.  “The  evils  of  Turkish  rule 
are  undeniable,”  he  says,  “they  exist  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  much  the  same  as  they  always  were. 
But  .  .  .  the  crimes  with  which  the  Turks  are  frequently 
reproached,  such  as  treachery,  fratricide,  and  wholesale 
cruelty,  are  characteristic,  not  of  them,  but  of  the  lands 
which  they  invaded.  ...  If  Constantinople  contains 
beautiful  churches,  it  also  contains  beautiful  mosques, 
and  must  thank  the  Turks  for  what  is  now  the  most 
(picturesque  and  characteristic  feature  of  its  landscapes 
— the  minarets  which  crown  Stamboul  or  emerge  more 
•modestly  from  the  groves  which  fringe  the  Bosphorus. 
...  In  criticising  either  the  Byzantine  or  the  Ottoman 
Empire  at  any  epoch  except  their  zenith,  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  sick  men,  and  be 
gentle.” 

And  here  is  an  explanation,  if  not  an  excuse,  of 
'much  that  we  are  accustomed  to  blame  in  the  Turks. 
“They  are  by  nature  nomads.  .  .  .  The  very  aspect  of 
a  Turkish  house  seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  not 
intended  as  a  permanent  residence.  .  .  .  You  sit  in  a 
room  and  write  on  your  hand  ;  when  you  are  hungry, 
you  call  ;  a  little  table  is  brought  in  and  you  eat  ;  when 
you  want  to  go  to  bed,  a  pile  of  rugs  is  laid  in  a 
corner  and  you  go  to  sleep  on  it.  The  same  thing  may 
be  witnessed  in  a  more  striking  form  at  the  Imperial 
Palace  of  ^  ildiz.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  have  more 
vividly  suggested  the  idea  of  a  party  of  tent-dwellers 
•who  had  suddenly  occupied  a  European  house,  and 
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did  not  quite  know  how  to  use  it.  .  .  .  The  Turks  do 
not  use  the  word  Turkey  in  ordinary  conversation.  As 
soon  as  a  province  passes  under  another  government, 
the  Turk  finds  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to 
leave  it  and  go  somewhere  else.  In  the  same  spirit  he 
talks  quite  complacently  of  leaving  Constantinople 
some  day  :  he  will  go  over  to  Asia  and  find  another 
capital.  One  can  hardly  imagine  Englishmen  speaking 
like  this  of  London,  but  they  might  conceivably  so 
speak  of  Calcutta.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  spirit  that 
most  of  the  vices  of  the  Turks  should  be  attributed. 
Travelling  generates  an  immoral  habit  of  mind  ;  that 
is  to  say,  you  do  many  things  in  a  place  where  you  are 
going  to  stop  only  a  few  hours  which  you  would  not 
do  in  your  permanent  residence.  Observe  the  un¬ 
disguised  selfishness  and  greed  of  ordinary  railway 
travellers.  .  .  .  Explorers  apparently  go  further.  .  .  „ 
So  the  Turk  makes  himself  comfortable  in  his  own  way 
in  whatever  shelter  he  finds  ;  knocks  a  hole  in  the 
finest  fresco  if  he  wants  to  run  a  stovepipe  through  the 
wall,  or  pulls  down  a  Greek  temple  if  he  wants  stones. 
.  .  .  But  he  has  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  simplest 
and  most  material  joys  of  country  life.  He  likes  fine 
horses,  fat  sheep  and  cattle,  good  corn  and  olives,  rich 
grass.  .  .  .  Every  Turk  is  born  a  soldier,  and  adopts 
other  pursuits  chiefly  because  the  times  are  bad.  When 
there  is  a  question  of  fighting,  if  only  a  riot,  the  stolid 
peasant  wakes  up  and  shows  surprising  power  of 
organisation  and  alas  !  a  surprising  ferocity.” 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  author  goes  into  the  question 
of  Turkish  administration,  dwelling  on  its  triumphant 
paradoxes,  its  weakness  as  a  source  of  strength,  its 
simple  refutation  of  all  accepted  theories,  the  benefits 
of  its  very  shortcomings,  all  inexplicable,  if  you  please, 
but  not  for  an  instant  to  be  denied.  “  Political 
economy,”  he  says,  “  seems  to  be  one  of  those  things 
which  must  be  accepted  or  rejected  as  a  whole.  Partial 
and  blundering  acceptance  means  collapse,  but  if,  like 
the  Sublime  Porte,  you  reject  it  in  toto,  if  you  discard 
such  conceptions  as  the  National  Debt,  and  pay  no  regard 
to  the  theory  of  wages,  the  theory  of  demand  and 
supply,  and  all  other  theories  whatever,  it  seems  to 
make  no  difference  whatever.” 

The  author  appears  also  to  have  a  good  grasp  of  the 
situation  in  Bulgaria,  where  he  pays  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  statesmanship  of  Prince  Ferdinand  ; 
in  Greece,  where  he  sees  public  corruption  over¬ 
shadowing  all  ;  in  Macedonia,  where  his  comments  are, 
appropriately  enough,  somewhat  confused  ;  and  in 
Armenia,  where  he  recognises  the  grievances  and  at 
the  same  time  the  shortcomings  of  the  people.  On  the 
broad  issue  of  reform  he  is  clear  that  no  salvation  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  imposition  of  Western  methods 
and  constitutions.  Long  residence  in  the  East  has 
evidently  imbued  him  with  some  of  its  fatalism.  So 
long  as  the  Turks  remain  in  Turkey,  he  is  sure  that  they 
will  never  change  ;  when  the  destined  day  arrives,  they 
will  depart  and  make  way  for  other  races  who  will 
perhaps  fare  no  better  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  long- 
coveted  inheritance. 

In  details  we  may  often  catch  him  tripping.  The 
Immaculate  Conception  is  not  celebrated  on  the  gth  of 
December;  by  no  conceivable  etymology  could  Dushan 
mean  “  throttler  ;  ”  the  Turkish  Custom-house  does  not 
confiscate  a  traveller’s  guide-books  ;  and  so  forth.  His 
map  of  the  Balkan  peninsula  is  a  poor  one  and  his 
reason  for  inserting  a  large  map  of  all  Asia  is  to  seek. 
But  on  the  whole,  his  desultory  book  is  interesting  and 
often  instructive. 


NOVELS. 

“  A  Suburban  Vendetta.”  By  John  K.  Leys.  London  : 
Pearson,  igoo.  6x. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  writers  of  sensational 
novels  that  their  readers  have  no  memories.  Mr.  Leys’ 
story  is  on  the  whole  a  fairly  good  example  of  the  once- 
aboard-the  lugger-and-she’s-mine  type,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  central  idea  was  used  by  one  Wilkie  Collins 
in  “  The  Moonstone,”  and  there  is  no  reason  that  we 
can  see  for  anyone  who  has  read  that  book  to  spend 
time  in  watching  the  same  theme  indifferently  handled. 
“  Kuttapani  ”  seems  to  be  a  singularly  unconvincing 
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name  for  a  Hindu— even  for  a  stage  Hindu  occupied  in 
hunting  a  blameless  barrister  round  England. 

“  Love  in  a  Mist.”  By  Olive  Birrell.  London:  Smith, 
Elder.  1900.  6.9. 

Miss  Olive  Birrell’s  purpose  in  writing  “  Love  in  a 
Mist  ”  is  not  defined.  Was  it  primarily  to  tell  a  story  ? 
or  was  it  to  show  that  inequality  is  the  natural  law  of 
human  society  ?  If  the  former  she  has  rather  over¬ 
weighted  a  pretty  love  story  with  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  great  social  question  ;  if  the  latter  then  the  object 
lesson  is  one  in  the  obvious.  The  narrative  turns  on 
Wargrave  Lincoln’s  belief  in  the  iniquity  of  riches  and 
privilege.  He  is  a  sort  of  Mrs.  Partington  who  by 
giving  up  everything  himself  and  reducing  his  children 
to  the  level  of  the  street  arab  hopes  to  push  back  the 
Atlantic  of  misery  and  crime.  Prince  and  thief  he  says 
are  born  equal  and  there  should  be  one  training  for 
both,  so  that  the  fittest  may  predominate.  His  initial 
mistake  is  to  live  down  to  those  he  would  serve, 
instead  of  trying  to  raise  them.  The  result  is  ship¬ 
wreck,  and  poetic  justice  in  the  interests  of  other 
characters  in  the  story  can  only  be  achieved  by  his 
death.  Miss  Birrell  has  clearly  given  some  thought  to 
the  problem  of  social  regeneration  ;  and  her  book  at  least 
serves  to  exemplify  the  wrong  method  of  attempting  it. 

“A  Gentleman.”  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Walter  Forbes. 

London  :  Murray.  1900.  65. 

“  A  Gentleman  ”  rises  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary 
society  novel.  Mrs.  Forbes  depicts  social  difficulties 
with  truth  and  without  snobbery,  and  knows  how  to 
be  amiable  without  being  idiotic.  The  rapid  rise  of  the 
hero  lacks  probability,  and  some  of  the  Roman  scenes 
are  somewhat  tiresome  ;  the  prologue  excites,  the 
epilogue  satisfies,  and  the  body  of  the  narrative  gains 
in  interest  and  variety  by  a  division  into  three  acts, 
laid  in  Italy,  in  England,  and  in  Australia.  On  the 
whole,  a  winsome  story  which  deserves  an  ephemeral 
popularity. 


NEW  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM. 

“An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.”  By  B.  W. 
Bacon  (New  Testament  Handbooks).  New  York  : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1900.  39.  6 d. 

‘  The  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.”  By  H.  S.  Nash  (New  Testament  Handbooks).’ 
New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1900.  39.  6 d. 

It  is  a  bold  thing  to  attempt  to  write  an  introduction  to  the 
New  Testament  in  280  pages,  but  Dr.  Bacon  has  succeeded 
fairly  well  ;  his  book  is  never  dull,  and  never  obscure  ;  he  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  of  the  literature  bear¬ 
ing  on  it  ;  and  even  if  we  do  not  always  agree  with  his  conclu¬ 
sions  we  must  admit  that  he  presents  his  case  ably,  though 
pressure  of  space  compels  him  often  to  give  us  results  rather 
than  processes,  and  sometimes  to  dispose  of  an  opponent’s 
argument  by  simply  stating  it  with  a  note  of  anything  but 
admiration  after  it. 

He  writes  from  a  liberal  but  not  a  radical  standpoint :  no 
doubt  some  German  and  Dutch  scholars  would  count  him 
almost  a  conservative  ;  but  he  is  no  exception  to  the  tendency 
to  rather  obsequiously  follow  Harnack,  which  marks  many 
American  theologians.  With  Harnack  he  lays  weight  upon  the 
critical  treatment  of  early  tradition  as  well  as  upon  internal 
evidence  in  estimating  the  date,  authorship,  and  historical 
accuracy  of  the  New  Testament  books.  His  results  will  be  to 
the  ordinary  English  reader  only  moderately  reassuring.  He 
accepts  the  Pauline  Epistles,  all  but  the  Pastorals  ;  on  the  date 
of  Galatians  and  its  relation  to  Acts  xv.  he  has  his  own  opinion, 
but  then  so  has  everyone  else  ;  he  adopts  with  enthusiasm 
the  new  view  of  2  Corinthians  which  sees  in  it  no  less  than 
three  letters  sent  at  various  times  by  S.  Paul  to  the  Church  of 
Corinth.  With  most  of  the  other  books  of  the  New  Testament 
composite  authorship  is  the  key  used  to  unlock  the  difficulties, 
and  it  is  used  too  frequently  ;  not  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
would  suffice  if  Dr.  Bacon  were  to  print  these  books  after  the 
manner  of  the  polychrome  Bible.  The  Pastoral  Epistles,  we 
are  told,  contain  a  certain  amount  of  Pauline  material,  the 
fourth  Gospel  a  certain  amount  of  Johannine  tradition,  1  Peter 
is  “the  adoptive  work  of  Peter  writing  ‘by  Sylvanus  ’  to  the 
churches  of  Paul  in  Asia,”  and  so  on  ;  their  present  form  is 
always  due  to  those  unknown  but  all-powerful  “  redactors  ”  who 
have  exercised  such  a  malign  influence  on  the  New,  as  on  the 
Old,  Testament,  and  to  whom  apparently  nothing,  however 
apostolic,  was  sacred.  2  Peter  in  turn  is  neither  sacred  nor 
apostolic  to  Dr.  Bacon,  and  he  can  hardly  keep  his  temper  when 
speaking  of  it.  His  book  will  be  useful  to  those  who  know  how 
to  use  it ;  but  a  danger  to  the  lazy  student  if  it  makes  him 
think  he  can  dispense  with  larger  works  and  more  solid  study. 

Mr  Nash  is  an  “apologete,”  as  he  would  call  himself,  for 


the  scientific  study  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  writes  a 
jubilant  history  of  its  development.  It  is  not  long,  and  yet  it  is 
diffuse,  and  suffers  from  his  endeavour  to  be  deeply  philoso¬ 
phical  and  to  find  in  each  stage  of  New  Testament  criticism  a 
typical  instance  of  the  religious,  philosophical,  and  social  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  “  Occident  ”  (he  never  talks  of  the  West)  at  the 
time.  English  readers  will  find  his  pages  refreshing  not  only  from' 
the  buoyancy  of  their  optimism  and  the  exuberance  of  their 
metaphors  but  also  from  their  superb  Americanisms  ;  without  the 
protection  of  Tradition,  the  New  Testament  in  the  early 
centuries  “  would  have  been  helpless  in  the  grasp  of  any  philo¬ 
sophic  system  or  theosophic  view  that  happened  along  ;  ”  the 
habit  of  Bible-study  “had  no  great  spread  in  the  ancient 
Church  ;  ”  the  Roman  communion  is  “  a  monasticised  Church 
headed  up  in  a  Pope  “the  Romanists  made  a  speciality  of 
the  idea  of  the  Church,  and  so  eased  up  on  the  theory  of  in¬ 
spiration;”  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  additions  he  makes  to 
English  theological  phraseology.  We  quite  agree  with  him. 
that  the  only  way  to  understand  the  Bible  is  to  study  it 
historically  ;  but  when  you  have  done  that  there  is  still  some- 
room  for  allegorical  interpretation  ;  and  against  that  he  .is 
unduly  severe. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Australia  at  the  Front  :  a  Colonial  View  of  the  Boer  War.” 

By  Frank  Wilkinson.  London  :  Long.  1901.  69. 

Many  as  have  been  the  accounts  by  newspaper  “  specials”  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  there  is  still  room  for  this  good-natured 
and  entertaining  work  by  the  representative  of  an  Australian! 
journal.  Mr.  Wilkinson  manages  to  convey  a  sufficiently  vivid 
impression  of  the  events  he  witnessed  without  indulging  in  the 
sensationalism  for  which  at  least  one  Australian  pen  has  been 
notorious.  As  a  Colonial  Mr.  Wilkinson  naturally  found  some¬ 
thing  to  criticise  in  the  Imperial  force  and  the  Imperial  officer, 
especially  the  Intelligence  officer  whose  intelligence  was  the 
thing  lacking.  But  there  is  no  wholesale  condemnation  because 
certain  specific  shortcomings  in  Imperial  officers  were  obvious- 
to  Colonial  eyes  in  the  first  months  of  the  war.  What  the 
British  officer  lacks  in  bush  warfare  is  what  the  Australians  call 
nous.  Another  thing  that  struck  Mr.  Wilkinson  about  the 
British  officer  was  that  he  so  often  managed  to  appear  “  spick 
and  span  ”  when  his  men  were  in  rags  and  down  at  heel.  The 
insinuation  may  be  unfair.  As  a  record  of  the  part  the 
Colonials  have  played  in  the  war— in  some  ways  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  crisis  through  which  the  Empire  has 
passed — Mr.  Wilkinson’s  book  is  decidedly  valuable. 

“The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  with  Hymns  Ancient  and! 

Modern.”  “  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.”  “  The 

Memorial  Service.”  Oxford :  at  the  University  Fress, 

1901. 

The  Oxford  University  Press  has  already  published  the  new 
issue  of  prayer-books  containing  the  necessary  alterations,  as- 
well  as  a  bound  leaflet  of  the  form  of  memorial  service  which 
was  ordained  to  be  used  on  the  day  of  the  Queen’s  funeral  “  or 
on  the  most  convenient  day  within  the  octave.”  The  prayer 
for  the  Royal  Family,  which  needed  the  most  thorough  revision,, 
now  runs  “We  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  bless  Queen  Alexandra, 
George  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  the  Duchess  of  Cornwall1 
and  York  and  all  the  Royal  Family.”  The  insertion  of  a 
comma  in  the  phrase  “  our  gracious  Sovereign  Lord  King 
Edward”  will  preclude  a  frequent  mistake  made  in  reading. 
The  books  are  as  beautifully  printed  as  usual  ;  the  only  change 
that  we  noticed  is  in  the  colouring  of  the  edges  of  one  of  the 
prayer-books.  In  token  of  mourning  the  gilt  is  shot  fvith 
purple. 

The  “  Thrush  ”  is  “  a  periodical  for  the  publication  of  original 
poetry  hence  its  badness.  It  has  a  beautiful  preface,  in  prose, 
from  which  we  quote  one  boast.  “  Any  work  that  may  be  sent 
in  will  be  judged  solely  on  its  merits  {one  thus  sent  appears  in 
this  number ).”  After  careful  reading  we  have  been  unable  to- 
decide  of  which  of  the  thirteen  (unlucky)  poems  merit  is  pre¬ 
dicated,  but  we  incline  to  “  The  Watchword  ;  ”  it  is  by  the 
editor,  and  contains  one  line  which  may  compete  with  Tenny¬ 
son’s  imitation  of  Wordsworth  :  “  A  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  clergy¬ 
man.”  Mr.  Ellis’  line  though  rhyming  is-also  blank  :  it  runs, 
“  ‘  Duty’  !  She  simply  said,  ‘  I  will  be  goody''1  The  author  of  a 
poem  called  “  Ad  Astra,”  trying  as  Browning  says  of  the  thrush 
to  “recapture  the  first  fine  careless  rapture,”  rhymes  “  invin¬ 
cible  ”  with  “  rule.”  Some  people  whose  names,  even  without 
the  prefixed  lists  of  qualifications,  should  suggest  a  certain  level 
of  merit  are  also  contributing.  Why  ? 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Arte,  Scienza  e  Fede  ai  Giorni  di  Dante.  Conferences  by 
various  authors.  Milan  :  Hoepli.  1901.  Lire  6.50. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  collection  of  causeries  by 
different  hands  can  ever  be  quite  successful  as  a  complete 
work.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  lack  of  unity  that  even  pre¬ 
concerted  deliberation — if  resorted  to — could  not  well  avoid. 
The  individual  causeries  in  this  volume,  each  of  itself,  forms 
{Continued  on  page  216.) 
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Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp¬ 
son,  K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 


JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 


GRESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 


Established  1848. 


NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION, 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMBS  H»  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary , 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society ,  Limited. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200  000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  .£1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING, 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS, 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  Office-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
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interesting  reading,  but  the  volume,  taken  as  a  whole,  explain 
the  mystery  how  we  may,  turns  to  something  very  like  heaviness 
in  a  steady  reading.  The  lectures  bear  such  interesting  titles 
too.  We  have  lectures — all  relating  to  the  thirteenth  century — 
on  feudalism,  on  the  Papacy  and  the  Church,  on  the  currents  of 
philosophic  thought,  on  Dante  and  the  study  of  classic  poetry, 
on  the  life  and  poetry  of  Courts.  The  lectures  will  interest 
•the  well-informed  :  they  will  scarcely  enlighten  those 
seeking  after  knowledge  —  that  is  perhaps  their  chief 
defect.  For  the  learned  lecturers  are  “advanced,”  and 
have  none  of  that  delightful  methodical  simplicity  which 
makes  the  old  giant  men  of  letters  intelligible  and  accept¬ 
able  to  the  uninstructed.  But  the  book  is  well  worth  the 
notice  of  all  who  are  making  a  study  of  Dante.  By  far  the 
most  fascinating  of  the  lectures  is  M.  Paul  Sabatier’s  causerie 
happily  here  published  in  the  original  French,  “Saint  Francois 
d’ Assisi  et  le  mouvement  religieux  au  treizieme  si^cle.”  Though 
it  is  not  Italian  literature,  this  is  the  natural  place  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  it.  The  lecture  is  the  most  typical  example  we  know 
of  the  distinguished  writer’s  brilliant  and  limpid  style,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  characteristic  example  of  that  fatal 
nebulosity  of  mind  which  afflicts  him  when  he  leaves  historic 
portraiture  for  philosophic  or  religious  exposition.  He 
appears  to  have  no  convictions  and  yet  to  realise  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  convictions,  and  so  he  seeks  by  his  marvellous  command 
of  words  and  phrases  to  convey  an  impression  that  he  holds 
what  he  has  not.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  have  stopped 
our  ears  to  the  harmonious  sound  of  these  rhythmic  cadences 
so  as  sternly  to  ask  what  it  all  may  mean.  There  is  abun¬ 
dant  musical  talk  of  “  progres,”  “liberte,”  “vie,”  “verite,” 
“pauvrete,”  “humilite,”  but  not  a  line  of  definition.  “  La  joie 
parfaite  .  .  .  c’est  d’etre  d’accord  .  .  .  avec  l’ideal  but  what 
ideal?  “La  joie  parfaite  c’est  de  marcher,  c’est  d’avancer  :  ” 
but  how  and  whither?  This  musical  conference  is  no  other 
thing  than  words,  words,  words,  arranged  in  the  most  resonant 
harmonies  and  set  to  every  subtlest  change  of  key.  The  real 
S.  Francis,  the  S.  Francis  who  believed  in  angels  and  devils, 
'who  wept  himself  blind  in  sorrowing  over  the  Passion,  who  re¬ 
duced  himself  to  a  living  shadow  by  his  austerities,  Francis  the 
ecstatic,  Francis  the  thaumaturgist,  disappears  under  the  mani¬ 
pulation  of  M.  Sabatier,  and  we  have  instead  a  one-sided  view 
-of  one  side  of  the  great  Saint  of  Assisi.  We  confess  that  this 
conference  does  not  make  us  very  hopeful  of  the  entirely  re¬ 
written  “Vie  de  Saint  Francois”  upon  which  the  learned  French 
writer  has  been  engaged  for  the  last  five  years. 

Idillii  Spezzati:  Racconti  Brevi.  By  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 

Milan  :  Baldini.  1901.  Lire  2.50. 

We  have  made  no  secret  in  any  conspectus  of  Italian 
literature  of  our  whole-hearted  admiration  for  Antonio 
'Fogazzaro.  This  collection  of  short  stories,  though  of  unequal 
merit,  affords  delightful  reading.  A  vein  of, real  humour — as 
we  English  understand  it — runs  through  many  of  the  stories, 
and  comes  as  something  of  a  surprise  even  in  Fogazzaro.  The 
first  story — and  the  best — “  Idillii  Spezzati  ”  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  book,  is  dist  nctly  laughter-moving,  and  only  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  space  prevent  us  attempting  to  convey  some  notion  of 
the  author’s  happy  sketch  of  the  brusque  ways  of  American 
travellers.  All  the  stories  are  pleasant  and  amusing,  but  we 
warn  the  beginner  in  Italian  that  he  will  have  some  difficulty 
with  the  Venetian  dialect  which  occurs  in  one  or  two  of  the 
stories  and  especially  “  La  Lira  del  Poeta.”  We  should  have 
expected  Signor  Fogazzaro  to  have  known  better  than  to  have 
called  an  American  professor  “Sir  Forest,”  or  an  English 
adventurer  “  Sir  Roberts.” 

Ricordi  d ’  Infanzia  e  di  Scuola  ;  and  some  Stories  and  Sketches. 

By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  Milan  :  Treves.  1901.  Lire  4. 

Signor  de  Amicis  is  one  of  those  exceptional  authors,  who, 
though  voluminous  in  output,  yet  does  not  deteriorate  with 
time  but  rather  mellows  and  improves.  We  have  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  reading  of  the  recollections  of  childhood  and  school 
life  which  make  up  half  the  volume  before  us.  Signor  de 
■Amicis  is  here  at  his  very  best.  He  draws  a  charming  picture 
of  his  childish  days  in  the  early  ’fifties  hidden  away  as  he  was 
m  a  little  Piedmontese  town,  and  of  the  splendid  Alpine  scenery 
amidst  which  he  grew  to  boyhood.  Nothing  could  be  more 
subtly  and  delightfully  drawn  than  the  sketch  of  his  schooldays, 
but  his  sentiment  degenerates  into  sentimentality,  and  we 
thank  Heaven  that  English  boys  are  made  of  sterner  and  less 
impressionable  stuff  than  Italian  boys.  His  first  attack  of 
hero-worship  is  one  of  those  incidents  in  which  the  author 
carries  us  along  with  him  delightedly  :  the  hero  was  a  corporal 
of  Bersaglieri  who  honoured  the  little  de  Amicis  with  his 
friendship— it  made  the  boy  sore  and  sad  when  he  went  with 
the  Sardinian  troops  to  the  Crimea,  and  proud  and  happy 
when  he  returned  from  the  wars,  safe  and  sound,  a  full  sergeant. 
Signor  de  Amicis  is  the  most  candid  of  autobiographers — he 
writes  with  an  ironv  that  subtly  tells  against  himself,  of  his 
ambitions,  his  frequent  discomfitures,  his  love  of  praise,  his 
susceptibilities,  his  impetuosity,  and  finally  of  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  decided  his  career  as  a  man  of  letters.  If  it  were 
possible  to  catch  his  style,  if  it  were  permissible  to  take 
occasional  liberties  with  the  text  by  way  of  explanatory  peri¬ 
phrasis,  the  book  should  encounter  success  in  an  English  dress. 


We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  stories  ancl  sketches,  but 
especially  commend  “  II  Re  delle  Bambole,”  the  sketch  of  a 
famous  Torinese  maker  of  dolls,  who  shows  the  most  sympa¬ 
thetic  knowledge  of  his  little  clients’  ways  and  characters. 

Una  Peccatrice.  By  Giovanni  Verga.  Fourth  Edition. 

Catania  :  Giannotta  1901.  Lira  J. 

Giovanni  Verga  takes  rank  among  the  six  chief  of  living 
Italian  novelists,  and  he  is  known,  all  the  world  over,  as  the 
author  of  that  “  Cavalleria  Rusticana”  on  which  the  libretto  of 
Mascagni’s  too  famous  opera  was  founded.  “  Una  Peccatrice” 
is  an  early  work,  written  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  now  has  no 
other  interest  save  to  show  that  the  Sicilian  realist  once  wrote 
in  the  most  approved  Romantic  vein.  We  merely  take  note  of 
the  work  in  case  any  of  our  readers  should  feel  tempted  to 
study  the  earlier  Verga.  It  is  a  pleasanter  task  to  congratulate 
the  publisher,  the  Cav.  Niccola  Giannotta,  on  his  silver  Jubilee 
(which  he  completed  at  the  end  of  the  century)  in  a  profession 
in  which  he  has  rendered  signal  services  to  modern  Italian 
literature. 

L'Eclissi  dell '  Idcalila.  By  Pietro  Ellero.  Bologna  :  Zani- 

chelli.  1901.  Lire  2. 

The  author  of  this  little  book  is  a  distinguished  jurist,  known 
for  his  advanced  and  somewhat  idealistic  liberalism.  He  enters 
a  strong  protest  against  the  positivism  of  the  day,  which,  be  it 
noted  en  passant,  has  much  more  rapid  and  deleterious  effects 
among  a  logically  minded  Latin  people  than  among  the  more 
sophistically  disposed  races  of  the  North.  He  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  predominance  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  over  the  Latin 
races,  but  thinks  that  these  might  gain  their  ascendency  if  they 
would  shake  off  the  prevailing  materialism.  The  moral  world, 
is  threatened  with  disruption  because  “Latin  Idealism”  has 
been  eclipsed,  and  the  remedy  is  to  be  sought  in  its  revival. 
The  book  is  unquestionably  the  work  of  a  well  meaning  re¬ 
former,  but  he  would  probably  more  nearly  attain  his  object  if 
he  were  to  advocate  a  more  thorough  practice  of  the  elementary 
precepts  of  the  penny  Church  Catechism. 

II  Re  Mar tire :  La  Vita  e  il  Regno  di  Umberto  /  (1844-1900). 

By  Ugo  Pesci.  Bologna:  Zanichelli.  1901.  Lire  4. 

This  is  the  fullest  and  the  best  biography  of  the  late  King 
Humbert  which  has  as  yet  appeared.  It  is  of  course  a  “livre 
de  circonstance,”  as  a  Royal  biography  always  is,  and  indeed, 
we  venture  to  think,  always  should  be  for  at  least  threescore 
years  and  ten  after  the  death  of  the  Royal  personage. 
Royalty  is  still,  happily,  such  a  power  in  the  modern  world 
that  the  premature  disclosure  of  a  sovereign’s  private  views  and 
personal  fads  may  work  incalculable  harm  to  the  body  politic. 
But  we  congratulate  Signor  Pesci  on  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  performed  a  task  that  perforce  had  to  be  conventionally 
executed.  Humbert  of  Savoy,  like  a  true  son  of  Savoy,  was  at 
his  best  on  the  battlefield,  and  therefore  we  do  not  grudge 
Signor  Pesci  the  space  he  has  devoted  to  the  campaigns  of 
1859  and  1866.  The  pleasant  relations  between  Humbert 
and  his  brother  Arnadeo  Duke  of  Aosta  are  well  brought  out. 
For  the  rest  the  book  throws  no  fresh  light  on  the  daily  life 
of  the  King,  or  on  his  share  in  the  political  life  of  modern 
Italy. 

Le  Esplorazioni  Polari  del  Sccolo  XLX.  By  Luigi  Hugues. 

Milan  :  Hoepli.  1901.  Lire  12. 

This  book  is  a  weighty  and  important  presentment  of  Polar 
exploration  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Its  maps  are  valuable, 
its  numerous  illustrations  interesting,  the  whole  scheme  of  the 
work  clear  and  well-arranged.  The  author  does  not  seek  to 
harrow  us  by  tales  of  adventure  or  untold  suffering  :  his  object 
has  been  to  state  fully  the  actual  results  of  polar  exploration, 
both  arctic  and  antarctic,  and  in  this  he  has  succeeded  admir¬ 
ably.  The  work  begins  with  the  first  expedition  of  John  Ross 
( 1 8 1 8- 1 8  T9),  and  ends  with  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi’s  arctic,  and 
Borchgrevink’s  antarctic  voyages.  Together  with  this  book  we 
may  at  the  same  time  call  attention  to  the  highly  interesting 
lecture  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  on  his  recent  polar  expedi¬ 
tion  delivered  at  Rome  on  14  January,  which  has  now  been 
published  in  pamphlet  form  (“  Spedizione  Italiana  nel  Polare 
Artico  sulla  ‘  Stella  Polare.’  Conferenza  di  S.A  R.  il  Duca 
degli  Abruzzi  e  del  Comandante  Umberto  Cagni,  tenuto  in 
Roma  sotto  gli  auspicii  della  Societh  Geografica  Italiana.” 
Rome  :  Paravia.  Lire  2.) 

Slndi  Religiosi.  Florence.  Annual  subscription  lire  12. 

We  gladly  call  attention  to  a  new  bi-monthly  review  which  is 
to  be  devoted  to  a  critical  and  historical  examination  of 
religious  questions.  Judging  by  the  first  number  it  would 
seem  to  be  an  organ  of  Italian  Liberal  Catholicism,  though  its 
views  are  expressed  with  restraint  and  moderation.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  Latin  Liberal  Catholicism 
has  advanced  the  best  interests  of  those  national  churches 
which  own  the  Roman  obedience,  but  it  is  certain  that  there  is 
some  peculiar  fascination  about  such  views  which  often  attracts 
talented,  brilliant  and  original  minds.  We  may  therefore  look 
for  interesting  matter  in  the  review,  and  the  first  number 
gives  promise  of  a  loyal  endeavour  to  combat  some  of  the  more 
objectionable  solecisms  at  present  prevalent  in  the  world  of 
critical  and  historical  religious  studies. 

For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  218 
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The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are : — 


One  Year 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 

£  x.  d. 
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Abroad. 
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077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 


In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad:— 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

. . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

. Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

„  . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

^Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz, 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome .  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Piaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

'Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  437  Grande  Rue  de  Pera. 

Homburg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83JS1  85  Duane  Si. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upbam,  2S3  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,  . . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

"Montreal,  Canada  _ The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 


Dp.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  "What  1  eall  the  ‘Arcadia’  in  ‘My  Lady 
Nicotine’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 
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J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardoup  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OK  AGMNTS. 


W 


HEM  BUYING 

BICYCLE, 


look  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry; 

160  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches:  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  & c. 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE 


RED, 


WHITE 


COFFEE. 


&  BLUE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


OOCOA 


JPDOC.— VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/0 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


gT.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com¬ 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the.  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  17/g 
us  in  London  and  the_  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con-  lil'J 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  kaow  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  St  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 


ozen. 

i-Bots 

8/3 
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MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


OR.  j.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  OaiGINAJj  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 
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CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

0HL0R0DYIE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.” — See 
Lancet ,  i  December.  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  W03I  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlgkodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 

“  There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 


The  SHIPWRECKED 


Fislsemaesi  asud 


(Founded  in 


MARINERS’ 

SOCIETY. 


Ilsiyal  Benevolent 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERv  URGENTLY  NeEDED. 

Patron,  H.M.  the  QUEEN  ; 

Chairman, 

Admiral  E.  S.  ADEAFE,  C.M.G.  ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 

26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODO WTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London.  

Third  Edition.  .  30th  Thousand.  Price  6d. 

EHUTTUC?  •  Their  Relation  to  Health  and  tn 
SUlllUiaH  1214111©.  Senses,  and  their  Bearing  on 
Strength  and  Beauty.— Mr.  Lennox  Peieson,  36  Richmond  Road,  West- 
bourpe  Grove,  W. 
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ELLIOT  STOCK'S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

In  crown  4to.  handsomely  bound,  and  profusely  Illustrated,  price  12s.  6d.  net. 

BJSRJVrONXJSEY: 

Its  Historic  Memories  and  Associations. 

WITH  A  CHAPTER  ON  BERMONDSEY  IN  MODERN  TIMES. 

By  E.  T.  CLARKE. 

In  demy  8vo.  bound  in  cloth  and  Illustrated,  price  5s.  net.  Large 
Paper  Copies,  21s. 

THE  OAK  HAMLET.  Being-  a  Short  History 

of  the  Local  and  Personal  Associations  of  the  Village  of  Ockham,  Surrey.  By 
H.  St.  John  H.  Bashall,  Solicitor,  First  Chairman  of  the  Parish  Council, 
Parish  Churchwarden,  and  Member  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society.  With 
Illustrations  from  Photographs  by  the  Author. 

SECOND  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  6s. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  THE  EDGE  HILLS; 

or,  In  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  With  a  Full  and  Graphic  Account  of  the 
Battle  of  Edge  Hill.  By  Rev.  George  Miller,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Rachvay. 

In  demy  8vo.  bound  in  buckram,  price  7s.  6d.  net. 

RAILWAY  RUNS  IN  THREE  CONTI- 

NENTS.  A  Short  Record  of  Actual  Performances  on  some  European, 
Canadian,  Australian,  and  American  Railways.  By  J.  T.  Burton 
Alexander. 

11  Railway  travellers  in  England  and  the  Continent,  the  Americas  and  Australia 
will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  Mr.  Burton  Alexander’s  notes  of  speed  and 
distances.” — Daily  News. 

“  Will  be  studied  by  many  with  keen  interest.” — Morning  Post. 

SECOND  EDITION,  REVISED  AND  ENLARGED. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  copiously  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

COUTTS  &  CO.,  BANKERS,  EDINBURGH 

AND  LONDON.  Being  the  Memoirs  of  a  Family  distinguished  for  the 
Public  Services  in  England  and  Scotland.  By  Ralph  Richardson,  F.R.S.E., 
F.S.A.Scot.,  Author  of  “  Life  and  Pictures  of  George  Morland,”  &c. 

“  Mr.  Richardson’s  book  is  of  considerable  interest.” — Spectator. 

“  A  book  in  which  there  is  not  a  dull  page.” — Literature. 

“An  admirable  history.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  year. 
Surely  no  more  romantic  story  was  ever  written.”— Sketch. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

RUDOLPH  SCHROLLE.  A  Tragedy  in  Blank 

Verse.  By  E.  G. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

FIRESIDE  POEMS.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 

Stratton,  M.A.  (Oxon). 

In  crown  8vo.  paper  cover,  6d. 

THE  DEAD  VICTORS  :  A  Poem  of  the  South 

African  War,  1900. 

ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


MR .  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


A  NEW  NOVEL  OF  GHETTO  LIFE. 

NAOMI’S  EXODUS.  By  Lily  H.  Montague.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE  LOST  LAND  :  a  Tale  of  a  Cromwellian  Irish 

Town.  By  Julia  M.  Crottie.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  5s. 

What  the  Critics  say  0/  Miss  Crottie' s  work  : 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  the  All  Ireland  Review ,  says  : — “  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  Miss.  Crottie  is  destined  to  make  an  abiding  mark  on  the  literature  of  the 
country  which  is  both  hers  and  mine.” 

The  Daily  Express  says  : — “Miss  Crottie  possesses  an  artist’s  highest  attribute — a 
delicate  perception  of  the  uses  of  light  and  shade.” 

Lloyd's^  News  says  : — “  Her  writing  is  crisp  and  clever,  and  the  majority  of  persons 
will  find  it  most  enjoyable.” 

The  County  Gentleman  says  : — “  Local  colour  abounds  in  Miss  Julia  Crottie’s 
work,,  which  plainly  proves  her  to  be  one  of  the  most  faithful  contemporary 
chroniclers  of  Irish  life.” 

The  Academy  says.: — “  Miss  Crottie  has  both  understanding  and  sympathy  ;  she 
has  also  that  rare  instinct  for  dialogue  which  alone  can  make  such  stories  absolutely 
faithful.” 


By  RITA. 

THE  ENDING  OF  MY  DAY.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Vanity:  The  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste,”  &  c. 

(Unwin’s  Copyright  Novels  Series.) 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

A  Fascinating  Novel  by  a  New  Writer. 

TREWERN.  A  Welsh  Tale  of  the  Thirties.  By  R.  M. 

Thomas.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 


FALAISE.  The  Town  of  the  Conqueror.  By  Anna 

Bownman  Dodd.  Profusely  Illustrated,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

Second  Impression. 

PAGES  FROM  A  JOURNAL  :  Essays,  Notes,  and 

Tales  from  a  Journal  of  the  last  Thirty  Years.  By  Mark  Rutherford, 
Author  of  “  Clara  Hopgood,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

THE  MIND  OF  THE  CENTURY.  Paper,  is.;  cloth, 

2S.  Contributors  :  LIONEL  JOHNSON,  WILLIAM  ARCHER,  ARTHUR 
WAUGH,  HENRY  W.  NEVINSON,  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  G.  C. 
ASHTON-JONSON,  J.  A.  NICKLIN,  Major  MARTIN  HUME,  Rev. 
A.  W.  HUTTON,  W.  F.  ALEXANDER,  J.  A.  HOBSON,  FRANCIS 
STORR,  Dr.  W.  A.  TILDEN,  Dr.  H.  J.  CAMPBELL,  EDWARD 
CLoDD,  W.  A.  PRICE. 

MODERN  ENGLAND  UNDER  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

By  Justin  McCarthy.  (Story  of  the  Nations  Series.)  Illustrated,  5s. 

ENGLAND’S  NEGLECT  OF  SCIENCE.  By  Professor 

Perry,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  2s  6d.  net. 

FINN  AND  HIS  COMPANIONS.  By  Standish O’Grady. 

Illustrated  by  Jack  B.  Yeats.  Cheap  Re-issue  in  the  Children’s  Library, 
Decorated  binding,  is. 


London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  Potocka  (Edited  by  Casimir  Stryienski). 
Grant  Richards.  12s. 

Fiction. 

Duke  Rodney’s  Secret  (Perrington  Primm).  Jarrold.  6s. 

The  Man  Who  Forgot  (John  Mackie).  Jarrold.  6s. 

The  Tapu  of  Banderah  (Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery).  Pearson. 
6s. 

The  Strange  Wooing  of  Mary  Bowler  (Richard  Marsh).  Pearson.  6s. 
The  Monster  and  Other  Stories  (Stephen  Crane).  Harper.  5r. 
According  to  Plato  (Frankfort  Moore).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

A  Little  Grey  Sheep  (Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser).  Plutchinson.  6s. 

La  Faute  de  Marthe  (Par  Pierre  de  Lano  et  Emmanuel  Gallus). 

Paris:  Flammarion.  3fr.5o. 

The  Sacred  Fount  (Henry  James).  Methuen.  6s. 

Max  Thornton  (Ernest  Glanville).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Le  Friquet  (“  Gyp  ”).  Paris:  Flammarion.  Sfr-So. 

PI  1  STORY. 

A  Century  of  Scottish  History  from  the  Days  before  the  ’45  to  those 
within  Living  Memory  (Sir  Plenry  Craik.  2  vols. ).  Blackwood. 
30s.  net. 

Napoleon  Prisonnier  :  Memoires  d’un  Medecin  de  l’Empereur  a. 
Sainte-Helene  (Par  Paul  Fremeaux).  Paris  x  Flammarion. 
3fr-  5°- 

Law. 

Ruling  Cases  (Vol.  XXII.  : — Quia.-Rel.).  Stevens  and  Sons, 

Limited.  25s.  net. 

Natural  History. 

The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne  and  a  Garden 
Kalendar  (Gilbert  White.  2  vols. ).  Freemantle.  £3  net. 
Walton’s  Lives  and  the  Complete  Angler  (Izaak  Walton).  Macmillan. 
31-.  6d.  net. 

“  The  Library  for  Young  Naturalists:” — Animals  of  Africa  (H.  A. 
Bryden).  Sands.  6s. 

The  Fauna  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  W.  L.  Sclater : — The 
Mammals  of  South  Africa  (W.  L.  Sclater.  Vol.  II.).  R.  H. 
Porter. 

School  Books. 

“  Self-Educator  Series  ”  : — Chemistry  (James  Knight).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  2 s.  6 d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Concerning  Children  (Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman).  Putnam.  6s. 

Theology. 

The  Triumph  of  the  Cross  (Archibald  Campbell  Knowles).  Skeffing^ 
ton.  5r. 

Thoughts,  Memories,  and  Medita.tions  (Madame  Ploskier).  Skeffing- 
ton.  3.1.  6 d. 

Travel. 

Falaise,  the  Town  of  the  Conqueror  (Anna  Bowman  Dodd).  Unwin. 
7s.  6d. 

Mount  Omi  and  Beyond  :  a  Record  of  Travel  on  the  Thibetan  Border 
(Archibald  John  Little).  Ileinemann.  10s.  net. 

Occasional  Essays  on  Native  South  African  Life  (Stanley  P.  Rice). 
Longmans,  ior.  6 d. 

Verse. 

At  the  Gates  of  Song  (Lloyd  Mifflin).  Llenry  Frowde.  6s. 

Welsh  Poets  of  To-day  and  Yesterday  (Translated  by  Edmund  O. 
Jones).  Llanidloes :  Ellis,  ir.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Bridge  Abridged  ;  or,  Practical  Bridge  (W.  Dalton).  De  La  Rue. 
Companion  Dictionary  of  Quotations  (Norman  MacMunn).  Richards. 

2 s.  6 d. 

Clergy  List,  The  (1901).  Kelly’s. 

Heirs  of  a  Great  Heritage  :  How  Cripplegate  Trains  its  Citizens  of 
To-morrow  (W.  B.  Joynt  Conway).  Woodley. 

How  to  Make  Money  in  the  Evening.  “  The  Money  Maker  ”  Office. 
is.  6 d.  net. 

“Little  Library,”  The: — Pride  and  Prejudice  (Jane  Austen. 

2  vols.).  Methuen.  31-.  net. 

New  South  Wales  ;  Forty  Years  of  Progress  in —  ;  Agriculture  in — ; 
The  Mining  History  of—  ;  The  Timber  Resources  of —  ;  The 
Climate  of —  ;  The  Fauna  of —  (Six  Pamphlets  by  T.  A.  Coghlan). 
The  Agent-General  for  N.S.W. 

Notes  on  Reconnoitring  in  South  Africa  (Boer  War,  1899-1900). 
Longmans,  ir.  net. 

Practical  Sound  and  Sight  Method  of  Language-Teaching :  French 
(Part  II.  H.  T.  Mark  and  F.  Prellberg).  Sonnenschein.  ir. 

“  Queen’s  Best  Monument,  The  ”  (A  Memorial  Reprint  from  The 
Spectator).  “  The  Spectator  ”  Office.  6d. 

Ten  Months  in  the  Field  with  the  Boers  (An  Ex-Lieutenant  of 
General  de  Villebois-Mareuil).  Heinemann. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  February  The  Sewanee 
Review,  50c.;  L’Humanite  Nouvelle,  iff. 75  ;  The  American, 
Historical  Review  (January);  Lippincott’s,  25c.;  The  Theo- 
sophical  Review,  ir. ;  The  Open  Court,  10c. ;  Classical  Review, 

ir.  6 d. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s 


IN  A  FEW  DAYS.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

YEOMANRY  CAVALRY,  OR 

MOUNTED  INFANTRY  ? 

By  LANCELOT  ROLLESTON, 

Lieut. -Colonel,  and  Hon.  Colonel  South  Notts  Hussars  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 


NEXT  WEEK.  NEW  EDITION.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Handbook  of  the  Mmsisstrations  of  Oeat  Britain 
During  tfoe  nineteenth  Century,  1801=1900. 

By  FRANCIS  CULLING  CARR-GOMM,  late  of  H.M.  Madras  Civil  Service, 
and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


Authorised  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria. 


READY  IMMEDIATELY. 

With  PHOTOGRAVURE  PORTRAIT.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

By  RICHARD  R.  HOLMES,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A, 

LIBRARIAN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SERIES  FOR  BIBLE 
STUDENTS. 

Expository  Times.—  “  It  is  evident  that  the  editors  are  taking'  a 
thorough  grip  of  the  series.  This  excellence  and  uniformity  would 
be  impossible  otherwise.” 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  THE  APOSTOLIC  AGE. 

By  Professor  GEORGE  T.  PURVES,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

Of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

P  articular s  of  the  previous  Volumes  will  be  sent  post-free  upon  application. 

CLEARING  HOUSES  :  their  History,  Methods 

and  Administration.  By  JAMES  G.  CANNON,  Vice-President  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New  York.  With  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

Outlook. — “A  comprehensive  account  of  the  Clearing  Houses  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  world,  with  all  of  interest  that  the  banker  and  student  of  finance  would 
desire  to  know.” 

A  NOVEL  BV  A  MEW  WRITER. 

On  FEBRUARY  26.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LOYE  AMD 

By  M.  E.  CARR. 

mw  MOVEL  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

NEARLY  READY.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SKULL. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR  OF  “CLEG  KELLY,”  “THE  RED  AXE,” 

“  LITTLE  ANNA  MARK,"  &c. 


London:  SMITLI,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


NEW  VOLUMES  OF 


THE  AUTHENTIC  DICKENS 

For  FEBRUARY  are 

BARNABY  RUDGE,  with  Upwards  of  70  Illus¬ 
trations  by  CATTERMOLE  and  PHIZ,  and  a  Coloured 
Frontispiece. 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  39  Illustrations 

by  PHIZ,  and  a  Coloured  Frontispiece. 


OTHER  VOLUMES  READY  ARE :— 


PICKWICK  PAPERS. 
TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 


NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 


THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  OF  DICKENS’S  Works 

will  be  complete  in  21  Volumes,  square  crown  Svo.,  5s.  each, 
and  will  contain  ALL  THE  EXTRA  STORIES,  SKETCHES, 
and  ILLUSTRATIONS  which  have  appeared  in  the  “  Gadshill 
Edition  ”  only.  Each  volume  has  a 

FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN  COLOUR, 

and  the  Edition  (says  the  World) 

“IS  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  EVER  PUBLISHED.” 

Full  Twelve-page  Prospectus  on  application. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


MR.  RUDYARD  KIPLIiiG’S 

AMUSING  SATIRE  ON 

RAILWAY  REFORM  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.” 

See  the  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  February. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

With  a  Supplementary  Chapter,  bringing  the  Narrative 
to  the  End  of  Her  Majesty’s  Reign. 

***  The  text  of  this  book  (with  the  exception  of  the  Supplementary 
Chapter)  is  reproduced  from  the  illustrated  edition  issued  by  Messrs. 
Goupil  &  Co.  in  1897. 

The  whole  of  the  text,  except  the  last  chapter,  was  read  to  H.M. 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  approved  and  authorised  by  her. 


New  Volume  of  Mr.  S.  R.  GARDINER’S  “COMMONWEALTH.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMM  WEALTH  AND 
PROTECTORATE,  1649-1000. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER, 

M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Litt.D.  Cambridge,  &c. 

Vol.  III.  1654-1656.  With  6  Maps.  Svo.  21s. 

[On  Monday  next. 

OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS  ON  NATIVE 
SOUTH  INDIAN  LIFE. 

By  STANLEY  P.  RICE,  Indian  Civil  Service. 

Svo.  ios.  6d. 


NOTES  ON  RECONNOITRING  IN 

SOUTH  AFHICA. 

BOER  WAK,  1899-1900. 

i6mo.  is.  net. 

First  Issued  by  the  Cape  Times ,  and  republished  from  Longman  s  Magazine » 
February  1901. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  RIDLEY. 

ANNE  MAIN  WAR  IMG. 

By  ALICE  RIDLEY, 

Author  of  “  The  Story  of  Aline.” 

Crown  Svo.  6s.  [On  Monday  next. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

“A  delightfully  exciting  novel."— Guardian. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN. 

By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  It  is  altogether  a  most  exciting  and  cleverly-constructed  story.” 

Rail  Mall  Gazette. 

“  Should  take  its  place  with  the  most  successful  romances  of  its  type. 
The  illustrations  are  good.” — Yorkshire  Post. 

“This  is  a  story  of  Russian  intrigue  in  Bulgaria,  and,  although 
politics  and  conspiracy  largely  dominate  its  pages,  yet  its  love-scenes 
and  adventures  are  realistic  and  fascinating.” — Sketch. 

“  The  story  fairly  bristles  with  exciting  incidents,  in  every  chapter 
is  a  hair-breadth  escape  from  sudden  death,  a  perilous  enterprise 
successfully  accomplished,  or  the  results  of  failure  dexterously 
evaded.” — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

TENTH  THOUSAND.  With  31  Illustrations  by  E.  CE.  Somerville. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SOME  EXPERIENCES  OF  AN 
IRISH  R.M. 

By  E.  CE.  SOMERVILLE  and  MARTIN  ROSS. 

“Sheer  unadulterated  laughter  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  even 
literature  can  give,  and  we  are  hard  put  to  it  to  remember  a  book  of 
these  latter  days  to  which  we  owe  more  of  it  than  we  do  to  the 
Irish  R.M.” — Academy. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHORS. 

THE  REAL  CHARLOTTE, 

NEW  IMPRESSION.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SILVER  FOX. 

NEW  IMPRESSION.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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NOW  READY. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA 

SCENES  FROM  HER  LIFE  AND  REIGN. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED.  Paper,  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 

In  crown  8vo.  volumes,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  each. 

THE 

VICTORIAN  ERA  SERIES. 

The  series  is  designed  to  form  a  record  of  the  great  movements 
And  developments  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  politics, 
economics,  religion,  industry,  literature,  science,  and  art,  and  of  the 
life-work  of  its  typical  and  influential  men. 

Tennyson  :  a  Critical  Study.  By  Stephen  Gwynn, 
-B.a. 

Charles  Dickens.  By  George  Gissing. 

John  Bright.  By  C.  A.  Vince,  M.A. 

The  Earl  of  Beaconsfleld.  By  Harold  E.  Gorst. 

Charles  Kingsley.  By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  W. 

Stubbs,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ely. 

Victorian  Novelists.  By  James  Oliphant,  M.A. 

Recent  Advances  in  Astronomy.  By  A.  H. 

Fison,  D.Sc.  (Lond.). 

The  Science  of  Life.  By  J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
M.A.  (Edin.). 

London  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  By 

G.  Laurence  Gomme,  F.S.A. 

The  Anglican  Revival.  By  J.  H.  Overton,  D.D. 

British  Foreign  Missions.  By  Rev.  Wardlaw 

Thompson  and  Rev.  A.  N.  Johnson,  M.A. 

English  National  Education.  By  H.  Holman, 
M.A. 

The  Rise  of  Democracy.  By  J.  Holland  Rose, 
M.A. 

The  Free-Trade  Movement.  By  G.  Armitage- 

Smith,  M.A. 

Provident  Societies  and  Industrial  Welfare. 

By  E.  W.  Bradbrooic,  C.B. 

The  Growth  of  the  British  Colonies.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  P.  G reswell,  M.A. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited;  Old  Bailey. 


By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Gov’nor.” 

THE  HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBE  ADAMSON. 

592  pp.  large  crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  This  is  a  well-written  novel.  A  feature  is  the  admirable  character  drawing.  It 
is  a  novel  which  can  decidedly  be  recommended  to  lovers  of  a  good  love  story.” 

££  _  Scotsman. 

“  No  reader  may  deny  that  begets  his  money’s  worth  if  he  invests  in  the  new 
-Story  by  the  author  of  4  The  Young  Gov’nor.’  Mr.  Adamson  possesses  the  construc¬ 
tive  faculty  necessary  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  reader,  he  has  a  pleasant  humour, 
and  draws  his  characters  ably.” — Newcastle  Chronicle. 

SIMPKIN  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD., 
Stationers’  Hall  Court.  E.C. 


TwoVols.  4to.  Illustrated.  Red  buckram,  gilt.  Price  30  - 

THE  LITTLE  RED  BOOK  OF  BRISTOL. 

Published  under  the  Authority  of  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Bristol. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  B.  BICKLEY, 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  MSS. ,  British  Museum. 

This  important  historical  register,  originated  in  1344,  covers  a  period  of  150  years, 
-and  records  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  constitutions  of  the  town,  many  ecclesias¬ 
tical  foundations,  and  almost  interesting  series  of  trade  guilds.  The  volumes  throw 
great  light  on  the  habits  and  life  of  the  citizens  ;  and  to  the  student  of  philology 
anany  examples  are  afforded  of  archaic  and  obsolete  w  rds. 

To  all  interested  in  early  municipal  history,  these  volumes  contain  much  of 
.interest  and  importance. 


Bristol  :  W.  CROFTON  HEMMONS,  St.  Stephen  Street. 
London  :  SOTHERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers,  Strand. 


MB.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


MOUNT  OMI  AND  BEYOND. 

A  Record  of  Travel  on  the  Thibetan  Border. 

By  ARCHIBALD  JOHN  LITTLE,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  “  Through  the  Yangtse  Gorges,”  &c.  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations, 

1  vol.  10s.  net. 

The  Daily  News “  The  trip  to  Thibet,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Little’s  account  of  it» 
must  have  been  most  fascinating.  The  description  of  Omi,  a  high  peak  within 
sight  of  the  snowy  ranges  of  Thibet,  is  particularly  interesting  for  its  account  of  life 
in  the  mountain  monasteries.” 

JAPANESE  PLAYS  AND  PLAYFELLOWS. 

By  OSMAN  EDWARDS. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour  by  Japanese  Artists.  1  vol.  10s.  net. 

[Thursday. 

The  author  has  supplemented  impersonal  essays  by  personal  reminiscences, 
selecting  only  those  incidents  and  characteristics  which  differ  strikingly  from 
Western  ways.  Prominence  is  naturally  given  in  these  pages  to  the  musume,  who 
personifies  much  of  her  country’s  magic  :  its  picturesqueness,  its  kindness,  its 
politeness. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  “  LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD.” 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE. 

By  Professor  H.  A.  GILES,  LL.  D. 

The  Academy. — “Dr.  Giles  wears  his  prodigious  learning  lightly:  his  style  is 
bright  and  easy  :  he  is  also  a  poet.  The  pages  are  sprinkled  with  his  translations 
of  Chinese  versifiers.  He  has  done  for  a  nation  what  FitzGerald  did  for  an 
individual.” 


PREVIOUS  VOLUMES  IN  THE  SAME  SERIES. 

Edited  by  EDMUND  GOSSE.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 


JAPANESE  LITERATURE.  By  W. 

G.  Aston,  C.M.G.,  D.Lit. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE.  By  J. 

Fitzjviaurice-Kelly. 

BOHEMIAN  LITERATURE.  By 

Francis,  Count  Lutzow. 
SANSKRIT  LITERATURE.  By 

A.  A.  MaCDONell,  M.A. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  By  K. 

Waliszewski. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  LITERATURE. 

By  Gilbert  Murray,  M.A. 
FRENCH  LITERATURE.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Dowden,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

MODERN  ENGL  SH  LITERATURE. 

By  the  Editor,  Hon.  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  Hon.  LL.D.  of 
St.  Andrews. 

ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  By 

I  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D. 


A  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  C0NTEM- 

PORARY  EUROPE  SINCE  1814.  From  the  French  of  Charles 
Seignobos.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  £1  net. 

The  Standard.  “  Students  of  contemporary  history  will  be  grateful  for  this 
important  work.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  description  of  our  political 
progress  from  the  end  of  the  Great  War  to  the  present  day.  The  summary  of 
French  political  history  is  equally  well  done  ;  the  section  on  Germany  is  singularly 
interesting.” 

A  LITTLE  TOUR  IN  FRANCE.  By  Henry 

James.  With  12  Photogravures,  32  Full-page  Engravings,  and  40  Illustrations 
in  the  text,  reproduced  from  Original  Drawings  by  Joseph  Pennell.  1  vol. 
10s.  net.  Also  a  limited  edition  on  Japanese  paper,  £ 2  net. 

The  Guardian. — ‘‘Needless  to  say  these  sketches  of  old  French  towns  are 
charmingly  written.  Everywhere  the  description  is  good  and  telling.  His  chapters 
on  the  Touraine  chateaux  are  delightful,  and,  with  Mr.  Pennell’s  illustrations,  will 
be  of  great  service  to  travellers  in  those  parts.” 

TEN  MONTHS  IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  THE 

BOERS.  By  an  Ex-Lieutenant  of  General  de  Villebois-Mareuil. 
With  a  Portrait  and  Map.  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 


NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL.  6s. 

Literature. — “  In  ‘  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  ’  we  are  delighted  to  recognise  the  true 
spirit  of  the  novelist  at  his  best,  the  skill  of  the  artist,  the  fine  sympathy  of  the  poet, 
the  verbal  wit  and  the  constructive  humour  of  the  dramatist.  It  will  live.” 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

The  Spectator. — “  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  mordant  satire,  the  wit  and 
brilliance  of  the  dialogue,  the  vividness  of  the  portraiture,  or  the  eloquence  of  the 
descriptive  passages.” 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  6s. 

The  Outlook. — “  As  a  study  of  that  inexhaustible  India;  as  a  study  of  the  East 
and  West  at  close  touch  with  one  another  ;  and  as  a  novel  of  passion,  this  is  Mrs. 
Steel’s  best  book.” 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORD. 

The  Standard. — “  Mrs.  Steel  has  gathered  up  all  the  threads  of  Indian  life,  and 
woven  a  very  remarkable  story  ;  far  more  remarkable,  indeed,  than  ‘  On  the  Face 
of  the  Waters.’  In  her  knowledge  of  Indian  life  she  shows  herself  to  be  without  a 
rival.” 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  Gilbert  Parker.  6s. 

The  Times. — “  Not  even  in  ‘  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty’  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest 
such  an  impression  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its  title  to  the  book. 
Strong  and  yet  natural  situations  follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madelinette  Mr. 
Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women.” 

THE  FLAME  OF  LIFE.  By  Gabriele 

D’Annunzio.  6s. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  —  “  A  work  of  genius,  unique,  astounding.  There  are 
passages  that  sweep  one  headlong,  and  the  whole  leaves  an  indelible  impression.” 

THE  QUEEN  VERSUS  BILLY,  and  other 

Stories.  By  Lloyd  Osbourne.  6s. 

The  Outlook. — “  These  stories  are  admirable.  They  are  positive  good  things, 
wanting  not  for  strength,  pathos,  humour,  observation.” 

THE  BLACK  TORTOISE.  Being  the  Strange 

Story  of  Old  Frick’s  Diamond.  By  Fredrik  Viller.  3s.  6d. 

[Monday. 

London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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MARCH  NUMBER.  READY,  MONDAY,  18th. 

THE 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  R.  HAIKETT. 

The  March  number  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  will  contain  :  — 

AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  EX-PRESIDENT  KRUGER. 

This  interview  and  character  study  will  be  found  of  great  interest  at  the  moment, 
and  gives  Mr.  Kruger’s  views  of  the  war  and  his  hopes  for  the  future. 

Other  important  subjects  are  dealt  with  as  follows  : — 

“THE  SECOND  OF  FEBRUARY,  iqoi.”  A  Poem  on  the  Funeral  of  the  late 
Queen,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

POPE  LEO  XII.  An  important  contribution  to  Papal  History  by  the  Vicomte 
de  Vogue  of  L’Acad^mie  Fran^aise. 

SIGNALLING  TO  MARS.  Sir  Robert  Ball,  F.R.S. 

MEN’S  DRESS.  Lieut. -Colonel  Newnham  Davis. 

MR.  PINERO  AND  MR.  ARCHER. 

A  Real  Conversation,  recorded  by  William  Archer. 
TWO  SONGS.  By  the  writer  of  “An  Englishwoman’s  Love-Letters.” 

THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  IN  ABYSSINIA.  Herbert  Vivian. 

CASTLE  HOWARD.  Lord  Ronald  S.  Gower. 

And 

VICTORIA  THE  WELL-BELOVED. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  E.  Maxwell,  M.P. 
Other  Articles,  Stories,  and  Poems  by  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch,  Frederick 
Wedmore,  Eden  Phillpotts,  G.  Stanley  Ellis,  Harold  Begbie, 
Alfred  Kinnear,  &c. 

Many  exquisite  Illustrations  and  Caricatures,  and  Two  full-page  Plates  are 
included. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 

iS  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


£25  FOR  A  LOVE  LETTER. 


We  will  pay  this  sum  to  the  writer  of  the  best 
Love  Letter  written  under  imaginary  circumstances 
to  an  imaginary  lover. 

What  is  your  idea  of  what  a  love  letter  should  be?  Send  it  in, 
and  it  may  win  Your  name  will  not  appear,  but  only  the 

pseudonym  you  adopt. 

HOW  TO  WIN  THE  £25. 

Write  to  an  imaginary  correspondent  what  you  consider  to  be  an 
ideal  love  letter.  You  may  divide  it  into  three  letters  and  arrange 
them  in  such  a  way  that  a  love  story  can  be  traced  in  them.  The 
three  letters  need  not  be  from  the  same  person,  but  can  include  a 
reply  or  two  replies  from  the  imaginary  addressee. 

Send  in  the  attempts,  which  in  all  must  not  exceed  one  thousand 
words,  before  April  30th,  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
signed  by  pseudonyms,  but  the  real  name  and  address  of  writer  must 
appear  on  back  of  last  sheet. 

Address  all  envelopes  to — 

THE  EDITOR,  “  Butterick’s  Fashion  Guide,” 

S7  Paul  Street,  Finsbury,  E.C. 
and  mark  in  left  corner,  “  Love  Letter.” 


Full  Particulars  in  MARCH  and  APRIL  Numbers  of 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTALLS. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELT,  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  on  WEDNESDAY,  February  20th,  and  two  Following  Days,  at  1  o'clock 
precisely, 

BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the  Library  of  a  Gentleman,  com¬ 
prising  works  in  the  various  branches  of  ancient  and  modern  literature,  books  and 
tracts  of  America  a«  d  British  Colonies,  county  histories,  archaeological  and 
topographical  works,  EaFy  English  and  Foreign  poets,  books  of  prints  and  picture 
galleries,  history,  biography,  poetry,  science,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &e. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued,  and  promptly  offered  fon 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


SOTHERAN’S  PRICE-CURRINT  OF  LSTERATURE 


MONTHL  Y  LIST  of  fresh  purchases  in  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

No.  605,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  for  FEBRUARY, 

Post  free  on  application. 

H.  SOTIIERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,-  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


IMPORTANT  BOOKS  AT  CiJIEATl.Y  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Catalogue  No.  323,  Feb.  1901,  is  Now  Ready. 

An  Exceptionally  Fine  List,  containing  the  latest  acquisitions  in 
PUBLISHERS'  REMAINDERS. 

WILLIAM  GLAISHER,  265  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre* 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS  ' 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
AMY  fllO  NAVY  IAZETTE. 

THE  LEADING  SERVICE  JOURNAL  .  .  . 

...  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  gives  the  Best  and  Latest  News  of  all  Service  Matters  in  the  \ 
most  readable  form.  Articles  by  Service  men. 


THE  FINEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING  TO  THE  V7EALTHIER  CLASSES. 

Published  every  Saturday.  Price  6d. 


OFFICES:  3  YORK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  A^GIO-CATHOUC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


A  SPIDER’S  WEB. 

By  Mrs.  AYLMER  GO  WING. 

Price  2s.  6d. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “Plenty  of  interest  and  imagination . How  an  excellent 

story  ends  the  author  must  be  left  to  tell  in  her  own  clever  and  incisive  way.” 

Saturday  Review.—"  There  are  some  good  scenes  in  Constantinople  ...readers 
will  be  interested  in  a  closer  view  of  the  interior  of  a  seraglio  th  ,11  is  oiten  met  with.” 

Literary  World. — “  There  is  considerable  strength  and  grit  in  the  construction  of 
the  plot,  and  the  character  creation  is  distinctly  good.  We  should  call  ‘  A  Spider’s 
Web  '  a  readable  book.” 

Liverpool  Post.  -  “  It  may  be  said  in  a  word  that  all  tastes  are  catered  for  in  this 
very  interesting  and  instructive  story.” 

Scotsman. — “The  setting  of  its  pictures  is  very  effective . its  conversations  are 

cleverly  written.” 

THOMAS  BURLEIGH, 

17  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 


CO  NT  RIB  UTORS  INCL  UDE : 


THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds- 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 


30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 


Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

ASH  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERT. 

QUEEN’S  HALL,  February  20,  at  3. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Vocalist,  MADAME  ICIRKBY  LUNN.  Solo  Violin,  MONS.  YSAYE. 
Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved) ;  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W. 

THE  MUSKETEER  CONCERT  PARTY, 


I 


ESTABLISHED  1851, 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

2i% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

2i% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Hollom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkeeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . .  . .  . .  . .  >£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  „•  ..  ..  ..  >£1,200,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking:  busines 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  WALLIS  &  CLAYTON, 


EVERY  AFTERNOON  at  3  o’clock. 

ATHOS,  PORTHOS,  ARAMIS,  D’ARTAGNAN,  DE  TREVILLE,  and 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Programme  varied  daily. 

Seats  at  the  Hall  and  all  Libraries,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  and  is. 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  four),  17s.  6d.  and  10s. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office:  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
City  Office:  15  GREAT  WINCHESTER  STREET,  E.C., 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

c  IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. )  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W 


'  6  "ONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.  —  Entrance  Examination 

A.  for  Scholarships,  JUNE  nth  and  12th.  1901.  Apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  C" 
Tancocic,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 


The  (New)  laMauri  Extended  Mines,  Ltd. 

CAPITAL  -  £100,000, 

DIVIDED  INTO  400,000  SHARES  OF  5s.  EACH. 


NOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  a  Prospectus  of  the  above-named  Company  is  being  issued,  offering 
360,000  Shares  of  5s.  each  for  Subscription,  subject  to  a  commission  of  Is.  9c?.  per  share  allotted,  i.e.  at 
3s.  3c?.  net,  and  that  the  Subscription  List  will  Close  on  or  before  Thursday,  February  21,  1901. 


The  Prospectus  states  that  the  following  are  the  Officials  of  the  Company: — 


DIRECTORS. 

ROBERT  JOHN  PRICE,  Esq.,  M.P., 

6  Sussex  Mansions,  S.W. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  BRIGSTOOK,  Esq.,  Stockbroker, 

5  Austin  Friar?,  London,  E.O. ' 
FRANK  OWEN,  Esq.,  Miniig  Agent,  Wraysbury,  Buck; 


L 


Directors  o  1 
the  Watteliauri 
Extended,  Limited. 


SOLICITORS. 

WORTHINGTON  EVANS,  BIRD  and  HILL,  35  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

OSOAR  BERRY  and  OARR,  Chartered  Accountants,  Monument  House, 
Monument  Street,  E.O. 


BANKERS. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OP  AUSTRALIA,  LIMITED,  71  Cornhill,  E.O. 


SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

A.  P.  MAOK,  158-9  Palmerston  Buildings,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C, 


THE  PROSPECTUS  also  states 

Tbe  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  assets  of  the 
Waitekauri  Extended,  Limited. 

The  following  are  short  particulars  of  the  property  to  be  acquired  by  the 
Company : — 

The  property  is  situated  in  the  Coromandel  Peninsula,  Maratoto  District, 
Northern  New  Zealand,  and  held  under  the  class  of  mining  leases  termed 
“  Special  Claims.”  The  mine  is  equipped  with  a  40-stamp  battery,  driven  by 
water  power  and  auxiliary  steam  power,  and  a  cyanide  plant. 

The  purchase  price  payable  to  the  Waitekauri  Extended,  Limited,  of 
158-159  Palmerston  Buildings,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.O.,  is  £14,579  5s.,  in  cash. 
The  Company  will  also  pay  the  liabilities  of  and  the  cost  of  winding  up  the 
Waitekauri  Extended,  Limited,  estimated  together  at  £5,000,  leaving  on  the 
minimum  subscription,  which  has  been  fixed  at  £50,000,  a  balance  of  about 


£39,000  at  the  disposal  of  this  Company,  or  with  all  the  Shares  now  offered  for 
subscription  applied  for  about  £34,000. 

The  Company  will  pay  the  preliminary  expenses,  viz.,  registration  fees, 
advertisement,  printing  and  issuing  this  Prospectus,  and  legal  expenses, 
estimated  in  the  aggregate  at  £1,QC0. 

The  Company  will  pay  to  each  sub-criber  in  consideration  of  bis  so 
subscribing  a  commission  of  Is.  9 i.  for  each  Share  allotted  to  him,  and  will 
satisfy  this  obligation  by  crediting  such  subscriber  with  that  amount  on 
allotment,  thus  reducing  the  price  to  be  paid  for  each  Share  from  5s  to  3s.  3-7., 
and  in  addition  will  pay  to  various  underwriters  for  agreeing  to  pr  toure 
subscriptions  to  333,340  Shares,  part  of  the  present  issue,  a  commission  of  3  /.  per 
Share,  together  with  the  right  to  subscribe  for  and  have  allotted  to  tnem,  at 
any  time  within  one  year  from  the  date  when,  this  Company  shall  commence 
busines3,  the  ba’ance  oE  Shares  not  subscribed  on  this  Prospectus  (including  the 
Shares  reserved  for  future  issue)  at  5s.  per  Share. 


Prospectuses  and  Application  Forms  can  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  Company,  and  of  ths 
Bankers  and  Solicitors. 
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No  part  of  the  capital  has  been  underwritten,  and  no  promotion  money  of  any  kind  has  been  or  will  be  paid. 

“The  Subscription  List  will  be  Opened  on  Monday,  the  18th  day  of  February,  1901,  and  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  February,  1901,  at  four  o’clock 

The  full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  previous  to  its  issue. 

THE  BRITISH  AUTOMATIC  DELIVERY  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1898. 


-  £100j000. 

In  100,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Issue  of  75,000  Shares  at  par,  payable  as  follows  : — 

On  application  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £02  6  per  share 

On  allotment  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  076  ,, 


o  10  o 

The  balance  as  and  when  required,  by  calls  not  exceeding  2s.  6d.  each,  and  with  an  interval  of  two  months  between  one  call  and  the  next. 
The  remaining  25,000  shares  to  be  issued  as  fully-paid  are  taken  by  the  vendors  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price. 


DIRECTORS. 

W.  H.  BRITTAIN,  J.P.,  steel  manufacturer,  Alma  Works,  Sheffield. 

H.  INGRAM  (Director,  “Illustrated  London  News”  and  “Sketch”  Limited), 
198  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

<7 RANT  RICHARDS,  Publisher,  9  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
W.C. 

H.  WALLIS  WOOD  (Wallis  Wood  and  Co.,  Merchants),  Aston  House,  Rood 
Lane,  London,  E.C. 

BANKERS. 

•WILLIAMS,  DEACON,  AND  MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  BANK 
(LIMITED;,  London,  Manchester,  and  all  Branches. 


BROKERS. 

STEPHEN  C.  CORK  and  SON,  6  Drapers'  Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

For  the  Vendors :  WARD,  PERKS  and  McKAY,  85  Gracechurch  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

For  the  Company  :  PAINES,  BLYTH  and  HUXTABLE,  14  St.  Helen’s  Place, 
London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

CHALMERS,  WADE  and  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  5  Fenwick  Street,  Liver¬ 
pool,  and  18  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C. 

REGISTERED  OFFICE  and  SECRETARY  (pro  tem.). 

H.  H.  HILTON,  143  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 


This  company  has  been  formed  to  purchase  and  develop  the  English  and  foreign 
ipatents  of  Argles’  Automatic  Machines,  together  with  all  business  rights,  mono¬ 
polies,  contracts,  and  privileges  owned  by  the  British  Automatic  Supply  Syndicate 
(Limited). 

_  The  machines  manufactured  under  the  above  patents  will  supply  cigars, 
•cigarettes,  tobacco,  matches,  night  lights,  towels,  newspapers,  books,  magazines, 
refreshments,  toys,  sweetmeats,  and  an  endless  variety  of  other  articles,  and  differ 
from  existing  automatic  machines  both  in  principle  and  construction,  and  owing  to 
their  lightness,  simplicity,  adaptability  and  general  arrangement  they  are  suitable 
for  purposes  to  which  automatic  machines  have  not  hitherto  been  applied. 

The  novel  and  useful  advantages  which  these  machines  offer  have  enabled  the 
wendor  syndicate  to  obtain  orders  and  contiacts  from  the  following  railway  and 
■steamship  companies  and  hotels  : 


The  Hotel  Metropole,  London 
The  Clifton ville  Hotel,  Margate,  and 
The  Grand  Hotel,  Broadstairs, 

Owned  by  the 

•GORDON  HOTELS,  LIMITED. 


St.  Ermin’s  Hotel,  London 
Avondale  Hotel,  London 
Manchester  Hotel,  London 
Adelphi  Hotel,  London 
Salisbury  Hotel,  London 
Anderton’s  Hotel,  London 
Arundel  Hotel,  London 
Hummums  Hotel,  London 
Falmouth  Hotel,  Falmouth 

THE  FREDERICK  HOTELS  (Lim¬ 
ited).  Proprietors  of — 

Hotel  Great  Central,  London 
Hotel  Russell,  London 
Royal  Pavilion  Hotel,  Folkestone 
Hotel  Majestic,  Harrogate 
Hotel  Burlington,  Dover 
Sackville  Hotel,  Bexhill-on-Sea 

Royal  Bath  Hotel,  Bournemouth 
•Queen’s  Hotel,  Eastbourne 
Balmoral  Hotel,  Edinburgh 
Prince  of  Wales’  Hotel,  Scarborough 
Windsor  Hotel,  Glasgow 
-Grand  Pump  Room  Hotel,  Bath 
Grand  Hotel,  Manchester 
Royal  Hotel,  Dundee 
Royal  Hotel,  Bradford 

Midland  Railway  Company 
London  and  South-Western  Railway 
Company 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway 
Company 

Cambrian  Railways  Company 
North  Staffordshire  Railway 
Great  North  of  Scotland  Railway  Com¬ 
pany 

Highland  Railway  Company 
Furness  Railway  Company 
East  and  West  Junction  and  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Towcester,  and  Midland 
Junction  Railways 
Donegal  Railway  Company 

Blackpool  Pier  Company 
Eastbourne  Pier  Company 


Swan  Hotel,  Bolton 

Hotel  Victoria,  Great  Yarmouth 

Grand  Hotel,  Peterboro’ 

Grand  Hotel,  Clacton-on-Sea 
Wampach’s  Hotel,  Folkestone 
George  Hotel,  Nottingham 
Gardner’s  Royal  Hotel,  Guernsey 
Grand  Hotel,  Jersey 
Grand  Hotel,  Bournemouth 
George  Hotel,  Portsmouth 
Imperial  Hotel,  Aberdeen 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  Hull 
St.  Anne’s  Hotel,  Buxton 
Royal  Hotel,  Hayling  Island 

Bull  Hotel,  Wakefield 
Hotel  Metropole,  Leeds 
Grosvenor  Hotel.  Southsea 
Victoria  Hotel,  Southport 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Penzance 
Hydropathic  Hotel.  Peebles 
Metropole  Hotel,  Minehead 
Beach  Hotel,  Littlehampton 
Grand  Atlantic  Hotel,  Weston-super 
Mare 

Grand  Hotel,  Plymouth 
Hotel  Victoria,  Newquay 
Grand  Hotel,  Scarborough 
Royal  Clarence  Hotel,  Exeter 
Albion  Hotel,  Eastbourne 
Valley  of  Rocks  Hotel,  Lynton 
Imperial  Hotel,  Llandudno 

Aberdeen  Town  Council 
Madame  Tussaud’s  (Limited) 

Frederick  Leyland  and  Co.  (1900) 
Aberdeen,  Leith,  and  Moray  Firth 
Steamship  Company 
Belfast  and  Mersey  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  (Limited) 

Bacon  Line  of  Steamers 
Bibby  Line  of  Steamers 
Dundee,  Perth,  and  London  Shipping 
Company 

Dundalk  and  Newry  Steam  Packet 
Company. 

Hough  Line  of  Steamers 
Moss  Steamship  Company 
Sligo  Steam  Navigation  Co. 

Tedcastle,  McCormick  &  Co. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  contracts  have  been  received  from  over  350  hotels  in 
London  and  the  provinces,  and  also  from  owners  of  other  sites,  such  as  piers,  public 
lavatories,  shops,  bars,  refreshment  rooms,  pleasure  gardens,  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  the  result  being  that  the  company  can  start  trading  by  erecting  up¬ 
wards  of  14,000  machines.  The  auditors  of  the  company  have  given  the  following 
certificate : 

1  Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.,  31st  January'.  1901. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  British  Automatic  Delivery  Company  (Limited), 

143  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Gentlemen,  We  have  examined  the  contracts  submitted  to  us  by  the  British 
Automatic  Supply  Syndicate  (Limited),  and  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  they  have 
made  contracts  for  the  placing  of  over  14,000  of  their  automatic  machines.  The  greater 
number  of  these  contracts  are  for  a  minimum  period  of  three  years,  and  the  only 
consideration  payable  on  a  great  majority  is  a  commission  on  the  receipts.  Included 
ln  lLeSe  are  con^rac^s  from  over  350  hotels  in  London  and  the  provinces,  in  addition 
to  those  enumerated  on  the  prospectus,  also  from  owners  of  other  sites,  such  as 
piers,  shops,  refreshment  rooms,  pleasure  gardens,  & c. 

“  Yours  faithfully. 

(Signed)  “CHALMERS,  WADE  &  CO." 


One  type  of  machine  is  designed  for  supplying  books  and  magazines,  and  is 
specially  suitable  for  hotels,  &c.  This  machine  has  been  tested  with  eminently 
satisfactory  results. 

That  there  is  a  great  future  for  automatic  machines  (now  in  their  infancy)  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  £1  shares  of  the  Sweetmeat  Automatic  Delivery  Company 
(Limited)  now  stand  at  a  premium  of  over  200  per  cent.,  the  company  paying  regular 
dividends  of  over  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  owing  to  their  novel  arrangement,  the  Argles’  Automatic  machines  can 
supply  articles  commanding  a  continuous  and  ready  sale,  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  offered  to  the  public  in  this  way. 

The  company’s  machines  have  the  advantage  of  advertising  as  well  as  selling  an 
article.  A  valuable  contract  has  already  been  made  with  the  well-known  firm  of 
Price’s  Patent  Candle  Company  (Limited)  for  night  lights  to  be  sold  in  hotel  bed¬ 
rooms.  This  is  a  facility  and  convenience  of  which  some  of  the  best-known  hotels 
have  readily  availed  themselves. 

Another  type  of  machine  supplies  time-tables,  guides,  catalogues,  programmes, 
maps,  &c.,  the  value  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  following  letter,  dated  Novem¬ 
ber  19th,  1900,  addressed  to  the  vendor  syndicate  by  the  General  Manager  of  the 
METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  RAILWAY  COMPANY:- 

“  The  machine  you  supplied  for  the  sale  of  our  railway  maps  has  been  tested  at 
our  St.  James’s  Park  and  Earl’s  Court  Stations  during  the  past  three  months.  It  is 
simple  both  in  construction  and  working,  and  has  yielded  sufficiently  encouraging 
results  in  the  sales  of  this  company’s  well-known  6d.  and  is.  maps  of  London  to 
induce  me  to  place  the  machines  at  all  our  principal  stations.  X  shall  be  !glad, 
therefore,  if  you  will  complete  the  order  for  40  machines  for  that  purpose,  on  the 
terms  agreed,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  and  oblige.” 

The  management  expenses  of  the  company  should,  in  comparison,  be  relatively 
small,  as  the  machines  will  be  mostly  supplied  to  establishments  and  persons  who 
will  be  responsible  for  the  refilling  and  collection  of  the  takings. 

The  directors  consider  that  an  average  net  profit  of  one  shilling  per  machine  per 
week  is  a  moderate  estimate  (which  would  produce  ,£36,400  per  annum) ;  but  even 
calculating  on  only  sixpence  per  machine  per  week  on  the  14,000  machines,  for 
which  sites  have  been  secured,  ihe  net  profit  would  amount  to  £18,200  a  year,  or 
more  than  18  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  company. 

The  foreign  patents  for  the  main  invention,  especially  those  for  America, 
Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  (which  have  been  granted),  are  considered  a  most 
valuable  asset,  and  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  directors  at  the  earliest  date  ;  but  the 
revenue  to  be  obtained  in  this  way  is  not  included  in  the  foregoing  estimate  of 
profits. 

The  main  patents  have  been  submitted  by  the  vendor  syndicate  to  Mr.  W.  R. 
Bousfield,  K.C.,  M.P.  He  advised,  under  date  10th  August,  1900,  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  carefully  considered  the  specifications  of  Argles’  Patents  7268-99  and 
333"i9°°i  and  have  myself  settled  the  specification  of  Patent  4763-1900.  In  my 
opinion  these  inventions  are  properly  described  and  claimed,  and  (assuming  the 
novelty  of  the  inventions,  as  to  which  I  am  informed  that  a  search  has  been  made)  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  patents  will  be  valid. 

(Signed)  “W.  R.  BOUSFIELD." 

The  specification  for  the  principal  patent  (7268-99)  was  also  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  late  Mr.  H.  Gardner,  past  president  of  the  Society  of  Patent 
Agents,  who,  when  reporting,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1899,  that  he  had  searched  and 
found  no  anticipations  of  the  invention,  gave  the  following  opinion:  “You  may 
consider  your  invention  is  perfectly  novel,  and  the  patent,  when  granted  thereon,  as 
valid.”  (This  patent  was  granted  and  seal  issued  on  the  27th  September,  1899.) 

The  directors  may  not  proceed  to  allotment  unless  subscriptions  are  received  for 
a  minimum  sum  of  £20,000. 

The  proceeds  of  this  issue  up  to  £20,000  will  be  reserved  exclusively  for  working 
capital. 

The  purchase  price  is  £50,000,  payable  as  to  £25,000  in  fully-paid  shares  of  the 
company,  and  as  to  £25,000  in  cash  or  in  fully-paid  shares,  or  partly  in  one  and 
partly  the  other,  at  the  option  of  the  directors.  Of  this  purchase  price  £5,000  is  by 
the  terms  of  the  purchase  contract  payable  for  goodwill.  The  vendors  pay  all 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  formation  and  registration  of  the  company,  and 
issue'  of  the  prospectus  (except  stamp  duty  on  the  contracts),  up  to  the  first 
allotment  of  shares.  Such  preliminary  expenses  are  expected  to  amount  to  £5,000. 

No  part  of  the  capital  has  been  underwritten,  and  no  promotion  money  of  any  kind 
has  been  or  will  be  paid. 

No  intervening  promoter  is  employed,  the  vendors  forming  the  company  them¬ 
selves. 

The  contracts  entered  into,  and  the  certificate  and  opinions  above  referred  to,  and 
a  print  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association,  can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of 
the  solicitors  of  the  company. 

Application  will  be  made  for  a  quotation  on  the  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham  Stock  Exchanges  as  soon  as  the  necessary  capital  has  been  sub¬ 
scribed. 

Full  Prospectuses,  upon  the  faith  of  which  alone  subscriptions  will  be  taken,  and 
forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  or  from  the 
bankers,  brokers,  solicitors,  or  auditors. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY’S  PUBLSSATSONS 


NOW  READY.  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

POPULAR  ROYALTY 

By  ARTHUR  H.  BEAVAN, 

Author  of  “  Marlborough  House  and  its  Occupants 

With  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  after  a  Jewelled 
Miniature  painted  by  Mrs.  Coruould  Ellis,  and  nearly  50  Full-page 
Plates. 

“  ‘  Popular  Royalty  ’  is  a  happy  title  for  a  book  which  deals  in  an  informal 
but  well-intentioned  manner  with  the  personal  charm  and  social  l»fe  of  the 
Queen  and  the  Royal  Family ....  There  are  many  simple  but  touching  inci¬ 
dents  recorded  in  these  pages  concerning  Her  Majesty’s  gentle  but  practical 
sympathy  with  old  and  young,  and  especially  with  wounded  soldiers  and 
crippled  children.” — Standard. 


THIRD  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY  OF 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN’S  STORY  OF  THE 
WAR  IN  AFRICA. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.,  Author  of  “  The  Fife  of  Nelson,” 
“The  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History,”  &c.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  with  Map,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

“  The  clearest  exposition  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  campaign  that  has  yet 
appeared .  ” — Pall  Mall  Gazette . 

“  The  sanest  of  the  war  books.” — Literature. 

“  Far  and  away  the  best  military  book  on  the  war.” — Leeds  Mercury. 
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Notice  :  Lord  Hugh  Cecil's  eighth  and  concluding  article  will 
appear  next  week. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  declme  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  debate  on  the  Address  has  suffered  in  interest 
from  the  fact  that  at  this  moment  there  is  nothing  new 
to  be  said  about  the  war.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
repeated,  in  his  least  conciliatory  manner,  Mr.  Balfour’s 
refinement  about  “unconditional  surrender,”  namely, 
that  it  applied  only  to  political  independence,  and  not 
to  the  terms  on  which  the  Boer  officers  and  men  were 
to  be  dealt  with  personally.  We  are  bound  to  say  that 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  letter  to  the  “Times”  of 
Wednesday  refutes  what  we  have  regarded  as  a  meta¬ 
physical  distinction,  drawn  after  the  event.  But  as 
Mr.  Asquith  agrees  with  the  Colonial  Secretary  and 
Mr.  Balfour  that  peace  could  not  have  been  made  after 
the  occupation  of  Pretoria,  there  is  no  need  to  pursue 
the  subject.  The  most  important  speech  was  Mr. 
Brodrick’s,  who  made  large  admissions  about  the  state 
of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  and  thanked  those  who 
had  drawn  attention  to  the  subject.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  over  the  fact,  admitted  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
that  with  six  army  corps  in  the  field  there  was  only 
medical  provision  for  two  army  corps.  That  this' 
shortage  was  due  to  a  clap-trap  crusade  against  expen¬ 
diture  some  years  ago  and  to  the  report  of  an  imbecile 
committee  that  there  were  too  many  doctors  and  those 
too  highly  paid  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  so-called 
economists.  Very  serious  too  was  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
admission  that  the  medical  officers  were  too  busy  to 
learn  their  business.  Reorganisation  is  promised  :  we 
trust  it  will  be  drastic  and  informed. 

If  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  had  not  put  a 
gloss  on  his  own  speech  about  the  form  of  government 
that  should  be  immediately  proposed  to  the  Boers  for 
acceptance,  there  might  be  some  doubt  as  to  what  he 
really  did  mean.  But  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  asserted 
that  he  meant  immediately  to  give  self-government  to 
the  Boers  Sir  Henry  interposed  saying  “  I  thought  you 
said  Crown  Colony  Government  :  that  is  what  I  object 
to.”  The  unanswerable  reply  was  that  he  either  did 
not  know  what  Crown  Colony  Government  was  or  else  he 
was  quibbling  about  words.  There  is  no  middle  term 
between  military  government,  about  which  there  was  no 
question,  and  that  of  a  self-governing  colony. 
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admission,  and  Mr.  Asquith’s 

able  speech 

in  which  he  did  the  best  that  could  be  done  to  show 
that  Sir  Henry  meant  what  he  himself  meant,  and 
which  he  knew,  if  Sir  Henry  did  not,  was  what  Mr.. 
Chamberlain  meant,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  debate 
on  the  Address  furnished  the  last  word  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  against  annexation  and  in  favour  of  the  grantingof 
immediate  self-government.  Mr.  Asquith  enforced  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  argument  on  this  point.  Mr.  Asquith’s 
effective  criticism  of  the  Government  lay  in  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  sufficient  assurance  had  not  been  given  as  to 
the  restoration  and  restocking  of  the  farms,  and  as 
to  provision  for  meeting  mortgages  and  other  debts 
which  involve  ruin  to  the  owners  unless  they  are 
helped.  We  have  often  explained  the  importance  of  this 
matter.  Until  the  Government  can  show  that  it  has 
been  prepared  to  make  such  proposals  as  inducements 
for  surrender  there  is  still  a  weak  point  in  their 
defence,  founded  on  the  difficulties  insisted  on  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Brodrick  of  getting  the  Boers  to 
listen  to  any  terms. 

News  from  South  Africa — scanty  though  it  is — 
appears  to  be  brighter  this  week  than  it  has  been  for 
some  time  past.  Sir  Bindon  Blood  and  the  Indian 
Inspector-General  of  Cavalry  are  proceeding  to  the 
war.  Of  General  French’s  great  movement  against 
Botha  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal  we  have  heard  little. 
But  he  appears  to  be  pushing  the  enemy  hard,  so  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate  important  develop¬ 
ments  shortly.  Lord  Kitchener  has  once  more  been 
south,  and  on  his  return  journey  north  had  a  narrow 
escape,  a  baggage  train  just  in  front  of  his  own  being 
blown  up  by  the  Boers.  De  Wet  was  engaged  on  the 
15th  by  a  column  under  Colonel  Crabbe  while  in  the 
act  of  crossing  the  railway  north  of  De  Aar,  and  as  the 
result  20  waggons — many  loaded  with  ammunition — a 
maxim,  20  prisoners  and  100  horses  fell  into  our  hands. 
He  is  now  reported  to  be  moving  northwards  and  he 
will  probably  double  back.  But  our  troops  are  still  in 
close  touch  with  his  forces,  and  well  prepared  for  every 
eventuality. 

A  telegram  from  Lord  Kitchener  received  on  Thurs¬ 
day  gave  news  of  a  stubborn  battle  fought  by  Lord 
Methuen,  in  which  he  cleared  the  enemy  out  of  a 
strong  position  at  Hartbeestfontein.  He  also  captured 
a  laager  on  14  February.  But  the  more  indefinite 
news,  received  on  the  same  day,  is  more  important  in 
its  bearing  on  the  general  result  of  the  campaign.  Both 
among  the  Boers  in  the  North  and  with  Botha’s  and 
De  Wet’s  troops  there  are  further  indications  that  the 
burghers,  in  spite  of  the  assertions  of  their  leaders,  are 
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growing-  tired  of  the  fight  and  short  of  ammunition. 
Not  improbably  the  retreat  of  De  Wet  north  towards 
the  Orange  River  is  partly  due  to  his  inability  to  make 
his  men  march  and  fight  as  he  would  have  them. 
General  Plumer  is  still  in  hot  pursuit  and  great  precau¬ 
tions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  the  enemy  doubling 
back.  A  translation  of  an  outrageous  proclamation 
signed  by  Steyn  and  De  Wet  has  been  received  ;  it 
accuses  the  British  army  of  so  many  enormous  atrocities 
that  the  perjurers  must  fortunately  defeat  their  own 
ends.  The  successes  of  calumniators  are  seldom  long 
lived. 

The  speeches  of  Viscount  Cranborne  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Friday  and  Monday  last  on  Chinese 
affairs,  and  the  scene  in  the  House  on  Monday  which 
arose  out  of  a  question  put  by  Mr.  Dillon  to  him  as  to 
whether  the  Powers  would  deem  the  suicide  of  the 
officials  marked  for  punishment  sufficient  compliance 
with  their  demands,  form  a  necessary  proem  to  the 
news  from  China  during  the  week.  He  insisted  in  his 
speech  on  Friday  on  the  policy  of  maintaining  the 
territorial  integrity  of  China  and  dwelt  on  the  difficulty 
of  exacting  punishment  for  the  outrages,  which  was 
yet  necessary,  on  the  lines  of  the  Powers.  Thus  the 
Anglo-German  agreement  was  not  aggressive  but  a 
step  in  maintaining  the  territorial  integrity.  More 
than  this,  the  punishments  ought  not  to  be  dictated  by 
an  aggressive  policy.  In  regard  to  the  suggestion 
that  a  warlike  expedition  to  enforce  them  should  be 
sent  into  the  interior  of  China  he  declared  that  this 
would  be  “a  most  disastrous  policy”  and  the  only 
possible  course  to  take  was  to  adhere  to  the  form, 
already  accepted  by  the  Powers,  of  remaining  indivi¬ 
dually  and  collectively  in  the  territory  they  already 
occupied  until  their  demands  were  satisfied.  With  an 
optimism  many  of  us  are  not  able  to  share  he  con¬ 
sidered  Russia’s  occupation  of  Manchuria  as  no*excep- 
tion  to  the  policy  of  territorial  integrity,  and  accepted 
her  declarations  of  withdrawal  at  their  face  value. 

On  Monday  Lord  Cranborne  resumed  his  speech, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  an  adjournment,  and  in 
the  meantime  there  had  come  telegrams  from  China  to 
various  papers  English,  German  and  American  that 
Count  von  Waldersee  had  issued  orders  to  his  troops 
directing  them  to  make  ready  to  take  the  field  in  the 
spring  for  an  expedition  to  Tai-yuen-fu,  with  the  object 
of  forcing  the  Chinese  Court  to  accept  the  terms 
of  the  Powers.  Lord  Cranborne  however  made  no 
reference  to  this  important  news  in  his  speech,  and 
Sir  William  Harcourt  called  his  attention  to  it  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  Government’s  policy.  Lord 
Cranborne  replied  that  the  Government  had  no  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  effect  that  any  foreign  Power  desired  an 
expedition  into  the  interior  of  China,  and  if  such  a 
course  were  in  contemplation,  our  commanders  would 
require  the  instructions  of  the  Government  before  giving 
their  consent.  If  we  treat  the  news  as  a  ruse  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministers  to  force  the  hands  of  the  Chinese, 
this  answer,  it  might  be  supposed,  when  it  became  known 
would  spoil  the  whole  plan.  According  to  the  reports 
the  Chinese  Commissioners  had  rushed  to  the  telegraph 
office  to  entreat  the  Court  to  accept  the  terms  or  all 
would  be  lost,  but  even  the  telegrams  of  Friday 
morning  state  that  the  demands  of  the  Powers  had 
been  accepted.  In  reply  to  questions  on  Thursday 
the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  stated  that  the 
Government  had  asked  for  full  information  as  to  the 
scope  and  purpose  of  the  movements,  and  upon  receipt 
of  this  information  the  Government  would  consider 
whether  any  instructions  different  from  those  already 
given  should  be  sent  to  Sir  Alfred  Gaselee.  It  thus 
appears  that  the  preliminary  indispensable  agreements 
have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

America  has  shuffled  egregiously  all  through  and 
even  if  the  alleged  expedition  of  Count  von  Waldersee 
should  resolve  itself,  as  it  may,  into  more  extensive 
operations  in  Chi-li  merely  (Count  von  Waldersee’s 
authority  only  embraces  that  province),  they  would 
be  quite  sufficiently  “dismayed”  at  having  to  take 
so  decisive  a  step  as  consent  to  this,  not  to  speak 
of  an  expedition  into  Shen-si.  Of  all  the  puzzling 


news  from  China  the  real  facts  about  this  expedition 
are  the  most  puzzling  to  fix  but  it  does  not  seem 
credible  that  its  effect  on  the  Chinese  up  to  the  present 
has  been  to  make  them  determine  to  carry  out  the 
punishment  terms  of  the  Powers  ;  though  so  much  is 
asserted.  What  too  are  the  facts  about  the  action  of 
Russia  in  Manchuria?  Lord  Cranborne’s  statement 
implies  an  almost  unreserved  confidence  in  Russia’s 
explanations  of  her  intention  to  leave  Manchuria  and 
Newchwang,  and  that  she  was  merely  informal  occupa¬ 
tion  atpresent  andwas  not  really  interfering  with  Chinese 
government  or  with  the  subjects  of  foreign  Powers  in 
the  places  she  holds.  But  one  clause  in  the  new  agree¬ 
ment  between  China  and  Russia,  amending  that  signed 
some  time  ago  by  which  the  Manchurian  provinces  were 
placed  under  Russian  control,  is  too  ominous  for  such 
complacent  views.  It  is  agreed  that  no  kind  of  com¬ 
mercial  concession  is  to  be  granted  to  any  other  Power 
in  Manchuria.  However  the  occupation  may  be  dis¬ 
guised,  Russia  exacts  her  own  terms  in  Manchuria  and 
ignores  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  other  Powers. 

On  Thursday  Mr.  John  Redmond  and  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  raised  the  question  of  compulsory  land  pur¬ 
chase  for  Ireland  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Address.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  they  were  able 
to  make  out  a  considerable  case  for  their  proposal. 
Both  spoke  with  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  both  allowed  their  case  to  be  marred  by  malice 
and  heat.  The  attack  on  the  Irish  judiciary  was  unfair 
in  the  extreme.  It  unmasked  a  spirit  which  would  have 
made  it  difficult  to  concede  the  speakers’  demands  even 
for  those  who  were  convinced  of  the  merits  of  their  case. 
In  these  circumstances  Mr.  Wyndham  was  perhaps 
right  in  applying  himself  more  to  defending  the  Irish 
judges  against  Mr.  Russell’s  attacks  than  in  arguing 
the  merits  of  compulsory  purchase.  This  deficiency  was 
made  up  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  once  more  showed  a 
mastery  of  this  subject  which  leaves  one  impressed  with 
the  exceptional  interest  Irish  policy  plainly  has  for  him. 
We  believe  he  is  perfectly  right  in  resting  the  case 
against  compulsory  purchase  on  the  long  train  of  social 
bitterness  and  unrest  it  would  leave  behind.  It  would 
have  conversely  similar  consequences  with  those  that 
followed  on  the  Cromwellian  confiscations,  evil  conse¬ 
quences  that  have  never  ceased  to  operate.  We  are 
not  of  course  pretending  that  the  hardship  on  landlords 
compulsorily  bought  out  is  comparable  to  the  injustice 
wrought  by  the  Ulster  plantation  and  Cromwell’s 
proceedings,  but  the  social  sore  it  would  raise  is  of  the 
same  nature — a  nature  so  bad  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
reproduce  it  even  on  the  least  scale. 

The  proposition  that  “  the  practice  of  cross-examining 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  this  House 
is  an  inexpedient  practice,”  (the  words  are  Mr. 
Balfour’s),  is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  admit  of  argu¬ 
ment.  The  debate  that  arose  on  Monday  about  Lord 
Cranborne’s  refusal  to  answer  supplementary  questions, 
and  the  small  majority  of  45  by  which  the  Government 
defeated  the  motion  for  adjournment,  must  therefore  be 
ascribed  to  the  want  of  tact  shown  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Lord  Cranborne  in  dealing  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Balfour  to  come 
down  to  the  House  at  the  beginning  of  last  session  and 
announce  that  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
would  not  be  allowed  to  answer  supplementary 
questions  :  he  should  have  told  the  Under-Secretary  to 
say  so  himself.  It  was  tactless  of  Lord  Cranborne  to 
refuse  to  answer  supplementary  questions  because  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  had  forbidden  him  to  do  so  : 
he  should  have  declined  to  do  so  on  Zris  own  responsi¬ 
bility-  As  shrewd  Mr.  Healy  said,  the  debate  would 
never  have  arisen,  “  if  a  noble  lord  had  not  blurted  out 
suddenly  a  rule  which  he  would  have  done  well  to  have 
embellished  with  more  dialectic  ornamentation.”  Mr. 
Balfour  has  been  too  contemptuous  and  Lord  Cran¬ 
borne  too  frank  in  the  business,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  must  be  managed,  and  hates  any  attempt  to 
play  the  schoolmaster  over  it. 

The  merits  of  the  matter  are,  as  we  said,  hardly 
arguable.  For  is  it  not  obvious  that  in  dealing  with 
foreign  politics  members  of  Parliament  are  “playing  with 
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fire  ”  ?  What  comes  of  the  unrestrained  handling  of 
international  questions  by  popular  assemblies  may  best 
be  seen  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  whose 
provocative  language  led  directly  to  the  Cuban  War, 
and  will  some  day  land  America  in  a  war  with  a  first- 
rate  Power.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  dis¬ 
ingenuously  endeavoured  to  confuse  an  explanatory 
with  a  supplementary  question.  It  is  of  course  per¬ 
missible  to  ask  the  Under-Secretary  to  explain  whether 
he  meant  this  or  that  by  his  answer  :  but  that  is  very 
different  from  saying,  “  arising  out  of  that  answer,  I 
wish  to  put  the  following  question.”  The  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  attempt  to  support  Mr.  Dillon  came  from  Sir 
Edward  Grey,  who  is  so  much  impressed  by  the 
dangers  of  answering  questions  on  Foreign  Affairs  that 
he  thinks  that  the  Under-Secretary  should  get  longer 
notice  than  he  does  at  present !  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
contention  is  that  with  two  or  three  days’  notice  an 
Under-Secretary  ought  to  be  able  to  acquire  sufficient 
information  to  answer  supplementary  questions  with 
safety.  But  no  one  ought  to  know  better  than  Sir 
Edward  Grey  that  a  cable  received  a  few  minutes 
before  the  Under- Secretary  goes  down  to  the  House 
may  change  the  whole  situation. 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  O’Donnell  for  his  untrans¬ 
lated  exordium  in  a  tongue  that  was  not  understanded 
of  the  Speaker.  His  attempt  brings  home  to  us  more 
vividly  than  anything  else  could  what  the  British 
members  of  the  Dominion  and  Cape  Parliaments  have 
to  put  up  with.  When  a  French  speech  is  being 
delivered  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  the 
British  members  talk  or  write  or  read  the  newspapers 
or  go  out ;  sometimes  they  even  sing  patriotic  songs, 
and  we  may  imagine  that  the  French  members  pay 
similar  attention  to  British  orators.  A  Dutch  speech 
in  the  Cape  Legislature  is  seldom  a  rhetorical  success, 
and  is  likely  to  be  less  so  in  the  future.  The  truth  is 
that  a  bilingual  deliberative  assembly  is  a  barbarous 
absurdity,  to  which  we  trust  that  the  Government  will 
put  an  end  in  South  Africa  at  all  events,  if  it  might  not 
be  desirable  to  do  so  in  Canada  at  present.  Of  course 
if  Mr.  O’Donnell  had  been  allowed  to  speak  Irish,  there 
could  be  no  reason  why  a  member  should  not  address 
the  House  in  one  of  the  languages  of  India. 

Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  Tuesday  a  question  which  wanted  asking, 
though  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  either  could  not  or 
would  not  see  the  drift  of  it.  Mr.  Bowles  called  atten¬ 
tion  tc  the  Benjamin  Green  Lake  case  and  to  the  fact 
that  this  person  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Discipline 
Committee  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  to  which 
the  Government  pays  ^2,500  a  year  for  policing  the 
.profession.  Sir  Michael  said  it  was  a  mere  accident 
that  the  chairman  should  be  a  criminal.  But  when 
accidents  of  this  kind  are  frequently  happening,  a 
chairman  of  the  profession  may  be  suspect,  and  this 
points  to  the  necessity  for  there  being  an  official  on  the 
committee  who  will  form  an  element  on  it  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  interest  :  a  legal  functionary  of  a  higher 
grade.  It  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  insist  on  this. 

Mr.  Whittaker’s  amendment  regretting  that  the 
Government  showed  no  intention  of  dealing  adequately 
with  the  licensing  laws  was  curiously  timed  as  the 
nature  of  the  coming  Bill  had  not  even  been  outlined  ; 
out  the  consequent  debate  was  valuable  since  it  enabled 
Mr.  Ritchie  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  Government 
view  to  the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission.  The 
first  step  will  be  to  prevent  publicans  from  providing 
men  with  sufficient  drink  to  make  them  intoxicated. 
As  even  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  long  ago,  limiting 
the  number  of  licences  is  quite  useless  :  it  is  the  conduct 
of  the  public-houses  that  is  chiefly  important.  Mr. 
Ritchie  seemed  to  intimate  that  the  Government  still 
adhered  to  the  provision  of  the  Bill  of  1898  in  regard  to 
the  appointment  of  licensing  authorities.  Lastly  he 
expressed  himself  strongly  on  the  “  outrageous  in¬ 
justice”  of  refusing  compensation.  Such'  was  the 
rough  outline  of  the  scheme  of  the  Bill,  and  there  are 
other  indications  that  the  Government  intends  to 
grapple  with  the  evils  of  intemperance. 
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The  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  does  not 
improve.  We  are  told  by  American  imperialist  prints 
that  “slow  progress”  is  to  be  observed,  and  yet  they 
have  to  acknowledge  that  the  cutting  off  of  insurgent 
supplies  is  an  unsolved  problem.  The  invaders  have  a 
mosquito  fleet  of  fifty  boats  with  some  small  cruisers 
and  yet  they  are  unable  to  check  the  continuous  influx 
of  munitions  of  war.  This  is  not  surprising  when  we 
contemplate  the  prodigious  coast-line  of  the  islands.  As 
has  been  the  case  since  the  struggle  began,  the 
Filipinos  draw  much  of  their  material  from  the  towns 
whence  merchants  professedly  friendly  to  the  new 
government  continually  find  means  to  supply  them. 
General  Macarthur’s  proclamation,  providing  for  strict 
enforcement  of  the  rules  of  war,  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  much  effect,  though  the  unfortunate  Filipinos  are 
finding  that  the  little  finger  of  the  “liberator”  is 
thicker  than  the  loins  of  the  old  “oppressor.”  Whole¬ 
sale  deportations  of  “rebels”  to  Guam,  hanging,  and 
shooting  are  “pacifying”  Northern  Luzon.  This  just 
and  wise  administration  will  it  is  hoped  “  make  1901  a 
year  of  special  progress.”  But  civil  and  military  autho¬ 
rities  do  not  work  harmoniously  and  the  President’s 
policy  is  still  expressed  in  vague  generalities. 

The  special  session  of  Congress  which  is  apparently 
to  be  called  to  consider  Cuban  affairs  is  likely  to  prove 
embarrassing  both  to  the  President’s  Administration 
and  our  own  Government.  The  rejection  of  the  Shipping 
Subsidies  Bill  will  have  proved  unpleasant  to  Senator 
Hanna,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far 
Congress  will  follow  the  President’s  lead  on  Cuba. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  Senate  and  the  Administration 
alike  are  prepared  to  violate  their  pledges  regarding 
that  island.  The  approaching  withdrawal  of  another 
regiment  means  nothing.  It  is  probably  the  result  of 
General  Macarthur’s  necessities  elsewhere.  The  same 
sitting  of  Congress  will  see  a  reappearance  of  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  which,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  eat 
the  leek,  will  probably  be  its  lastr  They  who  fancy  we 
are  going  to  get  anything  in  Alaska  in  return  for  further 
concessions  in  Nicaragua  must  be  willing  dupes.  Our 
Government  has  the  game  in  their  own  hands  if  they 
choose  to  take  European  Powers,  who  have  every 
claim  to  be  consulted,  into  their  confidence.  American 
statesmen  are  well  aware  that  with  difficulties  thickening 
round  them  they  dare  not  defy  this  country,  much  less 
Europe.  Russia  is  giving  us  an  object  lesson  in  the 
proper  way  of  meeting  American  bluff. 

Those  dear  friends  the  Americans  and  the  Russians 
suddenly  find  themselves  in  danger  of  being  involved 
in  a  tariff  war.  Surplus  Russian  beetroot  has  been 
shipped  to  America,  encouraged  by  a  certain  portion  of 
the  excise  duty  being  taken  off  on  exportation.  Mr. 
Gage  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  a  bounty,  has  levied  a  countervailing  duty  on 
it.  M.  Witte  has  immediately  answered  by  raising 
the  import  duties  on  American  “hard  goods  ”  to  the 
maximum.  The  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  have 
lost  no  time  in  protesting,  blaming  their  own  Govern¬ 
ment  more  than  the  Russian,  and  letting  Mr.  Gage 
know  that  he  has  had  no  sense  of  perspective  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  sugar  industry  at  the  expense  of  the  iron 
and  steel  monopolists.  Not  more  than  twenty-three 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  Russian  beet  sugar  comes 
into  the  American  market,  whereas  the  loss  to  the  iron 
and  steel  interests  will  be  ten  million  dollars  a  year. 
Mr.  Gage’s  answer  is  that  the  Russians  must  buy  the 
iron  and  steel  even  at  the  higher  prices.  Russia  is  also 
threatening  reprisals  against  Germany,  if  the  proposed 
higher  duties  on  grain  are  imposed.  These  things  test 
friendship,  and  they  may  have  a  good  deal  of  effect  on 
the  exuberant  displays  of  affection  by  German  and 
American  popular  opinion  towards  Russia  as  against 
England,  who  meekly  accepts  all  that  is  sent  to  her 
without  raising  awkward  questions. 

Trade  returns  in  the  “Labour  Gazette”  show  that 
employment  in  many  important  groups  of  trade,  espe¬ 
cially  the  connected  iron  and  steel  mining,  ship¬ 
building  and  similar  industries,  has  continued  to 
decline  during  January  and  that  it  is  worse  than 
it  was  in  January  1900.  In  other  classes  of  trade, 
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also,  if  there  is  no  such  striking  decline,  there  is  a 
certain  decrease  and  inactivity.  Wages  have  gone  down, 
and  the  numbers  employed  have  decreased  as  well  as 
the  numbers  of  hours  worked.  It  is  the  good  fortune 
of  the  agricultural  labourer  that  he  seems  to  be  escaping 
the  general  tendency  for  wages  to  sink  and  his  employ¬ 
ment  to  become  less,  owing  to  the  growing  scarcity  of  his 
class.  This  condition  of  trade  as  regards  the  manufac¬ 
turing  occupations  is,  however,  not  a  feature  peculiar 
to  England.  There  may  be  satisfaction  to  some  people 
in  tracing  the  decline  to  the  war — the  reaction  of  trade 
after  war — but  at  any  rate  the  report  of  French  trade 
shows  the  same  general  features  as  in  England. 

When  the  King  met  his  Parliament  for  the  first  time, 
a  delightful  feature  of  the  ceremony  was  the  reappear¬ 
ance  of  many  features  of  bygone  times.  Only  one 
ancient  form  was  repulsive  to  modern  feeling.  It  was 
noticed  that  while  the  King  read  his  speech  sonorously, 
that  indecent  anachronism  the  “  Declaration  against 
Popery  ”  was  made  by  him  in  an  inaudible  voice.  Mr. 
Balfour  has  said  there  is  no  intention  of  introducing  a 
Bill  to  abolish  the  thing  but  at  least  we  are  to  be  spared 
a  repetition  of  it  at  the  Coronation  service  itself,  as  it 
is  not  an  essential  part  of  that  service.  It  had  to  be 
gone  through  and  it  was  done  least  offensively  at  the 
assembly  of  Parliament.  But  why  should  there  not  be 
a  section  to  abolish  it  in  an  Act  which,  as  the  “  Globe  ” 
points  out,  will  be  necessary  to  alter  the  Coronation 
oath  itself?  The  King  cannot  be  asked  to  take  oath  to 
support  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
when  a  State  Church  in  Ireland  no  longer  exists. 
Retaining  obsolete  ceremonies  for  picturesqueness  is  one 
thing,  but  to  retain  an  insult  which  ought  to  be  obsolete 
if  it  is  not,  and  a  form  of  words  which  do  not  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  facts,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it,  and 
some  short  Act  should  make  the  retention  in  both  cases 
unnecessary. 

“  Questions  of  Empire.  The  Publisher  will  be 
obliged  by  a  favourable  notice  in  your  columns.”  The 
publisher  in  question  is  Mr.  A.  L.  Humphreys,  and  the 
book  is  a  speech  by  Lord  Rosebery.  We  did  not  think 
very  highly  of  the  speech  at  the  time  it  was  delivered, 
but  we  must  say  that  it  was  not  so  bad  as  to  need  this 
kind  of  recommendation,  made  with  a  view  to  dis¬ 
arming  criticism.  It  is  rather  hard  on  Lord  Rosebery 
thus  to  be  chaperoned  by  his  own  publisher.  Is  it  in¬ 
felicitous  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  latter  for  some 
past  good  turn  similar  to  that  which  Lord  Rosebery 
did  to  the  author  of  “The  Transvaal  from  Within”? 
If  so,  one  might  forgive  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Humphreys  his 
good  intentions,  but  suggest  a  mending  of  manners.  To 
solicit  a  favourable  notice  from  an  editor  is  on  the  part 
of  a  publisher  a  breach  of  etiquette,  on  which  the 
Publishers’  Association  should  surely  have  something 
to  say. 

The  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been  signalised 
by  a  decided  halt  in  the  upward  movement  of  American 
railway  shares.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  Yankees 
were  distinctly  weak,  the  view  being  taken  that  money 
was  going  to  be  dear  in  America  for  some  time,  and 
that  the  market  was  tired.  Of  course  when  the  small 
operators  hear  that  the  big  operators  are  holding 
aloof  they  follow  suit,  and  this  produces  a  general 
decline.  But  on  Friday  there  was  a  recovery,  it  is  said 
on  buying  orders  from  New  York,  and  people  began  to 
be  bullish  again.  The  immediate  future  of  this  market 
it  is  impossible  to  predict ;  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  railways  are  unchanged,  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  not  coming  to  an  end 
to-morrow,  and  that  large  blocks  of  ordinary  stock  have 
been  bought  and  will  be  held  by  big  financial  groups. 
South  African  mines  have  continued  firm,  the  small  up 
and  down  movements  being  entirely  determined  by  the 
varying  news  from  the  seat  of  war.  When  the  British 
capture  a  convoy  Rand  Mines  rise  to  over  40  :  when 
ihe  Boers  surprise  an  outpost  they  fall  to  39I,  and 
Gold  Fields  and  East  Rands  fluctuate  in  a  like  degree. 
The  West  Australian  market  is  absolutely  dead,  except 
that  bear  covering  in  view  of  the  settlement  has  sent 
Lake  Views  up  to  7$.  Home  Rails,  with  the  exception 
of  Districts,  are  all  better.  Consols  closed  at  97J-6-. 


THE  CHINESE  PROBLEM. 

'^PHAT  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question  is  an 
aphorism  which  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Chinese  problem  is  that  it  has  not 
two  facets  only  but  many.  British  interests  in  China 
are,  we  are  constantly  reminded,  commercial.  Yes, 
but  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  commercial  interests- 
conditioned  so  closely  on  political  influence  ;  and  it  is 
to  the  neglect  of  this  conditional  maxim  that  residents 
in  the  Far  East  attribute  present  complications.  “  It 
is  the  sincere  desire  of  my  Government,”  wrote  Mr. 
Choate  to  Lord  Salisbury,  seventeen  months  ago, 
“  that  the  interests  of  its  citizens  may  not  be  prejudiced1 
through  exclusive  treatment  of  any  of  the  controlling 
Powers  within  their  respective  spheres  of  interest  in 
China  ;  and  it  hopes  to  retain  there  an  open  market 
for  all  the  world’s  commerce,  remove  dangerous  sources 
of  international  irritation  and  thereby  hasten  united 
action  of  the  Powers  at  Peking  to  promote  administra¬ 
tive  reforms,  so  greatly  needed  for  strengthening  the 
Imperial  Government  and  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
China  in  which  it  believes  the  whole  Western  World  is 
alike  concerned.”  The  proposition  is  admirable;  but 
what,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  has  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  done,  before  or  since,  to  give  it 
effect?  “British  interests  consist,”  it  had  been  pre¬ 
dicated  by  the  China  Association  six  months  previously, 
“in  upholding  the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
maintaining  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin. 
This  policy  has  been  defined  as  that  of  the  ‘open  door,’ 
and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  nations  chiefly 
interested  in  Chinese  trade.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
‘  spheres  of  interest  ’  so  long  as  the  measure  of  that 
interest  is  restrained.  But  the  situation  is  critical ;  and 
the  event  will  depend  largely  on  the  capacity  and 
willingness  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  accept  admini¬ 
strative  and  economic  reforms.” 

What,  one  may  be  tempted  to  ask  again,  did 
our  own  Government  do,  or  attempt  to  do,  to  ward 
off  the  crisis  foreshadowed  ?  Sundry  important  com¬ 
mercial  concessions  were  exacted — which  would  have 
been  welcomed,  the  Association  wrote  to  Lord 
Salisbury  (in  April  ’98)  “under  ordinary  circumstances, 
as  pregnant  with  unalloyed  promise  for  the  future  of 
China  as  well  as  of  trade  ;  but  the  political  compli¬ 
cations  by  which  the  brightness  of  the  prospect  is 
dimmed  have  been  a  source,  naturally,  of  profound 
anxiety  to  every  member  of  an  association  w’hich  is  so 
deeply  interested,  in  varying  ways,  in  the  future  of  the 
Far  East.  Those  complications  had  not  been  unfore¬ 
seen.  The  Association  had  ventured,  indeed,  to  predict 
their  imminence  more  than  once  since  the  collapse  of 
China  before  the  Japanese  attack  made  it  evident 
that  ambitions  that  had  been  held  partially  in¬ 
restraint  would  now  find  freer  scope.”  The  allu¬ 
sion  is,  evidently,  to  external  dangers,  but  neither 
was  the  internal  situation  overlooked.  The  Empire 
was,  the  Association  affirmed  in  its  report,  passing 
through  a  crisis  from  which  it  could  only  escape  by 
financial  as  well  as  political  reform.  “The  series  of 
edicts  issued  between  May  and  September  1898  gave 
ground  for  hope  that  if  the  Emperor  had  retained 
power,  such  reforms  might  have  been  introduced  ;  but 
it  was  difficult  to  entertain  similar  expectations  from  a 
regime  which  set  out  by  killing,  banishing  or  degrading 
every  progressive  mandarin,  re-establishing  sinecures, 
and  cancelling  edicts  thoughtfully  designed  to  in¬ 
augurate  change.  The  Empress  had  declared,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  favour  of  railways  and  mining,  and  of  foreign 
drill  and  munitions  of  war  ;  but  her  antecedents  nega¬ 
tived  the  supposition  that  she  would  promote  the 
economic  changes  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  Empire 
depends.”  Here  are  two  forecasts  which  have  been 
explicitly  realised  ;  and  if  it  be  asked  what  could  have 
been  done  to  avert  them,  we  find  in  the  Association’s 
letter  of  April  1898  an  exact  anticipation  of  the  criticism 
uttered  last  autumn  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  it  had  been 
“hoped  that  an  anticipatory  understanding  might  have 
been  attainable  by  which  English  and  Russian  interests 
could  be  conciliated,  the  position  of  antagonism  which 
has  now  arisen  obviated,  and  the  permanent  menace 
implied  in  her  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  warded  off.” 
We  find  also,  in  the  “  Peking  and  Tientsin  Times  ”  of 
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24  November  last,  the  expression  of  a  common  belief 
that  the  Emperor  was  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d’etat, 
and  had  for  some  time  previously  been,  willing  to  throw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The 
corollary  is  that,  “if  we  had  the  foresight  to  grasp  the 
opportunity  then  offered  us,  the  present  troubles  might 
either  have  been  averted  or  have  proved  less  complex 
in  character  ;  ”  while  the  life  of  misery  which  he  is  now 
leading  permits  the  assumption  that  the  risk  even  of 
being  imprisoned  by  the  foreign  troops,  if  he  return  to 
Peking  may  appear  an  agreeable  change  ;  though  “  it 
is  quite  probable  that  he  is  aware  his  return  would  not 
be  attended  with  any  risk  at  all  but,  on  the  contrary, 
be  more  of  a  triumphal  march  than  anything  he  has 
previously  experienced  in  his  career.” 

The  person  who  has  begun  by  throwing  away  his 
trumps  can  hardly  expect  to  escape  reminder  if  he 
complains  that  he  has  a  difficult  game,  and  it  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  Port  Arthur  and  the  coup  d’etat  were  very 
important  cards  indeed.  We  have  been  tempted,  how¬ 
ever,  to  cite  the  incidents  and  the  text  chiefly  because 
they  tend  to  confirm  our  proposition  that  the  Chinese 
problem  cannot  be  dealt  with  piecemeal.  The  objects 
in  view  may  be  commercial  but  they  can  be  attained 
only  through  political  channels  ;  and  it  is  because  the 
political  conditions  have  been  neglected  that  commer¬ 
cial  concessions  have  been  measurably  neutralised. 
Commercial  development  depends  on  administrative 
reform,  and  the  best  hopes  of  administrative  reform 
lie  in  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  to  power.  One 
remarkable  feature  of  the  present  crisis  is  a  recru¬ 
descence  of  antipathy  to  the  Manchus  which  had 
seemed  well-nigh  obliterated  by  time  ;  but  the 
Emperor  is  held  personally  guiltless  of  the  mis- 
government  which  has  brought  obloquy  on  the  clan. 
Expressions  of  a  desire  that  “the  Court”  should 
return  to  Peking  imply  misapprehension  of  this  cardinal 
fact.  It  may  be  that  the  Empress  was  carried  off  her 
feet :  she  would  not  be  the  first  who  has  let  loose 
forces  that  got  eventually  beyond  control  ;  nor  the  first 
ruler  to  fall  under  the  domifiation  of  a  militarism  she  had 
thought  to  direct.  “  The  Empress  Dowager,”  a  Chinese 
official  is  said  to  have  remarked,  “  is  like  a  man  riding 
a  tiger  :  he  dare  not  get  off  for  fear  the  tiger  will  turn 
and  rend  him.”  Tung  Fuh-siang  is  of  course  the  tiger, 
and  the  metaphor  describes,  approximately  no  doubt, 
the  situation  at  Si-ngan.  Still  Chinese  opinion  clearly 
identifies  the  Empress  with  the  rest  of  the  faction  which 
effected  the  coup  d’dtat  of  1898,  and  desires  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  as  opposed  to  the  resumption  by 
the  Manchus  of  their  place  and  power.  To  admit  the 
return  of  the  Court  which  fled  from  the  Allies  would 
be  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  anti-foreign 
policy  which  has  landed  China  in  disaster.  We 
are  not  concerned  to  discuss  here  the  question 
whether  a  nation  has  the  right  to  maintain  its  isolation. 
There  may  be,  as  Mr.  Little  has  said,  something 
pathetic  in  the  persistency  with  which  the  people  and 
their  officials  have  vainly  struggled  to  keep  themselves 
uncontaminated  from  the  outer  world.  Even  this 
single  feature  of  the  problem  has  two  sides.  But  the 
West  has  practically  answered  in  the  negative  ;  and  it 
is  precisely  because  Japan  accepted  the  inevitable, 
while  China  has  endeavoured  to  resist  it,  that  the  two 
countries  stand  in  such  different  positions  to-day. 

It  is  impossible  for  China  to  exclude  European  influ¬ 
ence,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Government  which 
will  accept  and  act  upon  that  proposition  is  to  be 
desired  as  much  in  her  interest  as  our  own.  Such  a 
Government  was  by  way  of  being  established  in  189S,  and 
might  probably  have  been  consolidated  if  support  had 
been  afforded  it  against  the  reactionary  elements  which 
were  able  to  displace  it.  That  our  diplomacy  neglected 
the  opportunity  was  due  probably  to  the  absence  of  two 
influences  by  which  Governments  are  usually  swayed. 
The  attitude  of  the  electorate  towards  China  was  one 
of  indifference;  and  a  Legation  dwelling  in  “the 
vitiated  atmosphere  of  Peking  ”  probably  failed  to 
represent  the  true  character  of  a  movement  which 
residents  in  the  provinces  promptly  recognised.  There 
has  been  a  change  since  then  for  the  better.  Lec¬ 
tures  on  China  command  adequate  audiences,  and 
speeches  like  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Walton  last  week 
in  Parliament  command  adequate  reply.  The  know¬ 
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ledge  displayed  is  not  always  profound,  as  when  Mr. 
Walton,  for  instance,  characterises  as  national  a  move¬ 
ment  confined  to  the  north,  from  which  the  great 
Viceroys  of  the  Yangtze  and  southern  provinces  stood 
aloof.  But  all  discussion  tends  to  education,  and  Lord 
Cranborne’s  answer  on  that  point  at  least  was  sufficient. 
If  the  Boxer  movement  had  been  patriotic  in  character 
its  leaders  would  have  commanded  popular  sympathy  ; 
whereas  none  in  China  are,  we  venture  to  affirm, 
more  unpopular  than  the  clique  who  have  persecuted 
reformers,  suppressed  a  popular  monarch,  jeopardised 
the  integrity  of  the  Empire  by  encouraging  massacre, 
and  executed  their  Chinese  colleagues  for  preaching 
moderation.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that,  if 
the  Emperor  had  remained  in  power,  the  complica¬ 
tions  in  Manchuria  would  not  have  arisen ;  for 
it  is  the  outbreak  which  the  reactionaries  insti¬ 
gated  that  gave  Russia  an  excuse  for  occupy¬ 
ing  Newchwang  and  the  railway  north  of  the 
Great  Wall  which  her  agents — we  use  the  word 
advisedly  in  presence  of  Lord  Cranborne’s  remarks — 
are  said  to  regard  as  an  appropriate  indemnity  for 
injury  done  to  their  Trans-Manchurian  line.  It  would 
be  interesting,  by  the  bye,  to  see  what  would  be  said  if 
England  proposed  to  appropriate  a  section  of  the 
Lu-Han  line  as  indemnity  for  damage  done  to  the  rail¬ 
way  between  Tientsin  and  Peking ;  and  those  who 
criticise  our  backwardness  in  setting  to  work  on  other 
concessions  may  find  an  explanation  in  the  difference 
suggested  by  the  answer  they  will  doubtless  conceive. 
Much  harm  that  might  have  been  averted  by  upholding 
the  Emperor  in  1898  cannot  now  be  undone  ;  but  the 
progress  of  harm  may  still  be  stayed,  if  the  Allies  can 
succeed  in  extricating  him  from  the  durance  in  which 
he  is  held.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  employ  force 
for  that  purpose  is  a  question  demanding  a  knowledge 
of  the  situation  that  is  most  likely  to  be  found  in 
Peking  ;  we  cannot  but  think  however  that  one  cause 
of  the  horror  with  which  the  Cabinet  of  Washington 
appears  to  regard  the  situation  is  due  to  failure  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  Kwang  Su  and  his  Court — between 
his  personality  and  that  of  his  custodians,  who  would 
be  treated  as  rebels,  with  the  assent  of  the  people,  if  be 
regained  the  authority  of  which  he  has  been  deprived. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  ISSUES. 

THE  election  of  2  March  may  throw  new  light  on  the 
old  question  “What’s  in  a  name?”  To  the 
thing  named  there  is  metaphysically  nothing  in  it ;  but 
the  ancient  sophism,  which  sought  to  extend  the 
nothingness  to  those  who  know  the  thing  by  its  name, 
fails  everywhere  before  facts,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
politics.  Naturally  it  fails,  seeing  that  what  a  man  or 
a  policy  is  counts  far  less  than  what  it  is  taken  to  be. 
This  the  Progressive?,  ’cuter  in  their  generation  than 
their  opponents,  have  long  appreciated.  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  and  one  or  two  others  knew  very  well  that  they 
only  had  to  get  the  public  to  call  them  Progressives  and 
sink  the  word  radical,  to  be  as  Radical  as  they  liked  and 
sink  progress.  That  is  just  the  kind  of  political 
finesse  at  which  Lord  Rosebery  excels.  He  outplayed 
his  municipal  opponents  at  all  points.  He  got  the 
public  to  take  his  friends  at  their  own  valuation  with 
the  complementary  result  of  taking  the  Moderates  at 
theirs.  The  electors  assumed  that  the  Moderates, 
justly  describing  themselves,  were  moderate  in  ability, 
moderate  in  industry,  moderate  in  numbers.  Having 
thus  got  their  majority  by  a  nominal  trick,  the  Progres¬ 
sives  proceeded  to  annex  every  possible  municipal 
proposal,  including  an  immense  programme  which  was 
quite  as  much  their  opponents’  policy  as  their  own. 
Being  in  power,  they  were  able  to  claim  all  these  things 
as  theirs,  and  the  public  obediently  inferred  that  those 
who  were  out  of  power  must  necessarily  be  opposed  to 
them.  It  was  a  very  smart  piece  of  sharp  practice 
and  has  given  the  Radicals  the  command  of  the 
Council  from  the  beginning.  Unfortunately  the 
Conservatives  did  not  see  through  the  move 
and  often  played  into  their  opponents’  hands. 
This  is  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  feature  politically 
of  the  London  County  Council  that  the  Progressive 
party  has  had  the  support  of  the  ordinary  citizen  who 
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was  not  a  keen  partisan,  so  far,  that  is,  as  the  home¬ 
keeping'  citizen  concerned  himself  in  municipal  affairs, 
which  as  a  rule  he  did  not.  But  such  as  did,  wanted 
the  governing  body  of  London  to  be  active,  and  did  not 
want  it  to  be  political.  They  voted  for  the  party 
which  included  everything  in  its  programme  and, 
having  commanded  a  continuing  majority,  naturally 
had  done  all  that  was  done.  They  did  not  trouble  to 
inquire  further,  to  go  into  facts,  to  see  what  really 
had  been  done,  how  far  the  Progressives  had  done  it,  and 
what  might  have  been  done.  Had  they  inquired,  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Moderates  and  Pro¬ 
gressives  would  have  been  in  and  out  on  the  Council 
just  as  Radicals  and  Tories  are  in  Parliament. 

The  Conservatives  on  the  Council  have  at  last  taken 
the  honest  and  wise  step  to  call  themselves  frankly  by 
their  real  name.  Of  course,  the  Progressives  are 
playing  the  non-political  card  for  all  it  is  worth, 
making  what  they  can  of  their  opponents  being 
avowedly  political,  while  they  are  not.  For  that  we  do 
not  in  the  least  blame  them  :  it  is  the  game  :  but  this 
time  we  rather  doubt  the  old  trick  coming  off.  We 
should  say  it  was  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  will  prove  to  have  trumped  their  adversaries  by  a 
candid  lead.  The  householder,  if  he  thinks  at  all, 
should  say,  “  I  do  not  want  politics  in  the  Council,  but  I 
now  know  by  experience  that  both  parties  are  equally 
on  the  old  political  lines,  and  1  prefer  those  who  at  any 
rate  have  the  honesty  to  say  so.”  The  election  will  just 
turn  on  the  stupidity  or  otherwise  of  the  ordinary  rate¬ 
payer.  If  he  is  stupid,  he  will  go  on  taking  the 
Progressives  at  their  word  ;  if  he  uses  his  brains,  he 
will  vote  for  the  party  of  frankness. 

As  for  the  merits  of  the  political  question,  we  cannot 
understand  how  anyone  can  be  fool  enough  to  waste 
tears  on  what  cannot  be  undone  and,  in  fact,  never 
mattered  one  straw.  Elected  bodies  may  be  very  poor 
administrators,  poor  in  excelsis  we  hold  them,  but 
they  would  be  even  poorer  but  for  a  working  division 
on  familiar  lines.  If  you  will  have  so  many  adminis¬ 
trators  that  they  cannot  do  their  work  as  indivi¬ 
duals  in  co-operation,  you  must,  to  get  any  work 
at  all  out  of  them,  organise  them  into  groups,  and 
the  only  important  thing-  in  the  demarcation  is  that 
the  lines  shall  be  clear  and  familiar.  To  suppose  that 
such  lines  mean  any  permanent  difference  in  policy  or 
view  is  political  innocence,  amiable  perhaps  but  feeble. 
Parties  are  distinctions  not  differences,  and  never  so 
much  so  as  in  municipal  affairs.  Had  parties  in  the 
Council  recognised  this  earlier,  they  would  have  saved 
much  public  time  which  they  wasted  in  the  search  after 
a  difference.  Calling  themselves  by  the  well-known 
names  of  Conservative  and  Radical,  they  save  all  such 
trifling  and  can  get  direct  to  business ;  which  is  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  particular  thing  in  hand. 
On  any  detail  there  will  be  differences  of  opinion,  of 
course,  but  they  imply  no  permanent  division  of  opinion. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  will  be  abundantly 
clear  that  we  do  not  look  for  any  reversal  of  policy 
From  a  Conservative  success  at  the  County  Council 
election.  We  do  not  look  for  any  violent  change, 
because  we  are  satisfied  that  the  bulk  of  Londoners 
have  made  up  their  mind,  so  far  as  they  have  one,  as 
to  the  line  on  which  they  want  their  Council  to  go. 
They  want  an  active  and  constructive  policy ;  there  are 
many  things  they  want  done,  and  done  by  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  they  wish  the  community  gradually  to  do 
more  and  more,  but  without  unfairness  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  or  discouragement  to  initial  private  enterprise. 
That  is  the  general  line  of  policy,  and  from  it  no  muni¬ 
cipal  party  could  dare  seriously  to  depart.  It  is  as  to  its 
application  that  the  electors  are  more  concerned  ;  they 
want  to  see  more  actually  done  ;  more  real  business,  less 
words;  better  attention  to  detail  ;  less  bungling.  They 
see  that  the  Council  has  done  some  things  extremely 
well.  Why  cannot  they  do  all  their  work  in  the  same 
thorough  way  in  which  they  have  reformed  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Public  Health  Act  and  the  Weights 
and  Measures  Act  ?  Why  has  the  Council  broken  down 
when  it  has  attempted  to  build  for  itself?  That  it  has 
broken  down  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  question,  seeing 
that  the  Works  Department  is  simply  unable  to  accept 
the  Council’s  own  jobs,  and  is  forced  to  go  to  contractors 
o  help  them  out  of  the  difficulty  ;  while  the  contractors 


not  only  accept  the  work,  but  do  it  to  the  Council’s 
satisfaction  for  less  than  the  Council’s  own  estimate, 
contractor’s  profit  included.  The  explanation  does  not 
lie  in  lower  wages,  for  the  terms  of  the  contract  compel 
the  contractor  to  pay  at  the  trades-union  rate,  as  they 
should  do.  No  body  has  ever  done  the  socialist  idea 
such  deadly  injury  as  the  Works  Committee,  and  its 
successor  the  Works  Department,  of  the  London  County 
Council.  For  all  this  London  wants  to  know  the  reason 
why.  We  do  not  admit  ourselves,  nor  does  the  people  of 
London  believe,  that  it  is  due  to  inherent  vice  in  the 
policy  of  State  or  municipal  industry.  We  confess  that 
the  County  Council’s  failure  is  to  us  an  enigma.  The 
only  possible  explanation  seems  to  lie  in  the  incapacity 
of  the  dominant  party  ;  and  London  will  do  well  to  try 
a  new  set  of  men. 

The  other  great  charge  against  the  Progressives 
is  their  abject  failure  so  much  as  to  envisage  the 
Housing  Problem.  They  do  not  even  know  what  is 
the  question  at  which  they  have  been  tinkering  to  so 
little  effect  these  twelve  years.  They  have  not  grasped 
the  root  fact  of  the  whole  matter,  that  the  people  are 
overcrowded  because  there  simply  is  not  house  room 
enough  for  them  to  live  under  roof  uncrowded.  Did 
they  understand  this,  they  would  not  recommend  as 
their  specific  for  overcrowding  the  barren  enforcement 
of  the  coercive  provisions  of  the  law.  Such  enforce¬ 
ment,  to  begin  with,  is  physically  impossible  ;  and  if  it 
were  possible,  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  It  is  the 
old  stupid  policy  of  applying  law  as  a  remedy  for  what 
is  not  lawlessness.  True,  in  this  they  have  the  support 
of  the  Council’s  extremely  competent  medical  officer, 
Dr.  Shirley  Murphy,  a  support  which  we  can  explain 
only  on  the  theory  that  even  the  best  men  have  their 
weak  sides. 

The  practical  question  remains,  Would  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  do  better  ?  As  they  have  so  far  never  had  a  chance 
of  showing  what  they  can  do,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
But  at  least  they  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
which  the  Progressives  may  not.  There  is  at  least  one 
very  solid  ground  for  expecting  that  the  Conservatives 
would  carry  to  a  conclusion  more  work  than  [their 
opponents.  They  are  in  harmony  with  the  various 
authorities  with  which  the  Council’s  work  necessarily 
brings  it  into  contact ;  the  Progressives  are  uniformly 
at  variance  with  them.  The  Conservatives  would  work 
smoothly  with  the  Government,  the  adjacent  counties, 
the  City,  and  the  Borough  Councils.  The  Progressives 
were  always  at  feud  even  with  Lord  Rosebery’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  no  two  local  bodies  have  ever  disliked  each 
other  more  than  the  Progressive  London  School  Board 
and  the  Progressive  County  Council.  Ex  uno  disce 
omnia. 


CORRUPTION  MADE  EASY. 

OTHING  but  amazement  infused  with  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  disgust  can  have  been  the  feeling 
of  such  people  outside  Maidstone,  and  even  of  those 
in  that  notorious  town,  as  still  retain  the  elementary 
notions  of  political  morality,  on  reading  the  report 
as  to  granting  certificates  of  exemption  to  those 
who,  during  the  hearing  of  the  recent  election  petition 
case,  had  been  found  guilty  of  bribery  or  receiving 
bribes.  Troops  of  free  and  independent  electors  came 
nonchalantly  before  the  judges,  as  if  they  were  going 
about  a  merely  formal  bit  of  business,  to  make 
applications  for  certificates  which  would  free  them 
from  the  criminal  consequences  that  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  follow  on  the 
offences  of  which  they  had  confessed  themselves  guilty. 
These,  the  rank  and  file  of  Maidstone  voters,  poor  in  a 
sense  but  only  as  the  ordinary  working-man  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  poor,  appear  to  have  received  their  certificates 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  When  they  got  them  they, 
in  the  words  of  the  reporter,  “turned  and  stepped  briskly 
from  the  box,  smiling  at  their  friends  in  the  body  of  the 
Court.”  If  they  had  been  in  the  dock,  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  instead  of  in  the  box,  the  reporter  in  time- 
honoured  phrase  might  have  added  “They  left  the 
Court  without  a  stain  on  their  character.”  But  far 
more  extraordinary  was  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hewett, 
a  member  of  the  Maidstone  Corporation  and  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  who  confessed  to  bribery  in  a 
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moment  of  generosity  over  which  he  had  no  control, 
and  to  a  seemly  sorrow,  we  suppose  at  the  good  he  did 
by  stealth  having  become  known  to  fame. 

'  We  can  hardly  believe  the  report  when  we  read  that 
to  this  plea  of  confession  and  avoidance  Mr.  Justice 
Channell  of  all  people  in  the  _  world  should  have 
unctuously  remarked  “  Well  he  is  in  a  position  to  do 
these  things  if  he  likes.  I  do  not  say  he  ought.” 
Unctuously  we  say,  because  he  seems  to  assert  that 
most  pernicious  of  economico-moral  fallacies  that  a  man 
is  entitled  to  do  what  he  likes  with  money,  so  long  as 
he  has  a  surplus  after  paying  his  debts.  In  reality,  on 
second  thoughts,  it  is  even  more  fatuous  than  unctuous. 
What  had  Mr.  Justice  Channell  and  his  colleague  gone 
down  to  Maidstone  for  but  to  punish  such  generosity  ? 
His  duty  being  to  see  that  the  law  punishing  bribery 
and  corruption  should  be  so  administered  as  to  carry 
with  it  a  moral  lesson  to  the  conscience  of  those  who 
from  callousness  or  ignorance  are  without  feeling  of 
the  heinousness  of  corruption,  he  deliberately  makes 
an  observation  which  reduces  to  a  farce  all  that  he  had 
been  doing  during  the  preceding  days.  It  would  seem 
that  in  the  atmosphere  of  political  corruption,  and 
of  low  buffoon  humour  which  is  so  large  an  ingredient 
in  it,  even  our  judges  lose  the  sense  of  civic  right 
and  wrong,  or  at  least  of  that  discretion  which  is 
an  indispensable  judicial  quality.  Logically  the  pro¬ 
position  of  course  was  absolutely  the  correlative  of 
the  decision  not  to  punish  the  poorer  voters.  If  the 
local  magnate  is  to  be  allowed  to  bribe  the  electors, 
the  glorious  privileges  of  liberty  and  equality  would  be 
violated  if  the  poor  man  were  sent  to  prison,  and  it 
would  be  speciahy  hard  on  him  if  he  were  punished 
for  voting  for  “Mr.  Most,”  to  use  a  well-known  local 
expression.  Maidstone  is  in  a  condition  of  perpetual 
surprise  with  itself  that  it  has  not  been  disfranchised. 
Very  few  constituencies  would  better  have  served  the 
purpose  of  putting  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  its 
proper  use  of  maintaining  a  standard  of  purity  which 
seems  never  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  certain 
sections  both  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  Maidstone  community.  What  will  they  think  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  provides  elaborately  for  the 
punishment  of  offences,  and  then  gives  the  judges  a 
dispensing  power  which  they  exercise  with  such  levity 
as  they  have  done  in  Maidstone?  The  electors  who 
took  bribes  were  not  poor  men  in  the  sense  that 
they  were  absolutely  in  want.  There  might  be 
some  excuse  for  richer  men  who  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  an  election  to  exercise  their  generosity  in 
relieving  the  necessities  of  their  fellow-burgesses.  As 
that  was  not  the  case,  the  generosity  was  exactly  of 
that  kind  which  is  fatal  to  all  purity  of  election,  and 
exactly  of  the  kind  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  was 
intended  to  stop.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  judges 
should  not  have  seized  the  occasion  for  reading  all 
constituencies  such  a  lesson  as  the  prosecution  of  the 
Maidstone  electors  would  have  been. 

In  consequence  of  this  inopportune  lenity  the  bribes 
that  have  gone  into  their  pockets  will  remain  there  ; 
they  will  not  be  fined  to  that  extent,  much  less  be 
sent  to  prison.  Their  only  punishment  is  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  right  of  voting  at  any  election  during 
the  next  seven  years.  As  that  is  only  until  another 
Parliament,  if  the  present  one  lasts  its  time,  or  in  case 
of  a  bye-election,  they  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  only 
electoral  privilege  they  value,  the  privilege  of  voting 
tor  “  Mr.  Most  ”  at  the  next  election  under  the  segis  of 
immunity  certificates  granted  by  the  judges  who  may 
then  be  on  the  rota  of  Election  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Hewett  being  a  councillor  and  a  guardian  loses  his  office 
in  addition  in  the  meantime  ;  which  we  have  no  doubt 
he  thinks  rather  hard  on  a  man  “who  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  ”  to  be  generous  at  election  times.  Two  gentlemen 
Mr.  Walter  Thomas  Beale,  also  a  member  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Mr.  L.  Barker,  a  brother  of  the  unseated 
member,  are  to  be  reported  to  the  Speaker  by  the 
judges,  and  their  certificates  are  withheld.  Will  the 
public  prosecutor  prosecute  ?  We  do  not  prejudge  the 
result  of  a  prosecution  when  we  say  that  there  ought 
to  be  proceedings  under  the  penal  sections  of  the  Act. 
Possibly  the  judges  may  have  shrunk  from  prosecutions 
against  the  many  poorer  voters  in  dismay  at  the  costs 
and  cumbrous  proceedings  by  indictment.  That  con- 
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sideration  does  not  apply  to  the  two  cases  we  have 
mentioned.  But  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  summary  proceedings  would  not  be  more 
effective.  Twelve  months’  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of 
^200  sounds  very  formidable,  but  when  the  remedy  is 
by  indictment,  in  the  case  of  poor  men  it  is  like 
crushing  a  butterfly  on  the  wheel.  Rich  and  poor 
alike  would  be  more  surely  hit  by  a  magistrate.  There 
is  a  power  already  of  trying  summarily  if  the  parties 
consent,  but  there  is  an  appearance  of  inequality  in  try¬ 
ing  some  by  a  jury  and  others  without,  which  would 
not  exist  were  all  men  alike  subject  to  the  same  process. 
Neither  the  penalty  nor  the  imprisonment  need  be  great 
to  be  deterrent.  What  is  wanted  is  something  short, 
sharp,  decisive,  and  certain  ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a 
necessity  for  some  such  provision  we  may  see  it  in  the 
case  of  the  Maidstone  Election  Petition.  1 


IRISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

IV. — The  Great  Southern  and  Western. 

HE  Great  Southern  and  Western  is  the  oldest  by  a 
few  months  of  a  number  of  important  Irish  lines 
which  came  into  existence  almost  simultaneously.  The 
company  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1844  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork  ;  and 
the  first  section  completed,  that  between  Dublin  and 
Carlow,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  10  August,  1846. 
The  mileage  of  the  line  has  increased  from  time  to  time 
in  the  usual  way  by  the  construction  of  numerous 
branches  and  the  absorption  of  smaller  companies  ;  and 
the  system  is  now  by  far  the  largest  in  Ireland,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Dublin  as  its  headquarters  to  Valentia  on  the 
south-west  coast,  to  Athlone  in  the  centre  of  the 
country,  and  to  Waterford  in  the  south-east. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  noticeable  amal¬ 
gamations  that  have  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the 
company.  In  1856  it  acquired  a  short  line  running 
from  Mallow  to  Fermoy,  a  place  through  which  the 
new  east  and  west  route  referred  to  below  is  to  pass. 
On  the  other  side  of  Mallow  a  line,  projected  as  long 
ago  as  1846  and  opened  in  1854,  had  been  built  to  con¬ 
nect  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  at  Mallow  with 
Killarney.  This  line  the  company  obtained  possession 
of  in  i860,  thus  securing  sole  control  of  the  principal 
approach  to  the  famous  Irish  Lake  District. 

In  1866  the  absorption  of  the  Cork  and  Youghal  gave 
the  company  access  over  its  own  metals  to  the  American 
boats  with  their  valuable  mail  and  passenger  traffic  at 
Queenstown.  Limerick  was  not  on  the  system  origi¬ 
nally  but  it  was  reached  by  the  purchase  of  the  Charier 
ville  and  Limerick  line  in  1871.  In  1876  by  taking  over 
the  Bagnalstown  and  Bally  william  line  the  company  was 
firmly  established  in  the  south-east  ;  and  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Valentia  branch  in  1893  it  was  placed  in 
control  of  the  terminal  station  of  the  Atlantic  cables. 

Each  of  these  acquisitions  has  formed  an  important 
step  in  the  progress  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
but  they  have  all  been  overshadowed  by  the  recent 
developments  in  connexion  with  the  new  east  and 
west  route  via  Rosslare.  The  Fishguard  and  Ross- 
lare  undertaking  began  in  an  innocently  modest 
way  with  the  construction  of  a  short  branch, 
starting  from  a  point  on  the  main  South  Wales  line 
of  the  Great  Western  a  few  miles  east  of  Milford 
and  running  north  to  Fishguard  on  Cardigan  Bay. 
In  1893  the  Fishguard  interests  obtained  powers  to 
build  harbours  at  Fishguard  and  at  Rosslare  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  Ireland,  and  two  years  later 
secured  very  extensive  powers  to  run  cross-channel 
steamers  between  those  harbours  when  completed  and 
indeed  between  any  port  on  the  west  of  Great  Britain 
and  any  place  on  the  south  or  east  coast  of  Ireland 
except  Waterford  and  Cork.  Meanwhile  on  the  Irish 
side  matters  were  not  standing  still.  In  1893  the 
Waterford  Dungarvan  and  Lismore  Railway  had 
absorbed  the  Lismore  and  Fermoy,  and  by  1898  the 
Fishguard  Company’s  plans  had  expanded  so  far  as  to 
include  the  building  of  a  new  line  from  Rosslare  to 
Waterford,  the  buying  out  of  the  Waterford  and 
Lismore  so  as  to  secure  possession  of  the  existing  track 
from  Waterford  to  Fermoy,  and  the  construction  of  a 
short  connecting  link  direct  from  Fermoy  to  Cork 
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avoiding  the  detour  via  Mallow.  At  this  point 
the  English  Great  Western  and  the  Irish  Great 
Southern  and  Western  felt  the  time  had  come  for 
them  to  move  and  accordingly  they  promoted  a 
Bill,  which  was  duly  passed,  giving  them  a  general 
joint  interest  in  and  joint  control  of  the  new  route 
and  the  various  works  in  connexion  with  it.  Last 
summer  the  Great  Southern  and  Western  obtained 
Parliamentary  sanction  to  an  amalgamation  scheme 
which  included  amongst  other  things  the  absorption  of 
the  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Western  line  (subject  to 
a  grant  of  running  powers  as  far  as  Limerick  to  the 
Midland  Great  Western  and  the  Dublin  Wicklow  and 
Wexford  from  the  north  and  south  respectively),  and 
thus  the  company,  already  the  largest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  in  Ireland,  at  one  stroke  increased  its  mileage  to 
over  a  thousand  miles. 

The  Fishguard  route  will  not  be  in  working  order  for 
some  time  ;  when  it  is,  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
will  be  working  two  distinct  services  in  the  keenest 
competition  with  one  another  and  we  may  look  for 
stirring  times.  Operations  have  been  begun  at  the 
Rosslare  end  of  the  Irish  lines  and  the  railway  from 
that  point  to  Waterford  should  not  take  long  to  make, 
but  the  section  between  Fermoy  and  Cork  has  been 
delayed  and  the  old  single  line  from  Waterford  to 
Fermoy  will  require  widening  and  strengthening  to 
make  it  really  efficient.  By  the  time  the  Irish  works 
are  completed  the  Great  Western  Company  will  have  its 
new  short  cut  between  Swindon  and  the  Severn  Tunnel 
in  use,  and  the  distance  from  Paddington  to  Fishguard 
will  be  actually  shorter  than  that  from  Euston  to 
Holyhead,  the  sea  passage  will  be  nearly  the  same  as 
that  between  Holyhead  and  Kingstown,  while  the  land 
journey  to  Cork  and  Queenstown  from  the  Irish  port 
will  be  beyond  all  comparison  less  than  that  which  the 
mails  have  now  to  take,  so  that  for  passengers  to  Cork, 
Killarney,  and  the  south  of  Ireland  generally  the  new 
route  will  be  by  far  the  best  in  existence,  and,  more  im¬ 
portant  still,  the  time  for  American  mails  and  passengers 
between  London  and  Queenstown  will  be  reduced  very 
considerably. 

The  competition  of  foreign  steamship  lines  has  been 
very  keen  of  late  years.  The  old  monopoly  of  Liver¬ 
pool  is  gone  and  travellers  are  beginning  to  patronise 
the  faster  foreign  lines  which  do  not  touch  at  Queens¬ 
town  at  all.  If  however  American  passengers  are  to 
desert  the  Irish  route  in  favour  of  Southampton  or 
Plymouth,  it  will  not  be  owing  to  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway.  Within  the 
last  decade  the  line  has  made  great  progress  and  at  the 
present  time  the  tourist  arrangements  and  other  details 
©f  passenger  service  are  for  a  poor  country  like  Ireland 
very  creditable  indeed.  Not  long  ago  the  only  reason¬ 
ably  good  trains  on  the  system  were  the  Limited  Mails 
restricted  to  first  and  second-class  passengers  and 
requiring  over  four  hours  for  the  165  miles  journey  to 
and  from  Cork  with  another  half-hour  for  the  additional 
dozen  miles  to  Queenstown. 

By  1805  the  boat  specials  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays 
were  running  from  Dublin  to  Queenstown  in  four  and  a 
quarter  hours,  and  the  Cork  mails  had  also  been  ex¬ 
pedited.  Two  years  later  the  mail  trains  had  been 
thrown  open  to  third-class  travellers  ;  the  Cunard 
specials  on  Sundays  were  running  through  from 
Kingstown  Pier  to  Queenstown  in  four  hours  and  ten 
minutes  ;  and  the  summer  express  between  Dublin  and 
Killarney  tried  experimentally  in  1896  as  a  week-end 
train  was  running  daily  and  covering  the  distance,  equal 
to  that  between  King’s  Cross  and  Leeds  in  four  and  a 
half  hours.  In  1898  the  company  started  a  dining-car 
service  between  Dublin  and  Cork,  which  a  few  months 
ago  was  extended,  two  fine  corridor  trains  being 
added.  In  1899  the  Killarney  express  was  running 
through  each  way  in  four  hours,  the  up  train  doing 
the  144A  miles  between  Mallow  and  Dublin  in  171 
minutes,  a  very  good  performance. 

For  express  work  the  company  was  for  a  long  time 
faithful  to  one  pattern  of  engine.  Eighteen  years  ago 
the  engineer  then  in  charge  of  the  line  left  to  take  up 
similar  duties  on  the  North  Eastern  and  on  that  line 
he  introduced  a  type  practically  identical,  except  as  to 
gauge,  with  that  of  the  Great  Southern  and  Western. 
Since  1883  two  other  engineers  who  have  successively 


had  control  of  the  Irish  line  have  passed  on  to  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  and  Great  Northern  systems, 
and,  though  the  very  close  connexion  of  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  with  America  did  not  lead  either 
of  them  to  introduce  novelties  while  at  Dublin,  each  has 
since  built  for  his  new  railway  varieties  of  an  American 
design  of  engine  of  which  as  yet  no  other  examples 
have  been  seen  in  Great  Britain.  Meanwhile  the  Irish 
line  remained  content  with  the  old  type  until  a  few 
months  ago,  when  a  new  class  considerably  larger  and 
more  powerful  was  begun.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  long  runs  shown  in  Bradshaw  are  not  really  per¬ 
formed  without  a  stop,  so  that  the  trains  are  in  tact 
faster  than  would  appear. 

***  The  next  and  concluding  article  in  this  series 
will  be  on  the  Dublin  Wicklow  and  Wexford. 


THE  FOOTBALL  ASSOCIATION  AND  AN 
INCIDENT. 

nr  HE  evil  effects  on  football  exerted  by  the  Associa- 
tion  which  rules  over  the  game  have  been  matter 
of  bitter  regret  to  amateurs  for  several  years.  A  very 
regrettable  incident  in  the  Inter-University  match  on 
Saturday  last  shows  how  rapidly  even  the  keenest 
amateurs  may  be  infected  with  the  debased  philosophy 
of  the  governing  body.  Some  years  ago,  to  the  intense 
disgust  of  amateurs,  the  Football  Association  passed  a 
rule  which  recognised  “  intentional  fouls.”  It  is  known 
as  the  penalty  rule,  and  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the 
law’s  of  any  game  supposed  to  be  played  as  a  sport.  It 
is  not  suggested  that  professionals,  as  a  rule,  are  un¬ 
sportsmanlike,  but  for  amateurs  who  follow  football  as  a 
means  of  recreation  it  is  necessary  to  be  above  suspi¬ 
cion.  Under  the  present  regime  the  laws  govern  both 
amateurs  and  professionals,  and  consequently  the 
former  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  rule  which  takes 
it  for  granted  that  players  will  commit  intentional 
and  grossly  unfair  breaches,  not  only  of  the  laws,  but 
of  those  rules  of  fair  play  which  are,  or  should  be,  the 
foundation  of  all  true  sport.  Among  professional  players 
less  endowed  with  the  sportsmanlike  instincts,  which 
make  most  of  our  athletic  games  so  delightful,  the 
penalty  rule  produces  the  impression  that  there  is  nothing 
mean  or  contemptible  in  outrageously  breaking  the  laws 
because  a  “penalty”  is  provided.  In  this  opinion 
he  is  often  fortified  by  the  applause  and  approval  of  the 
club’s  “supporters”  who  yell  with  delight  when  one  of 
their  own  side,  by  questionable  means,  prevents  a  goal 
being  scored  against  them,  but  howl  with  rage  and 
talk  about  “unsportsmanlike  conduct  ”  if  one  of  the 
opponents  is  guilty  of  a  similar  action  :  and  these  are 
the  men  who  practically  elect  the  majority  of  the 
Councillors  of  the  Football  Association  !  The  effect  of 
passing  this  rule,  of  including-  amateurs  in  the  same 
category  as  professionals,  has  been  definitely  to  lower 
the  standard  of  the  game.  A  few  years  ago  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  a  University  player  to  save 
his  goal  by  such  an  outrageous  breach  of  the  law’s  and 
the  etiquette  of  the  game  as  was  seen  last  Saturday. 
It  is  possible  that  the  handling  of  the  ball  by  the 
individual  player  was  instinctive  ;  but  any  amateur 
team  ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  refuse  to  profit  by 
such  illegal  action. 

Another  point  which  deserves  instant  revision  relates 
to  the  powers  with  which  the  referee  is  now  endowed 
and  the  effect  which  his  increased  influence  has  exercised 
on  the  game.  Time  was  when  the  referee  was  un¬ 
known  and  even  his  predecessor,  the  umpire,  was  only 
occasionally  appointed,  but  the  game  was  as  much,  if 
not  more,  enjoyed  by  the  players  then  than  now. 
Nevertheless  the  referee  is  a  necessity  in  modern  foot¬ 
ball  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  importance  given  to 
him  is  not  detrimental  to  the  game.  He  can  impose 
penalties  without  any  appeal  from  the  players  and 
accordingly  those  referees  who  are  somewhat  officious, 
or  are  carried  away  with  a  sense  of  their  own  import¬ 
ance,  are  constantly  whistling  for  fancied  or  trivial 
offences,  with  the  result  that  the  game  is  completely 
spoilt.  Then  again  a  large  majority  of  the  referees 
have  never  played  first-class  football,  which  accounts 
for  their  not  detecting  those  unfair  tricks  which  dis¬ 
honourable  players  perform  in  an  artistic  manner,  while 
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they  penalise  a  good  fair  honest  charge,  which  to  the 
real  sportsman  is  not  one  of  the  least  enjoyable  points 
of  the  game,  because  they  say  it  is  “  unnecessary 
violence.”  Referees  again  who  may  be  well  adapted  for 
professional  matches  are  often  quite  out  of  place  in  a 
game  between  amateurs,  and  two  classes  of  referees  are 
to-day  almost  as  necessary  as  two  classes  of  players. 
The  whole  fault  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  Football 
Association. 

The  more  closely  one  examines  the  constitution, 
objects  and  powers  of  the  Council,  which  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  Association,  the  more  do  its 
singular  attributes  become  conspicuous.  Dealing  with 
and  controlling  both  amateurs  and  professionals,  it  is 
governed  by  neither,  for  the  majority  of  the  voting 
power  rests  with  professional  clubs,  which  are  com¬ 
posed  of  shareholders,  ticket-holders  or  ordinary  non¬ 
playing  members,  and  in  the  management  of  which  the 
players  themselves  have  no  voice  whatever.  By  the 
rules  of  the  Football  Association  (No.  36)  it  is  enacted 
that  “  No  professional  shall  be  allowed  to  serve  on  the 
Council  of  this  Association  or  on  the  Committee  of  any 
Association  or  represent  his  own  or  any  other  Associa¬ 
tion  or  Club  at  any  meeting  of  this  Association.”  Anyone 
not  versed  in  the  politics  of  Association  football  would 
imagine  that  the  rule  quoted  would  effectually  place  the 
control  of  the  game  in  the  hands  of  the  amateurs 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  object  of  those  responsible 
for  the  insertion  of  this  provision.  But  whatever  the 
original  intention  may  have  been,  the  effect  now  is 
absolutely  to  debar  the  majority  of  the  best  players  from 
having  any  share  in  the  making,  or  amending,  of  the 
laws  of  the  game,  which  they  probably  understand  far 
better  than  anyone  else.  The  amateur  players  are 
almost  as  powerless,  for  although  their  views  may  be 
represented  to  the  Council,  financial  considerations  are 
permitted  to  overcome  any  sentimental  suggestions 
prompted  by  feelings  of  good  sportmanship,  or  having 
for  their  object  the  improvement  of  football  as  a  game, 
as  distinct  from  a  business  exhibition.  Moreover  the 
Council  are  absolute  governors  of  Association  foot¬ 
ball,  for  owing  to  the  apathy  of  amateurs  they  have 
been  permitted  to  arrogate  to  themselves  powers 
which  far  exceed  those  of  the  ruling  body  of 
any  other  important  British  game.  The  Council  is 
composed  of  a  president,  five  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  ten  members  elected  by  clubs  placed  by  the 
Council  in  as  many  divisions  and  one  representative  of 
each  affiliated  association  having  at  least  fifty  club 
members.  These  number  about  forty  five  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  and  the  majority  of  the  Councillors  owe  their 
appointment  to  the  votes  of  professional  clubs  or 
associations.  Of  the  twenty-nine  affiliated  associations 
which  send  members  to  the  Council  at  least  twenty  are 
professional  and  of  the  ten  elected  councillors,  nine 
belong  to  professional  clubs,  or  associations,  so  that  it 
will  be  understood  how  greatly  the  professional  club 
votes  are  in  the  majority. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to 
trace  the  effect  which  this  curious  composition  of  the 
governing  body  has  had,  and  is  having,  on  the  game, 
but  a  few  of  the  more  salient  points  may  be  considered 
by  those  who  have  the  game  of  football  at  heart.  First 
there  is  the  anomalous  position  with  regard  to  restrict¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  the  subject  as  applied  to  profes¬ 
sionals  ;  anomalous  because  the  Association  was 
originally  founded  to  promote  the  playing  of  football 
while  its  rules  now  actually  prevent  a  large  proportion 
of  the  best  players  from  taking  part  in  any  game  except 
those  played  by  the  club  to  which  he  is  bound.  Conceive 
such  a  rule  obtaining  in  cricket  ! 

But  of  all  the  extraordinary  powers  exercised  by  the 
Council  of  the  Association  perhaps  the  most  astonishing 
is  that  which  makes  them  practically  a  debt-collecting 
agency.  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  three-fourths 
of  the  time  of  the  Council  meetings  is  devoted  to 
financial  matters  and  rarely  does  a  meeting  go  by  with¬ 
out  some  such  resolution  as  the  following  being  passed  : 
“The  sum  of  ^ji8  io-t.  for  wages  due  to  I7.  Yates  has 
to  be  paid  within  seven  days  from  2  October  or  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Walsall  Club  will  follow  ”  (8  October,  1900). 
In  addition  to  the  “debt  collecting”  the  Council 
occasionally  exercises  the  functions  of  an  official  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Court,  as  witness  their  inquiry  into  the 
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affairs  of  the  extinct  Brighton  United  F.  C.  Limited,  when 
they  reported  that  there  had  been  “  no  reckless  trading 
by  the  company.”  The  Association  not  content  with 
lowering  the  position  of  a  football  professional  is  ever 
trying  to  level  the  distinction  between  the  paid  player 
and  the  amateur. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Association.  The  solution 
of  the  difficulty  would  be  the  establishment  of  an 
Amateur  Association  which  would  leave  the  present 
body  free  to  look  after  the  business  of  football,  a  duty 
it  admirably  discharges  now,  while  those  sportsmanlike 
instincts  which  pervaded  the  game  in  the  old  days 
and  were  responsible  for  its  earlier  growth  and 
popularity,  will  be  encouraged  by  a  government  in 
sympathy  with  those  whose  first  interest  will  be  to 
increase  the  number  of  young  men  who  play  football 
instead  of  devoting  the  greater  part  of  its  energies  to 
the  attempt  to  swell  the  number  of  those  who  pay  to 
see  others  play. 


THE  GODFATHERS  OF  MONET. 

I  SHALL  make  no  apology  for  returning  here  to  the 
discussion  that  Mr.  Friswell  continues  in  another 
column.  The  subject  is  interesting,  has  never,  so  far  as 
I  know,  been  really  debated  in  print,  and  cannot  be 
dismissed  in  a  line  or  two. 

The  “  maze  ”  into  which  my  previous  article  led  was 
a  strict  development  of  what  was  implied  in  Mr. 
Friswell’s  phrase  “  primary  colour  put  down  at  the  right 
value.”  I  showed 

1.  That  the  supposed  “  primary  ”  colours  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  are  fixed  neither  in  hue  nor  tone. 

2.  That  if  from  a  spectrum  of  a  given  illumination  we 
choose  three  hues  as  primaries  we  cannot  match  them 
in  pigment. 

3.  That  the  nearest  matches  in  pigment  will  not 
behave  like  the  spectrum  hues  either  in  (a)  pigment- 
mixture  or  (b)  optical  mixture. 

4.  That  these  pigments  representing  “primaries” 
will  not  give  us  by  mixture  the  intermediate  hues  of  the 
high  pitch  obtainable  in  separate  pigments.  The 
palette  is  therefore  defective  in  the  upper  registers.  It 
is  still  more  defective  in  representing  the  lower  registers 
approaching  black. 

To  base  our  palette  then  on  the  “  primaries  ”  of  the 
spectrum  is  fanciful,  and  needlessly  restricts  our  range 
as  compared  with  the  range  of  nature  whether  in  Wales 
or  London. 

Mr.  Friswell  does  not  meet  any  of  these  objections, 
but  he  makes  certain  observations  which  I  shall  deal 
with  presently.  It  appears  that  he  does  not  use  the 
word  “primary”  in  the  accepted  sense,  viz.  that  there 
are  three  colour-sensations  arising  from  the  stimulation 
of  three  sets  of  nerves,  and  that  the  remaining  colour 
sensations  result  from  the  stimulation  of  these  nerves 
in  different  proportions  (the  Young-Helmholtz  theory 
which  provisionally  holds  the  field,  though  not  without 
question).  He  divides  the  spectrum  into  six  bands  of 
coloured  rays  “  which  cannot  further  be  decomposed 
or  separated  into  other  kinds  of  colour.”  On  the 
contrary  each  of  these  six  bands  is  a  group  of  such 
colours,  each  of  which  has  its  separate  wave-length,  and 
each  such  distinguishable  hue  has  as  good  a  right  as 
its  neighbours  to  be  called  primary  in  this  sense.  On 
Aubert’s  calculation  the  eye  can  distinguish  about  one 
thousand  such  hues  in  a  spectrum  of  a  given  illumina¬ 
tion.  A  single  pitch  of  illumination  then  would  give  us 
a  palette  of  a  thousand  pigments,  a  generous  allowance 
for  a  restricted  palette. 

Mr.  Friswell’s  palette  then  is  cut  off  even  from  a 
fanciful  theoretical  basis  in  the  spectrum.  It  is  simply 
composed  of  six  powerful  and  stable  pigments,  the 
most  necessary  and  convenient,  whether  pure  or  in 
mixture,  for  rendering  the  upper  registers  of  colour. 
Vermilion,  or  any  red  resembling  it,  is  I  suppose, 
excluded,  and  the  red  taken  in  the  crimson  part  of  the 
band  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  hard  to  produce  a  rose- 
colour.  But  this  inconvenience  is  slight  compared  with 
the  absence  of  black  and  the  useful  earth-colours.  So 
much  for  the  main  question  ;  but  I  will  touch  on  Mr. 
Friswell’s  observations  in  their  order.  In  his  paragraph 
about  pitch  of  illumination  he  appears  not  to  keep 
clearly  in  mind  the  relation  of  the  spectrum  series  ot 
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'  colours,  those  of  the  palette  and  those  of  nature.  The 
colours  of  the  spectrum  are  not  like  those  of  a  lamp, 
direct  rays  received  by  the  eye  as  they  come  from  the 
source  of  light.  They  are  reflected  from  a  screen. 
Rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  objects  we  paint  are 
frequently  as  bright  as  or  brighter  than  the  hues  of  the 
spectrum,  when  these  objects  have  a  polished  surface. 
Such  effects  are  not  imitable  by  pigment ;  they  can 
only  be  suggested  in  another  key.  Moreover 
painting  does  not  merely  “  occupy  itself  with 
the  representation  of  the  appearance  of  objects 
as  they  absorb,  interfere  with  and  reflect  light.” 
“  The  performance  of  pigments  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilled  painter  ”  frequently  suggests  much  more  than 
this  ;  viz.  the  source  of  light  in  the  sun  or  a  lamp, 
effects  of  course  not  imitable  in  pigment,  but  for  all 
that  by  transposition  rendered. 

In  the  next  paragraph  Mr.  Friswell  misapprehends 
my  argument,  which  was  that  since  mixture  of  white 
pigment  alters  not  only  the  tone  but  the  hue  of  a 
pigment,  the  result  cannot  be  called  a  value  of  the  first 
hue.  The  result  therefore  is  not  a  value  of  a  primary. 
I  need  not  now  press  this  argument,  which  would  not 
be  affected  if  “  the  same  thing  ”  did  “  happen  in  nature.” 
What  happens  in  nature  however  from  the  addition  of 
white  light  is  rather  the  reverse  of  this  pigment- 
mixture.  White  mixed  with  pigments  turns  then  to 
the  blue  side,  increased  light  tends  to  yellow  the  hues 
of  objects. 

The  force  of  the  next  paragraph  quite  escapes 
me.  If  you  have  got  your  pigments  and  find  that  they 
do  not  act  like  the  primaries,  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  either  (a)  in  mechanical  mixture  or  ( b )  in 
optical  mixture  ;  then,  I  argued,  there  is  no  sense  in 
calling  them  primaries.  “  A  painting,”  Mr.  Friswell 
rejoins,  “is  not  an  arrangement  of  coloured  lights.” 
But  it  is,  on  the  Pointillist  method,  which  I  was  dis¬ 
cussing  ;  the  pigments  in  such  pictures  are  not  them¬ 
selves  mixed,  it  is  the  coloured  lights  reflected  from 
them  that  mix  in  the  eye.  I  may  add,  on  a  matter  of 
detail,  that  I  used  the  term  “  emerald  green  ”  as  it  is 
used  in  the  books  to  denote  the  primary  green  of  the 
spectrum.  It  also  serves  as  a  pigment  in  the  ordinary 
experiments  with  rotating  discs.  In  painting  I  use 
cobalt  green,  like  Mr.  Friswell.  Miss  Newbigin’s 
book  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear  upon  the  discussion, 
unless  it  is  proposed  to  use  the  actual  pigments  that 
occur  in  animals  and  plants,  to  paint  them.  This 
would  obviously  make  as  fanciful  a  palette  as  the 
spectral,  since  the  pigment  that  stains  an  object 
has  a  very  distant  relation  to  the  pigment  that  will 
represent  its  colour  to  a  painter.  The  pigment  we 
should  find  in  a  peacock’s  feather  would  not  help  us 
to  paint  the  blue  of  that  feather,  which  results  from 
“  interference.”  But  all  these  details  must  not  obscure 
the  main  issue.  Mr.  Friswell’s  “  primaries  ”  are  arbitrary 
in  number,  none  of  them  would  yield  the  pure  spectrum 
of  the  hues  they  are  meant  to  represent ;  they  are 
therefore  already  mixtures,  which  we  must  proceed  to 
mix  further  quite  empirically  to  produce  the  hues  of 
nature  ;  why  then  shrink  from  so  useful  a  mixture  as 
yellow  ochre  or  burnt  sienna? 

Mr.  Friswell’s  testimony  to  the  direct  influence  of 
Chevreul  on  some  of  the  Impressionists  is  a  different 
matter.  His  recollection  settles  the  question  as  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  and  I  believe  that  M.  Bricon  in  his 
recently  published  Psychologie  d' Artistes  Contemporains , 
which  I  have  not  yet  seen,  bears  witness  to  the  same 
direct  influence  on  Claude  Monet  himself.  We  must 
not  however  confuse  two  things.  Chevreul  investigated 
the  laws  of  the  simultaneous  contrast  of  colours  and 
the  effect  of  coloured  light  falling  on  various  hues,  but 
he  believed  in  the  impossible  Brewster  theory  of  red, 
blue,  and  yellow  primaries,  and  he  had  nothing  to  say 
against  black  or  brown  pigments.  Many  impressionists 
might  have  studied  him  to  greater  advantage,  for 
instead  of  exaggerating  the  presence  of  complementaries 
they  would  have  trusted  to  a  neighbouring  grey  to  take 
on  the  complementary  hue  to  the  eye  (e.g.  in  the  parts 
of  flesh  that  appear  greenish  beside  the  rosier  parts). 
Helmholtz’s  theories  were  probably  talked  about  as  well, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  Rood’s  book  influenced  not 
Monet  but  the  Pointillists.  Church’s  book  is  a  more 
recent  summary,  partly  founded  on  Rood.  Chevreul’s 


use  of  the  common  word  “impression”  may  con¬ 
ceivably  have  made  it  a  favourite  one  with  the  coterie  ; 
the  nickname  seems  to  have  been  adopted  after  1870. 

Whatever  part  theorists  played  in  the  development 
of  Impressionism,  the  part  played  by  one  too  little 
recognised  painter  is  cleared  up  by  a  book  that  I  have 
just  come  across,  M.  Gustave  Cahen’s  Eugene  Boudin. 
It  was  pretty  clear,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  that 
Monet  brought  open-air  painting  into  Manet’s  stock  of 
ideas,  and  I  have  always  put  Boudin  as  the  connecting 
link  between  Corot  and  Monet,  but  without  knowing 
whether  the  older  man  was  influenced  by  the  younger, 
or  vice  versa.  Now  we  get  the  facts.  The  open-air 
affiliation  is  Corot-Jongkind-Boudin-Monet.  The  theory 
of  Plein-air,  like  that  of  complementary  colours,  has  a 
long  history.  There  are  hints  of  it,  indeed,  in  the 
observations  of  Leonardo.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  century  I  find  a  writer  named  Henry  Richter 
publishing  a  pamphlet  called  Daylight ;  a  new  discovery 
in  Painting.  He  insists  on  the  leading  open-air  fact 
that  the  surfaces  of  objects  turned  towards  the  sky 
reflect  the  colour  of  the  sky,  blue  light,  if  that  is  blue, 
and  finds  no  trace  of  this  in  che  history  of  painting. 
He  imagines  the  Old  Masters  in  an  exhibition  at  the 
British  Institution  stepping  from  their  frames ;  he 
addresses  himself  to  them  and  explains  his  discovery. 
“  Good  heavens  !  ”  in  effect  exclaim  Rubens,  Van  Dyck, 
Rembrandt,  Claude  and  Cuyp,  “  if  only  we  had  thought 
of  that  !  ”  (He  takes  for  granted  that  they  had  not.) 
The  writer  is  so  eager  to  press  the  categories  of  Kant 
as  well  as  Plein-air  upon  the  public  that  his  pamphlet 
suffers  from  the  double  zeal  ;  there  however  is  the 
modern  landscape  programme  revealed  in  its  prin¬ 
ciple.  But,  to  return  to  the  modern  development 
of  the  idea  taken  over  to  France  from  England 
we  have  Corot  the  half-classic  arranger  of  silvery  tones 
followed  by  Jongkind  and  Boudin  with  more  daring 
notation  of  atmosphere  in  marine  and  town  subjects, 
and  then  the  Monet  of  1857-1870.  Corot  said  of 
Boudin  (and  Courbet  echoed  him),  “  C’est  le  Roi  des 
ciels.”  Boudin  himself  says,  “J’entrai  par  la  porte 
que  jongkind  avaitforc6e.  J’aurai  peut-etre  eu  aussima 
petite  part  dans  le  mouvement  qui  porte  la  peinture  vers 
l’etude  de  la  grande  lumi^re,  du  plein  air,  de  la  sincerite 
dans  la  reproduction  des  grands  effets  du  ciel.  Si 
plusieurs  de  ceux  que  j’ai  eu  l’honneur  d’introduire  dans 
la  voie,  comme  Claude  Monet,  sont  emport^s  plus  loin 
par  leur  temperament  personnel,  ils  nem’en  devront  pas 
moins  quelque  reconnaissance,  comme  j’en  ai  du  moi- 
meme  a  ceux  qui  m’ont  conseilie  et  offert  des  modeles  a 
suivre.”  And  Monet  in  a  letter  to  Boudin  (<892)  says, 
“C’est  vous  qui  le  premier  m’avez  appris  a  voir 
et  a  comprendre.”  Boudin  found  Monet  as  a  boy 
making  sketches  and  taught  him  to  paint.  His 
parents  gave  him  the  option  of  dropping  paint¬ 
ing  or  having  to  do  his  seven  years’  military 
service.  He  served  two  years  in  Africa,  (painting 
in  the  sunlight  there),  then  was  released  ;  entered 
Gleyre’s  studio  ;  could  not  stand  it,  came  out  with 
Sisley  and  Renoir,  and  up  to  1870  painted  in  close  asso¬ 
ciation  with  Boudin.  Then  came  the  stay  with  Pissarro 
in  London,  and  the  new  influences  there.  The  book 
quotes  a  number  of  Monet’s  letters  to  Boudin  giving 
interesting  notes  sometimes  of  visits  to  exhibitions  and 
judgments  on  the  pictures. 

Boudin  himself,  I  hope,  now  that  he  is  dead,  will  have 
his  turn  in  London.  Some  dealer  ought  to  arrange  an 
exhibition  of  those  enchanting  beaches  and  harbours 
with  their  high  singing  tones  and  happy  charm  of  light; 
some  day  we  ought  to  have  one  of  them  for  the 
National  Gallery.  He  is  one  of  the  quiet  creators  who 
did  not  strive  nor  was  cried  about  nor  paid,  but  left 
on  all  he  touched  the  impress  of  peace  and  glad 
morning.  He  was  devoured,  he  said,  by  ambition — to 
have  his  name  given  to  a  street  in  his  own  Honfleur. 

D.  S.  M. 


“THE  DRAMA  OF  THE  DUSTBIN.” 

THIS  phrase  was  not  coined  by  me  ;  I  never  alliterate. 

It  came  lately  from  the  humming  mint  of  one 
whose  last  words  (long  may  they  remain  unuttered  !) 
will  probably,  through  lifelong  habit,  be  alliterated. 
Mr.  Clement  Scott  issued  it  into  our  currency  as  a 
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description  of  “  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daventry.”  As  such, 
it  seems  to  me  hardly  apt.  For,  whatever  faults  that 
play  may  have  had,  it  was,  at  least,  fresh  and  vital  ; 
thrown  by  Mr.  Harris  upon  the  stage,  it  was  an 
explosive  bomb  rather  than  a  heap  of  stale  and 
negligible  refuse,  and  many  of  the  critics  were  seriously 
injured  by  it — none  more  seriously  than  Mr.  Scott 
himself ;  and  for  some  months  it  has  been  ex¬ 
ploding  nightly,  with  great  noise  and  shock.  To 
connect  it  with  the  dustbin  is,  therefore,  quite 
manifestly  absurd.  However,  Mr.  Scott’s  phrase 
must  be  dear  to  him,  and  I  should  not  like  to  make 
him  drop  it.  Merely  would  I  urge  him  to  apply  it 
more  carefully.  There  is  a  kind  of  drama  to  which 
it  really  is  quite  applicable.  Of  this  kind  an  obvious 
sample  is  the  play  now  claiming  my  attention.  For 
this  play  I  regret  to  say  Mr.  Scott  himself  is  partly 
responsible.  But  let  not  that  consideration  prevent 
him  from  following  my  lead  and  applying  his  phrase  as 
I  do.  For  here  is  stale  and  negligible  refuse  indeed. 
Here  are  the  picked  bones  and  the  broken  eggshells 
and  the  potato-parings  of  drama,  embedded,  with  many 
other  nameless  scraps  and  shreds,  in  the  dust  of  ages. 
Time,  one  had  thought,  had  carted  them  away  long 
ago.  But  Nature  is  an  idle  vestry,  and  the  opened  lid 
in  the  area  of  the  Garrick  Theatre  wafts  to  our  nostrils 
the  faint  unwholesome  savour  of  “Peril.”  Here,  I 
protest,  is  “  The  Drama  of  the  Dustbin  ”  indeed. 

Why  was  the  lid  opened  ?  Why  were  the  mimes 
sent  down  to  rummage  ?  What  lost  jewel  did  any¬ 
one  hope  to  recover?  Had  Mr.  Bourchier  really 
found,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
MSS.  submitted  to  him  as  a  manager,  so  lamentable  a 
dearth  of  anything  like  talent  for  dramaturgy  that 
“  Peril  ”  seemed  to  him  the  best  and  only  policy  ?  I 
will  not  believe  it.  I  prefer  to  think  that  in  reviving 
this  play  he  was  actuated  solely  by  a  tender  desire  to 
cheer  Sardou’s  declining  years,  to  prove  to  that  out¬ 
moded  manipulator  that  the  beer  now  thought  of  him 
is  not  so  small  in  London  as  in  Paris.  Such  a  motive 
is  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Bourchier  as  a  man.  But  I 
would  urge  him  to  take  a  hint  from  Count  von  Billow 
and  wear  his  manly  heart  in  his  managerial  head. 
“  Peril  ”  was  a  very  good  entertainment  in  its  genera¬ 
tion.  But  its  generation  is  past,  and  therewith  is  past 
the  vogue  of  those  little  tricks  and  dodges  and  wheezes 
which  were  Sardou’s  sole  stock-in-trade.  We  may  not 
have  progressed  very  far ;  but  we  are  far  enough  on  to 
have  left  Sardouout  of  sight ;  and,  when  Mr.  Bourchier 
doubles  back  and  returns  breathless  with  Sardou  in 
his  arms,  none  of  us,  I  fear,  can  contrive  to  force 
a  smile  or  welcome  for  the  rescued  derelict.  We 
have  reached  that  stage  at  which  we  demand  from 
the  writer  of  a  comedy  that  he  shall  make  his  characters 
live,  and  that  he  shall  develop  his  theme  more  or  less 
as  life  might  develop  it.  We  cannot  pretend  to  be 
interested  in  characters  which  have  utterly  failed  to 
evoke  a  spark  of  interest  in  their  creator,  or  in  a  theme 
out  of  which  he  has  not  attempted  to  make  anything 
but  one  stage-situation.  In  “  Peril  ”  Sardou’s  primary 
characters  are  (i)  the  elderly  married  man,  (2)  the 
juvenile  wife,  (3)  the  young  man  intervening.  But  he 
does  not  attempt  to  show  us  the  character  of  one  of 
them.  He  merely  dumps  them  down  on  the  boards — 
A,  B,  and  C — and  proceeds  to  show  us  what  might 
happen  if  a  door  were  locked  and  a  window  were  open, 
and  if  a  chair  were  overturned  and  a  bell-rope  snapped 
in  two,  and  if  the  shutters  closed  easily  from  within 
and  the  balcony  were  twenty  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  if  a  lady’s-maid  had  gone  to  bed  and  a  family 
doctor  was  still  sitting  up.  It  was  in  order  to  lead  up 
to  this  door-czzzzz-window-cz/zzz-shutters-czzzzz-chair-czzzzz- 
bell-rope-czzzzz-lady’s-maid-czzzzz-family-doctor  accident, 
and  not  with  any  particle  of  interest  in  anything 
else,  that  Sardou  (as  was  his  wont)  wrote  “  Nos 
Intimes.”  When  Mr.  Clement  Scott  and  Mr.  B.  C. 
Stephenson  adapted  the  affair,  the  result  was 
quite  popular,  no  doubt  ...  At  that  time,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  Mr.  Bourchier  was  in  Eton  collars.  He  is  no 
longer  in  them.  And  he  might  put  away,  also,  those 
other  childish  things  of  which  “  Peril  ”  is  a  type. 

“  Peril  ”  is  not  merely  childish  :  it  is  (to  me,  who  am 
no  prude)  positively  offensive.  By  the  second  act  of 
“Mr.  and  Mr.  Daventry  ”  I  was  not  at  all  offended. 


The  play  was  a  serious  reflection  of  life,  and  its  showy 
“situation”  was  purged  of  offence  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  necessary  episode  for  the  development  of  certain 
realistic  characters.  It  meant  something.  It  led  from 
one  interesting  point  to  another.  Yet  Mr.  Scott  was 
horrified  by  it.  Sardou’s  showy  situation  in  “  Nos 
Intimes  ”  is,  in  itself,  identical  with  Mr.  Harris’  in 
“  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daventry  :  ”  a  man  violently  “  tempt¬ 
ing  ”  an  unwilling  married  lady  in  a  locked  drawing¬ 
room.  But,  whereas  for  Mr.  Harris  this  situation  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  intellectual  end,  for  Sardou  it  is 
the  end  itself,  and  also  the  beginning  and  the  middle. 
For  him  nothing  else  exists.  From  him  we  get  nothing 
but  the  unmeaning  representation  of  illicit  sensuality. 
And  this,  I  am  prude  enough  to  admit,  is  “  shocking.” 
The  sight  of  Mr.  Graham  Browne  (as  C)  slowly  stalking 
Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  (as  B)  round  a  sofa,  emitting 
sundry  grunts  and  gasps,  and  finally  catching  her  and 
fastening  his  pent-up  kisses  on  her,  does  seem  to  me  a 
really  unwholesome  sight ;  inasmuch  as  we  are  asked 
to  see  it  merely  for  its  own  sake,  and  for  sake  of 
nothing  before  or  beyond.  Now  that  I  have  shown 
cause  why  I  dislike  Sardou’s  situation,  and  not  Mr. 
Harris’,  Mr.  Scott  might  occupy  a  spare  quarter  of  an 
hour  worse  than  in  justifying  the  obvious  opposition  of 
his  attitude  to  mine. 

The  parts  of  A,  B,  and  C  are  so  conventional  that 
they  give  to  their  interpreters  no  chance  of  anything 
but  a  display  of  histrionic  technique.  Mr.  Brandon 
Thomas  is  technically  good  as  A,  and  so  is  Mr.  Graham 
Browne  as  C  ;  but  Miss  Vanbrugh  is  not  so  as  B,  inas¬ 
much  as  her  part  is  (except  for  a  few  moments)  a 
comedic  part,  and  she  has  not  a  drop  of  comedic  blood 
in  her  veins.  In  highly  coloured  tragedy  she  is  a 
valuable  actress,  but  in  comedy  she  is  forced.  Her 
eyes,  which  dilate  naturally,  sparkle  only  under  protest; 
her  groans  or  shrieks  have  quite  the  true  ring,  but  her, 
smiles  are  merely  muscular  expansions.  However,  it 
matters  very  little  to  me  whether  a  Sardou  heroine  be 
played  well  or  ill.  In  the  whole  of  “Peril”  the  only 
part  which  deserves  to  be  well  played  is  the  part  of  Sir 
Woodbine  Grafton — one  of  the  figures  with  whose 
irrelevant  antics  the  dramatist  has  drawn  the  play  out 
to  the  required  length.  This  part,  in  itself  an  amusing 
piece  of  burlesque,  is  a  good  opportunity  for  “  eccentric 
character.”  Of  this  opportunity  Mr.  F>ederick  Kerr 
makes  the  most.  But  the  Grafton  jewel  is  not  so 
precious  as  to  compensate  us  for  the  opening  and  ran¬ 
sacking  of  the  aforesaid  dustbin. 

You  will  be  able  to  view  the  contents  of  another 
dustbin  if  you  go  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Theatre. 
There  the  rubbish  is  called  “  Peg  Woffington,”  though 
why  it  is  not  called  “Masks  and  Faces,”  as  Tom 
Taylor,  its  shooter,  called  it,  I  really  cannot  con¬ 
jecture.  It  will  not  seem  to  you  quite  such  sorry 
rubbish  as  “Peril.”  Not  being  literally,  it  is  not 
metaphorically,  “offensive.”  Moreover,  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  costume-play  will  save  you  the  full  shock 
of  its  old-fashioned  technique.  Hoops  and  coifs  and 
scarlet  heels  will  enable  you  to  connive  at  its 
puerile  construction — to  treat  it  with  some  measure  of 
that  consideration  which  you  extend  to  (say)  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  but  which  you  could  not  possibly  extend  to 
Tom  Taylor  if  one  of  his  other  plays  were  revived  in 
the  costume  of  to-day.  (I  trust  Mr.  Bourchier  is  not 
meditating  such  a  revival,  and  hasten  to  nip  the  possi¬ 
bility  in  the  bud.)  You  will  have  the  further  consola¬ 
tion  of  not  having  to  search  frantically  for  the  reason 
why  this  dustbin  has  been  opened  and  overturned.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  This  dustbin  was  known  to  contain 
two  jewels  among  the  refuse.  The  parts  of  Peg 
Woffington  and  Triplet  are  admirable  parts  ;  and  when¬ 
ever  a  new  mistress  of  sentimental  comedy  appears, 
or  a  new  master  of  it,  “Masks  and  Faces”  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  revived  for  his  or  her  benefit.  Rubbish  it  is, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  impersonations,  how  brilliant 
soever,  of  the  two  valuable  characters  in  it,  could  make 
a  modern  audience  quite  tolerant  of  it  as  an  evening’s 
entertainment.  But,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  it  is  the 
mimes  and  not  the  members  of  the  public  who  ordain  that 
certain  old  plays  shall  be  revived.  You  must  reconcile 
yourselves  to  the  probability  that  “  Masks  and  Faces  ”  , 
is  dust  that  will  always  be  shovelled  from  its  bin  when-  * 
ever  there  is  a  histrionic  talent  to  blossom  in  it. 
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Whether  to  see  the  play,  or  to  stay  at  home,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  you  must  settle  according'  to  the  proportion 
between  your  dislike  of  dramatic  refuse  and  your  delight 
in  histrionic  blossoms.  To  me,  personally,  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  as  Peg  Woffington  is  a  sufficient  consolation 
for  seeing  the  play.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  other 
Pegs  in  my  time,  but  not  since  I  came  to  years  of  dis¬ 
crimination.  Consequently,  my  pleasure  in  Miss 
Tempest’s  bonny  and  spirited  performance  is  not 
interrupted  by  favourable  or  unfavourable  comparisons 
with  her  predecessors.  Miss  Tempest  has  the  come¬ 
dian’s  temperament  :  laughter  and  tears  come  readily 
from  her,  commingling,  helping  each  other.  Laughter, 
indeed,  in  the  literal  sense,  comes  rather  too  readily 
from  her.  She  laughs  too  persistently  at  the  end  of  her 
sentences.  But  this  is  merely  a  fault  in  technique,  the 
result  of  her  training  in  a  form  of  drama  in  which  the 
chief  aim  is,  not  to  produce  an  illusion  of  naturalness, 
but  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  audience.  Miss 
Tempest  will  soon  rid  herself  of  this  fault.  Meanwhile, 
she  is  to  be  congratulated  as  a  very  fragrant  blossom 
in  the  dust.  A  solitary  blossom,  too  ;  for  she  wins  her 
success  despite  what  must  be  the  great  difficulty  of 
acting  well  in  connexion  with  so  stodgily  unimaginative 
a  Triplet  as  Mr.  Frank  Cooper,  whom  one  can  con¬ 
gratulate  only  on  his  success  in  refuting  the  tradition 
that  Triplet  is  “  actor-proof.”  Max. 


AT  THE  ALHAMBRA  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

ONLY  a  week  ago  I  might  truthfully  have  alleged — 
had  I  been  so  foolishly  minded — that  I  had  not 
been  inside  a  music-hall  for  ages.  Now  I  have  no 
inclination  to  make  so  idle  a  boast.  In  former  years 
whenever  a  particularly  dull  so-called  musical  per¬ 
formance — say  a  Philharmonic  concert  or  a  Covent 
Garden  opera  representation— overcame  me,  I  used  to 
Ily  to  the  Empire,  the  Alhambra,  the  Pavilion,  or  one 
of  the  other  theatres  of  varieties  that  keep  people  away 
from  Covent  Garden  and  the  Philharmonic,  and  so  save 
the  general  public  from  the  shame  of  knowing  how  un¬ 
musical  a  nation  we  really  are.  I  used  to  find  genuine 
enthusiasm  there,  and  even  genuine  art  of  a  certain 
limited  kind  ;  and  this  genuine  enthusiasm  and  genuine 
art  were  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  sham  passion  and 
sham  artistry  of  the  average  concert  and  opera  per¬ 
formance.  But  those  days  were  before  the  days  of  Mr. 
Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  concerts,  and  before  the  days 
when  Mr.  Higgins  thought  the  opera  of  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth  could  be  saved  by  hiring  the  first 
conductor  of  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  as  lord  of  our 
London  show.  Ultimately  the  music-hall  wearied  me  ; 
and  in  my  feeble  state  I  began  to  believe  that  Messrs. 
Higgins  and  Co.  “meant  business”  when  they  spoke 
of  engaging  the  best  artists  they  could  find  ;  and  for 
many,  many  months  I  gave  up  the  music-hall  alto¬ 
gether.  Recent  events  have  combined  to  drive  me 
back.  There  have  been  scarcely  any  concerts  ;  and 
my  hopes  for  the  coming  opera  season  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  letter  from  “  One  of  the 
Syndicate”  which  was  printed  in  the  correspondence 
columns  of  this  Review  a  fortnight  ago.  My  readers  will 
remember  how  careful  I  was  to  refrain  from  anything 
like  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Messager.  Mr.  Messager, 
f  said  again  and  again,  was  not  the  point  :  the  point 
was  that  the  only  substitute  we  have  for  a  National 
English  Opera  was  being  handed  over  to  the  foreigner. 
The  Opera  Syndicate,  instead  of  admitting  its  mistake 
and  immediately  cancelling  its  contract  with  Mr.  Carre, 
tried  to  draw  a  red  herring  across  the  scent  by  getting 
one  of  its  members  (whose  name  is,  I  need  hardly  say, 
quite  well  known  to  me)  to  write  one  of  the  least 
pertinent  letters  I  have  seen  in  print  for  some  years — 
a  letter,  stating  (as  was  obviously  not  the  case)  that  I 
had  made  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Messager,  and  that 
Mr.  Messager’s  experience  at  the  Opera  Comique  was 
so  lengthy  and  exhaustive  that  no  Englishman  could  be 
found  to  compare  with  him.  Really  I  cannot  worry 
my  brains  to  argue  the  question.  Mr.  Messager  is 
Erst  conductor  at  the  Opera  Comique,  where  he  occa¬ 
sionally  has  a  new  work  to  direct ;  but  he  is  generally 
engaged  in  looking  after  “  Carmen  ”  and  the  two  or 
three  other  operas  of  the  Opera  Comique’s  extremely 


limited  repertory.  As  for  Mr.  Messager’s  personal 
reputation,  I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  I  have  no 
desire  to  know.  Probably  London  will  discover  all  it 
wishes  to  know  about  it  in  the  course  of  the  next  six 
months  ;  and  the  affair  is  London’s,  not  mine.  I  simply 
cannot  take  the  trouble  to  traverse  the  many  self-con¬ 
tradictory  affirmations  (not  on  oath)  of  “One  of  the 
Syndicate  :  ”  instead  I  prefer  to  go  to  the  Alhambra. 
So  to  the  Alhambra  I  went.  There  the  usual  show  was 
to  be  found  in  progress.  Of  course  there  were  many 
more  acrobats  and  gymnasts  than  any  sane  person 
could  possibly  desire  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  a  very  charming  ballet  with  as  pretty  music 
as  anyone  could  desire.  The  music,  I  may  ob¬ 
serve,  was  not  by  Mr.  Messager,  but  by  Mr.  Byng, 
the  Alhambra  conductor,  and  it  was  very  much  better 
than  anything  I  have  ever  yet  heard  by  Mr.  Messager. 
It  was  dainty,  lively,  was  filled  with  beautiful  touches  ; 
and  it  exactly  fitted  the  antics  of  the  dancers  on  the 
stage.  There  were  also  photographs  of  the  funeral  of 
her  late  Majesty  thrown  upon  a  screen  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  Chopin’s  Funeral  March — a  piece  of  music 
which,  poor  though  it  sounded  on  a  recent  occasion, 
must  be  allowed  to  stand  amongst  the  greatest  master¬ 
pieces.  There  is  not,  I  regret  to  say,  a  gentleman  on 
this  journal  whose  business  it  is  to  criticise  the  endless 
acrobatic  performances.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  there 
were  half  as  many,  or  even  none  at  all,  I  should  enjoy 
an  evening  at  the  Alhambra  much  better.  I  wonder 
why  the  management  does  not  try  the  experiment  of 
turning  the  ballet  into  something  more  like  an  opera. 
At  present  songs  are  introduced  ;  but  the  plot  is  of  the 
vaguest,  most  fatuous  sort.  If  the  thing  were  based 
on  a  real,  interesting  story,  and  Mr.  Byng  dropped  in 
a  few  of  his  best  songs,  and  a  few  concerted  numbers, 
we  should  have  a  thing  quite  as  charming  as  say  “  La 
Basoche,”  and  more  interesting  than  the  endless 
“Belles”  and  “Girls”  who  have  plagued  London 
during  the  past  few  years.  In  this  quite  simple  and 
humble  form  of  art,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
English  composers  would  have  a  chance  of  showing 
themselves  the  equals  of  the  French  gentlemen  who  are 
supposed  to  be  great  men  because  their  little  works  are 
produced  in  opera-houses  instead  of  music-halls.  The 
English  composer  has  no  other  chance.  It  he  writes 
serious  symphonies  or  overtures  he  has  to  pay  to  have 
them  played  ;  if  he  writes  serious  operas  he  cannot  get 
them  played  at  all. 

Last  week  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  honoured  me  with  an 
invitation  to  Clifford’s  Inn  to  hear  a  display  of  what  he 
calls  cantilating.  The  room,  the  atmosphere,  the 
crowd  of  people  assembled,  all  reminded  me  of  the 
Fabian  Society  of  ten  years  ago  ;  and  had  Mr.  Yeats 
made  a  fiery  Fenian  speech  instead  of  a  gentle  poetic 
one,  it  would  not  have  seemed  surprising  if  the  audience 
had  got  up  and  denounced  him — for  the  Fabians  were 
always  very  constitutional  and  all  for  law  and  order. 
But  this  audience,  I  believe,  represented  the  great 
Keltic  movement,  and  was  undoubtedly  very  much 
“  agin  the  Government  ”  and  all  things  English;  and 
it  had  gathered  itself  together  if  not  to  learn  Erse  and 
speak  it,  at  least  to  learn  how  to  speak  English  as  no 
Englishman  would  ever  dream  of  speaking  it.  To  Mr. 
Yeats  must  be  given  the  credit  ot  having  invented  the 
method  of  which  he  gave  us  a  brief  and  interesting 
exposition.  Having  superfluously  stated  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  music,  he  proceeded  to  reveal  his  new 
musical  art.  Poetry,  when  spoken,  he  said,  lost  its 
rhythm  ;  when  sung,  he  said,  one  could  not  catch  the 
words.  Therefore  he  proposed  something  between 
singing  and  speaking  :  a  kind  of  free  chant 
with  no  fixed  time  and  in  no  fixed  scale.  We 
were  given  some  specimens  of  this,  and  I  have 
scarcely  yet  recovered  from  my  extreme  surprise. 
The  accompaniments — of  the  most  modern  kind — were 
played  upon  a  piano,  and  the  effect  was  of  someone 
sans  ear  and  voice  trying  to  get  into  the  right  key.  I 
have  heard  nothing  like  it  since  in  my  organ-playing 
days  I  used  to  hear  old  gentlemen  trying  to  sing  bass 
to  hymn-tunes  and  young  ladies  trying  to  sing 
“seconds.”  Of  course  the  ladies  who  recited  the 
poems  for  Mr.  Yeats  did  their  work  (I  presume)  as  Mr. 
Yeats  wanted  it  done  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
thing  should  not  be  done.  Perhaps  it  may  be  effective 
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in  the  theatre — that  is  a  point  to  be  judged  by  Max— 
tut  at  Clifford’s  Inn  it  sounded  neither  like  good,  or 
even  bad,  singing  nor  good  recitation. 

It  is  the  habit  of  critics  to  grumble  at  concert-givers 
for  the  eternal  sameness  of  their  programmes,  and  then 
when  they  sing  or  play  something  new  to  grumble  again 
at  havin°-  to  listen  to  novelties  instead  of  the  established 
favourite  works  of  the  great  masters.  Such  shall  not 
be  my  attitude  to-day.  Mr.  Denis  O’Sullivan,  who 
sang  “Shamus  O’Brien”  so  well  some  years  ago,  has 
sent  me  the  programme  of  a  song  and  piano  recital  he 
and  Miss  Elisabeth  Reynolds  will  give  in  S.  James’s 
Hall  next  Thursday  afternoon,  and  it  is  certainly  the 
most  interesting  thing  I  have  seen  for  some  time.  There 
is  a  large  number  of  new  songs  by  little  known 
composers,  and  some  fine  songs  by  well-known 
composers  ;  and  Miss  Reynolds  will  play  Chopin,  Bach 
and  Liszt.  I  mention  the  matter  so  that  my  readers 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  playing  the  critic’s  favourite 
trick  for  once  :  going  to  the  concert  for  the  sake  of  the 
new  things  and  growling  because  the  programme  is 
not  full  of  stale  old  things.  While  I  am  announcing 
concerts  I  may  mention  that  Mr.  Dolmetsch  has  at  last 
secured  a  large  music-room  at  S3  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square,  where  in  future  his  performances  of 
old  music  will  take  place.  On  Tuesday  next  he  offers 
one  of  the  best  selections  of  English  music  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  that  he  has  ever 
given.  _ _  J-  F.  R. 

FRIENDS’  NATIONAL  MUTUAL  PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTIONS. 

HE  first  three  British  Life  Offices  to  send  us  their 
reports  for  last  year  are  the  Friends’  Provident 
Institution,  the  National  Mutual  Life  Assurance 
Society,  and  the  National  Provident  Institution.  All 
three  are  mutual  offices,  working  steadily  in  the  best 
interests  of  their  policy-holders,  and  persistently 
refusing  to  acquire  a  large  amount  of  new  business 
when  it  involves  too  heavy  an  expenditure.  In  each 
case  the  new  business  reported  is  considerably  less  than 
usual,  but  this  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  re¬ 
member  what  a  bad  year  1900  was,  from  an  insurance 
point  of  view,  and  we  expect  to  find  the  great  majority 
of  the  offices  reporting  a  considerably  smaller  volume  of 
new  business  than  usual. 

The  interesting  thing  in  this  connexion  is  the  effect 
upon  the  expense  ratios.  When  we  pay  regard  only  to 
the  percentage  of  the  total  premiums  that  is  absorbed 
in  commission  and  expenses  we  shall  probably  see  a 
reduction  in  the  ratio,  for  the  reason,  among  others, 
that  with  less  new  business  there  is  less  commission  to 
be  paid,  and  smaller  amounts  for  medical  examination 
fees,  and  other  preliminary  expenses.  When,  however, 
we  distribute  the  expenditure  over  new  and  old  busi¬ 
ness  we  shall  doubtless  in  many  cases  see  that  an 
apparent  decrease  in  expenditure  has  really  involved  a 
substantial  increase. 

The  three  companies  whose  accounts  are  now  before 
us  are  too  well  managed  to  show  any  such  unsatis¬ 
factory  result,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  however 
the  expense  ratios  are  calculated,  all  three  companies 
show  an  improvement,  which,  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Mutual,  is  very  considerable.  For  several 
years  past  the  expenditure  of  this  Society  has  exceeded 
100  per  cent,  of  new  premiums,  and  10  per  cent,  of 
renewals  ;  but  last  year  the  corresponding  ratios  were 
87  and  8-7  per  cent,  respectively. 

Another  feature  of  a  somewhat  exceptional  nature 
will  be  found  in  the  insurance  reports  for  1900.  The 
value  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  has  fallen  con¬ 
siderably,  and  companies,  which  value  their  assets 
annually  and  write  them  down  when  the  book 
value  is  found  to  exceed  the  market  value,  are  very 
likely  to  show  a  substantial  item  for  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  securities.  The  Friends’  Provident  and  the 
National  Provident  apparently  only  revalue  their 
securities  at  each  quinquennial  investigation  ;  but  the 
National  Mutual  write  down  their  securities,  at  least  to 
their  market  value,  every  year.  The  consequence  is  an 
amount  of  nearly  ,£40,000  for  depreciation  on  Stock 
Exchange  securities  ;  but  as  the  society  will  doubtless 
not  realise  these  securities  at  their  present  prices,  and 
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as  they  are  likely  to  recover  in  the  future,  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  is  more  apparent  than  real.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  a  realised  profit  of  £18,000,  which  is 
real  and  not  merely  apparent.  As  the  National  Mutual 
has  no  quinquennial  valuation  just  yet  an  apparent 
depreciation  is  of  little  importance,  but  companies, 
which  have  to  value  their  liabilities  and  distribute 
bonuses  as  at  the  end  of  1900,  are  likely  to  find  them¬ 
selves  somewhat  unluckily  situated.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  take  credit  for  more  than  the  market  value  of 
their  securities,  although  they  may  know  that  by 
holding  on  to  those  securities  the  depreciation  will  be 
compensated  for  in  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  how¬ 
ever,  they  may  be  compelled  to  declare  a  smaller  bonus 
than  they  otherwise  would,  and  this  may  have  a 
detrimental  effect  upon  their  business  for  some  years. 

One  result  of  the  lower  present  price  of  securities 
will  be  to  show  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest 
earned  upon  the  funds,  since,  although  the  market 
value  of  the  securities  is  less,  the  dividends  from 
them  will  in  many  cases  remain  the  same,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  return,  being  calculated  upon  a  smaller 
capital  value,  will  work  out  at  a  higher  rate.  The 
actual  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  last  year 
was  ,£3  185-.  1  d.  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  Friends’ 
Provident  ;  ,£3  165.  gd.  in  the  case  of  the  National 
Provident  ;  and,  excluding  reversions,  £4  15-.  10 d.  in 
the  case  of  the  National  Mutual.  These  companies  all 
value  their  liabilities  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis  so  that 
the  margin  for  surplus  is  substantial, 

These  reports  are  of  more  than  usual  interest,  since 
they  indicate  the  existence  of  certain  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  during  last  year.  There  was  a  decrease  in 
new  business,  with  a  likelihood  of  proportionately 
increased  expenditure ;  and  a  decrease  in  the  value 
of  securities,  of  which,  although  it  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  many  companies  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  notice  to  their  temporary  inconvenience. 
These  reports  further  show  how  easily  well-managed 
life  offices  can  accommodate  themselves  to  adverse 
circumstances,  the  existence  of  which  they  are  unable 
to  control  ;  but  we  fear  that  many  of  the  reports  we 
shall  receive  in  the  near  future  will  have  a  far  less 
satisfactory  story  to  tell  ;  encountering  the  same  ad¬ 
verse  circumstances,  they  will  not  be  able  to  meet  them 
in  the  same  effective  way. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

FROM  THE  CHINESE  POINT  OF  VIEW t 
A  Reply. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Thatched  House  Club,  15  February,  1901. 

Sir, — If  one  signing  himself  “John  Bull  ”  were  to 
write,  in  a  Chinese  newspaper,  about  the  boom  of  a 
gong  summoning  people  to  prayer  as  a  customary 
feature  of  English  life,  Chinese  who  had  lived  in 
England  would  be  apt  to  say  that  the  signature  was 
misleading  and  disguised  a  writer  who  had  never  been 
there.  Similarly,  when  one  signing  himself  “John 
Chinaman”  writes  of  the  “silver  tinkle  of  bells  sum¬ 
moning  to  prayer  from  the  temples  of  a  (Chinese) 

valley,”  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  he  must - 

well,  have  left  China  in  his  infancy,  and  that  his 
apologia  can  be  worth  no  more  therefore  than  that  of 
an  Englishman  who  had  studied  descriptive  Chinese 
books.  To  begin  with,  people  are  not  customarily 
summoned  to  prayer  in  China  to  a  Buddhist  or  any 
other  temple.  They  may  drop  in,  as  devotees  drop  in 
to  a  church  in  France,  to  offer  a  prayer  or  a  candle,  or 
a  stick  of  incense  to  Buddha  or  Kwong-yin  or  a  saint  ; 
but  they  are  not  summoned,  even  by  a  gong,  still  less 
by  the  silver  tinkle  of  non-existent  bells.  China  is  a 
big  country,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  there 
may  not  be,  on  some  river  bank,  houses  “  standing  in 
their  own  gardens  simply  painted  in  white  or  grey, 
modest  cheerful  and  clean,”  lifting  “  blue-  or  red-tiled 
roofs  out  of  a  sea  of  green  ;  ”  but  most  travellers  I  have 
known  would  be  apt  to  characterise  the  picture  some¬ 
what  as  Cuvier  characterised  our  King  William’s 
description  of  a  crab.  While  as  to  “  perfume,”  there 
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is  a  tale  of  a  British  Consul  whose  directions  for  finding 
his  office  were- — “  keep  straight  on  till  you  come  to  a 
stink  :  then  turn  to  the  right  till  you  come  to  two 
stinks:  then  the  first  to  the  left  will  land  you  there  ;  ” 
and  that  had  reference  to  a  city  respecting  which  the 
Chinese  have  a  saying  to  the  effect  that  Hangchow  and 
Soochow  below  are  equal  to  Paradise  above. 

The  objections  to  proselytism  and  to  changes  of 
custom,  and  the  contrast  drawn  between  the  objects 
had  in  view  by  Chinese  and  European  civilisation  are 
fair  comment.  If  people  would  reflect  that  religion  is 
not  only  a  cult  but  a  social  bond  they  might  be 
less  anxious  to  undermine  a  creed  which,  what¬ 
ever  its  defects,  has  held  society  together  in  China 
while  other  Empires  have  risen  and  fallen.  It  was  a 
large-minded  missionary  who  declared  that  in  denouncing 
ancestor-worship  as  idolatry  you  “  are  touching  the 
very  foundation-stones  of  the  Empire  and  of  all  its  in¬ 
stitutions,”  and  incurring  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  dislocating  the  structure.  It  is  as  natural  that  a 
Chinaman  should  prefer  his  customs  as  that  an  English¬ 
man  should  prefer  his  ;  but  when  the  Eastern  product 
is  represented  as  superlative,  while  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  is  declared  to  have  “produced  manners  so  coarse, 
morals  so  low,  and  an  appearance  so  unlovely  as  those 
with  which  we  are  constantly  confronted  in  European 
cities”- — we  are  confirmed  in  our  impression  that  “John 
Chinaman  ”  must  have  been  taken  abroad  before  ever  he 
had  seen  the  inside  of  a  Chinese  city.  Orientals  are  ad¬ 
mittedly  more  polished  in  manner  than  Occidentals,  and 
the  English  cad  is  an  objectionable  specimen  of  his 
class  ;  but  as  regards  morality — well  the  particular 
phase  of  immorality  which  has  been  defined  as  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  latitude  is  banished  in  China,  certainly,  to  the 
suburbs  ;  but  it  is  complicated  by  a  system  of 
female  slavery  which  some  who  are  conscious  of  others 
than  the  seventh  commandment  regard  as  worse  than 
the  original  sin.  To  take  a  case,  for  instance,  illus¬ 
trating  the  eighth  and  ninth  :  the  morals  of  the  Court 
seem  to  require  eunuchs :  one,  named  Li,  is  such  a 
favourite  with  the  Empress  that  he  has  been  enabled  to 
amass  wealth  by  methods  which  most  Englishmen  con¬ 
sider  unlovely  in  the  extreme.  He  is  said,  for  instance, 
while  travelling  recently  towards  Si-ngan,  to  have 
denounced  for  attempted  bribery  a  sub-prefect  who 
offered  him  a  paltry  douceur  of  Tls.  50  ;  while  a  magis¬ 
trate  wiser  in  his  generation,  who  gave  him  Tls.  500 
obtained  the  berth  from  which  the  first  was  displaced  ! 
One  ignorant  of  facts,  again,  might  be  led  to  infer  from 
the  second  chapter  of  “John  Chinaman’s”  romance 
that  there  are,  in  China,  no  poor  and  that  starvation  is 
unknown.  “  Economically  (we  are  told)  our  (English) 
society  is  so  constituted  that  it  is  constantly  on  the 
verge  of  starvation.”  Well,  society,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  the  country,  or  something  (one  might 
reply)  is  so  constituted  in  China  that  that  line  of 
demarcation  is  constantly  passed.  There  is  such 
a  famine,  now,  in  the  very  province  to  which 
the  Court  has  fled  that  people  are  eating  grass 
and  roots  and  human  flesh.  The  outbreaks  of  the 
Yellow  River — due  largely,  by  the  bye,  to  a  standard 
of  morality  which  permits  the  officials  to  peculate  funds 
destined  for  the  repair  of  the  embankments — period¬ 
ically  reduce  vast  districts  to  dire  distress.  But  a 
climax  is  reached  when  he  denounces  our  “prisons.” 
Whether  he  means  that  the  necessity  for  them  is  an 
evidence  of  social  failure  or  that  they  are  “unlovely  ” 
in  themselves,  matters  little  ;  for  the  implied  comparison 
would  in  either  case  be  false.  Chinese  prisons  are  dens 
beside  which  Newgate  even  in  the  days  of  gaol  fever 
must  have  been  comfortable.  If  they  contain  fewer 
prisoners  than  our  own,  it  is  because  Chinese  society 
is  so  organised  that  the  magistrate  uses  practically 
only  two  forms  of  punishment  —  the  bamboo  and 
the  sword  ;  while  minor  peccadilloes  are  commonly  dealt 
with  on  the  spot.  A  villager  who  caught  one  stealing 
his  fruit  or  vegetables  would  probably  string  him  up  by 
the  thumbs,  with  the  help  of  friends,  thrash  him 
soundly,  and  let  him  go.  So  it  happens  that  Chinese 
prisons  are  used  more  often  to  detain  untried  prisoners, 
or  witnesses  who  are  wanted  to  give  evidence,  than 
criminals  undergoing  sentences  passed. 

You,  Sir,  have  admitted  from  the  first  that  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  China  in  the  present  crisis. 


Her  pride  was  wounded  deeply  by  the  encroachments 
on  her  territory — most  of  all,  probably,  by  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Kiaochow.  Both  officials  and  people  have  been 
irritated  by  the  obtrusion  of  a  propaganda  which  no 
European  country  would  tolerate  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions,  and  which  Russia  will  not  tolerate  at  all.  No 
one  who  knows  the  Chinese  accuses  them  of  being 
barbarians.  Their  civilisation,  though  different  from 
ours,  and  ranking  in  point  of  knowledge  and  supersti¬ 
tion  approximately  with  the  England  of  the  Tudors,  is 
admittedly  high.  If  they  challenge  comparison,  there 
are  Boxers — or  people  who  believe  at  any  rate  in  magical 
invulnerability — in  the  Philippines.  There  were,  in 
Sanar,  (Mr.  Sawyer  tells  us)  during  his  recollection, 
several  disturbances  caused  by  fanatics  who  went  about 
in  rags  and — by  prayers,  incoherent  speeches  and  self¬ 
mortification — acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity. 
“  The  poor  ignorant  people,  deluded  by  these  impostors, 
who  gave  themselves  out  to  be  gods  and  as  such  im¬ 
pervious  to  bullets  and  immortal,  followed  them,”  and 
came  into  collision  with  the  Guardia  Civil,  whose  fire 
dispelled  the  pretension.  I  do  not  know  that  even  in 
the  Tudor  days  our  ancestors  ate  the  hearts  and  livers 
of  enemies  as  is  done  by  the  Italones  among  the 
Philippines  and  by  some  at  least  among  the  Chinese 
soldiers,  to  absorb  courage  ;  but  they  certainly  believed 
in  witches,  had  a  terrible  dread  of  comets,  and  would 
have  treated  the  authors  of  a  Mussulman  propaganda 
with  less  consideration,  probably,  than  the  Chinese 
customarily  exhibit  towards  the  Christian  propaganda 
to-day.  And  this  brings  me  to  an  accusation  that 
jumps  to  the  lips,  in  such  a  comparison  as  that  under 
review.  I  do  not  lag  behind  “John  Chinaman”  in 
denouncing  the  outrages  ascribed  to  certain  of  the 
allied  troops  in  Manchuria  and  Chih-li,  though  it  may 
be  noted  that  they  had  been  angered,  doubtless,  by 
tales  of  wrongs  to  avenge.  But  what  must  be  noted 
is  that  their  conduct  was  exceptional,  while  pillage, 
arson,  and  massacre  are  characteristic  of  Chinese 
military  operations.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Taiping  rebellion  cost  20,000,000  lives  ;  and  certain 
districts  which  it  ruined  remain  desolate  still. 

China  is  not  an  Arcadia,  nor  is  it  peopled  by 
Candides.  It  is  an  Agricultural  country  as  opposed  to 
an  Industrial  country ;  and  one  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  persuading  the  Government  to  encourage 
mining,  manufacturing,  and  other  industrial  pursuits  is 
that  the  innovation  will  provide  work  and  wages  for 
the  myriads  who  are  hovering  always  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  But  it  is  not  Agricultural  as  opposed  to 
Commercial ;  and  the  comment  of  a  Chinese  merchant 
on  “John  Chinaman’s  ”  assertion  that  his  countrymen 
desire  “  neither  to  proselytise  nor  to  trade  ”  might  help 
to  persuade  him  that  his  presentment  requires  very 
considerable  revision — on  the  spot.  Similarly,  when 
we  are  told  that,  under  the  conditions  of  life  which  we 
have  evolved,  the  “failure  of  a  harvest,  or  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  a  tariff  in  some  remote  country,  dislocates 
the  industry  of  millions,  thousands  of  miles  away,” 
we  are  tempted  to  retort  that  failure  of  a  harvest  in 
China,  and  w'ant  of  efficient  means  of  transport — - 
railways  to  wit — meant  the  death  of  millions,  from 
starvation,  not  many  years  ago,  in  Shanse ;  while  the 
existence  of  steamers  and  a  trade  nexus  has  enabled 
the  southern  provinces  to  supply  their  deficiencies 
more  than  once  lately,  under  similar  conditions,  from 
the  surplus  rice  of  Cochin  China  and  Siam. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  a  contrast  has  been  drawn 
between  European  and  Chinese  civilisation,  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  former  ;  but  it  is  a  literary  tour  de 
force  which  requires,  in  fairness,  a  reasonably  just  pre¬ 
sentment  of  both  sides.  Juvenal  found  a  good  deal 
that  was  unlovely  in  Rome,  but  he  did  not  attempt  to 
deepen  the  contrast  by  placing  Scythia  on  an  imaginary 
pinnacle  of  excellence.  The  adoption  of  that  method  in 
the  letters  under  review  has  suggested  an  attempt  to 
redress  the  balance  by  showing  that  the  actual  China 
falls  short  of  perfection  even  after  the  development  of 
a  civilisation  which  has  imposed  upon  Eastern  Asia, 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Jesuit  missionaries  who 
had  left  an  Europe  vastly  different  from  the  Europe 
of  to-day,  and  which  fascinated  Voltaire  among  other 
satirists  who  have  desired  to  flagellate  the  defects  of 
a  society  which  they  knew — without  remembering  that 
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they  were  not  equally  familiar  with  conditions  pre 
vailing  10,000  miles  away. 

Yours  truly, 

R.  S.  Gundry. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RACE  PROBLEMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Canterbury,  5  February,  1901. 

Sir, — I  hope  your  article  on  the  need  of  strengthening 
our  race  in  South  Africa  by  increased  immigration  will 
conduce  to  some  vigorous  action  being  taken  for  that 
purpose.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the 
ignorance  of  the  Boers,  but  those  well-mounted  sharp¬ 
shooters  scattered  over  the  veldt  have  never  been  so 
ignorant  as  our  own  people  as  to  what  constitutes 
military  power  in  that  part  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
humiliating  surprises  of  the  present  war  is  the  frequency 
of  our  soldiers  being  surrounded  and  captured,  after 
the  manner  of  the  foolhardy  adventurers  who  followed 
Dr.  Jameson  five  years  ago.  We  seem  to  be  an  un¬ 
wary  people,  over-confident  in  isolated  weakness,  easily 
circumvented  and  disposed  to  allow  salt  to  be  put  on 
our  tails  not  only  in  war  but  in  the  field  of  industrial 
competition.  The  disbanded  Ironsides  that  Cromwell 
planted  on  vacated  lands  in  Tipperary  with  the  view  to 
Anglicise  the  country,  were,  like  the  earlier  Norman 
settlers,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  completely 
absorbed  in  the  native  population.  After  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  Canadian  rebellion,  a  number  of  soldiers, 
settled  with  a  similar  object  in  the  Lower  Province, 
became  the  parents  of  children  who  spoke  the  language 
of  the  country  and  soon  got  to  consider  themselves 
French.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  proposed 
military  settlements  in  South  Africa  will  lead  to  the 
same  unsatisfactory  results  (especially  if  the  men  mate 
with  Dutch  Delilahs)  unless  they  are  formed  on  a 
larger  scale  and  under  much  better  supervision. 

A  considerable  number  of  our  colonists  in  South 
Africa  have  been  converted  by  marriage  into  Boers 
and  their  children  have  fought  against  us  in  the  present 
war.  We  ought  to  make  ourselves  strong  enough  to 
reverse  this  annexation  process  and  gradually  encompass 
and  assimilate  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  community. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  when  Dutch  settlers 
were  established  in  considerable  strength  on  the 
Hudson  river,  our  own  colonists  from  Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  flocked  into  the  territory 
in  such  numbers  that  the  sons  of  Holland  were  at  length 
thoroughly  Anglicised.  Such  an  absorption  could  not 
be  so  readily  effected  in  South  Africa,  as  we  had  no 
adjacent  colonies  there  to  contribute  a  ready  influx  of 
population,  but  it  might  still  have  been  accomplished  by 
a  well-directed  scheme  of  State  colonisation.  In  1820 
the  Government  actually  made  a  fair  start  towards  this 
end  by  sending  to  Algoa  Bay  4,000  agricultural  settlers 
at  a  cost  of  ,£50,000.  It  would  have  been  good 
economy  to  have  spent  fifty  millions  in  the  same  way,  for 
in  that  case  we  should  not  have  wanted  a  single  soldier 
in  South  Africa  to  help  maintain  our  ascendency,  and 
should  have  escaped  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  the 
present  war.  Very  little,  however,  has  been  done  since 
in  the  way  of  associated  colonisation  ;  the  majority  of  the 
voluntary  emigrants  who  have  gone  to  the  Cape  of  late 
years  have  been  young  single  men  dreaming  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  or  shopkeepers  and  artisans  accustomed  to 
an  urban  life,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  establish  large 
farms  in  the  Dutch  fashion  and  make  tracts  of  wild 
land  productive. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  our  present  relative 
weakness  in  South  Africa  is  the  mistaken  preference 
which  has  been  shown  for  black  labour  on  the  score  of 
cheapness,  so  that  good  agricultural  hands  proceeding 
there  have  for  a  long  time  past  found  scarcely  any  demand 
for  their  services.  The  black  and  the  white  races  are 
so  incompatible  that  they  cannot  live  together  in  amity 
as  citizens  and  amalgamate  to  their  mutual  profit,  and 
they  would  hardly  be  encouraged  to  make  the  attempt 
by  anyone  acquainted  with  mongrel  populations,  and 
the  unhappy  condition  of  society  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  true  home  of  the  blacks  is  the  great  Central 
African  region  to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  where 


there  is  room  for  two  or  three  hundred  millions  to 
flourish,  and  they  may  count  on  being  protected  by  the 
climate  from  white  competition.  All  the  temperate! 
region  to  the  south  of  that  river  is  wanted  as  a  field  of 
colonisation  for  Europeans,  and  one  of  the  causes  of 
there  being  so  little  sympathy  with  us  in  the  present 
struggle  is,  that  our  people  have  attempted  to  establish- 
themselves  there  as  an  aristocracy  among  blacks, 
instead  of  converting  the  territory  into  a  white  man’s; 
country.  It  has  been  a  sad  mistake  on  our  part  ;  this- 
war  has  resulted  from  it,  and  our  Kaffir  peasantry  that 
we  have  carefully  nursed  and  continually  championed 
against  the  Dutch,  are  not  able  to  requite  us  with  any/ 
military  service.  Under  good  management  the  two* 
European  races  should  have  been  now  well  united  and 
working  in  accord,  with  the  blacks  gradually  retiring 
before  them.  Instead  of  this,  they  are  doing  their  best: 
to  cripple  and  exhaust  one  another  in  deadly  conflict, 
while  the  blacks  look  on  as  amused  spectators,  and 
things  are  being  put  in  train  for  a  future  race  struggle' 
on  a  large  scale  between  blacks  and  whites.  It  should- 
be  our  constant  aim  to  make  South  Africa  not  an 
imitation  of  the  Southern  States,  nor  yet  another  India,, 
but  a  second  Australia,  capable  of  sustaining  a  like- 
powerful  and  prosperous  English-speaking  community.  : 

Yours  truly,  - 

John  Vickers.  > 


FROM  IMPRESSIONISM  TO  THE  SPECTRAL 
PALETTE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Tyn-y-Groes,  Tal-y-Cafn,  R.S.O.,  N.  Wales.,  ; 

Sir, — In  answer  to  my  letter  on  Impressionism 
D.  S.  M.  boldly  attacks  the  Spectral  Palette,  questions 
the  logic  of  the  theory,  and  the  practice  based  upon  it ; 
he  admits  that  the  ground  is  slippery,  then  enters  a 
maze  where  it  may  not  always  be  necessary  to  follow, 
such  a  course  being  rather  discursive  than  progressive. 
The  difficulties  he  mentions  taken  seriatim  are  as, 
follows  : — ■ 

1.  Because  experimenters  differ  slightly  as  to  the 
exact  point  in  the  spectrum  that  is  to  be  classified  as 
the  normal  green,  the  palette  is  at  a  disadvantage. 

2.  That  we  cannot  match  with  pigment  the  pitch  of 
illumination  in  the  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

3.  That  white  light  mixed  with  a  colour  gives  not  a 
higher  tone  of  that  colour  but  alters  its  hue. 

4.  That  the  mixture  of  coloured  light  is  not  the  same 
as  the  mixture  of  coloured  pigments. 

Most  of  the  points  have  been  treated  already  in 
various  works.  However,  accepting  the  term  spectral 
palette  for  one  based  upon  the  results  of  discoveries' 
in  the  analysis  of  the  solar  spectrum,  this  palette  should 
be  understood  to  contain  not  three  primary  colours  but 
six.  Since  a  fallacious  analogy  of  the  planets  and  the 
musical  scale  has  been  hinted,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  explain  how  the  six  are  determined. 

A  beam  of  sunlight  falling  obliquely  on  a  prism  having 
a  refracting  angle  of  6o°  throws  on  a  screen  at  a  given 
distance  a  vertical  rainbow  band  of  coloured  rays, 
violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red,  which  rays 
cannot  further  be  decomposed  or  separated  into  other' 
kinds  of  colour. 

Turning  to  the  objections  tabulated,  it  can  be  shown 
that  a  slight  difference  as  to  which  band  of  any' 
colour  in  the  spectrum  is  to  be  regarded  as  normal, 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  painter— green  being  men-, 
tioned,  in  preference  to  what  is  known  in  England  as 
emerald  green* — H  would  suggest  Newman’s  pale 
cobalt  green  for  the  lightest,  and  transparent  oxide  of 
chromium,  or  Edouard’s  vert  de  cobalt  for  the  darkest^ 
band.  These  give  a  range  more  than  sufficient  for  all 
purposes,  if  the  normal  band  of  green  be  ultimately  de-’ 
cided  for  convenience  to  be  nearer  the  yellow  part  of 
the  spectrum,  it  does  not  matter  with  the  magnificent 
yellows  barium  chromate  and  cadmium  in  use. 

That  the  pitch  of  illumination  of  the  colours  of  tjie 

- 1 — TTTi  TTr  1 

*  English  emerald  green  and  chromates  of  lead  or  chromes  are  con¬ 
demned  by  chemists  not  for  their  colour,  which  is  excellent, ,l?ut  for 
reasons  sufficiently  well  known. 
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spectrum  cannot  be  matched  by  pigments  is  another 
way  of  saying  that  reflected  and  partially  absorbed 
light  is  not  as  brilliant  as  more  direct  light,  when  we 
remember  that  pictures  are  not  used  as  lamps,  nor  for 
purposes  of  giving  light  except  in  a  metaphorical  sense 
no  difficulty  arises  here.  Light  being  invisible  we  are 
conscious  of  its  appearance  by  what  interferes  with  it, 
or  its  reflection  from  objects  upon  which  it  falls,  so 
that  whether  it  be  atmospheric  moisture  and  dust,  or 
clouds  or  the  green  foliage  mentioned,  painting  occu¬ 
pies  itself  with  the  representation  of  the  appearance  of 
objects  as  they  absorb,  interfere  with,  and  reflect  light, 
which  is  exactly  the  performance  of  pigments  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  painter.* 

That  white  mixed  with  a  colour  does  not  heighten 
its  tone  but  alters  its  hue  is  not  an  argument  against 
the  spectral  palette.  The  same  thing  happens  in  Nature, 
beyond  a  certain  point  increased  illumination  leads  to 
whiteness  in  opaque  bodies.  To  remedy  loss  of  hue 
Chevreul’s  law  of  simultaneous  contrast  should  be 
studied. 

That  the  mixture  of  coloured  lights  is  not  the  same 
as  the  mixture  of  coloured  pigments  is  a  fact  that  has 
been  of  great  use  in  establishing  the  pigments  of  the 
spectral  palette,  and  need  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
the  argument  ;  a  painting  is  not  an  arrangement  of 
coloured  lights  :  a  stained-glass  window  might  be  said 
to  be,  although  the  angles  at  which  the  pieces  of  glass 
are  placed  do  not  cause  the  various  lights  to  mix. 
We  may  obtain  similar  optical  sensations  with  the 
mixture  of  red  and  yellow  that  we  do  with  orange, 
yet  analysis  proves  orange  to  have  a  definite  wave 
length,  a  theory  of  three  primary  optical  sensations 
differs  from  a  theory  of  th  ee  primary  colours.  In  the 
bibliography  of  the  question  one  is  at  a  disadvantage 
in  a  comparatively  remote  district  chosen  for  its  light, 
and  colour,  and  absence  from  the  atmosphere  of  ochre 
and  umber  habitual  to  Londoners.  I  thank  D.  S.  M.  for 
the  date  of  Chevreul’s  first  lecture  and  am  glad  to  find 
in  writing  from  memory  I  had  understated  my  case. 
While  working  for  some  years  among  impressionists 
in  France  I  heard  frequent  allusions  to  Chevreul’s 
“  Contraste  Simultane  des  Couleurs.”  I  read  it  then 
as  providing  the  elementary  principles  of  impressionism  ; 
unfortunately  I  have  not  my  original  French  edition, 
but  since  writing  I  have  obtained  an  English  edition  of 
his  work  published  in  1859.  On  p.  89  §  320  I  find, 
“The  painter  knowing  that  the  impression  of  one 
colour  beside  another  is  the  result  of  the  mixture  of 
the  first  with  the  complementary  of  the  second  has 
only  to  estimate  mentally  the  intensity  of  the  influence 
of  his  complementary,”  &c.,  &c. 

I  do  not  agree  with  D.  S.  M.  that  Mr.  Ogden  N. 
Rood  affected  the  Pointillists  ;  his  book  on  colour  was 
more  in  the  hands  of  those  interested  in  theory  than 
practice.  I  have  never  heard  a  French  painter  or 
colourman  mention  Rood  though  I  have  heard  them 
mention  Professor  A.  H.  Church’s  works  both  on 
chemistry  of  paints  and  colour.  Monet,  Manet  and 
others  were  both  doing  impressionist  work  before 
1879-81.  The  practice  and  theory  of  Pointillisme 
would  demand  a  special  article.  Impressionism  in 
France  had  by  the  time  I  ceased  visiting  France  as 
a  student  passed  through  the  phases  of  luminism, 
vibration,  pointillisme,  independence  and  neo-impres¬ 
sionism,  all  comparatively  short-lived  extreme  phases. 
The  great  triumph  of  the  effect  of  its  principles  was 
made  manifest  in  an  unintentional  way  by  the  housing 
of  the  two  Salons  under  one  roof  on  the  removal  of 
the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie  in  preparation  for  the  recent 
Exhibition.  As  D.  S.  M.  suggested  in  a  former  article 
entitled  “Smooth  History”  there  are  many  men  who 
influenced  the  movement  who  did  not  “win  to  light,” 
in  the  sense  that  they  have  not  yet  been  discovered  by 
English  galleries  or  dealers,  although  they  hold  quite 
definite  positions  among  French  painters. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  H.  Friswell. 

[D.  S.  M.  discusses  Mr.  Friswell’s  letter  on  p.  233. 
Ed.  S.R.] 

*  For  pigments  contained  in  foliage  and  Nature  generally  see 
New  bigin’s  “  Colour  in  Nature  ”  (Murray). 


VASHTI. 

O  PALE  moon  fading  in  the  blue  ! 

O  white  dawn-wasted  flower  ! 

Sole  lingering  blossom  of  th’  enwreathed  night 
Spent,  spent  is  all  thy  light, 

And  all  thy  power, 

I  he  flowing  ecstasy  of  light  that  drew 
The  vast  adoring  sea 

In  one  white,  quivering  flame  of  wonder  unto  thee  t 

O  !  if  swift  sorrow  made  thee  pale, 

When,  from  thy  rapt  embrace, 

The  awakening  waters  to  the  young  dawn  turned  ; 
And  all  the  bright  waves  burned 
For  her  fresh  grace, 

Shedding  light  clouds  about  her  as  a  veil ! 

If  this  thy  heart  hath  torn, 

Lean  thou  from  thy  far  woe  unto  my  grief  forlorn. 

P'or  I,  as  thou,  O  sister  moon  ! 

Have  reigned,  a  happy  queen  ; 

A  queen  through  starry  rapturous  night  have  reigned  : 
As  thine  my  light  hath  waned, 

While,  yet,  serene 

I  dreamed  love’s  glittering  night  was  at  the  noon, 
Love,  changing,  fell  from  me, 

As  from  thy  passionate  flame  the  unremembering  sea. 

But  one  brief  hour  from  my  lord’s  sway 
My  beauty  was  withdrawn, 

As  thou,  fair  moon,  thy  snowy  light  dost  shroud 
In  some  wind-sailing  cloud, 

That  hour  the  dawn, 

Breaking  in  beauty,  blossomed  into  day ; 

And  all  my  splendour  paled 

Before  the  glowing  youth  of  her  bright  form  unveiled. 

O  Love  !  O  Love  !  that  couldst  not  hold 

Unfaltering,  through  the  years 

Of  my  frail,  earthly  life,  for  me  his  heart ! 

O  Time  when  thou  didst  part 
Us  without  tears 

So  coldly,  why  didst  thou  not  leave  me  cold  ? 

Still,  still  in  me  at  flood 

The  tide  that  ebbed  in  him  sweeps  surging  through 
my  blood  ! 

And  thou,  O  Oueen  upon  my  throne 
In  bridal  robes  attired  ! 

O  flame  of  gold  where  my  pale  rapture  gleamed  ! 
Hast  thou  all  thy  heart  dreamed, 

Thy  soul  desired  ? 

Dost  thou  remember  one  who  freads  alone 
The  wilderness  of  fear, 

A  wandering,  outcast  queen  by  salt  sea  waters  drear  ?■ 

Yet,  yet  O  waning,  waning  moon  ! 

Though,  in  the  sun’s  bright  blaze 
The  ocean  lies  forgetful  of  thy  light, 

Mysteriously  thy  might 
His  motion  sways  ! 

May  not  Ahazuerus  in  the  noon 
Feel  the  deep  moving  power 

Of  love  that  could  not  die  in  one  disastrous  hour  ? 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  SUPERB  SELBORNE. 

‘  The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne  and 
a  Garden  Kalendar.”  By  the  Reverend  Gilbert 
White.  Edited  by  R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  2  vols. 
London  :  Freemantle.  1901.  ^3. 

HIS  is  by  far  the  handsomest  edition  of  Gilbert 
White’s  “  Selborne  ”  yet  produced.  It  in¬ 
cludes,  besides  the  “  Antiquities,”  a  delightful  garden 
calendar  kept  by  Gilbert  White  and  now  published 
for  the  first  time,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  distinctive  feature  is  the  fancy  work 
of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan.  No  portrait  of  Gilbert  White, 
so  far  as  is  known,  is  in  existence,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Clutterbuck,  in  his  little 
posthumous  work  on  several  Hampshire  parishes,  was 
too  sanguine  in  thinking  that  one  might  yet  be  found. 
Therefore  Mr.  Sullivan  had  to  draw  on  his  imagination 
— which  certainly  did  not  fail  him.  Mr.  Sullivan 
is  a  fine  draughtsman,  and  his  black  and  white  work  in 
these  volumes  is  bold  and  full  of  spirit  and  gaiety, 
though  we  cannot  say  he  has  drawn  the  Gilbert  White 
we  pictured  in  childhood  and  have  preserved  in  its 
freshness  ever  since.  Yet  we  are  not  shocked  as  we 
turn  over  these  pages,  and  see  the  Gilbert  White  of 
Mr.  Sullivan’s  playful  fancy  watering  his  garden,  shoot¬ 
ing  his  partridges — or  stone  curlews — and  criticising 
his  port,  because  there  is  no  sense  of  disillusion  what¬ 
ever.  Now  if  Mr.  Sullivan  had  been  able  to  sketch  the 
man  and  his  doings,  as  they  actually  were,  then — who 
knows  ? — there  might  have  been  some  disillusion  in 
store  for  us.  Charming  as  Selborne  in  its  surround¬ 
ings  is,  there  is  disillusion  for  some  who  visit  it  now 
for  the  first  time,  and  sorrow  over  its  several  ugly 
new  red  brick  buildings  and  garish  village  stores  : 
just  as  there  is  for  those  who  visit  Coate  for  the 
first  time  after  reading  the  immortal  works  of  one 
who  did  not  in  the  least  degree  resemble  Gilbert 
White,  but  who  is  constantly  classed  with  him  by  the 
slipshod  critic.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  given  free  play  to 
his  fancy  in  drawing  Gilbert  White  :  we  shall  dare  the 
thunder  of  Professor  Newton  and  try  and  imagine 
what  White  would  have  said  of  such  a  work  as  this. 
We  make  no  doubt  that,  had  it  been  produced 
in  London  in  his  day,  he  would,  if  necessary,  have 
made  a  point  of  posting  to  town  to  see  it.  There 
would  have  been  an  account  of  the  book  in  one  of  the 
letters  to  Pennant  or  Barrington.  “Being  lately  in 
London,  I  was  carried  by  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of 
fortune,  to  the  premises  which  Mr.  Freemantle,  the 
publisher,  has  made  him  in  Piccadilly.  Here  my  friend 
purchased  and  brought  back  for  our  joint  delectation 
the  two  great  volumes  of  a  book  the  fame  of  which  has 
been  much  noised  abroad  for  a  great  while  past.  You 
will,  I  think,  be  interested  to  hear  that  this  is  no  other 
than  an  account  of  the  nat  :  hist  :  and  the  antiquities  of 
this  very  parish,  and  written  by  one  who  bore  my 
own  humble  name.  Who  would  have  supposed  that 
a  work  of  this  character  could  ever  appear  in  so 
many  editions,  and  these  so  splendidly  embellished  ? 
We  live  in  a  startling  age  indeed  !  I  have  since 
had  the  opportunity  to  examine  this  remarkable  work 
more  closely,  and  find  that  it  steadily  improves  on 
acquaintance  :  so  much  so,  that  I  venture  to  think  it  a 
work  not  unworthy  the  notice  of  an  accomplished 
gentleman  and  candid  naturalist  like  yourself.  The 
language  is  accurate,  and  the  quotations  are  quite 
exquisite.  I  am  persuaded  you  will,  in  particular, 
derive  a  fund  of  amusement  from  the  pictures  which 
are  a  very  lively  performance.  Having  been  at  one 
time  a  follower  ot  the  chase  myself  I  have  viewed 
with  special  interest  the  picture  of  the  author  partridge¬ 
shooting.  It  would  be  curious  to  learn  whence  our 
ingenious  artist  derived  his  ideas  of  the  fowling-piece  of 
the  period.  I  am  submitting  this  matter  to  a  neighbour 
of  mine,  who  has  a  vast  assortment  of  firearms,  and 
who,  as  I  informed  you  lately,  brought  his  swivel  guns 
to  the  Alcove  on  Selborne  Hanger,  where  the  echoes  and 
repercussions  caused  by  their  discharges  amazed  the 
population.  His  report  I  shall  hope  to  submit  to 
you.  A  gardener  myself,  though,  I  profess,  but  an 
amateur,  I  have  also  been  diverted  by  the  picture  Mr. 
Sullivan  has  drawn  of  the  author  watering  his  parched 


vegetables  during  an.  uncommon  severe  drought  ir> 
March  :  and  I  am  resolved  to  discover  the  names  of 
those  remarkable  trees  which  w'ere  so  forward  in  their 
foliage  for  the  time  of  year.  I  conclude,  Sir,  your 
most  obliged  servant,  Gil.  White.  P.S. — I  beg  you  to 
notice  that  the  author  of  the  aforesaid  book,  a  most 
conscientious  clergyman  as  he  was  a  most  gentle¬ 
manlike  man,  confesses  without  shame  that  he  was 
enamoured  of  field  diversions  at  one  period  of  his  life. 
Yet  Mr.  Arthur  Young — the  same  who  described  a 
neighbouring  vale  between  Alton  and  Farnham  as 
the  finest  ten  miles  in  England — has  lately,  in  one  of 
the  books  he  writes,  I  am  informed  for  a  livelihood,, 
decried  the  English  clergymen  who  follow  the  chase, 
even  holding  them  up  as  a  body  to  odium.  Our 
little  village  could  afford  at  least  one  illustration  not  at 
all  favourable  to  this  gentleman’s  view.” 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  fancy  drawings  of  White  and  of  rural 
life  in  White’s  day  and  the  Garden  Calendar  are  the 
two  most  striking  of  the  novel  features  of  this  edition. 
Dean  Hole  supplies  a  foreword  to  the  Calendar. 
White’s  minute  precision  is  scarcely  of  a  kind  to  fit 
in  perfectly  with  Dean  Hole’s  full-blooded  style. 
Still  there  is  a  swing  and  energy  in  this  introduction 
that  afford  an  interesting  contrast  to  White’s  way, 
and  the  Dean  has  here,  as  usual,  something  joyous  and 
fresh  to  say  about  gardening.  It  is  surprising  that 
this  calendar  has  not  found  its  way  into  print  before  now. 
We  object  greatly  to  the  fashion  of  dragging  forth  for 
publication  every  literary  shred  and  scrap  of  famous 
authors :  it  is  far  worse  to  do  this  in  one’s  greed 
or  indiscretion  than  to  speak  something  not  good  of  the 
dead.  We  have  had  far  too  much  of  this  sort  of  literary, 
body-snatching  of  late,  as  witness  the  disinterment 
of  trifles  scribbled  by  FitzGerald  and  others.  But  this 
long-overlooked  Garden  Calendar  was  a  real  find,  and 
the  editor,  Mr.  Bowdler  Sharpe,  is  heartily  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  thereon.  Mr.  Sharpe  has  also  been  most 
careful  with  the  text,  has  given  many  interesting  notes 
and  an  admirable  index.  We  cannot  congratulate  Mr. 
Sharpe  for  scoffing  at  an  unnamed  previous  editor  who* 
stayed  weeks  in  Selborne  and  yet  failed  to  master  the 
Hampshire  dialect.  He  should  know  that  people  quite 
as  intelligent  as  himself  have  stayed  in  all  parts  of 
Hampshire  for,  not  weeks,  but  years  and  yet  “  not 
mastered  the  Hampshire  dialect.”  Nor  can  we  con¬ 
gratulate  him  on  his  use  of  the  word  “  edifice  ”  for 
“  house  :  ”  three  “  houses  ”  in  one  sentence  are  better 
than  two  “  houses”  and  one  “edifice.”  White  might 
have  used  “edifice”  for  “  house  very  likely  he  did, 
and  very  likely  Scott  did  so  too  ;  but  what  they  could  do  in 
their  day  we  cannot  in  ours  :  the  printer’s  reader  should 
query  such  words  as  “  proceed,”  “  peruse,”  “  edifice,” 
“structure.”  We  mention  this  matter,  because  as 
White  himself  was  so  eminently  a  man  of  letters,  his 
editors  cannot  be  too  careful  of  their  style  in  introducing 
his  book.  With  a  few  minor  reservations  of  this  kind 
we  may  sincerely  congratulate  Mr.  Sharpe  on  his  work 
as  a  whole.  It  is  conscientious  almost  to  a  fault.  He 
has  not  spent  his  hours  about  the  hollow  lanes,  the 
Lythe,  the  Common — where  last  summer  to  our  joy  we 
found  for  the  first  time  the  violet  helleborine  just  coming 
out — and  the  Hanger,  for  nothing.  He  has  roamed  the 
pleasant  land,  as  have  not  a  few  of  us,  being  in  spirit 
with  Gilbert  White,  upraised  above  the  sordid  cares  of 
life,  greatly  content  with  the  beauty  and  deep  quiet  of 
this  corner  of  one  of  the  fairest  of  England’s  shires. 


A  HANDBOOK  TO  THE  DRAMA. 

“  Le  Theatre  Franqais  et  Anglais  :  ses  Origines- 
Grecques  et  Latines  (Drame,  Com^die,  Sctbne  et 
Acteurs).”  Par  Charles  Hastings.  Paris  :  Firmin- 
Didot.  1901. 

R.  HASTINGS  tells  us  that  he  aims  rather  at 
giving  a  chronicle  than  a  criticism,  and  he  has 
kept  his  word.  His  book  is  full  of  facts,  and  for  the 
most  part  these  facts  seem  to  be  accurate  ;  but  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  any  critical  sense,  of  any  point  of  view, 
of  any  originality  of  attitude  or  treatment,  renders  it 
no  more  than  a  dry  handbook  at  the  best.  And 
it  is  not  only  dry  and  meagre,  but  superficial.  In 
the  list  of  authors  consulted  we  fail  to  find  some  of 
the  standard  books  on  the  ancient  and  modern- 
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theatre,  and  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  such  entries 
as:  “‘La  Religion  dans  la  Comedie  grecque,’  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes ,  t.  xxx.,  1878,”  “‘The  Works 
of  Thomas  Middleton,’  The  Gentleman' s  Magazine , 
Dec.  1840,”  and  the  like.  Mr.  Hastings  begins  at 
the  very  beginning,  with  Phrynichus  and  Pratinas  ;  but 
he  has  nothing  of  consequence  to  tell  us  of  Phrynichus 
or  of  Pratinas.  Of  Hischylus  he  has  nothing  more 
significant  to  say  than  this  :  “  Le  grand  critique 

allemand  Schlegel  reconnait  que  le  style  d’Eschyle  est 
plein  de  majestd,  mais  il  lui  reproche  d’etre  parfois  trop 
sdv&re  et  meme  trop  dur.”  He  gives  three  or  four 
pages  to  Marlowe,  whose  importance  he  thoroughly 
realises,  but  no  one  would  understand  from  those 
pages  what  kind  of  a  dramatist  Marlowe  was.  “  Ses 
personnages  sont  le  produit  de  son  imagination  et  non 
le  fruit  d’une  dtude  d’observation.  Ce  sont  de  pures 
conceptions  ideales  mises  en  drame.”  Does  that  tell 
one  very  much  about  Marlowe?  And  have  we  learnt 
very  much  more  when  we  are  told  that  he  was  lacking 
in  humour,  and  could  not  draw  a  woman’s  character, 
“  et,  4  ce  double  point  de  vue,  il  est  bien  au-dessous 
de  Shakespeare,  dont  le  g^nie  s’est  particulierement 
affirmd  dans  l’un  comme  dans  l’autre  cas  ”  ?  In 
the  seven  lines  on  Webster,  “The  White  Devil” 
is  not  even  mentioned,  though  “  Appius  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  ”  is  ;  Ford,  we  are  told,  “s’est  surtout  illustr6 
par  sa  tragedie  ‘  Perkin  Warbeck  ’  ;  ”  “  The  Witch  of 
Edmonton  ;  ”  in  which  he  had  probably  very  little 
share,  is  eulogised,  and  “The  Broken  Heart”  and 
“ ’Tis  Pity”  are  entirely  overlooked.  In  the  account 
of  Massinger,  which  greatly  over-estimates  the  reli¬ 
gious  character  of  his  plays,  and  does  no  sort  of  justice 
to  his  really  fine  work  of  a  soberly  romantic  kind, 
“  The  City  Madam  ”  is  translated  “  La  cite  Madame  ;  ” 
while  on  the  next  page  Shirley’s  “St.  Patrick  for 
Ireland”  is  translated  “Saint  Patrick  d’lrlande.” 
When  “The  Queen’s  Arcadia”  of  Daniel  is  referred 
to  as  “  un  drame  pastoral  c^Rbre,”  one  wonders 
what  Mr.  Hastings  means  by  “  ceEbre  ;  ”  as,  when 
he  names  “  MM.  Forbes  Robertson,  Tree,  Wilson 
Barrett  et  Benson”  as  Shakespearean  actors  “  de 
grand  talent,”  one  wonders  what  amount  of  elasticity 
he  gives  to  that  description.  There  is  an  enthusiastic 
eulogy  of  the  plays  of  M.  Sardou,  who  writes  an  intro¬ 
ductory  letter  to  the  book,  and  a  more  concise  but  not  less 
flattering  commendation  of  the  plays  of  M.  de  Bornier, 
who  writes  a  polite  letter  quoted  in  the  preface.  Just  as 
much  space  is  given  to  M.  de  Bornier  as  to  Alexandre 
D  umas  fils,  and  three  times  as  much  space  to  M.  Sardou. 

Mr.  Hastings  tells  us  that  he  has  written  his  book 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  some  day  find  its  place  as  a 
manual  of  dramatic  history  in  some  school  or  university 
course.  He  asks,  not  unreasonably,  why  the  history 
of  the  stage  is  not  treated  as  seriously  as  the  history 
of  literature.  If  a  chair  of  dramatic  literature  should 
be  founded  in  any  English  or  French  university,  Mr. 
Hastings’  book  will  be  of  the  greatest  value.  But  is  it 
not  a  little  too  definitely  calculated  for  such  a  purpose, 
which  is,  to  say  the  least,  somewhat  unlikely  to  be 
immediately  realised  ?  It  is  a  school-book,  and  nothing 
but  a  school-book,  and  a  school-book  for  which 
there  is  no  demand.  It  is  not  a  book  that  one  can  read 
with  any  pleasure,  and  it  does  not  go  far  enough  or 
deep  enough  to  be  worth  consulting  on  any  doubtful 
point.  There  may  be  some  people  who  will  be  glad  to 
pick  up  a  few  scraps  of  information  about  Plautus  and 
Gamier  and  Greene  out  of  the  same  book  ;  and  who  will  be 
interested  to  find  the  Guildhall  Masque  already  a  matter 
of  history.  Such  readers  may  even  find  some  novelty 
in  statements  like  :  “Corneille  avait  peint  les  hommes 
tels  qu’ils  devraient  etre,  Racine  les  peignit  tel  qu’ils 
sont or,  on  Moli^re’s  comedies:  “  Ces  pieces  n’ont 
point  cessd  d’etre  representees  jusqu’4  nos  jours  et 
obtiennent  toujours  le  meme  succes  aupres  du  public  de 
la  Comedie-Frangaise.” 


ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE. 

’“Studies  Scientific  and  Social.”  By  A.  R.  Wallace. 
2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan.  1900.  185-. 

ANY  will  be  glad  to  have  these  contributions  to 
the  periodicals  of  the  past  thirty-five  years, 
revised  and  re-issued  in  this  permanent  form,  since  not 


only  is  each  interesting  of  itself,  but  their  assemblage 
conjures  up  a  picture  of  one  of  the  remarkable  person¬ 
alities  of  “  the  Wonderful  Century.”  With  no  less 
pleasure  than  formerly  we  read  such  essays  as  thos'e 
on  the  Permanence  of  Oceanic  Basins  (“Natural 
Science  ”),  the  Origin  of  Species  and  Genera  (“  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century”),  Human  Selection  (“Fortnightly 
Review”),  and  How  to  Nationalise  the  Land  (“Con¬ 
temporary  Review  ”)  ;  but  when  we  see  them  gathered 
under  the  name  of  a  single  author,  we  think  perhaps 
less  of  their  varied  subjects  than  what  manner  of  man 
he  may  be  that  can  thus  turn  from  “  teeth  ”  to  “true 
marriage,”  from  “valleys”  to  “variability,”  from 
“forests”  to  “  free  trade,”  and  from  “sportsmen”  to 
“  spiritualists.” 

A  breadth  of  interest  is  obvious  ;  yet  not  a  catholicity. 
Mr.  Wallace  may,  of  course,  have  the  deepest  feeling 
for  art  and  literature,  but  neither  their  technique  nor 
their  imaginings  incite  his  pen,  while  they  were  equally 
absent  from  his  appreciation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Metaphysical  questions  too  appear  not  to  trouble  him. 
He  takes  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  human  life  as 
they  present  themselves  to  him,  quite  simply,  and  in  an 
honest  straightforward  way  he  examines  their  relations 
and  their  causes.  Within  these  limits  there  is  abun¬ 
dance  of  choice,  without  any  need  to  soar  beyond  the 
intelligence  of  the  average  reader.  None  the  less  is  it 
a  virtue  in  our  author  that,  whatever  his  subject,  he 
can  always  arouse  interest.  This  he  effects  not  by  any 
distinction  or  picturesqueness  of  style  or  by  any 
vividness  of  presentation,  so  much  as  by  simplicity  and 
sincerity  of  treatment.  The  “  momentary  fires  ”  of  wit 
are  replaced  by  a  calm  illumination  of  the  whole. 
There  is  never  any  excuse  for  not  understanding 
Mr.  Wallace.  The  fault,  if  any,  lies  rather  in  too 
much  explanation  ;  but  in  a  collection  of  independent 
articles  repetition  is  almost  unavoidable 

An  essential  element  of  Mr.  Wallace’s  lucidity  is  his 
logical  mpthod,  which  moreover  begets  confidence. 
Only  it  must  be  remembered  that  logic,  no  less  than 
mathematics,  is  like  a  mill  :  what  comes  out  depends 
on  what  you  put  in.  Thus,  in  the  arguments  on 
organic  evolution  and  the  utility  of  specific  characters, 
would  the  same  conclusions  have  followed  had  some  of 
the  lower  invertebrates  been  brought  into  the  discussion 
along  with  “the  higher  animals”?  The  theory  of 
“  recognition  marks,”  at  all  events,  can  scarcely  apply 
to  creatures  without  eyes  :  while  the  evolution  of 
ammonites,  for  instance,  is  so  strangely  consonant 
with  the  laws  of  growth  that  “  the  distinction 
between  specific  and  developmental  characters  ”  is 
reduced  to  vanishing  point.  But,  to  do  Mr.  Wallace 
justice,  he  does  not  shrink  from  labour  in  obtaining  his 
facts  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  facts  that  he  has  found, 
he  has  changed  his  views  on  subjects  of  such  importance 
as  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world.  A  keenness  in 
the  search  for  facts  and  a  resoluteness  in  drawing 
inferences  from  them  are  two  qualities  of  the  truly 
scientific  mind  ;  but  there  are  also  needed  a  rigid  logic 
and  a  delicate  criticism.  It  is  chiefly  from  differences 
in  the  valuation  of  facts  that  differences  of  opinion 
arise.  Mr.  Wallace  endeavours,  at  any  rate,  to  pierce 
back  to  the  root  of  things,  to  the  fundamental  cause, 
and  in  the  analysis  of  the  problems  discussed  his 
faculty  of  discrimination  is  always  in  evidence.  No¬ 
where  is  this  seen  to  more  advantage  than  in  his 
remarkable  economic  studies  on  the  Depression  of 
Trade,  and  the  Social  Quagmire. 

Seeking  some  underlying  connexion  between  the 
scientific  and  the  social  studies,  we  may  find  it  in  a 
parallel  between  heredity  as  a  physiological,  and  heredity 
as  an  economic,  principle.  A  fighter  for  the  non-inheri¬ 
tance  of  all  physical  characters  acquired  by  the  parents 
during  their  lifetime,  a  believer  in  progress  solely 
through  the  selective  action  of  the  environment  on  the 
crowd  of  individuals,  Mr.  Wallace  comes  naturally  to 
oppose  the  inheritance  of  material  property  and  to 
demand  that  the  hardships  and  the  benefits  of  the 
social  world  shall  meet  all  individuals  alike,  so  that  on 
the  innate  qualities  of  each  shall  depend  his  prosperity 
and  the  reproduction  of  his  kind.  The  parallel  is  not 
urged  as  an  argument,  even  the  analogy  is  scarcely 
alluded  to,  for  the  coincidence  is  perhaps  not  logical 
but  psychological.  The  sets  of  facts  are  different  and 
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are  investigated  independently  ;  but  the  inquiring  mind 
is  one,  and  its  conclusions  in  the  latter  case  uncon¬ 
sciously  harmonise  wiih  those  in  the  former. 

Let  not  a  previous  remark  be  held  to  imply  that 
Mr.  Wallace  has  no  imagination.  On  the  contrary, 
originality  and  ingenuity  are  among  his  most  salient 
characteristics.  As  his  scientific  friends  know,  he  has 
always  some  way  out  of  a  difficulty,  some  valuable 
suggestion  of  method,  or  some  ready  explanation  of  an 
enigma.  It  is,  for  example,  notoriously  difficult  to 
prove  the  transmission  or  non-transmission  of  the 
direct  effects  of  environment  on  the  individual,  since  all 
the  evidence  is  capable  of  two  interpretations  ;  but  if 
this  question  is  ever  to  be  settled  by  experiment,  then 
no  better  method  could  be  devised  than  that  suggested 
on  page  510  of  the  first  volume,  namely,  the  synchro¬ 
nous  evolution  of  a  carthorse  and  a  racer,  on  the  one 
hand  by  selective  breeding,  on  the  other,  if  possible, 
by  repeated  training  alone. 

But  perhaps  the  most  admired  trait  of  Mr.  Wallace’s 
character  is  his  modesty,  and  of  it  these  volumes 
furnish  many  examples  other  than  the  classical  Darwin 
case.  “  Equality  of  opportunity”  is  his  own  phrase, 
if  not  entirely  his  own  idea,  and  it  forms  the  burden 
of  many  of  his  weightier  essays  ;  yet  from  his  address 
to  the  Spiritualists  you  would  almost  suppose  that  the 
credit  for  it  was  due  to  Mr.  Kidd.  This  is  not  that 
mock  modesty  so  oppressive  in  much  modern  writing. 
Mr.  Wallace  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and 
knows  the  value  of  his  own  opinion  ;  but  his  aim  is  to 
solve  the  problem,  not  to  justify  his  share  in  its  solution. 
There  is  no  uncomfortable  self-repression  in  his  writing, 
rather  an  expansion  of  seif  in  genuine  sympathy  with 
his  subject  and  his  readers.  His  modesty  is  but  one 
facet  of  a  thoroughly  altruistic  temperament :  so  imbued 
is  he  with  the  love  of  truth,  of  right,  and  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  that  when  he  is  most  lost  in  his  discourse  then 
exactly  it  is  that  we  come  nearest  to  the  man  himself. 


A  DIET  OF  ANGELS’  BREAD. 

“Readings  on  the  Paradiso  of  Dante.”  By  the  Hon. 

William  Warren  Vernon.  London  :  Macmillan. 

I9OO.  215'. 

“  The  Life  of  Dante.”  By  Paget  Toynbee.  London: 

Methuen.  1900.  35.  6 d. 

T7ROM  year  to  year,  as  the  treatises  written  in  all 
J-  tongues  to  elucidate  the  works  of  Dante  multiply 
in  number,  one  feels  the  more  surprise  that  a  demand 
exists  for  so  much  literature  on  a  subject  surrounded 
with  many  difficulties  of  comprehension.  Some  of 
these  works  are  of  course  designed  to  satisfy  the 
passing  curiosity  of  the  tourist  or  idle  reader,  caring 
only  to  know  the  external  facts  about  this  great 
and  passionate  spirit,  but  a  far  larger  part  are  to  be 
ranked  as  efforts  more  or  less  thoughtful  to  appreciate 
his  ideas  and  to  place  within  the  reach  of  the  hasty 
modern  world  that  diet  of  the  bread  of  angels  which 
he  himself  thought  would  have  savour  only  for 
a  few. 

It  would  appear  that  he  was  wrong.  The  “  Divina 
Commedia”  speaks  yearly  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  are  drawn  to  it  in  all  sincerity, 
some  by  its  fierce  humanity,  others  by  its  haunting- 
tenderness,  which  has  no  match  in  any  other  writer. 
Some  delight  in  the  curious  detail  with  which  Dante 
paints  the  mediaeval  world,  rotten  with  corruption,  but 
aflame  with  spirituality.  Some,  tired  of  finding  little 
law  and  no  order  in  the  modern  world,  take  wistful 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  that  great  scheme  of 
monarchy  which  linked  heaven  to  earth,  and  set  every 
worldly  power  in  a  defined  relation  to  its  head.  Finally 
all  alike  rejoice  in  the  vast  range  of  vision  and  in  the 
music  of  a  style  which,  by7  turns  austere  and  exquisite, 
is  at  all  times  able  to  turn  the  craft  of  schoolmen  into 
noble  poetry  or  infuse  vital  interest  into  the  dead 
creeds  of  mediaeval  science.  As  was  said  by  Carducci 
of  the  Canzoni,  Dante’s  verses  have  the  solemn  intona¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalms. 

Of  the  two  books  whose  titles  are  set  forth  above 
one  calls  for  little  comment.  It  is  a  minor  work  by  a 


Dante  scholar  of  high  excellence.  Our  duty  towards  it 
is  performed  when  we  have  congratulated  ourselves 
that  the  general  reader,  who  has  so  often  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  quench  his  thirst  at  muddy  fountains,  has  nOw 
the  chance  of  drinking  from  a  pure  source.  The  book 
in  fact  within  its  small  field  is  masterly.  We  expected 
work  of  no  other  kind  from  Mr.  Paget  Toynbee,  who 
has  proved  repeatedly  that  he  possesses  scholarship 
sufficient  to  attain  the  highest  mark. 

The  other  work  is  of  a  different  scope.  It  is  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  task  which  must  secure  for  Mr.  Vernon  high 
rank  among  the  band  of  scholars  who,  from  the  days  of 
Boccaccio  unto  our  own,  have  lavished  toil  and  learning 
on  what  many  would  call  the  noblest  of  all  poems. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Vernon  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
labour.  We  congratulate  ourselves  still  more  ;  for  it 
would  have  been  regrettable  indeed  if  his  guidance  had 
failed  us  where  we  need  it  most.  If  the  “  Paradiso” 
finds  fewer  readers  than  the  other  two  cantiche,  that 
fact  is  certainly  not  due  to  any  lack  of  beauty  in  the 
final  section  of  the  poem.  Quite  the  contrary  ;  for  in 
the  consummation  of  his  vision  Dante’s  heart  was 
most  engaged,  and  every  quality  of  his  genius  shines  in 
it  more  superbly  than  elsewhere.  The  imagination  is 
no  less  certain  in  its  grasp,  the  tenderness  as  human, 
though  touched  also  with  a  heavenly  purity  ;  the  scorn 
as  fiery,  the  gladness  and  the  light  abounding  through 
all  the  immensities  of  planetary  space.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  many  readers  stop  at  the  threshold  of  the 
“  Paradiso,”  deterred  by  the  “  srnania  del  difficile,” 
the  delight  in  things  hard  to  understand,  which  was  the 
commonest  of  passions  in  Dante’s  day,  and  which 
naturally  finds  more  scope  in  the  “Paradiso”  than 
elsewhere  ;  as  does  also  the  poet’s  subtle  and  elusive 
faculty  of  passing  by  some  quick  spiritual  motion 
from  what  is  real  and  obvious  to  human  sensibilities 
into  the  rare  heights  of  mysticism,  whither  only  winged 
thoughts  can  follow  him.  “Chi  non  s’  impenna  !  ” 
repeats  the  student,  stumbling  among  the  dead  bones 
of  scholastic  creeds  ;  and  vows  that  wings  are  indeed 
wanted  to  surmount  such  obstacles. 

If  Mr.  Vernon  cannot  give  the  student  wings,  he 
can  at  least  relieve  him  of  the  difficulties  through  which 
he  gropes  on  earth,  and  he  does  it  with  singular  tact 
and  delicacy.  To  speak  truth,  it  is  a  perilous  if  a  neces¬ 
sary  thing  for  a  commentator  to  intrude  between  the 
substance  of  the  “  Paradiso  ”  and  the  reader,  to  remind 
him  of  the  high  doctrines  of  theology  when  he  is  gazing 
with  the  poet  on  those  eyes  “  onde  a  pigliarmi  fece 
Amor  la  corda,”  or  to  interrupt  his  contemplation  of 
the  ruby-tinted  splendour  flashing  from  the  cross  of 
warrior  spirits  which  constitute  the  Church  Militant. 
For  the  reader  is  here  face  to  face  with  no  composition 
of  mere  human  subtlety,  no  mere  allegory  which  pleases 
as  much  by  its  ingenuity  as  by  its  beauty,  but  with 
a  real  and  living  vision  in  the  truth  of  which  he  cannot 
but  believe,  so  vivid  is  the  sight  and  so  passionate  the 
faith  with  which  it  is  presented.  An  obtrusive  com¬ 
mentator  would  be  thrust  aside  with  irritation  ;  but 
Mr.  Vernon,  not  once  distracting  the  reader  from  his 
subject,  provides  him  with  a  fellow-pilgrim  as  reverent 
and  eager  as  himself,  and  far  more  learned.  In 
his  company  one  perceives  that  the  subtlest  discussions 
are  not  arid.  Even  the  expositions  of  the  second  and  the 
fourth  cantos,  which  have  daunted  many  students,  prove 
to  be  infused  with  noble  poetry.  The  problems  are  of 
eternal  worth.  Beneath  the  terminology  of  long  dead 
schoolmen  lies  the  living  interest  which  calls  to  our 
hearts  no  less  than  theirs,  and  it  is  nature  which  thrusts 
us  as  it  did  them,  on  from  peak  to  peak. 

It  would  be  futile  to  speak  of  even  this  invaluable 
commentary  as  if  it  were  final.  “  A  questo  segno 
molto  si  mira  e  poco  si  discerne.”  There  will  come 
those  after  us  who  may  gaze  longer  on  this  profound 
poem,  and  distinguish  more  ;  even  as  the  longest 
watcher  from  the  cliff  will  count  most  ships  on  the  dim 
line  where  sea  meets  sky.  But  it  will  be  in  Mr.  Vernon’s 
spirit  that  they  must  approach  their  task  ;  and  they 
must  learn  as  thoroughly  as  he  that  “  amor  e  cor  genti 
son  una  cosa.” 
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WATERLOO  LITERATURE. 

“The  Waterloo  Campaign.”  By  Captain  W.  Siborne. 

Edited  by  Edward  Arber.  London  :  Constable. 

1900.  6.v. 

“  The  Campaign  of  1815.”  By  Judge  Morris.  London: 
Grant  Richards.  1900.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

HE  campaign  of  Waterloo  has  received  more  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  historians  than  any  other  that 
has  taken  place  within  recent  times,  quite  as  much 
owing  to  the  sentiment  and  partisanship  which  it  has 
aroused  as  to  the  lessons  which  it  possesses  for  the 
soldier  and  the  military  student.  In  concentration  of 
time  and  space,  in  the  desperate  nature  of  its  battles 
and  the  greatness  of  the  men  who  decided  them,  the 
story  of  Napoleon’s  last  effort  surpasses  in  dramatic 
intensity  any  of  the  great  feats  of  arms  connected  with 
the  name  of  the  First  Empire,  and  though  as  a  subject 
for  military  study  it  lacks  the  finished  brilliancy  and 
startling  precision  of  some  of  the  Emperor’s  victories, 
the  day  of  Austerlitz,  the  five  days  of  Ratisbon,  the 
wonderful  campaign  of  Italy  and  the  final  struggle  in 
the  plains  of  Champagne,  it  has  tempted  a  crowd  of 
able  writers  to  devote  their  knowledge  and  experience 
to  the  unravelling  of  its  mystery.  Again  and  again 
have  men  put  the  question,  How  was  it  that  the  greatest 
soldier  of  modern  times  was  hopelessly  beaten  by 
antagonists  admittedly  inferior  to  himself  in  grasp  of 
principle  and  in  vigour  of  execution?  That  question 
still  lacks  a  complete  answer.  Eighty-five  years  have 
passed  since  Waterloo  was  fought,  and  the  final  verdict 
of  history  has  still  to  be  given,  for  no  one  as  yet  has 
been  able  adequately  to  measure  the  depth  and  height 
of  that  extraordinary  figure  which  bestrides  the  gulf 
separating  ancient  and  modern  Europe. 

But  amongst  the  many  works  devoted  to  this  cam¬ 
paign  none  has  acquired  a  wider  and  a  juster  reputa¬ 
tion  than  that  of  Capt.  W.  Siborne,  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  notice  the  appearance  of  a  fifth 
edition  of  his  most  admirable  book.  It  is  a  pity  that 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  exclude  most  of  the  foot¬ 
notes  and  part  of  the  valuable  appendices,  especially 
the  detailed  tables  of  the  losses  of  the  Allies  at  Waterloo. 
This  might  very  well  have  taken  the  place  of  the  list  of 
officers  who  fought  in  the  battle,  which,  though  con¬ 
taining  many  distinguished  names,  is  to  the  ordinary 
public  in  no  way  as  interesting  as  the  summary  of 
casualties.  By  inserting  in  the  new  volume  Siborne’s 
maps  together  with  three  specially  prepared,  Mr.  Arber 
has  done  the  reader  a  real  service. 

The  book  needs  no  recommendation  to  those  versed 
in  Waterloo  literature.  It  remains  the  standard  work 
for  every  English  reader.  In  vigorous  and  soldier¬ 
like  style,  wealth  of  picturesque  detail,  careful  regard 
for  truth  and  soundness  of  criticism,  none  of  its  English 
successors  can  be  compared  with  it,  least  of  all,  in  our 
opinion,  “The  Campaign  of  1815,”  written  by  Judge 
Morris.  In  spite  of  great  industry  and  a  far  ampler 
material  than  his  predecessor  possessed,  the  latter  has 
failed  in  his  object  which,  to  quote  the  opening  lines  of 
his  preface,  has  been  “to  combine  a  succinct  but  com¬ 
plete  narrative  of  the  campaign  of  1815  with  a  careful 
running  commentary  on  its  military  operations,  and  thus 
to  satisfy  .  .  .  the  requirements  of  the  general  reader 
and  of  the  real  and  scientific  student  of  war.”  What  he 
has  actually  done  is  to  reproduce  without  their  special 
merits,  and  with  a  strong  infusion  of  partisanship  which 
is  his  own,  the  views  of  Houssaye  and  Ropes.  We  do 
not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  this  painstaking 
writer  has  been  intentionally  unfair,  but  bis  unre¬ 
strained  admiration  for  the  Great  Emperor,  which  he 
emphasises  in  and  out  of  season,  unfits  him  altogether 
for  the  summarisation  of  a  part  of  military  history  which 
has  given  rise  to  more  violent  and  prejudiced  misrepre¬ 
sentation  than  any  within  the  present  century.  We  yield 
tono  one  in  ourappreciation  of  Napoleon’s  geniusthough 
we  do  not  agree  very  closely  with  the  author’s  estimate 
of  it,  but  we  radically  differ  from  his  thesis  that  the 
loss  of  Waterloo  was  due  more  to  his  subordinates 
than  to  himself.  Nobody  denies  that  Ney  did  very 
badly  at  Quatre  Bras  or  that,  had  Grouchy  been  a 
soldier  of  real  insight,  the  results  of  Waterloo  would 
have  been  greatly  modified,  but  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Emperor  did  not  act  with  his  old  vigour 


on  the  16th  17th  and  i8thof  June,  that  he  concluded  on 
very  insufficient  grounds  that  the  Prussians  were  retreat¬ 
ing  on  the  Meuse,  that  he  allowed  Wellington  to  escape 
on  the  morning  after  Ligny  and  that  his  conduct  of  the 
final  battle  was  feeble  and  nerveless.  Judge  Morris’ 
arguments  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  weakness  of 
his  own  case.  For  instance  regarding  Napoleon’s 
inactivity  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  he  says  that 
the  Emperor  “appears  to  have  inferred  that  his 
adversaries  were  falling  back  before  him,  according 
to  true  strategic  principles,  and  perhaps  retiring  in  the 
direction  of  their  respective  bases.”  Consequently 
Judge  Morris  thinks  that  on  this  supposition  there  was 
no  necessity  for  the  French  army  to  make  a  very  early 
movement.  To  begin  with  Napoleon  had  no  right 
to  infer,  nor  in  his  better  days  would  he  have  trusted 
to  anything  but  facts.  Secondly,  assuming  Judge 
Morris’  supposition  to  be  true,  his  proper  course  was 
to  shatter  and  cripple  one  or  other  ot  the  hostile  armies, 
before  it  had  concentrated,  by  attacking  any  single  or 
scattered  corps  which  might  be  within  reach.  It  should 
be  carefully  remembered  that  the  campaign  of  1815  was 
the  most  desperate  military  venture  that  the  Emperor 
ever  undertook,  and  therefore  required  for  its  successful 
termination  a  full  use  of  every  resource  ready  to  his 
hand.  He  had  to  meet  the  two  most  remarkable 
soldiers  of  the  day  in  command  of  armies  numerically 
nearly  double  his  own  ;  his  one  chance,  considering  that 
he  had  only  120,000  men  to  oppose  to  200,000,  lay  in  a 
rapid  series  of  combats  with  fractions  of  the  opposing 
forces,  such  combats  being  at  once  less  costly  and  less 
risky  than  pitched  battles.  Not  an  hour  should  have 
been  wasted  in  following  this  line  of  action.  The 
Napoleon  of  1815,  physically  and  nervously  weakened.,, 
wasted  many  chances,  and  so  threw  away  the  precious 
advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  brilliant  operation  of 
the  15th.  The  idea  that  the  Emperor  would  allow  his 
opponents  to  act  on  true  strategic  principles  without 
attempting  to  thwart  them  is  strange  indeed.  To  only 
one  kind  of  hostile  operation  was  he  wont  to  accord 
this  leniency.  He  never  interfered  with  false  move¬ 
ments.  We  cannot  here  touch  upon  the  other  strategic 
criticisms  of  the  author.  We  will  only  add  that 
throughout  he  fails,  as  his  hero  failed,  to  appreciate 
the  moral  factors  on  the  other  side,  the  indomitable 
courage  of  Bli'icher  and  his  men  and  the  iron  strength 
of  will  of  Wellington,  or  to  see  that  by  the  night  of  the 
17th  Napoleon’s  grand  object,  the  separation  of  the 
Allied  armies,  had  not  been  attained,  on  the  contrary 
that  they  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  he  was  to 
Grouchy.  This  result  was  not  due  to  Grouchy  but  to 
Napoleon  himself.  Above  all  Judge  Morris  under¬ 
estimates  the  importance  of  the  Emperor’s  impaired 
energy  both  on  himself  and  his  subordinates.  His 
excuses  for  his  inaction  at  Waterloo  are  of  course  quite 
inadequate. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  adequately  to  review  the 
book.  The  motto  “  Ac  nescio,  an  mirabilior  adversis 
quam  secundis  rebus  fuerit,”  is  a  sufficient  indication  of 
the  influence  under  which  it  was  written.  The  author 
is  honestly  blind  to  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  and 
as  a  consequence  he  treats  them  as  the  inventions  of 
Napoleon’s  enemies.  No  doubt  this  is  partially  true. 
At  the  same  time  we  doubt  if  the  strongest  method  of 
confuting  these  is  to  begin  with  the  general  proposition 
that  they  are  sophistical  and  malicious,  nor  does  if 
become  a  modern  to  treat  cavalierly  writers  who  not 
only  laboured  under  disadvantages  from  which  he  is  free, 
but  to  whom  he  owes  much  that  is  best  in  his  own 
work.  The  reputation  of  Charras  Clausewitz  and  others 
will  however  suffer  as  little  from  Judge  Morris’ 
opinions,  as  his  estimate  of  Thiers  will  increase 
the  confidence  of  thinking  men  in  that  brilliant 
but  unreliable  chronicler.  If  truthfulness  is  the  first 
requisite  of  history  Thiers  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
“  a  great  historian.”  His  account  of  Waterloo  is  full 
of  gratuitous  statements  which  are  either  incapable  of 
proof  or  are  palpably  false. 

A  curious  instance  of  Mr.  Morris’  partiality  occurs 
on  page  23.  Speaking  of  the  decision  of  the  Allies  to 
make  war  on  Napoleon  he  says  that  they  “  did  not. 
reflect,  in  their  savage  temper,  how  they  had  violated 
the  pledges  they  had  made  to  him,  and  how  terrible 
was  the  contrast  between  their  vindictive  fury  and  the 
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magnanimity  he  had  shown  to  Bourbons,  whom  he 
might  have  made  his  victims.”  Perhaps  if  the  author 
had  lived  in  the  countries  that  had  known  the  weight 
of  Napoleonic  tyranny,  had  watched  his  dangerous  and 
unscrupulous  diplomacy,  and  had  telt  the  thrill  ot  horror 
which  the  D’Enghien  murder  incited  throughout  Europe, 
he  would  have  been  less  ready  to  condemn  the  most 
unanimous  decision  that  a  concert  of  Europe  ever 
arrived  at. 

One  more  quotation  :  on  p.  363  we  read  that  “after 
Waterloo  France  played  an  ignoble  part  and  appeared 
to  be  unworthy  of  her  great  place  in  history.”  This  is 
a  little  hard  on  France.  After  her  strength  had  been 
drained  by  a  relentless  despotism  which  substituted 
force  for  wisdom,  justice  and  humanity,  she  is  to 
be  blamed  for  not  rallying  round  her  destroyer 
in  order  to  support  his  impossible  system,  and  for 
not  entrusting  the  last  remnant  of  her  manhood  to  the 
arbitrament  of  a  second  Valmy  ! 

Mr.  Morris  is  at  liberty  to  interpret  history  as  he 
chooses,  but  these  arbitrary  judgments  disqualify  him  as 
a  serious  historian,  while  his  military  dogmatism  is 
calculated  to  throw  doubt  upon  his  right  to  be  regarded 
as  “a  real  student  of  war.”  There  is  no  art  where 
theory  lends  itself  more  easily  to  pedantry,  and  the 
pedantic  civilian  is  worse  than  the  pedantic  soldier. 
No  phrases  are  easier  to  use  than  those  of  “true 
strategic  principles”  or  “  scientific  warfare”  and  none 
are  harder  to  define  or  to  transmit  into  practice. 
“War  is  not  an  exact  science”  says  Jomini,  “but 
a  terrible  impassioned  drama ;  ”  a  truth  that  in  the 
study  is  apt  to  be  forgotten. 


NOVELS. 

“Old  Fires  and  Profitable  Ghosts.”  By  A.  T.  Quiller 
Couch.  London  :  Cassell.  1900.  6s. 

Few  things  are  so  hard  to  criticise  as  collections  of 
short  stories.  Are  we  to  judge  the  chain  by  its  weakest 
link,  or  to  strike  an  unreal  average,  or  to  pluck  each 
separate  fruit  from  the  common  stem  and  pronounce 
several  sentence  ?  And  how  shall  we  trust  the  judgment 
that  flounders  perforce  in  metaphor  when  announcing 
its  perplexities?  “The  stories  in  this  book  are  of 
revenants,”  writes  the  author,  and  the  phrase  suggests 
a  play  of  Ibsen’s  with  which  these  stories  of  the  fantastic 
or  the  spiritual  have  no  affinity.  The  literal  ghosts  in 
the  book  are  unconvincing,  the  witchcraft  of  some  tales 
is  unsubstantial.  “  Q.”  is  happiest  when  his  “persons 
return  upon  old  selves  or  old  emotions,”  save  in  the 
cheaply  elusive  riddle  called  “  Which  ?”  that  ends  the 
book.  But,  try  as  he  will,  he  cannot  divert  the  readers’ 
mind  from  the  incidents  that  mark  his  real  domain  to 
the  character  studies  which  he  would  fain  enforce  :  we 
become  interested  in  his  personages’  new  experiences 
more  than  in  their  old  selves.  The  book  is  not  imitative 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  we  feel  that  the  author 
attempts  Mr.  Henry  James’  methods,  and  succeeds 
only  so  long  as  he  achieves  Stevenson’s  results.  After 
all,  here  are  perhaps  a  dozen  as  good  stories  as  a  reader 
should  demand. 

“The  Puppet  Show.”  By  Marian  Bower.  London: 
Constable.  1900.  6.y. 

This  is  q  strong,  weli-written,  rather  depressing  novel 
that  deals  with  not  a  few  ugly  types  as  a  foil  to  its 
higher  ones.  The  only  conventionality  is  in  the  ending 
of  the  book.  Why  must  the  hero  of  a  novel  invariably 
all  but  lose  his  life  before  difficulties  smooth  themselves 
•out  sufficiently  to  admit  of  his  marrying  a  woman — 
which,  after  all,  is  an  everyday  sort  of  thing  to  do?  The 
hereditary  insanity  business  is  an  old  friend,  too,  but  in 
■this  case  the  treatment  is  fresh.  The  characters  who 
impress  us  as  having  the  most  life  about  them  are  the 
disagreeably  vicious  Anita  and  the  horridly  pathetic 
consumptive  girl  with  her  diseased  caprices.  It  is  a 
promising  bit  of  work,  by  no  means  amateurish.  We 
-shall  hear  of  the  author  again. 

'“Murder  or  Manslaughter.”  By  Helen  Mathers. 
London  :  Jarrold.  1901.  65. 

This  novel  furnishes  us  with  the  usual  food  for 
.pleasure  and  displeasure  that  we  have  learnt  to  expect 
tfrom  Miss  Mathers.  Her  plot  is  good — her  characters 
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are  life-like,  but  nearly  every  chapter  is  marred  by  an 
exceedingly  inaccurate  French  quotation.  Evidently 
the  novel  was  written  some  twenty  years  ago,  and 
although  human  nature  does  not  change,  human  taste 
in  decoration  and  apparel  fortunately  does.  The  fre¬ 
quent  mentfon  of  “plush”  detracts  curiously  from  the 
romantic  character  of  the  book  ! 

“  The  Strength  of  Straw.”  By  Esme  Stuart.  London  : 

John  Long.  1900.  65-. 

This  is  a  collection  of  very  monotonous  stories.  The 
first  has  a  plain  family  likeness  to  a  recent  novel  called 
the  “Gateless  Barrier.”  The  rest  deal,  for  the  most 
part,  with  the  loves  of  penniless,  straightforward, 
tiresome  young  doctors  and  sentimental  heiresses.  The 
scenes  are  alternately  laid  in  Zermatt  and  London. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REVIEWS. 

“The  Classical  Review,”  February  1901.  London:  David 
Nutt.  ij.  6  d. 

In  the  case  of  the  “  Classical  Review  ”  the  very  mention  of  such 
names  as  Mayor,  Jebb,  Ellis,  Postgate,  implies  that  its  contribu¬ 
tors  are  of  authority  so  high  that  none  but  themselves  can  be  their 
critics.  We  should  like  to  see  the  Review  in  every  club  reading- 
room,  for  though  the  contents  are  in  many  cases  of  necessity 
highly  technical,  it  may  not  be  universally  known  that  its 
columns  have  always  been  open  to  literature  at  large.  Years 
ago,  for  example,  we  remember  reading  a  very  interesting  paper 
by  Professor  Jebb  on  the  transition  English  used  by  Bentley, 
and  we  get  in  this  number  an  unpublished  paraphrase  by  Words¬ 
worth  of  the  Harmodias  and  Aristogeiton  poem  and  a  longish 
review,  with  metrical  English  versions,  of  Recent  Vedic 
Literature.  The  editor  of  the  Review,  which  is  now  fifteen 
years  old,  contributes  a  prefatory  survey  of  the  progress  of 
English  scholarship  interesting  and  in  places  startling.  This 
number  also  contains  three  short  poems,  two  Greek  and  one 
Latin,  in  memory  of  the  late  Queen.  From  the  initials  we  are 
no  doubt  right  in  attributing  the  Latin  to  the  Master  of  Trinity. 
As  regards  the  line — 

“  Luce  tui  vultus  et  bonitate  tua  ” — 

It  occurred  to  us  that  this  is  just  one  of  those  cases  where  ripe 
scholarship  achieves  a  felicity  of  which  the  novice  is  afraid.  A 
sixth-form  boy  would  have  thought  he  had  not  been  sufficiently 
elaborate.  However,  we  cannot  dwell  upon  minutiae  in  this 
column  and  must  content  ourselves  with  eulogising  a  Review 
which  must  interest  not  only  professional  classicists  but  all 
literary  people. 

“  Ruling  Cases.”  Arranged,  annotated  and  edited  by  Robert 
Campbell,  with  American  Notes  by  Leonard  A.  Jones. 
Vol.  XXII.  Quid  timet  action — Release.  London  :  Stevens 
and  Sons,  Limited.  1901.  255-.  net. 

Railways  and  Rating  are  the  important  subjects  in  Mr. 
Campbell’s  twenty-second  volume.  The  cases  are  extremely  well 
selected  ;  indeed,  the  skill  with  which  the  best  cases  have  been 
chosen  has  been  conspicuous  during  the  entire  course  of  the 
work.  We  must  again  say  that  the  annotations  are  frequently 
rather  slight,  and  pronounce  the  American  notes  to  be  superior 
to  the  English.  Six  pages  of  cases  and  notes  is  inadequate 
treatment  for  Quo  Warranto.  A  heading  Real  Estate  was 
surely  unnecessary.  We  should  have  liked  the  cases  on 
“  Receiving”  collected  under  that  head  rather  than  be  referred 
back  to  Equitable  Execution  in  an  earlier  volume.  The  best 
tribute  to  “Ruling  Cases”  is  the  popularity  of  the  work  with 
men  in  practice  at  the  Bar. 

“The  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Comparative  Legislation.” 
London  :  Murray.  1901.  5^. 

“The  Law  Magazine  and  Review.”  London:  Law  Journal 
Offices.  1901.  5j. 

No  praise  is  too  high  for  the  quality  of  work  that  has  appeared 
in  the  above-mentioned  Society’s  Journal,  but  we  have  frequently 
pointed  out  a  tendency  to  include  articles  somewhat  outside 
its  declared  scope.  Probably  this  tendency  will  increase,  for  as 
Mr.  Jenks  shows  in  an  article  on  Comparative  Jurisprudence 
that  subject  ought  not  to  be  excluded  by  too  rigid  adherence  to 
the  Society’s  formal  title.  The  subjects  discussed  of  this  nature 
in  the  present  number  may  be  taken  to  be  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock’s  “  Preliminary  Study  of  the  History  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,”  Dr.  Speyer’s  “Legal  Aspects  of  theSipido  Case”  and 
Mr.  Jenks’  article.  There  are  158  pages  containinga  “Review 
of  the  Legislation  of  the  British  Empire  in  1899.”  The  rest  of 
the  265  pages  is  occupied  by  articles  of  the  usual  type  and  a 
rather  belated  appreciation  of  the  late  Lord  Russell  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Walton.  “The  Law  Magazine”  has  articles  by  Mr. 
Vesey  Fitzgerald  on  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  ;  on  the 
Romilly  Society  by  Mr.  Hopwood  (both  these  writers  still  being 
styled  “  Q.C.”  as  by  the  way  Mr.  Walton  is  in  the  Society’s 
Journal  above  noticed).  Mr.  Hopwood’s  article  on  Reform 
of  the  Criminal  Law  is  one  which  deserves  consideration  and 
sympathy.  The  article  on  Speculum  and  Mirror  by  Mr. 
James  Williams  is  curious  and  interesting  as' to  the  employment 
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of  these  words  by  legal  and  philosophical  writers.  Mr.  F.  W. 
Payn’s  on  Intervention  among  States  is  apropos  of  much 
that  has  been  heard  of  late.  The  others  are  technical  articles 
of  strictly  professional  interest. 

“  Boer  Politics.”  By  Yves  Guyot.  London:  Murray.  1901.  is. 

M.  Yves  Guyot  is  not  only  a  sensible  man  but  also  a 
courageous  editor.  When  his  very  thorough  historical  studies 
had  proved  to  him  that  there  was  little  to  be  said  for  the  Boer 
cause  he  determined  to  prove  to  his  countrymen  the  folly  of 
their  pro-Boer  enthusiasm.  In  consequence  he  was  pelted  with 
even  more  abuse  than  English  politicians  and  lost  many  sub¬ 
scribers  to  “  Le  Si£cle.”  But  he  continued  to  hammer  at  his 
point  and  won  the  success  that  must  ultimately  come  when 
truth  and  determination  go  together.  He  recovered  the 
allegiance  of  his  subscribers,  and  the  respect  of  those  French¬ 
men  whose  respect  was  of  any  value.  In  England  very  little 
has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  to  disprove  the  often 
ridiculous  allegations  of  pro-Boers  ;  perfect  silence  while  they 
brawl  has  been  judged  the  best  policy  ;  especially  as  there  were 
too  many  patriots  to  warrant  the  indignity  of  a  paper  warfare. 
But  in  France  this  was  not  so,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
the  extent  of  the  influence  of  M.  Guyot’s  articles  in  the  “  Si£cle.” 
Collected  they  make  an  excellent  pamphlet,  sufficiently  polemic, 
but  never  abusive,  and  always  stringently  logical.  The  replies 
to  Dr.  Kuyper’s  article  in  the  “  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  are 
succinct  and  categoric.  If  anyone  wishes  to  know  the  true 
causes  of  the  war  he  will  scarcely  find  a  better  source  of 
information  than  those  translated  articles  of  M.  Guyot.  The 
tenth  chapter  on  “The  Financial  Policy  of  the  Boers  ”  may  be 
specially  recommended. 

“  An  English  Miscellany.”  London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1901. 

21s. 

A  book  which  appears  with  a  list  of  subscribers  attached  has 
a  certain  pre- Johnsonian  flavour  which  is  pleasant.  This  col¬ 
lection  of  miscellaneous  essays,  mostly  on  points  of  philology, 
was  no  doubt  not  meant  to  appeal  to  a  larger  public  :  the  first 
intention  was  to  please  Dr.  Furnivall,  whose  personality  and 
philological  enthusiasm  made  some  such  recognition  of  his 
services  peculiarly  suitable.  It  is  impossible  to  treat  the  short 
articles  in  any  detail.  The  most  popular  is  “A  Note  upon 
Weller’s  Distich,”  by  Mr.  Beeching,  and  “  Emendations  to  the 
Text  of  Havelok,”  is  the  most  German.  The  bulk  of  the  book 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  advanced  philologists  or  students 
of  Early  English,  but  from  the  forty-nine  essays  every  lover  of 
English  literature  will  find  one  or  two  which  will  appeal  to  him. 
Admirers  of  Shelley  will  find  special  interest  in  Mr.  Sweet’s 
discovery  of  one  of  the  sources  of  “  Alastor.”  Dr.  Furnivall,  a 
rower  even  more  than  a  philologist,  was  also  presented,  as  a 
second  gift  for  his  seventy-fifth  birthday,  with  a  second-hand 
boat.  The  book,  not  the  boat,  was  handed  to  Dr.  Furnivall  at 
a  dinner  held  on  Tuesday  last. 

We  have  received  the  Journal  of  the  South-Eastern  Agricul¬ 
tural  College.  The  contents  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  width 
and  value  of  the  work  of  this  excellent  institution. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Tentation  Mor telle.  By  Mary  Florax.  Paris:  Calmann  Levy. 

1901.  3f.  50c. 

The  chief  impression  suggested  by  this  imperfect  novel  is 
that  its  author  was  suddenly  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith  on 
the  day  that  she  commenced  the  fifteenth  chapter  Up  to  that 
point  “  Tentation  Mortelle”  is  strong,  sober,  natural  ;  entirely 
free  from  the  sickly  sentimentality  that  sets  in  immediately 
after.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  writer’s  description  of  the 
village  marriage  in  which  Hdlene  (a  rich  lawyer’s  daughter) 
and  Rene  Ramaudy  (a  struggling  and  ambitious  brewer)  play 
the  principal  parts  :  their  life  in  the  country  which  is  happy 
enough  until  Hdlene’s  father  disappears  dishonourably  after 
perpetrating  a  serious  fraud :  Helene’s  despair,  Rene’s 
merciless  anger,  the  unhappiness  of  both.  The  disaster 
almost  ruins  Rene  who  has  borrowed  money  to  enlarge  his 
brewery,  and  who  expected  his  father-in-law  to  discharge 
the  debt.  And,  as  his  marriage  was  wholly  mercenary,  he 
deplores  it ;  and  is  harsh  to  Helene,  and  bemoans  his  lot, 
and  refuses  to  be  consoled  or  touched  by  the  patience,  the 
almost  irritating  devotion  of  his  wife.  Helbne  suffers  ;  Rene 
becomes  morbid,  brutal.  New  breweries,  amazing  ones, 
spring  up  to  crush  the  Brasserie  Ramaudy  ;  and  soon  Rene 
has  to  find  a  large  sum,  or  allow  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
bankrupt.  No  one,  however,  is  willing  to  advance  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount ;  and  Helene  sees  that  her  husband  can  only 
escape  ruin  by  marrying  a  wealthy  woman  who  loves  and  has 
always  loved,  and  to  whom  Rene  himself  is  not  indifferent. 
And  so,  out  of  devotion,  she  resolves  to  commit  suicide  and 
thus  leave  her  husband  free  ;  and  she  plans  to  die  in  a  manner 
that  will  suggest  an  accident,  and,  one  night,  she  approaches 
the  river  and  is  about  to  drown  herself  when  .  .  .  the  church 
bells  chime.  Unhesitatingly  we  say  it:  they  should  not  have 
chimed  ;  or  if  they  were  compelled  to  chime,  it  should  have 
been  solely  as  a  death-knell.  Helene  returns  home  :  then  the 
fifteenth  chapter,  sickly  and  sentimental,  begins,  the  two  little 


daughters  who  prattled  gaily  and  naturally  before,  now  become 
unbearable.  Rejoicing  when  their  mother  takes  them  to  con¬ 
fession,  vespers,  and  mass,  they  say  :,  “  How  happy  are  we  !  ” 
and  “What  joy  !”  And  they  weep  through  sheer  ecstasy;  and 
the  mother  weeps  with  them— there  is  constant  weeping.  And, 
on  the  morning  of  their  first  communion,  Helene  learns  that 
phosphates  have  been  discovered  on  a  poor  little  property  she 
possesses  ;  and  that  she  is  rich  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred 
thousand  francs,  and  that  Rene  is  therefore  rescued  from  ruin. 
And,  falling  on  her  knees,  she  attributes  the  good  fortune  to 
the  bells,  to  her  conversion.  Again,  and  just  as  earnestly  we 
say  it  :  the  bells  should  not  have  chimed,  Helene  should  have 
died  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  chapter.  Faith,  in  this 
instance,  has  done  no  good  ;  it  does  not  bring  HeRne  what  she 
most  desires — her  husband’s  love.  It  only  brings  riches,  a 
vulgar  consolation.  It  only  makes  HeRne  and  her  children 
weep,  makes  them  irritating  and  unsympathetic,  maudlin  and 
unnatural,  when  once  they  were  intelligent. 

Le  Partage  die  Catur.  By  Louis  le  Robert.  Paris  :  Char- 
pentier-Fasquelle.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

We  may  assume  from  this  delicate  volume  that  M.  Louis  le 
Robert  has  joined  (at  least  for  the  time  being)  the  School  of 
Melancholy  of  which  Pierre  Loti  is  high  priest.  It  opens  sadly, 
and  it  ends  sadly^ — it  is  saturated  with  sadness  from  first  to 
last.  Its  scene  is  laid  in  the  south  of  France.  Its  characters 
have  experienced  emotions,  troubles,  tragedies  in  the  past.  Its 
style,  like  all  sad  styles,  is  beautiful  ;  it  is  a  reflection,  a  reverie, 
a  reminiscence  wholly  devoid  of  plot  or  “  incident.”  Love,  of 
course,  is  the  capital  point ;  naturally  it  takes  the  form  of  an 
intrigue.  A  Parisian  and  a  Russian  countess,  Celestine,  after 
taking  lonely  walks,  sighing  on  the  sea-shore,  whispering 
beneath  half-moons  -  fall  at  last.  And  they  are  happy,  although 
Celestine  thinks  occasionally  of  her  husband  in  S  Petersburg, 
although  her  lover  feels  that  the  intrigue  must,  like  all  intrigues, 
come  to  an  end.  An  earlier  lover,  however,  appears  upon  the 
scene  ;  the  Parisian  becomes  anxious,  jealous.  He  frets,  and 
he  suspects  ;  and  he  hears  Celestine  confess  at  last  that  she 
has  betrayed  him  .  .  .  because  she  saw  that  the  first  lover  was 
suffering,  because  she  could  not  forget  past  tender  days.  And 
so  the  second  lover  writes  next  day  to  Celestine,  abandoning 
her  :  and,  a  few  hours  later,  he  meets  her  at  the  station  en 
route  for  S.  Petersburg.  Fie  implores  her  to  remain,  but  she 
refuses  gently,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  And  the  train  starts  .  .  . 
leaving  the  Parisian  broken-hearted.  Afterwards,  we  have 
“  Flanerie  au  Pays  Basque,”  a  charming  description  of  peasant 
life,  primitive  customs,  rugged  scenery.  Sighs  follow,  and  sad 
reflections  ;  so  that  we  recall  Pierre  Loti’s  “  Reflets  sur  la 
Sombre  Route. 

( Continued  on  page  248. ) 

THE  WESTMINSTER 
TLr  Fill  OFFICE 

Head  Office:  27  KING  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 

City  Office  :  5  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

BUSINESS  CONFINED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DAMAGE  BY  LIGHTNING  AND  EXPLOSION 
OF  COAL  GAS  MADE  GOOD. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  as  to  RATES  and  the  SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES  offered  by  this  OLD-ESTABLISPIED  OFFICE 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

WM.  COUTTS  FYFE,  Secretary. 


THE  COLONIAL  MUTUAL 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  LIMITED. 

33  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed  -  -  £2,385,000. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  EXCEEDS  -  £400,000. 

Policies  issued  under  the  Ordinary,  Modified  Tontine,  and  Mortuary 
Dividend  Systems. 

How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.  Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  at  the  rate  of  £660,000. 

CLAIMS  PAID  exceed  £2,800,000. 

Over  £227,000  added  to  Funds  during  the  two  years  and 
eight  months  ended  December  31st,  1899. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company’s  gene 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices :  BROAD  .STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCTJRDY. 

^  GUARANTEED  imEPTATE  INVESTMENT. 

An  Income  of  J335  a  year  for  Life ;  Payment  at  Death 
of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  20  Annual  Instalments  of 
5s.  each,  and  a  Loan  up  to  £950  during  Life,  for 
each  £1,052  12s.  deposited. 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
he  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  MID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £62,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  7  &  IS  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


INCREASE  YOUR  INCOME 

By  Purchasing1  a  Life  Annuity. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  GRANTED  WHEN 
HEALTH  IS  IMPAIRED. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE* 

A.D.  1720. 

Chief  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

G.  W.  STEVENS,  \  ~  .  . 

G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  )  J°int  Secretaries . 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000 

Head  Office:  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  PREMIUMS, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds.  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One=ha!f  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  non-profit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Accumulated  Funds  ...  £15,000,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  *  -  -  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 

Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years’  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 


GftESHAM 

LIFE  OFFICE 


Established  1848. 


NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  PAMIIrY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

JAMES  H  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary , 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society ,  Limited . 


UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  GASH  BONUSES. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  NTo  Restrictions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sul-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED). 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848, 


INVESTTST!  FUNDS . 


£40,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W  C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1.500,000. 

*  ’  E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager, 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years’  standing  have  equalled 


45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  Jl4  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Invested  Funds  ..  £3,271,674  [  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
Annual  Income  ..  £354,425  I  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,300,568 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits), 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

All  Policies  issued  in  1901  at  an  annual  with-profit  premium  will  have  two  years’ 
Reversionary  Bonus  in  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299.601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the  profits  of  the  next 

division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 
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/Tania.  By  H.  Sienkiewicz.  Translated  by  Henri  Chirol. 

Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1901.  3b  50c. 

Hania  is  the  little  daughter  of  Nikolai,  the  faithful  steward 
of  a  Polish  family.  On  his  death-bed  he  asks  Henri — the  heir 
of  the  house— to  watch  over  the  child.  And  Henri  consents  ; 
does  his  utmost  to  console  Hania,  and  sees  that  his  protegee  is 
treated  with  infinite  respect.  In  Poland  the  eldest  son,  it 
appears,  is  almost  as  powerful  as  his  father.  He  is  bowed 
before.  Even  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  even  among  the  smallest 
nobility  and  smallest  country  families,  he  bears  himself  with 
haughty  dignity.  So  Henri  speaks  magnificently  of  his 
“  tutelle,”  who  naturally  admires  him.  Sdlim,  his  friend,  is  also 
awed  by  the  young  seigneur’s  importance  ;  he,  too,  would  have 
a  protegee.  As  time  passes  Hania’s  grief  grows  less  ;  and  soon 
Henri  discovers  that  he  loves  her.  He,  however,  is  a  mere 
youth,  and  she  a  very  young  girl.  It  is  an  early  passion,  an 
impossible  one — for  Henri  has  to  go  to  college.  For  years  he 
studies,  dreaming  in  his  idle  moments  of  Hania.  Whereas  he 
is  grave,  Selim,  the  friend,  is  frivolous  ;  and  when  both  return 
to  the  country  Selim  pleases  Hania,  now  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  more  than  Henri,  for  he  is  often  witty  and  always 
amusing.  Henri  sulks  ;  Hania  favours  Selim  more  than  ever 
— so  that  the  friends  become  rivals,  and  then  enemies. 
Eventually  Hania  and  Selim  elope,  only  to  be  overtaken  and 
brought  back.  Henri,  infuriated,  fights  a  duel  with  Selim  : 
-and  is  severely  wounded.  For  weeks  he  tosses  and  turns, 
raving  ;  when  he  recovers  he  hears  that  Hania  has  small-pox, 
when  Hania  rises  she  is  disfigured.  In  spite  of  Henri’s  pro¬ 
testations,  and  Selim’s,  she  understands  that  their  love  for  her 
has  disappeared  with  her  beauty  .  .  .  and  so  she  enters  a 
convent.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  theme  of  Sienkiewiecz’s  new  novel 
—  not  a  particularly  strong  one,  but  treated  with  such 
‘skill,  accompanied  by  so  many  brilliant  character-sketches, 
that,  as  a  picture  of  Polish  country  life,  it  may  be 
honestly  described  as  a  masterpiece.  Henri  and  Sdlim  are  at 
once  natural.  The  proud  gravity  of  the  one  and  the  irrespon¬ 
sible  gaiety  of  the  other  stand  out  as  vividly  as  the  girlishness 
of  Hania.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking  portrait  in  the  book 
is  that  of  the  dusty  old  professor  who  attempts  to  impart  his 
own  cynical  philosophy  of  life  to  Henri  and  Selim.  He  is 
poor,  and  he  has  suffered.  On  the  eve  of  his  pupils’  departure 
he  sips  wbh  them  in  a  tavern  ;  and,  over  his  glass,  pours  forth 
■warnings,  bids  them  beware  of  love  and  friendship.  Neither 
really  exists,  he  declares  ;  nothing  in  this  world  is  true  or 
worthy,  good  or  grand  except  Science.  “  Sans  elle,”  he  cries, 
“je  me  tuerais.  Chacun  en  a  le  droit,  a  mon  avis,  et  je  le 
ferais  imme'diatement,  si  mon  opinion  sur  la  science  me 
-semblait  fausse.  On  se  fatigue  de  toutes  choses  ;  aimes-tu, 
ta  femme  te  trompera  ;  crois-tu,  une  heure  de  doute  viendra 
.  .  .  ensuite’;  rien.  La  science,  mes  amis,  c’est  la  ressentiel.” 

Midship.  By  Pierre  Custot.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901.  3b  50c. 

Although  these  short  stories  are  the  first  that  have  come  from 
M.  Pierre  Custot’s  pen,  they  maybe  described  at  once  as  singu¬ 
larly  powerful.  “Midship,”  the  first  of  them,  is  a  touching 
account  of  the  sad  and  solitary  life  led  by  a  young  naval  officer. 
Albert  Douvesneis  just  over  twenty  when  he  arrives  at  Toulon. 
He  is  refined,  and  he  is  delicate.  When  he  loses  his  mother,  he 
finds  itself  alone  in  the  world  ;  and  so  he  yearns  for  consola¬ 
tion.  He  desires  to  love,  and  love  he  does,  but  his  mistress 
cruelly  deserts  him.  Shattered  he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  pool¬ 
room  .  .  .  but,  one  night,  he  allows  himself  to  be  tempted  by 
his  landlady  and  her  daughter  (who  have  also  undergone 
.troubles)  to  take  opium.  And  he  smokes  pipe  after  pipe  :  has 
visions,  experiences  peace,  eventually  meets  his  Ann.  But  this 
Ann  disappears  like  the  other  Ann,  so  that  Albert  smokes  opium 
.more  frequently  than  ever.  When  at  last  he  joins  his  ship,  his 
health  is  completely  broken  ;  and  one  night,  out  of  despair  and 
agony,  he  commits  suicide.  Simply,  yet  in  the  most  graceful 
and  occasionally  powerful  style  does  M.  Custot  tell  his  story. 
Further  on,  in  “  L’Abbe  Boisumeau,”  he  discloses  the  power  of 
observation,  the  grimness,  the  bitterness  that  characterise 
Maupassant’s  “  Colporteur.”  Nor  are  the  remaining  sketches, 
in  their  respective  ways,  less  remarkable. 

Lc  Friquet.  By  Gyp.  Paris  :  Flammarion.  3b  50c. 

Some  time  ago,  in  reviewing  “  Trop  dc.  Chic,”  we  condemned 
Gyp’s  exasperating  “smartness.”  Natural  conversations  never 
once  appeared  in  the  volume  ;  each  character  was  panting, 
breathless — no  one  ever  uttered  a  truism  or  a  mediocrity,  from 
first  to  last  the  characters  were  smartly  flippant.  And  we 
drooped  over  the  book  :  and,  in  the  end,  were  exhausted.  In 
“  Le  Friquet,”  however,  Gyp  does  not  depend  on  dialogue  ; 
her  heroine  is  a  little  circus-rider,  “  Le  Friquet,”  who  is  rescued 
from  her  sordid  surroundings  by  a  wealthy  family.  The 
portrait  of  the  child  is.  at  times,  quite  charming  and  seemingly 
true  to  life  ;  those  of  the  other  characters  are  also  more  or  less 
faithful — but  the  book  is  spoilt  by  the  author’s  malicious  and 
supremely  ludicrous  championship  of  Nationalism  and  anti- 
Semitism.  Madame  Schlemmer,  who  protects  “  Le  Friquet,”  is 
made  gentle  because  she  is  a  Christian  ;  her  husband,  a  Jew, 
is  represented  as  vicious  and  altogether  revolting.  “  Le 
Friquet”  loves  the  wife,  but  hates  the  husband.  “  Le  Friquet” 


hates  all  Jews  whom  she  terms  detestably  “youpins”  and 
“youtres.”  After  years  of  peace,  “  Le  Friquet”  returns  to  the 
circus.  The  man  she  loves  can  never  love  her  ;  and  so,  one 
night,  she  falls  purposely  from  her  trapeze,  and  is  killed 
outright.  The  story  might  have  been  charming  throughout, 
had  not  Gyp  introduced  into  it  M.  Drumont’s  infamous 
“  Philosophy.” 

In  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  (15  fevrier.  3b)  M. 
Charmes  gives  a  luminous  and  crushing  exposure  of  the 
methods  and  motives  of  the  French  Government  in  introducing 
the  Religious  Associations  Bill.  He  does  not  conceal  his 
convictions  that  the  Bill  will  pass,  will  have  little  real  effect 
except  further  to  divide  the  country  and  exasperate  party 
feeling,  nor  that  its  intention  is  to  act  as  an  irritant  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  together  the  Radicals  of  varying  shades. 
M.  Gabriel  Hanotaux,  whom  we  like  better  as  a  writer  than  a 
statesman,  has  some  charming  “impressions  de  voyage”  in 
France.  He  manages  to  say  something  both  new  and  true  of 
such  well-worn  themes  as  Chartres  and  S.  Maclou  at  Rouen. 
M.  Faguet  with  his  profound  knowledge  and  critical  faculty 
writes  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  ”  and  its  authors.  M.  Ernest 
Daudet’s  account  of  the  intrigues  between  Pichagru  and 
Conde’s  emissaries  which  preceded  the  XVIII  Fructidor  is 
curious  and  interesting. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  : — “  Le  Fan 
tome”  (Plon)  ;  “  M.  Bergeret  a  Paris”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “Une 
Femme  du  Monde”  (Lemerre)  ;  “  Peche  Cache”  (Ollendorff); 
“Nos  Ridicules”  (Ollendorff);  “  Ce  que  chante  l’Amour” 
(Ollendorff)  ;  “  Chemin  d’Amour”  (Ollendorff). 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  250. 


NOTICES. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are : — 


One  Year  . . , 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 

£  s-  d. 

i  8  2 
o  14  1  „ 

071... 


Abroad. 
£  *•  d. 
1  10  4 
o  15  2 
0  7  7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices ,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 


In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

,,  . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

. Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P6ra. 

Homburg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo  . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Depot. 

New  York  . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  S>. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U. S. A. ).. Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 
Toronto,  Canada  ..  ..The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  33  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ..  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St.  James’s  Street. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.”— The  Lancet. 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 

CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Dav. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
HOREOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.  I 


P 


REVENT  FRAUD 

of  CHEAP  GERMAN  air-lubes 
fitted  to  genuine  outer  covers  of 


The  most 
expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-ticbes. 


Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark= 

Doubtful  tyres  tested  at  any  of  our  depots.  No  charge.  Trade  Mark 

'HIE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 

Branches:  London,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 

KINGDOM. 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE 

HED, 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

COFFEE. 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

j  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers  J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J.  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W 


Po  r\  COMPANY’S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  QC  SERVICES. 


Pp  v  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  K  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  “What  I  eall  the  ‘Arcadia’  in  ‘My  Lady 
Nicotine’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 


i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIM,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 


J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  A-GRNTS. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER, 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


ROWLlMtfS 

Macassm  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf :  and  is 
also  sold  m  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take  regularly 

BRAGG  S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL  PaRnEViEl^!s^ANY 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarinte,  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  \he  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  peifectlv  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  \hd. 

BAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TOOTH  PASTE  (“  Carbona in  Boxes,  Is. 

■’  Sold  by  all  Chemists. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


P.  &0. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

B1RKBEGK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2  % 
2i% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ••  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  •.  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  £1,200,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Grange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


THE  LBTON  CITY  SkM  MIDLAND  BANK,  LTD. 


TVTOTICE  IS  HEREBY  GIVEN  that  the  Rate  of 

1  \  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  at  seven  da>s’ call,  at  the  Head  Office  and 
London  Branches,  will  be  Two-and-a-half  per  Cent,  until  further  notice. 

J.  M.  MADDERS,  -)  Joint 
S.  B.  MURRAY,  [■  General 
D.  G.  H.  POlLOCK,  )  Managers. 

No.  5  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

February  21st,  1901. 
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Sampson  Low,  larston  &  Company’s 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THIRD  EDITION  IS  NOW  READY  OF 

CAPTAIN  MAHAN’S  STORY  OF  THE  WAR  IN 
AFRICA. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N.,  Author  of  “The  Life  of  Nelson,”  “The 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History,”  &c.  In  1  vol.  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
with  Map,  10s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

“  The  clearest  exposition  of  the  general  outlines  of  the  campaign  that  has  yet 
appeared.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“Perhaps  nowhere  does  there  exist  in  brief  compass  so  well  written  a  narrative 
of  the  campaign.” — Army  and  Navy  Gazette . 

“  Will  be  appreciated  by  all  military  readers.” — Broad  Arrow. 


CAPTAIN  MAHAN’S 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  ASIA  AND  ITS  EFFECT  UPON 
INTERNATIONAL  POLICIES. 

By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  Map,  259  pp.  post  8vo. 
10s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

“  Masterly  and  lucid well  deserves  careful  study.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Sound  and  valuable,  and  contains  less  matter  to  be  skipped  than  any  book 
written  of  late  about  China  and  the  Transvaal.” — Academy. 


Now  Read}''.  With  Plan  and  Illustrations.  One  Shilling. 

GIBRALTAR :  a  National  Danger. 

An  account  of  the  nature  and  present  state  of  certain  works  now  being  con¬ 
structed  on  the  Western  side  of  Gibraltar  ;  an  Exposition  of  the  Danger  which 
these  will  create  for  Great  Britain  ;  an  Argument  for  certain  Alterations  calcu¬ 
lated  to  Diminish  the  Danger  ;  and  a  Plea  for  the  Suspension  of  the  Works  until 
a  Re-examination  and  Re-consideration  has  been  made  of  the  whole  matter. 
By  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles,  M.P. 


NEW  EDITION. 

FAMOUS  HORSES. 

By  Theo.  Taunton.  With  Portraits,  Pedigrees,  Principal  Performances, 
Descriptions  of  Races,  and  various  interesting  items,  extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  two  centuries.  With  200  Portraits.  Crown  4to.  42s.  net. 

“This  edition  brings  the  work  so  nearly  neck  and  neck  with  Time  as  to  have  a 
portrait  and  a  life  of  the  latest  Derby  winner,  the  brother  to  Persimmon  and  Florizel, 
Jones  being  flatteringly  included  ip  the  portrait.  Burke  does  little  more,  and  in 
some  ways  less,  for  a  duke  than  this  book  does  for  its  equine  celebrities  ;  and  the 
new  edition  keeps  the  work  worthy  of  its  reputation.” — Scotsman. 


FICTION. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LOW’S  HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 
DUCHESS  FRANCES.  !  By  R.  D.  BLACKMORE. 

By  Sarah  Tytler.  j  DARIEL. 

THE  LATE  MRS.  NULL.  — - 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  MAID  OF  SKER. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  Limited. 


ELLSOI  ST0CK^J|WJUBL1CATI0NS. 

SECOND  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 


In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  6s. 

RAMBLES  ROUND  THE  EDGE  HILLS; 

or,  In  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse.  With  a  Full  and  Graphic  Account  of  the 
Battle  of  Edge  Hill.  By  Rev.  George  Miller,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Radway. 

In  demy  8vo.  cloth,  copiously  Illustrated,  7s.  6d. 

COUTTS  &  GO.,  BANKERS,  EDINBURGH 

AND  LONDON.  Being  the  Memoirs  of  a  Family  distinguished  for  the 
Public  Services  in  England  and  Scotland.  By  Ralph  Richardson,  F.R.S.E., 
F.S.A.Scot.,  Author  of  “  Life  and  Pictures  of  George  Morland,”  &c. 

“  Mr  Richardson’s  book  is  of  considerable  interest.” — Spectator. 

“  A  book  in  which  there  is  not  a  dull  page.” — Literature. 

“An  admirable  history.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  year. 
Surely  no  more  romantic  story  was  ever  written.” — Sketch. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

RUDOLPH  SGHROLLE.  A  Tragedy  in  Blank 

Verse.  By  E.  G. 

In  small  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

ALL  CHANGE.  Jotti  ngs  at  the  Junction  of  the 

Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  By  Wilfred  Woollam,  M.A.,  LL.M. 
Camb. 

“  A  number  of  good  and  suggestive  thoughts  in  poetry  and  prose  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  life  in  a  sensible  and  practical  spirit.” — The  Baptist  Magazuie. 

“  We  can  only  describe  these  jottings  as  gems  of  thought.  Some  of  them  are 
conveyed  in  poetry,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  expressed  in  cultured  prose,  and 
every  one  of  them  contains  food  for  reflection,  while  the  thought  ranges  over  every 
conceivable  subject.” — The  Derby  Standa?'d. 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Gov’nor.” 

THE  HIDDEN  SOAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBE  ADAMSON. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“.A  well-written  novel . A  feature  is  the  admirable  character  drawing.  Can 

decidedly’  be  recommended  to  lovers  of  a  good  love  story.” — Scotsman. 

“A  cleverly-devised  plot  ingeniously  constructed . relieved  by  some 

humorous  sketches.” — Literary  World. 

“  Interesting,  clever  and  well  constructed.  The  plot  is  original  and  the  character 
sketches  are  really  excellent.”— City  Press. 

“By  the  introduction  of  broad  honest  humour  Mr.  Adamson  is  quite  a  good 
jester.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD., 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Story  of  Art  in  the  British  Isles  (J.  Ernest  Phythian).  Newnes 

ir. 

Biography. 

Victoria:  the  Well-Beloved  (W.  F.  Aitken).  Partridge,  ir. 


Fiction. 

Resurrection  (Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Aylmer  Maude). 

Christchurch,  Hants  :  Free  Age  Press.  6 d. 

The  Master-Sinner  (By  a  well-known  Author).  John  Long.  3r.  6 d. 
The  Golden  Wang-ho  (Fergus  Hume).  John  Long.  6s. 

Frewern  :  a  Tale  of  the  Thirties  (R.  M.  Thomas).  Unwin.  6s. 

His  Lordship’s  Whim  (Gordon  Cuming  Whadcoat).  Effingham 
Wilson. 

Callista  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Third  Century  (Cardinal  Newman).  Burns 
and  Oates. 

May  Silver  (Alan  St.  Aubyn).  White.  6r. 

A  Soldier  for  a  Day  (E.  Spender).  White.  6s. 

The  Black  Tortoise  (Frederick  Viller).  Heinemann.  3r.  6 cl. 

The  Blue  Diamond  (L.  T.  Meade).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

History. 

History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  1649-1660  (Samuel’ 
Rawson  Gardiner.  Vol.  III.).  Longmans.  211. 

The  Siege  of  Kumassi  (Lady  Hodgson).  -Pearson.  2ir. 

Christian  Egypt,  Past,  Present  and  Future  (The  Rev.  Montague 
Fowler).  Church  Newspaper  Company.  6s. 

Bermondsey  :  Its  Historic  Memories  and  Associations  (Edward  T. 
Clarke).  Elliot  Stock. 

The  Oak  Hamlet :  being  an  Account  of  the  History  and  Associations 
of  the  Village  of  Ockham,  Surrey  (Plenry  St.  John  Hick  Bashall). 
Elliot  Stock. 

School  Books. 

“Chiswick  Shakespeare,”  The:  King  Plenry  IV.  (2  vols. ).  Bell, 
ir.  net  each. 

“Queen”  Cookery  Books,  The  (Series  VI.  Sweets).  Cox.  is. 

Theology. 

Counsels  for  Church  People  (From  the  Writings  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  and 
Rt.  Rev.  Mandell  Creighton).  Elliot  Stock. 

Bible  Manners  and  Customs  (Rev.  G.  M.  Mackie).  Black.  6 d.  net. 


Travel. 

Rambles  Round  the  Edge  TIills  and  in  the  Vale  of  the  Red  Horse 
(The  Rev.  George  Miller).  Elliot  Stock. 

French  Life  in  Town  and  Country  (Plannah  Lynch).  Newnes.  3 r.  6d. 

Verse. 

Rudolph  Schrolle  :  a  Tragedy  (“E.  G.”).  Elliot  Stock. 

Not  Set  to  Music  Yet  (J.  L.  Plaigh).  Liverpool:  Liverpool  Book¬ 
sellers  Co.  ir.  net. 

Poems  (Alexander  Blair  Shaw).  John  Lane.  5-r.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Engineering  Competition  (Reprinted  from  “The  Times”). 
Harpers.  2 s.  6 d. 

American  Negro,  The  (William  Hannibal  Thomas).  New  York ; 

The  Macmillan  Company.  7 r.  6 d.  net. 

Birthday  Book,  A  :  John  Oliver  Hobbes  (Selected  by  Zoe  Proctor). 
John  Lane.  3-f.  6 d.  net. 

British  Fleet,  The  :  Is  it  Sufficient  and  Efficient  ?  (Archibald  S.  Hurd). 
Blackwood,  ir. 

Britain  On  and  Beyond  the  Sea  (Cecil  PI.  Crofts).  Johnston,  is.  6 d. 
“Compulsory  Purchase:”  a  Reply  to  Mr.  T.  VV.  Russell,  M.P. 
King  and  Son.  3a’. 

Die  englische  Baukunst  der  Gegenwart :  Beispiele  neuer  englischer 
Profanbauten  (mit  Grundrissen,  Textabbildungen  und  erlau- 
terndem  Text  von  Hermann  Muthesius).  Leipzig  und  Berlin  : 
Cosmos,  Verlag  fur  Kunst  und  Wissenschaft.  M.30. 

Drifting.  Grant  Richards.  2s.  6 d. 

Fergusson’s  Surveying  Circle  and  Percentage  Tables  (John  C. 

Fergusson).  Published  by  the  Author.  3s.  6 d.  net. 

Guide  to  Obtaining  Civil  Employment  (Colonel  A.  M.  Handley). 
Gale  and  Polden.  4 d. 

Gypsies  of  Spain,  The  (Georga  Borrow).  Murray.  6s. 
fapanese  Plays  and  Playfellows  (Osman  Edwards).  Heinemann. 
1  or.  net. 

Organs  and  Tuning  :  a  Practical  Handbook  for  Organists  (Thomas 
&  Elliston.  Third  Edition).  Weekes  and  Co.  3r.  6 d.  net. 
Politician’s  Handbook,  The  (H.  Whates).  Vacher.  6r.  net. 

Practical  Military  Sketching  (C.  F.  Vander  Byl,  16th  Lancers). 
Gale  and  Polden.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

Study  of  Poetry,  The  (Id.  C.  Beeching).  Cambridge:  At  the 
University  Press. 

Vengeance  as  a  Policy  in  Afrikanderland  :  a  Plea  for  a  New  Departure 
"(Francis  J.  Dormer).  Nisbet.  6s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  :— Harper’s  Monthly,  ir.  ; 
The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  ir. 

For  February  : — The  North  American  Review,  2r.  6 d.  ;  Revue  des 
Revues,  ifr.  30c.;  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3fr. ;  Library 
World,  6 d. 
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CASSELL  AND  COMPANY’S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


JUST  PUBLISHED,  THE  THIRD  AND  CONCLUDING 
VOLUME  OF 

THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

Edited  by  Sir  EDWARD  J.  POYNTER,  P.R.A., 

Director  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Illustrating  every  Picture  in  the  National  Gallery.  Issued  under  the 
sanction  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery.  In  3  vols. 

Vols.  I  and  II.  contain  The  OLD  MASTERS  (Foreign  Schools). 
Vol.  III.  contains  The  BRITISH  MASTERS  and  MODERN 

SCHOOLS,  including  the  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery  of  British 
Art  (Tate  Gallery). 

N.B.— The  Edition  is  limited  to  1,000  Copies,  more 
than  950  of  whieh  have  already  been  sold.  Tne  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  advanced  the  priee  from  £7  7s.  net  to 
£10  10s.  net,  and  the  priee  will  be  further  advanced 
for  the  last  20  Copies. 


THE  FIRST  VOLUME  OF  TPIE  CHEAP  EDITION 
IN  MONTPILY  VOLUMES 
OF  THE 

“  CEITURY  SCIENCE  SERIES  ” 

Edited  by  SIR  HENRY  ROSCOE,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L., 

MICHAEL  FARADAY: 

His  Life  and  Work. 

BY 

Prof.  SILVANUS  P.  THOMPSON. 

Bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

“  The  account  of  Faraday’s  researches  is  admirably  rendered.” 

Nature. 

“  Prof.  Thompson  gives  us  a  most  fascinating  sketch,  and  his  book 
will  help  to  deepen  the  interest  in  a  character  almost  unique  in  the 
annals  of  science.” — Knowledge. 


THE  SECOND  VOLUME  (READY  FEB.  25) 

PRICE  2s.  6d.,  WILL  BE 

CHARLES  DARWIN 

AND  THE  THEORY  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

By  E.  B.  POULTON,  F.R.S. 

TWO  IMPORTANT  NEW  WORKS  OF  FICTION. 

READY  SHORTLY,  price  6s. 

AFIELD  AND  AFLOAT. 

BY 

FRANK  R.  STOCKTON, 

Author  of  “  Mrs.  Cliff’s  Yacht,”  “  A  Story-teller’s  Pack,”  “  The  Girl 
at  Cobhurst,”  &c.  With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 


READY  SHORTLY,  price  6s. 

A  SOLDIER  m  HE  KING. 

By  DORA  M.  JONES. 

The  romantic  story  of  John  Gifford,  the  original  of  Bunyan’s 
Evangelist,  though  well  known  to  students  of  Bunyan’s  early  life, 
has  never  yet  been  made  the  subject  of  a  novel.  Gifford  was  a  wild 
Cavalier  before  he  became  a  preacher,  and  the  adventures  of  his  earlier 
unregenerate  days  form  the  subject  of  “  A  Soldier  of  the  King.”  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid  chiefly  in  Maidstone,  and  it  includes  the  most 
picturesque  episode  in  the  history  of  that  ancient  town — its  capture  by 
the  Commonwealth  soldiers  in  1648. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

London,  Paris,  New  York,  and  Melbourne. 


CHATTO  &  Wl NOUS’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  BLUE  DIAMOND.  By  L.  T.  Meade, 

Author  of  “  The  Voice  of  The  Charmer,”  “An  Adventuress,”  &c.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

THE  LESSER  EVIL.  By  Iza  Duffus  Hardy, 

Author  of  “  A  Buried  Sin,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

QUALITY  CORNER.  By  C.  L.  Antrobus, 

Author  of  “  Wildersmoor,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  The  story,  in  its  character- drawing,  in  its  wit,  and  in  its  light  and  airy  fancies, 
touches  a  very  high  level.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“The  setting  is  excellent,  the  Lancashire  rustics  are  delightful,  and  the  whole 
story,  in  style,  sentiment,  and  delicacy  of  touch,  far  above  the  average.” 

Spectator. 

“  The  dialogue  is  as  clever  as  Mrs.  Antrobus’s  dialogue  has  away  of  being . 

The  minor  characters  have  each  a  distinct  individuality,  usually  well  drawn  and  full 

of  life . It  is  thoughtful  and  interesting.” — Palt  Mall  Gazette. 

“  A  book  that  may  be  read  with  real  enjoyment,  and  that  affords  more  than  the 

passing  pleasure  of  an  interesting  story . The  book  is  no  ordinary  novel . It  is  a 

thoroughly  good  story,  of  fine  dramatic  action,  romantic  situations,  and  stirring 
incidents.” — Scotsman. 

A  PATH  OF  THORNS.  By  Ernest  A.  Vize- 

telly,  Author  of  “With  Zola  in  England,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt 
top,  6s. 

“  A  romantic  tale,  full  of  point  and  picturesqueness,  well  constructed  and  equally 
well  told . Mr.  Vizetelly  throughout  gets  his  French  atmo  phere  simply  and  effec¬ 
tively .  The  story’s  ease  of  manner  in  every  respect,  in  fact,  is  its  strong  point . 

Mr.  Vizetelly  has  a  real  story  to  tell,  and  tells  it  with  the  facile  skill  of  a  good 
workman.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

MAX  THORNTON.  By  Ernest  Glanville, 

Author  of  “  The  Golden  Rock.”  With  8  Illustrations  by  Jas.  Shaw  Crompton, 
R.I.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  A  vigorous  and  entertaining  story  of  adventure,  the  inherent  interest  of  which 
is  sharpened  by  its  association  with  the  present  war  in  South  Africa  ...Mr, 
Glanville  seems  to  know  well  the  Boer,  the  colonist,  and  the  country,  and  he  is  a 
writer  of  considerable  power  of  imagination  and  strength  and  facility  of  style.  This 
story  is  excellent  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  with  breathless 
interest  and  keen  enjoyment.” — Scotsman. 

THE  INIMITABLE  MRS.  MASSINGHAM. 

By  Herbert  Compton,  Author  of  “A  Free  Lance  in  a  Far  Land.”  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  The  characters  are  singularly  £  alive,’  and  the  setting  is  convincingly  real  . 

Bob  Borradaile  and  his  sweetheart,  known  to  stage  fame  as  Mrs.  Massingham, 
deserve  to  live  long  beyond  the  span  allotted  to  most  heroes  and  heroines,  and  Mr. 
Compton’s  picture  of  the  old  convict  days  is  masterly.” — Literature . 

“  One  of  the  really  good  novels  of  the  year.” — Majichester  Guardian. 

“It  is  very  long  since  we  read  so  delightful  a  story . Healthy,  vigorous,  and 

charming  romance.” — Daily  Graphic. 

“  A  very  pretty  and  engrossing  story.” — Truth . 

A  MISSING  HERO.  By  Mrs.  Alexander, 

Author  of  “  The  Wooing  o’t.”  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top.  6s. 

“  Mrs.  Alexander  has  not  devised  a  more  ingenious  plot,  nor  can  we  recall  one 
more  cleverly  worked  out.” — World. 

ECCENTRICITIES  OF  GENIUS:  Memories  of 

Famous  Men  and  Women  of  the  Platform  and  the  Stage.  By  Major  J.  B. 
Pond.  With  91  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  12s. 

“  Major  J.  B.  Pond’s  interesting  and  amusing  book . is  a  perfect  mine  of  enter¬ 
taining  anecdote . In  the  course  of  his  career  as  a  lecture  agent,  Major  Pond 

seems  to  have  come  in  contact  with  every  celebrity  in  the  universe  ...If  space 
permitted,  one  could  fill  this  week’s  issue  of  To-day  with  quotable  Anecdotes.” — 
To-day. 

“  It  was  with  some  pleasure  that  we  hailed  the  announcement  that  Major  Pond 
was  engaged  in  the  genial  exercise  of  writing  his  reminiscences.  Now  that  we  have 
his  work  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  volume,  with  not  far  short  of  a 
hundred  portraits  in  it,  we  confess  that  our  anticipations  are  not  only  realised,  but 
are  exceeded.” — Literary  World. 

IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.  By  Robert  Louis 

Stevenson.  Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s. 

“  Full  of  characteristic  and  marvellously  sympathetic  pictures.” 

Morning  Leader. 

ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  A  LIFE 

STUDY  IN  CRITICISM.  By  H.  Bellyse  Baildon.  With  2  Portraits. 
Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  [February  28. 

EAST  LONDON.  By  Walter  Besant.  With 

an  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  Walker,  and  55  Illustrations  by  Phil  May 
L.  Raven  Hill,  and  Joseph  Pennell.  Uniform  with  “  South  London.”  Demy 
8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  18s.  [March  1. 

WALFORD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1901).  Containing  Notices  of  the  Descent, 
Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  more  than  12,000  distinguished  Heads  of 
Families,  their  Heirs  Apparent  or  Presumptive,  the  Offices  they  hold  or  have 
held,  their  Town  and  Country  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c.  Royal  8vo.  cloth  gilt 
and  gilt  edges,  50s.  [Just  ready. 


JUSTIN  MCCARTHY’S  HISTORICAL  BOOKS. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from 

the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of  1880.  LIBRARY 
EDITION.  Four  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  each. — Alsp  a  POPULAR 
EDITION,  in  Four  vols.  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  each. — And  the  JUBILEE 
EDITION,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  of  1886.  Two  vols.  large 
crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  each. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES,  from 

1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. ;  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN 

TIMES.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  ;  post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  FOUR  GEORGES 

AND  OF  WILLIAM  '1HE  FOURTH.  By  Justin  McCarthy  and 
Justin  Huntly  McCarthy.  Four  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s. 

[Pols.  111.  and  IP.  Ma?'ch  21. 

JUSTIN  MCCARTHY’S  REMINISCENCES. 

With  a  Portrait.  Two  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth,  24s. 

London  :  CHATTO  and  WINDUS,  hi  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION ,  WITH 
ADDITIONAL  CHAPTERS. 

WEST  AFRICAN  STUDIES. 

By  the  late 

MARY  M.  KINGSLEY. 

With  Portrait,  Illustrations  and  Map. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Times.—"  One  of  the  most  illuminating  and  instructive  books  on  the  problems  of 
:  tropical  Africa  ever  given  to  the  public . A  fascinating  and  instructive  volume.1’ 

A  NEW  AND  ABRIDGED  EDITION. 

THE  LIFE  OF 

EDWARD  WHITE  BE^SOfi 

(Sometime  Archbishop  of  Canterbury). 

By  his  Son,  A.  C.  BENSON. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY  OP  THE  UNIFORM 

EDITION  OF 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  PROSE  WRITINGS. 

THE  MUL1HKA  By  Rudyard 

KIPLING  and  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
bound  in  red  cloth,  with  gilt  top,  6s. 

NEW  VOLUME  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN'S  LIBRARY  OF  ENGLISH  CLASSICS. 
THE  COMPLETE  ANGLER,  and  the 

LIVES  OF  DONNE,  WOTTON,  HOOKER,  HERBERT, 
and  SANDERSON.  By  IZAAK  WALTON.  Demy  Svo. 
Cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.-NEW  VOL. 

EAST  AMGEIA. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  DUTT.  With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
Extra'crown  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  6s. 

World. — “  Of  all  the  faecinating  volumes  in  the  1  Highways  and  Byways  ’  series, 

none  is  more  pleasant  to  read . Mr.  Dutt,  himself  an  East  Anglian,  writes  most 

sympathetically  and  in  picturesque  style  of  the  district.” 


.MARCH  NUMBERS  READY  ON  TUESDAY. 


macmilian’s  magazine, 

Price  is.  Contents  foe  MARCH  : 


1.  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

z.  THE  COINAGE  OF  WORDS. 
By  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  K.C.B. 

3.  SOME  FRENCH  PRISONS  AND  ! 
THEIR  INMATES.  By  Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot. 

4.  THE  SINNER  AND  THE  PRO¬ 
BLEM.  By  Eric  Parker.  Chaps. 
XV. -XVIII. 

s.  A: SKETCH  FROM  MEMORY. 


6.  ROYAL  EDWARDS  (a.d.  901- 
1901). 

7.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
QUEEN. 

S.  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.  By 
W.  A.  Atkinson. 

9.  A  PIONEER  OF  EMPIRE. 

10.  ON  THE  HIGH  VELDT.  By  a 
City  Imperial  Volunteer. 

11.  VICTORIA. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  MARCH  NUMBER  contains : 

SURABHI.  By  Flora  Annie  Steel. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  JAPAN.  By  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  LL.D. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  DO  WAGE  K.  By  Luella  Miner. 
DOWN  1HE  RHINE.  Worms  to  Coblenz.  By  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C. 
Pictures  by  Andre  Castaigne. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


illustrated  magazine  for  children ; 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  MARCH  NUMBER  contains  : 

HOW  ARMIES  TALK  TO  EACH  OTHER.  By  Capt.  Charles  D. 
Rhodes,  U.S.A.  Illustrated. 

-CAREERS  OF  DANGER  AND  DARING.  III.  “The  Balloonist.”  By 
Cleveland  Moffett.  Illustrated. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett,  Author  of 
“  Master  Skylark. ”  Illustrated  by  Clyde  O.  DeLand. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


NEW  VOLUME  OP  MR.  S.  R.  GARDINER’S 
“  COMMONWEALTH.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  By  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.  L.  Oxford,  Litt.D.  Cambridge, 
&c.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656.  With  6  Maps.  8vo.  21s. 

OCCASIONAL  ESSAYS  on  NATIVE  SOUTH 

INDIAN  LIFE.  By  Stanley  P.  Rice,  Indian  Civil  Service. 
8 vo.  10s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST. 

Vol.  I.  a.d.  29-324.  By  the  Rev.  HerbeM-  H.  Kelly,  M.A., 
Director  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Mission,  Mildenhall, 
Suffolk.  Crown  8vo.  33.  6d.  net.  [ In  a  few  days. 

NOTES  ON  SPEECH-MAKING.  By  Brander 

Matthews,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature  in 
Columbia  University.  iSmo.  is.  6d.  net.  [/?z  a  few  days. 

CONTENTS. — I.  The  Four  Ways  of  Delivering  an  Address — 
II.  The  Real  Secret  of  After-Dinner  Oratory — III.  Appendix  : 
1.  How  to  be  Heard  when  Speaking  in  Public.  By  T.  W.  Churchill 
— 2.  Hints  on  Speaking  Out  of  Doors.  By  B.  F.  Hughes — 3.  An 
Open  Letter.  By  Lyman  Abbott. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  of  the  SHORT-STORY. 

By  Brander  Matthews,  D.  C.  L. ,  Professor  of  Dramatic 
Literature  in  Columbia  University.  iSmo.  is.  6d.  net. 

[In  a  few  days. 

PRACTICAL  ELECTRICAL  TESTING  IN 

PHYSICS  and  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  :  being  a 
Course  suitable  for  First  and  Second  Year  Students  and  Others. 
By  G.  D.  Aspinall  Parr,  Assoc.  M.I.E.E.  ;  Associate  of  the 
Central  Technical  College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  ; 
Head  of  the  Electrical  Engineering  Department,  Yorkshire 
College,  Victoria  University.  With  231  Illustrations,  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

[In  a  few  days. 


RIVINGTON’S  DEVOTIONAL  SERIES. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  UPON  CHRIS- 

TIAN  PERFECTION.  By  William  Law,  Author  of  “A 
Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and  Holy  Life.”  Abridged  and  Edited, 
and  with  a  Preface,  by  L.  H.  M.  Soulsby.  iSmo.  2s.  net. 

%*  The  Publishers  are  not  aware  that  any  oilier  Edition  of  tins 
book,  either  complete  or  abridged,  is  now  procurable,  apart  from  the 
Author's  Complete  Works,  in  9  volumes. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  RIDLEY. 

ANNE  MAINWARING. 

By  ALICE  RIDLEY, 

Author  of  “  The  Story  of  Aline.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION. 

11 A  delightfully  exciting  novel.”— Guardian. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  A  WOMAN. 

By  Arthur  W.  Marchmont. 

With  8  Illustrations  by  D.  Murray  Smith.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  It  is  altogether  a  most  exciting  and  cleverly-constructed  story.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

“This  is  a  story  of  Russian  intrigue  in  Bulgaria,  and,  although 
politics  and  conspiracy  largely  dominate  its  pages,  yet  its  love-scenes 
and  adventures  are  realistic  and  fascinating.” — Sketch. 

“  The  story  fairly  bristles  with  exciting  incidents,  in  every  chapter 
is  a  hair-breadth  escape  from  sudden  death,  a  perilous  enterprise 
successfully  accomplished,  or  the  results  of  failure  dexterously 
evaded.” — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


LA  KEITUE 

ET 

ci©s  3^.©"sri&©s 

Un  Num£ro  specimen  ( Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Numeros  par  an. 

sur  demande.  REVUE  DES  REVUESl  Richement  illustrSs. 

-  XIIe  ANNEE.  - 

Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoufi  d idees .  Peu  de  mots ,  beau  coup  d idies . 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  Tetranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  p  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  tires')  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e.  . 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn^s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUli,lDE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 
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SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

YEOMANRY  CAVALRY, 

OR  MOUNTED  INFANTRY? 

By  LANCELOT  ROLLESTON, 

Lieut. -Colonel,  and  Hon.  Colonel  South  Notts  Hussars  Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY.  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

DURING  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  1801-1900. 

By  FRANCIS  CULLING  CARR-GOMM,  late  of  H.M.  Madras  Civil  Service, 
and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

On  FEBRUARY  26.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LO¥E  HONOUR. 

By  M.  E.  CARR. 


MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS 


MOUNT  OMI  AND  BEYOND. 

A  Record  of  Travel  on  the  Thibetan  Border. 

By  ARCHIBALD  JOHN  LITTLE,  F.R.G.S. 

Author  of  “Through  the  Yangtse  Gorges,”  &c.  With  a  Map  and  Illustrations. 

1  vol.  10s.  net. 

The  Scotsman.  — “  The  author’s  notes  are  of  much  political  as  well  as  geographi¬ 
cal  value  ;  they  throw  light  bn  the  present  crisis  at  Pekin  and  on  the  Yangtse.” 

JAPANESE  PLAYS  AND  PLAYFELLOWS. 

By  OSMAN  EDWARDS. 

With  12  Full-page  llustrations  in  Colour  by  Japanese  Artists.  1  vol.  10s.  net. 
***  The  author  has  supplemented  impersonal  essays  by  personal  reminiscences,  . 
selecting  only  those  incidents  and  characteristics  which  differ  strikingly  from 
Western  ways.  Prominence  is  naturally  given  in  these  pages  to  the  musume,  who 
personifies  much  of  her  country’s  magic  :  its  picturesqueness,  its  kindness,  its 
politeness. 

A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  “LITERATURES  OF  THE  WORLD.” 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHINESE  LITERATURE. 

By  Professor  H.  A.  GILES,  LL.D. 

The  Academy. — “Dr.  Giles  wears  his  prodigious  learning  lightly:  his  style  is 
bright  and  easy  :  he  is  also  a  poet.  The  pages  are  sprinkled  with  his  translations 
of  Chinese  versifiers.  He  has  done  for  a  nation  what  FitzGerald  did  for  an 
individual.” 


THE  GORNHILL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  MARCH.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  CONTENTS 


THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  THE 
GREAT  CIVIL  WAR.  By  C.  H. 

Firth. 

SIR  ARTHUR  SULLIVAN.  Ey  J.  A. 

Fuller  Maitland. 

A  COLLEGE  CAT.  By  A.  D.  Godley. 

SOME  BOER  WAR  BULLETINS. 

By  Basil  Williams. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  WILD  BIRD 
PROTECTION.  By  C.  J.  Cornish. 
A  LONDONER  S  LOG-BOOK.  II. 
ANTHONY  TROLLOPE.  By  G.  S. 
Street. 

NAPOLEON  IN  CORSICA  :  an  Epi¬ 
sode  of  1789.  By  W.  B.  Duffield. 

***  Ready  on  February  26th  £ 


London  :  SMITH.  ELDER,  & 


MY  MOTHER’S  DIARY.  By  Mary 
Westenholz. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENTIST.  By 

Frank  Richardson. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUTINY.— III.  STAMPING  OUT 
MUTINY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fitchett,  LL.D. 

PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.  II.  FROM 
MANCHESTER.  By  Urbanus 
Sylvan. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL.  Chaps.  7-9.  By 

Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

all  Booksellers’  and  Newagents’. 


CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 


A  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  CONTEM- 

PORARY  EUROPE  SINCE  1814.  From  the  French  of  Charles 

Seignobos.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  £ 1  net. 

The  Standard. — “  Students  of  contemporary  history  will  be  grateful  for  this- 
important  work.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  his  description  of  our  political 
progress  from  the  end  of  the  Great  War  to  the  present  day.  The  summary  of 
French  political  history  is  equally  well  done  ;  the  section  on  Germany  is  singularly 
interesting.” 

TEN  MONTHS  IN  THE  FIELD  WITH  THE 

BOERS.  By  an  Ex-Lieutenant  of  General  de  Villebois-Mareuil. 

With  a  Portrait  and  Map.  1  vol.  3s.  6d. 

THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN  FICTION. 

Mr.  HEINEMANN  begs  to  announce  the  publication  of  a  New  Series  of 
American  fiction  in  twelve  volumes,  price  Four  Shillings  each,  or  Two  Guineas , 
post  free,  for  a  subscription  to  the  twelve. 

THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  will  give  to  English  readers  a  representative  selec¬ 
tion  0/  the  best  American  fiction  of  the  day,  and  also  a  few  of  the  best  works  of 
two  writers ,  who  are,  perhaps,  more  than  any  others ,  responsible  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  increase  in  the  taste  for  fiction  of  the  best  class  in  the  .United  States. 
For ,  although  HAROLD  FREDERIC  and  STEPHEN  CRANE  have  departed 
■from  us,  no  series  representative  of  American  fiction  of  to-day  could  be  considered 
complete  without  them. 

For  the  rest ,  THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  will  devote  itself  mainly  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  hitherto  unknown  authors — of  that  school  of  young  American  writers , 
gifted  with  a  sense  of  form,  of  pathos,  of  humour,  who  press  for  recognition  to-day , 
and  whom  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  ignore  in  England. 

The  following  volumes  will  appear  early  in  1901,  a7id  others  are  in  preparation 
They  will  appear,  as  far  as  practicable ,  at  monthly  intervals 


THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 


14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


DARLINGTON'S  HANDBOOKS. 


"Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  th  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 
THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEu  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSIWITH,  TOWYN,  ABERDOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN.  HER  EFORD,  WORCESTf  R,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH.  WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETT'VS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 
brilliant  book.  The  Times.  “  Particularly  good.” — Academy. 

The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.”— Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  A  1ST  2D  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  GIRL  AT  THE  HALFWAY  HOUSE. 


By  E.  HOUGH.  [Next  week. 


PARLOUR  TIMES. 

By  D.  D.  WELLS. 

LORDS  OF  THE  NORTH. 

By  A.  C.  LAUD 


THE  CHRONIC  LOAFER. 

By  NELSON  LLOYD. 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER. 

By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 


RECENT  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

THE  MANTLE  OF  ELIJAH. 

By  I.  ZANGWILL,  6s. 

Literature. — “  In  ‘  The  Mantle  of  Elijah  ’  we  are  delighted  to  recognise  the  true- 
spirit  of  the  novelist  at  his  best,  the  skill  of  the  artist,  the  fine  sympathy  of  the  poet,, 
the  verbal  wit  and  the  constructive  humour  of  the  dramatist.  It  will  live.” 

THE  HOSTS  OF  THE  LORO. 

By  FLORA  ANNIE  STEEL.  6s. 

The  Outlook. — “  As  a  study  of  that  inexhaustible  India;  as  a  study  of  the  East 
and  West  at  close  touch  with  one  another  ;  and  as  a  novel  of  passion,  this  is  Mrs. 
Steel's  best  book.” 

THE  LANE  THAT  HAD  NO  TURNING. 

By  Gilbert  Parker.  6s. 

The  Times. — “  Not  even  in  ‘  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty’  does  Mr.  Parker  suggest 
such  an  impression  of  his  strength  as  in  the  story  which  gives  its  title  to  ihe  book. 
Strong  and  yet  natural  situations  follow  in  rapid  succession.  In  Madelinette  Mr. 
Parker  has  idealised  the  noblest  of  women.” 

THE  QUEEN  VERSUS  BILLY,  and  other 

Stories.  By  Lloyd  Osbourne.  6s. 

The  Outlook. — “  These  stories  are  admirable.  They  are  positive  good  things, 
wanting  not  for  strength,  pathos,  humour,  observation.” 

THE  BLACK  TORTOISE.  Being  the  Strange 

Story  of  Old  Frick’s  Diamond.  By  Frederick  Viller.  3s.  6d. 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

Super-royal  8vo.  80  pp. 

“THE  QUEEN’S  BEST 
MONUMENT.” 

A  Memorial  Reprint  of  the  Articles,  Notes,  Poems,  and  Letters 
on  the  Queen  that  have  appeared  in 


pftatuT 


Price  6d.  net ;  by  post,  7§d. 

To  be  obtained  from  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  and  CO.,  at  W.  H.  SMITH 
and  SON’S  Bookstalls,  and  all  Booksellers’  and  Newsagents’. 

London : 

“  SPECTATOR,”  Ltd.,  1  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


Just  Published.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

AN  ORIGINAL  CHARMING  NOVEL, 

Entitled 

HIS  LORDSHIP’S  WHIM 

BY 

GORDON  CUMING  WHADCOAT. 


London  : 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL, 

11  Royal  Exchange.  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 


Two  Vols.  4to.  Illustrated.  Red  buckram,  gilt.  Price  30/- 

THE  LITTLE  RED  BOOK  OF  BRISTOL 

Published  under  the  AtUhority  of  the  Council  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Bristol. 

Edited  by  FRANCIS  B.  BICKLEY, 

Assistant  in  the  Department  of  MSS.,  British  Museum. 


This  important  .historical  register,  originated  in  1344,  covers  a  period  of  150  years 
and  records  the  liberties,  franchises,  and  constitutions  of  the  town,  many  ecclesias¬ 
tical  foundations,  and  a  most  interesting  series  of  trade  guilds.  The  volumes  throw 
great  light  on  the  habits  and  life  of  the  citizens  ;  and  to  the  student  of  philology 
many  examples  are  afforded  of  archaic  and  obsolete  words. 

To  all  interested  in  early  municipal  history,  these  volumes  contain  much  of 
interest  and  importance. 

Bristol  :  W.  CROFTON  PIEMMONS,  St.  Stephen  Street. 

London  :  SOT  HER  AN  &  CO.,  Booksellers,  Strand. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE: 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 


&c.  &c. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 


30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6 d.  per 
annum ,  post  f?~ee. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

Head  Office  :  14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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BOOKS  FROM  THE  KELMSCOTT  AND  VALE  PRESSES. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELT,  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  SATURDAY,  March  2,  a  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS  from 
the  KELMSCOTT  and  VALE  PRESSES,  comprising  all  the  important  Works 
published  by  them. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS,  MSS.,  &e. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO, 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUVERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.-HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

THE  READING  ROOMS  will  be  closed  from 

_A.  FRIDAY,  March  1st,  to  TUESDAY,  March  5th,  inclusive. 

E.  MAUNDE  THOMPSON, 

British  Museum,  Director  and  Principal  Librarian. 

19  February,  1901. 

A  RCHITECTURAL  EYESORES  ;  the  Wallace 

JT\.  Collection ;  WALTER  CRANE — a  Hungarian  Appreciation  ;  OLD 
BRENTFORD  TOWN  (with  Illustrations).  See  the  ART  JOURNAL  for 
March,  price  is.  6d  ,  by  post,  is.  gd. 

Through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers, 

H.  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


'  |  "ONBRIBGE  SCHOOL.  —  Entrance  Examination 

JL  for  Scholarships,  JUNE  nth  and  12th,  1901.  Appty  to  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Tancock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  London. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 

GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  O0NOERT8. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

BUSONI  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

QUEER’S  HAEXj, 

TO-DAY  at  3. 

Solo  Pianoforte,  SIGNOR  BUSONI. 

Tickets  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved)  ;  zs.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W. 

THE  iOS&ETEER  CONCERT  PARTY, 

Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  WALLIS  &  CLAYTON, 

EVERY  AFTERNOON  at  3  o’clock. 

ATHOS,  PORTHOS,  ARAMIS,  D'ARTAGNAN,  DE  TREVILLE,  and 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Programme  varied  daily. 

Seats  at  the  Hall  and  all  Libraries,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  and  is. 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  four),  17s.  6d.  and  10s. 


23  February,  igoi 


The  Saturday  Review. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE 


The  Mansu  (Wassail)  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  Invite  Subscriptions  for  75,000 

Shares  of  £5  each  at  par,  In 

THE  AKOKQ  GOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

(AXIM  DISTRICT.) 

(GOLD  COAST  COLONY,  WEST  AFRICA.) 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  to  1900. 

CAPITAL  -  £200,000, 

Divided  into  200,000  Shares  of  £1  each.  100,000  Shares  are  set  apart  for  Working-  Capital. 


ISSUE  OF  125,000  SHARES, 

Of  which  the  Vendor  will  take  50,000  Shares  in  part  payment  of  purchase  money,  and  75,000  Shares 

are  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par. 

Payable  5s.  per  Share  on  Application,  5s.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  and  the  balance  as  and  when  required. 


DIRECTORS. 

W.  J.  HIAM,  124  Cazenove  Road,  Upper  Clapton,  N.,  Director  of 
the  Akinassi  (Ashanti)  Syndicate,  Limited. 

A.  ADAMSON,  77  Canfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  Shipbuilder,  late 
Manager  of  the  Naval  Construction  Works,  Barrow-in-Furness. 

ELLIS  PARKER,  5  Brosd  Street  House,  E.C.,  Mining  Engineer, 
Director  of  the  South  Kalgurli  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

*F.  G.  DAWSON,  Hillcrest  Lodge,  Gravesend,  Ship  Broker,  Director 
of  the  Mansu  (Wassau)  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

*E.  A.  GEDGE,  123  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  Director  of  the  Mansu 
(Wassau)  Gold  Mines,  Limited. 

*  Mr.  Gedge  being  interested  as  Vendor  to  the  Company,  and  Mr. 
Dawson  being  interested  in  the  purchase  money,  will  not  act 
till  after  allotment. 

BANKERS. 

THE  BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  LIMITED, 
4  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  E.C.,  and  14  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 


BROKERS. 

London. — R.  A.  McCULLOCH,  28  Throgmorton  Street,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  E.C. 

,,  Messrs.  HENRI  J .  GARRATT  &  CO.,  3  Royal 
Exchange  Buildings  and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C. 
Liverpool. — Messrs.  A.  M.  McCULLOCPI  &  CO.,  9  Tithebarn 
Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

Bradford. — Messrs.  MIDDLETON  &  FRASER,  206  Swan  Arcade, 
and  Stock  Exchange. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  TEMPLER  DOWN  &  MILLER,  3  Pope’s  Head  Alley, 
Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  GOOD,  SON  &  BLAIR,  Chartered  Accountants, 

57  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

ARTHUR  B.  DAWSON,  123  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


Full  Prospectus  will  appear  in  Daily  Papers  next  week. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  BIOGRAPHIES. 


THE  BIJOUS  !  A  New  Series  of  authoritatively 
written,  well  printed,  tastefully  bound  (in  cloth)  handy 
Appreciations  of  Leading  Public  Men,  with  Portraits. 

The  volumes  are,  as  the  name  of  the  series  indicates,  small.  It  is  possible  to  carry 
them  in  the  jacket  pocket  without  the  slightest  inconvenience. 

They  are,  in  printing,  paper,  and  binding,  equal  in  quality  to  any  half-crown 
volume  on  the  market. 

The  price  is  Sixpence,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  at  once  recognised  that  the 
character  of  the  volume  would  justify  a  charge  of  not  less  than  double  that  amount. 

NOW  READY.  VOL.  IV. 

MR.  JOHN  BURNS,  M.P.  By  G.  H.  Knott. 

VOL.  I. 

The  Right  Hon.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN, 

M.P.  By  Arthur  Wallace,  Author  of  “Lord  Rosebery:  His  Words  and 
His  Works.  ’ 

VOL.  II. 

LORD  KITCHENER.  By  W.  Francis  Aitken, 

Author  of  “  Baden- Powell  :  The  Hero  of  Mafeking.” 

VOL.  III. 

LORD  ROBERTS  OF  KANDAHAR.  By 

Ernest  Russell. 

VOL.  V.  will  be 

LORD  SALISBURY.  By  Edward  Salmon. 

Among  the  other  volumes  arranged  for  are  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  Lord  Rosebery, 
Air.  Cecil  Rhodes,  and  Miss  Marie  Corelli. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

“  Succinct  and  candidly  written . will  no  doubt  he  popular.’’— Morning  Post. 

“  Interesting,  informative,  and  cleverly  written.” — Saturday  Review. 

“BrieL  readable,  well  informed,  and  neatly  appointed  as  it  is,  the  little  book 
cannot  fail  to  prove  welcome  to  many.” — The  Scotsman. 

“  Very  welcome,  and  should  be  widely  appreciated  in  many  circles.” 

Liverpool  Courier. 

“  Concisely  written,  clearly  printed,  and  give  just  the  facts  that  busy  people  are 
•  anxious  to  know.” — Lloyd's  News. 


HENRY  J.  DRANE, 

.ALISBURY  HOUSE,  SALISBURY  SQUARE,  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


“  SONS 
OF  THE 
EMPIRE.” 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


Important. 

A  complete  set  of  Coloured  Plates 
(ten  in  number)  depicting  types  of 
our  Colonial  Forces,  including 
those  of  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  New  Zealand,  Hong 
Kong,  Tasmania,  West  Indies,  and 
others,  will  be  sent,  Carriage  Paid  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of 

...  5^*  6dt  ... 

Or  Mounted  and  Bound  in  Album  Form, 
to  order  only.  Price  12s.  6d. 

“Army  and  Navy  Gazette” Offices, 
3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 


“There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 


The  SHIPWRECKED 

MARINERS’ 

SiOIETY. 


Fishermen  aesd 


(Founded  in 

is39.)  HoyaB  BeEievoSerat 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


*r 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Patron,  H.M.  the  QUEEN ; 

Chairman, 

Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G. ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 

26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


23  February,  1901 


Messrs.  Methuen’s  Announcements. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  GREAT  QUEEN. 

By  Marie  Corelli.  Small  4to.  is. 

THE  INDIAN  BORDERLAND  :  being  a  Per- 

sonal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  By  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  K.C.I.E.  Illustrated,  j 
Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

MODERN  ABYSSINIA.  By  A.  B.  Wylde. 

With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  KUMASI.  By  Captain 

H.  C.  J.  Biss.  With  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  REAL  CHINESE  QUESTION.  By 

Chester  Holcombe.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT,  fro  m  the  Earliest 

Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illustrated. 

6  vols.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  VI.:  EGYPT  IJNT  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Stanley 
Lane-Poole. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  JESUITS  in  ENGLAND. 

By  E.  L.  Taunton.  Demy  8vo.  21s.  net. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MRS.  LYNN  LINTON.  By 

G.  S.  Layard.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  GREAT  SCOUTS 

(“BUFFALO  BILL”)*  By  his  Sister,  Mrs.  Wetmore.  Illustrated. 
Demy  8vo.  6s. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

By  Clement  Stretton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

BROTHER  MUSICIANS:  Reminiscences  of. 

By  Constance  Bache.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

REVELATIONS  OF  DIVINE  LOVE.  By 

the  Lady  Julian  of  Norwich.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Warrack.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  WAY  OF  HOLINESS  :  a  Devotional 

Commentary  on  the  119th  Psalm.  By  R.  M.  Benson,  D.D.,  of  the  Cowley 
Mission,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  SUPERSENSUAL  LIFE.  By  Jacob 

Behmen.  Edited  by  Bernard  Holland.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SOUL’S  PILGRIMAGE  :  Devotional 

Readings  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  George  Body, 
D.D.  Selected  and  arranged  by  T.  A.  Burn.  Pott  8vo.  gilt  top,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  With 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

[ Oxford  Commentaries. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION  IN 

ENGLAND.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

[ Handbooks  of  Theology. 

A  complete  history  and  description  of  the  various  philosophies  of  religion  which 
have  been  formulated  during  the  last  few  centuries  in  England  and  America. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  DEVOTION. 

Pott  8vo.  cloth,  2S.;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID.  With  an  Intro- 

duction  and  Notes  by  B.  W.  Randolph,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Theological 
College,  Ely. 

A  devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the  Prayer  Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 

LYRA  APOSTOLIC  A.  With  an  Introduction  by 

Canon  Scott  Holland,  and  Notes  by  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A. 


THE  CHURCHMAN’S  BIBLE. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES.  Edited  by 

H.  W.  Fulford.  Fcap.  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 


METHUEN’S  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  of  SELBORNE. 

By  Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  L.  C.  Miall,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  W.  Ward 
Fowler,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  JOURNAL  TO  STELLA.  By  Jonathan 

Swift.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Aitken.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SAVONAROLA.  By  E.  L. 

Horsburgh,  M.A.  With  Portraits  and  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

[Little  Biographies. 

THE  MALVERN  COUNTRY.  By  B.  C.  A. 

Windle,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated  by  E.  H.  New.  Pott  8vo.  cloth,  3s.; 
leather,  3s.  6d.  net.  [Little  Guides. 


THE  WORKS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

New  Volume,  uniform  with  Prof.  Dowden’s  “  Hamlet.” 

KING  LEAR.  Edited  by  W.  J.  Craig.  Demy  8vo. 

3s.  6d. 

THE  LITTLE  LIBRARY. 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott  8vo.  Each  volume,  cloth,  is.  6d.  net  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDSWORTH. 

Edited  by  Nowell  C.  Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE.  Translated 

by  H.  F.  Cary.  Edited  by  Paget  Toynbee,  M.A. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF 

WILLIAM  BLAKE.  Edited  by  T.  Perugini. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  By  Jane  Austen. 

Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  2  vols. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Edited  by 

S.  Gwvnn.  3  vols. 

LAYENGRO.  Bv  George  Borrow.  Edited  by 

F.  Hindes  Groome.  2  vols. 

THE  BRITISH  GARDENER  AND  AMA- 

TEUR.  By  W.  Williamson.  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  EMPIRE.  By  Arnold 

White.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ENGLISH  TURF.  By  Charles  Richard- 

son.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  15s. 

DRAGONS  OF  THE  AIR.  By  H.  G.  Seeley, 

F.R.S.  With  many  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART.  By  E.  H„ 

Colbeck,  M.D.  With  numerous  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


FICTION. 

THE  SACRED  FOUNT.  By  Henry  James. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  FROBISHERS.  By  S.  Baring-Gould. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  STATE  SECRET.  By  Mrs.  B.  M.  Croker. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  A  Volume  of  Stories. 

THE  SUPREME  CRIME.  By  Dorothea. 

Gerard.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION.  By  Hope 

Dawlish.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  THE  BUCCANEER. 

By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe-Hyne.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  NARROW  WAY.  By  Mary  Findlater. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TALES  THAT  ARE  TOLD.  By  J.  Helen 

Findlater  (Author  of  “The  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie ”)  and  Mary 
Findlater.  Crown  3vo.  6s. 

THE  THIRD  FLOOR.  By  Mrs.  Dudeney. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SALVATION  SEEKERS.  By  Noel 

Ainslie.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STRANGE  HAPPENINGS.  By  W.  Clark 

Russell  and  other  Authors.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  DAVID  CORSON. 

By  C.  F.  Goss.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  WOLF’S  BREED.  By  Harris 

Dickson.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BELINDA  FITZWARREN.  By  the  Earl  of 
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We  heg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exceptio7i.  Maiiuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

On  Tuesday  the  debate  on  the  Address  came  to  an 
end  with  the  moving-  of  the  closure  by  Mr.  Balfour,  the 
Speaker  remarking  that  he  accepted  the  motion  as  the 
various  branches  of  the  amendment  then  under  dis¬ 
cussion  had  been  discussed  at  great  length.  As  this 
was  Mr.  Dillon’s  amendment  raising  the  question  of  the 
burning  of  farms  and  other  incidents  of  the  war,  it 
hardly  needed  the  opinion  of  the  Speaker  to  prove  what 
would  be  a  foregone  conclusion  on  a  priori  grounds,  in 
any  matter  which  Mr.  Dillon  had  taken  in  hand.  The 
very  amendment  itself  was  a  speech  couched  in  rhetorical 
terms  about  dishonour  to  Christianity,  intense  indigna¬ 
tion  and  hatred  of  the  British  name  and  the  like,  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Irish  and  South  African  Conciliation  Com¬ 
mittee’s  imagination.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
admitted  the  necessity  of  cutting  short  the  debate.  It 
could  not  be  helped  ;  but  Parliament  ought  to  have  been 
called  a  fortnight  sooner,  that  is  to  say  the  King 
should  have  opened  Parliament  two  days  before  the 
Queen’s  funeral  ! 

Mr.  Balfour  has  like  the  Prime  Minister  a  knack  of 
saying  infelicitous  things  in  moments  of  absent-minded 
candour.  We  do  not  quite  know  why  a  laxer  code  of 
honour  should  be  practised  by  His  Majesty’s  Ministers 
than  by  private  gentlemen.  When  A  promises  some¬ 
thing  to  B  it  is  generally  considered  correct  for  A  to 
keep  his  word,  whether  B  asks  him  to  or  not.  Of 
course  if  B  comes  to  A  and  explicitly  absolves  him,  it  is 
another  matter.  Mr.  Balfour  means  that  if  the  House 
of  Commons  does  not  ask  the  Government  to  institute 
a  general  inquiry  into  the  war,  it  will  not  do  so,  and  had 
the  proposition  been  put  in  that  particular  and  concrete 
way,  it  would  have  passed.  But  such  a  statement  as 
that  a  Government  is  under  no  obligation  to  fulfil  its 
promises  unless  asked  to  do  so  is  exactly  the  sort  of 
phrase  that  will  be  quoted,  without  the  context,  on 
every  Radical  platform  at  the  next  election.  The  truth 
is  that  the  promise  to  start  a  general  inquiry  into  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  field  as  well  as  at  the 
War  Office  was  rashly  made,  but  Mr.  Balfour  lacks  the 
resolution  to  say  so. 

The  scantiness  of  war  news  in  the  early  part  of  the 
week  was  balanced  by  a  widely  credited  rumour  that 


Louis  Botha  had  surrendered  to  Lord  Kitchener.  No 
confirmation  of  the  news  had  been  received  on  Friday 
and  it  was  probably  false,  but  the  enormous  capture  of 
ammunition,  guns  and  live-stock  made  by  General 
French  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal  has  put  an  end  to 
anything  like  organised  resistance  in  this  district.  As 
to  De  Wet  he  has  again  managed,  though  not  without 
serious  loss,  to  escape  for  a  moment  the  circle  of  troops 
and  has  effected  a  junction  with  Hertzog.  It  is  expected, 
or  rather  hoped,  that  a  considerable  battle  with  him  is 
imminent  as  the  floods  will  prevent  him  crossing  the 
Orange  River  for  some  days.  But  even  if  he  should 
succeed  in  his  fugitive  tactics,  he  has  been  again  foiled 
in  entering  Cape  Colony  and  gaining  recruits  from  the 
Cape  rebels.  Though  the  end  of  the  war  is  not  in  sight, 
any  united  effort  or  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Boer  forces 
has  been  rendered  impossible. 

An  American  and  several  English  Radical  papers 
published  during  the  week  a  letter  written  by  a  colonial 
officer  in  which  the  burning  of  a  farm  in  South  Africa 
was  described  as  “a  terrible  thing  to  see.”  The  letter, 
as  printed,  gave  the  impression  that  Lord  Kitchener’s 
policy  was  revolting  to  the  officer  who  was  himself 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  work.  After  the  letter 
had  been  published  it  was  shown  by  the  “  Standard  ” 
and  the  “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  that  Lieutenant  Morrison’s 
letter  had  been  “  edited.”  Not  only  had  such  important 
sentiments  as  “  we  could  not  help  approving  the  policy,” 
and  such  facts  as  the  presence  of  much  concealed 
ammunition  in  the  farm  been  taken  out,  but  several 
picturesque  details  had  been  inserted  in  the  body  of 
the  letter.  The  misuse  of  the  material  is  stigmatised 
by  the  “Daily  Chronicle”  as  “almost  worse  than 
downright  forgery,”  and  there  is  no  fault  to  be  found 
with  the  phrase.  In  spite  of  this  the  “Daily  News,” 
which  makes  such  a  profession  of  fairness  as  to  dis¬ 
card  the  virtue  of  patriotism,  deliberately  defends  the 
morality  of  its  action  ;  a  callous  contempt  of  honest 
dealing  which  it  is  hard  to  parallel  even  in  the 
history  of  Radical  journalism.  Such  is  the  result  of 
the  purchase  system  as  applied  to  editorship  ! 

The  appointment  of  Colonel  Ward  as  permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  for  War — if  not  the  first 
appointment  of  the  kind — marks  a  new  departure  from 
recent  custom.  It  must  be  taken  as  proof  of  a  desire 
to  break  through  the  barrier  which  separates  the 
military  from  the  civil  side.  The  civilians  are  not 
pleased  of  course,  but  the  appointment  is  a  very  sound 
one.  Another  proof  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  determination. 
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to  cope  with  the  situation  is  the  formation  of  the  New 
Garrison  regiment.  It  is  a  good  idea ;  for  not  only 
will  it  relieve  our  army  of  a  certain  pressure,  but  it 
will  be  an  advantage  that  Malta  and  Gibraltar  should 
no  longer  be  stations  for  regular  battalions,  since  at 
these  places  the  facilities  for  training  men  are  meagre 
in  the  extreme.  But  the  age  of  forty  seems  somewhat 
too  low.  Provided  that  the  men  are  sound  and  active, 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  exceed  that 
limit,  on  the  understanding  that  retirement  at  fifty  will 
in  all  cases  be  obligatory. 

The  curt  and  peremptory  manner  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  requested  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  to  “cancel”  that  portion  of  his  recent  memo¬ 
randum  dealing  with  the  fire  discipline  of  our  horse 
and  field  artillery  will  not  surprise  anybody  versed  in 
artillery  matters.  It  is  a  distinct  warning  to  the  General 
Officer  at  Aldershot  to  be  more  cautious  in  his  criticisms 
on  a  vital  and  highly  technical  point  in  the  field  practice 
of  one  of  the  most  specialised  branches  of  scientific 
soldiering.  The  commander  at  Aldershot  must  of 
course  be  free  to  give  his  views  on  all  the  three  arms 
under  his  command  ;  but  he  should  be  careful  to  avoid 
advocating  technical  changes  in  any  arm  of  which  his 
own  personal  knowledge  is  limited.  Sir  Redvers 
Buller’s  name  in  connexion  with  artillery  in  action 
is  by  no  means  a  passport  to  reception  of  his  views. 
His  remarks  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the  excellent 
practice  now  made  by  our  batteries.  What  he  styles 
being  “paralysed  by  waiting”  is  simply  the  time 
necessarily  spent  in  ensuring  that  when  the  guns 
do  open  on  the  enemy  their  fire  shall  be  effective.  The 
delay  of  a  battery  commander  who  prefers  to  fire  his 
guns  at  the  proper  range  with  the  proper  fuze  to  squib- 
bing  off  at  hazard  is  one  that  has  been  thoroughly 
justified  by  the  results  obtained. 

Lord  Selborne,  replying  to  Lord  Brassey’s  speech 
on  the  position  of  the  professional  officers  and  con¬ 
tractors  at  the  Admiralty,  had  more  to  say  in  defence  of 
the  system  of  centralisation  of  authority  and  responsi¬ 
bility  than  one  would  at  first  sight  suppose,  in  view  of 
the  dissatisfaction  which  exists  with  it.  But  it  was 
maladroit  of  Lord  Selborne  to  commiserate  with  Sir 
William  White  on  the  fact  that  the  mistakes  made  in 
the  Royal  Yacht  had  been  made  in  a  case  where  they 
were  easily  discoverable.  The  obvious  retort  of  an 
objector  would  be  that  probably  others  were  made 
also,  in  the  more  obscure  departments  of  construction, 
that  have  been  passed  over.  Lord  Selborne’s  points 
in  defence  of  centralisation  were  the  focussing  of 
public  interest  and  the  watchfulness  of  Parliament  and 
a  very  strict  financial  control  ;  both  tending  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  existed  to  make  decentralisation  more  diffi¬ 
cult.  However,  while  these  are  the  benefits  of  the  system, 
he  recognised  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  head  of  the 
department  to  increase  devolution  and  decentralisation. 

The  King  left  London  on  Saturday  evening  on  a 
visit  to  his  sister  the  Empress  Frederick  at  Kronberg. 
We  recently  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  visit  of  the 
German  Emperor  here  had  been  the  occasion  of  most 
bitter  declamation  and  invective  by  newspapers  in  all 
parts  of  Germany  against  the  supposed  English  bias 
of  the  Emperor.  This  widespread  hostility  towards 
England  is  showing  itself  more  virulent  than  ever 
in  consequence  of  the  King’s  visit.  Journals  which 
do  not  take  part  in  the  demonstrations  acknowledge 
that  public  feeling  and  the  policy  of  the  German 
Government  are  antagonistic  ;  and  they  are  in  fact 
aimed  at  the  Emperor.  He  is  represented  as  having 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  his  people,  and  is  warned 
that  the  cleft  between  him  and  the  portion  of  the 
people  who  cherish  monarchic  sentiment  is  becom¬ 
ing'  deeper  and  wider  in  consequence.  Where  Germans 
are  cool  enough  to  analyse  their  feelings  they  admit 
that  the  explanation  of  all  this  is  far  from  clear. 
It  may  be  that,  not  recognising  the  difficulties  of 
their  new  position  as  a  “world  power,”  they  have 
chafed  at  what  they  considered  the  timidity  of  the 
Government  in  presence  of  other  colonial  interests 
especially  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  frankly  confessed 
that  a  good  deal  of  envy  has  accumulated  which  has 
been  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  British  prosperity. 


Nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  the  expedition  of 
Count  von  Waldersee  which  caused  so  much  sensation 
at  the  end  of  last  week.  It  might,  as  Lord  Cranborne 
said,  have  been  a  disastrous  policy  if  it  had  been  carried 
out  :  but  the  fact  remains  that,  if  this  week’s  news  is 
true,  the  mere  threat,  plus  some  show  of  activity,  has 
brought  the  Chinese  to  accept  all  the  punishment  terms 
of  the  Powers  including  the  death  penalties  on  all  the 
officials  marked  out,  the  disgrace  of  the  viceroys  in 
whose  provinces  Boxer  outrages  took  place,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  examinations.  One  thing  only  seems 
open  to  some  doubt.  Has  the  Court  really  carried  out 
or  seen  carried  out  the  executions  they  have  ordered  by 
edict  ?  As  to  two  executions  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  have  taken  place,  for  they  have  been  supervised  by 
the  military  representatives  of  the  Powers  themselves. 
With  the  return  of  the  Court  to  Peking,  which  is  now 
being  spoken  of,  the  question  becomes  important 
whether  the  Powers  are  prepared  to  limit  the  authority 
of  the  Manchus  and  secure  China  against  the  re¬ 
actionary  policy,  as  well  as  to  protect  the  viceroys  who 
have  used  their  influence  against  the  Court. 

Russia’s  position  in  Manchuria  and  that  of  the 
Powers  in  China  make  a  very  instructive  contrast. 
No  international  concert  has  impeded  the  process  by 
which  China  has  put  herself  at  the  complete  disposition 
of  Russia  in  that  portion  of  her  dominions.  The  Con¬ 
cert  as  a  form  of  permanent  control  is  of  course  an 
impossibility.  In  Manchuria  Russian  control  is  a  fact 
as  completely  accomplished  as  the  British  occupation 
of  Egypt,  in  spite  of  protestations  that  continue  of  the 
Manchurian  occupancy  being  temporary.  The  new 
revised  draft  convention  with  China  which  has  been 
published,  and  which  China  is  professing  to  refuse  to 
sign,  shows  that  Russia  intends  to  govern  that  province 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  more  absolutely  than  we 
govern  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive.  Other 
Powers  are  excluded  from  commercial  advantages  :  no 
land  round  Newchwang  can  be  leased  to  foreigners  : 
Chinese  troops  are  excluded  from  Manchuria  :  and 
China  can  make  no  railways.  Russia  is  to  construct  a 
railway  from  Manchuria  to  Peking.  The  facts  seem  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

In  India,  the  anticipation  of  an  increased  duty  on  tea  in 
the  forthcoming  Budget  has  caused  something  likeapanic 
in  the  tea  industry  in  Assam  which  has  latterly  been  in 
a  bad  way.  The  increased  duty  of  last  year  is  alleged 
to  have  fallen  chiefly  on  the  producer  and  led  to 
increased  quantities  of  cheap  and  inferior  tea.  Measures 
have  been  already  concerted  by  the  growers  to  limit  the 
output  and  to  restore  prices  to  a  paying  level.  More¬ 
over  a  measure  is  now  before  the  Indian  Government  to 
enforce  a  higher  scale  of  wages  on  tea  estates  in  Assam. 
The  recruiting  of  labour  is  controlled  by  statutory 
regulations,  designed  to  facilitate  the  introduction  of 
labour  into  Assam  from  the  crowded  Indian  districts 
and  to  secure  the  proper  protection  of  the  imported 
labourers.  Tea-planters  and  the  members  who  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  Legislative  Council  protest  vigorously 
against  this  fresh  burden.  The  Assam  Government 
however  consider  the  present  scale  of  wages  defective 
and  some  enhancement  of  it  seems  probable.  A  rise  in 
the  price  of  tea  is  imminent  therefore  whatever  the 
Budget  may  be. 

After  a  period  of  quiescence  the  Associations  Bill  has 
again  been  before  the  French  Chamber.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  this  withdrawal  from  discussion  had  meant 
that  the  Ministry  were  re-shaping  their  Bill  to  meet  the 
very  forcible  arguments  that  have  been  urged  against 
it.  The  violent  scenes  that  took  place  on  Tuesday  are 
an  index  of  the  passions  that  it  has  unnecessarily- 
aroused.  M.  Deschanel  may  rebuke  members  for 
making  the  historical  quotations  “which  evoke  the 
passions  and  hatreds  which  are  tearing  France  to 
pieces,”  but  the  censure  is  more  properly  addressed  to 
the  Ministry  that  introduced  a  measure  which  inevitably 
falls  into  line  with  historical  events  that  have  divided 
France.  To  quote  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  as  “  an 
assassination  ”  may  horrify  Republicans  but  the  quota¬ 
tion  is  from  a  deputy  of  the  Convention  who  reminded 
that  body  that  “the  interest  of  your  vengeance  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  interests  of  liberty.”  That  is 
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precisely  the  gist  of  the  criticism  to  which  the  Ministry 
has  exposed  itself  by  the  Associations  Bill. 

There  is  piquancy  in  the  demand  of  M.  Yves  Guyot  in 
the  “  Siecle  ”  for  the  impeachment  of  M.  Charles  Dupuy, 
the  predecessor  of  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  Fortunately 
or  unfortunately  M.  Ddroulede  is  hardly  a  person  whose 
statements  can  be  taken  as  absolute  truth.  He  asserted 
in  a  speech  a  few  days  ago  that  his  notorious  plot  to 
overturn  the  Republic  at  the  time  of  M.  Faure’s  funeral 
was  defeated  only  because  M.  Dupuy  and  General  Billot 
and  other  officers  of  the  army  had  wrongly  imagined 
that  the  affair  was  being  engineered  in  the  interests 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Until  they  became  aware  that 
M.  Deroulede  was  fighting  for  his  own  hand  they  were 
prepared  to  forward  and  not  circumvent  the  plot. 
M.  Yves  Guyot  charges  M.  Dupuy  with  treason  to  the 
Republic  for  keeping  the  plot  dark  and  preventing 
explanation  by  merely  treating  M.  D^rouDde’s  action  as 
an  Assize  offence,  instead  of  taking  him  before  the  High 
Court  as  the  Orleans  conspirators  afterwards  were  by 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau.  M.  Dupuy  and  General  Billot 
and  their  colleagues  should  therefore,  he  declares,  be 
brought  before  the  same  Court  and  impeached  of  treason. 
We  should  fancy  the  Ministry  has  quite  enough  on  its 
hands  at  present. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Lord  Rosebery  has  made 
an  uninteresting  speech  on  County  Council  matters. 
To  suggest  that  the  Progressives  have  done  well  on  the 
water  question  when  their  action  has  been  confined  to 
framing  futile  purchase  Bills,  which  they  have  always 
known  could  never  be  passed,  falls  short  even  of  the  very 
low  standard  expected  of  an  electioneering  speech.  Nor 
was  he  happier  on  the  Housing  problem.  To  begin  with, 
to  describe  Torrens’  Act  as  the  foundation  of  all  Housing 
legislation  is  a  piece  of  ignorance  discreditable  to  any 
•ordinary  citizen,  not  to  speak  of  a  former  chairman  of 
the  London  County  Council  and  an  ex-prime-minister. 
The  foundation  of  all  such  legislation  was  Peel’s  in¬ 
quiry  issued  in  1844,  and  Lord  Ashley’s  Acts  long  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  Torrens.  We  can  understand  that  one  so 
ignorant  of  the  past  should  be  equally  ignorant  of  the 
present  and  think  the  Progressives  had  really  done  good 
work  on  the  Housing  question.  Lord  Rosebery’s 
remarks  as  to  politics  and  municipal  bodies  need 
not  be  taken  seriously.  He  knows  very  well  that 
the  Council  has  all  along  been  divided  on  the  lines  of 
party  politics,  and  always  will  be.  But  of  course  he 
had  to  mount  the  high  horse  of  municipal  morality 
for  the  sake  of  an  election  effect.  He  showed,  how¬ 
ever,  real  insight  into  himself  when  he  hazarded 
the  surmise  that  he  might  vote  for  a  Moderate,  whom 
he  thought  the  better  man,  under  the  ballot.  Just  so  : 
he  might  possibly  be  independent,  when  there  was 
nobody  to  see  and  call  him  to  account. 

The  proceedings  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  held  at  Rugby 
will  not  tend  to  improve  the  prospects  of  the  party. 
The  same  old  policy  of  ignoring  patent  facts  in  order  to 
secure  a  superficial  appearance  of  unity  was  pursued 
with  the  same  fatuous  persistency  which  has  earned  for 
the  leaders  the  contempt  of  all  honest  men.  Mr.  Birrell, 
who  is  a  man  of  humour,  must  have  keenly  enjoyed 
recommending  to  the  assembled  stalwarts  a  resolution 
which  called  for  “such  a  measure  of  self-government 
as.  can  honourably  be  accepted  by  a  brave  and  high- 
spirited  people.”  He  rightly  assumed  that  few  of  his 
hearers  could  have  read  the  “  North  American  Review  ” 
for  February.,  where  the  same  Mr.  Birrell  had  pointed 
out  with  admirable  candour  that  the  Majuba  fiasco  was 
one.  of  the  principal  causes  of  modern  English  Conser¬ 
vatism.  Lord  Crewe’s  vapid  platitudes  were  the 
natural,  utterances  of  a  dilettante  who  admitted  at  the 
oeginning  of  his  speech  that  he  had  taken  no  strong 
view  about  the  war  either  way.  But  what  of  the 
Liberal  Imperialist  M.P.s  who  never  troubled  to  attend 
but  left  the  field  to  their  opponents?  Even  the  astute 
Mr.  Perks  was  hopelessly  outmanoeuvred  and  inglori- 
ously  tried  to  go  one  better  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
The  latter  gentleman  demonstrated  the  vastly  superior 
energy  and  adroitness  which  distinguish  him  from  his 
Imperialist  compeers.  The  officials  still  fall  an  easy 
prey  to  the  noisiest  section  and  the  sensible  politicians 
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are  too  cowardly  to  assert  their  views.  What  hope  can 
there  be  for  a  revival  of  such  a  party  ? 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  stated  in  the  House 
of  Lords  in  answer  to  Lord  Reay  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  towards  the  decision  in  Regina  v. 
Cockerton,  the  case  in  which  it  was  decided  that  the 
London  School  Board  was  acting  ultra  vires  in  giving 
education  in  subjects  not  falling  within  the  Whitehall 
Code  and  in  giving  instruction  to  adults  in  evening 
continuation  schools.  Until  the  case  is  settled  on  final 
appeal  the  status  quo  will  be  maintained ;  but  the 
Government  will  not  extend  the  subjects  of  the  Code 
so  that  the  Board  may  be  within  the  terms  of  the 
judgment  :  nor  will  they  introduce  legislation  legalising 
adult  continuation  teaching.  In  their  opinion  it  would 
not  be  wise  to  extend  the  powers  of  School  Boards  in 
view  of  the  Secondary  Education  scheme  ;  and  in  fact  it 
would  be  better  to  entrust  them  with  both  primary  and 
secondary  education  rather  than  to  establish  conflicting 
authorities.  This  combination  of  powers  is  the  Scottish 
system  but  will  not  be  adopted  by  the  Government  for 
England.  If  the  Cockerton  judgment  is  upheld,  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  it  either  by  administrative 
action  or  by  legislation  on  the  motion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  on  Lord  Avebury’s  motion 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  shop  hours  is 
really  only  a  repetition  of  his  former  speeches  to  the 
effect  that  he  does  not  intend  to  be  converted  from  his 
extreme  views  of  non-interference  with  the  right  of 
people  to  shop  when  they  please.  Lord  Salisbury  seems 
to  think  there  is  no  answer  if  people  want  to  shop  when 
they  like.  But  the  public  should  act  reasonably  to¬ 
wards  those  who  serve  it  as  employers  ought  to  do  to 
their  employes.  If  the  public  are  so  selfish  that  they 
kill  the  shop  assistants  for  their  convenience,  there  is 
plenty  of  reason  for  interference.  There  is  no  doubt 
they  do  :  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved.  There  is  also 
plenty  of  evidence  that  there  is  as  much  working-class 
opinion  in  favour  of  restriction  as  practically  need  be. 
If  the  legislator  waited  till  he  had  no  opposition,  there 
would  never  be  any  legislation.  Lord  Salisbury  will 
not  be  convinced  by  the  Committee  :  not  if  one  rose 
from  the  dead.  His  objection  is  not  against  the  method 
but  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  Therefore  the  Committee 
will  effect  nothing  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  expressed  great  solicitude  for 
the  possible  postponement  of  the  Miners’  Eight  Hours 
Bill  by  the  deprivation  of  members’  Wednesdays  but  as 
a  fact  the  Bill  did  come  on  for  discussion,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  succeeded  in  obtaining  on  the 
second  reading  a  majority  in  its  favour.  The  im¬ 
mediate  probability  of  this  result  induced  Mr.  Yoxall 
and  Mr.  Pickard  to  move  the  closure  and  the  majority 
was  thirteen.  Last  year  the  majority  against  it  was 
twenty-four.  This,  we  take  it,  is  significant  in  a 
House  in  which  Conservatives  are  in  an  immense 
majority.  The  principle  of  State  regulation  of  matters 
which  have  been  prolific  sources  of  devastating 
industrial  strife  is  growing.  Perhaps  at  the  present 
moment  this,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  split 
amongst  the  miners  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
limitation  itself  to  their  trade,  is  as  much  as  can  be 
asserted. 

Every  improvement  in  our  criminal  system  discloses 
a  new  imperfection.  Under  the  pressure  of  modern 
researches  into  mental  pathology  reforms  have  had  to 
be  introduced  into  judicial  administration  of  the  law 
and  its  execution  in  our  prisons.  The  recidivist  and 
the  criminal  in  posse  have  taken  their  place  as  social 
factors  and  philanthropic  societies  and  the  Society  of 
Comparative  Legislation  are  alike  interested  in  them. 
Mr.  Crackanthorpe’s  paper  on  Wednesday  showed  how 
many  problems  are  still  unsettled.  They  are  the  same 
in  all  countries  but  they  are  met  by  different  methods. 
Hence  the  suggestion  of  international  congresses  which 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  approved.  England  is  really 
rather  behind.  There  are  some  defects  which  though 
admitted  are  simply  neglected  by  the  legislator.  One 
of  the  advantages  of  the  judges  expressing  their 
opinions  in  public  on  this  subject  may  be  an  impulse  to 
legislation.  Another  advantage  and  the  most  important 
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of  all  will  be  a  closer  connexion  between  the  judges 
as  the  persons  who  pass  the  sentence  and  those  who 
administer  the  prison  system.  Another  point  in 
criminal  law  for  which  humanity  demands  attention, 
the  capital  sentence  for  infanticide  by  deserted  girls,  is 
raised  in  yesterday’s  “  Times  ”  by  Sir  Algernon  West. 

Modes  of  celebrating  the  memory  of  the  great  dead 
always  raise  difficult  questions  but  in  regard  to  the 
Queen’s  Memorial  it  will  be  generally  felt  that  they 
may  be  left  with  confidence  to  the  Provisional  Com¬ 
mittee  which  has  been  appointed  by  the  command  of 
the  King.  The  committee  has  come  to  a  conclusion  to 
this  extent  that  there  shall  be  a  memorial  of  a  “per¬ 
sonal  and  monumental  character”  and  that  it  shall  be 
erected  in  London.  We  should  perhaps  understand  by 
way  of  illustration  something  in  character  but  emphati¬ 
cally  not  in  appearance  like  the  Albert  Memorial  in 
Kensington  Gardens.  Further  consultation  will  be  left 
to  a  representative  committee  and  one  guiding  con¬ 
sideration  will  be  the  amount  of  subscriptions  con¬ 
tributed  As  all  classes  of  the  people  are  to  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  this  national  act,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
any  difficulties  there  may  be  on  this  head  will  be  caused 
by  excess  rather  than  deficiency  of  contributions.  We 
suppose  that  in  addition  to  “The  Queen  Victoria 
Memorial  Fund  ”  opened  at  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Mansion  House  Fund  there  will  be  local  funds 
more  easily  accessible  to  the  smaller  contributors. 

The  Indian  Memorial  is  raising  considerable  con¬ 
troversy.  The  Viceroy’s  proposal  of  a  memorial  hall 
at  Calcutta  has  resuscitated  the  long-standing  dispute 
as  to  the  claims  of  that  city  to  rank  as  the  capital  of 
India.  The  issue  is  a  practical  one  as  the  opponents 
of  the  pretensions  of  Calcutta  can  give  effect  to 
their  views  by  withholding  or  defining  the  application 
of  their  subscriptions.  The  Panjab  journals  claim  the 
true  Imperial  site  to  be  Delhi,  the  capital  of  the  Moghul 
Empire,  which  is  associated  with  the  assumption  of 
direct  government  by  the  British  Crown  and  the 
adoption  of  the  Imperial  title  by  the  first  Empress- 
Queen.  Bombay  with  other  States  and  provinces  will 
doubtless  desire  to  see  at  least  a  portion  of  their  money 
spent  elsewhere  than  in  a  modern  city  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  Empire.  The  suitability  of  the  proposed 
Victoria  Hall  is  also  challenged.  Its  official  description 
is  “  a  national  gallery  for  all  India,  handing  down  to 
future  generations  the  records  trophies  and  mementos 
of  whatever  has  been  great  and  remarkable  in  the 
past.”  The  critics  translate  this  into  “  a  weak  com¬ 
promise  between  an  inconvenient  public  hall  and  an 
imperfectly  equipped  museum.”  There  is  danger  that 
these  dissensions  may  weaken  the  spacious  conception 
of  a  central  Imperial  monument  worthy  of  the  Indian 
Empire  and  of  the  Empress. 

The  feature  of  the  week  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
been  the  strength  of  South  African  mines,  of  which 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  buying  from  Paris  and 
Berlin  as  well  as  from  the  provinces.  The  report  that 
Botha  had  surrendered,  which  was  published  by  the 
evening  paper  on  Thursday,  caused  a  slight  reaction  on 
Friday  morning,  when  it  was  found  it  was  not  confirmed. 
But  the  market  quickly  rallied,  and  some  of  the  chief 
rises  in  the  week  have  been  Rand  Mines  from  40!, 
to  42,  East  Rands  and  Goldfields  from  7  }  J  to  8,  De 
Beers  from  30J-/;  to  32J-,  Oceanas  from  2  j1,,-  to  24%,  and 
Geduld  trom  4]  j;  to  5T5B  on  the  issue  of  new  shares  at 
4^.  The  American  railway  market  has  been  in  a 
see-saw  condition,  and  is  apparently  waiting  for  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  on  the  4th  and  the  issue 
of  the  new  steel  shares.  Southern  Preference  and 
Ordinary  have  been  the  steadiest  stock,  and  it  is 
believed  that  both  will  see  higher  prices,  as  an 
increased  dividend  on  the  Preference  is  practically 
assured.  Milwaukees  have  risen  3  points  to  157,  and 
Union  Pacifies  have  fallen  5  to  8q  ex-dividend,  it  looks 
as  if  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  killed  speculation  in  the 
Jungle  market,  but  it  only  requires  a  cable  to  say  that 
the  third  borehole  in  the  Tarkwa  district  has  met  the 
reef  to  send  up  all  the  better  mining  shares.  Home 
railways  have  receded  all  round.  Consols  have  risen  a 
point  and  close  98J. 


THE  PUBLIC,  THE  WAR  OFFICE  AND 
THE  WAR. 

THE  only  oasis  of  interest  in  the  desert  of  talk  on  the 
Address  was  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Lambert’s 
amendment.  Nothing  probably  in  the  course  of  the 
campaign — are  we  safe  in  saying  “  now  drawing  rapidly 
to  a  close”?— has  caused  so  much  searching  of  the 
heart  as  the  surrenders  of  large  bodies  of  troops  in 
seeming  contradiction  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
friends  and  foes  to  the  bravery  of  our  officers  and  men. 
Some  explanation  arising  from  peculiar  conditions  on 
the  field  there  must  be,  we  all  thought  :  and  Mr. 
Brodrick  has  told  us  what  it  is.  “  The  enormous 
range  of  country,  and  especially  the  topographical 
character  of  it,  has  rendered  the  isolation  of  bodies  of 
men  perhaps  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  war  in 
which  this  country  has  been  engaged  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  rapidity  of  firing  of  modern 
ammunition  too  lends  itself  to  the  exhaustion  of  the 
weaker  party.”  So  far  as  the  gallantry  of  our  troops 
is  concerned  this  explanation  ought  to  satisfy  the 
public,  because  it  is  based  upon  unquestionable  facts. 
But  it  does  not  dispose  of  the  question,  who  was 
responsible  for  placing  the  men  in  positions  where  they 
were  isolated,  and  their  ammunition  ran  short  ?  Round 
this  all-important  question  revolved  a  very  interesting 
discussion  as  to  the  existing  system  of  military  law,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  their 
promise  of  a  general  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  Mr.  Brodrick  truly  said  that  the  whole  question 
with  regard  to  these  surrenders  is  “  whether  or  not  the 
system  of  military  law  which  we  have  at  this  moment 
for  dealing  with  these  charges  is  adequate  to  enable 
those  who  are  responsible  to  judge  whether  the  officers- 
immediately  in  command  are  to  blame,  or  whether  the 
superior  officer  who  placed  them  in  that  position  should 
be  made  accountable.”  Take  Nicholson’s  Nek  for 
example.  Are  we  to  blame  Sir  George  White  for  the 
disposition  of  his  forces,  or  the  officers  in  immediate 
command,  who  having  got  into  this  difficult  position 
and  having  lost  their  mules  and  their  ammunition  made 
up  their  minds  to  advance  rather  than  retire  ?  That  is 
the  whole  question,  and  it  seems  to  us  to  be  one  which 
only  a  military  tribunal  can  answer.  The  existing 
system  of  military  law  we  gather  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  be  this  ;  that  in  all  cases,  which  are  not 
obviously  triable  by  court-martial,  there  is  held  a  pre¬ 
liminary  court  of  inquiry  to  decide  whether  there  is  a 
prima  facie  case  against  anyone  to  go  before  a  court- 
martial.  Sometimes  the  court  of  inquiry  entirely 
exonerates  the  officer  or  officers  in  question, 
as  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Spragge  and  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Yeomanry  at  Lindley.  Sometimes  its- 
finding  (which  Mr.  Brodrick  described  as  “only  a- 
suggestion  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  ”)  is  such  that 
the  officer  is  dismissed,  or  put  on  half-pay,  or  merely 
marked  as  unfit  for  promotion.  But  sometimes  the- 
finding  of  the  court  of  inquiry  is  so  serious  that  it  is 
followed  by  a  court-martial,  which  is  followed,  as 
everybody  knows,  by  “a  sentence.”  It  was  on  the 
point  of  publicity  that  the  Secretary  of  State  was  most 
strongly  pressed  by  his  critics.  It  was  strongly  urged 
by  Mr.  Lambert  and  others  that  the  proceedings  at  the 
preliminary  courts  of  inquiry  should  be  published. 
We  dissent  strongly  from  this  contention,  and  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Mr.  Balfour  that  it  is  a 
matter  which  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
military  authorities. 

A  court-martial  is  a  different  affair.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  to  remind  these  gentlemen  that  a  court- 
martial  is  a  legal  tribunal,  where  evidence  is  given  on 
oath,  and  where  the  defendant  may  be  represented  by 
counsel.  The  proceedings  of  such  a  court  are  neces¬ 
sarily  and  rightly  public.  But  the  court  of  inquiry  is 
analogous  to  the  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  into 
the  bills  of  indictment  that  are  laid  before  them,  and 
though  the  charge  of  the  judge  is  sometimes  pub¬ 
lished,  the  deliberations  of  grand  juries  never  are.  We 
can  see  many  disadvantages  in  publishing  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  courts  of  inquiry,  and  it  ought  only  to  be 
done  in  exceptional  cases,  either  to  justify  a  penalty,  or 
to  clear  a  reputation.  The  desirability  of  doing  so 
must  in  each  case  be  left  to  the  Commander-in-Chief 
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and  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  understand  why  the 
demand  for  publicity  has  been  made.  It  springs  from 
a  suspicion,  in  too  many  cases  we  fear  not  without 
foundation,  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
favouritism  in  this  war,  and  that  certain  persons  have 
been  spared  on  account  of  their  position  and  connex¬ 
ions,  whilst  the  less  powerful  have  been  singled  out 
for  punishment.  It  is  satisfactory  in  this  regard  to  get 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  an  undertaking  that  in 
future  all  surrenders  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
court-martial,  and  that  in  every  instance  where  a  court 
of  inquiry  has  found  a  prima  facie  case  for  a  court- 
martial  against  an  officer,  no  matter  what  his  rank  or 
antecedents,  a  court-martial  shall  be  held. 

This  discussion  about  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
system  of  military  law  to  fasten  responsibility  on  the 
right  shoulders  must  not  be  confused  (though  it  often 
was  by  most  of  the  speakers)  with  the  demand  for  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  after  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
seemed  to  be  only  interested  in  clearing  up  by  the 
military  courts  the  causes  of  the  surrenders.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
loud  in  demanding  that  the  Government  should  fulfil 
its  promise,  and  as  soon  as  the  war  is  over  appoint  a 
committee  or  commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
■campaign.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  been 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the  public  would  be 
infinitely  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  draft  the  terms 
of  reference  of  such  a  committee  or  commission,  and 
give  us  his  ideas  as  to  its  composition.  Already 
ministers  betray  uneasiness,  and  are  beginning  to  see 
the  enormous  difficulties  of  keeping  what  they  evi¬ 
dently  regard  now  as  an  impetuous  promise.  The 
difficulty  is  certainly  not  diminished  by  what  Mr. 
Brodrick  said  as  to  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  “  If  the 
House  feels  it  desirable  to  have  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
war,  a  full  inquiry  there  will  be.  But  it  will  not  be  an 
inquiry  limited  merely  to  the  conduct  of  the  War  Office  : 
it  must  be  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  operations 
in  the  field.”  Thus  it  would  appear  that  in  addition 
to  the  inquiries  by  the  military  courts  of  which  already 
ninety-nine  have  been  held,  and  the  trials  by  court- 
martial,  we  are  to  have  a  roving  commission  of 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  War  Office  and 
the  conduct  of  operations  in  the  field  !  What  con¬ 
ceivable  body  of  human  beings  is  competent  to  the 
task  ?  A  commission  of  laymen  might  inq  uire  into 
such  topics  as  the  supply  of  ammunition,  forage,  food, 
horses,  and  medical  relief  by  the  War  Office.  They 
might  even  ask  some  very  eminent  persons  why  they 
called  upon  the  colonies  to  send  infantry  rather  than 
mounted  men,  and  on  what  data  their  calculations  as 
to  the  number  of  troops  required  were  based.  Such 
questions  a  lay  commission  might  put,  but  they  would 
be  utterly  incompetent  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
operations  in  the  field,  unless  indeed  it  is  thought 
desirable  that  Mr.  Bryn  Roberts  and  Mr.  Channing 
should  cross-examine  Lord  Methuen  and  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  on  the  art  of  war.  Nor  would  the  difficulty  be 
surmounted  by  adding  military  men  to  the  commission, 
or  even  manning  it  entirely  by  professional  experts.  Is 
Sir  William  Butler  to  ask  Lord  Methuen  why  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  position  of  the  enemy  at  Magers- 
fontein,  and  to  explain  the  disposition  of  his  troops 
on  that  occasion  ?  Or  is  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  ask 
Sir  Redvers  Buller  why  he  delegated  his  duty 
to  Sir  Charles  Warren  at  Spion  Kop,  why  he 
disobeyed  in  the  first  instance  the  order  of  Lord 
Roberts  to  relieve  Ladysmith,  and  why  he  took  such 
an  unconscionable  time  in  marching  from  Ladysmith 
to  Pretoria  ?  The  conduct  of  operations  in  the  field 
can  only  be  inquired  into,  it  seems  to  us,  by  military 
men,,  and  the  inquiry  can  only  take  place  when  a 
definite  charge  has  been  formulated  against  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  military  law. 
The  more  the  subject  is  thought  over,  the  more  in¬ 
superable  appear  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an 
inquiry  by  a  mixed  or  professional  commission  into  the 
general  conduct  of  the  campaign.  Before  such  a  com¬ 
mission  there  can  be  nobody  to  formulate  charges 
against  anyone,  and  it  would  be  simply  contrary  to 
English  law  for  such  a  body  to  enter  upon  investiga¬ 
tions  that  would  damage  the  professional  careers  of 


individuals.  Blundering  there  has  been  in  Pall  Mall 
and  in  the  field,  and  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  the 
facts.  But  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  commission  or 
committee  competent  to  inquire  into  both  branches  of 
the  subject,  namely,  the  action  of  the  administrative 
department,  and  the  conduct  of  generals  in  the  field. 
In  his  eagerness  to  defend  his  department  Mr.  Brodrick 
has  confused  two  things  entirely  distinct,  which  ought 
both  to  be  inquired  into,  but  by  different  tribunals. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  with  hereditary  acumen  and 
acquired  experience,  sees  the  distinction  clearly  enough, 
and  expressed  his  opinion  that  a  general  or  roving 
inquiry  into  the  war  would  be  most  unsatisfactory. 
Mr.  Balfour’s  casuistry  apart,  we  hope  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  not  follow  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  in  what  seems  a  paltry  attempt  to  convict 
the  Government  of  a  rash  promise.  The  question  for 
us  all  is,  what  course  is  going  to  improve  our  Army  ? 
Wherever  there  is  a  definite  charge  of  professional 
incompetence  or  worse  against  an  officer,  however 
highly  placed,  let  it  be  dealt  with  by  a  military  court, 
under  rules  prescribed  by  law.  If  the  law  is  bad,  let 
Mr.  Brodrick  propose  an  amendment. 

With  regard  to  the  War  Office,  the  position  is  entirely 
different.  A  Parliamentary  committee,  as  we  pointed 
out  above,  is  quite  competent  to  inquire  into  the 
organisation  and  working  of  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment  ;  and  such  an  inquiry  there  must  be.  The  country 
will  never  be  satisfied  until  every  means  has  been 
exhausted  to  get  at  the  truth  as  to  the  mistakes  and 
miscalculations  that  hindered  progress  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  campaign.  We  have  always  insisted 
that  such  an  inquiry  must  be  held,  and  we  trust  that 
the  impossibility  of  conducting  a  roving  investigation 
into  operations  in  the  field  may  not  result  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  inquiry  into  the  War  Office  as 
well.  If  it  does,  Mr.  Brodrick’s  confusion  of  thought 
will  cost  the  country  dear,  as  it  should  cost  the 
Government — and  probably  would. 


THE  PLOT  AGAINST  SIR  ALFRED  MILNER. 

WO  delegates  appointed  by  the  Worcester  Congress 
to  instruct  the  English  Parliament  and  people  are 
now  among  us.  They  are  Mr.  John  X.  Merriman  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Sauer.  It  is  currently  reported  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Hofmeyr,  now  in  Switzerland  we  believe,  was  included  in 
the  same  errand.  The  delegates  claim  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  advice  which  they  offer  are  truthful  and 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  England.  Their  mission 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  public  interest,  and  men  who 
come  here  with  claims  such  as  these  must  not  complain 
if  we  ask  whether  their  previous  actions  recommend 
them  to  the  confidence  of  the  English  public. 

First,  of  Mr.  Merriman.  The  political  activity  of 
John  Xavier  Merriman  extends  from  1877  to  the  present 
time.  The  details  of  his  career  afford  a  psychological 
study  of  rare  interest  and  provide  an  admirable  example 
of  the  proverbial  results  which  follow  the  attempt  to 
“  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds.”  In 
illustration  of  this  central  truth  we  select  from  the 
material  at  our  disposal  a  single  quotation  which  is 
strictly  relevant  to  the  present  issue.  Mr.  Merriman 
comes  here  to-day  to  advocate  the  views  of  the 
Afrikander  Bond.  Fifteen  years  ago,  when  this  organi¬ 
sation  was  by  comparison  an  innocent  bantling,  he 
described  its  principles  at  Grahamstown  in  these  terms. 
“  There  is  a  dividing  line  between  us  and  the  Afrikander 
Bond  and  Fenians.  .  .  .  Each  one  of  you  will  have  to 
make  up  his  mind  whether  he  is  prepared  to  see  this 
Colony  remain  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  which 
carries  with  it  obligations  as  well  as  privileges,  or 
whether  he  is  prepared  to  obey  the  dictates  of  the  Bond. 
From  the  very  first  time,  some  years  ago,  when  first 
the  poison  began  to  be  distilled  in  the  country,  I 
felt  that  it  must  come  to  this — was  England  or  the 
Transvaal  to  be  the  paramount  force  in  South  Africa? 

.  .  .  My  quarrel  with  the  Bond  is  that  it  stirs  up  race 
difference.  Its  main  object  is  to  make  the  South  African 
Republic  the  paramount  Power  in  South  Africa.”  Since 
the  date  of  this  speech  (1885)  the  Bond  has  certainly 
given  evidence  of  its  earnest  desire  “  to  make  the  South 
African  Republic  the  paramount  Power  in  South  Africa.” 
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Yet  Mr.  Merriman  has  the  effrontery  to  come  here 
to-day  to  advise  the  people  of  England  to  mould  their 
policy  upon  the  advice  of  the  Bond. 

Second,  of  Mr.  Sauer.  Two  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Sauer  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  principles  which 
guide  his  political  acts.  In  1882  Gordon  was  employed 
by  the  Cape  Government  to  settle  Basutoland.  Writing 
of  this  period  Mr.  D.  C.  Boulger  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
Gordon,  how  “  Mr.  Sauer  deliberately  resolved  to 
destroy  Gordon’s  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  to 
ensure  the  triumph  of  his  own  policy  by  an  act  of 
treachery  that  has  never  been  surpassed.”  Briefly  Mr. 
Sauer  induced  Gordon  to  visit  the  Chief  Masupha  and 
offer  terms  of  peace  while  at  the  same  time,  while  Gordon 
was  Masupha’s  guest,  and  without  Gordon’s  know¬ 
ledge,  he  directed  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  Masupha. 

The  second  episode  is  more  recent.  It  occurred 
some  six  weeks  after  the  Transvaal  ultimatum  was  de¬ 
livered.  At  11  o’clock  on  Monday,  27  November,  1899, 
Mr.  Sauer  addressed  a  meeting  in  Dordrecht  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  in  which  he  advised  the  Afrikander 
farmers  that  “although  blood  was  thicker  than  water,” 
they  should  remain  loyal,  as  England  was  sure  to  win 
in  the  end.  At  three  o’clock  a  second  deputation  left 
the  town  to  wait  on  Commandant  Olivier  who  was  at 
Barkly  East  with  a  Boer  force.  On  28  November, 
Olivier  sent  the  telegram  containing  the  passage  of 
which  this  is  a  literal  translation.  “To  day  already  I 
received  the  second  deputation  from  Dordrecht  not  to 
come  to  Dordrecht.  This  is  asked  officially,  but 
privately  they  say  that  this  is  also  a  blind,  and  that  we 
must  come  at  once.”  It  should  be  noted  that  at 
this  date,  when  he  made  this  singularly  ineffectual 
appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  Dordrecht,  Mr.  Sauer  was  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown. 

Third,  of  Mr.  Hofmeyr.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
has  been  for  twenty  years  the  real  head  of  the  Bond, 
and  his  true  purpose  and  sentiment  towards  England 
are  revealed  in  the  communication  which  he  sent  to 
President  Steyn  on  14  September,  1899,  urging  him 
“  to  save  the  State  ”  by  a  timely  submission.  Any  advice 
that  Mr.  Hofmeyr  may  give  now  will  again  have  for  its 
ultimate  object  “  to  save  the  State,”  but  Mr.  Hofmeyr’s 
State  is  not  a  British  but  a  Republican  South  Africa. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  been  sent  by  the 
Worcester  Congress  to  tel!  the  people  of  England  that 
the)'  must  listen  to  them  and  not  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 
This,  in  so  many  words,  is  the  purpose  and  scope  of 
their  mission.  But  however  shameless  in  their 
effrontery  and  farcical  in  their  hypocrisy  the  leaders 
of  the  Afrikander  Bond  may  be,  they  wTould  not  have 
sent  this  mission  to  England  unless  they  had  been 
assured  of  co-operation  on  the  spot.  The  help  upon 
which  they  rely  is  not  confined  to  the  Conciliation 
Committee,  and  the  Stop-the-War  Committee,  to  the 
Irish  Nationalists,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Their 
most  respectable  and  influential  backing — and  the 
backing  on  which  they  count — conies  from  men 
such  as  Mr.  Bryce  and  Sir  Robert  Reid,  and 
the  Liberal  Forwards.  The  delegates’  plan  of  attack 
is,  of  course,  fashioned  to  suit  the  political  needs  of 
those  whom  they  regard  as  their  most  potent  allies. 
These  men  know  that  there  would  not  be  the  slightest 
prospect  of  gaining  the  ear  of  the  public,  if  the  delegates 
frankly  claimed  the  independence  of  the  Boers,  and 
knowing  this  they  work  on  a  more  subtle  plan.  Every¬ 
one  is  tired  of  the  war,  they  argue,  and  people  who 
do  knot  know  the  special  difficulties  of  the  army  and 
the  High  Commissioner  will  be  inclined  to  listen  to  the 
suggestion  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  responsible  for  the 
refusal  of  the  Boers  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Do  Mr. 
Bryce  and  the  Liberal  Forwards  honestly  believe  that 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  less  capable  of  effecting  the  settle- 
mentof  South  Africa  than  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Sauer  ? 
If  they  do,  then  we  advise  their  constituents  to  take 
note  of  the  fact  and  to  estimate  the  nature  of  their 
political  sagacity  in  its  light.  If  on  the  other  hand 
they  know  that  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  more  worthy 
of  confidence  than  the  delegates  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond,  and  yet  notwithstanding  they  accept  the  aid 
of  these  delegates  in  endeavouring  to  create  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  High  Commissioner  and  so 
damaging  to  the  Government,  they  stand  convicted  of 
•  lending  themselves  to  a  party  intrigue  which  merits 


the  reprobation  of  every  honest  man.  These  Liberal 
critics  of  the  Government  object  to  being  called 
“pro-Boers.”  They  are  right.  They  have  no  claim 
to  the  minimum  of  honest  intention  to  which  the 
name  would  entitle  them.  They  have  as  little  regard 
for  the  interests  of  the  Boers  as  the  Afrikander  Bond 
has  for  the  interests  of  England.  They  are  pro-Bryces, 
pro-Courtneys,  pro-themselves,  but  not  pro-Boers.  To 
further  their  own  political  interests  they  have  become 
parties  to  the  gravest  injustice  that  can  be  attempted 
against  a  servant  of  the  Crown.  They  seek  to  rob  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  of  the  support  of  his  official  superiors  and 
of  the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

The  attempt  is  invested  with  a  peculiar  infamy  by 
the  circumstance  that  so  long  as  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is 
High  Commissioner,  he  is  debarred  from  defending 
himself  by  his  own  mouth  from  the  charges  which  are 
flung  wholesale  against  him  by  the  delegates  and  their 
Liberal  allies.  His  only  medium  of  communication  is 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  To  discredit 
the  High  Commissioner  and  then  to  urge  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  recall  him  on  the  ground  that  he  has  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  public  is  to  condemn  him  unheard. 
And  this  when  Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  the  one  man 
who  of  all  others  deserves  and  requires  the  most 
unfaltering  support  from  the  Government  and  the 
nation,  if  he  is  finally  to  succeed  in  the  difficult  task 
in  which  he  has  hitherto  displayed  conspicuous  skill 
and  unwearying  devotion  !  Alongside  of  this  plot 
against  Sir  Alfred  Milner  put  the  Liberal  attack  on 
Lord  Elgin.  Our  duty  would  be  the  same  were  it  the 
position  of  the  Governor  of  the  smallest  dependency 
in  the  Empire  that  was  in  question.  It  is  a  duty  which 
affects  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire.  Unless  it  is 
recognised  that  a  representative  of  the  Crown,  com¬ 
missioned  to  carry  out  a  policy  once  unmistakably 
endorsed  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  is  outside  the  sphere 
of  party  recrimination,  and  that  the  attempt  to  weaken 
his  position  for  party  purposes  is  treason  in  fact  though 
not  in  law,  there  can  be  no  security  for  an  Empire 
such  as  ours.  Unless  the  nation  can  repose  confidence 
in  its  distant  servants,  and  its  servants  can  act  in  the 
strength  of  that  confidence,  the  story  of  England  may 
yet  be  rounded  off  by  the  bitter  legend — a  democracy 
is  incapable  of  Empire. 


THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL  ELECTION. 

THE  issue  of  to-day’s  election  has  been  much 
simplified  by  the  withdrawal  by  the  water  com¬ 
panies  of  their  proposed  new  regulations.  Those 
regulations  were  an  element  that  was  tending  to  put 
the  municipal,  or  to  be  more  exact,  the  county  position 
out  of  truth.  The  regulations  were  extremely  un¬ 
popular  and  the  Progressives  were  turning  them  to 
illegitimate  account  by  representing  that  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  were  responsible  for  them,  while  the  Progressives 
would  prevent  their  coming  into  operation.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  believe  that  many  electors  could  be  so  supremely 
silly  as  to  believe  this,  but  probably  a  good  many  were 
reasoning  in  some  such  way  as  follows.  “Ihe  Pro¬ 
gressives  have  always  abused  the  water  companies 
more  violently  than  the  Moderates,  so  they  must 
naturally  be  more  opposed  to  the  new  regulations  ; 
and  as  I  am  very  angry  about  these  regulations  I  shall 
vote  for  the  party  that  most  hates  the  companies.” 
Now,  however,  the  regulations  have  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  and  the  Conservative  voter  can  follow 
his  natural  bent.  Even  if  they  had  not  disappeared, 
the  argument  against  the  Conservatives  would  have 
been  very  easy  to  answer.  Lord  George  Hamilton 
himself  found  a  complete  and  conclusive  answer  in 
his  speech  at  S.  Martin’s  Town  Hall  yesterday  week. 
If  the  Conservatives  are  returned,  a  Bill  will  be  passed 
through  Parliament  superseding  the  water  companies 
by  an  elected  Board.  What  more  drastic  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  companies’  regulations  than  to  get  rid  of  the 
companies  ? 

The  Water  Question  alone  gives  ground  enough 
for  preferring  the  Conservatives  to  the  Progres¬ 
sives.  The  success  of  the  former  means  the  transfer 
of  the  ownership  and  administration  of  the  water 
supply  from  private  persons  to  the  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  return  of  the  Progressives  means- 
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certain  waste  of  ratepayers’  money  on  futile  water 
Bills,  and  might  very  possibly  result  in  putting  the 
Government  off  touching  the  water  question  at  all. 
Any  person  who  wants  to  see  the  water  supply 
vested  in  the  community  will  simply  be  mad  if  he 
votes  for  the  Progressives.  The  Progressives  stand 
condemned  also  on  the  Housing  count.  They  have 
for  twelve  years  controlled  the  Council  with  the  result 
that  practical  reformers  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  the  County  Council  as  an  agent  for  dealing 
with  the  housing  question  is  a  failure.  Their  recent 
spurts  of  effort  in  this  direction  are  merely  so  much 
evidence  against  them  ;  efforts  sporadic,  unintel¬ 
ligent,  prompted  too  obviously  by  electioneering 
considerations.  They  have,  further,  reduced  the  direct 
employment  of  labour  to  a  by-word  and  a  farce. 
They  have  by  scandalous  obstruction  to  street  improve¬ 
ments  immensely  swollen  the  cost  of  such  schemes 
as  have  been  forced  upon  them,  especially  the  cost 
of  compensation  to  ground-landlords.  A  charming 
commentary  on  the  honesty  of  their  preaching  about 
ground  landlords’  “robbery”!  The  Progressives,  in 
short,  on  the  greatest  issues  that  come  before  them 
have  failed.  The  Conservatives  are  in  a  position, 
politically,  to  carry  through  any  great  undertaking  the 
condition  of  London  demands.  As  a  party  they  are,  in 
our  opinion,  better  piloted  and  more  together  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Harris  than  they  have  been  at 
all  ;  while  the  hard  school  of  long  opposition  has 
given  them  an  experience  that  should  help  them  to 
avoid  most  of  the  Progressive  mistakes. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  policy  as  of  men  ; 
and  men,  as  every  person  who  is  not  a  pedant  knows, 
matter  far  more  than  measures.  London  has  for  years 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  men,  half  of  whom  are 
in  the  Council  only  because  they  want  to  get  into 
Parliament,  the  other  half  only  because  Parliament 
would  not  have  them  ;  to  one  half  the  Council  is  a 
vestibule,  to  the  other  an  asylum.  That  is  not  the 
right  type  of  man  to  do  the  work  of  London  ;  either 
he  is  thinking  all  the  while  of  other  things  or  he  is  not 
of  calibre  good  enough  to  understand  the  Council’s 
work.  Somehow  there  is  something  peculiarly  un¬ 
pleasant  about  the  Progressive  type  ;  that  air  of 
sanctimonious  righteousness  covering  an  abyss  of 
intrigue  is  irritating  in  the  extreme.  Puritan  and 
wirepuller  make  a  most  unlovely  blend.  Agreeing 
with  much  which  Progressives  profess,  we  have 
been  compelled  to  the  conclusion,  whenever  we 
have  had  to  go  thoroughly  into  anything  they  do, 
that  Progressives  themselves  are  great  impostors.  On 
the  whole,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  Progressivism 
seems  to  us  the  most  nauseous  political  compound 
ever  administered  to  an  electorate  that  has  unhappily 
always  loved  quacks.  One  sees  the  effect  of  evil 
communications  on  Lord  Tweedmouth  for  instance. 
As  M.P.  or  Peer,  he  probably  would  never  have  per¬ 
petrated  the  “dirty  khaki  rag  ;  ”  he  certainly  would 
never  have  dreamt  of  defending  himself,  as  he  did  the 
other  day  at  a  Progressive  meeting,  by  trumpeting  his 
own  services  and  that  of  his  family  during  the  war. 

The  game  is  in  the  Conservatives’  hands  ;  they  have 
an  opportunity  now  seldom  offered  to  any  political 
party  :  they  have  only  to  use  a  little  energy  absolutely 
to  drive  the  Radicals  out  of  the  metropolis.  As  one  of 
their  own  papers  has  said,  we  think  it  was  the  “  West¬ 
minster  Gazette,”  the  County  Council  is  the  last  out¬ 
post  of  Radicalism  in  London.  This  they  have  been 
allowed  to  hold  hitherto  only  on  sufferance  of  their 
opponents — a  sufficiently  humiliating  position.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  London  Radicals  are  a  contemptible 
remnant,  no  longer  led  by  Professor  Stuart,  whose  skull 
metaphorically  hangs  at  Mr.  Claude  Hay’s  belt.  On 
the  Borough  Councils  they  are  in  a  hopeless  minority  ; 
on  the  School  Board  they  lost  ground  heavily  at  the  last 
election.  It  only  remains  to  eliminate  them  from  the 
Council.  There  are,  it  is  true,  some  on  the  Progres¬ 
sive  side  whom  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose  ;  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  lose  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  ;  we 
should  wish  Mr.  Crooks  to  remain,  and  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  the  Council  would  be  the  poorer  for 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Burns.  These  are  hardly  Progres¬ 
sives  proper  ;  the  pure  essence,  the  Benns  and  the  rest, 
we  could  miss  with  great  equanimity.  There  is  some¬ 


thing  quite  attractive  in  the  idea  of  London  left  clear 
to  Conservatives  and  Socialists.  Some  might  say  it 
was  leaving  the  field  to  fools  and  fanatics  ;  but  at  least 
the  fight  would  be  between  two  honest  parties ;  and 
honest  parties,  if  they  cannot  agree,  can  at  any  rate 
part  fair  foes.  In  the  meantime  we  have  to  get  rid  of 
the  Radicals. 

LITTLE  BOYS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS. 

EDUCATION  is  a  subject  which  has  a  decided 
<  tendency  to  get  itself  smothered  in  blue-books. 
The  husk  of  it  is  so  repellent  as  a  rule,  and  the  kernel 
so  often  insignificant,  that  the  impulse  to  throw  educa¬ 
tion  statistics  into  the  waste-paper  basket  is  almost 
irresistible.  Who  would  suppose  therefore  that  so 
much  human  nature,  in  pupil  and  schoolmaster,  so 
many  suggestions  of  social  and  national  importance, 
and  so  much  literary  flavour  would  be  found  as  in 
fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  just  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Education  on  Preparatory  Schools?  We 
should  not  usually  advise  parents  to  read  education 
reports,  because  they  take  too  little  interest  already 
in  a  subject  which  they  leave  to  be  treated  as  a  purely 
professional  matter  by  schoolmasters.  In  this  case  we 
should  make  an  exception  because  the  book  discusses 
not  only  the  relations  of  the  preparatory  schools  to  the 
public  schools,  and  the  secondary  education  system, 
but  it  deals  with  the  psychology  and  natural  history  of 
the  parent  of  which  the  parent  himself  knows  little, 
and  of  the  pupil  and  the  pedagogue  about  which  the 
parent  usually  knows  less.  It  is  in  the  preparatory 
schools  that  we  get  all  the  elements  of  the  real  educa¬ 
tional  problems  ;  and  the  writers  of  this  collection  of 
essays  have  thrown  light  on  many  important  questions. 
It  appears  mainly  due  to  the  preparatory  schools  that 
much  of  the  brutality  of  the  public  school  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  that  more  respect  and  affection  for  masters 
is  felt  by  the  boys  ;  that  the  moral  tone  of  the  public 
school  has  very  considerably  improved  of  late  years. 
This  is  the  testimony  of  such  experienced  masters 
as  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  of  Eton.  In  the  preparatory 
schools  the  first  skirmishes  take  place  in  the  battle 
between  the  educational  system  whose  object  is  mental 
discipline,  and  that  whose  main  object  is  the  acquisition 
of  so  much  information  as  can  be  subjected  to  the  test 
of  examinations.  Parents  cannot  be  sufficiently  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  distinction  ;  and  it  is  a  grievance  of 
the  preparatory  schoolmaster  that  they  are  not. 

We  hardly  gather  whether  on  this,  as  upon  the  question 
of  the  place  of  sport  in  education,  the  public  schools  or 
the  preparatory  schools  are  givingthe  lead.  One  master 
says  a  very  severe  thing  about  parents  which  may 
suggest  that  they  are  more  responsible  than  either. 
They  desire  intensely  two  things,  and  only  two  things, 
for  their  children  ;  their  success  in  athletics  at  school, 
and  their  material  success  in  the  world  ;  and  one  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  other.  Of  real  intellectual  distinction 
they  appear  to  have  as  little  conception  as  their  boys 
themselves.  The  practical  importance  of  modern 
languages  they  can  grasp  ;  they  are  impervious 
to  the  idea  of  discipline  implied  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  On  the  whole  the  preparatory  school¬ 
masters  are  against  them  ;  and  parents  should  re¬ 
cognise  that  they  play  a  really  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  preparatory  schools  quite  other 
than  supplying  the  funds.  If  the  parents  did  not 
attach  so  much  importance  to  games,  the  preparatory 
schools  would  be  glad  to  drop  professionalism  in 
cricket,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  game  up  to  profes¬ 
sional  form  ;  the  brilliant  inspiration  of  the  amateur 
would  be  better  than  so  much  of  the  perfectly  drilled 
precision  of  the  professional.  But  there  is  the  public 
school  whose  most  coveted  distinction  is  entry  into  the 
school  eleven  ;  and  there  is  the  parent  equally  eager 
as  his  son  for  the  honour.  And  so  the  preparatory 
schools  must  put  intellectual  distinction  into  the  second 
place,  and  there  is  a  danger  that  they  may  become  pre¬ 
paratory  gymnasiums  rather-  than  preparatory  schools 
for  intellectual  training.  With  all  their  elaborate 
scholastic  equipment,  and  the  organisation  of  these 
schools  is  admittedly  of  the  most  complete  kind,  the 
masters  of  the  public  schools,  who  are  the  best, 
and  almost  the  only  qualified  judges  of  the  quality  of 
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the  product,  notice  that  the  real  enthusiasm  and 
thoroughness  of  the  boys  is  not  directed  towards  their 
intellectual  work.  Slipshod  work,  and  contentment 
with  a  drudging  out  of  set  tasks  with  the  least 
possible  expenditure  of  mental  effort,  are  quite  consistent 
with  the  possession  of  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
information  which  has  at  best  a  value  only  in  examina¬ 
tion  papers.  Against  all  the  healthful  influences,  and 
they  are  many,  of  the  preparatory  school  this  depression 
of  the  intellectual  standard  is  a  serious  drawback. 
One  of  its  more  subtle  consequences  is  that  many  boys 
not  fitted  physically  to  shine  in  the  department  of 
athletics,  yet  being  in  an  atmosphere  where  distinction 
in  athletics  is  accounted  most  glorious,  lose  heart, 
become  depressed  and  listless,  and  careless  of  the  other 
forms  of  distinction  which  are  not  so  highly  valued. 
There  is  a  danger  of  creating  the  loafer  and  the  ne’er- 
do-weel  ;  for  he  is  often  the  youth  who  in  early 
life  has  been  disappointed  in  obtaining  some  object 
on  which  he  set  his  inexperienced  heart.  There 
are  many  such  topics  relating  to  parents  and  pupils, 
but  we  can  only  mention  one  other,  that  is  the 
education  of  boys  and  girls  side  by  side  and  their 
sharing,  generally  speaking,  in  the  same  school  life. 
In  the  preparatory  schools  where  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  it  has  been  considered  highly  successful,  and 
on  the  whole  the  girls  have  benefited  most  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  boys.  It  is  almost  as  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  boys  themselves  have  not  deteriorated. 
Even  “silliness,”  such  as  when  the  boys  fight  to  sit  by 
the  prettiest  girl  ;  or  the  preference  of  the  girl  for  the 
boy  who  is  such  an  “  angel,”  disappears  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months.  Parents  really  should  read  the 
curious  record  of  their  children  at  school  :  it  is  a 
chapter  of  human  nature  well  worth  studying. 

There  looms  largely  one  subject  connected  with  pre¬ 
paratory  schools  which  is  of  more  direct  importance  to 
the  schoolmasters  themselves  than  to  the  parents  or 
the  pupils,  though  it  has  indirecL  consequences  in  their 
direction  as  well.  This  is  the  position  of  the  assistant 
masters.  The  qualifications  scholastic,  social,  and 
athletic  for  embryo  schoolmasters  are  on  the  whole  suffi¬ 
ciently  high,  but  for  a  large  proportion  of  them  there  is 
really  no  career  when  they  come  to  the  age  when  a 
man  begins  to  think  of  the  prospects  of  establishing 
himself  permanently.  There  is  no  room  for  the 
founding  of  new  preparatory  schools,  the  old- 
established  ones  amply  satisfying  the  demand  ;  con¬ 
sequently  the  assistant  master  has  no  chance  of 
starting  in  a  competition  which  in  any  case  would 
need  more  capital  than  that  of  an  ordinary  professional 
man.  For  a  few  years  the  life  of  an  assistant  master 
is  pleasant,  and  young  men  from  the  Universities  are 
attracted  to  it  who  do  not  intend  to  continue  teaching 
as  a  profession.  This  constant  stream  of  the  tem¬ 
porarily  attached  reduces  the  salaries  and  injures 
the  prospects  of  the  assistant  masters  who  make 
teaching  their  real  work,  but  who  find  themselves 
in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  no  hope  of 
obtaining  more  than  some  ^150  or  £200  a  year 
plus  their  board  in  the  school.  At  forty,  like  some 
other  classes  of  workers,  they  are  old.  Their  value 
as  athletes  and  teachers  of  athletics  has  naturally 
deteriorated,  and  others  are  ready  to  take  their  place. 
Yet  fixity  of  tenure  is  not  a  doctrine  applicable  to 
schools  which  are  in  private  ownership.  In  all  the 
learned  professions  there  is  overcrowding  but  not  of 
the  same  type.  Their  members  have  had  to  be  regu¬ 
larly  trained  for  the  business,  and  casual  practitioners 
do  not  drop  in  as  labourers  do  in  the  unskilled  labour 
market,  and  as  in  fact  they  do  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  In  this  respect  this  profession  needs  regularis¬ 
ing.  Then  the  schoolmasters  would  not  ask  for, 
and  they  certainly  would  not  obtain,  more  sympathy 
than  these  who  overcrowd  the  other  professions. 
At  present  they  have  good  cause  for  complaint  ;  they 
are  justified  in  putting  their  case  on  public  grounds  as 
being  injurious  to  the  interests  of  education.  Mr. 
C.  C.  Cotterill,  the  able  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Sadler,  under 
whose  direction  the  report  we  have  been  considering 
has  been  made,  discusses  this  question  as  well  as  others 
relating  to  the  position  of  assistant  schoolmasters. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  believes  when  their  present 
hopeless  position  is  realised,  it  need  not  remain 


irremediable  ;  but  his  remarks  on  most  points  are 
addressed  to  the  self-helping  instinct  of  the  teaching 
profession  itself ;  and  whatever  sympathy  the  public 
may  feel,  it  does  not  seem  that  specific  assistance  can 
be  expected  from  it. 

LAST  WORDS  ON  CHURCH  REFORM. 

ESIDES  the  reform  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
there  are  one  or  two  changes  in  the  law  which 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  Of  all  possible  ways 
of  strengthening  the  authority  of  the  bishops  perhaps 
there  is  none  that  would  be  more  effectual  than  to 
enact  that  incumbents  should  in  future  be  only  insti¬ 
tuted  for  a  term  of  years.  This  of  course  would  not 
affect  existing  incumbents  ;  but  as  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  died  out,  a  new  and  much  more  obedient  race 
would  take  its  place.  The  patron  would  still  present 
for  ever ;  for  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  parson  should 
be  more  sensitive  than  he  now  is  to  the  opinion  of  the 
squire.  But  each  incumbent  would  know  that  at  the 
end  of  the  appointed  period — let  us  say  ten  years — he 
would  have  again  to  apply  for  institution,  and  that  the 
bishop  might  refuse  it  on  any  ground  which  would  have 
justified  such  a  refusal  when  the  presentation  was  first 
made.  Every  incumbent  who  was  disobedient,  who 
indulged  in  illegal  ritual,  who  neglected  his  duties,  who 
had  become  hopelessly  inefficient,  not  to  mention 
graver  offenders,  would  know  that  when  his  ten 
years  were  up  he  would  have  to  leave.  He  might 
indeed  go  to  law;  but  if  he  were  conscious  of 
a  weak  case,  he  would  think  twice  before  appealing 
to  the  Courts.  It  is  one  thing  to  defend  yourself  when 
prosecuted,  quite  another  to  bring  an  action  against 
your  bishop.  Moreover  there  is  this  great  difference 
between  legal  proceedings  to  compel  a  bishop  to  insti¬ 
tute  and  a  prosecution  to  deprive  an  incumbent,  that 
pending  the  decision  of  the  Courts  the  incumbent  in  one 
case  has  and  in  the  other  has  not  possession  of  the 
benefice.  Dilatory'  manoeuvres  such  as  have  marked 
so  many  ritual  prosecutions  become  useless  when  the 
contumacious  clergyman  is  not  in  but  out  of  his  living. 
Nor  again  does  the  bishop  by  refusing  to  institute  incur 
the  opposition  of  those  who  dislike  Erastianism.  On 
the  contrary  if  the  incumbent  brings  a  duplex  querela , 
it  is  he  who  invokes  the  authority  of  the  Privy  Council. 
In  short  in  so  far  as  a  coercive  remedy  is  useful  at  all, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  a  system 
of  periodic  institution  over  that  of  easy  prosecution. 

Another  reform  which  would  be  of  some  value  would 
be  to  set  up  a  machinery  for  transferring  in  certain  cases 
the  wide  discretion  which  the  Church  of  England 
al’ows  in  liturgical  practice  from  the  incumbent 
to  the  bishop.  It  might  be  enacted  that  the 
parishioners  or  a  number  of  them,  or  better  a 
parish  council,  might  if  they  were  dissatisfied  request 
the  bishop  to  regulate  the  services  in  their  church. 
And  then  any  regulations  the  bishop  might  make 
in  pursuance  of  the  parishioners’  request  should  be 
binding  (unless  to  obey  them  would  be  to  act  illegally) 
and  breach  of  them  would  incur  the  penalty  of 
deprivation.  The  discretion,  which  must  have  scope 
in  the  ordering  of  public  worship,  w'ould  thus  be  taken 
from  the  incumbent  by  the  parishioners  and  given  to 
the  bishop.  The  drawback  to  this  plan  is  that  as 
things  stand  the  regulations  would  have  to  be  enforced 
by  a  prosecution  ;  and  the  difficulties  of  prosecutions 
we  know  well.  But  if  this  regulating  system  were 
established  in  conjunction  with  periodic  institution,  it 
would  probably  work  smoothly  and  effectually  ;  for 
the  incumbent  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
would  have  to  ask  afresh  for  institution  would  be  the 
more  disposed  to  obey  the  regulations  of  his  bishop. 

These  suggestions  conclude  the  proposals  for  Church 
Reform  which  I  have  been  allowed  to  put  forward  in 
the  Saturday  Review.  The  question  remains  :  What 
prospect  is  there  that  they  or  any  of  them  will  be 
adopted  ?  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  or 
indeed  any  reforms  are  great.  The  extreme  Ritualists 
prefer  the  present  state  of  things.  They  want  to 
go  their  own  way  ;  and  with  that  view  see  great 
advantages  in  discredited  Courts,  antiquated  Convoca¬ 
tions,  ratepayers’  vestries,  and  a  sparse,  overworked 
and  impotent  Episcopate.  Their  extreme  opponents  on 
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the  other  hand  cherish  the  insane  hope  that  by  mani¬ 
pulating’  the  House  of  Commons  they  can  drive  the 
whole  body  of  High  Churchmen  out  of  the  Church,  and, 
knowing  themselves  distrusted  by  both,  the  bishops 
and  the  more  religious  laity  desire  to  give  power  to 
neither.  The  moderate  Evangelicals  again,  who 
are  very  numerous,  are  also  very  timid  and  regard 
innovations  with  strong  dislike.  They  are  haunted  by 
the  fear  that  the  diabolical  cleverness  of  the  High  Church 
party  will  play  them  some  trick,  and  make  them  Roman 
Catholics  before  they  have  time  to  turn  round.  The 
moderate  High  Churchmen  are  the  chief  strength  of 
Reform  ;  and  though  amongst  them  are  to  be  found 
nearly  all  the  able  men  among  the  clergy  and  active 
laity  they  are  not  numerous  enough  to  overcome  the 
others.  From  the  bishops  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
very  little  can  be  expected.  They  have  not  much  taste 
.for  reform.  Besides  they  are  too  busy.  Doubtless, 
however,  they  will  furnish  platitudes  and  good  wishes 
sufficiently  diluted  with  cold  water  to  prevent  them 
being  intoxicating. 

The  task  before  reformers  is  therefore  not  easy.  If 
they  are  to  succeed  it  can  only  be  by  the  moderate 
Evangelicals  forgetting  their  fears  and  co-operating 
with  High  Churchmen.  These  two  moderate  sections 
are  so  much  the  most  numerous  that  whatever  they 
favoured  could  be  carried  notwithstanding  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  extremists.  Yet  though  the  only  hope  of  reform 
lies  in  such  a  central  coalition,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  a  strong  probability  of  its  taking  place.  Evan¬ 
gelicals  are  a  timid  race,  more  inclined  to  shudder  and 
wring  their  hands  than  actively  to  apply  a  remedy. 
They  are  indisposed  to  take  risks  ;  and  it  can  never 
be  denied  that  any  lefornr  involves  some  risk.  But  if 
Evangelicals  can  be  brought  to  accept  two  propositions, 
the  prospect  of  effecting  the  desired  coalition  would  be 
greatly  improved.  The  first  is  that  the  main  evil  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  Church,  or  at  any  rate  the  only 
evil  curable  by  reform,  is  the  exaggerated  power  and 
authority  of  incumbents — what  in  these  articles  has 
been  called  rectorcraft.  The  second  is  that  the  remedy 
must  be  sought  in  strengthening  the  bishops  and  the 
people,  not  in  any  further  encroachment  on  the  part  of 
the  State. 

It  is  this  last  proposition  that  makes  the  chief  diffi¬ 
culty.  Evangelicals  and  perhaps  some  High  Churchmen 
too,  cling  to  the  old  idea  of  an  establishment — that 
the  Church  and  the  State  are  co-extensive  and  to  be 
regarded  as  different  aspects  of  the  same  body.  Hence 
they  not  unnaturally,  if  on  their  principles  even  un¬ 
soundly,  look  to  the  power  of  the  State  to  set  in  order 
all  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  But  in  truth  this  theory 
has  been  obsolete  since  the  Toleration  Act  in  1689.  It 
is  false  to  the  facts  of  to-day,  and  like  all  false  things 
has  become  a  snare  and  a  danger.  The  old  establish¬ 
ment  with  its  privileges  for  the  Church  and  control 
for  the  State  must  be  recognised  as  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Church  privileges  have  already  almost  wholly 
gone  ;  and  if — as  I  believe  to  be  true — State  control 
ought  to  be  largely  retained  over  legislation  so 
long  as  the  Church  is  torn  by  dissensions,  at  least 
there  must  be  no  increase  in  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  of  the  State  but  rather  a  diminution.  We 
live  no  longer  under  a  Supreme  Squarson.  The  Squire 
and  Parson  are  distinct  ;  though  it  is  right  and  fitting 
that  the  Squire  should  still  on  proper  occasion  go  to 
church.  This  may  express  what  should  be  our  idea  of 
establishment  to-day.  It  must  come  to  be  a  phrase 
summing  up  a  series  of  religious  acts  by  which  the 
State  corporately  recognises  the  truth  of  Christianity  as 
taught  by  the  English  Church.  What  Church  privi¬ 
leges  may  remain  should  be  shared  with  Noncon¬ 
formists.  State  control  should  be  abolished,  or 
retained  only  as  fetters  necessary  for  the  Church’s 
safety  until  she  is  free  from  the  demon  of  disunion,  and 
in  her  right  mind  may  be  clothed  with  her  proper 
authority.  Hugh  Cecil. 


THE  SHIRE  HORSE. 

^THERE  appears  to  be  little  room  to  doubt  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  breeding 
hunters  and  other  light  horses,  the  farmers’  fancy  is 
the  heavy  horse,  of  the  type  seen  during  the  week  at 


the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  That  such  is  the 
case  need  excite  no  wonder,  for  the  shire  horse — more 
or  less  pure  bred — works  on  the  land  and  is  the  horse 
with  which  the  agriculturist,  as  distinct  from  the 
sporting  farmer,  is  chiefly  concerned,  and  therefore  as 
a  rule  he  is  a  better  judge  of  this  class  of  horse  than  of 
any  other.  The  farmer  who  hunts  or  indulges  his 
steeple-chasing  propensities  has  a  fancy  altogether  out¬ 
side  the  tillage  of  the  land.  He  may,  of  course,  be  a 
very  good  farmer,  as  many  hunting  farmers  are  ;  he  may 
breed  some  good  hunters,  may  be  able  to  train  them, 
and  may  dispose  of  them  at  fairly  remunerative  prices  ; 
but  this  is  altogether  outside  farming  proper.  The 
breeding  of  hunters  is  one  of  those  ancillary  industries, 
like  hen  keeping,  the  rearing  of  poultry  and  other 
matters  which  the  farmer  would  do  well  not  to  neglect 
if  he  have  the  taste  and  necessary  facilities.  The 
heavy  horse,  however,  is  one  of  the  tools  of  the  farmer’s 
trade.  He  works  at  plough  and  harrow,  draws  the 
harvest  carts,  and  should  the  agriculturist  live  near  a 
large  town  conveys  his  produce  to  the  local  market. 
The  heavy  horse  is  indeed  the  only  horse,  with  the 
exception  of  a  nag,  for  which  the  farmer  has  any 
real  need.  The  attendance  at  Islington  during 
the  week  has  shown  how  great  is  the  interest 
taken  by  the  agricultural  class  in  the  breed  of  horse 
which  the  Shire  Horse  Society  was  established  to  foster. 
Year  after  year  the  same  names  appear  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  and  men  like  Lord  Belper,  Lord  Rothschild,  Lord 
Llangattock,  Mr.  Granage,  Mr.  Muntz  and  many  others 
have  for  years  bred  and  exhibited  shire  horses.  Fifty 
years  ago  a  thousand  pounds  for  a  cart  stallion  would 
have  been  regarded  as  an  impossible  price  ;  yet  it  has 
been  realised  in  our  own  time,  while  less  valuable  sires, 
and  a  number  of  brood  mares  and  fillies  have  realised 
sums  which  the  breeder  of  long  ago  would  never  have 
dreamed  of  expecting  at  the  most  successful  sale.  At 
the  same  time  one  cannot  help  wondering  whether  there 
are  not  almost  too  many  stallions.  At  the  Agricultural 
Hall  there  were  no  fewer  than  335,  and  though  there 
were  some  very  good  specimens,  it  was  abundantly  clear 
that  they  were  not  all  wanted  in  England,  though 
possibly  something  might  be  made  of  them  for  the 
foreign  market. 

As  usual  the  Shire  Horse  Show  was  preluded  by 
sales  of  private  studs.  Lord  Rothschild  who  showed 
with  distinction  at  Islington,  for  his  Alston  Rose  was 
the  champion  mare,  did  not  offer  his  superfluous  stock 
for  sale  this  year.  At  Lord  Wantage’s  sale  one  of  the 
features  of  the  catalogue  was  the  submission  of  fifty 
geldings  which  had  been  regularly  worked  on  the 
land.  They  all  realised  good  prices,  dealers  coming 
from  afar  to  secure  them,  and  several  went  to  Ireland 
for  the  Guinness  brewery.  At  the  Shire  Horse  Show 
the  gelding  classes  were,  as  usual,  small,  though  the 
quality  was  not  bad.  It  may  be  that  the  demand 
for  geldings  to  be  utilised  in  street  work  has  almost 
exhausted  the  supply ;  but  the  champion  gelding  at 
Islington,  Mr.  Ward’s  Bardon  Extraordinary,  is  quite 
an  old  stager  in  the  show  ring,  and  as  he  is  about 
nine  years  old  there  has  apparently  been  no  great 
desire  to  get  rid  of  him.  At  the  Whitsuntide  Cart 
Horse  Parade  in  Regent’s  Park  we  see  what  a  number 
of  fine  geldings  and  mares  are  used  by  our  great 
carrying  and  commercial  firms  within  a  given  radius 
of  Charing  Cross.  We  might  fairly  expect  that  this 
kind  of  horse  would  be  well  represented  at  the  London 
show  ;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  wondered  at  because,  like  the  great  show  at  Balls 
Bridge,  Dublin,  the  London  shows  are  at  the  same  time 
regarded  as  marts  for  the  sale  of  horses.  Many  are 
entered  not  with  the  idea  of  gaining  a  prize,  but 
in  the  hope  of  their  being  sold,  and  this  applies  both 
to  shires,  hackneys  and  half-bred  stock.  The  last  two 
days  of  the  show  were  entirely  given  over  to  sales. 
On  Thursday  and  Friday  horses  were  offered  at  the 
hammer,  and  a  good  many  transactions  of  a  private 
nature  were  carried  out. 

Looking  through  the  catalogue  one  notes  how  the 
names  of  well-known  exhibitors  occur  over  and  over 
again,  and  they  are  names  of  long  standing.  Men 
who  took  up  the  industry  of  breeding  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  shire  horses  long  ago  have  not  forsaken  their 
hobby.  On  the  contrary  they  spend  annually  a  vast 
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amount  of  money  in  maintaining-  the  best  possible 
studs,  and  when  the  sales  and  shows  take  place,  the 
small  breeder  and  tenant  farmer  are  enabled  to  secure, 
often  at  moderate  prices,  some  of  the  best  blood  in 
England.  As  a  proof  of  this  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  show  the  champion  stallion 
and  champion  of  the  young  sires,  Bearwardcote  Blaze, 
was  the  property  of  the  Messrs.  Walwyn,  working 
tenant  farmers  who  bred  the  horse.  They  bred 
Bearwardcote  Dorothy,  and  her  son  by  Calwich 
Blaze  gained  his  first  honours  in  1899  when  as  a 
foal  he  took  first  prize  at  Tutbury,  winning  in 
both  the  open  and  local  classes  for  foals.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  money  expended  by  those  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  Shire 
horse  strain,  the  Islington  champion  would  never  have 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Messrs.  Walwyn. 
Again  the  winning  yearling  filly  is  reported  to  have 
been  purchased  at  a  sale  for  a  very  small  price,  and  it  is 
a  somewhat  curious  coincidence  that  the  winning  year¬ 
ling  and  two-year-old  fillies,  though  in  different  owner¬ 
ship,  should  both  be  by  the  same  sire,  Ercall  Wynn,  and 
have  been  bred  by  the  same  man,  Mr.  Wainwright. 

Another  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  contribution  of 
the  manager  of  the  stud  to  the  success  credited  to  the 
owner.  A  very  large  majority  of  breeders  have  far  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire  to  allow  of  their  paying  the  same 
attention  to  their  breeding  studs  as,  for  example,  do  the 
owners  of  this  year’s  champion.  They  find  the  money, 
but  it  is  the  manager  as  a  rule  to  whom  belongs  the  credit 
of  winning.  Mr.  Alexander  Henderson  for  some  time 
had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jackson,  under  whose  manage¬ 
ment  he  won  a  great  number  of  prizes.  Now-  Mr. 
Jackson  superintends  the  stud  of  the  Messrs.  Thompson, 
who  though  they  have  expended  a  fair  amount  of  money 
have  not,  until  this  year,  succeeded  in  gaining  much 
distinction  ;  but  at  this  show  one  first  prize,  two 
seconds  and  two  thirds  fell  to  their  exhibits,  in  addition 
to  a  reserve  for  the  championship  for  young  stallions. 
The  improved  shire  horse  is  a  valuable  animal  for  our 
carrying  firms.  Those  who  are  no  more  than  middle- 
aged  can  well  remember  the  time  when  all  the  heavy 
traffic  was  conducted  at  afoot’s  pace,  whereas  the  heavy 
horse  of  to-day  will  pull  about  two  tons  at  a  fair  trot. 
The  railway  vans  again  quite  equal,  and  sometimes 
exceed,  the  omnibus  in  point  of  speed,  and  at  the  same 
time  draw  a  load  in  comparison  with  which  the  omni¬ 
bus  full  inside  and  out  is  but  a  featherweight. 


“THE  PAINTING  OF  FLANDERS.” 

A/f  ICHAEL  ANGELO,  brought  to  bay  by  that  in- 
domitable  interviewer  Francis  of  Holland,*  told 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  painting  of  Flanders 
(i.e.  of  Germany  and  the  Low  Countries).  “  It  is 
painting,”  he  answered  slowly,  “  that  will  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  devout  more  than  Italian  painting,  which 
will  never  draw  a  single  tear  from  them,  whereas  the 
painting  of  Flanders  will  draw  many  tears,  not  because 
of  the  vigour  and  goodness  of  the  painting,  but  because 
of  the  goodness  of  the  devout.  It  will  appear  good 
to  women,  principally  to  the  very  old  and  the 
very  young,  likewise  to  friars  and  nuns  and  to  certain 
persons  of  quality  who  have  no  feeling  for  true 
harmony.  They  paint  in  Flanders  properly  to  deceive 
the  outer  vision,  to  represent  agreeable  things  or 
what  you  cannot  say  ill  of,  like  saints  and  prophets. 
They  paint  bits  of  stuff,  stonework,  the  verdure  of 
meadows,  the  shade  of  trees,  rivers  and  bridges  in 
what  they  call  landscapes,  and  many  figures  here  and 
many  there  ;  and  all  this,  however  well  it  may  appear 
to  some  eyes,  is  in  truth  made  without  reason  or  art, 
without  symmetry  or  proportion,  without  care  in  selec¬ 
tion  and  rejection,  and  finally  without  substance  or 
nerve,  and  yet  elsewhere  they  paint  worse  than  in 
Flanders.  Nor  do  I  say  so  much  ill  of  Flemish  painting 
because  it  is  altogether  bad,  but  because  it  wishes  to  do 


*  The  Portuguese  text  of  the  famous  four  dialogues,  part  of  a 
treatise  on  ancient  painting,  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  No.  VII. 
of  Renascenca  Portugueza,  1896.  I  am  inde  bted  to  Mr.  W.  P.  Ker 
for  a  sight  of  this  scarce  publication.  The  text  hitherto  used  in  the 
books  is  a  French  translation  made  for  Count  Raczinski  in  1847,  not 
very  trustworthy,  according  to  the  Portuguese  editor. 


so  many  th'ngs  well,  any  one  of  which  were  alone 
enough  for  very  great,  that  it  does  nothing  well.”  He 
goes  on  to  explain  that  “good  painting  ”  in  his  sense 
of  the  word  exists  only  in  Italy.  “And  nothing  i& 
more  noble  and  devout  than  that,  because  with 
the  wise  nothing  more  recalls  and  urges  devotion 
than  the  difficulty  of  the  perfection  that  tends  to  join 
and  add  itself  to  God.  For  good  painting  is  no  other 
than  an  imitation  of  the  perfections  of  God  and  a 
remembrance  of  His  painting,  in  fine  a  music  and  a 
melody  that  only  the  intellect  can  apprehend,  with  great 
difficulty.”  “  Take,”  he  adds,  “  a  great  man  of 
another  country  and  bid  him  paint  or  draw  what  he 
likes  and  best  can  do,  and  take  an  indifferent 
Italian  student  and  bid  him  make  a  drawing  or  paint 
what  you  will  ;  }ou  will  find,  if  you  understand  these 
things,  that  the  drawing  of  that  apprentice,  so  far  as 
art  is  concerned,  has  more  substance  than  that  of 
the  other,  the  master,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  one 
is  worth  more  than  all  the  other  does.” 

“  Ask,”  he  goes  on,  “  a  great  foreign  master,  be  it 
Albert  himself,  a  man  delicate  after  his  own  fashion,  to 
deceive  him  or  Francis  of  Holland  by  imitating  or  coun¬ 
terfeiting  any  sort  of  Italian  painting,  and  a  glance 
will  show  that  the  work  is  not  by  an  Italian  hand.” 

If  Michael  Angelo  was  certain  that  this  basis  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  rhythm  in  design  “  a  music  and  a  melody 
that  only  the  intellect  can  feel”  was  present  in  the 
classic  tradition  and  wanting  in  the  northern,  “  Albert  ” 
himself  was  no  less  aware  of  the  difference,  and  wist¬ 
fully  eager  to  discover  the  laws  of  proportion  and 
symmetry.  Francisco  d’  Ollanda  was  on  the  same 
quest,  compiling  for  the  Portuguese  a  treatise  on  the 
laws  of  antique  design  in  architecture,  sculpture  and 
painting.  Differ  got  his  first  hint  of  such  ideas  from 
Jacopo  dei  Barbari  who  showed  him  a  man  and  woman 
drawn  according  to  measurement.  This  broke  on  him 
like  a  revelation  and  he  would  rather  have  had  the  law 
of  it  explained  to  him,  he  says,  than  have  a  new  kingdom 
given  him.  He  would  have  had  it  printed  to  the  honour 
of  Jacopo  and  for  general  use.  But  Jacopo  refused 
to  explain,  (“  I  marked  that  well  in  him,”)  and  Differ 
had  to  puzzle  a  theory  out  for  himself  with  the  help  of 
“Fitruvius.  ”  He  was  just  too  late  to  learn  these 
mysteries  from  Mantegna,  who  sent  for  him  from  his 
death-bed  to  “  fortify  Albrecht’s  facility  and  certainty 
of  hand  with  scientific  knowledge  and  principles.  For 
Andrea  often  lamented,  in  conversation  with  his  friends, 
that  Albrecht’s  facility  in  drawing  had  not  been  granted 
to  him,  nor  his  knowledge  to  Albrecht.”  But  he  died 
before  Differ  came  “  who  used  to  say  that  this  was  the 
saddest  event  in  all  his  life.” 

A  charming  little  book  by  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  on 
Altdorfer  *  deals  with  a  German  not,  like  Diirer,  troubled 
by  all  this  transalpine  science  and  tradition  of  design, 
and  much  more  perfectly  the  type  that  Michael  Angelo 
had  in  mind.  Fine  stuffs,  stonework,  the  green  of 
meadows,  the  deep  shade  of  woods,  the  curious 
intricacy  of  grass  and  flowers,  landscapes  with  figures 
here  and  figures  there,  what  is  fanciful  and  touching  in 
human  situations,  all  these  things  engross  his  mind,  but 
not  the  symmetry  and  proportion  without  which  these 
seemed  to  the  Florentine  less  than  nothing.  Altdorfer 
was  actually  an  architect  ;  but  a  teeming  fancy  was  all 
he  brought  to  the  design  of  his  buildings  and  fountains. 
The  canon  of  human  proportions  occupied  him  as  little. 
But  out  of  the  despised  corners  of  sense  and  sentiment, 
from  a  fancy  romantically  stirred  by  place  and  legend, 
he  arrived  at  odd  and  fascinating  effects  of  art.  The 
child-angels  that  circle  about  the  child  Jesus  like  wild 
birds  about  one  imprisoned,  or  busy  themselves,  celestial 
brownies,  round  his  cradle,  Pyramus  dead  or  S.  George 
meeting  the  dragon  in  forests  like  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
under  monstrous  weeds,  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin 
or  the  Passion  whose  homely  directness  anticipates 
Rembrandt  ;  such  is  the  loveable  stuff  of  his  art,  a 
country  cousin  of  Differ’s. 

Mr.  Sturge  Moore  is  the  right  sympathetic  expounder 
of  this  half  childlike  secluded  nature.  His  own 
imagination,  with  its  delight  in  quaint  surprises  of 
observation  and  sharp  simplicities  of  expression,  fits 
him  to  handle  an  art  that  is  not  for  everybody,  and  at 

*  Altdorfer.  By  T.  Sturge  Moore.  London  ;  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Unicorn.  1899. 
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whose  gates  heavy  trespassers  should  rather  be  warned 
by  notice-boards  than  strollers  invited  by  guide-posts. 
If  he  makes  a  mistake  it  is  when  he  claims  a  more  public 
throne  for  Altdorfer,  urging  that  he  is  out  of  place 
among  the  Little  Masters  and  stands  nearer  Diirer  and 
Holbein.  Measurements  by  marks  for  one  quality  or 
another  are  treacherous  ;  it  is  better  policy  not  to 
strain  his  merits  and  leave  him,  unexpectedly  great  and 
privately  delightful,  among  the  little.  One  side  of 
Altdorfer’s  art,  Mr.  Sturge  Moore,  by  his  practice  of 
wood  engraving,  is  better  qualified  than  most  to  judge, 
and  he  bears  witness  to  the  economy  and  expressive¬ 
ness  of  means  that  mark  these  pieces  whether  actually 
executed  by  Altdorfer’s  hand  or  controlled  by  his  draw¬ 
ing  and  direction.  Here  is  a  taste  of  the  commentator’s 
quality,  be  it  interpretation  or  genial  gloss. 

“  Brunswick  has  two  drawings,  one  a  most  interesting  design 
representing  Curtius  leaping  into  the  abyss.  The  dark-olive 
paper  seems  to  suggest  a  night  scene,  as  does  also  the  empty 
street.  The  gulf  has  opened  at  the  foot  of  a  ruined  Gothic 
porch  ;  and,  magnificently  plumed,  the  hero  on  horseback  leaps 
into  it.  If  conscious,  the  poetry  that  insists  on  the  loneliness 
which  must  be  the  real  condition  of  every  heroic  action,  how¬ 
ever  crowded  the  actual  scene,  is  remarkable  ;  and  can  one 
doubt  its  being  conscious,  so  many  unmistakeable  instances  of 
real  imagination  as  are  found  in  our  artist’s  work.” 

The  book  includes  in  its  small  bulk,  besides  the  pages 
dealing  directly  with  Altdorfer,  several  critical  excur¬ 
sions  which  tempt  to  comment.  The  first,  in  a  page, 
disposes  of  the  question,  What  does  art  aim  at  ?  Mr. 
Sturge  Moore,  dismissing  imitation,  the  endearing 
action  spoken  of  by  Browning,  the  desire  to  please,' 
improvement,  answers  “the  discovery  and  revelation 
of  the  beautiful.”  It  is  curious  how  the  impatient  desire 
for  a  simplicity  of  aim  constantly  leads  theory  to  take  up 
a  plausible  but  quite  fallacious  position  like  this.  A 
work  of  art  cannot  exist  without  beauty  ;  the  arts  differ 
in  the  degree  of  freedom  or  complication  with  which  this 
aim  is  pursued,  but  in  the  art  of  painting  it  is  always 
complicated  with  another,  the  aim  at  significance. 
To  say  that  significance  without  beauty  will  not  make 
a  picture,  and  therefore  beauty  is  the  essential,  is 
fallacious,  for  neither  will  beauty  without  significance 
make  a  picture.  The  curves  that  define  a  beautiful 
human  attitude,  the  hues  that  make  a  face,  have  only 
a  small  part  of  their  power  till  they  are  understood  to 
represent  the  one  and  the  other  ;  the  art  of  painting  is  the 
enhancing  of  significance  and  beauty  by  their  union, 
whereas  in  separation  the  significance  would  be  com¬ 
paratively  commonplace,  the  beauty  comparatively  dull. 
No  one  judges  architecture  by  a  single  aim,  the  art  of 
it  is  judged  as  the  child  of  two  parents,  beauty  and  fit¬ 
ness;  in  our  untheoretic  talk  about  painting  we  all 
admit  its  second  aim,  and  a  theorist  like  Tolstoi  can  find 
the  whole  essence  of  art  in  significance.  The  odd  thing 
is  that  Mr.  Moore  should  make  the  declaration  over  an 
artist  like  Altdorfer  in  whose  work  the  interest,  the 
significance,  is  so  much  stronger  than  the  beauty. 
Beauty  of  course  there  is  in  a  degree,  though  Michael 
Angelo  would  have  disputed  it,  but  of  the  two  impulses 
it  is  the  less  constant  and  absorbing. 

The  short  chapter  on  tradition  is  an  acute  analysis 
of  the  growth  and  breaking  of  the  chain  of  develop¬ 
ment  in  art.  The  moral  of  this  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  chapter  on  German  tradition,  however,  rouses 
question.  When  the  development  of  the  resources  and 
responsibilities  of  art  reaches  a  summit  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  some  exceptional  man,  tradition  breaks  if  among 
the  pupils  no  one  is  strong  enough  to  lift  the  whole 
load.  Modern  painting,  as  I  have  more  than  once  said, 
is  too  difficult  for  all  but  the  greatest.  Tradition  then 
can  only  leap  across  the  intervening  valleys,  from  peak 
to  peak  of  exceptional  talent.  Down  in  the  valleys  the 
state  of  affairs  is  deplorable.  The  dwarfs  will  not 
drop  any  of  the  burdens  and  aims  of  the  developed 
art ;  they  do  not  really  understand  clearly  enough  to  be 
able  to  do  it.  They  therefore  stagger  along,  making 
a  fool  and  an  eyesore  of  the  tradition.  Now  Mr. 
Sturge  Moore  would  call  upon  them  to  make  this 
intellectual  effort,  drop  the  elements  of  developed  art 

The  author  seems  to  misread  R.  L.  Stevenson  here,  if  my  memory 
serves.  I  think  his  point  was  not  that  the  artist  works  to  please 
others,  but  that  if  he  works  to  please  himself,  he  cannot  complain  if 
others  do  not  pay  him. 


that  are  too  much  for  them,  and  go  back  to  the  point 
of  tradition  where  the  burden  is  fit  for  more  ordinary 
shoulders.  Thus  he  would  have  the  modern  German 
go  back  and  learn  of  Altdorfer.  I  fear  it  is  like  asking 
the  buds  of  this  year’s  spring  to  detach  themselves  and 
grow  upon  the  branches  of  another  century.  We 
should  have  to  bury  modern  art,  hew  down  the  tree  of 
modern  life  and  begin  again  from  the  beginning.  Only 
genius  can  carry  on  the  tradition,  or  renounce  it,  and 
renew.  D.  S.  M. 


BY-GONES  UP  TO  DATE. 

NDROMACHE,”  the  play  written  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
Murray  and  produced  by  the  Stage  Society, 
is  an  interesting  experiment.  This  sounds  as  though  I 
had  been  very  much  bored  but  were  anxious  to  be  as 
polite  as  possible.  Certainly,  other  things  being  equal, 
these  uncommercial  plays  deserve  from  the  critic  more 
politeness  than  he  would  bestow  on  plays  written  in 
hope  of  lucre  :  be  they  bad,  they  deserve  more  forbear¬ 
ance  ;  good,  more  enthusiasm.  But  please  do  not 
assume  that  “  Andromache  ”  bored  me.  I  have  given 
it  the  epithet  “interesting”  in  all  sincerity.  Indeed, 
(thus  do  I  convict  myself  of  an  otiose  phrase,)  every 
experiment  is  bound  to  be  interesting.  Its  interest  is 
not  greater  or  less  accordingly  as  it  succeeds  or 
fails,  but  according  to  the  materials  used,  and  the 
manner  of  their  usage,  and  the  kind  of  discovery 
that  is  hoped  for.  If  the  flying-machine  be  consum¬ 
mated,  or  the  North  Pole  danced  on  pede  libero  by 
a  live  explorer,  or  the  philosopher's  stone  at  length 
alchemised  into  actuality,  so  much  the  better,  of 
course.  But  the  fascination  of  these  emprises,  and 
the  amount  one  may  learn  from  them,  is  independent 
of  their  success.  Mr.  Murray’s  attempt  to  make  a 
good  modern  play  out  of  Hellenic  materials  does  not, 
in  my  opinion,  “come  off.”  But  it  is  not  the  less  in¬ 
teresting  on  that  account.  And  the  Stage  Society  did 
well  to  give  Mr.  Murray  a  chance  of  repeating  behind 
footlights  the  experiment  lately  made  by  him  between 
covers. 

In  one  sense  the  experiment  is  actually  successful. 
It  proves  to  me  beyond  doubt  the  impossibility  that 
anyone  hereafter  will  achieve  what  Mr.  Murray  fails  to 
do.  I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Murray  has  done  his  work 
as  well  as  it  could  be  done.  (On  the  contrary,  and 
with  due  deference,  I  shall  chide  him  for  several  faults 
in  workmanship.)  But  he  has  tried  to  do  a  thing 
which  no  one  else  has  tried  to  do— a  thing  of  which, 
till  it  was  attempted,  I  could  not  have  predicated  utter 
impracticability.  Suppose  that  ere  I  had  read  or  seen 
the  play  someone  had  come  to  me  and  said  “  Look  at 
Hellas  !  Think  of  those  tremendous  legends  from 
which  the  Hellenic  dramatists  inspired  themselves  into 
immortality  !  Why  should  not  these  immortal 
legends  be  looted  for  display  on  the  quite  modern 
stage  ?  That  which  Hischylus  and  the  rest  told  in 
their  way  why  should  not  a  modern  dramatist  tell  in 
his  ?  Archaism  of  form  is  not  necessary  to  matter  which 
is  eternal.  Such  matter  ought  to  receive  the  form  of 
every  successive  age.  Therefore  let  us  enliven  our¬ 
selves  with  revised  versions  of  Greek  drama.  Let 
these  characters  speak  simple  English  prose.  Let  the 
unities  be  violated.  Let  there  be  entr’actes.  Away 
with  the  chorus  !  Why  not  even  a  little  comic  relief 
here  and  there  ?  Given  the  proper  dramatists,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Greek  drama  should  not  be  effec¬ 
tively  Anglo-modernised.”  Had  such  suggestions  been 
made  to  me  I  might  have  swallowed  them.  I  know  not 
whether  they  were  made  to,  or  evolved  by,  Mr.  Murray  ; 
anyhow,  he  has  acted  on  them.  He  has  fixed 
Neoptolemus  and  Andromache,  Orestes  and  Hermione, 
into  modern  form,  giving  them  three  acts  and  tw*o 
scenes,  substituting  comic  for  choric  relief,  and 
classic  English  for  classic  Greek.  And  the  result 
is  that  we  ourselves  see  the  play  with  modern  eyes. 
We  form  modern  opinions  of  the  characters,  and  of 
their  deeds  and  destinies.  When  these  things  are 
shown  to  us  in  the  manner  of  AEschylus  or  Euripides 
we  are  taken  out  of  ourselves,  are  spirited  into  the 
skins  of  ancient  Greeks  :  we  see  and  feel  the  things  as 
the  ancient  Greeks  saw  and  felt  them.  But  at  a  modern 
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demonstration  of  them  we  are  just  ourselves.  That 
is  a  state  foreseen  by  Mr.  Murray  and  by  my  hypo¬ 
thetical  agitator.  If,  as  the  latter  said,  the  Greek 
legends  are  for  all  time,  then  we  can  be  moved  by  a 
contemporary  version  of  them  as  deeply  as  were  the 
original  Greeks.  But  the  fact  appears  that  we  cannot 
be  moved  by  a  contemporary  version.  Mr.  Murray’s 
“Andromache”  proves  that  we  cannot.  Instead  of 
being  purged,  according  to  the  ancient  prescrip¬ 
tion,  by  pity  and  awe,  we  are  utterly  unaffected. 
We  are  even  disaffected.  The  superstitions  that 
were  impressive  to  us  in  the  old  version  become 
definitely  absurd  in  the  new.  The  deeds  that  were 
inevitable  and  pitiable  become  merely  incredible  pheno¬ 
mena  of  brutality.  We  feel  as  though  we  had  stumbled 
into  a  conclave  of  moonstruck  butchers.  And  thus  we 
realise  that  the  Greek  legends  are  not  for  all  time. 
What  is  immortal  is  the  form  in  which  they  were  pre¬ 
sented.  And  that  is  the  only  form  in  which  they  should 
ever  be  presented.  Every  age  has  its  own  beliefs 
or  tendencies,  formulable  in  contemporary  art.  Pre¬ 
sented  to  posterity  in  their  original  art-form,  these 
beliefs  or  tendencies  are  (through  the  imagination  which 
that  art  form  stirs)  as  potent,  or  nearly  as  potent,  as 
ever  they  were.  ^Eschylus  is  a  force  hardly  less  acces¬ 
sible  (to  those  who  can  understand  Greek)  than  Ibsen. 
Shakespeare  is  as  near  to  us  as  Mr.  Henry  Arthur 
Jones.  But  to  present  .Tischylean  things  well  in 
modern  English  form  is  as  a  task  not  more  hopeless 
than  would  be  the  writing  of  a  good  modern  English 
play  in  Elizabethan  blank  verse  or  in  Greek  rhythms  for 
three  actors  and  a  chorus.  In  the  latter  case  we  should 
be  attuned  to  the  ancient  Greek  or  Elizabethan  spirit, 
and  so  should  be  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  the 
characters.  In  the  former  case  we  are  attuned  to 
our  own  spirit,  and  our  receptivity  is  limited  to 
the  things  cognate  with  that  spirit.  It  matters  not 
how  conscientiously  and  cleverly  the  dramatist  may 
have  done  his  job.  The  job  should  not  be  done  at  all. 
That  Mr.  Murray  has  done  it  I  am  glad,  inasmuch  as, 
no  one  having  done  it  before  him,  its  futility  had  not 
been  proven.  Mr.  Murray  has  added  a  little  new  fact 
to  our  store  of  knowledge.  Let  us  be  duly  grateful. 

Now  that  I  have  declared  the  whole  scheme  of 
“  Andromache  ”  to  be  impossible,  it  may  seem  rather 
unnecessary  that  I  should  point  out  to  Mr.  Murray  how 
he  might  have  made  the  play  better  than  it  is.  How¬ 
ever,  if  a  dramatic  critic  were  to  refrain  from  writing 
anything  uncalled-for,  his  occupation  would  be  all  but 
gone.  So  let  me  proceed  to  chide  Mr.  Murray  for 
turning  Andromache  into  a  modern  Christian.  By 
doing  so,  he  has  made  his  play  even  more  impossible 
than  it  need  have  been.  The  contrast  of  this  Andro¬ 
mache,  with  her  philosophic  disbelief  in  the  necessity 
for  eternal  bloodshed,  makes  the  other  characters  even 
more  grotesque  for  us  than  they  need  have  been.  Cast 
in  their  midst,  she  acts  as  a  kind  of  deputy  for  us.  She 
sees  them  with  our  eyes,  and  criticises  them  with  our  lips. 
She  is  not  one  of  them.  She  is,  in  fact,  thoroughly 
inartistic  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Murray.  Another  fault 
which  Mr.  Murray  should  have  avoided  lies  in  the 
technical  construction  of  his  play.  The  division  of  a 
play  into  several  acts  makes  it  necessary  that  every  act 
shall  be  an  organism  in  itself.  An  ancient  Greek  play, 
being  undivided  (except  by  choruses,  which  are  actual 
links  between  one  part  and  another,)  is  judged  only  as 
a  whole.  But  a  modern  play,  interspersed  with 
entr’actes,  has  to  submit  to  interim  judgments — has  to 
be  judged  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  its  separate 
parts.  And  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  act  of 
“  Andromache  ”  would  be  in  itself  strong  enough 
to  pass  muster  even  if  the  story  unfolded  in  it 
were  of  a  kind  that  appealed  to  us.  Taken  to¬ 
gether  and  joined  to  the  third  act,  without  one 
interval  for  the  stretching  of  our  legs  and  the 
summing-up  of  our  impressions,  they  might  form  a 
solid  whole.  Indeed,  having  read  the  play  as  a  book, 
I  can  testify  that  they  would.  But,  the  unity  of  space 
being  violated,  a  continuous  production  would  not 
be  possible,  even  if  Mr.  Murray  had  so  far  lapsed 
from  his  modernity  as  to  desire  it.  My  mention  of 
the  book  reminds  me  that  the  writing  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  Of  course,  Mr.  Murray  writes  in  a 
■scholarly  manner.  But  we  look  to  him  for  some¬ 


thing  more  than  refinement  of  language  :  we  look  for 
a  certain  imaginative  glow  ;  and  we  do  not  get  it. 
Throughout,  the  language  is  merely  that  of  the 
Common  Room,  not  always  quite  scrupulously  filtered. 
Praying  to  Thetis,  one  of  the  characters  says  “Accept 
these  offerings  from  the  bondmaidens  Aithra,  and  Pholoe, 
and  Deianassa  ;  and  grant  all  good  things  to  them  and 
theirs.”  Them  and  theirs  !  Why  not  “  their  circle  ” 
at  once  ?  There  are  more  than  a  few  lapses  of  this 
kind,  quite  distressing.  Another  fault  is  that  much 
of  the  dialogue  is  like  a  literal  translation  (than  which 
nothing  is  less  dramatic)  of  Euripidean  stichomuthi. 

I  select  at  random  the  following  passage  in  which  a 
priest  questions  Orestes  about  a  gold  chain  that  he 
wears  : — - 

Orestes.  A  banished  man  must  have  his  wealth  in 
little  compass. 

Priest.  A  chain  like  that  should  buy  an  exile’s 
return. 

Orestes.  I  care  not  to  return. 

Priest.  Are  the  friends  of  the  dead  so  bitter  against 
you  ? 

Orestes.  The  friends  of  the  dead  are  dead,  and  my 
friends  are  dead. 

This  is  not  the  way  to  set  about  making  the  Greek 
spirit  live  in  modern  English  drama.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
exactly  the  way  in  which  a  fourth-form  boy  construes 
his  Euripides  on  a  cold  grey  morning ;  but  it  is 
exactly  the  way  in  which  his  form-master,  complacently, 
shows  him  how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done.  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  dramatic  critic  though  I  am,  I  will  buffet  no  more 
air.  I  cast  the  play  from  me,  gently,  and  with  all 
acknowledgments  to  the  author;  whilst  of  the  mimes 
who  interpreted  it  (and  who,  had  they  interpreted  it 
never  so  brilliantly,  could  not  have  made  it  possible  as 
drama)  I  will  say  merely  that  they  were  like  a  hutchful 
of  white  rabbits  trying  to  behave  like  a  cageful  of  lions, 
and  failing.  The  only  person  at  ease  and  in  the  right 
key  was  the  purveyor  of  the  comic  relief.  This  was 
Mr.  Albert  Gran,  exhaling  from  himself  that  large  and 
pervasive  air  of  animation  which  distinguishes  him, 
always,  from  our  native  mimes.  Max. 


IN  THE  CONCERT  HALLS. 

FTER  the  music  halls,  the  concert  halls.  This 
week  I  have  had  a  sufficient  dose  of  them.  Not 
that  they  have  been  unamusing.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
many  months  since  I  attended  a  concert  so  interesting 
as  either  of  two  I  have  heard  this  week  ;  and  it  is 
many  years  since  I  heard  in  one  week  two  so  interesting 
as  this  same  two.  If  London  would  only  persist  in  going 
on  the  same  way  a  little  longer  it  might  become  a  quite 
tolerable  place  to  live  in.  On  Tuesday  evening  Mr. 
Dolmetsch  gave  the  concert  I  announced  in  my  last 
article  ;  on  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  Denis  O’Sullivan 
gave  his  concert,  also  announced  in  my  last  article. 
Besides  these  there  were  other  tolerable  entertainments 
about  which  I  will  say  so  much  as  space  permits. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  then,  to  85  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square.  There  Mr.  Arnold  Dolmetsch,  Mrs. 
Dolmetsch,  Miss  Helene  Dolmetsch,  Mr.  Boxall,  and 
sundry  others,  who  did  make  marvellously  beautiful 
music,  music  written  in  the  ancient  days,  and  played 
by  these  musicians  upon  the  ancient  instruments.  Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s  new  music  room  turns  out  to  be  a  perfectly 
charming  apartment.  It  is  very  long,  very  narrow, 
very  low  ;  and  when  it  is  crowded  and  warm  (as  it  was 
on  Tuesday  night)  it  is  possible  to  scale  the  staircase  to 
a  nearly  inaccessible  chamber  communicating  with  the 
said  music  room,  and  there  to  smoke  one’s  cigarette  in 
peace  and  hear  the  music  made  by  the  perspiring  artists 
down  beneath.  This  is  a  great  thing.  The  people  who 
livein  far-off  countries,  such  as  America,  France,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  have  many  advantages  :  they  take  their 
music  lightly,  as  an  everyday  entertainment ;  there  is 
none  of  the  hypocritical  solemnity  which  makes  a 
Philharmonic  concert  impossible  to  such  an  average 
man  of  the  world  as  the  musical  critic  of  this  Review. 
But  none  of  these  people  can  listen  to  music  as  we 
listen  to  it  at  the  Promenade  concerts  :  that  is  to  say, 
with  our  pipes  or  cigars  in  our  mouths,  and  all  our 
wits  bent  to  hearing  the  music  and  none  of  them  wasted 
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on  trying  to  look  as  respectable  and  as  dull  as  our 
neighbours.  I  regret  to  be  compelled  to  state  that  a 
large  part  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  audience  not  only  failed 
to  find  the  overhead  chamber  mentioned,  but  also 
appai  ently  thought  it  the  most  serious  business  in  life  for 
the  moment  to  seem  profoundly  interested  in  music  that 
really  did  not  in  the  least  interest  it.  That  is  the  worst 
of  all  good  artistic  movements.  They  always  become 
iammed,  so  to  speak,  by  the  dilettante  persons  who 
want  to  be  in  some  artistic  movement  or  another,  no 
matter  what.  Wagner  has  now  been  dead  for  about 
eighteen  years,  and  the  great  movement  he  started  has 
to  a  huge  extent  been  stopped  because  he  was  rushed 
by  cartloads  of  Wolzogens,  Glasenapps,  Ellises,  and 
the  rest  ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  instead  of  being 
enabled  to  hear  Wagner’s  operas  every  night  of  the 
week  in  England  we  are  deluged  with  dull,  stupid 
books  about  those  operas  and  about  their  author, 
books  published  not  for  the  glorification  of  their 
subject,  but  for  the  glorification  of  their  subject’s 
ostensible  glorifiers.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  will  have  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  sort  of  thing  happening  to  his  little  move¬ 
ment.  The  really  musical,  not  the  dilettante  element, 
is  what  he  wants.  Precisely  how  it  is  to  be  discovered 
and  brought  to  Charlotte  Street  I  cannot  say  ;  but  at 
any  rate  he  can  do  something  by  now  allowing  his 
concerts  to  slip  gracefully  out  of  the  drawing-room  to 
the  full-grown  stage.  The  performance  of  every  piece 
should  be  as  perfect  as  can  be,  to  the  end  that  the 
audiences  may  not  be  allowed  to  think  any  longer  that 
the  old  instruments  are  mere  curiosities  which  can  be 
played  anyhow.  A  great  many  people  do  think  that 
at  present,  and  some  of  them  attend  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s 
concerts  and  may  prove  a  curse  to  him.  Nothing  will 
frighten  them  off  like  really  exquisite  performances — 
singing  and  playing  of  as  high  a  quality  as  can  be 
heard  on  modern  instrument  in  S.  James’s  or  Queen’s 
Hall — and  nothing  will  be  more  effective  in  attracting 
the  genuine  class  who  ought  to  prove  a  permanent 
support  to  all  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  schemes.  The  other  night 
there  was  some  perfect  playing-,  and  Mrs.  Dolmetsch’s 
singing  has  improved  enormously  ;  but  the  very  fine 
anthem  of  Orlando  Gibbons  for  five  voices  and  five  viols, 
“  This  is  the  record  of  John,”  was  handled  in  far  too  per¬ 
functory  a  fashion.  I  know  the  difficulty  of  finding 
singers  with  good  enough  voices  for  such  stuff,  and  the 
greater  difficulty,  when  the  singers  are  found,  of  making 
them  rehearse  ;  and  these  remarks  are  dictated  by  no  spirit 
of  carping  and  fault-finding.  But  Mr.  Dolmetsch  must 
recognise,  just  as  I  do,  the  greater  difficulty  of  winning  a 
permanent  set  of  supporters  free  of  all  dilettantism  A 
suite  of  old  Mathew  Locke,  who  wrote  or  did  not  write 
the  very  famous  and  very  bad  “Macbeth”  music,  was 
beautifully  given  on  Tuesday;  and  nothing  but  praise 
could  be  bestowed  on  Mrs.  Dolmetsch’s  singing  of 
Purcell’s  “  O  let  me  weep.”  The  “  Golden  ”  sonata  was 
merely  perfect.  The  programmes  for  March  12  and 
26  are  quite  as  good,  and  no  one  can  afford  to  miss 
hearing  them. 

The  recital  given  by  Mr.  Denis  O’Sullivan  was  a  very 
different  affair.  It  was  ultra-modern — as  in  a  sense 
Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  concerts  are  also.  Fifty  years  ago — 
nay,  twenty  years  ago — the  public  would  no  more  have 
tolerated  Mr.  O’Sullivan  than  they  would  Mr.  Dol¬ 
metsch.  Mr.  Dolmetsch  would  have  been  gravely 
lectured  by  the  professors  ;  they  would  have  told  him 
that  the  old  music  was  very  well  in  its  way,  very  well 
reckoned  as  “  experiments  ” — that  is  the  pet  word  of 
an}'  duffer  who  talks  about  the  development  of  music  ; 
and  they  would  have  warned  us  against  the  danger  of 
thinking  that  any  music  written  prior  to  Palestrina 
could  possibly  be  beautiful.  And  Heaven  knows 
what  they  w-ould  have  said  to  and  about  Mr. 
O’Sullivan  His  programme  lies  before  me  ;  it  does 
not  even  mention  Mendelssohn’s  name  ;  there  is 
no  Beethoven  nor  Mozart  in  it.  But  it  includes  songs 
by  Boi'to,  Massenet,  Chopin,  Lowe,  Brahms  and 
Schubert,  and  a  batch  of  old  Irish  melodies  as  arranged 
by  Professor  Stanford  and  Miss  Carmichael.  Chopin’s 
Deathsong  for  Poland  stands  at  the  beginning  of  one 
section  ;  and  the  concert  wound  up  with  “  Widow 
Machree  With  what  holy  horror  would  the  professors 
a  few  years  back  have  held  up  their  hands  ;  how  they 
would  have  protested  against  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s  flippancy 


and  lack  of  seriousness  ;  how  they  would  have  moaned 
over  the  omission  of  Mendelssohn  and  the  religious  ele¬ 
ment  !  For  my  part  I  am  delighted  that  the  old-fashioned 
sham  seriousness  and  earnestness — the  sham  seriousness 
and  earnestness  that  make  the  Philharmonic  concerts  so 
intolerable — I  am  delighted  that  they  are  disappear¬ 
ing;  and  I  hail  with  great  joy  an  artist  like  Mr. 
O’Sullivan  who  dares  to  give  a  programme  that  we 
have  not  all  listened  to  until  it  has  well-nigh  sickened 
us  to  death.  I  may  say  at  once  that  Mr.  O’Sullivan’s 
interpretation  of  the  programme  was  quite  worthy  of 
the  programme  itself.  He  is  a  genuine  artist  of  a  very 
high  rank.  Excepting  Mr.  Bispham  I  know  no  other 
singer  with  so  wide  a  range  of  sympathies  and  with 
such  capacity  for  executing  so  many  different  styles  of 
music.  It  is  a  very  long  jump  from  the  Deathsong  for 
Poland  to  “Widow  Machree;”  but  Mr.  O’SulTivan 
took  it  with  perfect  facility  and  grace.  His  voice, 
which  is  of  a  curious  tenor  quality  although  the  range 
is  baritone,  is  capable  of  many  beautiful  effects,  and  in 
the  Deathsong  for  Poland,  and  Schubert’s  Wanderer’s 
Night  Song  he  made  charming  use  of  his  wonderful 
mezza  voce.  But  he  was  at  his  very  best  in  some  of 
the  old  Irish  folk-songs.  “The  Lark  in  the  clear  air  of 
the  day  ”  is  a  divine  melody  :  I  remember  no  tune 
more  delicate,  sensitive  and  lovely;  and  Mr.  O’Sulli¬ 
van’s  rendering  of  it  was  a  bit  of  sheer  enchantment. 
Unfortunately  I  do  not  know  who  publishes  the 
thing — it  is  arranged  by  Mr.  Esposito — or  I  would 
at  once  buy  a  copy  and  try  to  sing  it,  for  my 
own  sole  delectation,  better  than  Mr.  O’Sullivan. 
The  Lament  for  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  is  a  gorgeous  piece 
of  music,  and  so  is  The  Smith’s  Song — but  if  I  stay  to 
discuss  or  praise  all  the  fine  things  there  were  in  this 
startling  programme  I  shall  need  several  pages  more  than 
are  at  my  disposal.  I  hope  Mr.  O’Sullivan  will  have  the 
courage  to  repeat  the  experiment.  There  is  nowadays, 
I  firmly  believe,  a  public  which  likes  to  be  amused, 
touched,  interested,  at  the  concerts  it  attends,  as  distinct 
from  the  public  which  goes  to  a  concert  as  it  might  go 
to  church  or  to  be  hanged,  and  when  this  sensible  public 
knows  what  Mr.  O’Sullivan  can  do  for  it,  it  will  give 
him  its  support.  It  is  a  small  public,  but  big  enough 
to  fill  S.  James’s  Hall  two  or  three  times  over. 

On  first  entering  S.  George’s  Hall  of  an  afternoon  it 
strikes  one  that  a  very  weird  entertainment  is  going  on. 
A  number  of  gentlemen  in  masks  and  sixteenth-century 
costume  adorn  the  platform  ;  and  if  they  promptly 
stepped  down  and  assassinated  the  whole  audience,  it 
would  seem  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  They 
are  called  the  “Musketeer  Concert  Party”- — why  I 
cannot  gue^-s.  But,  as  the  poet  has  never  yet  observed, 
the  party  by  any  other  name  would  sing  no  more 
sweetly  ;  and  if  these  gentlemen  like  to  christen  them¬ 
selves  with  names  out  of  a  popular  novel  I  cannot  see 
why  anyone  should  try  to  prevent  them.  On  Tuesday 
afternoon  I  spent  quite  an  agreeable  hour  in  listening 
to  them.  They  gave  sentimental,  serious  and  comic 
songs  by  turns,  and  the  audience  seemed  to  appreciate 
everything  The  part-singing  is  better  than  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  heard  for  a  long  time.  J.  F.  R. 


TWO  LAW  OFFICES. 

IR  EDWARD  FRY’S  letters  to  “The  Times” 
about  the  payment  of  commission  to  solicitors  for 
the  introduction  of  insurance  business  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  The  general  feeling  among  people 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject  is  that  solicitors  are 
fully  entitled  to  receive  such  commission.  Very  little 
attention  has,  however,  been  paid  to  a  more  important 
question  in  connexion  with  insurance  which  closely 
affects  solicitors  and  their  clients.  A  client  asking  his 
solicitor’s  advice  on  the  subject  of  insurance  might 
naturally  expect  to  receive  sound  and  reliable  informa¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  best  solicitors 
are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  subject  of  insurance, 
and  are  too  apt  to  place  all  their  business  with  one 
company  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  interests  of 
their  clients  would  be  better  consulted  were  they  to 
consider  that  no  one  office  is  the  best  for  all  purposes, 
and  that  the  age  of  the  assurer,  the  class  of  policy 
required,  and  other  kindred  points  should  be  taken  into 
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account  if  the  policy  is  to  be  effected  to  the  best 
advantage. 

Happily  the  force  of  these  remarks  is  somewhat 
mitigated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  companies  specially 
connected  with  the  legal  profession  are  of  the  highest 
class,  and  yield  results  above  the  average  to  their  par¬ 
ticipating  policy-holders.  Were  the  insurance  business 
of  soliciiors  confined  to  the  legal  life  offices  their  clients 
would  have  little  to  complain  of.  Unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  even  among  the  legal  life  assurance 
companies  some  are  much  better  than  others  for  certain 
purposes. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  law  offices  is  well  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  reports  of  the  Law  Life,  and  the  Legal 
and  General,  which  have  just  been  published.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  1899  the  Law  Life  shows  no  falling  off  in 
the  new  business  transacted  as  compared  with  1899, 
although  the  new  assurances  are  a  great  deal  less  than 
the  Society  was  in  the  habitof  writing  a  few  years  ago.  In 
1900,  as  in  1899,  the  total  premium  income  shows  a 
light  deduction,  and  the  funds  have  decreased  by  over 
,£100,000.  This  latter  decrease  is  partly  due  to  the 
payment  of  ,£24,000  for  cash  bonuses,  consequent  upon 
the  declaration  of  bonus  at  the  end  of  1899,  and  partly 
to  the  writing  down  of  the  Stock  Exchange  securities 
to  the  extent  of  about  £44,000.  This  reduction  in  the 
value  of  securities  is  more  apparent  than  real,  since  the 
Society  will  doubtless  hold  most,  if  not  all,  of  these 
securities,  and  they  may  be  expected  to  increase  in 
value  in  the  near  future.  The  rate  of  interest  earned 
upon  the  funds  after  deduction  of  income  tax,  and  exclud¬ 
ing  the  amounts  invested  in  reversions,  was  £3  185.  4 d. 
per  cent.,  a  return  which  shows  a  margin  for  surplus 
of  £1  3s.  4 d.  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in 
valuing  the  liabilities.  Another  substantial  source  of 
profit  is  to  be  found  in  the  difference  between  the 
expenditure  provided  for  and  the  expenditure  incurred 
which  amounts  to  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  premium 
income  ;  while  the  mortality  experienced  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  the  mortality  expected.  It  is  thus 
apparent  that  participating  policy-holders  in  the  Law 
Life  have  excellent  prospects  for  future  bonuses  ;  but 
a  careful  study  of  the  results  in  the  past  shows  that 
this  prospect  is  exceptionally  good  for  policy-holders 
effecting  assurance  at  the  older  ages. 

The  report  of  the  Legal  and  General  shows  that  this 
society  has  been  less  affected  than  most  by  the  inability 
of  the  public  to  effect  new  assurances  last  year.  The 
new  sums  assured  exceed  those  reported  in  1899,  and 
only  on  two  previous  occasions  has  the  Society  issued  a 
larger  amount  of  new  assurances.  The  expenditure 
involved  has  been  rather  less  than  usual,  and  works 
out  at  the  very  low  rate  of  51  per  cent,  of  new 
premiums,  and  5-i  per  cent,  of  renewals.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  expenditure  provided  for  and  the 
expenditure  incurred  is  slightly  more  than  3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  premium  income.  This  margin  would  be 
considerably  larger  were  it  not  that  the  valuation  is 
based  on  interest  at  the  low  rate  of  2.\  per  cent.,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  surplus  from  interest 
amounts  to  about  ii  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds, 
the  actual  rate  yielded,  after  deduction  of  income  tax, 
and  omitting  the  amount  invested  in  reversions,  being 
£3  19^-.  id.  per  cent.  The  report  says  nothing  as  to 
how  the  mortality  experienced  compares  with  the 
mortality  expected.  This  is  a  point  in  regard  to  which 
comparatively  few  companies  supply  information,  but 
the  report  of  the  National  Mutual  which  was  recently 
issued  sets  an  admirable  example  in  stating  the  amount 
of  the  profit  from  mortality,  and  is  one  which  might 
with  advantage  be  copied  by  other  companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RACE  PROBLEMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  26’  February,  1901. 

Sir, —  I  read  Mr.  John  Vickers’  letter  in  your  issue  of 
last  Saturday  with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  To 
my  mind  as  a  colonist  of  several  years’  South  African 
experience,  principally  as  a  journalist  in  the  colony  of 
Natal,  the  problem  ahead  of  the  sub-continent  will 
eventually  find  its  solution  in  the  conjoined  increase  of 


immigraiion  and  irrigation.  Although  in  common  with 
a  large  number  of  Natalians  1  differ  from  the  Rhodes 
policy  on  many  details,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  true 
meaning  of  Mr.  Rhodes’  historic  phrase  “  I  prefer 
lands  to  niggers  ”  contains  the  key  to  South  African 
settlement.  That  phrase  is  nearly  always  mis¬ 
construed  and  misinterpreted  by  home-born  or  stay- 
at-home  critics  and  commentators.  To  a  South 
African  colonist  of  British  descent  it  can  have  but 
one  meaning  viz.  that  the  first  essential  is  a  South 
African  Federal  policy— common  to  every  State  south 
of  the  Zambesi — with  regard  to  native  questions,  and 
that  unification  upon  this  is  the  absolute  condition 
precedent  to  anything  like  the  successful  attainment  of 
modern  farming  and  agricultural  development  by  white 
men  for  white  men  throughout  Souih  Africa.  The 
dissimilarity  and  differentiation,  until  the  days  of  this 
current  war,  between  Boer  Republican  and  British 
colonial  policy  in  native  affairs — the  wide  contrast  even 
between  the  Natal  system  and  that  of  the  Cape,  to  say 
nothing  of  both  as  compared  with  direct  Imperial 
control  in  Basutoland — have  been  a  fatal  obstacle  to 
a  clear  and  a  general  understanding  once  and  for  all 
as  to  the  status  and  holdings  of  the  Blacks  (uncivilised) 
and  finality  as  to  those  of  the  Whites.  So  long  as  the 
two  live  side  by  side  they  will  not  work  side  by  side. 
The  “  new  chum  ”  as  speedily  and  as  strenuously  makes 
that  at  least  understood  within  a  few  days  or  weeks  of 
his  arrival  in  South  Africa  as  does  the  old  colonist. 
Brain  (the  white)  claims,  asserts,  and  so  far  also  has 
maintained,  predominance  over  brawn  (the  black) ;  while 
climate  only  intensifies  the  necessity  or  fixity  of  the 
arrangement — call  it  by  either  or  both  names. 

The  advent  of  peace  and  with  it  of  the  common 
denominator  of  an  all-British  administration  from  the 
Cape  to  the  Zambesi  necessitates  a  bold  review  of  the 
situation  in  the  light  of  this  inevitability  of  the  non¬ 
fusion  of  coloured  with  pale-face  labour  materials  and 
personnel.  And  upon  the  issue  of  that  bold  review 
depends  future  harmony  of  the  races  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  material  advancement  and  exaltation  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  industries  in  South  Africa.  That  is  why 
loyal  Dutch  legislators  in  common  with  their  British 
collaborators  on  the  spot  desire  to  see  some  approach 
to  a  South  African  Federation  before  rather  than  after 
the  eventual  grant  of  self-government  to  the  two  new 
colonies.  For  they— may  I  not  say  we  (speaking  for 
the  practical  colonist,  especially  in  Natal)  ? — perceive  that 
the  sequence  of  solutions  in  South  Africa  must  be,  first 
the  settlement  avd  unification  of  native  policy  ;  second 
the  increase  and  fulfilment  of  British  immigration  and  the 
fostering  of  scientific  agriculture  therewith  and  therebjn 
The  adjustment  once  and  for  all  upon  a  common  basis 
of  individual  native  land  tenure  where,  and  so  far  as, 
It  exists,  with  the  communal  system  of  reserves  or 
locations,  will  be  no  easy  matter.  Yet  it  must  be 
effected  ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  can  only  be  effected 
by  a  common  council,  federal  in  character,  of  the  future 
administrations  of  South  Africa.  There  is  no  local 
impediment  in  reality  to  the  convention  of  such  a 
council  concurrently  with  the  existence  of  the  interim 
post-war,  non-autonomous,  civil  systems  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony  and  the  Transvaal.  There  is  no  real 
reason  why  the  urgent  native  question  should  have  to 
await  the  day  of  full  self-government  for  every1  state 
and  colony.  The  native,  the  fiscal,  and  the  land  ques¬ 
tions  are  vital.  They  should  also  be  accepted  as 
immediate.  But  they  can  only  be  solved  by  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  all  the  South  African  colonies,  which  if  not 
reckoned  final  in  the  way  of  a  Federal  Assembly  should 
serve  as  something  even  more  than  the  mere  rough 
draft  of  that  necessary  formation.  — Yours  truly, 

F.  B.  Broadway. 


THE  NATIVE  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — The  recent  “  strike”  among  the  natives  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony  should  draw  attention  to  the 
greatest  difficulty  ahead  in  South  Africa — the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  native  races.  The  Dutch  Grondwet 
declared  :  “  The  people  will  admit  of  no  equality  of 
persons  of  colour  with  white  inhabitants  ;  ”  and  the 
Dutch  have  acted  on  the  principle  “  Govern  them  and 
keep  them  down  ”  They  have  restricted  the  number 
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■allowed  on  each  farm,  and  have  kept  them^  in  what 
they  considered  their  place.  In  British  territory,  the 
natives  have  far  more  liberty;  but.  owing  to  the 
•slackening  of  tribal  restraint,  the  abolition  of  the  chiefs 
power  of  corporal  punishment,  and  the .  corruption  of 
their  manners  by  evil  communications  in  big  towns, 
they  tend  to  become  insolent,  and  less  trustworthy. 
This  state  of  things  is  being  aggravated  by  the  military 
authorities,  who  pay  the  native  labourer  a  higher  wage 
than  is  received  by  the  British  soldier,  when  he  is 
offering  up  his  life  for  his  country. 

In  some  cases  as  much  as  three  shillings  a  day  has 
been  paid  to  the  Kaffir,  whose  market  value  before  the 
war  would  perhaps  have  been  as  much  as  £1  per 
month.  In  time  of  war,  all  men,  white  or  black,  should 
fight  for  their  country  when  required  ;  much  more 
should  they  be  made  to  give  their  labour  in  time  of 
need.  Of  course  wages  should  be  paid  at  the  usual 
rate,  but  that  the  necessities  of  warfare  should  be  made 
the  excuse  for  a  strike  is  an  utter  absurdity.  The  fact 
of  a  strike  having  occurred  shows  a  weak  spot  in  our 
military  organisation.  Many  mistakes  might  have 
been  avoided  by  a  department  expert  in  dealing  with 
natives. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whether  federation  come  or 
not,  a  humane  but  statesmanlike  policy  towards  the 
natives  may  be  adopted  for  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 
This  would  be  a  step  worthy  of  our  Empire  ;  for  surely 
the  main  function  of  Empire  is  to  bring  light  to  those 
who  sit  in  darkness. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

C.  B.  Russell. 


ANGLING  FOR  SMALL  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons,  25  February,  1901. 

Sir, — I  ventured  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary,  from 
my  place  in  the  House,  last  week  if  he  had  observed 
the  statements  in  your  columns  and  elsewhere  as  to  the 
inhumane  method  of  capturing  larks  and  little  birds 
with  fishing  hooks,  baited  with  worms.  The  Home 
Secretary  made  me  a  sympathetic  reply — drawing 
attention  to  the  Act  passed  at  the  end  of  last  session 
entitled  Wild  Animals  in  Captivity  Protection  Act, 
1900.  He  said  he  was  not  sure  (not  knowing  fully  the 
particulars)  whether  the  offence  came  within  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  that  Act,  which,  he  said,  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  such  practices. 

I  ask  a  little  space  in  your  columns  to  draw  public 
attention  to  this  valuable  Act,  and  to  say  that  if  any 
of  your  correspondents  will  bring  to  th,e  knowledge  of 
the  officials  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  sufficient  facts  to  go  upon,  I  am  informed 
steps  will  be  at  once  taken  to  deal  with  the  case  under  it. 

The  Editor  of  the  Saturday  places  every  humane 
man  under  obligation  when  he  opens  his  columns  to 
befriend  and  protect  the  helpless  creatures  of  the 
earth. — Yours,  Alexander  Cross. 


SENTIMENTALITY  AND  SONGBIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Having  myself  used  the  strongest  language  I 
could  find,  I  not  only  cheerfully  put  up  with  your 
correspondent’s  hard  words  but  will  even  go  on  to 
regret  that  in  taking  him  for  my  text- 1  seemed  to  him 
personally  abusive — which  was  not  my  intention.  I 
hasten  to  add  that  in  saying  “  my  unlettered  friend  ”  I 
was  not  thinking  of  your  correspondent  at  all,  but  of 
various  country  friends — types,  I  hope — in  whose  houses 
I  have  stayed.  If  I  failed  to  make  this  plain  I  can  only 
s^y  that  I  am  not  the  first  “pedant”  who  has  been 
guilty  of  obscurity.  In  the  meantime  my  main  position 
is  as  unassailable  as  ever.  I  persist  that  “  God’s  sweet 
choristers  ”  is  a  canting  phrase  and  that  cant  must  do 
great  harm  by  its  tendency  to  make  true  feeling  cheap 
and  ridiculous.  \our  correspondent  calls  it  an  “acci¬ 
dental  phrase  ”  but  my  own  idea  is  that  people  capable 
of  using  such  a  phrase  by  accident  must  be  the  kind  of 
people  to  whom  such  language  comes  by  force  of  habit, 
and  who  are  consequently  better  fitted  to  harangue  in 
some  such  conventicle  as  Swinburne  had  in  mind  than 
to  consort  with  my  unlettered  friends. 
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“  ’Tis  not  so  plain  as  the  old  Hill  of  Howth 
A  man  must  have  his  belly  full  of  meat 
Because  he  talks  with  victuals  in  his  mouth.” 

In  recalling  Hood’s  “Ode  to  Rae  Wilson  ” — another 
“  fine  thing  ” — I  shall  further  incense  my  adversary — • 
but  after  all  why  should  I  say  adversary  ?  I  expect 
there  is  very  little  really  at  issue  between  us.  He 
objects,  he  now  says,  not  so  much  to  the  killing  of 
birds  as  to  this  way  of  killing  them.  Well,  to  be 
candid,  I  am  not  much  enamoured  of  it  myself ;  and 
I  object  in  my  turn  not  so  much  to  his  protest  as  to 
his  extravagant  manner  of  making  it.  I  wish  to  be 
discourteous  to  nobody — but  I  feel  cant  to  be  such  a 
hateful  and  harmful  thing  that  smooth  politeness  is 
difficult.  As  regards  the  newspapers  at  all  events — 
who  have  “  no  souls  to  be  damned,”  &c. — I  withdraw 
nothing.  We  English  are  reticent  and  dignified  enough 
in  most  of  the  relations  of  life — may  it  not  be  that  our 
newspapers  over-supply  us  with  a  kind  of  writing  which 
we  do  not  want  ?  The  classical  finish  and  restraint  of 
the  best  French  journalism  is  in  happy  contrast  to  the 
wild  abandonment  of  our  own.  In  conclusion  I  gladly 
leave  it  to  a  “humane  and  sensible  public”  to  say 
whether  my  little  protest  against  cant  rant  and  senti¬ 
mentality  was  worth  making  or  not. — I  am,  &c. 

_  A.  N. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  KINDNESS  TO 
ANIMALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — It  is  significant  that  the  Rev.  W.  Dunn  does 
not  quote  the  New  Testament  for  instances  of  kindness 
to  animals.  Those  he  quotes  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  merely  laws  of  expediency  or  of  courtesy  to  “  thy 
brother.” 

Taking  them  in  order. 

Deu.  xxii.  4.  “  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s 

ass  or  his  ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself 
from  them  :  thou  shalt  surely  help  him  to  lift  them  up 
again.” 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that,  if  a  man  drops  his 
hat  or  stick,  pick  it  up  and  hand  it  to  him. 

Deu.  xxii.  6.  “  If  a  bird’s  nest  chance  to  be  before 

thee  in  the  way  in  any  tree,  or  on  the  ground,  .  .  .  take 
not  the  dam  with  the  young,  but  thou  shalt  in  any 
wise  let  the  dam  go  and  take  the  young  to  thee.” 

I  am  glad  the  Rev.  W.  Dunn  has  quoted  this  as 
it  is  a  typical  case  of  what  I  mean  about  Christianity. 

The  Buddhist  religion  says  in  such  a  case,  “pass  on 
the  other  side  for  fear  of  frightening  or  injuring  the 
bird  and  her  young,”  this  passage  orders  the  young  to 
be  taken  from  the  mother  (one  of  the  most  cruel  things 
imaginable),  the  poor  mother  bird  would  gladly  sacrifice 
her  life  for  her  young,  it  would  be  much  kinder  to  kill 
her  first  (so  that  she  could  not  see  her  young  killed) 
and  then  take  the  young,  but  then  as  the  Rev.  W.  Dunn 
says  of  Noah  “he  destroys  no  species”  which  of 
course  is  the  object  of  this  law,  just  as  Noah  leaving 
plenty  more  of  the  species  he  sacrificed  did  away  with 
any  cruelty  in  sacrificing  the  remainder  (according  to 
Mr.  Dunn).  A  Lover  of  Animals. 

[Our  correspondent,  whose  letter  we  have  been  unable 
to  print  at  length,  seems  to  be  a  victim  of  the  fallacy 
that  presents  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  a  book. 
To  expect  to  find  in  specific  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament  proof  of  the  care  of  Christianity  for  animals 
is  unscholarly.  The  duty  of  kindness  to  animals  is  a 
necessary  deduction  from  the  philosophy  of  Christianity  ; 
though  not  unnaturally  it  took  centuries  so  to  modify 
a  society  inheriting  Pagan  traditions  as  to  get  this 
duty  admitted  and  acted  upon. — Ed.  S.R.J 


HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

35  Haydon  Park  Road,  S.W. 

Sir,- — The  spirit  of  inquiry  seems  to  be  abroad,  and 
there  can  be  no  healthier  sign  of  the  nouveau  si'ecle  than 
this — especially  in  relation  to  the  sentimental  “balder¬ 
dash,”  as  your  correspondent  Mr.  Balfour  rightly  terms 
it,  which  to-day  passes  for  Christian  praise  !  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  “  salvation  ”  which  in  many  cases  is 
the  direct  outcome  of  this  melange  of  sham  sentiment 
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and  strange  theology  ?  Take  the  following  extract 
from  a  leading  morning  contemporary  relative  to  the 
“Simultaneous  Mission”  services  at  the  largest  “  Dis¬ 
senting  ”  place  of  worship  in  London  : 

Then  he  would  have  a  verse  sung  from  Cowper’s  hymn,  “There  is 
a  fountain  filled  with  blood,”  during  which  all  who  would  were  asked 
to  make  their  way  to  the  inquiry  rooms,  into  which  no  fewer  than  600 
have  passed  this  week.  First  one  and  then  another  marched  up  the 
aisles,  while  Mr.  Smith  kept  up  a  running  comment  of  encourage¬ 
ment.  Next  all  were  asked  to  stand  who  had  already  dedicated  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  chorus  was  repeated  again  and  again,  “  I  do  believe,  I 
will  believe.”  Those  who  remained  seated  were  in  a  woeful  minority, 
and  needed  some  courage  to  remain  in  that  position,  especially  as  there 
immediately  swooped  down  upon  them  individually  one  or  other  of  the 
100  stewards,  wearing  blue  rosettes,  whose  duty  it  is  to  help  the 
hesitant  ones  to  come  to  a  decision. — “  Daily  Chronicle  ”  (4  Feb.). 

Surely,  Sir,  no  one  would  have  been  more  shocked 
than  Cowper  himself  at  such  a  gross  misuse  of  his 
hymn,  or  would  have  more  earnestly  exhorted  these 
“  stewards  ”  to  search  the  Scriptures. — I  am,  yours 
sincerely,  A.  E.  Clarke. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Fauconberge  School,  Beccles,  Suffolk, 

8  February,  1901. 

Sir, — As  one  of  many  in  revolt  against  the  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern,  and  indeed  against  all  our  popular 
hymn  books,  I  rejoice  to  see  in  your  columns  such 
strictures  as  those  made  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Balfour.  Butin 
fairness  to  the  book,  I  think  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  oxymoron  has  still  its  place  in  literature  ;  that 
there  are  points  of  view,  and  that  while  the  cross  was 
an  accursed  and  bitter  thing  as  a  gibbet,  it  is  blessed 
and  sweet  as  the  Christian  emblem. 

Can  anyone  say  why  the  compilers  of  the  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern  have  omitted  Addison’s  paraphrase 
of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm,  “The  spacious  firmament  on 
high,”  or  his  “  How  are  Thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord,” 
or  Heber’s  “  Brightest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  the 
morning,”  or  his  “The  Lord  of  might  from  Sinai’s 
brow  ”  ?  Are  good  hymns  so  common  that  we  can 
afford  to  neglect  these  and  such  as  these  ? 

I  am,  faithfully  yours,  J.  H.  Raven. 


THE  TENURE  QUESTION  IN  SCHOOLS 
UNDER  THE  CHARITY  COMMISSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Quest  Hills,  Malvern  Link,  13  February,  1901. 

Sir, — It  were  well,  if  the  tenure  question  in  schools 
under  the  Charity  Commission  were  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

As  many  of  your  readers  know,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
1869  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  endowed  schools, 
but  they  may  not  all  be  aware  of  the  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  section  22  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

“  In  every  scheme  the  Commissioners  shall  provide 
for  the  dismissal  at  pleasure  of  any  teacher  and  officer 
including  the  principal  teacher  with  or  without  a  power 
of  appeal  in  such  cases  and  under  such  circumstances 
as  to  the  Commissioners  may  seem  expedient.” 

Now  in  certain  schemes  there  has  been  inserted  a 
power  of  appeal  for  assistants,  but  in  no  scheme  that  I 
have  ever  seen  has  a  head  been  given  a  power  of 
appeal.  Nay,  further,  he  has  on  taking  upon  himself 
the  duties  of  H.  M.  of  any  school  under  the  Charity 
Commission  to  sign  a  declaration  containing  the 
words  : — “  that  if  I  am  removed  therefrom,  I  will 
thereupon  acquiesce  in  such  removal.” 

A  declaration  containing  such  a  clause  has  not  to 
be  signed  by  the  head  masters  of  most  of  our  large 
public  schools,  nor,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  masters  in 
primary  schools.  But  such  a  clause  places  a  H.  M. 
of  an  endowed  school  under  a  scheme  of  the  Charity 
Commission  completely  at  the  mercy  of  his  governing 
body,  supposing  he  has  a  two-thirds  majority  against 
him. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Incorporated  Association  of 
Head  Masters  is  willing  that  assistants  in  endowed 
schools  should  have  a  right  of  appeal  in  case  of  dis¬ 
missal.  What  reader  of  the  Saturday  Review  can 
suggest  a  valid  reason  why  heads  of  such  schools 
should  not  likewise  have  a  similar  right  ? — I  am,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  Thomas  Allen. 


TURKISH  CUSTOM-HOUSES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

62  Harcourt  Street,  Dublin. 

Sir, — In  your  review  of  “Turkey  in  Europe”  by 
“  Odysseus  ”  you  question  the  statement  that  guide¬ 
books  are  sometimes  confiscated  by  the  Turkish 
custom-house  authorities.  In  September  1899  when 
coming  to  Constantinople  from  Sevastopol  I  saw  a 
“Continental  Bradshaw”  seized  by  the  Customs 
authorities  who  discovered  it  in  a  Gladstone  bag. 
One  would  think  that  such  a  book  must  be  so  well 
known  by  this  time  that  even  a  Turkish  official  would 
recognise  its  universal  character.  Such  however  was 
not  the  case  and  after  a  careful  examination  by  three 
or  four  officials  the  time  tables  were  carried  off  for 
further  and  we  will  hope  more  expert  examination. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c.  W.  F.  Bailey. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  February,  1901. 

Sir,- — I  can  confirm  your  statement  about  Turkish 
custom-houses.  I  h  ive  passed  through  them  many 
times  by  sea  and  land,  but,  though  I  always  take  a 
large  number  of  books  with  me,  not  one  of  them  has 
ever  been  interfered  with.  Moreover,  I  have  never 
bribed  a  Turkish  customs  official  or  detected  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  bribe  on  his  part.  I  know  numberless 
people  who  have  passed  through  the  Turkish  custom¬ 
houses  and  they  all  agree  with  me  that  the  examination 
is  far  less  rigorous  than  in  England.  I  have  never  met 
anyone  who  has  had  a  book  confiscated  in  his  presence 
at  a  Turkish  frontier.  The  head  of  Robert  College 
told  me  that  he  had  difficulties  about  consignments  of 
books  for  his  library,  but  that  is  a  very  different 
matter.  After  all,  Mr.  Bailey’s  story  is  a  vague  one. 
He  thought  he  saw  a  Bradshaw  “  carried  off  for  further 
examination.”  How  long  did  that  examination  last? 
Was  the  book  ever  returned?  Who  was  the  owner  of 
the  book  ?  Can  Mr.  Bailey  vouch  that  the  owner  was. 
not  a  conspirator  ?  Before  a  charge  is  credible,  it  must 
be  precise. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  faithful, 
humble  servant,  Herbert  Vivian. 

MASKS  AND  FACES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hants,  24  February. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  yesterday  the  inimitable 
“Max”  in  one  of  his  always  fantastically  brilliant 
articles  has  made  an  odd  slip.  He  has  this  sentence.. 
“  There  [at  a  certain  theatre]  the  rubbish  is  called 
‘  Peg  Woffington  ’  though  why  it  is  not  called  ‘  Masks 
and  Faces’  as  Tom  Taylor,  its  shooter,  called  it, 

I  really  cannot  conjecture.”  I  must  not  discuss  the 
question  of  “  rubbish  ”  but  pray  let  me  aid  “  Max  ”  to 
“  conjecture.”  The  reason  for  using  the  title  “  Peg* 
Woffington”  is  that  “  Masks  and  Faces”  written  not 
by  Tom  Taylor  but  by  Charles  Reade  and  Tom  Taylor 
is  a  close  dramatic  version  of  Charles  Reade’s  novel 
“Peg  Woffington”  (1852).  “Masks  and  Faces”  in- 
which  Tom  Taylor,  the  then  more  practised  dramatist 
of  the  two,  collaborated,  appeared  in  1854. 

“  Max  ”  writes  persistently  of  the  play  as  Tom 
Taylor’s.  This  is  the  more  hard  on  Reade  because 
this  play  is  an  exception  to  the  rule  that  Reade’s 
dramatic  work  was  founded  on  something  by  some¬ 
body  else  English  or  French.  May  I  note  in  passing" 
how  curious  it  is  that  an  altogether  excellent  and  even 
improved  version  of  a  French  melodrama  should  have 
been  produced  by  a  man  so  ignorant  or  so  careless 
of  the  French  language  as  to  translate  Le  Coiirrier 
de  Lyon  [the  mail  from  Lyons — the  Lyons  mail]  by  The 
Courier  of  Lyons  ?  Courier  \n  English  has,  according 
to  Webster,  only  two  meanings  “a  travelling  servant”' 
and  “a  messenger  sent  express  with  letters  or  des¬ 
patches.”  The  nearest  approach  to  a  “  courier  ”  in  the 
play  is  the  unlucky  postilion  of  the  mail  coach  who  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  scene  only  to  be  pistolled.  And,  assuming 
the  impossible — i.e.  that  courier  were  correct — it  should 
be  “  the  courier  from  Lyons.”  This  is  a  divagation  from 
the  admirable  “  Max  ;  ”  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
show  that  more  recent  adapters  who  have  made  similar 
blunders  have  at  least  blundered  in  great  company. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
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REVIEWS. 

A  PIONEER  IN  TRANSLATION. 

“The  Romance  of  the  Rose.”  By  W.  Lorris  and  J. 
Clopinel.  Englished  by  F.  S.  Ellis.  Temple 
Classics  Series.  3  vols.  London  :  Dent.  1900. 
4s.  6 d.  net. 

T  is  melancholy  work  reviewing  the  labours  of  a 
writer  who  is  dead  before  he  can  see  their  fruit. 
The  sudden  and  sad  death  of  Mr.  Ellis  deprives  us  of 
all  pleasure  in  expressing  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  Chaucer  and  of  early  English  poetry  for 
this  version  of  the  “  Romance  of  the  Rose.  The 
extraordinary  popularity  of  this  poem  from  the  last 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  influence  which  it  exercised  on  Chaucer 
and  his  successors  give  it  immense  importance  in  the 
history  of  our  poetry.  Its  popularity  is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  still  extant  not  less  than  two  hundred 
manuscripts  of  it,  and  that  edition  after  edition  followed 
in  rapid  succession  from  our  presses  between  1480  and 
1538.  Its  influence  on  Chaucer  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  the  Homeric  poems  on  Vergil  and  to  that  of 
Spenser  on  Milton.  He  appears  almost  to  have  known 
it  by  heart,  it  seems  to  have  woven  itself  into  the  very 
fabric  of  his  work  :  nearly  all  his  early  poems  were 
either  moulded  or  coloured  by  it.  His  literary  career 
was  initiated  by  a  version  of  a  large  portion  of  it.  The 
“  Dethe  of  Blaunche  the  Duchess  ”  “  The  Parlement  of 
Foules  ”  “The  House  of  Fame”  all  have  the  impress 
of  its  influence;  and  even  in  the  “Canterbury  I  ales  ” 
we  find  frequent  reminiscences  of  this  favourite  of  his 
youth.  Gowerwas  equally  under  its  spell,  and  the  “  Con- 
fessio  Amantis  ”  is  one  of  the  many  streams  deduced 
from  this  fountain.  For  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  it  was  on  the  lips  of  every  lover  of  poetry  both  in 
France  and  in  England.  And  yet  strange  to  say  there 
has  been  no  complete  version  either  in  our  own  or  in  any 
other  language  of  a  poem  which  is  not  only  of  immense 
intrinsic  interest  but  of  so  much  historical  importance. 
The  honour  of  being  the  first  translator  of  this  poem  in 
its  entirety  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Ellis.  He  tells  us 
that  this  version  has  been  a  labour  of  love,  that  he 
expects  no  return  from  it  but  the  satisfaction  of  hoping 
that  he  has  done  a  useful  service,  and  that  it  may  bring 
“  an  adequate  return  to  the  enterprising  publisher  who 
has  consented  to  print  it.”  When  we  remember  that 
this  poem  contains  no  less  than  twenty-two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eight  lines  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  task  undertaken  by  Mr.  Ellis,  but 
when  he  tells  us  that  he  completed  his  task  in  eighteen 
months,  his  friends  and  his  critics  equally  will  wish 
that  he  could  have  added  another  year  for  revision. 
He  would  then  in  all  probability  have  doubled  the  value 
of  his  gift.  As  it  is  he  has  given  us  a  fluent,  easy, 
trustworthy  and  eminently  readable  version  of  the 
original.  If  his  scholarship  has  been  at  all  at  fault 
and  he  has  tripped,  we  can  only  say  that  such  blemishes 
have  not  struck  us  as  common.  Wherever  we  have 
compared  his  version,  as  needless  to  say  we  have  done, 
with  the  original  we  have  noted  comparatively  few 
errors,  errors  indicative  rather  of  carelessness  than  of 
ignorance.  Where  his  translation  fails  is  in  the  touches 
which  make  all  the  difference  between  distinction  and 
simple  adequacy,  between  what  is  passable  and  what 
is  felicitous.  Otiose  epithets,  awkward  inversions  and 
somewhat  cumbrous  periphrases  and  “  slips,”  all  of 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  are  common  every¬ 
where.  But  perhaps  the  fairest  test  will  be  to  place 
a  passage — we  select  the  first  which  offers — side  by 
side  with  the  original.  Here  is  the  description  of  the 
portress,  in  the  garden  of  the  Rose  : 

“  Le  guichet,  qui  estoit  de  charme, 

M’ovrit  une  noble  pucele 

Qui  moult  estoit  et  gente  et  bele  ; 

Cheveus  ot  blons  cum  uns  bacins, 

La  char  plus  tendre  qu’uns  pocins, 

Front  reluisant,  sorcis  votis. 

Son  entr’oil  ne  fu  pas  petis, 

Ains  iert  assez  grans  par  mesure  : 

Le  nes  ot  bien  fait  k  droiture, 

Les  yex  ot  plus  vairs  c’uns  faucons 
Por  faire  envie  k  ces  bricons  ; 


Douce  alene  ot  et  savoree, 

La  face  blanche  et  colorde, 

La  bouche  petite  et  grocete. 

La  gorgete  ot  autresi  blanche 
Cum  est  la  noif  desus  la  branc'ne 
Quant  il  a  freschement  negie.” 

Mr.  Ellis’  version  runs  : 

“  The  horn  beam  wicket  presently 
Was  opened  by  a  dame  of  air 
Most  gracious  and  of  beauty  rare  : 

Her  flesh  as  tender  chicken’s  was, 

Pier  blond  locks  bright  as  bowl  of  brass 
Radiant  her  brow  :  of  arching  due 
Her  eyebrows:  and  well  spac’d  the  two: 

Neither  too  small,  nor  yet  too  great 
Her  nose,  but  straight  and  delicate. 

No  falcon,  I  would  boldly  swear 
Hath  eyes  that  could  with  hers  compare. 

Her  breath  was  sweet  as  breeze,  thyme  fed,. 

Her  cheeks  commingled  white  and  red 
Her  mouth  a  rose-bud  and  her  chin 
Well  rounded,  with  sweet  cleft  therein 

Her  bosom  would  outshine  the  snow 
New-fallen,  ere  it  soil  doth  show.” 

Now  no  one  would  say  that  this  version  is  strikingly 
inadequate,  but  assuredly  no  one  would  pronounce  it 
to  have  distinction  and  everyone  would  regret  that 
careless  slip  which  gives  us  “bosom”  for  “la  gor¬ 
gete.  ”  As  a  rule  that  part  of  the  poem  which  belongs 
to  Jean  de  Meung  is  more  successfully  treated  than 
the  more  poetical  portion  which  we  owe  to  Guillaume 
de  Lorris.  We  had  noted  other  minor  blemishes  due 
no  doubt  to  the  rapidity  with  which  Mr.  Ellis  worked — 
but  no  purpose  would  be  served  by  pointing  out  what 
he  himself  must  have  discovered  long  ere  his  death— 
and  we  shall  only  observe  that  they  are  more  than 
compensated  by  the  great  boon  which  Mr.  Ellis  has 
conferred  on  all  lovers  of  our  early  literature.  It 
remains  to  add  that  the  book  is,  like  the  others  in  the 
series  to  which  it  belongs,  beautifully  printed  and  will 
not  only  be  most  welcome  but  absolutely  indispensable 
to  all  serious  students  of  Chaucer,  who  are  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  masters  of  old  French  to  read  the  original.  It 
is  a  notable  addition  to  the  deservedly  notable  Temple 
Classics. 


RUSSIA  AND  PERSIA. 

“  Khurasan  and  Sistan.”  By  Lieutenant-Colonel 
C.  E.  Yate.  Illustrations.  London  :  Blackwood. 
1900.  165-. 

HIS  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  author’s 
“Northern  Afghanistan.”  The  earlier  book  was- 
the  result  of  his  experience  as  a  member  of  the  Afghan 
Frontier  Commission  ;  the  present  is  due  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Meshhed,  where  he  succeeded  Mr.  Ney  Elias 
as  Consul-General  for  Khorasan.  It  is  a  very  sober 
record  of  the  very  sober  journeyings  of  Her  Majesty’s- 
discreet  representative  on  the  borderland  between 
Persian  and  Russian  influences.  Colonel  Yate  makes 
no  effort  to  be  picturesque  or  amusing  or  learned. 
He  has  not  apparently  made  any  minute  study  of  the 
mediaeval  history  or  geography  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Persia  which  he  examined,  and  he  is  content  to  refer 
to  Ouseley’s  translation  of  Ibn-Haukal,  instead  of  De 
Goeje’s  text,  and  to  a  modern  work  of  a  late  Persian 
Secretary  of  State,  instead  of  the  numerous  Arabic  and 
Persian  authorities  which  he  might  easily  have  con¬ 
sulted.  His  book  therefore  possesses  little  antiquarian 
interest,  and  betrays  not  a  few  remarkable  signs  of 
ignorance  or  carelessness — as  when  (p.  412)  he  makes 
the  eleventh  century  Seljuk  Sultan,  Melik  Shah,  marry 
the  thirteenth-century  granddaughter  of  Chingiz  Khan. 
But  the  work  has  a  certain  value  as  a  road-book, 
and  future  travellers  in  these  little  known  regions  will 
be  grateful  for  Colonel  Yate’s  detailed  and  careful 
journal  of  marches  and  halts  and  his  notes  on  numerous 
roads  and  villages  of  which  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
descriptions  anywhere  else.  His  account  of  the  various 
peoples  he  came  across,  their  industries  and  commerce, 
is  also  useful,  as  a  record  of  the  present  condition  of  a 
peculiarly  “distressful  country.”  It  is  melancholy  to- 
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find  a  land  that  once  was  so  prosperous  and  powerful 
fallen  into  such  neglect  and  poverty  through  sheer  mis- 
government.  The  state  of  the  telegraphs  is  indicative 
of  the  general  inefficiency  of  the  Persian  officials.  The 
wires  are  seldom  in  working  order,  partly  because  the 
local  officials  dislike  to  have  their  misdeeds  reported 
with  unpleasant  rapidity  to  headquarters.  “  There 
were  no  insulators  on  the  line,  the  wire  being  simply 
nailed  to  the  posts,  and  the  slightest  change  in  the 
weather  affected  the  working  of  it,  even  supposing  it 
was  intact.  This,  however,  was  seldom  the  case.  The 
ghulam,  or  horseman  responsible  for  patrolling  the  line 
and  repairing  breaks,  had,  I  heard,  amongst  other  things 
taken  advantage  of  the  demand  for  wood  at  Kuchan 
for  building  purposes  and  the  high  prices  there  ruling, 
to  sell  the  telegraph  posts.”  Nothing  could  be  more 
hopelessly  effete,  impotent,  and  corrupt  than  the  Persian 
administration,  if  it  deserves  even  the  name,  and  Colonel 
Yate  is  continually  comparing  it  most  unfavourably 
with  the  management  of  the  Russian  districts  just  over 
the  border.  He  travelled  a  good  deal  among  the 
Goklan  and  Yamut  Turkomans,  in  spite  of  the  terror 
which  their  evil  reputation  inspires  among  Persians,  and 
he  found  them  less  black  than  they  were  painted  ;  but 
he  is  loud  in  his  congratulations  to  Russia  on 
having  freed  the  Khorasan  frontier,  more  or  less, 
from  their  depredations,  and  considers  that  the  Per¬ 
sian  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  loss  of  territory  and 
interference  with  the  irrigation  of  their  lands,  have 
gained  far  more  than  they  have  lost  by  the  advance  of 
Russia  to  the  border  of  the  Shah’s  dominions.  The 
Turkomans  formed  a  singularly  undesirable  “buffer 
State,”  and  they  are  now  comparatively  peaceable, 
though  the  author  was  personally  witness  of  one  or  two 
little  raids  recalling  the  good  old  times. 

The  main  interest  of  his  book  for  the  general  reader 
lies  in  his  account  of  the  doings  of  Russia  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Persia.  He  mixed  freely  with 
Russian  officials— and  every  official  in  Transcaspia, 
down  to  the  smallest  clerk,  is  a  Russian  and  never  a 
native,  a  fact  on  which  those  among  our  Indian  fellow- 
subjects  who  admire  Russian  ways  would  do  well  to 
meditate — and  the  results  of  his  many  conversations 
with  functionaries  of  all  ranks  furnish  valuable  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  trend  of  Russian  policy.  Their  great  desire 
appeared  to  be  to  connect  their  Transcaspian  railway 
with  our  Indian  system  through  Afghanistan,  with  a 
junction  at  Herat.  They  did  not  stop  to  ask  what 
commercial  advantage  would  be  gained  by  India  to  pay 
for  the  line  ;  they  would  not  consider  the  possibility  of 
relaxing  their  prohibitive  custom  dues  ;  and  their  one 
idea  was  “  solely  the  desire  to  get  a  foothold  in  Herat 
and  an  open  road  to  India.”  A  high  Russian  officer 
descanted  on  the  noble  fraternal  work  it  would  be  for 
the  two  Imperial  Governments  to  join  the  Indian  and 
Transcaspian  railways  as  a  public  benefit.  “  Look  at 
us,”  he  exclaimed.  “  We  are  building  the  Merv-Kushk 
railway,  and  that  will  never  pay  a  cent  in  a  century  !  ” 
But  when  Colonel  Yate  blandly  inquired  “  Are  you  build¬ 
ing  that  railway  out  of  friendship  for  England  ?  ”  the 
bubble  was  pricked,  and  the  two  officers  burst 
into  inextinguishable  laughter.  The  Russians  had 
some  apposite  remarks  to  make  on  theTirah  campaign, 
then  in  progress.  “They  contrasted  our  operations  in 
Tirah  with  theirs  in  bygone  years  in  the  Caucasus  ” — 
whence,  by  the  way,  they  now  draw  excellent  recruits 
— “  and  described  how  their  generals  had  invariably 
suffered  in  retreats,  just  as  ours  had  done,  till  they 
learnt  by  experience  to  stick  to  the  sky-line.  .  .  .  They 
said  it  took  them  sixty  years  to  conquer  the  Caucasus, 
and  that  we  could  not  expect  to  conquer  Tirah  in  six 
months,  especially  with  the  enormous  amount  of 
baggage  that  we  took  with  us.  This  was  a  point 
that  all  Russian  officers  seized  upon.  They  instanced 
the  pictures  in  the  ‘  Graphic  ’  and  other  illustrated 
papers  as  a  proof  of  the  difference  between  their 
impedimenta  and  ours.  I  remember  one  illustration  in 
particular  which  they  brought  to  my  notice,  in  which 
the  baggage  mules  were  depicted  coming  down  a  pass. 
They  said  ‘  Look  at  those  boxes  on  the  mules  ;  what 
are  they  ?  ’  I  explained  that  they  looked  to  me  like 
cases  of  tinned  meat.  ‘Tinned  meat!’  said  they; 
‘  why  we  conquered  the  Caucasus  on  biscuits,  and 
precious  few  of  them.’  ” 


The  volume  is  full  of  shrewd  observation  and 
thoughtful  deduction,  and  despite  a  lack  of  vivacity 
and  a  total  absence  of  style,  it  undoubtedly  forms  a 
useful  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  coming 
problems  of  Asia.  It  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent 
photographs,  especially  representations  of  the  great 
shrine  of  Meshhed,  of  which  there  is  also  an  elaborate 
plan.  But  the  next  time  Colonel  Yate  travels  in  a 
new  country,  he  should  prepare  himself  by  reading  up 
its  history  and  antiquities  in  the  best  Oriental  autho¬ 
rities. 


SUPERFLUOUS  BOOKS  ON  NATURE. 

“A  Year  with  Nature.”  By  W.  P.  Westell.  London  : 

Drane.  1900.  10s.  6d. 

“Among  the  Birds.”  By  Florence  A.  Fulcher. 

London  :  S.P.C.K.  1900.  y  6 d . 

“  Shakespeare’s  Greenwood.”  By  George  Morley. 

London  :  Nutt.  1900.  5s. 

“  Sylvana’s  Letters  to  an  Unknown  Friend.”  By 

E.  V.  B.  London  :  Macmillan.  1900.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

E  wish  we  could  say  that  the  literary  instinct 
shown  by  the  writers  of  these  books  was  at  all 
equal  to  their  strong  feeling  for  nature,  in  many 
instances  their  careful  and  loving  attention  to  the  wild 
things  of  rural  England.  To  judge  by  the  praise  given 
in  some  quarters  to  several  of  these  books,  our  view 
is  by  no  means  that  of  a  great  many  other  critics.  In 
reading  their  glowing  reviews,  one  may  recall  perhaps 
the  lady  of  Ohio  who  sent  Arnold  her  volume  on 
American  authors.  She  was  suffering  acutely  from 
what  Arnold  not  very  accurately— considering  he  was 
speaking  of  Americans  —  named  “The  Anglo-Saxon 
Contagion,”  and  her  religion  was  decidedly  that  of 
him  whom  Arnold  happily  described  as  “  the  average 
man.”  “The  praise  given  throughout,”  says  Arnold, 
“was  of  such  a  high  pitch  that  in  thanking  her  I 
could  not  forbear  saying  that  for  only  one  or  two  of 
the  authors  named  was  such  a  strain  of  praise  ad¬ 
missible,  and  that  we  lost  all  real  standard  of  excellence 
by  praising  so  uniformly  and  immoderately.”  It  is  the 
absence  of  any  sign  of  an  attempt  to  reach  this  standard 
of  real  excellence,  the  ideal,  the  saving  ideal  of  a 
high  and  rare  excellence,  that  we  find  fault  with  in  the 
case  of  the  authors  of  the  books  before  us.  Each  of 
these  books  has  some  interesting  information,  some 
charming  passages ;  each  has  been  written  by  one 
who  knows  and  loves  the  country.  And  therefore  it  is 
matter  for  regret  that  the  writers  did  not  spend  more 
time  over  their  work  and  exercise  more  discrimination 
in  selecting  from  their  notes  and  newspaper  articles. 
Mr.  W.  P.  Westell  has  evidently  given  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  birds.  His  book  certainly  shows  that, 
but  we  could  wish  for  his  own  sake  that  it  had  not 
been  printed.  In  his  talk  about  verse  he  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  indeed,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
he  gravely  groups  together,  as  poets  who  have  written 
of  the  skylark,  Shelley,  Wordsworth  and  Eric  Mackay. 
Mr.  Westell  apparently  lives  within  easy  reach,  within 
too  easy  reach,  of  the  Tring  Museum.  It  is  quite 
hard  for  us  in  our  rambles  with  Mr.  Westell  to  get 
away  from  the  environment  of  that  museum.  When 
we  go  on  an  excursion  with  Mr.  Westell  to  the  fir 
woods  about  Woburn  and  Woburn  Sands  in  order  to 
find  willow  tits,  we  are  accompanied  by  the  curator, 
and  asked  to  believe  that  those  woods  are  fair  because 
the  curator  says  so.  “When  I  say” — thus  Mr. 
Westell  to  his  readers — “that  a  gentleman  who  has 
travelled  almost  the  wide  world  over,  such  as  Ernst 
Hartest  has,  exclaims  ‘Lovely  indeed,’  I  have  said 
sufficient  for  them.”  If  we  had  not  seen  and  rejoiced  in 
these  large  beautiful  woods,  we  are  not  so  sure  we 
would  have  reverently  accepted  the  word  of  Mr.  Ernst 
Hartest  as  final.  The  explorers  did  not  identify  any 
willow  tits,  but  we  are  told  that  “  the  willow  and 
marsh  varieties  were  about.”  Is  Mr.  Hartest  content 
with  the  word  “varieties”  as  used  here?  But  Mr. 
Westell  flies  at  game  even  higher  than  the  curator  :  he 
introduces  us  to  the  owner  of  the  museum.  Yet  we  are 
not  greatly  moved  by  his  glowing  accounts  of  the 
“goodness  of  my  illustrious  host,”  of  his  “hearty 
hand  shake.”  “  I  asked  him  how  many  specimens  (of 
bats)  there  were  inhabiting  the  British  Isles.  ‘  About 
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seventeen,’  said  he ;  at  which  I  was  somewhat 
astonished,  but  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  and  surprise  he 
rolled  off  the  names  of  them  on  his  fingers.”  Clearly, 
it  is  a  case  of  “  Who  said  bats  ?  ” 

“  Among  the  Birds,”  as  is  “  A  Year  with  Nature,”  is 
largely  composed  of  articles  already  published  in  various 
English  and  Scotch  newspapers  and  magazines, 
amongst  them  the  “  Times,”  “  Fortnightly  Review,” 
“Scotsman,”  and  “Graphic.”  The  author  writes  of 
migration,  bird  nests,  birds  in  winter,  whilst  some  of 
her  papers  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  particular 
species,  such  as  purple  sandpiper,  puffin  and  black 
game.  She  is  observant,  and  now  and  then  eloquent  in 
her  description  of  bird  life,  as  in  the  really  charming 
passage  about  the  glorious  song — we  hold  that  it  is 
glorious — of  the  missel  thrush  or  stormcock,  which  in 
some  places  has  been  singing  through  the  present 
winter.  Bird  slaughter  and  the  ignorance  of  game- 
keepers  are  subjects  on  which  everybody  who  has 
dabbled  in  birds,  who  thinks  he  knows  a  hawk  from  a 
hernshaw,  is  apparently  qualified  and  eager  to  write  of 
to-day  ;  and  as  a  consequence  the  excellent  movement 
in  favour  of  bird  protection  is  in  danger  of  getting 
somewhat  discredited.  The  author  of  this  little  book 
certainly  does  know  a  hawk  from  a  hernshaw,  and  it  is 
therefore  rather  strange  that  to  illustrate  an  argument 
she  shculd  reproduce  without  comment  from  one  of 
the  papers  the  statement  that  “A  golden  bittern  was 
killed  the  other  day  at  Hythe  in  Kent.”  In  her  protest 
against  the  destruction  of  scarce  birds  she  says  the 
golden  oriole  was  formerly  so  common  in  some  parts  of 
England  that  “  country  boys  played  hop-scotch  with 
its  eggs.”  In  what  parts  of  England,  and  when  ?  We 
have  a  good  many  quarrels  over  similar  statements 
with  the  author  of  “  Among  the  Birds,”  but  her  account 
of  the  missel  thrush’s  song  makes  amends  for  many 
slips.  They  who  have  lately  heard  the  stormcocks 
chant,  deep  in  the  oak  and  ash  woods,  will  sympathise 
entirely  with  her  enthusiasm  for  those  strong,  bold 
notes. 

Mr.  George  Morley’s  little  volume  has  been  carefully 
produced,  and  is  one  of  the  books  that  are  pleasant  to 
handle.  It  is  a  not  unhappy  mingling  of  the  wild 
creatures,  scenery,  folk-lore,  language,  superstitions 
and  literary  associations  of  a  part  of  Warwickshire 
which  gives  a  title  to  the  book — “  Shakespeare’s 
Greenwood.”  The  district  includes  the  country  of 
George  Eliot’s  birth  and  early  years.  The  “  Cheverel 
Manor  ”  of  the  exquisite  story  of  Mr.  Gilfil’s  love,  is 
Arbury  Hall,  home  for  many  years  of  Charles  Newdi- 
gate,  M.P.,  the  hero  of  the  rough  miners  of  this  bit 
of  black  country.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Morley  for 
an  exceptionally  interesting  extract  from  a  rare  old 
pamphlet  telling  a  romantic  story  in  regard  to 
Henry  VIII.  and  Charles  Brandon  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Suffolk)  who  once  owned  the  place.  He  is  less  in 
his  element  when  he  brings  his  literary  acumen,  which 
seems  rather  slight,  to  bear  upon  George  Eliot’s 
work.  Compared  with  Scott,  he  finds  her  a  “  quiet,” 
though,  he  admits,  a  “  not  less  important  ”  writer  ; 
and  he  considers  that  her  pictures  of  country  manners 
in  Warwickshire  at  the  commencement  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  Dugdale 
of  the  future,  There  is  something  distinctly  droll 
about  this  appraisement  of  George  Eliot’s  work,  though 
it  evidently  has  not  struck  Mr.  Morley  in  such  a  light. 
And  we  are  in  doubt  how  to  understand  that  “  quiet  ” 
as  applied  to  George  Eliot.  “  Quiet  ”  is  certainly  not 
the  word  one  would  choose  to  apply  to  the  love  affair 
of  Tina,  to  the  story  of  the  sad  sufferings  of  strong 
Mr.  Gilfil  or  weak  Mr.  Amos  Barton,  to  the  tragedy  of 
Hetty  Sorrel,  to  “  Romola,”  to  the  “  Mill  on  the  Floss.” 

V  hat  we  have  said  about  the  dress  in  which 
“  Shakespeare’s  Greenwood  ”  is  clothed  could  not  be 
applied  to  “  Sylvana’s  Letters  to  an  Unknown  Friend.” 
This  volume  is  enormously  heavy  for  its  size,  and  is 
crammed  with  photographs  printed  on  glazed,  shiny 
paper  :  the  photographs  would  be  excellent  in  a  florist’s 
catalogue  or  price  list  :  in  a  book  they  are  out  of  place. 
Nor  can  we  profess  to  find  “  E.  V.  B.,”  who  has  written 
with  much  tenderness  on  gardens,  here  at  her  best. 
A  little  of  the  “  Sylvana,”  “  Perdita,”  “Your  Lady  of 
Flowers”  kind  of  thing  goes  a  long  way.  We  prefer 
to  it  after  a  while  the  botany  of  the  young  ladies  of  a 


century  ago  with  its  tedious  classification,  its  talk  about 
nectaries  and  pericarps  and  umbels.  “  E.  V.  B.,”  how¬ 
ever,  like  many  other  weak  singers,  might  plead:  — 

“  I  do  but  sing  because  I  must.” 


WOMEN  OF  THE  NEW  BIRTH. 

“  The  Women  of  the  Renaissance  :  a  Study  of 
Feminism.”  By  R.  de  Maulde  la  Claviere.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  George  Herbert  Ely.  London  :  Sonnen- 
schein.  1900.  10s.  6 d. 

DE  MAULDE  is  a  modern  Brantome,  more  dis¬ 
creet,  more  philosophical,  more  respectable, 
but  with  the  same  eager  inquisitive  interest  in  femin¬ 
inity,  the  same  warm  fastidious  appreciation  of  beauty 
and  charm,  the  same  generous  tolerance  towards 
feminine  frailty.  He  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
Renaissance  period  and  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
material  of  real  value  which  he  uses  most  attractively. 
His  portraits  have  colour  and  life,  he  has  vitalised  for 
us  and  recreated  out  of  dusty  records  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  and  engaging  personalities  and  out  of  a  mass  of 
erudition  raised  a  graceful  monument  to  woman.  His 
style  does  not  appear  to  have  suffered  in  translation. 
Though  not  very  careful  or  precise,  elevated  or  even 
elegant,  it  is  nevertheless  easy  and  pleasant,  richly 
expressive  even  to  exuberance,  a  little  turned  with 
flourishes  but  never  heavy  or  clumsy.  He  has  a  lighter 
touch,  a  keener  eye  for  the  picturesque  than  most 
writers  of  his  class,  but  he  lacks  the  soundness,  the 
consequent  and  weighty  method,  the  constructive 
developing  power  of  the  historian.  There  is  an  annoy¬ 
ing  lack  of  arrangement  in  his  work,  he  skips 
airily  from  century  to  century  and  from  country 
to  country.  He  has  too  lazy,  too  tolerant  a  spirit. 
Historians  should  proceed  in  the  illumination  of  a  fiery 
enthusiasm  and  the  pertinacity  of  a  settled  conviction. 
To  see  both  sides  of  a  question  is  dangerous.  But  he 
is  the  very  man  to  treat  of  femininity.  His  attitude 
towards  women  is  so  appreciative,  so  sympathetic  and 
full  of  insight,  so  humorously  indulgent,  yet  never  con¬ 
temptuous.  He  looks  on  them  with  keen  interest  and 
an  admiring  eye,  albeit  there  is  a  twinkle  in  it.  “  A 
study  of  femininity  ”  the  very  title  is  significant.  No 
one  would  dream  of  writing  a  study  of  masculinity. 

In  the  middle  ages  women  (this  study  by  the  way 
treats  only  of  the  upper  classes)  were  worthy  house¬ 
keepers,  estimable  prudent  chatelaines,  good  wives  and 
mothers,  but  not  queens  of  salons  or  goddesses  on 
pedestals  of  aesthetic  worship.  A  religion  of  love  and 
beauty  was  unknown.  There  was  no  philosophic 
middle  course  between  asceticism  and  rigid  morality  on 
the  one  hand,  and  gross  sensuality  on  the  other.  The 
body  if  not  indulged  was  condemned  as  shameful  and 
fit  only  for  mortification.  The  soul  that  aspired  looked 
beyond  the  world  to  Heaven,  and  neither  sought  nor 
expected  glory  on  the  earth.  Philosophy  lived  in  the 
atmosphere  of  pure  abstractions  and  had  no  reference  to 
life.  With  the  Renaissance  came  the  search  for 
terrestrial  beauty,  the  desire  for  love  and  happiness,  for 
light  and  aesthetic  joy — the  emancipation  of  thought,  an 
exaltation  of  the  intellect  in  the  consciousness  of  new¬ 
found  powers,  and  the  glorification  of  the  body  which 
elevated  sensuousness  to  an  exquisite  art  of  appreciation. 
Perfect  love  is  divine,  hence  it  can  do  no  wrong  ;  it  is 
life  and  truth  and  beauty,  the  very  spirit  and  health  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  in  such  a  rare  atmosphere  evil 
can  have  no  place  and  laws  are  unnecessary.  Such  was 
the  inspiration  of  sixteenth-century  Italy. 

Plato  supplied  the  formula  for  a  theory  of  intel¬ 
lectual  beauty  and  spiritual  love  but  unfortunately 
stopped  there.  Supplemented  by  Christianity,  the 
scheme  was  rounded  off  by  the  Humanists  and  brought 
into  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  Ficino, 
Bembo,  Politian,  ardent  feminists,  exalted  the  love  of 
physical  beauty  to  the  level  of  intellectual  divine  love. 
“The  terrestrial  beauty  that  excites  love  is  an 
‘  influsso  ’  of  divine  beauty  irradiating  all  creation,” 
says  Bembo.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  new 
Platonism  found  instant  favour  with  women  (who  for 
the  most  part  are  more  in  love  with  love  for  its  own 
sake  than  physically  moved  by  passion)  and  temporarily 
at  any  rate  they  imposed  it  on  men.  It  was  for  the 
time  the  pervading  spirit  of  Italian  society — and  in 
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imitation  to  a  less  degree  of  French  society  also.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  necessity  for  such  a 
philosophy  of  life  arose  out  of  social  conditions  which 
were  unfavourable  to  the  satisfaction  of  feminine  needs. 
Both  in  France  and  Italy  marriages  were  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  arrangement,  usually  at  a  very  early 
age ;  they  were  social  contracts  for  specific  purposes 
and  in  no  way  romantic  or  affectionate.  A  virtuous 
woman  of  sensibility  and  temperament  felt  her  soul 
dry  within  her.  She  gave  her  duty  to  her  husband,  but 
her  heart  was  virgin  and  untouched  and  withered  for 
lack  of  sympathy.  It  is  certain  that  a  woman  needs 
affection,  and  more  especially  consoling  and  satis¬ 
factory  to  her  is  the  affection  of  the  opposite  sex — and 
if  without  blame,  nay  rather  with  credit  and  applause, 
she  can  love  and  be  loved  philosophically  and  dis¬ 
creetly. 

The  women  of  the  Renaissance  neglected  no  adorn¬ 
ment  of  mind  or  of  body  that  might  aid  them  in  their 
mission  of  love  and  beauty.  They  would  govern  the 
minds  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  men.  Castiglione  in  his 
“Courtier”  says  “Man  has  for  his  portion  physical 
strength  and  all  external  activities,  all  doing  must  be 
his,  all  inspiration  must  come  from  women.”  A  divi¬ 
sion  of  glory  more  than  generous  to  the  woman. 
True  Michel  Angelo  wrote  sonnets  to  Vittoria  Colonna, 
but  they  never  met  till  he  was  far  beyond  middle  age. 
He  would  have  been  none  the  less  Michel  Angelo 
without  her.  The  patronage  of  Isabella  d’Este,  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers  and  in  less  degree  of  Marguerite 
of  France,  of  Veronica  Gambara,  of  Louise  Labe  of 
Lyons  was  employed  with  discrimination  and  real 
knowledge,  with  delicate  critical  appreciation  that 
rewarded  generously.  Clement  Marot  was  however 
somewhat  disappointed  when  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
responded  to  his  demands  for  money  by  a  dixain. 
He  had  the  impertinence  to  tell  her  that  on  the 
strength  of  her  verses  his  creditors  called  him  Monsieur 
and  permitted  him  to  borrow  again.  But  it  was  less 
their  good  taste  and  critical  power  than  the  personal 
charm  and  beauty  of  these  ladies  enhanced  by  their 
intellectual  qualities  that  aroused  devout  enthusiasm 
in  such  men  as  Bembo,  Bibbiena,  Nifo  or  Firenzuola, 
all  converts  to  Platonism,  ardent  lovers  and  inspired 
poets. 

And  thus  women  established  an  intellectual  influence 
which  proceeding  from  original  power  might  have  been 
abundantly  fruitful.  On  the  whole  women  are  more 
aesthetically  inclined  than  men,  yet  the  creative  power 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  initiatory  faculty,  is  exclu¬ 
sively  masculine.  Hence  the  inspiration  is  vague  and 
indirect,  and  the  credit  of  production  rests  with  men. 
With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Marguerite’s  “  Hepta- 
meron  ”  and  Vittoria  Colonna’s  letters  and  poems,  no 
very  remarkable  work  proceeded  from  feminine  sources. 
They  excelled  chiefly  in  conversation,  which  became  the 
supreme  Platonic  art,  polished  and  exquisite,  full  of 
delicate  sensibility,  of  elevated  strains  of  thought,  witty 
and  fantastic — quickening  and  chastening  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  grosser  if  stronger  minds.  By  their  purely 
feminine  qualities  of  graciousness  sweetness  and 
charm  women  ruled,  and  their  ardent  appreciation 
created  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  warmth  light  and 
felicity  in  which  the  work  of  greater  brains  could 
attain  perfection. 


A  BOOK  OF  FRENCH  ELEGIES. 

“  Les  Stances”  (IIIs,  IVe,  V6,  et  VIe  Livres).  Par 
Jean  Moreas.  Paris  :  Editions  de  la  Plume.  1901. 

JEAN  MOREAS  began  as  a  singer  of  naive 
•  little  songs,  which  sometimes  reminded  one  of 
folk-songs,  sometimes  of  the  songs  of  Heine.  They 
were  deliberately  archaic,  betraying  the  foreign  origin 
of  their  writer  by  the  somewhat  artificial  precision  of 
their  studies  in  the  finer  French  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Gradually  what  had  seemed  the  spontaneous  part  of 
the  music  died  out  of  it,  and  a  deliberate,  contorted 
technique  took  its  place.  Then  M.  Moreas,  like  most 
young  French  poets  with  ambition,  founded  a  school, 
“  l’ecole  Romane.”  His  followers,  one  or  two  of  whom 
had  talent,  produced  odes  in  his  honour.  He  published 
“  Le  PMerin  Passionne,”  one  of  the  earliest  experi¬ 
ments  in  vers  libre.  It  brought  him  a  fame  which 


spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Quartier  Latin ; 
men  of  letters  entertained  him  at  a  banquet  ;  there 
were  admirers  injudicious  enough  to  set  him  up 
as  a  rival  to  Verlaine.  Since  that  time,  ten  years 
ago,  he  has  published  a  few  small  collections  of  verse, 
more  and  more  regular  in  rhythm  and  sober  in  sub¬ 
stance  ;  and  in  his  new  book,  “Les  Stances,”  he 
returns  frankly  to  the  metre  of  Lamartine,  and  to  a 
plaintive,  almost  elegant,  elegiac  monotony. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  tiny  poems,  of  two  or  three 
stanzas  each,  and  every  poem  is  the  calm  statement  of 
some  melancholy  hope,  or  proud  disappointment,  or 
austere  complaint.  Love,  glory,  and  friendship  are 
honoured  in  little  laments  at  their  absence  :  pride 
remains. 

“  Moi  qui  porte  Apollon  au  bout  de  mes  dix  doigts, 

Je  suis  la  fable  du  vulgaire  ; 

A  l’ordre  un  tel  tribut,  je  l’ai  du,  je  le  dois, 

Ce  jourd’hui,  jadis  et  nagufere.” 

He  sings  of  Hymettus  and  Sunium  as  of  really  his 
native  soil  ;  and  of  Paris,  with  a  more  personal,  if  not 
a  profounder  love,  mingled  with  that  hatred  which 
is  a  part  of  the  bewitchment  that  Paris  has  for  the 
foreigner. 

“  Que  je  suis  las  de  toi,  Paris,  et  de  l’automne  ! 

Que  je  languis  souvent 

De  voir  le  champ  qui  ploie  et  la  mer  qui  moutonne 
Au  souffle  d’un  bon  vent ! 

Mais  quel  philtre  jamais,  Paris,  de  quelle  sorte, 

Me  vaudra  ta  rancoeur? 

O  novembre,  tu  sais  que  c’est  ta  feuille  morte 
Qui  parfume  mon  cceur.” 

At  times  his  melancholy  broods  more  peacefully,  with 
even  a  certain  faint  sense  of  comfort,  over  little  familiar 
things,  in  the  mere  pleasure  of  being  indoors,  while  the. 
wind  knocks  at  the  windows. 

“  Lieux  oil  mes  lentes  nuits  aiment  it  s’^couler, 

O  chere  porte 

De  mon  Paris,  deja  le  vent  a  fait  rouler 
La  feuille  morte. 

Bientot  sous  la  lueur  de  la  lampe,  aux  reflets 
Du  brasier  sombre, 

Pensif,  j’^couterai  heurter  k  mes  volets 
L’aile  du  Nombre. 

Et,  moi,  qui  l’amitid,  l’amour  et  la  douceur, 

Tout  abandonne, 

Je  veux  gouter,  avec  le  tabac,  le  berceur 
Extreme  automne.” 

He  meditates,  in  a  kind  of  abstract,  almost  impersonal 
way,  over  his  own  fate,  and  over  the  accidents  of  life 
and  death,  like  one  who  has  been  tired  out  with  revolt, 
and  has  come  at  last  to  acquiesce  in  things  as  they  are. 
The  verse  is  languid  and  colourless,  like  the  temper  of 
mind  which  it  reflects  ;  it  has  few  separable  beauties, 
but  a  certain  pervasive  charm,  unlike  anything  which 
one  is  accustomed  to  find  in  the  French  verse  of  the 
day.  A  little  formal,  a  little  deliberately  conventional, 
like  mourning  worn  discreetly,  according  to  the  pattern 
of  such  things,  this  verse  has  a  kind  of  cold  dignity,  not 
without  a  suggestion  of  those  old  heats  which  it 
covers.  It  lacks  variety,  the  varying  energies  of  moods 
put  directly  upon  the  paper,  according  to  their  own 
caprices.  It  is  literature,  not  a  personality  ;  but  it  is 
literature  into  which  a  personality  has  quieted  down. 


MR.  BURNS  BE-JEWELLED. 

“Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.”  Bijou  Biographies.  By 
G.  H.  Knott.  London  :  Drane.  1901.  6 d. 

R.  BLTRNS  maybe  congratulated  on  having  found 
a  biographer  whose  style  proves  him  an  accom¬ 
plished  man  of  letters,  and  still  more  on  having  got 
this  biographer,  whose  independent  reflections  show 
him  to  be  a  political  thinker  of  unusually  high  culture, 
to  take  Mr.  Burns  at  his  own  measure.  Mr.  Burns 
would  seem  to  have  charmed  Mr.  Knott,  in  the 
snake  sense.  The  book,  we  are  told,  is  to  be  neither 
critical,  nor  laudatory,  nor  denunciatory  ;  which  seems 
to  suggest  that  it  will  be  nothing  at  all  ;  whereas  in 
truth,  it  is  nothing  if  not  laudatory.  As  an  evidence  of 
Mr.  Burns’  wit  we  are  given  the  answer  to  Mr, 
Rhodes,  that  if  he  had  him  in  his  power,  “  he  would 
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put  him  with  his  back  against  a  wall  and  fill  him  up 
with  lead  ;  ”  as  evidence  of  political  capacity,  we 
have  an  election  address  proposal  that  the  work  of 
Parliament  should  be  done  by  committees  on  the 
model  of  the  County  Council  !  It  is  just  the  com¬ 
mittee  system  which  has  paralysed  the  American 
Congress  and  stultified  the  County  Council.  But 
the  crowning  extravagance  comes  with  the  assurance 
that  Mr.  Burns’  conversation  on  “  books,  pictures, 
music,  architecture,  the  sciences  and  the  arts”  will 
“  charm  ”  us.  Remember  that  every  item  in  this 
universe  of  subjects  is  extra  to  Mr.  Burns’  life- 
work  !  If  this  were  true  of  “  the  tribune,”  the  title 
of  first  of  working-class  leaders  would  be,  in  its  in¬ 
adequacy,  an  insult  to  so  wonderful  a  being,  for  verily 
John  Burns  would  be  far  and  away  the  greatest  man  of 
all  time.  Caesar  must  retire  abashed.  But  uncon¬ 
sciously  Mr.  Knott  is  very  severe  on  his  subject  when 
he  insists  that  Mr.  Burns  had  to  make  his  own  chances, 
and  that  so  remarkable  a  man’s  only  chance  lies  in 
revolutionary  times,  (Mr.  Burns,  we  are  carefully  told, 
“knows”  this).  Just  so:  an  agitation  was  wanted: 
an  agitation  was  made  ;  and  with  it  Mr.  Burns.  We 
note,  by  the  way,  that  not  one  single  word  in  the  whole 
book  is  said  about  Mr.  Burns’  religion  ;  and  this  is  not 
a  mere  study  of  his  public  life,  but  expressly  a  bio¬ 
graphy  ;  a  man’s  religion,  if  he  has  any,  does  come 
into  his  biography. 

The  truth,  of  course,  about  the  Member  for  Battersea 
Is  this.  Endowed  with  extraordinary  physical  strength 
.and  health,  with  more  than  average  mental  ability,  Mr. 
Burns  took  the  right  road  to  success  by  adopting  the 
role  of  people’s  tribune,  and,  like  most  public  men,  he 
had  a  portion  of  an  eye  for  the  good  of  his  class  and  of 
his  country  as  well.  The  time  for  violence  has  now  gone 
by  with  him,  and  the  interior  of  the  House  of  Commons 
has  civilised  him  into  a  most  respectable  member  of 
society,  and  a  very  justly  popular  councillor  and  member 
of  the  House.  We  would  keep  the  door  of  the  House 
wide  open  for  all  decent  labour  leaders  (we  say  decent 
ones),  for  it  is  an  infallible  corrective  both  of  noise  and  of 
violence.  We  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Burns  ;  but  to 
paint  him  as  hero,  prophet,  and  statesman  is  rather  too 
much.  Doubtless,  if  the  object  is  to  make  the  book 
sell  amongst  admirers,  it  will  succeed  ;  for  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  very  interesting;  but  from  the  writer  of 
this  biography  we  expect  better  things. 


NOVELS. 

In  White  Raiment.”  By  William  Le  Queux.  London  : 

F.  V.  White  and  Co.  igoo.  6.y. 

Once  again  Mr.  Le  Queux  has  devised  a  baffling  mys¬ 
tery.  It  centres  of  course  on  beauty  in  distress  (and  at 
least  once  in  a  big  black  hat).  The  pseudo-narrator  is  a 
part-victim,  and  police,  poisons,  and  cleverly  contrived 
false  suspicions  help  to  keep  the  thing  going  on  approved 
lines.  Of  course  the  reader  is  repeatedly  appealed  to 
to  consider  the  “  unique  ”  nature  of  the  dilemma  before 
him,  but  the  less  skilful  of  the  fairly  familiar  features  of 
Mr.  Le  Queux’s  novels  are  not  so  obtrusive  as  they  have 
been  recently.  One  may  smile  at  the  repetition  of 
“  my  love”  and  “  my  beloved.”  One  may  wonder  at 
the  author’s  apparent  forgetfulness  at  p.  284  of  what  he 
had  written  on  p.  253,  and  at  the  reference  to  “  the  d’s  ” 
in  the  words  “  I  have  seen  La  Gioia  ”  on  p.  47.  One 
may  be  irritated  at  the  obtuseness  of  clever  doctor  and 
marvellous  “medico-legist”  as  to  the  poison-spot  in  the 
deadly  morning  room,  and  disappointment  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  mystery  will  not  be  absent.  But  Mr.  Le 
!  Queux  will  have  the  rapt  attention  of  his  readers — at 
least  till  the  book  is  nearly  finished.  For  few  would  be 
able  to  forecast  offhand  the  future  of  the  man  who  in  a 
few  hours  is  bribed  to  marry  an  unknown  and  dying 
woman,  sees  her  face  for  the  first  time  and  falls  in  love 
with  her  as  he  stands  by  her  dead  body',  then  succumbs 
himself  to  poison,  and  wakes  to  find  himself  very  much 
at  sea  on  an  outward-bound  coal-hulk.  The  author 
has  not  forsaken  his  study  of  costume.  He  is  entertain¬ 
ing  concerning  cycling  skirts  and  “  culottes,”  and  he 
-dares  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  society  and 
the  manners  of  the  demi-monde. 
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“  Petersburg  Tales.”  By  Olive  Garnett.  London  : 

Heinemann.  igoo.  6s. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  American  influence  that  so  many 
authors  think  that  to  make  a  book  one  need  only 
write  of  uninteresting  people  in  elusive  language. 
Around  the  “  Petersburg  Tales  ”  there  lies  the  pall  of 
that  monotony  which  the  English  reader  sometimes 
feels  in  a  Russian  novel,  but  Miss  Garnett,  though  she 
may  in  some  sense  have  absorbed  the  atmosphere,  has 
hardly  won  the  qualities  which  the  Russian  novelists 
show.  Her  stories  are  spun  out  to  interminable  length  : 
in  fact  all  the  essential  features  of  the  short  story  are 
absent.  Each  of  them  might  have  been  a  novel  had 
the  writer  been  able  to  prolong  it  slightly.  The  last 
tale,  “  Out  of  It,”  which  has  no  connexion  with  Russia, 
is  lost  in  its  own  vagueness.  We  do  not  follow  Mr. 
Gradgrind  in  his  demand  for  facts,  but  we  imagine  that 
most  people  will  at  the  end  ask  vainly  who  was  out  of 
what,  though  Miss  Garnett  has  at  some  length  ex¬ 
plained  why. 

“  Eben  Holden.”  By  Irving  Bacheller.  London  : 

Unwin,  igoi.  6s. 

After  learning  from  the  title-page  that  this  is  “a  tale 
of  the  North  Country,”  we  cannot  but  resent  the 
discovery  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  America,  just  as  we 
should  protest  if  we  were  cozened  into  reading  about 
San  Francisco  or  Sierra  Leone  by  a  reference  to  “the 
West  End.”  Those  of  us  who  mislike  the  Trans¬ 
atlantic  dialect  will  find  a  perusal  of  this  story  almost 
exasperating,  but  the  less  fastidious  may  hope  for  a 
powerful,  if  unequal  narrative.  The  preface  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Bacheller  wrote  at  odd  moments,  some  chapters 
having  been  begun  in  a  Pullman  car  and  finished  in  an 
hotel  chamber,  others  being  ascribable  to  a  sleepless 
night  or  a  day  of  bronchitis.  The  which  explains, 
though  it  does  not  excuse,  many  shortcomings.  Still, 
while  failing  to  discern  the  charm  of  this  book,  we  are 
far  from  asserting  that  it  may  not  secure  some  vogue 
from  the  present  generation. 

“  The  Hidden  Scar.”  By  John  Robe  Adamson. 

London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  igoi.  6s. 

Mr.  Adamson  seems  to  have  taken  Dickens  as  his 
model.  He  has  a  fairly  good,  straightforward  story  to 
tell,  of  a  less  sensational  kind  than  the  frontispiece 
seems  to  promise,  with  its  “old,  disused  chapel,”  two 
speakers  and  two  eavesdroppers  peering  out  of  different 
crannies.  There  is  a  sound,  wholesome  love-interest 
and  a  good  deal  of  merriment  in  “The  Hidden  Scar.” 
It  is  in  no  way  a  remarkable  novel  but  quite  a  pleasing 
one. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Reminiscences  of  Oxford.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell. 

London  :  Cassell.  1900.  9 s. 

For  several  centuries  the  Oxford  Senior  Common  Rooms 
have  been  amassing  humorous  stories.  Mr.  Tuckwell  has  not 
only  been  a  diligent  collector  of  these  but  he  has  in  his  own 
person  known  most  of  the  distinguished  figures  in  Oxford  who 
have  gathered  anecdotes  round  them  in  the  last  seventy  years. 
He  is  even  more  at  home  in  the  Oxford  of  the  thirties  than  in  the 
Oxford  of  to-day,  and  succeeds  in  making  very  dear  the  changes 
that  have  made  themselves  felt  in  that  least  changeable  of 
cities.  The  reminiscences  are  seldom  garrulous  or  inaccurate, 
and  as  a  mere  collection  of  Oxford  stories  the  book  is  worth 
reading.  Twice  only  do  we  differ  from  him  on  points  of  fact. 
Dodgson’s  face  is  described  as  repellent  ;  but  though  he  was  in 
his  later  years  somewhat  of  an  anchorite  and  had  developed  a  cer¬ 
tain  sternness  of  demeanour  his  face  had  a  quite  peculiar  charm 
and  attraction.  Again,  is  not  that  best  and  oldest  of  Oxford  stories 
on  the  instance  of  presence  of  mind  in  a  don  told  of  a  wrong 
character  ?  A  don  who  had  been  boating  with  a  friend  returned 
alone  and  described  how  his  friend  had  fallen  into  the  river  and 
to  save  himself  seized  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  boat  “  Neither 
of  us  could  swim,”  said  the  don  ;  “and  if  I  had  not  with  great 
presence  of  mind  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  boathook,  both  of 
us  would  have  been  drowned.”  Mr.  Tuckwell  ascribes  the 
explanation  to  Dean  Smith  ;  in  later  years  at  any  rate  the 
Common  Rooms  spoke  of  “  Presence-of-mind  Jones.”  Apart 
from  the  anecdotal  charm  the  reminiscences  should  make  a 
useful  chapbook  for  a  future  historian  of  the  University. 

“  A  Short  History  of  English  Commerce  and  Industry.”  By 

L.  L.  Price.  London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1900.  js. 

The  writer  who  undertakes  to  compile  a  text-book  on  a  vast 
and  complicated  subject  is  not  to  be  envied  his  task.  He  must 
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omit  much  that  he  would  fain  insert  :  where  he  does  not  omit, 
he  finds  it  hard  to  present  facts  in  due  proportion.  To  con¬ 
dense  political  history  is  difficult,  though  there  is  abundant 
material  in  the  shape  of  a  mass  of  established  fact.  To  con¬ 
dense  economic  history  is  hardly  possible,  in  the  absence  of 
sufficient  material  for  the  process.  Economic  history  before  the 
Conquest  is  mainly  a  reconstruction  from  survivals  ;  but  the 
study  of  survivals  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  exigencies 
of  a  text-book.  It  is  of  little  use  to  the  uninitiated  to  be  informed 
that  either  one  theory  is  true  or  another,  or  possibly  a  third. 
The  philosophic  balancing  of  opinion,  the  impartiality  which  re¬ 
fuses  to  decide,  may  suit  the  specialist  but  brings  only  confusion 
to  the  mind  of  the  elementary  student.  After  the  Conquest  the 
character  of  the  task  is  changed.  There  is  no  lack  of  material 
but  much  is  as  yet  untouched  or  undigested.  A  summary  of 
detached  fragments  of  a  subject  is  the  reverse  of  instructive. 
The  most  pressing  need  for  an  outline  is  order  and  connexion  ; 
these  are  just  the  qualities  lacking  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
time.  The  Tudor  period  is  perhaps  more  amenable  to  con¬ 
nected  treatment  :  it  has  records  of  definite  policy  and  striking 
events  to  guide  the  student.  Then  again  the  thread  is  lost, 
until  we  reach  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  dawn  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Here  the  facts  are  accessible,  but  their 
number  and  variety  are  overwhelming.  The  period,  even  in 
brief  outline,  needs  a  volume,  not  a  chapter.  In  fact,  economic 
history  is  not  ready  for  the  text-book.  It  awaits  further  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  specialist.  The  casual  student  may 
appreciate  it  as  an  appendage  to  political  history  :  there  he  has 
a  thread  to  guide  him  :  to  treat  it  in  isolation  implies  highly 
specialised  study  and  more  general  knowledge  than  he  is 
likely  to  possess. 

“The  Scenery  and  Geology  of  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.”  By 
Elizabeth  Dale.  London  :  Sampson  Low  ;  and  Buxton  : 
Wardley.  1900. 

“The  Geology  of  Sydney  and  the  Blue  Mountains.”  By  Rev. 
J.  Milne  Curran.  Second  edition.  Sydne)t :  Angus  and 
Robertson.  1900. 

No  better  introduction  to  geology  can  be  imagined  than  the 
practical  study  of  the  country  about  one’s  own  home,  for  which 
reason  we  welcome  works  of  this  nature  when  they  are,  as  in 
the  present  case,  free  from  serious  error  and  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  modern  teaching.  It  is  especially  encouraging  to 
notice  that  the  Sydney  publication,  first  issued  in  1898,  has 
already  reached,  as  it  deserved,  a  second  edition.  Writing  for 
those  ignorant  of  the  science,  both  authors  begin  with  some 
account  of  general  geological  principles,  facts,  and  methods, 
illustrated  by  occasional  reference  to  local  features.  This 
perhaps  is  unavoidable,  though  a  more  concrete  and  direct 
appeal  to  the  phenomena  in  face  of  him  might  prove  more 
attractive  and  valuable  to  the  beginner,  and  it  certainly  was  not 
necessary  for  Miss  Dale  to  hark  back  to  the  somewhat  dis¬ 
credited  cosmogony  of  Laplace,  ignoring  her  own  statement  of 
“  the  aim  of  geology”  (p.  2).  She  is  more  to  the  point  in  dis¬ 
cussing  “  faults  ”  and  in  showing,  from  an  actual  example,  how 
to  draw  a  geological  section.  Both  works  are  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  and  contain  reproductions  of  some  admirable  photo¬ 
graphs  ;  but  we  cannot  imagine  why  Miss  Dale’s  publisher 
should  spoil  these  latter  by  printing  them  in  the  text  on  poor 
paper,  while  he  devotes  several  plates  to  some  coarsely  drawn 
diagrams  which  would  have  gone  better  in  the  text.  Mr. 
Curran  has  been  more  fortunate  :  his  work  is  admirably  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Sydney  house,  and  no  apology  whatever  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  his  artistic  illustrations.  His  style  is  animated  and  in¬ 
spiring,  or  clear  and  precise  as  occasion  demands.  The  people 
of  Sydney  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  existence  of  such  a 
guide  to  their  beautiful  country.  Both  works  are  provided  with 
an  index  ;  but  the  authorities  for  various  quotations  should  be 
given  with  more  consistency  and  exactness.  Conscientious 
though  he  generally  is,  Mr.  Curran  has  permitted  himself  to 
reproduce  a  copyright  restoration  of  a  fossil  crinoid  without 
acknowledging  the  original  source  of  publication. 

“The  Filipino  Martyrs.”  By  R.  B.  Sheridan.  London:  John 
Lane.  1900.  55. 

The  title  and  the  sub-title;  “The  Crime  of  February  4;” 
sugfkest  that  the  author  who  is  a  barrister  is  an  advocate.  He 
holds  a  brief  for  the  Filipinos,  and  as  he  saw  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  on  the  spot  he  has  had  every  opportunity  of  getting  up 
a  strong  case.  From  the  evidence  gathered  solely  from  the  his¬ 
torical  despatches  and  events  three  facts  may  be  taken  as  proved  : 
that  the  Americans  made  use  of  Aguinaldo  and  treated  him  at 
first  as  an  ally  ;  that  Aguinaldo  and  his  people  kept  good  faith 
and  did  much  valuable  work  in  the  taking  of  Manila  ;  that  they 
were  thrown  over  and  made  to  fight  without  any  plausible 
reason.  The  case  is  perhaps  put  too  strongly  in  this  book  and 
there  is  often  a  suspicion  of  a  suppressio  veri  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  first  a  want  of  tact  on  the  part  of  American  generals  and 
secondly  a  change  in  policy  at  Washington  were  the  chief  causes 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Aguinaldo  is  a  civilised  man  and 
in  many  ways,  such  as  the  abolishing  of  cock-fighting  in  the 
island,  has  shown  himself  humane.  He  wished  for  peace  but 
had  a  superior  longing  for  liberty.  Apart  from  the  note  of 
advocacy  the  case  is  put  clearly  and  the  personal  experiences 
are  new  and  interesting. 


“  Dictionary  of  Quotations.”  (French  and  Italian.)  London  : 
Sonnenschein.  ys.  6 d. 

This  book  was  promised  in  an  introductory  notice  to  the 
Dictionary  of  Classical  Quotations.  If  such  books  are  necessary 
(and  possibly  for  reference  they  have  their  use)  the  way  in 
which  the  scheme  is  carried  out  is  to  be  commended.  The 
range  is  wide  and  the  translations  are  accurate,  and  sometimes 
even  scholarly.  The  authors’  and  subjects’  indices  are  on  the 
same  system  as  the  other  well-known  reference  books  from  the 
same  publisher. 

“Shakespeare’s  Sonnets.”  The  Bibelots.  Edited  by  S.  Potter 
Briscoe.  London  :  Gay  and  Bird.  1900.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Perfectly  got  up,  beautifully  printed,  of  exactly  the  right  size  ; 
this  reprint  of  the  Sonnets  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  have  received  “  Debrett’s  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Judicial  Bench  ”  for  1901.  It  contains  all  Parliamentary  cor¬ 
rections  up  to  22  January.  The  short  accurate  summaries 
included  in  the  book  are  particularly  useful  for  reference,  and 
the  grouping  of  facts,  as  in  the  statistics  of  the  constitution  of 
the  House,  is  particularly  interesting. 

A  revised  edition  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Austen  Leigh’s  “  Clubs”  has 
been  issued  by  Spottiswoode  and  Co.,  and  it  now  includes  tbe- 
titles  of  2,750  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  general  indica¬ 
tion  of  their  nature  is  given  in  each  case,  and  also  the  amount 
of  the  subscription.  Among  the  additions  to  this  new  edition 
for  1901  are  a  number  of  golf  clubs. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Rosenmontag :  erne  Offiziers-Tragodie  in  fiinf  Aden.  By 
Otto  Erich  Hartleben.  Berlin  :  S.  Fischer.  1900.  M.2.50, 
This  is  a  long  play,  a  strong  play— but  it  is  not,  a  play 
“altogether.”  It  belongs  to  a  series  which  the  last  ten  years 
have  fostered  throughout  Europe — the  so-called  “problem” 
drama — really  only  analytical,  so  far  as  it  claims  analysis,  of 
(in  fine  Scripture  phrase)  “the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid.” 
This  theme,  like  that  of  drink,  used  to  be  a  mere  by-province 
of  comedy.  Nobody  ever  stopped  to  think  whether  the  “little 
French  milliner”  had  feelings,  whether  she  was  wronged  or  had! 
wronged  another.  It  was  enough  for  the  screen  to  fall,  the 
hypocrite  to  blench,  and  the  folks  to  laugh.  Now  however  in 
a  thousand  maudlin  or  morbid  varieties  the  wan  procession  of 
people  “  with  a  past”  monopolises  interest  and  holds  the  stage. 
It  is  one  symptom  of  the  nerve-tension  which  the  vast  growth 
of  cities  tends  to  foster.  The  false  presumption  is  made 
that  everyone  has  more  or  less  of  a  “past” — and  next  to 
nothing  of  a  present  ;  the  mind  is  driven  to  minute  dissection 
of  what  after  all  is  exceptional  in  the  great  mass  of  lives.  We 
shall  never  cease  protesting  against  the  pseudo-psychology  and 
false  sentiment  of  this  species.  Sometimes  it  is  of  the  sugared 
cotton-wool  order,  sometimes  of  the  inverted  morality  descrip¬ 
tion.  At  its  best  (and  here  at  its  best  we  have  it)  it  springs 
from  the  union  of  science  and  art,  a  concord,  in  our  opinion, 
forced  and  often  futile.  Of  whatever  kind  these  dramas  are,  they 
all  agree  in  one  point :  they  raise  the  conflict  between  conven¬ 
tional  and  real  morality  :  and  so,  in  strictness,  they  appertain 
to  ironic  comedy  and  not  to  tragedy  at  all,  for  tragedy  never 
preaches,  it  only  unfolds.  The  play  before  us  differs  from  most 
of  its  class,  in  that  the  wall  against  which  its  hero  dashes 
himself  in  vain  is  the  military  outlook.  The  whole  action  takes 
place  in  barracks.  Hans  Rudorff  belongs  to  a  family,  ruled  by 
their  martinet  grandmother  with  a  rod  of  iron.  While  his 
regiment  was  at  Erfurt  he  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Gertrude 
Reimann  (“  Trute  ”),  a  daughter  of  the  people.  Out  of  devotion 
she  consents  to  become  his  mistress  :  but  her  characteristics 
throughout  are  unshaken  truth  and  faith.  Hans’  cousins,  the 
Rambergs,  under  their  grandmother’s  guidance,  conspire  with  a 
brother  officer  to  break  off  what  they  regard  as  a  family  insult. 
They  have  no  reverence  for  womanhood,  only  for  “ladydom,” 
and  they  achieve  their  purpose  by  a  mean  and  dastardly  ruse. 
Hans  becomes  ill,  has  leave  of  absence,  and  gets  engaged  to  a 
“  Commerzienrath’s  ”  daughter.  The  scene  opens  on  the  day 
of  Hans’  return  to  his  regiment,  now  quartered  elsewhere.  His 
brother  officers  are  discussing  preparations  for  the  carnival  of 
“  Rose  Monday.”  We  cannot  say  that  their  hilarities  are  par¬ 
ticularly  amusing.  Hans  is  welcomed  and  congratulated  on 
his  engagement.  For  two  acts  we  have  simply  regimental 
commonplaces.  In  the  third  “Trute”  appears  on  the  scene, 
and  the  passion  (now  renewed)  permeates  the  action.  Hans 
gradually  learns  the  perfidy  of  his  kinsmen,  and  is  involved  in 
a  mesh  of  honour  from  which  he  deems  suicide  the  sole  escape. 

‘  Trute”  guesses  his  veiled  purpose,  and  resolves  to  perish  with 
him.  They  both,  accordingly,  shoot  themselves  in  the  midst 
of  the  masquerade  which  has  given  Hans  the  opportunity  to 
scathe  his  kinsfolks’  heartlessness,  and  to  rail  against  hollow 
formality.  There  are  some  really  fine  episodes — notably  the 
first  interview  between  “Trute”  and  Hans.  To  an  English 
reader  some  of  the  military  customs  seem  ridiculous.  What 
should  we  think  of  an  elderly  man  visiting  his  daughter’s  fiance 
preceded  by  the  regimental  band  !  And  of  the  prospective  son- 
in-law  calling  him  “  papa”  !  The  play  is  well  written,  but  its 
( Continued  on  page  280  ) 
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motive  seems  to  us  jangled.  The  cowardice  of  suicide  ill 
accords  with  the  bravery  of  an  officer  descended  from  heroes. 

Atn  Zicl :  Roman.  By  Nataly  von  Eschstruth.  In  two  volumes. 
Leipzig :  Verlagsbuchhandlung  von  Paul  List.  Second 
Edition.  1901.  M.  10. 

This  is  a  story  of  rural  aristocrats  and  aristocratic  peasants. 
The  Thum  family  inhabit  one  of  their  ancestral  castles  ;  it  is 
in  the  highlands,  but  on  no  altitude  so  airy  as  the  romance 
itself.  Count  Thum  is  unambitious  ;  this  suffices  to  make  his 
wife  inordinately  the  reverse.  She  resolves,  if  ever  she  has  a 
son,  to  overwork  him  so  that  he  may  become  Minister  or 
Chancellor.  The  son  comes,  poor  fellow  !  And  afterwards  a 
daughter — a  goddess,  divinely  fair.  The  son  is  christened 
Eckbrecht  (there  seems  an  epidemic  of  Eckbrechts  just  now  in 
German  fiction).  The  daughter  receives  the  Wagnerian  name 
■of  “  Brunhild.”  The  family  of  the  Count’s  head  forester  also 
boasts  a  prodigy,  one  “  Friedel,”  who  is  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
He  is  brought  up  (and  here  the  romance  is  true  to  German  life) 
in  early  intimacy  with  the  Count’s  children.  This  amazing 
youth  soon  develops  the  most  perfect  bearing,  breeding, 
courage  and  good  fortune.  He  falls  precociously  in  love  with 
Brunhild,  who  is  the  “  proud  gyurl  ”  that  we  know  so  well  at 
home.  He  rescues  the  whole  countly  family  from  a  savage 
stag  ;  he  shelters  them  in  thunderstorms  ;  he  eventually  saves 
Brunhild  from  fire.  Meanwhile  poor  Eckbrecht  is  having  an 
awful  time  ;  he  emerges  from  a  premature  examination,  suc¬ 
cessful  but  pale  and  palpitating  When  he  is  not  speculating 
on  his  future,  he  is  preparing  for  an  educative  tour.  Even  in 
the  “  shelter-thunderstorm  ”  episode,  he  produces  “Badeker” 
under  the  herdsman’s  roof,  and  pores  over  its  pages  1  But  he 
is  of  course  a  devotee  of  Friedel,  the  “Siegfried”  of  the 
“romance.”  Friedel  gains  a  commission  in  the  Russian  army 
and  starts  a  career  of  Lever-like  adventure.  He  becomes  a 
German  edition  of  Charles  O’Malley.  He  endears  himself 
to  Skobeleff,  hunts  the  Turk,  fights  at  Shipka.  wins  at  play,  is 
the  idol  of  the  regiment,  gams  the  Vladimir  order,  but  of  course 
never  relinquishes  the  “goal”  of  Brunhild,  of  whom  he  dreams 
by  night  and  talks  by  day.  Eventually  he  returns  and  wins 
his  bride  ;  while  the  wretched  Eckbrecht  becomes  so 
ansemic  that  he  has  to  relinquish  his  diplomatic  post  at 
Madrid.  His  mamma  has  not  allowed  him  to  betroth  himself 
to  an  English  darling — “Lady  Harriet  Balmoral” — who 
promptly  marries  someone  else.  But  someone  else  dies, 
and  so  Eckbrecht,  who  has  been  regretting  that  he  never 
enjoyed  himself,  manages  to  get  her  at  last.  This  sort  of 
thing  goes  on  for  twenty-six  precious  chapters,  each  of  which 
is  headed  by  a  quotation.  This  is  what  we  object  to.  The 
story  is  of  the  sensational-novel  order,  but  it  seems  to  make 
higher  pretensions.  Some  of  the  writing  is  good  and  graphic  ; 
and  the  Countess  especially  is  well  drawn.  There  is  a  plethora 
of  peasant  patois.  But  why  the  “romance”  is  so  long,  so 
improbable,  and  so  conversational  nobody  but  its  author  can 
know  ;  and  the  general  public  may  not  be  patient  enough  to 
inquire. 

Das  Papisthum  in  seiner  sozial-kultureUen  Wirksamkeit.  By 
Graf  von  Hoensbroech.  First  volume,  second  unrevised 
edition.  Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Breitkopf  und  Hiirtel.  1900. 
M.  12. 

This  remarkable  work  created  such  a  sensation  on  its  appear- 
-ance  last  September  that  a  second  edition  was  called  for  in  the 
following  month.  It  opens  no  vulgar  attack  on  Papacy  ;  for  its 
author  avows  that  so  far  as  it  and  Ultramontanism  embody 
Christian  motives  and  Christian  truth,  they  must  be  respected  ; 
and  that,  against  history,  as  he  believes  their  influence  to  be, 
they  continue  to  be  an  integral  part  of  history  itself.  It  is  a  most 
learned  commentary  on  two  recurrent  texts — “The  truth  shall 
make  you  free  ”  and  “  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.”  It 
is  an  analysis,  laboured,  conscientious,  and  some  might  think 
cruel,  of  the  portentous  fictions,  machinations  and  barbarities 
on  which  the  Papacy  has  from  time  to  tune  set  its  seal. 
Dogma — save  in  so  far  as  it  has  proved  a  pretext  for  iniquity — 
he  relegates  to  theologians.  History,  save  in  so  far  as  it 
illustrates  civilisation,  he  does  not  specialise.  It  is  the  social 
panorama  that  he  surveys  ;  and  with  such  diligence  that  eight 
large  pages  are  devoted  to  the  enumeration  of  his  authorities 
alone. 

Die  Englische  Baukunst  der  Gegenwart :  Beispiele  neuer 
Englischer  Profanbauten.  By  Hermann  Muthesius.  Leipzig 
und  Berlin  :  Cosmos  Verlag.  1901.  M.  100  (when 
complete). 

A  handsome  and  an  interesting  inaugurative  experiment.  We 
are  apt  to  disregard  the  movements  in  our  midst,  and  the 
commentator,  who  is  attached  to  the  German  Embassy  in 
London,  makes  us  as  well  as  his  countrymen  realise  the  forward 
step  of  “the  new  Gothic  architecture.”  His  fascinating  essay 
on  the  work  of  the  two  Pugins,  the  influence  of  “  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,”  Ruskin,  and  Morris,  on  modern  architecture 
deserves  study.  The  portfolio  of  large  photographs  is 
discriminating  as  well  as  decorative.  Norman  Shaw’s  work  is 
highly  appreciated  ;  but  we  confess  to  not  quite  under¬ 
standing  why  buildings  that  revive  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
forms  acclimatised  under  William  III.,  or  mix  these  with  the 


Italian  windows  of  Inigo  Jones,  are  “Gothic”  at  all.  Perhaps 
the  prettiest  pictures  are  those  of  the  Workmen’s  Dwellings  at 
“  Port  Sunlight.” 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  February  contains  the  opening 
of  a  new  novel  by  Anselm  Heine  “To  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Generation  ”  and  a  review  by  M.  v.  Brandt  on  “  England’s  Sea- 
path  to  India,”  prompted  by  the  book  of  Otto  Wachs.  J.  Du 
Vernois  philosophises  the  causes  of  war  with  true  German 
throroughness,  and  finds  that  they  resolve  themselves  into  the 
clash  of  national  interests  or  egoisms.  Till  the  motive 
vanishes,  the  result  will  persevere.  The  first  half-monthly 
number  of  Das  litterarische  Echo  instances  Professor  Saints- 
bury’s  new  volume  in  an  article  on  “  Comparative  Literature  ” 
(which  might  be  taken  in  another  sense  by  the  unkind).  Its 
writer  is  Louis  Betz.  Professor  Alois  Brandi  discourses  with 
acuteness  on  the  “  Year-book  ”  of  the  “Shakespeare  Society.” 
For  Germany  England  is  Shakespeare.  It  is  new  to  learn  that 
of  all  his  plays  “  Othello”  is  oftenest  acted. 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  282. 
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W.  THACKER  &  CO. 

WHYTE-MELYILLES  WORKS. 

Edition  de  Luxe — Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson,  G.  H.  Jalland,  Edmund 
Caldwell,  C.  E.  Brock,  Bernard  Partridge,  and  others.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Demy  8vo.  handsomely  bound,  with  gilt  tops.  Printed  from  New  type,  on  hand¬ 
made  deckle-edged  paper,  specially  made  for  this  edition.  Price,  Vols.  I. -XV. 
£rj  17s.  6d.  net. 

Each  Volume  contains  a  Coloured  Frontispiece,  on  Japanese  Vellum, 
and  other  Illustrations. 

DIGBY  GRAND.  Illustrated  by  H.  M.  Brock. 
SARCHEDON.  Illustrated  by  Harrington  Bird. 

[  Now  Ready. 

THE  IMPERIAL  RUSSIAN  NAVY,  its  Past,  Present, 

and  Future.  By  Fred  T.  Jane,  Author  of  “All  the  World’s  Fighting  Ships,” 
“  The  Torpedo  in  Peace  and  War,”  & c.,  & c.  With  150  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo.  cloth  extra,  30s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CHINA.  By  D.  C.  Boulger, 

Author  of  “Chinese  Gordon,”  “Sir  Stamford.  Raffles, ”  & c.  &c.  A  New 
Edition,  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  Containing  chapters  . on  the  recent 
Concessions  to  the  European  Powers.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Maps. 
Two  vols.  demy  8vo.  24s. 

A  SUMMER  IN  HIGH  ASIA.  A  Summer  Ramble 

through  Baltistan  and  Ladakh.  By  Capt.  F.  E.  S.  Adair,  author  of  “  Sport  in 
Ladakh.”  With  a  Chapter  on  Central  Asian  Trade  by  Capt.  S.  H.  Godfrey. 
Illustrated,  and  a  Map  of  the  Route.  Medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d.  net. 

CLOWES’S  NAVAL  POCKET  BOOK,  1901.  Edited 

by  L.  G.  Carr  Laughton.  The  most  valuable  Work  of  Reference,  now 
available,  containing  a  full  list  of  Battleships,  Ironclads,  Gunboats,  Cruisers, 
Torpedo  Boats,  a  List  of  Dry  Docks,  and  other  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  all  the  Navies  of  the  World.  Fifth  Year  of  issue.  Cloth,  i6mo. 
5s.  net.  \Nea7ly  Ready. 

BULLET  AND  SHOT  IN  INDIAN  FOREST,  PLAIN, 

AND  HILL.  With  Hints  to  Beginners  in  Indian  Shooting.  By.  C.  E.  M. 
Russell,  M.R.A.C.,  late  Senior  Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests,  Mysore 
District.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  C.  Whymper.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

HINDU  CASTES  AND  SECTS.  An  Exposition  of  the 

Origin  of  the  Hindu  Caste  System,  and  the  bearing  of  the  Sects  towards  each 
other  and  towards  other  Religious  Systems.  By  Jogendra  Nath  Bhutta- 
charya,  M.A.,  D.L.,  Author  of  A  Commentary  on  Hindu  Law,”  &c. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  16s. 

THE  FIGHTING  RACES  OF  INDIA.  A  Handbook 

by  P.  D.  Bonarjee,  Assistant  in  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  Sikhs,  Gurkhas,  Pathans,  Baluchis,  Panjabis,  Dogras,  Raj¬ 
puts,  Mahrattas,  and  other  tribes  from  which  the  Indian  Army  is  recruited. 

MODERN  HINDUISM  :  Being  an  Account  of  the 

Religion  and  Life  of  the  Hindus  in  Northern  India.  By  W.  J.  Wilkins, 
Author  of  “  Hindu  Mythology  :  Vedic  and  Puranic.”  Second  Edition  revised. 
Crown  8 vo.  7s.  6d. 

“  He  writes  in  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit.” — Saturday  Review. 

W.  THACKER  &  Co.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

DURING  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  1801-1900. 

By  FRANCIS  CULLING  CAHB-GOMM, 

Late  of  H.M.  Madras  Civil  Service,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  8c  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LO¥B  A NO  HONOUR. 

By  M.  E.  CARR. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  In  i  vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  tops,  price  ios.  6d.  net. 

FIRST  ON  THE 
ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT 

Being  an  Account  of  the  British  Antarctic 
Expedition  1 89S-1 900. 

By  C.  E.  BORCHGREYINK,  F.R.G.S. 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  186  Illustrations. 

London  :  GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH  LIFE 
IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY 

By  HANNAH  LYNCH. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations. 

London  :  GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIMITED. 
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Juvenal  (Henry  Parks  Wright).  Boston,  U.S.A. :  Ginn  and  Com¬ 
pany.  6s.  6d. 

Fiction. 

A  State  Secret  and  other  Stories  (B.  M.  Croker),  3A  6d. ;  A  Narrow 
Way  (Mary  Findlater),  6s.;  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson 
(Charles  Frederic  Goss),  6s.  Methuen. 

The  Emu’s  Head  :  a  Chronicle  of  Dead  Man’s  Flat  (Carlton  Dawe), 
3  a  6d. ;  Days  of  Doubt  (Alice  Maud  Meadows),  3A  6 d.;  The 
Mayor  of  Littlejoy  (Fred.  C.  Smale),  6s. ;  The  Survivor 
(E.  Phillips  Oppenheim),  6s.  Ward,  Lock. 

Time’s  Fool  :  an  English  Idyll.  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  6a 
“The  Little  Library:”  —  Pendennis  (W.  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

Three  Vols. ).  Methuen.  4A  6 d.  net. 

Violet’s  Victory  (“  The  Family  Story-teller  ”).  Wm.  Stevens,  ia 
Sainte-Nitouche  :  Roman  (Par  Georges  Beaume).  Paris  :  Flammarion. 
3fr.  50c. 

’Twixt  Devil  and  Deep  Sea  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson),  6a;  A  Honey¬ 
moon  in  Space  (George  Griffith),  6a;  The  New  Master  (Arnold 
Golsworthy),  3A  6 d.;  The  Master  Passion  (Bessie  ITatton),  6a 
Pearson. 

The  Day  of  Small  Things  (Mabel  Fry).  Unicorn  Press.  51-.  net. 

A  Bicycle  of  Cathay  (Frank  R.  Stockton).  Harpers.  6s. 

Adam  Bede  (George  Eliot).  John  Lane,  ia  6d.  net. 

Love  and  Honour  (M.  E.  Carr).  Smith,  Elder.  6a 
The  Banner  of  Saint  George  (M.  Bramston).  Duckworth.  3A  6 d. 
Two  Sides  of  a  Question  (May  Sinclair)  ;  The  Sin  of  Jasper  Standish 
(“Rita”);  That  Sweet  Enemy  (Katharine  Tynan).  Constable. 
6s.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  Gilsland  (Morice  Gerard).  Horace  Marshall.  3A  6 d. 
Veronica  Verdant  (Mina  Sandeman)  ;  The  Royal  Sisters  (Frank 
Mathew).  John  Long.  6a  each. 

Scoundrels  and  Go.  (Coulson  Kernahan).  Ward,  Lock.  3A  6 d. 

Le  Marquis  de  Tournoel  :  Roman  Contemporain  (Cinquieme  Edition. 

Par  Gaston  Routier).  Paris  :  ITenri  Daragon.  3U.  50c. 

Le  Droit  d’ Aimer  :  Comedie  en  trois  actes  en  prose  (Premier  mille. 
Par  Gaston  Routier).  Paris  :  Flenri  Daragon.  2fr. 

History. 

Handbook  of  the  Administrations  of  Great  Britain  during  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  1801-1900  (Francis  Culling  Carr-Gomm). 
Revised  Edition.  Smith,  Elder,  js.  6d. 

Princes  and  Prisoners  :  Studies  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  (Frantz 
Funck-Brentano.  Translated  by  George  Maidment).  Duckworth. 
6s. 

Natural  History  and  Science. 

A  Garden  of  Simples  (Martha  Bockee  Flint).  Nutt.  6a  net. 
Researches  on  the  Past  and  Present  History  of  the  Earth’s  Atmo¬ 
sphere  (Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Phipson).  Griffin.  2a  6 d. 

Theology. 

A  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  (Plerbert  Kelly.  Vol.  I  : — From 
29  to  324  A.D.),  31-.  6 d.  net;  In  Terra  Pax,  or  the  Primary 
Sayings  .of  Our  Lord  during  the  Great  Forty  Days  in  their  Rela¬ 
tion  to  the  Church  (Morris  Fuller),  6a  net.  Longmans. 

Richard  Hooker  on  Confession  and  Absolution  (Rev.  John  Harding). 
Charles  Murray.  2A  6 d. 

What  is  Christianity?  (Adolf  Harnack).  “Theological  Translation. 
Library.”  Williams  and  Norgate.  ioa  6 d.  net. 

Travel. 

Modern  Abyssinia  (A.  B.  Wylde).  Methuen.  15A 

Verse. 

Town  and  Country  Poems  (Arthur  E.  J.  Legge).  Nutt.  3.A  6d.  net. 
Heartsease  :  a  Cycle  of  Song.  Nutt.  2a  6 d.  net. 

The  Hidden  Servants  (Francesca  Alexander).  Nutt.  6a  net. 

Poems  (James  Thomson).  Walter  Scott.  2A 

Rose  Leaves  from  Philostratus,  &c.  (Percy  Osborn)  ;  The  Bacchante 
and  other  Poems  (Walter  Hogg)  ;  Vigil  and  Vision  (William  PI. 
Phelps.  3  vols. ).  Unicorn  Press.  2a  6d.  net^each. 

Miscellaneous. 

“  British  Regiments  in  War  and  Peace  :  ” — I.  The  Rifle  Brigade 
(Walter  Wood).  Grant  Richards.  3A  6 d. 

English  Catalogue,  The,  of  Books  for  1900  (64th  year  of  issue). 
Sampson  Low.  6s.  net. 

Egypt  and  the  Hinterland  (Frederic  Walter  Fuller).  Longmans. 
ioa  6 d.  net. 

Ephemera  Critica,  or  Plain  Truths  about  Current  Literature  (John 
Churton  Collins).  Constable.  7a  6 d. 

“Guild  Library,  The:” — Scottish  Cathedrals  and  Abbeys  (Rev.  D. 
Butler).  Black,  ia  6 d.  net. 

Hockey  Annual,  1900-1  (“  ‘  Ladies’  Field  ’  Handbooks ”).  Newnes. 

1  a  6 d.  net. 

League  of  Youth,  The;  Pillars  of  Society;  A  Doll’s  House  (Henrik 
Ibsen.  Edited  by  William  Archer.  3  vols.).  Walter  Scott. 
2s.  6 d.  each. 

Preceptors’  Book-keepiug,  The  (Thomas  Chalice  Jackson).  Clive. 

1  a  6  d. 

Regimental  Records  of  the  British  Army  (John  S.  Farmer).  Grant 
Richards,  ioa  6 d.  net. 
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Royalties  of  the  World  (Part  I. ).  Nevvnes.  6d.  net. 

Sartor  Resartus,  Heroes  and  Hero-worship,  Past  and  Present  (Thomas 
Carlyle).  Minerva  Library.  Ward,  Lock.  zs. 

Scott  Library,  The  : — Scots  Essayists  from  Stirling  to  Stevenson 
(Edited  by  Oliphant  Smeaton).  Walter  Scott,  is.  6d. 

“  Temple  Classics,  The  :  ’’—Essays  (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  2vols. ). 
DeDt.  ir.  6d.  net  each. 

“  Temple  Primers,  The  :  ” — Australia,  The  Commonwealth  and  New 
Zealand  (Arthur  W.  Jose)  ;  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology 
(Professor  H.  Steuding).  Dent.  is.  net  each. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry ;  or  Mounted  Infantry  ?  (Lancelot  Rolleston). 
Smith,  Elder,  ij.  6d 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  The  Fortnightly  Review, 
2 s.  6d.;  The  Monthly  Review,  zs.  6d.;  Blackwood’s  Magazine, 
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Comhill  Magazine,  u.;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  zs. ;  The 
School  World,  6d.;  The  Kensington  Magazine  (No.  I.),  6 d.;  The 
Windsor  Magazine,  6d. ;  Longman’s  Magazine,  6 d. ;  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  in;  Crampton’s  Magazine,  6 d.;  Cassier’s  Magazine 
(Library  Edition),  2s. ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6 d.;  The  Sunday 
Strand,  6d. ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6 d.;  The  Captain,  6d. ; 
The  Commomvealth  Pictorial,  ij.;  The  Literary  Era,  ioc. ;  The 
Universal  and  Ludgate  Magazine,  6d. 
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Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 
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ALONG  THE  EAST  COAST  OF 
AFRICA.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  Illustrations  drawn  by7  Jules 
Guerin,  G.  A.  Shipley,  and  F.  D. 
Steele  from  Photographs. 

THE  FATE  OF  FAUSTINA.— 
MORE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE 
AMATEUR  CRACKSMAN.  By 

E.  W.  Hornung.  Illustrations  by 

F.  C.  Y'ohn. 

A  BATTLE  AND  A  QUARREL. 

By  Frederick  Palmer. 

AMONG  THE  IMMIGRANTS.  By 
Arthur  Henry.  Illustrations  by 
Denman  Fink. 

THE  STAGE  REMINISCENCES 
OF  MRS.  GILBERT.— II.  By 
Anne  Hartley  Gilbert.  Edited 
by  Charlotte  M.  Martin.  {In 
three  parts.)  Illustrations. 

Price  Is.  Monthly. 


RUSSIA  OF  TO-DAY'.— V.  M.  DE 
WITTE  AND  THE  NEW 
ECONOMIC  REGIME.  By 
Henry  Norman,  M.P.  With  a 
Portrait  of  M.  de  Witte.  ( The  fifth 
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OUR  TWO  UNCLES.  By  Sydney 
Herman  Preston,  Author  of  “The 
Green  Pigs.”  Illustrations  by  H.  A. 
Linnell. 

THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF 
THE  MAP  (1825-1900).  By 
Joseph  Sohn.  With  comparative 
Maps  from  material  furnished  by  the 
Author. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  IN 
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Matthews. 
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SIEGE  OF  KUMASSI. 

By  LADY  HODGSON, 
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Demy  8vo.  profusely  illustrated,  price  21s. 
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ABYSSINIA, 
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AT  PRETORIA. 
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reading.” — Spectator. 

A  BACK  OF  SHAKINGS: 

ESSAYS  FROM  “THE  SPECTATOR,”  &c. 

By  FRANK  T.  BULLEN, 

Author  of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Cachalot.''  “  With  Christ  at  Sea,”  &c. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  price  6s.  [ March  6th. 

THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  6s.  NOVELS. 
A  Honeymoon  in  Space.  By  George  Griffith. 
The  Tapu  of  Banderah.  By  Louis  Becke  and 

Walter  Jeffery. 

Her  Master  Passion.  By  Bessie  Hatton. 

The  Strange  Wooing  of  Mary  Bowler.  By 

RICHARD  MARSH. 

’Twixt  Devil  and  Deep  Sea.  By  Mrs.  C.  N. 

WILLIAMSON. 

The  Invaders.  By  Louis  Tracy. 

The  New  Master.  By  Arnold  Golsworthy.  3s.  6d. 

C.  ARTHUR  PEARSON,  Limited,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


WELLS  GARS HER,  BARTON  k  CO/S 

NEW  AND  RECENT  WORKS. 


Already  the  Second  Edition  is  nearly  exhausted — a  Third  Edition  is  in 
the  press. 

SPIRITUAL  LETTERS  OF  THE  REV. 
J.  P.  F.  DAVIDSON, 

Late  Vicar  of  St.  Matthias’s,  Earl’s  Court. 

With  Short  Memoir  by  his  Son,  ARTHUR  F.  DAVIDSON. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  6s. 

“If  Keble’s  letters  take  a  wider  range,  those  of  Mr.  Davidson  meet  a  real  need 

at  the  present  day . Valuable  for  those  who  teach  and  for  those  who  are  taught.” 

Pilot . 

A  BOOK  OF  GREAT  INTEREST .  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  NEW 

CENTURY  PROBLEMS. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  tire  Lord  Bishop  of  DURHAM,  the  Revs.  Canon 
SCOTT  HOLLAND,  Canon  GORE,  Canon  BARNETT,  A.  CHANDLER, 
T.  C.  FRY,  A.  L.  LILLEY,  &e. 

With  a  Preface  and  Introduction  by  W.  J.  HOCKING,  Vicar  of  All  Saints’, 
Tufnell  Park.  Just  out.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2S.  6d. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAY'. 

NO  ROOM  TO  LIVE. 

By  GEORGE  HAW.  With  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER  BESAWT. 

Crown  8 vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

“  Everybody  should  read  this,  and  not  read  only,  but  keep  at  hand  for  reference.” 

Spectator. 

THE  SOCIAL  TEACHING  OF  THE 
LORD’S  PRAYER. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  W.  STUBBS,  Dean  of  Ely. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

“  One  is  glad  to  come  across  a  volume  like  this  that  is  made  up  of  ‘  sanctified 
common-sense  ’  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.” — Literary  World. 

RICHARD  ELWYN, 

Late  Master  of  Charterhouse  :  a  Brief  Memoir. 

By  the  Rev.  R.  PATTERSON,  M.A. 

Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

THY  KINGDOM  COME. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  LL0\D  WILLIAMS,  B.A.,  Author  of  “  Bearers  of  the  Lamp 
of  Grace,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

“  Striking,  forcible  appeals  for  more  men,  more  money,  and  more  faith — appeals 
sent  home  by  telling  anecdotes  and  fine  Christian  forbearance.” — Expository  2'imes. 

THE  TRANSVAAL  AS  A  MISSION 

FIELD. 

By  the  Rev.  EDWIN  FARMER,  Canon  of  Pretoria  Cathedral. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

“  Interesting  in  itself,  and  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  for  which 
the  author  has  worked  so  long.” — Guardian. 

WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.,  3  Paternoster  Buildings,  London,  E.C 
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THE  CIVIL  LIST.  By  Edmund  Robertson,  K.C.,  M.P. 

•CHURCH  REFORM.  WHY  NOT  BEGIN  WITH  THE  PARISH?  By 
the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
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THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  ENGLISH  PROVINCES.  By  Henry  Arthur 
Jones. 

IMPERIAL  CIVIL  SERVICE:  A  SUGGESTION  FROM  AUSTRALIA. 

By  Professor  Edward  E.  Morris. 

VERDI.  By  Edvard  Grieg. 

THE  BRITISH  WORKMAN  AND  HIS  COMPETITORS.  By  William 
Woodward,  A.R.  I.B.A. 
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C.  Witt. 
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3. — THE  EMPIRE  THAT  FOUND  HERSELF.  By  A.  W.  Jose. 

4. — THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  HOSPITALS  ENQUIRY.  By  the  Lord 

Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

s.— THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  YEOMANRY  —  SOME  SUGGESTIONS 
FROM  THE  FRONT.  By  Lt.-Col.  H.  Leroy-Lewis,  O.C.  15th  Batt. 
Imp.  Yeomanry. 

-  6.— IDEALS  IN  ARCHITECTURE.  By  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R.A.,  F.S.A. 

7. — THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  INVALID.  By  Mrs.  MacGeorge. 

8.  — AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.  By  A.  Maurice  Low 

9.  —  LUCY  LYTTELTON.  By  tt  e  Hon.  Maud  Lyttelton. 

10. — M.  BLOCH  AS  A  PROPHET.  By  Lt.-Col.  Maude,  late  R.E. 
n.— THE  STAGE  AS  A  PROFESSION.  By  W.  G.  Elliot. 

Jt2. — MOROCCO.  By  H.  E.  M.  Stutfield. 

13— GREATER  BRITAIN. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

MARCH,  1901. 

THE  MOST  POPULAR  PICTURES.  By  Rudolph  de  Cordova. 

STRANGE  STUDIES  FROM  LIFE.  L— THE  HOLOCAUST  OF  MANOR 
PLACE.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

A  RUSSIAN  GIRTON.  By  Alder  Anderson. 

LOTUS  :  A  TALE  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES.  By  Basil  Marnan. 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHA1R.-LXIV.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON.  By  H.  G.  W’ells. 

A  POTATO-PEELING  COMPETITION.  By  H.  G.  Holmes. 

BOBALONG.  By  John  Oxenham. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  DISASTER.  By  J.  G.  Robins,  F.R.G.S. 

SEA  STORIES.  Ill— JOHN  HALL,  MASTER  MARINER  AND  MIL¬ 
LIONAIRE.  By  John  Arthur  Barry. 

FUNNY  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES  IN  JAPAN.  By  Ludlow  Brownell. 
THE  FAMOUS  ACTRESSES  OF  EUROPE.  By  Arthur  Lewis. 

A  WILL  AND  A  WAY.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

THE  SEVEN-BANDED  AND  SEVEN-LOCKED  STEEL  BOX.  A  Fairy 
Tale  for  Children.  By  Charles  Smith  Cheltnam. 

CURIOSITIES. 


Price  2s.  6d.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  MARCH  Issue  of 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Contains  the  following  Articles : — 

SOUTH  AFRICA  : 

(1)  THE  SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  “CapeTown.” 

(2)  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  NATIVES.  By  J.  S.  Moffat. 

(3)  WITH  DE  WET.  By  P  Pienar. 

THE  CROWN  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION.  By  W.  T.  Stead. 

THE  TRAINING  COLLEGE  PROBLEM.  By  J.  H.  Yoxall,  M.P. 

THE  MAKING  AND  READING  OF  NEWSPAPERS.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
L.  Courtney. 

THE  STATESMANSHIP  OF  PAUL.  By  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

A  GERMAN  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  PESSIMISM.  By  Count  S.  C.  de 

Soissons. 

THE  SALT  CURE.  By  Mdlle.  Claire  de  Pratz. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY  OFFICER.  By  an  Army  Instructor. 
THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J. 
Lias. 

TRANSFORMATION.  By  the  Countess  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 

THE  COMPULSORY  PURCHASE  OF  IRISH  LAND.  By  His  Honour 
Judge  O'Connor  Morris. 

LOOTING  IN  CHINA.  By  John  Macdonell,  C.B. 

V.R.I.  By  Patrick  Geddes. 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers ,  or  of 

THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  £5^0  for  NIYliCI  S. 

HER  LATE  MAJESTY’S  TEACHERS.  W.  G.  Field. 

THE  GREATEST  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  LAND. 
TEACHERS  AND  PSYCHOLOGY.  J.  E.  Adamson. 
ANGLO-SAXON  EDUCATION.  Florence  A.  G.  Davidson. 
AN  OXFORD  LECTURER  ON  EDUCATION  IN  DUBLIN. 

A  LESSON  IN  GRAMMAR.  D.  Waterson. 

ON  TEACHING  TO  READ.  Edith  Tylee. 

Legislation  in  1901— Mr.  W.  Bousfield’s  Bill— Local 
and  Non-Local  Schools— Coopers  Hill  and  Lord  G. 
Hamilton— Modern  Languages  and  Responsions— 
Salaries  of  Headmasters— Crammers  and  Army 
Classes— Cape  Colony  and  the  War -Education  in 
Wales  — Registration  — Holiday  Courses— A  Tenure 
Case,  &e. 

TWO-GUINEA  LATIN  TRANSLATION  PRIZE  COMPETI¬ 
TION. 

EXTRA-PRIZE  COMPETITION. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  7ld. 


Offices:  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


MARCH  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  MARCH  : 


1.  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

2.  THE  COINAGE  OF  WORDS. 
By  Sir  Courtenay  Boyle,  K.C.B. 

3.  SOME  FRENCH  PRISONS  AND 
THEIR  INMATES.  By  Captain 
Eardley-Wilmot. 

4.  THE  SINNER  AND  THE  PRO¬ 
BLEM.  By  Eric  Parker.  Chaps. 
XV.-XVII1. 

.  A  SKETCH  FROM  MEMORY. 


6.  ROYAL  EDWARDS  (a.d.  goi- 
1901). 

7.  THE  PASSING  OF  THE 
QUEEN. 

8.  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.  By 
W.  A.  Atkinson. 

9.  A  PIONEER  OF  EMPIRE. 

10.  ON  THE  HIGH  VELDT.  By  a 
City  Imperial  Volunteer. 

11.  VICTORIA. 


London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


NEW  VOLUME  OP  MR.  S.  R.  GARDINER’S 
“  COMMONWEALTH.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  By  Samuel  Ravvson 
Gardiner,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Litt.D.  Cambridge, 
&c.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656.  With  6  Maps.  8vo.  21s. 


EGYPT  AND  THE  HINTERLAND.  By 

FREDERIC  WALTER  FULLER.  With  Frontispiece  and 
Map  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

***  This  work  contains  a  resume  of  the  political  question,  a  Coptic 
section,  a  complete  sketch  of  the  military  operations  ending  with  the 
death  of  the  Khalifa,  and  indications  of  the  excursion  route  to 
Khartum  by  the  Sudan  Military  Railway. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  FERDINAND,  DUKE 

OF  BRUNSWICK  :  an  Historical  Study,  1735-1S06.  By  Lord 

Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  With  Map  and  2  Portraits.  8vo. 

6s.  net.  [On  Monday  next. 

The  subject  of  this  study  is  the  famous  German  General  and 
Statesman.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Auerstddt  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  killed  at  Quatre 
Bras,  and  also  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  IV. 


THE  EUCHARISTIC  SACRIFICE  :  an  His¬ 
torical  and  Theological  Investigation  of  the  Sacrificial  Conception 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  the  Christian  Church.  By  the  Rev. 
Alfred  G.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Author  of  “Catholic  Faith  and  Practice,”  &c.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter,  Hon.  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  Warden  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Clewer. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  [On  Monday  next. 


VOLUME  FOR  1901. 

THE  ANNUAL  CHARITIES  REGISTER 

AND  DIGEST  :  being  a  Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or 
available  for  the  Metropolis,  together  with  a  Digest  of  Informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  Legal,  Voluntary,  and  other  Means  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of  Distress  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  an  Elaborate  Index.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  London.  8vo.  4s.  [On  Monday  next. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  RIDLEY. 

ANNE  MAINWARING. 

By  ALICE  RIDLEY, 

Author  of  “  The  Story  of  Aline.”  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  ‘  Anne  Mainwaring  ’  would  be  a  suitable  reply  to  that  oft-repeated 
question  :  Now,  tell  me  the  name  of  a  nice,  interesting,  new  novel.” 

Academy. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

No.  221.  MARCH  1901.  Svo.  price  6d. 


PHILIP  WELLBY’S  LIST 

6  HENRIETTA  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  W.C. 


INFERENCES  FROM  HAUNTED  HOUSES 

AND  HAUNTED  MEN.  By  the  Hon.  John  Harris.  Price  2s.  6d. 


THE  LIFE  AND  CONFESSION  OF 

ASENATH,  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  PENTEPHRES  OF  HELIOPOLIS. 
Prepared  by  Mary  Brodricic  from  Notes  supplied  by  the  late  Sir  Peter  Le. 
Page  Renouf.  Price  is.  6d.  net. 


NOTES  ON  THE  MARGINS :  Being  sug¬ 

gestions  of  Thought  and  Enquiry.  Five  Essays  by  Clifford  Harrison. 

I.  AN  ENQUIRY  INTO  MYSTICISM. 

II.  THE  ILLUSION  OF  REALISM. 

III.  THE  LINES  OF  COINCIDENCE. 

IV.  ARREST  OR  ADVANCE? 

V.  THE  LOST  RICHES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

CHEAPER  ISSUE.  Price  3s.  6d. 


JOSEPH  JOACHIM:  A  Biography  (1831- 

1899).  By  Professor  Andreas  Moser.  Translated  by  Lilia  Durham  (by 
permission  of  the  Author).  With  Portrait  by  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  and 
Thirteen  other  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  8vo.  LIMITED  EDITION.  15s. 
net. 

PRESS  NOTICES. 

“  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  translation  of  a  work  written  in  a  foreign  tongue  is  so 
completely  successful  as  the  version  by  Miss  Lida  Durham  of  Professor  Andreas 
Moser’s  biography  of  the  greatest  violinist  of  our  own  and  probably  of  any  other 

time . Apart  from  his  connection  with  such  ma  ters  as  Mendelssohn,  Schumann, 

Spohr,  Liszt,  Wagner,  and  Brahms,  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  condition  of 
things  prevalent  in  the  various  centres  of  music  in  which  Joachim  has  played  his 

part  at  different  times  in  a  way  which  was  previously  not  open  to  us . Evidently  a 

labour  of  love,  it  is  no  less  a  literary  success  than  a  discriminating  and  critical 
appreciation  of  a  towering  genius  and  a  noble  personality.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  The  value  of  such  a  life  and  of  such  an  example  to  the  art  of  his  time  is  hardly 
to  be  estimated  in  words.” — Westminster  Gazette. 

“  Biographies  of  living  persons  are  not  to  be  commended  as  a  rule . If  anything" 

could  reconcile  one  to  a  disputable  fashion,  it  would  be  such  a  case  as  this,  where  on 
the  one  side  are  genius  and  worth,  and  on  the  other  enthusiasm  tempered  with 
tact .  ” — .S' pecta  tor. 


PSYCHIC  PHILOSOPHY  as  the  FOUNDA¬ 
TION  OF  A  RELIGION  OF  NATURAL  LAW.  By  V.  C.  Desertis,. 
with  Introductory  Note  by  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
New  Edition.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Published  by  PHILIP  WELLBY,  6  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE :  an  Historical  Romance.  By  H.  C. 
Bailey.  Chapters  XII. -XIV. 

THE  1TRST  OF  1  HE  HUNDRED  DAYS.  By  Miss  Dempster. 
A  RIGLIT-AND-LEFT.  By  F.  Whishaw.  1 
CONCERNING  TOD  AND  PETER.  By  Mrs.  Darker. 
BACTERIA  AND  SALT.  By  Mrs.  Percy  Frankland. 

F\ ANDERS  WIDOW.  By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis 
Blundell).  Chapters  VI. -IX. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP.  By  Andrew  Lang. 
LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Gov’nor.” 

THE  HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBE  ADAMSON. 


Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

“A  r'!;Written  nOTJelJ  "  t  featurre  !s  ‘he  admirable  character  drawing.  Can 
deudedly  be  recommended  to  lovers  of  a  good  love  story  ."-Scotsman. 

humtrousTkl^sU-1^  C°“d . by  some 

The  Pbt  "  °rigina'  and  C>“ 

br°ad  h°neSt  hUm°Ur  Mr-  Adamson  is  quite  a  good 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO  LTD 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

The  Church  Review. 

THE  AHGIO-CATHQLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CO  NT  RIB  UTORS  INCL  UDE  : 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds- 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 


30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

O  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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ENGRAVINGS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELT-  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  March  4,  1901,  and  following  day,  at  1  o’clock 
-precisely,  ENGRAVINGS,  Drawings,  and  a  few  Oil  Paintings,  including  Etchings 
by  the  Old  Masters.  Engravings  in  mezzotint  and  stipple  by  masters  of  the 
English  school,  some  being  printed  in  colours,  including  portraits  and  fancy  subjects 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Hoppner,  Bartolozzi,  Cipriani,  Morland,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


A  RCHITECTURAL  EYESORES  ;  the  Wallace 

jLi L  Collection;  WALTER  CRANE — a  Hungarian  Appreciation;  OLD 
BRENTFORD  TOWN  (with  Illustrations).  See  the  ART  JOURNAL  for 
March,  price  is.  6d  ,  by  post,  is.  9d. 

Through  any  Bookseller,  or  direct  from  the  Publishers, 

H.  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  26  Ivy  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.  —  Entrance  Examination 

for  Scholarships,  JUNE  nth  and  12th,  1901.  Apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Tancocic,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 


MARLSSglOy&H  COLLEGE. 


T7OURTEEN  SCHOLARSHIPS,  varying  in  value 

Jl  from  ^80  to  a  year  (giving  immediate  admission),  will  be  competed  for 
in  JUNE  NEXT.  One  of  these  Scholarships  (£80)  is-confined  to  candidates  not 
yet  members  of  the  School ;  the  rest  are  open  to  members  of  the  School  and  others 
without  distinction.  Three  will  be  offered  for  proficiency  in  Mathematics.  Age  of 
candidates  from  n  to  15. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Leader,  The 
College,  Marlborough. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  ^80 
and  £20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  ^35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  ,£20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  £60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


MR.  ROBERT 

NEWMAN’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN’S  HALL, 

TO-DAY  at  3. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  OF  no. 
Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved);  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W. 

THE  MUSKETEER  CONCERT  PARTY, 

Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  WALLIS  &  CLAYTON, 

EVERY  AFTERNOON  at  3  o’clock. 

PORTHOS,  ARAMIS,  ATHOS,  DE  TREVILLE,  D'ARTAGNAN,  and 
BUCKINGHAM. 

Bertram  Wallis  and  Herbert  Clayton,  Reginald  Groome,  J.  W.  Ivemey, 
Gwillyn  Evans,  and  James  Blakeley. 

Programme  varied  daily. 

Seats  at  the  Hall  and  all  Libraries,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  and  is. 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  four),  17s.  6d.  and  10s. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.45. 
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MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  SL,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  i\L  ST5  CaS  C  S 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

SHOULD  READ  THE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE. 

THE  LEADING  SERVICE  JOURNAL  .  .  . 

...  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  gives  the  Best  and  Latest  News  of  all  Service  Matters  in  the 
most  readable  form.  Articles  by  Service  men. 

THE  FINEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING  TO  THE  WEALTHIER  CLASSES. 

Published  every  Saturday.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES;  3  YORK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


JL.iL  REVUE 

ET 

Irte'&r'o©  des 

Un  Num6ro  specimen  ( Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Num^ros  par  an. 

sur  demande.  ReVUE  DES  REVUES).  7? ichemcn x  illfys t res . 

XIIe  ANNEE. 

Pcit  de  mots ,  beaucoup  cTidees.  Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  cTidees. 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fp.  a  l’dtranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  q  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  tires)  011  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  righement  illustr£e.  . 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  <2s  gros 
volumes,  orn^s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc.  _  mrirTTr’ 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  <  ar  LA  hLVUb 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interess^ntes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  ”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus,  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation^  brillante  et  pre¬ 
ponderate  parmi  les  grandes  revues  frangaises  et  etrangeres  U- es  Debats)  ; 
LA  REVUE  publie  des  Studes  magistrates"  (Figaro)  ;  etc.  . 

La  Revue  parait  le  rer  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et.ne  publie  que  des  articles 
intdits  signes  par  la  /t  as  grands  noms  fran^ais  <- t  6tr  rngvvs» 

Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 
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QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLSBONE  ROAD,  LONDON,  M.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Patron— HER  MA TESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Vice-Patrons — H. R. H.  THE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES. 

I-I.R.H.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  YORK. 

President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 

Treasurer- ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee — TILE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,011  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4,500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Hospital  has  been  enlarged  and  anew  Nurses’  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and’ Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is.  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary. 


NORTH  LONDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  £18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500— 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.  Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers:  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


THE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

_L  S.W. —Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  life.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDINGTON",  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions , 

AND 

NOW  IN  GREAT  NEED  OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000, 
•while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  ordinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 

Over  40,000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Hospital. 


SEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY 

“DREADNOUGHT”  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital :  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  Whole  Maritime  World. 
Open  Dav  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


ORTH 


LONDON  HOSPITAL  FOR 

SUMPTION  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


CON- 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
■Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 

£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


WESTMINSTER 

S.W. — Instituted  1719. 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 
of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at  . . 


HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 

The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 

£14,000 


6,000 


Leaving  . .  . .  . .  _ . £8,000 

lo  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  M.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


HARROD’S  STORES. 


“SUBSTANTIAL  AND  IMPORTANT  INCREASE  IN  THE 

BUSINESS.” 


THE  eleventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

holders  of  Harrod’s  Stores,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  February  28th  at  the  Cadogan 
Rooms,  Basil  Street,  S.W.,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Alfred  J.  Newton,  Bart., 
Chairman  of  tire  company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  Sheald)  having  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting  and 
also  the  certificate  of  the  auditors,  the  Chairman  said  For  the  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison,  the  figures  of  last  year’s  balance-sheet,  which  embodied  a  period  of  13 
months,  have  been  reduced  by  one-twelfth,  so  as  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the 
figures  of  the  present  balance-sheet.  The  profit  and  loss  account  for  the  12  months 
ending  31st  January,  1901,  shows  an  increase  in  salaries  and  wages  of  no  less  than 
£8,299.  In  connection  with  that  matter,  he  mentioned  that  a  number 
of  the  employes  of  the  company  were  Reservists,  and  when  they  were 
ordered  to  the  front  the  company  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  seeing 
that  the  families  of  those  men  were  kept  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  were  when  the  bread-winner  was  at  home.  (Hear,  hear.)  During 
the  year  £854  interest  on  a  loan  which  was  repaid  on  January  31,  1900,  has 
been  saved.  The  total  expenses  amount  to  £171,655,  showing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  twelve  months  of  £13,264.  The  gross  profit  on  trading,  manufacturing 
and  miscellaneous  accounts  amounts  to  the  sum  of  £252,399,  an  increase  of  £15,607. 
(Applause.)  You  will  readily  understand  from  these  figures  that  the  volume  of 
business  transacted  by  the  company  has  very  largely  increased  when  compared 
with  the  previous  twelve  months.  Rents  received  and  receivable  amount  to  £1,011, 
or  £98  less  than  last  year,  and  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  company  now  occupying 
premises  which  had  been  previously  let.  The  net  receipts  from  Hans  Mansions 
amount  to  £4,742,  an  increase  of  £793  over  last  year.  Of  course,  last  year  the  whole 
of  the  flats  were  not  let  for  the  entire  year,  whereas  the  flats  have  been  occupied 
amd  let  for  the  entire  twelve  months  now  under  review.  Transfer  fees,  commission 
on  sales,  and  purchases  of  stocks  and  shares  stand  at  £513,  being  £255  less  than 
last  year,  and  the  explanation  of  that  is  that  there  has  been  considerably  less  move¬ 
ment  in  the  shares  of  the  company,  and  consequently  the  fees  receivable  on  the 
transfer  of  shares  have  been  very  considerably  reduced.  The  total  gross  profits 
for  the  year  were  increased  by  £16,048,  and  the  total  expenses  by  £13,264.  The 
capital  and  liabilities  make  a  total  of  £1,077,001  13s.  2d.  On  the  opposite  side,  as 
representing  that  substantial  sum,  there  are  in  the  first  instance,  property,  leases, 
and  goodwill,  as  per  last  account,  at  a  nominal  sum  of  £90,000  ;  and  it  is  of  course  a 
very  nominal  sum  indeed  having  regard  to  the  property,  leases  and  goodwill  which 
were  originally  acquired  some  twelve  years  ago.  The  fund  for  the  redemption  of 
leases  will  ultimately  provide  for  this  £90,000.  Having  pointed  out  various  other 
items  he  referred  to  stocks  on  hand.  They  are— General  £180,934,  and  sundry- 
stocks,  being  stationery,  packing  cases,  &c.,  £5,343,  making  the  total  amount  of 
stocks  £186,277,  a  reduction  compared  with  last  year  of  £13,306,  and  to  his  mind 
that  was  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the  balance-sheet,  and  one  on  which 
Mr.  Burbidge,  in  particular,  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated.  (Applause.)  The  directors  have  had  this  matter  constantly  before 
them  because,  although  the  company  carries  on  a  very  large  business,  the  Board 
have  viewed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  concern  the  continual  growth  of  stock. 
He  then  read  the  report  of  the  auditors,  which  the  Act  requires  them  to  make,  and 
turned  to  the  proposed  appropriation  of  profit.  He  referred  to  the  interim  dividends 
which  have  been  paid  and  the  reserve  fund  to  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
memorandum  of  association  ;  also  to  the  further  dividend  on  the  founders’ shares 
and  the  amount  carried  to  the  credit  of  ordinary  shares,  the  total  amounting  to 
£89,325.  They  carry  forward  £5,678.  That  is  a  distinctly  improved  position. 
After  paying  the  same  dividend  as  last  year  they  carry  forward  an  amount  of 
£3,365  in  excess  of  the  amount  carried  forward  last  year.  Of  course,  if  the  whole 
of  that  amount  had  been  divided,  it  would  have  enabled  the  directors  to  have  paid  a 
20  per  cent,  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  ;  but  having  regard  to  the  opinion 
expressed  by  shareholders  and  by  critics,  that  it  is  not  wise  or  prudent  to 
divide  right  up  to  the  hilt,  the  directors  have  preferred  to  carry  over 
this  sum  to  the  credit  of  the  ordinary  shares.  (Applause.)  The  reserve  will 
now  stand  at  the  very  substantial  sum  of  £267,548.  The  Chairman  con¬ 
cluded  :  Occasionally  the  question  is  asked,  ‘Why  is  not  your  reserve  invested 
in  Consols  ?  ’  Well,  I  think  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  reserve,  con¬ 
sisting  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money,  was  not  put  into  Consols,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  put  into  substantial  freehold  buildings,  which  certainly,  since  they  were 
built,  have  unquestionably  increased  in  value,  and  those  buildings  certainly  could 
not  be  put  up  to-day  for  anything  like  the  sum  which  they  have  cost  the  company. 
Therefore,  I  think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  reserve  fund  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  very  substantial  freehold  asset.  (Applause.)  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
is  any  other  matter  that  requires  explanation,  hut  if  any  shareholder  wishes  to  ask 
any  question,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  answer  it  before  submitting  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  for  your  approval.  I  will  now  move  :  ‘  That  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  dividends  therein  recommended  be 
paid.’  ”  (Applause.) 

Mr.  James  Bailey,  M.P.  :  I  have  very  much  pleasure  in  seconding  that  motion. 

The  Chairman  then  answered  numerous  shareholders’  questions,  and  the  meeting 
concluded  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


HARROD’S  STORES  FOUNDERS’  SHARES. 


The  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  Harrod’s  Stores 
Founders’  Shares  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  February  28th  at  the  Cadogan 
Rooms,  Basil  Street,  S.W.,  Sir  Alfred  J.  Newton,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  W.  Hart)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  :  The  accounts  are  very  simple  in  this  company.  \Ve  are  simply 
the  receivers  and  distributors  of  the  net  dividend  received  from  Harrod’s  Stores, 
Limited.  The  amount  of  that  dividend  for  the  year  was  £25,997  2s,  nd.,  income- 
tax  having  been  deducted.  We  paid  an  interim  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on 
1st  September  last,  and  we  now  propose  to  distribute  13  per  cent.,  making  18  per 
cent,  for  the  year,  carrying  forward  the  sum  of  £667  16s.  6d.  That  is  some  £87 
more  than  we  carried  forward  last  year.  He  moved  :  ‘  ‘  That  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  be  received  and  adopted,  and  that  the  dividend  therein  recommended  be 
paid.” 

Mr.  Bailey  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously; 
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A  SELECTION  FROM 

MESSRS.  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.’S  SPRING  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Edited  by  BEATA  FRANCIS  and  ELIZA  KEARY. 

THE  FRANCIS  LETTERS.  Being  Letters  of  the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Members 

of  his  Family.  With  an  Introductory  Note  on  the  Junius  Controversy,  by  C.  F.  Keary.  In  2  demy  8vo.  vols.  buckram  gilt  and  gilt  top. 
24s.  net,  with  Numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

By  HENRY  BROADHURST,  M.P. 

HENRY  BROADHURST,  M.P.  The  Story  of  his  Life  from  a  Stonemason’s  Bench  to 

the  Treasury  Bench.  Told  by  IIIMSELF.  With  an  Introduction  by  AUGUSTINE  BlRRELL,  K.C.  In  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt  and 
gilt  top,  with  Photogravure  Portrait.  16s. 

By  FITZGERALD  MOLLOY. 

THE  QUEEN’S  COMRADE  ;  or,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

In  2  demy  8vo.  vols.  cloth  gilt,  with  numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

THE  LOYE  OF  AN  UNCROWNED  QUEEN.  By  W.  H.  Wilkins.  In  i  large 

demy  8vo.  vol.  handsome  cloth  gilt,  10s.  6d.  net.  With  Illustrations. 

VOLUME  I.  OF 

THE  LIVING  RACES  OF  MANKIND.  In  2  handsome  vols.  cloth  gilt  and  gilt 

edges,  7s.  6d.  each  net,  and  in  leather  binding,  with  over  600  superb  Illustrations,  Photographed  from  Life. 

By  “THORMANBY.” 

KINGS  OF  THE  ROD,  RIFLE,  AND  GUN.  By  the  Author  of  “  Kings  of  the 

Hunting  Field,”  &c.  In  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  top,  with  32  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  printed  on  plate  paper,  24s.  net. 

By  the  late  SIR  BENJAMIN  WARD  RICHARDSON. 

DISCIPLES  OF  iESCULAPIUS.  Biographies  of  Leaders  of  Medicine,  with  a  Memoir 

of  the  Author  by  his  Daughter.  In  2  demy  8vo.  vols.  cloth  gilt,  with  48  Portraits  and  Illustrations,  36s. 

By  LEWIS  MELVILLE. 

THACKERAY’S  STRAY  PAPERS.  Collected  and  arranged  by  the  Author  of  “  The 

Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.”  In  large  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  500  pages,  with  numerous  Illustrations,  including  some 
of  Thackeray’s  own  Drawings,  6s. 

A  New  Volume  of  The  Second  French  Empire  Series.  By  IMBERT  DE  SAINT-AMAND. 
NAPOLEON  III.  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OF  HIS  POWER.  In  Crown  8vo.  cloth. 

gilt,  with  Portraits,  6s. 

THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.  Compiled  by  E.  G.  Harmer.. 

Printed  in  Two  Colours.  In  handsome  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  with  numerous  Portraits,  3s.  6d. 

POEMS.  By  Lord  Tfnnyson.  Edited  by  Alfred  H.  Miles.  In  paper,  is.  In  cloth  gilt,. 

2s.  (Vol.  I.  of  “The  Poets  for  the  People.”) 


HUTCHINSON’S 

By  SARAH  GRAND. 

BABS  THE  IMPOSSIBLE. 

By  FRANKFORT  MOORE. 

ACCORDING  TO  PLATO. 

By  WM.  LE  QUEUX. 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Tuesday  was  a  disastrous  day  for  the  dignity  of  the 
“  mother  of  Parliaments,”  as  was  the  whole  week  for 
the  pretensions  of  parliamentarism  in  general.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  there  was  the  ignoble  debate  into 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Wolseley's  personal 
antipathy  infused  a  bitterness  happily  unusual  in  the 
Gilded  Chamber.  In  the  House  of  Commons  there  was 
the  scene  when  nine  Irish  members  were  dragged 
out  one  after  the  other  by  the  policemen  and  officials 
of  the  House — a  loathly  exhibition  necessarily  pro¬ 
voking  indignation  and  contempt  for  a  party  that 
forces  the  Speaker  into  action  intensely  painful  to 
him  but  indifferent  to  pachydermatous  individuals  who 
organise  resistance  to  the  will  of  the  House.  There 
have  been  fights  this  week  in  the  Austrian  Reichsrath, 
but  for  these  the  parties  concerned  have  had  the  grace 
to  express  their  repentance  and  shame.  M.  Deschanel 
has  had  to  call  in  troops  to  turn  out  from  the  French 
Chamber  M.  Firmin  Faure,  an  Anti-Semite  who  stuck 
to  the  tribune  as  the  Irish  members  stuck  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Truly,  representative  government  is  a 
good  school  for  manners.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Chinese  ambassadors  were  present  at  all  these  Western 
exhibitions  that  they  may  teach  their  barbaric  country¬ 
men  what  politeness  means. 

Mr.  Balfour  was  quite  in  his  best  vein  and  temper  on 
Thursday  night,  when  he  introduced  his  amendment  to 
the  standing  order,  providing  suspension  for  the 
remainder  of  the  session  as  punishment  for  members 
who  refuse  to  comply  with  the  Speaker’s  directions 
except  under  duress.  His  fine  self-restraint  and 
polished  courtesy  were  never  more  in  request.  It  is 
largely  due  to  these  qualities  in  the  Leader  of  the  House 
that  an  all-night  sitting  in  a  highly  charged  atmosphere 
did  not  result  in  further  “  incidents  ”  and"“  scenes.”  Mr. 
John  Redmond,  too,  made  a  most  remarkable  speech, 
which,  if  not  exactly  calm,  was  not  the  less  true 
oratory.  Fairness  compels  the  admission  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  be  calm.  The 
House  did  not  appreciate  Lord  Hugh  Cecil’s  very 
thoughtful  and  striking  contribution  to  the  debate  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  a  kind  of  speech  the  Lower 
House  simply  is  not  competent  to  judge.  It  went  far 
beyond  the  mere  topics  of  the  moment— which  are  all 


the  House  of  Commons  is  ever  able  to  take  an  interest 
in.  Finally  at  5.30  on  Friday  morning  Mr.  Balfour’s 
proposal  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  213. 

It  was  the  Duke  of  Bedford  who  on  Monday  in  the 
House  of  Lords  raised  the  question  of  the  present 
system  of  military  administration  at  (he  War  Office. 
The  debate  however  was  really  inaugurated  by  the 
long  speech  of  Lord  Wolseley  who  attacked  the  system 
of  administration  of  the  army  by  the  civilian  Secretary 
of  State  introduced  in  1895,  and  advocated  a  return  to 
that  of  1888  from  when,  according  to  Lord  Wolseley, 
the  army  steadily  improved  till  1895  but  then  began 
to  deteriorate.  Lord  Wolseley  described  himself  as 
having  “honestly  tried”  the  system  under  which  he 
had  worked  for  five  years  and  had  found  it  wanting 
and  a  source  of  danger  “  to  the  people  of  this  realm.” 
This  breakdown  was  not  due  to  bad  personal  relations 
between  himself  and  Lord  Lansdowne.  Parliamentary 
exigencies  of  ministries  prevented  the  real  defects 
becoming  known  to  the  public  and  money  absolutely 
necessary  was  not  found  for  economic  reasons.  There¬ 
fore  it  behoved  Parliament  to  devise  some  plan  whereby 
the  public  might  judge  between  the  politicians  and  the 
experts. 

Lord  Lansdowne  in  reply  defined  the  issue  as  being 
whether  the  responsibility  for  all  the  enormous  and 
various  work  of  the  War  Office  has  again  to  be 
centralised  in  the  Commander  in-Chief.  Were  the 
great  experts  of  the  War  Office  to  be  released  from 
their  responsibility  for  the  advice  given  by  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  State?  Was  the  Secretary  of  State  again 
to  be  denied  his  right  to  obtain  expert  advice  at  first 
hand  from  these  officials  ?  The  previous  system  had 
been  universally  condemned  and  this  led  to  the 
Hartington  Commission  which  recommended  the  new 
system,  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  enabled 
to  get  the  advice  of  experts  at  first  hand.  Lord 
Lansdowne  declared  that  Lord  Wolseley  whatever  his 
wishes  may  have  been  did  not  give  the  system  a  fair 
trial  :  and  if  he  had  been  a  little  more  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  his  great  opportunities,  he  would  not 
have  made  his  complaints.  He  gave  a  number  of 
instances  in  illustration.  Thus  if  Lord  Wolseley  had 
given  more  attention  to  that  part  of  the  Regulations 
which  require  him  to  prepare  schemes  of  offensive  and 
defensive  operations,  Ladysmith  might  not  have  been 
occupied  as  a  suitable  military  station  before  the  war: 
and  the  Government  might  have  been  warned  that 
more  than  one  army  corps  would  be  required  to 
subjugate  the  two  Republics. 
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The  debate  was  resumed  on  Tuesday  and  Lord 
Northbrook,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Rosebery 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  took  part  in  it.  Lord 
Northbrook  and  several  other  Peers  condemned  the 
personal  attack  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne  on  Lord 
Wolseley.  Lord  Rosebery  was  amongst  them  but  he 
satirically,  in  very  much  the  same  way  as  subsequently 
Lord  Salisbury,  objected  to  Lord  Wolseley’s  reference 
to  “public  opinion”  as  arbitrator  between  the  ex¬ 
perts  and  the  politicians.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  Lord  Salisbury  both  contended,  on  the  point  as  to 
personal  attack  on  Lord  Wolseley,  that  when  the 
question  was  whether  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  the 
powers  and  responsibility  he  ought  to  have,  it  was 
relevant  to  show  that  a  .wide  range  of  most  important 
duties,  clearly  belonging  to  the  office,  had  not  been 
exercised  apparently  through  misconception  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  office  by  its  holder.  That  was  meant  to 
answer  Lord  Rosebery’s  point  that  the  question  was 
not  whether  Lord  Wolseley  was  a  good  Commander- 
in-Chief  or  not.  Lord  Salisbury  belittled  the  whole 
controversy,  pointing  out  that  no  reconstitution  of 
Orders  in  Council  could  evade  the  fact  that  consti¬ 
tutionally  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  be  controlled 
in  the  last  resort  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  as 
the  representative  of  Parliament,  and  that  military  pro¬ 
blems  could  not  be  left  to  be  solved  solely  by  military 
men  as  had  lately  been  claimed. 

Lord  Kimberley’s  illness  is  very  disquieting.  It  has 
been  sufficient  to  cause  his  absence  from  the  House 
of  Lords  ever  since  the  opening  of  Parliament.  This 
is  a  loss  to  the  debates  in  that  House  which  will  be  best 
appreciated  by  those  who  are  aware  how  much  of 
their  usefulness  and  business-like  character  is  due  to 
the  wide  experience,  sane  common  sense,  and  courtesy 
which  are  Lord  Kimberley’s  personal  characteristics. 
On  Tuesday  his  quiet  qualities  were  sorely  missed.  In 
his  absence  Lord  Spencer  is  acting  as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Lord  Kimberley  has  not  the  rhetoric 
brilliancy  of  Lord  Rosebery  ;  but  he  inspires  confi¬ 
dence. 

The  Army  Estimates  for  1901-2  including  war  ser¬ 
vices  and  the  ordinary  services  amount  to  £87,915,000. 
For  1900-1  the  amount  was  £88,999,400.  In  this  latter 
year  the  war  services  were  £4,506,700  less  than  those 
for  the  preceding  year  :  but  the  small  difference  in  the 
total  estimate  between  the  two  years  is  accounted  for 
by  the  increase  of  the  ordinary  estimates  for  1901-2  by 
a  sum  of  ,£5,422,300.  The  amount  for  war  services  in 
South  Africa  for  the  preceding  year  was  £61,266,700  : 
for  1901-2  it  is  estimated  at  £58,070,000.  The  latter 
estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  present  financial  year  the  field  force 
in  South  Africa  will  be  maintained  at  full  strength  and 
that  a  gradual  diminution  will  subsequently  take  place. 
For  China  the  amount  for  1900- 1  was  ,£3, 450, 000  :  for 
1 901-2  £2, 160,000.  The  addition  of  over  £4,000,000 
to  the  ordinary  estimates  is  caused  by  certain  permanent 
additions  to  the  Army  for  which  £1,912,000  is  put 
down  and  other  temporary  increases  of  over  £2,000,000. 
Explanation  of  all  these  such  as  the  new  Mediterranean 
and  other  “  garrison  ”  battalions  and  measures  affecting 
the  Militia  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  will  be  dealt  with 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Army  Estimates. 

The  news  published  at  the  end  of  last  week  that 
Botha  had  surrendered  to  Lord  Kitchener  had  this  much 
foundation  in  fact  that  communications  had  been  opened. 
The  two  met,  according  to  news  received  on  Friday 
evening,  on  27  February.  This  fact  alone  makes  it 
certain  that  the  Boers,  with  the  exception  of  a  not 
large  residuum  of  irreconcilables,  are  reaching  the 
limit  of  endurance.  In  fthe  meantime,  while  communi¬ 
cations  are  in  progress,  engagements  from  many  parts 
of  the  large  area  of  warfare  are  reported.  To  the  west 
of  Pretoria  Delarey  has  made  a  vigorous  attack  on 
Lichtenburg,  which  has  been  successfully  repulsed, 
but  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  two  gallant  officers 
in  the  fighting.  General  Babington  has  unearthed  two 
guns  and  some  ammunition  near  Krugersdorp  and 
General  Dartnell  has  captured  a  Hotchkiss  and  fifty 
prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Transvaal.  De  Wet  after  his 


clever  escape  across  the  Orange  River  is  moving 
towards  the  north  of  Philippolis  and  has  a  momentary 
respite.  For  the  time  he  is  no  nearer  capture  than 
before,  but  he  has  suffered  a  loss  which  in  the  end  must 
be  fatal.  His  successes  depend  entirely  on  a  continuous 
supply  of  horses  and  now  that  the  country  has  been 
denuded  he  can  no  longer  afford  the  huge  sacrifices 
necessitated  by  the  rapidity  of  his  marches. 

For  the  present  there  is  almost  complete  cessation  of 
news  from  China.  There  are  reports  of  the  intended 
return  of  the  Court  to  Peking  but  there  are  also  reports 
that  the  Legation  defences  which  seem  to  threaten  the 
palace  itself,  and  the  seizure  by  several  of  the  Powers 
of  various  Chinese  public  buildings,  will  be  put  forward 
as  excuses  for  the  Court  declining  to  return.  In  regard 
to  Manchuria  England,  Japan,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy 
and  the  United  States  have  addressed  remonstrances 
to  China — not  Russia — against  the  inadvisability  of 
conducting  negotiations  with  any  Power  tending  to 
impair  China’s  sovereignty  over  any  portion  of  her 
territory.  None  of  the  Powers  is  under  any  delusion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  arrangement  with  China.  The 
description  of  it  in  a  German  paper  is  that  the  trans¬ 
action  is  the  same  as  when  in  the  division  of  a  bankrupt 
estate  the  debtor  makes  a  preferential  arrangement 
with  one  of  the  creditors.  We  might  add  that  such  an 
arrangement  is  often  described  by  the  additional  epithet 
of  fraudulent. 

On  Thursday  a  Parliamentary  paper  was  issued  con¬ 
taining  a  despatch  from  Sir  Charles  Scott,  our  am¬ 
bassador  at  S.  Petersburg,  containing  an  account  of  an 
explanation  by  Count  Lamsdorff  of  the  Manchurian 
agreement.  Sir  Charles  Scott  had  not  sought  the 
explanation  in  a  technical  sense  of  that  word  but  we 
may  suppose  he  had  been  met  by  Count  Lamsdorff  with 
an  equal  desire  on  his  part  that  a  statement  should 
be  made  of  the  facts.  This  is  simply  a  denial  of 
a  permanent  occupation  and  the  assertion  that 
the  difficulty  of  fixing  a  date  for  evacuation  is  the  same 
as  that  the  Allies  feel  at  Peking.  What  was  sought 
was  an  effective  guarantee  against  the  recurrence  of 
attacks  on  the  frontier  and  the  destruction  of  railways  ; 
but  no  actual  or  virtual  protectorate  over  Manchuria  or 
acquisition  of  territory  was  intended.  When  the 
evacuation  was  accomplished  there  would  be  a  guarantee 
which  might  be  the  subject  of  conversation  at  Peking. 
One  item  does  not  appear  however  to  be  “explained.” 
What  was  said  about  those  commercial  privileges  for 
Russia  from  which  all  other  Powers  are  to  be  excluded  ? 

Lord  Curzon  has  courageously  attempted  the  solution 
of  yet  another  problem  that  has  long  troubled  the 
governments  and  the  officials  of  India  from  the 
Viceroy  down.  It  has  always  been  a  reproach  against 
the  Indian  administration  that  it  is  choked  by  exces¬ 
sive  writing  and  enfeebled  by  tabular  statements.  The 
time  and  energy  of  its  officers  are  wasted  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  endless  reports  and  statistics,  which  serve 
little  useful  purpose,  to  the  detriment  of  real  practical 
work.  As  an  incidental  evil,  advancement  and  honour 
fall  to  the  clever  penman  who  can  write  up  himself  as 
well  as  his  subject,  while  the  man  of  action  goes 
unrewarded.  Everyone  has  deplored  the  mischief  but 
no  one  yet  has  been  able  to  redress  it.  Very  many 
remedies  have  been  suggested  but  none  has  been 
seriously  attempted.  At  last  it  appears  the  pruning 
knife  is  to  be  vigorously  applied.  Periodical  reports 
are  to  be  mercilessly  cut  down,  statistics  abridged  and 
the  cacoethes  scribendi  in  all  quarters,  even  the  hal¬ 
lowed  secretariat,  sternly  repressed.  The  reform  is 
welcome  but  a  little  scepticism  about  its  permanent 
success  is  permissible  at  this  stage.  The  craving  for 
information  at  headquarters  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
Unless  the  governments  in  India  and  at  home  are 
content  to  know  less  about  every  detail,  and  to  delegate 
some  of  their  omniscience  as  well  as  some  of  their 
authority,  there  is  but  faint  hope  of  any  effective  decen¬ 
tralisation. 

Royal  visits  to  the  colonies  are  of  such  infrequent 
occurrence  that  it  is  a  pity,  when  they  are  undertaken, 
they  should  be  the  occasion  of  heartburning  and  dis- 
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satisfaction.  In  arranging-  the  tour  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  who  start  next  week  for  the 
Antipodes  to  inaugurate  the  first  Federal  Parliament, 
either  too  much  or  too  little  has  been  attempted.  They 
are  to  go  to  Australia  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  to 
Canada  by  way  of  the  Cape.  Islands  like  Ceylon, 
Mauritius  and  Newfoundland  will  be  taken  en  route, 
but  the  western  half  of  Canada  will  not  be  visited. 
The  precise  grounds  on  which  it  is  deemed  impossible 
to  gratify  the  loyal  wishes  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the 
Dominion  are  not  very  clear  to  the  non-official  mind. 
A  great  deal  has  been  heard  in  the  last  few  years  of  the 
“  All  Red  Route,”  and  it  would  not  have  been  a  problem 
of  insuperable  difficulty  so  to  arrange  the  Royal  tour 
that  it  should  be  an  object-lesson  in  the  reality  of  that 
route.  If  it  is  important — and  we  agree  it  is — that 
their  Royal  Highnesses  should  touch  the  Cape,  they 
might  go  to  South  Africa  after  leaving  Canada. 
It  would  take  little  or  no  longer  to  do  that  than  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  from  the  Cape  to  Canada  and  recross 
It  on  the  return  to  England.  The  Government  appear 
to  be  throwing  away  a  chance  of  gratifying  the  views 
of  Canadians  who  have  at  least  as  much  claim  on  our 
gratitude  as  the  Australians. 

The  United  States  have  inaugurated  their  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage  of  the  world  as  an  imperial  power 
with  one  of  those  prodigious  processions  in  which 
American  politicians  delight.  The  show  however  was 
marred  by  the  singular  ineptitude  of  the  Senate  in 
refusing  to  the  envoys  of  foreign  States  the  position 
in  the  celebration  which  is  accorded  to  them  on 
similar  occasions  in  all  civilised  countries.  The 
President  may  be  exonerated  from  any  part  in  this 
mean  and  petty  discourtesy.  The  Senate  seems  to  be 
sharing  in  the  general  degeneration  of  Parliamentary 
institutions  throughout  the  world.  With  a  strong 
President,  whose  party  has  a  majority  in  that  body, 
these  exhibitions  would  be  sternly  repressed.  But 
every  step  in  his  career  has  shown  more  and  more 
clearly  that  Mr.  McKinley  is  not  strong,  consequently 
the  Senate  encroaches  more  and  more.  His  inaugural 
address  contained  literally  nothing  that  could  be 
accepted  as  a  declaration  of  policy.  There  was  no  light 
on  the  Philippine  imbroglio  or  the  Cuban  constitution 
unless  a  hackneyed  quotation  from  Tennyson  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  policy.  It  is  true  we  are 
told  that  Cuba  and  the  United  States  are  to  become 
“fast  friends.”  This  bodes  ill  for  Cuban  independence 
which  is  clearly  a  political  impossibility.  That  is  why 
the  encouragement  given  to  the  idea  by  the  United 
States  has  been  so  fatuous  as  well  as  dishonest. 

Count  von  Bulow  has  made  another  of  those  adroit 
speeches  to  the  Reichstag  in  which  he  attempts  to 
satisfy  every  opposed  political  party  that  it  is  the  object 
of  his  special  solicitude.  The  subject  on  this  occasion 
was  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  England  and  its 
political  significance  :  Dr.  Schadler  and  others  of  the 
Centre  and  Conservative  parties  being  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  change  of  ruler  in  England  implied  any 
change  in  the  relations  of  Germany  to  England  and 
thereby  in  Germany’s  relations  to  Russia.  One  special 
source  of  grievance  was  the  grant  of  the  Order  of  the 
Black  Eagle  to  Lord  Roberts.  This  has  shocked  the 
friends  of  the  Boers  and  Dr.  Schadler’s  argument  was 
that  all  this  was  tending  to  isolate  Germany  on  the 
Continent.  But  what  would  Dr.  Schadler  have  ?  He 
admits  that  improvement  in  the  friendship  of  Great 
Britain  would  be  desirable  and  that  everyone  knew 
that  Great  Britain  now  seemed  to  be  the  only  Power  on 
which  they  could  rely  in  China. 

Count  von  Billow’s  reply  was  exactly  what  we  might 
expect.  .  It  was  a  platonic  declaration  of  desire  for 
friendship  with  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  and 
that  the  change  in  the  occupancy  of  the  Throne  involved 
no  change  in  the  relations  between  Germany  and 
England.  They  who  hoped  that  this  change  would 
unfavourably  affect  Anglo-German  relations  would  be 
disappointed,  very  happily  for  the  two  countries  and 
for  the  general  tranquillity.  The  explanation  that  the 
conferring  of  the  Order  on  Lord  Roberts  had  no  political 
significance  was  received  with  expressions  of  dissent. 
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It  is  almost  inconceivable  but  Count  von  Bulow  had 
gravely  to  argue  that  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  England 
and  the  refusal  to  meet  Mr.  Kruger  were  part  of  the 
same  Anglophilism  to  which  the  nation  was  being  com¬ 
mitted  against  its  will.  And  then  very  deftly  came  the 
announcement  that  the  Russian  attacks  on  him  for  the 
Tariff  Bill  would  not  alter  his  intention  to  place  higher 
duties  on  Russian  imports.  That  was  for  his  powerful 
Protectionist  friends  who  are  profuse  in  declarations  of 
friendship  to  Russia  but  will  fight  a  tariff  war  with  her 
&  outrance.  It  suits  their  selfish  policy  to  ignore  the 
danger  of  offending  Russia  while  they  think  to  make 
it  up  with  her  by  ultra  hostility  of  sentiment  towards 
Great  Britain. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  it  is  a  striking  fact  that 
there  should  be  such  an  array  of  distinguished  men 
who  are  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  the  Coopers  Hill  matter.  At  a  meeting 
held  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons  a  day  or  two  ago,  convened  by  Sir  William 
Anson,  members  of  all  political  parties,  including  Mr. 
Haldane  for  the  Liberal  Imperialists,  and  representatives 
of  all  the  universities  either  by  their  presence  or  by 
letters  testified  to  the  dissatisfaction  that  exists  with 
the  manner  in  which  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  dealt 
with  this  subject.  It  is  impossible  that  the  matter 
can  be  allowed  to  rest  where  it  is.  There  should  be  an 
inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  direction 
and  teaching  of  the  college  and  if  this  is  refused  by 
Lord  George  Hamilton,  parliamentary  action  should 
either  force  the  Government  into  granting  the  inquiry  or 
into  shirking  it  by  taking  up  the  poor  position  that 
they  would  regard  such  action  as  equivalent  to  moving 
a  vote  of  censure. 

The  London  County  Council  election  resulted  in  an 
almost  clean  sweep  for  the  Radicals.  The  only  parties 
that  have  cause  for  real  thankfulness  at  this  result  are 
the  water  companies,  to  whom  the  Progressive  victory 
means  a  new  lease  of  life.  Had  the  Conservatives  won, 
legislation  on  the  line  of  the  Royal  Commission’s  report 
would  inevitably  have  followed  in  a  year  or  two  at  longest, . 
when  the  companies  would  have  been  superseded  by  a. 
Water  Board  representing  the  community  inhabiting 
the  area  from  which  the  water  supply  is  drawn — an 
arrangement  which  commends  itself  to  every  capable 
municipal  politician  who  happens  also  to  be  honest. 
The  Progressives  do  not  want  the  water  question  settled, 
since,  as  long  as  the  sore  remains  open,  they  can  turn 
it  to  account  for  party  purposes.  They  want  the  water 
companies  to  live  so  that  they  may  go  on  abusing  them. 
The  companies  on  their  side  play  up  to  the  Progressives 
well,  putting  out  regulations  on  which  they  do  not 
mean  to  insist,  but  which  will  be  unpopular  enough  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  companies’  ostensible  opponents, 
who,  they  know,  can  never  act  in  harmony  with  the 
present  Government,  the  only  power  that  can  bring  the 
companies  to  an  end.  The  Progressive  success  gives 
the  Government  just  the  excuse  they  desired  for 
shelving  the  water  question.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  a 
secret  that  certain  members  of  the  Government  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  Conservatives  might  not  win. 

There  is  something  as  poor  as  characteristic  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Unionist  press,  headed  by  the 
“Times,”  howled  down  the  Moderates  and  discovered 
that  they  had  always  been  blunderers  and  failures 
because  they  were  beaten  at  the  polls  on  Saturday. 
We  have  frequently  pointed  out  what  we  considered 
shortcomings  in  the  County  Council  Conservatives  at 
the  time  when  these  shortcomings  were  visible  in  what 
they  did,  and  more  often  left  undone,  in  the  Council 
itself.  But  we  entirely  decline  to  accept  unsuccess  at 
an  election  as  a  test  of  any  kind  of  merit  but  that  of  the 
wirepuller.  This  Review  has  consistently  given  closer 
attention  to  municipal  matters  than  nine  Unionist 
journals  out  of  ten,  and  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
attribute  the  Conservative  defeat  of  Saturday  last  to 
any  particular  demerits  of  the  party  at  the  moment. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  is  simply  that  the  London 
public  has  made  up  its  mind  in  favour  of  an  active  and 
constructive  Council  and  takes  the  Progressives  at 
their  name  and  at  their  crie  .  That  hawker,  it  is 
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argued,  must  have  the  most  to  sell  who  cries  the 
loudest. 

_  Everyone  who  in  any  way  has  been  personally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  can  but  feel  pleasure 
at  his  appointment  to  the  Metropolitan  See.  Whom  one 
likes  one  likes  to  see  in  high  places,  where  the  charm  of 
their  personality  can  tell  to  the  uttermost.  Personality 
is  the  real  point  about  Dr,  Winnington  Ingram  ;  and  in 
none  is  personality  a  more  indispensable  gift  than  in 
the  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Ingram  is  a  bold  man  to 
take  up  Mandell  Creighton’s  staff.  Only  a  compelling 
sense  of  duty  could  make  a  comparatively  young  man, 
whose  career  has  so  far  been  one  long  success,  face  the 
well-nigh  impossible  test  of  the  Bishopric  of  London. 
Dr.  Ingram  knows  very  well  that  he  is  embarking  on  a 
sea  of  troubles.  All  honour  to  him  that  he  is  not  afraid 
to  put  out.  Our  view  of  his  future  will  best  be  un¬ 
derstood  by  our  saying  that  we  have  no  fear  for  him 
except  that  he  may  prove  too  popular. 

When  the  action  for  libel  against  the  “  Daily 
Chronicle”  by  a  firm  of  meat  preservers  resulted  in 
a  verdict  of  ^1,900  against  that  newspaper,  we  said 
that  these  damages  were  excessive.  The  firm  had 
failed  to  recover  the  price  of  certain  potted  meats 
supplied  to  a  customer  and  the  “Chronicle”  com¬ 
mented  in  a  “  leaderette,”  one  phrase  of  which  was  held 
to  be  libellous.  It  is  no  use  disputing  this  opinion  of 
the  jury  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  another  jury 
might  hold  that  it  did  not  necessarily  bear  the  meaning 
the  plaintiff  put  on  it.  The  matter  was  so  important 
in  the  public  interest  that  it  was  not  at  any  rate  a  case 
for  vindictive  damages  in  exercise  of  the  perfectly 
proper  control  that  juries  should  have  over  newspapers. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  taken 
this  view  as  to  excessive  damages  and  has  ordered  a 
new  trial  unless  the  plaintiff  will  consent  to  a  verdict 
for  £s°o. 

The  superstition  as  to  the  obligation  on  the  Bank  of 
England  to  pay  its  banknotes  to  holders  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  does  not  stand  the  test  of  the  case  of  Westley 
Richards  against  the  Bank.  It  appears  that  the  Bank 
had  paid  one  of  the  ^100  notes  stolen  from  Parr’s 
Bank  to  a  bookmaker  who  had  obtained  them  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  betting  debt  at  Newmarket,  that  transaction 
having  been  found  to  be  honest.  In  Richards’  case  the 
question  raised  was  whether  he  had  also  obtained  them 
from  Goss  the  actual  thief  honestly.  The  jury  found 
that  the  plaintiff  had  made  bets  dishonestly  with  Goss, 
who  was  as  thoroughly  stupid  as  criminals  often  are 
and  that  one  of  the  notes  had  even  been  obtained  by 
the  three-card  trick.  But  Mr.  Justice  Phillimore  went 
a  step  further  than  this  and  said  that  in  any  case,  even 
if  the  notes  had  been  obtained  honestly,  he  should  have 
given  judgment  for  the  Bank  because  Richards  had  not 
given  valuable  consideration  for  it.  This  is  applying  to 
banknotes  the  ordinary  law  as  to  bills  of  exchange 
generally. 

The  Stock  markets  have  been  uninteresting  during 
the  week,  American  rails  fluctuating  with  stale  rumours 
of  dear  money  and  a  hitch  in  the  steel  deal,  and  South 
African  mines  hanging  on  the  negotiations  with  Botha. 
Kaffirs  were  decidedly  strong  up  to  Friday,  but  Mr. 
Balfour’s  answer  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
on  Thursday  was  read  by  many  to  mean  that  communi¬ 
cations  had  been  broken  off,  and  prices  slipped  back. 
Rand  mines  reacted  to  41-J-J,  and  Goldfields  and 
East  Rands  to  7^.  Chartered  shares,  which  are  not 
affected  directly  by  the  politics  of  the  Transvaal, 
remained  steady  at  3^.  Although  the  period  of  divi¬ 
dend  announcements  in  New  York  is  approaching, 
Yankees  have  hung  fire  in  a  disappointing  manner. 
Why  for  instance  a  stock  like  Erie  Preference,  with  a 
4  per  cent,  dividend  practically  assured,  should  remain 
below  67  must  puzzle  the  ordinary  calculator.  West 
Australians  and  West  Africans  continue  dull,  though 
people  who  like  speculation  in  mines  are  putting  their 
money  on  the  “Jungle”  horse,  or  rather  horses,  for 
there  are  many  favourites  in  this  market,  such  as  Fanti 
Consols  and  Sekondi  and  Tarkwas,  for  which  a  bril¬ 
liant  future  is  predicted.  Home  Rails  continue  the 
even  tenor  of  their  way.  Consols  closed  at  g6 }  2 . 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  AND  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE. 

ORD  WOLSELEY  is  entirely  to  blame  for  raising 
the  premature  and  therefore  incomplete  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  question,  which  involves  constitutional 
and  administrative  issues  of  vital  importance  to  the 
nation.  We  advisedly  blame  Lord  Wolseley  for  this 
indiscretion,  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  obviously  dis¬ 
charged  the  familiar  function  of  “bonnet”  to  the 
late  Commander-in-Chief.  But  consider  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  inopportune  circumstances  in  which  Lord 
Wolseley  chose  to  change  the  Olympian  serenity  of  the 
House  of  Lords  into  the  animation  of  what  Lord 
Rosebery  termed  “a  cockpit.”  The  Government 
has  promised  to  institute  a  full  inquiry  upon  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  war  into  the  organisation  of  the  War 
Office  and  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  recently  appointed  a  committee,  of 
which  Mr.  Clinton  Dawkins  is  the  chairman,  to  report 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  War  Office.  Mr.  Brodrick 
is  on  the  eve  of  communicating  to  Parliament  his  pro¬ 
posals  for  Army  Reform.  And  this  is  the  moment 
which  Lord  Wolseley  selects  to  suggest  to  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  as  an  ex-guardsman,  that  he  should 
“ask  for  information”  as  to  the  relations  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  himself  to  deliver  an  elaborately  prepared  attack 
upon  the  system  which  he  has  administered  for  five 
years  !  The  result  was  not  edifying.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  felt  himself  obliged  to 
defend  the  system,  which  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
he  had  administered,  by  telling  England  and  the  world 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  failed  to  discharge 
his  duties,  and  he  particularised  two  crucial  instances 
in  connexion  with  the  South  African  war.  Had  Lord 
Wolseley  properly  appreciated  the  powers  and  duties 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  1895,  ex¬ 
plained  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  had  he  been  resolved  to  dis¬ 
charge  them,  he  would  have  pointed  out  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  that  Ladysmith  was  not  a  proper  military 
centre,  and  he  would  have  warned  the  Government 
that  one  army  corps  was  not  sufficient  to  wage  a 
war  which  has  necessitated  the  employment  of  seven 
army  corps.  Here  we  think  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
was  guilty  of  as  grave  a  mistake  in  his  defence  as 
Lord  Wolseley  in  his  attack.  We  make  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  fact  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  for  the  past 
year  been  ignorantly  attacked  by  the  press,  and 
has  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  criticism  which  he 
evidently  thinks  ought  to  have  been  aimed  at 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  But  that  is  one  of  the 
penalties  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  place  and  of  the 
system  which  he  was  defending.  The  Secretary  of 
State  cannot  have  it  both  ways  :  he  cannot  wield 
the  power  and  escape  the  censure.  The  petulance, 
we  had  almost  said  the  vindictiveness,  which  Lord 
Lansdowne  showed  in  giving  it  back  to  the  man  whom 
he  regards  as  responsible  for  all  that  he  has  had  to  bear 
since  the  war  broke  out  was  quite  unworthy  of  his 
high  office  and  reputation.  Lord  Lansdowne  ought  to 
have  deprecated  the  discussion  as  premature,  defended 
in  general  terms  the  Order  in  Council,  and,  if  he  must 
have  made  the  suggestion  at  all,  hinted  in  only  the 
vaguest  way  that  Lord  Wolseley  had  failed  to 
appreciate  its  purport.  This  would  have  been  digni¬ 
fied  and  effective.  By  his  ungenerous  allusions  to 
Ladysmith  and  the  one  army  corps  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  particularised  two  very  serious  charges  of  derelic¬ 
tion  of  duty  against  the  late  Commander-in-Chief  at  a 
time  and  in  a  manner  which  precluded  their  proof  or 
refutation.  These  charges  will  of  course  have  to  be 
examined  by  the  light  of  documents  and  oral  evidence, 
and  in  the  meantime  we  must  suspend  judgment.  We 
should  not  however  allow  the  irritation  excited  by  an. 
ill-timed  and  incomplete  discussion  to  obscure  the  great 
claims  which  Lord  Wolseley  has  upon  the  gratitude  of 
the  nation  as  a  military  administrator.  We  owe  our 
present  army  to  the  short  service  system,  and  we 
owe  the  short  service  system  to  Lord  Wolseley. 

Passing  gladly  from  the  personal  question,  the  issues 
to  be  examined,  though  far  from  simple,  though 
indeed  highly  complicated,  are  happily  defined  with 
clearness.  The  relations  between  the  military  and  civil 
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heads  of  the  Army  have  long  exercised  the  minds  of 
soldiers  and  statesmen.  Two  recent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  adjust  those  relations  in  conformity  with 
the  growing  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  growing  power 
of  Parliament.  Formerly  the  Army  was  regarded  as 
the  special  preserve  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  The  extension  of  the  franchise  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Empire  have  changed  all  that,  and  it  is 
well  that  military  men  should  grasp  the  fact,  put  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  his  terse  way,  that  as  Parliament  pays  the 
Army  so  will  Parliament  govern  the  Army.  In  1S88,  while 
retaining  the  veto  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  it  was  decided  to  centralise  all  consulta¬ 
tive  and  administrative  functions  in  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  He  was  made  the  sole  military  expert  adviser  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  only  and  necessary  conduit- 
pipe  through  which  expert  opinions  on  all  military 
matters  were  allowed  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Minister. 
It  followed  that  the  Commander-in-L  hief  was  alone  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  all  the  departments 
of  Army  administration,  the  arming,  equipment,  pro¬ 
visioning,  mobilisation,  training,  and  discipline  of  the 
troops.  The  Commander-in-Chief  under  this  system 
was  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  it  is  this  system  which 
Lord  Wolseley  recommends.  In  1895,  as  the  result  oi 
the  Hartington  Commission,  it  was  decided  by  Order  in 
Council  to  decentralise  by  relieving  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  a  multiplicity  of  duties,  which  it  was  thought 
beyond  the  power  of  one  man  to  fulfil,  and  by  making 
the  heads  of  the  great  departments,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  Quarter-Master  General,  Inspector-General  ot 
Fortifications,  Director-General  of  Ordnance,  and 
Director-General  of  Army  Intelligence,  directly  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief  remained  a  general  overseer,  a 
member  of  the  Army  Board  and  the  War  Office 
Council,  and  responsible  in  a  general,  though  certainly 
an  inadequately  defined  way,  for  the  training,  discipline, 
and  mobilisation  of  the  regular  army  and  auxiliary 
forces,  and  for  preparing  schemes  of  offence  and  defence 
in  time  of  war.  This  is  the  system  administered  and 
attacked  by  Lord  Wolseley,  and  defended  by  Lord 
Lansdowne.  The  Order  in  Council  rnay,  and  we  think, 
does  require  amendment,  in  the  direction  of  greater 
precision  or  enlargement  of  duties,  though  we  agree 
with  Lord  Salisbury  that  it  is  not  the  machine  but  the 
men  that  matter.  We  have  before  now  admitted  that, 
apart  from  political  conditions,  the  old  position  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  might  be  best  for  military 
purposes  ;  but  seeing  that  Parliamentary  rule  of  the 
Army  is  (it  may  be  to  our  hurt)  one  of  the  very  fibres 
of  the  British  Constitution,  we  unhesitatingly  prefer  with 
Lord  Lansdowne  the  system  of  1895  to  that  of  1888.  The 
Prime  Minister  with  the  genial  cynicism  of  a  layman  can¬ 
not  see  what  difference  it  makes  whether  a  report  or 
a  proposal  goes  first  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  then 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  whether  the  process  is 
reversed,  and  the  soldier  passes  it  on  to  the  civilian. 
We  can  see  the  difference,  and  we  understand  Lord 
Wolseley’s  complaint  that  he  is  not  master  of  the 
Headquarters  Staff.  The  late  Commander-in-Chief 
objects  to  what  he  calls  his  subordinate  experts 
reporting  to  anybody  but  himself,  he  is  jealous  of 
their  direct  access  to  his  superior,  the  Minister  of 
State.  We  appreciate  the  point,  and  can  under¬ 
stand  that  military  men  feel  strongly  about  it.  But 
we  agree  with  Lord  Lansdowne  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  receive  the 
advice  of  his  experts  at  first  and  not  at  second 
hand.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  anything  disrespect¬ 
ful  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  distributed  pro¬ 
motion  with  an  impartiality  that  won  him  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  affection  of  the  Army.  But  we  cannot  con¬ 
template  with  equanimity  the  idea  of  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  or  a  soldier  of  his  type,  being  the  sole 
expert  adviser  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  and  having  to 
transmit  expert  opinions  upon  branches  of  military 
business  with  which  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted.  It 
is  difficult  enough  to  repeat  a  plain  tale  about  ordinary 
facts  with  accuracy  :  the  difficulty  of  reporting  and  com¬ 
menting  on  a  technical  opinion  about  an  unfamiliar  sub¬ 
ject  is  insuperable.  His  Royal  Highness  was  of  course 
only  a  type  :  there  are  many  other  generals  of  similar 
sxperience  and  ability  who  might  become  Commander- 
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in-Chief.  Those  who  know  anything  of  the  Army  will 
endorse  Lord  Lansdowne’s  second  argument,  that  the 
expert  heads  of  departments  are  more  likely  to  give 
their  advice  fully  and  freely  to  the  civilian  minister  than 
to  the  Commander-in  Chief. 

The  most  damaging  point  scored  by  Lord  Wolseley 
was  his  allegation  that  he  had  made  many  demands 
for  the  national  defence,  which  had  been  refused 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  financial  or  political 
grounds.  What  were  these  demands,  and  when 
were  they  made  ?  Lord  Lansdowne  replies  that  Lord; 
Wolseley  did  not  indeed  get  all  that  he  asked,  but 
that  he  appeared  satisfied  with  what  he  did  get.  If, 
as  Lord  Wolseley  now  says,  his  full  demands  were 
essential,  why  did  he  not  resign  when  they  were 
refused  ?  He  would  then  have  unmuzzled  himself, 
and  taken  the  public  into  his  confidence.  Some 
measure  of  Lord  Wolseley’s  practical  wisdom  may 
be  discovered  by  his  proposal  that  when  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  of  State  differ, 
“the  public”  is  to  be  appealed  to  as  umpire.  This 
suggestion  was  gravely  dismissed  by  Lord  Spencer  as 
“  impossible,”  and  ridiculed  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  his 
best  vein  of  satire.  The  two  questions  now  remain¬ 
ing  for  decision  are  :  is  the  system  of  dual  control 
arranged  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  1895  the  best 
practicable  method  of  governing  the  Army  ?  And  did 
Lord  Wolseley  understand  his  duties  and  discharge 
them  efficiently  ? 

THE  IRISH  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

OSSIBLY  it  may  strike  a  reader  that  “The  Irish 
out  of  the  House  ”  would  be  a  more  wholesome 
text  for  a  homily  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  we  have 
no  intention  at  all  of  scolding  the  ejected  members. 
Very  likely  at  this  moment  the  cooling  effect  of  outer 
darkness  is  producing  the  moral  remorse  for  evil-doing 
which  is  so  often  felt  simultaneously  with  the  incon¬ 
veniences  of  evil-doing’s  results.  Such  repentant  process 
is  never  helped  by  the  moraliser’s  advice,  which  rather 
provokes  a  further  exhibition  of  naughty  temper.  We 
would  rather  see  the  better  points  in  the  Irish 
members,  for  they  have  good  points  ;  not  to  say  that 
they  are  at  all  the  kind  ot  being  hymned  in  a  poem  of 
Coventry  Patmore,  which  the  rhythm  of  this  article’s 
superscription  somewhat  recalls. 

But  what  an  impossible  people  these  Irish  are  ! 
How  one  loves  them  and  loathes  them  in  the  same 
moment  !  They  most  suggest  that  fascinating  and  yet 
appalling  type,  the  young  girl  who,  endowed  with  nearly 
every  attraction,  every  now  and  then  does  something 
awful.  She  is  her  own  and  all  her  well-bred  friends’ 
despair.  Loved  infinitely  more  than  her  quite  correct 
critics,  more  attractive  than  her  blameless  girl  friends, 
she  yet  has  to  spend  much  time  in  the  tribulation  of 
outer  darkness,  and  the  burden  of  her  sorrow  is  never 
sung  to  its  close.  What  are  we  to  do  with  her  ?  is  the 
problem  of  her  friends  and  relations’  lives.  She  cannot 
be  taken  to  this  place  and  that,  where  justly  she  should 
and  would  shine  as  the  most  brilliant  figure,  for  fear  of 
an  outbreak  in  word  or  deed.  And  a  safer,  and  far 
inferior,  person  is  taken  instead.  So  it  goes  on,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  saddest  features  of  civilised  social  life 
that  these  brilliant  but  impossible  creatures  literally  do 
fall  back  into  the  second  rank  behind  those  who,  in  the 
homely  adage,  are  “  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  them.” 
The  explanation  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  moral 
obliquity  ;  it  is  mere  “impossibility,”  which  is  punished 
far  more  heavily  than  vice. 

Such  people  always  remind  us  of  the  Irish  as  a 
nation.  No  one,  not  even  the  dullest  and  most  fault¬ 
lessly  “Anglo-Saxon”  of  Englishmen,  can  resist  the 
fascination  of  the  Irish  in  their  own  country.  No 
person  of  any  intellectual  discrimination  can  help 
seeing  that  the  average  Irishman  and  Irish  woman 
are  cleverer  than  the  average  Englishman.  He  must 
also  recognise  the  great  distinction  of  the  Irish 
record  proportionately  to  their  numbers.  In  the  field, 
in  oratory,  in  word  and  deed,  how  brilliant  !  And 
what  would  not  one  forgive  a  people  whose  peasantry 
can  talk  grammatical  English,  and  manage  their 
h’s  with  a  felicity  that  suggests  in  its  contrast  the 
terrible  struggles  of  some  of  the  rich  English  knights? 
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Such  a  people  one  must  surely  welcome  everywhere 
— and  no  sooner  are  they  welcomed  than  they  are 
sure  to  do  something  that  staggers  us,  something 
you  cannot  conceive  any  decent  person  doing.  And 
in  that  all  Irishmen  seem  to  be  alike  ;  differences 
of  race,  church,  occupation  all  go  down  before 
the  national  failing  of  impossibility.  Last  autumn 
we  had  the  Unionist  Irish,  principally  Protestant  and 
largely  landlords,  turning  against  one  of  themselves, 
the  one  real  statesman  Ireland  now  possesses,  in  order 
to  let  in  a  Nationalist.  Then  there  are  the  professors  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  accomplished  scholars  and 
brilliant  men,  always  opposing  higher  education  for 
Irish  Catholics  !  Nationalist  Ireland  again,  in  no  way 
deficient  in  the  country’s  peculiar  charms  and  in 
many  prominent  moral  qualities  standing  far  higher 
than  England,  from  time  to  time  shocks  the  world 
with  some  revolting,  cold-blooded  crime,  “  political 
crime,”  as  they  themselves  insist.  There  is  the  pity 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  sporadic  outburst  of  passion 
to  which  the  individuals  of  every  people  are  liable  ;  it 
is  somehow  connected  with  national  character  ;  it  is 
a  national  trait.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  Irish 
members  necessarily  impress  a  critic  with  their  ability 
and  power  of  speech.  It  is  well  known  that  long  and 
close  fighting  with  them  left  on  Mr.  Balfour  a  deep 
impression  of  their  abilities.  And  then,  just  as  one  is 
getting  over  prejudice  against  them,  comes  the  dis¬ 
graceful  and  disgusting  scene  of  Wednesday  night ! 
How  can  such  outrage  be  forgiven  ?  How  can  this 
country  put  up  with  men  whose  presence  in  the  House 
is  liable  at  any  moment  to  bring  our  public  institutions 
into  contempt?  “That  is  their  object.”  Perhaps; 
and  does  not  that  show  that  they  are  impossible?  The 
stateman  does  not  aim  at  an  institution’s  reform  by 
making  it  ridiculous  by  his  own  action  ;  the  trick  is 
too  patent  ;  it  discloses  no  defect  in  the  institution  but 
a  great  defect  in  the  individual.  It  suggests  getting 
rid  of  him  who  abuses  it  and  not  of  that  which  he 
abuses. 

The  Nationalists  will  do  well  to  consider  the  change 
in  the  people’s  temper.  The  want  of  courtesy,  to  use 
a  very  mild  term,  shown  by  some  of  them  on  the 
-occasion  of  Queen  Victoria’s  death,  their  anti-English 
attitude  in  the  matter  of  the  Boer  war,  has  put  them 
profoundly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  great  majority  of 
the  British  people.  It  is  not  at  all  as  it  was  in  the 
years  from  1885-1892.  There  was  a  chance  then  of 
wearying  a  people  who  were  divided  from  the  Irish 
Nationalists  on  only  political  grounds  into  acquiescence 
in  Home  Rule  rather  than  endure  the  eternal  wrangles 
and  obstruction  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Parnell  did  not 
dllow  English  feeling  to  be  outraged  by  such  in¬ 
decencies  as  marked  Tuesday  night.  But  in  their 
present  temper  the  people  of  England  are  more  likely 
to  insist  on  ending  these  scandals  by  getting  rid  of 
the  Irish  members  than  by  giving  them  Home  Rule. 
Anger  the  English  people  too  much  and  constitu¬ 
tional  technicalities  will  not  stand  in  their  way. 
Certainly  the  whole  people  cordially  endorses  Mr. 
Balfour’s  severer  measure,  and  most  of  them  would 
have  liked  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  to  carry  imprisonment  as 
well.  For  ourselves  we  do  not  believe  that  the  Irish 
members,  even  Tuesday’s  performers,  are  as  bad  as 
they  appear  ;  but  the  average  Englishman  believes 
them  to  be  worse.  We  want  the  Nationalists  to  render 
themselves  at  least  possible,  for  a  House  of  Commons 
'unimpeachably  and  unrelievedly  “  Anglo-Saxon”  would 
be  even  duller  than  it  is. 


THE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

"THE  figures  of  the  Army  Estimates  seem  to  have 
appalled  some  of  the  newspapers  by  their  vast¬ 
ness.  We  are  not  appalled  although  we  may  own  to 
p  sense  of  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction.  The 
estimated  total  for  the  incoming  year  is  ^87,915,000, 
and  that  is  a  colossal  sum,  but  we  are  engaged  in  one 
<?f  the  greatest  struggles  of  the  last  100  years,  and 
-£58)230,000  is  on  account  of  the  South  African  cam¬ 
paign.  Part  of  that  sum  may  be  recouped  from  South 
African  sources,  and  ultimately  the  expenditure  may 


well  prove  to  be  justified  by  results.  In  any  case  wTe 
were  fighting  this  time  last  year  for  our  very  existence 
as  a  Great  Power,  and  the  cost  must  cheerfully  be 
faced  as  inevitable.  Still  the  normal  peace  Estimates 
now  come  to  about  ^27,000,000,  as  against  about 
^24,000,000  in  1899-1900.  We  naturally  turn  in¬ 
quisitively  to  seek  what  we  are  to  have  in  exchange. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  England  and  not  India  is  for 
the  future  to  pay  for  the  garrison  of  Aden  as  well  as  for 
the  transport  of  troops  to  and  from  our  Indian  Empire. 
We  are  to  have  garrison  reserve  battalions  from  men 
raised  by  the  Royal  Reserve  of  last  year.  Here  we 
have  an  innovation,  and  possibly  a  wise  one,  if  it  is  to 
foreshadow  an  elastic  system  of  service  for  the  soldier. 
In  a  volunteer  army  you  must  provide  for  all  tastes, 
and  spread  your  net  to  catch  all  sorts  of  birds. 
It  may  suit  one  man  to  soldier  with  the  colours 
for  two  or  three  years,  another  may  prefer  to  stay 
on  for  seven,  a  third  may  prolong  his  term  for 
as  long  as  he  is  physically  fit.  We  must  study  the 
public  taste  and  alter  our  conditions  accordingly. 
What  however  we  must  not  forget  is  that  statistics 
will  show  that  there  are  only  a  certain  number  of  men 
who  will  in  the  ordinary  course  enlist,  that  the  average 
for  a  given  number  of  years  will  not  greatly  vary,  and 
that  if  we  have  more  men  with  the  colours  or  in 
garrisons  we  have  fewer  in  that  portion  of  the  civilian 
population  which  constitutes  the  reserve.  To  take 
men  from  one  category  and  place  them  in  another 
does  not  increase  your  fighting  force  any  more  than 
it  adds  to  your  capital  to  change  your  money  from  one 
pocket  to  another. 

Then  we  are  to  have  a  Militia  reserve  of  50,000  men 
the  value  of  which  will  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
interests  of  the  Militia  may  have  been  considered  in  its 
creation.  Without  details  before  us  we  can  express  no 
confident  opinion.  Higher  pay  and  additional  bounties 
are  however  to  be  voted  for  the  Militia,  and  we  may 
therefore  hope  that  the  efficiency  of  this  most  essential 
portion  of  our  national  defences  is  to  be  enhanced. 
With  the  new  reserve  we  shall  have  in  future  a  Militia 
of  180,000  men.  Such  a  force  really  efficient,  with  a 
reserve  which  would  exist  only  for  its  own  support  and 
sustenance  and  not  to  be  utilised  for  the  regular 
battalions,  would  be  a  valuable  asset.  In  the  absence 
of  further  information  we  can  only  trust  that  the 
provision  of  officers  for  this  force  has  not  been 
overlooked,  and  that  the  inducements  offered  will 
be  sufficient  to  attract  recruits.  The  Yeomanry 
also  is  to  have  increased  pay,  its  numbers  are  to 
be  added  to  and  its  training  to  be  such  as  to 
render  its  members  efficient  soldiers.  Here  again 
we  must  pause  for  more  details,  before  we  indulge  in 
any  congratulation  or  satisfaction.  Speaking  with 
the  fullest  sense  of  responsibility,  and  cordially  admit¬ 
ting  the  great  services  which  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  has 
rendered  and  is  rendering  us  in  South  Africa,  we  must 
yet  maintain  that  as  cavalry,  for  service  in  England  more 
especially,  Yeomanry  regiments  are  at  present  of  very 
doubtful  value.  The  |faudy  trappings  of  an  hussar, 
egret  plumes  and  flying  jackets,  are  attractive  to 
officers,  and  furnish  an  excellent  costume  for  a  fancy 
dress  ball,  or  give  confidence  to  the  mover  of  the 
Address.  But  shock  tactics  and  dangling  sabres, 
whatever  value  their  admirers  may  claim  for  them  in 
the  fenceless  fields  of  the  Continent,  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  out  of  place  amid  the  hedgerows  and  hop-fields, 
wire  fences,  and  market  gardens  of  our  island.  If  our 
Yeomanry  is  to  justify  the  expense  of  its  existence  it 
must  become  a  force  of  mounted  infantry,  dressed,  and 
equipped,  and  trained  to  fight  on  foot.  A  mounted  in¬ 
fantry  man  can  scout  and  carry  messages  as  well  as  a 
cavalry  trooper,  while  he  can  work  on  foot  and  shoot 
infinitely  better,  and  England,  where  the  Yeomanry- 
may  one  day  have  to  show  its  worth,  is  a  country 
eminently  adapted  for  infantry  but  not  for  cavalry  work. 
But  cavalry  uniforms  attract  recruits,  Yeomanry  officers 
are  largely  drawn  from  ex-cavalry  men,  and  the  change 
we  foreshadow  will  be  unpopular,  and  may  mean  a 
difficulty  in  finding  food  for  powder.  Until  therefore 
we  know  more  we  are  content  to  show  that  attainment 
of  efficiency  may  be  a  less  simple  matter  than  voting 
money  to  provide  it. 

Our  Volunteer  forces  are  likewise  to  be  reinforced  by 
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an  addition  of  110,000  men.  The  increased  numbers, 
with  increased  efficiency,  which  we  are  of  course  also 
promised,  may  be  forthcoming',  although  we  may  with¬ 
out  cynicism  point  out  that  a  Volunteer  joins  a  corps 
to  combine  amusement  with  instruction.  He  gets 
a  pleasant  outing  every  now  and  then  with  a  pleasant 
set  of  companions,  and  he  manages  to  obtain  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  by  fitting  in  with  his  social  or  business  engage¬ 
ments  some  sixty  attendances  of  one  hour  each  spread 
over  a  period  of  two  years.  You  can  make  a  very 
good  soldier  for  any  arm  of  the  service  in  two  years 
(despite  what  has  been  asserted  to  the  contrary),  if  you 
have  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  man  at  your 
disposal.  The  Germans  do  it.  But  the  training  of  a 
German  soldier  during  his  two  years  with  the  colours 
is  most  drastic  and  exacting.  He  works  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  and  is  forced  through  the  same  sort 
of  physical  preparation  that  an  athlete  has  to  undergo. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  is  to  one  of  our  Volunteers 
what  a  professional  is  to  an  amateur.  But  the  com¬ 
parison  is  not  complete.  He  is  led  by  highly  trained 
officers,  more  scientific,  more  deeply  versed  in  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  profession  than  are  those  who  command 
our  regulars.  However  far  individual  zeal,  intelligence, 
courage,  or  loyalty  may  go  to  redress  the  inferiority  of 
our  Volunteer’s  military  training,  it  will  be  absolutely 
impossible  under  the  present  system  to  counterbalance 
his  hopeless  disadvantages  due  to  bad  leadership. 
Our  Volunteers  are  at  present  merely  “men  with 
muskets.”  Under  such  conditions  whether  there  are 
to  be  a  hundred  thousand  more  or  less  of  them  will 
make  but  little  difference  to  our  national  security.  The 
real  need  of  the  Volunteers  is  officers.  Until  some 
arrangements  are  devised  to  provide  them  with  officers, 
we  need  expect  little  more  efficiency,  however  many 
names  may  be  added  to  the  muster  rolls  of  a  congeries 
of  individuals. 

In  saying  so  much  we  by  no  means  desire  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  value  of  the  Volunteers  or  deride  their  most 
disinterested  efforts  to  take  their  place  in  the  defence 
of  the  Empire.  We  admire  the  spirit  which  animates 
those  efforts  and  we  should  wish  to  draw  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  good  work  which  is  now  being  done  by  the 
Volunteer  companies  in  South  Africa.  The  C.I.V.,  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry,  and  the  various  Colonial  corps 
have  each  a  separate  entity,  receive  their  especial  credit, 
and  have  their  deeds  recorded  expressly  for  their  own 
separate  benefit  and  glorification.  It  is  not  so  with  the 
ordinary  Volunteer  companies.  Merged  in  the  regular 
battalions  to  which  they  are  attached,  they  have  no 
distinctive  ray  of  story  to  gild  their  record.  Their 
good  work  often  goes  to  the  credit  of  the  Regulars, 
it  is  unobtrusive,  and  occasionally  unacknowledged. 
None  the  less  ungrudgingly  is  it  given,  and  genially 
with  a  sense  of  esprit  de  corps  and  patriotism  which  is 
beyond  praise.  On  many  a  lonely  kopje,  on  many  a 
dull  post  on  the  line  of  communication  the  Volunteer 
companies  as  amateurs  are  now  sharing  and  have 
shared  for  well  nigh  a  twelvemonth  the  weariness  of  a 
protracted  war  with  their  brethren  who  as  professionals 
were  prepared  for  active  service  abroad  when  they 
“  took  the  shilling.”  Let  there  be  more  such  men  by 
all  means  ;  but  legislate  for  officers  too. 

Our  uneasiness  at  the  Army  Estimates  is  due  to  the 
ultimate  demand  for  more  men,  commissioned  or  other¬ 
wise,  which  increased  responsibilities  call  for.  So  far 
we  have  spoken  only  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  but  our 
anxiety  is  even  more  for  the  Regulars.  The  estimates 
say  nothing  of  an  increased  wage  for  the  soldier,  nor 
of  any  suggested  attractions  to  the  colours.  We  are 
for  the  future  to  have  a  regular  army  of  220,000  men. 
Ten  years  ago  it  numbered  but  153,000.  Ten  years 

ago  the  recruiting  problem  was  unsolved,  will  it  be 

any  easier  of  solution  in  the  future  ?  Our  field 

artillery  was  below  its  strength  before  the  war,  and  to 
attract  men  to  our  .  batteries  baffled  all  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  our  recruiting  officers.  Since  then  we 
have  almost  doubled  our  strength  in  field  artillery, 
or  rather  we  have  done  so  on  paper.  We  have 

still  to  find  men  to  work  the  guns  of  the  batteries 
labelled  with  three  figures  which  have  been  tacked  on 
to  the  eighties  of  two  years  ago.  When  the  war  is 
over  the  reserve  men  will  seek  their  homes,  and  who 
will  take  their  place  ?  The  same  problem  faces  us  in 
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the  case  of  the  cavalry  and  infantry.  There  are 
battalions  in  South  Africa  of  whom  fully  three-fourths 
belong  to  the  Reserve.  When  their  places  are 
filled  up,  and  the  annual  drain  to  the  Reserve  has 
to  be  supplied,  woeful  indeed  will  be  the  faces  of  the 
men  with  ribbons  in  their  caps.  It  is  on  thoughts  such 
as  these  that  we  cannot  help  dwelling  with  some  mis¬ 
giving,  and  when  we  survey  the  ambitious  menu  put 
before  us  we  wonder  how  it  is  all  to  be  cooked  without 
a  new  kitchen  range. 


INTEREST  IN  MURDER. 

A  T  the  end  of  last  week  three  persons,  one  of  them  a 
woman,  were  being  tried  severally  at  that  in¬ 
sanitary  Court  of  the  Old  Bailey  on  charges  of  murder. 
Two  of  them,  the  man  Bennett,  and  the  man  Parker, 
now  lie  under  sentence  of  death  :  the  woman  Eddington 
was  acquitted  of  the  capital  charge  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  intended,  not  the  murder  of  the  man  whom  she 
killed  but  her  own  death  in  his  presence,  as  a  despairing 
protest  of  her  disregarded  claims  on  him  as  her  former 
lover.  The  Yarmouth  murder  overshadowed  the  others 
in  interest  owing  to  its  complexity  ;  though  in  fact  it 
was  intrinsically  as  difficult  to  decide  in  the  woman’s 
case  that  her  discardment  led  her  to  contemplate  the 
killing  of  her  lover,  as  to  prove  that  his  hatred  of  his 
wife  and  his  illicit  love  for  Miss  Meadows  had  moved 
Bennett  to  devise  the  plot  which  had  its  denoument  on 
the  Yarmouth  Beach.  The  interest  in  the  latter  case 
lay  in  the  variety  of  its  details  :  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  Hampstead  case  baffled  speculation  by  leaving  the 
mind  as  it  were  in  a  vacuum  for  want  of  materials. 
The  simplicity  of  the  train  murder  was  of  a 
different  kind.  Mystery  there  was,  as  there  is  in 

most  cases  of  murder  :  the  pschyological  mystery 
that  one  human  being  should  be  moved  by  any 
motive  in  an  ordinary  commonplace  life  to  slay  a  fellow 
human  being.  The  mystery  of  the  railway  case, 
insanity  being  excluded,  is  even  deeper  than  that  of  the 
others.  We  all  understand  that  the  passions  of  love, 
jealousy,  hatred  or  revenge  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
make  murder  intelligible  as  the  next  step.  They  are 
so  intelligible  as  motives  that  they  are  the  basis  of 
great  tragedy,  though  they  are  no  proof  of  the  strength 
of  the  natures  that  can  be  moved  so  powerfully  by  them, 
but  rather  of  essential  weakness,  of  morbid  egoism, 
and  irrational  views  of  the  true  proportions  of  things. 
On  analysis  the  Macbeths  the  Richards  and  the 
Brutuses,  the  heroes  of  ambition  and  false  patriotism, 
are  poor  creatures  terrified  into  hallucinations,  horror 
and  despair  by  the  revelation  that  under  whatever  guise 
murder  is  perpetrated,  the  outrage  on  human  nature  is 
followed  by  consequences  reducing  to  utter  inadequacy 
all  possible  motives.  This  gives  us  the  literary  treat¬ 
ment  of  murder.  The  great  murderers  of  tragedy  are 
philosophers  and  psychologists  under  pressure  of  the 
Nemesis.  The  murderers  of  melodrama  belong  to 
the  Old  Bailey  :  the  concealment,  the  plot,  the 
means,  the  discovery,  the  ordinary  material  of  the 
detective  story,  are  the  main  source  of  interest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  moot  points  in  connexion 
with  murder  trials  is  whether  there  is  any  order  of 
mind  to  which  the  possibility  of  murder  in  any  con¬ 
ceivable  circumstances  could  not  occur.  The  story  of 
the  Oxford  Don,  who  according  to  his  own  account 
“  with  great  presence  of  mind  ”  hit  his  friend  on  the 
head  with  a  boat-hook  to  save  himself  from  drowning, 
may  be  referred  to  by  way  of  illustration.  But  this 
dubious  question  is  of  less  practical  interest  than  that 
raised  by  the  recent  trials  at  the  Old  Bailey,  whether 
there  is  not  a  class  of  minds  unable  to  appreciate  even 
the  commonest  distinctions  of  right,  duty  and  moral 
responsibility.  The  doctors  have  a  short  description  of 
this  class  of  mind  as  the  morally  insane.  The  theory 
is  a  modern  one  but  it  is  nonsense  speaking  of  the  fact 
as  an  outcome  of  modern  civilisation  as  some  people 
have  been  doing  during  the  last  few  days.  But  since 
the  theory  was  started  there  has  been  added  to  cases 
of  murder  another  and  different  interest  from  that 
which  they  had  in  the  days  when  they  were  ascribed  to 
the  direct  personal  instigation  of  the  devil.  Whether 
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.the  “morally  insane”  should  be  hanged  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  interesting  question  that  seems  rather  to  have 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  this  may  perhaps 
account  for  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  not  relying  on  his  client’s 
character  as  liar,  forger,  and  incendiary,  as  a  ground  of 
defence.  Probably  the  main  ground  of  the  interest  felt  in 
trials  for  murder  is  the  intense  personal  concern  every 
man  feels  in  his  own  safety.  We  are  moved  to  the  depths 
•of  our  instincts  of  self-preservation  when  we  find  that 
murder  may  spring  out  of  the  closest  relationship,  or 
out  of  the  merest  casual  physical  proximity.  It  may  be 
that  if  capital  punishment  were  abolished,  there  would 
for  this  reason  be  little  less  interest  in  murder  trials. 
Yet  the  interest  might  not  be  so  great  for  there  is  now 
a  gruesome  and  thrilling  element  in  the  feelings  of  the 
spectator  when  he  reflects  that  the  danger  of  an 
innocent  man  being  hanged  (a  final  and  irreparable 
punishment)  is  a  danger  to  which  he  himself  is  exposed 
through  human  error.  If  he  does  not  in  fact  think 
that  the  prisoner’s  life  is  as  valuable  as  his  own,  he  is 
bound  to  assign  it  the  same  conventional  value  ;  and  he 
almost  feels  as  if  he  were  running  the  same  risk  of 
death  until  the  prisoner’s  guilt  is  indubitably  established. 
With  the  desperate  clinging  to  life  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  defend  it  to  the  last  go  down  all  the  covers  and 
concealments  that  people  throw  around  themselves  and 
their  acts.  That  is  an  immense  stimulant  of  interest. 
In  Courvoisier’s  case  a  gentleman  concealed  important 
evidence  because  its  disclosure  would  have  compromised 
a  lady.  If  he  had  been  the  prisoner  he  would  have 
been  excused  for  producing  it  ;  and  who  would  not  say 
he  was  guilty  of  murder,  if  the  prisoner  had  been 
hanged  for  want  of  it?  We  associate  a  trial  for 
murder  more  closely  with  the  last  doom  when  “  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  opened  ”  than  with  any 
other  human  proceedings. 

This  immense  stress  of  emotion  accounts  for  some  of 
the  striking  incidents  of  the  Bennett  trial.  Legal  pro¬ 
cedure  as  long  ago  as  Palmer’s  case  devised  a  method 

•  of  counteracting  local  feeling  by  removing  the  trial  to 
London.  In  Bennett’s  case  this  has  been  proved  to 
be  an  insufficient  protection  owing  to  the  despicable 
action  of  the  now  well-known  “gutter  press.” 
There  is  no  excuse  for  stimulating  interest  in  a 
trial  for  murder  ;  it  is  only  too  easily  roused  to 
morbidity  ;  and  the  editors  who  earn  dirty  money 
by  writing  it  up  to  that  point  should  be  sent  to 
prison  as  corrupters  of  morals  and  obstructers  of 
justice.  It  ought  never  to  be  possible  for  an  advocate 
to  found  a  plea  for  his  client,  as  Mr.  Marshall  Hall  did, 
on  the  misdoings  of  contemptible  newspapers.  The 
(prejudice  cannot  be  denied,  yet  it  is  not  easily  specified, 
and  there  may  be  a  parade  of  advocacy  which  is  a 
.ghastly  artificiality  amidst  the  stern  realities  of  a  trial 
'for  murder.  Advocates  may  well  desire  to  be  spared 
from  incurring  this  suspicion.  The  question  of  ad¬ 
vocacy  is  of  unusual  interest  in  trials  for  murder  like 
the  Bennett  case.  The  balance  of  guilt  or  innocence, 
•or  rather  of  conviction  or  acquittal,  may  be  turned 
according  to  the  qualifications  of  the  advocate.  It 
>is  not  the  least  of  the  elements  of  terror  sur¬ 
rounding  trials  for  murder  that  life  or  death  may 

•  depend  on  the  chance  element  of  the  greater  or 
less  amount  of  skill  the  respective  advocates  are 
able  to  contribute  to  the  keen  game  played  between 
them.  There  have  been  cases  where  acquittal  has 
been  secured  solely  by  advocacy  above  the  common 
level  :  or  where  conviction  has  followed  for  the  same 
reason  :  where  as  Palmer  said  of  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
fburn’s  management  of  his  prosecution,  “  It  was  the 
riding  that  did  it.”  We  may  be  equally  sure  that  un¬ 
skilful  defences  have  sealed  the  fate  of  others.  An 
uncertainty  of  this  kind  is  a  terrible  variation  on  the 
customary  uncertainty  of  life  and  death  to  which  we 
•usually  so  placidly  assent.  Is  it  too  unimportant  to 
•mention  that  a  trial  such  as  Bennett’s  decides  whether 
an  advocate  shall  be  reckoned  amongst  the  masters  of 
his  profession,  or  be  relegated  to  the  secondary  rank 
of  the  merely  vigorous,  emotional,  and  none  too  subtle 
craftsman  ?  Members  of  the  Bar  were  indebted  to 
Mr.  Marshall  Hall  for  suggesting  this  distinction  in  the 
references  he  made  to  the  consummate  advocacy,  un¬ 
impeachable  in  matter  and  manner,  of  an  advocate  like 
Sir  Edward  Clarke. 


IRISH  RAILWAY  DEVELOPMENT. 

V. — The  Di'blix  Wicklow'  and  Wexford. 

"HE  only  remaining  Irish  line  of  sufficient  size 
and  importance  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  Dublin 
Wicklow  and  Wexford.  The  company  was  originally 
incorporated  in  1846  as  the  Waterford  Wexford 
Wicklow  and  Dublin,  but  the  title  was  too  extensive  for 
the  line  and  something  shorter  and  more  manageable 
was  substituted  for  it  in  1851.  The  first  part  of  the 
railway  ready  for  traffic  was  opened  in  1854.  The  main 
line  now  extends  from  the  Harcourt  Street  terminus  in 
Dublin  southward  for  a  distance  approximately  equal 
to  that  between  Euston  and  Coventry,  through  Bray  to 
Wicklow,  Ovoca,  and  Wexford.  From  Woodenbridge 
Junction  a  branch  runs  inland  sixteen  miles  to  Shillelagh, 
famous  for  its  sticks  ;  and  from  Macmine  Junction 
another  branch  runs  westward  to  Ballywilliam, 
where  connexion  is  made  with  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  system.  The  Ballywilliam  line  was 
acquired  by  purchase  in  1876,  and  eleven  years  later 
an  extension  was  opened  from  a  spot  near  that 
town  to  New  Ross.  The  connecting-  link  between 
New  Ross  and  Waterford  is  still  missing,  but  when  it  is 
in  operation  the  company  will  be  able  to  give  a  tolerable 
service  from  Dublin  to  a  district  in  the  south-west  to 
which  it  has  hitherto  had  no  satisfactory  access.  Like 
the  Brighton  Railway  with  its  separate  approaches  from 
Croydon  to  London  Bridge  and  to  Victoria,  the  Dublin 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  has  two  distinct  routes  into 
Dublin  from  the  south.  Bray  occupies  a  position  cor¬ 
responding  to  that  of  Croydon,  the  main  line  running  up 
inland  from  that  point  to  Harcourt  Street  while  the 
suburban  loop  keeps  close  to  the  coast  and  goes  via 
Kingstown  to  Westland  Row.  The  track  on  the  latter 
section  north  of  Kingstown,  so  familiar  to  travellers  by 
the  Holyhead  mail-boats,  is  that  of  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown,  the  oldest  Irish  railway,  and  is  worked  as 
part  of  the  company’s  system  under  a  long  lease  from 
its  original  owners.  Westland  Row  station  itself  is  no 
longer  a  terminus.  The  year  1891  saw  the  opening  of 
the  City  of  Dublin  Junction  Railway,  a  short  urban 
line  of  the  utmost  importance  which  connects  to¬ 
gether  all  the  railways  running  into  Dub'in,  and 
ihis  starts  from  Westland  Row  and  is  worked 
by  the  Wicklow  Company  in  perpetuity.  By  means  of 
this  link  the  local  trains  coming  from  the  direction  of 
Kingstown  are  carried  forward  to  Amiens  Street  where 
they  pass  on  to  the  Great  Northern  system,  and  so  a 
through  suburban  service  becomes  possible  right  round 
Dublin  Bay  from  Bray  to  Howth. 

Although  not  so  completely  a  local  line  as  the 
Metropolitan  District,  which  enjoys  the  unique  distinc¬ 
tion  of  stopping  all  its  trains  at  all  stations,  the 
W’exford  Company  is  more  dependent  on  short-distance 
traffic  than  any  of  the  others  previously  described  in 
these  columns.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  express 
on  the  railway  at  all,  and  the  longest  distance  run  with¬ 
out  a  stop  is  the  12^  miles  from  Harcourt  Street  to 
Bray  which  one  train,  and  one  train  only,  manages  to 
cover  in  so  short  a  time  as  twenty  minutes.  Such 
being  the  character  of  the  line  it  would  perhaps  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  to  find  on  it  any  of  the  higher 
developments  of  passenger  traffic.  Sleeping  cars  of 
course  there  are  not ;  they  are  not  required. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  dining  cars  has  yet  made 
its  appearance  on  the  Wicklow  line,  though  with 
the  journey  from  terminus  to  terminus  averaging 
nearly  four  hours  in  duration  such  an  improvement 
would  be  very  welcome.  The  great  companies 
running  into  London  in  most  cases  find  their  sub¬ 
urban  traffic  already  large  enough  to  tax  their  re¬ 
sources  to  the  utmost  and  are  continually  being  driven 
to  lay  out  large  sums  in  increasing  their  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  prevent  its  becoming  altogether  unmanage¬ 
able  ;  but  in  Ireland  the  position  is  very  different,  how 
different  may  be  judged  from  a  prominent  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Wicklow  Company,  similar  in  effect  to  one 
issued  by  other  Irish  lines,  offeiing  a  free  railway 
ticket  to  anyone  who  will  build  a  new  residential  house 
within  one  mile  of  any  station  on  the  line  from 
Dundrum  to  Wicklow  inclusive,  places  which  in  the 
London  district  would  correspond  roughly  to  Clapham 
Junction  and  Guildford  or  to  Finsbury  Park  and 
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Hitchin.  The  free  ticket  is  available  for  seven  years 
and  is  for  first-class  travelling  if  the  annual  value  of 
the  house  is  ^40  or  more,  and  for  second-class  if  the 
value  is  anything  between  ^25  and  ^40. 

British  railways  frequently  run  near  enough  to  the 
coast  to  give  their  passengers  attractive  sea  views  ; 
and,  to  mention  only  a  few  instances,  the  Great 
Western  at  Dawlish,  the  North-Western  at  Penmaen- 
mawr,  and  the  North-Eastern  between  Saltburn  and 
Scarborough,  are  famous  in  this  respect  throughout 
the  country.  But  none  of  them  can  compare  with  the 
Dublin  Wicklow  and  Wexford.  Starting  from  West- 
land  Row  the  line  reaches  the  sea  front  at  Merrion  and 
keeps  close  to  the  water  as  far  as  Kingstown.  For  the 
next  two  miles  it  passes  mostly  through  a  cutting,  but 
at  Dalkey  it  emerges  again  in  the  open  and  for  the 
twenty-one  miles  on  to  Wicklow  it  is  never  more  than 
a  few  yards,  often  only  a  few  feet,  from  high-water 
mark  ;  and  no  British  railway,  except  perhaps  the 
Jersey  line  from  S.  Helier  round  the  bay  to  S.  Aubin, 
can  show  so  great  a  resemblance  to  the  scenery  of  the 
Riviera  as  the  Wicklow  line  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Killiney.  So  near  in  places  does  the  railway  run  to  the 
edge  of  the  cliffs  that  the  life  of  the  engineers  is  by  no 
means  free  from  anxiety.  In  more  than  one  case  owing 
to  encroachment  by  the  sea  the  track  has  had  to  be 
shifted  a  little  further  inland,  and  travellers  by  train  to¬ 
day  in  rounding  Bray  Head  can  still  see  the  old  tunnels 
and  the  remains  of  the  old  track  for  which  the 
present  line  was  substituted  several  years  ago. 
The  Dublin  Wicklow  and  Wexford  has  a  double  road 
between  Harcourt  Street  and  Bray,  between  Westland 
Row  and  Killiney,  and  between  Newcastle  and  Wicklow, 
some  thirty  miles  in  all  ;  otherwise  the  line  is  entirely 
single,  and  the  permanent  way  is  lighter  than  that 
usually  to  be  found  in  England.  The  company  has 
arranged  a  number  of  combined  tours  in  its  district  for 
the  special  benefit  of  week-end  passengers,  and  by  the 
acquisition  of  the  large  hotel  adjoining  the  station  at 
Bray  it  has  lately  entered  on  another  branch  of  busi¬ 
ness,  into  which  British  railways  generally  seem  to 
drift  sooner  or  later. 

The  company  has  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  its 
terminus  at  Harcourt  Street.  The  traffic  is  so  light 
that  it  can  be  worked  with  the  most  primitive  accom¬ 
modation  without  inconvenience,  but  the  design  of  the 
station  is  worse  even  than  that  of  Fenchurch  Street,  and 
if  the  number  of  trains  should  ever  be  much  increased, 
great  changes  will  be  required  to  keep  the  line  going  at 
all.  The  coaching  stock  of  this  railway  is  not  up  to  the 
English  standard.  The  Great  Northern  of  Ireland  builds 
and  paints  its  passenger  vehicles  so  as  to  resemble  pretty 
closely  those  of  its  English  namesake  ;  the  Great 
Southern  and  Western  have  in  use  a  large  number  of 
carriages  very  similar  to  the  latest  pattern  put  in 
service  on  the  South-Eastern  line  before  the  Chatham 
amalgamation  took  place ;  and  the  carriages  of  the 
Dublin  Wicklow  and  Wexford  are  in  external  appear¬ 
ance  like  the  six-wheelers  which  until  the  introduction 
of  bogie  vehicles  a  few  years  ago  were  the  standard 
type  on  the  North-Eastern.  Internally  however,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  third  class,  the  fittings  are  not  so  comfort¬ 
able.  Gaslighting  is  used,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
bogie  coaches  with  lavatory  accommodation  for  the 
higher  classes  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  passenger 
stock  is  still  on  the  whole  very  old-fashioned.  The 
company  possesses  about  sixty  locomotives  of  which 
an  unusually  large  proportion  are  tank-engines,  em¬ 
ployed  in  working  the  Dublin  suburban  traffic.  Many 
of  the  locomotives  are  somewhat  antiquated  in  design, 
but  some  new  goods-engines  built  partly  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  own  works  at  Dublin  and  partly  in  England 
have  recently  been  put  on  the  road,  and  there  are  also 
a  few  bogie  passenger-engines  of  a  handsome  modern 
type  such  as  finds  favour  on  lines  like  the  Cambrian  or 
the  Furness  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 


THE  AMUSEMENTS  OF  OLD  LONDON.* 

F  we  wish  to  understand  the  present  we  must  study 
the  past,  when  the  amusements  of  old  London 
will  soon  explain  to  us  how  it  comes  to  pass  that 

*  “The  Amusements  of  Old  London.”  By  William  B.  Boulton. 
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we  still  have  Hooliganism  in  our  midst,  and  that  on 
certain  occasions  of  public  rejoicing  a  nasty  spirit 
manifests  itself  which  could  well  be  spared.  We  are 
apt  to  overpraise  the  “good  old  days,”  the  “good  old 
times  ”  and  the  dear  old-fashioned  people  of  yore  and  to 
run  down  our  own  generation  as  utterly  and  hopelessly 
vicious  and  degenerate,  whereas,  in  reality,  in  point  of 
refinement,  kindliness  to  man  and  beast  and  general 
good  behaviour  it  is  far  ahead  of  the  age  of  powder 
and  patches  for  all  its  grand  manners  and  its  airs 
and  graces.  In  bygone  times  people  in  society 
were  most  elegant  in  speech  and  manners.  They 
bowed  to  the  ground  and  curtsied  to  perfection  and 
they  Madamed  and  be-Sired  each  other  to  bewilder¬ 
ment,  danced  minuets  with  exquisite  skill,  and  played 
upon  the  harpsichord,  but  all  these  accomplishments 
did  not  prevent  their  attending  the  most  revolting 
exhibitions. 

Hockley-in-the-Hole,  an  establishment  of  great 
renown  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
situated  in  what  was,  until  lately,  Ray  Street,  Clerken- 
well,  was  a  kind  of  theatre  or  arena  which  originated 
in  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  remained  a  favourite  fashion¬ 
able  resort  with  the  beau  and  the  gentleman  of  quality 
until  late  in  the  last  century.  In  the  arena,  both  bulls 
and  bears  were  chained  to  a  staple  by  a  chain  about 
fifteen  feet  in  length,  so  that  the  defending  animal  had 
relative  freedom  of  action  over  a  circle  of  thirty  feet, 
and  was  then  worried  by  the  forebears  of  our  present 
bull-dogs  “not  without  great  risk,”  as  old  Hentzner 
says,  “  to  the  horns  of  the  one  and  the  teeth  of  the  other.” 
Occasionally  the  bull’s  horns  were  supplemented  artifi¬ 
cially  by  the  great  horns  of  oxen  fixed  on  the  stumps  of 
his  own  with  pitch,  tow  and  such  like  matters.  If  the 
bull  knew  his  business  he  generally  managed  to  get  the 
dog  in  the  hollow  of  these  long  horns  and  sometimes 
shot  him  into  the  boxes,  twenty  feet  above  the  pit. 
Mr.  Evelyn  once  saw  one  drop  into  a  lady’s  lap  in  the 
third  tier,  which  must  have  proved  very  agreeable  to 
the  lady.  Occasionally  as  many  as  ten  dogs  were  let 
loose  upon  the  bull,  some  three  or  four  of  them  fixing 
their  teeth  into  his  throat  at  once,  made  him  roar  in  a 
manner  greatly  appreciated  by  connoisseurs  who  ap¬ 
plauded  to  the  echo.  When  the  bull  would  not  show 
fight  he  was  urged  to  it  with  red-hot  irons,  a  practice 
which  remained  in  vogue  almost  to  within  living 
memory.  Bear-baiting,  which  was  rarer  than  bull- 
baiting,  was  carried  out  on  much  the  same  principle, 
but  in  this  case  there  were  “variations  and  divertise- 
ments.”  One  of  these  was  the  not  very  intelligible  joy 
of  whipping  a  blind-folded  bear,  an  amusement  which 
required  the  skill  of  five  or  six  men  armed  with  whips 
which  they  exercised  upon  him  without  any  mercy,  the 
unfortunate  beast  snapping  and  tearing  at  all  who  were 
not  active  enough  to  get  out  of  his  way.  Dog  fights 
at  Hockley  were  very  frequent,  sometimes  as  many  as 
twenty  being  entered  at  once.  Here  is  a  specimen 
programme.  It  is  dated  1716.  “  At  the  request  of 

several  persons  of  quality  on  Monday  the  nth  of  this 
instant  June  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  mischievous 
bears  that  ever  was  seen  in  England  to  be  baited  to 
death  with  every  variety  of  bull  and  bear-baiting,  as 
also  a  wild  bull  to  be  let  loose  in  the  game  place  with 
fire-works  all  over  him.  To  begin  exactly  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  because  the  sport  continues 
long.”  Yet  another.  “  At  the  desire  of  several* 
persons  of  quality  a  leopard  twelve  feet  in  length  to  be 
baited  to  death  and  gentlemen  who  choose  to  risk  their 
dogs  are  allowed  to  assist.  Also  an  African  tiger  on  a 
stage  four  feet  high  to  be  baited  to  death  by  six  bull 
and  six  bear  dogs  for  a  Hundred  Pounds.”  In  1682  the 
Morocco  Ambassador  was  indulged  with  the  agreeable 
exhibition  of  “  a  horse  who  stood  eighteen  or  nineteen 
hands  high,  and  was  of  uncommon  strength,  was 
to  be  baited  to  death  by  a  number  of  hounds.”  The 
poor  beast  killed  some  dozen  of  the  dogs  and  was 
then  let  off  but  the  dissatisfied  audience  had  him 
fetched  back,  and  a  fresh  lot  of  dogs  was  set  upon  him 
but  without  effect,  so  eventually  he  had  to  be  dispatched 
with  a  sword.  Mondays  and  Thursdays  were  the  days 
set  apart  for  these  pretty  exhibitions.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  “  a  mad  bull  was  dressed  up  with  fireworks  and  let 
loose  in  the  game  place  amongst  the  men  in  the  ground, 
together  with  a  dog,  also  dressed  in  the  same  way  and 
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another  bear  who  had  a  cat  tied  to  his  tail.”  We  can 
imagine  what  ensued  when  the  fireworks  were  fired 
and  the  exasperated  bull  roared  and  the  cat  scratched 
and  the  dog  flew  and  the  mob  shouted  and  fell  over 
each  other  in  their  attempt  to  escape  from  the  infuriated 
animals.  The  play-bill  on  this  occasion  winds  up  with 
the  following  practical  announcement.  “As  the  diver¬ 
sion  will  last  long  and  the  days  grow  short  the  sport 
will  begin  between  5  and  6  o’clock.”  In  addition  to 
bull-  and  bear-baiting,  dog-fights  and  the  encasing  of 
living  animals  in  fireworks,  our  refined  great-grand¬ 
parents  were  extremely  fond  of  cockpits  and  prize¬ 
fights.  Fortunately,  at  present,  all  that  survives  of 
these  degrading  exhibitions,  which  in  their  day  were 
considered  noble  sports,  are  pigeon-shooting  and  the 
dear  old  bow-legged  harmless  bull-dogs  who  are  now 
drawing-room  pets  and  are  generally  considered 
paragons  of  good  behaviour  and  gentleness  notwith¬ 
standing  their  ferocious-looking  jaws  and  their 
unpleasant  family  traditions. 

A  population  which  could  include  such  savage  sports 
as  these  among  their  amusements  thought  very  little 
of  the  torture  chamber  and  found  recreation  in  flocking 
to  see  men’s  ears  and  noses  cut  off  and  witches  burnt. 
The  approaches  to  London  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time 
would  suggest  to  us  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  of  some 
ogress,  the  trees  on  the  high  road  being  often  bowed 
to  the  ground  with  the  weight  of  hanging  men,  while  the 
gates  of  the  city  were  always  adorned  with  the  heads  of 
recently  executed  rebels  and  criminals  or  by  the  bloody 
quarters  of  such  who  had  been  put  to  death  for  their 
religious  or  political  opinions.  London  Bridge  and 
Temple  Bar  and  other  conspicuous  places  were  treated 
in  a  like  fashion  and  converted  into  a  sort  of  human 
meat  shows,  where  decaying  heads  grinned  down  out 
of  iron  masks  on  the  rotting  carcases  of  the  quartered 
dead.  No  wonder  the  French  Ambassador  complained 
of  the  smell !  It  takes  a  long  time  to  eradicate 
centuries  of  this  sort  of  civilisation  from  the  hearts 
and  habits  of  the  people  and  the  wonder  of  it  is 
that  it  has  left  so  slight  a  trace  behind.  Imagine 
what  a  hubbub  there  would  be  if  a  dead  man’s  head 
were  exposed  in  Trafalgar  Square,  or  Mr.  Hugh 
Moss  added  a  bull-bait  to  the  attraction  of  the  Hippo¬ 
drome.  All  the  same,  I  cannot  see  why  bulls  should 
be  spared  and  lobsters  sacrificed.  Anybody  who  has 
ever  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of  the  boiling  of  a  dozen 
or  so  lobsters  will  not  readily  forget  their  dreadful  dull 
scream  of  agony  when  the  water  reaches  boiling  point. 
Eels  also,  I  am  told,  object  to  being  skinned  and  fried 
alive  !  The  day  may  come  when  humane  people  will 
realise  that  lobsters  taste  quite  as  good  when  they  are 
black  as  when  they  are  converted  into  what  M.  Jules 
Janin  unwisely  termed  “cardinals  of  the  sea,”  evidently 
ignoring  the  fact  that  these  crustaceans  only  become 
red  after  being  boiled  alive. 

To  turn  to  gayer  subjects,  our  ancestors  were  very 
fond  of  al  fresco  entertainments  and  Mr.  Boulton’s 
account  of  Vauxhall  is  most  amusing.  This  particular 
garden,  which  many  French  writers  believe  to  be  still 
in  existence,  was  after  all  only  a  primitive  sort  of  Earl’s 
Court  Exhibition,  but,  if  we  may  believe  Horace 
Walpole  and  other  contemporaries,  the  behaviour  of 
its  frequenters  was  often  of  such  a  nature  that  we 
should  not  tolerate  it  for  a  single  moment.  Occasion¬ 
ally  politicians  and  gentlemen  of  quality  indulged  in  a 
regular  row,  chairs  were  overturned,  ladies  screamed 
and  fainted,  heads  were  broken,  and  the  distracted 
manager,  who  did  not  like  to  order  the  arrest  of  his 
distinguished  patrons,  would  rush  to  the  front  of 
the  principal  box  crying,  “  Gentlemen,  order,  order, 
gentlemen  !  ”  In  a  certain  sense,  however,  Vauxhall 
seems  to  have  been  very  well  managed.  Mr.  Tyers, 
who  organised  the  show  and  kept  it  going  for  over 
half  a  century,  was  distinctly  “  a  man  of  parts,”  to  use 
the  phraseology  of  his  own  time.  The  gardens  were  well 
laid  out  with  stately  avenues  of  elms  and  ornamented 
with  triumphal  arches,  marble  statues,  and  one  of  Milton 
“in  lead.”  There  were  caves  and  grottoes,  fountains  and 
lakes,  and  at  night  as  many  as  twenty  thousand 
coloured  lamps  illuminated  the  scene.  Then  there 
were  temples  and  pavilions,  rotundas  and  music-rooms, 
colonnades  for  wet  weather,  and  supper  boxes  where 
generations  of  Londoners  ate  the  noted  Vauxhall 


chicken  and  ham.  There  were  fields  for  cricket  play¬ 
ing,  little  theatres  where  comedies  were  acted  and  a 
gilded  stage  like  a  huge  canary  cage,  from  the 
lattice  window  of  which  the  greatest  singers  of  the 
age  warbled  ballads  and  trilled  bravuras.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  during  the 
summer  months  all  London  paid  its  shilling  and  enjoyed 
the  fresh  air  and  all  the  delights  provided  for  it.  On  the 
night  of  23  June,  1750,  my  Lady  Caroline  Petersham 
had  a  party  in  a  booth  at  Vauxhall  which  included  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole,  his  brother  Lord  Orford,  the  Duke 
of  Kingstone,  Lord  March,  a  pretty  Miss  Beauclerc, 
“a  very  foolish  Miss  Sparre,  little  Miss  Ash  and  Mr. 
Whitehead,”  my  Lord  Granby  of  Minden  fame  and 
a  few  minor  lights  of  the  society  of  the  day.  The 
ladies,  Horace  says,  “  were  as  handsome  as  crimson 
could  make  them,  having  just  finished  their  last  layer 
of  red.”  The  company  helped  Lady  Caroline  to  mince 
seven  chickens  into  a  dish  which  her  ladyship  stewed 
over  a  lamp  with  three  pats  of  butter  and  a  flacon 
of  water.  Betty,  the  pretty  fruit  girl  from  S.  James’s 
Street,  brought  in  hampers  of  strawberries,  and  thus 
the  aristocratic  company  was  provided  with  supper, 
talked  loud  and  laughed  louder,  so  that  the  booth  was 
presently  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  commoners,  “to 
admire  and  criticise  their  betters  at  the  top  of  their 
voices.”  The  party  did  not  break  up  till  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  We  do  things  better  at  Prince’s  or 
the  Savoy.  We  don’t  squabble  and  fling  the  cham¬ 
pagne  bottles  at  each  other’s  heads  or  talk  so  loud  as 
to  attract  a  “  mob.”  Unfortunately  generous  amateurs 
and  professional  singers  do  not  volunteer  to  sing 
ballads  and  madrigals  from  the  boxes  to  oblige  the 
company,  and  all  the  applause  in  the  world  would  not 
induce  Melba  or  Patti  to  “favour”  a  promiscuous 
gathering  with  a  song,  as  often  happened  at  Vauxhall 
when  some  great  singer,  amateur  or  professional,  was 
recognised  by  the  mob  and  literally  compelled  to  sing. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  Venice 
set  the  fashion  in  all  matters  of  amusement  and  was  a 
sort  of  combination  of  our  Monte  Carlo  and  Paris. 
Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  the  Venetians  were 
seized  with  a  perfect  mania  for  masquerading  and 
gambling.  Paris  and  London  followed  suit,  and  the 
two  most  popular  amusements,  both  public  and  private, 
were  masquerades  and  gambling  saloons.  People  not 
only  wore  their  masks  or  visors  at  balls  but  in  the  Mall 
and  the  Parks  and  the  theatres.  At  length  matters  got 
to  such  a  pass  that  when  a  police  raid  was  made  on  a 
certain  loose  dancing  place  in  Soho  and  an  order  was 
given  for  everyone  to  unmask,  what  was  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  police  to  find  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
company  consisted  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  aristocracy,  some  of  whom  had  even  brought 
their  daughters  to  an  entertainment  which,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  contemporary,  was  “  a  disgrace  for  a 
female  even  of  the  lowest  class  to  attend.”  We  are  all 
crying  out  in  this  year  of  grace  1901  at  the  suggestive¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  the  immorality  of  certain  popular  plays, 
but  they  are  refinement  and  decency  itself  to  those  which 
Georgian  society  flocked  to  behold  and  whose  indecency 
was  unrelieved  by  wit.  At  the  opera,  which  was 
patronised  by  the  aristocracy  alone,  the  singers  were 
often  admirable  and  the  scenery  superb,  but  the  great 
ladies,  who  formed  the  committee,  boycotted  one  half 
of  the  young  men  of  the  town  in  favour  of  their  own 
particular  friends.  The  beautiful  Duchess  of  Devon¬ 
shire  and  her  sister  Lady  Duncannon  struck  all  the 
guards  off  the  list  but  a  single  dozen.  Nobody  paid 
any  attention  to  the  singing  and  one  night  Storace 
being  exasperated  at  the  hubbub  loudly  proclaimed  her 
disgust  and  refused  to  proceed  with  her  part.  At  the 
theatres,  the  quality  sat  on  the  stage  and  frequently 
crowded  out  the  actors.  In  a  word  London  amused 
itself  rowdily  in  the  “good  old  times”  and  society  was 
just  as  scandalous  then  as  now,  only  more  so.  For 
proof  whereof  read  Mr.  Boulton’s  delightful  volumes, 
as  charmingly  written  and  as  judiciously  selected  a 
work,  as  we  have  come  across  in  a  long  while.  The 
hand-painted  illustrations  are  a  treat  in  themselves,  but 
the  binding  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Such  a  book 
should  have  appeared  in  an  eighteenth-century  binding 
and  not  in  a  crude  blue  and  green  cloth  arrangement 
which  sets  one’s  teeth  on  edge.  Richard  Davey. 
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SILVER  WORK. 

AZER,  Hanap,  Flagon,  Tankard,  Nef,  Salt  and 
Muffineer  ;  Pyx,  Chalice,  Monstrance,  Reliquary, 
Censer  ;  Mitre,  Crozier,  Mace  and  Crown  ; — these  are 
some  of  the  chief  and  lesser  creatures  of  silver,  resul¬ 
tants  of  the  pressure  of  use  and  beauty,  changing  under 
the  altered  character  or  quantity  of  these  pressures 
just  as  living  creatures  have  changed  under  the  call  for 
efficiency  and  the  individual's  impulses  of  devotion  or 
caprice. 

The  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  exhibition  of  silver 
work  is  limited  in  space  and  hampered  by  conditions 
of  loan  ;  with  unlimited  space,  field  of  choice,  and 
freedom  of  arrangement  the  cruel  destruction  of  treasure 
in  the  past  would  still  leave  great  gaps  in  illustrating 
the  life-history  of  any  one  of  these  creatures.  In  the 
case  of  only  one  of  them  is  the  thing  attempted 
with  any  regularity  ;  that  is  the  series  of  spoons 
ranging  from  1480  to  1697.  A  similar  series  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  carries  on  the  story  down 
to  our  own  times.  The  contemplation  of  such  a 
series  drives  one  to  a  semi-Platonic  theory  of  design, 
not,  that  is  to  say,  that  one  perfect  archetypal  form  of 
spoon  is  laid  up  in  Heaven,  but  that  at  each  considerable 
shift  of  the  two  wrestling  forces  for  a  new  grip,  there 
hovered  before  designers  a  perfect  form  in  equilibrium 
for  that  moment,  sometimes  only  hovered  without  being 
struck,  sometimes  was  so  exactly  struck  that  a  divine 
satisfaction  descended  upon  the  designers  who  had 
been  hotly  pressing  to  the  goal,  and  over  this  per¬ 
fectly  discovered  form  they  could  embroider  ornament 
with  happy,  certain  ease.  At  other  periods  the  pack 
follows  a  false  scent,  art  is  elaborated  on  “sports  ”  and 
freaks,  not  only  the  fine  showy  mammoths  and  deinosaurs 
that  possess  the  earth  in  their  own  time,  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appear,  but  ingenious,  probable-looking  forms  not  so 
securely  chartered  even  as  flying  fish  between  wind  and 
water.  It  is  the  sense  for  real  resting  places  in  the 
evolution  of  design,  for  those  perfect  shapes  and  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  they  can  be  played  upon 
that  distinguishes  the  true  designer  from,  the  originality 
in  which,  at  every  period,  the  second-rate  flounder. 
At  other  periods,  as  in  our  own  time,  there  has  been 
an  extravagant  alteration  in  the  balance  of  forces.  In 
objects  that  are  chiefly  of  use,  use  has  become  dictator, 
refusing  an  inch  to  beauty  till  the  last  demands  of  fana¬ 
tical  convenience  have  been  satisfied  ;  in  objects  whose  use 
is  more  ceremonial  or  showy,  use  has  abdicated,  leaving 
them  a  prey  to  the  pudding-making  of  fancy.  The  spoon, 
close-bound  to  use,  illustrates  the  former  case.  The 
prevailing  model  in  the  earlier  series  is  that  of  which 
the  “  Apostle  ”  spoons  are  one  variation  ;  then  the  idea 
of  the  convenient  smooth  flat  handle  comes  in  and  kills 
the  older  model.  In  this  there  are  some  transition 
forms,  charming  enough,  the  handle  remaining  light 
and  thin.  No  one  quite  knows  what  to  do  with  the  end 
of  it;  the  “  pied-de-biche  ”  is  a  favourite  solution. 
Then  another  wave  of  convenience  comes  in  and  gives  us 
the  inevitable  stereotyped  spoon  of  our  dinner-services. 
It  is  made  solid  enough  not  to  bend  easily  ;  its  centre 
of  gravity  and  its  curves  are  well  determined  to  make  it 
serve  in  soup-lapping  ;  and  as  a  crowning  merit  one 
spoon  will  pack  inside  another  when  they  are  cleared 
away.  The  shape  is  not  ugly,  neither  is  it  noble, 
it  is  made  of  curves  getting  themselves  out  of 
harm’s  way.  A  few  variations,  like  the  rat’s 
tail,  offer  a  feeble  dying  interest,  but  the  com¬ 
monest  treatment  of  the  end,  the  pointed  lobe  of  the 
turn  over,  is  one  of  those  devices  which  a  designer, 
rather  sick  of  the  business,  throws  down  as  a  solution, 
and  no  one  is  interested  enough  to  challenge  its  banality. 
The  other  kind  of  silver  of  our  time  it  is  almost  “  a 
shame  to  speak  of.”  Who  does  not  know  the  abomi¬ 
nable  device  of  the  granulated  surface,  as  disgusting  in 
silver  as  in  woodwork,  and  the  sort  of  ornament  it 
shows  up  r  It  is  more  important  to  realise  that  our 
own  time  has  no  monopoly  of  vulgarity.  If  the  richly 
wrought  objects  collected  here  be  examined  carefully, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  general  beauty  of  shape  they 
possess  cannot  often  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
their  immediate  makers.  Someone  else  invented  that 
and  doubtless  applied  to  it,  in  examples  destroyed,  a 
delicately  adjusted  quantity  and  style  of  ornament. 
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The  examples  before  us  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
work  of  second-rate,  second-hand  minds,  who  cribbed 
as  the  commercial  designer  cribs  to-day,  without 
perfectly  understanding  what  they  took,  and  mixed  the 
borrowings.  We  are  frequently  told  that  the  mediaeval 
craftsman  was  his  own  designer.  He  was,  in  the 
sense  that  is  true  of  the  same  order  of  mind  now. 
When  he  was  not  strictly  held  to  a  model  by  one  of  the 
rare  designers,  he  muddled  incompatible  forms  to 
give  “individual  freshness”  to  his  work,  or  slowly 
degraded  the  original  idea.  When  we  open  our  eyes 
and  look  at  mediaeval  work  without  superstition  we  find 
the  artist,  the  duffer,  and  the  more  or  less  accomplished 
imitator  at  work  in  the  proportions  we  might  expect. 
Takeas  an  example  the  famous  Whittlesea  Mere  incense- 
burner  (L.  1).  This  belongs  to  a  rather  whimsical 
tradition  of  ecclesiastical  design.  Carried  to  a  logical 
extreme  the  fashion  would  have  required  that  the 
objects  of  furniture  in  a  church  should  all  be  shaped 
like  little  churches,  cups  like  towers  with  a  roof  for  a 
lid,  and  so  on.  The  German  designers,  with  their 
natural  bent  for  heresy,  sometimes  went  further  and 
made  a  cup  represent  a  whole  town  with  all  its  roofs, 
a  splendidly  complete  double  misunderstanding.  But 
to  return  to  the  incense  burner,  which  is  late,  fifteenth- 
century,  work,  my  point  is  that  its  maker  had  no  real 
interest  in  the  architectural  forms  of  windows,  which 
fashion  rather  absurdly  set  him  to  imitate.  His  tracery 
is  careless  routine  stuff,  with  all  the  beauty  gone  from 
it.  Near  this  is  one  of  the  really  beautiful  things  in  the 
exhibition — an  incense  boat(L.  2)  belonging,  like  the 
burner,  to  Ramsay  Abbey.  Here  the  proportion  and 
character  of  the  sparse  ornament  are  beautifully- 
adjusted  to  the  charming  shape.  Other  examples  are 
the  little  saucer  and  mazer  (H.  4  and  5)  in  Sir  Samuel 
Montagu’s  collection,  the  cup  (M.  9)  of  rock  crystal 
set  in  silver,  and  some  other  pieces  uncatalogued. 

Among  the  more  elaborate  pieces  that  show  co¬ 
herence  of  invention  are  the  melon-cup  (D.  8)  with 
spiral  stem,  and  the  melon-shell  (D.  19)  that  has  been 
fashioned  into  a  fish  with  Jonah  in  his  mouth  and  a 
small  Triton  on  his  back.  The  base  is  a  little  dis-  . 
appointing.  There  are  whole  races  of  silver  things  that 
keep  a  robust  simplicity  of  form  and  plainness,  little 
affected  by  variation  of  detail.  Such  are  flagons, 
tankards,  and  even  steeple-cups.  The  seventeenth- 
century  caudle  cups  and  porringers  are  another 
beautiful  race.  Salvers  and  basins  are  a  bad  lot,  on  the 
whole,  confections  of  wormy-formed  relief.  When  we 
come  to  silver  tables,  to  objects  like  those  from  the 
Royal  collection  in  one  case  and  the  plates  en¬ 
graved  after  Aldegrever,  we  are  dealing  with  objects 
too  freakish  and  tasteless  to  be  exhibited  or  examined 
with  any  profit.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  write  about  any  of 
these  things  so  as  to  make  oneself  clear  without  the 
aid  of  drawings. 

I  called  on  the  dealers  in  a  recent  article  for  an  exhi¬ 
bition  of  Boudin’s  work.  Messrs.  Boussod  Valadon 
have  gallantly  responded  by  bringing  five  or  six  out  of 
their  stores  and  hanging  them  in  their  spring  exhibition. 
One  little  piece  gives  some  idea  of  the  Boudin  of  late 
years,  with  its  sunny  patchwork  of  water,  masts,  and 
fleecy  clouds.  The  earlier  and  more  sombre  harbour 
scene  is  a  fine  example  of  another  kind,  and  there  are 
two  charming  street  sketches  at  Rouen.  Jongkind’s 
snow  scene  illustrates  that  opening  of  the  door  to  the 
study  of  aerial  landscape  tone  of  which  Boudin  speaks, 
the  study  that  reached  its  crisis  “  chez  la  m6re 
Toutain  ”  where  these  older  men,  Monet,  and  a  number 
of  other  “impressionists”  took  up  their  summer 
quarters,  and  adventured  with  the  colours  of  light.  The 
Harpignies  shows  elegant  drawing,  clever  dodging  of 
the  reality  of  the  glittering  tantalising  olive  tree,  and 
truth  to  a  certain  rather  ugly  brightness  of  sea  blue  and 
blackish  foliage  in  Riviera  landscape.  There  is  much 
else  of  French,  (a  Corot  with  a  fine  skyline  but  flicky 
foreground  for  one)  of  Dutch  and  like-minded  English, 
and  a  few  notes  by  Mr.  Whistler. 

At  Messrs.  Carfax’s  there  are  some  paintings  and 
drawings  by  Mr.  Legros,  including  a  brilliant  time  study 
of  a  head.  It  is  worth  noting  that  an  exhibition  of  this 
master’s  works  has  recently  been  arranged  at  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  Mr.  L.  W.  Hodson  and  other  collectors  lent 
pictures,  bronzes,  etchings,  and  drawings  and  issued  an 
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excellent  catalogue.  A  movement  of  this  sort  in  a 
provincial  town  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  life. 

At  Messrs.  Gutekunsts’  are  thirty  etchings  by  Mr. 
Strang  in  illustration  of  Kipling’s  tales.  They  are 
executed  in  the  combination  of  etched  line  and  aqua¬ 
tint  shade  used  by  Goya  and  the  resemblance  goes 
beyond  technique  into  the  design  and  macabre  of  the 
inspiration.  Grisly  situations  like  “The  Man  Who 
would  be  King”  and  “The  Ride  of  Morrowby  Jukes” 
give  excellent  material  for  Mr.  Strang’s  art,  but  his 
imaginative  mixture  is  not  Mr.  Kipling’s  exactly;  the 
opposition  of  cool,  matter  of  fact  English  against 
creatures  of  the  oriental  abyss  is  missing.  But  there 
are  fine  graphic  inventions,  as  of  the  elephants  in  more 
than  one  piece,  and  over  all  a  mesmerised  dream- 
stricken  look.  D.  S.  M. 


“  MRS.  EBBSMITH  ”  AND  THE  BENSONIANS. 

THE  NOTORIOUS  MRS.  EBBSMITH,”  now  re- 
-»  vived  at  the  Royalty  Theatre,  belongs  to  that 
period  when  Mr.  Pinero  was  respectfully  begging  to 
call  your  attention  to  his  latest  assortment  of  Spring 
Problemings  (Scandinavian  Gents’  own  materials  made 
up.  West  End  style  and  fit  guaranteed).  And  the 
average  critic,  as  he  tries  the  suit  on  again,  before  the 
mirror  of  Time,  and  tugs  at  it  and  pats  it  and  wags  his 
legs  in  it,  is  protesting  loudly  that  it  looks  as  high- 
class  as  ever.  Quite  sincere  though  his  protestation 
may  be,  I  cannot  echo  it.  The  garment  seems  to  show 
its  age  pretty  clearly.  It  is  of  the  fashion  set  six  years 
ago.  It  is  not  threadbare,  certainly.  There  is  plenty 
of  “wear”  in  it.  It  need  not  be  given  away  yet.  But 
it  would  need  a  good  many  alterations  before  one  could 
look  smart  in  it.  In  other  words,  the  play  is  still  an 
exciting,  almost  an  absorbing,  story  ;  but  on  no  one 
save  the  average  critic  could  it  possibly  impose  as  being 
what  it  pretends  to  be  :  a  solemn  and  wide-eyed  con¬ 
sideration  of  life.  Its  two  essential  characters  are  not 
normal  types  ;  they  are  remarkably  abnormal.  They  are 
not  mere  puppets,  however.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
realised  in  a  very  intense  manner  ;  and  their  behaviour,  in 
circumstances  which  are  (except  when  the  author  fakes 
them  for  theatrical  effect)  quite  credible,  is  (except  when 
the  author  fakes  it  for  theatrical  effect)  quite  credible. 
But  they  are  both  abnormal,  decentralised  ;  whereas  it  is 
only  from  the  study  and  projection  of  normal,  central 
types  that  any  philosophic  expression  of  life  can  be  made. 
That  the  irregular  union  of  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  with  Lucas 
Cleeve  was  a  failure  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  such 
unions  must  fail.  The  two  characters  happen  to  be  utterly 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  there’s  an  end  of  it.  That 
Lucas  Cleeve  was  impatient  of  Mrs.  Ebbs  mith’s  theories 
is  no  evidence  at  all  that  a  woman  cannot  be  at  once  the 
darling  and  the  intellectual  companion  of  a  man  ;  for  Mr. 
Pinero  has  deprived  Lucas  of  any  inkling  that  there  might 
be  a  possible  compromise  between  the  two  separate 
states.  That  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  pulls  a  Bible  out  of  a 
stove  does  not  prove  that  a  woman  cannot  without  the 
consolation  of  religion  stand  upright  in  the  conflict  of 
ber  emotions.  If  she  had  been,  like  many  women, 
brought  up  in  some  kind  of  religious  creed  which  circum¬ 
stances  had  led  her  to  reject  and  despise,  then  her  action 
might  have  had  some  significance.  As  she  was  educated 
in  unbelief,  the  suggestion  that  she  would  have  (1)  treated 
the  Bible  as  the  cause  of  her  misery,  (2)  rescued  it  as 
her  salvation,  is  a  mere  theatrical  excrescence.  So  far 
from  having  any  general  significance,  it  is  palpably  un¬ 
true  to  her  own  particular  self.  It  is  an  exciting  inci¬ 
dent,  I  admit  readily.  And,  of  course,  it  makes  an 
effective  appeal  to  the  religious  consciences  of  such 
playgoers  as  don’t  think.  But  any  meaning  that  it  has 
is  nonsense,  and  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Pinero  that  he  might 
have  been  as  exciting  and  as  “edifying”  without  so 
utterly  disorganising  his  presentment  of  character  if 
he  had  made  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  throw  the  Bible  (as  she 
has  previously  thrown  a  bouquet)  into  the  canal,  from 
which  it  might  have  been  retrieved  by  a  pet  spaniel. 
The  dog,  wagging  its  tail  and  shaking  the  water  off  its 
back  would  have  brought  down  the  curtain  quite  as 
effectively,  and  not  painfully,  as  does  the  lady,  quivering 
over  her  scorched  hand.  The  last  act  of  the  play, 
again,  is  a  crude  appeal  to  the  “  unco  ”  but  un- 
leflective  “  guid.”  Mrs.  Ebbsmith,  had  her  maker 


dared  to  let  her  act  for  herself,  would  never  have 
accepted  the  offer  of  that  “retreat”  to  the  Ketherick 
parsonage.  The  offer  might  have  touched  her  ;  but 
the  idea  of  accompaniment  by  the  clergyman  and  his 
sister  would  have  sent  her  off  at  a  very  sharp  tangent. 
Again,  being  a  woman  of  fine  nature,  she  never  would 
have  consented,  as  Mr.  Pinero  makes  her  consent,  to 
undertake  the  impossibly  degrading  position  offered  to 
her  by  the  Cleeve  family.  Indeed,  that  such  an  offer 
would  have  been  made  seems  to  me  hardly  credible. 
During  the  third  act,  I  suspected  that  Mr.  Pinero  had 
had  it  made  in  order  that  he  might  bring  about  the  very 
effectively  ironic  scene  when  Cleeve  imagines  that 
Mrs.  Ebbsmith  has  been  won  over  to  that  which 
really,  of  course,  she  regards  as  a  repellent  impossi¬ 
bility.  That  she  should,  in  the  last  act,  agree  to  the 
proposal,  merely  because  the  legitimate  Mrs.  Cleeve 
shows  signs  of  genuine  emotion,  is  a  development 
which  must  startle  even  the  most  gullible  playgoer  in 
London.  However,  I  am  ungracious  in  finding 
so  many  faults.  I  repeat  that  the  play  remains,  as 
it  always  was,  an  exciting  story.  And,  by  reason 
of  the  admirably  capable  way  in  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed,  and  of  the  general  vividness  of  the  two 
chief  characters,  one  is  quite  willing  to  tolerate 
(though  not  to  overlook)  its  sacrifices  of  truth  to 
effect,  and  to  forgive  (though  not  to  approve)  its  pre¬ 
tentious  air  of  being  somehow  philosophic  and 
Ibsenish.  That  Mr.  Pinero  is  a  born  dramatist  I  never 
deny.  It  is  because  of  what  he  is  not  (and  fain  would 
have  appeared  to  be  when  he  wrote  “  Mrs.  Ebbsmith”) 
that  I  cannot  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  joining  that 
chorus  in  which  those  others,  a  little  uneasily,  are 
always  acclaiming  him  “  our  premier  dramatist.”  I  can¬ 
not  find  a  more  signal  proof  of  his  technical  genius  than 
that  this  play,  despite  its  continuous  and  tedious 
implication  that  he  is  what  he  isn’t,  still  retains  in 
itself,  after  the  lapse  of  six  long  years,  a  power  of 
stimulation.  Despite  its  inconsistencies,  the  part  of 
Mrs.  Ebbsmith  is  a  fine  one,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  invests 
it  with  all  that  quiet  and  haunting  realism  of  which  the 
secret  is  hers.  Her  glamour  is  as  it  has  always  been. 
Her  art  has  become  subtler,  more  potent.  As  Lucas 
Cleeve,  Mr.  Courtenay  Thorpe,  that  most  elastic  actor, 
makes  his  usual  success. 

Histhetically,  there  are  many  vulnerable  points  in  the 
system  upheld  by  the  Benson  company ;  nor  is  my 
rapier  immaculate  of  its  gore.  As  critic,  I  have  partially 
condemned  it.  Yet  do  I,  as  man,  revel  in  it  without 
reservation.  It  is  as  cosy  a  thing  as  ever  was  invented. 
It  is  an  unrivalled  pander  to  what  Daudet  called 
“  l' habitude  de  1' habitude'" — that  instinct  shared  by  us 
all.  To  see  over  and  over  again,  with  brief  intervals, 
the  same  mimes,  on  the  same  stage,  is  a  true  and 
cumulative  pleasure.  First  sight  of  the  Benson 
company  is  not,  I  admit,  a  ravishing  experience.  But 
I  defy  you  to  be  not  fascinated  after  the  sixth  or  seventh 
time,  and  to  be  not  more  fascinated  after  the  eighth 
than  after  the  seventh.  Settled  in  your  seat,  you 
glance  at  your  programme,  and  are  soothed  by  the 
familiar  bead-roll,  wondering  how  the  mimes  named 
in  it  will  “be”  to-night.  For  every  one  of  them, 
as  he  or  she  comes  on,  hall-marked  with  his  or 
her  own  face  and  port  and  voice,  you  have  a  smile  of 
welcome.  They  have  become  as  brothers  and  sisters 
to  you,  even  as  to  one  another.  They  touch  not 
merely  the  instinct  of  familiarity,  but  even  the 
family  instinct.  And  the  fact  that  you  never  see  them 
twice  in  similar  guise  saves  you  from  that  sense  of 
sameness  which  in  an  actual  family  often  alloys  affec¬ 
tion  with  boredom.  The  peculiar  cosiness  inherent  in 
a  stock-company  cannot  be  diffused  through  a  large 
theatre.  Last  year,  when  the  Bensonians  were  figuring 
in  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  that  subtle  essence  of  theirs 
evaporated  and  was  lost  to  us.  Only  a  troup  of  giants 
could  in  that  dim  immensity  have  wafted  the  family 
effect.  But  the  little  house  in  Panton  Street  is  quite 
another  matter.  It  is  so  little  as  to  be  almost  home¬ 
like.  Mimes  in  it  are  no  midgets  :  they  are  life-sized. 
We  are  all  very  near  to  them,  and  feel  as  though 
we  could  almost  shake  hands  with  them  across 
the  footlights  or  converse  with  them  sotlo  voce 
from  our  seats.  Thus  cosiness  reigns  supreme.  From 
an  artistic,  as  well  as  from  this  merely  personal,  stand- 
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point,  the  removal  of  the  Bensonian  venue  from  the 
Lyceum  to  the  Comedy  is  a  welcome  change.  The 
cavernous  stage  of  the  Lyceum  cannot  be  made  a 
tolerable  background  except  at  great  cost  of  time 
and  money.  Such  cost  the  Bensonians  cannot,  by 
reason  of  their  system,  afford.  Nor  can  they  afford 
that  cost  which  alone  could  make  the  stage  of  the 
Comedy  a  really  good  background.  But  such  scenery 
as  they  have  is  enough  to  make  the  background 
passable  :  there  is  no  distractive  inadequacy.  Also, 
the  mimes’  performances  can  be  appreciated.  To  fill 
a  great  theatre,  great  acting  is  needed.  In  an 

ordinary  stock-company  there  can  be  no  great  acting  : 
good-all-roundness — or,  say,  excellent-all-roundness — 
is  the  pinnacle.  At  the  Lyceum,  therefore,  the  Bensonian 
acting  was  ineffective.  But  at  the  Comedy  such  good 
actors  as  Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  Mr.  Lyall  Swete  and  Mr. 
George  Weir  produce  the  impression  they  deserve. 
If  only  Mr.  Benson  would  not  persist  in  grafting  the 
star-system  on  the  stock-system — two  things  utterly 
incompatible — his  latest  production,  “  As  You  Like 
It,”  would  be  really  admirable.  Shakespeare  wrote 
some  leading  parts  which  Mr.  Benson  can  play  very 
well.  But  Orlando  is  not  one  of  them.  Nor,  em¬ 
phatically,  is  Rosalind  a  part  for  Mrs.  Benson.  I  wish 
Mr.  Benson  would,  in  his  very  genuine  devotion  to 
Shakespeare’s  memory,  ask  himself,  whenever  he  is 
meditating  a  new  production,  “  If  the  poet  were  alive 
to-day,  and  I  were  asking  him  to  dictate  the  cast, 
would  he  make  me  and  my  wife  play  the  two  leading 
parts?  If  not,  which  are  the  two  parts  he  would 
assign  to  us?”  If  Mr.  Benson  would  think  out  the 
answers  to  these  questions,  and  act  according  to  them, 
he  would  be  doing  no  more  than  justice  to  the 
modesty  and  the  high  intelligence  for  which  we  all 
like  him.  In  “  As  You  Like  It”  he  might  well  have 
appeared  as  Jaques.  Yet  am  I  glad  he  did  not  do  so, 
inasmuch  as  I  should  not  then  have  heard  Mr.  Swete’s 
extraordinarily  skilful  and  touching  treatment  of  the 
speech  about  the  “seven  ages.”  From  playing  the  Duke 
he  would  have  been  debarred  by  Mr.  Asche’s  obvious 
qualifications  for  the  part.  He  might  have  fallen  back 
on  Touchstone,  as  who  Mr.  Weir  is  not  good  at  all. 
Touchstone  is  a  fantastic  creature,  needing  imagina¬ 
tive  interpretation.  And  Mr.  Weir,  whose  solid  and 
straightforward  humour  is  very  useful  and  delight¬ 
ful  in  such  parts  as  Dromio,  or  Sir  Toby  Belch, 
or  the  First  Gravedigger,  is  not  an  imaginative  actor. 
Mr.  Benson  is.  He  would  have  been  a  very  good 
Touchstone.  The  qualities  which  he  lacks — ardour, 

“  go,”  force,  spontaneous  self-expression,  naturalness 
— are  quite  unnecessary  for  Touchstone.  And  without 
them  poor  Orlando  is  quite  null.  Max. 

CONCERNING  ORGANS  AND  PIANOS. 

HE  two  musical  instruments  best  known  to  the 
British  public  undoubtedly  are  the  piano  and  the 
organ.  The  first  is  supposed  to  adorn  every  British 
home  ;  the  second  mars  most  of  our  churches.  The 
first  might  be  described  as  the  most  abused  instrument 
in  the  world  if  it  were  not  that  the  organ  is  still  more 
frequently  abused.  With  both  I  have  been  very  familiar 
for  many  years;  and  I  have  noticed  how  they  have 
curiously  changed  their  proper  positions.  That  is  to 
say,  the  piano  is  by  its  native  rights  a  sort  of  maid  of 
all  work— -a  thing  on  which  one  can  play  anything  from 
a  Palestrina  motet  to  a  Wagner  music-drama — while 
the  organ  is  a  noble  solo  instrument  on  which  all 
attempts  to  fake  orchestral  effects  are  doomed  to 
failure  ;  and  yet  the  piano  is  set  down  constantly  as 
a  solo  instrument  at  Queen’s  Hall  and  S.  James’s  Hall 
and  elsewhere,  and  concertos  and  sonatas  are  played 
upon  it,  while  the  organ  is  reserved  for  the  purpose  of 
accompanying  amateur  choirs  that  cannot  keep  in  tune 
without  it,  and  the  music  generally  played  on  it  is  music 
originally  intended  for  other  instruments.  I  believe 
these  facts  are  as  they  are  because  of  an  odd  passion  of 
the  modern  mind,  the  passion  for  seeing  anyone  or 
anything  used  for  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  obvious 
enough  that  nature  never  intended  him,  her  or  it. 
People  nowadays  love  to  see  an  actress  behave  like  a 
clockwork  doll,  dancing  about  the  stage  with  painfully 


jerky  movements  ;  and  they  like  almost  as  well  as  they 
like  this  to  see  marionettes  imitating  as  they  best  can 
the  movements  of  living  men  and  women.  They  love 
to  see  “  contortionists,”  they  are  overjoyed  to  see 
a  man  with  difficulty  do  something  with  his  toes 
that  anyone  can  do  quite  easily  with  the  fingers. 
And  so,  the  piano  being  this  useful  maid  of  all 
work,  they  are  pleased  when  it  is  converted  into 
a  solo  instrument  and  perspiring  artists  endeavour 
more  or  less  successfully  to  make  it  sound  as 
though  it  had  a  right  to  exist  out  of  a  musician’s 
study  ;  and  the  organ  being  a  splendid  instrument  with 
an  individuality  as  distinct  as  that  of  che  violin  or  ’cello, 
they  are  pleased  when  the  oboe,  the  clarionet,  the 
cuckoo,  yea,  and  the  cock  and  hen  and  the  braying 
donkey  are  imitated  on  it.  The  results  have  proved 
disastrous.  The  piano  has  become  a  bloated,  over¬ 
grown  affair  ;  it  has  lost  its  ancient  lovely  tone  and  has 
become  a  nasty  clanking  cause  of  distress  to  all  musical 
ears  ;  and  the  organ  is  fast  becoming  a  mere  “  kist  o’  ” 
various  kinds  of  more  or  less  disagreeable  “  whistles.” 
A  modern  concert  grand  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  a  battleship  ;  and  a  modern  organ  can  hardly  be 
distinguished  from  a  concertina. 

This  subject,  which  is  one  I  rarely  think  about,  so 
angry  does  it  make  me,  has  been  brought  before 
me  during  the  past  week  by  the  advent  of  a 
book  on  the  organ  and  by  the  invitation  of  Messrs. 
Broadwood  to  inspect  their  exhibit  of  pianos  at 
Pulteney  Street.  The  book  on  the  organ  is  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Elliston.  It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
Weekes  and  Co.,  Hanover  Street,  W.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  describing  it  as  a  particularly  worthless 
book  ;  but  since  it  has  run  to  a  third  edition,  I  suppose 
there  is  no  better  one  :  I  mean  no  better  one  at  a 
moderate  price  and  kept  within  decent  limits.  It  is 
time  someone  took  the  work  in  hand.  Hiles’  little 
catechism  is  useful  ;  but  something  more  than  that  is 
wanted  ;  and  the  want  has  never  yet  been  supplied, 
within  my  knowledge.  Mr.  Elliston  tells  nothing  that 
the  merest  beginner  does  not  know  ;  and  he  has  an 
exasperating  knack  of  telling  it  in  the  most  obscure  way 
possible.  For  instance  let  us  take  this  sentence  : 
“  Mixtures  therefore  should  only  be  heard  when  they 
bear  such  a  proportion  of  power  to  the  prime  tone  as  to 
follow  out  such  representation.”  Even  when  one  has 
carefully  studied  the  previous  paragraph  the  meaning 
is  too  difficult  to  be  grasped  by  anyone  not  completely 
acquainted  with  the  subject  to  begin  with.  Here  again 
is  an  instance  of  Mr.  Elliston’s  English.  Speaking  of 
the  reeds  he  says:  “If  a  note  refuses  to  sound,  or  is 
‘gone  off  speech,’  it  will  sometimes  speak  by  simply 
tapping  the  wire  upwards,”  &c.  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  that  industrious  notes  may  occasionally  speak  by 
“tapping  wires  upwards  but  Mr.  Elliston  does  not 
express  the  sentiment  in  what  is  commonly  regarded 
as  English.  Once  more,  what  on  earth  is  the  meaning 
of  this  sentence — “  The  organ  appears  louder  in  a 
building  when  empty  than  when  filled  with  people  : 
soft  material,  as  wearing  apparel,  modifies  the  tone, 
and  echo  ”  ?  After  reading  it  several  times  I  confess 
to  having  arrived  at  some  faint  knowledge  of  its  import ; 
but  text-books  surely  should  not  be  written  with  the 
view  of  bothering  experts.  It  is  curious  that  Mr. 
Elliston  (and  nearly  everyone  else  for  that  matter) 
either  has  an  aversion  to  telling  the  truth  about  the 
organ  or  refuses  to  recognise  it.  I  have  read  through 
a  long  list  of  organ  specifications  which  he  gives  and  I 
am  filled  with  wonderment.  He  passes  with  calm 
approval  instruments  which  are  ludicrous  in  the  want 
of  balance  between  their  various  parts.  That  an  organ 
should  have  a  complete  Great,  Swell,  Choir  &c.  and  no 
Pedal  to  speak  of  seems  to  him  the  most  natural, 
inevitable  thing  in  the  world.  He  has  not  a  word  to 
say  against  what  I  call  barnyard  stops.  I  beg  him 
before  issuing  a  fourth  edition  of  his  book  to  read  with 
the  greatest  care  an  able  article  by  Mr.  Thomas  Casson 
in  the  number  of  “The  Chord”  for  last  September. 
He  will  there  find  set  forth  the  true  and  only  principles 
on  which  a  modern  organ  can  be  constructed.  Having 
studied  them  carefully,  he  might  rewrite  his  book  and 
do  something  useful  by  hinting  to  the  average  organist 
that  the  instruments  full  of  barnyard  stops  and  without 
sufficient  pedal  stops  which  are  being  run  up  at  present 
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in  our  churches  are  disgraceful  monstrosities  that  will 
have  to  be  pulled  down  as  soon  as  the  public  is 
educated. 

The  piano  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  a  completely 
satisfying  instrument.  It  is  a  convenient  thing  to  have 
in  the  house  so  long  as  there  are  no  amateurs  about  to 
play  it ;  it  is  handy  in  the  concert-hall  to  accompany  a 
singer ;  but  as  a  solo  instrument  I  am  growing  to 
object  more  and  more  strongly  to  it.  It  cannot  sus¬ 
tain  ;  the  percussion  wearies  and  ultimately  hurts  the 
ear  ;  and  it  is  an  abominable  sight.  For  years  the 
makers  have  been  building  more  and  more  huge  instru¬ 
ments  and  it  has  grown  more  cumbrous  and  ungainly 
with  each  inch  added  to  its  length  and  breadth.  The 
modern  grand  is  the  ugliest  thing  I  know  :  it  has  no 
balance  :  it  looks  as  though  it  must  inevitably  come 
to  the  ground  within  the  next  five  minutes.  Yet 
it  is  capable  of  being  made  tolerable.  Mr.  Dolmetsch, 
for  instance,  by  going  back  to  the  old  small  wooden 
frame  has  produced  several  instruments  which  have  not 
only  a  lovely  and  characteristic  tone  but  are  quite 
elegant  in  appearance.  He  has  made  one  for  Mr.  Cecil 
Rhodes  which  can  be  seen  next  Friday  and  Sunday  at 
85  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.  Messrs.  Broad- 
wood,  on  the  other  hand,  are  making  bigger  pianos 
than  ever,  but  are  striving  for  balance  of  form, 
and  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  the  stand  and 
some  alterations  in  the  shape  they  are  attaining 
it.  They  have  just  exhibited  a  number  of  their 
latest  experiments,  including  the  piano  which  won 
the  Grand  Prix  at  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Many  of  them 
I  heartily  dislike,  notably  a  square  monster  that  looks 
more  like  a  bed  than  a  musical  instrument ;  but 
many  of  them  are,  allowing  for  their  immense  size, 
wonderfully  graceful.  Of  course  all  kinds  of  precious 
woods  and  so  forth  are  used.  The  pianos  that  sound 
best  are  the  new  barless  ones.  If  a  big  piano  must  be 
made,  let  it  by  all  means  be  made  on  the  barless 
principle. 

I  have  not  space  until  next  week  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Wood’s  last  concert  and  others.  J.  F.  R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  IMMIGRATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
of  English  emigration,  with  which  I  have  had  much  to 
do  as  a  member  of  Emigration  Societies  as  well  as  by 
residence  in  various  colonies. 

After  studying  the  question  from  sundry  sides,  latterly 
by  a  second  visit  to  South  Africa  during  the  present 
war,  I  have  come  to  conclusions  widely  differing  from 
those  of  yourself  and  A.  T.  F. 

To  be  as  short  as  I  can,  I  deal  at  once  with  a 
sentence  of  A.  T.  F.  He  ascribes  the  success  of 
military  settlement  in  Cape  Colony  (the  British  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Eastern  Province,  I  presume  he  means)  to 
selection  of  the  best  soils  and  use  of  native  labour. 
I  have  long  ago  made  the  researches — he  advises — into 
this  and  kindred  cases.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say 
that  the  average  soil  of  the  Eastern  Province  is  at  all 
superior — quite  the  contrary,  and  all  conditions  were 
forbidding  at  first  ;  and  I  doubt  if  native  labour  was  as 
much  employed  then  as  now  (I  speak  from  memory). 
I  should  say  that  the  soil  about  parallels  that  of  the 
New  England  States,  in  which  barren  district  the 
American  citizen  was  once  an  efficient  farmer,  but  is 
now  no  longer  so.  I  plunge  at  once  into  contention 
with  usual  opinion,  by  stating  that  the  Englishman  (as 
well  as  the  born  American)  is,  in  the  main,  one  who 
has  lost  his  farming  or  land-settling  instincts.  Half  a 
century  ago — and  more — as  at  the  time  of  the  Eastern 
Province  settlement — yeomen  and  tenant  farmers,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  landlord  class,  were  attached  to 
landed  pursuits  by  habit,  taste,  and  pride  :  now  it  is  all 
the  other  way. 

If  we  deal  with  still  lower  classes- — for  instance  the 
soldier-class — in  the  case  ofS.  Africa,  we  find  ourselves 
in  still  worse  plight.  The  native  labour,  essential  there 
to  the  big  proprietor,  becomes  the  bane  of  small  cultiva¬ 
tion  by  the  white  who  becomes  lazy  and  shiftless. 


Nothing  but  Italian,  Chinese,  &c.  labour  can  survive  in 
face  of  it,  in  market  gardening,  &c. 

The  Briton  is  no  small  cultivator  ;  not  5  per  cent, 
have  any  capacity  or  inclination  that  way  at  all.  It  is, 

I  think,  a  law  of  economic  agriculture,  that  the  lower 
race  drives  out  the  higher  or  at  least  the  more  specialised. 
Thus  the  small  American  farmer  is  rarely  a  scion  of  one 
of  the  old  American  families.  A.  T.  F.  pleads  for  the 
“  cadet  of  our  county  families”  as  the  most  desirable 
immigrant  for  S.  Africa.  “They  have  nothing  at 
least  to  unlearn,”  he  says.  Nothing  of  agriculture  to 
unlearn,  perhaps  ;  but  they  have  all  the  tastes  of  civilised 
life  and  social  leanings  to  shed  off.  Besides  how  is  a 
settler  to  remain  settled  without  women-folk  ? — and 
who  proposes  to  transplant  our  young  ladies  of  like 
social  standing  ?  Let  him  tell  that  to  the  British 
matron  or  to  the  girl  herself  after  she  has  tried  it. 

A  short  study  of  like  conditions  in  Canada,  &c., 
would  bring  some  apt  suggestions. 

Except  for  farming  as  now  practised  by  the  Boer 
under  wide  “  extensive  ”  conditions,  irrigation  is 
certainly  needed  in  most  parts  of  South  Africa.  But 
I  doubt  much  if  the  rivers  of  South  Africa  lend  them¬ 
selves  suitably  to  the  process.  On  the  other  hand 
I  was  told  by  officers  of  Royal  Engineers  that  at  least 
across  one  very  arid  stretch,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
getting  water  by  field-pumps  all  the  way.  But  before 
irrigation  is  planned  it  is  needful  to  secure  settlement. 

I  do  not  think  the  British  soldier  is  promising  as  I  have 
hastily  tried  to  show.  Therefore  perhaps  it  is  hardly 
needful  to  discuss  agricultural  schools  —  to  which 
A.T.  F.  alludes.  After  more  than  one  visit  to  Denmark 
Sweden,  Sic.,  whose  system  he  quotes,  in  order  to  study 
the  subject,  I  have  learnt  that  we  require  more  than 
educational  facilities  to  make  us  painstaking,  scientific- 
farmers  like  the  Danes. 

I  have  met  English  farmers  fairly  settled  and  pros¬ 
perous  in  South  Africa,  and  I  think,  indeed,  that  there 
are  good  openings  for  certain  kinds  of  farming.  But 
it  is  vain  to  argue  from  special  instances,  in  which,  as 
I  could  show,  there  are  often  special  reasons  for 
success.  But  on  the  whole,  I  suggest  that  most  of 
those  whom  we  might  settle  on  the  land — artificially- — 
would  gravitate  to  the  towns,  where  also,  as  on  the 
land,  the  unskilled  white  man  is  dogged  by  the  baneful 
influences  of  native  labour. 

Once  a  townsman  always  a  townsman  is  a  rule  to 
which  I  cannot  here  sketch  the  exceptions  ;  and  that 
our  people  have  lost  their  rural  instincts  nothing  more 
strongly  proves  than  this  war,  in  which,  among  us, 
the  patient  craft  of  the  despised  country  yokel  was 
conspicuously  wanting,  as  well  as  that  instinctive 
knowledge  of  animals,  the  want  of  which  made  our 
mounted  infantry  and  our  horse  depots  something  to 
remember. 

I  look  upon  all  attempts  to  induce  emigration  and 
settlement  as  the  worthiest  kind  of  patriotism,  but  we 
shall  reach  no  well-concerted  plan  if  we  begin  by 
striking  a  false  note,  and  that  I  submit,  most  writers 
have  tended  to  do. — Yours  faithfully, 

W.  Godsal, 

Capt.  Railway  Pioneers  Regiment. 


THE  ALTERED  POSITION  OF  CHURCH¬ 
WARDENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

30  January,  1901. 

Sir, — Is  it  not  time  that  some  alteration  in  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  election  of  churchwardens  were  made 
by  Statute  ?  I  am  led  to  ask  this  question,  through 
your  columns,  after  reading  the  common-sense  remark 
made  in  your  “  Notes  of  the  Week,”  26  January,  p.  99, 
in  commenting  upon  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Sowter,  recently 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  it  is — “absurd  that 
matters  relating  to  churchwardens’  elections  can  only 
be  dealt  with  by  the  cumbrous  process  of  mandamus 
The  chief  legal  reason  for  this  method  of  procedure  is 
that  churchwardens  were,  at  one  time,  in  part,  temporal 
officers.  In  their  origin  they  were  ecclesiastical  officers 
solely.  In  process  of  time,  however,  chiefly  under  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws, 
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and  charities,  many  civil  rights  and  duties  were  con¬ 
ferred  upon  them  which  naturally  subjected  them  to  the 
overlooking  of  the  Civil  Courts. 

Since,  however,  the  coming  into  operation  of  the 
'Local  Government  Act,  1894,  the  civil  and  temporal 
rights  and  duties  have  practically  been  entirely  taken 
away  from  churchwardens — I  believe  this  is  absolutely 
the  case  in  all  rural  parishes — so  that  they  have  become 
once  more  ecclesiastical  officers  solely. 

From  the  first — under  the  Canons — till  the  present 
time — under  the  Act  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  62,  sect.  9 — 
the  admission  of  these  officers  has  always  been  by 
ecclesiastical  officials. 

It  seems  reasonable,  to  say  the  least,  if  these  facts 
are  correct,  that  for  the  convenience  of  parson,  church¬ 
warden  and  parishioners,  a  short  Act  of  Parliament 
•should  now  be  sought  for,  prescribing  the  persons  who 
may  be  elected,  and  the  method  of  election  ;  and 
conferring  upon  the  ordinary,  whose  duty  it  may  be  to 
admit,  discretion  to  decide  in  the  case  of  disputed 
elections,  subject  if  necessary  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Arches. 

In  any  such  Act,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  system  of 
plural  voting  introduced  with  regard  to  elections  in 
vestry  by  Sturges  Bourne’s  Act  (58  Geo.  III.  c.  69), 
will  be  abolished,  for  its  retention  has  now  no  justifica¬ 
tion — so  far  as  the  election  of  churchwardens  is  con¬ 
cerned — since  they  have  no  longer  any  duties  connected 
with  rating.- — I  am,  &c.  Lincoln’s  Inn. 


STARLING  SHOOTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hollingbourne,  Kent. 

Sir, — It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  Queen  Victoria 
'brought  her  great  influence  to  bear  on  public  opinion 
and  pigeon  shooting  was  generally  condemned.  I 
would  now  call  attention  to  a  form  of  so-called  sport, 
which,  finding  its  patrons  amongst  other  than  the 
upper  classes,  bids  fair  to  pass  unnoticed,  although  it 
reproduces  the  worst  features  of  pigeon  shooting.  I 
refer  to  that,  practised  all  over  the  country  districts  at 
gatherings  called  “  Starling  Shoots.” 

The  humble  starling  is  as  sensitive  to  pain  as  the 
pigeon  :  will  no  one  plead  for  him  ? 

At  these  “shoots,”  the  “gunners”  are  not  usually 
persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  killing  “  clean,”  and  the 
majority  of  these  meetings  are  held  at  places  where  no 
particular  arrangements  exist  to  lessen  the  physical 
sufferings  of  the  birds.  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the 
terrors  the  poor  wild  things  must  experience  cooped 
up,  unable  to  move,  within  sound  of  the  guns,  which 
renders  them,  when  their  turn  comes,  too  dazed  to 
afford  a  test  of  skill  to  the  gunner. 

All  this  cruelty  is  perpetrated  in  the  name  of 
“Sport:”  in  the  name  of  “Sport”  let  me  protest. 
The  sole  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  increase  the 
takings  of  the  publican  and  they  are  held  out  for  a 
bait  to  attract  those  who  would  be  much  better 
otherwise  employed  than  wasting  their  money  and 
time,  betting  and  drinking.  If  not  on  the  count  of 
cruelty  to  God’s  creatures  in  the  sordid  interest  of 
the  liquor  trade  will  no  one  speak  up  for  the  fair 
name  of  “Sport”?  These  gatherings  serve  no  useful 
purpose  and  I  would  that  a  voice  more  influential  than 
mine  could  be  raised  which  might  reach  the  ear  of  the 
gracious  lady  who  has  so  often  proved  herself  the  wild 
birds’  friend.  The  following  advertisement  will  show 
to  what  an  extent  starling  shooting  is  practised.  It  is 
but  one  of  six,  all  to  be  found  in  one  column  of  a  single 
copy  of  a  local  paper  : — 

“Three  last  starling  shoots  of  the  season,  will  be 

held  at  the  King’s  Head,  - ,  on  Thursday,  Feb.  21st, 

March  1st  and  8th.  Thirty  dozen  birds  each  day.” 

Try  to  realise  the  aggregate  number  of  birds 
throughout  the  country  thus  sacrificed  to  “drink,”  not 
“sport,”  during  a  period  of  twelve  months.  The  fact 
that  every  one  of  the  meetings  advertised  is  arranged 
for  by  the  proprietor  of  an  inn,  gives  ground  for  hope 
that  steps  can  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  this  slaughter. 


The  magistrates  might  make  use  of  their  power  and 
refuse  after  due  warning  the  renewals  of  licences  to 
publicans  who  organise  these  gatherings.  The  power¬ 
ful  temperance  societies  might  also  be  induced  to  turn 
their  attention  to  this  matter  and  bring  their  influence 
to  bear,  for  the  suppression  of  such  assemblies  must  be 
to  the  advantage  of  the  particular  cause  they  have  at 
heart.  If  you,  Sir,  will  put  in  a  word  for  the  poor 
starling  this  letter  will  have  served  its  purpose. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Arthur  H.  Walsh. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  WILD  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review.- 

4  The  Mansions,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 

4  February,  1901. 

Sir, — I  have  been  watching  with  considerable  interest 
the  letters  that  have  appeared  during  the  past  few  weeks 
in  the  Saturday  Review  on  the  subject  of  the  unneces¬ 
sary  slaughter  of  wild  birds,  and  on  noting  the  title  of 
Mr.  Kerr- Lawson’s  letter  last  week,  I  fully  anticipated 
at  least  some  mention  of  the  wholesale  execution  done 
at  this  time  of  year  among  the  sweetest  of  all  warblers, 
the  lark  tribe. 

The  Cornish  fisherman  or  the  low-waged  peasant 
no  doubt  is  frequently  at  his  wits’  end  to  know  with 
what  to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  and  deeply  though  one 
deplores  the  custom  of  angling  for  small  birds  in  the 
manner  Mr.  Kerr-Lawson  so  graphically  describes,  the 
practice  may  to  some  extent  be  condoned,  even  while 
quite  appreciating  the  efforts  of  those  who  strive 
to  prevent  it.  But  who  shall  pardon  or  find  excuse 
for  the  detestable  gourmand ,  whose  gluttony  has 
so  far  swamped  his  reverence  for  nature  as  to 
enable  him  to  behold  with  gusto  the  festoons  of 
poor,  miserable  little  “priests  in  gray  apparel,”  which 
adorn  every  poulterer’s  shop  in  the  town  ?  Few  emo¬ 
tions  can  parallel  that  raised  by  the  trilling,  carolling 
lark,  soaring  up  towards,  and  losing  himself  in,  blue 
distance  ;  the  little  “  bard  ”  immortalised  by  Shelley,  by 
Wordsworth,  and,  no  less  beautifully,  by  Eric  Mackay. 
To  the  most  casual  lover  of  nature — and  all  of  us  in  these 
pseudo-scientific  days  adopt  this  pose  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree — surely  must  these  strings  of  pathetic  little 
heads,  wrenched  asunder  from  their  bodies  by  the 
ruthless  hand  for  a  mere  couple  of  shillings  a  dozen, 
cry  in  accents  of  pitiful  appeal.  Is  the  titillation,  I 
would  fain  ask,  of  man’s  palate — I  have  it  on  good 
authority  that  it  is  the  male  taste  that  demands  larks 
as  food  stuff — so  much  less  worthy  of  condemnation 
than  the  aigret  in  the  lady’s  bonnet,  than  the  sport  of 
fishing  for  albatross  at  sea,  or  the  furnishing  of  even 
“one  paltry  meal”  to  the  hungry  offspring  erf  the 
sturdjr  Cornish  fisherman  ? 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Beatrix  Bulstrode. 


ANGLING  FOR  SONG-BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Westow  Vicarage,  Kirkham  Abbey,  York, 

20  February,  1901. 

Sir, — May  I  be  allowed  to  say  how  strongly  I  support 
Mr.  Kerr-Lawson’s  action  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
practice  of  “  angling  for  song-birds  ”  ? 

That  there  should  be  anyone  capable  of  defending 
such  wanton  cruelty  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  one's  mouth. 

It  is  distinctly  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  see  that 
the  killing  of  God’s  creatures  is  carried  out  as  painlessly 
as  possible. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

F.  Lawrence, 

Hon.  Sec.  Church  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Kindness  to  Animals. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE 
OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  COURTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Inverness,  25  February,  1901. 

Sir, — From  the  time  I  had  the  honour  of  being  a 
member  of  the  Fry  Commission  of  1897  I  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  feel  interested  in  the  working  of  the  Irish 
Land  Laws,  and  always  read  with  special  interest  the 
occasional  suggestions  for  their  improvement  published 
in  the  Saturday  Review  or  other  papers. 

Having,  as  a  member  of  the  Fry  Commission,  signed 
the  Report  without  formal  objection,  I  should  not  now 
be  justified  in  expressing  views  differing  from  those  it 
contained.  I  have  no  intention  of  doing  so,  but  hope 
it  will  not  be  deemed  discourteous  to  my  former 
colleagues,  or  a  breach  of  the  rules  of  propriety,  if  I 
state  shortly  a  few  additional  recommendations  of  a 
practical  nature  which  I  believe  would  be  found 
beneficial  in  improving  the  “  practice  and  procedure” 
of  the  Irish  Land  Courts. 

The  discussion  of  the  whole  Irish  Land  question 
would  require  space  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an 
ordinary  letter,  but  several  of  the  subjects  brought 
prominently  out  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Fry 
Commission,  although  not  mentioned  in  the  Report, 
appear  worthy  of  consideration  and  might  advisedly  be 
kept  in  view  when  framing  further  measures  of  a 
remedial  character. 

A  reference  to  the  Report  will  show  that  its  recom¬ 
mendations  are  mainly  confined  to  the  improvement  of 
legal  and  technical  subjects,  dealing  very  casually  with 
questions  of  a  practical  nature,  which,  as  an  expert 
member,  I  was  disposed  to  consider  of  first  importance  ; 
believing,  then  and  now,  that  unless  some  restriction  is 
applied  to  the  present  unlimited  power  of  appeal  from 
the  decisions  of  the  sub-Commissioners,  further  legisla¬ 
tion  with  the  hope  of  improving  the  existing  “  prac¬ 
tice  and  procedure  ”  of  the  Land  Courts  will  prove 
illusory. 

I  read  carefully  the  Editor’s  commentary  on  Mr. 
Johnston’s  letter  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  ^October 
last.  While  I  do  not  agree  with  the  Editor’s  conclusion 
that  the  improvement  of  the  Land  Commission  is  hope¬ 
less,  or  that  the  practice  and  procedure  of  the  Land  Com¬ 
mission  cannot  be  made  as  perfect  as  those  of  any  other 
human  institution,  I  believe  that,  although  all  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  Report  were  put  in 
operation,  that  happy  result  would  not  be  realised. 

What  strikes  the  mind  of  a  lay  inquirer  is  the 
enormous  amount  of  legal  machinery  deemed  necessary 
to  settle  questions  of  an  ordinary  commercial  character, 
the  only  apparent  effect  of  these  continual  appeals  to 
the  law  being  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commission  in 
discussing  subjects  of  no  ulterior  use  in  promoting 
justice. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Royal  Commission 
showed  that  the  Land  Commission  was  occupied  for 
more  than  half  its  time  in  hearing  appeals  against  the 
decisions  of  its  own  officers  in  settlements  by  them  of 
fair  rents — with  a  result  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
cases  appealed  the  fair  rents  fixed  by  the  sub-Com¬ 
missioners  were  confirmed  by  the  superior  Courts,  and 
in  the  few  cases  where  their  decisions  were  varied  the 
amount  was  quite  inadequate  to  warrant  the  expensive 
litigation  entailed  by  these  appeals. 

In  the  case  of  appeals  on  questions  of  law,  whereon 
the  mind  of  a  superior  experienced  judge  could  be 
brought  to  bear,  such  appeals  might  be  justified,  even 
if  the  amount  involved  were  small  ;  but  more  than 
90  per  cent,  of  appeals  are  on  questions  of  fair  rent, 
the  settlement  of  which  must  in  the  end,  as  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  be  decided  on  personal  expert  opinion  and 
not  on  any  written  law,  and  if  the  Land  Commission 
is  to  succeed  in  carrying-  out  the  work  for  which  it 
was  appointed  it  must  to  a  considerable  extent  be 
relieved  of  the  strain  and  loss  of  time  occupied  in 
hearing  many  thousands  of  frivolous  and  unnecessary 
appeals. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  time  occupied  by  the 
Land  Courts  in  hearing  appeals,  the  following  figures 
will  be  found  instructive.  According  to  “Thom’s 


Almanack,”  the  agricultural  holdings  of  all  sizes  in 
Ireland  number  486,865  made  up  as  follows  : — 


Holdings  rented  at  £10  and  under  . 271,690 

,,  ,,  from  £ 10  to  ^20  97,874 

,,  ,,  from /'20  to  ^50  76,518 

,,  ,,  from  £50  to  ^100  25,573 

,,  ,,  above^ioo  .  15,210 


486,865 


Of  the  above  number,  300,000  fair  rents  had  been 
fixed  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  fifteen  years,  but  of 
that  number  only  153,000  holdings  had  been  inspected 
by  the  sub-Commissioners  ;  in  the  case  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  147,000  the  judicial  rents  had  been  fixed  by  mutual 
agreement  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sion.  Of  the  153,000  rents  fixed  by  the  sub-Commis¬ 
sioners,  38,000  or  25  per  cent,  had  been  appealed  to  the 
Land  Commission,  and  with  the  advent  of  the  second 
term  the  percentage  of  appeals  had  more  than  doubled 
as  during  the  first  year  of  the  second  term  over 
13,000  had  been  added  to  the  total  number  of  appeals  ; 
indeed,  one  representative  land  agent  informed  the 
Commission  that  he  had  practically  appealed  all  the 
sub-Commissioners’  decisions  for  second  term  rents. 

If  any  large  number  of  land  agents  adopted  this 
course,  not  only  would  the  work  of  the  Land  Commis¬ 
sion  Courts  be  more  than  doubled  and  the  labours  of 
over  fifty  legal  and  lay  assistant-Commissioners 
rendered  absolutely  valueless,  but  there  is  no  machinery 
in  existence  capable  of  dealing  with  the  increase  of 
business  thus  thrown  on  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  and, 
unless  the  right  to  appeal  is  to  some  extent  restricted, 
the  work  of  the  Land  Commission  must  for  ever  remain 
in  a  hopelessly  congested  condition. 

In  the  case  of  all  rents  of  ^20  and  under,  the  fair 
rents  fixed  by  the  sub-Commissioners  should  be  made 
final  and  no  appeal  allowed.  This  would  relieve  the 
Land  Commission  of  a  large  volume  of  irksome  and 
profitless  work  without  the  slightest  risk  of  injustice  to 
either  landlord  or  tenant.  In  fact,  both  would  be 
materially  benefited  by  being  freed  from  a  continual 
source  of  irritating  and  vexatious  litigation  which  very 
rarely  has  its  origin  in  a  desire  for  justice. 

I  am  well  aware  that  any  attempt  to  restrict  the 
right  of  appeal  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
legal  profession  generally,  and  probably  a  drastic 
measure  in  the  form  indicated  would  be  opposed  by  the 
legal  representatives  of  both  parties.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  confident  that — while  other  important  remedies  are 
also  urgently  required— no  change  in  the  “practice  and 
procedure  ”  of  the  Land  Commission  would  prove  half 
so  efficacious  in  allaying  the  existing  discontent,  and 
unless  some  check  is  applied  to  the  present  unrestricted 
litigation  every  other  remedy  is  doomed  to  failure. 

That  such  finality  in  fixing  fair  rents  may  be  practised 
not  only  without  injustice  but  with  advantage  to  both 
landlords  and  tenants  has  been  made  patent  by  the 
working  of  the  Crofter  Act  in  Scotland.  Under  this 
Act  the  Commissioners  have  power  to  fix  fair  rents  up 
to  ^630  without  appeal.  Questions  occasionally  arise 
as  to  their  decisions  on  points  of  law  which  are  subject 
to  appeal,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  instance  in 
which  the  rents  fixed  by  them  have  been  deemed  unfair 
by  either  landlord  or  tenant,  the  result  being  that  the 
excitement  which  accompanied  the  earlier  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  Commissioners  has  completely  died  out. 

While  a  land  purchase  scheme  with  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  landowners  may  be  necessary  to  solve 
the  difficulty  inseparable  from  the  prevailing  system  of 
dual  ownership,  the  operation  of  such  a  scheme  even  if 
supported  by  compulsory  powers  must  from  its  nature 
be  extremely  slow  and  would  probably  take  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  to  produce  material  results ;  meantime 
something  ought  to  be  done  to  stop  or  at  least  lessen 
the  gross  misuse  of  the  appeal  clauses  in  the  present 
Land  Acts. 

At  a  time  when  everyone  connected  with  land  finds  it 
difficult  to  get  ends  to  meet,  it  seems  the  height  of 
folly  for  landowners  and  tenants  to  waste,  or  to  be. 
legally  permitted  to  waste  annually  a  round  sum  of 
/ji50,ooo  on  worse  than  useless  litigation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  W.  Gordon- 
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REVIEWS. 

OXFORD  ESSAYS. 

“Studies  in  European  Literature  :  being-the  Taylorian 
Lectures,  1889-1899.”  Oxford  :  at  the  [Clarendon 
Press.  1900.  ys.  6 d. 

'U"HIS  volume  contains  all  the  lectures  [hitherto  de- 
livered  at  the  Taylor  Institution  on  Foreign 
literature,  including  three  given  in  French  :  one  by 
Stephane  Mallarme,  “  La  Musique  et  les  Lettres,”  one 
by  M.  A.  Morel-Fatio  on  “L’Espagnedu  Don  Quijote,” 
and  one  by  M.  Paul  Bourget  on  Gustave  Flaubert. 
The  lectures  given  in  English  include  Pater  on  Merimee, 
Professor  Dowden  on  “Literary  Criticism  in  France,” 
Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  on  Leopardi,  Mr.  Horatio  Brown 
on  Paolo  Sarpi,  Professor  Herford  on  “Goethe’s  Italian 
Journey,”  Mr.  Henry  Butler  Clarke  on  “The  Spanish 
Rogue  Story,”  and  Professor  Ker  on  Boccaccio.  Some 
of  these  have  already  been  included  in  books  :  Pater’s 
Merimee  in  the  “  Miscellaneous  Studies,”  M.  Bourget’s 
Flaubert  in  the  “Etudes  et  Portraits,”  while  Mallarme’s 
“  La  Musique  et  les  Lettres  ”  forms  a  booklet  by  itself, 
and  is  also  included  in  “  Divagations.”  And  just  these 
essays  are  the  most  noticeable  contents  of  the  volume. 
As  literature  and  as  criticism  alike,  Pater’s  Merimee  is 
by  far  the  finest ;  seems,  indeed,  to  belong  almost  to 
another  world.  The  choice  of  Merimee  was  not,  for 
Pater,  an  entirely  happy  one  ;  he  could  not  write  at  his 
best  about  such  hard,  dry,  unimaginative  intellectual 
qualities  as  those  which  went  to  the  making  of 
“Carmen”  and  of  the  Russian  and  Spanish  histories. 
But,  all  the  same,  the  value  of  the  essay  as  a  piece 
of  minute,  conscientious,  unforgetting  criticism  can 
only  be  quite  realised  by  those  who  have  studied 
Merimee,  not  only  in  his  masterly  short  stories,  but 
in  his  tedious  chronicles,  his  scholarly,  unilluminating 
researches  in  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
his  excursions  into  philology,  his  learned  and  freakish 
mystifications.  Nothing  in  so  many-sided  a  work  has 
been  overlooked,  and  a  logical  place  has  been  found  for 
everything  ;  nor  has  anything  been  forgotten  in  a 
scarcely  less  many-sided  temperament.  Compared 
with  this  infinitely  patient  analysis,  the  notes  of 
M.  Bourget  on  Flaubert  are  but  random  jottings,  the 
development  of  two  or  three  ideas,  “court  et  un  peu 
technique,”  as  he  himself 
Mallarme’s  speculations,  on 
where  they  can  be  divined, 
half-awake  dreams  in  which 
knowledge  seems  to  reward 

tion,  have  for  the  most  part  to  be  guessed  at  or  taken 
on  trust.  It.  is  instructive  to  turn  from  this  tantalising 
chimera  to  the  very  sane  and  sober  estimate  of  Lessing 
by  Mr.  Rolleston,  an  estimate  not  so  much  of  Lessing 
as  an  artist  or  even  as  a  critic,  but  rather  of  Lessing  as 
a  force  in  modern  German  literature,  an  influence  upon 
modern  European  thought.  “  He  who  reads  ‘  Modern 
Painters,’  reads  Lessing  ;  he  who  reads  ‘  Essays  and 
Reviews,’  reads  Lessing,”  says  Mr.  Rolleston,  proving 
his  point.  In  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  on  Leopardi  we 
have  another  contrast :  a  long,  dull,  inconclusive  talk 
ar°und  and  about  a  great  writer,  without  insight  in  its 
criticism  or  significance  in  its  biographical  detail.  Here 
is  a  specimen  of  the  criticism  :  “  Neither  do  I  beg  the 
question  whether  the  themes  which  he  treated  are 
always  or  to  the  full  approvable  ;  they  are  often  the 
themes  of  a  pessimist,  and  pessimism  is  a  doctrine 
which  many  or  most  of  us  dissent  from,  and  which  a 
large  number  heartily  disapprove.”  In  Mr.  Herford 
and  Mr.  Ker  we  find  a  very  different  kind  of  criticism 
and  a  very  different  way  of  writing  :  Mr.  Ker’s  essay  on 
Boccaccio  is  clearly  thought  out,  concentrated,  with  a 
formal  quality  of  its  own,  and  Mr.  Herford,  more 
discursive,  more  limited  to  exposition  and  commentary, 
seems  to  extract  for  us  all  the  savour  of  Goethe’s  ex¬ 
periences  of  Italy,  on  that  eventful  journey  which  was 
his  “  new  birth  ’  to  Paganism,  to  nature,  to  art.  Mr. 
Horatio  Brown,  who  has  made  a  prolonged  study  of 
Sarpi,  has  packed  much  of  his  learning  into  a  brief 
study,  full  of  facts  to  which  his  knowledge  and  enthu- 
give  life.  Two  ^essays  on  Spanish  literature, 
on  ~ 


M. 
subtle 
those 


calls  his  essay, 
the  other  hand, 
as  suggestive  as 
a  kind  of  unconscious 
one’s  mere  passive  atten- 


siasm 


whole,  strange,  little  known  world  with  which  the 
Spain  of  to-day  has  still  so  much  in  common. 
And,  finally,  Professor  Dowden  tells  us  very  agree¬ 
ably  of  his  likes  and  dislikes  in  modern  French 
criticism,  writing  with  ample  knowledge,  and  some¬ 
times  only  too  read)'  a  sympathy,  of  M.  Scherer, 
M.  Nisard,  M.  Brunetiere,  not  forgetting  the  late  M. 
Hennequin,  whose  curious,  impossible,  instructive  at¬ 
tempts  to  invent  a  new,  scientific  kind  of  criticism,  the 
science  of  “  Esthopsychologie,”  have  not  received  all 
the  attention  they  have  deserved  for  at  all  events  their 
originality,  their  strenuous  logic,  so  implacable  against 
human  variation.  The  one  critic  to  whom  Mr.  Dowden 
is  not  quite  just  is  precisely  the  one  critic  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  analysis  rose  to  a  kind  of  genius,  M.  Taine; 
“The  new  dogmatism,”  he  calls  M.  Taine’s  famous 
principle.  Well,  perhaps  so  ;  but  is  not  a  new  dog¬ 
matism,  held  by  so  vivid  an  intellect,  better  than  the 
old  dogmatism  of  M.  Brunetiere,  which  rests  only  on 
tradition,  or  the  “soul’s  wandering  among  masterpieces” 
of  M.  Anatole  France,  which  means  a  delightful  losing 
of  oneself  by  the  way,  or  the  capricious  liberty  of  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre,  which  may  be  no  more  than  the  school¬ 
boy’s  liberty  to  play  truant? 


M.  Morel-Fatio’s  on  “  Don  Quixote  ”  and  Mr.  Butler 
Clarke’s  on  the  “  Novela  de  Picaros,”  open  doors  on  a 
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“  Lines  of  Defence  of  the  Biblical  Revelation.” 

D.  S.  Margoliouth.  London  :  Hodder 
Stoughton.  1900.  65-. 

PROFESSOR  MARGOLIOUTH  has  had  a  most 
distinguished  academic  career  and  enjoys  a  de¬ 
served  reputation  for  great  learning.  His  appear¬ 
ance  therefore  as  a  public  opponent  of  those  theories  of 
Biblical  criticism  which  have  become  so  widely  prevar 
lent  amongst  Hebrew  scholars  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest,  and  any  book  which  proceeds  from  him 
deserves  the  most  careful  attention.  There  is  no  mis¬ 
taking  his  point  of  view.  He  maintains  the  traditional 
opinions  concerning  the  Old  Testament  without  any 
misgiving’s.  He  even  believes  that  Solomon  wrote  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  and  bases  an  argument  concerning 
the  Pentateuch  upon  it.  Of  what  nature  are  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  he  uses?  In  many  cases  of  course  these 
are  of  a  technical  character  and  cannot  be  controlled 
except  by  Hebrew  scholars,  but  some  of  his  main  con¬ 
tributions  have  been  widely  discussed  by  Hebrew 
scholars  from  every  point  of  view,  and  the  controversy 
has  reached  a  stage  when  a  theologian  may  attempt  to 
form  an  opinion  as  to  the  result.  We  do  not  write  now 
as  Hebrew  scholars  ;  we  have  attempted  to  form  a 
correct  conclusion  by  comparing  the  arguments  on 
either  side.  How  do  Professor  Margoliouth’s  argu¬ 
ment  and  method  compare  with  those  of  his  opponents  ? 

We  will  begin  with  a  statement  in  the  last  chapter. 
Professor  Margoliouth  concludes  his  work  as  follows  : 
“To  publish  theories  which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  at 
variance  with  received  opinions,  is  only  justifiable  in  an 
age  which  has  found  itself  uncritical  in  the  region  to 
which  these  opinions  belong.  In  differing  about  the 
date  and  analysis  of  Hebrew  documents  from  a  school 
'which  would  be  deceived  for  a  day  by  the  document  to  which . 
reference  has  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter, 
and  could  spend  a  year  in  defending  it,  I  do  not  see7n  to 
myself  to  be  incurring  any  serious  risk.  And  that  risk 
is  slightest  when  external  evidence  so  far  as  it  exists  is 
in  favour  of  the  opinions  advocated.”  One  might  think 
on  reading  the  words  in  italics  that  we  have  here  a 
case  where  Professor  Margoliouth  has  been  proved, 
to  demonstration  right  and  his  critics  wrong.  His 
remarks  can  have  no  justification  otherwise,  for  he  is 
obviously  arguing  from  the  certain  to  the  less  certain. 
To  justify  the  use  of  such  arguments  and  to  make  us 
acquiesce  in  the  use  of  them,  he  must  have  proved  his 
point,  not  only  to  his  own  satisfaction,  but  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  learned  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  Professor  Margoliouth  is  almost 
if  not  completely  alone  among  competent  Hebrew, 
scholars  in  not  accepting  the  Hebrew  fragment  ot 
Ecclesiasticus— the  document  he  is  referring  to. 

The  whole  story  is  an  interesting  one,  and  may  be. 
found  ably  summarised  in  the  “  Revue  Biblique  ”  for 


1900,  a  Roman  Catholic  periodical  which  can  have  no 
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bias  against  orthodoxy.  Some  years  ago  Professor 
Margoliouth  produced  an  academic  essay  distinguished 
by  great  ingenuity,  in  which  he  attempted  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  book  of  Eccle¬ 
siasticus  from  the  existing  versions.  He  satisfied  him¬ 
self  that  the  work  was  written  in  metre,  and  in  Rabbini¬ 
cal  Hebrew,  and  deduced  from  his  reconstruction  the 
conclusion  that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  being 
all  written  in  Classical  Hebrew  must  be  very  much  older 
than  critics  had  thought.  His  conclusions  were  taken 
up  in  some  quarters,  but  the  majority  of  competent 
critics  admired  his  brilliancy  rather  than  trusted  his 
judgment.  Since  then  a  considerable  number  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  in  Hebrew  have 
been  discovered  and  published,  and  these  are  neither  in 
Rabbinic  Hebrew  nor  in  metre. 

This  did  not  as  might  be  expected  close  the  con¬ 
troversy.  Professor  Margoliouth  proceeded  with  great 
ingenuity  to  prove  that  these  documents  were  a  retrans¬ 
lation  into  Hebrew,  made  during  the  Middle  Ages  from 
a  Persian  translation  of  the  Greek  and  from  the  Syriac 
version.  The  theory  strikes  one  as  improbable,  but  we 
are  quite  willing  to  wait  for  the  verdict  of  Hebrew 
scholars  upon  it.  The  majority  of  them  have  certainly 
nothing  to  lose,  and  if  this  be  not  the  original  Hebrew 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  the  whole  question  of  Old  Testament 
criticism  remains  just  where  it  was  before.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  hardly  a  single  Hebrew 
scholar  of  eminence  now  sides  with  Professor  Mar¬ 
goliouth.  A  long  list  might  be  given  of  those  who  one 
after  another  have  appeared  on  the  other  side.  It  is 
even  less  satisfactory  than  that.  A  French  savant, 
M.  Israel  Ldvi,  had  become  a  partial  adherent  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Margoliouth,  but  he  himself  has  been  compelled 
by  the  discovery  of  new  fragments,  which  he  has  edited 
himself,  to  give  up  his  adherence.  The  utmost  that 
he  admits  is  that  there  are  still  passages  which 
it  may  be  supposed  represent  retranslations  made  to  fill 
up  lacunae.  We  may  make  every  allowance  for  the 
devotion  of  Professor  Margoliouth  to  his  theory.  We 
always  respect  anyone  who  goes  on  fighting  to  the 
bitter  end.  There  is  no  doubt  either  of  his  cleverness 
or  his  learning.  But  can  we  trust  his  judgment  when 
he  makes  the  exceedingly  dogmatic  assertion  quoted 
above,  and  demands  that  we  should  give  up  all  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  leading  Hebraists  of  the  day,  because 
they  differ  from  him  on  a  point  where  he  stands  almost 
alone  in  the  learned  world  ?  Professor  Margoliouth 
may  be  right  in  his  theory,  but  he  is  certainly  not  right 
in  speaking  in  the  manner  in  which  he  does.  We  begin 
to  suspect  that  he  is  one  of  those  whose  language 
becomes  stronger  as  his  arguments  become  weaker,  and 
we  certainly  lose  our  confidence  in  him  by  the  large 
amount  of  violence  of  language  in  which  he  indulges. 

Let  us  take  another  argument.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  constant  appeals  in  the  second  part  of 
Isaiah  to  the  fulfilment  of  former  prophecies  (Is.  xli.  23, 
xlii.  9,  xliv.  7,  xliii.  9,  10).  Professor  Margoliouth 
argues  that  the  prophet  must  be  appealing  to  previous 
prophecies  of  his  own  which  have  been  fulfilled. 
“The  author  of  chapters  xl.Txvi  is  either  a  prophet,  or 
a  great  rogue  and  impostor.”  He  was  clearly  referring 
to  the  prophecies  in  the  first  part  which  had  been 
fulfilled.  “  Either  then  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
‘  second  Isaiah  ’  had  foretold  events  successfully,  but 
that  his  predictions  attracted  so  little  attention  as  to  be 
lost  ;  or  we  are  to  suppose  that  this  profession  of  his 
is  a  piece  of  imposture  ;  or,  thirdly,  there  remains  the 
old  and  traditional  theory  that  the  oracles  on  the 
fulfilment  of  which  the  ‘  second  Isaiah  ’  bases  his  claim 
to  credibility  are  the  oracles  of  the  first  Isaiah.”  .  .  .  . 
“  Either  then  the  first  Isaiah  wrote  the  book  ascribed  to 
the  second,  or  the  ‘second  Isaiah’  wrote  the  book 
ascribed  to  the  first;  for  the  idea  that  the  ‘second 
Isaiah  ’  claimed  falsely  to  have  produced  the  oracles 
which  were  really  by  the  first  Isaiah  may  be  excluded. 
Either  the  first  Isaiah  was  gifted  with  astounding  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  future  or  a  false  prophet  of  the  time  of 
Cyrus  forged  a  whole  series  of  oracles,  some  of  which 
corresponded  well  with  past  history,  in  order  to  attach 
to  them  an  appendix  of  oracles  referring  to  events  in 
the  then  future.  This  latter  supposition  may  be 
refuted  when  any  serious  writer  maintains  it.” 

We  have  given  these  extracts  in  order  to  exhibit 


Professor  Margoliouth’s  style  of  argument.  To  anyone 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  the  passage  might  seem 
quite  convincing.  But  the  dilemma  is  really  more 
useful  in  concealing  a  bad  argument  than  stating  a 
good  one.  Let  anyone  turn  to  the  passages  quoted  and 
read  them.  He  will  find  that  the  writer  never  once 
appeals  to  prophecies  of  his  own.  Each  one  of  these 
passages  is  introduced  by  the  words  “Thus  saith  the 
Lord.”  They  are  just  as  cogent  if  they  refer  to  older 
prophecies  delivered  in  past  days  by  another  prophet 
of  Jehovah  and  since  fulfilled.  And  if  Professor 
Margoliouth  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  and 
understand  the  argument  of  those  whom  he  was 
opposing,  he  could  find  for  example  in  the  book  of 
Professor  George  Adam  Smith  these  passages  dis¬ 
cussed  with  great  fulness.  Isaiah  it  is  maintained 
could  not  have  used  language  like  this,  because  the 
great  bulk  of  his  prophecy  foretelling  God’s  judgment 
on  Israel  had  not  been  fulfilled  at  his  death.  The 
“second  Isaiah”  can  appeal  to  the  fulfilment  by  the 
exile  of  all  these  prophecies  delivered  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  and  demand  that  he  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah 
should  be  heard  when  he  foretells  the  restoration.  The 
exact  value  of  Professor  Adam  Smith’s  arguments  may 
be  open  to  discussion,  but  the  cogency  of  Professor 
Margoliouth’s  dilemmas  is  absolutely  destroyed,  and  we 
can  repose  very  little  confidence  in  his  arguments  when 
we  find  that  he  has  so  incorrectly  represented  the  words 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  absolutely  ignored  the 
arguments  of  those  whom  he  professes  to  refute. 

Professor  Margoliouth  in  fact  can  prove  far  too 
much.  He  has  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  was  the  work  of  Solomon  himself. 
Now  there  are  many  of  us  who  feel  a  touch  of  in¬ 
credulity  at  some  of  the  more  advanced  theories  of 
Old  Testament  critics  ;  but  for  the  late  date  assigned 
to  the  Book  of  Wisdom  there  are  a  series  of  arguments 
based  on  our  conception  of  literary  and  theological 
development,  which  make  us  feel  that  the  authorship 
by  Solomon  is  impossible.  We  find  that  Professor 
Margoliouth  proves  its  early  date  by  just  the  same 
arguments  and  with  just  the  same  confidence  that 
he  proves  the  early  date  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  argu¬ 
ments  are  always  ingenious  and  learned,  but  often 
singularly  limited  and  petty.  They  depend  upon 
assuming  that  only  one  explanation  is  possible  of  some 
slight  literary  change  for  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
many  reasons  might  be  given.  There  is  never  any 
sign  of  arguments  being  weighed  or  criticised.  We 
balance  these  ingenious  suggestions  against  the 
broad  accumulative  proof  on  the  other  side.  We  find 
in  a  case  like  the  Book  of  Wisdom  that  the  author  has 
mistaken  a  paradox  for  a  discovery.  We  begin  to 
doubt  whether  his  arguments  are  more  valid  in  other 
cases. 

We  much  regret  the  crude  character  of  much  of 
Professor  Margoliouth’s  writing  ;  we  regret  even  more 
that  he  should  waste  his  time,  learning,  and  abilities  in 
the  production  of  paradoxes  however  brilliant.  He 
could  do  magnificent  work  if  he  would  only  exercise 
wise  judgment.  His  style  has  often  great  distinction. 
If  he  would  only  learn  to  give  up  devoting  his  energies 
to  proving  things  merely  because  they  are  thought  to 
be  indefensible  ;  if  he  would  banish  the  literary  vanity 
which  makes  him  so  anxious  to  startle  the  world,  he 
might  produce  something  of  great  utility.  As  it  is  he 
exhibits  exactly  the  mental  defects  of  the  very  German 
critics  whom  he  so  dislikes,  and  an  absence  of  judgment 
in  his  use  of  arguments  which  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  the  writings  of  Professor  Cheyne. 

We  regret  also  the  tendency  of  the  opponents  of  the 
higher  criticism  to  catch  at  any  straw  however  un¬ 
substantial.  First  came  Professor  Sayce ;  then  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hommel,  now  Professor  Margoliouth.  All  these 
books  exhibit  great  learning  combined  with  the  same 
absence  of  sound  judgment  as  the  most  eccentric 
members  of  the  critical  school  show.  The  excessive 
eagerness  with  which  they  are  seized  on  and  paraded 
before  our  eyes  without  judgment  and  without  circum¬ 
spection  brings  the  cause  of  divine  truth  into  contempt. 
If  a  man  wishes  to  be  convinced  he  will  take  Professor 
Margoliouth’s  arguments  at  his  own  valuation ;  but 
for  ourselves  we  go  away  somewhat  sadly  from  their 
study  with  the  feeling  that  apologists  are  always  the 
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same, unfair  to  their  opponents  and  read}'  to  brandish  any 
weapon  however  poor  in  defending  what  they  assert  is 
truth.  A  defence  of  divine  revelation  which  bids  us 
give  up  all  reasonable  criticism  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  clearly  bad  will  make  thoughtful 
readers  doubt  the  reality  of  all  divine  revelation. 


ROYAL  HISTORIC  SOCIETY. 

“  The  Cely  Papers:  Correspondence,  &c. ,  of  the  Cely 
Family,  Merchants  of  the  Staple,  1475-88.” 
Edited  by  H.  E.  Malden.  London  :  Longmans. 
1900. 

“  Despatches  and  Correspondence  of  John  2nd  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  1762-5.”  Edited  by 
Adelaide  D’Arcy  Collier.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Long¬ 
mans.  1900. 

HE  Cely  Papers  are  composed  of  a  correspondence 
between  the  members  of  a  family  engaged  in  the 
wool  trade  with  Flanders.  In  a  very  learned  and  lucid 
introduction  Mr.  Malden  explains  the  law  of  the 
eighteenth  century  affecting  the  English  exports  of 
wool — which  it  was  the  business  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Staple  to  collect  in  England,  transmit  to  Calais  and 
there  sell  to  foreign  buyers  at  prices  and  on  conditions 
minutely  regulated. 

The  buyers  were  mostly  Flemings,  with  whom 
treaties  of  commerce  existed,  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  the  sovereign  interested.  The  value  of 
Calais,  the  possession  of  which  was  perhaps  the  source 
of  the  export  trade  which  afterwards  developed  despite 
Flemish  protest  into  the  now  enormous  cloth  trade  of 
Great  Britain,  the  intercourse  with  Flanders  a  century 
before  the  Reformation,  the  true  meaning  of  diplomatic 
action  in  Burgundy,  all  receive  a  great  increase  of  light 
from  this  admirable  essay. 

Beyond  all  this  the  dispute  of  York  and  Lancaster  is 
illustrated  by  the  rival  sovereigns  of  France  and 
Burgundy,  aiding  and  abetting  one  or  other  of  the 
English  factions,  until  finally  by  aid  of  French  gold — 
which  Richard  III.  never  accepted — the  House  of  Tudor 
was  settled  on  the  throne.  To  the  historical  student  we 
cordially  recommend  the  work.  In  an  appendix  to  the 
introduction  is  given  a  contemporary  valuation  of  the 
foreign  coins  in  use,  in  terms  of  English  money,  which 
being  written  by  a  Cely  who  had  to  deal  in  them  is  of 
the  highest  possible  value.  The  letters  themselves 
relate  to  the  trade  affairs  of  an  important  firm  of 
merchants,  their  difficulties  in  travelling,  their  danger 
from  pirates,  also  their  private  affairs  in  love,  marriage 
and  sport.  Some  of  them  became  rich  and  bought 
land  in  Essex  but  the  family  did  not  last,  the  principal 
estate  being  sold  in  1531.  The  letters  illustrate  the 
effect  of  a  guild  or  close  corporation  having  a  legal 
monopoly  in  an  important  trade,  and  the  occasional 
efforts  made  by  members  of  the  guild  to  evade  the  laws 
they  defended  against  outsiders.  Without  such  laws 
would  a  trade  ever  have  been  created  afterwards  to  be 
made  free  ? 

The  Buckinghamshire  collection  of  State  Papers  was 
found  at  Blickling  in  the  possession  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Lothian.  The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  was  appointed 
Ambassador  to  Russia  17  July,  1762,  and  it  was  his 
especial  function  to  obtain  a  revival  and  extension  of 
the  lapsed  commercial  treaty  of  1734  permitting  amongst 
other  things  trade  with  Persia  through  Russia.  In  this 
he  apparently  failed  owing  to  the  “economy”  of  the 
British  1  reasury.  Among  the  despatches  are  a  few 
private  letters  addressed  to  the  Earl’s  aunt,  Countess  of 
Suffolk,  and  these  latter  perhaps  give  a  more  vivid  idea 
than  do  the  despatches  as  to  the  brilliancy  and  general 
immorality  ol  the  Russian  Court.  The  volume  cannot 
interest  the  public  like  the  Cely  Papers  for  questions  of 
precedence  and  etiquette  together  with  notes  upon  the 
political  intrigues  of  a  bygone  age  appeal  only  to  the 
few. 

It  would  appear  from  a  comparative  statement  of  the 
goods  imported  and  exported  by  the  British  factory  of 
S.  Petersburg  in  the  year  1763  that  the  exports  were  of 
three  and  a  half  times  the  value  of  the  imports,  which 
would  involve  transmission  of  gold  to  Russia.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  extension  of  such  a  trade  under  treaty 


would  appear  to  be  important  from  the  Russian  side. 
Nevertheless  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
Empress  Catherine’s  government  to  delay  as  much  as 
possible  any  conclusion  of  the  negotiations.  Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s  notes  upon  the  characters  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  were  copious  and  acute,  and  it  is 
clear  that  argument  required  to  be  supported  by  pri¬ 
vate  finance.  We  learn  (p.  215)  that  high  society  in 
February  1762  indulged  in  masquerade  balls  every 
night,  the  Russian  nobles  being  provided  with  atten¬ 
dants  and  provisions — except  wine — for  nothing,  and 
expecting  an  equally  lavish  profusion  at  the  tables  of 
those  who  had  to  pay  for  them.  S.  Petersburg  was  the 
most  “  expensive  place  in  Europe,”  which  we  believe  it 
still  is. 

There  appear  in  this  volume  documents  relating  to 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  France  which  exhibit  our  ally 
Frederick  the  Great  King  of  Prussia  as  complaining 
of  the  “treachery”  of  the  British  Government.  He 
appears  to  have  been  on  his  side  guilty  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  violation  of  propriety  :  for  his  diplomatic  represen¬ 
tatives  in  England  were  directed  to  intrigue  against  the 
King’s  Ministers,  especially  Lord  Bute.  The  general 
conclusion  we  derive  from  a  study  of  the  despatches  is 
that  alliances  with  England  were  sought  for  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  various  nations  for  no  loftier  or 
more  friendly  object  than  that  of  obtaining  subsidies  ; 
which  England — perhaps  for  dynastic  reasons — was  far 
too  ready  to  pay. 


A  MINOR  POET  AND  A  SMALL  POET. 

“  Deirdre  Wed  and  Other  Poems.”  By  Herbert 
Trench.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  55. 

“  The  Professor  and  Other  Poems.”  By  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson.  London  :  John  Lane.  1900. 
3s.  6s.  net. 

HESE  latter  days  present  us  with  many  extra¬ 
ordinary  psychological  problems,  but  we  know  of 
none  more  extraordinary  than  the  Minor  Poet.  What 
is  the  nature  of  the  inner  necessity — for  surely  here  at 
least  there  can  be  no  question  of  free-will — which 
impels  him  to  put  pen  to  paper  and  then  olfer  the  paper 
to  the  public?  Is  it  some  strange  atavism  in  the 
psychology  of  the  race — a  harking  back  to  that  belief 
in  a  certain  magic  power  of  mere  words,  quite  apart 
from  their  meaning  or  beauty,  which  is  found  at  some 
period  or  other  in  the  development  of  all  races?  A 
study  of  Mr.  Herbert  Trench’s  “  Deirdre  Wed  ”  leads 
us  to  believe  that  in  his  case  at  least  this  is  the  true 
explanation.  At  all  events  we  can  find  no  other.  We 
have  looked  in  vain  for  any  message  to  mankind  which 
just  he  and  he  alone  might  have  ;  in  vain  for  any 
serious  poetic  purpose  ;  in  vain  for  any  greatness  of 
thought  ;  in  vain  for  any  beauty  or  charm  of  language. 
There  is  no  message  ;  there  is  no  purpose  ;  the  thought 
—to  quote  Mr.  Trench  himself — is  “  of  fog  the  night 
hath  spun  ;  ”  and  the  language  is  the  language  of  the 
Jabberwock.  One  half  of  this  little  volume  is  occupied 
by  the  Gaelic  myth  from  which  it  takes  its  first  title. 
It  is  eminently  what  we  should  call  a  decorative  myth. 
It  might  play  an  admirable  part  in  the  scheme  of  a 
Pindaric  ode  ;  but  it  is  wholly  unsuited  to  separate 
and  detailed  treatment.  Mr.  Trench  appears  to  be 
conscious  of  this,  and  he  has  eked  out  the  thin  matter 
of  the  original  with  still  thinner  matter  of  his  own. 
The  result  is  not  happy  ;  and  when  we  add  that  Mr. 
Trench  has  no  power  of  clear  and  articulate  narrative 
and  revels  in  verbal  excesses  of  the  most  grotesque 
kind,  there  is  little  more  to  be  said.  The  poem  is 
without  form  and  void  ;  it  is  a  tale  of  little  meaning, 
though  the  words  are  strong— and  wrong.  If  we  may 
quote  one  of  his  own  metaphors  to  characterise  his 
method,  we  should  sav  that 

“  as  in  dusk  Glen  Treithim 
Smelters  of  bubbling  gold  brook  not  to  breathe 
Reek  of  the  colour’d  fumes  whose  hissings  wreathe 
The  brim,  he  chokes  at  his  own  spirit’s  seethe.” 

The  “other  poems  ”  are  no  better,  some  of  them,  like 
the  “  Ode  on  a  Silver  Birch  in  S.  James’s  Park  ” — 

“  Shower  o’er  the  blue,  and  sister  of  blown  surf! 

Dream-daughter  of  the  silences  of  turf!  ” 

(the  notes  of  exclamation  are  Mr.  Trench’s  own) — are 
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frankly  ridiculous.  Buddhists  have  their  prayer-wheels  : 
cannot  something  of  the  kind  be  invented  for  minor 
poets,  which  should  save  them  and  us  so  much 
trouble  ? 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Mr.  Trench’s  “spume- 
flaked  ecstasy  ”  to  Mr.  Benson’s  gentler  muse.  If  Mr. 
Benson  is  a  small  poet,  he  is  in  no  sense  a  minor  poet. 
He  is  conscious  of  his  limitations,  and  within  those 
limitations  everything  is  perfect  of  its  kind.  Moreover 
so  rigidly  does  he  by  habit  impose  them  on  himself — so 
jealously  does  he  husband  his  resources  and  hold  him¬ 
self  in  reserve — that  when  on  occasion  he  chooses  to 
exceed  them,  the  result  is  wholly  successful.  And 
always  we  find  in  his  poetry  a  delightful  intimacy, 
“  smooth  passions,  smooth  discourse  ;  ”  but  perhaps 
not  “joyous  thought,”  for  there  runs  throughout  that 
undercurrent  of  melancholy  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
another  Etonian  poet,  the  author  of  “  Ionica.”  Lastly, 
Mr.  Benson  has  a  complete  command  over  the  techni¬ 
calities  of  his  art  ;  so  that,  though  we  may  sometimes 
feel  that  he  is  perhaps  one  of  those  v'ho  write  because 
they  will  rather  than  because  they  must,  we  are  never 
offended  by  a  consciousness  of  the  mechanism  of  his 
versification.  All  these  qualities  are  admirably  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  latest  volume,  “The  Professor  and  Other 
Poems.”  The  cycle  of  poems  which  makes  up  “The 
Professor”  has  all  the  charm  of  intimacy  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  In  the  “Ode  in  Memory  of  W.  E. 
Gladstone,”  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Benson  rises  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and,  e-pecially  in  the 
last  four  stanzas,  easily  reaches  a  real  nobility  of 
language  and  thought.  “Thomas  Gray”  is  an  essay 
in  the  difficult  art  of  writing  imaginary  speeches  for 
historical  characters,  in  which  Mr.  Benson  produces  a 
fairly  successfully  impression  of  that  at  once  irritating 
and  pathetic  personality. 


OF  LACES  AND  THEIR  PEDIGREES. 

“A  History  of  Hand-made  Lace.”  By  Mrs.  F.  Nevill 
Jackson.  London  :  Upcott  Gill.  1900.  18s.  net. 

T^NOWLEDGE  of  the  “age  and  pedigrees  of 
points  of  Flanders  and  Venise,”  now  so  generally 
forgotten,  is  supplied  with  great  accuracy  and  detail  by 
Mrs.  Jackson’s  book.  Well  illustrated  and  carefully  in¬ 
dexed,  it  contains  both  an  anecdotal  history  of  lace  and 
a  copious  dictionary7.  The  list  of  works  of  reference 
might  have  been  fuller,  one  or  two  very  useful  names 
being  omitted,  such  as  Mde.  Despierre’s  “Histoire  du 
Point  d’Alenqon  ”  and  Mr.  Alan  Cole’s  translation  of 
Lefebure  ;  otherwise  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  this 
useful  and  well  arranged  book. 

Mrs.  Jackson  mentions  two  facts  well  worth  attention. 
First,  that  Colbert  founded  the  French  lace  factories 
solely  and  entirely7  to  improve  the  revenues,  promising- 
his  master  that  “  Fashion  should  be  to  France  what 
the  mines  of  Peru  were  to  Spain.”  Second,  that  the 
Point  d’Angleterre  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  laces  then  produced. 
Its  manufacture  remained  an  important  source  of 
national  revenue  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  gradually  failed  and  has  only  been  partially 
revived  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  lack  of 
success  of  this  revival  is  due,  says  Mrs.  Jackson, 
not  to  want  of  capacity  among  the  makers,  but  rather 
to  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  trade  requirements 
among  its  kindly  patrons,  without  which  all  their 
interest  is  unable  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the 
great  lace  merchants. 

We  all  lament  the  dulness  of  village  life,  which 
drives  the  younger  women  away  ;  might  not  lace¬ 
making  meet  their  need  ?  Factory  life,  with  its  social 
intercourse  and  fixed  hours,  is  of  all  lives  the  most 
welcome  to  the  working  woman  of  to-day.  Many  trades 
injure  her  health  ;  why  not  revive  this  old  one,  free  from 
such  objections  and,  if  rightly  managed,  remunerative? 
Let  us  imitate  Colbert  and  give  to  each  agricultural 
district  its  lace-making  factories  in  central  villages.  Let 
the  wages  be  based  upon  those  of  the  dressmaking  trade 
and  let  us  arrange  an  eight  hours’  day,  while  encourag¬ 
ing  home  work.  Let  the  management  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  committee  in  touch  with  the  trade,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  design  and  produce  whatever  is  required  by  the 


fashion  of  the  moment.  So  might  village  life  perhaps 
regain  attractiveness  for  working  women,  and  much 
money  now  spent  abroad  be  kept  in  the  country. 


NOVELS. 

“  According  to  Plato.”  By  F.  Frankfort  Moore. 

London  :  Hutchinson.  1901.  65.  ' 

The  “  victory  of  the  vacuum  over  Nature  ”  to  which 
the  heroine’s  platonic  affections  are  compared  by  her 
mistrustful  friend  is  a  phenomenon  paradoxical  and 
short-lived.  It  admits  however  while  it  lasts  of  the 
friendly  supervision  of  a  considerable  circle  of  young 
and  farcical  persons  who  ply  the  shuttle  of  epigram¬ 
matic  dialogue  with  unflagging  cleverness.  So  far 
Mr.  Moore’s  treatment  is  vivacious  and  consistent  ; 
but  when  the  most  unplatonic  attachment  of  the  mis¬ 
trustful  friend  introduces  a  serious  contrast  and  sundry 
complexities  which  have  eventually  to  be  cleared  up  by 
swift  and  summary  developments,  the  story  becomes 
a  farrago,  all  of  it  doubtless  to  many  people’s  taste 
excellent  reading,  but  hopelessly  devoid  of  coherence 
and  proportion.  Here  as  always,  conversational  pyro¬ 
technics  seem  to  deprive  the  performers  of  all  real 
individuality,  and  to  give  the  serious  relief,  much 
though  the  reader  may  long  for  it,  a  most  dislocated 
and  unconvincing  effect.  For  the  most  part  however 
Mr.  Moore’s  story  goes  with  the  activity  and  zest  we 
have  been  led  by  its  predecessors  to  expect,  and  the 
various  allusions  to  recent  topics  give  it  that  air  of 
mint  freshness  which  is  an  undeniable  merit  in  a  book 
of  the  kind. 

“  The  Wastrel.”  By  Mary  Angela  Dickens.  London  ; 

Hutchinson.  1900.  6s. 

“The  Wastrel”  is  a  new  departure  in  dramatic 
fiction,  and  a  happy  one.  The  character  of  the  unprin¬ 
cipled  young  man  who  dominates  the  story  is  cleverly 
set  forth,  and  his  personal  fascination  is  very  compre¬ 
hensible.  The  “  banal”  point  in  the  whole  story  is  that 
when  the  scoundrel  has  been  found  out,  the  much- 
wronged  hero  supported  by  the  unerring  etiquette  of 
melodrama  gives  him  twenty-four  hours  to  escape.  How 
much  more  modern  to  secure  for  him  penal  servi¬ 
tude —  or  recognising  the  hidden  good  in  all  things — 
to  ask  him  to  dinner  ! 

“  The  Man  of  the  Moment.”  By  Morice  Gerard. 

London  :  Ward,  Lock.  1900.  3s.  6 d. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rather  crude  diplomacy  about 
this  work.  Italics  and  dashes,  Burleigh-nods  and 
eloquent  pauses  are  its  stock-in-trade.  “  ‘  The  fleet 
must  not  he  handed  to - ’  Lord  Arnall  nodded  signi¬ 

ficantly  ”  and  so  on.  There  are  also  a  very  wicked 
countess  and  a  revengeful  French  maid — all  the  makings 
of  the  sensational  novel.  A  love  interest  mitigates  a 
little  of  the  sulphur,  and  the  book  ends  with  somebody 
saying  “  I  will,”  in  a  clear  sweet  tone.  Mr.  Gerard 
can  do  simpler  and  stronger  work,  as  his  other  story 
“  The  Grip  of  the  Wolf”  has  shown. 

“  A  King’s  Pawn.”  By  Hamilton  Drummond.  London: 

Blackwood.  1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Hamilton  Drummond’s  new  historical  novel 
dealing  with  the  time  of  Henry  of  Navarre  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  book  of  adventure.  It  is  permeated 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  mystery  of  life,  nature,  and 
faith.  In  addition  the  author  has  revealed,  apparently 
without  effort,  in  the  course  of  his  story  many  varying 
types  of  character,  giving  individual  life  to  each.  “A 
King’s  Pawn  ”  is  a  book  to  read. 

“The  Monster.”  By  Stephen  Crane.  London: 

Harper.  1901.  55. 

This  is  a  posthumous  collection  of  some  half-dozen 
American  sketches,  of  which  most  are  slight  and  uneven- 
in  construction,  while  the  title-story,  though  it  makes 
up  not  far  from  half  of  the  book,  is  apparently  un¬ 
finished,  possibly  because  it  had  become  altogether  toe 
gruesome  to  go  on  with.  We  meet  again  the  intense 
sensitiveness  of  analysis  and  the  power  of  vivid  and 
tense  description  which  characterised  the  author’s  work,, 
as  well  as  his  constitutional  bias  towards  depicting 
overwrought  and  physically  morbid  situations.  There 
are  glimpses  of  acute  and  excellent  character-drawings 
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and  the  little  sketch  “  His  New  Mittens”  is  a  skilful 
interpretation  of  the  child-life  we  had  most  of  us  for¬ 
gotten  till  we  were  reminded  again  by  Mr.  Kenneth 
Grahame.  It  is  moreover  complete,  if  slight,  and  un¬ 
expectedly  devoid  of  burnings  or  bloodshed.  On  the 
whole,  however,  readers  of  these  sketches  had  better 
begin  them  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  want 
to  make  their  flesh  creep. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Dartmoor  Illustrated.”  By  T.  A.  Falcon.  Exeter:  James 
G.  Commin.  1900. 

To  criticise  a  book  for  not  being  what  its  author  has  not 
sought  to  make  it  is  both  easy  and  ungracious.  It  would  be 
especially  improper  to  receive  Mr.  Falcon’s  handsome  volume 
with  such  a  greeting,  for  the  positive  value  of  the  work  is  by 
no  means  small,  and  it  is  put  forth  with  a  modesty  which  is  the 
more  welcome  since  it  has  been  lacking  in  some  former  writers 
about  Dartmoor.  Indeed  it  has  seemed  as  though  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  mysteries  of  the  moorland  spaces  gave  men  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  own  judgments  ;  as  if  all  had  an  equal  right  to  be 
positive  where  none  knows  anything.  But  Mr.  Falcon  is  not 
positive.  He  has  collected  one  hundred  excellent  photogravures 
of  Dartmoor  ;  and  prefixes  to  them  comments  which  are  con¬ 
cise  and  shrewd,  as  well  as  distinctly  sane.  His  deprecation 
of  “  Himalayan  phraseology”  as  applied  to  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  Moor  is  timely  and  refreshing,  though  only  too  likely  to 
pass  unheeded.  And  yet,  valuable  as  the  book  is,  its  worth 
might  have  been  much  increased.  It  contains  some  twenty 
fine  plates  of  the  megaliths,  menhirs,  circles  and  stone  rows, 
excluding  clapper  bridges.  Had  Mr.  Falcon  only  seen  his  way 
to  give  us  more,  to  photograph  every  megalith  from  more  sides 
than  one,  to  add  notes  showing  its  aspect  and  exact  dimen¬ 
sions  !  It  is  by  the  laborious  collection  of  such  facts  as  these,  by 
the  patient  use  of  the  camera  and  the  foot-rule,  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  large  maps  showing  the  precise  distribution  of  the 
megaliths,  that  real  progress  in  prehistoric  archaeology  is  to  be 
expected.  Few  men  are  willing  to  collect  the  facts.  It  is 
accounted  in  this  country  so  much  more  glorious  to  generalise 
before  we  know  them.  Perhaps  Mr.  Falcon  may  be  the  man 
who  will  remove  this  reproach  from  British  archaeology. 

“  Eccentricities  of  Genius.”  By  Major  Pond.  London  :  Chatto 
and  Windus.  1901.  I2J. 

Among  the  people  of  genius  referred  to  in  the  title  are 
orators,  pulpit  orators,  women  lecturers,  critics  and  others  who 
are  lucky  if  they  are  thought  even  by  their  best  friends  to  have 
talent  ;  certainly  they  have  never  been  accused  of  genius. 
Among  their  eccentricities  are  included  a  great  number  of 
banal  experiences  too  trivial  even  for  an  American  newspaper. 
In  short  the  book  is  one  which  is  likely  to  be  decidedly  popular  ; 
at  any  rate  it  contains  a  very  large  quantity  of  those  personal 
details  which  are  believed  to  constitute  the  supreme  excellence 
of  the  most  popular  modern  papers.  Major  Pond  must  have 
shown  most  praiseworthy  pertinacity  in  pursuing  his  subject 
matter.  He  confesses  that  he  corresponded  for  many  years 
with  Mr.  Hall  Caine  “with  a  view  of  making  him  a  star 
Lyceum  attraction;”  and  of  the  same  author  he  records  th^ 
noteworthy  impression  that  “  he  is  never  fretful,  though  of  so 
remarkable  a  nervous  disposition,”  and  adds  “  He  dresses  very 
quietly.”  After  this  one  is  not  surprised  to  have  the  following 
incident  retailed.  It  concerns  the  breakfast  of  Major  Pond 
and  Anthony  Hope  in  an  American  train.  “  Broiled  Phila¬ 
delphia  chicken  was  the  star  attraction  of  the  bill  of  fare  and 
the  Major  in  his  loudest  tones  ordered  that  two  broiled 
Philadelphians  should  be  sacrificed  at  once.” 

“  Semantics.”  By  Michel  Breal.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cust. 

London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  js.  6 d.  net. 

The  “  Essai  de  Semantique,”  if  learning  is  a  road  to  popularity, 
ought  to  be  a  well-known  work.  In  the  present  translation  by 
Mrs.  Cust  the  sum  of  knowledge  is  considerably  increased  by 
a  long  preface  by  Professor  Postgate  ;  but  both  the  original 
author  and  his  commentator  have  a  happy  knack  of  illustrating 
their  theories  by  humorous  instances.  The  law  of  philology 
by  which  the  changes  of  words  depend  rather  on  mistakes 
of  significance  than  mispronunciation  of  letters  is  illustrated  by 
the  comment  of  the  housekeeper  who  called  a  new  Canon  “one 
of  them  chalybeates  ”  as  well  as  bv  that  curious  Latin  mistrans¬ 
lation  of  the  Greek  “proboscis.”  The  central  theme  of  the  book 
is  attractive  because  of  the  contempts  of  mere  grammar  which 
It  involves.  If  “  the  study  of  the  science  of  meaning  ”  could  be 
substituted  in  the  schools  for  the  often  meaningless  pursuit  of 
grammar  how  much  more  effective  would  be  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion!  At  this  time  of  day  we  ought  to  have  reached  “  the 
twilight  of  inflexions.” 

“The  Politician’s  Handbook.”  By  Id.  Whates.  London: 

Vacher.  1901.  6s.  net. 

This  review  and  digest  of  State  papers  is  intended  to  be  of  use 
both  politically  and  commercially.  It  consists  largely  of  lex- 
rtracts  from  State  papers  and  herein  lies  its  especial  value.  The 
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selective  capacity  of  the  author  is  considerable  and  the  sum¬ 
maries  are  careful.  It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  to 
exclude  all  criticism.  One  is  jealous  of  space  in  a  book  of  this 
nature  of  which  the  worth  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  small 
amount  of  valuable  documents  which  are  omitted.  It  is  a  good 
sign  that  the  increasing  popularity  of  political  facts,  as  opposed 
to  theories,  produces  such  unsentimental  works  as  this. 


THE  MARCH  REVIEWS. 

If  the  monthly  reviews  and  magazines  aim  to  be  considered, 
as  of  course  they  do,  among  the  memorials  of  their  time,  it  was 
inevitable  that  they  should  feel  called  upon,  five  weeks  after 
date,  to  deal  with  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
“  Fortnightly  Review”  devotes  no  less  than  three  articles  to  the 
subject.  “  Diplomaticus  ”  explains  so  much  as  is  known  to 
those  who  were  in  Her  Majesty’s  confidence  of  her  relations 
with  Germany  ;  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  describes  Ireland  during 
the  Queen’s  reign  :  and  Mr.  Michael  MacDonagh  deftly  sum¬ 
marises  her  work  “as  a  statesman.”  In  that  capacity  she  is 
considered  by  the  writer  of  “  Musings  without  Method  ”  in 
“  Blackwood.”  Queen  Victoria’s  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs 
and  her  independence  of  judgment  in  dealing  with  princes  whom 
she  accepted  as  close  personal  friends  induce  the  writer  to 
regard  her  as  a  curious  puzzle.  “  Endowed  with  an  intellect 
which  no  discursive  critic  could  call  brilliant  she  achieved  a 
result  which  generally  evades  the  most  brilliant.  But  the  nar¬ 
rowness  of  her  genius  was  its  strength.  Her  whole  mind  was 
directed  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs  and  the  lessons  of  many 
years  together  with  the  acquaintance  of  many  great  men 
gave  her  a  power  of  discernment  and  action  which  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  very  few  mortals.”  Some  further  account  of  the 
Queen’s  personal  qualities  is  paid  in  another  article  in  “  Black¬ 
wood,”  in  which  anecdotes  are  given  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  she  suffered  from  a  shyness  at  public  functions 
which  she  nevertheless  managed  successfully  to  disguise.  In 
the  “  Contemporary”  a  striking  tribute  to  the  Queen  is  paid  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Geddes  ;  in  the  “Nineteenth  Century”  the  loss  of 
the  nation  is  dealt  with  by  Sir  Wemyss  Reid  in  a  notice  of 
“  Last  Month,”  and  Mr.  Sidney  Low  makes  it  the  occasion  of 
an  interesting  paper  on  monarchy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
From  the  Far  East  to  the  Far  West  he  shows  that  “  the 
nations  have  owed  much,  some  of  them  have  owed  everything, 
to  their  sovereigns.”  A  great  change  for  the  better  has  taken 
place  in  the  personnel  of  potentates,  and  monarchs  have  generally 
sought  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  democratic  and  constitu¬ 
tional  conditions  which  were  the  product  of  the  last  century. 
In  the  “Monthly  Review”  an  article  on  loyalty  may  use¬ 
fully  be  read  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Low’s.  “  The  English 
alone  among  great  nations,”  says  the  writer,  “  go  to  the 
verge  of  the  impossible  in  acknowledging  the  natural  right 
of  protest  and  revolution.”  Yet  so  firmly  has  the  idea  of  loyalty 
taken  root  among  them  that  the  most  convinced  anti -monarchist 
would  resent  any  discourtesy  to  the  sovereign  because  the 
sovereign  is  accepted  as  standing  for  the  whole  people.  To  be 
disloyal  to  the  Crown,  in  a  word,  is  to  be  disloyal  to  themselves. 
In  the  “  National  ”  the  chief  references  to  the  Queen’s  death 
are  in  the  episodes  of  the  month.  The  “Pall  Mall  Magazine” 
contains  an  illustrated  article  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  and 
some  pleasing  lines  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  In  the  “  Empire 
Review  ”  there  is  a  symposium  on  the  Queen  and  the  Colonies, 
and  in  the  “  United  Service  Magazine  ”  “  C.  de  Thierry  ”  writes 
on  “  the  Queen  from  the  Imperial  Point  of  View.”  If  we  turn 
from  Queen  Victoria  to  her  successor,  we  find  in  “  Black¬ 
wood”  an  essay  on  Edward  VII.  and  his  “heritage  of  loyalty 
as  of  power” — a  heritage  as  remarkable  in  kind  and  degree  as 
has  ever  fallen  to  a  sovereign’s  lot.  Two  articles — one  in 
the  “Nineteenth  Century”  by  Mr.  E.  Robertson,  M.P.,  and 
another  in  the  “Fortnightly”  by  Mr.  G.  Percival — discuss  the 
Civil  List,  and  explain  the  Acts  by  which  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  past  for  the  Crown  and  the  Royal  Family.  While 
Mr.  Robertson  seems  to  think  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
interfered  rather  too  freely  with  the  administration  of  Royal 
allowances,  Mr.  Percival  is  sure  that  Parliament  may  safely  be 
trusted  to  interpret  liberally  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  His 
Majesty  should  be  endowed  with  a  revenue  amply  befitting  his 
position. 

Four  articles  in  the  March  reviews  stand  out  from  the  rest  as 
especially  noteworthy :  they  are  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell’s  on 
“  England,  Ireland  and  the  Century”  in  the  “Fortnightly;” 
Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett’s  on  “  England  and  Russia”  in  the 
“National  ;”  Mr.  P.  Pienar’s  “With  de  Wet”  in  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary;”  and  “The  War  Despatches”  in  “Blackwood.” 
Mr.  Russell  vigorously  follows  up  his  recent  articles  on  Irish 
wrongs  by  an  indictment  of  England’s  treatment  of  Ireland  during 
the  century  and  declares  that  the  supreme  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
remove  “  that  poisonous  weed,”  the  land  system,  which  England 
planted  and  has  watered  for  her  own  purposes.  “To  settle  the 
Irish  land  question,”  he  says,  “is  to  buy  out  the  fee  simple  of 
Irish  disaffection.”  The  article  hardly  gains  in  either  dignity  or 
strength  from  the  capital  letters  in  which  many  of  its  phrases 
are  printed,  as  though  the  writbr  were  afraid  readers  of  the 
“Fortnightly”  would  not  grasp  his  point  unaided.  The  anti¬ 
dote  to  Mr.  Russell’s  paper  is  supplied  in  the  “Contemporary” 
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by  Judge  O’Connor  Morris,  who  says  that  Mr.  Russell,  in  con¬ 
ducting  his  campaign  against  the  landlords,  “has  over¬ 
loaded  his  case  with  such  a  mass  of  untruth  and  such  utter  dis¬ 
regard  of  what  is  becoming  that  it  is  absolutely  damned  by  his 
reckless  handling.”  His  Honour  maintains  that  the  adoption  of 
Mr.  Russell’s  policy  would  do  a  wrong  to  Irish  landlords,  and  to 
tenants  who  did  want  to  purchase,  and  would  entail  an  immense 
addition  to  the  National  Debt  with  no  real  guarantee  that  good 
would  come  of  it.  That  the  land  system  of  Ireland  is  in  a 
deplorable  state  Judge  Morris  admits,  but  he  has  no  remedy  to 
suggest,  and  all  he  sees  is  that  Mr.  Russell’s  is  “  a  scheme  of  con¬ 
fiscation  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  modern  Europe.”  Sir 
Rowland  Blennerhassett’s  views  on  Russia  are  as  little  in  keeping 
with  the  average  Englishman’s  as  Mr.  Russell’s  on  Ireland.  He 
urges  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  bring  England  and  Russia 
together.  If  his  arguments  are  not  always  convincing,  he 
certainly  makes  an  important  point  in  showing  that  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  had  reason  to  believe  when  Lord  Aberdeen 
assumed  office  in  1853  that  he  might  without  endangering  the 
peace  of  Europe  call  upon  Turkey  to  give  effect  to  the  Treaty 
of  Kainardji  under  which  Russia  claimed  a  protectorate  of  the 
Holy  Places.  Wellington,  Peel  and  Aberdeen  had  been  parties 
to  a  secret  memorandum  promising'  to  exert  their  personal 
influence  to  forward  Russian  claims.  That  Lord  Aberdeen 
sought  to  prevent  war  we  know,  but  he  was  overborne  and  his 
proper  course  would  have  been  resignation.  If  however  it  be 
true  that  England  has  given  Russia  cause  to  doubt  her  good 
faith,  England’s  action  has  always  been  traceable  to  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that  Russia  was  unscrupulous  in  her  methods 
of  advancing  her  own  schemes.  Mr.  Pienar’s  paper  is  a  vivid 
account  from  the  Boer  point  of  view  of  some  of  the  doings  of 
the  redoubtable  de  Wet.  When  de  Wet  heard  that  it  was  said  the 
blood  still  being  shed  was  on  his  head,  he  asserted  “  Be  it  so  ! 
I  prefer  that  to  surrendering  and  thereby  rendering  useless  all 
the  sacrifices  of  the  past.  I  want  no  half  peace.”  That  was 
said  a  good  many  months  ago.  “  Blackwood’s  ”  review  of  the 
war  despatches  is  a  very  severe  indictment  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buffer.  He  is  held  to  have  stayed  in  England  when  he  should 
have  been  in  South  Africa,  to  have  failed  to  grasp  the  military 
situation  previous  to  the  investment  of  Ladysmith,  to  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  occupy  with  the  larger  forces  at  his  command  positions 
which  he  permitted  inferior  forces  subsequently  to  attempt  to 
capture,  and  to  have  missed  a  great  opportunity  by  refusing  to 
allow  any  pursuit  of  the  flying  Boers  after  the  relief  was  accom¬ 
plished.  “It  is  now  quite  clear,”  says  the  writer,  “that  Sir 
Redvers  Buffer  was  anxious  to  throw  up  the  sponge  altogether, 
and  would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for  Lord  Roberts.  It 
would  seem  that  those  qualities  of  iron  determination,  per¬ 
sistence,  and  perseverance  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
appointments — qualities  which  were  the  special  claim  to  his 
support  by  the  British  public — were  the  very  last  which,  in 
the  circumstances,  he  possessed.” 

Questions  arising  out  of  the  war  continue  to  command  the 
attention  of  distinguished  writers.  In  the  “Nineteenth 
Century  ”  Dr.  Treves  examines  the  report  of  the  South  African 
Hospitals  Commission,  and  while  relieved  that  all  the  charges 
have  not  been  proved  on  inquiry,  offers  some  suggestions  for 
improving  the  Army  Medical  Service.  In  the  “National”  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in  the  most  uncompromising  spirit  “  goes 
for”  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  whose  statements  he  says  were  without 
exception  unreliable  and  whose  figures  were  almost  wholly 
inaccurate.  “Blackwood”  denounces  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  for 
making  his  charges  in  public,  and  describes  the  Commission  as 
superfluous.  Its  only  use  in  “  Blackwood’s”  opinion  has  been 
to  quiet  the  public  conscience — surely  no  mean  service.  There 
are  several  articles  on  questions  relating  to  Imperial  defence  — 
Admiral  Fremantle’s  in  the  “Monthly,”  Mr.  Wilson’s  in  the 
“Nineteenth,”  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman’s  in  the  “  Fortnightly,”  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Leroy-Lewis  in  the  “National.”  Mr.  A.  W.  Jose’s 
article  in  the  “National”  entitled  “The  Empire  that  Found 
Herself,”  makes  one  new  point  in  describing  the  indifference  to 
the  Colonies  which  marked  British  statesmanship  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  “  What  we  did  in  1854  for  the 
Orange  River  Sovereignty — flinging  it  off,  thrusting  it  into 
independence  despite  its  protests — we  were  doing  more  slowly, 
more  insidiously  for  Australia  and  Canada  during  the  ’fifties  and 
the  ’sixties,  and  even — save  Tor  the  episode  of  Lord  Camavon’s 
secretaryship — down  to  the  middle  of  the  ’eighties.”  The  “  Pall 
Mall  ”  scores  in  securing  an  interview  with  ex-President  Kruger. 
Among  the  lighter  papers  in  the  reviews  are  Mr.  Streatfeild’s 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Symons’  in  the  “  Monthly,”  the  former  on  two 
poets  of  the  new  century— Mr.  Phillips  and  Mr.  Binyon — and 
the  latter  on  Domenico  Theotocopuli,  of  whose  art  he  made  a 
study  in  Toledo.  Mr.  Streatfeild  considers  that  Mr.  Meredith’s 
day  is  past,  but  that  does  not  appear  to  be  the  view  of  the 
editor  of  the  “  Monthly,”  who  publishes  a  characteristic  poem 
by  Mr.  Meredith  on  the  Reading  of  Life.  In  the  “  Fortnightly  ” 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn  gives  us  a  specimen  of  mediaeval  Irish 
poetry.  “  Cornhill  ”  contains  an  account  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Duffield  of  Napoleon  in  Corsica — the  future  maker  of  coups 
d’etat  in  the  germ.  “  Macmillan  ”  takes  the  new  accession  as  a 
peg  fora  paper  on  Royal  Edwards.  “A  Sketch  from  Memory” 
in  the  same  magazine  is  an  amusing  tilt  at  the  vanity  and 
superiority  of  Bulwer, 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Le  Fantome.  By  Paul  Bourget.  Paris  :  Plon.  1901.  3!.  50c.. 

Nowand  then,  in  our  readings,  we  come  upon  situations  so 
painful,  so  bizarre,  that  \Ve  should  describe  them  as  impossible 
if  the  scene  were  laid  in  any  land  but  France.  We  do  not  con¬ 
demn  the  author’s  portrayal  of  them,  however  ;  nor  may  we 
express  contempt,  out  of  a  smug  satisfaction  that  our  mode  of 
life  is  morally  superior  to  theirs  : — We  have  simply  to  remember 
and  realise  that  many  Frenchmen  are  endowed  with  more 
imagination  and  emotion,  more  of  the  “  insanity  of  genius  ”  than 
any  beings  in  the  world,  and  that  these  three  qualities  united 
are  so  stirring,  so  mentally  and  physically  exhilarating  that  they 
can  only  inspire  two  states  of  mind  .  .  .  the  loftiest  and  the 
lowest.  Usually,  of  course,  the  Frenchman’s  imagination  and 
genius  are  not  his  chief  qualities  :  emotions  play  the  principal 
part  in  his  career.  He  is  received  into  the  world  amidst  emo¬ 
tion,  exciting  more  confusion  than  any  German,  Russian,  or 
English  babe.  His  first  word  provokes  emotion  ;  his  first 
outing, his  first  lesson,  his  first  prize,  his  first  Communion  also. 
What  wonder  that  his  emotions,  rarely  if  ever  controlled, 
lead  him  astray,  stain  his  jeunesse,  even  disturb  his- 
moral  equilibrium  so  completely,  so  horribly  as  make 
him  commit  the  incest  described  by  M.  Paul  Bourget  in 
his  latest  novel  !  .  .  .  The  “  Phantom  ”  is  Etienne  Malclerc’s 
late  mistress,  Antoinette.  Married  to  a  coarse  but  wealthy 
“  plebeian,”  she— at  once  frail  and  imaginative— suffers.  And 
when  she  meets  Etienne,  a  young  man  of  her  own  world,  she 
faffs.  Their  intrigue  is  a  happy  one.  For  years  they  love  one 
another  faithfully  and  deeply.  Suddenly  Antoinette  meets  with 
an  accident  .  .  .,  is  killed.  Her  husband  has  died  also  ;  the 
little  daughter,  Eveline,  born  before  Antoinette's  intrigue,  is 
cared  for  by  some  relations  in  the  country,  and  Etienne — after 
infinite  mourning — recalls  his  past  happiness,  his  past  passion 
by  writing  a  diary.  .  .  .  Years  roll  by  .  .  .  One  day  Etienne- 
is  introduced  to  Eveline,  now  a  beautiful  young  woman.  And 
he  admires  her,  and  is  attentive  to  her  ;  and  he  is  struck, 
almost  terrified  by  her  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Antoinette 
— his  late  mistress — her  mother.  Powerfully  does  M.  Bourget 
approach  the  appalling  moment  when  Etienne  realises  that  he 
loves  Eveline  ;  the  awakening  is  terrible,  imminently  tragic. 
Etienne  tries  to  resist,  resolves  to  disappear.  But  Eveline  (who, 
of  course,  knows  nothing  of  her  mother’s  fault)  loves  him  also- 
.  .  .  and  at  last  Etjenne  faffs,  marries  Eveline,  so  that  the  drama 
begins.  At  first  Etienne  is  happy  ;  then,  gradually,  he  realises- 
that  he  does  not  really  love  his  wife,  that  he  was  only  drawn  to¬ 
wards  her  through  her  resemblance  to  her  mother.  And  he  is 
horrified,  and  stricken  with  remorse  ;  and  he  cannot  forget 
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A^OARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 
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Antoinette  whose  face  is  for  ever  haunting  him,  whose  memory 
has  become  indestructible,  who  is  now  his  phantom.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  he  resolves  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  and- — one  night 
— loads  a  revolver  and  is  about  to  point  it  to  his  forehead, 
when  Eveline  appears.  He,  however,  reassures  her  ;  declaring 
that  he  was  merely  polishing  the  weapon,  charging  it  so  that 
it  might  be  readv  to  receive  burglars.  Eveline,  however,  re¬ 
members  her  husband’s  recent  restlessness  ;  and,  next  day  she 
relates  her  fears  to  an  old  family  friend.  He,  Philippe 
d’Andiguier,  promises  to  question  Etienne  ;  and  Etienne,  eager 
to  unburden  himself,  confesses  all  to  Philippe,  sends  him  the 
diary.  How  Eveline  happens  upon  the  diary  and  thus  discovers 
Etienne’s  awful  secret,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  disclose  :  it  is  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  situations  in  the  story.  The  shock  com¬ 
pletely  prostrates  her  ;  her  life  is  despaired  of  as  she  is  about 
to  bear  a  child,  and  it  is  not  until  the  child  is  born,  not  before 
the  mother  is  convalescent,  that  d’Andiguier  is  allowed  to 
speak  to  Eveline.  Then,  the  novel  becomes  veritably  masterly  ; 
never  has  M.  Bourget  displayed  more  power,  more  genius  than 
in  this  tragic  scene.  Never  was  a  situation  more  complex,  more 
harrowing  than  when  the  burden  of  finding  a  solution  falls 
upon  d’Andiguier,  the  devoted  family  friend.  Upright,  honour¬ 
able,  and  deeply  religious,  he  feels  that  suicide  on  Etienne’s 
part  would  only'  bring  disgrace  on  the  name  now  borne  by' 
Eveline  and  her  infant  son  ;  that  divorce  would  have  the  same 
scandalous  result.  And  so  he  finally'  decides  that  the  only  possible 
answer  to  the  enigma  lies  in  a  reconciliation.  Gently  he  asks 
Eveline  to  receive  her  husband  ;  when  she  consents,  d’Andiguier 
calls  Etienne  and  draws  him  to  the  bedside.  We  have  no  melo¬ 
drama,  no  hysterics — M.  Bourget  is  too  strong,  too  great  a 
writer  to  provide  a  vulgar  climax.  We  are  left  to  think  for 
ourselves,  judge  for  ourselves,  determine  Etienne  and  Eveline’s 
destiny  for  and  by  ourselves.  The  last  scene  shows  us  Eveline 
pale,  Etienne  broken  and  repentant,  d’Andiguier  caressing  the 
infant  son  :  all  we  hear  in  conclusion  is, — 

“  C’est  en  son  nom  que  je  vous  le  demande  ...  11  faut 
vouloir  oublier  ;  il  faut  vouloir  vivre  maintenant.” 

“  J’essaierai,”  dit  Malclerc  d’une  voix  ferine  et  en  s’appuyant 
de  la  main  a  l’epaule  de  d’Andiguier. 

“J’essaierai,”  dit  Eveline  d’un  accent  etouffe,  en  pressant 
doucement  son  fils  contre  son  cceur. 

Ait  Coin  d’une  Dot.  By  Leon  de  Tinseau.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

A  brilliant  novel.  Passing  over  the  “love  interest” — charm¬ 
ing  and  at  no  time  sentimental — we  would  draw  attention  to  M. 
de  Tinseau’s  power  of  drawing  convincing  character-sketches 
and  to  an  instance  of  his  delicious  humour.  The  “henpecked” 
husband,  M.  de  Bucilly,  first  of  all  interests  us.  His  wife, 
worldly’  and  altogether  detestable,  rules  him  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  must  smoke  in  secret,  scheme  to  go  out  alone,  meet  his 
•own  friends  in  private.  But  he  bears  it  all  uncomplainingly, 
for  his  spirit  was  stamped  out  on  the  very  first  day  of  his  honey¬ 
moon.  Charles,  his  dissipated  son,  horrifies  him  ;  but  the  son 
retaliates  by  insulting  his  father,  his  mother  supporting 
him.  Then  we  have  Maugrabin,  a  wealthy  American.  He 
would  astonish  Paris  by  introducing  New  York  customs,  even 
New  York  buildings — and  consequently  he  raises  a  monster 
mansion,  equipped  with  amazing  “conveniences,”  to  be  let 
in  flats.  But  Parisians  regard  the  “Maugrabin  Building”  as 
infernal.  Its  telephones  and  lifts  frighten  them  ;  its  bath-rooms 
only  bewilder  them.  They  are  especially  awed  by  the  number 
of  hot  and  cold  and  tepid  water  taps  ;  they  almost  faint  when 
they  come  upon  a  douche  and  then  a  vapour  bath.  Highly 
humorous  but  never  extravagant  ;  remarkable  for  a  sympathetic 
study  of  an  American  girl,  Pascaline,  containing,  in  fact,  all  the 
.qualities  necessary  for  the  composition  of  a  notable  novel — 
“Au  Coin  d’une  Dot”  should  add  greatly  to  M.  de  Tinseau’s 
already  brilliant  reputation. 

La  Faute  de  Marthe.  By  Pierre  de  Lano  and  Emmanuel 
Gallus.  Paris  :  Flammarion.  1901.  3f.  50C- 

Only  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  we  reviewed  “  Supreme 
Pardon  ” — and  yet,  in  that  interval,  its  authors  have  been  able 
to  produce  another  book.  Verily',  they  are  indefatigable. 
Their  record  is  a  long  one,  and  it  is  to  grow  and  grow — five  new 
novels  are  in  “active  preparation.”  To  notice  “  La  Faute  de 
Marthe”  and  its  five  successors  separately  would,  however,  be 
purposeless  and  scarcely  worth  the  while.  They  could  be 
.dismissed  altogether,  beneath  the  same  headline,  in  a  few  lines 
—for  MM.  Pierre  de  Lano  and  Gallus  are  never  original, 
never  clever,  never  even  entertaining.  They  have  the  knack 
instead  of  the  art  of  writing  ;  their  themes  belong  to  the  old 
world,  were  already  exhausted  in  one’s  earliest  youth.  When 
their  five  novels  have  duly  appeared,  we  will  mention  them  in 
connexion  with  “  La  Faute  de  Marthe.”  In  the  meanwhile  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  Marthe  sinned  in  her  youth, 
suffered  for  a  while,  and  finally  found  happiness  and  peace. 

Revue  de  Paris.  1  mars.  2f.  50c. 

Save  for  the  conclusion  of  M.  Pierre  de  Coulevain’s  brilliant 
serial,  “  Eve  Victorieuse,”  this  would  be  a  dull  number.  Some 
time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  exceptional  merits  of  this 
story,  to  the  author’s  faithful  and  vivid  character  sketches  of 
.Americans  and  Italians,  and  to  his  admirable  style.  The 


“interest”  has  not  fallen  off  since  then;  indeed,  M.  de 
Coulevain  has  followed  and  finished  his  story  with  the  skill  of 
the  most  experienced  and  conscientious  novelist.  We  look 
forward  with  much  interest  to  his  next  production,  and  seeqio 
reason  why  he  should  not  enjoy  a  distinguished  career.  “  Eve 
Victorieuse,”  however,  should  not  disappear  altogether.  We 
hope  to  meet  it  again  in  book  form,  and  feel  sure  it  would  then 
achieve  the  wide  success  it  so  thoroughly  deserves. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (1  mars)  gives  its  readers  a 
varied  entertainment.  A  Scotch  story  by  Ian  Maclaren  and  a 
ghost  story  from  Brittany  by  M.  Masson  Forestier  form  an 
interesting  contrast.  An  essay  on  India-Rubber  and  Gutta- 
Percha  by  M.  Dartre  is  followed  by  a  sketch  of  Fouche  and 
the  Comte  cI’Andigue  in  the  best  method  of  M.  de  Vogue. 
M.  Rene  Pirion  in  “  La  Colonie  de  Mozambique  ”  gives  a 
highly  fantastic  picture  of  Anglo- Portuguese  relations  in  South 
Africa,  needless  to  say  England  plays  the  villain’s  part.  But  it 
is  more  agreeable  to  read  the  abuse  of  a  Frenchman  in  charm¬ 
ing  style  than  English  commendation  in  no  style.  M.  Hanotaux 
discourses  of  Laon  in  a  study  “  Impressions  de  France  ”  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  last  number. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of  novels  received  by  us  for  review 
of  late,  we  have  to  inform  the  Paris  publishers  that  notices  of 
these  volumes  cannot  appear  as  soon  as  we  would  wish. 
Reviews  of  all  books  forwarded  during  the  past  few  weeks  will 
appear  in  due  course,  and  of  the  following  volumes  also  : 
“  Sainte-Beuve  ”  (Plon) ;  “  Le  Roi  du  Klondike”  (Calmann 
Levy);  “Theatre  de  Meilhac  et  Halevy”  Vol.  IV.  (Calmann 
Levy)  ;  “  Le  Droit  d’etre  Mere  ”  (Flammarion)  ;  “  Sainte- 
Nitouche”  (Flammarion). 


Fop  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  31 4. 
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The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are : — 


United  Kingdom. 
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077 
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Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 

CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1801. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 

KINCDOM. 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Dav. 

EYESING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 
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of  CHEAP  GERMAN  air-tubes 
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Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark 
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expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-ticbes. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CCMPANY,  LTD. 

Factory  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 
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DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birktbeck,  London.’’ 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 


(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ^5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  ^  1,200, 000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  everv  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Grange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

W1LLTAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Ear  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  -It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 

GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W. 

THE  MUSKETEER  CONCERT  PARTY, 

Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  WALLIS  &  CLAYTON, 

EVERY  AFTERNOON  at  3  o’clock. 

PORTHOS,  ARAM  IS,  ATHOS,  DE  TREVILLE,  D  ARTAGNAN,  and 
I  HE  JESTER. 

Bertram  Wallis  and  Herbert  Clayton,  Reginald  Groome  [.  W.  Ivimey, 
Gwillyn  Evans,  and  James  Blakeley. 

Programme  varied  daily. 

Seats  at  the  Hall  and  all  Libraries,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  and  is 
Family  Tickets  (admitting  four),  17s.  6d.  and  10s. 
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GEORGE  NEWNES,  LIM. 

PTJBLISHBES. 

ANTARCTIC  EXPLORATION. 

FIRST  ON  THE  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT : 

Being  an  Account  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expe= 

dition,  1898- 1900. 

By  C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  F.R.G.S.,  Commander  of  the  Expe¬ 
dition.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  186  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net. 

OUR  NEIGHBOURS. 

FRENCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  Hannah  Lynch.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
extra,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“We  like  the  scheme  of  ‘Our  Neighbours  on  the  Continent,’  a  series  of 
volumes  which  the  firm  of  George  Newnes  has  projected.  Each  volume  of  the 
series  is  to  be  written  by  an  English  author  who  has  lived  long  enough  with  a  Con¬ 
tinental  people  and  made  a  study  of  them  sufficiently  exact  to  warrant  the  author 
in  passing  judgment  upon  them.” — Daily  News. 

GERMAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  Harbutt  Dawson.  With  19  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“THE  CHILDREN’S  HOUR.” 

GDDLAND,  MB  OTHER  FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Harry  A.  James.  A  collection  of  new  and  original  Stories 
of  the  Fairy  Folk  and  their  doings,  with  an  abundance  of  beau¬ 
tiful  Pen-and-ink  Drawings.  Crown  8vo.  352  pages,  3s.  6d. 

“FOR  BRITISH  BOYS.” 

WIDE  WORLD  SEA  ADVENTURE. 

Thrilling  Tales  of  the  Sea,  Ships,  and  Sailors. 

A  unique  selection  of  True  Stories  of  Peril  and  Adventure  at  Sea. 
Uniform  with  “Wide  World  Adventure.”  Crown  8vo.  256  pages, 
2s.  6d. 

HOCKEY  FOR  LADIES. 

THE  HOCKEY  ANNUAL,  1900-1001. 

Compiled  and  Edited  by  “Diana,”  of  the  Ladies’  Field. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

“  The  above  volume  forms  the  first  of  a  series  of  Handbooks  to  be  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  ladies’  pastimes.  They  will  all  be  issued  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Editor  of  the  Ladies  Field." 

THE  WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE.  Ygl.  VI. 

(October,  1900,  to  March,  1901.)  With  upwards  of  630  Fully 
Illustrated  pages.  Crown  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s.  6d. 

THE  CAPTAIN.  Vol.  IV. 

(October,  1900,  to  March,  1901.)  With  upwards  of  600  Fully 
Illustrated  pages.  Crown  4to.  cloth,  gilt  edges,  6s. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CORNWALL’S  TRIP. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Contains  full  particulars  of  all  the  Colonies  and  Continents  which 
will  be  visited  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  on  his  forthcoming 
Empire  Tour. 

An  Invaluable  Book  of  Reference.  1,090  pages.  15s. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hugh  Robert  Mill. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

IN  NATURE’S  WORKSHOP. 

A  Series  of  Chapters  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Life.  By  the  late 
Grant  Allen.  With  100  Illustrations  by  Frederick  Enock. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 

11  Characterised  by  a  freshness  and  liveliness  seldom  met  with  in  books  of  this 
sort.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

By  the  “CAREFUL  COOK”  of  the  “DAILY  TELEGRAPH.” 

EASY  FRENCH  DISHES  FOR  ENGLISH  COOKS. 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Praga.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

“  Mrs.  Praga’s  instructions  are  simplicity  itself.” — Manchester  Evening  News. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  USEFUL  STORIES. 

THE  STORY  OF  ART  IN  THE  BRITISH  ISLES. 

By  J.  Ernest  Phythian,  Extension  Lecturer  in  Art,  Oxford  and 
Victoria  Universities.  With  28  Illustrations.  Small  8vo.  is. 

By  Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADE. 

DADDY’S  GIRL. 

By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade,  Author  of  “Daddy’s  Boy,”  “Stories 
from  the  Diary  of  a  Doctor,”  &c.  With  37  Illustrations  by 
Gordon  Browne.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

‘ '  Charmingly  told,  and  we  put  it  down  with  a  feeling  of  affection  for  ‘  Daddy’s 
Girl.’  ” — Hospital. 

“PUNCH”  SINCE  1840. 

A  PEEP  INTO  “  PUNCH.” 

By  J.  Holt  Schooling.  With  nearly  500  Pictures  from  Punch. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  5s.  net. 

“  A  delightfully  amusing  book.” — Spectator. 

THE  BRIGHTER  SIDE  OF  THE  WAR. 

GOLDEN  DEEDS  OF  THE  WAR. 

By  Alfred  Thomas  Story.  With  160  Portraits.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  gilt  leaves,  6s. 

“  A  rare  gift  book  for  British  boys.” — Daily  Express.- 

7  to  12  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

King  and  Emperor  :  the  Life-History  of  Edward  VII.  (Arthur  Mee). 
Partridge,  is.  6 d.  net. 

Classics. 

/Eschylus :  Eumenides  (Edited  by  T.  R.  Mills).  Clive.  3X.  6d. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus :  The  Three  Literary  Letters  [Ep.  ad 
AmmieumL,  Ep.  ad  Pompeium,  Ep.  ad  Ammseum  II.]  (Edited 
by  W.  Rhys  Roberts).  Cambridge:  At  the  University  Press,  gx. 

Fiction. 

The  Ship’s  Adventure  (W.  Clark  Russell).  Constable.  6s. 

John  Townley  :  a  Tale  for  the  Times  (Robert  Thynne).  Drane.  6s. 
As  the  Twig  is  Bent  (Lucas  Cleeve)  ;  Rival  Claimants  (Sarah  Tytler). 
Digby,  Long.  6s.  each. 

Madame  Marie,  Singer  (Ester  Dale).  Leadenhall  Press. 

Miss  Spinney  (Rev.  Sydney  Mostyn).  Leadenhall  Press. 

Le  Droit  d’etre  Mere  (Par  Paul  Bru).  Paris  :  Flammarion.  3ft-.  50. 
Ray’s  Daughter  :  a  Story  of  Manila  (General  Charles  King,  U.S.V.). 
London  :  Lippincctt.  6s. 

The  Fitzdoodle  Memoirs  (Lord  Adolphus  Fitzdoodle).  Leadenhall 
Press,  lx. 

The  Golden  Tooth  (J.  Maclaren  Cobban)  ;  A  Syndicate  of  Sinners 
(Gertrude  Warden).  Digby,  Long.  6s.  each. 

Black  Country  Sketches  (Amy  Lyons).  Elliot  Stock.  31-.  6 d. 

Lady  Wilmerding  of  Maison  Rouge  (J.  Duncan  Craig).  Elliot  Stock. 
6s. 

The  Church  of  Humanity  (David  Christie  Murray).  Chatto  and 
Windus.  6s.  . 

Flarlaw  of  Sendle  (John  W.  Graham).  Blackwood.  6x. 

My  Indian  Queen  (Guy  Boothby),  55-.  ;  Edward  Blake  (Charles  M. 
Sheldon),  35.  6d.  Ward,  Lock. 

A  Bid  for  a  Coronet  (Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson).  Routledge.  6s. 

FIistory. 

Itinerary  of  King  Edward  the  First  throughout  his  Reign,  a.d.  1272- 
1307  (Henry  Gough.  2  vols. ).  Paisley:  Alexander  Gardner. 

A  Diary  of  the  Unionist  Parliament,  1895-1900  (Henry  W.  Lucy). 
Arrowsmith. 

Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick  :  An  Historical  Study, 
1735-1806  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice).  Longmans.  6s.  net. 
Alfred  the  Great :  a  Sketch  and  Seven  Studies  (Warwick  H.  Draper). 
Stock.  5  s. 

“American  Historic  Towns:” — Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern 
States  (Edited  by  Lyman  P.  Powell).  Putnams.  15X. 

Annals  of  Politics  and  Culture,  1492-1899  (G.  P.  Gooch).  Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press.  Js.  6 d.  net. 

Law. 

The  English  Reports  (House  of  Lords.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  Edited 
by  A.  Wood  Renton).  Edinburgh  :  William  Green  and  Sons  ; 
London  :  Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited. 

Responsibilities  of  Directors  and  Working  of  Companies  under  the 
Companies  Acts,  1862-1900  (Anthony  Pulbrook).  Effingham 
Wilson.  3X.  6 d.  net. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Construction  and  Effect  of  Statute  Law  (Henry 
Hardcastle.  Third  edition.  Revised  by  William  Feilden  Craies)* 
Stevens  and  Haynes. 

Natural  History  and  Science. 

The  Complete  Angler  (Izaak  Walton).  Gay  and  Bird. 

The  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  England  and  America  (Alfred  Caldecott). 
Methuen,  iox.  6d. 

Theology. 

The  Way  of  Holiness  :  an  Exposition  of  Psalm  CXIX.  (R.  M.  Benson). 
Methuen.  5x. 

The  General  Epistle  of  S.  James  (Explained  by  H.  W.  Fulford). 
Methuen,  ix.  6 d.  net. 

A  Treatise  on  the  History  of  Confession  until  it  Developed  into- 
Auricular  Confession,  a.d.  1215  (C.  M.  Roberts).  Clay.  31-.  6 d. 

Travel. 

Through  Siberia  (J.  Stadling.  Edited  by  F.  PI.  H.  Guillemard) 
Constable.  1 8x. 

Sands  of  Sahara  (Maxwell  Sommerville).  London  :  Lippincott.  10s.  6d. 
The  Cyclist’s  Touring  Guides.  Vol.  I.  :  England  [South]  (A.  W. 
Rumney).  George  Philip,  ix. 

Miscellaneous. 

At  Home  with  Tommy  Atkins  (Callum  Beg).  Gale  and  Polden.  is. 
Baby’s  Record  (R.  T.  Woodhouse).  The  Leadenhall  Press. 

Coutts  and  Co.,  Bankers,  Edinburgh  and  London  (Ralph  Richardson. 

Second  Edition).  Elliot  Stock,  js.  6 d. 

Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany  :  being  Impressions  and  Translations- 
(Maurice  Hewlett.  Third  edition).  Macmillan.  5x. 

Education  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Edited  by  R.  D.  Roberts). 

Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  4X. 

Efficiency  and  Empire  (Arnold  White).  Methuen.  6s. 

L.  Annaeus  Seneca  :  I.  Tranquillity  of  Mind  ;  II.  Providence  (Trans¬ 
lated  by  William  Bell  Langsdorf).  Putnams.  3X.  6 d. 

Law  and  Policy  of  Annexation,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  (Carman  F.  Randolph).  Longmans.  9X.  net. 

L’ltalia  e  l’Oriente  :  Studi  di  Politica  Commerciale  (Antonio  Teso). 
Torino  :  Unione  Tipcgrafico-Editrice. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  :— Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3fr.  ;  The  National  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Contemporary  Review, 
2s.  6 d.  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  ifr.  30;  Parents’  Review,  6d.  ; 
Scribner’s  Magazine,  lx.  ;  The  Open  Court,  10c.  ;  Mercure  de 
France,  2L.25  ;  The  Genealogical  Magazine,  lx.  ;  Munsey’s 
Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  Antiquarian,  6 d.  ;  Cassier’s  Magazine,  lx.  1 
Lippincott’s,  25c.  ;  The  Forum,  35c. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

■y'/vvyvvryry  vy'yv 

New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  “A  Roman  Mystery.” 

CASTING  OF  NETS. 

T-fee  Story  of  a  “Mixed  Marriage”  and  a  Passion  for  Proselytizing. 
By  R.  BAGOT. 

Cloth,  6s.  [Next  week. 

HIGHLANDS  OF  ASIATIC  TURKEY.  By 

EARL  PERCY,  M.P.  With  40  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by  the 
Author,  and  2  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  MRS.  FENTON.  In 

India  and  the  Colonies,  1826-1830.  1  vol.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready  next  week. 

SECOND  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

SHADOWS  OF  THE  WAR.  By  Dosia  Bagot. 

With  Illustrations  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Author  and  others. 
Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Literature. — “  A  war  book  which  should  be  read  even  by  those  who  have  only 
time  to  read  a  few  of  the  war  books." 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  Bart.,  M.  I  . 

FIRST  SERIES.— A  New  Edition,  with  additional  Plates,  will  be  ready  next 
week,  large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

SECOND  SERIES.— Now  ready,  with  Photogravure  Illustrations,  large  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

PICTURES  AND  PROBLEMS  FROM  LON- 

DON  POLICE  COURTS.  By  THOMAS  HOLMES.  Large  crown  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

Westminster  Gazette. — “A  very  remarkable  book.  It  is  a  ‘human  document 
of  a  singularly  vivid  and  engrossing  character." 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

TALKS  WITH  MR.  GLADSTONE.  By  the 

Hon.  L.  A.  TOLLEMACHE,  Author  of  “  Benjamin  Jowett,"  &c.  Large 
crown  8vo.  6s.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition  with  an  additional  Chapter  con¬ 
taining  further  talk  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Truth. — “  Incomparably  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  library  of  books  which 
have  been  written  about  Mr.  Gladstone.” 

THE  KHAKI  ALPHABET.  By  L.  D.  Powles. 

With  26  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Tom  Browne.  Fcap.  4to.  is.  net. 

[ Next  week. 


London:  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATSmiO  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE: 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 
MR.  G.  W.  E.  RUSSELL. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD. 

&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 


30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 


Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth,  gilt  top,  407  pp.  5s.  net.  Selections 'from  the  work 
is.  net.  At  all  Booksellers’. 

OUR  EARTH:  MIGHT  TO  TWILIGHT. 

THE  STORY  OF  MAN. 

By  GEORGE  FERGUSON. 

Dedicated  by  special  permission  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone. 

.  A  few  quotations  from  press  notices: — “Particularly  beautiful  theme  “Each 
line  contains  a  vvorld  of  thought  ;  ”  “  A  powerful  allegory  ;  ”  “  Metre  sonorous  and 
in  perfect  keeping  with  the  majestic  theme;  ”  “Highly  commendable;”  “The 
author  is  a  deep  thinker  as  well  as  a  poet  ;  "  “  The  cultured  reader  will  read  it  with 
pleasure  ;  ”  kt  Sublime,  and  richly  executed  ;  "  “  An  epic  which  sets  the  singer  on  a 
high  level  among  the  poets." 

London:  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL. 


THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES. 

In  Cloth,  with  Portrait,  price  SIXPENCE. 

This  is  not  a  Party  Series:  it  will  include  the  most  diverse  personalities, 
NOW  READY,  VOL.  IV.  • 

Mr  JOHN  BURNS.  M.P. 

By  G.  H.  KNOTT,  M. A. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  &  III.  are  MR.  CHAMBERLAIN,  LORD  KITCHENER, 
and  LORD  ROBERTS. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  GO.’s  List. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  RIDLEY. 

ANNE  SV1AINWAR1NG. 

By  ALICE  RIDLEY, 

Author  of  “The  Story  of  Aline.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  clever  character  study.” — Sheffield  Independent. 

“  The  hook  is  a  good  bit  of  work,  well  written  and  full  of  charm, 
and  the  story  is  one  to  be  read.  ” — Standard. 

“  ‘  Anne  Mainwaring  ’  would  be  a  suitable  reply  to  that  oft -repeated 
question  :  Now,  tell  me  the  name  of  a  nice,  interesting,  new  novel.” 

Academy. 

“A  clever  bit  of  impressionism,  graphic,  suggestive,  significant,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  in  which  different  people  will  see  different  lights  and 
meanings.  ” — Daily  Telegraph. 


A  Novf.l. 

By  MYRA  SWAN. 

Crown  8 vo.  6s.  \_On  Monday  next. 

“  Ballast  ”  is  but  a  synonym  for  trouble — the  trouble  caused  by 
the  master  passions  of  love  and  drink.  It  is  the  story  of  two  step-sisters , 
the  elder  cursed  with  the  hereditary  millstone  of  drunkenness ,  which 
eventually  ends  in  death ,  whilst  the  younger  devotes  her  life  to  the  fruity 
less  task  of  trying  to  save  her  sister. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  MS.  S.  R,  GARDINER’S 
“  COMMONWEALTH.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  By  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Litt.D.  Cambridge, 
&c.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656.  With  6  Maps.  8vo.  21s. 

EGYPT  AND  THE  HINTERLAND.  By 

FREDERIC  W.  FULLER.  With  Frontispiece  and  Map  of 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

***  This  work  contains,  among  other  things,  a  resume  of  the  political 
question;  a  Coptic  section  ;  a  complete  sketch  of  the  military  operations 
ending  with  the  death  of  the  Khalifa  ;  and  indications  of  the  excursion 
route  to  Khartum  by  the  Sudan  Military  Railway. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  FERDINAND,  DUKE 

OF  BRUNSWICK  :  an  Historical  Study,  1735-1806.  By  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  With  Map  and  2  Portraits.  8vo.6s.net. 
The  subject  of  this  study  is  the  famous  German  General  and 
Statesman.  In  1806  he  -was  appointed  leader  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Auerstadt  in  the  same 
year.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  killed  at  Quatre 
Bras,  and  also  of  Queen  Caroline,  the  wife  of  George  IV. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION.  2  vols.  8vo.  16s.  net. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  THE 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R. 
Henderson,- late  Director  of  Military  Intelligence,  Headquarters 
Staff,  South  African  Field  Force.  With  an  Introduction  by  Field- 
Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  &c.  With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans. 

THE  LAW  AND  POLICY  OF  ANNEXA¬ 
TION,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Philippines  ;  together  with 
Observations  on  the  Status  of  Cuba.  By  Carman  F.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  of  the  New  York  Bar.  8vo.  9s.  net. 


VOLUME  FOR  1901. 

THE  ANNUAL  CHARITIES  REGISTER 

AND  DIGEST  :  being  a  Classified  Register  of  Charities  in  or 
available  for  the  Metropolis,  together  with  a  Digest  of  Informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  Legal,  Voluntary,  and  other  Means  for  the 
Prevention  and  Relief  of  Distress  and  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  and  an  Elaborate  Index.  With  an  Intro¬ 
duction  by  C.  S.  Loch,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  London.  8vo.  4s. 

HOW  THE  GARDEN  GREW.  By  Maud 

Maryon.  With  4  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown 
8vo.  5s.  net. 

“  All  young  owners  of  gardens  should  certainly  get  the  book.” 

Pilot,  i 

“  The  form  is  pleasant,  part  story,  part  practical,  and  we  follow  the 

fortunes  of  Mary  and  her  garden  with  amusement  and  profit . As 

an  amateur  gardener  myself,  my  heart  goes  out  to  Mary,  and  I  trust 
she  has  now  all  the  beauty  she  can  desire  in  this  domain  of  hers.” 

Gentlewoman. 

“  The  story  of  years  in  this  modest  pleasaunce  is  brightly  told,  and 
with  enough  practical  experience  to  be  of  some  value.  There  are  studies 
of  humanity  as  well  as  of  flowers.” — Scotsman. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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NEW  VOLUMES 

OF 


HOW  TO  FIND  CAREERS  FOR  OUR  SONS. 

HOW  TO  STRENGTHEN  the  COLONIES  and  the  EMPIRE. 


THE  AUTHENTIC  DICKENS 

READY  MARCH  15. 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 

and  39  Illustrations  by  PHIZ. 

LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  Coloured  Frontispiece 

and  39  Illustrations  by  PHIZ. 


OTHER  VOLUMES  READY  ARE:— 


PICKWICK  PAPERS. 
TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 


MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON. 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 
BARNABY  RUDGE. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 


THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  OF  DICKENS’S  Works 

will  be  complete  in  21  Volumes,  square  crown  8vo. ,  and  will 
contain  ALL  THE  EXTRA  STORIES,  SKETCHES,  and 
ILLUSTRATIONS  which  have  appeared  in  the  “  Gadshill 
Edition  ”  only.  Each  volume  has  a 

FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN  COLOUR, 

and  the  Edition  (says  the  World ) 

*‘IS  ONE  OF  THE  FINEST  EVER  PUBLISHED.” 


HTHE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE,  Hollesley  Bay, 

X  Suffolk. 

Founded  in  1887,  under  distinguished  auspices,  for  the  Preparation  of  Young 
Public  Schoolmen  and  others  for  the  varied  conditions  and  emergencies  of 

Colonial  life 

Many  Hundreds  of  well-qualified  Students  of  the  College  have  been  prosper¬ 
ously  settled  in  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and 
Ceylon,  the  West  Indies,  &c. 

By  means  of  correspondence  with  them  and  other  influential  Colonial  connexions, 
disinterested  and  trustworthy  information,  introductions,  and  assistance 
are  afforded  to  successive  generations  of  College  Students,  and  a  bond  of 
union  is  created  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  promising  results 
of  the  highest  value  to  both. 

The  College  is  splendidly  placed  by  the  seaside.  It  is  a  Meteorological 
Station,  showing  least  rainfall  and  most  sunshine  in  England. 

The  College  gives  a  very  special  training,  the  advantage  of  which  has 

been  widely  appreciated. 

For  example,  the  future  Colonist  is  taught  how  (in  the  words  of  Sir  H.  Stanley) 
“  to  live  sensibly  ”  in  all  climates— how  to  prevent  sickness,  attend  to  accidents, 
and  preserve  life.  Under  the  Resident  Medical  Officer  there  are  complete  courses 
of  Hygiene  of  the  camp,  field,  and  dwelling,  Ambulance,  Domestic  Medicine, 
use  of  medicine  chest,  & c. 

On  the  College  Estate  Of  2,000  acres  the  most  important  subjects,  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  Colonist,  are  theoretically  taught  and 
practically  demonstrated— ‘e. g.,  Thorough  Agriculture  ;  Forestry  ;  Horticulture  ; 
Florse,  Cattle,  and  Sheep  Breeding— principles  applicable  in  all  climates  ;  Dairying  ; 
Veterinary  work  ;  Surveying  ;  Building  ;  Engineering  (roads,  water  supply,  &c.)  ; 
Farriery,  Wheelwrights',  Carpenters’,  Horness-inakers’  work,  <&c.  ;  Testing  for 
Minerals — assaying  metalliferous  ores,  Analysis  of  Soils  ;  Riding  ;  Rifle  and 
Revolver  Practice  ;  Swimming,  Sailing,  Rowing. 

The  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Colonies  has  entrusted  the  College  with  the 
training  and  nomination  to  the  British  South  Africa  Police  of  a  certain  number  of 
Students,  qualified  to  make  good  settlers  in  Rhodesia. 

The  College  is  commended  by  Statesmen  of  the  highest  rank  at  home  and  in  the 
Colonies  as  an  institution  of  the  greatest  value,  tending  to  strengthen  the  Colonies 
and  the  Empire. 

Full  information  from  the  Honorary  Secretary,  The  Colonial  College, 
Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £80 
and  £20  per  annum  will  be  awarded;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  Z35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations  ; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  Z20  per  annum;  and  ONE  SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  ^60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


Full  Twelve-page  Prospectus  on  application. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 

IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

ENGLAND’S  DANGER 

THE  FUTURE  OF  BRITISH  ARMY  REFORM. 

By  THEODOR  YON  SOSNOSKY. 

Containing  12  Statistical  Tables  showing  the  strength  and  distribution 
of  the  Army  at  home  and  abroad,  and  4  Maps. 

Written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  foreigner  who  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  workings  and  strength  of  all  European  Armies. 
After  reviewing  our  Army  from  its  origin,  the  Author  enters  into 
details  concerning  its  present  system,  and  shows  how  it  needs  entire 
transformaiion  in  view  of  modern  requirements,  and  indicates  how 
these  necessary  reforms  can  be  brought  about. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 

THE 


WORKS  OF  ART,  INCLUDING  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE 
WILLIAM  WALKER,  ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C. ,  on  MONDAY,  March  18,  1901,  and  two  following  days,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  WORKS  OF  ART,  including  the  collection  of  the  late  William 
Walker,  Esq.,  of  Lewisham,  comprising  Salt  .Glaze,  Staffordshire,  Leeds,  Wedgwood, 
Whieldon  and  other  pottery,  Worcester,  Bow,  Chelsea,  Swansea,  Nantgarw  and 
Oriental  porcelain,  Battersea  enamels,  &c.  PICTURES,  the  property  01  the  late 
Robert  Walker,  Esq.,  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  including  works  by  R.  Wilson,  Wright 
of  Derby,  Reinagle,  Fuseli,  J.  Hanson  Walker,  J.  Opie,  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  C.  Brooking, 
J.  M.  W.  Turner  and  others  ;  a  collection  of  Antique  Gold  Ornaments,  the  property 
of  a  well-known  Collector,  and  other  collections  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  ; 
silver  plate,  porcelain,  miniatures,  bijouterie,  violins,  Chinese  snuff  bottles,  the 
collection  of  a  Gentleman  living  in  Gloucestershire,  and  the  collection  of  antiquities, 
&c.,  the  property  of  R.  W.  Binns,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  deceased,  late  Art  Director,  Royal 
Porcelain  Works,  Worcester  (by  order  of  the  Executors). 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  tor  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 


OFFICIAL  YEAR-BOOK 


BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 


OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  EHGLAND 

FOR  1901. 

Demy  8vo.  paper  boards,  3s.  ;  cloth  boards,  4s. 

The  Nineteenth  Issue  of  this  important  work  presents  an  authorised  and  com¬ 
prehensive  record  of  the  condition  and  work  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  of  all 
Churches  in  communion  with  her  throughout  the  world. 

1  his  Volume  has  a  special  interest  and  value,  as  it  gives  a  complete  statistical 
review  of  the  present  position  and  work  of  the  Church  in  England  and  Wales,  com. 
piled  from  the  Returns  furnished  by  the  Parochial  Clergy  under  the  new  system 
recently  recommended  by  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

-London  :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C. ;  43  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C. 
Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 


A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London. 11  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


THE  DUCHESS  of  SUTHERLAND  earnestly 

X  desires  to  find  employment  as  lodge-keepers,  caretakers,  oddmen,  or  for  any 
similar  position  of  usefulness,  country  preferred,  for  two  men  of  good  character. 
HENRY  CHURCH,  46,  married.  One  girl,  aged  6. 

ARTHUR  DEAN,  35,  married.  Wife  slightly  crippled,  but  good  laundress. 
Four  children.  Eldest  boy,  13. 

Both  these  men  have  suffered  from  the  lead  as  gloze  placers  in  the  potteries,  and 
are  now  restored  to  health,  but  unable  to  follow  their  former  employment. 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Chief  Office:  HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON. 


Summary  of  the  Report  presented  at  the  Fifty-second  Annual  Meeting* 

held  on  7th  March,  1901. 


ORDINARY  BRANCH. — The  number  of  Policies 
issued  during  the  year  was  74,680,  assuring  the  sum  of 
yy, 613, 035,  and  producing  a  New  Annual  Premium 
Income  of  y378,5°3- 

The  Premiums  received  during  the  year  were 
yy 322, 342,  being  an  increase  of  yi77,878  over  the 
year  1899. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  yi, 593, 150. 
The  number  of  Deaths  was  6,717,  and  6,276  Endow¬ 
ment  Assurances  matured. 

The  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  612,057. 

INDUSTRIAL  BRANCH. — The  Premiums  received 
during  the  year  were  yj, 447, 697,  being  an  increase  of 

.£278,739. 

The  Claims  of  the  year  amounted  to  y2, 227, 218. 
The  number  of  Deaths  was  221,025,  and  2,266  Endow¬ 
ment  Assurances  matured. 


The  number  of  Free  Policies  granted  during  the  year 
to  those  Policyholders  of  five  years’  standing  who 
desired  to  discontinue  their  payments  was  66,943,  the 
number  in  force  being  713,634.  The  number  of  Free 
Policies  which  became  Claims  during  the  year  was 

17.215- 

The  total  number  of  Policies  in  force  at  the  end  of 
the  year  was  13,891,667  ;  their  average  duration  is  nine 
and  a  quarter  years. 

The  Assets  of  the  Company,  in  both  branches,  as 
shown  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  are  y39,895,328,  being  an 
increase  of  y  3, 063, 269  over  those  of  1899. 

As  already  announced,  Mr.  W.  J.  Lancaster,  who 
has  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  since  1873,  has  been 
elected  a  Director. 

The  Staff  Provident  Fund,  which  was  founded  three 
years  since  for  the  benefit  of  the  outdoor  staff,  shows 
a  satisfactory  increase  for  the  year,  the  total  amount 
1  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Fund  being  y86,742. 


General  Balance  Sheet  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company,  Ldmited,  on  the 

31st  December,  1900. 


liabilities. 

ASSETS. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

I 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Shareholders’  capital 

1,000,000 

0 

O 

British  Government  securities 

3,277,895 

iS 

II 

Ordinary  Branch  funds 

...  20,879,584 

4 

9 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  securities 

3-993-725 

I  I 

I  I 

Industrial  Branch  fund 

16,910,640 

I 

IO 

Railway  and  other  debentures  and  debenture  stocks 

2,844,284 

9 

8 

Reserve  fund 

850,000 

O 

O 

Loans  on  County  Council,  Municipal  and  other  rates 

8,135.992 

4 

8 

Investments  reserve  fund  ... 

50,000 

O 

O 

Freehold  ground  rents  and  Scotch  feu  duties 

3,177,220 

l6 

I  I 

Claims  under  life  policies  admitted 

205,104 

2 

IO 

Freehold  and  leasehold  property 

2,110,376 

8 

8 

Mortgages  on  property  within  the  United  Kingdom 

5-350,837 

14 

O 

Railway,  gas  and  water  stocks 

5-784-116 

2 

9 

Suez  Canal  Shares 

168,369 

5 

8 

Telegraph  and  other  shares  ... 

Metropolitan  Consolidated  stock,  and  City  of 

74,512 

8 

3 

London  bonds  - . 

347,917 

7 

5 

Bank  of  England  stock 

200,559 

18 

6 

Foreign  Government  securities 

1-105,439 

9 

I 

Reversions  and  Life  Interests 

793-595 

7 

7 

Loans  on  the  Company’s  policies  ... 

97o,3t6 

O 

O 

Rent  charges  ... 

165,774 

15 

O 

Outstanding  premiums 

Cash  in  hands  of  Superintendents  and  Agents’ 

462,040 

17 

IO 

balances  ... 

43,462 

8 

T 

Outstanding  interest  and  rents 

3”,957 

19 

7 

Cash — On  deposit,  on  current  accounts,  and  in  hand 

576,933 

4 

5. 

Yo9>S95,32S 

9 

5  ; 

-r,  \ 

£39,895,328 

9 

5* 

THOS.  C.  DEWEY,  ] 

WILLIAM  HUGHES,  J  Joint  General  Managers. 
D.  W.  STABLE,  Secretary. 


EDGAR  HORNE,  Chairman. 
HENRY  HARBEN, 


W.  J.  LANCASTER,  | 


Directors. 
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THE  MACHINERY  TRUST. 


BUSINESS  STILL  EXPANDING. 


The  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Machinery  Trust,  Limited,  was  held 
on  6  March  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  Sheriff  J.  Lawrence  (the  Chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  H.  Beazley)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  “  That  the  report  of  the  directors 
and  statement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1900,  be  received  and 
adopted,  said  the  gross  revenue  of  the  trust  for  the  year  1900  amounted  to  £92,690, 
as  against  £86,028  in  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  increase  in  gross  income  of 
£ 6,662 ,  or  6.f  per  cent.  The  revenue  increased  in  the  early  years  of  the  trust  in 
considerable  proportions.  In  1894  it  was  £8,000,  in  1895  it  was  £16,000,  in  1896 
.£31,000,  in  1897  £61,000,  in  1898  £70,000,  in  1899  it  was  £86,000,  and  in  1900  £92,000. 
The  net  profit,  exclusive  of  premium  on  shares,  amounted  for  the  past  year 
to  £69,870,  as  against  £66,183  in  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  increase  of 
£3,687,  or  5^  per  cent.  The  dividends  paid  by  the  trust  since  it  began, 
with  the  amount  proposed  to  be  adopted  now,  amounts  to  £274,823 — 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million.  They  began  at  10  per  cent.,  the  next  year 

they  paid  17}  per  cent.,  and  for  six  successive  years  20  per  cent.  The  business 
of  the  trust  is  based  on  much  broader  lines  than  in  1893.  Then  they  had  only  one 
country  to  deal  with— namely,  Great  Britain — and  only  one  class  of  goods  to  deal 
with — namely,  the  Linotype  machine.  To-day  they  were  dealing  in  70  classes  of 
goods,  and  trading  with  all  countries  on  the  Continent  and  all  the  British  colonies. 
The- share  capital  of  the  trust  has  grown  from  £50,000  to  £500,000,  and  the  deben¬ 
ture  debt  is  £250,000,  making  an  aggregate  of  £750,000.  The  reserve  fund,  after 
writing  off  all  the  items  which  are  mentioned  in  the  report,  will  amount  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year  to  £680,000.  The  book  debts,  which  are  all  good,  with  the 
exception  of,  perhaps,  1  per  cent.,  amount  to  £404,752,  as  against  £258,462  last 
year,  or  an  increase  of  £146,289.  This  is  irrespective  of  the  machinery,  which  is  let 
out  on  royalty,  and  is  bringing  in  a  revenue  for  goods  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 
The  cash  receipts — that  is,  sovereigns  as  distinguished  from  bills  and  book  debts — 
the  money  paid  into  the  bank  amounted  last  year  to  no  less  than  £312,488,  as 
against  £218,781  in  the  year  before,  showing  an  increase  of  £93,707.  Of  the 
gross  lincome,  £58,036  represented  rents  or  royalties  on  machinery  out  and 
in  respect  of  machinery  placed  last  year,  delivered  and  erected,  bringing 
in  further  royalties,  which  will  come  into  this  year’s  account.  A  further 
income  from  this  latter  source  of  £6,540,  making  a  total  income  in  respect 
of  machines  already  placed  of  £64,576.  is  estimated.  The  general  machinery  sold 
in  the  year  1900 — that  is,  the  new  general  class  of  business  spoken  of  in  the 
report— was  £138,594,  as  against  £68,370  in  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  increase 
of  £70,224,  or  102  per  cent.  The  return  for  February  induced  him  to  believe  that 
the  period  of  depression  in  trade  is  nearly  over.  The  sales  this  year  for  the  month 
of  February  for  general  machinery  amounted  to  £12,135,  as  against  £5,126  in 
January,  so  it  is  evident  in  that  respect  they  are  turning  the  corner.  (Applause.) 
The  Linotype  machine,  which  constitutes  the  largest  proportion  at  the  present  time 
of  our  income,  also  shows  a  very  considerable  increase.  Only  yesterday  they  got 
an  order  from  a  very  big  house  in  France  for  an  installation  of  machinery  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  £23,000.  (Applause.)  The  Century  machine  is  one  of  the  new 
machines  they  have  begun  building  during  the  last  six  months.  There  are  several 
new  branches  of  business  which  they  take  up,  of  which  the  Miehle  and  the  Century 
are  examples,  which  are  promising  exceedingly  well.  Speaking  of  general 
business,  he  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  composing  machines,  because 
they  must  never  neglect  the  old'  friend  that  had  given  them  revenue  in 
past  times — namely,  the  Linotype — and  which  he  hoped  was  destined  to 
give  them  in  the  future  even  a  still  greater  proportion  of  their  revenue. 
No  rival  composing  machine  has  come  out  in  the  last  five  years  which  has 
done  business  equal  to  one  month’s  orders  from  the  Linotype  machine.  So  far'  as 
this  company  was  concerned  he  could  say  broadly  and  perfectly  truthfully  that, 
instead  of  competition  coming  in  to  hurt  them,  they  were  carrying  the  war  into  the 
enemy’s  camp,  for  to-day  they  were  opening  agencies  for  the  sale  of  goods  all 
over  the  Continent.  Instead  of  Fiench  and  German  machines  being  sent  into  this 
country,  they  were  sending  English-made  machines  over  to  the  Continent,  and  it  is 
the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to  hear  in  this  country  of  a  foreign-made  machine  being 
used  in  the  printing  trade.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  had  almost  entirely  cut  them 
out.  Having  reviewed  the  position  of  the  company’s  shares  in  the  market,  he  said 
that  in  his  judgment  the  concern  was  as  sound  to-day  as  it  ever  was.  He  believed 
it  was  even  sounder  by  reason  of  its  increased  prospects  of  business  and  its  greater 
opportunities  of  doing  business  on  a  wider  scale  and  in  more  articles  than  it  did 
“before.  Its  power  in  the  printing  world  was  being  felt  more  and  more  every  day — 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  if  any  inventor  has  a  good  invention  to  place  upon 
the  market  they  were  now  practically  the  first  people  he  comes  to.  “  He  comes  to  us 
.as  a  sort  of  banker  and  adviser  to  help  him  in  the  development  of  it,  and  we  have  at 
this  time  two  inventors  to  whom  we  have  advanced  money  and  found  machinery 
plant  to  enable  them  to  develop  some  very  important  inventions.  I  have  not 
taken  up  your  time  with  telling  you  of  many  things  that  we  have  on  the  stockSj 
such  as  a  new  machine  for  stereotyping,  which  I  saw  myself  in  America,  and  which 
is  destined  to  achieve  great  and  profitable  results  for  this  company  as  well  as  for  the 
Printing  Machinery  Company.  Nor  have  I  alluded  to  many  other  inventions— 
except  that  of  the  Johnston  Die  process — but  I  could  keep  you  here  for  a  long  time 
in  telling  you  about  many  of  them.  They  are  in  various  stages  of  progress,  and  we 
look  forward  in  the  next  year  or  two  to  getting  from  those  different  avenues  of 
business  a  considerable  accession  of  profits  to  this  company.  The  position  of  the 
Machinery  Trust,  in  a  word,  is  stronger  to-day  than  ever  it  was  before,  and  the 
temporary  decline  in  the  price  of  our  shares,  simply  because  we  met  with  two  or 
three  bad  months,  is  in  my  opinion  totally  unjustifiable.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
if  the  shareholders  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands  they  will  rectify  that 
disparity  in  prices  pretty  quickly.  They  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  putting  baek 
the  shares  to  the  price  at  which  they  deserve  to  stand,  and  they  will  help  the  credit 
and  stability  of  the  trust  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  former  years.”  He  then  moved 
the  resolution.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  E.  J.  Halsey,  J.P.,  seconded  the  motion. 

After  some  discussion  the  resolution  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  then  moved  :  “  That  dividends  be  declared  on  the  share  capital  of 
the  Machinery  Trust,  Ltd.,  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  on  old  shares,  and 
at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  per  annum  (from  the  due  dates  of  capital  instalments) 
on  the  new  shares,  for  the  three  months  ended  31st  December,  1900,  payable  on  the 
1st  April,  1901,  to  the  shareholders  standing  on  the  register  this  day,  making,  with 
the  interim  dividends  already  paid,  a  total  dividend  of  20  per  cent,  for  the  year 
1900.” 

Mr.  A.  Montague  Haines  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  re-election  of  retiring  directors  and  the  usual  votes  concluded  the  business  of 
the  meeting. 
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LONDON  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 
EXPLORATION. 

THE  COMPANY’S  PRINCIPAL  ASSETS. 

The  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  London  and  New  Zealand  Exploration 
Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  6  March  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  Colonel  R.  Parry  Nisbet,  C.I.E.  (the  Chairman),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  S.  Rowe)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  first  resolution,  said  that  their  most  important 
asset,  and  the  matter  which  has  represented  an  enormous  amount  of  work  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  the  company  during  the  past  eighteen 
months,  was  the  Talisman  Consolidated.  It  was  not  easy  to  describe  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to  contend  when  they  were  seeking  to 
bring  about  the  amalgamation  of  the  New  Zealand  Talisman  mine  with  the 
Talisman  Extended  and  Royal  Mail  group,  now  well  known  as  the  Talisman  Con¬ 
solidated.  The  time  that  has  elapsed,  though  but  short  for  mining  operations  of  the 
magnitude  which  the  amalgamated  company  resolved  to  enter  on,  has  amply  justified 
their  belief  in  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  Talisman  Extended  group,  and  also 
confirmed  in  the  completest  manner  the  benefits  that  it  was  always  claimed  would 
result  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  properties.  Those  who  followed  the  pro¬ 
longed  dispute  between  the  Company  and  the  former  directors  of  the  New  Zealand 
Talisman  may  recollect  how  they  were  scoffed  at  for  maintaining  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  amalgamation  would  speedily  cause  the  shares,  then  standing  at  12s.  6d. 
each,  to  rise  to  a  premium.  What  are  the  facts  to-day?  That  there  is  a  wide  and 
free  market  at  about  £1  7s.  6d.  for  the  Talisman  Consolidated  £1  share.  The 
opposition  scheme  was  to  amalgamate  the  New  Zealand  Talisman  with  the  Wood- 
stock.  Well,  the  Woodstock  Company’s  shares  have  dropped  out  of  the  quotations 
entirely,  and  appear  to  be  no  more  heard  of.  When  he  last  saw  them  referred  to, 
the  quotation  was  nominally  5s.  to  6s.  for  the  share  of  19s.  paid.  Fie  was  not  anxious 
to  stir  the  ashes  of  an  extinct  controversy,  but  he  did  think  they  were  fully  entitled 
to  claim  credit  for  the  success  achieved,  in  the  face  of  grave  misrepresentations. 
The  figures  as  to  the  ore  reserves  and  their  value  in  the  Talisman  Consolidated 
Mine  were  given  in  full  in  the  report.  The  total  of  154,000  tons,  of  an  average 
value  of  £3  per  ton,  was  being  increased  week  by  week.  The  new  battery  of  50 
stamps  upon  the  improved  wet  crushing  system  was  expected  to  start  next  month. 
They  may  point  out  again  that  the  mine  is  worked  wholly  by  adits.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  winding  plant,  no  pumping  plant,  and  no  hoisting  machinery  required. 
Under  such  circumstances,  and  with  a  vein  easily  workable  from  the  mining  and 
extracting  point  of  view,  the  working  expenses  will,  no  doubt,  be  extremely  low, 
and  the  mine  will  unquestionably  be  returning  large  monthly  profits  from  the  time 
the  new  stamps  are  at  work.  Then  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  old  .20  stamps 
are  to  be  added  to  the  new  50  head  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  whole  70  will  be 
running  in  a  few  months  on  the  wet-crushing  system.  Altogether  they  have  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Talisman  Consolidated  shares  which  they  held 
would  very  shortly  reach  a  higher  value,  and  one  more  in  consonance  with  their  un¬ 
doubted  merits.  The  Talisman  Consolidated  has  ample  funds  provided  for  all  that 
it  requires  to  do,  seeing  that  the  company  and  the  Anglo-Continental  Gold  Syndicate 
jointly  guaranteed  the  subscription  of  36,000  unissued  shares.  It  will,  therefore,  not 
be  necessary  to  apply  any  of  the  profits  from  the  crushings  towards  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  mine  or  the  plant,  and  the  whole  surplus  over  and  above  the  small  ratio 
of  working  expenses  will  be  available  for  division  amongst  the  shareholders.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  favourable  outlook  for  any  mining 
company  in  any  part  of  the  world.  With  regard  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
Power  Company,  that  also  was  progressing  rapidly  towards  completion.  It  is 
a  gigantic  undertaking,  intended  to  develop  hydraulic  power  in  the  same  way 
as,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than,  the  Niagara  Power  Company,  already  in  highly 
profitable  operation.  He  learnt  from  Mr.  T.  A.  Gillespie,  of  New  York,  the  well- 
known  and  able  president  of  the  contracting  company  who  are  carrying  out  the 
works,  that  everything  will  be  completed  by  June  next.  Mr.  Gillespie  and  many  of 
his  friends  have  invested  large  sums  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Power  Company,  and 
altogether  he  thought  they  were  safe  in  counting  upon  being  able  to  realise  profit¬ 
ably  the  mortgage  bonds  before  they  met  again,  besides  possibly  retaining 
the  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  company,  for  which  there  ought  to 
be  a  considerable  margin  of  profit  available  for  dividend.  Another  very  important 
item  was  their  interest  in  the  Whangamata  Gold  Corporation.  The  situation  of 
this  mine  and  the  difficulties  due  to  an  exceptionally  wet  season  have  prevented 
the  results  up  to  now  being  as  good  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Nevertheless, 
the  mine  itself  has  always  looked  well,  and  within  the  last  few  months  an  improve¬ 
ment  has  taken  place  which  more  than  justifies  all  that  the  engineers,  Messrs. 
Bewick,  Moreing  and  Co.,  have  said  about  it.  With  reference  to  the  accounts,  it 
would  be  seen  that  their  transactions  were  large.  The  big  figures  were  due  prin¬ 
cipally  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Power  Company  and  the  Talisman  Consolidated.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  that  they  cannot  easily  bear,  and  now  that  these  two  commit¬ 
ments  are  in  so  excellent  a  position  they  will  before  long  be  holding  their  assets  in  a 
practically  liquid  condition.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  liabilities  was  at  the 
date  of  the  accounts  in  respect  of  calls  due  upon  Talisman  Consolidated  shares, 
which  have  since  been  entirely  paid.  The  loans  made  on  security  are  for 
the  most  part  in  respect  of  the  advance  to  the  Whangamata  Company.  The 
amount  that  appears  due  from  sundry  debtors  at  the  date  of  the  balance-sheet  has 
been  almost  entirely  collected  since.  At  present  prices  their  holdings  would  represent 
very  large  profits  on  the  figures  given  in  the  balance-sheet.  Some  of  these  profits 
they  will  undoubtedly  realise  during  the  present  year.  Before  concluding,  he 
thought  he  might  point  out  that  in  the  last  balance-sheet  they  showed  a  loss  of 
capital  of  over  £32,000,  whereas  at  the  present  time  they  had  not  only  entirely 
redeemed  that  loss,  but  have  a  profit  to  the  good,  after  rigorously  valuing  their 
holdings.  It  was  their  earnest  desire  during  the  coming  year  to  advance  further 
along  the  same  road,  so  as  to  have  profits  available  for  distribution.  (Applause  ) 
He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 

Mr.  F.  T.  Ford  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  discussion,  during  which  the 
Chairman  mentioned  that  the  Company  had  made  a  profit  of  over  £8,000  in  respect 
of  the  sale  of  Great  Fingall  Consolidated  shares,  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  retiring  director,  Colonel  Leith  Bonbote,  was  re-elected  on  the  motion  of  the 
Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Lyall  ;  and  Messrs.  Monkhouse,  Stoneham  & 
Co.  were  reappointed  as  auditors. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK 

What  Sir  Henry  Colvile  and  his  friends  expected  to 
gain  by  bringing  his  case  before  the  House  of  Commons 
it  is  difficult  to  guess.  They  must  have  known  that  a 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  his  recall  would  be  regarded 
as  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Did  General  Colvile  and  his 
sympathisers  really  expect,  upon  the  merits  of  any 
case,  to  carry  such  a  motion  in  the  present  House  of 
Commons  ?  Putting  party  strength  aside  and  taking 
Sir  Henry  Colvile’s  view  of  the  facts,  did  his  backers 
imagine  that  they  would  induce  the  House  of  Commons 
to  reverse  the  decision  of  Lord  Roberts  upon  a  purely 
military  question  ?  We  suppose  the  answer  is  that 
when  a  man  thinks  himself  wronged,  he  wishes  to 
state  his  case,  however  hopeless  of  success.  But  then 
General  Colvile  did  everything  he  could  to  prejudice  the 
statement  of  his  case,  and  to  make  his  defeat  as  crush¬ 
ing  as  it  was. 

It  was  a  mistake,  to  begin  with,  to  put  such  a  case 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  member  and  a  Radical,  though 
Dr.  Douglas  made  a  temperate  and  skilful  speech.  It 
was  another  mistake  to  “brief,”  or  if  Mr.  Lawson 
Walton  prefers  it,  to  “  supply  with  information  ”  a 
Radical  lawyer.  After  Mr.  Lawson  Walton’s  nisi 
prius  performance  it  only  wanted  the  intervention  of 
Mr.  Asquith  to  give  the  whole  thing  the  air  of  a  Party 
attack  upon  the  Government,  an  impression  which 
the  speeches  of  independent  Conservatives  like  Mr. 
Yerburgh  and  Sir  John  Dickson-Poynder  failed  to 
remove.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  peroration  about  his  resistance 
to  the  attempts  to  “get  at  him”  made  by  General 
Colvile’s  friends  was  very  effective,  though  perhaps 
savouring  of  the  “  virtute  me  involvo.”  We  wonder, 
by  the  way,  whether  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  possesses 
that  invaluable  appanage,  a  candid  friend.  For  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  who  was  or  is  a  subaltern  in 
a  cavalry  regiment,  to  write  to  the  War  Office  his 
opinion  of  the  conduct  of  a  general  in  the  field  is  an 
impertinence.  For  the  perpetrator  of  this  blunder  to 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  fact  is  one  of 
those  gaucheries  which  make  the  judicious  grieve  and 
the  ill-natured  laugh.  Not  undiscerning  praise  like 
Mr.  Balfour’s  but  plain  advice  from  a  cool  man  of  the 
world  is  that  of  which  Mr.  Churchill  now  stands  in 
need.  He  should  reflect  that  his  father’s  success  was 


founded  on  the  silence  of  a  whole  Parliament,  not  on 
one  speech  per  week  of  his  first  session. 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  Sir  Henry  Colvile’s  recall 
is,  as  we  have  said,  a  purely  military  question,  on  which 
laymen  are  incompetent  to  decide.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  stated  more  clearly  and  concisely  in  the 
“  Correspondence  relative  to  the  recall  of  Major-General 
Sir  H.  E.  Colvile,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,”  published  on 
Wednesday  as  a  Parliamentary  paper  than  in  the 
lengthy  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Roberts  ordered  Sir  Henry  Colvile  to  return  home, 
because  “on  two  occasions  he  has  shown  a  want 
of  initiative  and  military  capacity,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  rendered  it  undesirable  to  retain  him  in  the 
command  of  a  division  in  South  Africa.”  Lord 
Roberts  then  refers  to  the  incidents  of  Sanna’s  Post, 
repeated  by  Mr.  Brodrick  in  the  House,  and  concludes 
thus  :  “  This  being  the  second  occasion  on  which 
Lieut.- General  Colvile  had  failed  to  grasp  the  situation 
and  to  act  with  the  energy  and  enterprise  which  are 
essential  qualifications  for  command  in  the  field,  I  felt 
that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  allowing  him  to  remain 
in  the  responsible  position  of  a  divisional  general.” 
The  date  of  this  despatch  is  19  July,  1900;  Sanna’s 
Post  was  31  March,  and  Lindley  27  May.  In  the 
interval  Lord  Roberts  had  before  him  Sir  Henry 
Colvile’s  written  explanation  or  memorandum  of  his 
conduct  on  both  occasions,  as  well  as  the  reports  of  the 
other  officers  concerned.  After  considering  the  evidence 
for  a  period  of  seven  weeks  Lord  Roberts  recorded  his 
opinion  of  General  Colvile  in  a  despatch,  which  we 
believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  will  accept  as  a 
just  and  final  judgment. 

There  has  been  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Brodrick’s  speech  on  Army  Organisation  was  the  kind 
of  speech  the  country  hoped  for  and  expected.  Whatever 
criticism  there  may  be  of  the  scheme,  there  is  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  a  Secretary  for  War 
can  make  a  speech  on  the  army  without  blinking  the 
facts.  It  is  very  likely  that  if  people  were  assured  of 
the  full  complement  of  recruits  to  turn  the  paper 
scheme  into  actual  fact,  it  would  be  accepted  as  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory.  Mr.  Brodrick  did  not  ask  for 
more  men  because  he  believes  we  have  reached  the 
limit  of  recruiting  power.  That  is  the  one  subject  on 
which  he  showed  timidity.  He  said  what  the  country 
expected  him  to  say  on  the  question  of  the  appointment 
for  peace  commands  only  of  officers  who  are  certified 
to  be  fit  for  command  in  war  ;  and  on  the  delegation 
to  the  commanders  of  the  six  army  corps  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  the  authority  which  is  now  exercised  in  Pal 
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Mall.  The  ranging  of  sixty  battalions  of  Volunteers 
and  Militia  with  the  regular  troops,  the  provision  of 
guns  for  the  Volunteers,  the  proposals  for  the  Militia 
Reserve  and  those  as  to  the  Yeomanry  are  all  matters  in 
which  the  public  instinct  has  anticipated  the  proposals  ; 
and  especially  as  to  the  Volunteers  it  will  feel  itself 
justified  by  knowing  that  the  decision  has  been  taken 
on  Lord  Roberts’  initiative. 

Other  features  of  the  speech  also  reflect  the  tendency 
of  general  opinion.  Lord  Roberts’  report  on  the  artillery 
in  the  South  African  war  will  be  the  basis  for  the 
reappointment  of  that  important  arm.  On  the  question 
of  the  education  and  training  of  officers  we  have  the 
declaration  that  whatever  may  be  the  accomplishments 
of  out  officers  their  professional  training  must  be  the 
first  consideration  :  in  this  connexion  the  systems  of 
Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  are  to  be  matter  for  inquiry. 
Nothing  could  better  express  the  conclusion  to  which 
most  people  have  come  on  this  matter  than  the  words 
“  While  we  do  our  best  to  get  the  cream  of  the  youth 
of  Great  Britain  into  our  army,  we  must  get  out  of  the 
army  those  who  do  not  mean  to  enter  it  in  a  profes¬ 
sional  spirit.”  That  is  the  principle  :  tailors’  bills  and 
mess  expenses  were  illustrations  used  by  Mr.  Brodrick 
in  a  manner  that  will  appeal  equally  to  common  sense 
andfthe  sense  of  the  humorous. 


If^we  say  that  “honours  are  easy  ”  between  Lord 
Wolseley  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  we  do  not  wish  to 
belittle  the  gravity  of  the  revelations  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  yesterday.  Lord  Wolseley  says  that 
four  years  ago  he  told  Lord  Lansdowne  in  conversation 
that  the  Biggarsberg  Range  and  Van  Reenan’s  Pass 
rather  than  Ladysmith  should  be  occupied  by  the  Natal 
army  of  defence.  This  of  course  is  no  answer, 
for,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  explained,  Lord  Wolseley 
never  said  a  word  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1899,  when  he  knew  that  stores  and  troops  were 
being  concentrated  at  Ladysmith.  After  Glencoe, 
indeed,  the  Commander-in-Chief  did  suggest  that  our 
forces  should  fall  back  behind  the  Tugela,  but  Lord 
Lansdowne  rightly  described  this  as  “  a  belated 
inspiration.”  As  for  the  one  army  corps,  Lord 
Wolseley  admits  that  like  everybody  else  he  under¬ 
estimated  the  fighting  powers  of  the  Boers.  But  it 
appears  that  in  June  1899  Lord  Wolseley  recommended 
that  an  army  corps  should  be  mobilised  and  at  once 
despatched  to  South  Africa,  and  that  Delagoa  Bay 
should  be  seized.  This,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
ended  the  war  by  November  :  and  who  shall  say  he  was 
not  right  ?  Lord  Lansdowne  replies  that  this  was  a 
policy  of  “intimidation,”  and  would  have  prejudiced 
the  negotiations  with  Kruger.  In  other  words,  the 
Government  had  not  the  courage  to  strike  quickly  and 
hard,  as  Lord  Wolseley  advised,  and  their  responsi¬ 
bility  is  tremendous. 

Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  British  Army,  a 
great  part  of  the  British  officer’s  work  will  always  con¬ 
sist  in  warfare  against  savages  :  and  his  professional 
manuals  ought  to  teach  him  something  about  it.  All 
that  the  drill  book  has  to  say  however  is  contained  in 
a  short  paragraph  drawn  up  with  reference  to  Zulu 
tactics  and  recommending  square  instead  of  extended 
formation.  This  has  no  earthly  bearing  on  jungle 
fighting  where  the  square  is  an  impossibility,  and  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  lessons  learnt  in  the  late  Ashanti 
campaign  ought  to  be  set  down  officially.  Of  the  150 
officers  who  went  to  the  Coast  hardly  any  had  special 
experience  and  mistakes  were  made.  Captain  Biss  in 
his  book  on  “  The  Relief  of  Kumasi  ”  insists  for  instance 
on  the  necessity  of  scouts  flanking  the  advance  in  the 
jungle  even  when  they  must  cut  their  way  with  knives, 
and  the  column’s  pace  is  reduced  to  a  mile  an  hour  ;  and 
again  on  the  unwisdom  of  trusting  the  black  soldier 
with  a  large  supply  of  ammunition. 

On  the  question  of  armament  it  seems  clear  that  the 
7-pounder  guns  have  been  of  little  use,  while  the  75- 
millimetre  proved  admirable  for  blowing  down 
stockades ;  but  to  give  full  effect  to  the  18  lb.  shell 
the  range  had  to  be  estimated  at  double  its  real  dis¬ 
tance.  All  these  things  were  done  wrong  before  they 


were  done  right.  It  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
officers  do  not  go  out  of  their  way  to  acquire  this  sort 
of  practical  information  for  themselves  against  the  day 
when  they  may  want  it :  all  the  more  reason  that  the 
essence  of  the  business  should  be  put  in  a  place  where 
they  cannot  miss  it.  Sir  James  Willcocks  is  not  likely 
to  continue  his  career  in  West  Africa  :  but  before  he 
goes  to  other  fields  of  distinction  he  should  put  on 
record  the  results  of  his  experience  in  the  biggest  piece 
of  bush-fighting  that  has  been  done  for  a  generation. 

Large  additional  captures,  including  stock,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  prisoners,  have  been  made  by  General  French. 
Until  this  was  reported  on  Friday  it  had  seemed  that 
the  peace  negotiations  in  the  north  had  arrested  all 
warlike  operations  except  in  the  extreme  south,  where 
Kritzinger  had  made  a  clever  escape  from  another 
cordon.  De  Wet  was  last  reported  at  Senekal,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  on  his  way  north  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
Botha  has  earned  from  the  beginning  the  reputation  of 
belonging  to  that  party  of  the  Boers  of  which  General 
Joubert  was  the  head,  but  whether  the  contumacious 
opinions  of  De  Wet  will  be  made  to  square  with  this 
pacific  policy  is  at  least  doubtful.  The  treatment  of 
the  Cape  rebels  who  have  been  neither  loyal  enough 
to  merit  generosity  from  us  nor  rebellious  enough  to 
give  valuable  help  to  the  Boers  is  understood  to  be 
one  of  the  barriers  to  a  mutual  understanding.  On 
more  essential  points  we  shall  certainly  make  no  sur¬ 
renders  of  principle. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  overestimate  the  importance 
of  women’s  emigration,  both  to  this  country  and  the 
colony  of  their  adoption,  in  his  speech  on  Thursday  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  British  Women’s 
Emigration  Association.  He  spoke  strongly  but  not 
too  strongly.  This  emigration  goes  to  the  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  South  Africa’s  future.  A  large  and  sound 
English  population  is  the  only  solution  of  the  South 
African  problem.  Naturally,  therefore,  no  greater 
service  can  be  done  both  to  South  Africa  and  the  whole 
Empire  than  to  assist  fit  and  proper  Englishwomen  to 
go  out  and  plant,  as  it  were,  English  homes  in  the 
Transvaal.  Without  them  there  can  be  no  home  in  our 
English  sense,  and  without  a  home  our  people  cannot 
thrive.  It  was  noticeable,  though  we  should  suppose 
it  was  an  accidental  omission,  that  while  in  connexion 
with  female  emigration  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of 
manufacturing,  industrial  and  mining  development,  he 
said  nothing  of  agriculture. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier’s  speech  in  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  on  the  motion  that  no  more  Canadian 
troops  should  be  sent  to  South  Africa  should  surely 
silence  all  suggestions  that  he  has  repented  of  the 
support  he  originally  gave  to  the  British  cause.  Not 
for  the  first  time  have  the  half-dozen  recalcitrants  in  the 
Dominion  legislature  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
defending  with  emphatic  eloquence  the  participation  of 
Canada  in  the  war.  The  question  at  issue  in  South 
Africa,  he  recognised  at  once,  was  whether  Boer  or 
Briton  should  be  master.  The  Boers  appealed  to  the 
God  of  battles  and  the  verdict  having  gone  against 
them,  they  must  now  take  the  consequences.  Those 
consequences  are  not  very  terrible.  Sir  Wilfrid  pledged 
his  name  that  though  the  Boers  have  lost  independence 
they  have  not  lost  freedom.  “  The  leader  of  a  defeated 
people,”  he  says,  “  has  no  right  to  complain  if  he 
receives  the  same  treatment  which  he  applied  to  his 
opponents  in  his  hour  of  victory.” 

The  Powers  can  hardly  complain  that  China  when 
warned  against  making  separate  agreements  with 
Russia  about  Manchuria  should  ask  to  what  extent  she 
may  rely  on  European  support,  if  she  refuses  to  sign 
the  Convention  that  Russia  is  forcing  upon  her.  Appeals 
come  from  various  European  and  American  associations 
in  China  to  their  respective  Governments  but  always  we 
hear  repeated  the  same  story  that  America  is  acting 
with  Russia  and  paralysing  the  concert  in  spite  of  the 
proved  Russian  duplicity  ;  and  the  other  Powers  ap¬ 
parently  do  nothing.  America  seems  to  be  laying  the 
flattering  unction  to  her  soul  that  in  the  game  of 
diplomacy  she  is  a  match  for  the  Russian  and  can  go 
in  with  him  without  being  turned  to  his  account.  Some 
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Americans  are  beginning  to  have  doubts  of  this.  They 
are  getting  uneasy  about  their  trade  in  Manchuria  and 
suspect  that  Russia  has  exploited  them  for  her  own 
ends.  If  only  the  Powers  would  deal  with  Russia  as 
General  Barrow  the  chief  of  the  British  Staff  dealt  with 
General  Wogackin  the  matter  of  the  railway  company’s 
land  at  Tien-  tsin,  claimed  by  Russia  as  part  of  their  new 
concession  !  “  Carry  on  the  siding  by  armed  force  if 

necessary”  was  his  message  to  Mr.  Kinder.  When 
General  Wogack  got  indignant  and  protested  that  the 
matter  should  be  left  to  diplomacy  General  Barrow 
replied  “Continue  the  siding.”  The  incident  is  quite 
refreshing. 

When  the  United  States  Senate  amended  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  out  of  all  recognition,  there  was  only 
one  course  which  a  self-respecting  nation  could  possibly 
pursue.  Under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  to  which 
we  now  return,  we  are  in  a  far  stronger  position.  Is 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  experience  as  Governor-General  of 
Canada  now  standing  him  in  good  stead  when  negotia¬ 
ting  with  the  United  States  ?  We  hope  it  may  be  so. 
Some  months  will  now  be  left  us  for  consideration 
before  the  Canal  question  enters  into  a  new  phase. 
The  question  is  one  that  affects  not  only  ourselves  but 
the  whole  world.  When  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
was  made,  Europe  had  not  the  same  interest  it  has  now 
in  distant  enterprise.  If  the  United  States  are  bent  on 
having  the  construction  of  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  in  their 
own  hands,  united  Europe  might  well  take  up  the  Panama 
Canal  and  complete  it,  neutralise  it  and  bring  the  United 
States  to  reason.  This  would  be  only  a  corollary  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  statement  made  in  January  1895 
that  an  interoceanic  canal  should  be  subject  to  inter¬ 
national  control.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  highest  military 
experts  in  the  States  that  such  a  condition  of  construc¬ 
tion  would  be  best  for  their  own  country.  Unfortunately 
we  cannot  expect  reasonable  views  to  prevail  in  the 
Senate  of  to-day. 

An  explanatory  statement  of  the  Navy  Estimates 
1901-2  shows  a  net  total  of  ,£30,875,500  :  an  increase 
of  ,£2,083,600  on  the  amount  voted  for  the  year  1 900-1. 
The  total  number  of  men  proposed  including  coast¬ 
guards  and  marines  is  118,635  being  an  increase  of 
3,745.  Owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the  pay  and  the 
period  of  training.  The  newly-established  Royal  Fleet 
Reserve  will  commence  its  entries  of  men  as  from 
1  March,  1901.  During  the  year  better  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  ships  under  construction  :  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  aggregate  expenditure  will  closely 
approach  the  provision  made  in  the  Estimates  and 
largely  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  output 
of  armour  and  machinery  has  also  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  owing  to  the 
new  steps  taken  by  the  contractors.  The  vote  for 
vessels  to  be  laid  down  in  1901-2  is  £9,003,256,  of 
which  £8,465,406  will  be  applied  to  the  ships  in  hand 
and  to  five  submarine  boats  (which  were  commenced 
in  1900).  The  balance  of  ,£537,850  will  be  spent  in 
placing  the  ships  to  be  afterwards  commenced  in  such 
a  position  that  the  utmost  possible  work  can  be  put 
into  them  in  1902-3.  A  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  arrears  in  delivery  of  hulls,  armour 
plates,  guns  and  gun  mountings,  and  machinery 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
appointed  to  report  upon  His  Majesty’s  Civil  List  is  a 
strong  one,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  speedily  adopt 
the  moderate  proposal  of  the  Government.  Some 
weeks  ago  it  was  suggested  in  the  Saturday  Review 
that  ,£500,000  would  be  a  reasonable  sum  to  vote  the 
King.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  invite 
the  Committee  to  recommend  a  Civil  List  of  £470,000, 
as  compared  with  the  last  Civil  List  of  £385,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  £60, 000  from  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  bringing  the  total  income  of  His  Majesty 
uPj°  ^£53°>000>  none  too  much  for  the  Sovereign  of 
a  rich  country  like  this.  As  the  revenue  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  from  the  Crown  lands  woods  and  forests, 
surrendered  by  His  Majesty,  amounts  to  £450,000,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  maintenance  of  the  monarchy  costs 
the  taxpayers  just  £20,000  a  year,  or  roughly  the 
salary  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  ! 


The  Duke  of  Cornwall,  who  will  in  due  time,  we 
suppose,  be  created  Prince  of  Wales,  receives  £70,000 
a  year  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  a  sum  which  will 
have  to  be  increased  by  public  vote,  as  the  expenses  of 
the  Heir  Apparent  are  heavy,  though  they  will  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  be  so  heavy  in  the  present  reign 
as  in  the  last.  If  small  economies  are  to  be  realised, 
let  a  beginning  be  made  by  abolishing  the  Buck- 
hounds.  It  is  not  as  if  any  of  the  Royal  Family  hunted 
with  the  pack,  or  were  ever  likely  to.  The  so-called 
Queen’s  stag-hounds  have  been  maintained  at  the  public 
expense  for  the  amusement  of  private  individuals,  who 
live  near  Maidenhead  Thicket  or  who  run  down  from 
town.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  nation  should 
pay  for  the  hunting  of  these  gentlemen  than  for  the 
bicyles,  say,  of  the  residents  at  Brighton.  To  sub¬ 
stitute  Royal  foxhounds  for  Buckhounds  would  be  just 
as  objectionable :  it  would  be  providing  out  of  the 
taxes  amusement,  not  for  the  King  or  the  Heir 
Apparent,  but  for  a  number  of  persons  who  can  quite 
well  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  pleasures. 

Irish  university  education  is  a  subject  which  cannot 
be  postponed  indefinitely  out  of  deference  to  “Pro¬ 
testant”  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry.  Lord  Cado- 
gan’s  sympathetic  address  to  the  deputation  from  the 
senate  of  the  Royal  University  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  that  body  and  also  into  the  question  of 
university  and  higher  education  generally  is  evidence, 
we  hope,  that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to  be 
frightened  out  of  doing  what  several  of  its  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  and  just  those  who  know  Ireland 
best  are  aware  must  be  done.  If  the  question  of 
education  alone  were  involved,  there  would  be  no 
more  doubt  that  the  whole  system  outside  Trinity 
College  Dublin  must  be  revised  than  there  was  in  the 
case  of  London  University.  This  is  a  very  practical 
illustration  but  the  position  in  Ireland  may  be  better 
understood,  if  we  suppose  that  with  the  exception  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  there  were  in  England  no  other 
university  than  the  old  London  University.  The 
deputation,  composed  both  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  is  dissatisfied  and  is  agreed  that  a  new  system 
must  be  established. 

Their  agreement  on  leaving  Trinity  College  outside 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  simplifies  the  issue  ;  though  it  is 
almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  its  brilliant  professors  will 
cease  to  take  up  that  attitude  of  opposition,  so  astonish¬ 
ing  in  them  as  presumably  advocates  of  whatever  is  for 
the  good  of  learning,  against  the  proposal  of  the  special 
provision  for  a  university  acceptable  to  the  Roman 
Catholics.  We  trust  the  Government  will  show  them 
selves  better  statesmen  than  the  professors.  It  will  be 
found  impossible  to  amalgamate  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  the  Royal  University  when  it  is  made  an 
effective  teaching  university.  Each  commission  must  be 
enabled  to  carry  on  its  teaching  in  its  own  fashion. 
One  has  as  much  right  as  the  other  though  neither 
may  be  satisfied  with  the  other’s  methods.  It  will  be 
no  use  so  managing  the  matter  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  left  out  in  the  end.  That  leaves  the 
education  problem  still  unsolved  and  Roman  Catholic 
grievances  still  burning.  And  what  will  “  Protes¬ 
tantism  ”  gain  by  continuing  the  seminary  and  foreign 
education  of  Roman  Catholics  instead  of  their  education 
in  their  own  country  ? 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  on  Wednesday  last  Lord  Salisbury  was 
more  sardonic,  more  satirical,  in  fact  more  his  oratorical 
self  than  he  has  been  for  some  time.  His  speech  was 
proportionately  entertaining.  In  the  way  of  really 
savage  sarcasm  he  has  not  often  exceeded  his  dictum 
that  all  who  are  to  earn  their  living  by  any  form  of 
commerce  “from  the  highest  to  the  lowest”  should 
know  French  and  possibly  Spanish  “before  thinking 
of  Latin.”  This  was  reducing  the  apostles  of  “  modern  ” 
education  to  an  absurdity.  French  and  Spanish  are 
descendants  of  Latin  ;  in  other  words  Latin  is  the  con¬ 
dition  precedent  of  both  those  languages.  Accordingly 
Lord  Salisbury  recommends  that  they  should  be  studied 
topsy-turvy  fashion.  The  child  is  to  be  studied  and 
examined  on  the  assumption  that  he  had  no  antecedents, 
and  that  intelligent  process  having  been  accomplished., 
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the  antecedents  are  to  be  studied  on  the  assumption 
that  they  have  no  connexion  with  the  child.  Apparently 
the  theory  is  that  real  education  (which  according  to 
Plato  is  truth)  will  be  best  evolved  out  of  two  false 
assumptions. 

Lord  Salisbury  was  careful  to  guard  against  being 
thought  to  refer  only  to  those  whom  necessity  debars 
from  learning  a  dead  language,  for  those  who  are  to 
earn  their  living  in  the  highest  branches  of  commerce 
include  the  classes  of  the  amplest  means  commanding 
the  longest  educational  course.  It  would  include,  for 
instance,  the  chairman  of  the  evening,  Lord  Avebury. 
None  are  better  able  to  give  their  sons  the  very  amplest 
education  than  bankers,  the  larger  stockbrokers,  and 
the  great  foreign  merchants.  Thus  the  idea  is  that 
these  rich  men’s  boys  shall  give  their  time  at  school  to 
French  and  Spanish  without  thinking  of  Latin  (a 
limitation  ther%  will  be  no  difficulty  in  enforcing)  and 
when  they  go  up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  they  are  to 
make  the  discovery  that  there  were  once  some  people 
called  Romans  who  spoke  a  language  called  Latin. 
Undergraduates  who  succeed  in  making  the  discovery 
will  perceive  that  their  education  has  been  one  long 
varepoi •  7 rporepov  or  cart  before  the  horse  business,  when 
a  general  massacre  of  schoolmasters  should  be  saved 
only  by  the  fact  that  very  few  would  ever  make  the 
discovery  at  all.  On  Lord  Salisbury’s  plan  boys  will 
not  “  think  of  Latin”  whether  before  or  after  French. 

Lord  George  Hamilton’s  letter,  in  answer  to  that  of 
Sir  William  Anson  summarising  the  chief  points  taken 
in  the  interview  on  the  Coopers  Hill  case  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  and  the  University  repre¬ 
sentatives,  would  be  more  satisfactory,  were  it  not  so 
expressed  as  to  leave  in  the  concession  granted  as 
little  grace  as  possible.  The  teachers  under  dismissal 
are  to  be  heard  by  the  Board  of  Visitors ;  so  far 
good  ;  that  is  a  point  gained,  a  point  Lord  George’s 
critics  have  always  pressed  for  ;  but  why  preface  the 
concession  by  saying  it  was  impracticable  ?  Lord 
George  begins  his  letter  with  a  sketch  of  the  dire 
consequences  that  will  follow  on  his  doing  a  certain  thing 
and  then,  to  the  reader’s  surprise,  does  it.  From  his 
argument  that  to  give  teachers  a  hearing  would  render 
impracticable  any  scheme  affecting  them  prejudicially, 
it  would  appear  that  Lord  George  does  not  understand 
the  difference  between  allowing  a  person  to  state  his 
case  and  allowing  him  to  judge  it.  The  only  other 
construction  his  argument  will  bear  is  that,  if  he  met 
the  professors  and  lecturers  face  to  face,  he  would  not 
have  the  courage  to  do  with  them  as  he  thought 
right.  If  that  is  what  he  means,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  the  Secretary  of  State  therein  shows  some  self- 
knowledge.  In  the  meantime,  to  speak  of  Coopers  Hill 
even  hypothetically  as  “  a  questionable  institution”  is 
not  likely  to  make  things  smoother. 

With  the  exception  of  Home  Rails,  which  continue 
their  downward  course,  markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
have  been  firm  all  round.  The  fear  of  dear  money  in 
New  York,  which  was  hardly  reasoned  out  by  operators 
on  this  side,  is  passing  away,  and  as  the  spring 
dividends  approach,  there  are  signs  of  a  recommence¬ 
ment  of  the  upward  movement.  The  curious  fea¬ 
ture  about  this  market  is  that  London  is  gradually 
being  cleared  of  ordinary  stock  by  American  buyers, 
and  some  people  predict  that  there  will  soon  be  no 
market  at  all  on  this  side.  This  makes  the  fluctuations 
rapid.  Reading  and  Erie  stocks,  ordinary  and  pre¬ 
ferred,  and  Denver  common  were  all  very  fine  on 
Friday,  Reading  ordinary  rising  to  19^.  South  African 
mines  have  also  been  strong,  especially  Modder- 
fonteins,  which  touched  12J,  the  idea  being  that  De 
Wet  may  now  be  looked  on  as  a  negligible  quantity, 
and  that  the  very  length  of  the  negotiations  with  Botha 
shows  that  an  agreement  is  being  come  to.  As  for  the 
Budget  and  the  cost  of  the  war,  it  is  argued  that  the 
mines  cannot  pay  more  to  the  British  Government  than 
they  did  to  Kruger.  De  Beers  have  paid  a  half-yearly 
dividend  of  £1,  which  they  have  not  yet  recovered, 
though  they  are  talked  to  35.  There  has  been  a  revival 
in  the  leading  West  African  shares  on  a  favourable  cable, 
Wassaus  rising  to  6L  West  Australians  continue  dull 
and  the  prey  of  “  bear  ”  rumours.  Consols  closed  at  963. 


MR.  BRODRICK’S  STATEMENT. 

R.  BRODRICK’S  proposals  with  regard  to  the 
army  appear  to  us  to  fall  into  two  parts — 
quantity  and  quality.  He  explains  that  he  is  going  to 
place  a  larger  force  at  our  disposal,  and  then  he  takes 
us  into  his  confidence  as  to  how  the  new  machine  is  to 
be  made  to  work  efficiently.  We  rose  from  reading  his 
speech  with  a  distinct  feeling  of  gratitude,  but  we  should 
be  insincere  if  we  were  to  deny  that  there  was  an 
ciliquid amari — a  certain  sense  of  unreality — in  our  minds 
also.  We  have  heard  so  many  fair  promises  as  to 
our  army,  and  seen  so  many  belied,  that  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  our  cynicism.  There  is  however  this 
to  be  said  for  the  latest  remedy.  For  the  first  time 
the  gravity  of  the  disease  is  fully  recognised  ;  the  usual 
attempt  to  hush  complaint  and  deride  criticism  is  not 
made  ;  facts  are  fairly  faced  ;  and  an  effort  towards 
a  practical  solution  made.  How  far  success  will  follow 
depends  in  the  first  instance  on  the  obtaining  of 
men.  A  field  army  of  260,000  is  good.  So  is 
the  scheme  which  allots  196,000  men  to  home 
defence,  devotes  100,000  to  the  defence  of  London 
and  sets  aside  4,000  more  for  the  staff.  Best  of  all  is 
the  deduction  of  120,000  for  recruits  and  those  medi¬ 
cally  unfit  for  service.  But  such  figures  may  be  worth 
little  more  than  the  round  numbers  inscribed  on  cheques 
where  there  are  no  assets  in  the  bank.  Their  whole 
value  is  dependent  on  the  youth  of  the  country  honour¬ 
ing  them,  and  when  the  war  fever  is  over  he  will  be  a 
bold  man  who  will  have  much  confidence  in  the  new 
military  spirit  prevailing  over  our  traditional  commercial 
instincts.  Yeomanry  at  5s.  a  day  may  be  obtained,  and 
Volunteers  may  still  find  soldiering  a  pleasant  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  way  of  getting  exercise, 
amusement,  and  a  run  in  the  country  now  and 
again.  But  will  the  3 d.  a  day  messing  allowance 
and  some  such  minor  concessions  raise  a  force  of  at 
present  100,000  to  a  strength  of  150,000,  and  are  we 
to  expect  that  the  great  proportion  of  these  will  come  up 
to  the  standard  at  which  Lord  Roberts  has,  we  are  told, 
appraised  some  of  our  auxiliary  units?  The  whole 
basis  and  foundation  on  which  this  portion  of  the 
scheme  rests  are  men.  The  primary  fault  of  our  army 
is  after  all  that  there  are  not  enough  men  in  it,  to 
obtain  men  for  it  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation,  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  plan  hinges 
entirely  on  men  coming  forward.  Cubicles  in  barrack 
rooms  will  make  many  a  soldier  less  anxious  to  leave 
the  colours  than  he  often  is  now,  and  it  is  not  too  soon 
to  bring  the  accommodation  and  treatment  of  soldiers 
in  barracks  generally  more  in  keeping  with  the  standard 
that  now  prevails  in  civil  life,  but  unless  our  experiences 
hitherto  are  to  be  completely  belied,  nothing  short  of  a 
large  increase  of  pay  will  add  to  the  flow  of  our  recruits. 
The  Government  has  got  to  compete  for  a  man’s 
services  in  the  labour  market,  and  in  markets  money  is 
the  determining  factor.  More  men,  and  they  efficient, 
are  to  be  added  to  the  army,  and  we  are  asked  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  forthcoming  without  our 
putting  our  hands  in  our  pockets.  With  the  memories 
of  successive  reorganisations  and  emendations  of  the 
pay  warrant  before  us,  we  may  be  excused  if  we  scarcely 
share  the  optimism  of  the  War  Minister. 

When  however  we  consider  the  second  portion  of 
the  statement  we  can  congratulate  Mr.  Brodrick  with 
less  reservation.  His  suggestions  towards  the  training 
of  the  raw  material,  which  we  will  for  the  moment 
assume  has  been  obtained,  are  on  the  whole  excellent. 
They  mark  a  distinct  advance,  and  if  carried  out  loyally 
and  logically  can  scarcely  fail  to  add  enormously  to  our 
readiness  for  war.  But  here  again  we  must  insist  that 
this  loyal  enforcement  of  the  schemes  foreshadowed  is 
as  essential  to  the  value  of  this  portion  of  the  state¬ 
ment  as  the  men  are  to  the  other.  Lord  Salisbury 
was  perhaps  nearer  the  truth  than  he  realised  when 
he  said  the  other  night  that  men  and  not  methods 
produced  good  results  in  war.  Napoleon  expressed 
the  same  idea  when  he  declared  that  there  were 
no  bad  regiments,  but  only  bad  colonels.  The 
regiment  is  what  he  who  is  its  head  makes  it.  So 
is  the  division  or  the  army  corps.  Men  should  be 
appointed  to  commands  not  because  they  are  old, 
but  because  they  are  capable.  And  that  a  man  has 
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done  good  service  as  a  subaltern  or  a  captain  by 
no  means  proves  (although  it  gives  ground  for  an 
assumption  in  his  favour)  that  he  possesses  nerve  and 
vigour  when  he  is  a  colonel  or  a  general.  To  make 
hard  and  fast  rules  is  impossible.  There  is  an  old 
and  true  saying  that  a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels. 
Marlborough  was  fifty-four  when  he  led  our  army  to 
victory  at  Blenheim,  and  nearly  sixty  when  he  won 
Malplaquet.  Moeltke  was  verging  on  seventy  before  he 
showed  himself  the  greatest  strategist  in  Europe,  and  an 
ideal  chief  of  the  staff  on  active  service.  Radetzky  was 
well  over  eighty  when  he  brought  his  last  campaign  to  a 
triumphant  conclusion.  Such  cases  merely  go  to  show 
that  we  must  select  men  for  what  they  are,  not  for  what 
they  ought  to  be.  But  they  emphasise  the  fact  that 
selection  is  as  desirable  in  the  military  as  in  every 
other  profession,  and  that  we  should  utilise  the 
services  of  the  best  man  we  can  find,  let  his  antecedents 
and  service  be  what  they  may.  In  this  connexion  we 
may  hope  that  the  exhibition  we  have  just  had  in 
Parliament  may  not  be  repeated,  and  that  Mr.  Brodrick 
will  stiffen  his  back  with  greater  determination  than 
ever,  should  an  attempt  be  made  to  review  in  debate 
the  decisions  of  the  War  Office  as  regards  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  officers  for  command.  Moeltke  is  said  to 
have  stated  that  not  only  had  we  not  got  an  army, 
but  that  by  the  nature  of  things  in  our  country  we 
never  c#ould  have  one.  How  many  of  us  when  we 
read  our  morning  paper  on  Wednesday  must  have 
felt  the  truth  of  his  remark  ?  If  the  interests  of  every 
individual,  whose  friends  do  not  take  the  same  view  of 
his  merits  as  do  the  responsible  military  advisers  of 
the  Government,  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
wrangle  in  the  Commons,  the  difficulties  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  officers  will  indeed  be  overpowering,  but  let 
us  trust  that  good  sense  will  prevail,  and  that  now  when 
at  length  the  promise  that  the  army  will  be  run  on 
business  principles  is  dangled  before  us  it  may  be  not 
rendered  nugatory  by  our  legislators. 

Here  indeed  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
obstacles  that  stand  between  us  and  the  possession  of 
that  businesslike,  professional  army  which  Mr.  Brodrick 
hopes  to  place  at  our  disposal.  The  path  is  here 
beset  with  thorns.  There  is  a  tradition  and  feeling 
throughout  the  great  body  of  our  officers  which 
despises  knowledge  and  method,  which  places  sport 
above  science,  and  games  before  professional  zeal. 
The  surest  road  to  advancement  has  hitherto  not 
usually  lain  so  much  through  knowledge  of  professional 
matters  as  through  social  success.  So  long  as  officers 
have  the  suspicion  that  amongst  many  high  in  the 
military  hierarchy  the  man  who  studies,  instead  of  being 
in  favour,  is  less  a  persona  grata  than  the  boon  com¬ 
panion  of  the  racecourse  and  cricket  field,  so  long  shall 
we  “muddle  through  it  somehow,”  as  Lord  Rosebery 
said  we  would.  Social  influence  will  send  society’s  friends 
to  our  small  wars  on  the  varieties  of  “  special  service  ” 
which  can  always  be  improvised.  We  shall  eventually 
come  upon  men  in  high  command  wTho  have  gained 
their  laurels  solely  against  savages,  and  officers  pro¬ 
fusely  decorated,  who  until  the  present  war  have  never 
been  under  fire.  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Roberts  will 
need  all  their  moral  courage,  all  their  determination  to 
carry  through  selection  when  they  have  to  deal  with  the 
cases  of  officers  who  have  friends  and  influence,  but  let 
them  stick  firmly  to  their  purpose  and  they  will  very 
soon  have  the  powerful  lever  of  public  opinion  behind 
them.  The  lesson  of  1870  should  not  be  forgotten, 
nor  the  events  in  our  own  history  which  have  just 
occurred.  It  was  not  Gravelotte  and  not  Sedan  which 
ruined  France,  it  was  Algiers  and  Mexico.  It  was  the 
hill  tribes  of  India  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Sudan,  not 
the  Boers  of  Stormberg  and  Magersfontein,  that 
destroyed  us  about  a  year  ago.  Because  they 
had  found  rough  and  ready  methods  effective  against 
untrained  hordes  the  French  imagined  that  they  would 
rout,  the  professional  armies  of  Germany.  Because 
primitive  formations  and  personal  courage  were  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stop  a.  Dervish  charge,  men  engaged  perhaps 
the  most  efficient  infantry  in  the  w7orld  with  a  careless 
self-confidence  that  could  only  lead  straight  to  disaster. 
Generals  and  colonels  who  attempt  to  lead  their  men 
as  they  might  have  done  in  the  days  of  plate  armour 
sre  out  of  place.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  for  an  officer 


to  be  brave,  and  to  trust  to  personal  courage  and  dash 
making  up  for  an  absence  of  skill  and  forethought. 
All  honour  to  our  officers  for  the  devotion  they  have 
shown,  but  too  often  has  it  been  exhibited  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  retrieve  a  hopeless  situation.  If  bravery  were 
the  sole  qualification  of  leadership,  we  should  be  rich 
indeed.  In  every  battalion  there  are  perhaps  100  men 
as  brave  as  can  be  imagined,  yet  there  is  probably 
not  one  of  them  fit  to  command  the  battalion  in 
modern  war.  We  need  professional  knowledge  and 
skill  on  the  part  of  officers,  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  if  they  are  to  pose  as  leaders  they 
must  show  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  superiority. 
Otherwise  they  will  be  outwitted  and  outmanoeuvred 
when  they  meet  an  educated  foe.  Here  again  another 
boulder  in  Mr.  Brodrick’s  path  is  brought  to  light. 
When  we  have  got  our  six  army  corps  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  train  them.  To  find  six  generals  at  home 
capable  of  planning,  carrying  through,  and  adequately 
criticising  a  series  of  exercises  and  manoeuvres  will  be 
by  no  means  an  easy  matter.  As  we  have  already 
hinted,  in  our  army  high  position  is  not  invariably  the 
guarantee  of  intellectual  capacity,  and  to  train  an  army 
demands  intellectual  capacity  of  no  mean  order.  Since 
the  process  of  selection  for  peace  commands  is  now  to 
bind  us  for  war  also,  it  renders  choice  a  matter  of  grave 
responsibility  and  far-reaching  effect,  and  the  War 
Office  will  need  all  its  discrimination,  all  its  disinterested¬ 
ness,  and  all  its  courage  to  grapple  with  the  task. 
Touching  the  War  Office  itself  we  have  said  nothing 
because  until  the  report  of  the  Committee  now  sitting 
is  before  us  it  is  somewhat  premature  to  speak.  But 
all  must  hail  with  approval  the  arrangement  which 
makes  for  decentralisation  and  encourages  men  to  take 
responsibility  on  their  own  shoulders.  The  possession 
of  power  is  what  makes  a  man  exert  his  brains.  He 
who  feels  that  it  is  of  but  little  importance  what  he  says 
or  does,  that  his  opinion  will  in  all  probability  be  ignored 
or  over-ruled,  soon  loses  his  keenness,  and  perhaps  finds 
that  it  is  wiser  to  let  things  slide,  and  very  likely  that  it 
pays  best  too  in  the  long  run.  It  is  a  habit  such  as  this, 
acquired  in  peace-time,  that  prevents  a  man  accepting 
responsibility  in  war,  destroys  his  nerve  and  paralyses 
his  initiative.  It  is  the  direct  outcome  of  our  highly 
centralised  method  of  doing  business  in  the  army,  and 
we  must  away  with  it.  It  is  not  the  least  matter  for 
congratulation  that  we  have  at  length  got  a  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  who  realises  and  endeavours  to  rectify 
this  state  of  things. 


THE  NAVAL  ESTIMATES. 

'T'HE  statement  explanatory  of  the  Navy  Estimates 
for  1901-2  put  forward  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  is  in  many  respects  a  more  satisfactory  docu¬ 
ment  than  any  we  have  had  for  some  years.  Not 
because  it  foreshadows  any  extensive  programme  of 
shipbuilding — indeed  many  will  consider  that  in  view 
of  foreign  naval  efforts  our  own  should  be  more  vigorous 
in  this  direction — but  because  it  at  last  recognises  that 
adding  war  vessels  and  their  crews  to  our  existing  force 
is  not  the  only  requisite  for  ensuring  an  efficient  modern 
fleet,  that  is,  one  capable  at  short  notice  of  meeting  an 
enemy.  A  modern  navy  has  need  of  other  details  of 
equipment  hardly  less  necessary  than  guns  and  men 
to  work  them.  For  a  long  time  past  experts  have 
urged  that  our  fighting  squadrons  should  be  made 
complete  with  auxiliaries,  without  which  in  time  of  war 
their  operations  would  be  seriously  hampered.  The 
utility  of  a  vessel  specially  fitted  to  undertake  the 
repairs  of  machinery,  with  which  the  resources  of  an 
ordinary  warship  are  unable  to  cope,  when  a  dockyard 
is  not  at  hand — in  short  the  need  of  a  floating  work¬ 
shop,  was  fully  demonstrated  in  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  when  Admiral  Sampson 
maintained  a  close  blockade  of  Santiago.  It  is  no  doubt 
desirable  that  as  far  as  possible  all  warships  should 
be  self-contained,  and  the  tendency  has  been  to  add 
to  their  stores,  while  removing  nothing,  until  it  is  found 
that  increasing  the  displacement  does  not  enable  a 
proportionately  more  powerful  armament  to  be  given. 
Space  must  be  found  for  bigger  torpedoes,  more 
submarine  mines,  electric  lights,  net  defence  and  other 
articles  unknown  when  the  first  ironclad  took  the  water 
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It  has  become  evident  that  much  of  this  additional 
equipment  could  be  advantageously  carried  in  a 
special  vessel,  so  that  it  may  be  used  by  a  squadron 
when  required.  Torpedo  flotillas  also  require  some 
such  parent  craft  from  which  they  may  replenish 
their  quickly  exhausted  stock  of  fuel  and  water,  obtain 
a  fresh  crew,  and  generally  relieve  a  commander-in- 
chief  from  the  anxiety  that  their  presence  with  his 
squadron  must  entail.  Then  the  modifications  in  marine 
engines  and  boilers  have  not  only  rendered  the  use  of 
fresh  water  essential  but  precluded  in  many  localities 
the  feeding  of  the  boilers  with  anything  but  distilled 
water.  Taking  other  requirements  for  cooking,  wash¬ 
ing  and  drinking  into  consideration,  the  ordinary  ship’s 
distilling  apparatus  is  now  inadequate,  and  hence 
special  distilling  vessels  have  become  necessary 
accompaniments  of  a  fleet.  Provision  is  being 
made  for  them  and  our  only  criticism  is  of  the 
delay  in  recognising  such  obvious  facts.  At  one 
time  it  almost  seemed  as  if  to  suggest  anything,  how¬ 
ever  useful,  to  the  naval  authorities  was  to  ensure  an 
obstinate  refusal  even  to  consider  it.  Take  the  case  of 
submarine  boats.  They  may  be  of  little  value  and  no 
one  in  this  country  has  advocated  their  adoption. 
But  it  has  been  constantly  urged  that  until  we  obtain 
one  or  two  of  these  craft,  we  not  only  cannot  test  their 
capabilities  but  must  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  best 
method  of  meeting  them  should  they  prove  formidable. 
It  is  now  gratifying  to  find  the  Admiralty  conceding 
the  reasonableness  of  this  view  and  taking  steps  to 
acquire  five  of  these  mysterious  submarines. 

To  some  people  the  only  criterion  of  a  Government’s 
action  towards  the  navy  is  the  amount  of  money  it 
proposes  to  spend  on  it.  These  will  no  doubt  be 
satisfied  in  observing  that  the  sum  allotted  to  the  navy 
for  the  new  financial  year  is  over  thirty  millions  ;  being 
an  increase  of  two  millions  as  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
penditure  for  1900.  Deducting  the  non-effective  vote 
for  retired  pay,  pensions  and  gratuities  amounting  to 
nearly  two  millions,  we  have  a  sum  of  practically 
twenty-nine  and  a  half  millions  given  for  the  maintenance 
and  strengthening  of  the  fleet.  This  seems  a  large  sum 
compared  with  what  was  considered  sufficient  twenty 
or  even  ten  years  ago,  but  it  is  the  inevitable  result  of 
inadequate  preparation  in  the  past,  and  the  increased 
cost  of  war  material  whether  on  land  or  sea.  The  two 
less  satisfactory  points  connected  with  these  estimates 
are  the  small  number  of  new  warships  to  be  com¬ 
menced  before  1902  and  the  failure  to  provide  an 
efficient  reserve  of  seamen  to  supplement  our  permanent 
force  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  as  well  as  to  fill  up 
the  casualties  which  the  conditions  of  war  invariably 
bring.  The  large  sum  required  for  construction  is 
mainly  absorbed  by  vessels  ordered  in  former  years, 
several  of  which  should  have  been  completed  twelve 
months  ago.  It  is  very  disquieting  to  find  that  even 
now  our  building  programmes  are  affected  by  causes 
operative  so  far  back  as  1897  and  that  we  have  not  yet 
returned  to  that  satisfactory  condition  which  enabled  a 
first-class  battleship  to  be  turned  out  in  two  years.  The 
preliminary  report  of  the  committee  on  Belleville  boilers 
is  not  reassuring  as  to  the  wisdom  displayed  in  so 
largely  committing  ourselves  to  a  generator,  difficulty  in 
installing  which  has  led  to  much  of  the  delay  in  the  case 
of  the  new  ships.  On  the  other  hand  the  armour  supply 
has  improved  and  an  addition  been  made  to  the  number 
of  manufacturers  of  this  important  article,  so  we  may 
hope  in  future  that  this  country  may  have  its  orders 
to  contractors  fulfilled  at  least  as  rapidly  as  those  of 
foreign  nations.  It  is  obvious  that  until  arrears  of 
building  are  cleared  off  no  new  programme  of  any 
dimensions  can  be  laid  down  except  on  paper.  Even 
the  modest  number  of  ships  provided  under  new  con¬ 
struction  in  the  estimates  will  not  for  the  most  part  be 
commenced  until  late  in  the  year,  for  the  amount  to  be 
expended  on  them  does  not  exceed  a  million.  We 
trust,  however,  that  if  later  on  it  should  be  found 
possible  to  lay  down  more  battleships  and  cruisers, 
a  supplementary  estimate  will  be  brought  forward, 
since  additions  to  foreign  navies — notably  in  Germany 
and  Russia— are  being  made  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
interests  they  have  at  stake  at  sea,  at  any  rate  as  com¬ 
pared  with  this  country.  When  ten  years  ago  we  com¬ 
menced  to  strengthen  our  fleet,  and  when  our  standing 


force  of  seamen  and  marines  was  under  70,000,  most 
people  thought  a  maximum  of  100,000  would  suffice  for 
a  peace  establishment,  while  a  reserve  of  half  that 
number  would  meet  the  extra  requirements  of  war. 
We  have,  however,  considerably  advanced  beyond  the 
number  then  thought  sufficient  for  the  permanent  force,, 
while  the  reserve  has  made  little  progress.  Last  year 
the  number  of  officers,  seamen,  marines,  boys  and 
coastguard  voted  was  114,880.  For  the  coming  year 
the  number  is  to  be  118,636,  an  increase  of  3,756. 
This  increase  is  divided  generally  among  the 
different  branches  including  1,000  additional  Marines. 
There  is  thus  no  apparent  intention  of  discontinu¬ 
ing  this  old  force,  as  some  advocate  ;  it  is  efficient 
and  not  costly  and  too  valuable  a  portion  of  the  navy 
lightly  to  be  discarded.  The  statement  on  the  Naval 
Reserve  is  not  satisfactory.  The  attempt  to  increase  its 
efficiency  by  requiring  those  joining  it  to  serve  in  the 
fleet  for  six  months  has  resulted  in  the  numbers  falling 
off  and  hence  it  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  time  to  three 
months.  This  is  insufficient  to  enable  these  men  to- 
derive  all  the  advantages  of  discipline  and  training  which 
a  longer  period  in  a  man-of-war  imparts.  We  shall  be 
constrained  to  rely  for  a  Naval  Reserve  upon  men  who 
have  passed  through  the  fleet  after  a  shortened  term  of 
service.  This  we  are  trying  tentatively  by  enrolling 
men  who,  having  completed  twelve  years’  service,  then 
either  take  their  discharge  or  re-engage  for  a  further 
period.  It  may  be  found  desirable  to  shorten  the  term 
and  allow  men  to  join  the  reserve  after  the  same  service 
which  now  enables  them  to  qualify^  for  the  Coastguard, 


AGRICULTURAL  SETTLEMENTS  IN  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

THE  two  peoples  in  South  Africa  have  remained 
“  strangers  ”  to  each  other,  because  the  English 
have  gathered  in  the  towns  and  on  the  mines,  while  the 
Dutch  have  clung  resolutely  to  their  farms  and  to  the 
veldt.  As  the  Dutch  will  not  leave  the  land,  there  is  but 
one  way  in  which  the  barrier  can  be  broken  down.  An, 
English  population  must  be  planted  side  by  side  with 
the  Dutch  on  the  land  ;  and  for  this  purpose  fresh 
English  immigrants,  differing  from  the  classes  which 
have  hitherto  made  their  homes  in  South  Africa,  must, 
be  provided. 

If  this  is  the  true  solution  of  the  nationality  diffi¬ 
culty  in  South  Africa,  it  is  not  too  soon  to  begin 
to  think  of  ways  and  means.  Already  in  a  former 
issue  of  the  Saturday  Review  a  scheme  was  outlined 
based  upon  the  method  by  which  European  planters 
were  established  in  Java,  when  the  culture  system  was 
introduced  into  that  island  some  seventy  years  ago. 
The  essence  of  that  scheme  was  the  advance  of  capital 
by  the  Imperial  Government  to  selected  yeomen  settlers, 
and  the  repayment  of  the  capital  so  advanced  (together 
with  interest)  in  instalments  spread  over  a  term  of" 
y^ears.  The  difficulty  of  that  plan  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  involves  a  further  demand  upon  the  overburdened 
taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  money  would 
come  back,  but  still  it  would  add  some  millions  to  the 
cost  of  the  war  already  swollen  beyond  all  expectation. 
That  being  so,  we  must  assume  that  all  that  the- 
Imperial  Government  can  be  expected  to  do  is  to 
lend  its  credit.  In  this  case  the  sum  required 
for  the  development  of  agricultural  areas  by  irriga¬ 
tion  and  light  railways,  and  for  providing  the  new 
settlers  with  the  necessary  capital  will  fall  upon  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  administration,  that  is 
practically  on  the  gold-mining  industry.  Let  us  put 
this  sum  at  £1 2, 000, 000,  and  assume  that  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  administration,  backed  by  an  Imperial  guarantee, 
can  raise  the  loan  at  3  per  cent.  This  rate  of  interest 
with  the  addition  of  a  sinking  fund  of  1  per  cent,  would 
make  the  new  administration  responsible  for  an  annual 
charge  of  ^480,000.  At  first  sight  this  seems  a  con¬ 
siderable  burden.  Nevertheless  it  would  be  only  about 
one-third  of  the  annual  robbery  inflicted  upon  the 
mining  industry  by  the  Boer  Government  in  respect  of 
two  items  of  economic  extortion.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  excessive  charges  of  the  Netherlands  Railway  and 
the  dynamite  monopoly  cost  the  gold  industry  respec- 
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tively  £1,000,000  and  ,£350,000.  While  of  the 
£5,000,000  of  annual  revenue  raised  by  the  Boer 
Government  only  one-third  was  spent  upon  the  legiti¬ 
mate  cost  of  administration,  the  balance  being  absorbed 
by  armaments  and  less  defensible  objects.  Moreover 
this  loan  and  the  consequent  liability  to  pay  interest  and 
sinking  fund  might  be  regarded  as  the  Transvaal 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  That  is  to 
say,  instead  of  requiring  a  contribution  for  this 
purpose  England  might  accept  the  undertaking  of 
the  Transvaal  administration  to  spend  £"12,000,000 
upon  the  settlement  of  British  immigrants  in  the  two 
colonies. 

How  is  this  £12,000,000  to  be  expended?  There 
are  two  plans  which  have  especially  commended  them¬ 
selves  to  the  best  and  most  influential  local  opinion.  In 
the  first  place  districts  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colonies  not  yet  capable  of  supporting  farmers 
and  their  families  must  be  developed  by  irrigation  and 
light  railways,  and  military  settlers  drawn  from  the 
forces  of  all  ranks  now  in  South  Africa  must  be 
established  upon  them.  In  the  second,  farms  already 
rendered  productive  must  be  purchased,  and  Yeomen 
settlers  selected  by  an  emigration  board  in  England 
must  be  provided  with  capital  and  established  upon 
them.  The  first  plan  will  require  time,  but  as  it  is 
intended  to  provide  settlements  for  Reservists,  Imperial 
Yeomen,  Colonials,  and  members  of  the  South  African 
Constabulary,  this  will  be  no  objection,  since  the  in¬ 
tended  settlers  will  be  employed  in  their  military  duties 
for  some  time  to  come.  Suitable  tracts  of  land  must 
be  selected  by  commissioners  and  the  necessary  works 
projected  by  irrigation  officers  imported  from  India  and 
Egypt.  In  each  district  or  settlement  allotments  of 
agricultural  land,  varying  in  extent  with  the  greater  or 
less  productiveness  of  the  soil  but  sufficient  in  all  cases 
to  support  a  family,  should  be  assigned  to  each  settler, 
and  in  addition  to  their  allotments  the  members  of  each 
settlement  should  enjoy  grazing  rights  over  a  common 
tract  of  unirrigated  land.  Since  liability  to  military 
service  would  be  an  essential  element  in  this  scheme, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  an  annual  stipend  with  a 
horse  allowance  to  each  settler.  Putting  this  stipend 
at  a  maximum  of  £50,  the  cost  of  4,000  military 
colonists  would  entail  a  further  expenditure  of 
£200,000  per  annum  on  the  colonial  administration. 
The  selection  and  development  of  the  land  required 
would  absorb  £3,000,000  of  the  loan. 

The  second  plan  would  have  for  its  object  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  English  Yeoman  class  side  by  side  with 
the  Dutch  farmers.  Universal  experience  goes  to  show 
that  4,000  acres  is  the  smallest  holding  that  a  South 
African  farmer  can  take,  if  he  is  to  make  a  livelihood 
out  of  the  land.  Assuming  that  suitable  land  could  be 
bought  at  js.  6 d.  an  acre,  each  farm  would  cost  £1,500. 
Another  £1,500  would  be  required  for  the  purchase  of 
stock  and  £1,000  more  for  additional  buildings  and 
other  incidental  expenses.  On  this  scale  we  get 
£4,000  as  the  capital  necessary  for  each  yeoman,  and 
the  establishment  of  2,000  yeomen  in  the  two  colonies 
would  absorb  £8,000,000  of  the  proposed  loan.  If  the 
yeoman  paid  for  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the 
capital  advanced  to  him,  he  would  have  to  meet  a 
charge  of  £160  per  annum,  besides  providing  for  the 
needs  of  himself  and  his  family.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  would  eventually  become  owner  of  both  land  and 
stock.  In  this  way  the  Transvaal  administration 
would  recover  two-thirds  of  the  annual  charges  in 
respect  of  the  loan  from  the  yeomen  settlers  ;  it  would 
have  to  pay,  however,  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  on 
the  £3,000,000  spent  on  irrigation  and  light  railways 
and  the  stipends  of  the  military  settlers.  £1,000,000 
would  be  required  for  initial  and  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  in  connexion  with  both  plans,  and  the  liability 
for  the  whole  loan  of  £12,000,000  would  rest,  as 
already  stated,  upon  the  new  administration  of  the  two 
colonies.  The  effect  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  the  establishment  of  4,000  military 
settlers  and  2,000  yeomen  and  their  families,  all  English 
in  blood,  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  colonies 
will  be  understood,  when  it  is  remembered  that  before 
the  war  broke  out  there  were  probably  only  15,000 
families  of  Boers  in  the  Transvaal,  and  10,000  in  the 
F ree  State. 


LIGHT  HORSES  AND  THE  WAR; 

“rl''HE  horse-breeding  question  has  been  debated  over 
-L  and  over  again  in  history  ;  but  the  South  African 
war  has  given  an  unprecedented  stimulus  to  argu¬ 
ment.  Our  expenditure  of  horseflesh — the  waste  some 
have  called  it — has  been  enormous  ;  we  have  sent 
buyers  to  foreign  countries  in  quest  of  horses,  but 
appear  to  have  strangely  neglected  the  home  in¬ 
dustry.  There  are  now  in  the  United  Kingdom  very 
many  horses  which  could  have  been  bought  at  a 
reasonable  price  ;  but  for  one  reason  or  another  the 
authorities  have  preferred  to  attend  foreign  markets 
and  to  take  for  our  troops  cattle  of  which  the 
foreigner  was  only  too  glad  to  be  rid.  Englishmen 
have  offered  to  collect  some  horses  for  the  inspection  of 
army  buyers,  but  the  answer  has  been  returned  that  at 
present  their  use  is  not  required.  Meanwhile  horse- 
breeding  has  gone  on  in  the  United  Kingdom  with  as 
much  zeal  as  ever,  and  the  month  of  March  always 
brings  with  it  two  shows  which  give  us  some  idea  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  horse-breeding  world.  Last 
week  the  Hackney  Horse  Society  held  its  annual 
show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  during  the 
present  week  we  have  seen  at  Islington  what 
has  been  practically  three  shows  compressed  into 
one.  The  competition  for  the  King’s  Premiums  took 
place  on  Tuesday;  the  Hunters’  Improvement  and  the 
Polo  Pony  Societies  filling  up  the  week  between  them. 
The  last  two  weeks  have  served  to  emphasise  the 
difference  between  a  driving  and  a  riding  horse,  for 
whereas  the  hackney  men  are  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  the  breeding  of  horses  adapted  for 
harness  work,  from  the  pony  to  go  in  one  of  the  now 
popular  small  cars  or  carts  to  the  horse  of  seventeen 
hands  suited  for  what  used  to  be  designated  dress 
occasions,  this  week’s  show  brought  into  the  ring  at 
the  Agricultural  Hall  animals  either  adapted  to  get 
saddle  horses  and  ponies  or  themselves  fitted  for  the 
work. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  modern  hackney  is 
very  popular  with  the  outside  public.  In  America 
hackneys  are  sought  to  cross  with  the  trotting  horse  of 
the  country.  The  French,  German  and  Austrian  Govern¬ 
ments  purchase  hackneys  with  the  object  of  keeping  up 
a  proper  supply  of  horses  for  artillery,  transport  and 
other  purposes  ;  but  we  in  England  appear  to  have 
neglected  our  opportunities  in  this  respect.  Although 
we  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  harness-horse, 
the  average  Englishman  takes  supreme  interest  in  the 
saddle-horse — racer,  steeplechaser  or  hunter — and  the 
show  which  came  to  an  end  on  Friday  proved  that  we 
can  and  do  breed  plenty  of  good  horses,  though  of 
course,  as  every  practical  breeder  knows  well,  swans 
will  turn  out  to  be  geese  only  too  frequently.  The  cry 
is  often  raised  that  our  thoroughbred  sires  are  not  all 
that  they  should  be  :  but  those  who  looked  over  the 
King’s  Premium  horses  on  Tuesday  should  be  of  opinion 
that  they  are  quite  good  enough  to  secure  the  best  of 
stock,  if  only  suitable  mares  are  found  for  them, 
though  the  judging  might  have  been  better.  Too 
much  is  said  of  the  excellence  of  the  blood-horse 
of  an  earlier  day  ;  it  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  Dr.  Syntax  and  other  horses  about  which 
people  talk  with  such  glib  enthusiasm,  though  they 
probably  never  saw  them,  were  one  whit  superior 
to  the  thoroughbreds  seen  on  Tuesday  last.  The 
sequel  came  on  Wednesday.  We  then  saw  a 
number  of  mares  of  from  one  to  six  years  of  age,  in 
many  cases  the  daughters  of  horses  which  have  won 
royal  premiums  or  who  have  competed  for  them,  out 
of  mares  of  which  many  are  registered  in  the  Hunter 
Improvement  Society’s  Stud  Book.  To  a  large  number 
of  these  an  exception  could  be  taken  ;  but  they  were 
at  least  as  good  as  those  which  any  other  country  could 
produce,  and  the  owners  of  the  horses  exhibited  would 
be  content  to  keep  them  if  a  fair  price  were  not  forth¬ 
coming.  To  give  one  instance,  three  hundred  guineas 
were  asked  for  a  mare  which,  while  she  obtained  a 
premium  last  year,  was  on  Wednesday  passed  over  by 
the  judges  and  did  not  receive  recognition  of  any  kind. 

What  the  rank  and  file  of  horse-breeders  want 
more  than  anything  else  is  a  market  at  which  they 
can  show  their  wares,  and  it  is  because  these  spring 
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shows  attract  buyers  in  such  numbers  that  they  are 
gaining'  in  popularity.  A  dealer  or  agent  in  search 
of  a  horse  or  horses  will  not  spend  a  large  sum 
in  travelling  and  hotel  expenses  to  look  over 
one  or  two  horses  ;  but  he  will  willingly  attend 
a  place  where  a  number  are  collected  together. 
The  Shire  and  Hackney  shows  end  with  a  sale  by 
auction  and  the  societies,  especially  that  devoted  to 
shire  horses,  reap  a  great  benefit  from  commissions. 
But  though  often  financially  successful  sales  of  half- 
bred  stock  are  never  quite  so  popular  as  those  of 
other  breeds,  unless  some  well-known  stud  of  hunters 
comes  to  the  hammer,  and  then  all  the  hard-riding 
men  compete  for  their  possession.  If  horses  are  not 
bred  on  a  reasonably  large  scale  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  should  have  to  confess  that  the  money 
given  by  Government  towards  the  subsidising  of 
stallions  is  no  better  than  wasted,  for  on  Tuesday  no 
fewer  than  twenty-nine  premiums  worth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  each  were  awarded.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  appearsonly  reasonable  that  the  Government 
should  make  some  attempt  to  benefit  by  its  own  outlay. 
The  experience  of  officers  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
war  in  South  Africa  has  been  that  the  English  and  Irish 
horses  have  stood  long  journeys  and  hardships  better 
than  those  which  have  been  picked  up  here  there  and 
everywhere  ;  it  is  quite  time  that  some  scheme  were 
devised  for  buying  for  the  use  of  the  army  from 
English  and  Irish  breeders  horses  which  are  fitted  for 
military  service.  Germany  has  just  added  five  pounds 
to  the  hitherto  recognised  price  for  army  horses,  and  it 
is  stated  to  be  by  n6  means  improbable  that  a  further 
advance  may  be  made  next  year.  Horses  of  all  kinds, 
which  just  fall  short  of  being  good  enough  to  command 
high  prices  as  hunters  or  carriage  horses,  would  never¬ 
theless  make  excellent  army  remounts. 


A  VISIT  TO  RODIN. 

A  MAN  rather  below  the  middle  height,  with  incisive 
^  grey  blue  eyes,  a  broad,  curving  downward 
drooping  nose,  a  shaggy  beard,  grey  with  gleams  of 
red  in  it,  and  M.  Rodin  stands  before  you.  His 
manner  is  courtesy  itself  as  he  takes  you  round  and 
shows  you  the  various  works  that  are  (or  rather  were) 
to  be  seen  in  the  Exhibition  Rodin  and  unfortunately 
were  seen  by  too  few.  When  he  finds  you  are 
interested  and  explains  in  vigorous  picturesque  lan¬ 
guage  the  sense  and  meaning  of  his  great  creations,  you 
feel  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a  man,  who  is  not 
only  an  artist  of  supreme  genius,  but  who  is  a  poet 
and  a  philosopher  as  well.  M.  Rodin  is  the  Wagner 
of  sculpture.  As  Wagner  endowed  music,  so  Rodin 
has  endowed  modern  sculpture  with  new  capabilities 
and  larger  powers.  In  his  hands  the  marble  and  bronze 
lives,  and  lives  not  with  an  anaemic,  grudging 
measured-out  life,  which  is  all  that  law,  habit,  and 
convention  have  left  to  the  sleek,  black-coated  citizen 
of  to-day,  but  with  the  full-blooded  prodigal  abounding 
force  that  was  the  characteristic  of  the  earlier  peoples  of 
the  world.  Whether  you  like  his  work  or  not,  it  cannot 
leave  you  cold,  and  any  sculpture  but  the  best  is  too 
apt  to  leave  you  cold.  It  deals  with  materials  that  are 
too  hard  and  rebellious  for  pigmies  to  handle,  but 
when  a  master  appears,  how  pliant  and  responsive  they 
become ! 

In  what  school  has  M.  Rodin  trained  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers  ?  He  tells  you  himself  :  in  the  school 
of  nature,  and  he  was  led  to  nature  by  Michael  Angelo. 
When  he  first  wrought  he  was  tied  and  bound  by  the 
small,  stiff,  formal  ideas  of  that  day.  The  study  of 
Michael  Angelo  quite  set  him  free  from  these,  and 
under  the  influence  of  that  incomparable  master,  his 
Ayle  broadened  and  strengthened,  till  he  too  began  to 
produce  masterpieces.  His  “Creation  of  Man ’’—-the 
figure  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  earth,  his  mother 
to  whom  he  is  looking  down  in  wonder  and  perplexity, 
and  equipped  by  her  with  the  vast  physical  force  that 
she  would  bestow  upon  her  first-born  child — is  evidently 
inspired  by  Michael  Angelo.  But  though  he  began,  he 
did  not  end,  with  him.  He  had  yet  to  learn  from 
a  still  mightier  master.  Slowly,  with  infinite  labour 
and  unconquerable  patience,  he  wrested  from  Nature, 


one  by  one,  the  secrets  that  the  greatest  artists  alone 
can  grasp,  and  in  that  school  he  is  a  learner  still,  with, 
as  he  says,  ever-extending  glimpses  of  an  ever-extending 
knowledge,  the  limits  of  which  no  man  can  hope  to 
reach.  Here  is  one  of  his  methods.  He  does  not  place 
his  models  in  pre-arranged  attitudes.  He  leaves  them 
to  move  about  freely,  and  in  the  easy,  natural  play  of 
their  limbs  and  muscles,  he  seizes  many  suggestions  of 
great  value.  In  his  opinion  beauty  is  not  so  rare  as 
many  people  suppose.  Sometimes  it  appears  in  the 
commonest  objects,  if  you  know  how  and  where  to  look 
for  it.  And  in  any  case  Nature  unconstrained  has 
always  a  nobility  of  its  own.  Especially  he  delights  to 
express  the  principle  of  dualism,  which,  whether  it  be  of 
attraction  or  repulsion,  underlies  all  nature.  On  my 
remarking  this,  he  replied  that  “the  most  unintelligent 
man  and  woman,  when  they  love  or  when  they  hate 
(and  hate  is  after  all  only  love  reversed)  take  on  some¬ 
thing  of  splendour,  as  they  feel  nature  about  them.”  In 
these  latter  days  it  is  but  a  wan  and  faded  splendour, 
corresponding  with  the  subdued  tone  of  our  passions 
and  our  garments. 

I  will  endeavour  to  describe  one  or  two  of  his  works, 
which  reveal  the  texture  of  his  mind.  A  colossal  hand, 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  is  thrust  out  of  a  cloud  and 
holds  a  clod  of  earth,  out  of  which  is  formed  a  man 
and  a  woman.  Their  mission  here,  during  the  brief 
span  of  life  allotted  to  them,  is,  according  to  Nature, 
merely  to  fulfil  the  first  commandment  given  to  man, 
“increase  and  multiply.”  Passionately  they  cling 
together  in  a  loving  embrace,  knowing  full  well  how- 
soon  they  will  turn  to  earth  again,  and  look  upon  each 
other  no  more  for  ever.  Again,  there  is  a  figure  of 
Death,  of  death  not  crowned  with  terrors,  as  he 
appears  to  imaginations  appalled  with  visions  of  retri¬ 
butive  justice,  but  covered  with  flowers,  the  “delicate 
death  ”  of  the  old  Pagan  world.  The  figure,  with 
drooping  head  and  relaxed  limbs,  slumbers  in  blissful 
ease,  content  to  have  put  off  the  burden  of  life,  and 
Earth,  pleased  to  receive  back  her  foster-child,  strews 
her  over  with  choice  garlands  and  fresh-fallen  leaves. 

I  am  tempted  to  describe  other  small  works  of  great 
interest  and  beauty,  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  great  ones  in  terms  that  would  convey  any  true  idea 
of  their  amazing  force  and  fecundity.  I  must  how¬ 
ever  give  a  brief  account  of  two  of  them — “The  Gate 
of  Hell”  and  “The  Tower  of  Labour.”  I  understand 
that  a  site  has  already  been  chosen  for  the  former,  and 
the  latter  is  barely  more  than  a  project.  The  “  Gate  of 
Hell  ”  is  to  be  cast  in  bronze,  and  surely  there  has  been 
nothing  to  equal  it  since  Ghiberti’s  bronze  doors  at 
Florence  became  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
world.  It  is  Dante’s  “  Purgatorio  ”  made  visible,  and 
I  doubt  if  the  vivid,  fiery  words  of  that  tremendous 
poem  more  searchingly  impress  the  mind  of  a  reader 
than  Rodin’s  rising,  falling,  swaying,  struggling, 
tense,  tortured  figures  impress  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
There  are  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  these 
figures,  in  every  conceivable  attitude  with  infinitely 
varying  expressions.  Sometimes  a  whole  character  is 
indicated  by  the  mute  appeal  of  a  hand  ot  the  suggestive 
pose  of  a  limb.  The  three  figures  that  support  the 
portal,  on  which  the  words  “  Lasciate  ogni  speranza 
voi  che  entrate  ”  are  written,  are  men  of  prodigious 
muscular  power,  the  body  of  each  a  glorious  specimen 
of  the  sculptor’s  art,  but  having  countenances  on  which 
such  profound  unutterable  woe  and  despair  are  graven, 
that  they  seem  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in  the  very 
atmosphere  of  hell.  Truly  Rodin  is  a  worthy  interpreter 
of  Dante.  Only  genius  can  properly  interpret  genius, 
and  the  hand  of  Rodin  might  well  have  been  guided  by 
the  spirit  of  Dante,  when  he  created  “The  Gate  of 
Hell.” 

“  The  Tower  of  Labour  ”  is  as  gracious  a  composi¬ 
tion  as  the  other  is  gruesome.  M.  Rodin  conceived  it 
when  he  was  looking  at  the  column  of  Trajan  with  its 
array  of  figures  circling  up  towards  the  top,  and  not  to 
be  seen  distinctly  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  ground. 
Why  not,  he  thought,  put  the  Column  of  Trajan  into  the 
Tower  of  Pisa?  And  that  is  what  he  has  done  in  the 
admirable  model  which  he  has  planned  and  partly 
executed.  The  column  is  encircled  by  a  stairway,  but 
without  steps,  and  of  an  easy  inclination,  winding  up¬ 
wards  along  open  arches  so  that  the  air  and  light  can 
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freely  enter.  On  the  column  will  be  carved  a  history 
of  Labour.  Beneath  the  platform,  on  which  the  Tower 
stands,  there  will  be  vaults,  in  which  those  who  work 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  will  be  represented.  The 
platform  will  be  approached  on  one  side  by  two 
flights  of  steps.  On  the  opposite  corners  stand  two 
colossal  figures  representing  Labour  by  Day  and  Labour 
by  Night,  of  which  there  is  so  much  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  modern  industry.  On  either  side  of  the 
doorway,  and  above  it,  there  are  seated  figures, 
one  of  them  a  symbol  of  physical  work  bearing  a 
spade,  the  other  of  mental  work,  holding  a  pen. 
On  entering  the  Tower  the  gradual  development 
of  Labour  since  the  earliest  recorded  times  will  be 
unfolded.  The  toiling  generations  of  men,  each  gene¬ 
ration  dressed  in  the  costume  and  engaged  upon  the 
occupation  appropriate  to  the  period,  will  be  exhibited 
to  our  eyes.  Thus  the  labourers  of  the  world,  from 
ancient  to  modern  times,  can  be  seen  and  studied,  as 
they  stand  out  from  the  column  in  bold  relief,  carved  as 
the  figures  in  the  Parthenon  frieze.  The  column  is 
crowned  by  the  angel  of  blessing,  bringing  down  from 
heaven,  health  and  prosperity  the  rewards  (for  Labour  is 
twice  blessed),  that  the  gods  bestow  upon  work  well 
done. 

Surely  the  nation  that,  above  all  others,  has  a  per¬ 
ception  of  the  high  value  and  intrinsic  importance  of  all 
great  art  will  not  allow  so  glorious  a  conception  to 
remain  unfulfilled.  The  Eiffel  Tower  stands  ugly, 
gaping,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  the  fit  symbol  of  an 
industrial,  mechanical  age.  But  will  not  Paris,  who  has 
reared  this  edifice  of  black  twisted  iron  and  therein 
shown  how  modern  she  is,  rear  also  an  edifice  of  white, 
graven  stone,  and  therein  show  how  much  of  the  old 
Greek  spirit  still  lives  in  her  heart?  She  at  least  is  not 
wholly  given  up  to  the  Philistines.  Of  our  own  country 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak.  But  when  one  hears  that 
two  superb  Vandykes  are  allowed  to  go  to  Berlin,  on 
the  ground  that  this  nation  is  too  poor  to  buy  them,  one 
feels  how  dead  it  is  to  the  true  proportion  of  things. 
Too  poor  !  when  we  are  spending  a  million  and  a 
quarter  a  week  in  slaughtering  a  few  Dutch  farmers. 
Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  England.  As  Athens  treated 
Pheidias,  as  Milan  treated  Leonardo,  as  Florence  treated 
Michael  Angelo,  so  should  Paris  treat  Rodin,  so  should 
every  country  and  city  treat  a  really  great  artist, 
when,  only  too  seldom,  he  happens  to  appear  within 
its  borders.  In  glorifying  him  it  glorifies  itself,  for  the 
power  of  just  and  true  appreciation  is  only  given  to 
the  most  enlightened  and  intellectual  of  nations. 
M.  Rodin  is  already  past  middle  age.  The  years  of 
work  that  can  lie  before  him  are  therefore  grow¬ 
ing  painfully  few.  But  his  brain  is  teeming  with 
great  ideas,  which  he  has  still  the  virile  energy  to  carry 
out,  and  one  felt  it  was  an  almost  sinful  waste  of  his 
time  to  occupy  him  even  for  a  few  minutes  in  conversa¬ 
tion,  for  one  would  like  him  to  be  always  endowing 
stolid  marble  blocks  with  deathless  life.  I  may  add 
that  his  portrait  busts  have  a  unique  character  of  their 
own,  and  a  curious  something  which  I  can  only  compare 
to  the  effect  produced  by  Leonardo’s  portrait  of  Mona 
Lissa.  He  told  me  that  among  his  pupils  he  found 
that  women  were  quicker  to  grasp  his  ideas  and 
methods  than  men.  I  can  well  believe  it,  but  I  doubt 
much  if  women  will  ever  have  sufficient  executive 
power  to  stamp  them  enduringly  upon  marble.  There 
lies  the  secret  of  his  genius,  and  will  1  fear  perish 
with  it. 

Ernest  Beckett. 


JACQUOU  LE  FOLLET. 

HE  bourgeois  of  Paris,  like  every  bourgeois,  has 
his  Sunday  tie  and  his  Sunday  coat ;  his  wife  has 
her  Sunday  bonnet  ;  his  daughters  have  each  a  dress  of 
turquoise  blue  or  heliotrope  :  when  they  have  donned 
this  finery  they  are  “  endimanch^s.”  No  one,  seeing 
them,  can  be  dubious  as  to  the  day  ;  the  heliotrope  puts 
an  end  to  all  perplexity — instantly  you  can  safely  wager, 
you  may  swear,  even  if  you  have  been  an  invalid  for 
months  or  a  traveller  for  years,  even  if  you  have  lost 
all  count  of  time,  that  it  is  Sunday.  But  in  the  village 
of  Santois  half  an  hour  from  the  Gare  S.  Lazare — 
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the  few  hundred  inhabitants  are  “  endimanch^s  ”  three 
times  a  week,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  as  well 
as  Sundays.  The  Wednesday  and  Saturday  finery  is 
the  same  as  the  Sunday  finery,  not  a  trinket  has  been 
held  over  ;  and  if  the  church  bells  do  not  summon  the 
villagers  to  High  Mass  on  those  common  days,  other 
bells  from  the  cobbled  square  call  them  merrily  to  the 
market.  And  the  aristocracy  of  Santois,  a  petite  bour¬ 
geoisie  that  has  retired  and  raised  six-roomed  villas 
after  thirty  years’  “economies,”  has  also  “dressed.” 
Still,  one  incongruity  is  noticeable  :  each  person  carries 
a  basket  ;  and  not  a  fancy  thing,  not  the  little  pannier 
in  which  the  heroine  of  a  melodrama  might  pack 
fresh  eggs  and  honeysuckle  ;  but  a  stout  basket,  a 
veritable  market-basket.  All  foods  are  housed  in  it, 
enough  food  to  last  from  Wednesday  until  Saturday. 
As  Santois  holds  its  bi-weekly  conversazione,  the 
baskets  become  laden,  heavy.  The  villagers  dis¬ 
perse,  smilingly  bear  off  their  burdens  ;  and  then  the 
aristocrats  look  about  for  an  idler,  a  ne’er-do-well 
(Santois,  like  all  villages,  has  ne’er-do-wells)  to  carry 
the  baskets  to  the  six-roomed  villas  in  exchange  for 
sous.  Many  idlers  come  forward,  and  are  engaged. 
Most  of  them  are  scrubby,  clumsy  ;  but  the  readiest, 
the  most  agile  of  them  all  is  Jacquou — -“  le  Follet  ”  as 
they  call  him,  as  he  likes  to  be  called  :  shock-headed, 
with  tow-coloured  hair,  light  restless  eyes,  a  loose 
mouth,  a  lean  face,  the  lank  figure  of  a  boy  of  seven¬ 
teen,  the  brain  of  a  child  of  seven,  but  in  reality — so 
the  villagers  affirm — thirty  years  of  age  or  more.  He 
is  hailed  as  Jacquou,  and  he  laughs.  Lie  laughs  again 
as  he  takes  the  basket,  and  as  he  raises  it,  and  when  he 
rests  it  on  his  shoulders.  He  laughs  stupidly,  and  his 
mouth  twitches  when  he  laughs.  “  Viens,  Jacquou,” 
says  his  patron.  “  Va,  Jacquou,”  cry  the  idlers  ;  and, 
“  T’as  de  la  veine,  Jacquou  and,  laughingly,  “  Que 
t’es  beau  aujourd’hui,  jacquou  !  ”  And  Jacquou  con¬ 
tinues  to  laugh,  and  only  pauses  in  his  laughter 
to  reply  :  “  Oui,  moi  Jacquou.  Moi  Jacquou  le 
Follet.”  “  Mais  oui,”  retort  the  idlers,  “  t’es 
Jacquou  le  Follet,  Monsieur  Jacquou  le  Follet.”  And 
Jacquou  le  Follet,  bearing  off  his  basket,  laughs, 
laughs,  laughs. 

No  one  feared  Jacquou  le  Follet  when  we  encountered 
him  on  the  market-place  six  months  ago.  “  Ca  est 
maniaque,”  Santois  admitted  ;  “  mais  9a  est  bon,  bon  ; 
9a  ne  se  fiche  jamais  ;  9a  rit  continuellement.”  And  it 
was  true — Jacquou  laughed  continually  ;  and  his 
laughter  was  so  familiar  that  the  villagers  did  not 
even  shudder  when  it  rang  out  suddenly,  eerily,  at 
night.  “Jacquou 'is  returning  from  the  station,” 
was  all  they  said  ;  for  Jacquou  was  hired  sometimes 
by  the  Santois  aristocrats  to  light  them  with 
his  lantern  to  the  station  ;  or  to  light  them  home,  as  the 
way  was  rough  and  dark.  They  trusted  Jacquou  ;  and 
yet  he  was  an  uncanny  spectacle  in  the  moonlight,  with 
his  lantern  and  his  laugh.  Often  he  wandered  abroad 
all  night  ;  and  the  garde  champetre  described  how  he, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  come  suddenly  upon 
Jacquou,  laughing  at  the  windmills  .  .  .  but  laughing 
“  mon  cher  ”  ...  in  spite  of  the  mud  and  the  mist. 
And  the  garde  champetre  also  trusted  Jacquou  :  trusted 
him  so  implicitly  that  he  allowed  him  to  carry  a  knife  — 
a  long,  sharp  knife — with  which  he  dug  out  mushrooms 
and  made  sticks. 

Santois,  in  fact,  was  kind  to  Jacquou  le  Follet  ; 
but  his  parents  rarely  humoured  him.  They  were 
the  hardest  workers  in  the  village,  and  it  crossed 
them  to  see  Jacquou  incompetent  and  half-witted, 
whereas  they  themselves  were  healthy  and  strong. 
They  farmed,  and  they  grew  vines.  They  were 
never  idle  ;  incessantly  and  all  together  they  toiled, 
father,  mother,  and  two  stalwart  sons.  And  they 
scarcely  spoke  to  Jacquou  ;  and  Jacquon  never  spoke 
to  them.  He  ate  his  meals  in  silence,  whereas  they 
reviewed  the  labours  of  the  day  ;  and  they  never 
asked:  Where  is  Jacquou?  Never  inquired:  What 
have  you  been  doing,  Jacquou  ?  Never  gave 
him  his  beloved,  better-sounding  title,  Jacquou  le 
Follet.  Consequently  Jacquou  shunned  the  farm,  the 
family  ;  and,  out  of  revenge,  never  brought  home 
mushrooms  for  the  table,  but  presented  them  instead  to 
the  garde  champetre  for  his  table,  and  to  the  villagers 
for  theirs.  The  ne’er-do-wells  (who  hated  Jacquou’s 
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parents  because,  sober  folks  as  well  as  hard  workers, 
they  spent  none  of  their  earnings  over  the  wine-seller’s 
zinc  counter)  loved  to  make  Jacquou  tipsy  ;  then  to  chaff 
him  about  “  le  vieux  singe,  ton  pere,”  “  la  vieille  corn- 
mere,  ta  mere,”  “  tes  sacr6s  freres.”  When  the  ne’er- 
do-wells  themselves  were  tipsy,  their  jokes  grew 
coarser,  then  vile.  Invariably  Jacquou’s  mother, 
falsely  reputed  of  loose  conduct  in  her  youth,  be¬ 
came  the  subject  of  unseemly  jests.  She  had  been 
generous  to  her  son.  She  had  given  him  a  dozen  men 
amongst  whom  he  might  choose  his  father.  Was  he 
not  grateful  ?  Was  he  not  fortunate?  And  Jacquou, 
tipsy  and  bewildered,  would  laugh  and  laugh  ;  and 
when  the  ne’er-do-wells  had  tired  of  insulting  the 
mother,  they  insulted  the  son  by  assuring  him  that 
he  had  no  name.  And  Jacquou  would  laugh  and  laugh, 
and  tipsily  reply,  “Si;  si.  Moi  m’appelle  Jacquou  le 
Follet,  Jacquou  le  Follet,  Jacquou  le  Follet.  Moi  pas 
besoin  de  p£re  ni  mere.” 

But  one  wintry  afternoon  an  accident  happened  to 
Jacquou.  The  roads  were  frozen,  and  he  slipped,  and 
fell,  striking  his  head  against  a  stone.  A  neighbour 
found  him  sitting  by  the  roadside,  bewildered  ;  with 
blood  trickling  down  from  the  cut  above  his  face.  The 
neighbour  took  him  by  the  arm  and  led  him  home  ;  the 
mother  opened  the  door  to  them.  And  when  she 
saw  Jacquou  blood-stained,  and  bewildered,  with  a 
timid  doubt  of  her  in  his  light  eyes,  something  of 
buried  affection  awoke  in  her.  She  was  kind.  She 
pressed  the  neighbour  to  enter.  She  put  her  arm  round 
Jacquou;  she  led  him  to  her  room;  she  bathed  the 
cut,  made  him  lie  down  on  her  own  bed  ;  and,  kneeling 
beside  him,  she  stroked  his  shock  of  hair  and 
murmured  :  “  Mon  pauvre  Jacquou.  Mon  pauvre  fils, 
Jacquou.  Mon  pauvre,  pauvre  Jacquou  and  Jacquou, 
amazed,  felt  a  tear  fall  upon  his  brow.  And  Jacquou 
did  not  laugh  then.  Nor  did  he  laugh  when,  after 
stealthily  escaping  from  the  house  whilst  his  mother 
was  preparing  the  evening  meal,  he  entered  the  wine¬ 
shop  a  few  hours  later.  The  ne’er-do-wells,  greeting 
him  as  usual,  gave  him  beer  ;  and  Jacquou  drank 
several  glasses,  but  he  did  not  clap  his  hands  nor  nod 
his  head,  nor  laugh  when  the  jesting  at  his  family’s 
expense  began.  More  beer  was  called  for,  but  it  had 
no  exhilarating  effect  on  Jacquou.  At  last  he  was 
told  that  he  was  proud  to-night  :  and  that  this  was 
wrong.  He  had  no  right  to  be  proud,  no  reason.  Did 
Jacquou  know  what  a  bastard  was  ?  Let  him  ask  his 
mother  :  she  would  know  :  she  would  have  to  admit 
that  he  had  no  name.  ...  At  that  moment  Jacquou 
rose  stupidly,  and,  standing  upright,  appeared  as 
though  he  were  listening  to  something.  His  mouth 
twitched  ;  perhaps  the  words  “Mon  pauvre  Jacquou,  mon 
pauvre  fils,  Jacquou — mon  pauvre,  pauvre  jacquou  ” 
recurred  to  him.  He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  forehead  ; 
perhaps  he  was  seeking  the  spot  where  his  mother’s 
tears  had  fallen.  But  suddenly  “  whilst  he  was  thus 
musing,  the  fire  kindled.”  With  eyes  aflame,  and 
a  furious  shout,  Jacquou  sprang  upon  the  man  who 
had  insulted  his  mother’s  honour ;  and  drawing  out 
his  knife,  before  the  others  could  prevent  him,  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  And  then,  for  the  first  time  that 
night,  Jacquou  laughed — laughed  and  laughed  and 
laughed. 

This  is  how  Jacquou  le  Follet  ceased  to  be  the  village 
jest,  and  became  the  hero  of  a  story  heard  to-day  in  the 
wineshop  with  bated  breath.  This  is  why  on  market- 
days  the  ne’er-do-wells  alone  remain  to  carry  home  the 
baskels  of  the  Santois  aristocracy  ;  and  why,  on  dark 
nights,  no  one  sees  the  flash  of  Jacquou  le  Follet’s 
lantern,  nor  hears  his  laugh  ring  out  suddenly,  eerily,  in 
the  road  between  the  village  and  the  station.  This  is 
also  why  the  garde  champetre  misses  Jacquou  le  Follet 
during  his  midnight  rounds,  misses  his  lantern  and  his 
laugh,  his  bundle  of  mushrooms,  his  long,  sharp  knife 
and  his  heavy  stick.  For — the  flicker  of  manhood  that 
made  Jacquou  le  Follet  his  mother’s  avenger  has  earned 
for  him  free  quarters  for  life  in  the  State  establishment 
described  by  the  most  polite  of  peoples  as  the  House  of 
Health. 


THE  OLD  ZOO  AND  THE  NEW.* 

I. — The  Bastille  of  the  Beasts. 

SMALL  book,  purporting  to  be  a  walk  through  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  may  serve  as  an  occasion  for 
reviving  a  much-needed  protest.  In  making  it  we  do 
not — let  us  say  once  for  all — attack  the  Zoological 
Society  as  an  institution,  nor — though  it  does  not  here 
fall  in  our  way  to  talk  about  it — are  we  unmindful 
of  its  good  work.  It  is  against  its  mistakes  only 
that  we  lift  our  voice.  Meanwhile  we  may  say  that 
we  should  like  this  little  book  better  were  it  written 
in  a  more  sober-serious  manner  and  less  in  that 
jaunty,  jocose  dig-in-the-ribs  sort  of  style  which  too 
many  writers  adopt  now  when  treating  of  animals. 
This  and  the  loose,  slipshod  way  in  which  many  of  the 
sentences  are  constructed,  sometimes  indeed  only  just 
managing  to  be  grammatical,  is  much  to  be  deprecated. 
Still  more  unpleasant  is  a  certain  something  which  we 
catch  now  and  again  and  which  we  know  not  how  to 
define  except  by  the  word  “  newspaper,”  which  when 
used  thus  “  in  pessimam  partem  ”  is,  we  fear,  a  harsh 
one.  We  are  sorry  but  really  Mr.  Aflalo  should  not 
talk  about  wasting  “the  unappreciated  nut  on  the 
seal  ”  and  what  are  we  to  say  of  such  glibnesses  as,  for 
instance,  “  the  tigers  at  Regent’s  Park  have  an  awkward 
knack  of  eating  their  young,”  &c.  or  “this  eccentric 
rite  is  likewise  observed  by  the  ratel  ”  ?  Such 
vulgarisms  also  as  “  whatever  happens  to  be 
going  ”  or  “in  the  name  of  fortune”  (though  the 
latter,  perhaps,  is  rather  a  silliness)  should  surely  be 
absent  from  all  educated  writing  except  when  special 
justification  can  be  pleaded.  Personally,  too,  we 
object  to  various  animals  being  called  “monsters”  (a 
childish  word  surely)  “gentry”  and  the  like,  and  think 
it  a  pity  that  the  personal  dislikes  of  the  writer  should 
be  obtruded  when  speaking  of  some  of  them,  for  instance 
of  so  interesting  a  class  as  the  parrots.  The  assertion 
that  Darwin  supported  the  view  that  condors  are 
attracted  to  carrion  by  scent  and  not  by  sight — -which 
he  certainly  did  not — would  seem  to  be  a  misprint 
(“  latter  ”  by  mistake  for  “former”)  but  there  is  one 
statement  which  we  must  be  permitted  to  question. 
The  hippopotamus,  after  being  a  “monster”  and 
“  hideous  ”  and  so  forth  (yet  that  grand  head  of  power, 
with  the  eyes  as  though  carved  in  red  granite,  might  have 
inspired  a  Pheidias)  “  may  fairly  be  regarded  ” — his  hide 
that  is  to  say — “with  the  exception  of  a  small  patch 
behind  the  ear  as  Mauser-proof.”  It  is,  we  fear,  much 
to  be  regretted  that  every  patch  on  this  grand  beast’s 
whole  body  (for  grand  it  is  when  seen  and  rightly 
regarded  in  the  freedom  of  its  native  rivers)  is  as 
penetrable  to  any  bullet  from  any  gun  not  a  pop-gun, 
as  is  a  piece  of  brown  paper. 

We  have  pointed  out  what  we  think  are  the  faults  of 
the  book.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  its  pages  contain 
here  and  there  some  interesting  information — though 
this  cannot  on  the  whole  be  said  to  be  copious — and 
that  some  of  the  photographs  are  good.  What  we 
like  best  about  it,  however,  is  a  tendency — often  sup¬ 
pressed  indeed  and  never  fully  given  way  to,  but  still 
there — to  sympathise  with  some  of  the  unhappy 
creatures  wearing  out  their  lives  in  the  beast-Bastille 
of  the  Society’s  gardens.  This  may  seem  a  bold  word. 
That  an  animal  can  be  unhappy  if  it  is  not  suffering 
actual  physical  pain  is  perhaps  a  new  idea  to  almost 
everyone,  at  any  rate  if  it  is  a  wild  animal  and  not  a 
domestic  one.  A  dog  kept  for  ever  in  a  small  room 
or  a  cat  passing  its  whole  life  in  a  back  scullery  might, 
perhaps,  strike  the  vulgar  imagination  to  the  extent  of 
its  being  pronounced  cruel,  but  it  is  very  certain  that 
a  wild  cat,  a  serval,  a  caracal,  a  leopard,  a  cheetah,  an 
ocelot  and  a  clouded  tiger — all  animals  of  a  free  and 
active  disposition — may  be  and  are  seen  daily  in  cages 
not  one  of  which  would  admit  of  a  sideboard,  without 
anybody  appearing  to  think  that  there  is  anything  at  all 
wrong  in  this.  Now  that  there  has  been  for  many 
years  a  Garden  in  our  midst,  wild  animals  have  come 
to  be  more  than  ever  associated  with  dens  and  cages 
in  the  popular  mind,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  any 
poor  beast  would  have  almost  to  take  out  a  pocket- 
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handkerchief  and  weep  bitterly  before  a  doubt  that  all 
was  not  well  with  it  would  be  likely  to  arise  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  the  stolid,  unimaginative  starers 
through  its  bars  and  wires.  Then  perhaps  the  British 
public  would  wake  up  and  begin  to  ask  itself  questions 
and  there  would  be  a  revision  of  thought. 

We  said  that  not  one  of  the  cages  of  these  poor 
animals — which  we  take  merely  as  salient  examples — 
would  admit  of  a  sideboard  but,  as  we  do  not  wish 
to  damage  the  case  by  an  inaccuracy  however  slight, 
we  will  correct  this  and  say  that  a  sideboard  might 
possibly  be  got  into  the  cheetah’s  cage,  in  which  case 
the  cheetah  would  be  happy  for  he  would  have  to 
come  out  of  it.  These  most  cruel  and  miserable  boxes 
contain,  of  course,  no  kind  of  retreat  or  dark  recess  for 
the  animals  to  retire  into,  so  that  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  any  tormentor  who  chooses  to  spit  or  wave  his  stick 
at  them  or  even  to  thrust  it  through  the  bars.  And 
many,  daily,  do  choose  to  do  these  things,  and  do  them, 
for  in  the  “  Small  Cats’  House  ”  a  keeper  is  hardly  ever 
to  be  seen.  Why,  we  may  ask,  should  a  leopard  and  a 
cheetah — the  latter  full  grown,  the  former  rapidly 
becoming  so— be  in  the  Small  Cats’  House  at  all,  and 
why  should  a  clouded  tiger — an  animal  about  as  large 
as  a  chacma  baboon  and  of  arboreal  habits — be  made  to 
occupy  a  den  hardly  larger  than  a  dog-kennel  in  the 
Small  Mammals’  House?  The  poor  little  Fennee  foxes 
are  badly  enough  off  there,  though  smaller  than  a  pug- 
dog — but  a  clouded  tiger  !  However,  the  Cape  jump¬ 
ing  hare,  which  can  leap  sixteen  feet  at  a  bound,  is 
perhaps  worse  off  than  either.  “  It  is,”  says  Mr. 
Aflalo  (whose  tendency  is  well  under  control  here),  “  a 
frolicsome  beast,  and  it  is  in  its  alarming  activity  that 
we  must  seek  the  explanation  of  the  boarding-up  of  its 
cage,  a  precaution  against  its  dashing  itself  to  pieces 
against  the  bars.”  No  doubt,  and  a  similar  explanation 
may  be  sought  and  obtained  of  the  padding  on  the  walls 
of  a  violent  lunatic’s  cell.  That,  however,  does  not 
make  the  padded  room  a  pleasant  place.  The  Cape 
hare,  instead  of  being  somewhere  where  he  can  jump  as 
he  longs  to  do,  without  injury  to  himself,  is  put  into  a 
small  boarded-up  cage  where,  though  he  may  hurt  him¬ 
self,  he  cannot  quite  dash  himself  to  pieces  and  so  be  a 
loss  to  the  Society.  The  kangaroos  may  be  equally 
thankful  for  equally  small  mercies,  for  “if  the  cages 
were  large  enough  to  encourage  any  jumping  on  their 
part,  they  would  break  their  necks  against  the  roof 
when  anything  startled  them  out  of  their  laziness” 
(“laziness  ”  here  is  almost  as  good  as  “  mobled  queen ”). 

“  In  their  present  circumstances  they  seem  to  recognise 
the  futility  of  leaping  at  all.”  Yes,  they  do — and  how 
pleasant  that  must  be  for  them  !  “  Out  at  Tring  ”  how¬ 
ever  Mr.  Aflalo  tells  us  “may  be  seen  happy  kangaroos 
enjoying  all  the  liberty  of  their  own  land.”  And  in 
the  Gardens  at  Frankfort,  we  may  add,  may  be  seen 
comparatively  happy  kangaroos  who  have  a  fair-sized 
grass-plot  to  jump  over.  Our  Society  manages  differ¬ 
ently.  The  grass-plot,  empty  and  unoccupied,  is  in  one 
place  whilst  the  kangaroos  in  open-air  dens  are  in 
another.  But  the  Society  has  another  provision  against 
the  leaping  proclivities  of  the  kangaroos  or,  at  least, 
of  one  individual  amongst  them,  which  Mr.  Aflalo  says 
nothing  about  but  which  we  wish  very  particularly 
to  point  out.  The  two  great  claws  or  nails — one  on 
each  hind  foot — of  the  great  Kangaroo  occupying 
the  corner  den — opposite  to  that  abode  of  misery, 
the  Small  Cats’  House — have  been  allowed  to  grow 
into  a  deformity  so  that  they  resemble  a  pair  of 
spirally  twisted  horns  belonging  to  some  small 
species  of  antelope  and  have  a  ghastly  appearance. 
This  plan  has  proved  most  successful  and  the  animal, 
so  far  from  jumping,  is  hardly  able  to  walk.  The 
same  principle  but  carried  still  farther  has  also, 
it  would  seem,  been  employed  to  stop  the  Great 
Bustard  from  running,  another  dangerous  habit  in 
the  circumstances.  This  poor  wretched  bird  is  most 
miserably  lame,  the  left  leg  being  very  much  swelled 
at  the  joint  which  has  almost  a  gangrened  appear¬ 
ance.  To  move  at  all  it  has  to  hop  on  one  leg, 
and  this  it  does  with  a  very  painful  effort,  coming  down 
each  time  very  heavily  and  having  soon  to  stop.  Even 
the  one  leg  left  it  does  not  look  in  a  healthy  condition 
and  the  foot,  especially,  seems  swollen,  no  doubt  from 
the  great  weight  of  the  bird  as  it  pitches  upon  it.  At 


page  120  of  Mr.  Aflalo’s  book  may  be  seen  a  photograph 
of  the  Great  Bustard  and  in  it  the  lame  leg  is  fairly 
apparent  though  it  must  now,  we  think,  be  a  good  deal 
worse  than  when  this  was  taken.  The  fact  that  the 
Great  Bustard  is  a  running  and  not  a  hopping  bird 
makes  its  condition  the  more  pitiable.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  dis¬ 
grace  that  any  animal  in  such  a  state  should  be  kept 
alive.  So,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  the  keeping  of  a 
swan — the  common  domestic  or  partially  domestic 
species  to  be  seen  on  the  Thames  or  any  ornamental 
water — in  a  pen  with  a  small  wash-bowl  in  it  which  the 
bird  upon  entering  nearly  fills.  What  a  cruel  absurdity 
is  this  !  Here  is  a  bird  that  everybody  knows  and  loves, 
that  everyone  may  see  and  that  swims  proudly  over  the 
waters  of  the  Regent’s  Park  just  outside  the  Society’s 
palings.  Yet  the  Society  must  have  one  inside  its 
palings  simply,  it  would  appear,  to  treat  it  badly  !  As 
well  might  there  be  a  common  donkey  in  a  specially 
small  shed  or  ordinary  rabbits  in  quite  microscopical 
hutches  ( Lepus  europtzus ,  indeed,  in  a  square  yard  field 
there  is).  This  poor  swan  (and  there  are  others  only 
just  a  little  better  off)  was  presented  by  Lord  Bray- 
brooke.  We  wonder  if  Lord  Braybrooke  knew  how  it 
would  be  treated.  If  so  we  wonder  why  he  presented  it. 

Mr.  Aflalo,  though  no  lover  of  parrots,  is  indignant — 
and  no  doubt  justly — with  the  way  they  are  housed  and 
treated  by  sailors  on  board  ship.  It  does  not  seem  to 
strike  him  that  a  zoological  society  who  can  think  of 
nothing  better  for  such  birds  than  to  keep  them  in 
ordinary  cages,  as  does  a  bird-dealer,  deserves  to 

be - really  we  hardly  know  what,  but  if  Mr.  Aflalo 

will  tell  us  what  the  sailors  deserve  we  will  tell  him 
what  the  Society  does.  We  have  ourselves  seen  in  the 
private  garden  of  a  country  gentleman  a  parrot-aviary 
(by  the  look  of  it  it  might  have  cost  some  five  or  ten 
pounds  to  put  up)  where  the  birds  were  flying,  pursuing, 
courting,  quarrelling  and  being  happy  all  in  the  most 
charming  and  interesting  manner  : — a  private  gentle¬ 
man — unlearned  and  of  slender  means  we  warrant  him — 
and  then  to  think  of  that  most  wretched,  pitiful  Bird- 
cage-lane-like-“  shop”  at  the  Society’s  Gardens  ! 

We  gladly  make  this  little  “Walk  through  the 
Zoological  Gardens  ”  the  occasion  for  an  exposure  of 
the  abuses  which  exist  there  ;  for  in  very  truth  we  do 
believe  that  there  is  much  and  wholly  unjustifiable 
animal  misery  within  its  pales,  and  glad  indeed  should  we 
be  if  the  public  conscience  would  awake  thereto.  For 
by  no  other  means  can  the  evil  be  checked.  There  is  no 
exception  to  Buckle’s  dictum  that  wherever,  amongst 
bodies  of  men,  the  opportunity  for  abuses  exists  there 
will  abuses  exist  also.  In  the  case  of  the  Zoological 
Society  the  opportunity  exists,  for  there  is  no  adequate 
surveillance  and  no  proper  public  opinion.  Accord¬ 
ingly  there  are  the  abuses,  but  they  have  been  so  long- 
gaped  upon  and  accepted,  so  long,  as  it  were,  been 
seen  without  the  power  of  seeing  (Moliere’s  “voir  tout 
sans  rien  croire”  frame  of  mind)  that  they  are  difficult 
to  deal  with  now.  A  proper  conscience  with  regard  to 
animals  is  still  a  growth  of  the  future.  What  is  really 
needed  is  an  aroused  and  vigilant  instead  of  a  languid 
and  uninterested  public.  We  assert  that  there  is  great 
cruelty  at  the  Gardens,  not  in  the  shape  of  actual 
physical  maltreatment — though  this  too  (we  have 
pointed  out  two  cases)  exists  in  a  passive  form — 
but  in  that  of  the  most  unmercifully  severe  con¬ 
finement,  and  to  justify  this  assertion  we  would 
say  to  everyone,  to  the  whole  general  public  : 
Do  not  trust  to  books  and  apologists,  nor  to 
your  own  strong  wish  to  think  all  well,  but  go,  look 
and,  above  all,  think  for  yourselves.  Look  at  eagles 
and  vultures,  owls,  hawks  and  the  like  and,  in  the  light 
of  what  you  know  or  may  learn  of  their  habits,  say 
if  there  can  be  anything  but  wretchedness  for  them 
where  and  as  they  are.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the 
less  attractive,  showy  or  prominently  placed  ones,  note 
their  size  and  the  size  of  their  cells.  Do  the  same 
with  the  smaller  carnivorae  and  the  less  popular  animals 
generally,  remembering  that  there  are  favoured  ones 
and  ones  out  of  favour  even  amongst  animals  and  that 
“the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  cruelty.” 
Remember,  too,  that  Darwin — that  great  knower  of 
animals — believed  in  their  capacity  to  feel  wretchedness 
and  has  spoken  of  “  the  discomfort,  indeed  the  misery  ” 
which  an  unsatisfied  instinct  produces  in  them.  Apply 
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this.  Reflect  whether,  if  those  animals  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  make  happy  in  captivity  were  absent 
altogether,  whilst  a  great  deal  more  were  done  for  those 
that  can  easily  be  made  so,  the  Gardens  would  not 
become  a  much  more  attractive  as  well  as  instructive 
place,  than  it  is.  Summon  up  a  mental  picture  of  an 
ideal  ape’s,  monkey’s,  parrot’s,  kangaroo’s,  seal’s, 
bear’s  and  penguin’s  house — to  go  no  further.  Try  to 
estimate  your  loss  in  life  if  you  had  never  seen  and 
were  never  likely  to  see  some  strange  creature  mewed, 
pent,  miserable.  Then  try  to  think  of  a  better  example 
of  a  “quantity  n^gligeable.”  Judge  of  how  unhappy 
animals  can  be  by  noting  how  happy  they  can  be. 
Above  all — and  once  again — use  the  reason  and  never 
decide  that  an  animal  with  every  inducement  to  be 
miserable  according  to  its  capacity  is  yet  happy  because 
it  does  not  take  out  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  weep. 


EAST  END  AND  WEST. 

MR.  AITKEN  has  secured  some  very  interesting 
pictures  for  the  first  exhibition  of  the  White¬ 
chapel  Gallery.  It  is  one  of  the  humours  of  exhibitions 
that  if  ever  all  the  artists  of  the  day  are  brought 
together  without  quarrelling  it  will  probably  be  in  an 
East-End  slum  under  cover  of  a  philanthropic  purpose, 
and  the  East-Enders  will  be  crowded  out,  as  they  were 
on  Tuesday,  by  an  eager  crowd  from  the  West  and  the 
suburbs. 

The  ceremony  of  opening  prevented  me  from  seeing 
the  galleries  thoroughly  on  that  day,  and  was  a  rather 
discomfortable  performance,  not  only  physically  but 
otherwise.  Perhaps  only  Canon  Barnett,  who  was 
unfortunately  kept  away  by  bereavement,  could  have 
quite  whole-heartedly  enjoyed  himself  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  We  were  assembled  in  the  least  agreeable 
part  of  the  “House  Beautiful,”  a  gaunt  shed  of  iron 
girders  which  is  masked  towards  the  street  by  a  terra¬ 
cotta  front  in  the  Arts  and  Crafts  style  of  architecture. 
Ruskin,  visiting  the  Natural  History  Museum  at  South 
Kensington,  and  gazing  on  its  Rialtos  and  other 
knicknacks,  struck  his  umbrella  on  the  floor  and  said 
“  If  I  had  not  written  the  *  Stones  of  Venice  ’  this 
might  have  been  a  decent  classical  building.”  I  wonder 
if  the  prophets  of  Arts  and  Crafts  have  any  qualms  when 
they  see  the  “cosy  corners”  of  suburban  villas  ex¬ 
panded  into  this  sort  of  thing.  The  walls  were  coloured 
with  picture-extinguishing  hues  of  crimson  and  brick- 
red,  and  hung,  under  raking  top  lights,  with  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  past  Academies.  To  many  good  people,  I  know, 
the  art  of  painting  has  a  peculiar  aureole,  a  picture  is 
a  picture,  and  because  it  is  a  picture,  invariably  a 
source  of  refinement  and  elevation  ;  their  lives  are 
“brightened”  by  paintings  that  to  me  and  others 
unfortunate  are  profoundly  depressing.  I  do  not  com¬ 
plain  or  grudge,  but  I  do  feel  uncomfortable  when  I 
find  a  select  company  of  the  middle  classes  being  con¬ 
gratulated,  in  the  surroundings  described,  on  the 
superiority  of  their  taste  and  culture  to  that  of 
the  “  mob  ”  of  Whitechapel,  and  on  the  splendid  work 
they  are  doing  in  transporting  their  refinement  to 
the  East  End.  Lord  Rosebery,  solemn,  finished 
comedian  that  he  is,  explained  how  immensely 
the  standard  of  these  exhibitions  had  gone  up  in  twenty 
years.  Formerly  they  relied  on  the  generosity  of 
artists  like  Mr.  Watts  and  Lord  Leighton,  “  but  we 
have  risen  far  above  that,”  and  he  pointed  to  a  portrait 
of  Queen  Victoria  by  Herr  von  Angeli,  lent  by  His 
Majesty  the  King.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
portrait  will  “  brighten”  many  lives  in  Whitechapel  as 
in  higher  quarters — the  love  of  this  kind  of  painting  is 
not  a  privilege  of  birth  or  education — but  the  fitting 
line,  surely,  when  one  class  generously  offers  another 
the  opportunity  of  sharing  its  amusements  is  not  to 
speak  loftily  about  a  devotion  to  Art  and  desire  to  spread 
refinement  but  to  say,  “  Here  are  our  simple  West-End 
pleasures,  perhaps  they  will  amuse  you.” 

The  “mob”  of  Whitechapel  was  not  represented  on 
Tuesday,  but  I  suppose  the  proportion  of  them  who  have 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  enjoyment  of  painting  does 
not  differ  greatly  from  the  proportion  in  other  classes  ; 
it  may  be  somewhat  higher,  perhaps,  than  that  among 
our  picked  intellects,  say  our  Front  Bench  politicians;  it 


could  hardly  be  lower.  Fortunately  for  such  visitors  the 
promoters  of  the  exhibition  at  Whitechapel  have  cast  a 
wide  net,  and  brought  in  some  spoil.  In  the  top  gallery, 
which  is  less  stridently  coloured  than  the  lower,  most 
of  the  good  things  are  to  be  found.  I  will  not  dwelt 
upon  living  painters  or  the  examples  of  older  masters, 
but  advertise  my  readers  of  a  curious  collection  of  the 
Preraphaelites.  Millais’  Carpenter' s  Shop  is  not  a 
picture  to  be  missed  when  it  is  to  be  seen,  however 
often  it  has  been  seen  before.  Never  surely  was  a 
scene  rendered  more  absolutely  at  home  than  this,  less 
scenically  or  rhetorically — the  people  are  all  as  of  one 
house  who  have  looked  at  one  another  a  thousand 
times — the  grandmother’s  face  and  gesture  are  perhaps 
the  most  full  of  this  life — and  yet  their  pause  and  look  is 
full  of  a  gravity  that  goes  beyond  the  moment.  And 
all  this  is  rendered  with  an  acuteness  of  delineation 
unexampled  since  Van  Eyck  and  Diirer.  Millais,  the 
boy,  had  this  strange  snatch  of  imaginative  power  yet 
became  a  British  sporting  baronet  and  supplement- 
manufacturer.  His  companion,  the  faithful  servant  who 
deserved  the  vision,  toiled  on  to  a  much  weaker  and 
more  theatrical  version  of  this  idea,  in  the  Shadow  of  the 
Cross 

Madox  Brown  is  here  in  his  whole  range.  A  curious 
fragment,  a  head  entitled  The  Dean  of  Lincoln,  shows 
what  a  vigorous  forthright  modeller  he  had  it  in  him  to 
be.  His  portrait  of  himself  in  his  garden  shows  the 
silly  aesthetic  disguise  he  took  on  from  the  Preraphaelites  ; 
and  the  Take  your  Son ,  Sir  is  one  of  the  oddest,  most 
fascinating  fragments  possible.  The  framework  is  Pre- 
raphaelite,  the  design  of  the  mother  and  child,  the 
round  mirror  taking  her  head  like  a  halo,  £he  intense 
still-life  of  the  cot — but  the  character  of  the  figures  is 
pure  Madox  Brown,  a  fierce  grotesque.  The  fixed 
grimace  of  the  mother,  the  figure-of-fun  of  the  father 
reflected  in  the  mirror  and  the  queer  little  infant  itself 
take  on  a  matchless  vividness  set  out  in  this  rigorous 
devout  manner  against  the  stars  of  the  wall  paper. 

Here  also  is  Mr.  Watts’  first  portrait,  painted  at 
Florence  in  1854.  It  has  a  certain  shakiness  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  root  of  future  troubles,  for  some  later 
heads  were  to  carry  a  load  of  ambition  in  the  matter  of 
paint  too  heavy  for  their  constitution.  It  is  a  pity  to 
show  such  poor  examples  as  the  Claude  Montefiore. 
Rossetti,  Arthur  Hughes,  Burne  Jones,  Dyce,  all  are 
here,  but  fell  upon  a  mind  exhausted  by  the  eloquence- 
down  below. 

At  Mr.  Van  Wisselingh’s  is  a  collection  of  drawings, 
pastels,  lithographs  and  woodcuts  by  Charles  Shannon. 
Among  them  are  some  of  the  old  lithograph  subjects 
coloured  in  gouache  and  pastel  with  charming  effect. 
The  lady  with  the  cats  and  th z  Bath-time  are  very  happy 
examples  of  design  in  gesture  and  colour.  The  whole 
collection  moreover  is  mounted,  framed,  and  hung  with 
careful  daintiness.  The  series  of  woodcuts,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  is  displayed  with  great  cunning  in  the  choice 
of  coloured  ink  and  mounts. 

A  remarkable  picture  is  being  shown  by  Messrs. 
Forbes  &  Paterson  at  5  Old  Bond  Street,  a  Christ  with 
Martha  and  Mary  bearing  the  signature  of  Jan  Ver 
Meer.  Only  one  picture  among  those  assigned  to 
Ver  Meer  of  Delft,  the  Courtesan  at  Dresden,  is  com¬ 
parable  with  it  in  scale  and  character.  That  picture 
has  the  same  signature  and  is  dated  1656.  To  fit  these 
into  Ver  Meer’s  CEuvre  we  must  suppose  them  early 
works,  painted  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  Fabritius,. 
before  Ver  Meer  had  fixed  the  style  of  the  “  Conversa¬ 
tions,”  by  which  we  know  him.  This  makes  an  odd 
progression,  but  there  is  something  comparable  in  the 
career  of  Metsu,  who  seems  to  have  begun  with 
Rembrandtesque  pictures  before  falling  into  line  with 
Terburg  and  Ver  Meer.  The  other  possibility  is  that 
the  author  of  both  this  and  the  Dresden  picture  should 
be  Jan  Ver  Meer  who  settled  in  Utrecht  after  studying" 
in  Italy.  I  suggest  his  possible  claim  without  pro¬ 
nouncing  upon  it,  having  never  examined  the  one  or 
two  pictures  that  still  claim  to  be  his.  If  he  were 
the  author  of  this  newly  discovered  picture,  we 
should  have  to  add  another  master  to  the  list  of 
the  Dutch  seventeenth  century.  It  is  one  of  the 
common  ironies  of  history  that  of  the  Utrecht  Ver  Meer 
whose  paintings  are  so  little  known,  we  have  the  life  in 
considerable  detail.  Of  the  now  famous  Delft  painter 
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almost  the  only  scrap  of  report  is  preserved  in  a  French 
traveller’s  journal.  This  was  a  certain  Balthasar  de 
Monconys,  who  went  about  Europe  comparing  notes 
with  the  scientific  men  of  the  day.  Thus  in  England  he 
had  conversations  with  Boyle  and  Christopher  Wren, 
whom  he  found  one  of  the  frankest  of  them  all.  He 
called  on  painters  too,  apparently  in  the  hope  of  getting 
chemical  secrets  from  them.  At  Delft  he  called  on 
Ver  Meer,  who  had  nothing  to  show  him,  but  afterwards 
he  saw  a  picture  by  him  at  a  baker’s  and  thought  it 
high  priced  for  a  single  figure.  This  page  of  a  casual, 
indifferent  visitor’s  diary  is  Ver  Meer’s  most  vivid 
appearance  in  history.  D.  S.  M. 


MR.  BOURCHIER  ANALYSED. 

EVOUT  study  of  human  character  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  one  man  is  identically  the  same 
as  another.  Every  tendency  produces  in  its  owner  a 
proportionate  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Analyse  his  soul,  and  you  will  find  nothing  that  is  not 
cancelled  by  something  else.  One  man  has  no  tenden¬ 
cies  at  all,  is  null  in  the  first  analysis.  Another — and 
he  is  more  common — has  some  very  strong  and  obvious 
tendency,  thus  duping  the  superficial  observer  into  the 
belief  that  this  is  the  key-note  and  pivot  of  him,  and 
that  he  is  a  definite,  peculiar  person  in  virtue  of  it ; 
whereas,  really,  there  is  an  inevitable  reaction  that 
makes  it  (and  with  it  him)  nought.  In  some  cases 
you  will  find  the  two  tendencies  alternating  in 
lengthy  “bouts” — supplementing,  but  (like  Box  and 
Cox)  never  stumbling  across,  each  other.  Usually, 
however,  the  two  tendencies  synchronise,  one  of 
them  showing  itself  in  one  part  of  its  owner’s  life, 
the  other  in  another.  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Bourchier.  How  would  he  by  the  superficial  observer 
be  summed  up?  As  “breezy,”  of  course.  And  very 
breezy  he  is,  as  an  actor.  Now  what  is  the  reverse 
of  breeziness?  Morbidness.  Then  be  sure  that  Mr. 
Bourchier  is  as  morbid  as  he  is  breezy.  As  he  is  always 
acting  and  so,  demonstrably,  is  being  breezy  every 
night  of  his  life  (except  Sunday)  for  two  or  three  hours, 
it  follows  that  his  morbidness  must  occupy  two  or  three 
of  the  remaining  hours  in  every  week-day.  Fatigue, 
supper,  sleep,  probably  prevent  him  from  being  morbid 
before  he  rises  in  the  morning.  Now,  a  few  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  prove,  except  by 
such  circumstantial  evidence  as  I  have  given,  that 
Mr.  Bourchier  is  ever  morbid  ;  still  more  impossible  to 
determine  what  part  of  his  days  is  especially  overcast. 
Of  Mr.  Bourchier,  except  as  an  actor,  one  knew  (or,  at 
least,  would  have  had  to  pretend  to  know)  nothing 
at  all.  Only  on  the  stage  was  he  a  public  character. 
But  now  he  is  an  actor-manager.  He  is  a  purveyor, 
as  well  as  an  interpreter,  of  plays.  This  is  an  arduous 
business,  which  means  busy  mornings.  Thus  by  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Bourchier  as  manager,  by  the  quality  of 
the  plays  favoured  by  him,  we  can  see  what  his 
morning  mood  is.  Does  he  produce  bright,  strong, 
fresh,  astringent  work?  To  “Peril”  at  the  Garrick 
were  such  epithets  applicable?  Was  that  a  play 
which  could  have  been  accepted  for  production 
by  any  man  whose  vitality  was  not  at  zero? 
Mr.  Bourchier’s  undertaking  of  it  was  a  clear  sign 
of  despondency,  of  despair.  “There  are  no  plays 
written  now,”  he  must  have  groaned.  “The  art  of 
dramaturgy  is  a  lost  art.  All  is  darkness.  Muffle  me 
in  my  cloak,  give  me  my  spade  and  lantern.  ’Tis  a 
starless  night,  and  I  would  tain  prowl  among  the  tomb¬ 
stones.  The  owls  and  the  bats  and  the  quivering 
cypresses  will  suit  well  my  grim  humour.  And  maybe, 
with  luck,  I  shall  disinter  some  poor  bones  that  the 
public  would  like  to  see  articulated.  A  ghoul’s  emprise  ! 
yet  I  am  strangely  eager  for  it.  Listen  to  the  wind,  and 
expect  me  when  you  see  me.”  So  he  stole  forth,  and 
“Peril  was  subsequently  jigged  before  our  eyes.  But 
that  was  not  enough  for  him.  It  might  have  satisfied 
the  reaction  of  an  ordinarily  breezy  man.  But  Mr. 
Bourchier  is  so  extraordinarily  breezy  that  he  must 
needs  creep  back  to  the  graveyard,  and  shovel  up 
another  set  of  bones,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Criterion. 
“  Peril  ”  at  the  Garrick,  at  the  Criterion  “  Mamma  :  ” 
such  is  the  horrid  consequence  of  our  carelessness  in 
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leaving  two  theatres  under  the  control  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  breezy  actor. 

With  “Peril”  I  dealt  so  lately  that  I  may  spare 
you  a  detailed  consideration  of  “  Mamma.”  The 
two  things  are  on  all  fours  with  each  other.  Both 
were  adapted  some  years  ago  from  the  French — a 
number  of  years  sufficient  to  have  robbed  them  of  any 
vitality  that  may  not  have  been  dried  out  of  them  in 
the  actual  process  of  transplantation.  “Peril”  is  a 
dull  and  offensive  comedy.  “  Mamma  ”  is  a  dull  and 
inoffensive  farce.  That  is  the  only  detectable  difference 
between  the  two  things.  As  I  am  not  so  utterly 
unblest  with  sense  of  humour  that  I  can  be  amused 
by  the  situations  and  jests  of  farce  which  is  even  of 
the  contemporary  English  kind,  I  will  not  base  my 
declaration  that  this  aged  French  farce  is  as  dead  as  a 
door-nail  on  my  own  failure  to  be  amused  by  it.  Having 
no  standard  of  my  own,  I  cannot  distinguish  between 
farces  that  are  good  and  bad  of  their  kind.  I  can 
but  evaluate  the  opinion  of  the  public.  So  my  con¬ 
demnation  of  “Mamma”  must  be  derived  from 
the  behaviour  of  the  audience  on  the  first  night — 
from  the  hollow  laughs  evoked  by  the  mimes,  and 
the  hollow  silence  that  fell  almost  immediately  after 
the  curtain.  Of  the  performance,  too,  I  have 
little  to  say.  Mrs.  Calvert,  in  the  principal  part, 
which  demanded  rowdy  accentuation,  went  quietly  and 
solemnly  through  her  mannerisms,  and  did  not  enliven 
me.  Mr.  Giddens  wagged  along  in  what  I  take  to  be 
the  duly  imbecile  manner,  and  Miss  Ethel  Matthews  did 
nothing  in  particular  rather  better  than  it  could  have 
been  done  by  a  mechanical  doll.  There  was  a  debutante , 
Miss  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson,  who  seemed  very 
lively  and  intelligent.  I  hope  to  see  her  again,  in 
happier  circumstances.  Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier  was  as 
breezy  as  ever.  It  is  delightful  to  see  such  breeziness 
on  the  stage,  but  when  I  think  of  the  price  he  has  to 
pay  for  it — the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  it — I  wish 
Nature  had  withheld  it  from  him,  or  that  Fate  had  not 
cast  him  into  management.  However,  Nature  is  inex¬ 
orable,  and  so  is  Fate.  We  cannot  alter  their  decrees. 
At  the  same  time,  we  can  mitigate  the  effects  of  them. 
Though  a  breezy  actor-manager  is  a  grave  danger,  and 
difficult  to  deal  with,  the  resources  of  civilisation  are  not 
exhausted.  We  have  a  Censor.  And  why  should  not 
we  bless  this  official  with  a  raison  d'etre  by  empowering 
him  to  arrest  the  breezy  actor-manager  in  his  pro¬ 
pensity  to  exhume  old  bones?  To  open  a  tomb 
that  contains  human  remains  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world.  You  may  win  over  the 
next  of  kin,  and  the  Home  Office  itself ;  but  the 
Cemetery  Authorities,  or  the  Consistory  Court,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  the  sort,  will  surely  crop  up  to  foil  you.  That 
spirited  lady  who  lately  sought  access  to  a  ducal  vault 
was  backed  up  by  the  sympathy  of  a  whole  public 
athirst  for  sensation.  Almost  everyone  wished  the 
matter  to  be  sifted  thoroughly  and  at  once.  Yet  the 
lady  availed  nothing.  The  more  she  tried,  the  further 
was  she  bandied  away  from  the  goal.  Does  the  public 
sympathise  with  the  breezy  actor-manager  on  his 
lugubrious  excursions  ?  Does  anyone  wish  him  to 
exhume  these  skeletons  of  decently-buried  plays  ? 
No  one.  And  yet  there  is  no  power  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.  The  only  party  he  need  consult  is  the 
owner  of  the  grave,  who — be  he  Mr.  Grundy,  or  Mr. 
Scott,  or  any  other — always  seems  to  assent  with 
alacrity.  In  the  interest  of  dramatic  art,  a  strong 
prohibitive  power  should  be  created.  Things  should 
be  made  as  difficult  for  Mr.  Bourchier  as  for  Mrs. 
Druce.  Max. 


OLD  MUSIC,  AND  OLDER. 

Y  most  sincere  apologies  are  due  to  Mr.  F.  H. 
Co  wen,  whose  new  orchestral  overture,  “The 
Butterfly’s  Ball,”  was  given  at  Mr.  Newman’s  last 
concert.  As  I  have  remarked  before,  some  of  my 
brethren  have  an  astonishing  power  of  being  in  two 
places  at  once ;  and  some  of  them  flit  ’twixt  hall  and 
hall  like  brilliant  meteors.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  sit 
in  S.  James’s  Hall  and  Queen’s  at  the  same  moment  ; 
and  as  for  rushing  from  one  to  another,  hunting  down 
artists  as  a  policeman  hunts  a  burglar  who  has  no  gun, 
it  is  not  my  metier.  If  this  “  Butterfly’s  Ball  ”  happens 
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to  be  given  again  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  hear 
it ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  cannot  bring  against  myself 
the  reproach  that  perhaps  I  have  missed  some 
mighty  masterpiece.  This  last  concert  of  Messrs. 
Newman  and  Wood  was  interesting  more  on  account 
of  the  ancient  items  in  the  programme  than  because  of 
the  novelties.  Mr.  Busoni  played  the  Concert-piece  of 
Weber;  and  the  Jupiter  symphony  of  Mozart  and  the 
Verwandlungs  Musik  from  “  Parsifal”  were  also  given. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  which  sounded  the  most  old- 
fashioned.  On  the  whole,  I  think,  the  Weber  piece. 
Weber  was  a  man  of  immense  genius  and  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  his  music  may  be  trusted  to  remain  for  ever 
young.  But  this  shallow  concert-piece,  with  the  quite 
unnecessary  orchestra,  is  not  in  that  portion.  It  must 
have  sounded  ancient  half  a  century  ago.  That  amiable 
mediocrity,  the  late  Sir  Julius  Benedict,  one  of  those 
foreigners  who  have  been  the  curse  of  English  music 
and  of  all  music  in  England,  left  a  programme  for  the 
thing ;  and  assuming  it  to  be  correctly  reported  it 
shows  how  barren  a  really  poetical  musician  could 
be  at  moments.  There  is  not  a  sincere  phrase  in 
the  music  :  the  first  part  is  commonplace  melodrama  ; 
and  the  march  is  nearly  bad  enough  to  be  played 
at  funerals  and  public  functions.  Above  all,  it  is 
musty.  Weber  knew  full  well  how  to  communicate 
to  us  the  breath  of  the  forest  in  his  music  ;  in  “  Oberon  ” 
and  “  Euryanthe  ”  he  wrote  melody  upon  melody  odorous 
as  fresh-blown  flowers  ;  but  in  this  instance  the  inspira¬ 
tion  failed  him,  and  the  famous  concert-piece  remains 
decrepit,  out-at-elbows,  a  forlorn  reminiscence  of  the 
Georgian  era  in  art.  And  Wagner— can  it  be  said 
that  he  too  is  ageing?  “Lohengrin”  remains  fresh, 
and  “The  Ring”  and  the  “Master-singers  of  Nurem¬ 
berg  ”  and  “Tristan” — but  what  of  “  Parsifal  ”  ?  A 
lot  of  the  music  is  supremely  beautiful  ;  some  of  it  is 
youthful,  perhaps  because  it  was  composed  in  his 
younger  days  ;  but  there  are  many  passages  in  it 
that  already  show  what  ravages  time  can  commit 
when  it  is  given  a  chance.  There  is  nothing  finer  in 
music  than  some  of  this  Verwandlungs  Musik  ;  there 
is  nothing  drier,  more  tedious,  more  stale,  than  some 
of  it.  Even  at  Bayreuth,  where  I  heard  it  exquisitely 
rendered  under  the  late  Anton  Seidl,  I  felt  some 
of  it  to  be  forced  ;  and  in  Queen’s  Hall,  where  it 
was  also  exquisitely  rendered,  the  absence  of  scenery 
and  all  excuse  for  certain  pages  made  it  sound 
drier  and  more  forced  than  ever.  And  finally  Mozart 
— did  that  divine  master  write  anything  which  can 
possibly  grow  old  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  wrote 
much  that  is  already  old  :  most  of  the  symphonies, 
some  of  the  piano  pieces,  the  masses,  and  alas  !  part  of 
the  celebrated  Jupiter  symphony.  You  may  depend 
on  it,  anything  that  was  considered  especially  fine 
during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  must  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  Bach,  for  instance,  wrote 
many  hundreds  of  noble  works,  but  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century  singled  out  for  especial  admiration  a  trivial 
organ-fugue  in  D  minor  and  called  it  “The  Giant.” 
And  so  with  Mozart  :  he  wrote  some  fine  symphonies, 
one  of  them,  the  G  minor,  being  the  most  perfect  work 
of  its  kind  ever  composed  ;  but  I  think  it  was  old 
Cramer  who  nicknamed  that  in  C  the  “Jupiter.”  The 
truth  is  that  regarded  as  a  complete  art-work  the  C stands 
nowhere  near  the  G  minor.  The  last  movement  is  gor¬ 
geous  ;  the  minuet  and  trio  are  wondrously  tender  ;  but 
the  first  allegro  contains  a  good  deal  of  Mozart’s  dullest 
padding  and  the  slow  movement  has — for  Mozart — a 
quite  commonplace  theme  and  lacks  the  ethereal  quality 
of  the  corresponding  movement  in  the  G  minor.  Mr. 
Wood  and  his  men  played  it  beautifully,  but  they  could 
not  hide  the  fact  that  the  bloom  was  off  too,  too  many 
of  the  melodies — notably  those  of  the  slow  movement  and 
that  chattering  thing  in  the  first  movement.  Of  course 
the  finale  will  stand  until  the  end  of  time  not  only  as  a 
marvellous  technical  feat  but  by  reason  of  its  exuberant 
energy  and  its  sheer  loveliness.  But  parts  of  the 
symphony  almost  incline  one  to  agree  with  that  sapient 
and  ever-to-be-remembered  critic  who  found  “  Don 
Giovanni,”  the  most  virile  of  operas,  “a  little  passe 
now.” 

What  have  I  written  ?  Is  it  I  who  am  growing  old 
and  am  become  “a  little  passe  now”?  Am  I  blase ? 
One  cannot  tell.  Even  a  critic  like  myself,  with  an 


astounding  “  record  ”  of  concerts  he  has  stayed  away 
from,  gets  bored  and  weary  after  a  while.  But 
last  Tuesday  I  went  to  the  second  of  Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s  Lent  series  of  concerts  (the  third  and  last 
will  come  off  on  26  March,  at  85  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square)  and  there  I  found  everything  fresh, 
dewy  and  fair.  The  old  music  had  seemed  stale  ;  the 
older  music  was  younger  than  ever.  And  this  is  no 
paradox.  We  are  far  nearer  in  spirit  to  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Charleses  than  we  are  to  the 
eighteenth  century  and  the  tiresome  Georges.  In  the 
older  time  it  was  possible  for  men  to  live  carelessly,  to 
go  through  life  with  a  stout  heart,  worrying  little  about 
the  fate  of  their  bodies  in  this  world  or  of  their  souls  in 
the  next.  Out  of  that  time,  in  France,  Italy  and  Eng¬ 
land  sprang  a  great  mass  of  noble  music.  Eater,  came 
the  formal  age,  the  age  of  care  for  small  things,  the 
age  in  which  joy  was  forgotten  and  our  present  art  of 
prose-writing  invented — in  short  the  most  deplorable 
age  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  modern  world — which  is  to  say  Europe — should 
pass  through  that  stage  ;  to  the  end  that  I  and  other 
writers  should  scribble  more  or  less  grammatically 
and  with  more  or  less  facility  to-day  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  young 
men  who  might  have  written  genuine  poetry  should 
waste  their  talent  on  dreary  couplets ;  and  (in 
music)  to  the  end  that  a  Wagner  might  come  along 
and  write  with  absolute  freedom,  yet  with  absolute 
mastery,  it  was  necessary  that  music  should  pass 
through  a  period  when  abstract  form  was  much  thought 
of,  when  themes  that  would  “work”  contrapuntally 
should  be  more  thought  of  than  richly-expressive 
melody  and  harmony.  Out  of  that  period  came  Mozart 
and  Weber  ;  and  even  our  tremendous  Richard  shows 
sometimes— as  in  the  barren  parts  of  the  Verwandlungs 
Musik — that  he  was  born  so  far  back  as  1813  and  might 
easily  have  known  Mozart  had  not  Mozart  died  at  the 
ridiculously  early  age  of  thirty-seven.  Ever  since  the 
age  of  formalism  came  in — since  formalism  invaded 
and  almost  overwhelmed  literature,  painting,  as  well  as 
music — music  has  shown  signs  of  being  formally  con¬ 
structed.  The  earlier  men  let  their  compositions  grow 
as  wild  flowers  grow  ;  but — to  speak  roughly — with 
and  after  Handel  and  Bach  formalism  prevailed. 
Whenever  we  find  Mozart,  or  Weber,  or  Wagner 
dull  and  old-fashioned,  we  find  also  that  they  have 
been  thinking  more  of  the  form  than  of  the  con¬ 
tent  of  their  music.  It  was  not  often  that  Richard 
worried  himself  about  form  ;  but  when  he  did — as  he 
did  in  “  Parsifal  ’’—the  result  is  that  the  breath  of  life 
departed  out  of  his  music  which  has  swiftly  been  out¬ 
moded.  The  same  is  true  of  Mozart  and  of  Weber. 
But  the  old  composers  of  the  seventeenth  and  early 
eighteenth  century  wasted  no  time  in  this  way.  Even 
Corelli’s  variations  on  “La  Follia”  remain  full  ot 
charm  ;  they  are  not,  like  so  much  of  Handel  and 
a  great  deal  of  Mozart,  overlaid  with  dust  :  they 
are  like  fresh  flowers  with  the  dew  still  on  them.  As 
I  heard  piece  after  piece  at  the  Dolmetsch  concert  the 
other  night  I  nearly  desired  to  apply  bad  language  to 
the  eighteenth  century  and  its  formalism.  Yet  after  all, 
if  formalism  did  blast  some  possibly  fine  talents,  it  led 
to  Wagner  and  all  the  freedom  that  music  enjoys  now  ; 
wherefore  we  may  let  it  go  with  a  warning  never  to 
show  itself  outside  our  music  schools.  It  produced 
Handel,  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  Wagner  ;  and  if 
we  want  the  naive  and  beautiful  music  of  the  earlier 
days,  the  saner,  cooler,  more  perfectly  lovely  music,  we 
can  always  go  to  Mr.  Dolmetsch  to  hear  it. 

J.  F.  R. 


ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE. 

VER  since  its  formation  in  1824  the  Alliance 
Assurance  Company  has  had  among  its  presidents 
and  directors  representatives  of  many  of  the  greatest 
financial  and  business  houses  in  the  City  of  London. 
This  fact  has  been  a  practical  guarantee  that  the  work 
of  the  Company  would  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  best  principles  prevalent  from  time  to  time  among 
first-class  insurance  offices  ;  and  especially  that  its 
investments  would  be  managed  with  exceptional  skill. 

The  report  for  the  year  1900,  which  has  just  been 
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published,  shows  that  its  affairs  are  being-  conducted 
in  the  most  satisfactory  way,  and  with  conspicuous 
success.  The  new  business  of  the  life  department  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  in  some  previous  years,  but  this  is 
a  matter  which  has  practically  no  prejudicial  effect  upon 
the  existing  policy-holders  of  the  Company,  and  is  due 
to  the  public  having  had  less  money  than  usual  to 
spend  upon  life  assurance.  The  expenditure  of  the 
Alliance  is  limited  to  io  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income, 
and  even  when  we  add  to  this  amount  the  percentage 
of  the  premiums  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  dividends 
to  shareholders,  the  expense  ratio  works  out  at  a  very 
low  rate,  and  leaves  a  substantial  difference  between 
the  expenditure  provided  for  and  the  expenditure  in¬ 
curred  as  a  source  of  surplus.  A  further  substantial 
contribution  to  profits  is  derived  from  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  upon  the  funds  being  about  15^.  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the 
liabilities. 

Unlike  many  companies  having  their  origin  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  remote  past  the  practice  of  the  Company  in 
dealing  with  its  policy-holders  is  characterised  by 
the  liberality  which  the  best  offices  now  recognise 
as  just  and  fair.  The  surrender  values  are  cal¬ 
culated  on  a  liberal  basis  ;  the  non-forfeiture  con¬ 
ditions  make  any  heavy  loss  by  the  lapsing  of  a 
policy  almost  impossible,  and  in  regard  to  endowment 
assurances,  under  which  the  Alliance  gives  exception¬ 
ally  good  results,  the  Company  adopts  three  practices 
which  we  have  frequently  advocated  in  these  columns. 
The  number  of  annual  premiums  payable  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  age  at  entry  from  the  age  at  maturity, 
thus  avoiding  the  one  extra  premium  which  a  few  com¬ 
panies  charge  ;  the  policies  mature  on  the  anniversary 
of  issue,  thus  securing  payment  at  an  earlier  date  than 
were  the  claim  not  paid  till  the  birthday  of  the 
assured ;  and  the  interim  bonuses  on  endowment 
assurances,  which  mature  by  survivance  between  one 
declaration  of  bonus  and  the  next,  are  paid  at  the 
full  valuation  rate,  instead  of  at  the  reduced  rate  which 
most  companies,  unfairly  in  our  judgment,  make  a 
practice  of  paying. 

At  the  beginning  of  1894  the  Company  adopted  fresh 
rates  of  premiums,  and  altered  its  system  of  bonus 
distribution,  adopting  the  fair  and  intelligible  basis  of 
a  uniform  reversionary  addition  on  sums  assured  and 
previous  bonuses.  It  is  a  commonplace  remark  that  in 
recent  years,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest  earned  and  other  causes,  the  bonuses  on  par¬ 
ticipating  life  policies  have  been  less  than  formerly.  A 
comparison  of  recent  results  with  earlier  results  shows 
that  the  Alliance  has  been  able  to  avoid  this  reduction, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  recently  issued  policies  will 
receive  more,  rather  than  less,  than  policies  issued 
several  years  ago  at  a  similar  premium. 

The  advantages  to  assurers  of  taking  life  policies  in 
the  Alliance  are  more  conspicuous  than  the  advantages 
to  insurers  against  loss  by  fire.  The  best  fire  offices  all 
charge  the  same  rates  for  similar  risks,  and  the  question 
of  bonuses  scarcely  calls  for  consideration  ;  but  to  the 
shareholders  of  the  Alliance  the  fire  department  is  an 
important  and  a  successful  source  of  revenue,  while  of 
course  to  insurers  the  security  offered  by  such  a 
company  is  an  attractive  feature.  For  the  last  seven 
years  the  fire  losses  have  averaged  52  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  commission  and  expenses 
35  Per  cent.,  showing  a  net  profit  from  the  fire 
business  of  13  per  cent,  of  the  premium  income,  in 
addition  to  interest  upon  the  funds.  The  year  1900 
was  not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  this  average  result, 
since  the  losses  amounted  to  54  per  cent,  of  the  pre¬ 
miums,  and  the  commission  and  expenses  to  35  per 
cent.,  leaving  a  trading  profit  of  11  per  cent,  of  the 
fire  premiums.  It  is  generally  recognised,  however, 
that  last  year  was  a  bad  one  for  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  and  when  the  reports  of  other  offices  appear  it 
will  probably  be  found  that  the  figures  of  the  Alliance 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  other  companies 
transacting  fire  insurance  business  over  as  wide  an  area. 

Past  experience  leads  the  policy-holders  and  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Alliance  to  expect  much  from  the  directors 
and  managers  of  the  Company,  and  a  study  of  the  report 
for  1900  will  show  them  that  their  high  expectations 
have  been  well  realised 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLISH  IMMIGRATION  INTO  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  9  March,  1901. 

Sir, — The  first-hand  experience  of  Capt.  W.  Godsal 
given  in  the  Review  for  the  9th  inst.  shows  that  the 
success  of  the  South  African  settlements  in  the  Cape 
Eastern  Province  depended  on  the  farming  and  land¬ 
settling  instincts  possessed  by  those,  whether  of  the 
landlord  or  tenant-farmer  class,  who  were  induced  to  go 
to  the  colony  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago.  These  instincts 
he  maintains  the  bulk  of  Englishmen  have  lost  to-day, 
so  that  they  are  no  longer  attracted  to  landed  pursuits  by 
habit,  taste,  and  pride.  It  is  probably  quite  true  that 
in  this  country  farming  instincts  have  been  widely  lost, 
only  how  long  this  state  of  things  will  last  without 
reversal  by  a  signal  catastrophe  of  some  kind  remains 
to  be  seen.  It  could  not  have  come  about  but  for  the 
enormous  stores  of  mineral  wealth  here  and  in 
America,  which  provide  from  underground  the 
subsistence  that,  in  Denmark  for  instance,  is 
only  to  be  derived  from  the  surface  soil.  In 
treating  the  question  Captain  Godsal  uses  the  term 
“extensive”  cultivation  in  describing  the  mode  of 
farming  practised  by  the  Dutch  colonists,  and  which 
in  the  Transvaal  requires  6,000  acres  for  the  support  of 
one  family — the  prime  cause,  when  reasoned  out,  at  the 
root  of  the  present  war.  The  opposite  of  it  is  “  inten¬ 
sive  ”  farming  as  understood  colonially,  against  which 
both  English  and  Dutch  instincts  rebel  as  it  can  only 
be  followed  profitably  by  Italian  or  Chinese  small 
cultivators.  But  obviously  as  long  as  agriculture  is 
looked  at  as  merely  a  matter  of  instinct,  and  with  pro¬ 
duce  at  current  prices,  while  extensive  or  squatter 
cultivation  is  politically  impossible  to  continue,  intensive 
farming  as  the  art  is  locally  understood  in  South 
Africa  will  not  provide  a  respectable  livelihood  for  our 
educated  classes.  Farming  in  the  British  Isles,  and 
even  in  temperate  colonies  like  Canada,  is  not  after 
all  so  dependent  on  instinct  as  upon  training  and 
capital.  No  one  can  farm  any  extent  of  land  without, 
in  addition  to  skill  acquired  early  in  life,  an  adequate 
amount  of  capital.  Otherwise  he  becomes  simply  an 
agricultural  labourer,  who  in  this  country  from  the  nature 
of  the  work  and  its  low  remuneration  cannot  very  easily 
rise  beyond  wage-earning  through  agriculture  alone. 
Therefore,  as  Captain  Godsal  points  out,  the  educated 
class  can  only  settle  in  a  body  in  existing  circum¬ 
stances  at  the  Cape  by  shedding  off  their  tastes  of 
civilised  life  and  social  leanings.  This  means  in  short 
that  on  a  few  hundred  acres,  supposing  a  moderate 
capital  just  enough  to  start  with,  the  time-honoured 
processes  of  tillage  will  not  yield  an  income  enough  to 
secure  the  leisure  and  comforts  that  are  to  be  had  by 
following  occupations  in  the  towns,  which  by  the  way 
are  directly  or  indirectly  sustained  not  by  agriculture 
but  by  mineral  wealth.  Unless  there  are  means  of 
irrigation  provided  in  the  first  instance  by  the  State  it  is 
idle  to  suppose  that  small  farms  can  be  made  productive 
enough,  and  irrigation,  facilities  for  which  must 
obviously  precede  settlement,  is  full  of  problems  needing 
investigation.  It  is  for  those  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  science  of  agriculture  to  say  whether  a 
South  African  farm  of  from  250  to  500  acres  can  with 
irrigation  and  modern  labour-saving  machinery  ever  be 
so  worked  as  to  yield  an  income  enabling  farmers  to 
lead  a  civilised  life.  If  not,  any  immigration  scheme 
must  fail  of  its  object,  because  no  one  can  expect  un¬ 
trained  members  of  the  soldier  class  recruited  from  the 
towns  to  hold  their  heads  above  water  on  the  waste 
lands  of  a  colony.  Most  people  will  allow  that  our 
English  Public  School  and  University  systems  of 
education  do  not  pretend  to  qualify  for  earning  a 
living  from  the  land.  On  the  contrary  they  are 
intended  for  those  who  either  are  independent,  or 
purpose  entering  the  town  professions.  There  are 
certainly  a  few  first-rate  agricultural  colleges,  but 
none  of  their  professors  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
show  how  agriculture  can  be  made  to  pay  as  well  as 
manufactures  or  commerce,  though  some  far-seeing 
authorities,  like  the  late  Alderman  Mechi,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Cotton,  have  considered  this  only  an  affair 
of  science  and  perseverance.  For  the  colonies  the 
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training  they  are  able  to  give  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
because  the  climate  is  so  different  as  well  as  the 
flora  and  fauna.  “  How,”  said  a  young  West  Canada 
ranch-holder  to  the  writer,  “  can  a  fellow  learn  how 
to  drive  prairie  cattle  by  practising  on  tame  stock  in 
England?  ” — “or  to  round  up,  with  one  side  of  their 
face  frozen,  in  a  region  where  lots  are  drawn  in  the 
tent  before  getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morning  who  is  to 
light  the  stove  ?  ”  A  South  African  apprenticeship 
would  evidently  not  be  so  severe  as  this  though 
equally  indispensable  to  success.  Still  the  grounding 
of  an  agricultural  training  in  scientific  principles  could 
be  made  such  even  here  that  a  student  emigrating 
would  be  in  a  very  different  position  from  one  who 
was  out  of  sympathy  with  the  practical  work  of  a  farm, 
and  useless  away  from  a  desk.  There  would  be  only 
the  palpable  necessity  after  arrival  of  accommodating 
familiar  processes  to  novel  conditions.  But  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  agricultural 
education  necessary  to  fit  an  immigrant  to  take  up 
South  African  land  should  be  given  in  the  colony 
itself.  So  that  the  essential  preliminary  to  effective 
settlement  of  any  numbers  is  the  establishment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  experimental  farms  and  colleges 
on  the  model  of  those  in  Queensland,  and  also  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  irrigation  in  accord  with  the 
features  of  the  different  parts  of  the  colony,  and  plant 
physics.  Irrigation  nearly  everywhere  at  present  is  in 
the  empirical  stage  with  nothing  certain  or  scientific 
about  it,  except  its  hydraulics.  In  subtropical  South 
Africa,  with  its  millions  of  native  inhabitants  and  power 
of  suiting  as  well  as  attracting  any  number  of  labourers 
from  Asia  who  may  be  required,  it  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  educated  class  farming  land  will  be  able 
to  rely  on  white  manual  labour  for  cultivation  of  the 
soil.  To  some  extent  machinery  will  so  lighten  it  that 
whites  will  readily  do  much  more  than  is  now  the  case, 
and  have,  as  they  must,  an  opportunity  of  saving 
money  and  rising  to  independence.  Where  the  produce 
is  valuable,  as  tea,  coffee,  indiarubber,  and  other 
special  crops,  there  is  no  difficulty,  and  as  planters  and 
managers  educated  men  find  a  very  remunerative  profes¬ 
sion  in  agriculture  carried  on  by  employing  native  races. 
It  is  only  when  common  grains,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
come  to  be  grown  under  the  depression  of  returns  we 
owe  to  a  deficiency  in  applied  science,  and  of  prices  due 
to  mineral  competition,  that  education  seems  thrown 
away  and  instinct  everything.  Our  farming  societies 
and  professors  of  agriculture  have  a  great  responsi¬ 
bility,  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  science  is  equal  to  the 
task,  and  farms  of  moderate  acreage  at  the  Cape  can 
be  made  to  yield  a  decent  income  by  new  methods, 
there  will  be  an  opening  for  settlement  of  the  large 
numbers  of  the  educated  youth  of  this  country,  and  in 
the  long  run  of  both  sexes,  who  are  in  such  pressing 
want  of  occupation.  Till  this  is  proved  and  the 
colonial  administration  establishes  an  organisation  to 
receive  and  settle  approved  immigrants,  while  a  few 
who  are  endowed  with  capital  and  special  qualifications 
may  succeed,  the  greater  number  will  simply  be  warned 
off,  and  have  to  crowd  other  less  wholesome  and  some 
positively  abnormal  lines  of  life.  A.  T.  F. 


ANGLING  FOR  SMALL  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

47  Ridgmount  Gardens,  W.C. 

Sir,- — I  saw  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  your 
correspondent  Mr.  Alexander  Cross  had  asked  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  week  re  the  above. 
As  the  Home  Secretary  seemed  sympathetic  while 
acknowledging  ignorance  on  the  subject,  it  would  be, 
perhaps,  just  as  well  to  publish  through  your  columns 
a  few  details  of  this  cruel  practice. 

The  custom  flourishes  on  the  Cornish  coast  chiefly  ; 
the  snaring  of  the  birds  takes  place  by  means  of  a  hook 
on  a  string.  The  birds  are  certainly  eaten  after  capture, 
which  would  excuse  the  “  sport  ”  to  many  ;  but  I  should 
say  that  the  game  was  hardly  worth  the  candle,  or  in 
this  case  the  labour  entailed  hardly  worth  the  meal, 
when  one  realises  that  it  takes  forty  or  so  of  the  small 
bodies  to  make  a  dish.  I  think  the  idea  of  hooking 
song-birds  by  the  beak  will  be  repellent  to  the  ordinary 
Englishman.  Leaving  sentiment  aside  it  is  dangerous 


to  upset  Nature’s  balance  in  this  way.  History  tells  us 
of  a  country  where  they  first  slaughtered  all  the  small 
birds  for  the  preservation  of  the  crops,  and  then  had 
to  pay  so  much  a  head  for  their  reintroduction,  as  the 
grubs  and  insects  had  apparently  been  making  the  best 
of  their  opportunities  in  their  enemies’  absence. 

With  regard  to  sentimental  expressions  such  as 
“God’s  sweet  choristers,”  which  A.  N.  objects  to  in 
one  of  the  letters  which  have  appeared  in  your  paper, 

I  should  myself  prefer  that  those  sorts  of  terms  should 
not  be  used  in  writing  to  the  press  of  our  “  reticent  and 
dignified  ”  nation,  but  I  should  always  welcome  humane 
ideas  however  clothed. — Yours  faithfully, 

E.  Springett. 

CANTILATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Two  or  three  weeks  ago  Mr.  Runciman  said 
that  I  called  a  method  of  speaking  verse,  of  which  I 
approve,  “  Cantilation.”  Now  that  a  morning  paper 
has  announced  that  an  “epidemic  of  Cantilation”  has 
reached  New  York  and  that  a  New  York  clergyman 
has  lectured  about  the  “glorious  future”  that  lies 
before  America  in  “  developing  Cantilation,”  you  will 
perhaps  permit  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Runciman  invented 
the  word.  I  never  used  it,  and  I  don’t  mean  to,  and  I 
don’t  like  it,  and  I  don’t  think  it  means  anything. — 
Yours  sincerely,  W.  B.  Yeats. 

[Mr.  Yeats  himself  gave  me  the  word  some  months 
ago.  I  have  never  heard  it  used  by  anyone  save  Mr. 
Yeats. — J.  F.  R.] 

AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

126  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  2  March,  1901. 

Sir, — The  name  R.  C.  Carton  does  not  appear  in  the 
United  States  Army  Register  and  I  do  not  believe  an 
American  officer  would  express  these  sentiments. 

It  is  very  unpleasant  for  your  American  readers  to 
find  such  things  in  your  columns. — Yours  truly, 

E.  H.  Foster. 

[We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  the  letter  in 
question  was  not  written  by  an  American  officer.  We 
are  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  pointing  out  that 
the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  United  States  Army 
Register.  If  it  is  unpleasant  to  American  readers  to 
find  “such  things”  in  our  correspondence  columns,  it 
is  more  unpleasant  to  Englishmen  to  know  such  things 
are  written  by  an  American,  whether  a  soldier  or  a 
civilian. — Ed.  S.R.J 

“A  YEAR  WITH  NATURE.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Glenferrie  Road,  S.  Albans,  Herts. 

7  March,  1901 . 

Sir, — Whilst  thanking  your  critic  for  his  very  able 
and  fair  review  of  the  above  book,  I  should  like,  with 
your  kind  permission,  to  be  allowed  to  point  out  one 
little  discrepancy.  Your  reviewer  says  : — 

“  The  explorers  did  not  identify  any  Willow  Tits,  but 
we  are  told  that  ‘  the  Willow  and  Marsh  varieties  were 
about.'  ” 

If  he  will  kindly  refer  to  my  book  (page  79)  he  will 
see  that  his  quotation  is  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  the 
matter  above  quoted  reads  as  under  : — 

“  the  Willow  and  Marsh  varieties  were  absent." 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Percival  Westell. 


THE  SPECTRAL  PRINCIPLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Tyn-y-Groes,  Tal-y-Cafn,  R.S.O., 

N.  Wales. 

Sir, — Prevented  from  replying  to  the  discussion  of 
my  second  letter  in  time  for  your  last  week’s  issue,  I 
propose  now  to  endeavour  to  remove  the  obstacles  that 
have  been  pictured  as  existing  with  regard  to  the 
“spectral  palettfe.”  A  conviction  that  the  palette  is 
“  fanciful  in  theory  and  practice  ”  cannot  be  logically 
arrived  at  till  the  underlying  principles  of  its  constitu¬ 
tion  are  understood  and  appreciated  and  the  method  of 
its  use  studied  and  practised. 


16  March,  1901 

Turning  to  D.  S.  M.’s  remarks  on  my  last  letter, 
as  to  colour  the  word  primary  is  not  inseparably 
associated  with  any  theory  of  three  colours.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton’s  seven  are  called  primary  colours.  I  will  spare 
you  a  long  list  of  instances. 

When  from  the  accretion  of  associated  ideas  a  word 
loses  its  original  significance  and  becomes  misleading, 
a  new  term  has  to  be  agreed  upon.  I  do  not  think  in 
this  case  it  can  be  considered  necessary,  but  that 
primary  in  the  sense  of,  first,  chief,  elemental,  cardinal, 
or  principle  will  stand.  The  abandonment  of  the  term 
indigo  for  the  junction  of  the  blue  and  violet  groups  has 
been  long  agreed  upon,  thus  leaving  the  six  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  These  colours  cannot  further  be  decomposed  ; 
after  coming  through  a  first  prism,  pass  any  one  of 
them  through  a  second,  it  remains  unchanged,  al¬ 
though  D.  S.  M.  after  quoting  my  words  says  “  on  the 
contrary  each  of  these  six  bands  is  a  group  of  such 
colours.”  He  does  not,  however,  say  that  they  can  be 
further  separated  into  different  colours  which  is  the 
meaning  of  decomposed.  Could  he  prove  this,  he 
might  have  brought  conviction  to  others  that  the 
“  spectral  palette  is  cut  off  even  from  a  fanciful 
theoretical  basis  ”  a  statement  that  remains  unjustified. 
The  spectrum  can  be  and  in  practice  is  thrown  directly 
into  the  eye,  the  spectrum  of  the  school  or  lecture-room 
is  thrown  on  a  screen.  The  performance  of  pigments 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  painter  suggests  “the  source 
of  light  in  the  sun  or  a  lamp,”  sometimes — that  is  to 
say  the  light  from  the  sun  travelling  through  a  turbid 
atmosphere  is  rendered — which  was  sufficiently  allowed 
in  my  statement  about  atmospheric  dust,  moisture,  &c. 
Compared  with  the  whole  field  of  painting  the  occasions 
when  the  sun  itself  is  attempted  are  few  and  D.  S.  M. 
will  admit  that  what  he  himself  has  described  as  a 
palette  composed  of  “  six  powerful  and  stable  pig¬ 
ments  the  most  necessary  and  convenient  whether  pure 
or  in  mixture  for  rendering  the  upper  registers  of 
colour”  will  be  required  and  not  ochres  and  umbers,  so 
that  driven  to  the  comparatively  rare  occasions  when 
the  sun  is  attempted  or  bright  rays  of  light  are  reflected 
from  objects,  we  must  use  the  “spectral  palette.”  I 
therefore  look  upon  D.  S.  M.  as  a  possible  ally  in¬ 
terested  in  my  armaments  and  practice  and  of  this  I  am 
convinced  the  more  by  remembrance  of  his  frequent 
expression  of  admiration  for  light  and  colour,  and  truth 
of  atmospheric  effect. 

There  is  one  point  of  D.  S.  M.’s  I  have  not  yet 
noticed,  the  impurity  of  the  pigments.  “  None  of  them 
would  yield  the  pure  spectrum  of  the  hues  they  are 
meant  to  represent.”  How  often  in  painting  are  they 
required  to  do  so  ?  They  are  the  nearest  approach 
attainable ;  we  do  not  continue  to  use  rush-lights 
because  the  electric  light  is  not  the  sun  nor  absolutely 
perfect.  To  the  eye  these  colours  appear  pure,  examined 
through  a  spectroscope  we  find  they  are  not  absolutely 
so,  they  reflect  other  colours— if  our  purest  pigments 
reflect  other  light  than  that  of  the  colour  that  should 
dominate,  how  much  more  so  must  ordinary  objects  ? 
What  is  the  principle  of  “  spectralism  ”  but  the  proper 
subordination  of  the  idea  of  local  colour  and  the 
recognition  of  “  illumination  colour”  ?  Helmholtz  has 
said  “  What  is  constant  in  the  colour  of  an  object  is 
not  the  brightness  of  colour  which  it  reflects,  but  the 
relation  between  the  intensity  of  the  different  constituents 
of  this  light  on  the  one  hand ,  and  that  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  constituents  of  the  light  which  illuminates  it  on 
the  other”  The  recognition  of  this  law  in  painting 
leads  to  the  representation  of  the  “  ambient,”  attained 
by  Velasquez  and  the  light  and  atmosphere  of  Turner. 

The  “impressionist”  and  the  “  spectralist”  recognise 
illumination  colour  everywhere  and  at  all  times  by 
constantly  working  in  the  open  air  for  periods  so  brief 
that  light  has  not  appreciably  changed;  by  returning  to 
their  subject  only  when  the  light  is  the  same  and  by 
using  a  palette  based  on  scientific  principles  they  attain 
a  mastery  in  rendering  illumination. 

The  “  impressionists  ”  gave  too  much  weight  to 
illumination  colour,  even  in  individual  instances  denying 
the  existence  of  local  colour.  The  whole  cause  of  the 
war  between  “  impressionists  ”  and  “  spectralists  ”  on 
the  one  side  and  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  mixtures 
and  umbers  arises  from  the  fact  that  these  pigments 
represent  the  conventional  tones  of  the  incapable 
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colourist,  tones  of  those  lacking  perception,  inseparably 
connected  with  the  methods  of  children,  and  nations  in 
which  painting  has  remained  in  a  childish  stage,  namely 
the  method  of  choosing  pigments  which  appear  to  match 
the  colour  of  the  objects  it  is  desired  to  represent. 

Perfect*  artistic  painting  is  only  “reached  when  we 
have  succeeded  in  imitating  the  action  of  light  upon 
the  eye  and  not  merely  the  pigments  ”  of  objects. 
Albert  Moore  and  Sir  F.  Leighton  never  freed  them¬ 
selves  from  the  tyranny  of  “  local  colour.”  Their  work 
is  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  local  colours. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes  always  recognised  the  dominant 
light,  so  that  his  figures  are  in  atmosphere  part  of 
the  landscape  or  scene  he  represents,  his  scheme  of 
colour  is  a  grand  consistent  whole  obeying  a  natural 
law,  not  a  series  of  patches  brought  together  by 
individual  taste. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  it  is  worthy  of  note, 
how  the  colour  of  much  English  painting  has  dete¬ 
riorated  with  the  increased  growth  of  London.  From 
Reynolds,  Gainsborough,  Morland,  Constable,  Turner, 
to  Holl,  Long,  Linnell,  Vicat  Cole,  F.  Walker  is  to 
come  from  the  representation  of  air  and  atmosphere 
to  comparative  paint,  with  an  increased  tendency  to 
yellow  red  and  brown.  Probably  owing  to  the  land¬ 
scape  men  being  affected  by  the  colour  of  the  pictures 
among  which  they  exhibited,  modern  exhibitions  as 
D.  S.  M.  has  shown  are  being  affected  by  the  bad 
colour  of  men  whose  principal  occupation  is  black  and 
white  illustration. 

To  train  young  men  in  the  basement  of  a  gallery  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  capital,  the  skylights  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  rooms  dominated  by  high  surrounding  buildings, 
is  to  start  them  under  conditions  from  which  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  “illumination  colour”  are  eliminated,  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  belief  in  the  brown  and  black  shadow  and 
other  errors.  The  evil  which  has  grown  with  the  last 
century  is  contemporaneous  with  the  development  of 
its  remedy  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  the  discoveries 
concerning  light  by  men  of  science.  Though  London 
is  larger  it  is  easier  to  travel  and  one  has  space 
enough  on  the  habitable  globe  accessible  for  the  study 
of  sunshine  and  pure  light. 

If  the  painters  work  in  the  open  air  the  critics  must 
study  there  also.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
Ruskin  underwent  a  “  prolonged  sensation  of  drown¬ 
ing”  to  study  a  storm  similar  to  one  of  Turner’s.  I 
can  suggest  a  method  not  quite  so  drastic  of  obtaining 
a  revelation  of  colour  more  than  once  experienced  by 
me  near  Harlech,  an  experience  to  be  enjoyed  at  will  by 
most,  due  regard  being  given  to  atmospheric  condi¬ 
tions.  On  a  blue  sunny  afternoon  swim  out  a  mile  from 
shore.  The  shallow  sea  is  generally  delightfully  warm 
in  this  beautiful  bay,  turn  on  your  back  and  float  and 
as  you  look  landwards  the  illumination  of  sea,  mountain 
and  sky  mingles  in  a  vision  of  colour  that  takes  you 
heavenward,  or  go  up  one  of  the  hills  near,  towards 
sunset,  when  a  light  scud  beneath  a  higher  sky  is 
driving  from  the  west,  stand  just  in  the  cloud  so  as  to 
become  shrouded  in  iridescent  vapour  and  watch  sun¬ 
wards  ;  as  the  luminiferous  drift  travels  towards  you, 
surrounds  you,  you  appear  to  be  caught  up  in  it,  elation 
comes  upon  you,  the  ecstasy  of  fascination  of  light; 
the  force  that  travels  to  man  from  the  ultimate  worlds. 

I  have  spoken  of  a  war  as  existing  in  the  world  of 
painting  ;  it  is  no  exaggerated  term,  it  has  spread  over 
Europe  and  America,  men  have  struggled  and  died 
happy  in  their  devotion  to  their  principles,  the  colonies 
are  producing  painters  on  the  side  of  light.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  from  English  students,  countrymen  of 
Turner  and  Constable,  the  endurance  of  an  officer  on 
active  service  and  the  devotion  of  a  man  of  science  to 
study  to  uphold  what  their  countrymen  have  already 
attained.  Art  has  nothing  to  fear  from  science,  genius — 
that  combination  of  qualities  necessary  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  perfection — "will  gladly  accept  its  help. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  P.  Hain  Friswell. 

[We  cannot  insert  any  more  letters  on  this  sub¬ 
ject. — Ed.  S.R.] 


*  Helmholtz  on  the  relation  of  Optics  to  Painting. 
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REVIEWS. 

RESULTS  IN  SHAKESPEARE  SCHOLARSHIP. 

“William  Shakespeare:  Poet,  Dramatist,  and  Man.” 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  London  and  New 

York:  Macmillan.  1900.  21^.  net. 

“  TN  these  chapters,”  says  Mr.  Mabie  in  his  preface, 

-L  “  the  endeavour  has  been  to  present  the  man  as 
he  is  disclosed  by  the  results  of  the  long  and  loving 
study  of  a  group  of  scholars,  chiefly  English,  German, 
and  American,  who  have  searched  the  whole  field  of 
contemporary  literature,  records,  and  history  with 
infinite  patience  and  with  keen  intelligence,  by  the 
history  of  his  time,  and  by  a  study  of  his  work.  The 
plays  have  been  presented  in  those  aspects  which 
throw  light  on  the  dramatist’s  life,  thought,  and  art.” 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Mabie  has  brought  no  original 
contribution  to  Shakespeare  scholarship  :  he  deals  in 
“results.”  His  endeavour  has  been  to  summarise, 
and  in  summarising  to  popularise,  those  results  ;  to 
write  a  smooth  narrative,  meant  for  those  who  run 
and  read,  from  which  some  notion  might  be^gained  of 
Shakespeare’s  work  and  of  that  conjectural  personality 
which  has  gradually  built  itself  up  as  the  real 
Shakespeare.  This  he  has  done  ;  his  narrative  is  clear, 
almost  elegant,  based  on  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the 
best  authorities  ;  at  times  its  literary  criticism  is 
singularly  happy.  He  can  write  with  point  and  pun¬ 
gency  of  epithet,  as  in  the  sentence  which  defines 
Falstafif :  “Shakespeare  created  a  kind  of  English 
Bacchus  at  a  time  when  every  kind  of  fruit  or  grain 
that  could  be  made  into  a  beverage  was  drunk  in  vast 
quantities;  and  sack,  which  was  Falstaff’s  native 
element,  was  both  strong  and  sweet.”  Always  lucid 
and  explicit  in  his  account  of  the  manners  and  influences 
of  the  time,  he  is  sometimes  novel  and  ingenious  in  his 
explanations,  as  in  this  significant  note  on  the  absence 
of  scenery  from  the  stage.  “  This  absence  of  visible 
scenery  imposed  on  the  dramatist  the  task  not  only 
of  creating  the  plot  and  action,  but  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  play  ;  and  much  of  the  most 
exquisite  poetry  in  our  language  was  written  to 
set  before  the  imagination  that  which  the  theatre 
could  not  set  before  the  eyes.  The  narrow  stage 
with  its  poor  devices  was  but  the  vantage-ground 
from  which  the  poet  took  possession  of  the  vast  stage, 
invisible  but  accessible,  of  the  imagination  of  his 
auditors  ;  on  that  stage  alone,  in  spite  of  modern  inven¬ 
tion  and  skill,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  are  adequately 
set.”  With  the  close  of  the  last  sentence  we  may  or 
may  not  agree  ;  but  how  true  is  the  rest  of  the  passage, 
and  containing  a  truth  how  often  forgotten  ! 

When  however  Mr.  Mabie  proceeds  to  construct  a 
psychology  of  Shakespeare  from  the  meagre  facts  and 
immeasurable  hypotheses  which  we  find  in  the  com¬ 
mentaries,  he  is  perhaps  a  little  in  danger  of  going  the 
perilous  way  of  all  his  predecessors.  No  doubt  he  is 
quite  safe  when  he  says  (but  does  he  say  very  much  after 
all?)  “It  was  a  rough  school  in  which  Shakespeare 
found  himself  in  the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  ;  the  pro¬ 
fession  he  chose,  although  associated  in  our  minds,  when 
we  recall  his  time,  with  some  of  the  gentlest  as  well  as 
the  most  ardent  and  gifted  spirits,  was  not  yet  re¬ 
putable  ;  the  society  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  it 
was  bohemian,  if  not  worse  ;  and  the  atmosphere  in 
which  he  worked,  but  which  he  seemed  not  to  breathe, 
was  full  of  passion,  intrigue,  and  license.”  Or  again, 
of  a  certain  period  in  Shakespeare’s  life  :  “It  must 
have  been  a  period  of  deep  and  eager  spiritual  striving 
and  unfolding.”  No  doubt ;  but  is  that  worth  saying, 
does  it  tell  us  anything  of  Shakespeare,  is  it  anything 
more  than  a  platitude  of  human  nature?  Mr.  Mabie 
carries  his  desire  for  smoothness  and  a  popular  present¬ 
ment  to  great  lengths.  His  commendable  moderation 
is  not  always  more  than  a  middle  choice  simply  for  the 
sake  of  a  middle  choice.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
Sonnets,  he  says:  “The  truth  probably  lies  between 
these  two  extremes  of  interpretation  ;  it  seems  probable 
that  the  sonnets  are  disclosures  of  the  poet’s  experience 
without  being  transcripts  of  his  actual  history  ;  that  they 
embody  the  result  of  a  great  experience  without  revealing 
that  experience  in  its  historic  order.”  Now  there  is  really 
no  reason  for  saying  that  this  is  more  “  probable  ”  than 


either  of  the  “  two  extremes  of  interpretation  ;  ”  it  is  as 
baseless  a  conjecture  as  any  theory  which  brings  Lord 
Herbert,  or  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  or  William  Hall 
the  printer,  into  the  story.  “  Shakespeare,”  Mr.  Mabie 
tells  us,  in  his  imaginary  psychology,  “  drank  deep  of 
the  cup  of  suffering  before  he  set  in  the  order  of  art, 
with  a  hand  at  once  stern  and  tender,  the  colossal 
sorrows  of  his  kind.”  Did  Shakespeare?  Probably;, 
only  we  know  nothing  about  it.  Mr.  Mabie’s  view  of 
Shakespeare  may  be  quite  accurate  ;  he  follows,  as  we 
have  said,  the  best  authorities  ;  but  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  in  reading  Mr.  Mabie  or  his  authorities, 
how  little  is  known  of  the  experiences  which  went  to  the 
making  of  the  plays,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  infer 
from  dramatic  work  back  to  character.  Not  only  of 
“  Timon  of  Athens,”  but  of  how  many  other  plays,  may 
it  not  be  said  in  Mr.  Mabie’s  own  words  :  “  it  is  a  study 
of  temperament,  not  a  judgment  upon  life  ”  ?  Mr.  Mabie’s 
book  is  illustrated  with  ten  photogravures,  and  over  a 
hundred  small  plates  in  the  text,  taken  from  old  prints, 
contemporary  drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings 
many  of  them,  such  as  the  quaint  and  characteristic 
portrait  of  Nashe,  the  portraits  of  Drayton,  Chapman, 
and  others,  the  views  of  London  and  of  the  theatres, 
both  well  chosen  and  well  reproduced. 


ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

“  Highlands  of  Asiatic  Turkey.”  By  Earl  Percy,  M.P. 
London  :  Edward  Arnold.  1901.  14s.  net. 

N  this  volume  Earl  Percy  supplements  his  previous 
experiences  of  Asiatic  Turkey  by  the  narrative  of  a 
more  extended  and  enterprising  journey  in  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  same  country.  His  travels  on  this  occasion 
led  him  through  the  eastern  districts  of  Armenia  and 
Kurdistan  to  the  wild  country  on  the  Persian  border¬ 
land  where  Chaldean  Christians  and  Kurdish  Muslims 
still  exercise  a  semi-independent  authority,  struggling 
one  with  the  other  and  each  opposing  a  more  or  less 
passive  resistance  to  the  Turkish  governor  who  asserts 
an  ill-established  dominion  over  both.  The  work 
gives  instructive  glimpses  of  the  social,  political, 
and  economic  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  en¬ 
riched  by  photographs  of  the  picturesque  country 
through  which  the  travellers  passed  and  by  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  archaeology  of  various  historical 
places  which  still  afford  a  rich  field  for  the  enterprising 
epigraphist.  As  a  book  of  travel  it  is  naturally  desti¬ 
tute  of  the  adventures  and  discoveries  which  fall 
to  explorers  in  an  unknown  country.  The  excite¬ 
ments  lay  in  the  perpetual  struggle  with  obstinate  or 
corrupt  officials,  rapacious  muleteers  and  stupid  guides. 
Instead  of  the  seclusion  of  their  tents  the  travellers 
bravely  chose  the  shelter  of  the  village  houses  for  the 
sake  of  better  opportunities  for  observation  and  inquiry.. 
Though  they  were  received  everywhere  with  hospitality 
this  mode  of  life  nevertheless  led  constantly  to  the 
extreme  discomfort  inseparable  from  the  filth  and  vermin 
of  a  Turkish  village  interior  where,  to  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  it  was  once  found  impossible  to  read  at  night 
because  the  candle  was  extinguished  by  the  drip  of 
fleas  from  the  roof.  A  saving  sense  of  humour  and 
much  real  sympathy  with  the  people  served  to  lighten 
the  troubles  which  every  traveller  has  to  expect  who 
strays  far  from  the  beaten  track. 

The  incidents  of  travel  however  are  of  little  moment. 
The  value  and  interest  of  the  book  lie  rather  in  the 
traveller’s  observations  and  in  the  light  they  throw  on 
political  questions  which,  though  slumbering  at  present, 
are  destined  to  be  of  world-wide  importance  and  may 
at  any  moment  stir  up  all  Europe  as  some  of  them  have 
done  before.  Earl  Percy’s  route  took  him  through  those 
districts  where  occurred  the  massacre  and  pillage  of 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  which  have  excited  the 
horror  and  intervention  of  the  Christian  Powers.  He  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  which  should  modify  the  opinions  of 
those  who  unreservedly  condemn  the  Turkish  authori¬ 
ties.  The  defects  of  Turkish  rule  are  unsparingly 
condemned  and  exposed.  But  we  may  plainly 
read  in  these  pages  that  justice  requires  us  to 
dissociate  the  rulers  from  the  excesses  of  their  subjects 
in  parts  where  Turkish  rule  has  never  yet  been  effec¬ 
tively  established  and  outrages  occur  not  from  sympathy 
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with  the  offenders  so  much  as  from  simple  inability  to 
repress  them.  Instances  may  be  found  where  the 
intervention  of  the  Sultan  has  been  exercised  to  support 
and  strengthen  a  Christian  community  against  local 
officials  as  well  as  against  Muslim  enemies.  It  is  made 
fully  clear  that  the  faults  have  not  been  all  or  always 
on  one  side  and  that  influences  have  been  at  work 
which  embarrassed  the  central  Government  in  an  earnest 
desire  to  preserve  peace  and  contentment.  It  may  not 
be  a  satisfactory  defence  to  say  that  a  responsible 
government  is  not  wicked  but  only  feeble  and  inefficient 
— but  such  as  the  apology  is  the  Porte  appears  largely 
entitled  to  its  benefit.  The  administration  suffers  from 
external  agencies  which  are  not  usually  of  a  helpful 
nature.  Writing  in  no  hostile  spirit  Earl  Percy  still 
allows  it  to  appear  that  here,  as  in  China,  the  presence 
of  foreign  missionaries,  and  chiefly  it  would  seem 
American  missionaries,  is  a  fruitful  source  of  internal 
trouble.  They  are  a  disintegrating  agency — not  by 
reason  of  any  religious  propaganda  but  by  the  spread 
of  secular  education  among  a  class  or  nationality  which 
is  not  that  from  which  the  rulers  of  the  country  are 
drawn  and  whose  ideas  and  ambitions,  fostered  by  that 
education,  are  opposed  to  quiet  acquiescence  in  the 
conditions  of  Turkish  rule. 

The  writer’s  views  on  this  and  the  other  various 
problems  he  was  led  to  investigate  deserve  careful 
study.  His  work  is  more  than  a  narrative  of  travel. 
It  is  a  political  treatise  of  much  value  by  a  cautious  and 
well-informed  thinker  fresh  from  the  scenes  where 
those  problems  are  living  realities.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  here  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  leading 
questions  he  touches.  The  decay  of  English  influence 
— the  failure  of  English  merchants  to  keep  abreast  of 
their  rivals  and  of  the  British  Government  to  support 
and  assist  its  subjects  as  other  countries  support  and 
assist  theirs — the  extension  of  railways  east  to  connect 
the  Mediterranean  with  Baghdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
— the  futility  of  the  ill-judged  measures  concerted  by 
the  Powers  to  establish  good  government  in  the  atrocity 
districts — the  future  of  Turkey  and  her  hope  of  any 
real  reform — these  and  other  topics  are  discussed  as  they 
arise.  The  growing  danger  to  which  England  is  exposed 
by  the  steady  development  of  Russian  power  in  Persia, 
her  strategical  advantages  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Euphrates  valley  and  her  unceasing  advance  towards  the 
Persian  Gulf  are  treated  at  some  length.  It  is  shown 
here  once  again  how  the  establishment  of  a  Russian 
naval  base  in  the  Gulf,  to  which  the  trend  of  events  and 
the  policy  of  Russia  unmistakably  point,  would  be  more 
than  a  menace  to  England.  It  would  be  a  challenge  to 
her  predominance  in  Eastern  waters,  the  first  step  to 
the  final  loss  of  those  Eastern  possessions  where  her 
strength  depends  on  the  mastery  of  the  sea  route. 
These  and  cognate  questions  are  discussed  by  Earl 
Percy  in  two  pregnant  and  forcible  chapters  which  no 
one  should  omit  to  read  who  would  understand  the 
future  struggle  that  has  to  be  faced  in  Asia  from 
Mesopotamia  to  Manchuria.  If  the  remedy  can  be 
found  in  an  alliance,  the  choice  is  briefly  put  by  Earl 
Percy  between  Germany  and  the  open  door  or  Russia 
and  the  boycott.  He  at  least  has  no  hesitation  which 
we  should  select  and  his  reasons  will  take  a  deal  of 
refutation. 


A  CARICATURE  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

“The  Origins  and  Destiny  of  Greater  Britain.”  By 
J.  A.  Cramb.  London  :  Macmillan.  1900.  7 s.  6 d. 
net. 

E  do  not  know  for  whose  benefit  the  lectures 
which  Mr.  Cramb  has  thrown  into  this  book 
were  composed.  The  exuberance  of  his  sentiment  and 
the  violence  of  his  diatribes  against  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  would  not  be  out  of  place  on  the  platforms  of 
the  music-halls  which  he  defends.  But  the  managers 
of  these  establishments  are  not  in  love  with  transcen¬ 
dentalism,  and  Mr.  Cramb  is  nothing  if  not  transcen¬ 
dental.  Professing  a  philosophy  which  is  innocent 
alike  of  logic  and  of  humour,  he  might  find  favour  with 
an  audience  in  which  the  feminine  element  predomi¬ 
nated  ;  his  prodigality  of  irrelevant  allusions  to  great 
names  and  books  suggests  the  inference  that  he  has 
written  with  an  eye  to  the  drawing-rooms  of  Bayswater. 


For  whatever  ears  they  were  intended,  these  lectures 
can  hardly  have  been  useful  to  any  human  being.  Alb 
rational  Imperialists  into  whose  hands  they  may  fall  will 
writhe  under  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Cramb  ;  he  is  one  of 
those  defenders  from  whom  we  must  pray  to  be 
delivered.  He  is  a  democrat  who  takes  the  opinions  of 
the  multitude  for  the  voice  of  heaven,  and  studies  those 
opinions  in  the  pages  of  the  halfpenny  newspapers.  All 
the  platitudes  with  which  we  have  been  deluged  for  the 
last  twelve  months  by  the  self-styled  patriotic  press  are 
to  be  found  here  in  their  crudest  and  most  objectionable- 
forms.  Evolution,  ideals,  organisms,  the  effete  idea  of 
nationality,  are  the  principal  catchwords  of  these 
platitudes,  which  are  too  familiar  to  need  repetition, 
almost  too  gross  for  refutation.  But  it  is  surely  time 
that  some  man  of  sense  arose  to  dispel  the  misappre¬ 
hensions  which  neo-Hegelianism  has  created  in  the 
region  of  political  science.  For  certain  purposes  we 
may  permissibly  conceive  the  State  as  an  organic  unity. 
But  when  this  phraseology  is  accepted  as  expressing  aiv 
absolute  truth  the  most  flagrant  errors  become  natural 
and  inevitable.  Mr.  Cramb  for  example  speaks  as 
though  that  section  of  a  modern  State  which  controls 
foreign  policy  were  absolutely  identical  with  that 
section  which  will  bear  the  actual  brunt  of  battle  ;  if 
the  subject  is  ready  to  spill  his  blood  in  a  cause  the 
rectitude  of  the  governor  who  demanded  that  sacrifice 
must  be  regarded  as  proven  irrefragably.  There  is  no 
democracy  in  the  world  of  which  we  can  reason  in  this 
fashion.  Governor  and  subject  are  fellow-citizens,  and 
cases  of  deliberate  treachery  on  either  side  are  rare. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  motives  of  both 
can  ever  be  identical,  or  whether  all  the  reasons  which 
decide  the  governor  to  adopt  a  particular  course  of 
action  are  ever  communicated  to  the  subject.  Closely 
connected  with  this  error  is  the  claim  that  the  State 
should  receive  all  that  devotion  which  has  been 
accorded  in  the  past  to  the  Christian  Church  considered 
as  an  organised  society.  In  antiquity  this  devotion 
to  the  State  was  possible  for  a  brief  space  of  time  ;  the 
city  State  of  Hellas  and  Latium  was  also  a  national 
Church  ;  the  teaching  of  the  highest  truth  then  known 
to  man  was  in  the  hands  of  State  officials.  It  is  neither 
possible  nor  desirable  that  we  should  return  to  that 
stage  of  civilisation.  Modern  States  have  sprung  up 
as  the  husks  or  shells  of  a  society  which  derives  its 
spiritual  and  intellectual  nutriment  from  associations 
of  voluntary  origin  and  independent  traditions.  The 
State  may  subsidise  a  sect  or  school  of  thought ;  it 
cannot  create  the  one  or  the  other  ;  nor  is  it  in  the 
political  life  of  any  State  that  new  creeds  and  new 
ideas  are  formed.  We  would  not  go  so  far  as  indi¬ 
vidualists  who  reverence  political  institutions  merely 
in  the  spirit  which  led  ancient  cities  to  worship  their 
walls  and  gates.  The  State  is  something  more  than  a 
barrier  of  defence  ;  we  would  rather  think  of  it  as  a 
power  which  can  check  or  accelerate  or  divert  into  a 
new  channel  the  forces  of  industry  and  thought.  The 
State  can  modify,  it  cannot  create  the  character  of  a 
class  or  individual.  The  material  in  this  particular 
case  is  of  more  worth  than  the  artist  who  operates> 
upon  it.  For  the  State  cannot  be  consistently  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  personality.  The  consequences  of  such  an 
assumption  would  repel  any  thinker  who  has  come  in 
the  least  degree  under  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Most  of  us  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  some 
if  not  all  of  the  individuals  who  pass  through  time  and 
space.  But  who  would  venture  to  predicate  the  future 
existence  of  any  State  that  has  been  shaped  in  fact  or 
in  fancy?  We  may  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the 
collective  will  of  a  State  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  assumption 
to  say  that  the  collective  will  is  necessarily  of  higher 
worth  than  that  of  any  individual.  The  collective  will 
of  a  directorate  descends  to  actions  from  which  many 
of  the  directors,  if  acting  individually,  would  shrink. 

A  mob  may  be  more  cruel,  more  fickle,  than  any  of  the 
persons  who  are  united  in  it.  The  collective  will 
expresses  the  ambitions  and  the  prejudices  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  majority  or  of  the  more  energetic  ; 
it  may  be  exalted,  it  may  be  debased.  One  shrinks 
from  saying  that,  as  the  size  of  the  State  increases,  so- 
will  the  collective  will  degenerate  ;  but  it  will  certainly 
become  less  amenable  to  intelligence  and  the  more 
refined  considerations  of  morality  ;  it  will  be  less  reliable 
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as  a  guide  to  high  ideals,  though  it  may  not  be  less 
efficacious  in  resistance  to  glaring  abuses.  Mr.  Cramb 
thinks  that  he  has  said  enough  in  defence  of  the  Boer 
war  when  he  has  labelled  it  as  a  war  made  by  the  will 
of  a  democracy.  We  wish  that  he  had  shown  a  better 
argument.  He  and  other  teachers  of  his  kind  are 
preaching,  with  the  help  of  a  new  phraseology,  political 
doctrines  which  are  as  old  as  the  sedition  of  Corcyra, 
and  have  been  responsible  for  the  woes  of  nearly  all 
democracies  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 


THE  LITERATURE  OF  SCOTT. 

“The  Library  of  English  Classics  :  Lockhart’s  Life  of 

Scott.”  5  vols.  London  :  Macmillan.  igoo. 

175-.  6 d.  net. 

“Sir  Walter  Scott.”  By  Professor  W.  H.  Hudson. 

London  :  Sands.  1901. 

E  have  before  now  had  the  pleasure  of  applauding 
Messrs.  Macmillan’s  “  Library  of  English 
Classics.”  The  uniformity — and  let  us  add  the  uniform 
excellence — of  type  enables  us  in  this  case  to  institute 
a  comparison  not  without  interest.  Lockhart’s  “  Scott  ” 
occupies  five  volumes  of  the  series — whereas  Boswell’s 
“Johnson”  occupied  but  three.  Little  as  Lockhart 
had  in  common  with  his  inimitable  fellow-countryman 
Boswell  except  pride  of  ancestry,  it  has  often  been  held 
that  he  runs  a  good  second  to  him  as  a  biographer.  Yet 
something  has  undoubtedly  injured  the  circulation  of 
Lockhart — a  point  on  which  curious  statistics  are 
forthcoming.  Between  1837-56  there  were  sold  of  all 
editions  38,900  copies,  and  between  1856-71  only  1900! 
No  doubt  this  may  largely  have  been  due  to  the 
diminished  vogue  of  Scott’s  works,  but  there  seems  to 
be  an  idea  widely  current  that  it  was  also  in  some  way 
caused  by  the  overlengthiness  of  the  Life  itself,  and 
this  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  could  at  all 
events  claim  to  be  patiently  omnivorous  of  books.  “  I 
may  be  wrong,”  he  wrote  in  his  qualifying  way,  “  but  I 
am  vaguely  under  the  impression  that  it  has  never  had  a 
really  wide  circulation.  If  so  it  is  the  saddest  pity, 
and  I  should  greatly  like  (without  any  censure  on  its 
present  length)  to  see  an  abbreviation  of  it.”  Gladstone 
did  not  then  know,  what  probably  many  of  us  do  not 
know  to-day,  that  Lockhart  had  himself  published  an 
abridgment  of  the  book  in  1848.  It  was  written,  it 
appears,  in  furtherance  of  some  scheme  of  the  creditors, 
and  not  greatly  con  amore — in  fact  Lockhart  said  in 
the  Preface  that  he  would  sooner  have  enlarged  than 
abridged,  and  that  the  details  and  especially  the 
details  given  in  his  diaries  are  just  the  most  interesting 
things  in  Scott’s  Life.  The  abridgment  contained 
however  a  certain  amount  of  new  matter  which  has 
been  duly  appended  here  to  the  various  volumes  by 
the  more  than  competent  editor  who  has  charge  of  the 
whole  series. 

We  have  looked  at  Lockhart’s  Abridgment.  In 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton’s  “Scott”  it  was  said  to  occupy 
more  than  a  third  of  the  original  ;  our  own  rough 
calculation  made  it  more  than  a  half,  but  in 
any  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  curtailment  was 
sufficient  to  be  worth  while,  and  the  subsequent 
abbreviation  in  the  “  Chandos  Classics  ”  was  very  nearly 
as  loner.  The  writer  seems  however  to  have  had  the 
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right  spirit  since  he  “did  not  alter  or  shorten  a  single 
sentence,”  and,  in  view  of  this  question  of  lengthiness, 
we  may  note  that  his  chief  omissions  were  the 
extracts  from  Scott’s  prefaces,  portions  of  the 
reviews,  letters  not  strictly  biographical,  and  portions 
of  his  diary  during  his  voyage  amongst  the  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Islands.  As  regards  this  last,  entirely 
charming  as  it  is,  there  must  be  some  readers  of 
Lockhart  who  have  felt  that  it  clogged  his  pages  in 
the  same  way  as  Macaulay  thought  that  Croker  injured 
Boswell  by  interpolating  the  “Tour  to  the  Hebrides” 
into  the  “  Life.”  We  are  inclined  to  think,  too,  that 
an  autobiography,  however  short,  prefixed,  as  Scott’s 
is  here,  to  a  biography,  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
reader,  and  perhaps  the  writer,  from  getting  into  his 
stride.  But,  after  all,  these  condensations  and  curtail¬ 
ments  are  most  unsatisfactory — what  a  dreadful  book 
was  the  Students’  Hume  ! — and  we  hope  everybody 
will  fall  to  at  once  upon  this  unmangled  version.  In 
view  of  the  figures  we  gave  just  now  it  would  be  rather 


interesting  if  the  publishers  would  let  the  world  know 
how  these  volumes  circulate  in  comparison  with  others 
of  the  series. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  complete  work  there  remain 
then,  omitting  the  purely  literary,  the  biographical 
essayists  on  Scott  ;  of  whom  there  are  doubtless  a 
score  unknown  to  us.  These  essayists  must  find  their 
servitude  to  the  original  biographer  rather  irksome — 
though  we  did  the  other  day  come  upon  one  who' 
opined  in  his  preface  that  a  modern  looker-on  was  quite 
likely  to  see  more  of  the  game  than  Lockhart  !  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  opening  the  “  Men  of 
Letters”  with  his  brilliant  “Johnson”  showed  how 
much  might  be  done  under  similar  conditions — but  then 
that  was  more  a  book  of  table  talk.  Mr.  R.  H. 
Hutton’s  “Scott”  in  the  same  series  was  that  of  a 
thoughtful  litterateur  ;  and  we  should  perhaps  less 
have  resented  the  intrusion  into  it  of  his  own  political 
and  sectarian  views  if  we  had  happened  to  agree  with 
them.  We  also  remember  to  have  come  across  a  very 
mawkish  thing  of  this  kind  by  the  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan.  As  regards  Professor  Hudson’s  book  it 
seems  to  us  most  nicely  done — unimpeachably  fluent  in 
language,  correct  in  statement,  orthodox  in  criticism — 
but  it  is  not  lively.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  jaded 
correctitude  about  American  scholars.  They  are  like 
over-trained  oarsmen.  When  professorships  of  English 
literature  were  first  talked  of  here  an  alarmist  cry  was 
raised  of  “  chatter  about  Harriet” — the  danger  of  the 
American  Universities,  oddly  enough,  seems  to  be  that 
they  should  be  content  to  dwell  in  platitudes  for  ever. 
When  an  author  quotes — and  by  the  way  misquotes — 
the  lines  “  whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns  ” 
to  enforce  the  view  that  Scott  paints  from  the  exterior 
only,  and  goes  on — “  But  all  this  need  not  interfere 
with  our  recognition  of  the  high  pictorial  power  dis¬ 
played  in  the  almost  too  familiar  Melrose  night-piece” 
— we  feel  that  a  little  chatter  of  a  more  paradoxical  sort 
might  be  exhilarating.  We  heard  it  said  the  other  day 
that  a  man  who  shakes  a  forefinger  of  asseveration  is 
always  lying — it  would  probably  be  safer  to  say  that  a 
man  who  writes — “  But  all  this  need  not  interfere,”  &c. 
— is  sure  to  be  prosing.  In  conclusion,  we  always  like 
to  note  unfamiliar  words  which  might  be  useful ;  and  we 
think  “  pivotal  ”  is  perhaps  such  a  word.  On  the  other 
hand,  sequentiaa  for  sequels  is  surely  wrong,  and 
there  seems  to  be  something  queer  about  “  machicolated 
eaves.” 


COLONISATION  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

“  History  of  Colonisation.”  By  Henry  C.  Morris. 

2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  155-. 

“  Australasia.”  By  Arthur  W'.  Jose.  Temple  Primer 
Series.  London  :  Dent.  1901.  is.  net. 

“Canada  17601900.”  By  Sir  John  Bourinot.  Cam¬ 
bridge  Historical  Series.  Cambridge  :  At  the 
University  Press.  1900.  6s. 

T  is  a  far  cry  from  Phoenicia  and  Carthage  to  the 
Spanish-American  war  and  Australian  Federation. 
The  history  of  colonisation,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
trace  it,  covers  a  period  of  three  thousand  years.  The 
problems  which  began  with  the  expansion  of  Phoenicia 
over  the  Mediterranean  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
are,  in  dissimilar  circumstances,  in  process  of  solution 
to-day  in  Cuba,  in  South  Africa,  in  Australasia,  and  in 
Canada.  Sir  John  Bourinot’s  account  of  the  Dominion 
under  British  rule,  and  Mr.  Jose’s  brief  history  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  are  but  sidelights  and 
supplements  of  the  story  which  Mr.  Henry  Morris 
has  been  at  extraordinary  pains  to  prepare  for  the 
instruction  of  his  compatriots  in  the  United  States. 
Britons  long  since  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
are  the  only  race  which  knows  the  secret  of  suc¬ 
cessful  colonisation,  and  they  will  find  nothing  in 
these  three  books  to  induce  a  modification  of  that  view. 
The  loss  of  the  thirteen  colonies  is  the  chief  regret  in 
British  colonial  history,  and  it  is  a  not  insignificant, 
circumstance  that  Mr.  Morris  should  find  in  Great 
Britain  the  true  exemplar  to  be  followed  by  the  Re¬ 
public  in  dealing  with  dependencies.  Of  his  two  sub¬ 
stantial  volumes  one  is  devoted  to  this  country.  In 
other  words  the  nation  which  severed  itself  from  Great 
Britain  turns  to  Great  Britain  for  light  on  colonial 
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administration.  Americans  who  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  that  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  generation 
of  the  wisdom  which  they  now  hope  to  emulate,  may  pro¬ 
fitably  study  Sir  John  Bourinot’s  new  work.  The  thirteen 
colonies  were  saved  from  extinction  at  the  hands  of 
France  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mother  Country,  and 
when  safe  and  strong,  with  the  aid  of  France,  they 
turned  and  humiliated  those  who  had  nurtured  and 
protected  them.  Canada  owes  all  that  is  best  in  her 
development  to  Great  Britain,  as  her  Prime  Minister 
and  her  leading  historian — French  Canadians  both — 
never  tire  in  testifying.  Mr.  Jose  is  naturally  proud  of 
the  progress  which  Australia  has  at  last  consummated 
by  federation,  but  Sir  John  Bourinot  is  not  alone  in 
regretting  that  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  based  on  that  of  the  United  States  rather  than  that 
of  the  Dominion. 

To  what  extent  Britain’s  second  colonial  empire  has 
been  consciously  built  up  becomes  more  difficult  to 
determine  the  more  its  history  is  studied.  Apparently 
it  has  grown  partly  from  natural  causes,  partly  because 
Great  Britain  has  been  increasingly  careful  to  avoid 
courses  which  might  lead  to  dissolution.  Mr.  Jose  is 
near  the  mark  when  he  says  :  “  Since  we  Britons  first 
discovered  that  the  toil  of  nation-making  was  peculiarly 
suited  to  our  tastes  and  powers  we  have  set  ourselves 
many  problems  in  colonisation,  working  them  out 
rather  by  mere  instinctive  doggedness  in  the  right 
direction  than  by  a  close  attention  to  rules  or  the 
guidance  of  theorising  philosophers.”  If  indeed  the 
theorising  philosophers  had  been  the  guides  the  Empire 
would  long  since  have  been  resolved  into  its  elements. 


A  REVIEW  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Un  Siecle  Mouvement  du  Monde  de  1800  4  1900.” 
Paris  :  H.  Oudin.  1900. 

N  this  volume  of  more  than  900  pages  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  present  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  its  political,  intellectual  and  religious 
movements.  The  standpoint  of  those  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  it  is  that  of  faithful  sons  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Many  of  the  writers  bear  names  well  known 
in  literature  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
country.  The  Vicomte  de  Vogue  has  written  the 
introduction,  M.  Etienne  Lamy  is  responsible  for  the 
article  on  the  rise  of  nationalities,  the  Comte  Albert  de 
Mun  for  that  on  the  social  question,  M.  Tavernier 
-deals  with  the  press,  M.  Bellargin  with  music,  and 
M.  Brunetiere  with  the  literature  of  the  country.  The 
Comte  d’Haussonville  writes  on  the  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  while  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  ends 
the  volume  with  a  hopeful  essay  on  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  world  towards  Christian  unity.  There  are 
many  other  contributors  well  known  in  France  as 
specialists  in  the  various  subjects  on  which  they  treat. 
So  many  writers  of  talent  could  not  fail  to  produce 
much  interesting  matter  even  when  the  limits  of  their 
essays  are  bound  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  exigencies 
of  space.  Of  the  writers  above  named  we  have  found 
M.  Brunetiere  the  most  convincing  and  his  article  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  original  and  its  reflexions  on  European 
literature  other  than  French  are  often  suggestive. 

It  is  quite  true,  though  the  fact  is  not  often  empha¬ 
sised,  that  the  origin  of  modern  German  literature  must 
be  sought  in  England,  and  that  the  characteristics  of 
modern  European  literature  which  are  usually  attributed 
to  a  German  source  are  in  truth  English.  It  is  true 
that  the  more  serious  fiction  of  these  latter  days  is 
greatly  concerned  with  social  and  moral  questions,  but 
the  writer’s  implied  deduction  that  they  must  all  tend 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  solution  would  be  contested  by 
the  large  number  of  the  writers  he  commends,  and  not 
least  by  Tolstoi.  The  article  by  Canon  Pisani  on  the 
Christian  Churches  which  dissent  from  Rome  is  well 
informed  and  not  consciously  unfair,  and  the  spirit  of 
.  equity  which  pervades  this,  perhaps  the  most  contro- 
‘  versial  matter  treated  of,  permeates  the  whole  book. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  points  for  the  foreign  reader 
to  observe  in  a  work  which  it  has  demanded  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  powerful  committee  to  complete  is  the  manner 
in.  which  unity  of  purpose  has  been  observed  throughout 
without  unduly  straining  the  convictions  of  the  various 
writers.  It  is  impossible  that  vast  subjects  treated  in 
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this  manner  can  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  meet  all  demands, 
but  the  reader  who  desires  to  know  the  tendency  and 
the  hopes  of  the  best  Catholic  thought  in  France  will 
find  much  here  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  and  he  will  be 
gratified  with  the  urbanity  and  good  feeling  which 
characterise  the  whole. 


NOVELS. 

“Driscoll,  King  of  Scouts:  a  Romance  of  the  South 
African  War.  ”  By  A.  G.  Hales.  Bristol:  Arrow- 
smith.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Hales’  letters  from  the  front  have  been  so  un- 
designedly  amusing  that  we  take  up  a  “romance”  from 
his  hand  with  anticipation.  Curiously  enough  the  well 
of  picturesque  English  has  run  dry  :  except  for  some¬ 
what  shaky  grammar  the  book  is  not  ill  written.  The 
account  of  Rundle’s  chase  of  De  Wet  is  interesting, 
but  the  “  romantic  ”  parts  of  the  story  are  so  absurd 
that  we  distrust  the  realistic  chapters.  Mr.  Hales  has 
not,  as  he  fondly  believes,  the  gift  of  satire  :  any  of  us 
could  invent  an  officer  called  “Colonel  Glasseye  ”  or 
“  Captain  Pompom,”  and  make  him  say  “  ah  ”  between 
every  syllable,  and  cause  him  to  speak  of  his  men  in  a 
way  no  British  officer  ever  dreams  of  doing,  and  admit 
his  courage,  and  denounce  his  stupidity.  But  most  of 
us  know  better.  Mr.  Hales  has  an  undefinable  gift  of 
making  the  reader  believe  that  he  has  never  met  a  man 
of  decent  breeding,  which  should  carry  him  far  with 
readers  who  like  that  sort  of  thing.  He  cannot  for  the 
life  of  him  see  why  soldiers  dislike  a  certain  type  of 
war  correspondent,  but  he  has  enabled  his  readers  to 
do  so.  He  is  convinced  that  Volunteers  have  won  the 
war.  He  is  endowed  with  a  flamboyant  spirit  of 
Australian  patriotism  which  should  make  the  American 
eagle  retire  in  dismay  at  such  a  rival.  But  his  account 
of  the  service  done  to  De  Wet  by  Boer  women  remain¬ 
ing  on  their  farms  under  our  protection  is  illuminating. 
“Driscoll”  is  mere  melodrama,  but  the  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  pathology  of  bump¬ 
tiousness. 

“Max  Thornton.”  By  Ernest  Glanville.  London: 

Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

A  story  of  war-time  adventures  in  South  Africa,  with 
the  advancing  armies  in  the  background  and  the  re¬ 
doubtable  freebooter  Piet  Marais  as  chief  villain  can 
scarcely  fail  to  win  appreciation  from  the  youthful 
public.  The  author  is  thoroughly  at  home  on  the  veldt 
and  in  the  mountains  of  Basutoland,  and  he  has  a  gift 
of  most  lifelike  and  picturesque  narration.  He  writes 
about  South  Africa,  so  to  speak,  from  the  inside,  and 
depicts  the  stirring  adventures  of  Pike’s  Rangers,  as 
the  old  bushman  styles  himself  and  his  two  young  com¬ 
panions,  with  an  unprejudiced  knowledge  alike  of 
Briton  and  Boer  and  native.  The  story  can  be  heartily 
recommended  to  all  boys  who  do  not  mind  being 
bothered  now  and  then  by  a  little  Dutch.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  incidentally  the  author’s  confirmation  of  the 
view  that,  if  the  Republics  had  waited  for  a  few  more 
years  of  Bond  activity,  they  would  have  had  the  mass 
of  the  Dutch  population  in  the  Cape  Colony  actively  on 
their  side. 

“The  Master-Sinner  :  a  Romance.”  By  a  Well-known 
Author.  London  :  Long.  1901.  3s.  6 d. 

We  should  be  disposed  to  pass  over  a  mere  parody 
of  a  vulgar  novel,  whose  literary  fate  has  already  been 
sealed  in  these  columns.  But  the  parody  centres  chiefly 
in  the  title  and  the  methods  of  advertisement,  which 
have  been  cleverly  and  successfully  followed.  The 
volume  itself  caricatures  Miss  Corelli  in  the  lightest 
manner,  pretending  to  represent  Hell  as  a  desirable 
abode  and  contenting  itself  with  one  piece  of  bad 
French, — “  Le  Mort,  et  aprds.”  But,  unlike  most 
parodies,  it  relies  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  We 
know  the  “  Well-known  Author  ”  and  do  not  consider 
he  has  here  put  forward  his  best  work,  but  everything 
he  writes  is  always  refreshingly  original,  and  there  are 
many  felicitous  touches  in  his  “  Master-Sinner.” 

“Amusement  Only.”  By  Richard  Marsh.  London: 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Marsh  must  be  congratulated  on  his  new  title 
and  his  new  subjects.  “  Amusement  Only  ”  conveys 
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far  truer  idea  of  his  manner  and  method  than  “The 
Seen  and  the  Unseen”  or  “Marvels  and  Mysteries,” 
and  in  most  of  these  sketches  he  is  brisk  and  enter¬ 
taining  without  overstraining  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 
“  The  Lost  Duchess  ”  and  “  Twins  ”  are  excellent  little 
comedies,  which  playwrights  might  turn  into  smart 
curtain-raisers. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Prose  Dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen.”  Edited  by  William 

Archer.  London  :  Walter  Scott.  1900.  2s.  6 d.  each. 

Three  volumes — “The  League  of  Youth,”  “Pillars  of  Society,” 
and  “A  Doll’s  Plouse” — of  Mr.  Archer’s  revised  translations  of 
Ibsen  have  been  published.  The  work  is  not  all  Mr.  Archer’s 
own  but  he  has  revised  all  the  work  and  takes  full  responsibility. 
As  compared  with  the  previous  edition,  it  is  chiefly  remarkable 
that  the  translators  have  made  the  language  of  the  commoner 
characters  more  common,  we  may  say  more  Cockney,  and 
softened  the  conversationalism  of  the  educated  people,  and 
though  the  changes  are  small  the  improvement  is  considerable. 
As  Mr.  Archer  almost  confesses  it  is  an  impossible  task  quite  to 
hit  the  mean  between  literal  accuracy  and  vernacular  ease,  but 
he  has  so  far  succeeded  in  his  object  that  the  translation  proves 
Ibsen  to  have  more  style  than  is  usually  granted  to  him.  Now 
and  again  one  is  pulled  up  by  a  colloquialism,  which  suggests 
a  too  great  straining  after  modern  idiom,  but  after  allowing  for 
the  faults  inherent  in  all  translation  as  such,  in  transferring 
ways  of  thought  as  well  as  of  expression  from  one  country  to 
another,  we  may  grant  that  the  translations,  good  in  the  earlier 
form,  are  not  a  little  improved.  Certainly  “A  Doll’s  House” 
in  this  dress  makes  very  good  reading. 

“  Concerning  Children.”  By  Charlotte  Gilman.  London  : 

Putnam.  1901.  6s. 

This  theory  of  children’s  education  is  as  revolutionary  as  one 
would  expect  from  the  author’s  previous  expression  of  opinion 
on  women  and  economics.  The  central  idea  is  that  obedience  as 
such  is  anything  but  a  virtue.  A  child  is  of  worth  as  a  character 
in  so  far  as  he  follows  that  which  he  believes  to  be  right  in 
itself.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  parents  to  give  children  the 
reason  why  this  or  that  line  of  conduct  is  ordered  •  never  to  say 
“  because  you  must.”  Psychologically  a  great  deal  of  the 
analysis  of  a  child’s  reasoning  is  ingenious,  plausible,  and 
always  trenchantly  expressed,  but  most  readers  will  be  left  with 
the  impression  that  a  child  brought  up  in  the  ultra-rational 
manner  suggested  would  become  an  impossible  member  of  a 
disciplined  household.  Aristotle  says  that  the  world  begins  in 
wonder  ;  and  for  that  reason  most  children  have  a  mania  for 
asking  “  why.”  The  stock  instance  is  a  good  one.  “  What  is 
that,  mother  ?  ”  “A  cow.”  “Why?”  How  would  Miss  Gilman 
answer?  And  is  it  wise  to  stimulate  this  sort  of  inquiry?  No 
doubt  children  are  often  treated  as  too  little  rational,  but  there 
is  greater  danger  in  going  to  the  other  extreme. 

“The  English  Reports.”  Vols.  II.  and  III.  Edinburgh: 

Green  ;  London  :  Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited.  1901. 

These  volumes  of  the  great  reprint  of  Reports  have  followed 
Vol.  I.,  which  we  noticed  on  its  appearance,  and  described  the 
character  of  the  series,  with  the  promptness  which  Mr.  Wood- 
Renton  has  accustomed  us  to  in  any  work  under  his  editorship. 
We  have  here  in  Vol.  II.  Brown’s  volumes  IV.  to  VI.  of  the 
Plouse  of  Lords  Reports  and  in  Vol.  III.  the  concluding  volumes 
VII.  and  VIII.  together  with  Dow’s  House  of  Lords  Cases 
comprising  Vols.  I.  to  VI.  This  furnishes  a  striking  example 
of  the  compactness  and  space  economy  of  the  reprint.  In 
illustration  of  the  living  interest  of  the  old  cases  here  reproduced 
we  notice  that  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text  as 
having  been  considered  in  recently  reported  cases  a  supple¬ 
mental  list  has  had  to  be  prepared  of  other  cases  decided  and 
reported  during  the  present  year  in  which  some  one  or  other  of 
these  old  decisions  were  considered. 

“The  Biograph  in  Battle.”  By  W.  K.  Dickson.  London: 

Unwin.  1901.  6s. 

A  book  of  this  kind  depends  for  its  claim  to  serious  notice 
almost  entirely  on  the  pictures.  It  is  therefore  a  pity  that 
valuable  space  should  be  filled  by  a  photograph  of  “  General 
Buller  on  his  way  to  the  barber”  and  other  such  personal 
trivialities  in  picture  and  in  print.  Many  of  the  photographs 
are  of  much  interest,  but  being  taken  for  the  biograph  they  do 
not  singly  cover  enough  area  to  be  of  much  use  in  explaining 
the  battles.  However  Mr.  Dickson  may  be  regarded  as  the  first 
person  in  history  to  take  the  biograph  on  to  the  field  of  battle, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  his  experiences,  being  unique,  are 
worth  reading.  So  long  as  he  keeps  to  his  subject  and  talks  of 
the  biograph  rather  than  the  course  of  the  war  he  has  a  claim 
on  our  attention  ;  on  other  occasions  he  tells  again  with  little 
freshness  of  observation  the  many  times  repeated  tales  of  the 
first  half  of  the  campaign.  The  reproduction  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  which  are  numerous,  is  excellent. 

“Soldiering  in  Canada.”  By  Lieut.-Col.  Denison.  Macmillan. 

A  tendency  towards  autobiography  is  an  almost  universal 
failing  in  authors.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Denison,  whose  books 


and  experience  have  made"  him  a  reputation  as  an  expert  on 
cavalry,  fills  no  less  than  four  chapters  of  valuable  space  with 
his  personal  doings  in  S.  Petersburg.  However,  apart  from  an 
occasional  discursus  of  this  nature,  the  information  about  the 
formation  of  the  first  Canadian  Militia  and  Volunteers  and  the 
morals  drawn  from  the  Canadian  wars  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century  are  of  interest  and  value.  It  is  astonishing  how  often  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  campaigns  in  Canada  tally  with  experi¬ 
ence  lately  gained  in  South  Africa,  and  many  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  are  made  as  to  the  important  question  of  the  future 
defence  of  the  Canadian  frontier.  There  are  many  reminiscences 
of  considerable  historical  value,  but  in  the  first  place  the  book 
is  one  to  be  read  and  digested  by  soldiers. 

The  Report  for  1900  of  the  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  shows  that  while  this  best  of 
University  settlements  has  not  suffered  financially  during  the 
year,  it  has  suffered  a  falling  off  in  residents.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  as  of  so  many  things  is  the  war  which  has  drawn  off 
a  number  of  men  who  would  have  come  into  the  House. 
A  minimum  of  twenty  is  necessary  to  enable  the  House  to  pay 
its  way  and  the  new  year  begins  with  only  sixteen.  Unless 
some  further  volunteers  come  quickly  to  the  rescue  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  see  how  the  institurions  of  the  House  can  be  efficiently 
maintained.  However  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in  Septem¬ 
ber  the  full  complement  will  be  restored. 

The  need  for  financial  help  is  the  salient  point  of  the 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League’s  Report  for  1900.  Of  the 
merits  of  the  organisation  it  is  almost  unnecessary'  to  speak, 
at  least  to  those  who  know  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  League  to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  pecuniary 
and  otherwise  under  which  women’s  labour  is  carried  on.  Its 
work  has  been  specially  valuable  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
lead  poisoning  and  the  dangers  arising  in  other  insanitary  oc¬ 
cupations. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  in  contemporary  American 
literature  is  the  wide  extension  of  literary  interest  and  activity. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  phrase  “American  literature”  meant 
New  England  literature,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  group  of 
books  written  in  New  York  and  the  South  ;  to-day  books  of 
literary  intention  if  not  of  literary  quality  are  written  in  all 
sections  of  the  country.  This  is  conspicuously  true  of  fiction  and 
biography,  the  two  departments  of  literature  in  which  the  best 
work  is  being  done.  Someone  has  said  that  the  representative 
American  novel  will  be  written  in  chapters  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ;  and  this  prediction  seems  to  be  in  the  way  of 
being  verified.  The  differences  between  the  New  England 
farmer,  the  Georgia  “  cracker,”  the  Louisiana  Creole,  the 
Tennessee  mountaineer  and  the  cow-boy  on  the  plains  are  too 
many  and  too  radical  to  be  co-ordinated  in  any  single  piece  of 
fiction,  however  elaborate  ;  nothing  less  inclusive  than  a  new 
Comedie  Humaine  will  make  room  enough  for  these  widely 
diverse  types  of  character.  This  range  of  life  in  localities  is 
finding  its  record  in  an  irregular  but  vital  fashion  in  the 
rapidly  lengthening  list  of  American  novels  and  short  stories. 
The  books  of  the  year  are  not  likely  to  add  greatly  to  the 
enduring  literature  of  the  country,  but  they  have,  in  several 
instances,  added  materially  to  its  self-knowledge  ;  and  they 
disclose  a  thoroughness  and  skill  in  workmanship  which  are 
distinctly  promising. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant’s  “  Unleavened  Bread  ”  presented  a 
searching  and  convincing  study  of  a  type  of  woman  to  be 
found  in  many  communities,  in  whom  essential  vulgarity 
and  ingrained  crudity  are  emphasised  by  easy  access  to  the 
elements  of  a  purely  superficial  culture.  There  is  a  touch 
of  passionate  energy  in  the  story,  a  force  of  satire  with 
the  impulse  of  conviction  behind  it,  which  puts  the  novel  in  a 
higher  class  than  any  earlier  tale  from  Mr.  Grant’s  hand  has 
reached.  The  story  approaches  the  national  type  as  closely 
perhaps  as  any  piece  of  American  fiction  because  it  creates  a 
character  recognisable  in  the  society  of  every  section  ;  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  conditions  which  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  A 
local  study,  very  highly  differentiated,  is  to  be  found  in  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen’s  “Reign  of  Law;”  a  portrayal  of  certain 
conditions  in  the  blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky  at  the  dose  of 
the  Civil  War,  full  of  the  sensitive  feeling  for  nature  and 
touched  with  the  distinction  of  style  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  poetic  romanticist.  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington’s  “  Gentleman 
from  Indiana”  is  an  admirable  study  of  a  representative  com¬ 
munity  of  the  Central  West  ;  full  of  atmosphere,  of  colour,  of 
nice  characterisation.  A  story,  in  short,  not  without  blemishes 
but  fresh  in  feeling  and  style. 

The  range  of  social  habit  and  of  vital  condition  presented  in 
the  contemporary  American  novel  is  brought  before  the  mind 
by  Miss  Glasgow’s  “The  Voice  of  the  People” — a  picture  of 
old-time  social  traditions  and  ideals  in  Williamsburg,  the 
colonial  capital  of  Virginia  and  a  typical  community  of  the  old 
South,  thrown  into  high  relief  by  the  cliaiacter  and  career  of  a 
self-made  man  of  the  new  times  and  conditions  ;  and  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Chestnutt’s  “The  House  behind  the  Cedars,”  in 
which  the  tragedy  of  the  woman  with  a  drop  of  black  blood  in 
her  veins  is  recorded  without  a  touch  of  melodrama.  Mr- 
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Chestnutt  writes  of  an  experience  in  which  he  must  have  shared 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  writes  with  admirable  reserve  and  dis¬ 
passionateness.  His  story  is  not  so  important  as  his  earlier 
tale,  “The  Conjure  Woman,”  which  was  a  distinct  addition  to 
American  folk-lore  as  well  as  to  the  gallery  of  American  types, 
but  it  reports  a  bit  of  human  history  full  of  tragic  significance. 

In  “The  Web  of  Life  ”  Mr.  Robert  Herrick  projects  against 
the  background  of  the  industrial  struggle  in  Chicago  the 
strongly-drawn  figure  of  a  woman  of  elemental  passions,  direct 
nature  and  absorbing  devotion,  whose  revolt  against  conven¬ 
tions  is  the  unconscious  expression  of  her  own  individuality. 
The  story  is  not  evenly  sustained  throughout,  but  the  desolate 
squalor  of  the  neglected  section  of  a  great  city  is  sketched  with 
remorseless  fidelity.  Chicago  is,  for  the  time  at  least,  the 
storm-centre  of  the  industrial  struggle  in  this  country,  and  Mr. 
Herrick,  a  man  bred  in  the  best  academic  traditions  and  with 
the  sensitiveness  and  fastidiousness  of  a  man  of  culture,  has 
thrown  this  aspect  of  its  life  into  high  relief  in  his  striking 
story.  From  this  sketch  of  feverish  life  in  crowded  and  unclean 

(l Continued  on  page  344.) 
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streets  to  the  free  unconventional  career  of  Mr.  Irving 
Bacheller’s  “  Eben  Holden  ”  the  transition  is  both  abrupt 
and  refreshing.  Mr.  Bacheller’s  simple  tale  has  been 
widely  read  for  its  homely  vivacity,  its  unhackneyed  manner 
and  its  out-of-door  freshness.  It  is  one  of  those  quaint, 
elementary  romances  of  primitive  character,  native  kindliness 
and  untaught  practical  sagacity  which  are  interpretative  of  the 
underlying  quality  in  American  life  ;  the  simple  dignity  of  the 
man  who  quietly  assumes  equality  with  the  best  on  the  broad 
ground  of  common  humanity.  Rustic  types  are  likely  to  be 
more  distinct  and  in  a  certain  way  more  characteristic  than 
cultivated  types  ;  and,  as  Americans  turn  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  homely,  rustic  folk  in  the  novels  of  George  Eliot 
and  Mr.  Hardy,  those  who  wish  to  find  the  springs  of  health  in 
American  life  will  do  well  to  read  “Eben  Holden.” 

Mr.  C.  G.  D.  Roberts  still  turns  to  the  charming  Acadian 
country  for  background  and  character,  and  has  written  nothing 
more  idyllic  than  “  In  the  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Woods;”  a 
silvan  romance  or  idyl  of  the  forest,  in  which  a  gentle  girl — a 
kind  of  modern  Una — crosses,  by  the  insight  of  her  own  purity 
and  tenderness,  the  gulf  which,  since  Saint  Francis’  day,  has 
separated  man  from  the  living  creatures  who  wear  fur  and 
feathers.  The  historical  novel  is  never  far  off  in  these  days, 
and  Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  has  given  us  a  fresh  and  pleasant 
example  of  this  kind  of  fiction  in  “  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,”  a 
story  of  adventure  and  romance  in  the  section  now  included  in 
Indiana  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  ;  somewhat  lacking 
in  solidity  of  construction,  but  told  with  vivacity  and  fresh  feel¬ 
ing.  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  returns  to  his  earlier  and  very 
successful  manner  “  In  the  Palace  of  the  King  ;”  a  romance  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  kind,  but  in  a  field  which  Mr.  Crawford 
has  not  entered  before. 

A  story  of  singular  and  unusual  quality  is  Mr.  Lloyd’s 
“Stringtown  on  the  Pike;”  a  record  of  life  in  Northern 
Kentucky  a  generation  ago,  and  full  of  the  strange  folk-lore 
and  weird  superstitions  of  the  negro.  There  are  serious  defects 
in  construction  and  there  is  far  too  much  melodrama,  but  the 
tale  has  very  deep  interest  and  absolute  novelty.  It  was  not 
written  for  publication  and  loses  nothing  by  reason  of  an 
amateurishness  which  gives  it  a  touch  of  naivetd.  Among  other 
pieces  of  serious  fiction  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell’s  “Dr.  North  and 
his  Friends,”  Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller’s  “The  Last  Refuge”  and 
Mr.  John  Fox’s  “Crittenden”  deserve  attention. 

In  the  field  of  biography  the  growing  interest  in  American 
history  from  the  personal  side  is  evidenced  by  three  new  series 
of  condensed  biographical  sketches  or  studies  of  well-known 
statesmen,  men  of  letters  and  men  of  affairs,  done  for  the  most 
part  with  discretion  and  intelligence.  It  would  be  well  if  the 
writers  who  are  planning  biographies  on  the  scale  of  many 
recent  works  of  this  kind  would  study  two  or  three  of  these 
restrained  and  well-balanced  books.  Among  more  elaborate 
works  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chadwick’s  “Life  of  Theodore  Parker” 
one  of  the  best-known  Unitarian  preachers  of  Boston  in 
the  last  generation,  is  a  vigorous  and  sympathetic  sketch 
of  a  man  of  immense  intellectual  energy  and  intense  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it.  Mr.  Parker  has  been 
called  “the  deputy-sheriff  of  ideas.”  He  was  not,  like 
Emerson,  a  thinker  of  original  insight  and  creative  temper  ; 
but  he  had  the  faculty  of  applying  ideas  with  energy  and 
intelligence,  and  the  note  of  leadership  was  dominant  in  his 
writing  and  his  preaching.  He  made  no  lasting  contribution 
to  American  literature,  but  the  ardour  of  his  spirit  and  the  force 
of  his  personality  have  left  a  tradition  which  must  be  counted  a 
considerable  influence  in  the  later  history  of  New  England 

The  Right  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  was  a  man  of  no  greater  purity  or  ardour  than  Theodore 
Parker,  but  he  possessed  the  literary  instinct,  and,  through  his 
broad  sympathies  and  generous  culture,  he  touched  the  life  of 
the  country  in  a  very  definite  way.  His  great  vitality  gave  a 
deep  human  quality  and  warmth  to  his  sermons,  and  they  are 
likely  to  outlive  most  writings  of  this  class.  His  biographer  is 
the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  of  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School. 
We  shall  shortly  review  this  book  at  length. 

The  story  of  the  career  of  Henry  George  by  his  son  was  no 
doubt  a  labour  of  filial  piety  ;  but  it  is,  as  a  whole,  judicious 
and  temperate.  The  portrait  of  the  author  of  “  Progress  and 
Poverty”  is  drawn  clearly  and  firmly.  To  this  disclosure  of 
his  own  character  Mr.  George  contributes  not  a  little  ;  for  his 
letters  and  biographical  memoranda  are  unusually  frank  in  self¬ 
revelation.  Defective  in  training  and  showing  in  many  ways  the 
lack  of  thorough  education  Mr.  George  had  a  touch  of  genius 
in  exposition.  He  made  political  economy  interesting  and 
popular  ;  it  must  be  added,  that  he  was  possessed  by  a  passion 
for  helping  his  kind,  and  that  he  gave  his  life  to  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  common  people,  not  always  wisely  but  with  entire 
sincerity. 

Mr.  F arnham’s  Life  of  F rancis  Parkman,  the  historian  of  early 
French  civilisation  in  Canada,  suffers  somewhat  from  paucity 
of  material,  for  the  author  of  “  The  Old  Regime  in  Canada  ” 
was  seriously  out  of  health  for  many  years,  disliked  publicity  of 
any  kind  as  ardently  as  did  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  lived  a  Very 
uneventful  life.  In  that  life,  however,  there  was  the  richness  of 
a  generously  endowed  nature  :  and  there  was,  above  all,  a  touch 
of  heroism.  Mr.  Parkman’s  achievement,  in  view  of  the  disa¬ 


bilities  of  sight  and  strength  under  which  his  work  was  done,, 
will  long  be  one  of  the  inspiring  traditions  of  American  Letters. 
Of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  study  of  Cromwell  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  is  a  characteristic  piece  of  writing,  emphasising  the  strenuous 
temper  and  the  active  side  of  the  Protector’s  career.  The 
historical  problems  are  lightly  touched,  but  the  battles  are 
described  with  graphic  skill,  and  Cromwell’s  qualities  as  a  com¬ 
mander  are  clearly  brought  out. 

Mr.  Plowells’  “  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances”  recalls 
a  number  of  the  most  interesting  figures  among  the  New 
England  writers  of  the  last  generation,  and  presents  charming 
studies  of  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  American  readers  are  reluctant  to  recognise  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Howells  has  arrived  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  writing 
of  reminiscences  is  in  order,  but  they  are  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  these  carefully  drawn  studies.  Mr.  J.  W.  Still¬ 
man’s  Autobiography  has  been  completed  but  has  not  yet  been 
published.  It  was  read  as  it  appeared  in  serial  form  in  the 
pages  of  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  with  deep  interest. 

The  dearth  of  important  work  in  the  field  of  poetry  con¬ 
tinues  :  the  half-dozen  slender  volumes  which  have  come  from 
the  press  during  the  autumn,  including  Mr.  Lloyd  Mifflin’s 
“Fields  of  Dawn,”  Mrs.  James  T.  Field’s  “  Orpheus  :  a  Masque,” 
Miss  Peabody’s  “Fortune  and  Men’s  Eyes”  and  Mr.  Wm.  V. 
Moody’s  “  Masque  of  Judgment,”  reveal  sound  workmanship 
and  genuine  feeling,  but  they  are  not  on  a  scale  which  suggests 
any  great  or  promising  pressure  of  poetic  impulse.  Far  the 
most  important  event  of  the  season  in  this  field  is  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Stedman’s  “American  Anthology;”  a  collection  of 
American  verse  which  is  both  representative  and  inclusive. 
This  volume  completes  the  work  of  surveying  and  estimating 
the  value  of  the  poetic  expression  of  the  English-speaking 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  world  which  Mr.  Stedman  began 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  carried  on,  in  the  face 
of  great  difficulties,  with  heroic  fortitude  and  patience. 

Mr.  Barrett  Wendell’s  “  Literary  History  of  America”  which 
we  noticed  at  length  on  19  January  is  the  most  important 
contribution  of  recent  months  to  the  growing  record  of  literary 
activity  in  this  country.  It  presents  the  evolution  of  litera¬ 
ture  broadly  and,  in  the  main,  with  a  sound  sense  of  relative 
values  ;  and  some  of  the  chapters  will  take  high  rank  as 
criticism.  In  this  connexion  a  volume  of  literary  studies  by 
Mr.  Lewis  E.  Yates,  with  the  title  “  Studies  and  Appreciations,” 
shows  careful  work  on  the  technical  side,  and  fresh  insight  in 
dealing  with  material  which  has  been  often  subjected  to  some¬ 
what  similar  treatment. 

Mr.  Brooks  Adams’  “  American  Economic  Supremacy  ” 
which  we  noticed  on  2  February  and  Mr.  John  W.  Foster’s- 
“  Century  of  Diplomacy  ”  are  entitled  to  serious  consideration 
in  their  respective  fields.  Captain  Mahan’s  “  The  Problem  of 
Asia”  we  shall  review  at  length  later  on. 


F®i?  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  336. 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE 

RED, 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

COFFEE. 

Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

"  "  Coffee. 


C  DDC’C  THE  MOST 
EL  1  |  O  O  MUTRSTSOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

.rr.  COCOA 

IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take  regularly 

BRAGG  ' S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL  IT  ATI ' VI LL^ lsS.A 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst’s  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities- 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  ljd. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TOOTH  PASTE  (“Carbona”),  in  Boxes,  Is. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists. 
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WHEN  BUYING 
"  A  BICYCLE, 


look  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry; 

160  Qerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches:  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  8zc. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL, 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  ROYER  CYCLE  CO,  LTD,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 

BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


T  nunnu  fl9  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
u  1 157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


9 


2% 

21% 


2% 

21  0/ 

2  /o 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
go  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  .  .  ..  ..  ..  .  .  ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  .  ..  ..  £1,200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Grange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  fcr 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 

Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crnelty  to  Animals. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


“There  is  sorrow  on  the  Sea.” 

The  SHIPWRECKED 

Fishermen  and  MARINERS’ 


Royal  Benevolent  SOCIETY. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PERSONS  RELIEVED. 


(Founded  in 
1839.) 


The  wrecked  Sailor,  Fisherman,  &c.,  is 
instantly  cared  for  and  sent  home ;  the 
Widow,  Orphan,  &c.,  immediately  sought 
out  and  succoured  ;  the  distressed  Seafarer, 
of  every  grade,  at  once  charitably  assisted. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
VERY  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

Chairman, 

Admiral  E.  S.  ADEANE,  C.M.G. ; 

Secretary,  G.  E.  MAUDE,  Esq., 

26  Suffolk  St.,  Pall  Mall  East,  London, S.W. 


SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 
SAFE  KEEPING  OF  SECURITIES. 

“  What  with . Safe  Deposits ,  there  is  no  reason  why  clients  should  ?iot  keep 

their  oTon  securities .” — Daily  Mail,  May  9,  1900. 

THE  CHANCERY-LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 

(Entrance  at  61-62  Chancery  Lane) 

PROVIDES  MEANS  FOR  PLACING  IN  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY, 
UNDER  THE  DEPOSITOR’S  OWN  CONTROL  AND  OPEN  TO 
DAILY  INSPECTION,  ALL  KINDS  OF  SECURITIES,  BONDS, 
DEEDS,  PLATE,  JEWELS,  MANUSCRIPTS,  AND  VALUABLES  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

SAFES  from  £1  is.  per  annum. 

STRONG  ROOMS  from  £5  5s.  per  annum. 

DEPOSITS  FOR  SAFE  KEEPING  from  5s. 


Proprietors: 

THE  CHANCERY-LANE  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


AND  OFFICES 


O^rorrtAT.  « t» 


Visitors  are  invited  to  inspect  the  Safe  Deposit,  which  is  open  free  from  9  a.m.  to 

6  p.m. 

Descriptive  Prospectus  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Manager 
and  Secretary  at  the  Company’s  Offices. 

63-64  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON,  W.C. 

DR.  J.  GOLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE, 

THE  OBXGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases  :  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.”— See 
Lancet ,  1  December.  1864. 

CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iid.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government' 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


uar  uxjjuin®, 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


jjJEDOC. — VI N  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14»/o 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


8/3 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the.  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and.  the.  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6  9/9 


S  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 

ROWLANDS 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Third  Edition.  30th  Thousand.  Price  6d. 

Their  Relation  to  Health  and  the 
Senses,  and  their  Bearing  on 
strength  and  Beauty.— Mr.  Lennox  Peirson,  36  Richmond  Road,  West- 
bourne  Grove,  W. 


TURKISH  BATHS : 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  RIDLEY. 

ANNE  MAINWARING. 

By  ALICE  RIDLEY, 

Author  of  “  The  Story  of  Aline.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BARON  0E  BOOK  WORMS  BN  “  PUNCH 

“All  her  people  are  of  flesh  and  blood.  One  seems  to  have  met 
them  somewhere.  Lady  Ridley  certainly  has.  It  is  a  long  time 
since  my  Baronite  read  a  novel  which  had  about  ic  such  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  reality.  An  additional  charm  to  the  story  is  its  partial 
framework  in  the  old  manor-house ,  Waynstede.  whh  its  ancient 
■ruins,  its  park,  iis  skies ,  its  moor,  and  its  ever-changing  greenery. 

“  1  Anne  Mainwaring'  confirms  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
‘Story  of  Aline,1  that  the  new  century  it  dowered  with  a  new 
novelist  ranged  close  by  the  limited  circle  of  first-class  women 
writers.  If  need  be,  wr  will  wait  anothe "  five  years  for  a  novel 
from  Lady  Ridley.  But  she  must  go  on.” 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

With  6  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

A  Fragment. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  MAX  MULLER,  K.M. 
Contents  : — Introductory — Childhood  at  Dessau — School-days  at 
Leipzig — University — Paris — Arrival  in  England — Early  Days  at 
Oxford  —Early  Friends  at  Oxford— A  Confession. 

[On  Thursday  next. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  MR.  S.  R.  GARDINER’S 
“  COMMONWEALTH.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  By  Samuel  Ravvson 
Gardiner,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Litt.D.  Cambridge, 
&c.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656.  With  6  Maps.  Svo.  21s. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION.  2  vols.  8vo.  16s.  net. 

STONEWALL  JACKSON  AND  THE 

AMERICAN  CIVIL  WAR.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R. 
Henderson,  late  Director  of  Military  Intelligence,  Headquarters 
Staff,  South  African  Field  Force.  With  an  Introduction  by  Field- 
Marshal  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Wolseley,  K.P.,  G.C.B., 
G.C.  M.G. ,  &c.  With  2  Portraits  and  33  Maps  and  Plans. 


MR.  SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S  NEW  VOLUME 
OF  POEMS. 

BALLADS  OF  DOWN.  By  G.  F.  Savage- 

Armstrong,  M.A.,  D.  Lit.  (“The  Poet  of  Wicklow”). 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

***  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  “  Stories  of  Wicklow,”  by  the 
.  same  Author,  published  in  1886. 


THE  NORWEGIAN  NORTH  POLAR  EX¬ 
PEDITION,  1893-1896  :  SCIENTIFIC  RESULTS.  Edited 
by  Pridtjof  Nansen.  Vol.  II.  With  2  Charts  and  17  Plates. 
Demy  4to,  30s.  net. 

Contents  : —Astronomical  Observations— Terrestrial  Magnetism  — 
Results  of  the  Pendulum — Observations  and  some  Remarks  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  Earth’s  Crust. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Charles  S. 

Devas,  M.A.,  sometime  Examiner  in  Political  Economy  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.  Second  Edition.  Rewritten  and 
Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


HOW  THE  GARDEN  GREW.  By  Maud 

Maryon.  With  4  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown 
Svo.  5s.  net. 

“  Hie  form  is  pleasant,  part  story,  part  practical,  and  we  follow  the 

fortunes  of  Mary  and  her  garden  with  amusement  and  profit . As 

an  amateur  gardener  myself,  my  heart  goes  out  to  Mary,  and  I  trust 
•she  has  now  all  the  beauty  she  can  desire  in  this  domain  of  hers.” 

Gentlewoman. 

“  The  story  of  years  in  this  modest  pleasaunce  is  brightly  told,  and 
with  enough  practical  experience  to  be  of  some  value.  There  are  studies 
of  humanity  as  well  as  of  flowers.”— Scotsman. 

“  Asa  gift-book  for  ‘  sympathetic  souls  ’  Miss  Maryon’s  work  should 
be  in  great  request.”—  Globe. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

“  Literary  Hearthstones  :  ” — John  Knox  (Marion  Harland).  Putnams. 

5-f- 

Shakespeare’s  Family  :  being  a  Record  of  the  Ancestors  and  Descend¬ 
ants  of  William  Shakespeare,  with  some  Account  of  the  Ardens 
(Mrs.  C.  C.  Stopes).  Stock,  ioj.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

The  Correspondence  of  M.  Tullius  Cicero  (Edited  by  Robert  Yelverton 
Tyrrell  and  Louis  Claude  Purser.  Vol.  VII.).  Longmans. 
7 s.  6d. 

Fiction. 

This  Body  of  Death  (Adeline  Sergeant)  ;  The  Life  Romantic  (Richard 
Le  Gallienne).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s.  each. 

Mary  Bray  X  her  Mark  (Jenner  Tayler).  Greening.  3 s.  6 d. 

Sesa  (H.  St.  John  Raikes).  Arrowsmith.  35.  6d. 

The  Midnight  Passenger  (Richard  Henry  Savage) ;  What  Men  Call 
Love  (Lucas  Cleeve).  F.  V.  White.  6s.  each. 

“  The  Dollar  Library  ”  :  The  Girl  at  the  Half-way  House  (E.  Hough). 
Heinemann.  4  s. 

In  His  Own  Image  (Frederick  Baron  Gorvo).  John  Lane.  6s. 
Strange  Happenings  (W.  E.  Norris,  W.  Clark  Russell,  Grant  Allen 
and  others).  Methuen.  6s. 

Good  Souls  of  Cider  Land  (Walter  Raymond).  Grant  Richards.  55. 
The  Wizard’s  Knot  (W.  Barry).  Unwin.  6s. 

The  Weird  of  “  The  Silken  Thomas  ”  (R.  Manifold  Craig).  Aberdeen  : 
Moran  and  Co. 

Ballast  (Myra  Swan).  Longmans.  6s. 

The  Heritage  of  Unrest  (Gwendolen  Overton).  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  6s. 

The  Frobishers  (S.  Baring  Gould).  Methuen.  6s. 

The  Salvation  Seekers  (Noel  Ainslie).  Methuen.  6s. 

Cruel  Calumny  (Mrs.  Leith-Adams).  Digby,  Long.  6s. 

The  Wings  of  the  Morning  (Helen  V.  Savile).  Sonnenschein.  35-.  6 d. 
Casting  of  Nets  (Richard  Bagot).  Arnold.  6s. 

The  Lone  Star  Rush  (Edmund  Mitchell).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

History. 

The  Relief  of  Kumasi  (Captain  Harold  C.  J.  Biss).  Methuen.  6s. 
The  Indian  Borderland,  1880-1900  (Colonel  Sir  T.  Hungerford 
Holdich).  Methuen.  155.  net. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  (New  Series,  Vol.  XIV.) 
Longmans. 

Law. 

An  Epitome  of  Roman  Law  (W.  II.  Hastings  Ivelke).  Sweet  and 
Maxwell.  6s. 

Trade  Union  Law  and  Cases  (Herman  Cohen  and  George  Howell). 
Sweet  and  Maxwell. 

The  Gavel  and  the  Mace  (Frank  Warren  Hackett).  Sweet  and 
Maxwell. 

Travel. 

Highlands  of  Asiatic  Turkey  (Earl  Percy,  M.P.).  Arnold.  141'.  net. 
Miscellaneous. 

England’s  Danger  (Theodor  von  Sosnosky).  Chapman  and  Hall. 
Js.  6 d. 

From  Gladiateur  to  Persimmon  :  Turf  Memories  of  Thirty  Years 
(Sydenham  Dixon).  Grant  Richards.  1 8s.  net. 

How  to  Write  a  Novel.  Grant  Richards.  3J.  6 d. 

Libyan  Notes  (David  Randall-Maciver  and  Anthony  Wilkin). 
Macmillan.  20 s.  net. 

Living  Races  of  Mankind,  The  (Vol.  I.).  Hutchinson.  Js.  6d. 
Myths  of  Greece  (2  vols.  George  St.  Clair).  Williams  and  Norgate. 
16  s. 

North  Americans,  The,  of  Yesterday  (Frederick  S.  Dellenbaugh). 
Putnams.  21s. 

Notes  on  Speech  Making ;  The  Philosophy  of  the  Short  Story 
(Brander  Matthews).  Longmans,  is.  6d.  net  each. 

Orchestra  and  Orchestral  Music,  The  (W.  J.  Henderson).  Murray. 
5l  net. 

Political  Parties  in  the  United  States  (James  H.  Hopkins).  Putnams. 
1 2s.  6 d. 

Premieres  of  the  Year  (J.  T.  Grein).  Macqueen. 

Ralph  Roister  Doister  (Nicholas  Udall.  “Temple  Dramatists”). 
Dent.  ij.  net. 

Romance  of  the  Boer  War,  The  (MacCarthy  O’Moore).  Elliot 
Stock.  2  s. 

Sack  of  Shakings,  A  (Frank  T.  Bullen).  Pearson.  6s. 

Social  Life  of  the  Hebrews,  The  (Rev.  Edward  Day).  “The 
Semitic  Series.”  Nimmo.  5 s.  net. 

Some  Aspects  of  Bibliography  (John  Ferguson).  Edinburgh  : 
Johnston.  5_r.  net. 

Story,  The,  of  the  Inter-University  Boat  Race  (Wadham  Peacock). 
Grant  Richards.  2 s. 

“Temple  Cyclopaedic  Primers:”  Child  Life  (W.  B.  Drummond); 

First  Aid  to  the  Injured  (Dr.  Drinkwater).  Dent.  is.  net  each. 
Torquay  and  the  South  Hams  (“Black’s  Guide  Books  ”).  Black.  6  d. 
Truth  about  Newfoundland,  The :  Our  Tenth  Island  (Beckles 
Willson):  Grant  Richards,  y.  6d. 

War  with  the  Boers  (Vol.  IV.).  Virtue,  ior.  6 d.  net. 

Working  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom,  The  (Leonard 
Courtney).  Dent.  Js.  6 d. 

Wrecking  the  Empire  (J.  M.  Robertson).  Grant  Richards.  5L 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  : — The  Geographical  Journal, 
2s.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  is.  ;  The  Open  Court,  6 d.  ;  The 
Biographer  and  Review,  ir.  ;  East  London  Antiquities  (Vol.  I., 
No.  I.),  6 d.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  is.  ;  The  World’s  Work 
(New  York),  25c. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  LIST 

Messrs.  Bell’s  Miniature  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and 
will  be  sent  on  application. 


Royal  8vo.  21s.  net. 

TURNER’S  PICTURES. —  A  List  of  the 

WORKS  CONTRIBUTED  to  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  R.A.  With  Notes  by  C.  F.  Bell,  Hon.  M.A.Oxford.  Printed  on 
Hand-made  Paper.  Only  350  Copies  printed. 


Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND  (1500-1800).  By  Reginald  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Architect.  With  Drawings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations. 

“We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  little  volume. _  It  is  admirable  from 

beginning  to  end . We  can  only  repeat  what  we  stated  in  our  previous  notice — 

that  this  history  is  the  most  complete  and  thorough  account  of  Renaissance 
architecture  in  England,  and  that  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  letterpress, 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  skiil  as  a  draughtsman  being  of  a  very  high  order.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 


Ready  Next  Week.  Post  Svo.  5s.  net. 

PINTORICCHIO.  By  E  velyn  March 

Phillipps.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

[. Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 


Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.  By  W.  G. 

Waters,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a 
Phorogravure  Frontispiece.  [ Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 


Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

MEMLINC.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale,  late 

Keeper  of  the  National  Art  Library.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  [ Bell's  i,reat  Masters  Series. 

“An  indispensable  handbook  on  this  fascinating  master  by  the  chief  living 
authority  on  his  work.  This  book  is  of  unusual  importance.'' — Magazine  of  Art. 

Crowr  4to.  10s.  6d.  net. 

HOLBEIN’S  “  AMBASSADORS,”  the  Picture 

and  the  Men  :  a  Historical  Study.  By  Mary  S.  F.  Hervey.  With  25  Illus¬ 
trations,  giving  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Details  illustrating  sources  of 
Holbein’s  Work. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

WINCHESTER.  By  R.  T.  Warner,  New 

College,  Oxford.  With  40  Illustrations.  [Belt's  Great  Public  Schools. 

“Within  the  prescribed  limits  Air.  Warner  has  probably  succeeded  in  writing  the 
best  possible  ‘  Hanubook  ’  to  Wincnester.” — Athmieum. 

“A  well-nigh  ideal  Handbook.” — Academy. 


Ready  Next  Week.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

HARROW.  By  J.  Fischer  Williams,  M.A., 

Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  48  Illustrations. 

[Bell's  Great  Public  Schools. 


Small  post  8 vo.  3s.  6d. 

JOURNAL  TO  STELLA  (A.D.  1710-1713). 

By  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.  Edited  by  Frederick  Ryland,  M.A.  With 
2  Portraits  of  Siella  and  a  Facsimile  of  one  of  the  Letters. 

[Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

“  No  more  welcome  reprint  has  appeared  for  some  time  past  than  the  new  edition, 
complete  and  exact,  so  lar  as  it  was  possible  to  make  it,  of  Swift’s  ‘Journal  to 
Stella.’” — M orning  Post. 

“  At  last  we  have  a  well-printed  carefully-edited  text  of  Swift’s  famous  ‘  Journal,’ 
in  a  single  handy,  cheap  volume.” — St.  James’s  Gazette. 

Small  post  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS.  By  J  ONATHAN 

Swift,  D.D.  Edited  by  G.  Ravenscroft  Dennis,  B.A.Lond.  With  Maps 
and  Facsimiles.  [Bohn' s  Standard  Library . 

“Mr.  Dennis  has  spared  no  pains  to  render  this  edition  of  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels  ’  as 
complete  and  satisfactory  as  possible.”— Athenceum. 


Vol.  I.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  IETTESS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY. 

Including  thr*  Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Edited,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Duncan  C.  Tovey,  Editor  of  “  Gray  and  his  Friends,” 
Sic.  [Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

“  The  knowledge  displayed  by  the  editor  is  so  wide  and  accurate  anH  the  manner 
so  excellent  that  this  edition  of  Giay’s  Letters  ought  to  be  the  final  and  authoritative 
edition.” — Pilot. 


Small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ITALIAN 

LITERATURE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DANTE.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Adolf  Gaspary,  together  with  the  Author’s  Additions  to  the 
Italian  Translation  (1887),  and  with  Supplementary  Biographical  Not^s  (1887- 
1899),  W  Herman  Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  [Bohn's  Standard  Library. 


4  vols.  small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CICERO.  The  whole 

extant  Correspondence  in  Chronological  Order.  Translated  into  English  by 
Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  [Bohn  s  Classical  Library. 

“To  say  it  is  scholarly  would  be  inadequate.  It  is  that  and  something  more  than 
that  ;  it  is  an  excellent  piece  of  literary  work.  F'idelity  to  the  original  is  combined 
with  easy  idiomatic  English  in  a  really  remarkable  degree.  He  accomplishes  the 
feat  of  making  us  forget  that  we  are  reading  a  translation.  It  is  a  brilliant  work.” 

A  cademy. 

London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

A  T  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. — Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LO¥E  AND  HOMOXJK. 

By  M.  E.  CARR. 

Outlook. — “  Soundly  constructed  and  written  movingly.” 

Scotsman. — “  A  cleverly  constructed  romance . The  story  should  not  fail  to 

please  any  reader  who  takes  it  up.” 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  “RODNEY  STONE.’ 

On  MARCH  26th. 

With  8  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

RODNEY  STONE.  New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated 

Edition.  By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  Author  of  “  The  White  Company,” 
“  The  Great  Boer  War,”  &c. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THE  HON.  A.  S.  G.  CANNING. 

PUBLISHED  TO-DAY. — Crown  8vo.  6s. 

British  mmn  and  thought: 

A  HISTORICAL  ENQUIRY.  By  the  Hon.  ALBERT  S.  G.  CANNING, 

Author  of  “  British  Rule  and  Modern  Politics,”  “  History  in 
Fact  and  Fiction,”  & c. 

HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN  DUHENG  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY,  1801- 
5900.  By  FRANCIS  CULLING  CARR-GOMM,  late  of  H.M.  Madras 
Civil  Service,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Standard. — “  Most  useful  and  carefully  compiled The  volume  is  indispensable 

to  politicians  for  the  purposes  of  reference.” 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

On  MARCH  26th. — Crown  8vo.  6s. 

a  cardinal  and  ms  conscience. 

By  GRAHAM  HOPE. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  LIST 


ioth  THOUSAND. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  JOHN  MORLEY. 

With  Portrait.  8vo.  10s.  net.  Illustrated  Edition,  extra  crown  Svo. 

14s.  net. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  NOIV  READY. 

58TH  THOUSAND. 

ELIZABETH  AMD  HER 

GERMAN  GARDEN. 

Extra  crown  Svo.  Illustrated  Edition.  White  buckram,  gilt  edges, 
Ss.  6d.  net.  Ordinary  Edition,  6s. 

27TH  THOUSAND. 

THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER. 

By  the  Author  of  “  ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 

Extra  crown  Svo.  Illustrated  Edition.  White  buckram,  gilt  edges, 
8s.  6d.  net.  Ordinary  Edition,  6s. 


SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION ,  WITH 
ADDITIONAL  CHAPTERS. 

WEST  AFRICAN  STUDIES.  By  the 

late  MARY  H.  KINGSLEY.  With  Portrait,  Illustrations  and 
Map.  Extra  ciown  8vu.  7s.  6d. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.-NEW  VOL. 
EAST  ANGLIA.  By  William  A.  Dutt. 

With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Extra  crown  8vo. 
cloth  elegant,  6s. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

By  BARRY  PAIN, 

ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMANS  LOVE  LETTERS. 

Small  crown  8vo.  is.;  cloth,  2s. 

Second  Impression. 

THE  BIOGRAPH  IN  BATTLE.  By  W.  K.  L.  Dickson. 

Profusely  Illustrated  from  Biograph  Photographs.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  As  good  as  Dooley.” 

GEORGIE.  The  Diary  of  an  Observant  Boy.  By  S.  E. 

Kiser.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

By  OUIDA. 

A  RAINY  JUNE.  By  the  Author  of  “  Critical  Studies,” 

&c.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

By  RITA. 

THE  ENDING  OF  MY  DAY.  By  the  Author  of 

“Vanity:  The  Confessions  of  a  Court  Modiste,”  &c.  (Unwin’s  Copyright 
Novels  Series.)  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

PAGES  FROM  A  JOURNAL :  Essays,  Notes,  and 

Tales  from  a  Journal  of  the  last  Thirty  Years.  By  Mark  Rutherford, 
Author  of  “  Clara  Hopgood,”  &c.  Second  Impression.  Cloth,  6s. 

FALAISE.  The  Story  of  the  Town  of  the  Conqueror. 

By  A.  Bowman  Dodd.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ENGLAND'S  NEGLECT  OF  SCIENCE.  By  Professor 

Perry,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensington.  Crown  8vo. 
cloth,  2S.  6d.  net. 

THE  IRISH  AS  THEY  ARE. 

THE  LOST  LAND  :  a  Tale  of  a  Cromwellian  Irish 

Town.  By  Julia  M.  Crottie,  Author  of  “  Neighbours,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  OF  GHETTO  LIFE. 

NAOMI’S  EXODUS.  By  Lily  H.  Montagu.  Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  FASCINATING  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

TREWERN.  A  Welsh  Tale  of  the  Thirties.  By  R.  M. 

Thomas.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE  JEW  IN  LONDON.  A  Study  of  Racial  Character 

and  Present-Day  Conditions.  With  a  Map.  Second  Edition.  Cloth,  6s. 
WILLIAM  BARRY’S  NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  WIZARD’S  KNOT,  will  be  published  on  the  18th. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

FLUQEL  -  SCHMIDT  -  TANGER. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  AND  GERMAN  LANGUAGES, 

With  Special  Reference  to 

Dr.  FELIX  FLUGEL’S 

UNIVERSAL  ENGLISH-GERMAN  AND  GERMAN-ENCLISH  DICTIONARY 

Edited  by 

Prof.  IM.  SCHMIDT,  Ph.D.,  and  G.  TANGER,  Ph.D. 

Two  Volumes,  in  crown  quarto,  bound  in  half-Persian,  price  15s. 

Also  to  be  had  separately  : 

Vol.  I.,  ENGLISH-GERMAN  (968  pages),  price  8s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.,  GERMAN-ENGLISH  (1006  pages),  price  8s.  6d. 

A  detailed  Prospecttis  with  specimen  pages  will  be  sent  on  application. 

ASHER  &  CO.,  13  Bedford  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W. C. 


Mr.  JOHN  LANE  has  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  the  publication  of 

THE  COLUMN 

( Crown  Svo.  6s.), 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  F.  R.  PICKERSGILL,  R.A. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  March  22nd,  1901,  and  following  day,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  wb,| 

The  Library  of  the  late  R.  J.  W.  SUTHERLAND,  Esq.,  of  51  Southborough 
Road,  South  Hackney,  including  the  works  of  W.  S.  Landor,  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  W.  Shakespeare  and  other  Dramatic  Literature.  Writings  of  G.  Borrow, 
R.  Browning,  W.  Morris,  A.  C.  Swinburne,  &c. 

A  Selection  from  the  Library  of  the  late  WILLIAM  WATSON,  Esq.,  of  Great 
Berkhamstead,  comprising  Books  illustrated  by  Cruikshank  and  Rowlandson. 
Coloured  Caricatures.  ^  First  edition  of  the  works  of  Dickens,  Leigh  Hunt,  & c. 
Books  of  prints,  including  the  Engraved  Works  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

The  Library  of  the  late  F.  R.  PICKERSGILL,  R.A.,  comprising  Works  on  Art, 
Costume,  Architecture, .  Antiquities  and  Armour,  Topography,  History  and  Poetry. 
Other  properties  comprising  Books  of  Natural  History,  Botany,  and  Science,  Serial 
Publications  including  Blackwood’s  Edinburgh  Magazine  (a  set),  Punch  (a  set), 
Specimens  of  Early  Typography,  Missale  et  Antiphonale  ad  usum  Sarum,  Old  Bibles 
and  other  Theological  Literature,  Works  on  Pleraldry  and  Genealogy,  Biography. 
Voyages  and  Travels,  the  Drama,  French  Illustrated  Books,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS,  MSS.,  &e. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 

SOTHERAN’S  PR1CE-CURRBST  OF  LITERATURE 

MONTHLY  LIST  of  newly -purchased  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS , 

No.  606,  JUST  ISSUED,  for  MARCH, 

Consists  of  a  Collection  of  Books  in  English  Literature. 

Post  free  from  H.  SOTIIERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


/  "  REAT  BARGAINS  in  everything'  useful  in  or  about 

V_JT  a  house  (from  an  Autograph  to  an  Orchid,  from  a  Toy  to  a  Typewriter,  a 
Mail  Cart  to  a  Motor  Car,  &c.)  are  to  be  obtained  through  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  Newspaper,  Easily,  Cheaply,  and  Quickly.  “  Like  all  grand  concep¬ 
tions,  the  process  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.”  If  you  want  to  sell  anything  for 
which  you  have  no  present  use.  you  can  do  so  most  readily  and  advantageously 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  paper.  In  addition  the  vast  amount  of  interesting 
and  practical  information  contained  in  its  pages  makes  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  an  unequalled  journal  for  the  Amateur  and  Collector.  Get  a  copy  and 
judge  for  yourself.  34th  year  of  publication.  Price  2d.,  at  all  Newsagents  and 
Railway  Bookstalls,  or  specimen  copy  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps  from  the  Office, 
170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  L80 
and  L20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  ^35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  L20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  L60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL, 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  00I0ERIS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30* 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


By  Mr.  CHARLES  MARRIOTT, 

A  New  Writer, 

On  Wednesday,  March  20. 

The  Publisher  confidently  predicts  that  this  novel  will  rank  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  in  fiction  of  recent  years. 


Five  Shillings  net ;  a  few  copies  done  on  Large  Paper,  Half-a-Guinea  net. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  COLERIDCE. 

of  the  Published  and  Privately  Printed  Writings  of  Coleridge,  including  his 
Contributions  to  Annuals,  Periodicals,  Posthumous  Publications,  &c.  By  the 
late  Richard  Herne  Shepherd.  Revised,  Corrected,  and  Enlarged  by 
Colonel  W.  F.  Prideaux,  C.S.I. 

Dr.  Garnett  writes  : — “  It  is  a  most  valuable  little  book,  and  will  be  greatly 
prized  by  all  students  of  Coleridge.” 

FRANK  HOLDINGS,  7  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  GO.. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  ^Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


MB.  EOBEET 

NEWMAN’S  SYMPHONY  CONCERTS, 

QUEEN’S  HALL, 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  OF  no. 
Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved);  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 

ST.  GEORGE’S  HALL,  W. 

THE  iOSKETEEB  QOUGFRT  PASTY, 

Under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  WALLIS  &  CLAYTON, 

EVERY  AFTERNOON  at  3  o’clock. 

PORTHOS,  ARAMIS,  ATHOS,  DE  TREVILLE,  D’ARTAGNAN,  and  , 
THE  JESTER. 

Bertram  Wallis  and  Herbert  Clayton,  Reginald  Groome,  J.  W.  Ivimey,. 
Gwillyn  Evans,  and  James  Blakeley. 

Programme  varied  daily. 

Seats  at  the  Hall  and  all  Libraries,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  and  is. 

Family  Tickets  (admitting  four),  17s.  6d.  and  10s. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 

GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 
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TQ  COMPLETE  YOUR  LIBRARY. 

A  £5  Work  for  £4, 

Obtainable  immediately  for  5s.  down  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  ?S.  6d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Scientific, 

Technological,  and  Pronouncing, 

By  JOHN  OGILYIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  MIMDALS,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  GLASGOW 
HERALD  says:— 
“  No  cyclopedia 
has  yet  been 
planned  to  sur¬ 
pass  it.” 


“  I  went  to  all  the  dictionaries,  and  I  could  not  find  that  ‘  Commitment  ’  was  ever  used  except  for  committing  a  man  to  prison.” — Vide 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday  last. 

Sir  William  evidently  did  not  consult  the  new  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,  which  gives  a  variety  of  meanings  to  the  word, 
including  (i)  “a  term  in  legislation  ”  and  (2)  “the  act  of  pledging  or  engaging  one’s  self.”  For  further  definitions  see  the  Dictionary  itself. 

The  NEW  EDITION  is  the  thing  for 

the  NEW  CENTURY  and  the  NEW  REIGN. 

The  New  Edition  contains  32,000  additional  Words  and  233,000  References 

in  all. 

The  four  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  are  wel] 
illustrated,  and  contain  some  beautiful  plates. 

Specimen  pages  and  further  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  or  the  book 
may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


The  TIMES 
says  :— 

“  We  should 
not  wish  for 
anything  better 
than  the  new 
1  Imperial.’  ” 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . . . 

Address  .  . . 

Profession  . 


Date 
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Ready  on  RIonday  the  18th, 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  of  the 

PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE. 

Edited  by  GEORGE  R.  HALKETT. 

Price  ONE  SHILLING. 


Among  the  principal  Contents  are  : — 

QUEEN  VICTORIA  AS  A  MORAL  FORCE. 

By  the  Right  Idon.  W.  E.  H.  LECKY,  M.P. 

THE  BLACK  CITY  :  London  Smoke  illustrated  by  many  Photo¬ 
graphs.  By  Sir  W.  B.  RICHMOND,  R.  A. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  OUR  OFFICERS  —  SANDHURST. 
Fully  Illustrated.  By  the  Author  of  “  An  Absent-Minded  War.” 

There  are  other  articles  of  IMMEDIATE  INTEREST,  several  charming 
SHORT  STORIES  and  ILLUSTRATED  POEMS,  and  many  pages  of 
Exquisite  II lustrations,  and  a  beautiful  Frontispiece  in  photogravure. 


BOURNE’S 

BOURNE’S 

INSURANCE 

INSURANCE 

MAGAZINE. 

DIRECTORY, 

Vol.  I.,  No.  1. 

1900-1901. 

March  15,  1901. 

Published 

Monthly  Sixpence. 

February,  1901. 

Per  annum,  7s. 

5s.  By  post,  5s 

Offices:  18  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


Original  Coloured 
Drawings  for  Sale. 

The  following  ORIGINAL  WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS 
are  For  Sale: — 

21st  LANCERS  (In  Khaki  and  Home  Uniforms). 
EGYPTIAN  ARMY  (Lancers, Camel  Corps,  and  Infantry). 
NATAL  FORCES  (Imperial  Light  Horse,  Natal  Car- 

biniers,  Durban  Light  Infantry,  &c.). 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  AND  QUEENSLAND 

REGIMENTS  (Lancers,  Mounted  Rifles,  Infantry,  Permanent 
Artillery,  &c.). 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES  REGIMENTS  (N.S.W. 

Lancers,  Mounted  Rifles,  and  Field  Artillery). 

VICTORIAN  REGIMENTS  (V.  Rangers,  Infantry, 

Mounted  Rifles). 

CAPE  COLONY  and  RHODESIAN  REGIMENTS 

(Rhodesian  Horse,  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh’s 
Own  Rifles). 

TASMANIAN  and  NEW  ZEALAND  REGIMENTS 

(Infantry,  Hawera  Mounted  Rifles,  Canterbury  M.R.,  Victoria 
Rifles  Auckland  (N.Z.),  Christchurch  (N.Z.),  City  Guards). 

FORCES  OF  THE  SMALLER  COLONIES  (North 

Borneo  Dyak  Police,  Malay  States  Guides,  Mauritius  Garrison 
Artillery,  Hong  Kong  Sikh  Police,  Hong  Kong  Chinese  Police). 


YEOMANRY  KECOTENT8. 

YORKSHIRE  DRAGOONS.  (Group.) 

NORTHUMBERLAND  HUSSARS.  (Group.) 

WEST  KENT  YEOMANRY.  (Group.) 

4th  YEOMANRY  BRIGADE  North  Somerset,  West  Somer¬ 
set.  (Two  Groups.) 

5th  YEOMANRY  BRIGADE  (—Shropshire,  Worcestershire. 

(Two  Groups.) 

9th  YEOMANRY  BRIGADE  Cheshire,  Lancashire  Hussars. 

(Two  Groups.) 

15th  YEOMANRY  BRIGADE Denbighshire,  Montgomery¬ 
shire.  (Two  Groups.) 

Lithographed  Reproduction  of  any  one  of  above,  and  Prices  of  Originals, 
will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  6|d.,  post  free. 

IMMEDIATE  APPLICATION  IS  NECESSARY. 


Address:  The  Publisher,  Types  Department, 

“ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE  ”  OFFICES 

3  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


•  CONTRIB  UTORS  INCL  UDE  : 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 
VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 

CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 

FATHER  DOLLING. 

REV.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 

&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 


30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 


Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 
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Details  from 

BOURNE’S  INSURANCE  INSTITUTE,  LIMITED, 

GRANVILLE  HOUSE,  ARUNDEL  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


A  YEAR  WITH  NATURE. 

By  W.  PERCIYAL  WESTELL,  M.B.O.U., 

Author  of  lt  A  Handbook  of  British  Breeding  Birds,”  &c. 

With  over  170  Illustrations  from  Photographs  from  Nature 
and  Still  Life. 

Royal  8vo.  Cloth  Extra,  Gilt.  276  pp.  Price  10s.  6d.  ;  by  Post,  6d.  extra. 


THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES. 

In  Cloth,  with  Portrait,  price  SIXPENCE. 

NOW  READY,  VOL.  IV.  : 

Mu.  JOHN  BURNS,  M.P. 

By  G.  H.  KNOTT,  M.A. 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 


"Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 
thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

“  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“  Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.”— London  Daily  Chronicle . 


Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY. 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH,  TOWYN,  ABERDOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN.  HEREFORD.  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH.  WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH.  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO.  RHYL,  BANGOR.  PEN  MAENMAWR,  LLANFASRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 


“  A  brilliant  book.” — The  Times.  “  Particularly  good.” — Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 


LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

IF.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices: 

managers  -j  ANDERSOn,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 
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TO  LOVERS  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

A  4-Guinea  Work  for  9s.  down, 

And  Balance  in  Monthly  Instalments. 


The  most  Popular  Work  on  Horticulture  ever  published  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  thousands  of  volumes 
having  been  sold  here  and  in  America. 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  this  Work  is 
not  far  to  seek  it  is  very  full,  very  accurate,  superbly  illustrated,  and 
edited  by  one  of  the  soundest  of  living  authorities.  It  has  been  justly 
said  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  that  he  is  almost  a  unique  example  of  a  scientific 
botanist  and  a  practical  horticulturist  under  one  hat. 

The  result  is  that  the  work  issued  under  his  care  is  a  model  of 
accuracy  and  completeness,  both  as  regards  its  Cultural  Directions 
and  its  Botanical  Information.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Editor  has  been  assisted  in  particular  sections— such  as  Orchids, 
Palms,  Cacti,  Ferns,  Fruit,  Insects,  Plant  Diseases,  &c. — by  Dis-  j 
tinguished  Specialists,  thu  s  assuring,  in  the  treatment  of  every  subject,  j 
an  excellence  that  has  never  before  been  approached. 

More  than  3,750  Genera  and  19,500  Species  of  Garden  Plants  are 
described,  with  all  necessary  Instructions  as  to  Cultivation  and  Propa¬ 
gation  ;  Injurious  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases  and  their  Treatment  are 
also  fully  dealt  with  ;  Full  Indices  are  given  of  Plants  for  Special 
Purposes  and  Positions;  for  Colours,  Height,  &c.,  as  a  Guide  to 
1  Planting. 

The  Work  comprises  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names, 
land  other  features  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  all  gardeners.  It 
;is  in  fact  a  working  Encyclopaedia  for  all  working  horticulturists,  be 
they  Professional  or  Amateur. 

The  opinions  of  the  Press  in  this  country,  the  United  States,  the 
Colonies,  and  the  Continent  are  alike  unanimous  in  commendation  of 
this  Great  and  Universal  Work. 


The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  published  for  this  Special 
Offer  in 

5  handsome  large  post  quarto  vols.,  In  half  Persian, 

cloth  sides,  marble  edges,  at 

FOUR  GUINEAS, 

and  “The  Bazaar”  Offer  is  to  supply  this  Edition,  Carriage  Paid  and 
Complete,  on  payment  of 

Os. 

down,  the  balance  being  payable  in  Monthly  Instalments  of 
4s.  6s.  each.  This  edition  includes  the  new  Century  Supplement, 
but  as  the  whole  of  that  is  not  yet  printed,  only  4  vols.  can  be  deliveredt 
now,  but  the  fifth  will  follow  at  the  end  of  March. 

FORM  OF  ORDER. 

To  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London,  IV.  C. 
Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  Special  Offer  Edition  of  “  Nichol¬ 
son's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,"  in  5  vols.,  half  bound  in  Persian, 
published  at  £4.  4s.  od.,for  which  I  enclose  9 s.  -  I  undertake  to  pay 
the  balance  in  Monthly  Instalments,  of  4s.  6 d.  each,  and  not  to  dispose 
of  the  said  books  until  all  the  instalments  are  paid. 


Name 

a>id 

Address 

Date . 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Lists  will  open  on  MONDAY,  MARCH  18th,  and  close  on  or  before  TUESDAY,  MARCH  19th,  at  4  o’clock. 

This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1900. 


LONDON  SUPER-AERATION,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900. 

-  £300  000, 

DIVIDED  INTO  300,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH. 


The  IMPERIAL  &  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  ancL 
The  INDUSTRIAL  &  BANKING  ISSUE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED, 

are  authorised  to  invite  applications  for  an 

ISSUE  OF  60,00  0  SHARES, 

Payable — 2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application  ;  2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment  ;  5s.  per  Share  two  months  after 
Ulotment  ;  and  the  balance,  as  and  when  required,  in  Calls  not  exceeding  5s.  each  at  intervals  of 

not  less  than  three  months  each. 


DIRECTORS. 

•  :he  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  KINTORE,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G., 
5  Portman  Street,  W.  (Chairman). 

iDWARD  WOLSELEY,  Esq.,  Carlton  Club,  and  Holme  Chase, 
Weybridge. 

I  L.  LYONS,  Esq.,  7  Park  Place,  St.  James’,  S.W. 

.  S.  WHATTON,  Esq.,  iS  Hyde  Fark  Street,  W. 

11  B.  BICKERTON,  Esq.,  27  The  Drive,  Plove,  Brighton. 

BANKERS. 

,e  'HE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED, 
37  Nicholas  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  BURN  &  BERRIDGE,  u  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  70  Cornhill,  and  Stock  Exchange^ 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  WALMISLEY  &  PLATT,  17  Austin  Friars,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

G.  DUNDAS  PRICE  &  CO.,  7  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tem.)  and  OFFICES. 

H.  W.  CLARK,  31  WALBROOK,  MANSION  HOUSE,  E.C. 


Prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  or  from  the  bankers  or  brokers. 
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The  Subscription  List  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  19th  March;  and  closed  on  or  before  Thursday,  the 

21st  March,  1901. 

Filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900. 


LUMIERE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1362  to  1900. 


CAPITAL  ------  £200,000, 

Divided  into  200,000  Shares  of  £1  each, 

Of  which  100,000  Shares  will  be  allotted  to  the  Vendors,  fully  paid;  40,000  Shares  are  reserved  for  future  issue; 
30,000  have  been  applied  for  by  friends  of  the  Vendors,  and  will  be  allotted  in  full  ;  and  the  remaining 
30,000  Shares  are  now  offered  for  Subscription. 


THE  INDIAN  AND  GENERAL  INVESTMENT  TRUST,  LTD.,  are  authorised  to  receive  applications 

for  the  above-mentioned  30,000  Shares,  payable  as  follows:  — 


On  Application . 

.  ...  2s. 

6d. 

per 

On  Allotment  . 

...  2s. 

6d. 

99 

On  20th  May,  1901 

...  5s. 

Od. 

99 

On  20th  July,  1901 

.  ...  10s. 

Qd. 

99 

£1  Os. 

Od. 

or  payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  Allotment. 


Directors. 

HENRI  CHEVRIER,  35  rue  de  Rome,  Paris,  General  Agent  in  Paris  for  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils. 

JOHN  EVANS,  19  Old  Hall  Street,  Liverpool,  Merchant. 

EDWARD  LEWELLIN  WHITE,  121  Cheapside,  London,  Managing  Director  Photochrom  Co.,  Limited. 

Solicitors. 

SANDERSON,  ADKIN  &  LEE,  46  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Bankers. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED,  72  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BANQUE  PRIVEfi,  Lyons. 

Auditor.  Offices  and  Secretary. 

W.  A.  BROWNE,  F.C.A.  121  CHEAPSIDE  LONDON,  E.C.  AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK  WIENER. 


DP^OSIPiEOTTTS., 


The  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  from  the  Soci6t6 
Anonyme  des  Plaques  et  Papiers  Photographiques  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils,  of  Lyons, 
in  the  Republic  of  France,  the  right  to  manufacture  and  sell  their  Plates  in  North 
America  (including  Mexico,  U.S.A.,  and  Canada),  and  also  the  sole  Agency  for  the 
sale  of  their  products  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Fre  nch  Company  was  formed  in  1892  with  a  Capital  of  Fes.  3,000,000  (say 
^120,000)  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  rights  of  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils,  who  after 
ong  and  patient  study  produced  in  1881  their  Photographic  Plates  which  have  since 
attained  a  world-wide  reputation. 

The  process  is  a  secret,  the  details  of  which  have  not  been  communicated  to  the 
French  Company,  but  have  been  written  out  by  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils,  and  deposited 
with  a  Bank,  in  trust  for  the  French  Company,  in  a  sealed  package  ;  the  same  pro¬ 
cedure  will  be  adopted  with  the  English  Company,  the  deposit  to  be  made  with 
Trustees  for  the  Company  in  England. 

The  Annual  Reports  of  the  French  Company  show  the  following  results  (Fes.  25 
toa£) 


1892-3 

Profits 

£ 

..  25,958 

Dividends  and 
Bonus  Paid  to 
Shareholders. 
Per  cent. 

15 

3-4 

• •  25,253 

I4i 

4-5 

••  24,573 

14 

5-6 

• •  45,248 

23i 

6-7 

. .  72,082 

32i 

7-8 

..  76,706 

40 

8-9 

..  82,830 

40 

1899-1900 

••  79)°55 

40 

In  addition  to  the  above  dividends  and  bonus,  10  per  cent,  of  the  profits  have 
been  paid  to  the  Board  of  Directors  ;  25  per  cent,  to  the  Managing  Directors  ; 
sums  aggregating  ,69,663  have  been  placed  to  Reserve  ;  and  ^28,782  have  been 
expended  on  new  Buildings,  Machinery  and  Plant. 

The  principal  article  of  manufacture  of  the  French  Company,  and  that  from 
which  the  French  Company  state  the  great  bulk  of  their  profits  are  derived,  consists 
of  their  Photographic  Plates  ;  but  the  above  figures  also  include  the  profits  which 
have  been  made  on  the  manufacture  of  other  articles. 

An  extract  from  the  accounts  of  manufacture  rendered  to  the  Lyons  Chamber  of 
Commerce  shows  that  the  Plates  manufactured  were 

At  the  commencement  . .  18,000  dozen  per  annum. 

In  1886  ..  ..  ..  110,000  ,,  ,, 

,,  1890  .  350,000  ,,  ,, 

,,  1900  ..  ..  ..  2,500,000  ,,  ,, 


The  market  price*  of  the  Shares  of  the  parent  Company  was  quoted  in  the  Official 
List  of  the  Lyons  Stock  Exchange  of  ist  February  at  Fes.  845,  and  in  the  same 
List  of  the  23rd  February  at  Fes.  905  per  Share  of  Fes.  100. 

In  view  of  the  large  field  afforded  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico,  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  proposed  Company  should  prove  satisfactory. 

The  Vendor  Company  undertake  to  furnish  detailed  drawings  and  specifications 
for  the  plant  and  machinery  (which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency) 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  complete  Factory  for  the  manufacture  of  the  Plates 
n  North  America  by  the  Company,  and  will  further  secure  the  services  (at  the  cost 
of  this  Company)  of  a  competent  expert  to  superintend  the  erection  of  same,  and  to 


put  the  factory  into  thorough  working  order.  The  Vendors  also  undertake  to 
supply  the  Emulsion,  which  is  essential  for  the  manufacture,  in  such  quantities  as 
may  be  required  for  the  production  of  the  Plates,  at  a  price  fixed  in  the  Contract  on 
a  sliding  scale  in  accordance  with  variations  in  the  price  of  Silver. 

The  purchase  price  of  the  rights  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  is  fixed  by  5he 
Vendor  Company  at  .£100,000,  to  be  satisfied  by  the  allotment  of  100.000  fully-paid 
Shares. 

The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  Directors  will  proceed  to  allotment  is 
fixed  by  the  Articles  of  Association  at  £60,000,  which  the  Directors  consider  will  be 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  erecting  a  Factory  in  America,  and  to  provide  Working 
Capital. 

The  estimated  amount  of  the  preliminary  expenses  which  will  be  payable  by  the 
Company  is  ,61,780. 

The  Vendor  Company  has  undertaken  to  pay  the  Indian  and  General  Investment 
Trust,  Limited,  the  sum  of  £1,500  as  remuneration  for  their  services  in  connection 
with  the  formation  of  the  Company,  and  will  also  pay  a  commission  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  and  a  brokerage  of£  per  cent,  on  the  Shares  underwritten. 

The  remuneration  of  the  Directors  is  fixed  by  the  Articles  of  Association  at  £100 
per  annum  each,  and,  in  addition,  a  sum  (to  be  divided  between  them)  equivalent  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  surplus  net  profits  in  each  year  in  which  the  net  profits  are  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  amounts  for  the  time  being 
paid  or  credited  as  paid  on  the  issued  Shares  of  the  Company. 

Share  Certificates  when  fully  paid  can  be  converted  into  Share  Warants  to  Bearer 
on  payment  of  the  stamps. 

The  Company  will  pay  the  French  duty  to  legalise  transactions  in  the  Shares  in 
France. 

A  Director’s  qualification  is  250  Shares. 

The  following  Contracts  have  been  entered  into,  viz.  : 

Agreement  dated  1st  March,  1901,  between  the  Soci6t 6  Anonyme  des  Plaques  et 
Papiers  Photographiques  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils  of  the  one  part,  and  Augustus 
Frederick  Wiener  (as  Trustee  for  the  Company)  of  the  other  part. 

Agreement  dated  1st  March,  1901,  between  the  Society  Anonyme  des  Plaques  et 
Papiers  Photographiques  A.  Lumiere  et  ses  Fils  of  the  one  part,  and  The  Indian 
and  General  Investment  Trust,  Limited,  of  the  other  part. 

The  above  Contracts  and  a  copy  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association 
can  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  the  Solicitors  to  the  Company  at  any  time  during 
office  hours. 

Application  for  Shares  should  be  made  upon  the  form  accompanying  the- Pro¬ 
spectus,  and  sent  to  The  Indian  and  General  Investment  Trust,  Limited, 
308  Winchester  House,  London,  E.C  ,  together  with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of 
the  deposit. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full,  and  where  the 
number  of  Shares  allotted  is  less  than  the  number  applied  for  the  balance  of  the 
deposit  will  be  applied  towards  the  remaining  payments. 

Failure  to  pay  any  future  instalment  on  Shares  allotted  when  due  will  render 
previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company,  or  from  The  Indian  and  General  Investment  Trust,  Limited,  or  the 
Bankers  or  Soli  citors  of  the  Company. 

London,  5th  March,  1901. 
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This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

The  List  of  Applications  for  Shares  will  open  on  Wednesday,  13th  March,  1901,  and  will  elose  on  Tuesday, 

19th  March,  1901,  for  both  Town  ancl  Country. 

THE  RICE  HAMILTON  EXPLORATION  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED,  AND 

RHODESIA,  LIMITED, 

Invite  Subscriptions  for  the  Undermentioned  Issue. 


THE  SABIWA  PROPRIETARY  MINES 

LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  to  1900. 


CAPITAL  ~  £400,000, 

In  400,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which 

270,000  Shares  will  he  allotted  in  part  payment  of  Purchase  Price,  50,000  Shares  will  be  held  in  reserve,  and  80,000  Shares  (50,000  o 
which  are  appropriated  to  provide  Working  Capital)  are  now  offered  for  subscription  at  par,  payable : — 

10s.  FEE  SHARE  ON  APPLICATION,  and  10s.  PER  SHARE  ON  ALLOTMENT. 

No  Promotion  Money  or  Underwriting  Commission  has  been  or  will  be  paid. 


The  Shareholders  of  the  RICE  HAMILTON  EXPLORATION  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED,  will  have  Preferential  Allotment  to  the  extent  of  30,000 
Shares,  and  the  Shareholders  of  RHODESIA,  LIMITED,  to  the  extent  of  50,000  Shares. 


DIRECTORS. 

R.  J.  PRICE,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman  )  Directors  of 

I.  II.  HIRSCHLER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director/  Rhodesia  Limited. 
W.  D.  SNEDDON,  Esq.,  \  Directors  of  the  Rice  Hamilton  Ex- 
BERNARD  M.  KILBY,  Esq.  /  ploration  Syndicate,  Limited. 
WALTER  F.  FORBES,  Esq.,  Director  of  Crescens  (Matabele) 
Mines  and  Land  Co.,  Limited. 

MANAGERS  IN  RHODESIA. 

RHODESIA,  LIMITED. 

(I.  IT.  HIRSCHLER,  Esq.,  Managing  Director ;  HENRY  A- 
PRINGLE,  Esq.,  Consulting  Engineer.) 

SECRETARY. 

R.  F.  MASTERTON,  Esq. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  GOVETT,  SONS  &  Co.,  4  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C.,  and 
Stock  Exchange. 

BANKERS. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  LIMITED, 

62  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  BURN  &  BERRIDGE,  11  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  MANN,  WRIGHT  &  Co.,  64  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

WINCHESTER  HOUSE,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

The  Sabiwa  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  and  developing  about  312  Mining  Claims  in 
the  Gwanda  District,  Matabeleland,  together  with  the  freehold  of 
the  farm  “  Vubuoheque,”  about  6,000  acres  in  extent,  on  which  the 
said  Mining  Claims  are  situated,  a  fine  dam  site,  a  water  right,  and 
machinery  site  on  the  Umcbabese  River,  nine  acres  in  extent,  with 
all  Machinery,  Buildings,  Plant  and  Tools  on  the  property,  and 
also  the  benefit  of  an  Agreement  with  the  Austro-Rhodesian 
Development  Company,  Limited,  as  to  the  development  and  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  20  Claims  (Long  John  Blocks)  on  the  same  line  of  reef. 
All  the  properties  to  be  acquired  are  held  under  and  subject  to  the 
laws  and  regulations  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company. 

The  property  is  situated  in  the  well-known  Gwanda  District, 
about  72  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Bulawayo,  and 
10  miles  north  of  the  Gwanda  Township;  the  main  coach  and 
transport  road  connecting  these  two  towns  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  property.  The  Gwanda  Railway,  as  now  surveyed, 
will  pass  within  about  eight  miles  of  the  property. 

Immediately  adjoining,  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  to  a  large 
extent  within  the  property,  is  the  Blanket  Mine,  owned,  and  now 
being  vigorously  developed  by  the  Matabele  Mines,  Limited.  To 
the  south,  immediately  adjoining  the  property  to  he  acquired,  is 
the  Susannah  Mine,  owned  by  the  Gwanda  Mines,  Limited. 


The  report  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Pringle,  the  Consulting  Engineer  of 
Rhodesia,  Limited,  dated  31st  December,  1899  (upon  which,  and 
the  subsequent  cablegrams  and  letters,  the  statements  in  this 
prospectus  are  based)  goes  so  fully  into  the  various  features  of  the 
property,  that  the  directors  consider  it  desirable  to  publish  it  in 
extenso. 

Subsequent  reports  by  letter  and  cable  relating  to  recent  develop¬ 
ments,  are  also  printed  in  full. 

As  shown  by  Mr.  Pringle’s  Report,  two  ore  bodies  known  as  the 
“  Sabiwa”  and  “  Vubucheque”  reefs  traverse  the  full  length  of  the 
Yubucheque  Farm  from  north  to  south,  a  distance  of  close  on  four 
miles.  The  existence  of  these  reefs  has  been  proved  by  development 
work  done  by  the  Rice  Hamilton  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited,  by 
ancient  workings,  some  of  remarkable  size,  and  also  by  continuous 
outcrops  showing  on  the  surface. 

Special  attention  is  directed  to  Mr.  Pringle’s  latest  cabled  report 
dated  9th  March,  1901,  which  appears  below. 

REPORT. 

To  tlie  Chairman  and  Directors,  RICE  HAMILTON  EXPLORATION 
SYNDICATE,  LIMITED,  LONDON. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  pleasure  in  handing  you  my  report  on  the  Sabiwa  Property. 

LOCALITY. 

The  property  is  situated  in  the  well  and  favourably  known  Gwanda  District,  about 
72  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  Bulawayo.  Tne  main  coach  road  from 
that  town  to  the  Gwanda  District  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  property, 
within  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  main  shaft. 

Immediately  adjoining,  on  the  northern  boundary,  is  the  Blanket  Mine,  owned 
and  now  being  vigorously  developed  by  the  Matabele  Mines,  Limited. 

In  a  more  or  less  easterly  direction  the  main  coach  road  continues  through  your 
farm  and  on  to  the  chief  town  of  the  Gwanda  District,  Manzi  M’Nyama,  distant 
10  miles,  thence  it  continues  in  the  same  direction,  passing  through  the  Antenior, 
Eagle  Vulture,  Geelong,  Jessie,  West  Nicholson  Mines,  distant  as  follows  from  the 
Sabiwa  :  — 

Antenior  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  15  miles. 

Eagle  Vulture  .  ..19  „ 

Geelong  . 34  „ 

Jessie . 36  „ 

West  Nicholson . 38  „ 

all  of  which  are  well  known  as  actual  gold  producers. 

The  farm  is  moreover  distant  only  about  8  miles  from  the  Gwanda  Railway,  now 
under  construction,  at  a  convenient  point  it  is  proposed  to  have  a  siding— the 
advantages  of  this  are  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  expatiate  on  them. 

PROPERTY. 

As  the  sources  of  revenue  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  property  are  varied,  I  will 
classify  them  as  follows 

1.  Vubuchekwe  Farm. 

2.  Your  own  Mining  Claims. 

3.  Mining  Claims  owned  by  other  parties. 

1.  The  farm  consists  of  6,000  acres  of  exceptionally  well-wooded  undulating  land 
approximately  in  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  Vubuchekwe  Peak  and  the  hilly 
range  of  which  it  forms  a  prominent  feature.  On  the  west  of  this  range,  parallel  to 
it,  and  lying  within  its  shadow,  the  Sabiwa  line  of  reef  extends  for  miles. 

A  large  portion  of  the  farm  is  grazing  and  arable  land  of  a  high  order,  its  chief 
immediate  asset  is  undoubtedly  the  fine  quantity  of  mining  timber  and  firewood. 

2.  The  mtoing  claims  known  as  the  Sabiwa  group  are  all  situated  on  the  farm, 
and  consequently  when  the  Mine  is  a  gold  producer,  a  rebate  of  50  per  cent,  is  made 
by  the  Chartered  Company,  in  respect  of  the  annual  rental  charges  on  the  Company’s 
mining  claims. 

The  attached  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  various  claims  on  the  farm,  those 
owned  by  yourself  coloured  pink,  while  claims  belonging  to  other  parties  are  edged 
with  blue.  (N.B. — All  coloured  pink  on  plan  herewith.) 

3.  The  number  of  claims  pegged  and  owned  by  other  syndicates  and  companies  is 
about  200 — as  already  mentioned,  the  owner  of  the  farm  is  entitled  to  50  per  cent,  of 
the  annual  claim  rents  payable  to  the  Chartered  Company.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  fixed  rate  of  charges  for  all  timber  cut  on  the  farm  by  such  owners  for 
mining  purposes  or  as  firewood,  the  revenue  thus  derived  goes  absolutely  to  the 
owner  of  the  farm. 

A  fine  dam  site  and  a  water  and  machinery  site,  the  latter  on  the  banks  of  the 
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TJmchabes^  River,  also  forms  a  part  of  the  mining  prooerfcy  under  consideration. 
The  general  sketch  map  herewith  shows  the  position  of  both.  A  permanent  supply 
of  water  is  ensured. 

GEOLOGICAL, 

The  main  reef  has  a  trend  10  degrees  west  of  north  and  eaFt  of  south,  and  exists  in 
a  schistose  formation.  It  is  more  or  less  in  contact  with  an  intrusive  dyke  of  diabase 
at  present  of  unproved  width,  having  the  same  strike  as  the  reef  and  traversing  the 
same  schists.  In  the  absence  of  proof — which  more  extensive  exploratory  work 
alone  can  supply — I  am  inclined  to  the  theory  that  the  diabase  intrusion  is  practi¬ 
cally  bounded  in  its  width  by  the  main  Sabiwa  Reef  on  its  eastern  wall,  and  the 
Vubuchekwe  Reef  on  western  side.  This,  however,  is  conjecture  only,  but  if  subse¬ 
quent  work  on  the  Yubuchekwe  Reef  bears  out  my  impressions  it  is  of  some  import¬ 
ance.  inasmuch  as  pay  shoots  on  the  Sabiwa  Reef  are  more  than  likely  to  be  dupli¬ 
cated  in  the  parallel  reef,  the  two  reefs  probably  having  their  origin  in  the  same 
dynamic  force  and  traversing  identical  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  diabase  dyke.  The 
Sabiwa  Reef  s  traceable  along  its  outcrop  for  several  miles,  and  is  characterised  by 
a  ferruginous  capping— limonite  largely  in  evidence — below  the  80  and  90  feet  level 
the  vein  matter  suddenly  changes  from  the  oxidised  to  the  sulphide  zone, 
and  the  reef  in  depth  carries  from  4  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  of  arsenical 
pyrites. 

■With  the  exception  of  a  few  faults  of  insignificant  size  the  reef  does  not  appear  to 
be  thrown  about,  and  I  have  no  aoprehension  of  increased  working  expense3  due  to 
faults  or  dykes  beyond  what  m'iy  be  reasonably  expected. 


DEVELOPMENT. 


Hitherto  work  lias  been  restricted  to  the  Sabiwa  Reef  on  the  Sabiwa,  Sabiwa  Ho.  1 
North,  Ruby  Star,  Black  Jack,  Long  John  South  and  Magano  blocks.  A  little 
prospecting  work  has  been  done  and  a  couple  of  small  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the 
Poort  blocks  ;  apparently  a  reef  traverses  this  ground,  but  the  present  work  has  not 
demonstrated  its  value  or  character. 

The  accompanying  plans  show  the  value  and  extent  of  tha  present  developing 
work. 

The  most  important  work  has  been  on  the  Sabiwa  blocks  between  shafts  No.  1  and 
No.  3,  and  it  is  within  this  area  that  the  persistence  of  the  reef  in  depth  has  been 
demonstrated  to  the  200  feet  level,  its  uniform  character  and  well-defined  walls  at 
this  point,  when  viewed  with  the  knowledge  of  its  great  surface  continuity,  leaves  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  permanent  character.  Having  satisfactorily  established 
this  important  point,  the  next  one  of  vital  interest  is,  naturally,  the  value  of  its  gold 
contents. 

Beginning  at  No.  1  shaft  the  reef  is  first  met  with  in  a  cross-cut  at  37  feet  down, 
here  it  is  18  feet  wide,  I  sampled  it  in  sections  from  the  foot  wall  side.  Eight  fire 
assays  gave  the  following  results  : — 


1  dwt.  12  grs. 

.  , 

,  # 

Footwall  Section. 

1  „  0  „ 

»  » 

3  „  7  „ 
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The  footwall  section  of  the  reef  may  be  regarded  as  unprofitable,  leaving  13  feet 
of  reef  to  the  hanging  wall,  averaging  about  14  dvvts.  per  ton. 

At  the  90  feet  level,  where  drives  go  both  north  and  south,  the  reef  averages  6  feet 
in  width,  three  assays  at  tnis  point  went  9  dwts.  12  grs.,  14  dwts.  2  grs.,  and  9  dwts., 
giving  an  average  of  nearly  11  dwts.  per  ton.  From  the  shaft  bottom  the  north 
level  is  driven  114  feet,  where  a  small  fault  is  met,  but  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
reef  has  been  again  picked  up.  Along  this  level  the  reef  varies  in  width  from  6  feet  to 
18  inches,  averaging  about  3  feet  6  inches,  of  an  average  assay  of  15  dwts.  per  ton. 

The  south  level  is  holed  through  to  the  No.  2  shaft,  a  distance  of  290  feet,  here  the 
reef  occupies  the  full  width  of  the  level  for  the  most  part,  in  places  it  narrows  to 
3  feet,  but  at  the  No.  2  shaft  suddenly  widens  to  12  feet.  The  average  assay  value  of 
this  200  feet  of  driving  is  slightly  over  10  dwts.  per  ton.  This  brings  us  to  the  No.  2 
shaft. 

This  shaft  is  sunk  under  the  footwall  of  the  reef— a  cross  cut  at  50  feet  exposes 
the  reef  14  feet  wide  ;  sampled  in  sections  the  following  are  the  results  : — 

5  feet  section  from  footwall  . .  . .  4  dwos  22  grs. 

Middle  4|  feet  section  . 8  „  19  „ 

Hanging  Wall  section  4^  feet  ..  . .  9  „  15  „ 

A  width  cf  9  feet  thus  giving  an  average  value  of  9J  d  wt<.  per  ton. 

At  90  feet  a  drive  south  has  been  advanced  40  feet  snowing  4  fset  of  mineralised 
vein  in  the  breast,  assaying  within  a  shade  of  one  ounce  per  ton.  The  average  assay 
value  over  this  40  feet  is  12  dwts.  From  the  south  breast  of  this  level  to  the  breast 
north  of  No.  1  shaft  is  a  total  distance  of  over  359  feet,  throughout  which  payable 
ore  obtains. 

Still  proceeding  south  from  No.  2  shaft,  but  following  the  line  of  reef  on  the 
surface,  in  the  absence  of  further  development  in  the  direction  of  the  90  feet  level, 
the  reef  is  again  opened  up  at  220  feet  from  No.  2.  A  prospecting  shaft  has  been 
started  at  this  point,  the  intention  being  to  sink  to  the  first  level  and  drive  both 
ways  on  the  reef  to  connect  Nos.  2  and  3  shafts.  The  reef  here  is  5  feet  wide  and 
assays  15  dwts.  per  ton.  Between  this  shaft  and  No.  3  the  reef  is  exposed  by  five 
cuttings.  The  assays  in  the  first  are  satisfactory  ;  then  follows  an  unpayable  stretch 
of  reef  extending  over  a  distance  of  100  feet  —this  is  borne  out  by  ihe  work  done  at 
the  90  feet  level  in  the  No.  3  shaft  where  the  drive  north  120  feet  is  mostly  in  poor 
rock.  It  appears  then  that  the  first  pay  shoot  terminates  at  this  point,  after  con¬ 
tinuing  for  a  total  length  of  650  feet. 

The  No.  3  shaft  is  also  sunk  in  the  soft  footwall  schist.  From  the  first  level  drives 
north  and  south  have  advanced  120  and  145  feet  respectively.  To  the  north  the 
average  of  31  assays  is  5|  dwts.  per  ton,  lhe  reef  varying  from  4  to  5  feet.  To  the 
south  the  average  value  of  the  first  50 feet,  from  18  assays,  is  10  dwts.  per  ton— width 
of  reef  5  feet ;  then  follows  a  poor  patch  extending  to  the  breast  of  the  level. 
Although  the  distance  from  breast  to  breast  is  260  feet,  I  do  not  consider  that  payable 
ore  exists  over  more  than  100  feet  of  this  distance. 

This  c  oses  my  remarks  on  the  first  level,  for  which  it  may  be  claimed  that  two 
pay  shoots  are  opened  up,  one  of  650  feet  in  leogth,  the  other  100  feet,  miking  in  nil 
750  feet. 

The  further  exploiting  of  the  mine  in  depth  is  at  the  No.  2  shaft  which  has  been 
continued  to  the  200  feet  level.  The  reef  was  cross-cut  at  150  feet,  showing  a  fine 
solid  body  of  mineralised  quartz,  8  feet  wide.  Six  samples  taken  over  different  parts 
of  the  reef  assayed  as  follows  9£  dwts..  Pi  dwts.,  5i  dwti.,  19  dwts.,  8  dwts., and 
lli  dwts.,  giving  an  average  value  of  10£  dwts.  per  ton. 

At  the  200  feet  level  the  reef  is  again  cross-cut  and  drives  are  advanced  north  and 
south  7^  feet  each  way.  This  is  the  initial  work  on  the  second  level. 

In  the  cross-cut  the  reef  is  8  feet  wide,  assaying  9  dwts.,  it  maintains  its  width  in 
the  south  drive  where  the  assay  value  is  somewhat  lower;  four  assays  in  the  drive 
gave  : — 10^  dwts .  9i  dwts.,  3i  dwts.,  and  6i  dwcs.  In  the  north  drive  it  narrows  to 
4i  feet,  and  assays  14  dwts.  per  ton. 

In  the  lower  levels  below  the  weathered  zone,  the  reef  is  stronger  and  more  solid, 
lying  within  better  defined  walls  than  in  the  upper  levels  where  it  contains  admix¬ 
ture  of  “  country  ”  and  is  much  decomposed  and  altered  by  atmospheric  agencies. 

In  the  near  future  a  cross-cut  at  the  first  level  is  contemplated  to  the  Yubuchekwe 
reef,  the  distance  is  probably  something  over  300  feet,  and  the  prospects  of  remune¬ 
rative  results  attending  this  expenditure  are  by  no  means  remote.  The  outcrop  of 
the  Yubuchekwe  reef  is  heavily  overlain  with  alluvial  drift  at  this  point,  but  where 
exposed  I  have  had  pannings  ranging  from  5  to  15  dwts.  per  ton. 

Presumably  no  tangible  value  is  assumed  for  this  reef,  in  the  absence  of  develop¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  a  distinct  factor  in  the  whole  proposition  and  must  not  be  held  too 
lightly 

To  the  north  on  the  Sabiwa  No.  1  Block,  recent  surface  trenching  has  brought  to 
light  another  pay  shoot ;  the  reef  shows  a  width  of  15  feet  with  an  average  assay 
value  of  20  dwts.  A  shaft  was  started  ou  the  reef,  but  at  a  few  feet  down  it  is 
faulted  to  the  west.  The  shaft  was  continued  vertical  to  the  50  feet,  and  a  cross-cut 
then  driven  west.  It  is  now  22  feet  in  and  apparently  is  just  on  the  wall  of  the  reef. 

This  is  a  very  important  discovery,  and  strengthens  my  belief  in  other  pay  shoots 
being  locat°d  as  lateral  development  proceeds. 

On  the  Black  Jack  the  reef  shows  on  the  surface  as  an  outcrop  consisting  of  large 
boulders  of  vein  rock  and  masses  of  ferruginous  capping,  giving  one  the  impression 
that  the  ore  body  is  of  immense  size — but  much  of  this  is  due  to  the  erosion  of  the 
enclosing  schists  extending  over  geological  ages  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  denser 
and  more  resisting  vein  rock. 

It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  actual  width  of  the  reef  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  until  some  little  prospecting  work  throws  additional  light  on  it.  The  general 
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average  width  on  the  Black  Jack  Block  may  be  taken  at  5  to  6  feet,  assaying  from  5  to 
10  dwts.  over  the  restricted  area  where  it  outcrops 

On  the  Long  John  South,  Long  John  A.,  and  Magano  blocks  very  little  work  has 
been  done,  but  such  as  it  is,  it  is  very  encouraging,  and  at  least  one  pay  shoot  is 
known. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  as  a  proprietary  company  owning  the  whole  far  m  and 
mining  claims  thereon,  the  proposition  is  a  large  one.  There  is  ample  scope  for  the 
operations  of  at  least  three  subsidiary  gold-mining  companies,  aud  when  a  long  line 
of  reef  is  attacked  by  two  or  more  companies  under  joint  control  it  naturally  follows 
that  the  ultimate  cost  of  production  is  materially  less  than  when  independent 
operations  are  conducted  by  such  companies. 

I  have  carefully  gone  into  the  question  of  working  costs,  and  without  taking 
into  consideration  any  advantages  that  may  accrue  in  the  future  fro  m  the  general 
conditions  of  life,  labour,  and  living  being  easier.  I  estimate  that  20s.  per  ton, 
say,5dwts„  will  cover  all  and  sundry  mining,  reduction. metallurgies  and  managerial 
charges,  and  a'so  provide  for  the  development  necessary  to  maintain  an  output  of, 
say,  50,000  tons  per  annum,  and  the  careful  upkeep  of  all  machinery,  plant,  &c. 

The  proposed  Company  being  in  the  nature  of  a  proprietary  or  parent  company, 
an  approximate  estimate  of  its  probable  revenue  is  difficult  to  arrive  at.  I  have 
already  said  that  industrial  operations  need  not  be  confined  to  one  or  two  subsidiaries, 
and  I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  the  erection  of  central  reduction  works  to  which 
mill  took  from  all  points  of  attack  along  the  reef  would  concentrate. 

The  profits  derivable  from  sueli  a  policy  would  be  large  ;  I  am,  however,  dealing 
now  with  the  property  as  one  proposition,  aud  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my 
opinion  freely  and  unreservedly  as  to  its  unquestionable  merits.  I  recommend  it 
with  confidence  as  a  mining  venture  of  exceptional  soundness,  with  every  prospect 
of  returning  large  dividends  to  those  who  invest  in  it. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

(.Signed)  HENRY  A.  PRINGLE, 

Consulting  Engineer  to  Rhodesia,  Limited. 

Bulawayo  :  31st  December,  1899. 


The  following  further  information  has  since  been  received  from 
Mr.  Pringle  by  cable  and  letter : — 

Bulawayo.  “  SABIWA— 

9th  Jan.,  1901.  Winze  from  first  level  has  been  sunk  23  feet ;  reef  has  an. 

average  assay  value  of  14  dwts.  per  ton.  The  width  of  the 
reef  is  4  feet.” 

“LONG  JOHN— 

Have  struck  reef  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  shaft  No.  2.  The 
width  of  reef  is  4  feet  6  inches  ;  32  dwts.  per  ton.  Also  jusc 
struck  reef  at  a  depth  of  100  feet,  shaft  No.  3.  panning 
10  dwts.  per  ton,  free  gold,  heavily  mineralised.  Samples  not 
to  hand.” 

Bulawayo,  “  SABIWA — • 

18th  Jan.,  1901.  Winze  has  been  sunk  30  feet.  Beef  has  an  average  assay  value 
of  18  dwts.  It  is  6  feet  wide.” 

“LONG  JOHN- 

30  feet  driven  on  the  reef.  Reef  has  an  average  assay  value  of 
1  ounce  13  dwts.  It  is  5  feet  wide.” 


Rulawayo,  “  SABIWA — 

31st  Jan.,  1901.  Winze  has  been  sunk  40  feet.  Reef  has  an  average  assay  value 
of  1  ounce.  It  is  5  feet  6  inches  wide.” 

“  LONG  JOHN— 

No.  2  shaft.  40  feet  driven  on  the  reef.  Reef  has  an  average- 
assay  value  of  1  ounce  15  dwts.  It  is 6  feet  wide. 

No  3  shaft.  10  feet  driven  on  the  reef.  Reef  has  an  average 
assay  value  of  1  ounce.  It  is  5  feet  wide.” 

Bulawayo,  “  SABIWA — 

6th  Feb.,  1901.  Winze  has  been  sunk  48  feet.”  (Assay  plan  herewith .) 

“  LONG  JOHN— 

No.  2  shaft.  50  feet  driven  on  the  reef.”  (Assay  plan  enclosed.) 

“LONG  JOHN— 

No.  3  shaft.  20  feet  driven  on  the  reef  Reef  as  good  and  as 
strong  as  ever.”  (Assay  plan  enclosed.) 


Bulawayo,  “LONG  JOHN — 

21st  Eeb.,  1901.  110  feet  driven  on  the  reef ;  reef  has  an  average  assay  value  of 

1  ounce  10  dwts.  Surface  cuttings  prove  continuation  of  th  e 
chute  between  No.  2  and  No.  3  shafts.” 

“  SABIWA— 

Winze  has  been  sunk  53  feet.  Reef  as  good  and  a?  strong  as 
ever.” 


On  the  24th  January,  1901,  Mr.  Pringle  writes : — 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  the  work  on  the  Sabiwa  and  Long  John  properties  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

The  winze  on  the  Sabiwa  is  no w  down  42  feet,  and  still  maintains  an  average 
value  of  over  18  dwts.  Tne  width  for  the  last  10  feet  has  oeen  6  feet. 

In  the  Long  John  No.  2  shaft  in  my  latt  letter  I  told  you  that  30  feet  of  driving  at 
the  110  feet  level  averaged  33  dwts. 

The  actual  results  of  the  driving  from  No.  2  shaft  are  just  to  hand,  and  in  tbe- 
North  Drive  the  assays  from  11  feet  in  to  the  face  are  as  follows  : — 
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from  11  feet  in  to  the  face,  the  assays  are  as  follows  : — 
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In  No.  3  shaft  the  reef  was  cut  at  22  feet  in  the  cross-cut,  and  at  30  feet  we  were- 
still  in  reef  matter.  We  have  always  found  that  the  footwall  section  of  the  reef  has 
been  richer  than  the  hanging  wall  on  the  Long  John  property,  so  the  richer  portion., 
may  yet  be  in  front  of  us.  In  the  meantime  the  assays  are  : — 

19  dwts.  7  dwts.  2  dwts.  6  dwts. 


As  soon  as  the  reef  is  cut  through,  samples  will  be  sent  up  of  the  balance  cf  it,  and 
I  will  cable  you  the  results. 


The  latest  report  received  from  Mr.  Pringle  is  by  cable,  dated 
Bulawayo,  9th  March,  1901,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

“  (I  have)  just  returned  from  Gwanda.  Sabiwa  (and)  Long  John 
developments  are  progressing  most  favourably — Highly  payable 
prospects  (in)  winze  below  No.  1  Level  (on)  Sabiwa — Reef  has  an 
average  assay  value  of  1  ounce  3  dwts.  From  the  development 
already  made  pay  chutes  opening  up  about  50,000  tons  of  ore — all 
deepest  faces  on  pay  ore — Long  John — 400  feet  proved  on  No.  1, 
level  pay  chutes — reef  has  an  average  assay  value  of  1  ounce 
10  dwts.,  it  is  6  feet  wide — opening  up  about  20,000  tons  of  ore. 
The  great  continuity  and  strength  at  the  lowest  level  leaves  no 
doubt  about  permanence  of  reef  while  consistent  gold  values  (are 
found)  throughout — strongest  evidence  of  your  property  becoming 
dividend  payer — Reef  runs  through  whole  length  of  Farm — 
4  miles — Natural  facilities  for  economic  reduction  and  treatment  of 
ore  (are)  unexcelled  in  Gwanda  (District).  Proposition  merits 
large  Milling  Plant.” 

The  present  position  of  the  development  according  to  the  fore- 
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going  reports  and  cables  received  from  Mr.  Pringle  since  the  date 
of  his  General  Report,  may  be  summarised  as  follows  : — 

1st.  SABIWA  BLOCK. 

The  developments  have  opened  up  about  50,000  tons  to  pay  ore,  while  the  deepest 
faces  in  the  drives  are  still  in  pay  ore.  A  winze  to  connect  the  first  and  second 
levels,  which  had  reached  on  the  21st  February,  1901,  a  depth  of  58  feet,  shows  close 
on  6  feet  of  reef  matter,  giving  an  average  assay  value  of  1  oz.  3  dwts.  per  ton. 
The  value  of  the  ore  opened  up  on  this  section  of  the  property  as  shown  in  the 
General  Report  appears  thereby  considerably  increased. 

2nd.  LONG  JOHN  BLOCK. 

Pay  chutes  to  the  extent  of  400  feet  are  proved  on  the  first  level,  opening  up 
about  20,000  tons  of  ore.  The  reef  is  6  feet  wide  and  has  an  average  assay  value  of 
1  oz.  10  dwts.  per  ton. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  Sabiwa  Block,  on  which  the  more 
extensive  development  has  been  concentrated,  is  very  nearly  one 
mile  distant  from  the  more  recent  work  on  the  Long  John  Block 

The  total  footage  on  the  various  claims  to  be  acquired  inclusive 
of  work  done  on  the  Long  John  Blocks  (comprised  in  the  agreement 
with  the  Austro-Bhodesian  Development  Company)  amounts  to 
1,427  feet  sinking  and  1,904  feet  driving  and  cross-cutting  exclusive 
of  a  very  large  amount  of  trenching. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Pringle  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  ample 
scope  within  the  boundaries  of  the  properties  for  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  at  least  three  subsidiary  gold  mining  companies,  and  the 
development  of  two  portions  of  the  property  has  been  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  to  bring  them  very  near  the  point  which  would  warrant 
the  Directors  in  floating  them  off  as  subsidiary  gold  mining  com¬ 
panies.  In  the  Sabiwa  Block  a  permanent  double  compartment 
main  shaft,  9  feet  by  5  feet,  referred  to  as  No.  2  shaft,  has  been 
sunk  to  a  depth  of  213  feet;  and  the  necessary  machinery  for 
hoisting  had  been  provided,  so  that  further  sinking  to  the  500  feet 
level  may  be  proceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  Pringle 
advises  that  further  development  on  the  second  level  and  at  a 
greater  depth  should  be  energetically  proceeded  with,  and  that  the 
results  obtained  warrant  development  on  a  much  larger  scale  by 
the  most  modern  mining  machinery. 

The  Directors  consider  that  the  cash  working  capital  now  to  be 
provided  is  ample  for  the  purchase  of  powerful  mining  machinery 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  development  along  the  whole  line 
of  the  Sabiwa,  Yubucheque,  and  Poort  Reefs,  with  the  view  of 
gradually  bringing  the  various  sections  of  the  property  forward  for 
flotation  as  subsidiary  gold  mining  companies  as  and  when  they 
have  been  sufficiently  developed. 

£50,000  of  the  nominal  capital  of  the  Company  is  held  in  reserve 
to  provide  additional  working  capital  with  a  view,  not  only  of 
enabling  the  Sabiwa  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  to  participate  in 
the  financing  of  these  contemplated  subsidiary  companies,  but  also 
to  follow  out  the  advice  of  their  Consulting  Engineer  with  respect 
to  the  future  erection  of  central  reduction  works,  which  should 
become  a  great  feature  in  the  economic  exploitation  of  the  Mines. 

The  contract  for  purchase  by  the  Company  is  dated  the  12th  day 
of  March,  1901,  and  is  made  between  the  Rice  Hamilton  Explora¬ 
tion  Syndicate,  Limited,  and  Rhodesia,  Limited,  both  of  Winchester 
House,  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
Sabiwa  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  of  Winchester  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  of  the  other  part.  The  Company  also 
acquires  the  benefit  of  an  Agreement  (before  referred  to)  dated  the 
1st  day  of  October,  1900,  and  made  between  the  Rice  Hamilton 
Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited,  of  the  one  part  and  the  Austro- 
Rhodesian  Development  Company,  Limited,  of  the  other  part. 

The  price  to  be  paid  by  the  Company  for  the  property  has  been 
fixed  by  the  Vendors  at  £300,000,  payable  as  to  £30,000  in  cash  or 
fully  paid  shares,  or  partly  in  cash  and  fully  paid  shares  at  the 
option  of  the  Directors,  and  as  to  £270,000  by  the  allotment  to  the 
Vendors  of  270,000  fully  paid  shares  of  £1  each,  credited  as  fully 
paid  up.  Of  this  sum  £30,000  in  cash  or  shares  and  245,000  shares 
will  be  payable  to  the  Rice  Hamilton  Exploration  Syndicate, 
Limited,  and  25,000  shares  to  Rhodesia,  Limited,  being  the  amounts 
agreed  upon  by  the  respective  Vendor  Companies. 

The  following  further  statements  are  added  in  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900  : — 

No  promotion  money  or  Underwriting  Commission  has  been,  or 
will  be,  paid. 

The  preliminary  expenses  of  and  incident  to  the  formation  and 
flotation,  of  the  Company  are  estimated  at  not  more  than  £3,000, 
which  will  be  borne  by  the  purchasing  Company. 

The  minimum  subscription  upon  which  the  Directors  will  pro¬ 
ceed  to  allotment  is  40,000  shares,  and  if  the  minimum  subscription 
is  not  exceeded,  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  of  the  shares  allotted 
will  be  applied  to  Working  Capital.  If  the  whole  amount  now 
offered  for  subscription  is  applied  for  and  allotted,  the  proceeds  of 
o0,000  Shares  will  be  appropriated  for  Working  Capital. 

The  Articles  of  Association  provide  as  follows : — 

96.  The  qualification  of  every  Director  shall  be  the  holding  of  200  shares  of  the 
Uompany.  A  Director  may  act  before  acquiring  his  qualification,  but  shall,  if  he 
accepts  office,  be  bound  to  acquire  the  same  within  two  months  after  hiB  appoint¬ 
ment. 

directors,  other  than  the  Managing  Directors  or  Director,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  remuneration  for  their  services  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  £200  per 
afUei!?  *'or  ea°fl  Director,  and  there  shall  be  paid  an  extra  remuneration  at  the  rate 
01  *’®“.Perannum  to  the  Chairman.  The  Directors  shall  also  be  entitled  to  receive 
as  additional  remuneration  a  sum  equal  to  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  each  year  available  for  dividend,  which  shall  be  payable  out  of  the  surplus 
remaining  after  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  paid-up 
capital  of  the  Company  for  the  time  being,  and  so  far  only  as  such  surplus  will 
extend.  All  such  remuneration  shall  be  divided  amongst  the  Directors  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  determine  or  in  default  of  determination,  equally,  regard  being 
had,  nevertheless,  to  the  period  during  which  each  Director  shall  have  served  during 
the  year  for  which  such  remuneration  is  payable. 

111.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  it  is  desirable  that  any  of  their  number  should 
mahe  any  special  journeys  or  perform  any  special  services,  on  behalf  of  the  Oorn- 
P“7.or  its  business,  such  Director  or  Directors  shall  be  paid  such  reasonable 
additional  remuneration  and  expenses  therefor  as  the  Board  or  the  Company  may 
from  time  to  time  determine.  ... 

114.  The  Directors  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  one  or  more  of  their  body  to  be 
Managing  Director  or  Managing  Directors  of  the  Company,  or  one  or  more  persons, 
whether  Members  of  the  Company  or  not,  to  act  as  Local  Manager  or  Managers,  or 


Local  Director  or  Directors,  or  Local  Agent  or  Agents  of  the  Company,  at  home  or 
abroad,  at  such  remuneration,  either  by  way  of  salary,  or  commission  on,  or  partici¬ 
pation  in  profits,  or  by  any  or  all  of  these  modes,  and  either  for  a  fixed  term,  or 
without  any  limitation  as  to  period  for  which  he  is  or  they  are  to  hold  such  office, 
and  may,  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  contract  between  him,  or  them,  and  the 
Company,  from  time  to  time  remove  or  dismiss  him  or  them  from  office,  and  appoint 
another  or  others  in  his  or  their  place  or  places. 

Messrs.  Robert  John  Price,  M.P.,  I.  H.  Hirschler,  William  Douglas 
Sneddon  and  Bernard  M.  Kilby  are  interested  in  the  property  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  acquired  by  the  Company  ;  Mr.  R.  J.  Price  as  a 
Director  and  Member  of  the  Rice  Hamilton  Exploration  Syndicate, 
Limited,  and  Rhodesia,  Limited,  holding  100  shares  in  the  former 
company  and  333  shares  in  the  latter  company ;  Mr.  I.  H.  Hirschler, 
as  a  Director  and  Member  of  both  the  Vendor  companies,  holding 
100  shares  in  the  Rice  Hamilton  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited, 
and  800  shares  in  Rhodesia,  Limited;  Mr.  William  Douglas  Sneddon 
as  a  Director  and  Member  of  the  Rice  Hamilton  Exploration 
Syndicate,  Limited,  holding  400  shares  in  that  company,  and  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Kilby  as  a  Director  and  Member  of  the  Rice  Hamilton 
Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited,  holding  370  shares  in  that  com¬ 
pany  ;  Mr.  Walter  P.  Forbes  is  a  Shareholder  in  Rhodesia,  Limited, 
holding  200  shares  in  that  company. 

The  Agreements,  Reports,  and  Cablegrams  hereinbefore  referred 
to,  or  copies  thereof,  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Solicitors  of 
the  Company  at  any  time  during  business  hours  before  the  List  of 
Subscriptions  is  closed. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  in  due  course  for  a  settlement  in  the  Company’s 
shares. 

Applications  for  shares  should  be  made  upon  the  form  accom¬ 
panying  the  Prospectus,  and  sent  to  the  Company’s  Bankers, 
together  with  a  remittance  in  the  Banker’s  favour  for  the  amount 
of  the  deposit. 

If  the  number  of  shares  allotted  be  less  than  the  number 
applied  for,  the  surplus  amount  paid  on  application  will  be 
credited  in  reduction  of  the  sum  due  on  allotment,  and  if  there 
should  then  be  a  balance  it  will  be  returned.  Where  no  allotment 
is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full.  Failure  to  pay  the 
balance  due  on  allotment  will  render  the  shares  and  the  previous 
payment  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the 
Office  of  the  Company,  or  from  the  Solicitors  or  Bankers. 

This  Prospectus  has  been  duly  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies. 

Dated  March  12th,  1901. 


VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  3  PER  CENT. 
CONSOLIDATED  INSCRIBED  STOCK. 

ISSUE  OF  £3,000,000. 

For  redemption  of  .£3,000,000  Victorian  Government  4  per  cent.  Debentures 
maturing  1st  July,  1901. 


Price  of  Issue,  £93  10s.  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  rst  January  and  1st  July. 

Six  Months’  Interest  payable  1st  July,  1901. 

Principal  repayable  at  par  1st  January,  1949,  the  Government  of  Victoria  having 
the  option  to  redeem  the  Stock  at  par  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1929, 
on  giving  twelve  calendar  months’  notice. 

Expiring  Bonds  will  be  received  in  payment  for  Stock  at  the  above-mentioned 
rate,  and  will  receive  preferential  allotment  of  the  new  Stock. 

The  Government  of  Victoria  having  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900,  as  announced  in  the  “  London  Gazette  ”  of  the  12th  March, 
1901,  Trustees  are  authorised  to  invest  in  this  Stock  subject  to  the  restrictions  set 
forth  in  the  Trustee  Act,  1893. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK  LIMITED  are  instructed 
by  the  Government  of  Victoria  to  offer  for  subscription  the  above  amount  of 
Stock,  authorised  to  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the 
Victorian  Legislature,  62  Victoria,  No.  1,560. 

The  Loan  is  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  4  per  cent.  Debentures 
of  the  Victorian  Government,  issued  under  Act  No.  531  of  1876. 

The  Stock  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  rank  pari  passtc  with,  the  existing 
£1,583,413  5s.  9d.  “  Victorian  Government  3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Inscribed  Stock, 
1929-1949,”  and  will  be  inscribed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  “  The 
Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,”  4°  and  41  Viet.,  cap.  59,  in  the  books  kept  by  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Redemption  Fund  Act  of  the  Victorian 
Legislature,  62  Victoria,  No.  1,561,  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  Stock  issued  will  be  provided  annually  towards  the  redemption  of  such  Stock. 

The  revenues  of  the  Colony  of  Victoria  alone  are  liable  in  respect  of  this  Stock 
and  the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury  are  not.  directly  or  indirectly 
liable  or  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends  thereon,  or  for 
anv  matter  relating  thereto. — 40  and  41  Viet.  cap.  59,  sec.  19. 

Holders  of  Victorian  4  per  cent.  Bonds  maturing  1st  July,  1901,  may,  after 
detaching  the  coupon  due  1st  July,  1901,  lodge  them  with  the. form  of  application, 
and  will  receive  an  equivalent  amount  of  the  Stock,  together  with  a  cheque  for  the 
balance  of  £6  10s.  per  cent.  Preferential  allotment  will  be  given  to  holders  ot 
expiring  Bonds. 

The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before  22nd  March,  1901,  for  cash  applications,  but 
Bonds  will  be  received  up  to  4  o’clock  on  the  22nd  March,  1901. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

£5  os.  per  cent,  on  application. 

£13  10s.  ,,  on  the  29th  March,  1901. 

£75  os.  ,,  on  the  10th  June,  1901. 


£93  10s. 


Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  the  29th  March,  1901,  or  on  any  subsequent  day, 
under  discount  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Copies  of  the  Act  authorising  the  Loan  can  be  seen  at  the  Office  of  the  Agen  t- 
General  for  Victoria,  15  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  at  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  Limited,  Lothbury ;  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be 
obtained  at  that  Bank,  or  at  any  of  its  Branches,  and  of  Messrs.  R.  Nivison  &  Co., 
8  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 

Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

15th  March,  1901 
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Two  Sides  of  a  Question. 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR.  6s. 

“  The  characterisation  in  each  case  is  admirably  clear  and  delicate — 
the  two  women  are  genuine  portraits . Both  are  absolutely  con¬ 

vincing.  For  many  readers,  and  perhaps  for  the  readers  best  worth 
having,  these  excellent  stories  will  be  inspiring  as  well  as  convincing.” 

The  Atlienceum. 


That  Sweet  Enemy. 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN.  6s. 


The  Ship’s  Adventure. 

By  W.  CLARK  RUSSELL.  6s. 

“  Contains  really  stirring  passages,  the  interest  never  halting  for  a 
moment  and  being  maintained  to  the  end.  The  fortunes  of  brave 
Julia  Armstrong  and  gallant  George  Hardy  will  be  followed,  we 
venture  to  believe,  with  almost  breathless  interest.” — The  Globe. 


MR.  MACQUEEN’S  LIST. 
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PREMIERES  OF  THE  YEAR 

1899-1900. 

By  J.  T.  GREIN.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  Mail. — “Mr.  Grein  has  written  an  interesting  and  useful  book,  the  more 
interesting  and  valuable  because  it  is  possible  from  it  to  see  our  stage  as  a  foreign- 
trained  critic  sees  it.”  [First  review. 


FOUR  RED  NIGHTCAPS.  By 

WEATHERBY  CHESNEY,  Author  of  “  The  Adventures  of  an  Engineer,' 
&c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


Secon  ow  Ready# 

THE  BARON’S  SONS.  By  Maurus 

JOKAI. 

Spectator. — “  A  brilliant  and  enthralling  romance . Jdkai  dazzles  one  with  his 

gorgeous  ^  invention,,  his  genius  of  the  unexpected,  his  vivid  presentation  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  impulsive  and  romantic  race.” 

Bookman. — “  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  stories  of  the  Hungarian  novelist 
that  has  yet  been  given  us  in  English.” 

Illustrated  London  News. — “  The.  best  novel  of  Jokai’s  we  have  read.  The 
verve  ot  the  book  is  splendid.  There  is  nothing  in  literature,  not  even  De  Quincey’s 
‘  Flight  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,’  to  equal  Jdkai’s  account  of  the  terrible  ride  of  the 
220  Hungarian  Hussars.” 


The  Sin  of  Jasper  Standish. 

By  “RITA.”  6s. 

“  ‘  Rita’  is  a  past  mistress  in  the  craft  of  story  making.  .  .  .  This 
story  ‘  goes.’  ” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“What  more  could  one  desire?” — The  Globe. 


The  Coming  Waterloo. 

By  CAPTAIN  CAIRNES.  6s. 

THIRD  IMPRESSION. 


Ephemera  Critica. 

By  CHURTON  COLLINS.  7s.  6d. 

“  There  are  not  many  points  connected  with  the  well-being,  the 
interests,  and  independence  of  literature  more  important  than  those 
raised  by  Mr.  Collins.” — “ The  Author.'’’’ 


Through  Siberia. 

By  J.  STADLING. 

Fully  Illustrated,  Demy  8vo.  18s. 

“  One  of  the  very  best  books  that  have  appeared  for  many  a  year 
about  Siberia,  especially  about  those  parts  of  it  which  are  least  known, 
yet  possess  an  interest  all  their  own.  ” — Morning  Post. 

“  His  observations  on  the  country  are  very  valuable . The  present 

volume  deserves  a  position  distinct  and  distinguished.” 

The  Academy. 

Studies  in  Peerage  and  Family 
History. 

By  «J.  HORACE  ROUND,  M.A., 

Author  of  “  Feudal  England,”  &c.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  I2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR  NORTH 

AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  Bradley,  Author  of  “Wolfe.” 
Demy  8vo.  with  Maps,  1 5s. 

WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE:  the 

Black  Republic  of  Hayti.  By  Hesketh  Prichard.  Fully 
Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 
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son.  15s. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  SUDAN. 

By  H.  D.  Traill.  12s. 
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THE  FOX-WOMAN.  By  John  Luther 

LONG,  Author  of  “  Madame  Butterfly,”  &c.  With  Frontispiece  on  Japanese 
paper. 


Daily  MaiL — “  The  very  best  of  the  novels  just  published  is  ‘  The  Fox-Woman.’ 
The  author  writes  with  delicacy  and  wit,  knows  his  Japan,  and  has  a  story  to  tell 
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The  Lady. — “ . A  charming  and  original  romance  of  modern  Japan,  written 
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subject.” 


Gentlewoman.—^'  Seldom  has  contemporary  fiction  produced  anything  more 
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know  the  strange  workings  of  the  simple  pagan  Japanese  mind . Mr.  ILpm?  has*C$ 

given  us  a  sweet  and  utterly  human  little  story  ”  ?  ‘■^4  w  wj 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

!?■  That  General  Botha  had  a  sincere  desire  for  peace  is 
scarcely  proved  by  the  publication  of  the  official  corre¬ 
spondence.  In  answer  to  a  verbal  message  from  Lord 
Kitchener  General  Botha  sent  a  letter  by  his  wife 
suggesting  a  meeting  place.  They  met  on  28  February. 
At  first  Botha  held  out  for  some  kind  of  independence 
but  when  this  was  dropped  ten  points  were  discussed, 
on  most  of  which  General  Botha  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
with  Lord  Kitchener’s  replies.  He  was  told  that  Crown 
Colony  administration  was  to  be  followed  by  repre¬ 
sentative  government  ;  Boers  were  to  be  allowed  to 
possess  a  rifle  by  a  licence  and  on  registration  ;  the 
Dutch  and  English  languages  would  have  equal  rights  ; 
the  franchise  was  not  to  be  given  to  Kaffirs  till  after 
representative  government  had  been  granted  ;  prisoners 
of  war  were  to  be  brought  back ;  church  property 
and  public  trusts  were  to  be  respected.  On  all  these 
points  and  some  smaller  ones  Mr.  ^Chamberlain  sub¬ 
stantially  reaffirmed  the  conditions  suggested  by  Lord 
Kitchener.  While  refusing  to  take  over  the  debts  of 
the  Republic  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  he  would  reserve 
,£1,000,000  for  repaying  farmers  of  the  two  Republics 
for  requisitioned  goods,  and  he  went  beyond  Lord 
Kitchener  in  promising  ultimately  the  privilege  of  self- 
government,  and  he  further  promised  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  assisting  by  loan  all  farmers  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  As  to  the  rebels,  if  they  should 
choose  to  return  to  their  colonies,  they  would  be  liable 
to. the  special  laws  passed  to  meet  the  circumstances 
arising  out  of  the  war.  After  receiving  this  answer 
Botha  at  once  replied,  in  spite  of  his  attitude  during  the 
interview  with  Lord  Kitchener,  that  he  did  not  “  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  recommend  that  the  terms  of  the  said  letter 
shall  have  the  earnest  consideration  of  my  Government.” 

from  six  different  districts  of  South  Africa  come 
accounts  of  little  vexatious  engagements  by  which  life 
is  frittered  away  without  the  excuse  of  even  temporary 
advantage  to  the  Boers.  General  Philip  Botha  was  killed 
at  Doornberg  ;  a  farm  was  raided  west  of  Pretoria  ; 
General  Campbell  has  had  some  hard  fighting  on  his 
way  to  V  rede,  which  has  now  been  evacuated  ;  a  small 
engagement  in  which  the  fifth  battery  distinguished 


itself  has  been  fought  in  the  Cape  ;  raiding  parties 
have  been  checked  at  the  north  of  Jansenville  and 
Thaba'Nchuis  said  to  be  again  the  scene  of  operations. 
Nowhere  are  there  signs  of  organised  resistance,  and 
most  of  the  Cape  commandos  have  been  disbanded.  The 
only  prospect  of  approaching  peace  lies  in  the  continuous 
leakage  of  men  from  each  of  the  scattered  troops. 

Lord  Lansdowne  relieved  great  anxiety  when  he  in¬ 
formed  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  afternoon  that 
Count  Lamsdorff  through  our  Ambassador  had  proposed 
in  “  very  moderate  and  statesmanlike  terms”  to  reserve 
“  the  whole  title  and  proprietary  right  ”  of  the  siding 
for  examination  between  the  two  Governments,  each 
country  withdrawing  its  troops.  But  although  any 
immediate  crisis  has  been  avoided  the  news  or 
reports  of  the  week  have  shown  the  European  con¬ 
cert  to  be  in  a  delicate  state.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Chinese  Government  is  really  opposed  to  the  Man¬ 
churian  agreement  and  whether  it  is  not  acting  in 
collusion  with  Russia  by  using  it  as  a  means  of  break¬ 
ing  up  the  concert  which  is  equally  obnoxious  to  both. 
Over  the  questions  of  the  indemnities  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  numerous  provincial  officials,  who  contrived 
or  connived  at  the  murders  of  Europeans,  there  is  hope¬ 
less  entanglement.  Russia  has  positively  refused  to 
concur  in  the  punishments,  and  the  United  States  as 
usual  have  joined  her.  What  has  become  clearer  than 
ever  is  that  Russia  is  acting  on  behalf  of  China  against 
all  the  other  Powers  for  a  quid  pro  quo  secured  to  her 
by  secret  agreements,  as  has  been  suspected  for  several 
years. 

Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Japan  are  said 
by  the  “  Times  ”  Peking  correspondent,  on  the  authority 
of  Prince  Ching  and  of  officials  receiving  communica¬ 
tions  from  S.  Petersburg,  to  have  made  representations 
to  Russia  which  have  resulted  in  considerable  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  Manchurian  agreement  now  being  nego¬ 
tiated.  A  “  Manchurian  ”  agreement,  which  contem¬ 
plated  placing  Mongolia  and  Turkestan  under  the  like 
complete  control  by  Russia  as  would  be  the  case  it. 
Manchuria  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  as  already 
known,  had  not  been  expected.  If  this  had  been 
seriously  intended  there  is  some  limit,  it  appears,  even 
to  the  audacity  of  Russia,  for  we  are  now  told  that  she 
abandons  these  proposed  exclusive  rights  as  far  as 
Mongolia  and  Turkestan  are  concerned.  So  long  as  it 
remains  clear  that  in  regard  to  Manchuria  proper  the 
terms  already  published  remain  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  what  they  were,  we  do  not  see  much  cause  for 
magnifying  the  triumph  of  a  diplomacy  which  has  had 
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no  effect  in  mitigating  the  claims  to  Manchuria,  being 
the  very  claims  to  which  the  objections  of  the  Powers 
mentioned  related. 

These  negotiations  have  brought  the  Anglo-German 
agreement  into  much  discussion  in  Germany,  and  it  is 
evident  from  several  speeches  made  by  Count  von 
Billow  during  the  week  that  Germany  desires  to  deny 
its  application  to  Russia’s  proceedings  in  Manchuria,  and 
assumes  as  beyond  dispute  that  this  was  also  the  view 
of  Great  Britain  at  its  inception,  and  that  no  other  view 
can  possibly  be  held  by  her.  The  intention  not  to  be 
led  into  hostility  towards  Russia  by  events  in  Manchuria 
was  also  emphasised  by  a  speech  of  Prince  Bismarck 
who  expressed  German  Conservative  feeling  against 
Chinese  complications  being  allowed  to  involve  Germany 
with  Russia.  If  any  direct  and  intended  menace  to 
India  by  Russia  from  the  side  of  Mongolia  and  Turkestan 
has  been  frustrated  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  above- 
mentioned  clause  in  the  Manchurian  agreement,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  regard  to  British 
interests  in  Manchuria  proper  remains  as  undeclared  as 
ever,  the  power  whose  political  interests  are  menaced 
by  Russian  occupation  of  Manchuria  more  directly  than 
any  other  seems  to  be  conscious  that  the  time  has 
come  for  declaring  herself.  Japan  is  determined  that 
the  encroachments  in  Manchuria,  if  and  when  they 
threaten  her  present  position  or  her  prospects  in  Korea, 
must  be  met  by  positive  action  on  her  part  and  there 
is  significance  in  the  telegram  said  to  have  come  from 
Tokio  to  Shanghai,  that  all  the  Russian  warships  off 
the  coast  of  Japan  have  sailed  for  Korea,  and  that  a 
Japanese  squadron  is  also  mobilising  for  immediate 
departure  to  the  Korean  coast. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  failure  of  the  Botha  nego¬ 
tiations  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Tientsin  difficulty, 
much  of  which  has  been  invented  by  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents.  It  is  difficult  to  condemn  in  language  of 
conventional  restraint  the  action  of  certain  newspapers  in 
handling  this  delicate  affair.  Highly  coloured  descrip¬ 
tions  of  imaginary  events,  or,  more  dangerous  still, 
malicious  distortions  of  facts,  were  cabled  and  eagerly 
copied  by  journals  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have 
starved  rather  than  fed  on  such  garbage.  The  sole 
object  of  the  headline  and  the  leader  is  to  excite  alarm 
and  stir  up  hatred  between  nations.  Happily  the  states¬ 
men  who  guide  the  destinies  of  Russia  and  Great 
Britain  pay  no  more  heed  to  the  panicmongers  of  the 
press  than  they  do  to  the  birds  of  the  air.  It  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  think  that  the  “Times  ”  should  have  sunk  to 
the  reproduction  of  the  mendacious  and  mischievous 
telegrams  of  the  “  New  York  Herald.”  We  know  what 
Yankee  journalism  is,  and  we  should  have  thought  that 
the  “  Times  ”  had  learnt  a  lesson  from  the  “  Daily 
Mail  ”  description  of  the  Peking  massacres. 

The  Agents-General  for  the  Australian  States  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  their  telegram  wishing  God-speed 
to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  described  the  visit  as  epoch- 
making  ;  and  in  its  historical  bearing  the  journey  of  the 
Heir-Apparent  to  Australia  may  well  be  regarded  as 
constituting  an  epoch  in  British  history  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  accompaniments  of  the  voyage  constitute  as  it 
were  a  summing  up  of  the  prosperity  of  the  epoch  that  is 
concluding.  On  Wednesday  after  one  of  the  worst  gales 
experienced  at  Gibraltar  for  many  years  the  “  Ophir  ” 
completed  the  first  stage  of  her  journey  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean  may  be  taken 
as  typical  of  the  welcomes  to  come.  Seventeen  English 
ships  of  war  were  drawn  up  to  do  honour  to  the  Duke 
and  Duchess.  It  was  their  expressed  wish  to  set  foot 
only  on  English  soil  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  so 
that  the  world  may  look  upon  the  succession  of  great 
ships  and  the  enthusiastic  welcomes  at  the  different 
halting  places  as  not  only  marking  the  personal  loyalty 
to  the  throne  but  as  bearing  witness  to  the  solidity  of 
fact  and  feeling  through  an  Empire  that  literally  circles 
the  globe.  As  the  new  epoch  begins,  a  British  ship  can 
sail  round  the  world  nor  ever  be  distant  more  than  two 
thousand  miles  from  a  British  coaling  station. 

The  Indian  Budget,  of  which  a  summary  has  been 
received,  may  be  taken  as  thoroughly  satisfactory  in 


both  divisions.  The  balance  for  the  financial  year  end¬ 
ing  with  this  month  is  as  much  as  ,£1,640,000,  in  spite 
of  underestimated  expenditure  on  the  famine.  The 
result  is  largely  due  to  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  troops  now  serving  in  China  and  India  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  English  account.  But  almost  all  the 
sources  of  revenue  have  yielded  more  than  their  esti¬ 
mated  amount  and  there  has  also  been  a  reduction  of 
^124,000  in  the  expenditure  of  the  civil  departments. 
For  the  coming  year  a  surplus  of  ,£691,000  is  esti¬ 
mated  ;  and  Indian  Finance  Ministers  are  by  precedent 
indisposed  to  be  too  sanguine.  This  estimated  balance 
is  obtained  in  the  face  of  considerable  increases  in  ex¬ 
penditure.  It  is  feared  that  there  will  be  continued 
need  of  famine  relief  in  West  India  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  native  army  is  to  be  largely  re-armed. 
These  two  items  alone  will  mean  an  increase  of  five 
millions,  and  yet  a  surplus  is  expected. 

Mr.  Arnold-Forster’s  past  criticism  must  have 
recurred  to  all  who  heard  him  when  he  pleaded 
without  providing  figures  that  the  arrears  of  work 
had  been  grossly  exaggerated  by  the  press.  The 
figures  with  which  he  dealt  had  already  been  published 
in  Lord  Selborne’s  Memorandum  and  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  Owing  to  the  extent  of  the  reforms  with 
which  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  dealt,  many  of  his  sanguine 
statements  must  for  the  moment  be  taken  on  trust.  He 
was  hopeful  that  the  reorganised  Naval  Reserve  would 
provide  adequate  numbers  ;  he  gave  the  pleasing 
assurance  that  arrears  in  respect  of  coaling  stations  all 
over  the  world  were  being  rapidly  made  up  ;  he  left  the 
matter  of  the  Belleville  boiler  much  where  it  was  and 
postponed  the  consideration  of  that  most  important 
point,  the  future  of  the  Engineers.  The  manning  of  the 
coal  stations,  a  duty  which  certainly  should  not  devolve 
upon  the  navy,  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  be  treated 
as  a  matter  of  national  defence  generally. 

When  Mr.  Markham,  the  Member  for  the  Mansfield 
Division,  made  his  maiden  speech  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  Parliament,  we  thought,  with  a  good  many 
other  people,  that  the  General  Election  had  washed  up 
at  least  one  man  who  knew  about  South  Africa,  and 
would  be  an  acquisition  to  the  House.  We  were  mis¬ 
taken.  A  first  success  seems  to  have  turned  a  not  too 
strong  head.  The  scurrilous  clowning  of  Mr.  Markham 
on  Tuesday  night  convinces  us  that  he  is  merely  one  of 
the  brigade  of  Forcible-Feebles,  the  violence  of  whose 
language  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  strength  of  their 
understanding.  The  only  object  of  Mr.  Markham’s  ex¬ 
hibition  seems  to  have  been  the  denunciation  of  Messrs. 
Wernher  Beit  as  “  a  gang  of  common  thieves  and 
swindlers.”  We  hold  no  brief  for  the  firm  in  question. 
We  merely  repeat  what  every  man  with  any  knowledge 
of  mining  business  would  endorse,  namely,  that  if  all 
mines  were  as  honestly  and  competently  managed  as 
those  under  the  control  of  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit,  it 
would  be  well  for  the  public.  The  bare  truth  is  that 
Messrs.  Wernher  Beit  have  done  an  enormous  deal  for 
the  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
Transvaal. 

But  what  are  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  the  House  of  Commons  to  Messrs. 
Wernher  Beit?  Merely  this,  that  the  vote  in  question 
was  for  the  expenses  of  the  Transvaal  Concessions  and 
Land  Settlement  Commission  ;  that  Mr.  Loveday  was 
a  member  of  the  Commission  ;  and  that  Mr.  Loveday 
was  a  director  of  two  companies,  the  Pretoria  Electric 
Lighting  and  Water  Companies,  in  which  the  Messrs. 
Eckstein,  who  are  Messrs.  Wernher  Beit,  are  largely 
interested.  Mr.  Markham  declared  that  “he  had 
nothing  personally  to  say  against  Mr.  Loveday  ;  ”  but 
the  only  possible  point  of  his  rambling  tirade  was  the 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Loveday  was  in  the  pocket  of 
Messrs.  Wernher  Beit.  When  directly  challenged  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton  to  say  whether  or  no  he  charged 
Mr.  Loveday  with  being  “  under  the  improper  influence 
of  Messrs.  Eckstein,”  Mr.  Markham  coolly  answered, 
“  I  will  consider  that,”  and  finally  asked  leave  to  with¬ 
draw  his  amendment  lest  it  should  be  taken  as  a 
reflection  on  Mr.  Lyttelton.  We  believe  Mr.  Loveday 
to  be  an  honourable  and  capable  man,  whose  experience 
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was  most  useful  to  the  Commission,  and  who,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  induced  the  Volksraad  to  cancel  the 
water  concession.  But  Mr.  Markham  has  done  for 
himself  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  no  taste 
for  pointless  and  random  slander. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  and  Mr.  Healy  —  who  seem 
destined  to  act  a  good  deal  together — raised  a  point  in 
the  House  last  week  that  is  significant  enough.  A 
man  named  Gardiner  on  the  Dartrey  estate  in  County 
Monaghan  held  a  small  farm  and  kept  a  public-house. 
At  his  death  Lord  Dartrey’s  agent,  a  Mr.  Leslie,  served  a 
notice  of  pre-emption.  The  Land  Court  could  only  fix 
the  “  true  value” — put  at  ^150 — whereas  the  goodwill 
of  the  holding  and  public-house  would  have  been  worth 
a  much  larger  sum  :  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  widow 
was  paid  ^400.  Nevertheless  public  opinion  in  the 
neighbourhood  was  hostile  to  this  breach  of  the  Ulster 
custom  and  it  expressed  itself  in  a  decision  of  the 
magistrates  at  the  licensing  sessions.  Mr.  Leslie,  the 
agent,  applied  for  a  renewal  of  the  licence  in  his  own 
name  and  it  was  refused.  He  appealed  to  the  King’s 
Bench  and  got  leave  from  the  Excise  Department  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  of  the  public-house  while  the  affair  was 
sub  judice.  The  King’s  Bench  supported  the  magistrates 
in  refusing  the  licence.  Their  decision  having  been 
given,  Mr.  Leslie  obtained  from  Dublin  Castle  an 
authorisation  to  go  on  selling  until  March  when  he 
could  apply  again  for  a  renewal.  This  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  a  very  high-handed  proceeding  on  the  Castle’s 
part — and  it  has  in  it  much  of  danger. 

The  scandal  of  the  King’s  anti-papal  declaration,  or 
rather  of  “  the  language  of  indecent  violence,”  to  quote 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  which  it  is  formulated,  seems  to  be 
in  a  fair  way  of  settlement.  The  reference  of  the  whole 
matter  to  a  joint  committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  is  a 
wise  proceeding,  nor  can  exception  reasonably  be  taken 
to  the  terms.  The  reference  makes  it  plain  that  there 
can  be  no  modification  of  the  law  as  to  the  Protestant  suc¬ 
cession,  while  it  leaves  open  the  whole  matter  of  the  form 
of  words  to  be  adopted,  or  perhaps  it  indirectly  suggests 
that  the  language  could  advantageously  be  modified. 
This  arrangement  was  facilitated  by  the  graceful  action 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  peers  in  waiving  any  claim  to  be 
represented  on  the  committee.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
Lord  Kinnaird  should  have  thought  fit  to  point  a  contrast 
to  their  attitude  and  violate  the  otherwise  unruffled 
decorum  of  the  Lords’  discussion  by  a  speech  as 
irrelevant  as  aggressive.  By  doing  so  he  was  merely 
playing  into  Roman  hands.  But  if  militant  Protes¬ 
tantism  can  take  a  false  step,  it  may  be  trusted  to  do 
so.  The  real  solution  of  the  declaration  question 
would  be  to  make  it  positive  and  not  negative,  simply 
affirming  membership  in  the  Church  of  England  and 
loyalty  to  her  formulas.  It  is  an  instance  of  the 
peculiar  animosities  that  religion  so  often  excites  that 
the  sincerely  religious  folk  who  so  fiercely  insist  on 
this  denunciation  of  “Romanism”  do  not  ask  for  any 
declaration  against  Atheism  Agnosticism  or  Deism. 
So  long  as  a  man  is  an  anti-papist,  they  do  not  mind 
'his  being  an  anti-Christian. 

As  the  Government  is  not  giving  its  corporate  support 
to  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  to  Children  Bill, 
and  the  Under  Secretary  does  not,  in  expressing  the 
views  of  his  chief  the  Home  Secretary,  profess  to  ex¬ 
press  his  own,  we  may  probably  expect,  when  the  Bill 
reaches  the  House  of  Lords,  to  hear  another  of  those 
piquant  speeches  from  Lord  Salisbury  against  invading 
the  liberty  of  the  working-man.  The  speeches  on  the 
Bill  were  not  necessary  to  prove  that  there  is  as  much 
invasion  of  personal  liberty  when  the  working-man  is 
prevented  from  sending  any  child  “apparently  under 
sixteen  for  liquor  as  when  it  is  sought  to  prevent  him 
from  sending  for  his  goods  at  any  hour  he  chooses. 
But  a  majority  for  the  second  reading  of  372  to  54  is  a 
sufficient  indication  that  both  Unionists  and  Liberals 
are  prepared  to  pay  little  attention  to  such  a  plea, 
even  when  Mr.  Jesse  Codings  urges  it,  if  some  public 
object  of  expediency  or  morality  is  to  be  gained.  That 
there  is  such  an  object  in  this  case  is  indisputable  ; 
but  in  carrying  it  out  there  should  be  at  least  so  much 
courage  and  consistency  as  to  inflict  a  penalty  both  on 


the  parent,  or  other  person,  and  the  publican  ;  otherwise 
there  is  the  appearance  of  a  crusade  against  the  latter 
alone  which  is  too  common  in  temperance  movements. 

Mr.  Ritchie,  at  the  United  Club  dinner,  and  Dr. 
Sykes,  at  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  both  declared 
that  the  housing  question  cannot  be  settled  by  private 
building  enterprise.  Dr.  Sykes  added  that  public  action 
set  a  useful  standard  to  private.  Taking  the  two  state¬ 
ments  together  they  suggest  the  necessity  for  a  central 
authority  taking  the  whole  matter  in  hand  systemati¬ 
cally.  Mr.  Ritchie  thinks  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  repayment  of  money  borrowed  by  local 
authorities  should  be  adopted.  That  should  be  done, 
and  the  Government  should  take  the  opportunity  of 
thinking  out  to  whom  the  money  should  be  lent.  It 
should  not  go  in  driblets  to  sporadic  authorities,  but  to 
some  central  body  that  under  the  Government  has  an 
effective  plan  or  plans  to  put  forward  which  should  be 
equal  to  the  mischief  to  be  remedied.  Private  enter¬ 
prise  should  be  made  to  run  side  by  side  with  the  public 
action  by  its  inclusion  as  a  branch  of  it.  In  illustration 
of  this  we  may  refer  to  the  numerous  acts  by  which  the 
Treasury  has  been  enabled  to  lend  money  on  easy  terms 
to  private  landowners  for  agricultural  improvements. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Bill  for  this  session  is  to  be  opposed 
on  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Not 
that  we  have  any  special  objection  to  the  provisions  of 
this  particular  Bill,  but  that  the  London  and  North- 
Western  is  a  company  which  has  shown  itself  very  in¬ 
sensible  to  its  duties  in  the  matter  of  re-housing  those 
whom  its  works  and  extensions  displace.  Only  the 
other  night  Mr.  Claude  Hay  called  attention  to  their  very 
unsatisfactory  proceedings  at  Broad  Street  Buildings 
and  elicited  a  very  sympathetic  reply  from  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  appears  that  this  great  com¬ 
pany  practises  the  same  subterfuge  that  was  exposed 
in  the  case  of  the  London  School  Board  not  long  since. 
It  is  one  of  those  Ingenious  pieces  of  trickery  which 
from  all  time  have  made  law  of  none  effect  and  for 
which  from  all  time  we  have  had  to  thank  the  cunning 
of  the  smart  attorney  or  solicitor.  For  its  delinquen¬ 
cies  under  this  head  the  London  School  Board  was  made 
by  the  Home  Secretary  to  pay  a  smart  price.  The 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  should  take  warn¬ 
ing.  Their  sin,  if  proved,  would  not  be  as  bad  as  that 
of  the  School  Board,  for  they  are  avowedly  a  mere 
commercial  company,  while  the  School  Board  purports 
to  be  an  example  of  manners.  We  observe  that  Mr. 
Macnamara  has  a  Housing  Bill  on  hand.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  note  that  this  zeal  for  housing,  grown  so  large  at 
Westminster,  never  showed  itself  on  the  Victoria 
Embankment,  when  “the  Board,”  of  which  Mr. 
Macnamara  is  a  great  light  and  champion,  was  being 
shown  up  for  contempt  of  its  housing  obligations. 

In  the  meantime  the  School  Board  Progressives  have 
been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  sheer  effrontery  in  voting 
^ji88  on  additional  prizes  in  their  evening  schools, 
when  the  very  existence  of  these  schools  hangs  on  the 
mercy  of  the  Board  of  Education  pending  the  final 
decision  of  Rex  v.  Cockerton.  As  the  law  stands  at 
present,  they  are  not  legal,  but  the  Department  in 
response  to  the  petition  of  the  School  Board  has 
allowed  them  to  go  on  as  at  present  until  the  case 
is  decided  on  appeal.  In  such  circumstances  to  add 
to  the  cost  of  these  schools  in  mere  superfluities  is 
impudence.  To  call  such  a  proceeding — buying  gift 
books  not  for  children  but  grown  men  and  women — by 
the  name  of  education  is  as  childish  as  are  most  of  the 
things  done  by  the  School  Board  for  London.  Prizes 
are  not  at  all  an  admirable  institution  in  children’s 
schools  :  in  adults’  classes  they  are  demoralising.  But 
there  it  is  ;  a  class,  a  course,  and  a  prize,  that  is  just 
the  Progressive  idea  of  education  :  machinery,  nothing 
but  machinery. 

Every  step  should  be  welcomed  that  the  Board  of 
Education  takes  to  enable  children  to  be  taught  other 
lessons  than  those  of  their  cut-and-dried  school  books. 

In  the  rural  schools  some  progress  has  been  already  made 
in  providing  the  kind  of  education  which  stimulates  the 
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observation  and  intellectual  curiosity  of  children  by  bring¬ 
ing  before  them  the  facts  of  nature  at  first  hand.  For 
country  children  there  is  an  additional  practical  object 
of  creating  in  them  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  pur¬ 
suits  and  occupations  of  the  country  where  they  ought 
to  live  and  find  their  work.  The  plan  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  but  experience  has  already  enabled  the  Board 
to  provide  certain  outline  schemes  of  instruction  which 
have  now  been  issued  for  the  help  of  teachers.  They 
should  be  useful  as  models  ;  for  teachers  must  find  their 
chief  difficulty  in  the  very  fact  that  text-books  cannot 
be  written  for  this  kind  of  teaching,  and  are  indeed 
intended  to  be  excluded.  The  best  of  teachers  in  this 
department  of  new  work  will  be  glad  of  the  hints  and 
suggestions  placed  before  them. 

Lord  Rosebery’s  address  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
Thursday  sounded  much  like  a  charity-sermon  on  behalf 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  which  requires 
more  funds  in  order  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  usefulness. 
An  institution  could  hardly  have  a  better  claim  on  the 
public.  The  best  point  in  the  speech  was  his  insistence 
that  commerce  and  politics  should  be  studied  together, 
“  for  half  our  foreign  policy  is  commercial  policy.”  It 
was  the  steadfast  recognition  of  this  truth  that  made 
England  great  in  the  past,  and  certainly  its  importance 
does  not  tend  to  be  less  in  the  development  of  our 
imperial  life.  It  may  practically  be  said  that  to  be  a 
great  man  of  commerce  you  must  be  a  statesman,  and  to 
be  a  great  statesman  you  must  be  a  man  of  commerce. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  has  once  more  called  atten¬ 
tion — this  time  at  the  National  Liberal  Club — to  the 
familiar  anomaly  of  our  representative  system,  by  which 
the  party  that  loses  the  General  Election  may  receive 
a  larger  total  of  votes  than  the  party  that  wins.  As  at 
the  popular  game  of  Bridge,  the  winners  of  the  rubber 
may  score  fewer  points  than  their  adversaries.  And 
not  only  is  this  the  fact,  but  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  nearly  always  quite  disproportionate  to 
the  balance  of  votes  in  the  constituencies.  Mr. 
Courtney  points  out  that  if  the  result  of  the  election  of 
1900  corresponded  to  the  balance  of  electors  the 
Government  majority  would  be  16  instead  of  134. 
Mr.  Courtney  wishes  to  devise  some  system  of  voting 
by  which  the  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  may 
stand  in  arithmetical  proportion  to  the  votes  cast.  For 
our  own  part  we  prefer  an  anomaly  to  parliamentary 
instability.  In  a  country  where  most  men  are  politi¬ 
cians,  arithmetical  proportion  would  merely  produce  a 
series  of  weak  Governments  with  frequent  elections. 
Above  all  things  the  system  of  voting  must  be  simple 
and  final.  We  do  not  undervalue  Mr.  Courtney  ;  but 
we  do  not  desire  to  multiply  him  by  Swiss  or  Tasmanian 
methods. 

Ridiculous  as  it  sounds,  the  Stock  Exchange  during 
the  past  week  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  Tientsin 
correspondent  of  the  “  New  York  Herald,”  whose 
imaginative  cables  were  copied  daily  by  the  London 
papers.  This  enterprising  person  managed  to  work 
up  quite  a  political  scare,  which  sent  everything 
down,  Consols,  American  Rails,  South  and  West 
African  mines.  On  Thursday  afternoon  Lord  Lans- 
downe  pricked  the  bubble,  and  markets  rebounded 
after  official  hours.  On  Friday  everything  was 
up,  the  strongest  market  being  American  Rails, 
where  the  lead  was  taken  by  Eries,  Readings,  and 
Northern  Pacific  Common.  Erie  Ordinary7  shares  were 
made  up  last  account  at  29,  and  on  Friday  morning 
they7  stood  at  35^,  and  are  said  to  be  going  much 
higher,  as  the  Erie  road  has  as  much  traffic  as  it  can 
carry,  and  only  wants  sustained  rates  and  economy  of 
administration  to  provide  a  dividend  on  its  Common 
Stock.  Kaffirs  naturally  fell  on  the  announcement 
that  Botha  had  refused  terms,  but  the  fall  was  not 
great,  and  on  Friday7  they7  began  to  pick  up,  the  idea 
being  that  the  Boers  are  getting  to  the  end  of  their 
resources.  Prices  in  this  market  however  will  probably 
not  rise  much  till  after  the  next  account,  as  Paris 
has  given  largely  for  “  calls  ”  for  the  end  of  March, 
and  the  jobbers^will  try  to  keep  them  down  for  a  little. 
The  West  African  market  is  strengthening ;  and  Home 
Rails  continue  weak.  Consols  close  at  96. 


ENGLAND  AND  RUSSIA. 

HE  international  significance  of  the  Tientsin  in¬ 
cident  has  probably  been  exaggerated,  and  not 
alone  by  scribblers  competing  for  sensations  ;  any  way, 
as  a  ground  for  disquietude,  it  is  now  happily  closed. 
None  the  less  there  are  features  in  the  incident,  notably 
the  motive  force  behind  its  settlement,  which  inevitably 
suggest  reflections. 

It  has  served  to  bring  into  unwelcome  prominence  the 
peculiar  position  towards  each  other  of  Russia  and  Eng¬ 
land  in  Asia.  As  such  it  illustrates  the  danger  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  settlement  of  these  constantly  recurring  disputes 
to  be  decided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment — a 
danger  upon  which  the  Saturday  Review  has  insisted 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  Destiny  has  ordained  that 
England  and  Russia  should  be  brought  into  increasingly 
close  relations  in  Asia  :  and  the  sooner  we  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  the  attitude  which  we  are  to  assume 
towards  our  Asian  neighbour  the  better  for  11s  and  the 
better  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  broad  con¬ 
ditions  which  govern  these  relations  are  sufficiently 
clear.  England  is  a  sea  power,  Russia  is  a  land  power. 
England  is  established  in  the  south,  Russia  in  the 
north,  and  between  the  respective  territories  of  the 
two  Powers  lies  a  belt  of  disintegrated  or  effete  popu¬ 
lations.  Russia  continuously  expands  her  territory 
southwards,  and  thus  lessens  the  space  which  inter¬ 
venes  between  her  borders  and  the  frontiers  of  India 
and  Burmah.  Geographically  the  territory  of  Russia 
in  Asia  with  its  ice-barred  northern  coast  affords  a 
natural  base  for  the  successful  employment  of  land 
forces,  and  Russia  by  virtue  of  her  vast  armies  is 
advancing  southwards  in  Manchuria  on  the  east  and  in 
Persia  on  the  west.  India,  Burmah,  and  the  Straits 
Settlements,  projecting  into  the  mild  waters  of 
the  tropical  ocean,  offer  equal  opportunities  for  the 
effective  exercise  of  British  sea  power  in  support  of 
land  forces  employed  in  the  defence  of  these  territories 
against  a  northern  invader.  But  England  has  no 
superfluous  land  forces  to  enable  her  to  advance  into 
the  neutral  zone,  and  she  therefore  remains  stationary 
in  the  south.  It  is  true  that  she  has  obtained  a  foothold 
upon  the  coast  of  China,  but  she  has  expressly  dis¬ 
claimed  any  intention  of  acquiring  fresh  territories  in 
this  region. 

In  these  circumstances  what  is  England’s  policy  to 
be?  Are  we  to  look  upon  Russia  as  a  co-partner  in 
the  work  of  spreading  Western  civilisation  among  the 
semi-civilised  or  effete  populations  of  Central  Asia,  or 
are  we  to  regard  her  as  a  stealthy  and  malignant  foe, 
whose  every  step  in  advance  is  a  calculated  move  in  a 
deliberate  plan  of  attack  upon  our  Indian  Empire? 
The  policy  which  England  should  adopt  depends  upon 
the  answer  which  we  give  to  these  questions.  Put 
shortly,  Russia  must  be  regarded  either  as  a  Power 
already  engaged  in  an  attack  on  India,  and  as  such  to 
be  resisted  at  once  by  methods  as  strenuous  as  her 
own,  or  as  a  friend,  engaged  like  ourselves  in  the 
honourable  task  of  spreading  civilisation,  to  whom  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  can  be  extended.  Until  we 
have  adopted  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives  it  is 
impossible  to  frame  a  definite  and  consistent  policy. 
If  we  adopt  the  first  it  is  our  clear  duty  to  oppose 
Russia  at  every  point  where  she  threatens  to  advance. 
But  before  we  adopt  this  view,  and  frame  our  policy 
in  accordance  with  it,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
calculate  what  force  is  required  to  ensure  an  effective 
resistance  and  prepare  accordingly.  If  on  the  other 
hand  we  adopt  the  second  alternative  we  must  confine 
our  preparations  to  the  defence  of  the  land  frontier  of 
India  and  Burmah,  and  openly  proclaim  to  Russia  that 
she  is  free  to  occupy  the  intervening  territories,  with 
the  exception  of  those  countries  where  the  presence  of 
a  Russian  force  would  be  a  direct  menace  to  British 
interests.  To  be  precise  we  should  let  Manchuria  go, 
but  resist  any  attempt  to  advance  into  the  Yang-tse  basin 
and  along  the  Chinese  coast  south  of  Manchuria,  while 
on  the  west  we  should  hold  the  Persian  coast  and  so 
keep  open  the  path  for  an  Anglo  German  railway  to 
India  ;  and  northward  in  Turkestan  and  Mongolia  we 
should  maintain  a  neutral  sphere  beyond  the  Himalayan 
barrier  which  is  to  India  what  the  Alps  are  to  Italy. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  all  points  of 
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resistance  where  England’s  supremacy  at  sea  would 
enable  her  to  operate  effectively  with  the  land  forces  at 
her  command. 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  had  no  policy,  because  we 
have  been  unable  to  decide  whether  Russia  in  Asia 
should  be  treated  as  a  friend  or  a  foe.  In  consequence 
of  this  fatal  lack  of  any  guiding  principle  we  have 
hitherto  alternated  between  churlish  resistance  and 
timid  concession.  Or,  to  put  it  more  exactly,  we  have 
offered  a  diplomatic  resistance  on  every  occasion,  and 
then  yielded  so  soon  as  we  found  that  Russia  could 
command  the  immediate  employment  of  military  forces, 
whereas  we  had  none  at  hand.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
course — the  course  which  has  been  adopted  until  the 
Tientsin  incident  by  the  present  Government  and  its 
predecessor — is  one  which  involves  a  maximum  of 
friction  with  a  minimum  of  effective  resistance.  It 
is  against  the  continuance  of  this  course  that  we 
emphatically  protest.  By  offering  this  futile  resistance 
we  not  only  embitter  our  opponent  but  we  lose  prestige 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  We  have  neither  inflicted 
any  check  upon  the  advance  of  Russia  by  our  opposi¬ 
tion,  nor  have  we  gained  any  good  will  by  our  eventual 
concessions.  There  have  been  occasions  where  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  have  justified  a  strenuous  resistance. 
At  Port  Arthur  China  would  have  refused  the  Russian 
demands,  if  England,  or  indeed  any  other  European 
Power,  would  have  promised  material  support:  Now 
it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  think  of  keeping  the  Russians 
out  of  Manchuria.  The  virtual  conquest  of  Northern 
China  by  Russia  is  a  fait  accompli ,  whatever  disclaimers 
may  come  from  S.  Petersburg.  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  to  let  the  supposed  Manchurian  agreement 
stand.  That  convention  contains  clauses  which  England 
would  be  justified  in  resisting  at  all  hazards.  The  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  Russian  sphere  of  influence  over  Mongolia 
and  Turkestan  would  be  a  direct  menace  to  the  safety  of 
the  Indian  frontier.  This  part  of  the  agreement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  said  to  have  been  already  abandoned  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  protests  made  by  England  in  conjunction 
with  the  United  States  and  Japan.  Assuming  that  this 
is  true,  what  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  continuing 
an  outcry  against  arrangements  which  otherwise  afford 
11s  no  valid  ground  of  complaint? 

It  would  be  far  wiser  frankly  to  recognise  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  England  should  resist  the  advance  of 
Russia  within  the  limits  which  we  have  indicated.  But 
in  so  doing  we  should  show  her  that  we  are  determined 
to  resist  any  advance  beyond  these  limits.  If  our 
relations  with  Russia  in  Asia  were  moulded  upon  this 
policy  the  action  of  England  in  the  Far  East  might  be 
once  more  both  dignified  and  strong. 


THE  NAVY  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

IF  the  speech  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Navy  Estimates  lacked  the  elo¬ 
quence  with  which  Mr.  Goschen  on  such  occasions 
managed  to  invest  the  subject,  it  had  the  merit  of  being 
a  plain  statement  which  all  could  understand.  It  is 
easy  to  observe  that  the  speaker,  as  counsel  for  a 
department  he  had  often  strongly  criticised  when  in  an 
irresponsible  position,  found  difficulty  in  extenuating 
defects — some  exceedingly  serious — which  our  fleet  un¬ 
doubtedly  exhibits  at  the  present  time.  We  have  not 
only  the  deplorable  fact  that  a  country,  which  justly 
prided  itself  six  or  eight  years  ago  on  being  able  to 
complete  a  first-class  battleship  in  less  than  three  years, 
has  fallen  back  to  a  condition  under  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  get  such  a  vessel  into  commission  within 
four  years  of  her  being  commenced,  but  must 
confess  to  the  additional  mortification  of  knowing 
that  part  of  the  delay  is  attributable  to  the  folly  of 
having  fitted  her  with  motive  power,  the  principal  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  now  considered  unsuitable.  Insufficient 
supply  of  armour  does  not  alone  account  for  delay  in 
completion,  nor  the  engineers’  strike  in  1897  ;  much  of 
it  can  be  traced  to  difficulties  incurred  in  supplying  a 
boiler,  with  which  our  shipbuilding  firms  were  unac¬ 
quainted,  as  well  as  the  special  materials  used  in  its 
construction.  Boilers  that  do  not  break  down,  nor 
rapidly  deteriorate,  are  no  less  essential  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  a  modern  warship  than  the  guns  with  which 


she  fights,  but  we  are  in  this  painful  position,  that 
twenty-six  of  our  newest  vessels,  either  in  commission 
or  ready  for  the  pennant,  are  equipped  with  a  boiler 
which  a  Special  Committee  does  not  commend — to  put 
it  in  the  mildest  form— while  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  fit  forty  others,  ordered  or  under  con¬ 
struction,  with  the  same  generator.  This  is  a 
most  serious  matter,  and  the  country  may  well  ask 
how  such  a  condition  of  affairs  has  come  to 
pass.  It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Arnold-Forster 
to  say  the  Admiralty  accept  freely  and  frankly  the 
report  of  the  Committee,  and  intend  to  make  retro¬ 
spectively  the  changes  which  it  recommends  without 
delaying  the  completion  of  ships  ;  but  we  do  not  see 
how  delay  can  be  avoided.  We  have  no  more  experi¬ 
ence  of  other  large  water-tube  boilers  than  we  had  of 
the  Belleville  when  it  was  adopted  wholesale  for 
our  Navy.  Therein  lies  the  original  mistake.  The 
increase  of  pressure  employed,  and  certain  military 
advantages  attaching  to  water-tube  boilers,  made 
it  evident  that  some  such  change  was  at  hand. 
The  time  had  arrived  to  make  cautious  and  tentative 
advances  in  this  direction.  The  Belleville  boiler 
had  proved  satisfactory  in  some  large  steamers  of  the 
French  Mercantile  Marine  :  it  was  worthy  of  a  trial  in 
our  Navy.  Its  merits  and  demerits  could  have  been 
ascertained  by  installing  it  in  a  battleship  and  two  or 
three  cruisers.  The  “  Powerful  ”  and  “  Terrible  ”  are 
two  vessels  alike  in  all  respects.  If,  instead  of  giving 
Belleville  boilers  to  both,  one  had  been  fitted  with  the 
new  and  the  other  with  the  old  boiler  we  could  have 
had  valuable  comparative  trials.  By  such  an  experi¬ 
ment  we  should  probably  have  arrived  earlier  at  the 
conclusion  reached  to-day  by  the  Committee,  without 
crippling  temporarily  more  than  a  few  vessels.  No 
new  gun  is  introduced  into  the  Navy  without  protracted 
preliminary  trials,  and  the  Admiralty  cannot  be  absolved 
from  blame  in  not  taking  similar  precautions  as  regards 
Belleville  boilers. 

In  alluding  to  the  sixteen  old  ironclads  which  have  at 
last  been  struck  off  the  effective  list,  though  no  admiral 
could  contemplate  them  ten  years  ago  as  a  possible 
reinforcement  of  his  squadron  without  dismay,  Mr. 
Arnold-Forster  used  expressions  which  would  lead  his 
hearers  to  believe  that  all  the  vessels  now  remaining  with 
muzzle-loading  guns  had  also  a  powerful  breech-loading 
armament  by  which  they  had  become  almost  equal  to 
modern  constructions.  This  is  far  from  the  case,  for  the 
fleet  still  contains  seventeen  ironclads  in  which  muzzle¬ 
loading  ordnance  forms  the  principal  armament. 
How  the  addition  of  two  6-inch  breech-loaders 
to  the  four  old  heavy  guns  of  the  “  Ajax  ” 
and  “Agamemnon,”  and  of  the  eight  4-inch  to  the  four 
eighty-ton  guns  of  the  “  Inflexible,”  adds  materially  to 
their  efficiency  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  As  to  the 
“  Dreadnought,”  while  her  two  inferior  sisters,  the 
“Devastation”  and  the  “  Thunderer,”  have  been  re¬ 
armed  with  powerful  breechloaders,  she  is  left  with  her 
old  armament  unsupported  by  any  modern  piece  larger 
than  a  six-pounder.  In  France  we  find  a  systematic 
rearmament  has  taken  place  of  all  ironclads  built  about 
the  same  period  with  and  even  later  than  the 
“  Inflexible,”  while  Germany's  extensive  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  provides  for  the  replacement  of  every  ironclad 
on  arriving  at  a  certain  age  with  a  new  vessel.  We 
should  adopt  one  or  other  of  these  policies  but  to 
imagine  that  distributing  a  breechloader  here  and 
there  among  what  have  been  forcibly  called  death-traps 
will  enable  these  ships  to  compete  on  even  terms  with 
thoroughly  reconstructed  battleships  of  the  same  date 
is  an  illusion  which  may  some  day  lead  to  disaster. 

There  is  one  matter  upon  which  naval  officers  feel 
strongly,  and  that  is  the  necessity  for  our  principal 
squadrons  being  made  complete  in  all  essentials  for 
war.  By  complete  we  mean  supplied  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  number  of  cruisers,  without  which  an  admiral 
seeking  the  enemy  would  be  groping  in  the  dark.  We 
may  lament  that  our  line-of-battle  strength  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  may  demand  a  larger  build¬ 
ing  programme,  but  it  is  even  more  important  to 
insist  that  what  we  have  should  be  organised  to 
meet  effectively  the  conditions  which  ,  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  would  entail.  To  do  so  an  admiral  must 
have  the  services  of  vessels  accustomed  to  work  with 
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him  and  sufficient  for  all  his  requirements.  At  such  a 
moment  to  place  at  his  disposal  a  number  of  newly 
commissioned  ships  would  add  enormously  to  the 
work  thrown  on  his  shoulders,  and  some  time  would 
elapse  before  the  new  arrivals  could  efficiently  perform 
their  duties.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Channel  and 
Mediterranean  squadrons  are  deficient  in  cruisers  and  in 
the  debate  which  will  ensue  on  the  Navy  Estimates 
members  should  urge  this  point.  How  can  admirals 
exercise  their  squadrons  in  peace-time  if  an  important 
adjunct  is  wanting?  Many  cruisers  are  in  reserve 
at  the  dockyards  and  the  home  ports  are  swarming 
with  men.  Wherein  then  lies  the  difficulty  ?  Indeed 
as  regards  seamen  we  must,  with  an  increase  to  118,000 
of  all  ratings,  have  reached  the  maximum  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  peace  establishment.  It  is  nearly  the  number 
employed  during  the  most  active  years  of  the  old  war 
and  considerably  in  excess  of  the  force  of  seamen 
marines  and  boys  embodied  during  the  Russian  War. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  passing  from  a 
state  of  peace  to  one  of  war  in  former  periods  led 
to  the  peace  effective  being  doubled  within  the 
year.  We  may  therefore  assume  that  a  naval  reserve 
of  under  50,000  men  at  the  present  time  would  not 
fulfil  our  requirements.  We  are  confronted  by  the 
difficulty  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  which  formerly 
provided  such  a  large  contingent  of  seamen  in  time  of 
war  can  no  longer  do  so  ;  partly  owing  to  the  different 
conditions  of  steamship  navigation,  and  partly  to  the 
fact  that  foreigners  so  largely  prevail  in  that  service. 
Hence  the  Navy  is  beginning  to  seek  its  reserve  within 
its  own  ranks  by  offering  inducements  to  men  who 
have  completed  their  first  term  of  service  to  join  such  a 
force,  the  obligations  cf  which  are  not  sufficiently 
onerous  to  prevent  their  entering  civil  employment. 
In  the  meantime,  as  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  pointed  out  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Shipping  Chamber  on  Wednesday, 
the  country  should  consider  what  steps  are  necessary 
to  rehabilitate  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  a  calling  for 
British  boys  so  that  the  present  reproach  may  be 
removed  and  an  ancient  industry  be  preserved. 
Though  much  remains  to  be  done  to  make  the  Navy 
efficient  in  all  respects  we  believe  Lord  Selborne  will 
allow  no  considerations  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
progress  towards  that  desired  end. 


PERSECUTION  IN  PARIS. 

IN  the  French  Chamber  amid  profound  popular  in¬ 
difference  the  Bill  for  the  spoliation  of  the  religious 
Orders  is  moving  slowly  towards  its  translation  into  law. 
When  we  criticised  the  Premier’s  speech  at  Toulouse, 
we  pointed  out  the  nature  of  the  Bills  which  his 
Government  would  have  to  present  to  the  Chamber  in 
order  to  make  good  his  forecast  of  their  programme. 
An  analysis  of  the  measure  itself  and  of  the  debate  has 
only  tended  to  confirm  our  original  view  that  the  alleged 
danger  to  the  State  has  been  merely  a  cloak  to  conceal 
an  attack  upon  religion  all  along  the  line.  The  game 
of  the  Government  is  now  clear  as  day.  It  is  to  unite 
all  sections  of  its  supporters  on  the  one  basis  they  have 
in  common,  enmity  to  the  Church.  We  have  had  no 
demonstration  in  the  debate  of  any  real  dangers  to  the 
existing  regime  that  can  be  proved  to  flow  from  the 
machinations  of  any  religious  order.  As  we  before 
pointed  out,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  any  particular 
order  or  orders  had  been  employing  their  members  or 
funds  to  promulgate  sedition,  the  Government  in  self- 
defence  might  reasonably  order  their  dissolution  and 
the^  confiscation  of  their  funds.  But  we  have  had 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  supporters  of  the  measure 
have  talked  much  about  mortmain  and  the  criminal 
tendencies  of  religious  vows  but  beyond  such  vague 
declamations  we  have  found  few  or  no  arguments. 

According  to  the  provisions  which  have  already 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Chamber  “every  agreement 
to  form  an  association  of  persons,  with  a  view  to  an 
illicit  object,  hostile  to  the  laws,  to  the  national  unity 
or  to  the  Republican  form  of  government  is  null  and 
void!”  Now  in  the  case  of  a  law  everything  depends 
on  its  interpretations  and  it  is  unfortunately  only  too 
easy  to  forecast  the  interpretation  likely  to  be  given  to 
a  claim  such  as  this.  A  tribunal,  if  it  will,  can  see 


constructive  treason  everywhere  and,  when  an  associa¬ 
tion  has  been  dissolved  under  this  clause,  whose  aid 
can  be  invoked  at  any  time  by  the  public  prosecutor, 
those  who  try  to  continue  the  work  of  the  society  or 
reconstitute  it  are  subject  to  fines  of  ^200  or  one 
year’s  imprisonment.  By  this  means  all  religious 
societies  in  France  are  put  at  the  mercy  of  a  hostile 
magistrate,  for  “hostility  to  the  Republic”  may  be 
discovered  without  any  profound  discrimination,  if  the 
desire  to  find  it  be  present. 

The  fictitious  impartiality  which  the  Bill  originally 
bore  upon  its  face  has  already  disappeared.  In  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  original  proposal  the  Saturday 
Review  pointed  out  that  such  a  law'  might  be  turned  at 
any  time  against  any  possible  antagonist  by  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  administration.  We  have  been  filled  with 
wonder  from  the  first  that  the  Socialist  party  should 
have  joined  hands  with  the  parliamentary  Republic  to 
combat  institutions  which  are  in  their  very  nature  made 
to  be  their  allies.  But,  having  gone  so  far  hand  in 
hand  with  the  Republicans,  the  Socialists  in  the 
Chamber  were  hardly  so  blind  that  they  could  not  see 
that  a  grave  danger  for  themselves  was  lurking  in  the 
vague  and  indeterminate  definition  given  by  the  Bill  to 
the  word  “association”  in  Clause  I.  M.  Groussier 
therefore  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  following, 
effect  :  “  Associations  of  individuals  can  be  formed  freely 
without  authorisation  or  declaration  beforehand, 
but  they  shall  enjoy  no  recognised  legal  capacity  unless 
they  conform  to  the  provisions  of  Clause  IV.”  This 
amendment,  had  it  been  carried  as  it  stood,  would  have 
defeated  the  whole  object  of  the  Bill.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  which  the  staunchest  Liberal  could  object 
to,  and  it  received  the  support  of  M.  Ribot.  In  fact  it 
merely  declared  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  France. 
Societies  may  be  formed  for  any  purpose,  not  illegal, 
but,  if  they  desire  to  enjoy  certain  privileges,  they 
must  make  a  declaration  of  their  existence  and  objects 
and  demand  a  legal  authorisation  under  which  they 
will  enjoy  those  privileges.  Now  the  unauthorised 
associations  in  France  include  the  great  religious  Orders. 
It  is  against  these  orders  that  the  Government  is  in  reality 
proceeding  and  above  all  against  the  teaching  Orders 
The  Bill  would  prescribe  therefore  that  all  associations 
other  than  those  formed  for  purposes  of  private  gain- 
(delicious  exception  !)  are  under  an  obligation  to  make 
a  declaration  of  their  existence  and  to  demand  authorisa¬ 
tion,  which  of  course  will  be  refused.  M.  Groussier’s 
amendment  therefore  landed  the  Government  in  a  most 
awkward  predicament.  They  could  not  alienate  the 
Socialist  vote,  but  they  had  to  accept  the  further  amend¬ 
ment  of  another  Socialist  M.  Fourni£re,  who  proposed 
to  omit  a  few  words  which  at  once  relieved 
his  colleagues  from  their  not  unnatural  apprehen¬ 
sions  and  made  clear  to  the  world  at  large  the 
true  object  of  the  Government  stripped  of  all  the 
disguises  which  before  had  given  a  semblance  of 
decency  to  their  proceedings.  M.  Groussier’s  amend¬ 
ment  as  amended  by  M.  Fourniere  now  runs  “Associa¬ 
tions  of  individuals  can  be  formed  freely,  except 
religious  associations,”  &c.  We  do  not  imagine  that 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  will  feel  grateful  to  his 
suspicious  supporters  for  their  determination  that  he 
shall  thus  be  compelled  to  say  what  he  means.  True, 
we  all  knew  well  enough  beforehand  what  the  object 
of  the  law  was,  but  it  will  certainly  not  gain  the 
approbation  of  fair-minded  men  any  the  more  because 
it  now  bears  on  its  face,  in  its  very  first  clause,  this 
brazen  declaration  of  the  purpose  of  its  existence.  It 
is  to  legalise  the  formation  of  all  associations  other 
than  those  which  have  for  their  aim  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  Faith,  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  its 
principles,  and  the  tending  of  the  sick  and  needy  by 
professed  Christians. 

In  order  that  none  may  escape  by  Article  XI.  it  is 
expressly  laid  down  that  no  association  whose  members 
are  to  live  in  common  can  be  formed  without  legal 
authorisation  and  all  those  who  persist  in  existing  will 
find  themselves  subject  to  the  most  savage  penalties 
in  person  and  property.  According  to  their  share  in 
the  transactions  involved  in  the  formation  of  such 
religious  societies  individuals  may  become  subject  to 
fines  ranging  from  16  francs  to  5,000  francs  or  terms  of 
imprisonment  ranging  from  six  days  to  one  year  and 
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every  person  who  shall  allow  dissolved  congregations 
to  meet  on  his  premises  will  find  himself  liable  to 
similar  punishments.  As  to  property,  all  that  cannot 
be  proved  to  belong  to  members  of  the  dissolved  society, 
or  to  donors  or  their  heirs,  is  to  pass  to  the  State  and 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  old-age  pensions. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  as  it  at  present 
stands,  which  unfortunately  there  seems  little  prospect 
of  either  the  Chamber  or  the  Senate  altering  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  To  Englishmen  of  all  parties  it 
recalls  nothing  but  vague  historical  memories.  It  has 
in  it  the  flavour  of  the  Schism  and  Test  Acts,  or  even  of 
Elizabethan  persecutions,  and  Elizabeth  could  have 
given  excellent  reasons  for  her  proceedings  which  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  colleagues  have  entirely 
failed  to  do.  “  Ne  quid  Respublica  damni  capiat”  is 
ever  the  mot  d’ordre  of  persecutors  and  can  only 
be  admitted  for  cogent  reasons  backed  by  a  mass 
of  concrete  facts.  These  in  the  present  case  have 
not  been  presented.  If  the  regulation  and  not 
the  destruction  of  religion  were  sought  for,  it  might 
be  effected  by  the  Government  acting  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  as  indeed  it 
is  morally  bound  to  do  under  the  Concordat.  All  who 
understand  the  condition  of  things  in  the  Gallican 
Church  are  well  aware  that  most  of  the  Bishops  would 
in  this  matter  be  found  by  no  means  obdurate  to  the 
representations  of  the  State.  The  cry  of  danger  to  the 
State  arising  from  vast  masses  of  property  in  Mort¬ 
main  is  perhaps  that  most  likely  to  appeal  to  English 
prejudices  but  a  glance  at  the  facts  will  soon  dispel  a 
cloud  of  verbiage  that  has  only  been  raised  to  obscure 
the  issue.  The  charge  of  infringing  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  Mortmain  is  in  reality  only  true 
of  the  religious  associations  already  authorised  because 
they  can  hold  land  like  other  public  bodies,  namely  like 
the  public  schools  in  France  which  hold  an  enormous 
quantity  of  real  estate.  As  for  the  unauthorised  Orders, 
and  especially  those  devoted  to  teaching  at  whom  the 
Government  is  especially  aiming,  they  hold  no  land  in 
what  is  properly  termed  Mortmain.  They  can  and  do 
alienate  their  real  property,  they  pledge  it  for  advances, 
they  can  sell  it  to  pay  their  debts.  As  these  are  the 
only  associations  which  will  be  affected  by  the  new  law 
or  against  whom  it  is  likely  to  be  set  in  motion  it  is 
slightly  ridiculous  to  parade  the  dangers  of  Mortmain 
as  a  reason  for  passing  it. 

The  nature  of  the  law  is  clearly  perceived  even  by 
those  who  are  strongest  in  their  support  and  efforts 
have  been  made,  some  of  them  successful,  to  obviate  the 
danger  which  may  arise  in  the  future  of  its  application 
against  societies  purely  political.  The  public  at  pre¬ 
sent  remain  indifferent  because  they  believe  that  the 
law  will  never  be  actively  put  in  force.  If  a  serious 
campaign  should  be  inaugurated  against  any  of  the 
great  teaching  or  charitable  Orders,  we  may  have  a 
renewal  of  the  disturbances  which  followed  on  M. 
Ferry’s  high-handed  policy  in  1880.  In  any  case  the 
Government  have  inaugurated  a  policy  of  hostility  to 
the  Church  which  cannot  but  have  serious  results  for 
France.  In  order  to  consolidate  a  majority  for  the 
moment  they  are  imperilling  the  influence  of  France 
abroad  and  the  stability  of  order  at  home.  In  the  near 
and  the  far  East  and  in  Africa  the  great  preaching  and 
teaching  organisations  have  been  and  are  the  promoters 
of  French  influence  and  have  taught  native  converts  to 
look  to  the  French  Government  as  their  protector. 
This  will  soon  be  so  no  longer. 

o 


COMMERCE  AND  CHINESE. 

V^yfE  learn  with  gratification  that  complete  provision 
has  at  last  been  made  in  London  for  teaching 
practical  Chinese  ;  a  question  which  Lord  Rosebery 
should  not  have  ignored  in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion 
House.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  great  changes  in 
China ;  and  one  feature  of  the  change  will  be  the 
improvement  of  communication,  the  removal  of  ob¬ 
stacles  to  commerce  and  travel  in  the  interior.  The 
need  of  being  able  to  communicate  freely  with  the 
natives  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  points  of  contact 
are  multiplied.  No  one  who  has  made  even  an  “up- 
country  trip  ”  within  the  limited  area  accessible  from  a 
Treaty  Port  will  fail  to  realise  the  necessity  of  being 


able  to  speak  Chinese  if  misunderstandings  are  to  be 
avoided  in  connexion  with  inland  steam  navigation, 
mining  and  railway  construction.  There  is  every  like¬ 
lihood  that  civil,  railway  and  mining  engineers  will  soon 
find  opportunities  of  employment  in  China.  Can  there 
be  a  doubt  that  men  having  some  acquaintance  with 
Chinese  will  be  preferred  ?  The  staff  of  Consular 
officers  in  China  is  considerable  and  increasing.  A 
knowledge  of  Chinese  will  be  serviceable  to  young 
men  entering  the  Colonial  Service  in  Singapore 
and  Hong  Kong.  It  will  be  serviceable  in  India  for 
officers  employed  on  the  frontiers  of  Yunnan  and 
Thibet ;  and  although  the  education  may  be  better 
completed  in  China,  a  foundation  may  conveniently, 
and  for  many  reasons  wisely,  be  laid  in  London  if 
proper  facilities  exist.  The  kernel  of  those  facilities  is 
the  native  teacher.  There  are  already  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Liverpool,  and  King’s  College,  London, 
Chinese  Chairs  and  professors — some  ot  the  latter  of 
high  repute  ;  but  the  nature  of  their  teaching  is  neces¬ 
sarily  literary  and  academic.  It  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  that,  at  either  of  those  centres — how  excellent 
soever  the  instruction  afforded  in  the  field  of  literature 
and  research — any  attempt  would  be  made  to  teach  the 
speaking  or  writing  of  Chinese.  The  scheme  with 
which  we  are  concerned  supplies  the  prime  necessity  for 
that  purpose — the  vital  element,  in  fact,  of  general 
efficiency — in  the  personality  of  the  native  scholar. 

Everyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  subject  is  aware 
that  a  proper  knowledge  of  Chinese  can  only  be 
acquired  from  a  native  of  the  country.  The  Russians 
recognised  this,  years  ago,  when  they  established  their 
Chinese  Chair  at  S.  Petersburg  and  attached  to  it 
Chinese  teachers.  Russian  students,  fresh  from  the 
course  there,  have  arrived  in  China  fitted  to  speak  with 
the  people  and  to  hold  their  own.  Paris  followed  suit. 
Berlin  adopted  a  similar  course  and  had,  according  to 
recent  statistics,  twenty-seven  students  of  Chinese 
under  instruction.  These  Chairs  are  liberally  endowed 
by  their  respective  Governments  and  receive  every 
encouragement.  In  England  alone  among  the  four 
nations  chiefly  concerned  has  the  practical  study  of 
Chinese  been  neglected,  although  we  hear  from  all 
sides  how  our  predominant  interests  are  being  in¬ 
vaded.  There  are,  in  China,  a  fair  number  of 
German  merchants  able  to  speak,  write  and  read 
the  language  ;  and  that  knowledge  enables  them  to 
open  up  new  branches  of  commerce  at  places,  and 
under  conditions,  where  one  ignorant  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  would  hardly  succeed — or,  indeed,  venture  the 
attempt.  The  China  Association  Scheme  offers  the 
opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  this  handicap.  It  enables 
the  British  boy  who  looks  forward  to  a  career  in 
China  to  pass,  if  he  has  the  necessary  capacity  and 
application,  through  every  grade  of  Chinese  study  ; 
while  to  the  general  learner,  or  to  the  sinologue  pure 
and  simple,  it  offers  efficient  assistance  in  work  and 
research  such  as  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained  nearer 
than  Paris,  Berlin,  or  S.  Petersburg.  For  the  Chinese 
teachers  who  have  been  engaged  are  not  teachers, 
as  teachers  ordinarily  go,  but  graduates  of  standing 
who  have  been  induced  to  accept  the  position  de¬ 
liberately  by  the  prospect  of  being  concerned  in 
founding  a  new  School  under  the  auspices  of  the 
chief  teaching  institution  in  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  the  world.  For  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
have  had  before  them  the  hope  that  their  attempt  to 
supply  a  notable  scholastic  want  would  be  welcomed 
by  the  University  of  London,  and  encouraged  by  the 
award  of  a  Professorship  and  a  locus  in  the  dclat  of 
which  the  teachers  consider  that  they  would  measurably 
share.  The  experiment  has  of  necessity  been  costly, 
involving  as  it  has  done  a  journey  to  China  to  select 
teachers  who  had  to  be  engaged  and  brought  to  this 
country  for  a  term  ;  but  funds  have  been  liberally  sub¬ 
scribed  for  the  purpose :  a  moderate  endowment  is 
already  promised  for  the  Chair,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  additions  will  be  forthcoming.  The  scheme  is  pre¬ 
sented  en  bloc,  and  in  working  order,  with  ten  pupils 
already  attached.  Nothing  is  asked  but  quarters  and 
honorary  distinction.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  will  readily  do  its 
part  in  according  the  measure  of  encouragement  that  is 
sought. 
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ASPECTS  OF  SEVILLE. 

I. 

THERE  are  seven  hundred  streets  in  Seville,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  street  which  has  not  some 
personal  character  of  its  own,  or  which  does  not  add 
one  more  line  to  the  elaborate  arabesque  of  the  city. 
One  of  my  favourite  aspects,  for  it  is  an  aspect  from 
which  Seville  looks  most  Eastern,  is  at  just  that  point 
of  the  Paseo  de  Catalina  de  Rivera  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  Calle  San  Fernando.  One  sees  the  battlemented 
outer  walls  of  the  Alcazar,  with  its  low,  square  towers, 
the  Giralda,  the  brown  turrets  of  two  or  three  churches, 
and  then  nothing  but  white  walls  and  brown  roofs, 
with  a  few  bare  branches  rising  here  and  there 
delicately  against  the  sky,  between  the  sharp,  irregular 
outlines  of  the  houses,  all  outlined  in  bright  white. 
One  can  fancy  a  whole  Kremlin  or  Hradshin  clustered 
inside  that  low,  white,  battlemented  wall  ;  outside 
which  the  dreary  Paseo,  and  the  dim  green  of  the 
Prado  San  Sebastian,  seem  to  be  already  the  country. 

And  it  is  from  this  point  of  view,  too,  as  one  turns 
homewards  from  the  river-side,  that  evening  seems  to 
come  on  most  delicately  :  those  sunsets  of  blue  and 
rose  and  gold,  as  the  sun  goes  down  across  Ihe 
Guadalquivir,  and  that  rosy  flush  which  encircles  all 
Seville  after  the  sun  has  gone  down,  as  if  the  city  lay 
in  the  hollow  of  a  great  shell,  tinged  with  rose  at  the 
edges.  It  is  at  just  this  hour  that  Triana  looks  its 
best,  heaped  somewhat  irregularly  on  the  other  bank, 
in  a  long,  white  and  pink  line,  above  the  brown  slime  ; 
and  from  the  Triana  bridge,  always  crowded  with  lean, 
beaten  horses,  dragging  too  heavy  loads,  and  lines  of 
white  donkeys  with  panniers,  nodding  their  jingling 
heads,  as  they  wander  along  by  themselves,  one  sees 
the  whole  river,  and  the  Moorish  Tower  of  Gold,  and 
the  crowded  masts,  changing  colour  as  the  light 
changes  moment  by  moment. 

The  streets  of  Seville  are  narrow,  for  shade  in  the 
summer  and  warmth  in  the  winter,  and  many  of  them, 
like  the  central  Calle  Sierpes,  wfith  its  shops,  and  clubs, 
and  cafes,  a  street  of  windows,  are  closed  to  wheels. 
Every  house  has  its  balconies,  and  the  older  ones  their 
barred  windows  on  the  ground  floor  ;  and  every  house 
has  its  patio,  that  divine  invention  of  the  Moors,  meant, 
certainly,  for  a  summer  city,  and  meant,  as  one  sees  it 
in  Morocco,  for  houses  without  windows,  in  which  all 
the  light  comes  from  the  open  roof,  above  an  inner 
court.  The  Spaniards  have  both  patios  and  windows, 
for  summer  and  wimer,  in  their  wise,  characteristic 
passion  for  light.  All  the  doors,  leading  to  the  patio, 
are  of  open  iron-work,  no  two  doors  alike,  in  their 
surprisingly  varied,  and  often  exquisite,  arabesques  of 
pattern.  This  throwing  open  of  one’s  house  to  the 
street,  yet  with  an  iron  door,  always  closed,  setting  a 
boundary  to  the  feet  if  not  to  the  eyes,  seems  to  me 
again  characteristic  of  these  natural,  not  self-conscious 
people,  who  seem  often  so  careless  of  their  own  dignity 
and  liberty,  and  are  so  well  able  to  preserve  them. 

Seville  lights  up  for  a  feast-day  as  a  face  lights  up 
with  a  smile.  The  night  before  the  great  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  I  went  into  the  streets  to  find 
the  whole  place  transformed,  glittering.  Crimson,  or 
white  and  blue,  cloths  were  thrown  over  balconies, 
rows  of  lamps  and  candles  burned  above  them,  and 
between  the  lights  eager  faces  leaned  over,  looking 
down  at  the  eager  faces  looking  up  at  them.  The 
public  squares  were  brilliant  with  lights,  and  the  whole 
city  became  suddenly  filled  with  people,  passing  to  and 
fro.  in  the  Sierpes,  and  along  the  streets  of  shops, 
which  I  hardly  recognised,  so  brilliantly  lighted  were 
all  the  windows.  The  transformation  seemed  to  have 
been  done  in  a  minute,  and  here  was  the  true  Seville, 
idle,  eager,  brilliant,  moving  gaily,  making  the  most  of 
the  world  on  the  Church’s  terms  of  felicity  for  the  other 
world. 

II. 

A  significant  quality  of  the  Andalusians  is  the  pro¬ 
found  seriousness  which  they  retain  even  when  they 
abandon  themselves  to  the  most  violent  emotions.  It 
is  the  true  sensuality,  the  only  way  of  getting  the  ut¬ 
most  out  of  one’s  sensations  ;  as  gaiety,  or  a  facile 
voluptuousness,  never  can.  The  Spanish  nature  is 


sombre  and  humorous,  ready  to  be  startled  into  vivid 
life  by  a  strong  appeal  :  love,  hate,  cruelty,  the  dance, 
the  bull  fight,  whatever  is  elemental,  or  touches  the 
elemental  passions.  Seeing  Seville  as  I  did  in  winter,  I 
could  not  see  the  people  under  their  strongest,  most 
characteristic,  intoxication,  the  bull-fight ;  but  I  had  the 
opportunity,  whenever  I  went  into  the  street,  and  saw  a 
horse  dragging  a  burden,  of  seeing  how  natural  to  them 
is  that  cruelty  which  is  a  large  part  of  the  attraction  of 
bull-fighting.  And  their  delight  in  violent  sensations, 
sensations  which  seem  to  others  not  quite  natural,  partly 
perverse,  partly  cruel,  as  in  the  typical  emotion  of  the  bull¬ 
fight,  is  seen  at  Seville  in  the  “  cuerpo  de  baile  infantil  ” 
which  dances  at  the  Cafb  Suizo.  These  children  of  ten 
or  eleven,  who  dance  till  midnight,  learned  in  all  the 
contortions  of  the  gipsy  dances,  which  they  dance  with 
a  queer  kind  of  innocence,  all  the  more  thorough  in  its 
partly  unconscious  method,  and  who  run  about  in  front, 
sitting  on  men’s  knees  in  their  tawdry  finery,  smiling 
out  of  their  little  painted  faces  with  an  excited  weari¬ 
ness  ;  is  there  not  a  cruelty  to  them,  also,  in  the  surely 
perverse  sentiment  which  requires  their  aid  in  one’s  own 
amusement  ?  I  shall  never  forget  one  particular  dance 
of  two  children,  one  of  the  most  expressive  gipsy  dances, 
danced  in  trailing  dresses,  inside  which,  as  inside  some 
fantastic,  close  prison  or  cage,  they  hopped  and  leaped 
and  writhed,  like  puppets  or  living  tops,  to  the 
stupefying  rattle  of  castanets  ;  parodying  the  acts  of 
desire,  the  coquetry  of  the  senses,  with  an  innocent 
knowingness,  as  if  it  were  the  most  amusing, 
the  most  exciting,  of  games.  One  of  them  was 
a  little,  sallow,  thin  creature,  with  narrow  eyes 
and  an  immense  mouth,  drawn  almost  painfully 
into  a  too  eager  smile  ;  a  grimacing  Chinese 
mask  of  a  child,  almost  in  tears  with  nervous 
excitement,  quivering  all  over  with  the  exhausting 
energy  of  the  dance.  I  went  to  see  them,  indeed,  fre¬ 
quently,  as  I  should  have  gone  to  see  the  bull-fights  ; 
and  with  the  same  mental  reservation.  They  reminded 
me  of  the  horses. 

All  Spanish  dancing,  and  especially  the  dancing  of 
the  gipsies,  in  which  it  is  seen  in  its  most  characteristic 
development,  has  a  sexual  origin,  and  expresses,  as 
Eastern  dancing  does,  but  less  crudely,  the  pantomime 
of  physical  desire.  In  the  typical  gipsy  dance,  as  I 
saw  it  danced  by'  a  beautiful  Gitana  at  Seville,  there  is 
something  of  mere  gaminerie  and  something  of  the 
devil  ;  the  automatic  tramp,  tramp  of  children  and  the 
lascivious  pantomime  of  a  very  learned  art  of  love.  Thus 
it  has  all  the  excitement  of  something  both  spontaneous 
and  studied,  of  vice  and  a  kind  of  naughty  innocence,  of 
the  thoughtless  gaiety  of  youth  as  well  as  the  knowing 
humour  of  experience.  For  it  is  a  dance  full  of  humour, 
fuller  of  humour  than  of  passion  ;  passion  indeed  it 
mimics  on  the  purely  animal  side,  and  with  a  sort  of 
coldness  even  in  its  frenzy.  It  is  capable  of  infinite 
variation  ;  it  is  a  drama,  but  a  drama  improvised  on  a 
given  theme  ;  and  it  might  go  on  indefinitely,  for  it  is 
conditioned  only  by  the  pantomime,  which  we  know  to 
have  wide  limits.  A  motion  more  or  less,  and  it  be¬ 
comes  obscene  or  innocent  ;  it  is  always  on  a  doubtful 
verge,  and  thus  gains  its  extraordinary  fascination. 

I  held  my  breath  as  I  watched  the  gipsy  in  the  Seville 
dancing-hall  ;  I  felt  myself  swaying  unconsciously  to 
the  rhythm  of  her  body,  of  her  beckoning  hands,  of  the 
glittering  smile  that  came  and  went  in  her  eyes.  I 
seemed  to  be  drawn  into  a  shining  whirlpool,  in  which 
I  turned,  turned,  hearing  the  buzz  of  the  water  settling 
over  my  head.  The  guitar  buzzed,  buzzed,  in  a  pranc¬ 
ing  rhythm,  the  gipsy  coiled  about  the  floor,  in  her 
trailing  dress,  never  so  much  as  showing  her  ankles, 
with  a  rapidity  concentrated  upon  itself ;  her  hands 
beckoned,  reached  out,  clutched,  clutched  delicately'', 
lived  to  their  finger-tips  ;  her  body  straightened,  bent, 
the  knees  bent  and  straightened,  the  heels  beat  on  the 
floor,  carrying  her  backward  and  round  ;  the  toes 
pointed,  paused,  pointed,  and  the  body  drooped  or  rose 
into  immobility,  a  smiling,  significant  pause  of  the 
whole  body.  Then  the  motion  began  again,  more 
vivid,  more  restrained,  as  if  teased  by  some  unseen 
limits,  as  if  turning  upon  itself  in  the  vain  desire  of 
escape,  as  if  caught  in  its  own  toils. 

A  less  elaborate,  less  perverse  kind  of  dancing  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cafes,  in  little  pantomimic  ballets,  imitated 
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from  French  models,  but  done  with  a  Spanish  simplicity 
of  emphasis.  There  is,  in  such  things,  a  frank,  devil- 
may-care  indecency,  part  of  a  boisterous  hilarity,  which 
has  all  the  air  of  an  accidental  improvisation,  as  indeed 
it  often  is  ;  and  that  hilarity  is  tossed  to  and  fro  from 
stage  to  audience  and  from  audience  to  stage,  as  it  a 
crowd  of  lively  people  had  become  a  little  merry  at  the 
corner  of  a  street.  The  Spanish  (look  at  their  comic 
papers  !)  are  so  explicit.  It  is  not  cold,  or  calculated, 
like  that  other,  more  significant,  kind  of  dancing  ;  it  is 
done  with  youth  and  delighted  energy,  and  as  among 
friends,  and  by  people  to  whom  a  certain  explicit  kind 
of  coarseness  is  natural. 

III. 

Seville  is  the  one  place  in  the  world  where  dancing 
is  a  part  of  religion.  The  dancing  of  the  Seises 
before  the  high  altar,  as  I  saw  it  at  the  feast  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  to  me,  was  not  simply 
a  curious  thing,  but  a  thing  perfectly  dignified,  perfectly 
religious,  without  a  suspicion  of  levity  or  indecorum. 
This  consecration  of  the  dance,  this  turning  of  a  possible 
vice  into  a  means  of  devotion,  this  bringing  of  the 
people’s  art,  the  people’s  passion,  into  the  church, 
finding  it  a  place  there,  is  precisely  one  of  those  acts  of 
divine  worldly  wisdom  which  the  Catholic  Church  has 
so  often  practised,  in  her  conquest  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  a  quite  logical  development  of  that  very  elaborate 
pantomime,  using  the  word  in  all  seriousness,  which 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church  really  are,  since  all  have 
their  symbolical  meaning,  which  they  express  by  their 
gestures.  Already  we  find  in  them  every  art  but  one  : 
poetry  (the  very  substance  of  the  liturgy),  oratory, 
music,  both  of  voices  and  of  instruments,  sculpture, 
painting,  all  the  decorative  arts,  costume,  perfume, 
every  art  lending  its  service  ;  and  now  at  last  dancing 
finds  its  natural  place  there,  in  the  one  city  of  the  world 
where  its  presence  is  most  perfectly  in  keeping. 

Arthur  Symons. 


THE  OLD  ZOO  AND  THE  |NEW. 

II.- — Purg.-vtorio. 

T  N  its  better  moments  the  Zoological  Society  would 
-L  seem  to  recognise  the  principle  that  in  order  to 
justify  the  keeping  of  wild  animals  in  a  state  of 
captivity  one  must  make  them  happy.  Yet  in  saving 
so  we  but  appeal  “  from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,” 
for  if  this  principle,  which  we  hold  to  be  not  only 
morally  binding  but  sound  also  from  the  point  of 
view  of  education  and  instruction,  were  to  be  laid 
down  and  enforced  by  the  law,  it  would  do  away  not 
only  with  happy  families,  travelling  menageries  and 
such-like  demoralising  influences,  but  also  with  much 
that  obtains  at  the  Society’s  own  gardens,  superior  and 
highly  respectable  as  these  may  be  held  to  be.  It 
would,  for  instance,  do  away  with  wapiti-deer  and 
with  mountain  sheep  and  goats  in  confined  mud-holes 
without  rock  or  shrub  :  with  a  full-sized  cheetah  or 
hunting-leopard  in  something  which  gives  one  the  im¬ 
pression  that  some  piece  of  furniture — a  wardrobe  say 
— has  been  made  into  a  cage  ;  with  servals,  Egyptian 
cats,  caracals,  ocelots'  and  even  leopards  in  cages 
varying  from  5  feet  6  inches  long  by  3  feet  broad  and 
3  feet  6  inches  high  to  10  feet  by  3  and  7  feet  high  ; 
with  a  clouded  tiger  occupying  a  similar  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  “Small  Mammals’  House:”  with  a  fine 
wild  cat  in  a  sort  of  tube-like  box  with  a  wire  front  (a 
meat-safe  we  say  again)  4  feet  S  inches  long  by  2  feet 
S  inches  broad  and  2  feet  4  inches  high  ;  with  an  Aard- 
wolf  in  another  one  5  feet  6  inches  long  by  about  3  feet 
broad  and  high  ;  with  jackals,  large  wolves  and  wild 
dogs  in  brick  yards  about  the  size  of  a  kitchen  area  : 
with  ring-tailed  coatis  (active  and  very  arboreal 
creatures  as  large  or  larger  than  a  full-grown  tomcat) 
in  tunnels  of  6  feet  10  inches  by  2  feet  3  inches  and  not 
5  feet  high  :  with  fairly  large  monkeys — one  of  them 
extremely  arboreal,  looking  almost  like  a  smaller 
prehensile-tailed  gibbon — in  boudoirs  of  3  feet  8  inches 
by  1  foot  g  inches  and  about  6  feet  high,  having  a  single 
crooked  stick  nailed  against  the  back  by  way'  of  a 
forest  :  with  bats  and  flying  squirrels  where  they  can 
neither  fly  nor  glide  :  with  raccoons  and  with  pine-  and 


beech-martins  in  little  stone  dens  5  feet  by  4  feet 
without  tree  or  branch,  absolutely  bare  so  that  they 
have  no  power  of  climbing  whatever  :  with  the  poor, 
wretched  polar  bear  or  bears  unless  given  a  miniature 
lake  :  with  other  bears — some  very  large  and  some,  as 
the  little  Malayan  ones,  very  arboreal — in  those  same 
old  cages  which  were  thought  so  cruel  for  the  lions 
and  tigers,  which  are  no  less  so  for  them  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  have  not  even  a  wretched 
bare  tree-trunk  within  them  :  with  a  miserable  common 
hare  (presented  by  a  Miss  Henrietta  Holland  ;  was 
it  a  pet  ?  we  wonder)  for  ever  pressing  itself  timidly 
against  the  boundary  of  a  country  5  feet  long 
by  4  broad  and  seeming  to  say  all  the  while 
“  Well,  I’d  rather  be  hunted  than  kept  here”  :  with  a 
Cape  jumping-hare  which  can  cover  16  feet  at  a  bound 
and  has  its  small  place  boarded  up  to  prevent  its  leaping 
itself  to  death  at  night  against  the  bars  :  with  kan¬ 
garoos  which — -as  Mr.  Aflalo  observes — have  had  to 
give  up  leaping  altogether  and  one  of  which  has  the 
long  claw  on  each  toe  grown  into  a  pair  of  spirally- 
twisted  antelope  horns  so  that  it  can  hardly  walk  :  with 
springboks  and  Indian  gazelles  upon  plains  as  wide¬ 
spread  as  a  small  study  and  with  antelopes  of  larger 
size — some  indeed  approaching  to  that  of  the  koodoo — 
in  expanses  proportionately  smaller  ;  with  eagles,  owls, 
hawks  and  falcons  in  pens  about  the  length  and  breadth 
of  an  ordinary  umbrella  :  with  penguins  (if  not  with 
parrots)  in  parrot-cages  :  and  with  a  great  bustard 
progressing  slowly  and  cautiously  partly  no  doubt  for 
the  same  reason  as  the  kangaroos  but  probably  also 
because  he  can  only  go  on  one  leg  the  other  being  gan¬ 
grened.  These  and  a  number  of  similar  cases  the  law, 
were  it  guided  by  that  principle  which  we  have  sug¬ 
gested — by  a  principle,  that  is,  of  reason  and  humanity 
- — would  not  for  a  moment  tolerate. 

Let  us  dwell  briefly  on  one  or  two  of  the  above 
instances,  but  first  we  will  say  that  the  measurements 
(taken  by  ourselves)  do  not,  in  many  cases,  include  a 
small  shed  or  den  at  the  back  which  we  were  unable  to 
get  at.  These  are  in  ihe  kind  of  proportion  to  the 
larger  domain  that  might  be  expected,  but  in  the  case  of 
all  the  feline  creatures  mentioned  there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort,  with  the  exception  of  a  box  introduced  into 
the  tube  of  the  wild-cat,  as  in  a  kind  of  clumsy  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  neat  little  within  and  within  sets  of  Hindoo 
turnery.  These,  as  we  know,  go  up  to  a  dozen  or 
more.  Here  there  are  only  three — the  tube,  the  box, 
and  the  wild-cat — the  fit,  too,  being  not  nearly  so  close. 
Now  to  begin  with  this  very  wild-cat,  is  it  not  a 
shameful,  cruel,  inhuman  thing  to  keep  such  an  animal 
in  such  a  space?  We  know  what  our  domestic  cats 
are.  During  the  day,  indeed,  they  are  quiet  and  often 
somnolent,  but  at  night  their  activities  begin  and  it  is 
by  many  considered  cruel  to  confine  them  then  to  the 
house.  What  would  it  be  considered — what  would  it 
be — to  keep  them  day  and  night,  year  out  year  in,  in  a 
barrel,  a  trough,  a  meat-safe  ?  Yet  a  domestic  cat,  ifi 
one  may  judge  both  by  appearance  and  likelihood,  is  a 
very  mollusc,  a  thing  of  low  vitality  compared  to  this 
wild  one.  It  is  piteous  to  see  it.  It  utters  continually 
a  sound  between  a  moan  and  a  snarl — a  striking  sound 
eloquent  of  fierce  suffering — and  seems  devoured 
equally  by  rage  and  wretchedness.  It  spits  fiercely  at 
those  who  come  near  it,  and  presents,  indeed,  a 
lively  picture  of  what  one  might  imagine  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  such  an  animal,  so  imprisoned,  would 
be.  Those  who  stop  as  they  pass  by  it  grin,  jest 
sottishly,  find  it  a  savage  beast,  suppose  it  would  like 
to  get  at  them  and  so  forth.  You  may  wait  there  long 
— very  long — before  you  hear  a  word  said  in  pity  or 
sympathy.  Well  may  you  see  the  kind  of  foundation 
upon  which  such  abuses  rest.  So  passes  the  weary  day 
for  this  poor  creature.  What  must  its  sensations  at 
night  be  when  all  its  nature  prompts  it  to  prowl,  roam, 
seize  its  prey,  seek  its  kind  ?  Its  life’s  energies  are 
tingling  in  those  supple,  nervous  limbs.  Better  for  it 
—  and  for  a  public  daily  brutalised  by  beholding  it — 
were  they  as  dead  and  pulseless  as  the  wood  and  wire 
that  so  cruelly  constrain  them.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  «uch  an  animal  is  fed,  eats  with  an  appetite  and 
keeps  in  health.  Better,  again  we  think,  were  it  not  so 
and,  no  doubt,  the  same  reflection  but  applied  to 
himself  must  have  passed  through  the  mind  of  many  a 
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human  prisoner  the  instant  after  he  had  satisfied  the 
imperative  craving's  of  hunger.  The  Bastille  prisoners 
were  fed  too  and  as  they  remained  alive — too  often 
for  many  years— we  may  assume  that  they  kept  in 
health  also.  Here,  as  we  see,  the  same  thing  applies 
to  man  and  beast  in  captivity  and  why  should  we 
settle  it— as  too  many  are  inclined  to  do— that  the 
parallelism  goes  no  farther?  Most  of  the  elements 
which  would  produce  suffering  in  the  one  are  present 
in  the  other.  the  difference  is  of  degree  not  of  kind 
and  the  practical  value  of  this  difference  of  degree  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  over-estimate.  Where  the  proportion 
between  things  is  the  same  their  amount  and  force 
must  be  practically  so  too.  How  real  to  the  child 
are  the  pains  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  child¬ 
hood  ! — but  we  have  not  the  space  here  farther 
to  argue  this  question.  Coming  to  authority  and 
to  actual  observation,  Darwin  says  :  “  The  lower 

animals,  like  man,  manifestly  feel  pleasure  and 
pain,  happiness  and  misery”  and  again  “animals 
manifestly  enjoy  excitement  and  suffer  from  ennui  as 
may  be  seen  with  dogs  and,  according  to  Rengger, 
with  monkeys.”  This  last  may  be  well  applied  to"  the 
Society’s  bricked-up  wolves  and  jackals,  the  ancestors 
of  our  dogs.  The  sufferings  of  the  poor  wild-cat  in  its 
meat-safe  are — “manifestly”  as  Darwin  says — of  a 
fiercer  and  more  intense  kind  whilst  others  of  the 
smaller  felidae  undergoing  a  life-sentence  more  or  less 
severe  seem  filled  with  a  dull,  sullen,  morose  despair 
just  as  many  a  man  would  be.  As  for  the  Aard-wolf — 
a  relation,  though  a  small  one,  of  the  Cape  hunting-dog 
• — confined  as  he  is  in  a  place  originally  intended  for 
squirrels  or  perhaps  mice,  one  might  think  that  he  had 
no  room  for  any  sensation — if  it  were  not  for  the  wild-cat. 

Turning  to  the  monkeys — beings  who  not  only  feel 
ennui  but  have  such  a  capacity  for  “  intense  grief” 
that,  as  Brehmn  tells  us,  “the  loss  of  their  young 
invariably  caused  the  death  of  certain  kinds  ”  kept  by 
him  in  confinement— what  can  be  the  sensations  of 
those  who,  confined  themselves  in  cages  that  a  stout 
man  would  find  it  difficult  to  stand  in,  see  their  fellows 
playing  and  frisking  about  in  much  larger  (albeit  still 
very  defective)  ones  just  opposite?  Is  it  the  theory  that 
these  outcasts,  through  sympathy  and  an  altruistic 
nature,  feel  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  privi¬ 
leges  enjoyed  by  their  friends  beyond  the  pain  of  their 
own  privations?  If  so,  then  “  ods  Darwin  and 
evolution  !  ”  (as  Bob  Acres  might  say  nowadays)  how 
they  must  be  catching  us  up  ! 

From  the  general  scheme — if  we  may  use  the  word — 
pf  the  monkey-house  (“  if  shape  it  could  be  called  that 
shape  had  none  ”)  these  small  side-cages  or  hanging- 
cupboards  were  meant  only  for  the  lemurs,  active 
arboreal  creatures,  indeed,  and  as  large  as  a  cat  but  for 
which,  as  being  nocturnal  and  not  so  popular  as  the 
monkeys,  anything  was  thought  good  enough. 

But  with  a  Society  whose  ambition  seems  to  be 
much  more  to  have  a  great  number  of  animals  than  to 
make  all  it  has  both  happy  and  instructive,  distinctions 
of  this  kind — as  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Aard-wolf — soon  cease.  “  Let  them  all  come,”  cries  the 
Society.  “While  cheetahs  can  be  kept  in  wardrobes 
pr  wild-cats  in  meat  safes,  whilst  penguins  can  put  up 
with  parrot-cages  and  swans  be  quite  comfortable  in 
wash-basins,  there  is  still  plenty  of  room.” 

Many  animals  now  in  the  Society’s  Gardens  might 
with  advantage  go,  if  their  going  were  to  lead  to  more 
being  done  for  those  that  stayed.  Take  the  eagles. 
These  discrowned  kings,  the  natural  monarchs  of  the 
air,  mope  for  ever  on  their  perches  and  being  unable  to 
soar  beyond  a  yard  or  so  refuse  to  do  it  at  all.  Were 
they  gone  and  were  the  whole  space  that  the  sum  total 
of  their  misery  has  so  long  been  wasting,  together  with 
that  now  almost  equally  wasted  by  a  ridiculous  parrot- 
shop,  thrown  together  into  one  fine  aviary  for  the 
parrots,  how  great  would  be  the  gain  !  True  we 
should  not  have  various  sad,  sullen,  sorry-looking 
spectres — objects  of  pity  only,  and  a  kind  of  remorse 
— as  well  seen  stuffed  at  a  museum  for  all  that  we 
can  learn  or  profit  by  them,  but  in  exchange  we 

might  have- - -  But  what  we  might  have,  and  what 

the  Gardens  might  become  if  more  enlightened  prin¬ 
ciples  were  to  obtain,  we  will  endeavour  to  show  in 
the  next  article. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  CREWS. 

OPINION  is  at  present  very  evenly  divided  as  to  the 
respective  chances  of  success  of  the  two  University 
crews.  When  they  first  arrived  on  the  tideway,  Cam¬ 
bridge  found  more  favour  than  their  rivals  with  the 
waterside  critics.  They  were  said  to  be  one  of  those 
crews  which  was  sure  to  improve  very  rapidly,  while 
Oxford  were  declared  to  have  the  appearance  of  having 
reached  their  best.  During  the  past  week  the  anony¬ 
mous  “waterside  critics,”  to  whom  these  opinions  are 
attributed  by  the  daily  press,  have  been  shown  to  be 
altogether  out  in  their  calculations,  for  although  Cam¬ 
bridge  have  improved  daily,  Oxford  have  by  no  means 
stood  still  and  are  a  very  much  faster  crew  to-day  than 
they  were  a  week  ago.  When  the  trial  eights  were 
rowed  in  December  it  was  seen  that  Cambridge  had 
one  or  two  very  promising  men,  while  although  the 
form  all  through  was  better  at  Oxford  there  were  no 
men  of  conspicuous  merit.  Cambridge  were  the  first 
to  begin  practice  in  January,  but  were  seriously  handi¬ 
capped  until  a  fortnight  ago  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  James  Close,  their  coach,  were  apparently 
quite  unable  to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  crew.  Day  after  day  changes  were 
made  in  the  order  and  consequently,  when  Mr.  Muttle- 
bury  took  over  the  coaching  at  Cookham,  they  were  a 
very  backward  lot.  Constant  changes  in  the  order 
cannot  fail  to  be  deleterious  to  both  the  individual  and 
collective  merits  of  a  crew.  They  never  row  “  together” 
and  the  men  being  uncomfortable  are  unable  to  make 
that  individual  improvement  which  is  essential  in  the 
early  stages  of  training.  The  Cambridge  crew  are  a 
long-bodied  set  of  men,  they  sit  high  and  swing  well 
from  the  hips.  They  have  a  tendency  to  row  the  first 
part  of  the  stroke  in  the  air,  instead  of  in  the  water, 
which  comes  from  trying  to  get  the  beginning  by- 
throwing  their  shoulders  back  rather  than  by  lifting  the 
bodies  up  from  the  stretcher.  As  a  result  of  this  fault 
they  fail  in  that  exact  combination  of  leg  and  body7 
work  which  is  so  essential  on  long  slides.  Their 
blades,  on  the  whole,  remain  well  covered  at  the 
finish,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
really  got  a  good  firm  grip  of  the  beginning  they 
do  not  drive  out  the  finish  of  the  stroke  hard 
enough  with  the  legs.  These  faults  are  very  much  less 
conspicuous  than  they  were  a  fortnight  ago,  but  it  will 
take  Mr.  Muttlebury  all  his  time  entirely  to  get  rid  of 
this  somewhat  stiff  and  stilted  style  of  rowing  in  the 
short  space  w-hich  remains  at  his  disposal. 

In  Mr.  Maitland  they  have  a  very  fair  stroke,  he  is 
not  rowing  quite  so  well  as  he  was  at  Henley  last  year, 
but  he  appears  to  have  a  level  head  on  his  shoulders, 
and  can  get  good  work  out  of  the  men  behind  him 
right  to  the  end  of  a  course.  Mr.  Grylls  (No.  6)  is  a 
very  promising  oar,  and,  although  he  is  one  of  the 
youngest,  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  boat.  Mr. 
Taylor  (No.  4)  is  a  hard  worker,  but  his  style  is  so  un¬ 
gainly  as  to  interfere  considerably  with  the  uniformity 
of  the  swing  of  the  crew. 

Oxford  are  better  together  than  their  opponents, 
their  work  comes  more  directly  from  the  stretchers, 
and  their  leg-drive  is  firmer  all  through  the  stroke. 
They,  are,  however,  a  short-bodied  crew  and  sit 
lower  in  the  boat  than  Cambridge.  Their  chief 
faults  are  a  want  of  a  free  body  swing  and  a 
tendency  to  get  short  when  pressed.  They  have 
improved  very  much  since  they  came  to  Putney,  and 
during  the  last  few  days  have  acquitted  themselves  very 
creditably  in  the  rough  water  caused  by  the  strong 
north-easterly  winds.  Mr.  Culme-Seymour  appears  to 
be  one  of  those  men  who  is  a  stroke  by  nature.  At 
Henley  last  year  he  displayed  generalship  of  the  highest 
order.  He  gets  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work 
out  of  his  crew,  without  flurrying  them.  Like  many 
good  strokes  his  style  is  a  long  way  removed  from  the 
ideal.  Mr.  Warre  (No.  6)  is  rowing  up  to  his  best 
form  ;  if  he  were  but  two  inches  longer  in  the  back  he 
would  rank  with  the  best  oarsmen  of  recent  years.  Mr. 
Younger  (3)  and  Mr.  Long  (4)  are  the  best  of  the  new 
men.  The  former  rows  in  an  easy,  natural  style  and 
works  well  ;  the  latter  rows  a  good  blade,  but  is  defi¬ 
cient  in  swing,  he  has,  however,  made  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  respect  during  the  last  few  days. 
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The  time  tests  rowed  by  the  two  crews  over  various 
portions  of  the  course  have  not  given  much  clue  as  to 
their  respective  merits.  On  Saturday  Cambridge  rowed 
the  full  course  on  the  ebb,  and  covered  the  last  portion, 
between  Hammersmith  and  Putney  Bridges,  in  8  min. 
30  sec.  Oxford  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  rowed 
from  Hammersmith  to  Putney  only,  and  covered  the 
distance  about  24  seconds  faster.  Allowing  for  the 
fact  that  Cambridge  had  been  rowing  for  12  minutes  or 
more  above  Hammersmith  the  trial  was  distinctly  in 
favour  of  Oxford,  but  it  was  not  really  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  test. 

The  Oxford  crew  are  rowing  in  a  boat  designed  by 
the  Headmaster  of  Eton  and  built  under  his  direction 
by  the  Brocas  Company.  Dr.  Warre  knows  as  much 
about  rowing  and  boats  as  any  living  man,  but  he  has 
hitherto  not  been  altogether  successful  in  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  racing  eights.  He  has,  however,  apparently 
scored  a  distinct  success  this  time.  The  boat  is  very 
much  shorter  and  broader  than  the  usual  racing  eight, 
and  she  appears  to  travel  well  both  in  rough  and  in 
smooth  water.  She  is  easy  to  sit  and  the  crew  are 
much  more  comfortable  in  her  than  they  were  in  the 
Sims  ship. 


PAINTER  ETCHERS  AND  THREE-COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

R.  CAMERON,  I  think,  among  the  artists  at  the 
Painter-Etchers  whose  style  is  not  yet  absolutely 
fixed,  shows  most  of  growth  and  promise.  He  is  a 
better  etcher  than  painter,  so  far.  Line,  black  and 
white,  the  oppression  or  attraction  of  buildings  touch 
his  conscience  and  put  him  on  his  mettle.  When  he 
paints  figures  and  landscape  he  is  a  stylist  in  the  vague, 
a  skilful  handler  of  glasgowism.  Architecture  makes 
an  honester  man  of  him.  The  influence  of  Mfiryon 
tells  him  when  he  etches  a  building  that  style  may  be 
most  vividly  present  when  it  most  seems  excluded.  A 
row  of  window-frames,  barely  and  severely  drawn  by 
that  master,  can  frighten  us  like  a  threat  from 
another  world.  The  result  of  such  schooling  is 
belief  in  a  close  pressure  of  the  thing,  and  with 
that  comes  insight,  and  power  over  both  matter  and 
tools.  I  do  not  praise  the  Rialto  as  a  final  result  of 
this  schooling,  for  the  portentousness  of  its  black  and 
white  is  perhaps  not  quite  justified  but  the  stylistic  effort 
in  this  makes  for  power  and  not  for  fluff.  The  interior 
view  of  S.  Mark’s  looks  like  the  first  trial  of  a  very 
fine  subject.  Already  it  is  very  far  beyond  the  painful 
sketches  so  often  dated  from  that  temple.  The  flood 
of  light  from  the  round  south  window,  the  space  of 
pavement,  the  pulpits,  piers,  figures  and  so  forth,  have 
been  sifted  through  a  mind,  not  catalogued.  I  think, 
for  absolute  welding,  the  interior  would  have  to  sacrifice 
something  to  the  window  or  the  window  to  the  interior, 
and  the  figures  would  have  to  get  up,  walk  about  and 
resettle  themselves  ;  but  there  are  elements  of  dignity 
and  intensity  in  this  plate  that  ought  to  bear  yet  riper 
fruit.  Best  of  all  in  its  finely  sought  drawing  with  no 
arbitrary  ink  is  the  Boquhapple,  a  little  “  moss  laird’s  ” 
farmhouse,  cousin  to  the  lonely  steadings  drawn  by 
Rembrandt  on  Dutch  flats. 

Mr.  Pimlott’s  Boat  Building ,  St.  Ives,  is  promising 
work  showing  a  dainty  sense  of  line,  and  command  of 
the  needle.  There  is  the  virtue  of  character  in  Mr. 
Spence’s  illustrations  of  the  life  of  George  Fox,  a  gleam  of 
his  dour  illumination  ;  but  illustration  seems  to  hurry  the 
author  too  fast  ;  the  scene  in  a  barn  was  worth  cherish¬ 
ing  and  deepening  for  the  picture’s  sake.  Mr.  Frank 
Short’s  little  sea-piece  in  mezzotint  displays  great 
virtuosity,  but  I  suspect  that  pure  mezzotint,  so  realistic 
in  intention,  would  find  itself  some  day  disputing 
undesirable  territory  with  the  photograph.  Bones  of 
line  and  simplified  tone  seem  more  proper  and  telling 
means  for  this  abstract  art  than  imitation  of  painting 
minus  its  colour.  Solitude  is  the  best  Legros  here. 
Mr.  Strang’s  work  is  at  Gutekunst’s,  and  there  is 
nothing  by  Mr.  Oliver  Hall.  Mr.  Holroyd  began 
etching  with  a  rude,  rather  empty  assertion  of 
style.  His  figures  and  landscapes  gain  more  of 
the  substance  and  flexibility  of  life,  but  he  measures  the 
doses  jealously,  as  if  afraid  his  children  might  become 
unruly.  M.  Helleu’s  drypoints,  on  the  opposite  wall, 


are  curiously  different  from  everything  else  in  the  room. 
The  rest,  beside  him,  have  the  air  of  pilgrims  and 
strangers  in  this  world,  with  mortified  vision  ;  he  is 
frankly  vowed  to  women’s  grace  and  nonchalance.  I 
think  these  figures  have  outgrown  the  scale  proper  to 
drypoint,  and  show  it  in  certain  harshnesses  of  the 
drawing  in  place  of  the  older  sinuous  line  ;  but  it  is 
something,  in  so  staid  an  atmosphere,  to  be  reminded, 
as  Walter  Pater  would  have  said,  “of  the  kingdom  of 
these  things.”  A  curiosity  of  this  exhibition  is  some 
interesting  plates  by  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  who  founded 
his  connoisseurship  on  professional  study  in  Paris,  and 
has  taken  up  the  needle  from  time  to  time. 

The  examples  of  older  work  are  chosen  this  year 
from  the  etchings  of  the  Norwich  School.  Crome 
made  studies  after  the  manner  of  Ruysdael  without 
apparently  thinking  of  publishing  or  selling.  He 
took  few  proofs  and  the  plates  were  spoiled 
after  his  death.  I  seem  to  remember  an  example 
finer  than  any  here,  with  a  clear  space  of  bank  left  in 
broad  Crome-like  manner,  under  the  roots  of  an  oak. 
Most  of  them  are  translations  of  Dutch  compositions 
into  the  material  round  about  him.  Cotman’s  lordly 
power  of  marshalling  his  lines  and  blocks  of  black,  grey 
and  white  tells  tremendously  on  these  walls.  His  Liber 
Studiorum,  from  which  these  plates  are  taken,  is  not 
nearly  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  etchings 
are  “  soft-ground,”  that  is  the  design  is  traced  on  paper 
over  a  preparation  on  the  plate  which  comes  away 
where  the  point  presses,  leaving  the  copper  bare  for 
biting.  It  is  the  easiest  kind  of  etching,  (Ruskin 
employed  the  method  for  his  Seven  Lamps),  but  has 
been  little  used  ;  perhaps  because  of  a  likeness  to 
lithography  in  the  effect. 

Last  week's  communication  from  my  friendly  critic, 
Mr.  Friswell,  revealed  him  as  very  much  at  sea  with 
his  spectral  palette  (a  mile,  to  be  exact).  I  would 
gladly  join  him  there  in  what  would  not  be  a  new  ex¬ 
perience,  but  it  would  take  me  far  from  the  point  under 
discussion.  I  will  make  a  few  final  remarks  on  that 
point,  for  which  there  was  no  space  in  the  last  number. 
With  a  great  deal  that  he  says  I  have  of  course  no 
quarrel,  for  all  that  it  comes  to  is  that  if  you  are  imitating 
very  bright  effects  you  must  use  the  brightest  pigments. 
But  painters  are  also  interested  in  dark  effects,  and  my 
contention  was  that  certain  Impressionists,  for  supposed 
scientific  reasons,  had  denied  themselves  the  necessary 
pigments.  I  set  myself  accordingly  to  demolish  the 
“  science  ”  on  which  their  palette  was  founded.  Now 
when  you  use  scientific  terms,  jmu  must  use  them 
strictly.  You  must  not  use  “  primary  ”  in  Newton’s 
sense,  any  more  than  “element”  in  the  sense  of 
Anaxagoras  or  “orbit”  in  the  sense  of  Ptolemy. 
The  bands  of  colour  into  which  Mr.  Friswell 
divides  the  spectrum  are  not  simple;  they  are 
bands  of  varying  hue,  each  variation  in  which  has  its 
separate  wave-length.  There  is  therefore  no  stopping 
at  six  or  at  sixty.  But  the  chief,  the  deadly  point  that 
Mr.  Friswell  refuses  to  meet  is  that  the  moment  he 
begins  to  paint,  by  pigment  mixture,  he  throws  the 
spectrum-system  overboard.  The  hues  on  his  palette 
reverse,  in  every  way,  the  behaviour  of  spectrum- 
hues.  Mix  two  hues  in  the  spectrum,  the  result  is 
brighter  than  either  ;  mix  two  hues  on  the  palette,  the 
result  is  darker  than  either.  Mix  red  and  green  in  the 
spectrum,  you  get  yellow  ;  you  get  nothing  of  the  sort 
on  the  palette.  Mix  blue  and  yellow  on  the  palette ; 
you  get  green  ;  you  get  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the 
spectrum. 

1  will  put  the  case  finally  in  another  shape  which 
shows  rather  neatly  that  dark  pigments,  say  black  for 
short,  are  scientifically  necessary  in  painting.  (Mr. 
Friswell  nominally  banishes  black,  brown  and  grey 
from  his  palette,  but  the  latter  reappear  by  the 
accidental  behaviour  of  his  unprimary  pigments  in 
mixture.  It  is  by  a  double  muddle  in  theory  that  his 
practice  is,  within  limits,  saved.)  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  Pointillists  saw  the  logical  difficulty  in 
applying  a  spectral  palette  by  pigment-mixture  and 
attempted  to  make  their  pigments  act  like  spectral 
colours,  by  light-mixture  not  pigment-mixture.  Now 
what  was  attempted  by  them,  using  the  hopelessly 
rough  approximation  of  large  dots  of  oil-pigment,  has 
been  carried  out,  with  something  approaching  scientific 
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method,  by  the  colour-photographers.  For  particulars 
of  the  latest  experiment  1  must  refer  my  readers  to  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  for  January  of  this  year.  Shortly  the 
McDonough-Joly  method  is  as  follows.  Three  primary 
colours  are  fixed  upon,  a  red,  green  and  violet-blue, 
whose  lights,  united,  will  make  white.  Paper  is  ruled 
wi'h  juxtaposed  alternating  lines  of  these  three,  two  to 
three  hundred  in  the  inch.  These  fine  lines  take 
the  place  of  the  Pointillists’  dots,  and  at  a  little 
distance  the  effect  is  of  a  white  or  whitish-grey 
surface.  Corresponding  to  this  a  glass  screen  is  pre¬ 
pared,  ruled  in  the  same  way  with  the  three  colours, 
and  the  photograph  is  taken  through  it.  The  result  is 
a  negative  which  gauges  in  black  and  white  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  red  green  and  blue  rays  reflected  from  the 
subject,  and  this  in  fine  lines  side  by  side,  one  gauging 
red,  the  next  green,  the  next  blue.  All  we  have  to  do 
to  get  our  colour  back  again  is  to  sensitise  the  colour- 
ruled  paper  and  register  our  negative  exactly  over  it,  line 
for  line,  and  print.  The  darkening  or  blotting  out  of 
parts  of  the  lines  on  the  paper  will  restore  the  proportion 
of  these  colours  in  the  subject,  and  we  shall  have  a 
picture  corresponding  to  the  original  in  hue  and  tone. 
Now  observe  that  to  complete  our  palette  we  are  obliged 
in  this  strictly  scientific  process  to  add  black  to  it,  for 
the  developing  of  the  print  practically  means  the  super¬ 
posing  of  a  black  pigment  to  represent  the  relative 
transparencies  of  the  negative.  What  the  Pointillist 
palette  tended  to  was  the  elimination  of  tone. 

I  say  “  strictly  scientific,”  but  the  process  is  really 
loose  at  a  number  of  points  ;  in  the  choice  of  the 
primaries,  in  the  necessity  of  cutting  off  an  arbitrary 
proportion  of  blue  rays  so  that  the  red  will  print,  hence 
a  great  reduction  in  tone,  and  in  the  final  stage,  which 
reverts  to  pigment-mixture  really.  But  it  is  a  much 
closer  approximation  to  science  than  the  Pointillists  can 
hope  to  reach,  and  it  demonstrates  the  necessity,  in  a 
system  really  based  on  the  behaviour  of  spectral  hues, 
of  the  use  of  the  dark  pigments. 

Mr.  Friswell,  I  may  add,  is  of  course  right  in  saying 
that  it  is  possible  to  look  at  the  spectrum  directly,  as  in 
a  spectroscope.  The  hues,  as  thus  seen,  are  just  about 
twenty  per  cent,  brighter  and  less  comparable  with 
pigments. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  people  to  understand  the 
difference  between  the  Pointillist  method  and  the  non- 
Pointillist  painting  of  Monet  has  been  illustrated  afresh 
within  the  last  fortnight.  Writers  frequently  describe 
Monet  as  “  decomposing  light  and  colour.”  A  snow 
scene  by  Monet  has  been  added  to  the  Goupil  exhibition, 
and  several  writers,  otherwise  careful,  have  described 
the  painting  of  the  snow  as  an  example  of  this  de¬ 
composition,  apparently  thinking  that  snow  is  always 
white,  and  that  the  rosy  and  blue  tones  in  the  painting 
were  intended  to  unite  at  a  distance  and  make  white. 
The  fact  of  course  is  that  the  snow  is  illuminated  by  a 
rosy  light,  and  is  therefore  not  white,  but  rose-coloured 
on  the  surfaces  turned  to  the  light,  and  blue  on  the 
surfaces  turned  away.  I  have  never  seen  a  Monet 
painted  on  the  principle  of  decomposing  colours  into 
primaries  with  a  view  to  optical  mixture. 

D.  S.  M. 


MELODRAMA  AND  THE  SEVENTH 
STANDARD. 

T  F  theatrical  speculators  would  but  keep  an  eye  on 
*  modern  English  history,  the  pressure  in  Portugal 
Street  would  be  lightened  somewhat.  On  the  public 
they  depend,  yet  make  no  study  of  the  public’s  condi¬ 
tion.  They  persist  in  offering  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  drama  as  pleased  the  public  twenty  years  ago,  and, 
not  realising  the  effects  of  the  Board  School,  come  to 
smash  without  the  solace  of  guessing  why.  Let  them 
lift  their  eyes  from  their  pathetic  ledgers,  and  look 
around,  and  gauge  the  vast  change  that  has  been 
wrought  in  the  proletariat  by  twenty  years  of  com¬ 
pulsory  education.  Let  them  analyse  Hooliganism. 
Let  them  analyse  the  dearth  of  good  domestic  servants. 
They  will  find  that  these  two  phenomena  result  from 
discontent  with  the  dulness  and  sordidness  of  that 
state  of  life  to  which  boys  and  girls  in  the  lower  class 
are  still  called  by  poverty.  Why  this  discontent? 


Because  these  boys’  and  girls’  wits  have  been 
sharpened  ;  because  they  have  capabilities  for  which 
we  have  devised  no  outlet ;  because  they  are  too 
intelligent  for  the  only  kind  of  work  we  can  give  them. 
How  to  dispose  of  them  politically,  without  abrogating 
the  Act  of  ’72,  seems  to  me  the  hardest  problem  that 
confronts  you  and  your  statesmen.  How  to  cater  for 
them  intellectually,  is  a  problem  that  has  been  solved, 
for  the  present,  by  Mr.  Harmsworih  and  other  seers. 
By  assuring  them  that  a  drop  of  lemon-juice  contains 
150,000,000  of  infusoria,  and  that  the  Tsar  of  Russia 
has  527  pairs  of  boots,  and  that  Talleyrand,  being 
told  that  one  must  live,  replied  “  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity,”  and  that  rheumatism  may  be  avoided  by 
wearing  a  small  bag  of  camphor  and  anise-seed  next 
the  skin,  and  that  if  all  the  lamp-posts  in  London  were 
joined  together  longitudinally  they  would  form  a  line 
extending  from  Charing  Cross  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
you  slake  their  thirst  for  knowledge  without  demanding 
of  them  that  mental  concentration  which,  as  yet,  they 
are  too  unsettled  to  afford.  But  editors  are  always 
ahead  of  theatrical  managers,  and  it  has  not  yet  been 
discovered  that  the  kind  of  melodrama  which  appealed 
to  an  utterly  uneducated  public  must  be  intolerable  to 
one  that  is  fresh  from  the  Seventh  Standard.  Managers 
merely  w’onder  why  melodrama  is  a  failure,  why  even 
in  the  remote  provinces  musical  comedy  succeeds  while 
melodrama  fails  miserably.  They  imagine  that  it  is 
because  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  individual 
melodramas,  and  proceed  to  produce  others  in 
the  hope  that  at  them  the  public  will  rise.  It  never 
occurs  to  these  managers  that  the  State  has  sophisti¬ 
cated  the  public  out  of  its  joy  in  villains  and  rhodo- 
montade,  and,  moreover,  that  the  public  does  not  care 
to  concentrate  its  mind  during  three  hours  on  any  one 
thing.  Musical  comedy  succeeds  through  its  analogy 
to  “  snippet-literature.”  If  it  were  informative,  as 
well  as  bright  and  disjointed,  it  would  succeed  even 
more  splendidly  than  it  does.  Meanwhile,  the  old 
melodrama  is  as  dead  as  a  door-nail.  The  proletariat 
eschews  it  for  its  stupidity  and  for  its  unity,  even  as  it 
now  eschews  the  tales  in  “  The  Family  Herald.”  The 
only  melodramas  that  are  not  disasters  are  those  of  Mr. 
Cecil  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett.  Mr.  Raleigh’s 
succeed  because  he,  with  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  created 
a  form  in  which  the  snippetAwz//^  is  allowed  for  ;  Mr. 
Barrett’s  because  he  saw  that  the  absence  of  religious 
teaching  in  Board  Schools  would  create  a  class  hungry 
for  religion  in  its  mature  years.  But  Mr.  Raleigh,  Sir 
Augustus,  and  Mr.  Barrett  are  the  only  melodrama- 
polists  to  whom  has  come  a  glimmer  of  the  new 
needs.  The  other  authors  and  managers  are  still 
doddering  blindly  around  in  the  belief  that  what  was 
sauce  for  the  wild  goose  of  the  last  generation  must 
be  sauce  for  the  over-stuffed  gander  of  this. 

Est  locus ,  as  the  Latin  poets  used  to  say — a  place 
called  Church  Street,  turning  off  the  Edgware  Road. 
There,  with  a  kind  of  devious  dignity,  stands  a 
little  theatre.  It  is  called  The  West  London,  and 
is  controlled  by  Mr.  William  Bailey  and  Mr.  William 
Bailey,  junr.,  and  I  had  heard  of  it  as  a  stronghold 
of  melodrama.  Thither,  with  gaily  adventurous  com¬ 
panions,  I  went  one  night  this  week,  to  see  what  I 
might  see.  And  there  I  saw  “the  new  and  original 
drama  entitled  ‘Under  False  Colours’  by  Myles 
Wallerton  and  Francis  Gilbert.”  My  main  motive  for 
the  excursion  was  merely  human  :  a  wish  to  be  amused. 
But  I  had  also,  incidentally,  the  motive  of  a  dramatic 
critic  :  a  wish  to  study  the  attitude  of  the  audience 
towards  unadulterated  melodrama.  My  main  wish  was 
not  wholly  fulfilled.  As  I  was  not  there  by  invitation, 
as  I  had  not  gone  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  play, 
nor  to  treat  it  as  a  work  of  art,  my  sense  of  humour  fell 
into  abeyance.  Nonsense  is  ridiculous  to  me  only 
when  I  am  expected  to  regard  it  as  sense.  And 

thus,  when  the  curtain  rose,  I  slipped  at  once 

from  my  mood  of  humorous  contempt  into  a 

mood  of  indulgence,  and  therefrom  I  slipped  soon 

into  a  mood  of  simple  receptivity.  Taking  the  play  for 
what  it  was  worth,  I  took  it  for  all  it  was  worth,  and 
was  as  excited  by  it  as  though  I  had  been  one  of  the 
extinct  carles  for  whom  its  form  was  invented.  I  went 
to  scoff,  and  remained  to  pray  that  the  villain  might 
not  succeed  in  his  nefarious  attempt  to  crush  the 
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heroine  to  death  in  a  cider-press.  When  my  prayer 
was  answered  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  when  virtue 
had  triumphed  and  villainy  had  recoiled  on  its  own 
head,  1  went  out  into  the  air  feeling-  that  for  once  I 
had  spent  a  thoroughly  sincere  and  enjoyable  evening-. 
That  the  melodrama  was  very  good  of  its  kind  I  do 
not,  in  cold  blood,  care  to  maintain.  It  had  that  fatal 
drawback  :  the  impersonation  of  hero  and  villain  by 
one  actor.  The  knowledge  that  hero  and  villain  can 
never  meet,  and  so  can  never  directly  conflict  with  each 
other,  mustalwaysdetract  much  from  excitement.  In  this 
instance,  moreover,  the  actor  who  doubled  the  part — 
Mr.  Arthur  Bearne,  to  wit,  and  a  very  good  actor 
indeed  made  no  attempt  to  differentiate  his  appear¬ 
ance  and  voice  according  to  his  dual  duties.  And  thus 
it  was  not  always  child’s-play  to  be  quite  sure  whether 
he  were  being  noble  or  vile.  However,  the  point  is 
that  I  always  wished  to  be  quite  sure.  I  was  loth  to 
miss  one  point  in  his  heroism.  When  he,  as  hero,  was 
gagged  and  thrown  down  a  precipice  by  two  minions, 
and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  he  entirely  forgot 
who  he  was,  and  so  w'as  in  danger  of  losing  his  birth¬ 
right,  my  heart  bled  for  him  profusely.  Yet,  only  the 
other  day,  the  similar  lapse  of  memory  suffered  by 
Count  Skariatine  in  “  A  Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance  ” 
left  me  quite  untouched.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
going  to  criticise  a  play  that  is  meant  to  be  taken  as 
art,  and  going  to  be  amused  by  a  play  that  has  no  pre¬ 
tension  but  to  please  the  public. 

To  please  the  public  !  That  phrase  brings  me  to  my 
secondary  motive  for  going  to  The  West  London.  As 
often  as  I  could  distract  myself  from  the  play,  I  did 
observe  the  demeanour  of  the  audience.  And  it  was 
just  as  I  had  expected — frosty  and  apathetic.  The 
quality  of  the  applause  showed  that  the  audience  had  no 
share  in  my  enthusiasm.  “  Not  a  hand  ”  greeted  the 
speech  in  which  the  female  villain  extolled  the  wonderful 
power  of  love — “  that  ponderous,  irresistible  force  which 
sweeps  all  away — the  hero  and  the  coward,  the  idiot 
and  the  Master  of  Arts.”  The  antithesis  between  an 
idiot  and  a  Master  of  Arts,  implying  the  latter  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  all  that  is  finest  in  human  wisdom  and 
culture,  may  be  a  trifle  crude.  But  the  whole  speech  — 
of  which  I  can  quote  only  this  fragment — was  as  fine  a 
piece  of  stirring  melodramatic  pro-e  as  ever  was 
declaimed  across  footlights,  and  its  cold  reception 
were  enough  to  convince  any  melodramatist  that 
the  game,  even  in  Church  Street,  is  up.  If  further 
proof  had  been  needed,  it  would  have  been  found  in  the 
titters  which  punctuated  some  of  the  most  serious 
scenes  in  the  play.  When  the  villain  meets  the  heroine 
for  the  first  time  after  his  first  attempt  to  kill  her 
(by  landing  her  on  a  rock  in  mid  ocean,  pushing  the 
boat  off,  lassoing  her  and  dragging  her  down  into  the 
waves),  he  excuses  himself  by  saying  simply  “  Circum¬ 
stances  over  which  I  have  no  control  compelled  me, 
Mercedes,  to  take  this  step.”  To  me,  in  my  receptivity, 
this  seemed  a  very  good  excuse — one  which  any  heroine 
might  accept.  But  there  were  titters  from  the  audience. 
To  an  audience  drawn  from  the  lower  class,  such  a 
theatre  as  The  West  London  is  a  serious  matter.  They 
go  to  it  for  illusion,  as  their  parents  went  before  them. 
They  do  not  go  to  it,  as  I  went,  for  mere  fun.  They 
do  not,  like  me,  condescend  to  it  from  a  pinnacle  ;  and 
so  they  have  not  my  chance  of  being  illuded.  They  go 
with  all  their  wits  about  them,  as  their  parents  went 
before  them.  But  their  parents’  wits  had  not  been 
sharpened  by  the  Board  School.  What  was  good 
enough  for  their  parents  is  not  good  enough  for  them. 
Nor,  I  repeat,  have  they  the  power  of  concentration 
which  a  melodrama  demands.  Theatrical  managers 
should  realise  these  facts. 

I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  melodrama,  as 
a  dramatic  form,  is  henceforth  impossible.  Melo¬ 
drama,  I  fancy,  satisfies  an  eternal  craving  in  mankind. 
When  (or  if)  we  solve  the  problem  of  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  educated  lower  class,  and  so  restore  to 
it  the  stability  which  has  been  taken  from  it,  the 
educated  lower  cla-s  will  be  able,  to  appreciate  some¬ 
thing  better  than  snippets,  and  will  read  books.  Like¬ 
wise,  it  will  enjoy  continuous  plays  as  much  as  it  now 
enjoys  musical  comedies.  And  then  it  will  be  ripe  once 
more  for  melodramas.  Only,  the  melodramas  will  have 
to  be  of  a  sensible,  intellectua  kind.  So  much  for  the 


future.  “In  the  present,”  wails  the  melodramapolist, 
“  is  there  no  hope  for  me?”  None;  unless,  perhaps, 
.  .  .  Conceive  a  villain  who  wishes,  not  to  crush  the 
heroine  in  the  cider-press,  but  to  prove  to  her  that  a 
drop  of  lemon-juice  does  not  contain  150,000,000 
infusoria  ;  and  conceive  that  he  is  triumphantly  foiled 
in  this  attempt  by  the  hero.  .  .  .  That  way,  maybe, 
salvation  lies.  Max. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 

LAST  Saturday  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood  gave  at  Queen’s 
Hall  the  finest  performance  I  have  ever  heard  of 
the  Ninth  symphony  of  Beethoven.  At  first  it  did  not 
go  at  all  well.  The  opening  of  the  first  movement 
was  sadly  wanting  in  mystery,  and  at  the  end  one 
could  not  but  miss  the  feeling  of  dread  with  which 
the  whole  movement  is  imbued.  But  the  scherzo 
went  with  an  electrical  click,  and  if  the  trio  wanted 
something — beauty,  atmosphere  :  really  I  cannot  say 
what  it  did  want — the  wind  up  was  played  with  a 
magnificent  grip  that  compensated  for  all  shortcomings. 
Finally  came  the  choral  section,  and  about  this  there 
can  be  urtered  nothing  but  superlatives.  Such  gor¬ 
geous  singing  has  not  been  heard  in  this  city  in  m3' 
time.  Not  only  was  the  tone  magnificent,  but  every 
phrase  was  sung  with  an  understanding  of  the  music — 
the  conductor’s  understanding,  of  course,  communicated 
by  him  to  the  choristers — that  beat  anything  I  have  yet 
heard  attempted.  I  have  not  space  to  dilate  on  the 
subject  to-day,  but  I  feel  that  it  would  be  unjust  not  to 
suggest  that  as  this  choir  of  Mr.  Wood’s  is  the  most 
glorious  we  have  had  in  London,  Mr.  Wood  should 
bring  it  again,  and  besides  allowing  it  to  sing  the  finale 
of  the  Choral  symphony  he  should  turn  it  loose  (if  the 
phrase  may  be  forgiven)  on  something  nobler  than  the 
march  from  “  Tannhauser.”  Further,  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  my  proper  subject,  I  may  remark  that  at  this  same 
concert  Mr.  Busoni  gave  a  wonderful  interpretation  of 
Beethoven’s  “  Emperor”  concerto 

After  hearing  these  two  huge  renderings — Mr.  Henry 
Wood’s  of  the  Ninth  symphony  and  Mr.  Busoni’s  of 
the  E  flat,  concerto — I  came  away  to  read  Mr. 
Henderson’s  book  on  the  Orchestra  (“The  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Orchestral  Music,”  by  W.  J.  Henderson. 
London  :  Murray).  Mr.  Henderson  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  American  writers  on  music  ;  and  though 
in  this  book  he  disclaims  any  desire  to  preach  to  experts, 
experts  will  find  much  of  interest  amongst  the  many 
things  he  has  to  say.  Such  a  book  could  come  from  no 
other  country  than  America.  The  great  American  cities 
are  better  provided  with  fine  critics  than  London  is — 
think  for  instance  of  New  York  with  Finck,  Huneker, 
Henderson,  Krehbiel  and  half  a  dozen  other  able  men  ; 
and  the  charm  of  all  their  work  lies  in  its  combination 
of  slapdash  haste  and  high  ability.  That  is  the  case  in 
this  book.  There  are  plenty  of  mistakes — those  in  the 
musical  illustrations  seem  mainly  due  to  the  printer — 
yet  on  the  whole  the  truth  is  kept  to.  First  of  all  the 
instruments,  their  characteristics  and  limitations,  are 
described  ;  then  the  amateur  is  given  some  notion  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  combined  ;  and  lastlyr 
comes  by  far  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book, 
an  account  of  how  the  orchestra  and  orchestral  music 
grew.  There  are  hundreds  of  things  that  I  believe  to 
be  absolutely  wrong.  For  example  I  thirst  for  the 
blood  of  the  man  who  can  calmly  write  :  “The  music- 
loeer  will  look  in  vain  for  the  note  of  profound  human 
emotion  in  the  symphonies  of  Hay'dn  and  Mozart.” 
VFhy  on  earth  drag  in  Mozart?  Of  Haydn  the  state¬ 
ment  is  true  :  at  least  one  never  finds  in  his  music  the 
profoundest  human  emotion  ;  but  I  do  not  know  where 
to  look  for  anything  deeper  than  the  feeling  of  the  slow 
movement  of  Mozart’s  G  minor  symphony.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  rapid,  somewhat  careless  American  writing, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  if  Mr.  Henderson  gave  the 
matter  two  minutes’  consideration  he  would  alter  his 
mind.  But  in  spite  of  such  things  the  book  is,  on  the 
whole,  right  :  it  is  written  in  the  right  spirit :  Mr. 
Henderson  in  tracing  the  development  of  the  orchestra 
and  its  music  does  not  assume  that  the  older  men 
were  making  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the 
musical  doctors  of  to-day.  This  is  a  matter  to  be 
thankful  for. 
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Yet  by  being  even  bolder  than  Mr.  Henderson  it  is 
possible  to  be  more  correct.  Was  the  orchestra  of  our 
forebears  such  an  uncouth,  imperfect  monster?  Is  the 
orchestra  of  to-day  quite  a  perfect  instrument?  The 
answer  to  both  questions  must  be  an  emphatic  No. 
Depend  upon  it  the  band  that  Handel  and  Bach  wrote 
for  was  a  fine  thing.  Their  instrumentation  was  not 
the  instrumentation  of  this  day,  certainly  ;  they  did 
not  want  to  be  incessantly  using  every  instrument  in 
the  band  simply  because  it  happened  to  be  there  to  use  ; 
but  after  hearing  the  old  instruments  very  often  played 
I  am  quite  able  to  believe  that  the  viols  and  crowds  of 
reeds  must  have  sounded  nobly.  The  truth  is  the 
orchestra  has  grown  mainly  in  size  since  their  day  :  in 
other  respects  it  has  not  grown  :  it  has  only  altered. 
Many  new  voices  have  come  in,  but  many  have  gone  out ; 
and  some  of  the  voices  have  lost  their  beauty  and  their 
character.  Further,  while  Bach’s  and  Handel’s  band — 
yea  and  Purcell’s  and  even  Monteverde’s — was  adapted 
to  their  needs,  the  modern  orchestra  is  not  at  all  adapted 
to  modern  needs.  Modern  orchestration  consists  largely 
of  using  the  instruments  in  groups  ;  and  in  our  bands 
scarcely  any  of  the  groups  are  complete.  Take  the 
flutes  :  there  is  a  bass  and  a  treble,  but  no  alto  and  no 
tenor  (not  that  four  parts  are  of  necessity  absolutely 
right  :  in  the  case  of  some  groups  five  or  six  would  be 
much  better).  The  oboe  group  is  now  complete,  the 
two  or  three  oboes,  the  cor  anglais,  the  bassoons  and 
double  bassoons  combining  perfectly.  The  clarinets 
want  the  corno  di  bassetto  ;  if  this  were  introduced  and 
the  pedal  clarinet  adopted  as  a  regular  constituent  of  a 
twentieth-century  band,  the  group  would  be  complete. 
About  the  horns,  trumpets,  trombones  and  tubas  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said  :  a  composer  can  now  group  them  as 
he  pleases  and  practically  get  any  number  of  them  he 
pleases.  It  is  when  we  come  to  the  strings — the  strings 
in  which  we  are  told  we  are  so  much  better  off  than  the 
ancients — that  we  find  most  that  needs  to  be  altered  and 
improved.  Strange  to  say  that  wonderful  machine  the 
modern  orchestra,  with  its  violins  that  have  superseded 
the  old-world  viols,  with  its  ’cellos  that  have  super¬ 
seded  the  viol  da  gamba,  this  marvellous  thing  has 
in  the  string  department  no  tenor  at  all  and  a  very  in¬ 
complete  and  unsatisfactory  bass  The  tenor  is  not  a 
tenor,  but  an  alto  ;  the  double-bass  lacks  some  of  the 
most  important  bottom  notes.  A  year  or  more  ago, 
writing  in  the  “Chord”  I  suggested  that  the  old- 
fashioned  tenor  should  be  brought  back  ;  that  the 
number  of  strings  on  the  double-bass  should  be  increased 
to  give  the  lowest  notes  and  the  instrument  be  provided 
with  frets  to  enable  the  players  to  get  sometimes 
approximately  in  tune  ;  and  that  the  viola  should  be 
set  to  its  own  proper  work  of  playing  the  alto  part. 
This  would  give  us  strings  in  six  parts,  and  the  mass  of 
tone  would  be  splendidly  rich.  The  thing  can  be  so 
easily  done  that  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  con¬ 
ductors  and  composers  alike  should  be  content  to  go  on 
with  fakes.  The  double-bass,  hardly  ever  in  tune — for 
even  the  finest  players  seem  to  lose  their  sensitiveness 
of  touch  after  a  while,  and  they  cannot  possibly  hear  the 
notes  they  are  producing  when  the  whole  band  is  going 
—  has  to  dodge  up  an  octave  in  the  most  ludicrous 
way  whenever  the  end  of  its  present  absurd  range 
is  reached  ;  the  viola  cannot  be  heard  on  its  lower 
notes.  The  big  viola  is  simply  a  rather  foolish  com¬ 
promise.  It  is  of  course  much  superior  to  the  ordinary 
viola;  and  if  composers  want  it  they  might  use  it  as  a 
kind  of  first  tenor  ;  but  the  only'  remedy  for  the  evil  is 
the  old  tenor.  When  these  changes  and  additions  have 
been  effected  it  will  be  time  to  speak  of  the  orchestra 
having  “grown.”  And  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  being  made  to  grow  I  would  like  to  see  one 
nuisance  pruned  away.  The  harp  is  my  favourite 
aversion.  In  masses — six  or  even  a  dozen — it  begins 
to  be  passable ;  but  even  when  it  is  as  beautifully 
played  as  it  always  is  at  the  Queen’s  Hall,  what  can 
sound  worse  than  one  by  itself?  For  effects  analogous 
to  those  in  the  fire  music  at  the  end  of  the  “Valkyrie” 
a  few  spinets  would  be  far  preferable. 

If  these  changes,  additions  and  subtractions  were 
made,  conductors  would  still  be  faced  with  the  difficulty 
of  playing  the  last  century  masters  on  the  big  bands  of 
to-day.  That  is  too  big  a  subject  for  me  to  take  in 
hand  now.  But  Mr.  Wood  has  shown  what  can  be 


done  in  the  cases  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven,  and  in  one 
way  or  another,  by  one  or  another  fake,  the  difficulty 
can  always  be  overcome.  '  J.  F.  R. 


RECENT  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

SO  far  as  magnitude  is  concerned  the  most  important 
report  that  has  been  recently  published  is  that  of 
the  Prudential  Assurance  Company.  Unlike  that  of 
most  other  offices  the  new  business  shows  a  substantial 
increase  over  previous  years,  doubtless  due  to  the 
magnificent  organisation  which  the  company  possesses, 
and  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  company  has  accepted 
at  ordinary  rates,  for  limited  amounts,  people  going  on 
active  service  to  South  Africa.  In  the  Ordinary  branch 
the  premiums  show  a  substantial  increase  over  previous 
years,  a  feature  that  is  equally  characteristic  of  the 
Industrial  department.  In  both  branches  the  funds 
continue  to  grow  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  being  nearly 
three  millions  more  at  the  end  of  1900  than  they  were 
at  the  beginning.  It  must  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find 
lucrative  investments  for  funds  amounting  to  nearly 
thirty- eight  millions,  though  from  the  report  of  the 
meeting  it  appears  that  the  difficulty,  at  any  rate  recently, 
has  been  to  select  among  good  investments,  rather  than 
to  find  them.  This  being  so  it  is  disappointing  to  see 
what  a  low  return  the  company  obtains  upon  its  funds. 
In  the  Ordinary  branch  they  yielded  only  3J  per  cent., 
and  in  the  Industrial  branch  only  3^  per  cent.  A 
margin  of  only  the  quarter  of  1  per  cent,  is  extremely 
small  for  a  company  transacting  Ordinary  business, 
and  universally  reckoned  as  being  of  the  highest  class. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the  Prudential  should 
value  its  Ordinary  liabilities  on  a  more  stringent  basis 
than  the  3  per  cent,  which  it  adopts.  The  bonus  on 
Ordinary  policies  was,  as  for  several  years  past,  a  simple 
reversionary  addition  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  per 
cent,  per  annum.  Considering  the  high  rates  of  premium 
charged  by  the  Prudential  the  results  do  not  compare 
very  favourably  wfith  those  of  some  of  the  best  com¬ 
panies.  The  accounts  are  made  out  in  the  usual  form, 
which  makes  it  somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly 
how  much  the  Ordinary  policy-holders  pay  for  dividends 
to  shareholders.  The  sum  of  ,£61,291  is  transferred 
from  the  Ordinary  to  the  Industrial  branch.  If  this 
represents  the  contribution  of  the  Ordinary  policy¬ 
holders  to  the  dividends  for  proprietors  it  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  deduct  it  from  the  funds  on  the  Income  side 
of  the  Revenue  Account,  instead  of  showing  it  on  the 
Outgo  side  of  the  account,  in  accordance  with  the  form 
prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Valuation  Re¬ 
turns  systematically  mix  up  the  profits  of  the  Ordinary 
and  Industrial  branches  in  a  way  which  would  be  ad¬ 
mirable  were  confusion  desirable  ;  but  those  people 
who  prefer  clear  statements  would  like  to  see  the 
accounts  presented  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 

To  assurers  anxious  to  know  where  to  look  for  some 
of  the  best  results  yielded  by  any  insurance  company  in 
the  world  the  report  of  the  Scottish  Amicable  Life 
Assurance  Society  will  be  exceptionally  interesting. 
The  annual  accounts  show  a  satisfactory  increase  both 
in  funds  and  premium  income. 

The  Society  values  its  liabilities,  and  declares  bonuses, 
every  five  years,  and  the  results  of  these  quinquennial 
investigations  bring  out  very  clearly  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  the  office.  At  present  we  have  only  a 
brief  report  of  the  valuation,  and  must  wait  for  the  full 
returns  before  we  can  do  adequate  justice  to  the  position 
of  the  Society.  The  report  gives,  however,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  features  of  the  investigation.  The  Society  assumes 
that  its  funds  will  earn  interest  at  the  rate  of  2\  per 
cent,  per  annum  ;  but  after  deduction  of  income-tax 
they  yielded  in  1900  as  much  as  ,£3  165.  per  cent.,  or, 
without  deducting  income-tax,  ,£3  19s.  2d.,  thus  show¬ 
ing  a  clear  margin  for  surplus  of  ,£1  6s.  per  cent,  per 
annum  of  the  funds. 

It  is  a  happy  peculiarity  of  life  assurance  that 
the  companies  which,  by  valuing  on  a  stringent 
basis,  provide  the  greatest  security,  also  provide 
the  best  prospects  for  large  bonuses,  and  the  Scottish 
Amicable  illustrates  this  truth  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  The  reserves  it  provides  are  certainly 
unsurpassed  by  those  of  any  other  company,  and 
while  many  other  offices  of  high  standing  are  finding 
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it  necessary  to  reduce  their  rate  of  bonus,  the 
Scottish  Amicable  are  able  to  increase  theirs  .in  very 
substantial  fashion.  In  the  face  of  such  results  it  would 
be  churlish  to  abstain  from  the  expression  of  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  directors  and  the  manager  on  an  accom¬ 
plishment  which  shows  British  life  assurance  at  its  very 
best. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

T.  C.  D.  AND  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  13  March,  1901. 

Sir, — I  feel  sure  you  do  not  mean  to  state  in  your 
columns  what  is  untrue,  but  would,  if  supposed  to  be 
true,  deeply  prejudice  the  minds  of  all  liberal  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom  against  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

I  therefore  beg  of  you  to  receive  and  publish  my  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  staff  of  this  college,  far  from  being  (as 
you  say  in  your  issue  of  9  March)  “opposed  to  the 
higher  education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,”  are 
as  much  in  favour  of  this  as  any  Irishmen  can  be.  We 
are  ready  and  heartily  willing  to  make  every  provision 
for  Roman  Catholic  students  within  our  walls,  and 
to  give  their  parents  or  guardians  every  desirable 
guarantee  that  their  faith  and  morals  are  safe-guarded 
here.  There  is  no  exercise  of  their  religion  from  which 
they  are  debarred  or  discouraged.  Presbyterian  clergy¬ 
men  come  in  and  superintend  the  religious  instruction 
of  Presbyterian  students.  If  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
will  not  do  the  same  for  their  students  (a  great  number 
of  whom  are  on  our  Books)  it  is  not  our  fault  but 
their  own. 

As  a  tutor  who  has  had,  and  now  has,  under  his 
charge  in  Trinity  College  a  considerable  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  students,  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 
protesting,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  College,  but  on 
their  behalf,  against  the  false  and  calumnious  state¬ 
ments  of  public  speakers  from  time  to  time  ;  and  of 
denying  flatly  that  there  is  anything  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Trinity  College  which  could  render  my  Roman 
Catholic  pupils  less  faithful  to  their  creed  than  their 
own  clergymen  would  desire. 

There  is  no  rooted  objection  in  the  minds  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents  against  allowing  their  sons  to  enter 
Trinity  College.  A  distinguished  clergyman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — formerly  the  Head  of  a  well- 
known  college  near  Dublin — informed  me  personally  in 
conversation  that  he  advised  his  clever  boys  to  enter 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  one  of  them  soon  after¬ 
wards  became  my  own  pupil. 

Roman  Catholics  have  often  competed  for  and 
won  our  highest  prizes.  There  are  Roman  Catholic 
undergraduates  with  us  now  who  are  doing  this, 
and  within  the  next  year  or  two  some  of  the  most* 
valuable  distinctions  we  have  to  give  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  won  by  these  students — men  who  have 
already  gained  a  high  reputation  among  us.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  going  on  and  taking 
fellowships.  Two  Roman  Catholics  have  done  this. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  them  also  from  taking 
Holy  Orders,  and,  as  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  from 
becoming  members  of  the  governing  body  of  this 
college.  If  the  Protestants  here  were  so  bigoted  as  to 
wince  at  this,  they  should  be  silent,  being  utterly 
powerless  to  prevent  it.  Roman  Catholic  boys  are  as 
popular,  as  clever,  and  (in  proportion  to  their  numbers) 
as  successful  here  as  Protestants.  It  rests  with  them¬ 
selves  solely  to  capture  the  government  of  the  place  on 
behalf  of  their  Church.  The  college  is  (in  Mr.  A. 
Balfour’s  phrase)  open  to  capture  at  their  hands  under 
Fawcett’s  Act  of  Parliament.  If  they  had  set  them¬ 
selves  to  capture  it  when  that  Act  was  passed,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Fellows  (who  proceed  to 
the  board  by  seniority)  might  now  be  Roman  Catholics. 
It  is  untrue  to  state  that  the  disposition  of  the  college 
staff  is  opposed  to  the  higher  education  of  Roman 
Catholics  ;  but  if  it  were  true,  that  disposition  would 
be  utterly  helpless  to  prevent  the  onward  march  of 
Roman  Catholic  students  into  every  position  of  power 
and  emolument  which  Trinity  College  possesses. 

But  we  are  strenuously  opposed  to  those  who  by 
-deliberate  misrepresentations  here  and  in  England  have 


long  been  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  public  of  our 
illiberality,  and,  by  defaming  our  ancient  University,  to 
demonstrate  the  moral  claim  of  Roman  Catholics  to  a 
separate  tutorial  university  in  Ireland.  It  is  time  to 
protest  against  the  calumnies  by  which  this  claim  has 
been  persistently  supported.  The  character  of  Trinity 
College  is  in  our  keeping,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  vindi¬ 
cate  it. 

How  indignant,  think  you,  must  a  college  tutor  here 
feel  when  he  reads  in  a  Dublin  morning  paper  (as  I  have 
often  read  within  the  last  year  or  two)  speeches  de¬ 
livered  by  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  declaring  that 
“  no  Roman  Catholics  could  conscientiously  send  their 
sons  to  Trinity  College,”  and  knows,  while  he  reads, 
that  the  speakers  are  themselves  graduates  of  Trinity 
College,  and  that  some  of  them  have  sons  now  on  its 
Books  as  undergraduates  ?  The  son  of  a  speaker  who 
used  such  words  was  my  own  college  pupil  up  to  last  June. 

Calumnies  of  this  sort  have,  owing  to  our  con¬ 
ventional  notions  of  dignity,  been  too  long  suffered 
to  pass  uncontradicted.  But  now — when  the  harvest 
thus  sown  is  thought  to  be  ripe  and  is  expected  to 
bear  fruit  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  separate 
tutorial  university  for  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  to 
supplant  ours,  and  to  pursue,  in  competing  against  us, 
the  same  high-minded  methods  as  were  employed  for 
its  own  foundation — the  time  has  come  when  silence 
would  be  no  longer  dignified.  Those  who  thoroughly 
know  the  facts  should,  in  duty  to  themselves  and  to 
the  public,  state  them  plainly  and  fully.  If  this  be  not 
done,  a  great  injustice  is  likely  to  be  inflicted  not  only 
upon  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  upon  the  British 
taxpayers  who  will  be  called  upon  to  endow  a  new  and 
needless  university.  So  much  for  the  general  aspect  of 
the  case.  If  further  particulars  are  required  they  will 
be  forthcoming  in  due  time.  (Signed), 

Fellow  and  Tutor. 

(We  should  indeed  be  sorry  in  any  way  to  misrepresent 
Trinity  College  Dublin.  But  our  correspondent’s 
remarks  hardly  seem  to  us  to  go  to  the  issue.  Can 
he  doubt  that,  if  a  university  were  established  on 
denominational  lines  such  as  the  bulk  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  would  accept,  a  large  number  of  them 
would  receive  a  university  training,  who  now  do  not  ? 
If  that  is  so,  it  surely  follows  that  they  who  are 
opposed  to  the  foundation  of  such  a  university  are 
thus  far  opposed  to  the  higher  education  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland.  That  is  what  we  said.  The  grant¬ 
ing  of  religious  facilities  to  Roman  Catholics  does  not 
meet  the  situation.  We  did  not  and  we  do  not  question 
the  openness  of  the  Trinity  door.  But  this  very  attitude 
of  virtuous  broadmindedness,  which  Trinity  College  not 
unjustly  takes  up  in  dwelling  on  its  welcome  to  Roman 
Catholics,  touches  the  weak  point  in  its  own  position. 
It  is  just  because  Roman  Catholics  have  to  go  there  as 
a  kind  of  welcome  guest  rather  than  as  rightful  owners 
that  they  are  not  satisfied.  Neither  should  we  be  in 
their  place.  No  one  likes  to  receive  as  a  favour  what 
he  is  entitled  to  as  a  right.  Should  we  in  England, 
where  Protestants  prevail  in  numbers,  be  satisfied  with 
a  national  university  which  by  its  tradition,  by  reputa¬ 
tion,  by  its  college  services,  by  the  Church  of  its 
authorities,  was  Roman  ?  It  is  to  be  feared  we  should 
not  be  grateful  for  any  generosity  in  the  way  of 
Protestant  facilities.  We  regret  that  our  correspondent 
should  even  have  alluded  to  the  proposed  new  university 
as  supplanting  or  competing  with  T.C.D.  It  suggests 
a  less  pleasant  motive  for  opposition  than  his  sense  of 
the  catholicity  of  Trinity.  —  Ed.  S.  R.] 


“STARLING  SHOOTS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Westow  Vicarage,  Kirkham  Abbey,  York, 

18  March,  1901. 

Sir, — Mr.  Walsh  has  struck  the  right  keynote  by  his 
letter  in  your  issue  of  the  9th  inst.  :  starling  shooting 
is  not  sport,  but  sheer  wanton  destruction  of  life  for 
the  sake  of  gambling  and  drinking. 

Farmers  now  recognise  that  the  starling  is  an  in¬ 
valuable  insecticide  :  while  we  who  live  in  country 
houses  look  forward  every  year  with  pleasure  to  hear¬ 
ing  the  incessant  chatter  of  the  young  starlings  that 
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are  reared,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  “  odd-man,”  in 
the  case-heads  of  the  fall  pipes,  and  to  observing  the 
perky,  energetic,  and  determined  manner  with  which 
the  parent  birds  forage  for  food. 

When  we  read  in  the  papers  of  pigeon  shooting, 
starling  shooting,  “angling”  for  song-birds,  consump¬ 
tion  of  larks  for  food,  the  wholesale  killing  of  birds  for 
their  plumage,  tame  deer  hunting,  and  rabbit-coursing, 
we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  imperative 
need  of  greater  efforts  being  made  everywhere  to  raise 
man  to  a  higher  conception  of  his  duty  to  every  living 
creature. — I  am,  yours  obediently, 

John  G.  Middleton, 

Asst.  Sec.,  Church  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Kindness  to  Animals. 


THE  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Club,  Bournemouth,  19  March. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  point  out  that  the  very 
strong  criticisms  passed  from  the  humanitarian  stand¬ 
point  by  your  contributor  on  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
cannot  have  found  their  text,  as  would  seem  to  be 
implied,  in  my  little  book,  in  which  I  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed  admiration  of  the  keepers  and  praise  of  the 
system  generally. 

Without  taking  up  your  space  with  grievances  of  a 
purely  personal  nature,  I  have  such  very  good  reason, 
Sir,  for  desiring  that  no  one  shall  have  the  chance  of 
misrepresenting  what  I  said  in  that  very  small  and  un¬ 
pretentious  guide,  that  I  feel  sure  that  neither  you  nor 
the  framer  of  what  was  certainly  an  able,  if  somewhat 
harsh,  indictment  will  disapprove  this  disclaimer. 

Yours,  faithfully,  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

[We  could  hardly  disapprove  of  Mr.  Aflalo’s  dis¬ 
claimer,  seeing  that  it  does  not  in  any  way  concern  us. 
We  used  the  “  very  small  and  unpretentious  guide  ” 
merely  as  a  peg. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


GLASGOW  AND  SANITATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Edgbaston. 

Sir, — The  epidemic  of  small-pox  in  Glasgow  is  attain¬ 
ing  such  large  proportions,  and  is  spreading  so  fast  in 
surrounding  communities,  that  it  bids  fair  to  become  a 
national  anxiety.  Unless  the  right  manner  of  dealing 
with  it  be  soon  adopted,  it  may  wreck  the  coming 
Exhibition  next  autumn,  while,  if  it  continues  to  infect 
the  south  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  stamp 
out.  On  reading  the  comments  in  the  local  press  from 
day  to  day,  it  is  obvious  that  sanitation  has  been  much 
neglected  in  the  city.  One  reads  of  houses  in  which  as 
many  as  seventeen  papers  have  been  put  over  one 
another  on  the  walls.  Whitewash  has  been  applied  on 
uncleansed  walls  of  closes.  Common  stairs  in  tene¬ 
ment  houses  have  been  left  in  a  filthy  condition. 
A  family'  found  in  contact  with  an  infected  person 
has  been  turned  into  the  streets  to  wander  among 
the  inhabitants.  Officials  employed  about  the  sick 
have  been  found  to  use  public  conveyances.  Isola¬ 
tion  has  been  so  neglected,  that  fever  patients  in 
the  Belvedere  Hospital  itself  have  been  infected,  and 
developed  small-pox.  The  general  condition  of  the 
people  is  so  bad,  that  the  death-rate  is  27  per  1,000. 
The  Lord  Provost  has,  at  a  Council  meeting,  em¬ 
phasised  the  great  importance  of  cleanliness  in  com¬ 
bating  the  present  disease.  It  appears  further  that 
small  pox  has  been  for  years  present  in  the  city.  In 
the  ten  years  1889  98,  no  less  than  797  cases  with  62 
deaths  have  occurred.  Vaccination  and  re-vaccination 
had,  according  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Russell,  been  carried  out 
“to  an  extent  unparalleled  in  any  other  locality,”  in 
1895.  During  the  last  few  weeks  300,000  persons  have 
been  re- vaccinated,  at  a  cost  of  ^22,500.  The  only 
result  is,  to  make  the  disease  break  out  with  greater 
virulence,  so  that  the  daily'  bulletins,  which  had  been 
discontinued,  have  had  to  be  resumed.  Some  1,200 
cases  and  150  deaths  have  occurred,  and  the  disease 
breaks  out  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  Clyde  is  a  by¬ 
word  for  pollution.  Councillor  Biggs,  of  Leicester, 
has  been  lecturing  at  Glasgow,  on  the  successful 
method  adopted  in  the  former  town  for  stamping  out 


small-pox,  which  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the 
death-rate  there  from  27  to  17  per  1,000.  In  the 
interests  of  the  whole  nation  Government  should  see 
that  the  Leicester  method  of  sanitation  and  voluntary 
isolation  supersedes  the  methods  which  have  so  de¬ 
plorably  failed  in  Glasgow. — I  am,  &c.  A.  Phelps. 

ANGLING  FOR  SONG  BIRDS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Clandale,  Craigmore,  Isle  of  Bute,  Scotland. 

Sir, — Some  weeks  ago  you  permitted  me  to  make 
known  to  your  readers  the  particular  form  of  cruelty 
indicated  in  the  superscription  of  this  letter.  I  felt 
sure  that  the  facts  were  not  generally  known,  and  that 
a  statement  in  your  vigorous  Review  would  initiate 
what,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  a  universal  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  practice.  After  reading  the  many  letters 
and  editorial  comments  on  the  subject  of  my  letter, 
both  in  the  Saturday  Review  and  in  the  South  of 
England  press,  I  infer  that  my  intention  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  being  justified.  I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  those 
who  believe  that  we,  as  a  humane  people,  are  retro¬ 
grade  (Mr.  Boulton’s  “  The  Amusements  of  Old 
London,”  which  you  have  just  reviewed,  would 
enlighten  me  if  I  did),  and  it  is  most  gratify  ing  to  note 
that  in  all  the  opinions  publicly  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  “  Angling  for  Song-birds  ” — with  one  extra¬ 
ordinary  exception — the  practice  has  been  heartily  con¬ 
demned. 

It  would  be  a  fatuous  discussion  of  an  evil,  however, 
if  we  did  not  hope  to  find  in  the  course  of  controversy', 
some  suggestion  of  remedy.  A  leaderette  in  the 
“Yorkshire  Post”  suggests  that  “under  a  better 
system  of  rural  education  such  practices  might  tend  to 
disappear,”  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  necessity 
for  some  such  reform.  But  I  think  “A  County 
Magistrate”  writing  in  the  same  paper,  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  when  he  says  :  “  Notwithstanding 
the  possible  adoption  of  such  a  highly  desirable  system, 
an  amendment  of  the  existing  law  is  surely  needed  ; 
and  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  why  it  should  not 
be  so  framed  as  to  afford  protection  against  cruelty  to 
all  animals  without  unduly  interfering  with  recognised 
and  legitimate  field  sports,  the  apprehension  of  which 
interference  has  probably  been  the  principal  cause  of 
the  limitation  of  the  Act,  as  it  now  stands,  to  ‘  domestic 
animals.’  ” 

In  this  connexion  I  may  mention  that  as  a  result  of 
this  controversy,  Mr.  Alexander  Cross,  M.P.  asked  the 
Home  Secretary  in  the  House  on  22  February,  whether 
he  could  prevent  angling  for  song-birds.  Mr.  Ritchie 
expressed  himself  as  favourably  disposed  to  consider 
the  matter,  but  feared  he  had  no  power  to  prevent  the 
practice.  In  fact,  as  the  law  now  stands  the  man  of 
*  depraved  tastes  may  (provided  that  he  observes  the 
close  season)  subject  any  of  our  wild  animals  to  what¬ 
ever  form  of  torture  pleases  him  best  ;  but  he  must  not 
kick  his  dog,  or  worry  his  cat.  Here  in  Scotland  we 
have  a  “  sport  ”  which  increases  in  popularity  among 
the  mining  class,  and  against  which  the  S.P. C.A.  can 
do  nothing  under  existing  laws.  It  is  called  “rabbit¬ 
coursing  ”  but  I  have  another  name  for  it  which  I  need 
not  set  down  here.  The  animals  are  brought  long 
distances  in  hampers  and  when  let  out  are  so  dazed 
that  they  seldom  get  beyond  a  few  yards  before  they' 
are  torn  to  pieces  by  the  dogs. 

Obviously  the  most  effective  way  to  prevent  such 
cruelties  as  “  angling  for  song-birds  ”  “  starling  shoots  ” 
and  “  rabbit-coursing,”  is  to  extend  to  our  wild 
creatures  the  protection  afforded  to  our  domesticated 
animals.  Mr.  Cross  has  made  a  good  beginning. 
Let  every  constituency  insist  on  its  particular  M.P. 
doing  something  in  the  matter,  and  when  the  required 
Actor  amendment  is  carried  through,  the  R.S.P.  C.A. 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

I  fear,  Sir,  I  have  already  trespassed  too  far  into 
y'our  patience,  but  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  take 
exception  to  a  statement  made  by  one  of  your  corre¬ 
spondents,  to  the  effect  that  “the  clergy  are  often  the 
most  indifferent  to  animal  suffering,  &c.”  My  own 
experience  makes  me  think  that  “  A  Lover  of  Animals  ” 
has  no  warrant  for  such  an  assertion.  Before  his  letter 
appeared  The  Church  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
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Kindness  to  Animals  were  vigorously  investigating  the 
subject  of  bird-angling,  and  using  all  their  influence  to 
discourage  the  practice. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Edward  Kerr- Lawson. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  COURT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

35  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  12  March,  1901. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Fry  Commission, 
I  cannot  allow  the  views  of  my  colleague,  Mr.  Gordon, 
to  go  unchallenged,  without  showing  the  unfairness  of 
his  well-meant  proposal.  He  has  forgotten  that  our 
unanimous  report  pointed  out  that  the  great  defect  in 
the  administration  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  that 
the  head  commissioners  never  sat  as  a  court  of  first 
instance,  as  the  Act  prescribed,  so  as  to  lay  down 
general  principles  of  valuation  and  law  combined  for 
the  guidance  of  the  assistant  commissioners  to  whom 
they  were  “  to  delegate  such  of  their  powers  as  they 
might  think  expedient.”  This  fundamental  defect  was 
followed  up  by  the  different  Governments  of  the  day 
appointing  assistant  commissioners,  without  any  train¬ 
ing  or  examination  as  to  their  qualifications,  to  oblige 
their  political  friends  or  supporters.  These  commis¬ 
sioners  were  almost  all  tenant  farmers,  with  a  few  bank¬ 
rupt  landlords  thrown  in  to  make  the  list  look  respec¬ 
table,  and  thus  it  has  happened  that  the  entire  property 
of  the  landlords  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  class 
whose  personal  interests  are  necessarily,  and  without 
any  charge  of  dishonesty,  entirely  hostile  to  impartiality. 
Mr.  Gordon’s  experience  of  fixing  rents  for  crofter 
holdings  does  not  in  the  least  bear  on  the  Irish 
problem,  for  there  is  no  analogy  in  the  cases.  Large 
farmers  like  Mr.  Gordon  can  he  impartial  between 
landlords  and  crofters  (though  some  landlords  over  there 
don’t  quite  think  so),  they  have  no  personal  interest  to 
be  affected  by  the  crofter  legislation.  But  would 
Mr.  Goidon  think  it  a  fair  solution  of  the  Scotch 
problem  to  select  nine-tenths  of  the  valuators  from 
among  the  crofters,  and  let  them  fix  their  landlords’ 
rents  ?  A  case  in  Ireland  analogous  to  the  mode  in 
which  crofters’  rents  are  actually  fixed  in  Scotland 
would  be  to  send  large  farmers  from  Ulster  to 
fix  the  rents  or  arrange  the  holdings  of  tenants 
in  the  congested  districts  of  the  south  and  west 
of  Ireland.  No  other  arrangement  would  be  analogous. 
After  all,  the  number  of  appeals,  or  rather  rehearings, 
which  take  place  in  Ireland  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  Mr. 
Gordon  naturally  thinks  from  the  returns.  One  test 
case  often  settles  from  twenty  to  fifty  others,  which 
being-  on  the  list  are  counted  as  appeals,  and  long 
lists  are  in  this  way  rapidly  got  through.  Severe 
as  the  results  have  been  to  landlords,  if  there  were 
no  check  anywhere  on  the  assistant  commissioners', 
matters  might  be  ten  times  worse.  The  only  way  that 
would  seem  to  be  open  to  stop  this  whole  worrying 
system  and  put  an  end  to  litigation  for  the  future  is  to 
have  an  automatic  system,  by  which  rents  now  fixed 
shall  not  be  liable  to  the  same  process  again,  but  shall 
be  fixed  in  future  at  proper  intervals  by  the  variation  of 
prices  in  the  chief  marketable  products  of  each  district, 
the  registration  of  such  prices  to  be  in  the  hands  of  proper 
ofncials.  In  the  temporary  abatements  of  rent  which 
took  place  for  three  years  under  the  Act  of  1887,  the 
percentages  were  announced  for  each  Poor  Law  Union, 
as  the  results  of  actual  market  prices  at  well-known 
centres,  and  the  reductions  were  automatic  and  worked 
smoothly.  Prices  in  Ireland  have  now  about  touched 
bottom,  so  that  there  should  be  no  serious  changes  of 
tents  in  the  future,  but  if  with  every  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  new  valuators  are  to  be  poured  over  the  country, 
with  a  “carte  blanche”  to  play  “ducks  and  drakes” 
with  rents,  even  on  only  the  370,000  holdings  which 
Mr.  Gordon  would  allow  them  to  deal  with,  without 
at  least  the  check,  which  the  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  a  superior  Court  provides,  the  man  into  whom  the 
seven  devils  got  back,  so  that  “  his  last  state  was  worse 
than  his  first,  would  be  in  a  sort  of  paradise  compared 
with  the  then  position  of  Irish  landlords,  bad  enough 
as  their  case  is  at  present.— Yours  faithfully, 

Anthony  Traill, 

Senior  Fellow,  T.C.D. 


REVIEWS. 

BULK  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

“  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Phillips  Brooks.”  By 
Alexander  Alien.  2  vols.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1 90 1 .  305".  net. 

OU  might  as  well  complain  of  the  East  wind,  Lord 
Salisbury  once  said,  as  of  megalomania  in  a 
County  Council  ;  but  had  the  Premier  been  a  reviewer 
truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  biographical  literature 
he  would  have  substituted  with  even  greater  force 
“  the  modern  biographer”  for  the  term  County  Council 
in  his  epigram.  Is  it  not  time,  however,  that  not  merely 
reviewers,  but  all  who  have  the  future  of  the  art  of 
biography  at  heart  should  make  a  sincere  and  uncom¬ 
promising  stand  against  the  creeping  paralysis  to  which 
an  unholy  conspiracy  of  publishers,  writers  and  friends 
of  the  distinguished  dead,  out  of  a  wanton  megalo¬ 
mania,  are  deliberate!)7  reducing  all  Lives  and  Letters? 
We  have,  let  it  be  said  at  once,  no  particular  grudge 
against  those  responsible  for  the  work  now  before  us  ; 
but  certainly  no  more  flagrant  example  of  what  a 
biography  should  not  be  could  be  cited  than  this  hand¬ 
some  Life  of  Phillips  Brooks,  whose  printing  and 
illustrations  do  so  much  credit  to  the  publishers,  and 
whose  literary  contents  are  so  painful  a  comment  on  the- 
excesses  committed  in  the  name  of  biography.  Phillips 
Brooks  was  without  question  a  great  American  divine* 
a  noble  character,  a  remarkable  intellect,  a  friend  who 
honoured  and  was  honoured  with  the  affection  and 
esteem  of  many  rare  spirits  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  as  a  man  and  a  thinker  he  played  a  memor¬ 
able  part  in  the  political,  spiritual  and  social  history 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  writer  he  had  a  deservedly 
wide  public  in  two  nations,  and  he  was  a  preacher  of  such 
eloquence  and  power  that  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
effect  of  his  sermons  both  at  Boston  and  Westminster 
Abbey  he  must  be  ranked  among  the  half-dozen  great 
EngILh-speaking  preachers  of  the  last  century.  We 
approached  his  Life  accordingly  with  the  greatest 
eagerness,  and  we  speedily  put  it  down  with  the 
bitterest  disappointment.  Professor  Allen’s  wrork  in¬ 
deed  “filled  us  with  an  astonishment  similar  to  that 
which  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  felt  when  he  first  landed 
in  Brobdingnag,  when  he  saw  thimbles  as  large  as 
buckets,  and  wrens  of  the  bulk  of  turkeys.  This 
stupendous  mass  of  paper,”  to  continue  the  famous 
quotation  (which  Professor  Allen  in  happy  memory  of 
the  woman  and  her  notoriously  inconvenient  little  one 
modestly  calls  a  memoir !)  consists  of  two  volumes 
whose  pages  measure  9  by  5^  inches,  each  containing 
at  their  best  38  lines  of  large  print,  at  their  worst 
44  lines  of  small  print,  with  an  average  of  at  least 
500  words  a  page;  and  of  such  pages  there  are  650 
in  volume  I.  and  956  in  volume  II.,  giving  a  total 
i,6<  6,  exclusive  of  an  elaborate  preface. 

Now  we  do  not  dispute  for  a  moment  that  the  world 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  had  every  right  to  a  Life 
of  Phillips  Brooks  :  we  fully  concede  that  Americans 
desire,  and  may  reasonably  indulge  their  desire,  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  a  more  exacting  thoroughness 
than  readers  in  Great  Britain  as  to  the  details  of  their 
important  countryman’s  career  ;  we  admit  with  shame 
that  in  Great  Britain  the  sins  of  ecclesiastical  bio¬ 
graphers  in  particular  in  prolixity  and  intolerable 
diffuseness  are  as  red  as  scarlet ;  but  we  do  maintain 
that  the  carnage  of  an  Attila,  a  Timour  or  a  Napoleon 
furnishes  neither  logic  nor  excuse  to  those  who  would 
imitate  them,  and  we  wholly  deny  that  America  has 
any  divine  right  to  extend  its  capacity  for  breaking 
records  in  mere  bigness  of  population,  cities,  trusts, 
“combines,”  newspapers  and  millionaires  into  the 
sacred  preserves  of  literature.  And  we  do  ask 
Professor  Allen  in  all  seriousness  whether  biography  on 
this  scale  is  calculated  to  attain  any  end,  rational  or 
irrational,  beyond  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  viewing 
gigantic  bulk  and  a  hideous  waste  of  effort?  Can  it 
be  contended  for  a  moment  that  an  intelligent  public 
with  a  limited  leisure  for  reading  will  take  the  trouble 
to  master,  much  less  enjoy,  these  sixteen  hundred 
pages  ?  Why,  a  thirsty  man  might  as  profitably  and 
hopefully  set  himself  in  a  lifetime  of  sixty  years  to  lap 
up  the  Falls  of  Niagara  with  a  half-pint  tumbler  and  a 
drinking  day  of  four  hours.  And  if  it  is  certain  that 
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readers  will  not  master  sixteen  hundred  and  six  pages 
why  then  produce  them  ?  Biographies  surely  exist  for 
those  who  read  ;  and  to  write  pages  which  no  one  will 
read  save  under  the  threat  of  the  sjambok  is  an  insult 
alike  to  publisher  and  public.  It  is  also  grossly  unfair 
to  the  author  and  to  the  dead. 

Professor  Allen  unquestionably  has  been  guilty  of 
violating  the  elementary  principles  which  govern  the 
art  of  Biography.  Macaulay’s  schoolboy  could  tell  him 
that  the  biography  of  a  little  man  will  necessarily  be  a 
little  book,  that  of  a  big  man  a  big  book  ;  but,  and 
this  is  the  crying  sin  of  the  modern  biographer  falsely 
so  called,  bigness  and  littleness  in  literature  are  not  to 
be  judged  by  the  quantity  of  detail  nor  the  number 
of  pages  covered  with  writing.  You  can  no  more  write 
a  truly  great  life  of  a  great  man  by  merely  filling 
two  volumes  than  you  can  produce  a  truly  great 
funeral  symphony  by  employing  an  orchestra  of  two 
thousand  performers,  or  a  truly  great  portrait  by 
painting  your  subject  on  the  scale  of  the  square  mile. 
Professor  Allen  had  a  big  subject  and  he  has  given  us 
simply  a  spatially  big  biography,  but  one  in  which  we 
defy  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  Phillips  Brooks  to 
recognise  or  understand  the  real  greatness  of  the  man. 
For  the  author’s  industry,  toil,  self-denial  and  con¬ 
scientiousness  we  have  a  sincere  and  pained  admiration  ; 
for  his  literary  power  a  wholesome  respect,  since  we  are 
of  the  elect  who  have  waded  through  nine-tenths  of 
what  he  has  chosen  to  set  down,  but  this  terrible  jungle 
of  tediously  detailed  record,  of  letters  piled  upon  letters, 
of  repetition  and  prolix  explanations  and  analysis,  this 
hopeless  confusion  of  the  essential  and  the  important 
with  the  irrelevant,  the  trivial  and  the  unnecessary,  is 
no  more  a  biography  of  a  great  preacher  and  a  noble 
character  than  the  file  of  “  The  Times  ”  from  1  January, 
1800,  to  31  December,  1899,  is  a  history  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  we  repeat  unfair  to  Professor 
Allen,  to  Phillips  Brooks,  and  cruellest  of  all,  it  is  the 
worst  of  satires  on  the  noble  art  of  Biography.  Were 
we  allowed  the  proportions  of  the  book  in  question  we 
could  prove  this  seemingly  harsh  verdict  up  to  the  hilt. 
But  one  example  will  suffice.  It  is  almost  incredible, 
but  it  is  true,  that  Professor  Allen  takes  329  pages  to 
describe  the  first  twenty-three  years  of  Phillips  Brooks’ 
life,  eight  years  of  which  were  presumably  passed  in 
the  nursery,  and  at  least  fifty  pages  of  which  consist  of 
transcriptions  wholesale  from  authors  such  as  Bacon, 
Ruskin  and  Goethe  which  found  their  way  into  a  young 
man’s  journal  and  thence  are  dug  out  and  flung  at  the 
reader  with  elaborate  comments  on  the  part  of  the 
biographer,  as  if  Ruskin,  Goethe,  Bacon  and  others 
whose  books  with  good  reason  profoundly  influenced  a 
young  spirit  of  high  tendencies  did  not  exist  in  any 
other  accessible  form  !  Further  whole  pages  of  small 
print  are  filled  with  stuff  of  which  we  quote  one  extract 
and  it  will  be  enough  : 

“  It  is  a  bleak,  chilly  windy  night ;  we  have  been 
seeing  snow  again  this  afternoon  with  hail  and  sleet.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  we  were  done  with  this  sort  of  thing 
for  this  winter.  .  .  .  Have  you  seen  how  the  Virginian 
papers  are  owning  up  to  its  decay  and  deadness,  and 
trying  to  patch  up  all  kinds  of  excuses  and  remedies  for 
it?  What  a  gay  life  you  seem  to  be  living!  How 

came  you  to  be  invited  to - ?  Wasn’t  I  invited? 

How  was  the  spread  ?  I  was  very  glad  to  see  George’s 
letter.  Just  to  dream  of  forty-two  barrels  of  maple  sap 
in  a  week  !  How  it  goes  to  the  heart !  Why,  I  have 
my  doubts  whether  the  whole  annual  produce  of  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  could  fill  anything  like  that  number 
of  barrels,  including  all  branches  of  agriculture  from 
turnips  down  to  darkies  ...  So  you  are  still  doing 
the  gentleman.  It  rather  drags— doesn’t  it  ?  .  .  .” 

Indeed  it  does,  and  the  surprising  thing  is  that  Pro¬ 
fessor  Allen  in  some  mysterious  way  seems  to  regard 
letters  of  this  sort  producible  by  the  thousand  from 
every  mother’s  cabinet  as  illuminating  search  lights  on 
the  abysmal  depths  of  “  inward  development.”  And 
he  continues  this  remorseless  method  of  laborious  and 
crudely  realistic  photography  throughout  1,606  pages 
with  the  deplorable  result  that  in  the  great  crises  of 
Phillips  Brooks’  remarkable  career,  in  the  really  im¬ 
portant  things  which  he  said  and  did  we  have  been  so 
stupefied,  drenched  and  bewildered  by  the  futile  and  the 
irrelevant  that  the  reader  is  incapable  of  framing  any 


correct  picture  of  what  a  great  preacher,  a  fine  thinker, 
a  noble  character  really  was. 

Nay  more,  what  is  true  of  these  369  pages  is  still 
more  true  of  the  thirteen  hundred  which  follow.  The 
method  which  requires  everything  that  Phillips  Brooks 
said  or  did,  whereof  a  written  record  can  be  unearthed 
from  encyclopaedic  archives  or  dragged  from  friends 
alive  or  dead,  to  find  a  place  in  his  Memoir  whether 
truth  or  art  or  literature  or  the  public  need  it  or  should 
be  allowed  to  need  it,  naturally  expands  in  an  appal¬ 
ling  geometrical  progression.  As  the  records  grow  and 
Phillips  Brooks  grows  so  do  Professor  Allen’s  pages  swell 
and  swell.  The  journals,  the  sermons,  the  post-bag 
are  gutted  with  a  growing  conscientiousness,  and  when 
these  fail  (which  they  seldom  do)  a  chapter  can  always 
be  vamped  together  from  diaries  of  travel  and  the 
guide  book,  the  commonplace  memoranda  and  library 
of  an  earnest  student,  and  the  never-ending  reminis¬ 
cences  of  any  member  of  a  vast  congregation  who 
desires  the  cheap  immortality  of  print.  And,  when  even 
these  give  out,  visits  to  England  open  up  an  inexhaustible 
Eldorado  of  “copy”  in  the  way  of  engagements  and 
invitations  to  dinner,  with  lists  as  interminable  as  the 
host  of  Xerxes  and  as  easily  manoeuvrable  into 
solid  blocks  of  print  as  the  handful  of  Leonidas’  Three 
Hundred.  “  I  have  been  reading  a  new  book,”  notes 
Phillips  Brooks,  with  a  groan  in  1872,  “  which  is  a  rare 
thing  with  me.”  How  much  rarer  it  would  have  been 
had  he  been  condemned  to  plough  the  arid  wastes  of  his 
own  Life  and  Letters,  but  happily  he  was  spared, 
though  we  are  not !  And  yet  just  above  he  has  scribbled 
the  delightful  comment  :  “  I  get  so  tired  of  talking  with 
tongue  and  pen  that  I  don’t  feel  equal  to  hearing  myself 
in  one  unnecessary  word.”  Nor  do  we,  but  Professor 
Allen  with  sacred  simplicity  duly  copies  the  whole  pas¬ 
sage  and  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing.  If  we,  who  are 
forced  to  be  drowned  in  whole  acres  of  “unnecessary 
words,”  could  only  ffave  heard  Phillips  Brooks  speaking 
three  very  necessary  words  to  his  biographer  such  as 
he  said  to  the  wearisome  admirer  who  always  praised 
his  sermons:  “Young  man,  if  you  say  that  again  I’ll 
slap  your  face  ”  (ii.  769)  !  How  many  slapped  faces 
would  have  resulted  from  these  ponderous  tomes  we 
shudder  to  think  ;  but  in  a  second  edition  Professor 
Allen  will  no  doubt  calculate.  It  will  enable  him  to 
add  at  least  one  chapter  and  possibly  an  appendix. 

And  the  pity  is  that  in  these  two  volumes  the 
materials  for  the  true  biography  are  all  here.  Tons  of 
the  purest  gold  lie  neglected,  trampled  upon,  despised, 
buried  beneath  whole  cycles  of  whirlwinds  of  blinding 
sand  in  this  vast  Sahara  miscalled  a  Life  and  Letters. 
Some  day  that  true  biography  will  be  given  to  a  grate¬ 
ful  world,  and  we  hope  Professor  Allen  will  be  the 
author.  No  one  is  better  qualified,  and  if  he  will  only 
bid  defiance  to  the  paltry  idols  of  the  market  place  and 
the  mistaken  verbosity  of  his  friends,  if  he  will  leave 
scavenging  in  the  dustbins  of  the  past  to  the  journalist 
and  the  paragraph  maker,  we  shall  be  the  first  to  con¬ 
gratulate  him  and  to  thank  him.  We  pray  him  to 
remember  above  all  that  he  owes  the  amende  honorable 
to  Phillips  Brooks  himself. 


TUSCAN  SKETCHES. 

“  In  Tuscany  :  Tuscan  Towns,  Tuscan  Types,  and  the 
Tuscan  Tongue.”  By  Montgomery  Carmichael. 
London  :  John  Murray.  1901.  gs. 

R.  CARMICHAEL,  who  is  British  Vice-Consul 
for  West  Tuscany,  has  written  a  book  which 
could  only  have  been  written  by  one  who  knows  and 
loves  the  people  he  has  lived  amongst.  It  is  a  plain, 
unambitious  book,  written  in  a  gossipy  style,  and  with 
perhaps  a  certain  too  amiable,  or  too  uncritical,  aban¬ 
donment  to  sentiment.  The  section  called  “Tuscan 
Types  ”  is  the  least  valuable  part  of  what  is  really  a 
valuable  book;  for  it  is  just  here  that  Mr.  Carmichael 
is  most  at  the  mercy  of  his  feelings.  Where  he  is  at  his 
best  is  in  his  accounts  of  places  which  few  people  visit, 
or  of  things  which  few  people  see.  Turn  to  the  account 
of  Pisa  in  Baedeker,  and  you  will  not  find  so  much  as  a 
mention  of  “the  chief  miracle  picture  of  the  Commune 
and  City  of  Pisa,”  Santa  Maria  sotto  gli  Organi,  a 
curious  relic  to  which  Mr.  Carmichael  devotes  six 
pages,  full  of  a  kind  of  folk-interest.  Not  less  detailed 
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•and  instructive  are  his  notes  on  the  famous  camels  of 
the  Cascine  di  San  Rossore,  which  are  also  unmentioned 
by  Baedeker.  He  tells  you  about  Volterra,  and  it  is 
not  a  passing  stranger  who  recounts  his  impressions  of 
that  city  of  alabaster,  but  one  who  knows  how  the  caves 
are  worked,  and  how  the  carving  is  done.  There  is 
much  in  the  book  about  monasteries,  La  Verna, 
Camaldoli,  and  others,  and  here  Mr.  Carmichael  is  on 
his  favourite  ground.  “  I  have  made  no  secret  in  this 
book,”  he  tells  us,  “  of  my  liking  for  religions  and 
religious  orders.  I  recommend  every  traveller,  for 
his  good,  to  cultivate  a  similar  partiality,  and 
to  make  for  the  nearest  convent,  however  remote 
the  spot,  however  inaccessible  the  conventual  build¬ 
ing.  In  a  convent  he  is  sure  to  learn  the 
local  traditions,  to  improve  his  history,  and  to  see 
interesting  and  curious  things.  And  in  a  convent 
•he  is  also  sure  of  a  cheerful  welcome,  kindly  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  the  best  hospitality  that  the  place  can 
afford.”  He  is  a  Catholic,  and  a  Catholic  has  better 
opportunities  than  a  Protestant  for  making  the  most, 
not  only  of  conventual  entertainment,  but  of  Italy 
generally.  There  are  moments  when  it  is  difficult  not 
to  smile  at  some  pious  nai'vetd,  as  when,  speaking  of 
the  “  Volto  Santo”  of  Lucca  (the  miraculous  crucifix 
supposed  to  have  been  carved  in  Ramah  by  Nicodemus, 
and  finished  by  an  angel)  he  says  :  “  All  our  interest  in 
scientific  methods  of  criticism  fades  in  the  presence  of 
a  face  that  is  so  little  terrestrial  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  mind  of  man  can  have  imagined, 
•or  the  hand  of  man  have  fashioned  it.”  But 
after  all,  this  attitude  of  mind,  if  it  can  once  be 
sincerely  acquired  (and  nothing  is  more  evident  than 
Mr.  Carmichael’s  entire  sincerity)  is  an  excellent 
attitude  of  mind  to  adopt  on  one’s  Italian  travels.  In 
Italy  “  scientific  methods  of  criticism  ”  are  apt  to 
destroy  charm  without  leaving  anything  in  its  place, 
and  it  is  for  its  charm  that  we  go  'to  Italy.  Mr.  Car¬ 
michael  can  be  scientific  enough,  on  occasion,  and  his 
account  of  the  Lotto  is  the  clearest  and  most  easily 
intelligible  that  we  have  seen.  But,  in  his  “  unphilo- 
logical  disquisition  ”  on  the  Tuscan  tongue,  he  falls 
back,  even  in  matters  of  philology,  on  sentiment  rather 
than  science,  and  observes,  not  without  some  measure 
of  justice,  that  “  an  alert  observation  of  human  sym¬ 
pathies  and  human  passions,  a  keen  eye  to  the  rough 
but  just  judgments  of  popular  opinion,  will  carry  you 
far  deeper  into  the  mysteries  and  complexities  of  the 
Tuscan  tongue,  than  a  mastery  of  all  the  rules  of 
syntax  or  the  expenditure  of  much  midnight  oil  over 
the  tomes  of  the  ‘  Accademici  della  Crusca.’”  It  is  a 
passing  petulance  of  sentiment,  no  doubt,  which 
accounts  for  the  little  needless  hit  at  d’Annunzio,  and 
the  curious  statement  :  “  Such  fiction  as  is  good  in 
Italian  is  wholesome  and  historic  (Manzoni,  d’Azeglio, 
Cantu).”  Does  Mr.  Carmichael  really  think  d’Azeglio 
and  Cantu  better  writers,  writers  of  better  Italian, 
than  d’Annunzio  ?  He  says  rightly:  “Beautiful  as  is 
the  Tuscan  tongue,  delightful  as  it  is  to  hear,  delightful 
as  it  is  to  speak,  it  is  heavy  and  tough  in  the  reading.” 
Why  then  does  he  rejoice  that,  as  he  thinks,  “the 
vogue  for  a  novelist  like  d’Annunzio  must  soon  pass,” 
when  it  is  precisely  d’Annunzio  who  has  restored  the 
vocal  quality  to  Italian  prose,  and  made  an  exquisite 
literary  style  out  of  purely  conversational  Tuscan? 
But  Mr.  Carmichael  is  something  more  agreeable  than 
a  critic  ;  he  has  seen  much  that  few  Englishmen  have 
seen,  he  has  seen  much  that  many  Englishmen  would 
delight  to  see,  and  he  tells  us  exactly  what  he  has  seen 
and  exactly  how  we  too,  if  we  like  to  follow  his 
instructions,  may  see  it. 


RUGBY  STORIES. 

“  Rugby.”  By  H.  C.  Bradby.  Bell’s  Public  School 
Handbooks.  London  :  Bell.  iqco.  35.  6 d.  net. 

HERE  is  a  perennial  charm  in  the  story  of  a  great 
school.  Boys  pranks  are  always  amusing  to 
those  who  do  not  suffer  by  them,  sometimes  even  to 
those  who  do  ;  and  they  gain  a  new  piquancy  when  they 
are  tacked  on  to  a  well-known  name.  There  may  be 
also  in  them  the  zest  of  the  unexpected  ;  as  when  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  general,  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  is  found  in 


his  boyish  days  bungling  a  school  rebellion,  and  making 
ignominious  acquaintance  with  the  birch  :  or  a  dainty 
exquisite  like  Matthew  Arnold  is  hymned  by  the  school¬ 
boy  Pindar  for  prowess  on  the  football  field.  In  boy¬ 
hood  our  characters  are  more  simple  and  natural  ; 
originality  shows  itself  more  clearly  before  we  become 
conscious  of  ourselves  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
There  are  things  which  no  English  boy  will  do  ;  but  at 
a  certain  stage  he  sees  no  harm  in  lifting  a  horse  from 
the  headmaster’s  stable  (if  there  be  a  good  chance  of 
doing  it  unseen),  and  riding  a  cross-country  chase  from 
Bilton  steeple  to  Churchover.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  him 
so  very  wicked  to  feast  on  the  kindly  fruit  of  the  apple- 
trees  which  nature  has  thoughtfully  planted  in  another’s 
orchard,  or  to  poach  in  a  preserved  stream.  We  laugh 
over  stories  of  duck  and  chicken  hunts,  when  the  scene 
is  laid  in  the  thirties  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  picture  the 
amazement  of  the  farmer’s  wife,  whose  fowls,  having 
picked  up  a  nutritious  piece  of  bread  which  appears  to 
have  dropt  from  the  heavens,  find  themselves  mysteri¬ 
ously  drawn  along  by  a  concealed  hook,  until  they  flutter 
up  and  over  the  farmyard  wall.  The  tale  of  battles  and 
bullyings,  games  and  sports,  recalls  to  the  staid  middle- 
aged  man  many  a  remembrance  of  happy  days  long 
past,  when  the  senses  were  keen,  and  all  the  world 
seemed  to  be  full  of  enjoyment :  the  bitterness  of 
boyhood’s  sorrows  and  disappointments  he  has  almost 
forgotten.  Not  to  disappoint  our  readers,  who  will 
have  been  expecting  the  quotation  long  since,  we  will 
add  that  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man.  So  Clough 
does  literary  work  for  the  school  magazine,  and  Bowen 
shines  in  the  Debating  Society.  So  Macready  in  his 
young  days  takes  the  lead  in  organising  stage  plays  in  his 
house  ;  and  Landor  shows  the  same  magnanimity  and 
whimsical  humour  as  he  did  in  after  life.  At  a  time 
when  fags  had  to  black  their  master’s  boots,  or  act  as 
a  warming-pan  in  their  beds,  or  rise  by  moonlight  to 
trudge  three  miles  and  take  up  some  big  boy’s  night- 
line,  for  all  which  they  received  small  thanks,  Landor 
not  only  protected  his  fag  from  bullying  but  paid  him 
wages  at  the  rate  of  threepence  a  week.  His  learning 
and  idleness  equally  astonished  the  mighty  “  Nimrod,” 
who  afterwards  contributed  his  racy  “  Reminiscences  ” 
to  “  Fraser’s  Magazine  ;  ”  and  the  odd  spirit  of  the  lad 
is  shown  by  a  clever  sketch  of  him  drawn  by  Charles 
Reade. 

“  My  father,  John  Reade,  of  Ipsden,  Oxon,”  he 
writes,  “was  sent  to  Rugby  at  eight  years  of  age. 
Next  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  much  bigger  boy  espied 
him,  and  said,  ‘  Hy,  you  new  boy,  I  want  you.’  It  was 
to  carry  a  casting  net.  Young  Reade  found  it  rather 
heavy.  Master  Landor  cast  the  net  several  times  in  a 
certain  water,  and  caught  nothing.  Thereupon  he 
blamed  his  attendant.  ‘You  are  the  cause  of  this,’ 
said  he.  ‘I  begin  to  fear  you  are  a  boy  of  ill  omen.' 
He  cast  again,  and  drew  a  blank.  ‘  Decidedly,’  said 
Master  Landor,  ‘you  are  a  boy  of  ill  omen.  However,’ 
says  he,  ‘we  won’t  lay  it  on  the  Fates  till  we  have 
tried  all  mortal  means.  Sapiens  dpminabitur  astris. 
We  must  poach  a  little.’”  Accordingly  he  proceeded  to 
a  forbidden  preserve.  At  the  gate  stood  a  butcher,  con¬ 
templating  heifers  at  feed.  “  I  say,  butcher,  let  me  fish 
the  brook  there.”  “  Well,  sir, ’taint  mine.  ”  “Then  what 
objection  can  you  possibly  have?”  “Why,  master,  I 
ha’n’t  no  objection ;  but  you  see— — .”  “  Much  obliged,” 
says  this  smart  boy,  and  entered  the  field  directly, 
cast  in  the  brook,  but  caught  nothing.  “  Reade,”  said 
he,  “this  is  not  to  be  borne.  You  are  a  boy  of  too  ill 
omen.  Now  here  is  a  favourite  hole  ;  if  I  catch  nothing 
in  it  I  shall  yield  to  your  evil  Destiny  ;  but  I  warn  you  I 
shall  make  you  carry  the  net  home,  and  I  shall  flick  you 
all  the  way  with  my  handkerchief.”  Little  Reade 
looked  very  rueful  at  that.  The  net  even  when  dry  had 
seemed  mortal  heavy  to  him,  and  he  began  to  calculate 
how  much  more  it  would  weigh  when  wet  and  dirty. 
The  net  was  cast — a  good  circle — drawn  steadily  to 
land,  and  lo  !  struggling  in  its  meshes  a  pike  of  really 
unusual  size.  Master  Landor  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  ; 
then  instantly  remembering  his  partner,  he  turned  to 
Master  Reade  :  “  Welcome  to  Rugby,  sir,  welcome  ! 
You  are  a  boy  of  excellent  omen.  I’ll  carry  the  net 
home,  and  you  shall  sup  off  this  fish  ;  it  is  the  joint 
production  of  my  skill  and  your  favourable  star."  Next 
day  there  was  a  complaint  against  him  for  fishing  out 
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of  bounds.  “Mr.  X.  (the  butcher)  gave  me  leave,” 
said  he  quietly. 

As  an  instance  of  school  discipline  a  hundred  years 
ago,  we  may  quote  the  following  : 

“  One  day  in  full  school,  Master  Landor  had  an 
apple  of  singular  size  and  beauty.  He  had  his  Livy 
in  one  hand  and  this  apple  in  the  other,  and  read  and 
read,  and  munched  and  munched,  till  the  sound  struck 
the  Doctor.  He  espied  the  delinquent,  and  ordered 
him  to  bring  that  apple  to  him.  He  put  it  on  his  desk 
coram  populo  ;  and  then,  half  relenting,  said:  ‘There, 
sir.  Now,  if  you  want  that  again,  you  had  better  go 
and  sit  down  and  make  me  a  short  line  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.’  ‘  Oh,  I  can  do  that  and  stand  here,’  says  Master 
Landor.  ‘  Do  it  then.’  The  boy  thought  a  moment, 
and  soon  obliged  him  with  a  pentameter— 

‘  Esuriens  doctor  dulcia  poma  rapit.’ 

‘Hum!’  says  Dr.  James.  ‘And  pray,  sir,  what  do 
you  mean  by  E-su-riens  doctor?  ’  ‘The  gormandising 
doctor.’  ‘  Take  it,  sir.  You  are  too  hard  for  me,  you 
are  too  hard  for  me,’  said  the  Doctor,  delighted  with 
his  pupil.” 

There  is  a  deeper  interest  in  a  school  history  for  those 
who  realise  the  importance  of  education  in  the  body 
politic.  Thomas  Arnold  is  still  a  name  to  conjure  with  ; 
he  has  the  attraction  of  a  fighting  man  and  a  pioneer, 
with  the  more  subtle  charm  of  a  thinker.  It  is  worth 
while  reading  what  manner  of  man  he  was,  what  he 
did  and  how  he  did  it  ;  and  if  exacter  research  has 
shown  that  he  must  share  the  honour  of  creating 
Rugby  School  with  Thomas  James,  if  part  of  his  own 
fame  is  due  to  the  vates  sacer,  Tom  Hughes,  yet  he 
remains  a  great  and  almost  heroic  figure,  of  an  in¬ 
fluence  profound  in  the  history  of  English  education. 

Mr.  Bradby  has  written  a  very  readable  account  of 
his  old  school,  where  as  boy  and  master  he  has  spent 
most  of  his  days.  The  book,  like  others  of  the  same 
series,  is  designed  to  be  a  description  of  the  school  as 
it  now  is  ;  and  the  author  goes  into  detail  about  the 
school  buildings  and  grounds,  the  work  of  the  school, 
societies,  games,  and  other  interests.  Each  chapter  is 
illustrated  by  process  blocks ;  and  the  stranger  may 
gain  from  it  a  clear  conception  of  the  life  and  routine  of 
Rugby  School.  Parents  may  find  here  what  it  will  cost 
them  to  send  a  boy  to  Rugby,  and  what  prizes  or 
scholarships  he  may  hope  to  win  ;  old  Rugbeians  may 
note  how  the  place  has  changed  for  the  better  or,  it 
may  be,  for  the  worse.  Such  a  record  as  this  is 
valuable  now,  but  a  hundred  years  hence  it  will  be 
priceless  :  what  would  we  not  give  for  a  similar  account 
of  Rugby  under  its  first  master,  Edward  Rolston  of 
Christ’s  ;  or  under  that  redoubtable  pedagogue,  Henry 
Holyoake  (1688-1731),  who  first  made  the  name  of  the 
school  famous  in  England  !  Mr.  Bradby’s  record  is 
clear  and  accurate,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  For 
the  past  history  readers  will  have  to  go  elsewhere  ;  a 
short  sketch  of  it  is  indeed  prefixed,  but  this  is  compiled 
from  other  and  fuller  works,  and  has  no  space  for 
details.  It  is  somewhat  tantalising  to  read  the  historical 
sketch,  for  those  who  are  mainly  interested  in  school 
traditions  or  in  the  problems  of  education  ;  but  the 
book  is  not  meant  for  these,  and  such  as  desire  to  see 
the  present  Rugby  accurately  pourtrayed  will  find  it 
admirably  well  suited  to  their  desires. 


THE  ANNO  SANTO. 

“The  Holy  Year  of  Jubilee.”  By  Herbert  Thurston. 
London  :  Sands.  1900.  12s.  6 d.  net. 

T  is  to  be  regretted  that  Father  Thurston’s  scholarly 
work  was  not  published  at  the  beginning  of  this 
year  of  Jubilee,  for  it  might  have  saved  many  a 
“  Rome  Correspondent”  from  an  egregious  display  of 
muddle-headedness,  and  his  confiding  readers  from 
the  vain  repetition  of  fantastic  follies.  There  is  no 
subject  on  which  the  journalist  remains  so  incurably 
dense  as  ecclesiastical  ceremonial  :  even  after  a  life¬ 
time  in  Rome  or  Vienna  he  seems  incapable  of  describ¬ 
ing  a  straightforward  Requiem  Mass.  How  then 
should  he  be  able  to  describe  for  us  the  complicated 
history,  doctrine  and  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Jubilee, 
a  subject  which  from  the  occasional  lack  of  records, 


the  popular  abuse  of  plain  terms,  and  the  elaborate,  if 
often  unintentional,  falsifications  of  enemies,  is  trying 
and  difficult  even  to  the  seasoned  scholar  ? 

Father  Thurston,  in  the  book  under  review,  has  made 
it  possible  to  follow  the  history,  to  unravel  the  cere¬ 
monial,  and  to  comprehend  the  doctrine  associated  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  year  of  Jubilee,  and  has  rendered 
not  only  his  own  co-religionists  but  all  Englishmen 
interested  in  the  matter  a  valuable  service.  His  style 
is  agreeable  and  clear,  and  sometimes  even  merits  a 
more  exalted  adjective,  but,  though  his  facts  are 
marshalled  in  an  orderly  fashion,  he  is  not  a  born 
historian.  Nor  has  he  the  natural  qualities  of  the  true 
antiquary.  For  instance,  in  endeavouring  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  size  of  a  Jubilee  broadside  (p.  219), 
he  describes  it  as  “  a  large  single  sheet  almost  the  size 
of  the  ‘  Daily  Mail  ’  newspaper  ”  (  !  ).  The  force  of 
bathos  could  scarcely  go  further  than  to  drag  the 
“Daily  Mail”  into  a  solid  -work  of  this  kind,  and  it 
almost  enables  us  to  believe  that  Jesuits  really  are  the 
simple-minded  folk  which  their  admirers  proclaim  them 
to  be. 

But  as  theologian  and  canonist  Father  Thurston  is 
on  ground  entirely  natural  and  congenial  to  him,  and 
he  at  once  becomes  brilliant  and  entertaining.  The 
chapter  called  “the  Jubilee  Indulgence  ”  is  by  far  the 
best  and  most  interesting  in  the  book.  Here  we  have 
an  excellent,  if  succinct,  account  of  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  Indulgences,  the  best  short  account  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen  in  an  English  dress.  The  chapter  is  of 
especial  importance  in  its  discussion  of  the  question  of 
remission  “  a  poena  et  culpa.”  According  to  the 
modern  doctrine  of  Indulgences,  an  Indulgence  only 
remits  “a  poena,”  that  is  to  say  from  the  temporal 
punishment  due  lo  sin  after  divine  forgiveness  of  its 
eternal  consequences,  and  not  “  a  culpa,”  or  from  the 
guilt  of  sin,  remission  from  which  must  be  sought  in 
the  sacrament  of  penance  alone.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Indulgences  were 
popularly  said  to  remit  “a  poena  et  culpa,”  but  since 
confession  and  contrition  were  on  every  occasion  of  a 
jubilee  proclaimed  as  indispensable  requisites  to  the 
gaining  of  an  Indulgence,  it  follows  that  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  confession  with  the  other  conditions  of  the 
Indulgence  might  result  in  remission  “  a  poena  et 
culpa.”  In  other  words,  since  the  endeavour  to  gain 
an  Indulgence  presupposes  confession,  ihe  result  of 
such  endeavour  is  not  only  the  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishment  due  to  sin,  but  also  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sin  itself.  Such,  put  with  a  brevity  that 
inexorable  space  makes  somewhat  unfair,  is  Father 
Thurston’s  argument.  It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  put  with 
great  clearness  and  force,  and  we  must  confess  that  the 
writer  seems  to  us  to  have  proved  his  point  both  histori¬ 
cally  and  doctrinally,  and  to  have  established  identity 
between  the  modern  and  the  mediaeval  doctrine  of  Indul¬ 
gences.  The  abuses  connected  with  Indulgences  are 
frankly  admitted,  but  they  of  course  have  no  real  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  question  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
church  regarding  them. 

In  what  does  the  Jubilee  Indulgence  differ  from  any 
other  plenary  Indulgence?  Father  Thurston  replies 
with  his  accustomed  candour  that  ihe  Holy  Year  offers 
no  greater  privileges  or  remissions  than  an  ordinary 
plenary  Indulgence  But  “  it  is  quite  conceivable,”  he 
goes  on  to  say,  “that,  beside-'  the  dispositions  of  the 
penitent,  something  also  depends  upon  ihe  greater  or 
less  intensity  of  the  Pope’s  desire  to  communicate  them 
(Indulgences)  ”  We  should  have  thought  that,  from 
the  Catholic  point  of  view,  such  a  noth  n  was  altogether 
inconceivable,  just  as  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  greater 
or  less  intensity  of  the  priest’s  desire  to  consecrate  or 
to  absolve  can  add  to  the  reality  of  Christ’s  presence  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar,  or  to  the  efficacy  of  sacra¬ 
mental  absolution  in  the  soul  of  the  penitent.  Father 
Thurston  comes  nearer  a  real  answer  when  he  says 
later  on  that  “  the  more  arduous  are  the  conditions  of 
an  Indulgence  the  more  likely  it  is  to  he  gained,’’  but 
it  is  an  argument  which  he  might  have  developed  more 
fully7  with  advantage  to  his  own  point  of  view.  More¬ 
over  we  had  always  understood  that  the  ordinary 
plenary  Indulgences  can  be  gained  by  the  faithful 
throughout  the  Holy  Year  for  the  benefit  of  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  so  that  the  proclamation  of  a  Jubilee  mayr 
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be  regarded  as  an  act  of  boundless  charity  to  the  members 
■of  the  Church  suffering. 

The  book  is  profusely  and  well  illustrated  with  im¬ 
pressions  from  contemporary  engravings  and  other 
sources,  and  its  value  is  considerably  enhanced  by 
the  translation  in  Appendix  A  of  Peter  Canisius’ 
“  Tractate  on  the  Jubilee  Year.” 


NOVELS. 

"'‘The  Queen  versus  Billy,  and  other  Stories.”  By 
Lloyd  Osbourne.  London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  6s. 

He  who  first  collaborates  with  such  a  writer  as 
Stevenson,  and  then  attempts  fiction  unaided,  draws 
upon  himself  the  shafts  of  all  partisans  of  the  obvious. 
But  the  fact  is  that  Mr.  Osbourne  sees  the  Pacific 
Islands  with  his  own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  glasses 
of  his  stepfather.  The  title  of  the  book  is  most  unhappy, 
as  giving  no  notion  of  its  contents  :  one  would  hardly 
guess  that  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  first  story  is  a 
Kanaka  who,  being  arrested  for  murder,  endeared 
himself  to  a  whole  ship’s  company.  The  inexorableness 
of  British  law  comes  upon  us,  in  this  story,  as  something 
horrible,  unnatural.  Another  story,  “The  Phantom 
City,”  is  in  its  genre  very  nearly  a  masterpiece  ;  the 
emotions  of  an  ardent  Catholic  missionary,  who  sees  that 
the  island  to  which  his  life  has  been  given  will  become 
a  gold-field,  a  hell  upon  earth  to  its  people,  are  rendered 
with  a  skill  that  fascinates,  yet  never  falls  into  senti¬ 
mentality.  Missionary,  beach-comber,  trader,  brown 
men  and  women,  seem  to  yield  their  secrets  to  a  writer 
who  has  caught  the  atmosphere  of  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Osbourne  deals,  it  will  be  seen,  with  themes  touched  by 
Stevenson,  exploited  by  Mr.  Becke  and  others,  but  the 
handling  is  all  his  own. 

“The  Worldly  Hope.”  By  Helmuth  Schwartze.  London: 
Digby,  Long.  1900.  3 5.  6 d. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  type  which  the  last  decade  has 
made  sadly  familiar  ;  the  man  who  is  pleased  with  his 
own  beauty,  the  woman  who  is  cruel  because  her 
character  is  irreproachable,  the  other  woman  who  is 
good  and  immoral  at  the  same  time,  and  the  rest  of 
the  fin  de  siecle  puppet-show  all  play  their  usual  parts 
on  Mr.  Schwartze’s  puny  stage.  There  are  bits  of 
smart  dialogue  here  and  there,  but  the  constant  strain¬ 
ings  after  unconventionality  and  the  occasional  touches 
of  half-hearted  immorality  are  at  once  aggravating 
and  untruthful ;  gauloiseries  are  at  their  worst  when 
bowdlerised. 

“The  Minor  Canon.”  By  C.  Beresford  Fitzgerald. 
London  :  Digby,  Long.  1900.  6s. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  one  of  the  unfortunate  class  of 
persons  whose  words  bear  only  a  distant  relation  to 
their  meaning  ;  he  keeps  ringing  discordant  changes 
upon  commonplace  tunes.  The  story  is  platitudinous 
and  its  secret  is  inappropriate  though  carefully  con¬ 
cealed.  The  writer’s  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
must  be  of  the  slightest  ;  does  he  really  think  that  a 
minor  canon  is  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  ? 

“Cynthia  in  the  West.”  By  Charles  Lee.  London: 
Grant  Richards.  1900.  6s. 

.  A  colony  of  artists  in  a  picturesque  Cornish  fishing- 
village  becomes  entangled  in  the  web  of  rustic  life. 
The  theme  is  not  unpromising,  if  the  contrast  between 
Chelsea  and  Cornwall  is  a  little  obvious.  The  story  is 
very  slight  but  quite  pleasant,  the  chief  weakness  being 
that  the  charm  of  Cynthia,  one  of  the  artists,  is  rather 
asserted  by  the  novelist  than  acknowledged  by  the 
reader. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

'‘War  and  Policy.”  Essays  by  Spenser  Wilkinson.  London  : 

Constable.  1900.  15.?. 

W  e  do  not  as  a  rule  care  for  collections  of  articles  from  the 
monthly  magazines,  for  the  reason  that  usually  they  are  not 
worth  reprinting,  either  for  their  style  or  their  matter.  We 
must  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson’s 
bundle  of  essays,  entitled  “  War  and  Policy,”  which  have  paid 
us  for  the  reading  in  information  and  interest.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
owes  none  of  his  attraction  to  his  style,  which  is  sober  to  the 
verge  of  dryness.  But  he  is  so  much  in  love  with  his  subject, 
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he  is  so  conversant  with  the  history  of  modern  wars  and  the 
writings  of  scientific  soldiers,  above  all,  he  states  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  he  wishes  to  establish  with  such  iterative  clearness, 
that  we  could  not  lay  the  book  down,  and  were  half  converted 
to  the  writer’s  opinions.  These  articles,  most  of  which  appeared 
in  the  “  National  Review,”  seek  to  prove  two  mam  propositions, 
that  all  modern  wars  are  inevitable,  and  that  war  is  policy  in 
action,  and  therefore  quite  as  much  the  business  of  the  states¬ 
man  as  the  soldier  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  contends  that 
modern  nations  dislike  war  so  heartily  that  they  put  it  off  as 
long  as  possible,  so  that  when  it  occurs  it  is  an  unavoidable 
explosion,  mere  cause  and  effect,  the  result  of  an  accumulation 
of  irreconcilable  interests. 

“  Mediaeval  Towns  :  Constantinople.”  By  William  Hutton. 

London  :  Dent.  1900.  js.  6 d. 

Messrs.  Dent’s  series  of  Mediaeval  Towns  give  in  small  space 
and  in  neat  form  valuable  historical  summaries  ;  but  the  claim 
of  the  series  to  popularity  consists  rather  in  those  parts  of  the 
volumes  which  give  a  condensed  but  more  thorough  and 
scholarly  review  of  the  existing  antiquities  and  notable  build¬ 
ings  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  more  popular  guide¬ 
books.  In  the  history  of  Constantinople  so  many  events  are 
crowded  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  survey  really 
valuable  in  the  space  of  half  a  small  book.  But  the  second  part 
of  the  book  which  describes  the  churches,  the  walls,  the  mosques, 
the  palaces  and  the  antiquities  in  general  is  written  on  an 
excellent  plan.  The  long  quotation — in  translation — from 
Procopius  on  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  is  just  what  a  visitor  to 
Constantinople  would  wish  to  read.  Mr.  Hutton  has  succeeded 
in  writing  in  this  way  a  guide-book  which  lacks  most  of  the 
attributes  which  have  made  the  usual  guide-book  a  byword. 
The  many  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  of  architectural 
interiors.  Here  again  the  principle  of  selection  has  been 
excellently  applied. 

“  Our  Bird  Friends.”  By  R.  Kearton,  F.Z.S.  London  : 

Cassell.  1900.  5-r. 

This  little  book  professes  to  be  frankly  popular,  and  it  is 
intended  “  for  all  boys  and  girls.”  But  it  achieves  more  than  it 
claims.  In  one  sense  it  is  scientific  to  a  rared-gree.  It  is 
profusely  illustrated  by  photographs,  taken  by  the  author’s 
brother,  of  birds  and  their  eggs.  The  patience  and  trouble  in¬ 
volved  must  have  been  immense,  but  the  result  is  worth  the 
labour.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  collection  of 
photographs  so  true  and  so  widely  typical  of  bird  life.  In  the 
letterpress  are  gathered  an  immense  number  of  anecdotes  and 
bits  of  observation,  which  are  not  less  valuable  perhaps  because 
they  are  put  from  the  point  of  view  of  children,  and  not  less 
scientific  because  no  discursus  into  ornithological  theory  is 
indulged  in.  For  giving  children  an  interest  in  birds  no  better 
book  has  been  published,  and  we  have  not  found  any  inaccuracies 
or  puerilities. 

“  Military  Dialogues  on  Active  Service.”  By  Lieut.-Colonel 

Newnham  Davis.  London  :  Sands.  1901.  3s.  6zf. 

If  these  dialogues  are  meant  to  form  a  romance  the  military 
idiom  and  technicalities  are  aggressive,  if  intended  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  meaning  of  war  the  display  of  technical  knowledge 
is  inadequate.  At  the  same  time  they  run  smoothly  and  no 
doubt  give  a  true  enough  picture  of  the  soldier’s  everyday  life 
between  the  days  of  stress.  It  is  something  that  none  of  the 
many  war-books  have  taken  quite  this  point  of  view. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Monsieur  Bergcret  a  Paris.  Histoire  Contemporaine.  By 
Anatole  France.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1901.  36  50c. 

In  this,  the  fourth  volume  of  M.  Anatole  France’s  “  Histoire 
Contemporaine,”  Monsieur  Bergeret  is  more  sympathetic,  more 
attractive  than  usual.  He  was  always,  of  course,  an  admirable 
“type”  of  the  more  or  less  mediocre  Frenchman — not  dull  but 
a  little  too  logical,  never  brilliant  but  endowed  with  sound 
common-sense,  always  pure,  upright,  and  imperturbable.  When 
his  wife  deceived  him  in  “  Le  Mannequin  d’Osier”  he  bore  the 
betrayal  with  infinite  philosophy,  that  is  to  say  he  allowed  his 
wife  to  remain  under  the  same  roof  with  him  on  the  condition 
that  she  never  approached  or  spoke  to  him.  Other  French¬ 
men,  the  excitable  ones,  would  have  brought  a  divorce  suit,  or 
fought  a  duel  ;  Monsieur  Bergeret  satisfied  himself  by  taking 
his  meals  alone  and  refusing  to  meet  his  wufe’s  pathetic  ad¬ 
vances  :  behaved,  in  fact,  with  a  sternness  that  eventually 
distracted  poor  Madame  Bergeret  and  arouses  the  indignation 
of  the  tender-hearted  reader.  Incessant  study  and  reflection 
had  not  made  him  either  brilliantly  eloquent  or  original.  In 
“  L’Orme  du  Mail”  his  views  on  theological  questions  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  average  Freethinker,  and  conse¬ 
quently  his  arguments  with  the  Abbe  might  have  come  from 
any  self-opinionated  bourgeois.  Indeed,  he  believed  most 
thoroughly  in  himself.  At  times  his  way  was  condescending. 
Still,  no  one  ever  had  reason  to  accuse  him  of  being  excitable, 
inconsistent,  or  illogical.  The  result  was  that  Monsieur  Bergeret 
proved  an  excellent  foil  to  his  adversaries  in  discussion,  who 
were  impetuous  or  plausible  ;  but  his  common-sense  has  never 
shown  to  such  advantage  as  in  his  encounter  with  Nationalists 
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and  his  opinions  on  Nationalism  ;  as  in  his  views  on  the  Dreyfus 
Affair  and  the  recent  anti-Republican  conspiracies,  now  de¬ 
scribed  and  set  forth  in  the  present  volume.  From  the  opening 
chapter  we  learn  that  Monsieur  Bergeret  has  been  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Sorbonne  University.  He  is  about  to  start  for 
Paris,  and  is  experiencing  the  sorrows  of  a  demenagement. 
Packing-cases  stand  about.  Chairs  are  upside  down.  Clumsy 
carpenters  hurry  to  and  fro.  But  if  Monsieur  Bergeret  is  sad, 
Riquet,  his  dog,  is  sadder  still.  He  scents  a  catastrophe  ;  he 
wonders  whether  his  master  has  committed  a  crime  or  become 
bankrupt,  and  whether  his  own  happy,  luxurious  days  are  over. 
Infinite  sadness  settles  upon  him.  He  hates  the  carpenters, 
suspects  them.  He  hates  them  more  and  more  as  they  drive 
him  out  of  corners,  and  off  his  favourite  mat.  He  is  distracted  ; 
he  can  call  no  spot  his  own,  he  may  rest  nowhere — and  he  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  trodden  upon.  In  Paris,  however, 
he  recovers  ;  but  he  receives  another  shock  when  Mdlle.  Zod, 
his  master’s  elderly  and  practical  sister,  appears  upon  the  scene. 
He,  wishing  to  drive  her  out  as  he  himself  had  been  driven 
out  a  few  days  ago,  barks  furiously  ;  but  Mdlle.  Zoe  ignores 
him,  and  so  he  retreats  realising  how  insignificant,  how  inferior, 
how  weak  are  dogs  compared  to  human  beings.  All  this 
M.  Anatole  France  describes  in  his  perfect  style,  and  with 
delicious  humour  ;  his  account  of  Monsieur  Bergeret’s  search 
after  a  flat  is  equally  charming.  The  professor  would  be 
picturesquely  surrounded.  He  cares  nothing  for  “modem 
conveniences,”  and  luxuries  such  as  gas  and  telephones.  He 
would  like  the  house  to  be  old  and  his  windows  confronted  by 
a  courtyard,  and,  in  the  courtyard,  there  should  be  weeds  if 
not  flowers  and  a  weather-beaten,  dilapidated  statue.  And 
he  finds  just  such  a  place  with  a  statue  “  qui  sourit  encore” — 
which  smiles  still.  And  he  visits  it  with  Mdlle.  Zoe  :  and, 
when  they  discover  that  they  occupied  the  very  same  flat 
in  their  childhood,  they  call  up  memories.  Even  Mdlle. 
Zoe  remembers  where  the  buffet  stood,  and  in  which  par¬ 
ticular  corner  she  played  games.  But  she  decides  that  a 
more  modern  flat  is  necessary  ;  and,  when  her  brother  hears 
that  the  windows  of  the  chosen  flat  look  on  to  the  Luxem¬ 
bourg  Garden,  he  resolves  to  forget  the  statue  “  that 
smiles  still  so  that  he  becomes  installed  at  last,  so  that  the 
more  serious  part  of  the  book  begins. 

Like  all  sensible  people  Monsieur  Bergeret  is  a  Drey- 
fusard ;  and,  like  a  number  of  sensible  Frenchmen,  he  is 
attacked  for  this  honourable  partisanship.  More  than 
one  professor  at  the  Sorbonne  who  has  dared  to  declare 
himself  convinced  of  Captain  Dreyfus’  innocence  has  suffered 
in  consequence  ;  and  Monsieur  Bergeret  suffers,  is  libelled 
by  the  newspapers.  But  he  bears  the  slanders  imperturb¬ 
ably,  and  soliloquises  sensibly,  and  is  even  polite  enough 
to  listen  to  the  Parisian  who  expresses  the  argument  and 
opinion  of  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen  when  he  says  : 
“  Ne  parlons  pas  de  1’ Affaire.  Je  ne  la  connais  pas.  Je  ne 
veux  pas  la  connaitre.  Je  n’ai  pas  lu  une  ligne  de  l’enquete. 
Le  commandant  de  la  Barge,  mon  cousin,  m’a  affirme  que 
Dreyfus  dtait  coupable.  Cette  affirmation  m’a  suffi.”  .  .  .  And 
so  M.  Anatole  France  continues :  subtly  and  mercilessly 
showing  up  the  ignorance,  the  malice,  the  infamy  of  the 
Nationalists,  and  also  disclosing  their  plans.  We  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  numerous  Nationalist  leaders,  unscrupulous  fellows, 
who  are  helped  by  the  Royalists,  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the 
anti-Semitic  press.  They  are  for  ever  holding  meetings  ;  we 
hear  them  plan  to  hire  mobs,  to  organise  brawls,  to  arrange 
cries.  Worldly  women  assist  them.  The  Due  d’Orleans  sends 
encouraging  telegrams.  Paul  Deroulede’s  conspiracy  is  utterly 
exposed.  Schemes  are  prepared  in  order  to  make  the 
Nationalists  victorious  at  the  municipal  elections.  Of  course 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  Ministry  is  attacked  ;  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  Nationalists  mourn  Fdlix  Faure,  and  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  he  favoured  the  army  and  that  the  revision  of 
the  Dreyfus  case  would  never  have  taken  place  if  he  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  the  French  Presidency.  But  perhaps  the 
most  startling  incident  in  the  Nationalist  chapters  of  this 
interesting  book  is  when  the  chief  of  an  anti-Republican 
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Results  of  1900. 

A) 

Surplus  on  Fire  and  Accident  Accounts  ...  44,602 
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Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  &  LOIOOi  &  GLOBE 

INSURAMCE  COMPMY. 

FIRE.  LIFE.  ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES. 
Invested  Funds  -  -  £9,711,112. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

Head  Offi  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  7  C0RNHILL,  LONDON.. 
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OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCUSBY. 

A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :  — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950, 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE ; 

LOANS  i  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £68,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  C0RNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  A.D .  1720. 

FOR  SEA,  FJRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGASNST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  PI2E  on  Property 
oi  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer*  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  CornMll,  E.G.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  amount  to  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 


FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 


G.  W.  STEVENS, 
G.  E.  RATLIFFE, 


Joint  Secretaries. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000, 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One=ha!f  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  nonprofit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FOND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SSSSeTY. 

Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,000,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are- 

divided. 

LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  during  1900  will  receive  two  full  years’  Bonuses  at  next  Division  of 
Profits  as  at  December  1901. 


GRESHAM 


ASSETS,  £7,250,000 


established  1848. 


LIFE  OFFICE 


NOVEL  and  ATTRACTIVE  forms  of  ASSURANCE,  APPEALING 
SPECIALLY  to  those  who  desire  to  combine  INVESTMENT 
with  FAMILY  PROVISION. 


PROSPECTUS  containing  full  Table  of  Rates  for  the  above,  and  other  new 
features,  on  application  to 

J  AMISS  M.  SCOTT,  General  Manager  and  Secretary , 

ST.  MILDRED’S  HOUSE,  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society ,  Limited. 


UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established  1834. 


™  LANCASHIRE  m"r»“ 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  iS  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Hestrietions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGEY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sal-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . . .  £40,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE,  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1, 200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


LAKE  RESERVES.  LOTI  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  GASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years’  standing  have  equalled 

45  PEE  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 

Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14.  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 

Invested  Funds  ..  £3,319,959  i  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
Annual  Income  ••  £355,057  I  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,545,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

HEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

All  Policies  issued  in  1901  at  an  annual  with-profit  premium  will  have  two  years’ 
Reversionary  Bonus  in  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299,601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the  profits  of  the  next 

division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary*. 
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society  suggests  that  the  most  certain  way  of  ovcithrowing  the 
present  Ministry  would  be  to  cause  a  panic  at  Longchamp  or 
Auteuil  which  would  bring  about  the  death  of  thousands  of 
inoffensive  Parisians.  “  Cries,”  says  this  amiable  person, 
“  have  become  monotonous  and  useless.  We  want  a  panic. 
The  Government  would  fall  if  a  few  thousand  Parisians,  in 
their  attempt  to  escape,  were  drowned  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
Jake.”  Indeed,  these  irrepressible  agitators  only  expect  to 
succeed  through  provoking  dangerous  disturbances,  and  by 
persuading  the  people  that  France  is  being  betrayed  every  day 
by  her  own  Government.  M.  Anatole  France  exposes  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  movement,  and  sums  up  Nationalism 
in  a  manner  that  has  never  been  equalled.  His  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  truth  dissipates  any  idea  that  he  has  exaggerated  ; 
his  skill  at  drawing  character-sketches,  his  flashes  of  brilliant 
satire  and  subtle  humour,  his  exquisite  style  have  never  been 
more  noticeable  than  in  this  most  remarkable  book. 

Le  Marquis  de  Tournoel.  By  Gaston-Rout-ier.  Paris  : 

Daragon.  1901.  3k  50c. 

This  volume,  as  it  reaches  us,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
publisher’s  “  puff”  impudently  slipped  into  it.  We  are  begged 
to  insert  it  as  it  is  :  “  Priere  d’Inserer  ”  stares  shamelessly  at  us 
in  big  black  characters,  and  a  glowing  “  appreciation  ”  of  the 
author’s  talent  follows.  We  have  never  heard  of  M.  Gaston- 
Routier  before,  and  the  name  of  his  publisher  is  equally 
unknown  to  us.  The  first  writes  badly,  the  second  prints 
badly  ;  their  joint  efforts  leave  a  blot  on  two  distinguished  and 
honourable  professions.  Of  course  the  “puff”  tells  us  that  the 
author  has  “surpassed  ”  himself ;  and  no  doubt  he  has  ...  in 
vulgarity  and  obscenity.  His  style  is  abominable  ;  the  book, 
in  fact,  has  not  one  redeeming  feature  from  first  to  last,  and  yet 
we  are  called  upon  to  declare  that  it  is  “clear,”  “vigorous,” 
“  elegant,”  and  that  it  is  bound  (and  with  reason)  “  to  win  a 
distinguished  success.” 

“  Ruskin.”  By  Jaques  Bardoux.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1900. 

3f.  50c. 

This  appreciative  biography  of  Ruskin  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  delicate  analysis  of  his  character.  Not  that  a  criticism 
of  his  studies  is  omitted.  M.  Bardoux  discusses  “  Modern 
Painters”  and  Ruskin’s  other  greatest  works  exhaus¬ 
tively,  but  with  a  prudence  that  is  not  usually  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  in  a  critic.  We  have  also  an  “expose”  of  Ruskin’s 
aesthetic  and  economic  doctrines,  and  a  eulogy  of  his  style. 
From  first  to  last  M.  Bardoux  writes  intelligently  and  modestly  : 
he  has  none  of  the  vanity,  the  exasperating  superiority  and 
“culture  ”  that  characterise  many  of  Ruskin’s  London  disciples, 
none  of  their  offensive  imitations  of  Ruskin’s  mannerisms  in 
style. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Mars,  hardly  seems  to  us 
to  attain  its  usual  standard  of  excellence  It  opens  with  a  story 
by  Edouai'd  Rod,  “Mademoiselle  Annette,”  which  promises 
well.  Of  the  other  articles  Madame  Isabelle  Massieu  writes 
pleasantly  on  a  visit  to  Bangkok.  Count  Charles  de  Mouy 
recounts  the  Greek  question  of  1886  from  the  French  point  of 
view.  It  will  be  remembered  that  France  then  held  aloof  when 
the  other  Powers  blockaded  the  Greek  ports.  M.  de  Mouy 
makes  the  best  case  he  can  but  does  not  convince  us  that  his 
Government  had  good  reasons  for  standing  apart,  except  that  to 
join  in  the  common  action  of  Europe  might  make  it  unpopular 
at  home.  Of  the  critical  articles  M.  de  Wyzevva  has  the  best 
•on  Tolstoi  and  Russian  criticism. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  382. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 

Cadbuim 

COCOA 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “  Perfect  Food.” 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


P 


REVENT  FRAUD 

of  CHEAP  GERMAN  air-tubes 
fitted  to  genuine  outer  covers  of 


The  most 
expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-tubes. 


Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark 

Doubtful  tyres  tested  at  any  of  our  depots.  No  charge. 


Trade  Mark. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 

Branches  :  London,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER 


CYCLES 

AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


THE  ROVER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 


t  AvnmT  f  io  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  I 
LONDON  jI57  NEW  BOND  STREET, 


E.C. 

W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


r  nn o  5 O  the  most 

EL  1  |  S  W  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  A 

COMFORTING 


ROWLAND'S 

MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 

-I—*  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  (  AN DERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pa  ,0,  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  OC  u.  SERVICES. 


Pa  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OG  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


P.  &0. 
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BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimVim  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCPiOFT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Birkbeck,  London." 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,200,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  everv  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Grange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  fcr 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 

BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 

All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  REtlEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 

KINGDOM. 

The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 


A  PORTION  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  OF  THE 
LATE  A.  W.  TUER,  ESQ. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  March  25th,  1901,  at  1  o’clock  precisely. 

A  Portion  of  the  Collection  of  Engravings  of  the  late  A.  W.  TUER,  Esq., 
F. S. A. ,  &c.,  Author  of  ‘‘  Bartolozzi  and  his  Works,”  “  History'  of  the  Horn  Book," 
&c.,  comprising  fancy  subjects  of  the  English  school  by  and  after  F.  Bartolozzi,  H. 
Bunbury,  C.  B.  Cipriani,  A.  Kauffmann,  G.  Morland,  W.  Ward,  and  others,  many 
in  proof  state,  some  printed  in  colours,  mezzotint  portraits  after  Sir  j.  Reynolds,  &c., 
collections  of  portraits  in  volumes,  including  fine  examples  in  mezzotint  and  line,  by 
celebrated  engravers,  from  the  Constable  sale,  a  large  number  of  old  copper  plates 
by  well-known  artists. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  Pb  BLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  11  Bookmen,  London.”  Code  :  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

BOOKS.— HATCHARDsT 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


t  REAT  BARGAINS  in  everything-  useful  in  or  about 

V_J  a  house  (from  an  Autograph  to  an  Orchid,  from  a  Toy  to  a  Typewriter,  a 
Mail  Cart  to  a  Motor  Car,  &c.)  are  to  be  obtained  through  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  Newspaper,  Easily,  Cheaply,  and  Quickly.  l,:  Like  all  grand  concep¬ 
tions,  the  process  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.”  If  you  want  to  sell  anything  for 
which  you  have  no  present  use.  you  can  do  so  most  readily  and  advantageously 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  paper.  In  addition  the  vast  amount  of  interesting 
and  practical  information  contained  in  its  pages  makes  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  an  unequalled  journal  for  the  Amateur  and  Collector.  Get  a  copy  and 
judge  for  yourself.  34th  year  of  publication.  Price  2d.,  at  all  Newsagents  and 
Railway  Bookstalls,  or  specimen  copy  post  free  lor  3d.  in  stamps  from  the  Office, 
170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £8o 
and  £20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  >PECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  £6o  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  OONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  SEASIDE. 

GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  PY  are : — 
United  Kingdom- 
£  J.  d. 

I  82 
0  14  1 

071... 


One  Year 
Half  3  ear  . . 

Quarter  Year 
Cheques  and  Money  Orders 


Abroad. 
£  l  d. 

1  10  4 

0152 

0  7  7 


should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 


Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street , 


Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  PV,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 


formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale. at  the  following  places  abroad : — 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

. Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

. . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

. . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . .  . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz. 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome .  Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople  . . . . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P6ra. 

Hombusg . Schick’s  Library.^ 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  DepSt. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,  ....  ..The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ...  .The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St;  James’s  Street. 
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MACMILLAN  &  GO.  S  LIST 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  CRETE 

NOW  READY.  4to.  ios.  6d. 

THE  must  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 

The  contents  include  the  Preliminary  Reports  (i)  by  Mr.  ARTHUR 
EVANS  on  “The  Palace  at  Knossos  ;  ”  (2)  by  Mr.  D.  G.  HOGARTH  on  “  The 
Dictaean  Cave.”  Both  are  the  fullest  statements  yet  published  and  are  abundantly 
illustrated. 

VOL .  III.  NOW  READ P. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  MEMOIRS  OF 

THOMAS  HENRY  HUXLEY. 

Edited  by  Sir  M.  FOSTER,  ICC.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  Prof.  E.  RAY  LANKESTER, 
F.R.S.  In  4  vols.  Vol.  I.  25s.  net.  Vol.  II.  30s.  net.  Vol.  III.  30s.  net. 


ILLUSTRATED  EDITIONS  NOW  READY. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER 
GERMAN  GARDEN. 

Extra  crown  8vo.  Illustrated  Edition.  White  buckram,  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d.  net.  Ordinary  Edition,  6s. 


THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER. 

By  the  Author  of  “  ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN 
GARDEN.” 

Extra  crown  8vo.  Illustrated  Edition.  White  buckram,  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d.  net.  Ordinary  Edition,  6s. 


27,000 

Copies 

Sold. 


58,000 

Copies 

Sold. 


BOOKS  BY  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

EARTHWORK  OUT  OF  TUSCANY :  being 

Impressions  and  Translations  of  MAURICE  HEWLETT.  Third  Edition, 
Revised.  Globe  8vo.  5s.  [Evers ley  Series. 

THE  FOREST  LOVERS, 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

RICHARD  YEA-AND-NAY  j  “ft? 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT.  f  Sold. 


70,000 

Copies 

Sold. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS  SERIES.— NEW  VOL. 

EAST  ANGLIA.  By  William  A.  Dutt.  With 

Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Extra  crown  8vo.  doth  elegant,  6s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Just  Published.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

AN  ORIGINAL  CHARMING  NOVEL, 

Entitled 

HIS  LORDSHIPS  WHIM 

BY 

GORDOI  CUMIMG  WHADGOAT, 

£  iWi 


PRESS  OPINIONS. 

“  It  is  a  beautiful  romance,  and  will  probably  be  one  of  the  best  discussed  books 
of  the  season.” — Sunday  Special. 

“  We  arenot  going  to  spoil  the  reader’s  enjoyment  by  summarising  the  story.  It 
is  a  fantastic  enough  notion  which  Mr.  Whadcoat  has  evolved  ;  this  method  of  dealing 
vvith  it  is  refreshingly  original.  That  part  of  the  story  in  which  the  meeting  of  the 
girl  with  the  man  is  related  is  exceptionally  well  done.  If  this  is  his  first  attempt  at 
fiction,  he  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  a  very  promising  d£but.” 

St.  James  s  Budget. 

“  An  extraordinary  work.” — Live7pool  Mercury. 

“  The  story  is.  pleasantly  written,  and  we  congratulate  Mr.  Effingham  Wilson 
upon  so  auspiciously  breaking  a  ground  untrodden  by  him  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  ” — Bookseller. 

“  There  is  an  air  of  dainty  romance,  an  inexpressible  optimism  about  this  novel 
. A  really  delightful  idyll.  The  author’s  lightness  of  touch  and  general  cheerful¬ 
ness  are  quite  welcome  adjuncts  to  a  modern  story,  and  from  them  the  reader  will 
benefit  as  much  as  from  the  interest  in  the  Arcadian  pair  of  lovers  and  the  Adelphi 
villain.” — North  British  Daily  Mail. 

“  A  clever  story . The  reader  will  find  in  this  vigorous  story  exciting  entertain¬ 

ment.  ” — L  loyd’s. 

“  Continues  to  yield  amusement  to  the  end.” — Scotsman. 


London  : 

EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  n  Royal  Exchange. 
SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL  &  CO.,  Stationers’  Hall  Court. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

The  Frescoes  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel  (Evelyn  March  Phillipps). 
Murray.  6s.  net. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  HughC.  E.  Childers  (Lieut. -Col.  Spencer- 
Childers.  2  vols.).  Murray.  2 8r. 

Lord  Rosebery,  Imperialist  (J.  A.  Hammerton).  Partridge,  is.  6 d. 
net. 

Oswald  von  Wolkenstein  :  a  Memoir  of  the  Last  Minnesinger  of 
Tirol  (Signora  Linda  Villari).  Dent. 

My  Autobiography :  a  Fragment  (The  Right  Hon.  Professor  Max 
Muller).  Longmans.  12 s.  6 d. 

Handel  (C.  F.  Abdy  Williams).  Dent.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

Fiction. 

A  Daughter  of  Mystery  (R.  Norman  Silver).  Jarrold.  6s. 

A  ’Varsity  Man  (Inglis  Allen)  ;  The  Sentence  of  the  Court  (ITeadon 
Hill).  Pearson.  6s.  each. 

The  Column  (Charles  Marriott).  John  Lane.  6s. 

History. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  and  of  William  IV.  (Vols  III.  and  IV. 
Justin  McCarthy  and  Huntly  McCarthy).  Chatto  and  Windus* 
I2r.  each. 

The  History  of  the  Midland  Railway  (Clement  E.  Stretton).  Methuen. 

1 2s.  6d. 

School  Books. 

Macmillan’s  Latin  Course  (Third  Part.  W.  E.  P.  Pantin).  Mac¬ 
millan.  3r.  6 d. 

The  Intermediate  English  Grammar  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  (  Charles  Hart).  Hachette. 

Product  Calculator  (Christopher  Barker).  Bemrose.  Sr.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Body  of  Christ  (Charles  Gore).  Murray.  S-f-  neb 

Catholic  Usages,  So-called  (“John  Myrc  ”).  Skeffington.  2  s.  6  d. 

The  Soul’s  Pilgrimage  (J.  H.  Burn).  Methuen.  2s.  6 d. 

Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Bible  (Richard  G.  Moulton). 
Isbister.  3 s.  6 d. 

The  Minor  Festivals  of  the  Anglican  Calendar  (W.  J.  Sparrow 
Simpson).  Rivingtons.  6s.  net. 

Newman’s  Lives  of  the  English  Saints  (Vol.  III.).  Freemantle. 
6s.  net. 

“  ITeroes  of  the  Reformation  :  ” — Zwinglius  (Samuel  Macauley 
Jackson).  Putnams.  6s. 

Lyra  Apostolica  (Edited  by  H.  C.  Beeching).  Methuen.  2 s. 

Travel. 

Thorough  Guides: — Scotland,  Part  2  ;  Ireland  (M.  J.  B.  Baddeley).. 
Dulau.  3.r.  6 d.  net  each. 

Verse. 

Ballads  of  Down  (George  Francis  Savage-Armstrong).  Longmans.. 
7  r.  6d. 

The  Passing  of  Victoria  :  The  Poets’  Tribute  (Edited  by  J.  A. 

Hammerton).  Horace  Marshall.  31.  6 d. 

Village  Life  and  Feeling :  Songs  and  Poems  (Rupert  Upperton). 
Greening.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

New  Century  Hymns  for  the  Christian  Year  (The  Rev.  F.  W.  Orde 
Ward).  “  Home  Words  ”  Office.  Sr. 

Irish  Leaves  :  Poems  and  Songs  (John  Robinson).  Digby,  Long. 

7r.  6 d. 

Quatrains  (J.  G.  Jennings).  Allahabad  :  Indian  Press.  3r.  6 d. 
Parodies  and  other  Poems  (Maggie  Grogan).  Digby,  Long.  3r.  6d. 
net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Aldermen,  The,  of  Cripplegate  Ward  from  a.d.  1276  to  A.D.  1900- 
(Compiled  by  John  James  Baddeley).  J.  J.  Baddeley.  5r. 
Another  Englishwoman’s  Love-Letters  (Barry  Pain).  Unwin.  2r. 
Bamboo  Work  (Paul  N.  Hasluck).  Cassell,  ir. 

Briton’s  First  Duty,  The  :  Case  for  Conscription  (G.  F.  Shee).  Grant 
Richards.  6r. 

Captain,  The  (Half  Yearly  Vol.  IV.).  Newnes.  6s. 

Richards,  ior.  6 d. 

Memories  of  the  Months  (Sir  Herbert  Maxwell.  First  Series.  Second 
Edition).  Arnold,  ys.  6 d. 

Monastery  of  Saint  Luke  of  Stiris,  In  Phocis,  and  the  Dependent 
Monastery  of  Saint  Nicholas  in  the  Fields,  near  Skripon,  in 
Boeotia  (Robert  Weir  Schultz  and  Sidney  Howard  Barnsley). 
Macmillan.  6y.  net. 

New  Penny  Magazine,  The  (Vol.  IX.).  Cassell.  2 s.  6 d. 

Play  and  Politics  :  Recollections  of  Malaya  (By  an  Old  Resident). 
Wells  Gardner.  3 s.  6d. 

Practical  Licensing  Reform  (The  Hon.  Sidney  Peel).  Methuen. 
is.  6 d. 

Pretoria  from  Within  during  the  War,  1899-1900  (IP.  G.  Bates). 
Shaw  and  Company.  31-.  6 d.  net. 

Report  on  the  Census  of  Porto  Rico,  1899  (Lieut. -Col.  J.  P.  Sanger). 

Washington  :  Government  Printing  Qffice. 

Rule  and  Exercises,  The,  of  Holy  Living  (Jeremy  Taylor.  Temple 
Classics).  Dent.  ir.  6 d.  net. 

Suivons-Le  !  (Par  Henryk  Sienkiewicz).  Paris:  Flammarion.  3f.  50c. 
Vickers’ Newspaper  Gazetteer  (1901).  Vickers.  2s.  6d. 

Wrecking  the  Empire  (J.  M.  Robertson).  Grant  Richards.  5 s. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  March  :— Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3f.  ;  The  Economic  Journal,  5 r.  ;  Rivista  Ligure  ;  Anglo- 
American  Magazine,  ir.  ;  The  Book-Buyer,  15c.  ;  The  North 
American  Review,  2s.  6 d.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c. 

For  April  : — The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  u. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  00/s  List. 


PROFESSOR  mX  MULLER'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

With  6  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

A  Fragment. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  MAX  MULLER,  Iv.M. 

Contents  : — Introductory — Childhood  at  Dessau — School-days  at 
Leipzig — University — Paris — Arrival  in  England — Early  Days  at 
Oxford — Early  Friends  at  Oxford— A  Confession. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  LADY  BIDLEY. 

ANNE  MAIN  WARING. 

By  ALICE  RIDLEY, 

Author  of  “  The  Story  of  Aline.” 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BARON  DE  BOOK  WORMS  IN  “  PUNCH 

“‘Anne  Mainwaring’  confirms  the  impression  conveyed  by  the 
'Story  of  Aline,’  that  the  new  century  is  dowered  with  a  new 
novelist  ranged  close  by  the  limited  circle  of  first-class  women 
writers.  If  need  be,  we  will  wait  another  five  years  for  a  novel 
from  Lady  Ridley.  But  she  must  go  on." 


BALLAST. 

A  NOVEL. 

BY  MYRA  SWAN. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Ballast"  is  but  a  synonym  for  trouble — the  trouble  caused  by 
the  master  passions  of  love  and  drink.  It  is  the  story  of  two  step-sisters, 
he  elder  cursed  with  the  hereditary  millstone  of  drunkenness ,  which 
eventually  ends  in  death,  whilst  the  younger  devotes  her  life  to  the  fruit¬ 
less  task  of  trying  to  save  her  sister. 


NEW  VOLUME  OP  MR.  S.  R.  GARDINER’S 
“  COMMONWEALTH.” 

HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

AND  PROTECTORATE,  1649-1660.  By  Samuel  Rawson 
Gardiner,  M.A.,  Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Litt.D.  Cambridge, 
&c.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656.  With  6  Maps.  8vo.  21s. 

Scotsman. — “Those  who  want  to  know,  without  gloss  of  partiality 
or  glamour  of  rhetoric,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth,  of  the  Cromwellian  story  must  read  Mr.  Gardiner’s  ..book.” 


DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  SERIES. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  M.  TULLIUS 

CICERO.  Edited  by  Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  Litt.D. 
Fellow  and  Public  Orator,  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  Louis 
Claude  Purser,  Litt.D.  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Latin,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Vol.  VII.  Index.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


MR.  SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG’S  NEW  VOLUME 
OF  POEMS. 

BALLADS  OF  DOWN.  By  G.  F.  Savage- 

Armstrong,  M.A.,  D.  Lit.  (“The  Poet  of  Wicklow”). 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

***  This  is  a  companion  volume  to  “  Stories  of  Wicklow ,”  by  the 
same  Author,  published  in  1886. 


STONYHURST  PHILOSOPHICAL  SERIES. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Charles  S. 

Devas,  M. A.,  sometime  Examiner  in  Political  Economy  at  the 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.  Second  Edition.  Rewritten  and 
Enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


LONGMAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

APRIL  1901.  Price  Sixpence. 


MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE.  By  H.  C. 

Bailey.  ( Continued .) 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SALONS. 
VI.  Madame  Necker.  By  S.  G. 
Tallentyre. 

THE  DEAN  OF  SANTIAGO:  A 
Story  in  Verse.  By  Mrs.  Clement 
Shorter. 

SHEBAIL.  By  A.  Foster. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 


JOE  THORNE’S  “  VI’LET.”  By 
Ellen  Ada  Smith. 

ANCIENT  HERBALS.  By  Thomas 
Cooke-Tren  ch. 

FYANDER’S  WIDOW.  By  M.  E. 
Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 
(< Continued .) 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


DE1RDRE  WED 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Herbert  Trench. 

Westminster  Gazette. — “The  best  hundred  pages  of  English  verse  which  the 

younger  school,  of  the  last  two  decades  has  produced,  but  it  is  more  than  this . 

Every  syllable  is  meant,  and  will  repay  the  closest  and  most  intense  examination 
......We  can  leave  the  best  of  Mr.  Trench  with  safety  to  the  appreciation  of  the 

wise,  who  will  read  him.  His  work  will  last .  A  scholarly  little  masterpiece.” 

St.  James's  Gazette. — “  A  notable  poem . The  first  serious  attempt  of  a  modem 

poet  to  use  the  Irish  material  as  the  great  masters  have  used  the  classics . 

Admirably  does  the  poetry  reflect  the  elemental  spirit  and  passion  breathing 
through  legendary  souls . Instinct  with  feeling  for  bold  archaic  grandeur.” 

Daily  News. — “  Mr.  Trench  has  achieved  a  remarkable  success . A  few  quota¬ 

tions  will  illustrate  the  imaginative  vigour  and  originality  of  the  poem.  Mr. 
Trench’s  power  of  consummate  expression  is  nowhere  better  seen  than  in  a  few 

lines  which  recall  a  passage  in  Keats’  ‘  Ode  to  a  Nightingale.’ . A  work  of  great 

imaginative  value  which  should  secure  him  a  place  among  the  few  inspired  singers- 
of  our  days.” 

The  Atheneeum  says  in  its  principal  article  :  “Mr.  Trench  aims  at  and  often 

achieves  nobleness . A  finely  human  treatment . Here  are  a  richness  of  music 

and  a  glow  of  imagination  by  no  means  too  common  in  contemporary  poetry.  And 
these  qualities  occur  again  and  again  throughout  Mr.  Trench’s  volume. .....Not  only 

‘  Deirdre  Wed,’  but  several  of  the  shorter  poems,  are  marked  by  great  intellectual 
sincerity,  and  frequent  felicity  of  rhythm  and  phrase.” 

The  Literary  World  says  in  its  principal  article  :  “  Rarely,  too  rarely  does  such. 

a  book  come  to  us  for  judgment . All  this  is  told  in  the  unmistakeable  manner  of 

a  true  poet,  as  this  single  quotation  is  enough  to  prove  twenty  times  over . If  Mr. 

Trench  may  not  yet  be  compared  with  Mr.  Yeats  for  grace  in  workmanship  he  may 
be  at  once  received  as  far  more  virile.  The  power  displayed  in  ‘  Deirdre  Wed  ’  is 
quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  author  of  ‘  The  Wind  among  the  Reeds.’  ” 

The  Academy. — “  A  poet  of  very  exceptional  technical  accomplishment . His 

diction  is  strikingly  rich  and  classical,  with  a  bold  tendency  to  innovation . Mr. 

Trench  has  a  future  before  him . A  book  of  mark.” 

Guardian. — “A  fine  story  of  a  maid  who  leaves  the  chief  who  claims  her  in 
marriage  and  follows  an  outlaw . He  is  able  to  realise  romantic  passion.” 

Manchester  Guardian. — “The  various  measures  of  the  poem  are  used  with  force 

and  distinction,  and  give  something  of  the  mystery  and  splendour  of  romance . 

We  find  a  pregnant  simplicity  in  ‘  Maurya  s  Song  ’  and  in  ‘  The  Bloom  ’  and 
‘The  Nutter’  there  is  something  of  a  fanciful  embroidery  on  Nature  that  is 
delicate  and  expressive.  Mr.  Trench  does  not  often  satisfy,  but  he  is  never  dull  or 
common.” 

Standard. — “Resolutely,  if  sometimes  ruggedly,  original.” 

The  Artist ,  in  a  special  article,  says  :  “  ‘  Deirdre  Wed  ’  is  beautiful  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.” 

Spectator. — “ . In  all  three  parts  there  is  continually  beauty  of  thought,  beauty 

of  image,  and  frequently  beauty  of  phrase.” 

Saturday  Review. — “  The  language  of  the  Jabberwock.” 


METHUEN  &  CO. 


NOW  READY. 

The  ONLY"  OFFICIAL  Guide  to  Stock  Exchange  Securities. 

""""  PRICE  FIFTY  SHILLINGS. 

By  Authority  of  the  Committee  of  The  Stock  Exchange. 

THE  STOCK  ESCNfiNSE  OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE  for  1801. 

TWENTIETH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICATION. 

A  carefully  revised  precis  of  information  regarding 

BRITISH,  AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN  SECURITIES 

(Embracing  some  10,000  undertakings). 

Edited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Share  and  Loan  Department . 

This  work  is  produced  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
and  has  earned  a  high  reputation  for  completeness  and  accuracy.  Every  kind  of 
security,  from  British  and  Foreign  Government  Stocks  to  the  innumerable  Com¬ 
mercial  and  Industrial  Companies  known  to  the  London  Market,  is  described  in 
elaborate  and  exhaustive  detail. 

To  the  Statesman  and  Politician  the  OFFICIAL  INTELLIGENCE  will  be  found 
invaluable  ;  while  to  the  Banker  and  Stockbroker,  to  the  Company  Director  and 
Secretary,  and  to  business  men  generally,  it  will  be  found  indispensable  as  the 
STANDARD  book  of  reference. 


London:  SP0TTISW00DE  &  CO.  LTD.,  54  Graeeehureh  Street,  E.C. 


In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. ;  by  post,  3s.  gd. 

BRIDGE  WHIST  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

The  Game  clearly  explained  and  taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule  alone. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  Also  by  the 
same  Author  (and  uniform  with  “  Bridge  Whist  ”  in  size,  plan  and  price),  “Solo 
Whist”  and  “Scientific  Whist. 

“For  simplicity  of  statement,  for  lucidity  of  exposition,  and  for  completeness  of 
instruction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  equal  to  this  work.” 

Westminster  Budget. 

“  Written  extremely  well.” — Literatu?-e. 

“  A  volume  which  is  second  to  none.”  Sporting  Life. 

“  The  best  book  on  the  subject  that  we  have  seen.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

‘k  A  Bridge  ‘  Cavendish.  ” — St.  James's  Gazette. 

“  A  work  like  this  will  he’p  the  foundation  ol  a  sound  code.” — Scotsman. 

“  Just  what  such  a  book  should  be.” — Topical  Times. 


London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 


NOW  READY. 

MORINGS  QUARTERLY. 

An  Artistic  and  Arehseological  Journal.  Price  is.  net :  post  free,  is.  3d. 
No.  XVII.  (MARCH,  1901)  CONTAINS : 

FRENCH  ART  OF  THE  PAST  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION  (Illustrated). 

THE  ROMAN  CAMP  AT  BIRDOSWOLD  (Illustrated). 

OLD  WORLD  NAME  PUNNING. 

NOTES  ON  EXTRA  PAROCHIAL  REGISTERS. 

THE  “NEW”  GENEALOGY. 

London  :  THE  DE  LA  MORE  PRESS,  52  High  Holbom,  W.C. 
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To  Garden  Lovers. 


The  most  Popular  Work  on  Horticulture  ever  published  is  undoubtedly  THE 
DICTIONARY  OF  GARDENING,  thousands  of  volumes  having  been  sold  here 
and  in  America. 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  this  Work  is  not  far  to 
seek  :  it  is  very  full,  accurate,  superbly  illustrated,  and  edited  by  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  he  is 
almost  a  unique  example  of  a  scientific  botanist  and  a  practical  horticulturist  under 
one  hat. 

More  than  3,750  Genera  and  19,500  Species  of  Garden  Plants  are  described, 
with  all  necessary  instructions  as  to  Cultivation  and  Propagation  ;  Injurious  Insects 
and  Plant  Diseases  and  their  Treatment  are  also  fully  dealt  with. 

The  Work  comprises  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names,  and  other 
eatures  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  all  gardeners.  It  is  in  fact  a  working 
,  Encyclopaedia  for  all  working  horticulturists,  be  they  Professional  or  Amateur. 

The  Dictionary  of  Gardening  is  published  for  this  Special  Offer  in 

5  handsome  large  post  quarto  vols.,  in  half  Persian, 


LA  REYUE 

ET 

dies  JR.e'sr-o.es 

Un  Num6ro  specimen  [Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Num&ros  par  an 

SUR  deman  de.  REVUE  DES  REVUES).  Richement  illustres. 

XIP  ANNEE.  - 

Peu  dc  mots ,  beaucoup  d'idecs.  Peu  de  7nots,  beaucoup  d> idees. 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l’6tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  p  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  tires')  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn£s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l’e.sprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pre¬ 
ponderate  parmi  les  grandes  revues  francaises  et  etrangeres "  ( Les  Debats ) ; 
“LA  REVUE  publie  des  etudes  nt  agistr ales"  {Figaro)  \  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  i©r  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inedits  signes  par  la*  ptns  (frauds  wonts  f  ranca  is  et  e>ru  ntf^rs. 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
periodiques  du  monde  entier,  caricaUtres  politiques ,  des  romans  et 
7iouvelles ,  dernieres  inventions  et  d^couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Les  Abonn^s  regoivent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.  (Demander  710s  Pro - 
spectus.) 

On  s’abonne  saTts  frais  dans  totes  les  bureaux  de  poste  dela  France  et  de  l’6tranger 
chez  tous  les  principaux  libraires  du  monde  entier  et  dans  les  bureaux  de  La  Revue. 


■  doth  sides,  marble  edges,  at 

FOUR  GUINEAS, 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 


The  Edition  will  be  supplied  Carriage  Paid  and  Complete,  on  payment  of 

9s. 

down,  the  balance  being  payable  in  Monthly  Instalments  of  4s.  6d.  each. 
This  edition  includes  the  new  Century  Supplement,  but  as  the  whole  of  that  is  not 
yet  printed,  only  4  vols.  can  be  delivered  now,  but  the  fifth  will  follow  at  the  end  of 
March. 

FORM  OF  ORDER. 

To  L.  Upcott  Gill,  170  Strand,  London,  W.»C. 
Please  send  me,  carriage  paid,  the  Special  Offer  Edition  of  “.Nicholson’s 
Dictionary  of  Gardening,”  in  5  vols.,  half  bound  in  Persian,  published  at  £4  4s.  od., 
for  which  I  enclose  9s.  I  undertake  to  pay  the  balance  in  Monthly  Instalments 
of  4s.  6d.  each,  and  not  to  dispose  of  the  said  books  until  all  the  instalments 
are  paid. 

Name 
and  • 

Address 

Date . 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIB  UTORS  INCL  UDE  : 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 

CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 

FATHER  DOLLING. 

REV.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 

&c.  &c. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 


Of  all  N cws agents  and  Stationers,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


Ube  IRoval  Society  of 
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NINETEENTH 


ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 

INCLUDING  A  SMALL  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 

WORKS  OF  THE  NORWICH  SCHOOL. 

By  J.  CROME,  J.  S.  COTMAN,  and  E.  T.  DANIELL. 

NOW  OPEN  FROM  10  TO  6. 

Admission  Is. 

CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON,  SW. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Words  are  to  language  what  bread,  is  to  life . 

TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  LIBRARY. 

A  £5  Work  for  £4, 

Obtainable  immediately  for  5s.  down  and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s.  6d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Scientific, 

Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILYIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  TIMES 

says 

“  We  should 
not  wish  for 
anything  better 
than  the  new 
‘  Imperial.’  ” 


The  GLASGOW 
HERALD  says:— 
“  No  cyclopedia 
has  yet  been 
planned  to  sur¬ 
pass  it.” 


“I  went  to  all  the  dictionaries,  and  I  could  not  find  that  ‘  Commitment  ’  was  ever  used  except  for  committing  a  man  to  prison.” — Vide 
Sir  William  Harcourt’s  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  14. 

Sir  William  evidently  did  not  consult  the  new  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,  which  gives  a  variety  or  meanings  to  the  word,, 
including  (1)  “a  term  in  legislation  ”  and  (2)  “  the  act  of  pledging  or  engaging  one's  self.”  For  further  definitions  see  the  Dictionary  itself. 


The  NEW  EDITION  is  the  thing  for 

the  NEW  CENTURY  and  the  NEW  REIGN. 

The  New  Edition  contains  32,000  additional  Words  and  233,000  References 

in  all. 

The  four  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  are  well' 
illustrated,  and  contain  some  beautiful  plates. 

Specimen  pages  and  further  particulars  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  or  the  book 
may  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Saturday  Review. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W. C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . 

Address  . . 

.  Profession  . . 


Date 
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PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  List  of  Applications  opens  on  Monday,  the  25th  of  March,  1901,  and  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  28th  of  March,  for  both  Town  and  Country. 

YORKSHIRE  IRON  AND  GOAL  COMPANY,  UMITED. 

IRONMASTERS  AND  COLLIERY  OWNERS. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  to  1900. 

SHARE  CAPITAL  -  -  £300,000 

DIVIDED  INTO 

150,000  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £i  each,  entitled  to  a  Cumulative  Dividend  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ...  £150,000 
150,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  150,000 


£300,000 

DEBENTURE  STOCK: 

£150,000  4!  per  cent  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK .  £150,000 

PRESENT  ISSUE  : 

£150,000  per  cent.  FIRST  MORTGAGE  DEBENTURE  STOCK  .  £150,000 

120,000  6  pep  cent.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES  of  £1  each  .  120,000 

150,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £1  each  .  150,000 

Applications  for  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  or  Shares  will  be  received  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  HALIFAX  COMMERCIAL  BANKING  COMPANY, 
LIMITED,  and  at  the  following  Branches  :  Bradford,  Brighouse,  Hull,  Leeds,  Hipperholme  (near  Halifax),  King’s  Cross  (Halifax),  Low  Moor  (near  Bradford), 
Mytholmroyd  (via  Manchester);  and  also  at  the  ROYAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  123  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C, 


PAYABLE  AS  FOLLOWS : 

DEBENTURE  STOCK.  PREFERENCE  SHARES.  ORDINARY  SHARES. 


On  Application . £20  00  On  Application  . £026  On  Application . £026 

On  Allotment  ..  ..  ..  30  o  o  On  Allotment . 026  On  Allotment  . 026 

On  30th  April,  1901  ..  ..  30  o  o  On  30th  April,  1901 . 076  On  30th  April,  1901  ..  ..  076 

On  30th  May,  1901  ..  ..  20  o  o  On  30th  May,  1901 . 076  On  30th  May,  1901  ..  ..  076 


£  IOO  O  O  £l  Q  Q  £1  o  O 


The  Debenture  Stock  will  be  issued  and  will  be  transferable  in  multiples  of  £10 
and  will  be  secured  by  a  Trust  Dyed  constituting  a  first  specific  mortgage  on  the 
Freehold  and  Leasehold  Properties  of  the  Company,  and  a  first  floating  charge  on 
the  whole  undertaking  and  other  assets  of  the  Company.  The  Stock  -is "redeemable 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years  from  the  1st  January,  1901,  by  the  operation  of  a 
Sinking  Fund,  for  which  purpose  the  sum  of  £2,675  will  be  paid  each  year  to  the 
Trustees  for  the  Debenture  Stockholders. 

The  Preference  Shares  are  entitled  to  a  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of  6  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  rank  as  to  both  dividend  and  Capital  in  priority  to  the  ordinary 
Shares,  and  entitle  the  holders  to  the  same  voting  rights  as  the  Ordinary  Share¬ 
holders. 

Interest  on  the  Debenture  Stock  and  Dividends  on  the  Preference  Shares  will  be 
paid  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  in  each  year,  the  first  payment, 
calculated  from  the  due  dates  of  payment  of  the  several  instalments,  to  be  made  on 
the  1st  July,  1901. 

TRUSTEES  FOR  THE  DEBENTURE  STOCKHOLDERS. 

LONDON  TRUST  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  37  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

DIRECTORS. 

JAMES  BOOTH,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Spring  Hall,  Halifax,  Manufacturer  (Vice-Chairman 
Halifax  Commercial  Banking  Company,  Ltd.,  Chairman  of  the  West  Yorkshire 
Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Ltd.). 

W.  B.  MYERS-BESWICK,  Esq.,  Gristhorpe  Manor,  Filey  (Director  of  the  West 
Yorkshire  Iron  and  Coal  Company,  Ltd.). 

PHILIP  E.  BEACHCROFT,  Esq.,  1  and  2  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

(Director  Russian  Collieries  Company,  Ltd.). 

H.  C.  EMBLETON,  Esq.,  M.Inst.M.E.,  Central  Bank  Chambers,  Leeds  (Director 
of  the  Old  Silkstone  Collieries,  Ltd.,  and  the  Bedlington  Collieries,  Ltd.). 
JAMES  RILEY,  Esq.,  Richmond  Iron  Works,  Stockton-on-Tees,  Iron  Manu¬ 
facturer. 


BANKERS. 

HALIFAX  COMMERCIAL  BANKING  CO.,  Ltd.,  Halifax  and  Branches. 
ROYAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  123  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  H.  W.  .&  J.  BLACKBURN,  Chartered  Accountants,  2  East  Parade, 
Leeds,  and  at  Bradford. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  WILSON,  BRISTOWS  &  CARPMAEL,  No.  1  Copthall  Buildings, 
London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

London  Messrs.  SHEPPARDS,  PELLYS,  SCOTT  &  CO.,  57  Old  Broad 
Street,  London,  EC. 

Leeds  Messrs.  HIRST,  TURNER  .&  TENNANT,  5  East  Parade,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  Leeds. 

Messrs.  J.  REDMAYNE  &  Co.  (late  Ridsdale  &  Wailes),  79  Albion 
Street  and  Stock  Exchange,  Leeds. 

Bradford  : — Messrs.  MIDDLETON  &  FRASER,  Swan  Arcade,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  Bradford. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

R.  JOHNSTONE  (Secretary  pro  tern.),  2  East  Parade,  Leeds. 

The  prospectus  will  be  advertised  on  Monday  next.  Prospectuses  and  forms  of 
Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  Bankers, 
Brokers,  and  Solicitors. 


BECHUANALAND  EXPLORATION. 


RHODESIAN  AND  TRANSVAAL  PROSPECTS. 


HP  HE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Bechuanaland  Exploration 

Company  (Limited)  was  held  on  March  18  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C., 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Gifford,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the  company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  Donald)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
the  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  stated  that,  in 
common  with  the  Consolidated  Goldfields  of  South  Africa  (Limited)  and  the  South 
African  Gold  Trust  (Limited),  the  directors  had  taken  a  moderate  interest  on  the 
Wassau  banket  formation  and  other  gold  mines  in  West  Africa,  with  so  far  highly 
satisfactory  results  in  regard  to  profits.  None  of  the  company’s  holdings,  where 
quoted,  stood  in  the  books  above  the  market  prices,  but  in  many  instances  below, 
and,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  the  directors  were  of  opinion  that  the  amount  was  con¬ 
siderably  below  the  real  value  of  the  shares.  Since  the  issue  of  the  report  negotia¬ 
tions  had  been  proceeding  with  influential  parties  for  dealing  with  the  claims  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Raymond  Rhodesia  Company,  together  with  claims  owned  by  other  parties, 
which  had  been  carefully  selected  and  reported  upon  by  first-class  engineers.  An 
amount  which  was  considered  sufficient  for  the  development  of  the  claims  had  been 
practically  guaranteed,  and  the  directors  regarded  the  negotiations  as  advantageous  to 
the  company.  With  regard  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  Matabele  Proprietary 
Mines,  the  Alice  Proprietary  Mines,  the  Northern  Copper  Company,  and  the 
Umniati  Development  Company,  in  all  of  which  the  company  were  largely  inter¬ 
ested,  he  referred  to  their  farms,  mining  claims,  and  town  stands,  and  pointed  out 
that  they  were  taken  in  the  balance-sheet  at  £130,247,  against  £129,683  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  town  stands  were  in  Buluvvayo,  and,  although  there  had  been  little 
demand  during  the  year  for  such  properties,  the  board  believed  their  aggregate  value 
to  be  much  in  excess  of  the  cost  at  which  they  were  included  in  the  accounts.  The 
fact  that  the  farms  were  all  well  situated,  and  that  railways  which  were  in  course  of 
construction  would  pass  through  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  several  of 
them,  ought  to  increase  their  value  considerably.  Although  the  conditions  under 
which  the  mining  industry  of  Rhodesia  had  been  labouring  during  the  year  were 
unfavourable,  a  fair  amount  of  work  had  been  accomplished.  The  board  regarded 
the  company’s  mining  claims  in  the  Transvaal  as  a  very  valuable  asset,  especially 
when  peace  was  established  in  the  country.  The  total  assets  of  the  company  amounted 
to  £448,165,  whilst  the  liabilities,  as  shown  on  the  opposite  side,  irrespective  of 
■capital  and  the  amount  standing  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  are  just  over  .£10,000. 
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The  creditors,  £7,244,  and  the  bills,  which  were  for  funds  required  in  South  Africa, 
were  duly  paid.  The  profit  and  loss  account  shows  that  the  expenditure  in  London 
amounted  to  £4,928,  against  which  was  received  in  interest  and  transfer  fees  £3,604, 
both  a  great  improvement  on  last  year’s  figures.  In  South  Africa  the  expenditure 
was  £7,634  and  the  receipts  £6,239.  The  expenditure  exceeded  the  previous  year 
by  £223,  while  the  receipts  exceeded  those  for  the  previous  year  by  over  £2,800.  The 
profit  on  shares  sold  and  dividends  received  together  amount  to  £16  533,  whilst  the 
net  profit  for  the  year  was  £13,814.  This,  added  to  the  amount  brought  forward, 
makes  a  total  of  £38,160  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  at  30th  September  last,  as 
shown  on  the  face  of  the  balance-sheet.  In  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa  generally,  and  the  difficulties  in  Rhodesia,  he  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
leave  the  distribution  of  the  profit  in  abeyance  for  the  present.  The  report,  however, 
shows  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  profit  by  that  earned  since  the  30th  September, 
and  the  directors  propose  paying  an  interim  dividend  of  5  percent.,  free  of  income- 
tax,  for  the  current  year.  _____ 

Mr.  Edmund  Davis  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr.  Davis,  Major  F.  I.  Ricarde- 
Seaver  was  re-elected  a  director. 

Major  Ricarde-Seaver  thanked  the  shareholders  for  having  re-elected  him, 
remarking  that  that  was  the  tenth  time  they  had  thus  shown  their  confidence  in 
him.  With  regard  to  the  Transvaal,  although  their  interests  there  were  less  than 
those  in  Rhodesia,  they  were  still  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  a  few  words 
from  him.  When  he  addressed  the  shareholders  at  the  last  meeting  they  were  still 
in  doubt  as  to  the  date  when  they  might  be  in  possession  of  the  mines  on  the  Rand, 
and  as  to  whether  they  would  find  those  mines,  the  mills,  and  the  various  properties 
belonging  to  the  different  companies  intact  or  a  mass  of  ruins.  Fortunately,  owing  to 
the  energetic  action  of  our  Commander-in-Chief,  destruction  of  property  was  avoided  ; 
the  mines,  almost  without  exception,  were  found  to  be  intact,  and  when  our  forces 
entered  Johannesburg  he  was  glad  to  say  they  found  everything  as  they  could  have 
desired.  The  conditions  which  had  existed  in  the  country  since  then  had  prevented  a 
resumption  of  work  on  the  mines,  but  as  a  director  of  one  or  two  companies  on  the 
Rand  he  might  state  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  very  limited  supply  of  labour  available, 
the  preliminary  operations  were  well  ahead,  and  as  soon  as  Sir  Alfred  Milner  got  well 
into  his  official  chair  in  the  Transvaal  he  believed  they  would  have  a  resumption 
of  mining  activity,  not,  of  course,  on  the  large  scale  on  which  it  was  being  con¬ 
ducted  when  the  war  interrupted  it,  but  still  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  enable 
many  of  the  mines  to  enter  upon  the  productive  stage.  When  they  met  next  year 
he  trusted  they  would  be  in  a  position  to  congratulate  themselves  even  more  than 
they  did  now,  and  that  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River  Colonies  would  be  in 
a  flourishing  state  and  become  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Crown. 

After  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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ABRIDGED  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  THE 


DRESDEN— BERLIN— HAMBURG— BREMEN— LONDON— NUREMBERG— FUERTH— HANOVER— BUCKEBURG—DETMOLB— 

MANNHEIM— CHEMNITZ— LUBECK — ALTONA. 


To  bo  presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  ' their  Twenty-Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting ,  to  be  held  at  the  Offices  in  Dresden, 

on  Saturday,  the  23RD  of  March,  1901. 

Capital  Fully  Paid,  Marks  130,000,000  (£6,300,000).  Reserve  Fund,  Marks  33,000,000  (£1,700,000). 


We  beg  to  report  that  the  profits  for  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1900,  after 
fully  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  permit  of  the  distribution  of  a  dividend 
of  8  per  cent. 

The  turnover  is  £1,360,399,406  as  compared  with  £1,408,256,537  for  1899. 

The  small  decrease  in  the  volume  of  business,  as  indicated  by  these  figures,  is  'due 
to  the  interpretation  placed  by  the  Courts  on  the  new  Bourse  law,  in  consequence  of 
which  time  bargains  in  mining  and  industrial  shares,  and  the  resulting  carrying-over 
transactions,  have  been  superseded  by  cash  transactions.  This  has  naturally  caused 
a  diminution  in  the  earnings  from  commissions  on  stock  dealings. 

But  we  are  glad  to  say  that  this  falling  off  has  been  largely  made  up  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  revenue  from  other  departments,  and  more  especially  by  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  growth  of  the  business  of  all  our  branches. 

For  trade  and  industry  in  Germany,  the  year  1900  marks  an  unfavourable  turn. 
The  continued  dearness  of  money,  the  check  to  international  trade  caused  by  the 
prolonged  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  troubles  in  China  have  had  a  paralysing 
effect  on  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  have  detrimentally  influenced  the  relations 
existing  between  supply  and  demand  in  manufactures. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  under  review,  news  arrived  from  the  United  States  of 
America  of  an  over-production  in  the  iron  industry,  which  created  apprehensions  of 
large  shipments  of  American  iron  and  coal  to  European  countries.  Although  these 
fears  proved  to  be  exaggerated,  a  retrograde  movement  commenced  on  the  German 
Bourses,  which  gradually  extended  to  all  industrial  securities,  and  temporarily 
assumed  a  serious  aspect. 

The  year  was  particularly  disastrous  to  the  woollen  industry.  After  a  great 
speculative  rise  in  wool  and  woollen  products  generally,  a  rapid  fall  took  place, 
resulting  in  heavy  losses  to  many  firms. 

Following  on  this,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  the  collapse  of  two 
Mortgage  Institutions  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  market  for  Mortgage  Debentures. 


The  maladministration  of  these  particular  concerns,  which  brought  about  their 
downfall,  did  not,  however,  come  as  a  surprise  to  those  in  well-informed  circles,  and 
the  well-founded  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  our  first-class  institutions  of  this 
kind  has  happily  not  been  influenced  by  this  event. 

That  the  German  money  market  should  have  stood  all  these  adverse  events  with¬ 
out  more  serious  consequences,  may  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  the  strength  of  our 
national  prosperity,  and  as  a  proof  of  a  generally  healthy  economic  situation. 

The  quieter  tone  of  business  prevailing  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,  both  on 
the  Bourses  and  in  manufacturing  circles,  led  to  a  considerably  reduced  demand  for 
money.  As  a  consequence,  the  rate  of  interest,  both  during  the  autumn  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  was  only  moderately  high,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  money  will 
become  still  cheaper. 

While  during  the  period  of  great  industrial  activity  the  interest  taken  by  the 
public  in  securities  yielding  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  had  very  materially  subsided, 
this  class  of  securities  has  now  again  come  into  favour,  and  since  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year  the  loans  of  the  German  Confederate  States  and  of  the  Municipalities 
have  been  largely  bought  at  rising  prices. 

The  Deposits  again  show  a  considerable  increase,  having  risen  during  the  year 
from  ,£3,149,000  to  ,£4,728,000,  and  the  number  of  Deposit  Accounts  from  17,845 
to  26,934. 

Bills  Receivable  have  risen  from  £6,119,091  in  1899  to  .£7,523,558  in  1900. 

E.  GUTMANN,  ARNSTADT,  G.  KLEMPERER,  DALCHOW, 
MUELLER,  L.  VON  STEIGER,  GRIMSEHL. 

Dresden,  February,  1901. 


The  full  Report  (in  German)  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  London  Office, 
No.  65  Old  Broad  Street. 


Dr.  LIABILITIES. 

To  Share  Capital  .. 

Reserve  Fund  ... 

Current  Accounts  and  Deposits 
Acceptances  against  Credits  and  Securities 
Dividends  Unpaid 
Pension  Fund  .. 

Adjustment  of  Branches 
Profit 


BALANCE-SHEET-DECEMBER  31st,  1900. 

20  MARKS  =  £1. 


. .  ,£6,500,000 
. .  1,700,000 

•  •  x4, 739,735 

••  6,553,152 

956 

..  71,006 

5,877 
704,380 


ASSETS. 

By  Cash 

Bills  Receivable 

Cash  Balances  with  other  Banks  and  Bankers 
Loans 

Government  Securities,  Railway  and  other  Bonds  and  Shares 
Current  Accounts  (of  which  covered  £9,709,096) 

Syndicates 
Bank  Premises  . . 

Pension  Fund  Securities 


£30,275,106 


Cr. 

£1,340,144 

7,523.558 

388,566 

2,071,968 

1,627,663 

14,675,125 
S92, 395 

684,68l 

71,006 


£30,275,106 


Dr. 

To  Current  Expenses 
Taxes 

Amount  written  off  Furniture  and  Fittings 
Amount  written  off  bad  and  doubtful  debts 
Profit 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT— DECEMBER  31st,  1900. 


•£206,679 

53,369 

6,950 

5,028 

704,380 


By  Balance  from  1899 
Gross  Profit  for  1900’ 


£976,406 


Cr. 

£4,189 

972,217 


£976,406 


tieeiEj  :m:oz£l:m::biq,tt:e] 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET  to  the  3ist  DECEMBER,  1899. 


Capital 

Unissued  (196,668  Shares) 

Issued  Shares  ..  ..  • 

.Reserve  Fund 

Creditors  for  Securities  deposited 
Bills  Payable 
Dividend  1897  — Balance 
Pensions  and  Payments  in  Africa 
Suspense  Account — 

2,000  Shares— Panga  Silindi  United,  Ltd. . . 

7,780  Shares— Premier  Concession  of 

Mozambique,  Ltd. 

7,500  Shares  Braganza  Gold  Mining  Com¬ 
pany 

85,000  Shares— Mozambique  Consolidated 
Mines,  Ltd. 

8,356  Shares — Companhia  do  Luabo 

2,200  Shares— Companhia  da  Gorongoza 

6,300  Shares— Companhia  das  Minas  d’Ouro 
da  Manica 

4°o  Shares— Companhia  Africana  de  Explo- 
sivos  . . 

1  ,ooo  Shares— Companhia  des  Huileries  et 
Savonneries  de  Mozambique 

10,000  Shares— Companhia  Colonial  do  Buzi 


£  s. 
1,000,000  o 
196,668  o 


d. 


7,780 

7,5oo 

42,500 

8,356 

8,8oo 

6,300 

8,000 

,003 

10.000 


Unrealised  Profits 
Balance  as  per  Profit  and  Loss  Account  . 


d. 


803,332  o 

3,017  12 

23,861  o 
6,220  16 
834  1 
154  14 


Certificates  representing  interests  of  Shares  in  the  Beira  Railway  Co.  ’  55(000 
Unrealised  Value  of  Lands  reclaimed  . 


34,277  1 
6.735  14 
155,868  9 


*94,531  9  to 


Shareholders’  Account — 

Calls  payable  (since  received)  .. 

Properties  and  Rights  acquired 
Shares  and  Debentures — 

2,453  Shares  Companhia  de  Mozambique  . . 
60,540  Shares  Beira  Railway  Company 
5,870  Shares  Beira  Railway  Company  Comity 
de  Paris 

£22,000  English  Consols,  Bank  of  Lisbon  and 
Azores 

£22,000  English  Consols,  Credit  F.  Portugais. 

Participation  in  Sub- Concessionary  Companies— 
2,000  Shares  Panga  and  Silindi  United, 
Limited  .. 

7,780  Shares  The  Premier  Concessions  of 
Mozambique,  Limited.. 

7,500  Shares  Braganza  Gold  Mining  Company 
85,000  Shares  Mozambique  Consolidated 
Mines,  Limited 

8,356  Shares  Companhia  do  Luabo  .. 

2,200  Shares  Companhia  Gorongoza  .. 

6,300  Shares  Companhia  das  Minas  Ouro  da 
Manica 

400  Shares  Companhia  Africana  de  Explo- 
sivos  . . 

r,ooo  Shares  Companhia  des  Huileries  et 
Savonneries  de  Mozambique 
ro,ooo  Shares  Companhia  Colonial  do  Buzi  .. 

roo,ooo  Shares  Beira  Railway  Company — De¬ 
posited  in  Bank  of  Portugal 

Deposits  to  Order  . 

Cash  — 

In  hand 


Cash  in  hands  of  Committees. 
In  Paris 
In  London  . . 


Beira  Railway  Company 
Barue  Company  (in  formation) 
Sundry  Debtors 

Securities  deposited  as  qualifications 
Stores 

Preliminary  Expenses  . . 

Bills  Receivable. . 

Lands  Reclaimed  from  the  Sea 
Administration  in  Africa  (Balance)  . . 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2,453 

0 

0 

25,722 

15 

6 

4,681 

16 

0 

24.645 

17 

0 

24,63s  16 

2 

2,000 

0 

0 

7,780 

0 

0 

7,509 

0 

0 

42,500 

0 

0 

8,356 

0 

0 

8,800 

0 

0 

6,300 

CdL 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

105,236 

0 

0 

55,000 

0 

0 

In  Gold  ..  i,oi7$ooo 
,,  Currency  i,oi3$i45 

1  £363  o  o 


£70,760  2  3 

44,888  17  4 


Cr. 

£  s.  d. 
I7,293  10  o 
261,342  13  5 


>139  4 


160,236  o  o 
138,643  18  10 


2,845  5  1 


115,648  19  7 
1,000  o  o 
207  7  3 

8,917  13  10 
23,861  o  o 
4i7  5  6 
46,067  13  11 
31,699  15  11 
34,277  1  10 

269,940  o  o 

£1.194.537  9  IO 
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Sampson  Low,  larston  &  Co.’s 

PU  EDUCATIONS. 


CAPTAIN  CAPTAIN 


MAHAN’S  MAHAN’S 


STORY  OF 
THE  W^R 


IN  AFRICA 


By  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.  S.  N.,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “The 
Life  of  Nel¬ 
son,”  “  The 
Influence  of 
Sea  Power  on 
History,”  &c. 
Third  Edition. 
In  1  V  o  1., 
crown  8  v  o. 
cloth  extra, 
with  Map, 
10s.  6d.  net. 


THE 

PROBLEM 
OF  ASIA 
AND  ITS 
EFFECT 
UPON 
INTERNA¬ 
TIONAL 
POLICIES 


SAILING 

ALONE 
AROUND 
THE  WORLD 


FAMOUS 

HORSES 


“  The  clearest 
exposition  of 
the  general  out¬ 
lines  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  that  has 
yet  appeared  ” 
—Pall  Mall 
Gazette, 


By  Captain 
A.  T.  Mahan, 
D.C.L.,  LL.D. 
With  M  a  p, 
259  PPm  post 
8  vo.  10s.  6d. 

net. 


“Perhaps 
nowhere  does 
there  exist  in 
brief  compass 
so  well  written 
a  narrative  of 
the  campaign.” 
— -  Army  and 
Navy  Gazette. 


“Will  be  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all 
military  read¬ 
ers.”  —  B  r  0  ad 
A  rrow. 


“Masterly 
and  lucid  .  .  . 
well  deserves 
careful  study.” 
— Daily  Tele¬ 
graph. 


“  Sound  and 
valuable,  and 
contains  less, 
matter  to  be 
skipped  than 
any  book 
written  of  late 
about  China 
and  the  Trans¬ 
vaal.” 

A  cadcmy. 


By  Captain 
Joshua  Slo¬ 
cum.  Being  a 
Personal  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  Ex¬ 
periences  of  the 
Sloop  “Spray” 
on  her  single- 
handed  voyage 
of  46,000  miles. 
With  63  Illus¬ 
trations.  Se¬ 
cond  Edition. 
Crown  8  v  o. 
cloth  ext  ra, 
8s.  6d.  net. 

“  This  wonder¬ 
ful  story  of  reso¬ 
lute  adventure.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to 
call  it  the  most 
extraordin  ary 
book,  in  its  way, 
ever  published.” 
— 5*  ir  Edwin 
A  mold. 

“Very  racy 
reading,  with  a 
welcome  touch 
of  the  salt  sea 
breeze. ’ ' — I Hits  - 
trated  London 
News. 

“  Should  find 
millions  of  readers. 
A  wonderful 
record  of  human 
pluck,  endur¬ 
ance,  and  perse¬ 
verance.” 


By  T  h  e  o. 
Taunton. 
With  Portraits, 
Pedigrees, 
Principal  Per¬ 
formances,  De¬ 
scriptions  of 
Races,  and 
various  inter¬ 
esting  items,  ex¬ 
tending  over  a 
period  of  nearly 
two  centuries. 
New  Edition. 
With  200  por¬ 
traits.  Crown 
4to.  42s.  net. 


Chambers'  s 

Journal. 


“This  edition 
brings  the  work  so 
nearly  neck  and 
neck  with  Time  as 
to  have  a  portrait 
and  a  life  of  the 
latest  Derby  win¬ 
ner,  the  brother  to 
Persimmon  and 
Florizel,  Jones  be¬ 
ing  flatteringly 
included  in  the 
portrait.  Burke 
does  little  more, 
and  in  some  ways 
less,  for  a  duke 
than  this  book 
does  for  its 
equine  celebri¬ 
ties  ;  and  the  new 
edition  keeps  the 
work  worthy  of  its 
reputation.” 

Scotsman. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S 
FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that ,  of  the  last  HALF-CROWN 
Edition  of  Mr.  BLACK’’ S  Novels  upwards  of  A 

QUARTER  OF  A  MILLION  have  been  sold. 


SPE  Cl  2$.  I.  NOTICE. 

RE-ISSUE  OF 


WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NOVELS. 


IN  NEW  UNIFORM  BINDING  AT 

TWO  SHILLINGS. 


READY. 

MACLEOD  OF  DARE. 
GREEN  PASTURES. 
MAID  OF  KILLEENA. 
KILMENY. 

BEAUTIFUL  WRETCH. 
IN  SILK  ATTIRE. 

IN  FAR  LOCHABER. 
SUNRISE. 


TO  BE  ISSUED  IN  APRIL. 

LADY  SILVERDALES 

SWEETHEART. 
WHITE  WINGS. 
WOLFENBURG. 

NEW  PRINCE 

FORTUNATUS. 


These  will  be  folloived  by  a  similar 
Monthly  Issue  of  Mr.  Black's 
other  Novels  in  due  course. 


London  : 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 


WELLS  GARDNER,  DARTON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  AND  RECENT  WORKS. 


WORKS  by  the  BBSH0P-DES9GNATE  OF  LONDON. 

IN  PREPARATION. 

THE  AFTERGLOW  OF  A  GREAT  REIGN. 

Four  Addresses  on  the  Life  of  the  Queen. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 


BANNERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  FAITH. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  F.  WINNINGTON-INGRAM,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  Stepney. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 


WORK  IN  GREAT  CITIES. 

Six  Lectures  on  Pastoral  Theology,  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School^ 

Cambridge. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3s.  6d. 

[  Third  Edition. 


THE  MEN  WHO  CRUCIFY  CHRIST.  ... 

A  Course  of  Lent  Lectures.  /  V-  •  Au  ^ 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  I  f,'  / , 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  matter  of  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  statement  on  Chinese  affairs  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  Thursday,  not  the  most  fastidious 
critic  could  take  exception  to  its  manner  and  form. 
The  air  of  temperate  firmness  and  careful  precision  with 
which  Lord  Lansdowne  contrived  to  invest  his  words 
entirely  becomes  a  Foreign  Minister  making  a  statement 
on  matters  involving  large  and  very  delicate  inter¬ 
national  issues.  The  change  in  the  Foreign  Secretary’s 
demeanour  from  that  of  the  Minister  for  War  is  very 
happy.  We  have  never  seen  any  reason  why  Lord 
Lansdowne  should  not  make  a  good  Foreign  Secretary. 
He  had  not,  it  is  true,  anything  very  striking  to 
tell  us,  but  that  may  be  no  one’s  fault,  and  if 
fault  there  be,  perhaps  not  his.  The  international 
situation  comes  to  this,  that  if  things  are  lin  reality 
as  they  are  on  paper,  the  position  is  fairly  re¬ 
assuring.  But  the  “if”  is  a  big  one.  Has  Russia, 
for  instance,  as  a  fact,  whatever  the  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  may  say,  no  influence  on  railway  concessions 
in  the  basin  of  the  Yang-tsze?  On  the  Manchurian 
convention  Lord  Lansdowne  could  give  no  definite 
information,  but  he  made  it  clear  that  the  British 
Government  would  not  acquiesce  in  the  extension  of 
Russian  influence  to  Mongolia  and  Turkestan.  He 
also  stated  that  the  English  view  was  that  the  second 
clause  of  the  Anglo-German  Agreement  did  apply  to 
Manchuria.  r 

Internally,  the  situation  in  China,  judging  from  Lord 
Lansdowne  s  statement,  does  not  appear  to  be  satis¬ 
factory,  nor  can  we  say  that  the  Foreign  Minister’s 
optimism  or  the  tone  he  adopted  in  speaking  of  internal 
reform  in  any  way  reassured  us,  nor  do  we  believe  that 
it  will  generally  reassure  those  who  are  conversant 
with  China  and  the  Chinese.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  Lord  Lansdowne  thinks  that  the  Yang-tsze 


Viceroys  should  be  supported  ;  but  has  he  done  any¬ 
thing  to  support  them  ?  He  admits  that  out  of  eleven 
persons  named  by  the  Powers  as  deserving  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  for  their  guilt  in  the  Peking  troubles  only 
two  have  as  yet  been  executed  ;  as  to  the  others  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  real  punishment  being  inflicted  on 
them.  There  is  about  Lord  Lansdowne’s  attitude 
towards  Chinese  internal  policy  too  great  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  desire  merely  to  get  out  of  the  business  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Manchurian  Agreement  seems  not  yet  to  have 
been  signed.  According  to  some  accounts  it  has  been 
definitely  rejected  by  the  Chinese  Court ;  according  to 
others  the  signing  has  only  been  deferred  beyond  the 
date  originally  insisted  on,  26  March.  The  proposed 
terms,  as  Lord  Lansdowne  regretted,  have  not  been 
communicated  to  the  other  Powers,  and  what  opposition, 
if  any,  will  be  raised  by  them  remains  as  dubious 
as  ever.  According  to  a  telegram  from  Yokohama 
the  Marquis  Ito,  the  Premier,  has  spoken  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  legitimate  interests  of  Japan,  and  of  her 
ability  to  take  whatever  steps  may  be  required  by  the 
exigencies  of  any  situation.  It  is  impossible,  he  said,  to 
deny  that  Japan  felt  the  influence  of  the  complication 
connected  with  her  neighbour  or  to  ignore  the  clouds 
on  the  horizon.  China  herself  is  balancing  between  the 
policy  of  joining  the  Russian  influence  against  the 
Concert,  or  of  attaching  herself  to  the  Concert  against 
Russian  aggression.  Again  as  in  earlier  stages  of  the 
Chinese  complication  the  Manchu  party’s  Russian  lean¬ 
ings  are  opposed  by  the  Yang-tsze  Viceroys  ;  and  the 
Central  and  Southern  Provinces  throw  their  weight 
against  the  North.  All  through,  the  action  of  these 
Viceroys  has  been  directed  towards  preventing  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Empire  ;  and  they  see  in  the  compli¬ 
cation  which  may  arise  out  of  the  Manchurian  Agreement 
the  very  perils  they  have  been  struggling  to  avert. 

That  there  have  been  serious  disorders  in  Russia,  and 
that  severe  measures  have  been  taken  to  suppress  them, 
is  really  all  that  we  know  of  a  matter  which  is  reported 
in  Vienna  as  inspiring  the  Government  with  grave  con¬ 
cern.  Outside  observers  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  domestic  troubles,  and  professors  and 
students  all  over  the  world  are  never  to  be  taken  as 
seriously  as  they  take  themselves  when  engaged  in 
political  demonstrations.  It  is  nothing  new  in  Russia 
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to  hear  of  universities  and  schools  being  closed,  and 
such  action  does  not  at  all  imply  a  revolution  any  more 
than  the  dissolution  of  a  legal  body  ;  though  any  or 
either  of  these  things  would  be  a  portentous  sign  in¬ 
deed  in  a  country  like  England.  Even  in  France 
the  Government  can  do  a  good  deal  of  confiscation 
without  bringing  about  a  revolution.  Whatever  other 
discontent  may  be  finding  expression  in  Russia,  there 
is  something  of  a  religious  difficulty  of  which  Count 
Tolstoj’s  excommunication  is  an  outward  sign.  But 
that  cannot  be  a  very  serious  matter.  There  is  not  a 
Church  established  or  non-established  in  Europe  that 
would  not  have  excommunicated  him  long  ago,  if  it 
exercised  any  discipline  at  all  over  its  members. 

The  signal  defeat  of  Delarey  had  a  value  beyond  the 
immediate  results  of  the  battle.  The  Boers  lost  guns, 
men  and  stores  ;  but  above  all  the  manner  in  which 
their  rearguard  was  driven  in  shows  that  they  have  lost 
their  one  superior  attribute,  mobility.  The  supply  of 
horses  is  at  last  failing.  General  French  has  made 
additions,  which  surpass  the  possibility  of  calculation, 
to  his  list  of  captures.  De  Wet,  having  given  up 
designs  on  the  Cape,  has  crossed  into  the  Transvaal, 
possibly  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  carrying  out 
the  original  design  of  using  the  impenetrable  country 
to  the  north  of  Pretoria  as  a  base  for  guerilla  opera¬ 
tions.  He  may  succeed  in  gathering  round  him  some 
scattered  irreconcilables,  but  for  the  moment  there  is 
no  organised  Boer  force  in  existence. 

The  rejection  of  the  plea  of  Mr.  Merriman  and 
Mr.  Sauer  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  In  a  sense  they  had  some 
precedent  on  which  to  found  their  claim  ;  but  in  old 
times  leave  was  granted  solely  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  difficult  in  other  ways  to  bring  certain  opinions  to 
the  immediate  notice  of  the  House.  On  later  occasions 
the  privilege  has  only  been  granted  to  loyal  subjects 
from  the  colonies  or  to  members  of  British  corporations. 
There  could  be  found  no  constitutional  excuse  for  giving 
to  unaccredited  representatives  of  a  minority  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  theatrical  enunciation  of  views,  which 
have  been  daily  thrust  upon  the  notice  of  both  Europe 
and  America  by  mendacious,  disloyal  or  sentimental 
journalists.  Even  to  make  such  a  request  was  in  itself 
an  impertinence  which  has  been  received  with  much 
more  forbearance  than  it  deserved. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  friends  must  have  been  as  pleased 
as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  admirers  must 
have  been  distressed  at  Sir  Edward’s  appearance  and 
performance  at  the  long-talked-of  dinner  given  by  the 
Imperial  Liberal  Council  on  Monday.  These  are  the 
people  at  whom  their  official  leader  aggressively 
sneered  last  autumn  ;  if  they  are  too  well  bred  to  sneer, 
the  Imperial  Liberals  can  at  any  rate  laugh  now  with 
great  propriety.  They  have  at  least  proved  themselves 
a  tolerably  big  fact,  and  a  front  bench  Liberal  has 
formally  recognised  it.  Lord  Brassey,  who  presided, 
rather  humorously  described  himself  as  serving  in  the 
ranks  of  the  united  Liberal  party,  the  express  object  of 
the  gathering  being  to  formalise  a  group,  which  the 
Liberal  leader  had  stigmatised  as  a  schism.  It  is 
really  becoming  difficult  to  know  where  one  is  amongst 
the  many  forms  of  Liberalism.  If  it  is  not  easy  to 
differentiate  a  Liberal  Unionist  from  a  Conservative,  is 
it  very  easy  to  distinguish  a  Liberal  Unionist  from  an 
Imperial  Liberal?  Take  some  familiar  names  and  put 
them  in  a  row.  Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  Lord  James,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Sir 
Henry  Fowler;  why  there  is  hardly  differentiation 
enough  to  make  links  in  a  chain  of  evolution.  And  to 
add  to  the  confusion,  many  members  overlap,  and  others 
cross.  Mr.  Courtney  for  instance  was  a  Unionist  but 
not  an  Imperialist ;  there  are  many  Imperial  Liberals 
who  are  not  Home  Rulers,  yet  they  are  not  Unionists. 

Sir  Edward  Grey’s  utterances  as  to  South  Africa 
seem  to  us  entirely  admirable  ;  especially  valuable  was 
his  emphatic  testimony  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner.  “  If  Sir 
Alf  ed  Milner,”  he  said,  “  were  recalled  in  deference  to 
Boer  objections  now,  it  would  be  impossible  to  send 


any  man  in  his  place  who  would  not  find  his  position 
made  untenable  by  the  distrust  created  in  the  minds  of 
the  British  section  in  South  Africa.”  It  is  impossible 
to  take  exception  to  Sir  Edward’s  criticism  of  the 
Government’s  want  of  preparedness  and  refusal  to 
take  certain  military  steps  earlier  in  the  year  than  they 
did.  Sir  Edward  was  entitled  to  make  all  the  party 
capital  he  could  out  of  that.  His  approval  of  the 
Government’s  South  African  policy  was  not  grudgingly 
expressed,  and  in  that  respect  his  speech  was  a  marked 
improvement  on  some  of  bis  recent  utterances.  It 
makes  us  wish  that  Sir  Edward  were  fonder  of  politics 
than  he  is.  Trout-fishing  is  doubtless  more  amusing 
than  speech-making  ;  but  the  trout  can  wait  ;  the 
troubled  waters  of  Liberal  politics  cannot. 

From  some  points  of  view  the  most  interesting  speech 
of  the  evening  was  that  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook.  Curiously 
enough,  though  not  perhaps  so  curiously  after  all  in 
some  cases,  it  has  escaped  the  observation  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  probably  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  it  was  delivered.  Mr.  Cook  in  returning  thanks 
for  the  recognition  so  rightly  accorded  him  took 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  sordid  charge  brought  against 
him  by  some  pro-Boer  scribbler  that  he  had  been  “got 
at  ”  by  South  African  capitalists.  Certain  South 
African  capitalists  had  attempted  to  get  at  him  and  the 
wealthiest  of  all.  They  had  intimated  that  in  the  case  of 
his  lending  the  “  Westminster  Gazette  ”  to  promote  their 
objects  a  most  handsome  remuneration  would  be  forth¬ 
coming.  Needless  to  say,  the  overtures  were  rejected. 
The  capitalists  in  question  were  the  late  Transvaal 
Government!  Mr.  Cook  went  on  to  make  fine  fun  of 
philosophers  such  as  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  who  cried 
aloud  last  year  at  the  degradation  of  the  Press  involved 
in  the  capitalist  proprietor  choosing  an  editor  to  suit 
his  views  and  is  now  complacently  silent  when  a 
capitalist  syndicate  ejects  Mr.  Cook  to  make  way  for 
an  editor  whose  views  (and  methods  ?)  accord  with  those 
of  the  philosopher. 

It  is  a  pity  Lord  Selborne  should  have  prefaced  his 
capital  speech  at  the  Liberal-Unionist  function  on 
Wednesday  by  a  patronisingly  superfluous  testimonial 
to  Mr.  Brodrick.  Admiralty  praises  War  Office  for 
wonderful  work  in  the  heat  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
War  Office  must  now  compliment  Admiralty  on  energy 
in  the  cold  of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  mutual  ad¬ 
miration  is  not  edifying.  Lord  Selborne  was  rather 
labouring  the  obvious  in  what  he  said  of  the  treatment 
of  the  colonial  rebels.  No  one,  whose  opinion  counts, 
thinks  that  Dutch  subjects  of  the  King  who  have  abused 
their  freedom  as  a  cloak  of  every  kind  of  maliciousness, 
making  in  fact  the  protection  secured  to  them  by  the 
British  Government  a  base  of  machinations  against  it, 
ought  to  be  put  in  the  same,  rather  in  a  better,  position 
than  those  who  have  remained  loyal.  Indeed  it  cannot 
be  contended  that  it  is  justice,  though  we  agree  that  it 
is  policy,  which  leaves  the  disloyalists  absolutely  un¬ 
punished  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  Transvaal  or  the 
Orange  Colony.  It  would  have  been  more  useful  if 
Lord  Selborne  had  explained  to  us  why  on  the  one  side 
the  Government  had  decided  to  put  the  Dutch  language 
on  a  par  with  the  English,  and  on  the  other  why  the 
“  assistance  ”  held  out  to  the  Boer  farmers  was  to  be 
“on  loan”  only?  If  you  are  resolved  on  an  act  of 
grace,  it  is  such  a  pity  not  to  do  it  generously. 

But  not  superfluous  was  Lord  Selborne’s  censure  or 
those  who  have  proposed  the  recall  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner, 
whether  to  be  superseded  by  Lord  Roberts  or  another ; 
at  least  it  was  not  superfluous,  if  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey 
was  present,  as  we  suppose  he  was,  seeing  that  in  the 
afternoon  he  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Union  Club.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  that  gathering  had  none  but  a  domestic 
interest.  If  the  Liberal  Unionists  like  to  keep  up  a 
separate  organisation  for  the  benefit  of  their  paid 
agents  and  officials,  neither  Conservatives  nor  Radicals 
need  quarrel  with  their  generosity.  Distinctions  with¬ 
out  differences  are  amongst  the  fundamentals  of  party 
politics  ;  then  why  deprive  the  Liberal  Unionists  of  their 
own  pet  distinction  ?  There  is  something  in  a  name  ; 
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and  if  Unionism  can  still  make  some  capital  out  of  the 
name  “  Liberal,”  why  not? 

A  short  time  ago  it  looked  as  if  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  were  likely  to  find  a  serious  difficulty  on 
their  hands  in  the  Marseilles  strike.  These  labour 
troubles  are  especially  awkward  for  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  Cabinet  between  its  Socialistic  supporters  and 
its  opponents,  who  make  the  most  of  Socialism  as  a 
bogey  to  terrify  the  bourgeois.  The  Marseilles  deputa¬ 
tion  to  the  Government  arrives  in  Paris  at  a  time  when 
the  refusal  of  the  great  shipping  houses  to  accept  arbi¬ 
tration  and  the  failure  to  organise  a  universal  strike 
have  convinced  the  strikers  that  their  cause  is  hopeless. 
The  disorders  have  ceased,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
twenty-eight  days’  strike  is  practically  over.  When  the 
deputation  has  its  interview,  Government  intervention 
will  come  too  late  in  face  of  the  fait  accompli ;  and  the 
Government  will  be  thankful. 

When  the  brigands  or  other  despoilers  of  men’s  goods 
return  a  portion  of  their  booty  to  keep  their  victims 
from  starvation,  we  believe  there  is  a  certain  order  of 
ill-regulated  minds  who  are  prone  to  admire  this  as 
an  act  of  laudable  generosity.  Only  to  such  people 
will  the  new  provisions  introduced  into  the  French 
Associations  Bill  appear  any  set-off  to  the  general 
scheme  of  undisguised  robbery  under  the  form  of  law. 
By  Clause  17,  in  addition  to  the  reservations  of  the 
property  belonging  to  members  of  dissolved  societies 
or  to  donors  and  their  heirs,  are  to  be  reserved  funds  for 
the  relief  or  maintenance  of  children,  the  aged  sick  or 
incurables  for  whose  benefit  no  special  institutions  exist 
and  in  aid  of  members  who  have  no  personal  resources. 
There  is  not  so  much  generosity  even  as  appears  at  first 
in  these  reservations,  because  in  any  circumstances 
these  helpless  people  would  have  to  be  provided  for  out 
of  public  funds.  And  what  an  absurdity  it  is  that 
charitable  funds  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  could  best  administer  them,  while  a  Bill  will 
have  to  be  introduced  to  settle  to  what  objects  the 
funds  should  be  applied  !  The  old-age  pension  bribe 
will  undoubtedly  prove  a  deception.  A  climax  of  in¬ 
congruity  is  reached  by  saving  the  colonies  from  the 
scope  of  the  Bill  in  order  not  to  injure  French  interests 
abroad. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Aguinaldo  may  be 
welcome  as  meaning  the  end  of  a  war  which  is  still 
wasting  life  and  ruining  the  prosperity  of  the  Philippines. 
But  for  Aguinaldo  himself,  whose  capture  was  effected 
by  a  gross  act  of  treachery,  there  must  be  general 
sympathy.  He  gave  the  Americans  invaluable  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  capture  of  Manila  and  in  the  previous 
manoeuvres.  He  proved  a  faithful  ally  until,  partly 
owing  to  a  change  of  policy  at  Washington  partly  to 
want  of  tact  in  American  generals,  war  suddenly  broke 
out  between  the  allies  on  2  February,  1899.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  to  compare  the  tactics  successfully  employed 
by  Aguinaldo  to  those  of  De  Wet.  De  Wet  is  probably 
the  finer  general,  Aguinaldo  the  finer  character.  His 
proclamations  were  model  expressions  of  statesmanlike 
and  broad-minded  policy  and  considering  his  antecedents 
he  proved  himself  singularly  humane.  He  possessed 
moreover  a  genius  for  inspiring  the  scattered  tribes 
with  his  own  enthusiasm  for  the  freedom  which  was 
promised  him. 

The  Indian  Budget  debate  in  the  Viceroy’s  Legisla¬ 
tive  Council  glows  with  the  optimism  of  officials  from 
the  V  iceroy  down  to  the  mildest  of  the  native  members. 
We  only  wish  we  could  anticipate  anything  similar  in 
the  Budget  of  the  home  Government.  One  indubitable 
fact  is  the  steady  increase  in  the  main  sources  of 
revenue  and  the  surpluses.  Army  reform,  rearmament, 
schemes  of  defence,  were  dwelt  on  with  the  satisfaction 
that  arises  ever  over  increased  expenditure  when  value 
is  received  The  Viceroy  was  even  more  sanguine  than 
he  usually  is  in  his  projects  of  reform  and  the  effect  of 
changes  inaugurated  during  his  Viceroyalty.  Amongst 
these  are  the  frontier  changes  and  the  abatement  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  pen,  which  have  been  mentioned 
in  previous  notes.  The  currency  system  had  entered 
on  a  new  phase  of  reasonable  stability  :  railways  and 
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water  supplies  must  be  pushed,  the  latter  on  scientific 
principles  to  be  determined  according  to  circumstances. 
As  to  the  telegraph  tariff  between  Europe  and  India, 
Great  Britain  should  be  mistress  of  her  own  principal 
lines  of  communication  and  a  rate  of  a  shilling  a  word 
ought  to  be  aimed  at. 

Turning  to  home  affairs,  the  London  Water  Bill  has 
been  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  as  everybody  knew 
it  would  be.  The  debate  on  the  second  reading  was 
wholly  unreal.  Everyone  talked  as  though  the  merits 
of  the  Bill  were  the  true  subject  under  discussion, 
whereas  everyone  knew  perfectly  that  the  Bill  was  not 
introduced  with  the  idea  of  being  passed,  and  would 
have  been  rejected  no  matter  what  its  merits.  The 
Bill  was  brought  in  with  the  object  of  compelling  the 
Government  once  more  to  incur  the  odium  of  rejecting 
a  London  Water  Bill  and  so  adding  to  the  Progressive 
stock  of  political  weapons.  The  Government  in  any 
case  would  not  have  accepted  it,  because  it  was  their 
opponents’  Bill.  There  will  not  be  reality  until  the 
Government  introduce  a  Bill  of  their  own,  which  we  are 
now  inclined  to  believe  they  will  do  next  session.  If 
they  do  not,  we  say  frankly  that  they  well  deserve  to 
lose  a  number  of  London  seats  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  would  get  their  deserts.  Howeverwe  are  not 
going  to  contemplate  so  unpleasant  an  event,  but  rather 
look  forward  to  a  Bill  which  will  settle  this  question  of 
London  water,  which  should,  as  easily  it  might,  have 
been  settled  long  since.  The  individualist  view  of  the 
matter  is  now  happily  despatched  ;  there  is  no  longer  a 
difference  of  principle.  It  only  remains  to  effectuate  a 
scheme  embodying  the  collectivist  policy. 

The  light-hearted  way  in  which  the  Beer  Bill  was  de¬ 
bated  and  passed  suggested  that  many  of  its  supporters 
thought  it  harmless  and  popular  rather  than  beneficial 
and  judicious.  Brewers  are  instructed  to  brew  some  beer 
made  of  malt  and  hops,  and  this  they  are  to  label 
“  malt  beer,”  and  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  brew  beer 
as  at  present,  so  long  as  they  label  it  “  part-malt  beer.  ” 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  after  consultation  with 
the  Inland  Revenue  officials  denied  that  such  provisions 
could  be  enforced  ;  but  apart  from  this  departmental 
difficulty,  it  is  certain  that  the  consumers  on  whose 
behalf  the  Bill  is  designed  would  continue  to  purchase 
the  “part-malt  ”  beer,  as  cheaper  and  equally  whole¬ 
some,  and  the  danger  of  arsenical  poisoning  would 
remain  where  it  was.  As  Sir  Michael  Foster  showed, 
the  impurity  lately  discovered  in  some  of  the  beer 
brewed  from  glucose  was  due  to  the  exhaustion,  owing 
to  the  war,  of  the  proper  materials.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  the  Bill  is  that  it  can  hardly  do  any 
harm. 

The  value  of  such  questions  as  were  asked  by  Mr. 
Talbot,  the  member  for  Oxlord  University,  and  by  Lord 
Stanley  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  night  on  the 
use  of  leadless  glazes  in  Government  departments,  is 
that  public  attention  is  called  to  a  matter  in  which  public 
interest  is  everything.  In  the  Office  of  Works  all  the 
china  and  earthenware  goods  ordered  by  contract  must 
be  glazed  with  leadless  glaze.  The  War  Department 
contract  also  provides  for  the  use  of  leadless  glazes 
during  three  years  running  from  1  February,  1900. 
At  the  Admiralty  alternative  tenders  of  ordinary 
and  leadless  glaze  have  been  asked  for  next  year’s 
supply  of  earthenware  goods  ;  and  it  is  hoped  the  latter 
may  be  insisted  on.  Insulators  for  telegraph  purposes 
will  before  long  probably  be  treated  only  with  the  lead¬ 
less  glaze.  Manufacturers  throw  difficulties  in  the 
way  but  a  firm  stand  in  the  Government  offices  will 
break  down  much  of  the  obstinacy  with  which  they 
cling  to  their  old  practice. 

An  interesting  point  came  up  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  London  School  Board.  An  Italian  girl,  age  16, 
who  wanted  to  learn  English,  had  been  admitted  by  the 
head  mistress  into  one  of  the  schools  under  the  Board, 
and  placed  in  Standard  III.,  where  she  would  be 
amongst  little  girls  of  from  8  to  10  years  old.  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  moved  that  the  girl  be  excluded.  Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley  opposed,  and  the  motion  was  lost.  Whether 
there  is -any  specific  provision  in  the  Act  forbidding 
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such  a  proceeding:  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  a  court  would  hold  that  teaching  a  foreigner 
16  years  of  age  English,  who  otherwise  had  been  edu¬ 
cated,  comes  within  the  definition  of  elementary  educa¬ 
tion.  The  result  would  be  ludicrous.  Our  day  schools 
might  be  flooded  with  German  clerks  Italian  waiters 
and  Russian  Hebrew  tailors,  of  any  age  into  advanced 
middle  life.  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  this  infusion  of  foreign 
adults  will  have  a  beneficial  influence  educationally  on 
the  English  children.  With  his  doctrinaire  mind,  he  is 
probably  calculating  that  the  thirty  or  forty  little  girls, 
amongst  whom  the  signorina  has  been  placed,  will 
improve  the  occasion  by  diligently  acquiring  her 
language. 

Newspapers,  like  individuals,  we  suppose  are  either 
lucky  or  unlucky.  The  “Star”  may  congratulate 
itself  on  being  one  of  the  former  when  it  reflects  on 
^200  as  the  price  of  a  long  revel  in  insinuation 
and  charge  against  the  Chamberlain  family.  The 
“  Daily  Chronicle  ”  had  to  pay,  or  may  have  to 
pay,  almost  ten  times  as  much  for  calling  attention 
to  a  little  matter  of  potted  meats,  more  than  the 
“  Star”  and  “  Morning  Leader”  together  have  had  to 
contribute  in  the  two  actions  brought  against  them. 
With  a  little  more  discretion  the  “  Star  ”  might  have 
said  almost  all  that  ordinary  malice  would  have 
suggested  under  the  plausible  mask  of  public  interest. 
But  foolishly  it  was  not  content  to  express  unreservedly 
the  public  dissatisfaction  with  the  transactions  relating 
to  the  cordite  contracts — a  dissatisfaction  reflected 
by  the  jury,  which  accounts  for  the  smallness  of  the 
damages.  It  proceeded  to  irrelevancies  and  exhibited 
the  blindness  of  the  indiscriminate  hater.  It  saw 
“  red  ”  and  ran  amok  :  making  unsubstantiated 
charges  of  corrupt  motives  which  the  plea  of  public 
interest  could  by  no  possibility  be  strained  to  cover. 

The  Mansion  House  meeting  on  Tuesday  called  by 
the  committee,  which  has  been  appointed  by  the  King  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  Memorial  to  Queen  Victoria, 
marks  the  important  stage  when  a  definite  appeal  is 
made  to  the  nation  for  its  support.  Of  the  entirely 
sufficient  response  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  dona¬ 
tions  already  made  prove  that  though  the  precise 
character  of  the  Memorial  has  not  yet  been  announced, 
and  some  mystery  still  surrounds  it,  there  are  no 
signs  of  any  hesitancy  on  that  account.  Sir  William 
Harcourt  indicated  the  only  element  of  uncertainty  ; 
the  aesthetic  side  of  the  matter.  It  is  in  respect  of  the 
msthetic  side  of  schemes  of  this  nature  that  most  doubt 
is  usually  felt,  from  previous  experiences.  There  is  none 
as  to  the  heartiness  with  which  all  classes  will  give  their 
support  to  the  idea  that  prompts  the  Memorial.  For 
the  present  we  must  rest  in  Mr.  Balfour’s  apparent  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  scheme  which  he  did  not  describe.  The 
site  at  any  rate  seems  to  be  accepted  without  doubt ; 
the  personal  character  of  the  monument  gives  equal 
satisfaction.  Before  long  we  may  hope  that  further 
details  will  only  add  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  contributed. 

Two  markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been 
conspicuous  for  their  strength,  American  rails  and  West 
African  mining  companies.  The  remarkably  good 
traffic  returns  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  and  the 
fading  away  of  the  dear  money  bogey,  have  made 
Vankees  buoyant.  Northern  Pacifies  rose  between 
Tuesday  and  Friday  from  88|  to  97,  and  Erie 
Common  and  Southern  Common  have  both  been 
strong.  Atchison  Ordinary  has  also  passed  63,  and 
whether  an  interim  dividend  be  or  be  not  paid 
in  the  coming  month,  it  is  quite  certain  that  in 
June  this  stock  will  receive  a  dividend  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  4  per  cent.,  so  that  it  has  not  yet  reached 
its  proper  value.  In  the  Jungle  market  Wassaus 
have  steadily  risen  to  7|,  while  Gold  Coast  Agency  has 
touched  54,  which  for  a  ios.  share  is  pretty  well.  The 
South  African  market,  on  the  other  hand,  has  relapsed 
from  its  short-lived  buoyancy  into  the  most  doleful 
dumps,  Rand  Mines  falling  to  4oT7e.  Speculators  are 
always  in  extremes,  and  now  stale  bulls  go  about  saying 
the  war  will  not  be  over  for  six  months.  Argentine 
and  Home  Rails  have  somewhat  recovered.  Consols 
closed  at  95f. 


THE  PEACE  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  failure  of  the  peace  negotiations  is  by  no  means 
an  unmitigated  evil.  We  are  sincerely  anxious 
for  the  strain  of  the  war  to  be  lightened  and  eventually 
removed.  But  this  feeling  does  not  prevent  us  from 
discerning  certain  advantages  in  General  Botha’s  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  offered  by  the  Government  through 
Lord  Kitchener.  In  the  first  place  the  rejection  of 
terms  which  were  admittedly  liberal  will  show  the 
absurdity  of  the  silly  taunt  which  has  been  thrown  in 
the  face  of  the  Government  and  of  Lord  Roberts,  that 
previous  opportunities  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  by  peaceable  means  have  been  lost ;  and  in  the 
next,  it  materially  lessens,  if  it  does  not  altogether 
remove,  the  danger  of  a  second  Majuba  peace.  The 
first  is  a  comparatively  trivial  matter.  Nothing  will 
convince  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  the  Radical  wing 
that  the  Government  have  not  been  hopelessly  in¬ 
competent  at  every  stage  of  the  war  but  one  event, 
which  is  not  very  likely  to  happen— the  return  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  his  friends  to  power.  Still 
it  is  something  to  have  secured  an  admission 
from  Sir  Edward  Clarke  that  for  once  the  Boers 
and  not  the  British  Government  are  at  fault.  But  the 
second  is  a  question  of  supreme  importance.  To  men 
who  really  know  South  Africa  the  most  disquieting 
element  in  the  situation,  as  it  has  been  since  Lord 
Roberts’  return,  has  been  the  fear  lest  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  their  eagerness  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  close  should  have  granted 
conditions  of  surrender  which  would  have  subsequently 
embarrassed  them  in  the  measures  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  a  lasting  and  satisfactory  settlement. 
As  it  is,  Botha’s  refusal  will  complete  the  process  of 
disillusionment  commenced  by  the  Cape  rebels  and  the 
Afrikander  Bond.  It  affords  fresh  and  salutary  evidence 
of  the  real  character  of  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
at  war.  Presumptuous,  ignorant,  and  implacable  are 
terms  which  are  by  no  means  too  strong  to  characterise 
the  Boer.  Botha’s  chief  grounds  for  rejecting  the  terms 
offered  by  Lord  Kitchener  appear  to  have  been  the 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  extend  the  amnesty  to 
colonial  rebels,  and  his  disapproval  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Boer  leaders,  after  events  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  have  taught  them  some 
measure  of  reason,  put  forward  a  demand  which  could 
scarcely  be  justified  by  any  standard  of  international 
practice  if  it  had  proceeded  from  a  Power  treating  for 
peace  on  equal  terms.  The  only  event  which  could 
have  justified  the  conduct  of  the  British  subjects  who 
took  up  arms  in  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Republican  Government  throughout 
South  Africa.  They  had  no  shred  of  legitimate  griev¬ 
ance.  Their  one  complaint  was  that  the  Government 
to  which  they  owed  allegiance  was  an  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  To  ask  that  these  rebels  should  be  treated  as 
regular  belligerents  shows  how  much  the  Boer  has  yet 
to  learn  before  he  grasps  the  true  measure  of  the 
English  temper.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Boer 
States  had  little  of  the  ordinary  industrial  and  social 
organisation  of  civilised  Powers,  losses  which  would 
have  hopelessly  crippled  an  ordinary  nation  have  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  convert  the  surviving  male 
population  into  guerilla  bands.  These  circumstances 
have  made  the  military  operations  in  South  Africa  in¬ 
finitely  more  arduous  and  costly  than  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  been  directed  against  a  civilised 
enemy  ;  and,  indeed,  than  they  need  have  been,  if  the 
ignorance  of  the  Boers  had  not  prevented  them  from 
realising  that  the  very  conditions  which  made  this  pro¬ 
longed  resistance  possible,  were  conditions  which  made 
the  ultimate  extinction  of  their  national  existence  in¬ 
evitable.  Moreover  the  effort  required  and  the  cost, 
alike  in  men  and  money,  have  been  increased  by  the 
earnest  desire  which  the  English  commanders  have 
shown  to  conduct  the  war  upon  the  most  humane 
principles. 

Botha’s  refusal  is  fresh  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
Boer  is  a  foe  with  whom  it  is  impossible  to  make  peace 
upon  any  basis  of  mutual  concession.  His  ignorance 
and  his  long  removal  from  civilising  influences  make  him 
approximate  to  the  savage.  Every  attempt  to  treat  is 
accepted  as  an  earnest  of  victory,  and  used  as  an  occasion 
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for  hardening  his  heart  afresh.  So  long  as  he  entertains 
the  slightest  hope  of  wearying  out  the  patience  and 
endurance  of  the  English  people,  he  will  continue  his 
senseless  and  criminal  resistance.  There  is  but  one  way 
to  treat  an  enemy  such  as  this.  To  offer  him  no  terms 
now,  but  to  show  him  that  after  twenty  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  resistance  the  remnant  of  the  forces  now  in  arms 
would  be  treated  upon  surrendering  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  they  would  be  if  they  surrendered  to-day. 
The  Boers  have  chosen  to  conduct  the  war  in  a  manner 
which  has  entailed  the  maximum  of  loss  and  suffering 
upon  England.  They  have  lost  ;  not  only  have  they  no 
claim  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  English  people,  but 
they  have  shown  that  they  will  inevitably  abuse  any 
attempt  to  extend  such  forbearance  to  them  in  the 
future.  In  this  respect  the  diagnosis  of  “  P.  S.”  must 
be  accepted.  “  I  beg  for  no  clemency,  conciliation,  or 
soft  measures  ;  they  would  certainly  be  fatal  to  us 
Dutch,  for  the  loyal  portion  would  be  always  tortured 
by  the  irreconcilables,  and  there  would  be  perpetual 
strife  in  public  and  in  family  life.”  The  Boer  will 
submit  cheerfully  to  a  stern  and  just  rule  ;  he  will  chafe 
if  he  is  allowed  to  retain  any  element  of  political  or 
social  freedom  which  can  be  utilised  for  the  cultivation 
of  Boer  nationality.  Therefore  we  are  well  content  that 
the  Government  has  escaped  the  deadly  peril  of  granting 
terms  which  they  would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  out 
to  the  letter,  and  which,  therefore,  would  have  given  an 
excuse  to  the  Boers  for  renewed  political  agitation. 
And  it  is  practically  certain  that  some  of  the  conditions 
actually  offered  would  have  afforded  such  opportunities. 
Why  should  the  Dutch  language  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  English  ?  The  Boers  themselves,  with 
rare  exceptions,  can  speak  English  when  occasion 
requires  well  enough,  as  our  troops  have  often  learnt  to 
their  cost.  The  “  Taal  ”  is  a  bastard  patois,  which  has 
no  claims  to  justify  its  continued  existence  on  literary 
grounds  ;  while  the  slight  practical  inconvenience 
which  might  result  from  the  use  of  English  as  the 
one  official  language  is  a  negligible  consideration 
in  view  of  the  social  and  political  advantages 
which  would  result  from  the  disuse  of  the 
Boer  tongue.  Again,  why  allow  the  Boers  the  use 
of  guns  ?  The  knobkerrie  is  taken  from  the  Kafir 
servant,  because  his  master  knows  that  heads  will  be 
broken  with  it  on  the  first  festive  occasion,  if  it  is  at 
hand.  To  leave  the  Boers  with  rifles  even  under  the 
restrictions  named  is  a  measure  of  questionable  expedi¬ 
ency.  While  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  alleged 
justification  for  this  privilege — the  need  of  it  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  natives — is  to  introduce  at  once 
one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  conflict  between  the 
Boers  and  the  English  Government.  If  the  English 
Administration  is  to  be  too  weak  or  too  poor  to  protect 
all  its  European  subjects  against  the  natives,  the  sooner 
we  retire  from  the  new  colonies  the  better.  Moreover, 
to  hold  out  to  the  Boer  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
responsible  government  is  equally  doubtful.  As  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  surrender  it  will  have  no  weight  with  the 
desperate  men  now  in  the  field  ;  whereas,  if  it  is 
seriously  accepted  by  the  burghers  who  have  made  their 
submission,  such  a  pledge  may  seriously  embarrass 
the  new  Administration  in  the  future.  We  doubt 
whether  the  Boer  cares  a  fig  for  the  non-official 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  whom  he  was 
promised  at  once,  or  for  the  franchise  in  the  future. 
The  one  thing  that  he  wants  is  absolute  independence, 
and  that  we  cannot  promise  him.  It  would  be  far 
better,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  absolutely  reticent  on  all 
questions  such  as  these,  but  to  show  the  Boers  that  the 
establishment  of  British  rule  will  increase  their  material 
prosperity — in  short  to  promise  them  light  railways, 
irrigation  works,  and  increasing  markets  for  their 
produce  instead  of  seats  on  the  Executive  Council  and 
votes  for  the  House  of  Assembly.  It  is  certainly  curious 
that  the  only  matter  in  which  the  Government  showed 
themselves  less  liberal  than  they  might  have  been,  was 
connected  with  this  most  essential  aspect  of  the  settle¬ 
ment.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Boer  prisoners 
must  be  established  upon  their  farms  by  means  of 
Government  assistance.  In  the  circumstances  the 
Government  should  not  have  insisted  on  advancing  the 
necessary  funds  to  the  Boer  farmers  on  loan  instead  of 
giving  them  outright ;  and  we  are  not  convinced  by 
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Mr.  Chamberlain’s  free  and  easy  way  of  disposing  of 
this  matter  in  his  speech  last  night. 

We  know  now  wThat  lies  before  us  in  South  Africa. 
What  the  Boer  wants  is  material  prosperity  not  political 
opportunities.  The  solution  of  the  nationality  difficulty 
can  only  be  effected  in  one  way — by  the  settlement  of 
an  English  population  on  the  land,  and  by  the  gradual 
amalgamation  of  these  Englishmen  and  their  families 
with  their  Boer  neighbours.  When  this  amalgam-' ion 
has  taken  place,  or  is  in  a  fair  way  of  taking  place,  then 
will  be  time  enough  to  promise  the  Boer  the  privileges 
of  responsible  government. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

''IP HE  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  handling  the 
question  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  in  a  manner 
altogether  admirable.  Both  the  tone  and  substance  of 
his  dispatch  are  worthy  of  the  highest  traditions  of  his 
office.  It  may  be  said  that  any  other  answer  in  the 
circumstances  was  impossible  but  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  journals  of  repute  in  this  country  have 
advocated  a  complete  surrender  to  the  demands  of  the 
Senate  and  it  is  not  therefore  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Lord  Lansdowne  should  reject  them  nor, 
unfortunately,  were  the  dignity  as  well  as  the  logic  of  his 
reply  to  be  assumed  as  inevitable  in  the  case  of  one 
occupying  his  position.  On  the  contrary,  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  have  been  so  accustomed  to  see  our 
rulers  adopt  an  apologetic  tone  when  dealing  with 
American  questions  that  to  find  an  English  statesman  in 
any  other  attitude  than  that  of  “  the  good-natured  man  ” 
is  for  a  moment  almost  staggering  in  its  effects.  Our 
own  journalists,  even  while  they  approve,  think  it  still 
desirable  continually  to  intersperse  some  parenthetical 
assurance  or  our  friendliness,  while  the  best  American 
newspapers,  which  loudly  condemned  at  the  time  the 
Senate’s  action,  yet  stand  aghast  to  find  that  after  all 
England  has  not  acquiesced  in  what  they  appear  to  have 
regarded  as  an  accomplished  fact.  We  have  long  ago 
exhausted  the  faculty  of  surprise  over  the  President’s 
methods  but  we  have  not  hitherto  been  led  to  expect 
from  Mr.  Hay  so  gross  a  breach  of  international 
decorum  as  that  of  which  he  has  been  guilty.  It  is 
unheard  of  in  diplomatic  intercourse  that  without  a 
word  of  comment,  explanation  or  defence,  a  Foreign 
Minister  should  submit  to  the  other  party  to  the  dispute 
a  complete  reversal  by  his  own  State  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  previously  entered  into.  Lord  Lansdowne  brands 
the  blunder  best  by  neglecting  to  comment  on  it. 

So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  controversy  are  concerned 
readers  of  the  Saturday  Review  are  well  aware  of  the 
attitude  that  we  have  maintained  throughout.  We  will 
not  discuss  again  the  provisions  of  a  convention  which 
we  never  pretended  to  like  or  believed  to  give  anything 
like  an  adequate  return  to  this  country  for  the  rights 
we'were  surrendering.  It  is  as  dead  now  as  the  much- 
trumpeted  Treaty  of  Arbitration  and  many  reciprocity 
treaties  with  other  countries  than  our  own  which  the 
wreckers  of  the  Senate  have  long  ago  relegated  to  the 
limbo  of  vanity.  Both  parties  remain  bound  therefore 
by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  and  any  relaxation  in 
favour  of  the  United  States  of  the  obligations  which 
that  instrument  imposes  can  only  be  obtained  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  other  party.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
open  negotiations  anew  for  the  abrogation  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  that  treaty.  We  have  no  special  reason  for 
wishing  to  hasten  the  completion  of  an  inter-oceanic 
canal.  It  has  been  rashly  maintained  that  its  con¬ 
struction  must  benefit  us  more  than  any  other  people 
because  we  have  the  largest  carrying  trade  on  the 
globe.  This  is  one  of  those  specious  suggestions 
which  carry  weight  with  the  after-dinner  reader  of 
imperfectly  adjusted  views.  It  is  too  hastily  assumed 
that  because  the  proportion  of  British  ships  passing 
through  the  Suez  Canal  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of 
the  ships  of  any  other  nation  therefore  it  will  always  be 
the  same  in  the  case  of  any  other  inter-oceanic  water¬ 
way.  Because  the  Suez  Canal  was  a  short  cut  for  our 
trade  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  not  of  necessity  be  so. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  we  should  only  use  it  for  trading 
with  the  Pacific  littoral,  the  South  Sea  Islands  and 
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possibly,  but  only  possibly,  New  Zealand.  On  the 
other  hand  it  will  bring'  Japan,  North  China,  Austral¬ 
asia  and  part  of  Malaysia  nearer  to  the  Atlantic  cities 
than  they  now  are  to  this  country.  It  will  on  that 
account,  and  because  it  will  bring  the  Western  coasts 
of  America  many  thousands  of  miles  nearer  to  the 
Eastern,  immensely  stimulate  the  shipbuilding  trade 
of  the  United  States  and  develop  their  naval  power. 
A  glance  at  the  mileage  tables  of  the  globe  will  give 
some  estimate  of  the  real  value  of  the  hasty  generalisa¬ 
tions  in  which  complacent  but  imperfectly  informed 
writers  have  indulged.  True  enough  the  jeremiads 
which  heralded  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  have 
been  falsified  though  not  so  completely  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  The  distributing  trade  in  some 
articles  of  commerce  has  in  consequence  of  it  almost 
abandoned  London.  But  the  whole  conditions  of  world 
commerce  have  so  changed  that  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  the  reasonings  of  thirty  years  ago  to  the  problems 
of  to-day.  The  opening  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would 
certainly  lead  to  a  great  expansion  of  American  trade 
at  the  expense  of  European  and  when  we  say  European 
we  to  a  large  extent  must  mean  British. 

But  it  would  be  a  gross  error  in  statesmanship  to 
attempt  to  arrest  the  inevitable  advance  of  a  rival  by 
a  pettifogging  insistence  on  a  galling  agreement.  This 
line  we  have  always  deprecated  in  reference  to  Russia 
and  we  deprecate  it  no  less  strongly  in  connexion  with 
the  United  States.  All  we  have  pleaded  for  is  that  we 
should  recollect  that  there  is  no  more  sentiment  in 
American  politics  than  in  Russian  and  that  we  should 
approach  all  international  problems  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  This  will  save  us  from  countless  humilia¬ 
tions,  panics  and  ruffled  susceptibilities  in  the  future. 

“  Do  ut  des.”  The  Clayton-Bul wer  Treaty  gives  us 
a  good  basis  for  coming  to  an  arrangement  beneficial 
to  both  parties.  Were  we  dealing  with  any  other 
treaty-making  authority  than  the  Senate  as  it  is  to-day 
or  perhaps  any  other  President  than  Mr.  McKinley,  we 
might  hope  for  a  sensible  adjustment  of  two  or  three 
difficulties.  As  things  are  we  despair.  Canada  is  not 
especially  interested  in  preventing  the  construction  of 
the  Canal  for  it  would  hardly  injure  her  trade,  and  her 
danger  in  a  military  sense  comes  from  an  immense 
frontier  marching  with  the  United  States  and  not  from 
the  sea.  But  we  might  utilise  our  rights  in  Central 
America  to  obtain  a  highly  favourable  reciprocity  treaty 
for  Canada  and  an  adjustment  of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 
But  either  Mr.  McKinley  must  develop  strength  or  the 
Senate  common  sense  before  any  European  nation  can 
consent  to  enter  again  into  negotiations  which  are 
humiliating  from  their  inception  because  they  are 
doomed  to  failure  beforehand.  Lord  Lansdowne  has 
done  well  to  intimate  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when 
we  can  be  expected  to  give  with  both  hands  while 
America  refuses  to  give  with  one.  “  His  Majesty’s 
Government  might  be  reproached  with  having  come 
to  a  precipitate  agreement  on  a  proposal  which  was 
exclusively  favourable  to  the  United  States,  while 
they  had  come  to  no  agreement  at  all  on  the  con¬ 
troversy  where  there  was  something  to  be  conceded  on 
both  sides.”  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  more  robust  attitude  on  our  part  may  lead  to 
a  more  accommodating  spirit  on  theirs?  We  fear  it 
may  be  and  must  therefore  consider  the  policy  we  must 
pursue  in  case  the  Senate  refuses  to  come  to  a  sensible 
arrangement  and  goes  on  its  course  regardless  of  in¬ 
ternational  obligations. 

If  the  Government  of  the  United  States  were  to 
persist  in  defiance  of  its  pledges  in  attempting  to  obtain 
exclusive  control  of  a  Canal,  whose  neutrality  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  whole  world,  there  is  only 
one  course  open.  The  rest  of  the  world  must  take 
steps  to  protect  itself.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  has  throughout  made  so  strong  a  point  of 
the  international  character  of  the  arrangements  pro¬ 
posed.  By  inviting  other  Powers  to  guarantee  the 
neutrality  of  the  Canal  we  made  it  easy  for  them  to 
interfere  with  American  aggression  even  under  the 
Davis  Amendment  authorising  fortifications  of  the 
Canal  by  the  United  States,  but,  if  they  take  no  part  in 
the  treaty,  they  have  no  locus  standi  under  it.  In  this 
matter  we  have  become  the  guardians  of  the  rights  of 
all  nations.  Fifty  years  ago  it  might  have  been 


plausibly  maintained  that  America  held  that  position  in- 
opposition  to  England.  To-day  all  this  is  changed. 
Monroeism  is  being  converted  from  a  justifiable  refusal 
to  allow  the  imposition  of  reactionary  doctrines  on  the 
races  of  the  New  World  into  a  theory  for  manipulat¬ 
ing  their  destiny  to  suit  American  interests.  The- 
United  States  have  developed  vast  ambitions  both 
as  to  empire  and  trade,  and  Europe  cannot  afford  to 
allow  them  to  acquire  artificial  advantages  in  defiance 
of  their  pledges.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  has  this  week 
reminded  us  that  he  possesses  the  views  of  a  true 
statesman,  when  answering  a  question  in  the  House  on 
14  February,  '895,  stated  that  the  English  Government 
considered  “  that  such  a  Canal  should  be  under  inter¬ 
national  control,  and  whatever  steps  are  desirable  will 
be  taken  to  advance  that  view.”  This  is  also  the  line 
of  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  “  desirable  steps,”  in  case  they 
are  necessary,  might  involve  a  united  European  repre¬ 
sentation  to  President  McKinley  and  ultimately  the 
completion  and  working  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  united1 
Europe.  This  would  prove  an  appeal  to  the  pocket 
which  American  politicians  have  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  us,  much  against  our  will,  is  the  only  one  likely  to 
be  successful  with  the  Senate  of  to-day. 


THE  CHAMBERLAIN  CASE. 

FOR  people  who  understood  the  very  complicated 
matters  which  were  so  minutely  cross-examined 
on  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Neville  Chamberlain  against  the  “Star”  Newspaper 
Company,  there  was  plenty  of  what,  in  a  sense,  may  be 
called  public  interest  but  not  of  that  particular  kind  of 
public  interest  which  the  “  Star  ”  newspaper  put 
forward  as  a  defence  to  justify  its  statements.  What 
the  “  Star  ”  meant  was  that  however  mistaken  it 
might  be  in  the  construction  it  had  placed  on  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain’s  action  as  chairman  of  Kynoch’s 
and  director  of  other  companies  in  which  he  had 
interests,  it  ought  to  be  excused  because  his  com¬ 
panies  were  contractors  with  the  Government,  and 
in  the  Government  were  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Powell  Williams,, 
whose  association  with  the  Chamberlains  is  in  every¬ 
body’s  knowledge.  It  was  to  this  point  that  all 
the  ingenuity  of  the  defendant’s  counsel  was 
directed,  and  the  defence  was  that  but  for  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain’s  connexion  with  these  gentle¬ 
men  his  personal  character  was  free  from  any  im¬ 
putation.  That  admission  applied  even  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  between  certain  officials  directed  from  the 
office  of  Kynoch’s  to  the  Agents-General  of  the  various 
Australian  Colonies,  to  the  effect  that  the  secretary  of 
the  company  was  going  to  visit  Australia,  and  mention¬ 
ing  that  the  chairman  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  was  the 
brother  of  the  Colonial  Secretary.  A  more  remarkable 
attempt  to  cover  untrue  charges  against  a  director  of 
making  pecuniary  profit  for  himself  by  transactions 
arising  out  of  his  company’s  business,  or  to  cover  the 
equally  false  charges  that  he  had  turned  a  business  of 
one  kind  into  a  business  of  another  in  order  that  he 
might  as  he  had  boasted  “  do  the  same  for  it  as  he  had 
done  for  Kynoch’s,”  could  not  have  been  made  under 
the  plea  that  these  were  matters  of  public  interest.  Lt 
was  absurd  to  say  in  the  face  of  such  personal  charges 
that  the  only  reason  for  bringing  the  action  was 
because  Mr.  Arthur  Chamherlain  was  the  brother  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  who  alone  had  any  reason  to  object 
to  the  articles  in  question.  The  absurdity  was  as  great 
as  founding  the  defence  on  the  ground  of  public 
interest  because  the  person  against  whom  the  charges 
were  made  represented  companies  contracting  with 
the  Government  with  some  of  whose  members  he  was 
connected  by  family  relationship  or  friendship.  We 
only  wonder  that  a  British  jury  did  not  resent  the  un¬ 
fairness  and  meanness  of  such  a  defence  more  strongly 
than  a  verdict  for  £200  implies. 

But  there  is  the  fact  to  be  remembered  in  regard 
to  this  point,  that  after  all  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain 
had  to  suffer  for  another  resentment  which  was 
probably  equally  strong  in  the  mind  of  the  jury.  It 
is  true  that  the  trial  did  not  disclose  any  new  facts. 
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about  the  contract  with  the  War  Office  for  cordite, 
but  the  report  of  the  Commission  of  August  last  dis¬ 
closed  how  such  contracts  were  allocated,  and  how 
Kynoch’s  were  allowed  a  privilege  of  revising  a  tender 
which  was  not  granted  to  other  tendering  contractors. 
There  was  a  matter  of  public  interest  which  the 
“Star”  had  seized  upon  though  it  had  made  improper 
use  of  it  blinded  by  party  spite  and  antipathy  against 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  For  the  system  which  lent 
itself  to  such  ambiguous  methods,  which  raised  possible 
grounds  of  suspicion,  although  such  suspicions  might 
not  in  fact  be  justified,  we  may  well  believe  the  jury  had 
no  sympathy.  The  “  Star  ”  might  conveniently  ignore 
that  the  same  methods  had  been  pursued  under 
the  regime  of  both  political  parties  alike,  but  at 
any  rate  here  was  something  which  the  “Star” 
had  got  hold  of,  and  about  which  very  severe 
criticism  might  be  excused.  The  jury  in  all  likeli¬ 
hood  treated  Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  contention  that 
Kynoch’s  existed  as  a  sort  of  patriotic  institution  for  the 
support  of  the  Government,  and  that  the  Government 
supported  Kynoch’s  in  a  spirit  of  grateful  reciprocity, 
with  the  same  contemptuous  feeling  which  most  people 
had  for  the  same  argument  when  it  was  used  by  the 
Committee  in  August.  No  doubt  it  is  not  logical  that 
Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  should  have  personally  to 
suffer  for  this  patriotic  arrangement,  but  the  merit  of  a 
British  jury  is  not  in  the  validity  of  its  intellectual  pro¬ 
cesses.  It  has  to  administer  a  rude  kind  of  equity 
which  is  not  debarred  from  taking  into  account  all 
reasonable  excuses  even  though  the  result  may  not  be 
theoretically  accurate.  We  should  think  this  matter  of 
the  contracts  was  a  better  excuse  in  the  mind  of  the 
jury  for  the  “Star’s”  animadversions  than  its  discovery 
that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had  not  been  accurate  in 
his  denial  of  having  no  interest  in  any  Kynoch  shares, 
when  in  fact  he  held  some  shares  in  the  Birmingham 
Trust  Company  which  had  invested  in  Kynochs.  The 
factitious  discussions  raised  by  purists  about  the  invest¬ 
ments  of  persons  connected  with  the  Government  have 
been  estimated  at  their  proper  value  by  all  common- 
sense  people.  If  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  chose  to 
say  that  on  the  whole  he  preferred  not  to  have  Govern¬ 
ment  contracts,  it  was  very  natural  for  the  jury  to  ask 
why  then  should  he  tender  for  them?  In  a  sense 
he  got  no  personal  profit,  but  the  reputation  of  a  firm 
or  company  is  increased  by  its  Government  contracts, 
and  the  reputation  of  the  firm  or  company  is  reflected 
upon  its  head.  We  do  not  know  what  else  but  this 
consideration  could  account  for  the  smallness  of  the 
damages.  The  “Star”  according  to  the  view  the 
jury  took  was  altogether  as  wrong  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain  as  the  “  Morning  Leader”  was 
admitted  to  be  in  the  action  brought  against  it  by 
Mr.  Neville  Chamberlain  ;  yet  the  difference  in  the 
verdicts  was  one  thousand  three  hundred  pounds. 

Except  so  far  as  the  smallness  of  the  damages 
emphasises  the  view  against  the  system  of  allocation  of 
contracts  as  above  mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that 
the  trial,  long  and  costly  though  it  has  been,  was  of  any 
particular  importance.  Everything  that  had  a  political 
colour  in  the  case  was  already  known,  and  had  been 
used  for  all  the  party  purposes  to  which  it  could 
be  turned  by  many  others  besides  the  “  Star.” 
Not  even  in  these  articles  was  there  anything 
said  which  charged  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  with  being  parties  to  any  of  the 
improprieties  which  were  so  freely  alleged  against  Mr. 
Arthur  Chamberlain.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  curious 
assertions  of  the  defence  that  as  the  Colonial  Secretary 
and  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  would  have  had  no  action 
for  libel,  therefore  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain  could  have 
no  ground  for  finding  charges  of  corruption  against  him 
in  the  articles.  That  is  too  preposterous  for  discussion  ; 
but  it  illustrates  the  mental  condition  of  the  writers  who 
imagined  they  were  free  to  asperse  a  private  individual 
because  he  was  a  brother  of  the  Colonial  Secretary,  and 
to  call  their  aspersions  politics.  Perhaps  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  lesson  certain  newspapers  will  learn  from  the  actions 
may  be  this  :  in  future  let  us  continue  as  in  the  past  to 
abuse  the  Colonial  Secretary  to  our  heart’s  content,  but 
let  us  leave  the  Colonial  Secretary’s  relatives  severely 
alone. 


BEER  AND  SKITTLES. 

A  LARGE  number  of  the  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  habitually  take  themselves  too  seriously, 
but  now  and  again  some  subject  comes  up  which, 
as  it  were  by  common  consent,  is  adopted  as  an 
excuse  for  the  pouring  forth  of  puerilities.  The 
enfranchisement  of  women  is  one  of  these  subjects, 
and  beer,  with  or  without  its  constant  attribute,  is 
another.  It  was  years  ago  when  on  this  subject  Sir 
William  Harcourt  first  helped  the  House  to  enjoy  itself 
by  the  aid  of  his  cumulative  witticisms,  neither  more 
nor  less  funny  than  those  which  he  expressed  with  such 
solemnity  of  enunciation  on  Wednesday.  The  only 
difference  was  that  in  past  years  the  force  of  ridicule 
combined  with  a  residue  of  common  sense  caused  the 
Bill  to  be  rejected.  This  year  it  was  passed  by 
a  large  majority  by  the  twofold  force  of  un¬ 
reasoned  panic  —  less  in  the  members  themselves 
than  in  their  constituents — and  of  diligent  lobbying. 
Before  the  debate  the  bulk  of  the  House  was  in 
thorough  agreement  with  the  intention  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  pleasant  to  think  that  England  was  returning  to 
the  days  when  beer  could  be  described  as  “an  old 
mature  and  mellow  liquor,  brewed  after  the  barley 
harvest  in  the  mild  autumnal  airs  of  October.”  There 
was  an  impression  abroad  that  the  Bill  would  increase 
agricultural  prosperity,  would  even  check  the  rural 
exodus.  Above  all,  so  optimistic  were  the  army  of 
supporters,  it  was  hoped  that  the  danger  of  arsenical 
poisoning  would  finally  be  averted.  Even  if  beer  as 
at  present  brewed  need  not  involve  the  risk  of  poison¬ 
ing,  it  was  disagreeable  for  a  member  to  think  that  he  was 
drinking  a  chemical  mixture  largely  compounded  of  un¬ 
wholesome  sugar,  Spanish  pyrites  or  German  sawdust. 
Pleased  with  this  prospect,  pleasantly  and  insidiously 
held  out  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  energy  thrown  into  the  campaign,  a  large  part 
of  the  House  had  already  pledged  itself  to  sup¬ 
port  the  second  reading.  The  Bill  moreover  seemed, 
as  Sir  Cuthbert  Quilter  described  it,  both  simple  and 
mild.  Brewers  were  merely  to  be  provided  with  two 
labels:  “Malt  beer”  and  “part-malt  beer  and  the 
order  to  affix  one  of  these  to  every  barrel  bottle  or  tap 
merely  compelled  brewers  to  give  an  accurate  name  to 
the  liquor  which  they  brewed,  on  the  same  principle  as 
is  laid  down  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  with  regard  to 
margarine  and  butter. 

Such  was  the  general  sentiment  in  which  the  House 
met.  However  in  the  course  of  the  debate  and  between 
the  bouts  of  irrelevant  humour  a  larger  number  of  the 
supporters  must  have  been  logically  converted  ;  but  it 
was  difficult  to  go  back  on  previous  assurances  and  in 
the  relaxation  of  a  facetious  mood  they  were  prompted 
to  keep  the  subject  alive  a  little  longer.  Almost  all  the 
specious  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Bill  were  shattered. 
It  would  not  benefit  the  farmers,  as  was  demonstrated 
some  weeks  ago  by  a  practical  farmer  and  brewer, 
because  the  cheaper  foreign  barleys  which  have 
more  sunlight  to  ripen  them  are  much  richer  in 
sugar  than  the  English  grain.  It  would  not  benefit 
the  “  public-house  beer-drinkers”  because  the  “part- 
malt  ”  beers  would  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  rate, 
and  would  be  neither  less  pleasant  nor  in  most  cases 
less  wholesome.  The  panic  caused  by  the  outbreak  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  the 
sentiment  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  was  altogether  irrational. 
Like  most  popular  cries  the  arguments  founded  on  it 
were  vitiated  by  a  complete  ignoratio  elenchi :  poison¬ 
ing  by  arsenic  was  a  danger  against  which  the 
Bill  did  not  even  suggest  any  provision.  There  is 
no  doubt  immediate  need  for  the  law  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  a  disaster  as  has  befallen 
beer-drinkers  in  the  Manchester  district,  but  the 
natural  and  only  effective  method  was  to  stiffen 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  For  fifty  years  beer  has 
been  brewed  from  sugar,  for  the  reason  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  sugar  helped  to  make  a  cheaper 
and  more  wholesome  drink  than  unqualified  malt. 
Chemically  beer  is  as  pure  when  brewed  from  sugar  as 
from  malt ;  to  the  chemist  the  ultimate  product  is 
identical  in  the  two  cases.  For  the  sake  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  is  merely  necessary  to  see  that  the  product 
of  the  malt,  as  of  the  sugar,  is  pure ;  for  malt  as  well 
as  sugar  may  contain  arsenic.  Through  the  medium 
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of  an  amended  clause  in  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  the  Inland  Revenue  officials 
to  ensure  this  purity.  Under  the  present  Bill,  supposing 
for  the  moment  that  it  ever  becomes  law,  as  a  matter 
of  practical  investigation  it  will  be  impossible  after 
the  beer  has  left  the  brewers’  hands  to  see  that  the 
labels  are  properly  applied.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
made  this  point  clear,  though  he  underrated,  with  his 
usual  narrowness  of  philosophy,  the  moral  influence 
of  such  a  law.  It  was  not  this  technical  point 
which  logically  condemned  the  Bill.  The  last  blow 
was  dealt  by  Sir  Michael  Foster.  As  a  man  of 
science,  looking  at  the  Bill  “  in  the  cold  light  of  reason,” 
he  saw  that  it  would  defeat  its  own  object  and  consti¬ 
tuted  a  dangerous  and  mischievous  interference  on  the 
part  of  amateurs  with  a  branch  of  science.  In  spite  of 
some  unimportant  speeches  at  the  close,  the  debate 
ended,  as  it  had  proceeded,  facetiously.  When  the 
majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  announced,  a  vigorous 
clapping  of  hands  was  heard  from  behind  the  grille. 


DIANE  DE  POITIERS.* 

MISS  HAY,  in  compiling  this  thorough  little  mono¬ 
graph,  has  done  her  readers  two  services  :  the 
first  to  recall  with  exactitude  the  details  of  a  famous 
life,  the  second  to  lend  matter  for  that  general  reverie 
which  is  for  our  Europe  a  memory  of  youth. 

There  runs  through  the  sixteenth  century  a  quality 
that  fascinates  by  contrast,  tempts  forward,  and 
yet  alarms  our  own.  You  may  call  it  grandeur  or 
freedom,  but  its  closest  name  would  be  nature  itself. 
By  which  I  do  not  mean  that,  even  then  men  could 
follow — as  Rousseau  asked  them  to  at  last — -every  instinct 
or  mix  entirely  with  the  life  of  the  world.  The  breaking 
of  bonds  and  custom  could  but  affect  the  rich,  and, 
even  for  the  rich,  could  affect  but  a  small  part  of  their 
lives,  but  that  little  drop  of  wild  dew,  slipped  into  a 
corner  of  the  cask,  worked  all  the  wine  of  the  State,  and 
you  find  springing  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages 
such  vigorous  and  happy  shoots  of  life  as  never  yet  were 
seen  in  Europe  since  the  times  of  the  Heroes.  The 
lyrics,  the  plays,  the  random  essays,  the  laughter  that 
swelled  out  larger  than  satire  or  irony,  the  architecture 
which  still  moves  us  with  a  sense  of  vague  luxury,  and 
the  judicious  delight  in  learning,  all  these  things  lead 
on  the  vigorous  race  of  these  creative  generations  from 
Leonardo  through  Goujon  to  de  l’Orme,  from  Erasmus 
through  Rabelais  to  Montaigne.  And  of  all  the  gods 
released  from  prison,  Love  and  the  Graces  went  first, 
even  beyond  the  Muses.  The  air  of  the  Renaissance 
was  full  of  a  charm  that  coquetted  with  license,  and 
that  discovered  restraint  and  measure  in  nothing  less 
subtle  than  such  fine  rules  as  art  and  proportion  might 
enforce.  The  spirit  was  almost  that  mixture  of  the 
careless  gods  and  the  good  beasts  that  it  pretended  to 
be,  even  though  it  could,  of  its  nature,  last  but  a  very 
little  time.  Though  men  must  perforce  re-enter  sadness 
and  perplexity  even  after  such  a  holiday,  yet  for  such  time 
as  it  governed  the  rich  of  Europe  it  endowed  them  with 
a  kind  of  noble  ignorance  as  though  they  had  touched 
a  golden  age  and  come  to  a  place  older  than  Eden,  love 
without  shame. 

The  great  ladies  who  came  into  the  ring  of  the 
Renaissance  influence  need  a  judgment  special  to  them¬ 
selves.  For  one  must  include  in  that  gracious  circle 
virtue  and  unrestraint,  the  wife  and  the  mistress  of  a 
king.  The  purity  of  Dudley’s  bride  who  died  yet  a 
child,  the  luxury  of  the  Valois  Court,  the  unforeseeing 
lightness  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  hardness  of  Catherine, 
perhaps  even  the  tortuous  ability  of  Elizabeth  must  be 
taken  as  part  of  a  general  spirit  at  whose  origins  lay 
the  nobility  of  Margaret  of  Navarre  and  the  strange 
but  simple  influence  that  shone  from  the  woman  who  has 
furnished  the  subject  of  this  book.  Why  do  all  these 
varied  characters  stand  together  in  the  mind  of  history  ? 
Because  they  inspired  in  common  a  passionate  and 
exalted  devotion  which  was  more  like  an  act  of  worship 
than  an  effect  of  passion.  It  was  as  though  first  love 
had  settled  even  in  the  debauch  of  the  time.  You  will 
not  surpass,  you  will  hardly  match  in  the  phrases  of 
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the  youngest  lovers  the  mingled  exaltation  and  simpli¬ 
city  with  which  these  ladies  were  addressed  ;  nor  are 
we  ashamed  to  have  included  in  the  list  Catherine  and 
Elizabeth,  who  happened  to  outlive  the  sincerity  of 
their  followers,  but  whose  youth  had  breathed  the  same 
generous  air  as  the  rest. 

Diane  de  Poitiers  very  singularly  summed  up  in 
herself  this  wonder  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  devoted 
careful  wife  and  yet  for  a  whole  reign  the  unlawful 
mistress  of  a  Court,  tolerated  so  strangely  by  Catherine 
and  ruling  so  openly  with  Henry,  she  epitomises  the 
character  in  which  that  generation  stands  separate  from 
all  that  came  before  and  after  it.  The  episode  was 
classical  in  its  dignity  of  movement  and  yet  it  almost 
touched  upon  the  grotesque  in  the  contrast  of  its  various 
parts.  Consider  that  scene  where  the  Rue  St.  Antoine 
widens  out  beyond  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  where  there 
used  to  stand  in  it,  like  an  island,  the  narrow  green 
that  was  used  for  fairs  and  tourneys.  It  was  there  that 
Henry  was  to  meet  with  his  death  wound  from  the 
lance  of  Montgomery.  The  summer  tourney  of  1559 
was  strictly  a  Court  function  ;  it  was  organised  in 
honour  of  a  royal  marriage  and  it  was  arranged  in  all 
its  details  with  that  minute  etiquette  which  even  then 
had  grasped  the  King.  Yet  the  King  rode  into  the  lists 
for  Diane  ;  gave  her  the  honour  of  his  facile  victories 
and  actually  wore  her  livery,  streaming  into  the  charge 
with  great  pennons  of  black  and  white  for  his  ensign. 
Even  if  so  much  pageantry  had  been  but  an  empty 
symbol,  some  Froissart  piece  of  stage-play,  it  would 
have  been  strange  enough.  This  last  true  man  of  the 
dying  Valois,  with  his  strong  horsemanship,  his  long 
forceful  melancholy  face  calling  half  Europe  and  its 
dignitaries  to  witness  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen 
such  devotion  to  another  woman.  But  it  was  much 
more  than  stage  play,  for  the  whole  of  Henry’s 
perilous  sad  heart  had  been  taken  up  with  Diane  from 
the  beginning  of  his  youth  ;  forging  at  white  heat 
phrases  worthy  of  a  great  poet,  and  thinking  of  her  as 
the  light  of  himself  and  of  his  kingdom. 

The  inexplicable  character  of  that  union  continued 
after  death.  You  may  discover  it  in  the  great  dignity 
of  the  letter  she  sent  to  Catherine,  when  the  Medicean 
woman  found  her  full  power  after  her  husband’s  death 
and  broke  Diane  into  exile.  She  was  more  the  widow 
than  Catherine,  as  she  had  been  during  Henry’s  life 
more  the  mother  to  Catherine’s  own  children  than 
Catherine  herself  had  been.  In  her  retirement,  in  the 
fairy-land  of  Anet,  where  she  passed  those  last  seven 
years,  “making  her  soul,”  all  the  appurtenances  of 
royalty  came  of  themselves.  De  l’Orme  built  the 
Tuileries  for  Catherine,  but  he  built  Anet  for  Diane. 
Goujon  gave  grudging!}'  or  not  at  all  to  Paris  after 
Henry’s  death,  but  everywhere  at  Anet  his  genius  called 
up  the  French  Renaissance  and  strengthened  a  hundred 
details.  Palissy  had  his  furnaces  in  the  Tuileries 
Gardens  ;  his  best  work  was  in  the  service  of  Diane.. 
She  remained  there,  then,  in  a  royalty  of  sorrow  and 
something  allied  to  but  more  noble  than  romance, 
making  such  a  figure  as  the  great  soul  of  the  sixteenth 
century  loved  to  honour.  The  laced  initials  of  her 
lover  and  herself,  the  “H.D.,”  might  be  effaced 
from  the  Louvre  (one  only  remains),  but  she  stamped 
them  in  profusion  upon  her  splendid  books  and  her  hands 
touched  them  always  on  the  binding  as  she  read  her  Plato, 
and  felt  how  her  wide  experience  caught  hands  with 
the  Greeks  in  spite  of  time.  She  dared  to  put  the 
Crown  above  her  arms,  changing  perhaps  in  old  age 
the  coronet  of  her  birth  and  marriage  into  the  Royal 
emblem  ;  she  quartered  the  Fleur  de  Lis.  In  the 
spring  of  1566,  she  who  had  never  known  autumn  and 
whose  unceasing  beauty  had  been  half  the  marvel  of 
her  life,  died.  She  was  nearly  seventy  years  old. 
That  also  is  a  feature  in  which  the  sixteenth  century 
works  miracles,  its  contempt  for  time  :  the  burden  of 
Shakespeare’s  sonnets.  This  woman  was  born  just 
before  the  century  itself.  She  was  sixty  years  old 
when  Henry  had  made  that  great  show  in  her  honour 
and  had  died,  she  was  twenty  years  older  than  the  man 
who  had  been  absorbed  in  her  grace  and  power. 

But  of  all  this  story  and  of  the  eminent  time  which 
it  illustrates  and  sums  up,  no  character  is  more 
emphatic  than  its  evanescence.  The  vision  of  the 
Renaissance  passed  in  the  deaths  of  but  a  score  of  men  ;; 
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the  large  air  and  the  content  in  living,  the  endless 
experiment  of  Freedom  suddenly  decayed.  A  little 
child  that  had  seen  Diane  in  her  last  years  would  indeed 
have  passed  his  manhood  in  the  traditions  of  this  pagan 
liberty,  but  he  would  have  spent  his  latter  maturity  and 
old  age  in  the  grinding  of  the  counter-Reformation  and 
the  Puritan,  in  a  welter  of  theological  dust,  in  the 
beginnings  of  Bureaucracy,  in  the  furbelows  and  laces 
and  verbal  quips  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  brick  for 
stone  in  the  houses  of  Mansard,  and  in  the  place  of  the 
splendid  porticoes  of  Lescot,  rococo  stuff  from  Italy 
all  plaster  and  twirls.  And  this  which  is  the  tragedy 
of  the  spirit  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  also  what  makes 
it  stand  out  in  separate  relief  against  the  background 
of  History  ;  that  it  had  so  sharp  a  beginning  and  so 
definite  an  end.  Hilaire  Belloc. 


THE  OLD  ZOO  AND  THE  NEW. 

III. — Paradiso. 

GLACIERS  move  :  why  should  not  the  Society  ? 

We  can  imagine  that  within  a  period  not  longer, 
perhaps,  than  has  been  slept  through  by  some  of  the 
more  ancient  mummies  in  the  British  Museum  a  change 
may  have  taken  place  and  that  a  genuine  lover  of 
animal  life,  revisiting  his  country  and  the  Gardens  after 
an  absence  of  years,  might  be  able  to  write  in  quite  an 
enthusiastic  strain  to  a  friend,  still  absent,  who  had 
shared  his  views.  “  Nothing,”  he  might  say  speaking 
of  the  new  anthropoid  ape  house,  “has  yet  been  seen 
so  well  adapted  both  ;.n  design  and  execution  to  the 
habits  of  these  most  interesting  creatures.  It  is  of  great 
size — about  three  times  that  of  the  reptile-house — a 
proportion  that  can  hardly  be  thought  unreasonable 
seeing  that  anthropoid  apes  are  at  least  three  times  as 
interesting  and  more  than  three  times  as  active  as 
reptiles.  The  compartments,  instead  of  being  of  the 
old  square  shape — that  primitive  idea  of  the  den  which 
had  so  great  a  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  early 
Society— are  divided  from  each  other  longitudinally  so 
that  each  species  has  the  whole  length  of  the  building 
in  which  to  disport  itself.  You  will  see  what  this 
means.  It  represents  a  greater  possibility  of — or  at 
any  rate  a  greater  inducement  to — continuous  motion. 
By  running  up  and  down  a  long  corridor  children  can 
get  a  good  deal  of  healthy  exercise,  whereas  if  you 
were  to  turn  the  same  space  into  a  severe  square  they 
could  no  longer  play  horses  or  have  races.  It  is  the 
same  with  these  apes.  How  maddening  it  used  to  be 
to  see  the  unhappy  gibbon  in  old  days  make  one  leap 
and  only  one  from  the  wires  to  his  swing  or  from  his 
swing  again  to  the  wires  ! 

“  Now  he  leaps  from  swing  to  swing,  from  rope  to 
rope,  yes  and  from  branch  to  branch  from  one  end  of 
a  place  that  may  really  be  called  a  forest-like  gallery 
to  the  other  and  sometimes  back  again,  all  without 
stop  or  pause.  His  leaps  are  astonishing  and  he  is 
particularly  fond  of  making  one  from  a  trapeze  hanging 
near  to  the  roof — which  is  of  great  height — on  to  one  a 
good  way  below  and  at  some  distance  from  it.  But 
when  I  speak  of  the  roof  I  must  tell  you  that  this  is  not 
merely  a  flat  surface  of  bars  or  wires,  for  it  has  been 
produced  upwards  at  the  centre  into  a  high  dome  or 
tower  (a  principle  long  employed  in  favour  of  canary- 
birds)  and  this  is  quite  filled  with  a  profusion  of  tropical 
trees  and  plants.  For  besides  that  tall  palm-trees  rear 
themselves  from  huge  tubs  on  the  wooden  floor  to  a 
very  great  height,  a  number  of  other  species,  including 
creepers,  rattan-palms,  &c.,  either  spring  or  dangle 
from  a  kind  of  balcony  which  runs  around  the  dome  on 
the  inside  as  another  one,  or  rather  its  continuation, 
does  on  the  outside,  thus  allowing  the  visitors  to  see 
an  orang  or  chimpanzee  in  its  aerial  shrubbery  on  the 
same  principle  that  they  may  look  at  the  tops  of 
the  plants  in  the  palm  house  at  Kew  or  in  other 
botanical  gardens.  And  wherever  time  has  not  yet 
allowed  of  a  network  of  stout  natural  creepers  enmesh¬ 
ing  the  dome,  their  place  is  supplied  by  ropes,  swings, 
aerial  ladders  and  so  forth.  There  is  besides  a  rustic 
platform— like  the  crow’s  nest  of  a  ship— in  the  extreme 
apex  of  the  dome  and  here  the  apes  constantly  ascend 
and,  I  am  told,  sleep  at  night.  > 

“  As  for  the  general  interior,  you  must  not  think  that 
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it  is  a  mere  swept  space,  as  it  were,  raked  at  once  in 
its  whole  length  and  breadth  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
and  offering  no  possibility  to  any  poor  ape  of  retiring 
and  being  private  for  a  time  should  he  wish  it.  On 
the  contrary  by  the  picturesque  aid  of  grottoes, 
rockery  tree-trunks  and  some  dense  masses  of  real 
foliage  all  the  necessary  facilities  in  this  respect  are 
afforded,  yet  owing  to  the  friendly  and  social  disposition 
of  the  inmates  and  there  being  several  of  them  in  each 
compartment  no  one  can  complain  that  they  are  never 
to  be  seen.  This  applies  at  least  to  the  orang  and 
chimpanzee  whilst  as  for  the  now  happy  gibbon  he  is 
always  bounding  through  the  air.  The  male  gorilla 
does,  indeed,  seem  somewhat  more  saturnine.  Still 
he  is  never  long  out  of  the  way  and  you  will,  I  think, 
agree  with  me  that  where  wolves,  bears  and  tigers 
have  a  lair  or  den  to  retire  into,  it  w'ould  be  a 
monstrous  thing  that  creatures  so  manlike  and  high 
in  the  scale  as  these  should  be  unable  to  shun  the 
public  gaze  for  a  short  time  should  they  wish  it.  There 
are  four  of  these  grand  compartments — two  standing 
together  with  a  passage  between — and  it  appears  that 
a  bye-law  has  been  entered  on  the  new  Society’s  books 
by  which  a  member  proposing  to  make  any  one  of  them 
into  two  or  more  by  divisions  drawn  across  so  as  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  species,  ceases  ipso 
facto  to  be  a  member. 

“This — and  the  rule  applies  generally — is  an  admir¬ 
able  conception.  There  may  be  one  or  two  more 
species  of  the  chimpanzee  whilst  the  gibbons  are 
a  much  more  numerous  family,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  if  many  species  or  individuals  were  to  be  sepa¬ 
rately  housed,  the  large  space,  which  at  present 
allows  us  such  an  insight  into  the  habits  and 
nature  of  these  our  nearest  allies,  besides  adding  so 
greatly  to  or,  we  may  rather  say,  giving  them  their 
happiness,  would  become  more  and  more  subdivided 
till  at  length  we  should  get  back  to  the  former 
squalid  den.  Who  cannot  understand  that  with  twenty 
gibbons  in  twenty  boxes  we  should  know  almost 
nothing  of  any  one  of  them,  whereas  with  one  alone  in 
a  place  such  as  this  we  learn  much,  not  only  of  that  one 
but,  through  it,  of  the  genus  which  it  represents.  By 
the  one  plan  we  get  the  particular  and  something — pro¬ 
bably  much—  of  the  general,  by  the  other  we  lose  both. 
The  mere  looking  at  an  animal  does  not  take  us  very 
far.  What  we  want  is — as  far  as  possible — to  see  it 
live  its  life.  If  we  will  not  allow  of  this — and  where  we 
cannot  to  some  reasonable  extent,  I  hold  that  the 
keeping  of  animals  captive  is  not  justifiable— then  there 
is  misery  on  one  side  of  the  bars  and  ignorance,  more 
or  less  profound,  on  the  other.  But  if  we  permit  it  we 
not  only  confer  happiness  upon  our  captive  but  know¬ 
ledge  upon  ourselves — two  of  the  richest  gifts,  I  think, 
that  it  is  in  the  power  of  mortals  to  bestow.  Here  as 
ever  we  shall  find — nay  we  have  found — that,  as 
Shakespeare  has  told  us  ‘  the  quality  of  mercy  ’ 

‘  is  twice  blessed. 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.’ 

“This  principle — to  extend  our  knowledge  through  the 
one  rather  than  to  remain  in  ignorance  through  the 
many — may  seem  obvious  to  us  now,  but  how  little  was 
it  once  understood  !  That  vulgar  spirit  which  would 
subordinate  not  merely  the  happiness  of  any  animal  but 
also  the  delight  which  might  be  afforded  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  gained  by  the  observation  of  its  habits,  to  the 
mere  pride  of  having  a  large  collection  was  from  first 
to  last  the  bane  of  the  old  Society.  Witness  the  former 
parrot-house— that  dream  of  a  successful  bird-dealer — 
now  happily  no  more.  What  did  one  learn  from  those 
poor  caged  birds  ?  What  action  which  we  were  the 
better  for  seeing  could  they  perform  ?—  or,  if  there  were 
any,  what  a  tantalising  glimpse  was  just  given  us  of  what 
might  have  been,  what  a  testimony  was  it  both  to  their 
own  vivacity  and  the  dense  dulness  of  those  who  could 
so  nullify  it  !  They  were  there  and  alive.  That  was  all 
that  could  be  said,  that  was  all  that  the  Society  cared  to 
say.  But  we  know  how  it  ended.  An  enlightened 
public  (call  it  not  a  mob)  who  had  previously  done  the 
same  for  the  eagles,  let  loose,  one  Bank  Holiday, -the 
entire  collection,  and  having  seized  the  then  superinten 
dent  who  with  one  or  two  other  members  happened 
to  be  in  his  house  on  the  grounds — imprisoned  them  al 
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in  some  of  the  larger  toucan  cages  where  they  were 
found  next  morning  by  the  terrified  keeper  who  had 
managed  to  make  good  his  escape.  It  is  said  that  ihe 
descendants  of  some  of  the  birds  then  liberated  (and 
there  are  others  to  be  seen  in  the  actual  trees  of  the 
Gardens)  form  a  part  of  the  now  truly  interesting,  if 
perhaps  somewhat  smaller,  collection  which  daily 
delights  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  splendid  aviary  which 
arose  on  the  downfall  of  the  old  disgrace  like  the  statue 
of  Liberty  on  the  ruins  of  the  Bastille.  For  liberty  and 
wide  liberty  in  a  comparative  sense  it  certainly  is. 
Here  we  see  birds  of  every  hue  and  shade  and  offering 
all  that  diversity  within  the  limits  of  a  single  type  so 
fascinating  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist,  flying  from 
branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree  of  what  seems  a 
forest  in  miniature,  or  else  sitting  quietly  and  sociably 
together  just  within  the  aperture  of  the  hollow  trunks 
in  which  they  breed.  One  sees  more  than  this,  one 
sees  them  courting,  fondling,  taking  each  other’s  place 
upon  the  nest,  feeding  and  afterwards  flying  with  or 
followed  by  their  more  advanced  young  ones  !  For  it 
is  quite  wonderful  the  number  of  species  that  breed 
here  now  that  proper  facilities  are  afforded  them. 
That  they  would  do  so  indeed  had  long  been  known  ; 
and  the  more  one  watches  the  charming  domestic 
scenes  now  thrown  open  to  one  the  more  one  wonders 
and  the  more  indignant  one  feels  at  the  crass  stupidity 
— to  call  it  by  no  harsher  name  —  that  could  for 
so  long  have  done  absolutely  nothing  for  such 
tame,  such  social,  such  most  interesting  birds.  Every 
cry  now  seems  to  have  a  meaning  and  one  curious  and 
interesting  result  of  this  is  that  the  cries  themselves  no 
longer  sound  so  discordant.  There  is,  however,  far 
less  babel  than  there  used  to  be  and  this  confirms  the 
suspicion  that  the  continual  screaming  of  these  poor 
birds  under  the  old  regime  sprang  in  no  small  part 
from  the  restless  and  uncomfortable  feelings  which 
close  imprisonment  imparted  to  them.  I  must  confess 
however  that  parrots  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  being 
happy  as  a  ‘tour  de  force’  so  to  speak— though  this 
is  but  a  poor  excuse  for  our  abusing  it.  The  greatest 
pains  have  been  lavished  on  this  splendid  aviary — the 
constant  resort  of  naturalists  and  more  particularly 
ornithologists  from  all  parts  of  the  world — and  its  large 
size  and  excellent  arrangement  are  the  theme  of  uni¬ 
versal  admiration.  It  occupies  more  space  than  did  the 
old  horror,  and  the  dens  of  all  the  birds  of  prey  that  used 
to  be  here,  put  together.  Used  to  be,  thank  heaven! 
for  those  infamies  are  gone  too.  There  is  not  an  eagle, 
vulture,  hawk,  kite  or  owl  in  the  whole  establishment, 
nor  is  this  regretted  by  anyone  who  either  saw  these 
birds  in  the  old  days  or  has  any  knowledge  of  their 
habits  and  disposition.  Birds  for  whom  one  can  do 
absolutely  nothing,  upon  whose  nature  captivity  acts 
simply  as  a  cruel  corrosive  blight,  who  but  sit  and 
dully  mope  from  hour  to  hour,  from  day  to  day,  from 
one  year’s  end  to  another,  are  better  seen  stuffed  and 
free  from  pain  in  a  museum  than  suffering  and  but  just 
existing  in  a  dungeon.  True  lovers  of  nature’s  wild 
children  will,  if  they  are  able,  seek  these  species  in  their 
own  homes.  Those  who  cannot  do  so  may  regret  their 
inability  but  only  the  silly  or  cruel  could  wish  to  see 
them  imprisoned.” 


THE  HAPPY  ATHLETE. 

A  SOLDIER  describing  his  feelings  during  a  charge 
in  the  early  part  of  the  war  could  only  compare 
the  thrill  with  'he  sensations  of  a  charge  at  football.  A 
similar  comparison  was  made  by  an  officer  after  he  and 
his  men  had  successfully  swept  the  enemy  off  the  camp 
football  ground  at  Malakand  Men  w'ho  have  not 
fought  or  raced  or  played  with  intention  to  win  at  all 
hazard  are  inclined  to  deny  that  from  the  kernel  of  the 
sport  or  game — the  competition  itself — any  genuine 
pleasure  can  be  extracted.  They  will  grant  that  it  is 
good  to  have  run  and  raced  ;  a  past  with  strenuous 
victories  in  it  is  a  pleasant  possession..  But  can  racing, 
the  forcing  of  ihe  muscles  to  excessive  strain,  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  very  wrestle,  contain  any  real  element  of 
pleasure  sufficient  to  cancel  or  exceed  the  pain  of  effort  ? 
Can  the  mind  hold  to  its  legitimate  pleasure  when  the 
mouth  is  parched  with  a  sense,  as  it  were,  of  bloodless 
exhaustion,  when  the  force  of  motion  and  struggle 


seems  almost  to  isolate  the  brain,  and  the  pursuer,  ever  it 
seems  on  the  point  of  passing,  is  felt,  with  a  sort  of 
nightmare  intensity  in  the  runner’s  every  sense,  to  be 
threatening  at  the  shoulder.  In  a  running  race  one 
could  sometimes  be  sure  that  the  man,  whose  steps 
sound  it  may  be  five  or  ten  yards  behind,  is  actually 
visible.  In  fact  he  is  felt  independently,  as  it  were,  of 
this  or  that  sense. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Pitman,  who  should  know,  if  any  man, 
writing  some  time  ago  in  the  “  Badminton  ”  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Boatrace  maintains  on  behalf  of  rowing  men  that 
there  is  no  more  intense  pleasure  procurable  than  the 
last  mile  to  a  crew  which  holds  the  race  in  hand.  In 
such  a  case  the  pursuers  are  actually  visible  and  com¬ 
pared  with  the  athlete  the  oarsman  has  certainly  more 
of  opportunity  and,  if  one  may  so  say,  of  leisure  to 
foretaste  victory.  He  can  become  for  the  time  almost 
as  a  spectator,  and  the  rhythm  of  the  swinging  bodies 
and  the  weight  thrown  on  the  level  oars  become  only 
a  sub-conscious  accompaniment,  not  much  unlike  the 
strains  of  the  mournful  music  which  the  band  at 
Queen’s  Club  seems  to  think  the  proper  accompaniment 
to  the  progress  of  the  three-mile  race.  It  impresses  the 
spectators,  it  is  inaudible  to  the  runners.  The  runner 
has  a  pleasure,  less  prolonged  but  certainly  not  less 
real,  than  the  rower’s,  and  with  Mr.  Pitman  the  winner 
of  a  running  race  can  gather  an  incomparable  delight 
from  the  sensation  of  “holding”  an  opponent.  A 
quarter-mile  is  perhaps  the  best  of  races,  and  in  it  the 
sum  of  athletic  elation  is  to  be  found.  To  be  last  in 
the  first  rush,  to  begin  to  gain,  to  swing  round  the  last 
corner,  to  feel  the  muscles  strong  beneath  you,  to  get  a 
sort  of  inspiration  of  speed  up  the  last  straight,  to 
know  that  you  will  reach  the  winning  post  first  combine 
to  form  a  crowded  minute  of  glorious  life,  in  which 
weariness,  exhaustion,  even  collapse  at  the  post  are  not 
reckoned.  If  there  were  the  same  importance  hanging 
on  the  issue  a  handicap  would  be  even  more  pleasurable 
than  a  level  race.  The  scratch  runner  at  first  does  not 
seem  to  gain  an  inch,  then  as  the  pace  begins 
to  tell  he  can  see  the  men  with  a  short  start 
begin  to  go  through  the  crowd  in  front.  He  has  time 
to  estimate  the  double  chance.  Will  the  men  in  front 
be  quick  enough  to  pass  the  crowd  and  will  he  himself 
have  time  to  pass  them  both?  While  he  is  pondering, 
all  at  once,  so  it  seems,  the  crowd,  in  the  language  of 
the  running  path,  begins  to  “come  back”  to  him. 
Then  he  feels  indeed  with  Pheidippides — “earth  no 
more,  the  air  is  my  road” — “like  wine  through  clay, 
joy  in  his  blood.”  For  the  longer  races,  a  three-mile  or 
a  cross-country  run,  there  is  room  for  the  rower  s 
leisure,  and  in  spite  of  the  supposed  exhaustion  the 
quickening  pace  of  the  last  lap  or  stretch  gives  the 
runner  a  peculiar  exhilaration,  at  the  moment  or  in  the 
memory. 

There  is  a  reverse  to  the  medal.  Nothing  can  well 
be  more  aggressively  disagreeable  than  waiting  for  the 
pistol  to  fire.  The  athlete  stands,  again  like  Pheidippides, 

“  quivering — the  limbs  of  me  fretting,  as  fire  frets  an 
inch  from  dry  wood,”  but  as  soon  as  the  leash  is  off  the 
delight  begins  and  it  will  not  end  till  memory  is  gone. 

A  good  race  is  true  pleasure,  as  defined  even  by  the 
philosopher:  “  the  zest  of  life.”  It  cannot  be  described  ; 
it  must  be  felt ;  but  perhaps  it  is  indicated  in  those  two 
lines  of  Rossetti — 

“  And  the  lights  throbbed  high  in  unison 
Like  a  high  heart  when  a  race  is  run.” 

No  doubt  athletic  enjoyment  is  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  excessive  formality,  not  to  say  profess  ionalism, 
of  some  modern  athletics.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
Americans  enjoy  their  races  or  even  their  games.  One 
of  them  who  recently  made  a  “  sportmg  pilgrimage” 
through  England  was  astonished  at  the  equanimity  of 
English  sportsmen.  In  America,  he  assures  us,  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  members  of  a  defeated  team  throw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  even  cry,  in  an  agony  or 
disappointment.  Their  keenness  has  passed  the  due 
mark  and  the  exhausted  body  leaves  the  mind  beyond 
control.  The  same  writer  expressed  unbounded  astonish¬ 
ment  that  during  a  dinner  held  after  one  of  the  Inter- 
University  football  matches  he  could  not  tell  by  the 
expression  of  the  faces  which  men  were  on  the  winning 
or  which  on  the  defeated  side.  He  had  thought  it  im- 
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possible  for  men  to  be  keen  without  giving  up  their 
faculty  of  enjoyment  and  their  sense  of  proportion. 
But  the  “  master-bias  ”  of  the  English  athlete,  as  ot  the 
Happy  Warrior,  still  leans  towards  an  ideal  which  is  not 
shattered  by  the  mere  accident  of  one  defeat. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  EAST  END. 

FRIEND  who  takes  an  interest  in  Oxford  House, 
Bethnal  Green,  asked  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Excelsior  Hall  on  Monday  evening  last  and  make  some 
sort  of  a  report,  dealing  less  with  the  artistic  quality  of  a 
performance  of  the  “  Elijah  ”  then  given  than  with  the 
attitude  of  the  audience.  I  did  so,  penetrating  through 
solid  miles  of  fearful  squalor — one  shudders  merely  to 
think  of  the  unloveliness  and  horror  of  the  thing — to 
Mansford  Street,  Bethnal  Green  Road.  I  may  say  a 
few  words  first  of  all  about  the  handling  of  the  music. 
It  was  very  good.  The  soloists,  Miss  Fanny  Chetham, 
Miss  Gertrude  Lonsdale,  Mr.  E.  Branscombe  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Price,  all  pitched  into  their  work  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  the  orchestra  accompanied  well ;  the  conductor, 
Mr.  Avalon  Collard,  was  quite  competent.  One  thing 
was  sadly  missed — a  good  organ  ;  and  with  regard  to 
this  I  have  a  suggestion  to  make.  An  organ  is 
usually  reckoned  a  very  expensive  luxury.  It  need 
be  nothing  of  the  kind.  Of  course  if  the  job  is 
left  to  the  average  organist  and  organ-builder  it 
is  bound  to  work  out  expensively.  The  organist  will 
certainly  demand  a  number  of  fancy  or  barnyard  stops 
and  the  builder  will  only  too  readily  oblige  him  ;  and 
both  builder  and  organist  will  gladly  see  a  good  deal  of 
the  money  spent  on  a  brilliant  case  and  gilded  front 
pipes.  But  the  setting  up  of  exactly  the  kind  of  organ 
needed  in  a  hall  like  the  Excelsior,  with  nothing  super¬ 
fluous,  could  be  achieved  for  five  hundred  pounds. 
There  need  be  no  case ;  barnyard  stops  should  be 
eschewed  ;  all  the  money  should  go  to  some  good 
diapasons,  soft  and  loud,  a  powerful  enough  pedal  organ 
should  especially  be  thought  of,  and  two  or  three  reeds 
on  a  second  manual  would  complete  an  instrument 
which  would  possess  ample  power  and  variety  for 
accompanying  oratorios.  There  are  in  Park  Lane 
gentlemen  who  do  not  hesitate  to  spend  five  hundred 
pounds  on  a  door-knocker ;  and  if  this  should  meet 
the  eye  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  I  suggest  that 
the  next  door-knocker  might  be  allowed  to  wait,  and 
that  he  at  once  write  to  the  Oxford  House  authorities 
offering  to  give  the  ^500  on  condition  of  its  being  ex¬ 
pended  on  such  an  organ  as  I  have  described.  You 
cannot  give  oratorio  without  an  organ.  On  Monday 
an  American  substitute  was  used  ;  but  I  could  not  hear 
it  at  all  ;  and  certainly  it  afforded  little  support  to  the 
chorus. 

As  for  the  attitude  of  the  audience,  it  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  hall.  The  most  attentive  people 
were  apparently  those  who,  like  myself,  had  come  from 
the  West  End.  Numbers  of  boys  tramped  loudly  about, 
and  in  front  of  me  young  men  and  women  of  three  or 
four  and  twenty  conversed  in  loud  tones  and  a  raucous 
East  End  accent.  I  regret  to  say  there  were  no 
indications  of  any  absorbing  interest  in  Mendelssohn’s 
music.  That  should  neither  surprise  nor  discourage 
the  Oxford  House  people.  How  should  these  forlorn 
drudges  produced  by  the  present  capitalist  system, 
with  most  of  the  humanity  and  brains  battered 
out  of  them,  how  should  they  easily  understand  even 
so  simple  a  music  as  Mendelssohn’s  ?  They  would  not 
understand  Tennyson  ;  and  on  the  same  level  verse  is 
much  more  easily  understood  than  music ;  words  are 
direct  :  music  is  elusive.  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with 
the  writer  in  the  “  Daily  Telegraph  ”  who  said  :  “The 
exertions  of  the  Oxford  House  Association  are  enabling 
the  people  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of 
the  great  classical  composers,  as  well  as  of  modern 
composers  such  as  Dvorak,  Gounod,  Tschaikowsky 
and  Sullivan.’  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  and 
it  does  the  writer  credit ;  but  I  don’t  think  the  thought 
corresponds  to  the  facts.  Here  and  there  one  may 
find  a  man  with  some  vague  notion  of  the  difference 
between  Handel  s  music  and  Mendelssohn’s,  between 
Mendelssohn  s  and  Tschaikowsky’s  ;  but  depend  upon 
tt  the  bulk  of  the  Bethnal  Green  inhabitants  will  never 
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perceive  it.  If  they  once  rose  to  the  point  of  seeing 
that,  they  would  see  other  things  too,  and  they  would 
invade  the  West  and  in  a  few  days  we  should  be 
cheered  with  the  pleasing  sight  of  a  millionaire  hanging 
on  every  tree  in  Hyde  Park.  Happily  the  process  of 
education  will  be  very,  very  slow.  We  are  perfectly 
safe  for  fifty  years  or  so.  It  will  be  quite  that  length 
of  time  before  the  slaves  in  the  East  End  begin  ever  so 
dimly  to  understand  Tchaikowsky  or  Dvorfik,  or  even 
Sullivan  at  his  best.  Now  I  would  not  by  any  means 
have  it  inferred  from  this  saying  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  the  East  End.  On  the  contrary,  nothing 
can  be  too  good.  The  East  End  is  at  present  a  carefully 
fostered  hot-bed  of  crime  and  hideous  vice.  We  keep 
it  so  :  we  seem  determined  that  it  shall  be  kept  so. 
Indeed  on  my  rare  expeditions  in  that  direction  I  am 
surprised  that  anyone  can  live  amidst  such  dirt 
and  barren  dustiness  without  becoming  straight 
away  a  blackguard  and  downright  thief — like  his 
or  her  brother  or  sister  who  has  made  money 
and  can  afford  to  live  in  Park  Lane.  Amidst  all 
that  desolation  a  great  part  of  our  London  popula¬ 
tion,  a  huge  proportion  of  the  total  population  of 
this  country,  is  compelled  to  live  ;  and  for  our  own 
sakes  we  must  prevent  that  population  falling  back  too 
close  to  the  estate  of  the  beasts  that  perish.  There  is 
no  fear  of  their  progressing  too  rapidly  :  we  can  safely 
give  them  as  many  glimmerings  as  possible  of  the 
divine  beauty  for  which  and  by  which  the  modern  man 
alone  lives.  Every  performance  should  be  on  the 
highest  possible  level.  It  matters  nothing  whether  the 
music  played  or  sung  is  Handel,  Beethoven,  Wagner  or 
Mendelssohn  :  in  fact  it  seems  to  me  ridiculous  to  give 
these  poor  creatures  music  of  so  complicated  a  character 
that  they  cannot  understand  it.  Handel  and  Mendels¬ 
sohn  are  the  best  for  them.  Purcell  also  might  be 
given  with  advantage.  But  to  give  Purcell,  or  Handel 
or  even  poor  Mendelssohn  with  advantage  to  the  people 
who  listen,  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy 
and  artistic  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  interpreters. 
That  can  only  be  secured  by  paying  for  the  services  of 
competent  artists.  These  concerts,  I  understand,  in¬ 
volve  a  loss  of  £10  each  ;  and  in  such  a  neighbour¬ 
hood  there  is  not  the  faintest  hope  of  it  ever  diminishing. 
I  again  suggest  that  someone  sacrifice  a  Park  Lane 
door  knocker,  or  a  part  of  one,  and  by  sending  five 
hundred  pounds  or  less  to  Oxford  House  provide  fifty 
or  fewer  concerts.  The  money  will  not  be  given  to 
music  :  it  will  be  given  as  much  to  charity  as  a  loaf 
given  to  a  starving  man.  The  function  of  the  musical 
people  of  Oxford  House  is  not  to  give  fine  concerts  . 
their  function  is  to  redeem  the  sordidness  of  East  End 
existence,  to  touch  and  stir  whatever  traces  there  may 
still  remain  of  humanity  in  the  East  End  slaves. 

After  Bethnal  Green  on  Monday,  Mr.  van  Rooy’s 
concert  on  Tuesday  was  something  of  a  change.  Mr. 
van  Rooy  is  now  extremely  popular  in  the  West  End, 
and  wealthy  people  who  cannot  afford  to  send  a  ten- 
pound  note  to  pay  the  cost  of  one  Oxford  House 
concert  cheerfully  offer  him  many  times  that  amount  to 
sing  a  couple  of  songs  after  dinner.  S.  James’s  Hall 
was  packed  with  his  admirers  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  a 
goodly  proportion  of  these  were  men.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  so  splendid  an  artist  as  van  Rooy  became  a  mere 
prima  donna  beloved  only  of  the  ladies.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  was  in  its  way  excellent — it  consisted  of 
Beethoven’s  “Adieu,  Absence  and  Return”  sonata, 
and  Schubert’s  cycle  “Die  scheme  Mullerin.”  The 
first  was  played  by  Professor  Carl  Friedberg,  who 
nearly  succeeded  in  convincing  me  that  the  sonata 
is  too  long  and  very  dull.  Afterwards  he  showed 
himself  a  good  accompanist,  though  he  often  missed 
the  colour  and  emotion  of  the  piano  part  of  the 
Schubert  songs.  As  for  van  Rooy,  he  was,  as  usual, 
wonderful.  To  hold  the  attention  of  an  audience 
through  a  long  set  of  songs — there  are  over  twenty  in 
“Die  schone  Mullerin  — demands  one  of  two  things  : 
either  endless  versatility  or  great  vocal  power  and 
fervour.  The  first  is  what  carries  Mr.  Dennis  O’Sullivan 
through — though  he  also  has  fervour  and  vocal  power  ; 
van  Rooy  has  only  fervour  and  vocal  power,  but  they 
carry  him  through.  He  is  rapidly  improving  as  a  mere 
singer.  On  the  stage  his  dramatic  strength  used  often 
to  save  him  ;  but  when  he  sang  in  the  concert-room 
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that  ponderous,  unmanageable  voice  used  to  make 
me  feel  uncomfortable.  Now,  however,  he  has  trained 
and  tamed  it  ;  and  he  pulled  off  delicate  nuances  wilh  an 
ease  that  many  a  light  baritone  might  well  envy. 
A  word  may  be  said  about  the  programme.  It  was,  as 
I  have  said,  a  good  one.  Certainly  such  a  programme 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  hodge-podge  or  Philhar¬ 
monic  type.  And  now  and  again,  of  course,  it  is 
enjoyable  to  hear  a  whole  Schubert  cycle.  But  I  should 
not  like  to  be  compelled  to  hear  one  say  twice  a  week, 
even  when  so  noble  a  singer  as  van  Rooy  is  the  inter¬ 
preter.  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  crowds  of  Academy 
boys  and  misses  imitating  him  ;  and  I  also  hope  that 
before  long  van  Rooy  will  give  us  a  more  varied 
evening. 

Before  Mr.  van  Rooy  had  quite  finished  I  silently 
stole  away  to  catch  the  tail  of  Mr.  Dolmetsch’s  last 
concert.  Nothing  can  be  said  about  it  that  has  not 
often  been  said  before.  But  after  the  music  was  over 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  showed  us  the  piano  he  has  recently 
made  for  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.  What  Mr.  Rhodes  intends 
to  do  with  it  I  cannot  guess,  for  it  is  not  at  all  calcu¬ 
lated,  like  some  modern  grands,  to  kill  the  Matabele  or 
any  other  unfortunate  people  at  a  thousand  yards.  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  instrument  in  appearance  and  in 
tone.  I  am  not  surprised  that  genuine  pianists  have 
taken  to  it  fondly.  Mr.  Busoni  has  played  on  it  a  good 
deal  though  not  in  public  ;  and  on  Friday  afternoon 
Mr.  Leonard  Berwick  was  announced  to  play  on  it  at 
his  recital  in  S.  James’s  Hall.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Dolmetsch  will  be  given  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  few  more  like  it  so  that  we  may  sometimes  hear 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  and  even  Chopin  on  an  instru¬ 
ment  something  like  the  instrument  those  composers 
wrote  for.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE. 


TfN  the  Brink  of  Discovery.  A  Water-colour  by  E.  T. 

Gregory,  P.  R.I. 

The  scene  is  a  narrow  stream  or  backwater  bordered 
and  roofed  in  by  willows.  Behind  these  a  punt  is 
advancing  ;  a  lady  reclines  in  its  bow,  the  puntsman, 
passing  under  a  break  in  the  leaves,  is  brilliantly  lit  up, 
face  and  flannels,  by  the  sunshine.  In  the  foreground, 
under  the  thin  shadow  of  the  trees,  a  party  of  four 
ladies  is  having  tea  on  the  grass,  and  their  boat  is 
moored  beside  them.  To  these  enter  Mr.  Gregory. 
Mr.  Gregory,  as  a  human  being,  is  fond  of  these  river¬ 
side  scenes,  cool  water  slipping  under  the  willows,  the 
bright  life  of  fete  champetre ,  pretty  people  prettily 
dressed.  Of  Sion  it  was  written 


“  Thy  saints  take  pleasure  in  her  stones, 

Her  very  dust  to  them  is  dear.” 

So  to  him  the  River ;  he  takes  pleasure  even  in  the 
steam  launches,  their  very  varnish  to  him  is  dear. 

But  presently  the  painter  arouses  in  Mr.  Gregory  ; 
he  determines  to  make  a  picture  of  the  scene.  And 
then  “complication  begins.”  When  he  sits  down  to 
draw  there  is  no  longer  one  Mr.  Gregory,  but  three, 
and  the  three  are  not  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  one 
another.  Number  one  gets  a  fair  start,  numbers  two 
and  three  looking  over  his  shoulder  and  only  interrupt¬ 
ing  him  with  suggestions  ;  but  by-and-by,  when  his 
first  impulse  flags,  and  he  hesitates  how  to  proceed, 
these  other  two,  both  of  them  able  and  determined  men, 
plant  their  camp-stools  in  front  of  his  and  proceed  to 
finish  the  picture  for  him. 

Number  one  is  an  artist.  When  he  looked  at  the 
scene  he  was  entranced  by  the  cool  green  hall,  peopled 
by  unobtrusive  shadowed  figures,  upon  which  breaks 
the  punt,  glancing  through  the  stems  and  sprays  of 
willow.  He  worked  out  this  bright  centre  with  the 
leaves  across  it  and  then  paused  to  consider  how  to 
dispose  of  the  nearer  shapes  of  trees  and  people. 
Number  two  is  an  illustrator.  No  sooner  did  he  clap 
eyes  on  the  two  groups,  the  punt  group  and  the  tea 
party,  than  he  imagined  a  little  comedy.  The  couple  in 
the  punt  are  recognised  and,  all  unwitting,  are  to 
plunge  into  an  embuscade  as  soon  as  they  clear  the 
willow.  He  fastens  therefore,  on  the  near  figures  and 
poses  them  for  this  game  of  “  I  spy.”  Number  three 
is  a  wonderful  hand  at  working  out  certain  things  with 


photographic  accuracy.  All  things  do  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  equally  to  his  talent,  and  he  is  chiefly  interested 
in  the  boat  belonging  to  the  tea-party.  The  result  of 
these  combined  labours,  rendered  conversationally,  is 
something  like  this. 

The  Illustrator.  “Let’s  see— run,  you,  with  your 
teacup,  to  the  willow  over  there,  and  hide  behind  it. 
Put  on  your  most  mischievous  expression — that’s  it — 
there  you  are,  ready  to  jump  out.  As  for  you  .  .  .” 

The  Imitator.  “  I’ll  make  something  of  this  boat,  I 
think.  Troublesome  business  all  these  leaves;  they’re 
not  badly  done,  but  there’s  no  end  to  them,  and  when 
you  put  in  the  detail  they’re  too  yellow  in  one  place  and 
too  blue  in  another  ;  but  a  boat  .  .  .” 

The  Illustrator.  “Capital!  There’s  my  picture. 
You  two  other  girls  look  over  from  where  you  are,  not 
quite  so  eagerly  as  your  sister ;  and  you  Madame,  be  good 
enough  to  look  amused,  but  of  course  a  little  depre¬ 
catory.  If  there  were  a  dog  for  one  of  you  to  hold  .  .  . 
but  never  mind  .  .  .” 

The  Imitator.  “This  boat  will  knock  everything. 
Look  !  not  only  is  there  all  that  delicious  spick  and 
span  drawing  in  the  thwarts  and  rowlocks  and  oars,  but 
who  ever  saw  so  unholy  a  colour  as  that  rosy  mahogany 
on  the  shaded  side  with  the  warm  reflections  from  the 
bank  playing  into  it  !  I’m  bound  to  say  I’ve  carried  it 
so  far  that  the  grass  and  figures  look  rather  papery 
beside  it,  but  one  can’t  help  that :  grass  is  the  deuce  if 
you  begin  to  work  it  out  in  detail.  ...” 

The  Artist.  “Those  figures  of  yours  are  first-rate, 
nothing  could  be  more  spirited,  but  do  you  think  that 
against  that  tree  is  just  the  place  for  her,  attracting 
the  attention  as  she  does  .  .  .  ?  ” 

The  Illustrator.  “  It’s  the  only  possible  place  to 
make  the  point,  and  of  course  she  attracts  the  attention. 
She  has  the  cue.” 

The  Artist  (more  diffidently).  “Then  I  should  have 
thought  that  boat  became  too  important.  It’s  a  won¬ 
derful  bit  of  work,  I  must  say,  but  .  .  .” 

The  Imitator.  “  My  dear  fellow,  it’s  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  thing  in  the  whole  picture.” 

Put  thus  into  words,  the  mixed  aims  of  the  picture 
are  no  doubt  caricatured,  but  the  three  badly  ad¬ 
justed  interests  are  there,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
artist  in  the  party  does  not  assert  himself  and  put  the 
other  two  in  their  places.  With  the  greater  number  of 
the  painters  at  the  Institute  no  such  difficulty  exists, 
because  their  nature  is  much  simpler  ;  they  are  either 
pure  artists,  or  pure  illustrators,  or  pure  imitators. 
By  pure  artist  for  present  purposes  I  mean  the  man 
who  has  a  read}'  decorative  knack  in  arranging  a  given 
material,  and  using  his  medium  ;  but  does  not  care 
enough  for  any  one  thing  to  make  it  his  own,  whether 
it  be  the  mischievous  movement  of  a  figure  or  the 
lights  on  a  varnished  punt.  Mr.  George  Hait4  is 
a  brilliant  example  of  this  kind  of  painter.  He 
could  probably,  out  of  his  head,  produce  very 
fair  versions  of  all  the  subjects  treated  on  these 
walls,  plausible,  skilfully  manipulated,  effectively  dis¬ 
posed.  He  is  master  of  a  world  of  chic ,  of  picture- 
patterns,  picture-devices,  of  remarkable  range  and 
variety.  I  imagine  him,  when  Nature  begins  to  stam¬ 
mer  out  her  case,  putting  her  at  her  ease  with  a  smile 
and  an  assurance  that  he  knows  the  exact  treatment 
called  for.  Indeed  in  the  excited  atmosphere  of  the 
Institute,  the  picture-illusion  perhaps  only  exists  on 
such  terms,  and  the  extra  gaiety  of  the  tones  of  On  the 
Broads  maybe  necessary,  like  the  rouging  and  cork  lin¬ 
ing  of  the  stage,  to  transpose  the  sobrieties  of  Nature. 
The  pure  illustrator  it  is  needless  to  give  examples 
of.  By  him  I  mean  the  draughtsman  who  transfers  his 
drawings  into  some  sort  of  colour  as  the  more  respected 
and  saleable  material.  But  the  third,  the  pure 
imitator,  fascinates  me  more  than  either,  in  the 
endeavour  to  follow  the  workings  of  his  mind. 
Never  to  deviate  into  art  even  as  a  weakness,, 
as  a  tribute  to  human  imperfection,  implies  a  strength 
of  character  in  those  painters  for  whose  exercise  there 
seems  no  adequate  motive  in  what  they  do.  There  is 
a  painter  at  the  Institute  who  always  stops  me  with 
this  puzzle.  Every  year  he  sends  one  or  two  versions 
of  the  same  attempt  upon  literal  imitation.  The  subject 
is  a  row  of  old  calf-bound  books,  with  a  few  others 
more  irregularly  disposed.  One  of  them  lies  open, 
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showing-  a  title-page,  and  a  pen,  ink-bottle,  or  pair  of 
spectacles  completes  the  group.  The  subject  must 
have  been  accidental,  to  begin  with,  for  there  is  no 
traceable  amusement  in  the  grouping  of  the  shapes  and 
colours,  nor  of  admiration  for  the  books  as  such.  The 
bindings  are  commonplace  and  give  out,  at  some  of  the 
corners,  in  the  peculiarly  disagreeable  manner  of  decay¬ 
ing  calf.  I  do  not  deny  that  something  might  be  made 
of  decaying  calf  by  a  manner  of  seeing  and  rendering 
it  ;  but  that  is  not  the  secret  of  this  work.  The  fact  is 
recorded  in  the  same  dutiful  respectful  spirit  as  the 
rest.  The  open  page  is  of  course  the  most  taxing  part 
of  this  imitation,  for  the  type  has  to  be  facsimiled. 
The  attempt  upon  this  is  always  minute,  patient,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  careful,  but  not  absolutely  successful.  I 
watch  these  gallant  efforts,  apparently  foredoomed  to 
failure,  as  Bruce  watched  the  spider  ;  I  hasten  yearly 
to  see  whether  the  painted  title  is  indistinguishable 
from  a  printed.  The  author  of  the  pieces  in  question 
is  fond  of  sententious  titles,  and  some  day  I  hope  to 
see  in  the  catalogue  No.  666  “  Nunc  Dimittis .” 

My  readers,  I  fear,  will  shrewdly  have  gathered  from 
these  reflections  that  I  have  no  great  list  of  pictures  at 
the  Institute  to  commend  to  their  attention.  Messrs. 
Claude  Hayes,  Nisbet,  John  Reid,  will  be  picked  out 
by  the  careful  visitor,  and  a  snow-piece  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Walker. 

A  Women’s  International  Art  Club  is  a  dismal  project  ; 
the  Grafton  Gallery  is  at  the  pains  to  prove  how  dismal 
by  a  second  exhibition.  I  have  counted  the  proportion 
of  women-exhibitors  at  the  Institute  ;  they  make  up 
between  a  fourth  and  third  of  the  whole  (not  counting 
the  miniaturists,  who  are  chiefly  women).  Seeing  how 
ample  a  proportion  of  space  is  given  in  this  and  other 
exhibitions,  and  how  little  comes  of  it,  it  is  a  strange 
fancy  to  swell  the  tribes  of  native  students  by  inter¬ 
national  recruiting.  Some  clever  sketches  by  Miss  F.  E. 
Haig,  and  studies  of  French  children,  imperfect,  but 
with  character  in  them,  by  Miss  Cimino,  struck  me  as 
having  a  reason  for  being.  D.  S.  M. 


“HAMLET”  IN  PANTON  STREET. 

UNKIND  chance  prevented  me  from  seeing  the  one 
performance  of  Mr.  Zangwill’s  play,  “The  Re¬ 
volted  Daughter.”  Thus,  lacking  imagination,  I 
must  confine  myself  to  Mr.  Benson’s  production  of 
“Hamlet,”  which  I  did  see,  on  Thursday  evening.  I 
am  sorry.  Granting  that  “  Hamlet  ”  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  assuming,  for  sake  of  argument,  that  “  The 
Revolted  Daughter  ”  is  not,  I  maintain  that  the 
production  of  any  new  play  by  any  live  writer  is  an 
event  more  important  than  “  Hamlet”  for  the  million- 
and-one-th  time  of  asking.  But  let  me  be  quite 
honest.  Let  me  confess  that  my  sense  of  proportion 
does  not  always  control  my  preferences,  and  that 
I  should  be  even  more  sorry  not  to  have  seen  again 
the  Elizabethan  play  than  I  am  to  have  missed 
altogether  the  Edwardian.  Lately  I  was  analysing 
here  the  peculiar  charm  of  the  Benson  company — the 
subtle  pleasure  of  seeing  the  same  mimes  again  and 
again,  at  brief  intervals,  in  the  same  place.  “  Hamlet” 
is  fraught  for  us  with  a  similar  fascination.  For  we 
have  seen  it  times  out  of  number.  We  know  it  scene  by 
scene — nay  !  line  by  line.  We  know  it  “  backwards.” 
It  has  become  an  integral  part  of  us.  It  is  implicated 
in  our  very  fibres.  To  see  “  Hamlet”  is  one  of  our 
natural  functions,  one  of  our  needs.  How  restful  the 
play  is,  in  its  hold  on  us,  how  intimate  and  cosy  ! 
Nowhere,  I  protest,  have  I  such  a  sense  of  home  as  in 
the  Castle  of  Elsinore.  Whenever  the  curtain  rises  on 
that  “  Room  of  State,”  I  seem  to  recognise  every  brick 
in  those  low  arches  and  squat  columns,  every  fold  in 
those  arrases  of  neutral-coloured  serge.  Comes  the 
slow  proce-sion  one  knows  so  well :  the  wimpled  young 
ladies  of  the  Court,  with  whom  the  blond-wigged  young 
gentlemen  converse  in  gestures  as  they  range  themselves 
before  the  throne.  Comes  Hamlet,  moody  and  sable, 
and  sinks  into  the  curvated  chair.  Comes  Polonius, 
walking  backwards,  swinging  his  wand.  Majestically, 
Claudius  and  Gertrude  dispose  themselves  on  the 
throne.  “Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother’s 
death  .  .  .,”  as  who  should  say  “When  the  wicked 


man.  .  .  The  words  strike  a  mysterious  chord  in 
all  of  us.  Years  have  obtunded  for  us  their  actual 

meaning,  but  have  given  them  a  fast  grip  on  our 
subconscious  souls.  Throughout  the  whole  play  we 
are  entranced.  Those  fatuous  young  friends  of  Hamlet, 
and  fatuous  old  friends  of  ours,  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern — who  is  not  kindled  at  the  familiar  sight 
of  them  ?  And  then  the  players,  and  the  grave¬ 
diggers,  and  the  interminable  oath  scene  on  “a  more 
remote  Part  of  the  Platform,”  and  the  closet-scene, 
and  the  mad-scene,  and  the  burial-scene — who  does  not 
delight  in  them  and  in  the  lovely  speeches  and  phrases 
that  spring  out  of  them  ?  To  me,  every  time  I  hear  it, 
the  language  in  “  Hamlet  ”  seems  lovelier,  comes  with 
a  new  thrill.  But  words  are  one  thing,  action  is 
another.  Words  are  mellowed  by  repetition,  but 
action  is  thereby  made  void.  As  drama,  “Hamlet” 
has  no  power  to  affect  me  at  all.  The  familiarity  for 
which  I  love  it  prevents  me  from  getting  any  dramatic 
sensation  out  of  it.  I  am  too  much  at  home  in  Elsinore. 
I  seem  to  have  stayed  there  so  often,  to  have  written 
so  many  letters  on  its  note-paper,  helped  the  son  of 
the  house  so  often  with  his  theatricals,  talked  so  cor¬ 
dially  about  him  to  his  fiancee ,  tried  so  sympathetically 
to  reassure  his  mother  as  to  sanity,  been  so  very 
sorry  when  he  was  called  away  to  England.  I  take 
the  whole  play,  fondly,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Indeed, 
I  doubt  that  to  me,  to  anyone  in  this  age  of  the  world, 
“Hamlet”  can  ever  have  made  any  true  appeal  as 
drama.  In  modern  times  dramaturgy  has  become  a 
strict  art-form.  A  play  has  to  be  a  concise  exposition 
and  development  of  a  theme,  and  to  be  consistent  in  its 
manner  throughout.  Else  it  confuses  us,  does  not  hold 
our  attention,  does  not  illude  us.  But  to  Shakespeare 
dramaturgy  was  a  go-as-you-please  affair,  in  which  any 
amount  of  time  might  be  spent  in  divagations  from  the 
main  theme,  and  in  which  one  manner  of  treatment 
might  be  alternated  with  another,  and  in  which  the 
characters  might,  from  time  to  time,  and  without  warn¬ 
ing,  become  the  mere  mouthpieces  of  the  author.  On 
most  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  there  is  a  certain  impression 
of  unity.  But  this  is  because  most  of  his  plays  were 
written  quickly,  without  time  for  elaboration.  Usually, 
he  let  his  genius  gallop  lightly  over  the  ready-made 
material,  glorifying  it,  but  leaving  it,  essentially,  much 
as  it  was  before.  On  “  Hamlet,”  expending,  as  we 
know  he  did,  a  long  period  of  creation,  he  had  time  to 
graft  a  vast  amount  of  himself.  He  put  almost  “  all 
that  he  knew  ”  into  the  play.  And  the  result 
is  for  us  rather  a  variety  entertainment  than  a  drama. 
The  melodramatic  matter  on  which  he  was  working  is 
robbed,  of  all  sequence  and  significance  by  the  elaborated 
psychology  of  the  principal  character.  Conversely,  the 
history  of  Hamlet’s  soul  loses  for  us  its  dramatic  force 
through  the  incongruous  melodramatic  scenes  which 
interrupt  it.  And,  even  if  we  could  disentangle  the 
psychology  from  the  melodrama,  we  could  not  disen¬ 
tangle  Hamlet  from  Shakespeare.  As  Mr.  Walkley 
has  pointed  out,  some  of  Hamlet’s  speeches  are  mere 
interludes,  not  merely  irrelevant  to  his  character,  but 
actually  inconsistent  with  it.  In  these  it  is  not  Hamlet 
that  speaks,  but  Shakespeare  And,  since  Hamlet  is 
obviously  unreal  at  some  points,  how  could  we  accept 
him  without  suspicion  at  others  ?  There  is  not  one  of 
his  soliloquies  that  would  not  tease  us  with  the  problem 
of  how  far  he  was  speaking  from  his  own  heart.  In 
fact,  he  would  fail  to  illude  us  even  if  we  could  dis¬ 
sociate  him  from  the  melodrama.  There  were  but  one 
way  in  w’hich  “  Hamlet  ”  could  be  made  a  really  dramatic 
play.  And  that  were  to  cut  down  the  part  of  Hamlet 
so  drastically  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  a 
mere  puppet  in  the  melodramatic  action ;  in  fact, 
to  do  to  Hamlet  what  always  is  done  to  Claudius. 
The  experiment  might  be  made.  Of  course,  it  never  will 
be  made  by  an  actor-manager.  Hamlet  is  too  “  fat  ”  a 
part  for  that.  Nor,  of  course,  will  it  ever  be  made  by 
anyone  with  any  sensibility  to  poetry.  But  I  wonder 
that  it  has  never  been  made  in  any  of  the  theatres  con¬ 
trolled  by  theatrical  syndicates.  The  result  might  be 
very  lucrative  indeed. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  ordinary  way  of  producing 
“  Hamlet”  is  the  safest  way.  Though  no  one  with  any 
power  of  analysing  his  own  emotions  would  pretend 
that  this  play  appeals  to  him  as  drama,  everyone  likes 
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to  see  it,  because  everyone,  consciously  or  not,  shares 
my  delight  in  its  familiarity.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
additional  excitement  of  seeing  what  sort  of  reading 
A  will  take  of  Hamlet,  and  how  B  will  succeed  as 
Ophelia,  or  C  as  Polonius.  In  the  case  of  the  Bensons, 
this  excitement  is  lacking.  We  have  all  seen  them  in 
their  several  parts.  Our  interest  in  the  performance  is 
merely  the  affectionate  desire  to  renew  impressions.  It 
may  seem  like  excess  of  affection  to  record  such  im¬ 
pressions.  Enough  to  say  that  the  Benson  company 
acquits  itself  at  the  Comedy  this  year  exactly  as  it 
acquitted  itself  (in  the  unabridged  version)  last  year  at 
the  Lyceum.  But  if  I  contented  myself  with  that 
sufficient  phrase  my  article  would  look  skimpy.  So 
let  me  aver  that  Mr.  Benson’s  temperament  and  style 
fully  justify  him  in  casting  himself  for  the  part  of 
Hamlet.  He  is  not  a  very  poetical  Hamlet.  He  is 
thoughtful  rather  than  imaginative,  and  his  bearing 
is  distinguished  rather  than  beautiful.  Nor  does  he 
ever  seem  able  to  express  fully  as  an  actor  what 
he  knows  and  feels  as  a  scholar.  His  voice,  his 
face,  his  limbs,  are  not  safe  and  ready  vehicles 
for  transmission  of  what  is  in  him.  In  fact,  he  is 
a  made  actor,  not  a  born  actor.  His  gestures  are 
always  of  that  crudely  literal  kind  which  mars  rather 
than  illuminates  the  words  spoken.  When  he  says 
“  The  time  is  out  of  joint,”  he  shakes  his  arms  in  front 
of  him,  as  though  to  imply  that  he  feels  it  in  his  own 
joints.  When  he  says  “There  is  nothing  evil,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so,”  he  taps  his  forehead  with  his  fore¬ 
finger.  And  these  two  instances  of  his  method  might  be 
multiplied  infinitely.  No  gesture  at  all  were  better  than 
gesture  of  this  mechanical  kind.  Another  drawback  is 
his  elocution.  His  voice  itself  is  very  pleasant,  though  its 
modulations  do  not  answer  readily  to  his  meaning.  But 
his  manner  of  pronouncing  his  words,  and  of  arranging 
the  pauses  between  them,  often  makes  him  almost  un¬ 
intelligible.  In  his  first  scene  with  the  Ghost,  well  as 
I  know  every  line,  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  follow¬ 
ing  him.  Probably  this  fantastic  delivery  of  his  is  due 
to  the  vast  number  of  times  he  has  played  the  various 
parts  in  his  repertory.  When  we  do  a  thing  very  often 
we  begin  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  slur  it,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  twist  it.  Thus  our  signatures  are 
always  quite  different  from  the  rest  of  our  handwriting, 
and  much  less  legible.  Thus,  also,  the  crier  of  wares 
in  the  street  utters  a  jargon  which  defies  you  to  guess 
what  his  wares  are.  Thus,  also,  the  curate  taking  a 
Church  service,  and  the  toast-master,  bidding  you 
charge  your  glasses  &c.,  have  fantastic  tricks  of 
voice  quite  unrelated  to  their  manner  in  ordinary  life. 
And  Mr.  Benson’s  elocution  must  surely  be  attributed 
to  the  same  cause  as  theirs.  However,  when  all  is  said, 
Mr.  Benson’s  Hamlet  is  a  very  laudable  performance. 
Though  it  is  not  full  of  beauty,  it  is  done  with  a  sense 
of  beauty,  and  with  loving  thought  and  care.  I  hope 
to  see  it  again  next  year.  Coming  now  to  the  other 
members  of  the  cast.  .  .  .  But  no.  I  can  say  now, 
without  appearance  of  skimping,  merely  that  the  other 
members  of  the  cast  were  as  last  year.  Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RACE  PROBLEMS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Canterbury,  2  March,  1901. 

Sir, — If  you  will  kindly  allow  me  another  word  on 
this  subject,  I  wish  to  see  the  blacks  in  South  Africa 
treated  justly  by  our  people,  but  without  promoting  a 
close  and  permanent  relationship  between  them,  or  such 
a  relationship  as  must  imply  political  equality  and 
inter-marriage.  It  is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of 
white  colonists  to  marry  savage  women  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  and  thus  raise  a  degenerate  off¬ 
spring.  On  the  North  American  continent  the  French 
disparaged  themselves  in  this  way  more  than  the 
English,  and  the  Spaniards  more  than  the  French,  and 
very  marked  and  unmistakable  have  been  the  results. 
Compare  the  pure  white  settlers  in  Canada  at  the 
present  day  with  the  French  half-breeds,  or  the  white 


inhabitants  of  the  United  States  with  the  wretched 
mongrel  population  of  Mexico.  One  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  English  obtaining  an  ascendency  in  that 
quarter  is  their  inter-marrying  only  with  persons  of 
European  descent,  and  thus  taking  good  care  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  race  from  degeneracy.  The  male  emigrants 
who  have  gone  to  South  Africa  of  late  have  been  so 
much  more  numerous  than  those  of  the  other  sex  that 
the  majority  of  them,  if  tired  of  a  celibate  existence, 
have  found  it  impossible  to  pair  there  satisfactorily. 
Some  years  ago  three  young  men  from  my  native 
parish  resolved  on  adventuring  to  the  Cape  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  I 
strongly  advised  them  to  take  wives  with  them  but 
they  refused  to  do  so.  Before  they  had  been  in 
the  colony  a  twelvemonth,  however,  two  of  them 
married  Kaffir  girls  and  are  now  surrounded  by 
a  poor  mongrel  progeny  when  they  should  have 
been  the  parents  of  sturdy  colonial  Englishmen.  At 
the  close  of  the  present  war  we  must  hope  that  there 
will  be  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  assist  associated  colonisation  in  such  a  way  as  shall 
secure  a  better  balance  of  the  sexes  in  South  Africa. 

Even  when  there  is  no  intermarrying,  a  civilised 
people  will  become  brutalised  to  a  great  extent  by 
associating  with  a  savage  community.  We  may  as 
well  mix  silver  with  copper  and  expect  no  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  the  white  metal  thus  compounded  as  to 
imagine  that  Europeans  will  suffer  no  moral  detriment 
from  herding  with  an  inferior  race.  It  is  wrell  known 
that  fellowship  with  the  Kaffir  kraals  has  not  con¬ 
tributed  to  elevation  of  character.  We  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  inhuman  treatment  which  the 
blacks  of  South  Africa  receive  at  the  hands  of  the 
Boers,  and  the  charge  is  undoubtedly  well  founded, 
but  this  fact  also  stares  us  in  the  face,  that  the  Boers 
have  learnt  their  barbarity  from  the  Kaffirs  themselves. 
The  Dutch  are  not  naturally  more  cruel  than  the 
English,  but,  as  pioneers  or  voor  trekkers,  they  have 
been  in  further  contact  with  savages  than  our  own 
people,  and  have  suffered  much  more  from  their 
occasional  depredations  and  massacres.  This  has 
made  them  hard  and  overbearing  in  dealing  with 
blacks  generally  whether  free  or  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
The  Kaffir  servants  on  English  farms  are  generally  a 
more  docile  class,  but  those  who  have  to  control  them 
acquire  a  haughty  domineering  spirit  very  much  like 
that  of  Anglo-Indians  or  Virginian  planters.  Their 
children  also  from  having  niggers  constantly  at  their 
beck  and  call  grow  up  proud  and  indolent  and  are 
disinclined  to  engage  in  any  healthful  manual  exertion. 
The  worse  feature  of  the  situation  is,  that  when  a 
superior  and  an  inferior  race  get  associated  in  this 
way,  they  cannot  effectively  blend,  and  their  friendly 
relationship  cannot  be  permanently  maintained  ;  there  is 
sure  to  come  a  time  when  separation  will  afford  them 
the  only  means  of  escaping  from  perpetual  discord. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  white  labour, 
which  is  so  much  needed  to  strengthen  our  position  in 
South  Africa,  w7e  are  not  by  any  means  so  good 
colonisers  as  w7e  were  fifty  years  ago  owing  to  the 
great  decline  which  has  since  taken  place  in  English 
agriculture.  Previous  to  this  decline  we  had  many 
sturdy  sons  of  farmers  as  well  as  farm  labourers  who, 
without  much  of  a  prospect  before  them  at  home,  only 
wanted  a  free  grant  of  land  in  one  of  the  colonies  and 
they  could  soon  erect  a  habitation  and  get  a  living  there. 
Now  such  self-reliant  adventurers  are  not  to  be  found  : 
our  rural  population  for  a  long  time  past,  instead  of  ex¬ 
panding  has  been  drifting  into  towns  and  the  bulk  of 
our  emigrants  are  urban  people  who  go  to  colonial 
towns.  Canada  and  all  the  colonies  are  greatly  in 
want  of  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  they  receive  many 
foreigners  through  the  Mother  Country  not  being  able 
to  supply  them.  It  is  associated  colonisation  that  we 
wTant  in  South  Africa  under  Government  supervision, 
for  our  urbanised  people,  though  more  capable  than  the 
poor  Jews,  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed  there  inde¬ 
pendently.  A  considerable  outlay  is  also  needed  for 
irrigation  works,  and  no  permanent  success  can  be 
reckoned  on  in  a  country  where  brandy  is  cheap  unless 
very  great  care  is  taken  to  check  intemperance. 

Yours  truly, 

John  Vickers. 
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“A  CARICATURE  OF  IMPERIALISM.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Queen’s  College,  London,  iS  March,  1901. 

Sir, — In  your  article  of  the  16th  inst.  entitled  “  A 
Caricature  of  Imperialism,”  purporting  to  be  a  criticism 
of  my  work,  “The  Origins  and  Destiny  of  Imperial 
Britain,”  your  reviewer  makes  certain  statements  so 
grossly  misleading  or  so  entirely  false  that  with  every 
wish  to  make  allowances  for  his  ineptitude  or  his  male¬ 
volence  I  cannot  permit  them  to  pass  unchallenged. 

1.  Your  reviewer  accuses  me  of  the  prodigal  use  of 
“  irrelevant  allusions  to  great  names  and  books.”  From 
a  work  of  three  hundred  pages,  abounding  in  such 
“  allusions,”  why  has  your  reviewer  not  selected  a  single 
instance  of  this  irrelevancy  to  justify  his  charge  ?  Such 
a  cowardly  attempt  to  take  shelter  behind  a  general 
accusation  is  surely  a  departure  from  the  traditions  of 
the  Saturday  ? 

2.  Your  reviewer  proceeds — “  He  (Mr.  Cramb)  is  a 
democrat  who  takes  the  opinions  of  the  multitude  for 
the  voice  of  heaven,  and  studies  those  opinions  in  the 
pages  of  the  halfpenny  newspapers.”  The  assertion 
and  the  inference  in  this  sentence  are  alike  false  to  fact 
and  to  the  whole  tenour  of  this  book. 

3.  In  his  representations  of  the  philosophy  of  my 
work  your  reviewer  displays  the  same  prejudice  or  the 
same  ignorance  as  in  his  representation  of  its  politics. 
He  accuses  me  of  employing  evolution  as  a  catchword, 
and  characterises  my  teaching  as  neo-Hegelian.  Yet 
the  central  and  original  design  of  my  work — the 
endeavour  to  apply  the  law  of  tragedy  to  history  and 
to  the  destiny  of  States  and  of  man — is  foreign  to  the 
whole  position  of  neo-Hegelianism  ;  whilst  the  greater 
part  of  two  entire  chapters,  those  entitled  “  The  Vicis¬ 
situdes  of  States  and  Empires”  and  “The  Destiny  of 
Man,”  consists  of  a  criticism  directed  against  evolution 
as  affording  any  satisfactory  solution  whether  of  the 
rise  and  decline  of  empires  or  of  human  destiny  as  such. 

I  am  far  from  insisting  that  in  these  jostling  times  a 
critic  should  study  the  book  he  reviews  ;  but  no  honour¬ 
able  man  would  brand  a  work  based  upon  years  of 
study  and  reflection  in  the  manner  in  which  your  re¬ 
viewer  takes  upon  himself  to  insult  this  book  which  he 
patently  either  has  not  read  at  all  or  has  hopelessly 
misunderstood. 

4.  Your  reviewer,  without  producing  a  single  syllable 
in  support  of  his  assertion,  further  accuses  me  of 
pressing  too  far  the  conception  of  the  State  as  an 
organism.  In  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  seventh 
lectures  I  have  combated  this  very  theory  which  he  here 
accuses  me  of  holding  in  excessive  devotion  ! 

5.  But  it  is  in  his  criticism  of  my  theory  of  the  State 
that  your  reviewer  flounders  on  the  most  hopelessly 
from  one  misrepresentation  to  another,  and  from  one 
misconception  to  another.  He  has  totally  misunder¬ 
stood  the  principle  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  of  the  relation  of  the  State  to  individual  life, 
to  religion,  and  to  art.  The  least  serious  study  of  the 
lecture  entitled  “What  is  War?”  or  of  those  sections 
of  the  sixth  lecture  entitled  “  The  Metaphysical  Origin 
of  the  State”  and  “The  State,  Empires  and  Art” 
should  have  saved  him  from  this  confusion.  Similarly, 
he  accuses  me  of  seeking  to  revive  the  democracy  of 
antiquity.  Yet  one  of  the  chief  themes  in  my  book  is 
the  insistence  upon  the  distinction  between  the  de¬ 
mocracy  and  Empire  of  Britain,  and  the  imperialism, 
monarchic  or  democratic,  of  mediaeval  or  ancient  times. 

\  our  reviewer  can  hardly  plead  that  this  portion  of  my 
work  is  obscure,  as  every  criticism  of  my  book,  unless 
his  own,  contains  some  reference  to,  or  analysis  of,  my 
position  on  this  question. 

6.  Your  reviewer  concludes, — “  Mr.  Cramb  thinks 
that  he  has  said  enough  in  defence  of  the  Boer  War 
when  he  has  labelled  it  as  a  war  made  by  the  will  of  a 
democracy.”  Your  reviewer  ends  as  he  begins,  in  mis¬ 
representation  and  in  false  inference.  In  the  first  lecture 
of  the  second  part  of  my  work  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  the  historical  significance  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  apart  altogether  from  the  history  of  the  events  of 
that  war.  I  have  pointed  out  that  one  characteristic  of 
that  war  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  the  first  great  war  waged 
by  the  completely  constituted  democracy  of  Britain. 


But  the  references  to  that  war  which  occur  throughout 
the  work,  e.g.  in  the  first  lecture,  in  the  fifth,  and  in 
the  last,  sufficiently  refute  the  ridiculous  charge  which 
your  reviewer  here  brings  against  me. 

You  will  permit  me,  Sir,  to  express  my  surprise  that 
a  review  of  this  nature  false  to  fact  from  first  line  to  last, 
and  in  its  inferences  unsupported  by  a  single  syllable 
from  the  work  it  attacks,  should  have  disfigured  the 
pages  of  the  Saturday. — Yours,  &c.  J.  A.  Cramb. 

[The  review  in  question  could  not  be  personally  male¬ 
volent,  seeing  that  we  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  Cramb  until 
we  received  his  book  for  notice.  The  tone  both  of  Mr. 
Cramb’s  letter  and  of  the  review  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  our  different  conceptions  of  criticism.  Mr. 
Cramb  thinks  a  reviewer  need  not  “study  the  book  he 
reviews  ;  ”  we  think  he  should  —  and  we  did,  reading 
every  word  of  Mr.  Cramb’s  “work.”  We  shrink  from 
exposing  our  readers  to  similar  labour,  but  at  the  cost  of 
some  tedium,  we  are  compelled  to  give  a  few  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  book,  which  is  itself  the  real  answer  to 
its  author.  (1)  For  irrelevant  allusions  we  may  refer 
to  pp.  43-44  where  the  mention  of  Sulla  leads 
to  a  mention  of  his  memoirs,  this  to  a  catalogue 
of  lost  literary  masterpieces,  followed  by  a  super¬ 
fluous  note  on  the  poems  of  Sulla.  Again  on 
pp.  104-5  Mr.  Cramb  rites  a  long  list  of  those  who 
have  guided  or  informed  “  the  highest  aspirations,  the 
very  heart  of  the  race.”  His  list  includes  the  names  of 
Dunstan,  Michael  Scott  and  Glanvil  !  A  list  of  any 
kind  was  unnecessary  ;  a  list  of  this  kind,  absurd. 
(2)  We  must  refuse  to  deal  again  with  “  the  whole 
tenour”  of  Mr.  Cramb’s  book.  But  our  strictures 
upon  his  opinions  and  style  may  be  justified  by  referring 
to  the  third  section  of  his  first  lecture,  “The  Hatred  of 
the  Nations.”  The  Jesuits,  for  example,  are  there 
called  “the  Black  League  of  Loyola.”  Mr.  Cramb 
then  ejaculates  :  “  How  faithful  is  the  Brotherhood  to 
the  tradition  of  its  past,  undeviating  in  its  worship  of 
its  three  strange  Graces— Treason,  Assassination, 
Calumny  !  ”  France,  Austria  and  Russia  are  honoured 
by  compliments  of  a  similar  kind.  (3)  With  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  of  Mr.  Cramb’s  objections  we  must 
deal  together.  We  do  not  tax  him  with  consistency  in 
his  political  philosophy.  He  commits  at  one  moment 
the  very  fallacies  which  he  reprobates  at  another.  His 
so-called  Law  of  Tragedy  is  a  flagrant  instance  of  the 
“organic”  fallacy  which  he  disclaims.  If  his  ethics 
are  not  neo-Hegelian,  then  he  does  not  understand 
what  he  is  saying.  We  refer  our  readers  to  pp.  174, 
226,  256.  In  the  first  of  these  passages  Mr.  Cramb 
begins  thus  :  “  War,  therefore,  I  would  define  as  the 
life-effort  of  the  State  towards  completer  self-realisa¬ 
tion,  a  phase  of  the  eternal  nisus,  the  perpetual  omni¬ 
present  strife  of  all  being  towards  self-fulfilment. 
Destruction  is  not  its  aim,  but  the  intensification  of  the 
life  whether  of  the  conquering  or  of  the  conquered 
State.”  (4)  As  to  the  Boer  war  we  acknowledge  that  we. 
omitted  to  notice  Mr.  Cramb’s  first  argument ;  we  did 
so  because,  as  stated  by  him,  it  read  like  nonsense  and 
our  space  was  limited.  It  is  summed  up  in  two 
passages.  On  p.  140  “  This,  then,  is  the  first  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  war,  a  conflict  between  two  principles, 
the  moribund  principle  of  nationality — in  the  Transvaal 
an  oppressive  and  artificial  nationality— and  the  vital 
principle  of  the  future.”  The  vital  principle  of  the 
future  is  ridiculously  defined  on  p.  24  as  “akin  to  that 
of,  the  prophet  of  the  French  Revolution,  Diderot, 

‘  Elargissez  Dieu  ’ — to  liberate  God  within  men’s  hearts 
so  that  man’s  life  shall  be  free  of  itself  and  in  itself  to 
set  towards  the  lodestar  of  its  being,  harmony  with  the 
Divine.”  It  was  kindness  to  Mr.  Cramb  not  to  call 
attention  to  such  an  argument. — Ed.  S.  R.  ] 


THE  IRISH  LAND  COURT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,- — Dr.  Traill’s  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Gordon  on 
the  reform  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission  Court  con¬ 
tains  some  most  misleading  statements.  He  says  the 
assistant  commissioners  appointed  to  fix  rents  “were 
almost  all  tenant  farmers,  with  a  few  bankrupt  land- 
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lords  thrown  in  to  make  the  list  look  respectable,  and 
thus  it  has  happened  that  the  entire  property  of  the 
landlords  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  class  whose 
personal  interests  are  necessarily  entirely  hostile  to 
impartiality.”  This  statement  is  the  reverse  of  the  facts. 
From  a  Parliamentary  return  issued  in  1897,  the  year 
of  the  Fry  Commission,  it  appears  that  there  were  then 
seventy-three  asisstant  commissioners  at  work.  They 
were  all  required  by  the  rules  under  which  they  were 
appointed  to  have  “  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
value  of  land.”  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  twenty- 
six  of  them  were  farmers  prior  to  their  appointment. 
The  remaining  forty-seven,  in  addition  to  any  farming 
qualification  they  may  have  had,  were  previous  to 
appointment  either  landowners,  land  agents,  receivers, 
estate  managers,  or  valuers.  Thus  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  commissioners  were  persons  of  a  class  whose 
training  and  sympathies  would  with  some  justice 
render  them  in  the  eyes  of  tenants  “  entirely  hostile 
to  impartiality.”  With  Dr.  Traill  in  the  character  of 
prophet,  as  when  he  dogmatically  asserts  that  “prices 
in  Ireland  have  now  about  touched  bottom,”  I  shall  not 
now  deal  but  will  ask  you  to  allow  this  correction  of  a 
glaring  misstatement.  —  I  am,  &c.  Scrutator. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD  AND  THE 
HOUSING  QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons,  27  March,  1901. 

Sir, — I  think  that  perhaps  your  jibe  is  justified.  But 
I  think  also  that  there  are  extenuating  circumstances. 
The  London  School  Board  for  a  long  period  adopted 
the  practice  of  not  incurring  any  liability  to  re-house, 
by  putting  in  the  schedule  to  its  provisional  order  less 
than  twenty  houses  in  one  parish  in  any  one  year — 
although  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  annual  pro¬ 
visional  orders  the  number  of  houses  demolished  in 
some  particular  parishes  would  exceed  that  number. 
This  general  practice  became  part  of  the  administrative 
routine  of  the  Board’s  operations  long  before  I  became 
a  member ;  and  for  many  years  I  never  heard  the 
question  mentioned  either  in  committee  or  on  the  Board. 
Both  parties — Moderates  and  Progressives — appear  to 
have  entirely  concurred  in  the  arrangement. 

I  joined  the  Board  six  years  ago.  I  was  then  new  to 
public  life.  I  was  new  to  London.  And  I  am  bound 
to  confess  that,  as  I  confined  myself  more  particularly 
to  the  school-management  side  of  the  Board’s  work,  the 
question  of  the  Board’s  sharp  practice  in  this  matter  of 
re-housing  never  came  under  my  notice  in  the  remotest 
way,  until  attention  was  called  to  the  point  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1899,  an<^  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
that  the  Board  should  be  compelled  to  re-house  for  all 
houses  demolished  in  any  one  parish,  whether  taken 
down  in  one  year  or  more — if  the  aggregate  exceeded 
the  twenty  limit  within  that  parish. 

I  was  personally  astonished  that  the  practice  had 
been  what  it  was,  and  was  very  glad  indeed  to  know 
that  it  was  to  be  altered.  Of  course,  with  other 
members  of  the  Board,  I  am  equally  responsible  for  its 
operations.  But  I  think  you  will  agree  that  on  such  a 
Board,  with  so  vast  and  so  complicated  machinery,  it 
may  well  be  that  some  details  of  the  working  may 
escape  the  attention  of  individual  members. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

T.  J.  Macnamara. 


THE  OLD  ZOO  AND  THE  NEW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

House  of  Commons,  21  March. 

Sir, — The  “  clear  cut  issues”  involved  in  the  very 
able  and  painfully  descriptive  article  on  the  “  Bastille  of 
the  Beasts  ”  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice. 
To  a  lover  of  animals  of  all  kinds  it  is  a  distressing 
indictment  and  has  stirred  my  inner  soul  to  a  depth  of 
sorrow  and  pity,  it  not  shame  as  well,  that  such  things 
should  be  tolerated  amongst  civilised  people. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

CUMMING  MACDONA. 


REVIEWS. 

OTTOMAN  POETRY. 

“A  History  of  Ottoman  Poetry.”  By  E.  J.  W.  Gibb. 
Vol.  I.  London  :  Luzac.  1900.  21.?.  net. 

F  any  English  poetaster  wants  to  write  rondeaux  or 
ballads  in  blue  or  any  other  China,  he  naturally 
turns  to  a  French  model,  to  De  Musset,  for  instance,  or 
if  he  be  very  curious,  to  Ronsard  or  Villon.  He  does 
this  out  of  sheer  perversity,  for  he  has  vigorous  and 
characteristic  English  forms  to  follow  if  he  choose.  It 
was  otherwise  with  the  unhappy  Turk  who  commenced 
poet  in  the  fourteenth  century.  He  had  been  so  busy 
killing  other  Turks,  and  Greeks,  and  anybody,  in  short, 
who  impeded  his  path  from  the  Caspian  to  the  ZEgean, 
that  he  had  no  time  to  “meditate  the  muse”  on  any 
straw  less  robust  than  a  bow  shaft.  He  suddenly  found 
himself  established  in  the  seats  of  the  Romans  of 
“Asia”  and  of  the  yet  more  famous  Ionians,  with 
rather  less  culture  than  a  Pretorian  Boer  to  support  his 
new  position  withal.  There  is  one  thing  about  the 
Turk  that  is  imperfectly  realised,  and  this  is  his  deep 
respect  for  learning.  It  is  no  doubt  common  to  most 
Oriental  peoples  ;  the  Chinese  have  few  higher  titles  of 
homage  than  “venerable  teacher  ;  ”  and  the  wise  man 
in  India,  Persia,  and  Egypt  has  always  been  admired 
with  a  touching  simplicity.  Probably  Mr.  Lang  would 
say  that  it  all  comes  from  the  reverence  paid  to 
the  medicine  man  ;  but  whatever  its  origin,  the 
Turk’s  appreciation  of  learning  and  belles-lettres 
is  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  mixture  of  rude  virtues 
and  ruder  vices  which  he  calls  his  character.  Finding 
himself  at  a  disadvantage  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
imperial  career,  by  his  lack  of  letters,  he  set  himself 
to  learn.  He  turned  naturally  to  the  most  cultivated 
nation  he  knew,  the  Persians  whom  he  had  conquered 
in  the  body  and  to  whom  he  now  bowed  subject  in  the 
soul.  Persian  literature,  before  ever  the  Ottoman 
thought  of  writing,  had  reached  a  sheen  of  polish  and  a 
perfection  of  intricate  metrical  refinement  such  as  few 
languages  attain.  The  Turkish  was  rough  and  crude, 
its  vocabulary  limited  and  unimaginative,  its  metrical 
compositions  simple  and  shepherdly.  The  reed  was 
decidedly  thin,  and  its  note  was  harsh.  Nevertheless 
the  Ottoman  poets  deliberately  set  about  moulding 
their  barbarous  tongue  to  the  soft  cadences  of  Persian 
prosody,  and  enriching  their  resources  by  the  adoption 
of  Persian  and  Arabic  words  ;  and  so  well  did  they 
succeed  that  for  five  centuries  and  a  half  the  poetry  of 
Turkey  breathed  the  spirit  and  spoke  in  the  measures 
of  the  Persian  masters.  It  is  only  within  our  own 
memory  that  some  of  the  more  cultivated  minds  among 
the  Osmanli  have  striven  to  strike  a  new  note  in 
harmony  with  the  national  character. 

Ottoman  poetry,  then,  is  in  a  sense  a  bastard, 
begotten  by  Persian  mysticism  on  the  virgin  simplicity 
of  a  foreign  idiom.  It  is  essentially  artificial,  a  poetry 
of  the  lettered  few,  a  euphuistic  affectation  ;  but  it  is 
not  on  that  account  unworthy  of  study.  If  originality 
be  the  one  test  of  true  poetry,  who  then  shall  be  saved  ? 
Are  we  to  neglect  Horace  because  he  adapted  Greek 
metres  and  Greek  turns  of  phrase?  The  Osmanlis, 
whilst  minutely  copying  the  lyric  and  romantic  poets  of 
Persia,  brought  into  their  work  their  own  individuality  ; 
and  men  of  genius,  though  working  in  fetters,  contrived 
to  enlarge  their  bonds  and  even  to  vary  and  readjust 
their  chains.  How  they  did  this  is  a  curious  and 
attractive  study,  and  no  one  could  wish  for  a  better 
guide  than  Mr.  Gibb,  who  has  devoted  many  years 
to  the  preparation  of  this  interesting  volume.  How 
much  labour  was  involved  in  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  the  materials  for  this  critical  “  History  of 
Ottoman  Poetry ’’only  those  who  have  engaged  in  similar 
research  can  understand.  Very  often  a  page  of  acute 
criticism  may  represent  months  of  patient  reading  of 
scattered  texts,  ending  in  a  luminous  generalisation. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  achieve  what  Mr.  Gibb  has  accom¬ 
plished,  to  combine  uncompromising  scholarship  with 
pellucid  exposition.  To  write  popularly  too  often 
means  mere  fluency  :  to  write  strictly  as  a  scholar  for 
scholars  is  surely  to  deprive  one’s  work  of  nine-tenths 
of  its  service  to  general  culture.  Mr.  Gibb  has  struck 
the  happy  mean  :  he  is  always  scholarly,  yet  he  con- 
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trives  to  be  interesting,  and  while  all  Orientalists  have 
much  to  learn  from  his  pages  and  nothing  to  disdain, 
any  man  of  ordinary  education  may  understand  and 
enjoy  the  whole  book.  Such  success  is  very  rare,  above 
all  in  Oriental  literature. 

This  first  volume  of  what  promises  to  be  a  monu¬ 
mental  work,  planned  on  heroic  lines,  carries  the  history 
no  further  than  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Of  great  names  it  includes  none  more  remarkable  than 
Ahmedi,  Sheykhi,  and  Nesimi.  Yet  the  period  it 
covers  is  in  some  respects  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
for  it  show  the  process  of  conversion,  the  introduction 
of  Persian  ideas  and  style  and  metre,  and  the  rapid 
development  of  the  characteristic  Perso-Turkish  forms 
of  verse.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  with  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  Ottoman  clan,  we  see  the  final  adoption  of 
the  Ottoman  dialect,  out  of  many  others,  as  the  literary 
medium  of  all  West-Turkish  peoples,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  an  homogeneous  language — the  tongue  of  an 
empire — for  the  provincialism  and  dialectal  varieties  of 
the  early  local  writers.  We  see  also  the  permanent 
adoption  of  the  Persian  model,  with  the  inevitable 
result  that  Ottoman  poetry  became  “  artificial,  exclusive, 
unpopular.”  The  plain  straightforward  Turkish  of  the 
early  didactic  poems  or  mesnevis  gave  place  to  the 
euphuistic  idiom  already  seen  in  Turkish  lyrics  founded 
on  the  Persian  ghazals,  and  full  of  Persian  words 
incomprehensible  to  the  vulgar.  But,  to  quote  Mr. 
Gibb  : 

“  This  artificial  idiom  bears  what  the  blunt  Turkish 
of  the  mesnevf  writers  does  not,  the  stamp  of  culture. 
Through  its  inherent  beauty  and  the  deftness  of  crafts¬ 
manship  for  which  it  gives  opportunity,  it  has  always 
exercised  a  peculiar  charm  over  artistic  and  sympathetic 
minds  brought  within  its  influence  ;  and  so  when  Sheykhi, 
writing  under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Nizdmi, 
introduced  it  into  mesnevf  likewise,  the  fate  of  the  old 
homely  Turkish  was  sealed.  Till  this  poet  wrote  his 
Khusrev  and  Shfrfn,  the  distinction  of  style  between 
mesnevi  and  lyric  poetry  had  been  strictly  maintained. 

.  .  .  But  after  Shejkhf  wrote,  the  distinction  disappears  ; 
subsequent  poets,  writers  of  mesnevf  as  much  as  writers 
of  lyrics,  fascinated  by  the  brilliance  of  the  artificial 
idiom,  seek  to  try  their  strength  therein,  disdaining  the 
common-speech  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  art  ;  and  so  in 
the  Ottoman  poetry  into  which  the  West  Turkish  now 
passes,  we  find  that  the  divorce  is  everywhere  complete 
between  the  idioms  in  which  it  finds  expression  and  the 
language  as  spoken  by  the  people.  Sheykhi  and  the 
lyric  writers  have  not  only  determined  what  is  to  be  the 
form  and  fashion  of  Ottoman  poetry  ;  they  have  struck 
what  is  to  be  the  keynote  of  its  strain.  The  first  poets 
were  frankly  teachers  ;  they  delivered  their  message  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  could  doubt  their  meaning  ; 
their  words  present  no  tangle  of  Divine  and  human 
love.  But  Sheykhi  and  the  lyric  writers  speak  in  meta¬ 
phors  ;  they  are  always  hovering  on  the  border-line 
between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  ;  their  ostensible 
subject  is  human  love,  but  through  and  beyond  this, 
giving  to  it  what  it  has  of  life  and  beauty,  is  ever  felt 
to  be  the  Celestial  Glory,  the  Ecstasy  of  the  Divine.” 

This  extract  will  show,  in  a  slight  way,  the  skill  and 
insight  with  which  Mr.  Gibb  handles  his  subject.  Had 
we  space  we  would  quote  some  of  his  admirable  trans¬ 
lations,  in  which  he  has  ingeniously  preserved,  as  far  as 
the  differences  of  language  permit,  the  metre  and  order 
of  rimes  of  the  original.  It  has  been  objected  that  he  is 
too  fond  of  obsolete  and  curious  words,  after  the  manner 
of  some  modern  translators  from  Arabic  and  Persian  ; 
'■but,  apart  from  the  difficulty  of  managing  the  repeated 
rime  of  the  original  without  recourse  to  unusual  words,  it 
may  fairly  be  urged  that  since  Ottoman  poetry  is  essen¬ 
tially  artificial  and  affected,  the  use  of  rare  and  curious 
words  in  the  translation  has  the  merit  of  producing  an 
analogous  effect.  The  reader,  however,  must  judge 
for  himself,  and  we  will  only  add  that  in  a  strikingly 
able  introduction  Mr.  Gibb  has  supplied  all  the  informa¬ 
tion,  not  only  on  metres  and  forms,  but  on  Persian 
philosophy  and  mysticism,  which  is  necessary  for 
the  thorough  appreciation  of  Ottoman  verse.  We 
heartily  wish  him  success  in  the  important  work  of 
which  the  present  volume  forms  a  most  capable  and 
worthy  beginning. 


A  BIOGRAPHER  OF  THE  DEVIL. 

“  The  History  of  the  Devil  and  the  Idea  of  Evil  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.”  By  Dr. 
Paul  Carus.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900.  30W 

HIS  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  devil  has  found  a 
biographer,  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  his 
biography  has  appeared  in  so  handsome  and  profusely 
illustrated  a  volume.  Apart  from  its  contents,  the 
illustrations  alone  ought  to  ensure  a  sale  for  the  book. 
Many  of  them  are  excellent  ;  nearly  all  of  them  are  well 
chosen  and  illustrative  of  the  text.  The  type,  more¬ 
over,  is  clear  and  sumptuous,  and  surrounded  by  ample 
margins. 

Some  old-fashioned  readers,  perhaps,  might  think  the 
“  get-up”  of  the  book  too  good  for  its  subject-matter. 
But  after  all  the  history  of  the  devil  is  an  interesting 
one,  and  Dr.  Carus  knows  how  to  arrange  his  materials 
and  throw  them  into  an  orderly  form.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  book  is  not  entirely  historical.  It  is  written 
with  a  polemical  purpose,  and  the  impartiality  of  the 
historian  is  from  time  to  time  coloured  by  the  fervid 
zeal  of  a  religious — or,  as  he  would  doubtless  tell  us,  a 
philosophic — reformer.  Dr.  Carus  does  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  devil  at  all,  and  his  book  is  written 
in  order  to  show  that  such  a  belief  is  merely  a  creation 
of  the  childish  imagination  of  mankind.  As  the 
cultured  Western  has  grown  out  of  belief  in  ghosts 
and  witches,  so  too  he  is  growing  out  of  a  belief  in  an 
arch-fiend.  Evil  exists,  it  is  true  ;  that  is  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  got  rid  of ;  but  personified  evil  belongs  to 
the  infancy  of  thought.  In  the  religion  of  the  future, 
according  to  Dr.  Carus,  it  will  be  recognised  that  God 
“is  in  the  evil”  as  well  as  in  the  good,  and  that  a 
personal  God  is  just  as  false  an  idea  as  a  personal 
devil.  He  is,  according  to  Dr.  Carus,  “  superpersonal,” 
and  so  it  comes  about  that  “  the  Devil  is  the  most 
indispensable  and  faithful  helpmate  of  God.” 

The  religious  purpose  which  underlies  the  book  has 
led  Dr.  Carus  to  include  in  his  biography  a  good  deal 
which  from  a  strictly  historic  point  of  view  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  history  of  the  belief  in 
devils  and  demons  is  mixed  up  with  the  psychological 
problem  of  moral  perversion  which  causes  good  and 
conscientious  men  to  perpetuate  moral  crimes  for  the 
greater  glory  of  God.  Not  only  the  witches  who  kept 
their  sabbaths  in  the  devil’s  honour,  but  also  the  witch- 
finders  and  persecutors  are  held  to  play  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  devil,  as  well  as  the  Inquisition  and  its 
“  devilish  ”  methods  of  extirpating  heresy.  But  this  is 
to  confuse  the  historic  aspect  of  demonology  with 
the  theological  ;  where  there  is  no  avowed  worship  of 
demons,  we  have  no  more  right  to  introduce  into  a 
history  of  the  arch-fiend  the  actions  of  past  generations, 
however  much  they  may  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
inspired  by  perverted  notions  of  morality,  than  we  have 
to  deal  in  the  same  way  with  the  actions  of  a  modern 
Christian  who  still  believes  in  a  personal  devil.  It  is 
the  devil-worshipper  and  the  ideas  that  have  been 
formed  about  the  devil  and  his  angels  which  properly 
speaking  constitute  a  history  of  personified  evil. 

Dr.  Carus  is  a  scholar,  and  he  has  therefore  gone  to 
the  best  authorities,  and  his  facts  are  generally  trust¬ 
worthy  and  pertinent.  In  the  case  of  ancient  Babylonia, 
however,  he  is  not  quite  up  to  date  ;  the  rapid  progress 
of  discovery  has  made  the  authorities  he  quotes  already 
old-fashioned,  and  the  statements  he  gives  from  them 
require  to  be  supplemented  and  sometimes  corrected. 
His  account  of  the  Egyptian  god  Set,  moreover, 
produces  a  wrong  impression,  and  contains  a  grave 
error.  This  is  the  assertion  that  the  nineteenth  dynasty 
were  “the  shepherd  kings”  !  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Carus  has  misconceived  the  position 
and  character  of  the  god.  Set  was  not  “  converted 
into  Satan  with  the  rise  of  the  worship  of  Osiris.”  The 
worship  of  Osiris  goes  back  to  the  prehistoric  age 
of  Egypt  ;  traces  of  it  have  been  found  even  on 
the  monuments  of  the  first  dynasty  recently  dis¬ 
covered  at  Abydos.  Set,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  become  a  symbol  of  evil  till  a  very  late  period 
indeed.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  his 
temples  were  restored  in  the  nomes  of  which  he  was 
the  presiding  deity,  and  the  peculiarly  national  and 
patriotic  kings  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  paid  him 
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especial  honour.  To  the  ordinary  Egyptian  he  was  as 
much  a  god,  and  as  little  a  representative  of  evil,  as 
his  twin  brother  Horus.  In  early  days,  indeed,  he  was 
the  god  of  northern  Egypt  while  Horus  was  the  god 
of  southern  Egypt,  and  the  union  of  the  two  halves  of 
the  country  was  symbolised  by  combining  together  the 
two  gods  Horus  and  Set.  But  Set  was  also  the  god 
of  the  desert,  and  as  such  the  patron  of  the  Bed&win 
tribes  who  molested  the  settled  Egyptian  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  conquered  the  kingdom 
and  maltreated  its  priests.  A  time  came,  accordingly, 
when  the  character  of  Set  was  coloured  by  that  of  the 
foreigners  who  were  supposed  to  be  specially  under  his 
protection  ;  the  hatred  felt  towards  them  was  by  degrees 
transferred  to  the  god,  and  in  the  Persian  epoch  Set 
became  the  demon  Typhon,  the  enemy  and  slayer  of 
Osiris,  and  the  personification  of  evil.  The  change  of 
feeling  in  regard  to  him  was  doubtless  assisted  by  the 
fact  that  from  the  outset  he  had  been  the  enemy  of 
Osiris  and  Horus  in  the  struggle  which  formed  so 
integral  a  part  of  the  Osirian  myth  and  into  which  were 
afterwards  imported  ideas  and  elements  derived  from 
the  struggle  between  the  Sun-god  and  his  foes.  But 
Set  originally  was  not  an  evil  god,  and  he  did  not 
become  one  till  the  kingdom  of  the  Pharaohs  was 
passing  away. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  chapter  devoted  by 
Dr.  Cams  to  ancient  Egypt  because  it  illustrates  the 
danger  of  building  philosophic  or  theological  con¬ 
clusions  on  subjects  which  are  not  known  to  the  author 
at  first  hand.  A  single  error  often  vitiates  the  whole 
argument.  Readers  of  the  book,  therefore,  who  may 
be  pained  or  puzzled  by  its  attitude  towards  Christianity 
may  take  heart  in  remembering  that  here  too  the  facts 
are  numerous  and  complicated  and  that  the  assurance 
which  Dr.  Cams  seems  to  feel  in  regard  to  them  is  not 
shared  by  the  best  Biblical  critics  or  ecclesiastical 
historians. 


UTILITARIANISM. 

“  The  English  Utilitarians.”  By  Leslie  Stephen.  Three 
vols.  London  :  Duckworth.  1900.  30s.  net. 

HATEVER  opinion  may  be  held  as  to  the  merits 
of  Utilitarianism  in  its  lifetime,  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  it  may  be  called  happy  in  its  death.  To  few 
men  and  fewer  creeds  is  it  given  to  find  so  competent  a 
biographer  as  Mr.  Stephen.  Indeed,  so  undeniable  are 
his  qualifications  that  ordinary  subjects  of  praise  might 
seem  almost  an  impertinence.  It  might  be  said  that 
Mr.  Stephen’s  latest  work  is  characterised  by  accuracy 
and  abundance  of  knowledge,  lucidity  and  incisiveness 
of  style,  sensible  and  acute  criticism — but  what  else — 
it  might  properly  be  asked — is  to  be  expected  from  the 
author  of  “The  History  of  English  Thought  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  and  an  editor  of  “  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography”?  One  point,  however,  maybe 
rightly  emphasised.  No  man  will  criticise  fairly  a  phi¬ 
losophy  in  which  he  has  not  once  believed  ;  and  Mr. 
Stephen,  though  he  has  drifted  in  some  ways  far  apart 
from  his  old  creed,  still  retains  the  instinctive  sympathy 
of  one  who  was  a  disciple  of  the  school  in  its  best  days. 

The  three  volumes  of  the  work  are  entitled  respec¬ 
tively  Bentham,  James  Mill  and  John  Stuart  Mill.  But, 
as  Mr.  Stephen  tells  us,  he  has  devoted  “  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  his  work  to  biography  and  to  con¬ 
sideration  of  political  and  social  conditions  than  would 
be  appropriate  to  the  history  of  a  philosophy.”  A 
glance  at  the  headings  of  some  chapters  in  the  first 
volume  is  sufficient  to  disclose  the  truth  of  this  obser¬ 
vation.  “Political  Conditions,”  “The  Industrial 
Spirit,”  “  Social  Problems  ” — a  less  practised  writer 
would  have  made  three  volumes  on  these  topics  alone. 
But  Mr.  Stephen  goes  boldly  forward.  The  Church, 
the  Universities,  Education,  Pauperism— all  is  grist 
that  comes  to  his  mill.  Nor  does  he  limit  himself  to 
the  adherents  of  utilitarianism.  There  will  be  found  a 
sketch  of  the  views  of  its  enemies  Southey  and  Cardinal 
Newman  as  well  as  of  its  friends  Malthus  and  Ricardo. 
The  very  width  of  his  survey  affords  innumerable 
openings  for  the  assaults  of  an  easy  criticism.  Why  is 
so  much  space  given  to  Stewart  and  Brown,  so  little  to 
Austin  and  Grote  ?  Why  is  there  not  more  systematic 
atemeot  and  discussion  of  logical  and  ethical  doc¬ 


trines  ?  Every  reader  can  and  in  many  cases  will' 
frame  questions  of  this  kind  as  his  own  taste  and 
reading  dictate. 

But  it  is  not  by  criticism  of  this  kind  that  Mr. 
Stephen  should  be  judged.  He  has  shown  a  sure 
instinct  in  the  choice  of  treatment  of  his  subject.  The 
general  effect  of  his  picture  is  right,  however  one  may 
quarrel  with  details.  He  has  conveyed  half-uncon- 
sciously  the  true  impression  that  utilitarianism  was  other, 
far  other  than  a  system  of  philosophy — far  other  even 
than  a  system  of  philosophy  framed  with  reference  to 
practical  application  ;  for,  as  he  points  out,  such  a 
reference  is  to  be  found  in  other  philosophical  schools. 
Paradox  as  it  may  sound,  the  strength  of  utilitarianism 
lay  in  the  fact  that  for  two  generations  it  succeeded  in 
avoiding  philosophy,  in  ignoring  the  fundamental  pro¬ 
blems  of  human  thought  and  action.  It  was  the  reality 
of  the  Baconian  dream — the  philosophy  of  media 
axiomata. 

That  this  restricted  sphere  of  work  was  in  all  essen¬ 
tials  adopted  by  the  great  founder  of  the  school,  hardly 
needs  proof.  To  say  that  Bentham  was  not  a  philo¬ 
sopher  is  by  no  means  to  undervalue  his  services  to  his 
country  and  mankind.  He  lived  in  the  age  of  flagrant 
abuses  and  corruption  in  law  and  politics  :  and  his 
robust  common  sense,  his  untiring  energy  brushed  aside 
the  web  of  sophisms  as  obvious  as  the  evils  which  their 
defenders  sought  to  uphold.  He  had  the  courage  to 
apply  rigorously  to  institutions  devised  for  practical' 
purposes  the  criterion  of  the  practical  man  how  do 
they  ?  “The  characteristic  of  Bentham’s  teach¬ 
ing,”  says  Mr.  Stephen  truly,  “  was  not  the  bare  appeal 
to  utility  but  the  attempt  to  follow  the  clue  of  utility 
systematically  and  unflinchingly  into  every  part  of  his 
subject.”  But  for  this  science,  not  philosophy,  was 
needed.  Bentham— no  doubt  unconsciously — had  the 
correct  instinct  that  to  trouble  about  the  ultimate 
sanction  of  morality  or  a  final  explanation  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  State — when  abuses  are  crying  for  reform 
and  fallacies  for  refutation — is  as  absurd  as  to  seek, 
with  the  Captain  in  Stevenson’s  fable,  for  the  rationale 
of  any  human  action,  while  the  ship  is  sinking. 
Accordingly,  the  vital  problems  of  philosophy  are  treated 
only  in  the  most  superficial  and  casual  manner.  It  is 
very  characteristic  of  his  method  that,  as  Mr.  Stephen 
remarks,  he  fails  to  discuss  explicitly  whether  human 
action  is  necessarily  “selfish.”  Similarly,  “obliga¬ 
tions”  and  “rights”  are  dismissed  as  “fictitious 
entities.”  “  The  statement  that  a  man  is  obliged  to 
perform  an  act  means  simply  that  he  will  suffer  pain  if 
he  does  not  perform  it.”  Metaphysics  is  only  a 
“sprig”  and  that  a  small  one  of  the  branch  termed 
logic.  Mr.  Stephen  remarks  that  his  psychology  was 
constructed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  his  legislative 
theories.  The  observation  is  quite  as  applicable  to  his 
ethics  and  political  philosophy. 

The  heritage  bequeathed  by  Bentham  was  therefore 
no  philosophical  system  but — to  use  once  more  Mr. 
Stephen’s  language — the  conviction  that  sound  theory 
requires  a  basis  of  solid  fact,  and  the  fruitful  method  of 
a  minute  investigation  of  particular  instances.  His 
true  successors  were  Malthus  and  Ricardo  who  did  for 
economics  what  Bentham  had  done  for  law  who 
substituted  for  vague  theory  and  sentimentalism  an 
appeal  to  organised  experience  and  definite  calculation. 
The  event  has  justified  them  :  and  in  the  science  of 
political  economy  utilitarianism  has  raised  for  itself  an 
enduring  monument. 

There  was  indeed  one  disciple  of  Bentham  who  with 
ill-spent  industry  constructed  a  professed  system  of 
philosophy  on  Benthamite  principles.  In  the  hands  of 
James  Mill  the  conceptions  which  Bentham  and  Ricardo 
used  as  “working  hypotheses”  for  the  special  sciences 
were  erected  into  fundamental  theories  of  life.  The 
justifiable  abstraction  in  law  and  economics  of  an 
“average”  man  is  used  to  construct  a  society  com¬ 
posed  of  self-seeking  units,  devoid  of  all  truly  human 
sentiments  :  the  legislator’s  proper  disregard  of  motives 
and  appeal  to  the  obvious  sanctions  of  pleasure  and 
pain  becomes  a  morality  to  be  based  upon  an  impossible 
summation  of  pleasurable  sensations  :  and  the  experience 
of  facts  which  science  rightly  demanded  is  perverted 
into  a  theory  of  the  mind  and  truth  as  built  up  by  the 
association  and  enumeration  of  “  separate  ideas. 
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To  refute  James  Mill’s  so-called  philosophy  is  now 
unnecessary.  Mr.  Stephen  himself  has  pointed  out  that 
his  individualism  in  ethics  and  politics  is  dissipated  by 
the  perception  of  the  organic  character  of  society  to 
which  a  genuine  analysis  of  the  individual  brings  us  : 
while  as  for  his  analysis  of  experience — have  not  its 
fallacies  been  pilloried  once  for  all  in  Mr.  Bradley  s 
Logic?  Our  one  regret  is  that  Mr.  Stephen  still  sees  a 
philosopher  in  one  whose  narrowness  of  temper  and 
mind  was  the  complete  antithesis  to  the  philosophic 
spirit. 

But  the  real  philosopher  came.  Even  James  Mill’s 
pedantry — taking  shape  in  the  worst  of  all  possible 
educations- — could  not  destroy,  though  it  warped,  the 
sympathetic  largeness  of  mind  and  generosity  of  aspira¬ 
tion  which  lend  such  fascination  to  the  figure  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  history  of  the  younger  Mill’s  views — 
simply  stated — consists  in  his  gradual  emancipation 
from  his  father’s  influence.  It  matters  not  to  what  pro¬ 
vince  of  thought  we  turn.  In  politics,  as  Mr.  Stephen 
tells,  this  descendant  of  the  straitest  of  Individualists 
would  allow  the  State  to  educate,  to  nationalise  the 
land — even  to  restrain  marriage  :  in  ethics,  he  is  driven 
to  admit  that  the  ultimate  sanction  of  morality  is  “  a 
subjective  feeling  in  our  own  minds  :  ”  in  metaphysics, 
that  a  mind,  which  is  only  a  series  of  feelings,  yet 
presents  the  final  inexplicability  of  being  “  a  series 
which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future.”  The  in¬ 
consistencies  with  which  his  works  teem  are  the  very 
proof  of  his  greatness.  Starting  from  the  crude 
analysis  which  his  father  mistook  for  a  constructive 
philosophy  and  following  in  Plato’s  words  “  whitherso¬ 
ever  the  argument  led  him  ”  he  demonstrated  the  hope¬ 
less  inadequacy  of  the  old  views.  It  is  true,  as  Mr. 
Stephen  indicates,  that  no  systematic  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  started  is  to  be  found  in  his  pages. 
But  in  philosophy  to  see  the  difficulty  is  more  than  half 
the  battle  ;  and  with  John  Stuart  Mill  began  a  new  era 
of  discussion. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  Tapu  of  Banderah.”  By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter 
Jeffery.  London  :  Pearson.  1901.  65. 

The  authors  have  collected  into  this  volume  a  number 
of  their  historical  articles  and  short  stories  dealing  with 
the  Australasian  continent  and  islands  at  most  times 
since  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook,  and  the  effect  is  far 
from  happy.  It  is  irritating  to  find  the  characters  in 
presumably  trustworthy  narratives  from  Sydney  records 
of  a  hundred  years  ago  dressed  up  in  a  form  part  fact 
part  fiction  and  supplied  intermittently  by  the  authors 
with  imaginary  dialogue  and  “business,”  and  to  have, 
again,  what  might  have  been  a  fine  account  of  the 
“  Beginning  of  the  Sea  Story  of  Australia  ”  crowded  to¬ 
gether  into  fewer  pages  than  are  assigned  to  a  not  very 
meritorious  piece  of  fiction  about  the  intrigues  and 
ultimate  extinction  of  a  kind  of  beach-combing  Mr. 
Stiggins.  This  in  its  turn  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
a  gallant  performance  in  Southern  waters  by  Nelson’s 
Riou  ;  and  so  on.  Whether  it  concerns  what  has  been 
lived  and  understood  by  the  authors  themselves,  or 
industriously  unearthed  by  them  from  official  records 
and  newspaper  files,  the  actual  fact  is  far  too  in¬ 
teresting  to  permit  any  but  the  very  slightest  or  the  very 
best  imaginative  setting  to  appear  at  all  tolerable.  The 
volume  is  another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  it  takes 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  interesting  magazine  articles 
to  make  a  book. 

“  The  Invaders  :  a  Story  of  Britain’s  Peril.”  By  Louis 
Tracy.  London  :  Pearson.  6s. 

Mr.  Tracy  seems  to  take  his  romance  with  a  serious¬ 
ness  difficult  for  the  reader  to  share.  While  our  army 
is  locked  up  in  South  Africa,  masses  of  French  and 
German  soldiers  in  mufti  land  in  England  and  proceed 
to  Liverpool  as  railway  passengers,  there  meeting  the 
Franco-German  fleet.  Thereafter  blood  and  thunder 
leign  for  some  time  in  the  Midlands.  England  is  saved 
largely  by  the  preternatural  cleverness  of  a  hotel  boot- 
boy  who  attaches  himself  to  a  British  officer.  As  a 
description  of  a  campaign  in  Utopia  the  book  is  amus¬ 
ing,  but  its  desperate  attempts  at  actuality  make  it 
absurd.  Mr.  Tracy  does  not  seem  to  be  a  competent 
military  or  naval  authority  :  he  places  two  commo- 
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dores  on  one  ship,  and  sends  our  fleet  to  bombard 
Antananarivo  (why  not  Pretoria?).  We  suppose  it  is 
useless  to  protest  against  clumsy  handling  of  real 
persons  such  as  the  Emperor  William  and  General 
Mercier — the  former  the  hero,  the  latter  the  villain  of 
the  drama.  But  it  is  permissible  to  say  that  Mr. 
Tracy’s  accounts  of  Cabinet  meetings  are  genuinely 
funny. 

“What  may  Happen.”  By  Beatrice  Heron  Max  weir, 
London  :  Francis  Griffiths.  1901.  35-.  6d. 

These  stories  are  described  on  the  title-page  as  being 
“  natural  and  supernatural.”  We  have  failed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  natural  specimens.  All  seem  to  us  of  a 
particularly  unreal,  forcible-feeble  order.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  of  the  “  Bow  Bells  ”  description,  as  a  rule  : 
the  characters,  especially  the  women,  in  spite  of  their 
superlative  personal  attractions  (“  dark  lashes,  close 
and  curled,  lying  on  cheeks  like  a  wild  rose  for  fresh¬ 
ness,  &c. ”),  justify  Pope  by  having  no  characters  at  all. 
Here  and  there  is  the  germ  of  an  idea.  The  tale  “  A 
Malign  Influence”  has  a  notion  in  it  and  is  not  badly 
worked  out.  The  painted  closing  door  is  effective. 
The  rest  of  the  book  we  found  not  a  little  tedious. 

“  Daddy’s  Girl.”  By  L.  T.  Meade.  London  :  George 
Newnes.  1901.  3^.  6 d. 

This  is  one  of  those  rather  anomalous  works  that  deal 
in  infantile  pathos  for  the  benefit  of  adults.  In  spite  of 
the  title,  Mrs.  Meade  hardly  can  have  had  the  nursery 
public  in  her  mind  when  she  wrote  it.  It  would  be  so 
very  demoralising  to  introduce  a  frivolous  and  heartless 
mother  like  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  in  sharp  contrast  to  her 
angelic  offspring,  to  critical  ten-year-olds.  “  Daddy’s 
Girl  ”  is  a  sometimes  engaging  little  person.  Her  best 
point  is  her  portrait,  frequently  repeated,  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Browne,  whose  thirty-seven  charming  illustra¬ 
tions  are  the  making  of  the  book. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“Falaise,  the  Town  of  the  Conqueror.”  By  A.  B.  Dodd. 

London  :  Unwin.  1901.  Js.  6 d. 

History  can  be  very  pleasantly,  if  not  exhaustively  studied, 
through  the  medium  of  geograph)',  and  information  so  imparted 
is  becoming  constantly  more  popular.  Falaise  has  an  impor¬ 
tance,  rare  among  towns  so  remote  from  central  routes,  in  the 
history  of  France  from  early  times,  and  may  well  be  compared 
for  the  wealth  of  historical  incident  gathered  round  it  to 
Florence  and  other  North  Italian  towns.  The  first  part  of  this 
book  treats  of  the  modern  Falaise  as  visited  by  a  tourist  on  a 
motor  tricycle,  and  has  frankly  little  more  pretension  to  litera¬ 
ture  than  many  of  the  chatty  guide-books  now  produced  with 
such  frequency.  The  second  half,  though  intended  to  be 
popular  and  little  more,  has  a  certain  charm  which  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  extreme  interest  of  the  subject-matter,  but  also  owes 
something  to  the  freshness  of  treatment.  The  story  of  Robert 
— who  certainly  did  not  deserve  his  title  of  “the  devil” — and  of 
Arlette  is  told  “in  fictional  form”  which  succeeds  happily  in 
bringing  out  the  prettiness  of  the  romance.  The  incidents  also 
of  William  the  Conqueror’s  early  life  are  treated  with  a  sense 
of  appreciation  which  if  it  has  not  produced  real  historic 
imagination,  at  any  rate  makes  the  past  sufficiently  vivid.  The 
illustrations,  mostly  from  photographs,  are  pleasant,  but  not 
very  artistic. 

The  New  “  Rambler.” 

Mr.  Herbert  Vivian  has  always  been  a  wanderer :  travel' 
is  in  his  blood  ;  so  one  is  not  surprised  that  his  literary  energy 
should  have  taken  the  turn  of  a  new  “Rambler.”  Mr. 
Vivian,  according  to  his  own  prospectus,  is  to  take  up  the 
thread  Johnson  laid  down,  and  inaugurate  “a  return  to 
those  literary  graces  Johnson  and  Disraeli  adorned.”  He  is 
going  to  revive  Toryism,  free  criticism,  even  of  the  idols 
of  the  hour,  and  a  reverence  for  old  ideals  and  a  contempt  for 
the  superstitions  of  Democracy.  These  be  brave  words,  Mr. 
Vivian  ;  made  tua  virtute ,  pner !  But  our  enthusiasm  cools 
when  we  find  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  numbered  amongst  the  band  of 
ramblers.  Does  the  quest  of  golden  girls  strike  Mr.  Vivian  as 
a  particularly  happy  preparation  for  the  high  crusade  on  which 
the  “  Rambler”  is  setting  forth?  However  Mr.  Vivian  is  a  bit 
of  a  wag,  and  there  is  certainly  humour  in  putting  “  Richard 
Le  Gallienne,  Esquire,”  on  the  staff  of  a  journal  one  of  whose 
many  missions  will  be  to  “  cudgel  a  literary  impostor.”  We  are 
sorry  for  Mr.  Vivian  that  he  cannot  ad*  pt  the  obviously  right 
emblem  for  his  crusade,  the  Rambler  Rose  :  unfortunately  it  is 
not  white. 

“The  Clergy  List.”  London:  Kelly’s  Directories.  1901. 

No  change  of  any  kind  seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  well- 
known  book.  Clearly  printed  and  very  accurately  compiled,  it1 
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serves  its  purpose  well.  It  shows  a  further  fall  in  the  income 
of  the  clergy,  the  value  of  the  tithe-rent  charge  for  1901  being 
lower  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  This  is  a  serious  fact  in 
view  of  the  continued  decline  in  the  number  of  candidates  for 
Holy  Orders. 

“Twelfth  Night  Souvenir  :  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.”  Produced 
and  published  by  Carl  Hentschel,  Ltd.  London.  1901. 

A  memento  of  Mr.  Tree’s  revival :  “  sumptuous,”  we  sup¬ 
pose,  is  the  proper  word  to  describe  it.  The  pictures  are 
so  many  as  painfully  to  crowd  quality.  Mr.  Robert  Taber  is 
favoured  with  a  quadruple  advertisement,  figuring  in  his 
allotted  space  in  the  souvenir,  and  also  in  red  yellow  and  blue 
as  an  advertisement  of  Carl  Hentschel’s  colortype  process. 

“  Memorial  Edition  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern.”  London  :  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode. 
1901.  2s- 

A  souvenir  of  Queen  Victoria.  Prayer-book,  hymn-book 
special  commemoration  services,  with  portrait  of  the  late 
Queen,  bound  together  in  violet  limp  morocco.  The  white  device 
on  the  outside  is  not  pleasing,  nor  is  the  coloured  title-page. 

“  The  Stock  Exchange  Official  Intelligence  ”  (Spottiswoode 
and  Co.,  50s-.)  though  rather  less  in  bulk  this  year — its  20th — than, 
last,  has  been  carefully  revised  up  to  date,  and  contains  an  in¬ 
valuable  precis  of  information  regarding  British,  Colonial  and 
foreign  securities.  It  contains  a  synopsis  of  the  Company  Act 
of  1900,  and  the  financial  aspect  of  Australian  Federation  is 
dealt  with  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Copeland,  the  Agent-General  of 
New  South  Wales. 

The  annual  volume  of  “Knowledge”  contains  as  usual  a 
great  variety  of  articles  on  scientific,  literary  and  artistic 
subjects,  many  of  them  admirably  illustrated.  “  Simply 
worded,  exactly  described”  is  its  motto.  Among  the  con¬ 
tributors  are  Prof.  A.  C.  Haddon,  who  writes  on  “  The  Evolution 
of  Simple  Societies;”  Mr.  E.  W.  Maunder,  (who  deals  with 
astrology  and  astronomy  ;  the  Rev.  T.  R.  R.  Stebbing,  who 
treats  of  “  The  World  of  Crustacea;”  Mr.  Grenville  Cole,  Mr. 
R.  Lydekker,  and  Mr.  A.  Macdowall. 

We  have  received  the  report  of  the  Industrial  Law  Indemnity 
Fund,  which  represents  a  very  necessary  and  praiseworthy 
effort  to  checkmate  the  terrorism  too  often  sought  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  employers  over  employees  in  a  position  to  give  valuable 
evidence  in  prosecutions  under  the  Factory  Acts.  The  penalty 
of  coming  forward  as  a  witness  and  of  answering  inspectors 
truthfully  has  frequently  been  dismissal,  so  that  others  naturally 
fear  to  do  the  like.  This  fund  proposes  to  compensate  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  thus  been  victimised  by  finding  them  new 
situations  and  granting  a  weekly  indemnity  allowance  in  the 
interim.  Many  actual  cases  have  been  helped  in  this  way. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  fund  will  be  generously  and  actively 
supported,  for  it  provides  the  best  possible  corrective  to  a  form 
of  persecution  as  mean  and  cowardly  as  the  meanest  of  human 
beings  could  devise.  The  immoral  consequences  of  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  employers  cannot  be  exaggerated,  as  the 
late  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  always 
strongly  insisted.  Communications  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  Indemnity  Fund,  5  Palmer  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

Sursum  Cor  da.  Poema  por  Caspar  Nunez  de  Arce.  Madrid  : 

Mariano  Murillo.  1901.  2  pesetas. 

The  recent  death  of  Campoamor  has  left  Sr.  Nunez  de 
Arce  without  any  rival  among  Spanish  poets.  The  younger 
writer  has  nothing  of  his  predecessor’s  wit  and  gaiety,  little  of 
his  cynicism  and  woi  Idly  wisdom,  still  less  of  his  tact  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject ;  but  he  matches  Campoamor,  and  perhaps 
surpasses  him,  in  technical  excellence,  and  he  possesses  a  fund 
of  intense  conviction  which,  in  his  hands,  becomes  a  potent 
poetic  force.  When  the  famous  “  Gritos  del  Combate  ”  were 
published  some  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  it  seemed  as  though 
a  great  national  poet  had  been  born  unto  Spain,  and  the  series 
of  poems  which  followed  the  first  masterpiece  proved  not 
unworthy  of  their  author.  They  were  read  with  delight  and 
recited  with  enthusiasm  wherever  Spanish  is  spoken.  Yet  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  Sr.  Nunez  de  Arce  has  consistently 
fulfilled  the  great  expectations  once  formed  of  him.  For  one 
thing,  he  has  allowed  himself  to  be  absorbed  in  the  wire-pulling 
and  tactical  combinations  which  are  dignified  by  the  name  of 
politics  in  Spain  ;  he  is  no  longer  young  enough  to  cherish 
illusions  in  the  face  of  facts,  and  the  experiences  of  the  last  ten 
years  would  appear  to  have  reduced  him  to  the  silence  of 
discouragement.  The  publication  of  a  new  poem  from  his  pen 
is  therefore  an  agreeable  surprise  to  his  admirers,  and  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  in  “Sursum  Corda”  he 
displays  all  the  art,  the  vigour  and  intensity  of  his  best 
days.  In  a  letter  dedicatory  to  the  chief  poet  of  the  younger 
generation,  Manuel  Reina,  he  explains  his  motive  which,  as 
might  be  anticipated,  is  purely  patriotic.  He  takes  occasion  to 
note  that  Spain’s  position  is  now  worse  than  it  was  a  century 
ago,  and  emphasises  the  fact  that,  after  undergoing  the 
miseries  of  foreign,  colonial  and  civil  wars,  his  country  has  now 
lost  the  three  fragments  which  remained  as  relics  of  a  once 


mighty  empire.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  he  exclaims  that 
she  has  not  fallen  by  a  noble  hand,  declares  that  she  was 
vanquished  by  brute  force  while  defending  an  immemorial 
right,  and  then  proceeds  to  point  the  moral  : 

“  Para  que  fructifique  la  simiente 
abramos  con  la  reja  y  con  la  pluma 
los  surcos  de  la  tierra  y  de  la  mente, 
pues  cuando  d  la  labor  que  nos  senala 
subimos  un  peldano  de  la  escala 
que  d  la  Ciudad  de  Dios  nos  aproxima  .  .  . 

Todo  trabajo  es  oracibn.  Oremos .” 

Sr.  Nunez  de  Arce’s  message  to  his  countrymen  is  in  fact  an 
amplification  of  Goethe’s  “  Wir  heissen  euch  hoffen,”  and  those 
who  know  Spain  best  will  not  think  it  superfluous  ;  but  our 
concern  is  with  the  poet,  not  with  the  statesman  or  politician. 
As  a  virtuoso  in  verse  Sr.  Nunez  de  Arce  has  perhaps  never 
done  anything  finer.  Reina,  Ferrari,  Balart  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries  are  excellent  craftsmen  on  a  small  scale,  but 
their  talent  tends  to  expend  itself  on  trivialities.  Sr.  Nunez  de 
Arce  renders  his  people  a  more  essential  service  by  denouncing 
their  idle  pessimism  ;  by  invoking  a  sane  public  spirit,  by 
exercising  his  lofty  eloquence  on  worthy  themes,  and  by 
endowing  Spaniards  with  a  work  of  art  in  which  they  may  take 
a  just  pride.  A  foreigner  who  reads  Sr.  Nunez  de  Arce  for  the 
first  time  is  often  puzzled  to  account  for  his  immense  reputation, 
and  is  prone  to  complain  that  the  thought  is  familiar  and  un¬ 
embellished  by  striking  phrases  or  elaborate  images.  Much 
the  same  reproach  has  been  levelled,  especially  by  foreign 
critics,  against  Tennyson,  and  in  both  cases  the  charge  is 
superficially  plausible.  It  is  not,  of  course,  contended  by  any 
competent  judge  that  either  Tennyson  or  Sr.  Nunez  de  Arce 
will  survive  in  virtue  of  originality  of  thought  ;  it  is  surely 
enough  that  each  is  a  master  of  poetic  diction,  a  national  poet 
expressing  the  historic  genius  of  his  race  in  almost  impeccable 
form.  And  “  Sursum  Corda”  suffices  to  confirm  Sr.  Nunez  de 
Arce’s  title  beyond  dispute. 

Cancionero  de  A nton  de  Montoro  (El  Roper o  de  Cordoba ),  poeta 
del  siglo  xv.  Reunido,  ordenado  y  anotado  por  Don 
Emilio  Cotarelo  y  Mori,  Madrid  :  Josd  Perales  y 
Martinez.  1900  4  pesetas. 

The  publication  of  this  interesting  collection  of  poems  by  the 
brilliant  and  disreputable  tailor-poet  of  Cordoba  is  due  to  Sr. 
Cotarelo  y  Mori  whose  contributions  to  the  history  of  Spanish 
literature  are  familiar  to'  all  serious  students.  Hitherto 
Montoro  was  known  chiefly  by  the  specimens  of  his  work 
included  in  the  “  Cancionero  General  ”  of  Hernando  del  Cas¬ 
tillo  or  in  the  curious  “  Cancionero  de  obras  de  burlas  provo- 
cantes  d  risa,”  reprinted  some  sixty  years  ago  in  London  by 
Usoz  y  Rio.  The  present  collection  includes  one  hundred  and 
nine  pieces  unpublished  till  to-day,  and  thus  enables  us  to  form 
a  more  precise  idea  of  the  poet’s  versatile,  unseemly  talent. 
Moreover,  it  is  preceded  by  a  learned  introduction  which  sum¬ 
marises  the  few  facts  that  have  been  ascertained  concerning 
Montoro’s  personality  and  life,  and  which  reconstitutes  the 
innumerable  polemics  in  which  he  shared  This  is  much  to  be 
grateful  for,  and  the  service  done  will  be  appreciated  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  historical  development  of  Spanish  verse 
during  the  fifteenth  century.  Yet  we  could  wish  that  Sr. 
Cotarelo  had  withheld  the  collection  for  a  few  weeks  and  thus 
availed  himself  of  the  fresh  material  which  has  recently  been 
discovered  by  Sr.  Uhagon  in  a  manuscript  cancionero  belonging 
to  the  Condesa  de  Castaneda.  Nor  is  this  an  isolated  case  of 
speed  defeating  its  own  ends.  The  preface  and  notes,  useful  as 
they  unquestionably  are,  contain  certain  errors  of  detail  which 
imply  a  hastiness  of  revision  absolutely  foreign  to  Sr.  Cotarelo 
y  Mori’s  usual  scholarly  methods.  For  instance,  that  more  or 
less  notorious  anthologist,  Juan  de  Baena,  is  incontinently 
classed  (p.  x.)  among  the  conversos  6  judios ,  as  though  the 
matter  were  established  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  This, 
however,  is  far  from  being  the  case.  That  Baena  was  a  Jew  is 
certainly  possible,  but  an  off-hand  positive  assertion  in  that 
sense  is  altogether  unjustifiable,  for  the  theory  of  his  Hebrew 
origin  is  apparently  based  on  nothing  better  than  a  misreading 
of  a  word  in  the  prologue  to  Baena’s  cancionero.  Sr.  Cotarelo 
y  Mori  is  an  accomplished  palaeographer  and,  had  he  turned  to 
the  facsimile  page  inserted  in  Pidal’s  edition  of  1851,  he  must 
have  seen  at  a  glance  that  indino  had  been  mistaken  for  judino. 
The  error  was  corrected  some  forty  years  ago  by  the  Orientalist 
Muller  ;  but  its  vitality  is  incredibly  great,  and  the  mistake  bids 
fair  to  be  repeated  till  the  end  of  time.  Again,  in  No.  lxxxvi. 
Montoro  writes 

No  sabeis  como  gane 
carta  de  cristiano  lindo  ? 

Sr.  Cotarelo  y  Mori  interprets  Undo  by  converso  :  not  un¬ 
naturally,  since  it  is  certain  that  Montoro  was,  in  fact,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  convert.  Yet  we  venture  to  think  that  the  editor’s  inter¬ 
pretation  must  be  rejected.  Manifestly  Montoro  used  the  ex¬ 
pression  as  it  is  used  in  the  “  Cronica  de  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna,” 
as  an  equivalent  to  cristiano  viejo ,  implying  that  his  personal 
orthodoxy  was  altogether  unimpeachable.  These  are,  perhaps, 
small  matters  ;  but  in  a  writer  of  Sr.  Cotarelo  y  Mori’s  reputation 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  the  most  exemplary  accuracy.  As  it  is 
( Continued  on  page  410.) 
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THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  .£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NORWICH  UflgOIS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  Office  NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W.  ; 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
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we  can  but  regret  that  he  has  hurried  over  a  piece  of  work  which 
demanded  infinite  patience.  However  it  would  be  ungracious 
to  deny  that  he  throws  considerable  light  on  an  obscure  period 
of  literary  history,  and  that  his  historical  notes  help  to  elucidate 
many  passages  of  a  most  difficult  text.  This  alone  is  so  much 
to  the  good. 

Los  Senores  de  Hermida.  Novela,  crftica  y  cuentos  por  Juan 
Ochoa  con  un  prologo  por  D.  Leopoldo  Alas  y  un  artlculo 
biogrdfico  por  D.  Rafael  Altamira.  llustraciones  de 
Arturo  Carretero.  Barcelona  :  Juan  Gil.  1900. 

2  pesetas  50c. 

The  premature  death  of  Juan  Ochoa  has  been  deeply  regretted 
by  all  those  readers  of  Spanish  fiction  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  regard  him  and  his  Valencian  rival,  Sr.  Blasco  Ibanez,  as 
the  natural  successors  of  Valera  and  Pereda,  and  his  loss  has 
been  felt  all  the  more  severely  since  Sr.  Blasco  Ibfinez  has 
chosen  to  devote  himself  to  the  republican  propaganda. 
Ochoa’s  previous  stories — “Un  Alma  de  Dios”  and  “  Su 
Amado  Disci'pulo  ” — had  revealed  a  delightful  talent,  an  elegant 
simplicity  and  a  faithfulness  of  observation  which  had  been 
instantly  recognised  and  welcomed  by  a  public  jaded  with 
clumsy  imitations  of  French  models.  For  Ochoa  was,  above 
all  things,  national  :  in  his  hastiest  improvisation  he  remained 
an  incorrigible  Spaniard.  Just  as  Pereda  knows  the  towns  and 
fishing-hamlets  of  Cantabria — “  la  Montana”— so  Ochoa  knew 
Oviedo,  Aviles,  and  the  whole  Asturian  countryside,  and  both 
authors  have  so  used  their  local  knowledge  that  it  has  been 
charged  against  them  that  their  characters  are  purely  provincial 
and  therefore  of  limited  interest.  This  surely  implies  a  strange 
intellectual  confusion.  Like  Calisto  or  Sancho  Panza,  Cancienes, 
Felipete  and  the  shoemaker  Espinaca  are  local  in  unimportant 
particulars,  but  in  all  essentials  they  are  as  universal  as 
Falstaff  or  as  Parson  Adams.  And  they  are  no  less  real. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Ochoa’s  genius — for  it  was  nothing 
less — that  he  should  succeed  best  in  depicting  person¬ 
ages  who  are  wholly  free  from  any  suggestion  of  eccen¬ 
tricity,  a  point  in  which  he  contrasts  curiously  with  Perez 
Galdds  whose  most  living  types  are  psychological  exceptions 
like  Angel  Guerra  or  Leon  Roch.  This  artistic  power  of  inter¬ 
esting  us  in  simple  commonplace — almost  banal — persons  and 
events  is  admirably  manifested  in  “  Los  Senores  de  Hermida.” 
Jose,  Ana,  Dona  Socorro  and  Numa  are  precisely  such  figures 
as  might  be  met  with  in  any  town  between  La  Coruna  and 
Alicante,  nor  are  their  experiences  in  any  way  singular  ;  yet  by 
an  infinitude  of  dexterous  touches  Ochoa  develops  the  person¬ 
ality  of  each  member  of  the  quartette  and  leads  up  to  a  pathetic, 
inevitable  conclusion.  It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  “  Los 
Senores  de  Hermida”  is  a  masterpiece  :  it  is  at  least  a  masterly 
example  of  the  short  story.  “  Libertad,”  “  La  Ultima  Mosca  ” 
and  the  “Historia  de  un  Cojo”  are  little  more  than  brilliant 
sketches,  wanting  in  form  and  finish,  thrown  off  for  a  special 
occasion.  The  verses  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  interesting 
as  metrical  exercises  and  as  revelations  of  a  highly  impression¬ 
able  temperament.  Of  more  substantial  value  are  the  letters  to 
Campoamor  and  Pereda,  in  both  of  which  Ochoa’s  irony  is 
accompanied  by  a  critical  insight  hitherto  unsuspected  in  him. 
He  might  clearly  have  accomplished  an  admirable,  necessary 
mission  in  the  field  of  criticism  ;  but  he  knew  himself  minutely, 
and  readers  of  his  latest — his  last — book  will  agree  in  thinking 
that  he  chose  the  better  part. 

E studios  dc  Historia  y  de  Ctitica  Lileraria.  Por  Leopoldo 
Augusto  de  Cueto,  Marques  de  Valmar.  (Vol.  116, 
Coleccion  de  Escritores  Castellanos).  Madrid  :  Sucesores 
de  Rivadeneyra.  1900.  4  pesetas. 

The  notable  historical  sketch  of  the  literature  and  more 
especially  the  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century  written 
by  the  Marques  de  Valmar,  and  his  elaborate  edition  of 
Alfonso’s  “  Cantigas  ”  have  given  him  so  prominent  a 
place  among  contemporary  Spanish  critics  that  only  Sr. 
Menendez  y  Pelayo  can  be  ranked  above  him.  It  is  therefore 
not  a  little  astonishing  that  we  should  have  had  to  wait  so  long 
for  the  publication  of  his  essays  in  a  permanent  form.  The 
present  collection  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  who  have 
associated  the  writer  with  philological  studies  upon  the  primi¬ 
tive  forms  of  Peninsular  lyrical  ver=e,  and  who  are  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  his  “Dona  Marfa  CoroneF’was  played  at  the 
Teatro  Principe  longer  ago  than  most  of  us  can,  or  any  of  us 
care  to,  remember.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  use  has  been 
made  of  the  material  available  in  the  columns  of  “  El  Orbe  ” 
and  “  El  Photo,”  two  magazines  of  great  importance  for  the 
history  of  the  Romantic  movement  into  which  the  Marques  de 
Valmar  was  drawn  through  the  influence  of  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Duque  de  Rivas,  famous  as  the  author  of  “  Don  Alvaro,”  a 
literary  landmark  comparable  to  “  Hernani.”  But,  incomplete 
as  it  is,  the  volume  is  welcome.  It  shows  a  remarkable  know¬ 
ledge,  not  only  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  but  of  the  minutiae  of 
dramatic  history  in  Greece,  France  and  England.  Each  paper 
is  distinguished  by  a  precision  and  volume  of  information  not 
easily  matched  elsewhere,  and  even  specialists  will  meet  with 
much  that  is  new  to  them  in  “  La  Leyenda  de  Virginia  en  el 
Teatro”  and  “  Los  Hijos  Vengadores  de  la  Literatura  Drama- 
tica.”  The  no  less  learned  and  acute  examination  of  Baena’s 
song-book  certainly  deserved  to  be  rescued  from  the  iniquity  of 


oblivion,  but  unluckily  it  has  not  been  revised  in  the  light  of 
more  recent  investigations.  Oddly  enough,  the  author  also  refers 
(p.  167)  to  the  “Jew  Baena,”  thus  falling  into  the  same  mistake 
that  we  have  already  noted  in  Sr.  Cotarelo  y  Mori’s  preface  to 
Montoro  ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  other  blemishes  which  we 
could  wish  away.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  we  scarcely  know  any 
volume  which  gives  a  more  favourable  impression  of  Spanish 
scholarship  and  literary  amenity. 

Viday  F.scritos  dc  J nan  Clemente  Zcnea.  Por  Enrique  Pineyro. 

Paris  :  Gamier.  1901.  3b  50c. 

This  book  is  something  more  than  the  biography  of  a  minor 
poet  :  it  is  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  literature  in  the 
South  American  continent.  With  Luaces  and  Mendive,  Zenea 
makes  up  the  poetic  trio  which  succeeds  Heredia  and  Gertrudis 
Gomez  de  Avellaneda.  Some  part  of  the  attention  which 
Zenea  has  excited  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  tragic  circumstances 
of  his  death.  After  years  of  conspiracy  and  exile,  he  returned 
to  Cuba,  was  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  shot  at 
Cabana  in  1871.  According  to  the  story  of  Zenea’s  friends, 
the  tragedy  is  deepened  by  the  fact  that  Zenea  was  the  bearer 
of  a  safe-conduct  at  the  time  of  his  capture  and  if,  as  seems 
likely,  this  version  be  correct,  his  execution  was  a  peculiarly 
indefensible  crime.  So  excellent  is  the  literary  section  of  the 
volume  that  we  shall  look  forward  with  special  interest  to  Sr. 
Pineyro’s  promised  History  of  Romanticism  in  Spnin  ;  but  we 
should  be  even  more  grateful  for  a  sketch  of  South  American 
literature  generally. 


Fop  This  Week’s  Books  Bee  page  312. 


JgEDOC. — VIN  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine, 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence' in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 

3  Bozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance,  of  6d.  per  doi. 


JAMES  SMITH  COMPANY* 

WINE.  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


Per  Dozen.. 
Bots.  J-Bots, 

14/6  8/3 


17/6  9/9 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE 


RED, 


WHITE 


&  BLUE 

COFFEE. 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 

Coffee. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 

nutritious. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL.  A  A  A 

COMFORTING. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London.   


Price  is.,  post  free. 

TNDIGESTION:  Its  Causes  and  Cure.  By  John 

A  H.  Clarke,  M.D.  London  :  James  Epps  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  170  Piccadilly,  and 
48  Threadneedle  Street. 


Third  Edition.  30th  Thousand.  Price  6d. 

TliREnCU  HflTU©  ■  Their  Relation  to  Health  and  the 
BUnB\lQHl  EES)  ■  Senses,  and  th«  ir  Bearing  on 

Strength  and  Beauty.— Mr.  Lennox  Peirson,  36  Richmond  Road,  WesL- 
bourne  Greve,  W. 
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WHEN  BUYING 
”  A  BICYCLE. 


look  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry; 

160  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches:  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


Trade  Mark. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 

FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
T  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


THE  ROVER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 


LONDON 


19  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  at  3. 

GRAND  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra  (Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood).  Vocalist, 
Mr.  Philip  Brozel.  Vorspiel,  “  Lohengrin  ”  (Wagner).  Symphony  in  B  minor 
(Path£tique)  (Tchaikowsky).  Good  Friday  Music,  “  Parsifal”  (Wagner).  Overture, 
“  Oberon  ”  (Weber).  7s.  6d..  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

GOOD  FRIDAY  EVENING  at  7.30. 

GRAND  SACRED  CONCERT. 

Miss  Florence  Schmidt,  Madame  Kirkby  Lunn,  Miss  Jessie  Goldsack,  Mr. 
Gregory  Hast,  Mr.  William  Ludwig,  Mr.  Denham  Price,  Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Squire,  Miss  Miriam  Timothy,  the  Misses  Cerasoli,  Mr.  W.  S.  Hoyte,  Mr. 
Percy  Pitt,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  West.  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS: 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 


“  Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  artistic  souvenir  ever  offered  to  the 

public." 


THE  SOUVENIR  OF 


“TWELFTH  NIGHT,” 

As  presented  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  at  Her  Majesty’s 

Theatre. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(  Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  £1,200,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  bankine  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Grange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
~! 'above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

Managers  ■!  GREEN  &  GO.  |  Head  Offices: 

(ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 
For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
_ _ ^  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Great  bargains  in  everything  useful  in  or  about 

a  house  (from  an- Autograph  to  an  Orchid,  from  a  Toy  to  a  Typewriter,  a 
Mail  Cart  to  a  Motor  Car,  &c.)  are  to  be  obtained  through  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  Newspaper,  Easily,  Cheaply,  and  Quickly.  ‘‘  Like  all  grand  concep- 
uons,  the  process  is  remarkable  for.  its  simplicity."  If  you  want  to  sell  anything  for 
which  you  have  no  present  use,  you  can  do  so  most  readily  and  advantageously 
through  the  medium  ofthe  same  paper.  In  addition  the  vast  amount  of  interesting 
and  practical  information  contained  in  its  pages  makes  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  an  unequalled  journal  for  the  Amateur  and  Collector.  Get  a  copy  and 
judge  for  yourself.  34th  year  of  publication.  Price  2d.,  at  all  Newsagents’  and 
Kanway  Bookstalls,  or  specimen  copy  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps  from  the  Office, 
170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


This  Unique  Souvenir  contains  : — • 

Twelve  reproductions  in  colour  of  oil  paintings  by  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Buchel. 

Introductory  Note  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree. 

An  account  of  the  literary  and  stage  history  of  “Twelfth  Night.” 
Full  vocal  and  pianoforte  scores  of  Mr.  Andrew  Levey’s  songs: 

“  Oh  Mistress  Mine,” 

“  When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy,” 
as  sung  by  Mr.  Courtice  Pounds. 

The  whole  of  the  Paintings  have  been  reproduced  by  the  CARL  HE.NTSCHEL 
COLORTYPE  process. 

Copies  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  receipt  of  P.O.  for  2s.  6d.  by  the  Publishers, 

CARL  HENTSCHEL,  Ltd., 

182,  183  &  184  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  Souvenir  is  on  sale  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 


COLLECTION  OF  THE  LATE  MR.  J.  R.  HUBBARD.  SOLD  BY 
ORDER  OF  THE  EXECUTORS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  the  1st  of  April,  1901,  and  Two  following  Days,  at 
1  o’clock  precisely, 

Engravings,  Drawings,  and  a  few  Oil  Paintings,  comprising  the  Collection  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  R.  HUBBARD  (sold  by  order  of  the  Executors),  including  mezzo¬ 
tint  and  other  portraits,  a  series  of  portraits  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  engravings 
of  the  English  and  French  Schools,  drawings  in  water-colours,  large  modern 
engravings  and  modern  etchings  and  sporting  prints. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  lor  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTH fc Ran  &  CO, 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  TO  ALISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAM 

NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  .22nd,  and  23 
ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £ 
and  £20  per  annum  will  be  awarded;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £35  1 
thre,f  years  for  S?ns  of  01d  Cheltonians  only;  also  F01 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examination 
EXHIBITIONS  of  £20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  SpECD 
LaHIdI  1  ION  of  £60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  w 
ia!eTos!  ^eir  jV.^S  in  S°uth  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under 
and  Jumor  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  Collef 
Cheltenham.  4 


CT.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL. —An  EXAMINATION  will 

^i,  .beheld  at  St.  Paul  s  School,  West  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  and 
following  days,  for  filling  up  about  eight  vacancies  on  the  Foundation.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 


G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  ana  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PuBLI  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application 

EXjLIS  &  ELYEY, 

DEALERS  IN  OLD  and. RARE  BOOKS,  MANUSCRIPTS  and  PRINTS. 

SPRING  CATALOGUE  (No.  96)  Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  VALUATIONS  MADE. 

29  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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Important  New  Work  on  China. 

A  YEAR  IN  CHINA,  1899-1900. 

By  CLIVE  BIGHAM,  C.M.G. 

Late  Attache  to  H.M.  Legation  at  Peking.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready  on  Tuesday. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  IN  CRETE 

NOW  READY.  4to.  ios.  6d. 

THE  ANNUAL  OF  THE  BRITISH  SCHOOL  AT  ATHENS. 

***  The  contents  include  the  Preliminary  Reports  (i)  by  Mr.  ARTHUR 
EVANS  on  “The  Palace  at  Knossos;”  (2)  by  Mr.  D.  G.  HOGARTH  on  “The 
Dictaean  Cave.”  Both  are  the  fullest  statements  yet  published  and  are  abundantly 
illustrated. 


SLLUSTRATED  PRESENTATION  EDITIONS  NOW  READY. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER 
GERMAN  GARDEN. 

Extra  crown  Svo.  Illustrated  Edition.  White  buckram,  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d.  net.  Ordinary  Edition,  6s. 

THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER. 

By  the  Author  of  “  ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN 
GARDEN." 

Extra  crown  8vo.  Illustrated  Edition.  White  buckram,  gilt 
edges,  8s.  6d'.  net.  Ordinary  Edition,  6s. 


27,000 

Copies 

Sold. 


58,000 

Copies 

Sold. 


NOW  READY.  Price  is. 

THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

February,  1901.  With  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Members.  Reprinted  from 
the  Times.” 


M W  VOLUME  BY  CANON  ROBINSON. 

UNITY  IN  CHRIST,  and  other  Sermons.  By 

J.  Armitage  Robinson,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROOK  OF 

COMMON  PRAYER,  with  a  Rationale  of  its  Offices.  On  the  Basis  of  the 
Former  Work  by  Francis  Procter,  M.A.  Revised  and  Rewritten  by 
Walter  Howard  Frere,  M. A.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONDUCT.  A  Study 

in  the  Phenomenology  of  Ethics.  By  Alfred  Edward  Taylor,  Assistant 
Lecturer  in  Greek  and  Philosophy  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester.  8vo. 
12s.  net.  [ Ready  on  Tuesday. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  APRIL  : 


IN  THE  ADVANCE.  By  Ernest 
Dawson  (Lumsden’s  Horse). 
LITERATURE  AND  DEMO¬ 
CRACY 

THE  SECRET  OF  IRELAND.  By 
Stephen  Gwynn. 

STUDIES  IN  SHAKESPEARE’S 
HISTORY.  ByJ.  L.  Etty.  IV.— 
Henry  the  Eighth. 

SCARNING  HOUSE. 


THE  CENSUS-SCHEDULE.  By 
George  Bizet. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  CURRENT. 

By  Charles  Edwardes. 
BOOK-HUNTING. 

THE  SINNER  AND  THE  PROB¬ 
LEM.  By  Eric  Parker.  (Con¬ 
clusion.) 

THE  MAN  IN  THE  RANKS.  By 
One  who  has  Served. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 


The  APRIL  NUMBER  contains: 

PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

DOWN  THE  RHINE.  III. — Koblenz  to  Rotterdam.  By  Augustine 
Birrell,  K.C.  Pictures  by  Andr6  Castaigne. 

THE  CRACK  IN  THE  HEADBOARD.  By  Edwin  Asa  Dix,  Author  of 
“  Deacon  Bradbury.” 

OLD  MANOR  HOUSE  GARDENS.  By  Rose  Standish  Nichols. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  Genera  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  contains  : 

THE  LITTLE  PRINCESS  VICTORIA  AND  HER  DOLLS.  By  Elisa¬ 
beth  Finley. 

A  MODERN  MAGICIAN  (Robert  Houdin).  By  Tudor  Jenks. 

TWO  BOYS  AND  A  MOUNTAIN  LION.  Story.  By  Williston  Hough. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London, 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

The  Journal  of  Mrs.  Fenton  :  a  Narrative  of  her  Life  in  India,  the 
Isle  of  France  [Mauritius],  and  Tasmania  during  the  Years 
1826-1830  (With  a  Preface  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  Bart.). 
Arnold.  8r.  6 d.  net. 

Lord  Rosebery  :  Imperialist  (J.  A.  Hammerton).  Partridge,  ir.  6 d. 
net. 

Some  Records  of  the  Later  Life  of  Harriet,  Countess  Granville  (Susan 
H.  Oldfield).  Longmans.  16s.  net. 

Classics. 

Plerodotus,  Book  IV.  Chaps.  1- 144  (Edited  by  W.  J.  Woodhouse). 
Clive.  4y.  6 d. 

Fiction. 

Children  of  Hermes  (Hume  Nisbet).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  2s-  6 d. 
The  Cardinal’s  Rose  (Van  Tassel  Sutphen).  Harpers.  6s. 

A  Soldier  of  the  King  (Dora  M.  Jones).  Cassell.  6s. 

Lest  We  Forget  (Joseph  Hocking).  Ward,  Lock.  3 s.  6d. 

A  Daughter  of  Patricians  (F.  Clifford  Smith).  Unwin.  6s. 

Peasant  Lassies  :  Tales  of  Norway  (Jutta  Bell-Ranske).  Freemantle. 
The  Career  of  a  Beauty  (John  Strange  Winter).  White. 

Taken  by  Assault  (Morley  Roberts).  Sands.  6s. 

Babs  the  Impossible  (Sarah  Grand).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

The  Great  Magician  (T.  R.  Threlfall).  Ward,  Lock.  t,s.  6 d. 

Pro  Patna  (Max  Pemberton).  Ward,  Lock.  6s. 

Idylls  of  the  Fells  (J.  T.  Kingsley-Tarpey).  R.  Brimley  Johnson. 
y.  6  d. 

Queen’s  Mate  (Morice  Gerard).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Mountains  of  Necessity  (Hester  White).  Blackwood.  6s. 

The  Heritage  (Edwin  Pugh  and  Godfrey  Burchett).  Sands.  6s. 

PI  I  STORY. 

Beowulf  and  the  Fight  at  Finnsburg  (John  R.  Clark  Hall).  Sonnen- 
schein.  55-.  net. 

“  Heroes  of  the  Nations:”  Saint  Louis  [Louis  IX.  of  France],  the 
Most  Christian  King  (Frederick  Perry).  Putnams.  5j. 

The  Matriculation  History  of  England  (C.  S.  Fearenside.  Second 
Edition).  Clive.  2s- 

The  Life  of  a  Regiment :  The  History  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
from  its  Formation  in  1794  to  1816  (Lieut. -Col.  C.  Greenhill 
Gardyne).  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  28s.  net. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  before  the  Union  of  the  Crowns  (Robert  S. 
Rait).  Blackie.  5r.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Romance  of  the  Heavens  (A.  W.  Bickerton).  Sonnenschein.  51-. 
The  Psychology  of  Jingoism  (J.  A.  Hobson).  Richards.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Total  Solar  Eclipse  of  May,  1900  (Edited  by  E.  Walter  Maunder). 
“Knowledge”  Office.  Js.  6 d. 

The  Meaning  of  Good  :  a  Dialogue  (G.  Lowes  Dickinson).  Glasgow  : 
Maclehose.  3.1.  6 d.  net. 

British  Power  and  Thought  :  an  Historical  Inquiry  (The  Hon.  Albert 
S.  G.  Canning).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

A  Study  of  Social  Morality  (W.  A.  Watt).  Edinburgh  :  Clark.  6s. 
The  Psychology  of  Reasoning,  based  on  Experimental  Researches  in 
Plypnotism  (Alfred  Binet).  Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.  is.  6 d. 

An  Enquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of  Morals  (David  Hume). 

Chicago  :  Open  Court  Publishing  Company,  is.  6d. 

The  Elements  of  Darwinism  (A.  J.  Ogilvy).  Jarrold.  2 s.  6 d. 

Theology. 

Unity  in  Christ  and  other  Sermons  (J.  Armitage  Robinson).  Mac¬ 
millan.  6s. 

The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  (The  Rev.  Leighton  Pullan). 
Rivingtons.  45.  6d.  net. 

Family  Prayers  for  Four  Weeks  (O.  H.  C.).  Nisbet.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Evangelical  School  in  the  Church  of  England  (PI.  C.  G.  Moule). 
Nisbet.  2s. 

A  Manual  for  Confirmation  (T.  Field).  Rivingtons.  is. 

Travel. 

The  Land  of  the  Moors :  a  Comprehensive  Description  (Budgett 
Meakin).  Sonnenschein.  15.L 

Verse. 

Nell  :  a  Tale  of  the  Thames  (Heather  Bigg).  Kegan  Paul.  y.  net. 
The  Passing  of  Victoria  :  the  Poets’  Tribute  (Edited  by  J.  A. 

Hammerton).  Horace  Marshall.  3r.  6 d. 

The  Margin  of  Rest  (Amos  Valiant).  Elliot  Stock. 

Miscellaneous. 

Athens,  The  Annual  of  the  British  School  at  (No.  VI.,  Session' 
1899-1900).  Macmillan,  ior.  6 d. 

Au  Pays  du  Caoutchouc  (Par  Eugene  Ackermann.  Avec  trois  vues 
Phototypiques).  Rixheim  :  Imprimerie  F.  Sutter  et  Cie. 
Catalogue  Art.  Spottiswoode.  2 s.  6 d. 

Chaplains  at  the  Front  (by  One  of  Them).  Partridge.  2 s.  6d. 
Chaucer  :  The  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Knightes  Tale,. 
The  Nonnes  Prestes  Tale  (Edited  by  Mark  H.  Liddell).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  3^.  6 d. 

Cities  and  Citizens,  or  Britain’s  Next  Campaign  (The  Author  of  “  A 
Colony  of  Mercy  ”).  Horace  Marshall.  6s. 

Common  Sense  Army,  A  (By  the  Author  of  “An  Absent-Minded 
War  ”).  John  Milne.  2 s.  6 d. 

Complete  Works  of  John  Keats  (Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  H.  Buxton. 

Forman).  Glasgow  :  Gowans  and  Gray.  ir.  6 d. 

Concerning  Marriage  (Rev.  E.  J.  Hardy).  Ward,  Lock.  ir. 

Cottage  Homes  of  England,  The  (W.  Walter  Crotch.  Secondi 
Edition).  King.  2 s.  net. 

(< Continued  on  page  4x4.) 
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TWENTIETH  CENTUSY  INVENTIONS. 

A  Forecast. 

By  GEORGE  SUTHERLAND,  M.  A. 

Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

Contents: — Inventive  Progress  —  Natural  Power  —  Storage  of 
Power — Artificial  Power  —  Road  and  Rail  —  Ships — Agriculture  — 
Mining — Domestic — Electric  Messages,  &c. — -Warfare — Music— Art 
and  News — Invention  and  Collectivism. 

***  The  great  majority  of  the  forecasts  in  this  book  are  based  on 
actual  records  of  the  trials  of  inventions  which,  in  the  author's  opinion , 
distinctly  have  a  future  lying  before  them  in  the  years  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

PROFESSOR  IVIAX  MULLER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

With  6  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

SV1Y  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A  Fragment. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  MAX  MULLER,  K.M. 

Contents  : — Introductory — Childhood  at  Dessau — School-days  at 
Leipzig — University — Paris — Arrival  in  England — Early  Days  at 
Oxford — Early  Friends  at  Oxford — A  Confession. 


With  17  Portraits.  8vo.  16s.  net. 

SOME  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATER  LIFE  OF 

HARRIET, 

COUNTESS  GRANVILLE. 

By  her  Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  OLDFIELD. 


A  SUBALTERN’S  LETTERS  TO  HIS 

WIFE  (THE  BOER  WAR).  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

Contents  : — Children  of  the  Veldt — Arcades  Ambo  —  How  Riming- 
ton  took  Brandfort — Dumb  Colleagues — Army  Reorganisation — The 
Eternal  Kaffir — The  Boer’s  Life— Ours  and  Others — A  Buck  Blunt- — 
Farming — The  Family  Party — The  Towns— Boot  and  Saddle. 

THE  AGE  OF  DECISION:  being  Five 

Sermons  to  Young  Men  preached  at  Cambridge  in  St.  Giles’s 
Church.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  and  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Charterhouse  on  Founder’s  Day,  1900.  By  the  Rev.  P.  N. 
Waggett,  M.  A.,  of  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
Cowley  St.  John,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CHRIST  AND  HUMAN  LIFE:  Lectures 

delivered  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  January  1901,  together  with 
a  Sermon  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  By  the  Rev.  Darwell 
Stone,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Dorchester  Missionary  College; 
Author  of  “Outlines  of  Christian  Dogma,”  &c.  Fcap.  8vo. 
2s.  6d.  net. 

Contents  : — Christ  and  Judaism — Christ  and  Heathenism — Christ 
and  Modem  Thought — Christ  and  Modern  Life. 

KING  ARTHUR  IN  CORNWALL.  By  W. 

Howship  Dickinson,  M.D.,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College,  Cambridge.  With  5  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
4s.  6d. 

“Dr.  Dickinson  seeks  to  accumulate  all  that  can  be  said  definitely 
about  Arthur,  ‘  putting  aside  everything  that  is  obviously  or  probably 
fabulous.’  To  have  done  this  is  to  have  done  a  useful  work,  and  one 
for  which  the  general  reader,  who  has  no  time  for  personal  research, 
will  be  sincerely  grateful.” — Globe. 

“  It  is  a  very  interesting  essay  on  a  fascinating  subject. — Observer. 

‘  ‘  An  ably  written  volume  dealing  with  a  singularly  interesting 
subject.  Whitehall  Review. 

“Will  have  a  distinct  interest  for  every  student  of  Arthurian 
lore.” — Outlook. 


DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  SERIES. 

THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  M.  TULLIUS 

CICERO.  Edited  by  Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  Litt.D., 
Fellow  and  Public  Orator,  Trinity  College,  Dublin  ;  and  Louis 
Claude  Purser,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  and  Professor  of  Latin,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  Vol.  VII.  Index.  Svo.  75.  6d. 


BALLAST.  A  Novel.  By  Myra  Swan. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

"  f  “  Ballast  ”  is  but  a  synonym  for  trouble — the  trouble  caused  by 
the  master  passions  of  love  and  drink.  It  is  the  story  of  two  step-sisters, 
the  elder  cursed  with  the  hereditary  millstone  of  drunkenness,  which 
eventually  ends  in  death,  whilst  the  younger  devotes  her  life  to  the  fruit¬ 
less  task  of  trying  to  save  her  sister. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


FROM  MR.  MURRAY’S  LATEST  LIST. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEVVBOLT. 

No.  7.  APRIL,  1901.  2s.  6d„  net. 

CONTENTS. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES: 

A  GREAT  DEBATE. 

ON  THE  LINE. 

MAJOR-CENERAL  SIR  EDMUND  DU  CANE,  K.C.B  -THE  CIVIL 
SERVICE  AND  REFORM. 

CAPTAIN  F.  E.  YOUNCHUSBAND,  ROBERT  hart  ON 

CHINA. 

THE  EARL  NELSON— the  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PATRIOTIC 
FUNDS. 

HENRY  W.  WOLFF -GERMAN  ANGLOPHOBIA. 

E.  SIDNEY  MARYLAND  — TT/ii  NATIVE  PROBLEM  IN  OUR  NEW 
COLONIES. 

HAVELOCK  ELLIS— DISTRIBUTION  OF  BRITISH  ABILITY.. 
MISS  C.  L.  BELL -THE  RUINS  OF  THE  HA  UR  AN  (Illustrated). 

T.  STURGE  MOORE— DEFENCE  OF  REYNOLDS. 

HORACE  HUTCHINSON— EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ENGLISH¬ 
MAN. 

R.  DE  MAUIBE  LA  CLAViERE -REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  ART  OF 
LIFE. 

THE  HON.  MRS.  WEDGWOOD  -SPRING. 

ANTHONY  HOPE  -TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT.  XVI. -XVI I. 

***  Now  Ready — Cases  for  Binding,  is.  net.  Cloth  Reading 
Cases,  2s. 


THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE 

RIGHT  HON.  HUGH  CULLING  EARDLEY  CHILDERS.  By  his 
Son,  Lieut. -Col.  Spencer  Childers,  R.E.,  C.  B.  With  numerous  Portraits 
and  Illustrations.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  28s.  [Just published, 

“  Hugh  Childers  was  amongst  the  best-known  and  most  capable  members  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  successive  Administrations.  He  occupied  many  distinguished  positions, 
as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Secretary’'  of  State  for  War,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  Home  Secretary  ;  he  showed  himself  perhaps  equally  competent  in 

them  all . One  sees  here  the  connected  picture  of  a  life  begun  with  the  advantages 

of  good  parentage  and  adequate  means,  made  the  most  of  at  all  times  by  plodding 
industry  and  excellent  introductions,  advancing  steadily  from  a  few  years  of 

Colonial  experience  to  difficult  administrative  tasks  all  admirably  performed . 

Lieut.-Colonel  Spencer  Childers  has  written  his  father’s  biography  with  much 
ability  and  good  taste.-’ — Daily  Chronicle. 


SHIFTING  SCENES:  Recollections  of  Many 

Men  in  Many  Lands.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Malet,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.,  sometime  H.B.M.  Ambassador  to  Germany.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 
net.  [  Just  published. 

“  A  clever,  genial,  and  amusing  book.’- — Standard. 

“  The  book  throughout  is  a  masterpiece  of  genial  autobiography.” — Literature . 


the  journal  of  the  c.i.v.  m  sooth 

AFRICA.  Dedicated  by  permission  to  Field-Marshal  Earl  Roberts,  V.C., 
K.G.  By  Major-General  Henry  Mackinnon,  Grenadier  Guards,  Colonel 
Commanding  the  Corps.  With  Illustrations,  Plans,  and  Roll  of  the  Regiment. 
Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  [Just published . 


THE  BIROS  OF  SIBERIA.  By  the  late  • 

Henry  Seebohm.  With  the  Author's  latest  corrections.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.  Large  Svo.  12s.  net.  [Just published. 

Mr.  Henry  Seebohnvs  two  volumes  “  Siberia  in  Europe  ”  and  “  Siberia  in  Asia,” 
have  been  out  of  print  for  several  years.  It  was  the  author’s  intention  to  amal¬ 
gamate  the  two  into  one,  omitting  the  more  ephemeral  portions  and  so  forming  one 
book,  giving  the  result  of  his  ornithological  travels  and  researches  in  the  North. 

He  had  made  considerable  progress  with  the  work  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the 
revision  has  now  been  completed. 


THE  FRESCOES  IN  TIE  SIKTINE  CHAPEL 

IN  ROME.  By  (Miss)  Evelyn  March  Phillipps.  With  24  Illustrations 
and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net.  [Just published. 


The  Complete  Authoritative  Edition  of 
GEORGE  BORROWS  WORKS. 

Large  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

NEW  VOLUME  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

WILD  WALES.  With  a  Photogravure  and 

12  Illustrations  by  A.  S.  Hartrick. 

MR.  MURRAY'S  MUSICAL  SERIES. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net  each. 

NEW  VOLUME  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  OPERA*  PAST  AND  PRESIIT:  an 

Historical  Sketch.  By  William  Foster  Apthorp,  Author  of  “Musicians 
and  Music  Lovers,”  & c.  With  Portraits. 


A  New  Work  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  GORE,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Canon  of  Westminster. 

THE  BODY  OF  CHRIST :  an  Enquiry  into 

the  Institution  and  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

[Just  published. 


TO  TIN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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J.  M.  DENT JfcJ^O^JSIEW  BOOKS, 

TUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  WORKING  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  LEONARD  H.  COURTNEY. 

Large  demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  7s.  6d.  net. 

“  Mr.  Courtney  has  had  rare  opportunities  of  observing  the  inner 

working  of  our  public  institutions  . There  is  plenty  of  masculine 

commonsense  in  the  essay  and  abundance  of  knowledge  well  applied. 

. A  very  useful  summary  of  constitutional  practice.” 

Morning  Post. 

AUSTRALASIA  :  the  Commonwealth  and 

New  Zealand.  By  Arthur  W.  Jose.  With  Illustrations  and  Maps,  is.  net. 

“  There  are  many  interesting:  things  to  read  here  .... The  reader  who  wants  to 
hear  about  them  will  here  find  information,  admirably  given.” — Spectator. 

***  Particulars  of  Prof.  RAMSAY'S  MODERN  CHEMISTRY  and  other 
NEW  VOLUMES  in  the  Temple  Cyclopedic  Primers  on  Application. 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  VISITORS  TO  ITALY. 

Dent’s  Mediaeval  Town  Series.  Pocket  si/e,  cloth  gilt  and  limp  leather. 

ROME.  By  Norwood  Young.  With  50 

Sketches  by  Nelly  Erichsen.  Reproductions  and  Maps.  Cloth,  4s.  6d.  ; 
leather,  5s.  6d.  net. 

All  that  distinguishes  travel  from  sightseeing.” — Monthly  Review. 

FLORENCE.  By  Edmund  G.  Gardner.  Sketches  by  Nelly 
Erichsen.  4s.  6d.  and  5s.  6d.  net.  —  ASSISI-  By  Lina  Duff- 
Gordon.  Sketches  by  Helen  James  and  N.  Erichsen.  3s.  6d. 
and  4s.  6d.  net.— PERUGIA.  By  Margaret  Symonds  and 
L.  Duff-Gordon.  Sketches  by  Helen  James.  3s.  6d.  and 
4s.  6d.  net. 

HANDEL  By  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams,  Author 

of  “  Bach.”  Master  Musicians  Series.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and 
o'her  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  An  excellent  piece  of  work  based  on  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  the 
material  well  handled,  the  style  clear.” — Globe. 

OSWALD  VON  WOLKENSTEIN.  A  Me- 

moir  of  the  Last  Minnesinger  of  Tirol.  By  Signora  Linda  Villari.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Large  crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  4s.  6d.  net. 

“  The  story  of  Oswald  is  as  full  of  romance  as  any  romantic  novel  of  to-day,  and 
the  authoress  tells  it  in  a  very  attractive  way.” — Litei etturc. 

BOOKS  FOR  HOLIDAY  READING. 

The  poche  table  form  of  the  TEMPLE  CLASSICS  renders  them  particularly 
suitable  for  H oliday  Reading,  and  the  selection  of  authors  now  represented  is  wide 
enough  to  suit  the  taste  of  every  reader.  Each  with  Editorial  Appendix ,  Photo • 
gravure  Frontispiece ,  and  Bookmark ,  limp  lambskin ,  2s.  ;  cloth ,  is.  6d.  net.  OF 
ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Illustrated  CATALOGUE  and  Special  LISTS  on  application. 

J.  M.  DENT  &  CO.,  Bedford  Street,  London. _ 


EYRE  a  SPOTTiSWOODE. 


BAILEY’S  INDEX  TO  “THE  TIMES.”  Monthly 

Parts.  3s.  each  ;  Subscription  for  the  Year,  30s.  Annual  Volume,  15s.  ;  Sub¬ 
scription  to  Monthly  Parts  and  Annual  Volume,  42s. 

“  It  is  a  feat  in  indexing.” — Star. 

“We  cordially  wish  it  success.” — Echo. 

“  Arranged  on  an  easy  plan.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


A  MEMORANDUM  ON  CO-OPERATIVE  RAIL- 

ROADS.  Explaining  how  Rural  Districts  of  Belgium  are  constructing  by  co¬ 
operation  2,500  miles  of  Cheap  Railways,  of  which  over  1,000  miles  are  at  work 
and  paying  dividends.  By  an  Expert.  With  Map  and  Tables.  2s. 


MY  GARDENER.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the 

Million.  By  H.  W.  Ward,  of  Rayleigh  Nurseries  (late  Head  Gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Radnor).  Second  edition.  2s.  6d. 

THE  SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS.  The  Acts  of 

1875,  1879,  and  1899.  With  Notes  of  the  Reported  Cases  decided  since  the 
Acts  became  Law.  By  T.  C.  H.  Hedderwick,  M.P.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  Second  Edition,  7s.  6d. 


PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1900.  Education  in  England, 

Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  being  a  De-criptive  Handbook  accompanying 
the  British  Section.  By  post,  is.  2d. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS. 

VoL  VI.  Preparatory  Schools  for  Boys:  their  place  in  English  Secondary 
Education.  Issued  under  the  direction  of  Michael  E.  Sadler.  Price  by 
post,  2  s  7^d. 

THE  IMPERIAL  TARIFF,  1901.  (The  Merchant  and 

Traders’  Year-boMr.)  Contains  the  Laws  and  Regulations  governing  the 
Importation  and  Warehousing  as  well  as  the  Expor  ation  or  Transhipment  of 
all  kinds  of  Merchandise.  By  T.  E.  O’Reillv,  Examining  Officer  H.M.’s 
Customs,  London.  Cloth,  3s.  With  Appendix,  containing  L  st  of  Countries 
and  Ports,  showing  how  they  are  distinguished  in  the  Statistical  Records  of 
tbe  United  Kingdom.  4s.  6d. 


THE  MILITIA  OFFICER’S  EXAMINER,  from  the  Rank 

of  Lieutenant  to  Field  Officer.  By  Major  H.  S.  Tompson  (late  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  Regiment).  Tenth  Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected  to.  Date  by  Captain 
Lionf.l  Dorling  (late  Adjutant  3rd  Battalion  North  Staffordshire  Regiment). 
4s.  6d. 

London:  EAST  HARDING  STREET,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS — Continued. 

Cowper  and  Mary  Unwin  (Caroline  Geary).  Drane.  6s. 

Dictionary,  A,  of  Architecture  and  Building  (Russell  Sturgis.  Vol.  III. 

A  to  E).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  25.1.  net. 
Efficiency  and  Empire  (Arnold  White).  Methuen.  6.t. 

English  Turf,  The  :  a  Record  of  Horses  and  Courses  (Charles 
Richardson.  Edited  by  E.  T.  Sachs).  Methuen.  15 s. 

Five  Years  in  Ireland,  1895-1900  (Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy).  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  js.  6 d. 

German  Life  in  Town  and  Country  (W.  II.  Dawson).  Newnes. 
3-r.  6 d.  net. 

Gold  and  Diamonds :  South  African  Facts  and  Inferences  (W.  H. 

Penning).  Balliere,  Tindall  and  Cox.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Hope  of  England,  The  (Z.  Henry  Lewis).  Sonnenschein.  2 s. 
Journal,  The,  of  the  C.I.V.  in  South  Africa  (Major-Gen.  W.  H. 
Mackinnon),  6.r. ;  Opera,  The,  Past  and  Present  (W.  F.  Apthorp), 
5-r.  net.  Murray. 

Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintances  (W.  D.  Howells).  Harper. 

1  os.  6d. 

Little  Memoirs  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (George  Paston).  Grant 
Richards. 

Mainly  about  Robert  Bruce  :  in  Vindication  of  Scotland’s  Hero  King 
(Alec.  McMillan).  Paisley  :  Alexander  Gardner,  u.  net. 
Robert  Buchanan,  the  Poet  of  Modern  Revolt  :  an  Introduction  to 
his  Poetry  (Archibald  Stodart- Walker).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 
net. 

“  Schools,  The  Great  Public  :  ” — Harrow  (J.  P'ischer  Williams). 
Bell.  3f.  6 d.  net. 

Staffordshire  Potter,  The  (Harold  Owen).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 
Subaltern’s  Letters  to  his  Wife,  A.  Longmans.  33.  6 d. 

Twentieth  Century  Inventions  (George  Sutherland).  Longmans. 
43.  6 d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  -.—The  P'ortnightly  Review, 
2 s.  6 d.-.  The  Badminton  Magazine,  if.;  The  Churchman,  6d. ; 
The  Home  Counties  Magazine,  if.  6 d.;  The  New  Liberal  Review, 
if.;  Cornhill  Magazine,  if.  ;  The  United  Service  Magazine,  2f. ; 
The  Studio,  if.;  Man,  if.;  Longman’s  Magazine,  6 d.\  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  2f.  6 d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2f.  6 d.  ; 
Harpers  Monthly,  if.  ;  Crampton’s  Magazine,  6 d. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Now  Ready  at  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers' . 

mv>T1T7' 

New  Book  by  EARL  PERCY. 

HIGHLANDS  of  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

By  Earl  Percy,  M.P.  With  40  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Author,  and  2  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

Irish  Times. — “  Lord  Percy  in  this  fascinating  volume  introduces  many  new  sub¬ 
jects  to  our  study.  Geographer,  ethnologist,  antiquarian  and  historian  all  alike  will 
find  pleasant  companionship  with  him.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  instructive  book  of 
travel  that  has  this  season  appeared. 


CASTING  OF  NETS. 

The  Story  of  a  “Mixed  Marriage”  and  a  Passion  for  Proselytizing. 

By  Richard  Bagot,  Author  of  “A  Roman  Mystery.” 

Cloth,  6s. 

CASTING  OF  NETS. 

Literature. — “  Its  restraint  and  insight,  its  true  and  unforced  pathos,  its  pictur¬ 
esque  touches  of  description,  and,  we  may  add,  its  admirable  style,  ought  to  win  for 
Mr.  Baeot  the  high  place  he  certainly  deserves  as  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
writer.” 

Spectator.  — “  The  ability  and  force  with  which  the  author  has  denounced  the 
unwarranted  intrusion  of  the  priest  in  domestic  affairs  cannot  be  overlooked.” 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  MRS.  FENTON. 

In  India  and  the  Colonies,  1826-1830.  1  vol.  Svo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.  M.P. 

FIRST  SERIES.  New  Edition  Just  Out.  With  additional  Plates. 
Large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  SECOND  SERIES.  Large  crown 
Svo.  7s.  6d. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.  By  Odysseus. 

Demy  Svo.  with  Maps,  16s. 

Spectator. — “  Odysseus’s  book  is  far  too  brilliant  to  need  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  disowned.  No  one,  however  distinguished,  need  be  ashamed  to  put  his  name  to 
a  study  of  modern  Turkey  at  once  so  accurate  and  penetrating,  and  set  forth  with 
such  exceptional  literary  talent,  as  the  work  before  us.  We  cannot  recall  any  recent 
book  on  the  subject,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  older  authorities,  of  equal  or  even  ap¬ 
proximate  merit.” 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


Messrs.  Belts  Miniature  Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready  and  will  be  sent  on 

applica  tion. 


Royal  8 vo.  21s.  net. 

TURNER’S  PICTURES. — A  List  of  the  Works 

CONTRIBUTED  to  PUBLIC  EXHIBITIONS  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A. 
With  Notes  by  C.  F.  Bell,  Hon.  M. A. Oxford.  Printed  on  Hand-made  Paper. 
Only  350  Copies  printed. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND  (1500-1800).  By  Reginald  Blow- 
field,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Architect.  With  Drawings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations. 

“We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  little  volume.  It  is  admirable  from 

beginning  to  end . We  can  only  repeat  what  we  stated  in  our  previous  notice — 

that  this  history  is  the  most  complete  and  thorough  account  of  Renaissance 
architecture  in  England,  and  that  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  letterpress, 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  skill  as  a  draughtsman  being  of  a  very  high  order.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

PIERO  BE2VLA  FRANCESCA.  By  W.  G. 

Waters,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  [ Belts  Great  Masters  Series. 

Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

MEMLIMC.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale,  late  Keeper 

of  the  National  Art  Library.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  [ Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 

“An  indispensable  handbook  on  this  fascinating  master  by  the  chief  living 
authority  on  his  work.  This  book  is  of  unusual  importance.” — Magazine  of  Aid. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

HARROW.  By  J.  Fischer  Williams,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  48  Illustrations. 

[Bell's  Great  Public  Schools. 

Vol.  I.  small  post  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  .  LETTERS  OF  THOMAS  GRAY. 

Including  the  Correspondence  of  Gray  and  Mason.  Edited,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notes,  by  Dunca:;  C.  Tovey,  Editor  of  “  Gray  and  his  Friends,” 
&c.  [ Bohn's  Standard  Library. 

“  The  knowledge  displayed  by  the  editor  is  so  wide  and  accurate  and  the  manner 
so  excellent  that  this  edition  of  Giay’s  Letters  ought  to  be  the  final  and  authoritative 
edition.” — Pilot. 

Small  post  8\  o.  3s.  6d. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  ITALIAN 

LITERATURE  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  DANTE.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Adolf  Gaspaky,  together  with  the  Author's  Additions  to  the 
Italian  Translation  (1887),  and  with  Supplementary  Biographical  Noti-s(i887- 
1899),  by  Herman  Oelsner,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  [Bohns  Standard  Library. 

4  vols.  small  post  8vo.  5s.  each. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  CICERO.  The  whole 

extant  Correspondence  in  Chronological  Order.  Translated  into  English  by 
Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  {Bohn's  Classical  Library. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


ELLIOT  STOCK'S  HEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


In  large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  fully  Illustrated,  price  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PEDIGREE  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  FAMILY.  Being  a  Record 

of  the  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Charlotte  C. 
Stores. 

“  Mrs.  Stopes,  by  dint  of  industry  and  the  detective  instinct  so  valuable  to  the 
genealogist,  succeeds  in  unearthing  a  vast  number  of  hidden  or  unconsidered 
trifles,  having  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  greatest  of 
dramatists.”—  Scotsman. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

BLACK  COUNTRY  SKETCHES.  A  Series 

(  of  Character  Stories  Illustrating  the  Life  of  the  District.  By  Amy  Lyons. 

Mrs.  Lyons  gives  an  interesting  and  lifelike  account  <-f  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people  of  the  Black  Country.  The  tales  are  characteristic,  showing  evidence 
of  a  careful  and  observant  study  of  the  people,  their  legends,  superstitions,  sports, 
toils,  and  daily  life  ;  and  affording  instruction  as  well  as  entertainment  to  the 
reader.  — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 

NEW  NOVEL.  In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

LADY  WILMERBING  OF  MAISON 

ROUGE.  A  Tale  of  the  Riviera.  By  J.  Duncan  Craig,  M.A.,  D.D. 

“  Most  entertaining  and  instructive.” 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

Humours  and  Chivalry  of  the  Campaign.  By  MacCarthy  O'Moore, 
Author  ot  lips  for  Travellers  :  or,  Wrinkles  for  the  Road  and  Rail.” 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  VERSE. 

In  foolscap  8vo.  cloth,  price  as. 

THE  MARGIN  OF  REST.  Verses  by  Amos 

Valiant.  j 


ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 


TWO  NEW  NOVELS  BY  NEW  WRITERS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — Crown  8vo.  6s. 

1  OABOSNAL  Mil  HIS  OOHSOIENGE. 

By  GRAHAM  HOPE. 


LO¥E  1LMI3)  HONOUR. 

By  M.  Eo  CARR.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Spectator.  —  “  Miss  Carr  has  originality  and  no  little  literary  skill . her  story  is 

interesting.” 

World. — “  A  pathetic  story  told  with  considerable  grace  and  distinction.” 

FIRST  EDITION  SELLING  RAPIDLY. 

LOVE  JS.KS'E)  By  M.  E.  CARR. 

Daily  News. — ‘  The  atmosphere  of  Continental  politics  and  diplomatic  circles 
about  ‘  Love  and  Honour  ’  suggests  a  comparison  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry 

Seton  Merriman . In  the  setting  of  the  story  Mrs.  Carr  shows  herself  almost  equal 

to  the  author  of  *  The  Sowers  ’  in  producing  the  impression  that  the  reader  is  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  great  affairs  of. the  world.” 


British  pmm  and  thought;  A  Historical 

Enquiry.  By  the  Hon.  ALBERT  S?  G.  CANNING,  Author  of  “British 
Rule  and  Modern  Politics,”  “  History  in  Fact  and  Fiction,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Observer.—  “  A  new  essay  of  considerable  interest.” 

Outlook. — “  Thoughtful,  careful,  and  judicious.  ' 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  “RODNEY  STONE.” 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  With  8  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

RfiDNhY  STONE.  New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated 

Edition.  By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  Author  of  “The  White  Company,” 
“  The  Great  Boer  War,”  &c. 


THE  CORNELL  MAGAZINE 

FOR  APRIL.  PRICE  ONE  SHILLING.  CONTENTS 


BLACKSTICK  PAPERS.  No.  4.  By 

Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie. 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  GRFEK  TRA¬ 
GEDY.  By  A.  E.  Housman. 

FAMILY  BUDGETS.  No.  1.  A 
WORKMANS  BUDGET.  By 

Arthur  Morrison. 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  MAHATMA. 

By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

INTERVIEWS.  By  Lady  Broome. 

MONBODDO  AND  THE  OLD  SCOT¬ 
TISH  JUDGES.  By  Alex.  Innes 
Shand. 


A  LONDONER'S  LOG-BOOK.  III. 
THE  “  NYMPHE  ”  AND  THE 
••  C)  EOPATRE.”  By  W.  J. 

Fletcher. 

AUSTRALIAN  MEMORIES.  By 

F.  G.  Aflalo. 

FATE  THE  FINGER-POST.  By 

Harold  Begbie. 

THE  TALE  OF  THE  GREAT 
MUTINY.  -  IV.  CAWNPORE  : 
1  HE  SIEGE.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Fitchett,  LL.D. 

COUNT  HANNIBAL.  Chaps.  10-12 
By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANCLO-CATHOLiG  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE: 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 

CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 

FATHER  DOLLING. 

REV.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 

&c.  &c. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY.  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BAR1N G-GOULD. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6r.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  5s.  net. 

THE  SGOTTISH  PARLIAMENT 

BEFORE  THE  UNION  OF  THE  CROWNS. 
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est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  int£ressantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes  ”  (Francisque  Sarcey)  ;  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  r£sum6 
de  l’ei-prit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  prd- 
ponderantf-  parmi  les  grandes  revues  frangaises  et  etrangeres  ”  ( Les  Debats ) ; 
“  LA  REV  UE  publie  des  etudes  magistrates  ”  ( Figaro )  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  i©*  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inedits  sign^s  par  le»  pins  (frauds  non  is  fra/nqai*  tt  € trunf/ers . 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 
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Words  are  to  language  what  bread,  is  to  life. 

The  NEW  EDITION  of  the 


IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

is  the  thing  for 

the  NEW  CENTURY 

and  the  NEW  REIGN. 

qril 


Its 

Merits 

are 


/  1  st.  That  it  is  British. 

2nd.  That  it  is  Up-to-Date  and  Complete. 

-  3rd.  That  it  is  an  Illustrated  Encyclopaedia,  containing  233,000  references. 

4th.  That  it  is  Thoroughly  Reliable. 

\  5th.  That  it  is  Cheap. 


The  TIMES  says:— “  We  should 
not  wish  for  anything  better 
than  the  new  ‘  Imperial.’  ” 


THE 


The  CLASCOW  HERALD  says 
“  Ho  cyclopaedia  has  yet  been 
planned  to  surpass  it.” 


IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE 


ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological, 

and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  £5.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  payment  of 

5s.  down 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  ?S.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your 
library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British 
scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen 
pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  3S  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
pa  ent  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  73.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . . 

Address  . . . 

Profession  . . . 
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TO  LOVERS  OF  THE  GARDEN. 

A  4-Guinea  Work  for  9s,  down, 

And  Balance  in  Monthly  Instalments. 


The  most  Popular  Work  on  Horticulture  ever  published  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  thousands  of  volumes 
having  been  sold  here  and  in  America. 

The  reason  of  the  remarkable  success  that  has  attended  this  Work  is 
not  far  to  seek  ;  it  is  very  full,  very  accurate,  superbly  illustrated,  and 
edited  by  one  of  the  soundest  of  living  authorities.  It  has  been  justly 
said  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  that  he  is  almost  a  unique  example  of  a  scientific 
botanist  and  a  practical  horticulturist  under  one  hat. 

The  result  is  that  the  work  issued  under  his  care  is  a  model  of 
accuracy  and  completeness,  both  as  regards  its  Cultural  Directions 
and  its  Botanical  Information.  Added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
Editor  has  been  assisted  in  particular  sections— such  as  Orchids, 
Palms,  Cacti,  Ferns,  Fruit,  Insects,  Plant  Diseases,  &c. — by  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Specialists,  thus  assuring,  in  the  treatment  of  every  subject, 
an  excellence  that  has  never  before  been  approached. 

More  than  3,750  Genera  and  19,500  Species  of  Garden  Plants  are 
described,  with  all  necessary  Instructions  as  to  Cultivation  and  Propa¬ 
gation  ;  Injurious  Insects  and  Plant  Diseases  and  their  Treatment  are 
also  fully  dealt  with  ;  Full  Indices  are  given  of  Plants  for  Special 
Purposes  and  Positions;  for  Colours,  Height,  &c.,  as  a  Guide  to 
Planting. 

The  Work  comprises  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Plant  Names, 
and  other  features  of  the  utmost  practical  value  to  all  gardeners.  It 
is  in  fact  a  working  Encyclopaedia  for  all  working  horticulturists,  be 
they  Professional  or  Amateur. 

The  opinions  of  the  Press  in  this  country7,  the  United  States,  the 
Colonies,  and  the  Continent  are  alike  unanimous  in  commendation  of 
this  Great  and  Universal  Work. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE  LIFE. 


A  YEAR  OF  SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS. 


HE  thirty-eighth  annual  general  meeting  of  share¬ 
holders  in  the  London  and  Lancashire  Life  Assurance  Company  was  held  on 
March  27  at  the  offices,  66  and  67  Cornhill,  E.C.,  Colonel  Sir  Nigel  Kingscote, 
K.C.B.,  in  the  chair. 

The  General  Manager  and  Actuary  (Mr.  W.  P.  Clirehugh)  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting,  and  also  the  auditors’  certificate,  as  follows  :  “  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act.  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  require¬ 
ments,  as  auditors,  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  to  the  shareholders  that 
we  have  compared  this  revenue  account  and  balance-sheet  with  the  books  and 
vouchers  at  the  head  office,  and  the  certified  statements  received  from  the  branches, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  balance-sheet  is  a  full  and  fair  balance-sheet,  containing  the 
particulars  required  by  the  company's  articles  of  association,  and  properly  drawn 
up,  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  company’s  affairs  as 
shown  by  the  books  of  the  company.” 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  am  glad  to  say  it  is  again  our  good  fortune  to  be  able 
to  report  a  year  of  continued  satisfactory  progress,  and  the  leading  points  in  the 
report  for  1900  I  propose  dealing  with  as  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  First 
of  all,  as  regards  new  business,  the  total  amount  proposed  to  the  company  for  the 
year  reached  .£852,055,  and,  after  deducting  £147,936  declined  and  not  completed, 
2,278  policies  were  issued  for  £704,119  giving  a  new  premium  income  of  £31,304. 
1  said  last  year  that  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  accounted  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  new  business  then  reported  ;  the  same  cause  still  exists  ;  in  fact,  we  have 
practically  done  no  fresh  business  for  the  past  year  in  that  quarter.  The  new 
premiums,  therefore,  must  be  regarded,  under  the  circumstances,  as  satisfactory 
especially  considering  that  so  many  companies  have  had  to  point  to  a  diminished 
new  business  for  1900.  The  home  business,  however,  and  our  valuable  Canadian  and 
Indian  business  have  kept  up  their  standard  of  efficiency,  and  the  efforts  of  all  are,  I 
am  sure,  to  place  the  company  in  the  very  front  rank.  Notwithstanding  the  slight 
falling  off  in  the  new  business  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  still  the  total  is 
over  £31,000  in  new  premiums,  and  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  been  accomplished  by  a 
reduction  in  the  expense  ratio  by  z\  per  cent.,  with  a  good  prospect,  I  am  advised,  of 
another  substantial  reduction  in  the  current  year.  I  refer  to  this  with  special  pleasure, 
as  I  know  that  our  friend,  the  general  manager,  and  his  colleagues  have  been  giv  ing 
great  attention  to  this  question  of  expenditure,  and,  I  am  sure  you  will  admit,  with 
success.  Coming  now  to  the  total  premium  income,  I  am  glad  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  company’s  important  premium  income  of  £263,029,  the  increase  over  the  previous 
year  being  no  less  than  £12,954.  The  total  income  now  reached,  including  divi¬ 
dends  and  interest  of  £57,258,  amounted  to  £320,343.  Now,  as  regards  the  death 
cla  ms.  I  reported  to  you,  twelve  months  ago,  that  the  claims  had  been  well  within 
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the  expectancy,  and  also  less  than  the  previous  year — and  I  have  again  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  repeat  as  regards  1900  being  not  only  less  than  those  of  1899 — and,  therefore, 
much  within  the  expectation.  Indeed,  we  have  had,  during  the  three  years  of  the 
present  quinquennium,  a  most  favourable  claim  experience  compared  with  the 
amount  we  might  have  expected  under  the  regular  tables.  The  next  point  I  have  to 
deal  with  is  that  of  the  funds.  The  increase  during  the  year  has  amounted  to 
76116,633,  and  is,  as  the  report  states,  the  largest  addition  in  any  one  year,  and 
must  be  looked  upon  as  another  satisfactory  feature  of  our  report.  The  total 
now  amounts  to  ,£1,527,000,  yielding  an  average  rate  of  interest,  on  invested 
and  uninvested  amounts,  of  close  on  4  per  cent.  I  have  also  pleasure  in  adding 
to  this  part  of  my  remarks  that  although  during  the  past  year  there  had 
been  a  serious  shrinkage  in  all  securities,  from  causes  which  will  be 
familiar  to  you,  and  which  I  need  not  go  into,  the  securities  of  the  company 
still  show  an  increase  in  value  over  the  amount  in  the  books.  This  increase  is  less 
than  formerly,  no  doubt,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  I  venture  to  think,  satisfactory, 
having  regard  to  the  experience  the  financial  world  has  passed  through.  At  our 
last  annual  meeting  I  referred  to  South  Africa,  and  up  to  the  present,  so  far  as  we 
are  advised,  the  losses  to  the  company  under  policies  by  casualties  and  fever  have 
been  trifling  ;  but  then,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  war  is  not  yet  over.  In  conclusion, 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  report  submitted  to-day  is  in  every  way 
chee  ing  and  hopeful,  and  in  the  presence  of  some  of  our  branch  representatives, 
whom  I  am  glad  to  see  with  us,  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  successful  efforts.  In  Canada  and  in  India,  where  we  do  a  large 
business,  our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  our  boards  there,  and  with  such  influence, 
together  with  the  energy  and  ability  of  the  managers,  the  company  is  indebted  for 
its  very  large  business  done  in  these  countries.  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  chairman  of 
our  Canadian  board,  Lord  Strathcona,  would  have  been  here  to-day.  He  promised 
to  come,  but  his  health  is  not  very  good.  Had  he  been  here  I  would  have  desired 
him  to  hear  a  few  words  of  thanks  from  us  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  interested 
himself  on  our  behalf,  and  we  could  have  expressed  how  very  much  we  feel  indebted 
to  him  for  the  great  pains  that  the  Canadian  board  take  on  behalf  of  the  company. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  moving  :  “  That  the  report  of  the  directors  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  revenue  account,  together  with  the  auditors’  certificate,  be  received,  adopted, 
and  entered  on  the  minutes.” 

Mr.  S.  Gurney  Sheppard  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to  unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  then  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  directors 
(Messrs.  S.  G.  Sheppard  and  R.  B.  Reynolds). 

Mr.  Holt  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Holt,  seconded  by  Captain  Thurburn,  R.N.,  a  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  the  chairman,  directors,  manager,  and  staff  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Clirehugh,  in  responding,  said  he  desired  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  assistance  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  secretary  (Mr. 
Mannering)  and  the  assistant  actuary,  both  of  whom  did  their  best  in  the  interest  of 
the  company. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 
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mm,  LIMITED. 

EXTRAORDINARY  PROGRESS  SATISFACTORILY 
MAINTAINED. 

THE  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  Paquin, 
Limited,  was  held  on  the  27th  inst.,  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  Barker,  J.P.  (chairman  of  the  company), 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  Nevell)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  figures  he  had  to  mention  were  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  It  would  be  within  the  recollection  of  many 
present  that  this,  business  was  founded  by  M.  and  Madame  Paquin  in 
1891,  and  the  profit  made  in  the  first  year  was£632  ;  in  1892  it  was 
,£3,874;  in  1893,  £12,633;  in  1894,  £'32,842;  and  in  1895, 
£46,839.  It  was  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  Paquin  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  assumed  the  form  of  a  limited  company.  The  extraordinary 
progress  which  the  earlier  years  exhibited  had  been  satisfactorily 
maintained,  and  the  expectations  which  were  foreshadowed  in 
the  prospectus  had  been  fully  justified,  as  would  be  seen  from 
the  following  figures  :  The  net  profits  for  division,  after  every¬ 
thing  was  paid,  for  the  four  years  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
company  were  as  follows  : — 1897,  £52,714;  1898,  £59, 163  ;  1899, 
£64,969  ;  and  1900,  £82,613.  The  total  profits  of  four  years  amounted 
to  £259,460,  or  more  than  half  the  entire  capital  of  Paquin.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  business  during 
the  first  six  years  of  its  existence,  the  next  four  years  had  seen  an 
equally  satisfactory  development,  and  it  would  be  seen  from  the  balance- 
sheet  that  the  net  profit  for  the  past  year’s  trading  available  for  dis¬ 
tribution  amounted  to  £82,613,  or  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  than  when 
they  started,  and  it  was  gratifying  that  for  the  first  two  months  of  the 
present  year  both  the  Paris  house  and  the  London  house  showed  a  satis¬ 
factory  increase  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Turning 
to  the  item  stock-in-trade  in  the  balance-sheet,  £19,858  18s.  3d., 
it  would  he  seen  that  the  stock  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure;  This  was  what  they  especially 
desired,  as  it  involved  no  bad  stock,  and  enabled  them  to  buy  the 
latest  novelties  for  the  coming  season.  Book  debts,  which  at  the 
end  of  December  always  reach  their  highest  figure  of  the  year,  showed 
£1 75.761  3s.  1  id.  This  was  an  increase  over  last  year,  and  due  to 
increased  trade.  To  show  how  adequate  had  been  the  provision  made 
against  bad  debts,  he  mentioned  that  the  sum  of  £2,852  had  been 
recovered  from  the  amount  previously  written  off,  and  was  included  in 
the  profits  of  the  year.  This  reserve  and  the  undivided  profit  repre¬ 
sented  together  a  reserve  of  nearly  £71,000.  The  agreement  with  M. 
and  Madame  Paquin,  which  extended  over  five  years,  as  stated  in  the 
prospectus,  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  December  this  year,  and  the 
directors  hope  that  the  pleasant  relations  which  have  always  existed 
between  the  board  and  the  managing  director  may  be  continued.  The 
extent  to  which  the  interests  of  M.  and  Madame  Paquin  are  iden¬ 
tified  with  those  of  the  shareholders  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  disposed  of  any  portions  of  the  large 
allotment  of  ordinary  shares  which  was  originally  made  to  them 
in  part  payment  for  the  business.  Summing  up  the  figures  in  the 
balance-sheet  now  presented  and  the  explanations  it  had  been 
his  pleasure  to  give,  he  could  only  say  that  the  directors  were  more 
than  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  this  most  satisfactory  and  continuous 
progress  in  the  development  of  this  business,  both  as  regards  profits 
and  as  regards  turnover  ;  for  the  increased  profits  had  not  been  earned 
owing  to  a  greater  ratio  of  profit,  but  simply  owing  to  the  large 
increase  in  trade.  All  the  more  he  was  pained  to  have  to  refer  to  one 
discordant  note — happily,  it  was  only  one — sounded  by  a  shareholder  in 
a  number  of  letters  sent  broadcast  to  the  financial  press  and  to  other 
newspapers.  Any  management  might  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained,  and  a  great  deal  of  this  increased  prosperity  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  unremitting  efforts  of  M.  and  Madame 
Paquin.  Having  replied  in  some  detail  to  various  criticisms  on 
the  management  and  the  financial  arrangements  of  the  company,  the 
Chairman  attributed  certain  complaints  to  the  fact  that  the  company’s 
shares  stand  at  a  discount  in  the  market,  and  that  had  been  an  excuse 
for  flooding  the  secretary  and  the  individual  directors  with  a  stream  of 
letters  for  years.  When  once  they  have  secured  the  services  of  M. 
and  Madame  Paquin  for  a  further  period  of  years — he  hoped  ten  years 
instead  of  five — and  the  position  and  inner  strength  of  the  company 
become  better  known,  the  price  of  the  shares  should  soon  right  itself. 
However,  that  is  a  matter  with  which  they  as  a  board  had  no  concern. 
The  point  which  they  had  in  view  was  that  the  balance-sheet  should  be 
a  sound  one,  and  that  their  book  debts  should  be  sound,  and  of  that 
he  gave  them  assurance  with  the  utmost  confidence.  They  had  a 
most  excellent  staff,  whose  energies  had  been  taxed  to  the  utmost 
during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  in  no  small  degree  that  they  owed  the 
success  of  the  business  to,  their  co-operation  and  earnest  support.  The 
directors  were  gratified  that,  in  the  face  of  influences  so  adverse  and 
discouraging,  the  business  had  continued  to  make  such  marked  progress, 
and  he  desired  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  publicly  to  express 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by  M.  and  Madame 
Paquin,  whose  artistic  judgment,  creative  genius,  distinctive  style,  and 
restless  energy  had  made  Paquin,  Limited,  the  greatest  and  most 
profitable  house  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  He  moved  “That  the  re¬ 
port  and  accounts,  as  presented,  be  adopted,  and  the  dividend  therein 
recommended  be  paid,  viz.,  7  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  making 
10  per  cent,  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1900.” 

Sir  A.  J.  Newton,  Bart.,  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  a  brief 
discussion,  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  M.  and  Madame  Paquin, 
and  M.  Paquin,  who  was  enthusiastically  received,  made  a  brief 
acknowledgment. 

Mr.  Adolf  von  Andre  was  re-elected  a  director,  and  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  and  directors  closed  the  proceedings.; 
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0.  H.  EVANS  ft  SO. 

CONSIDERABLE  INCREASE  IN  BUSINESS  AND  PROFITS. 


THE  seventh  annual  general  meeting  of  D.  IT.  Evans 
and  Co.,  Limited,  was  held  on  March  27  on  the  company’s 
premises,  Oxford  Street,  W.,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir  Alfred  J. 
Newton,  Bart,  (chairman  of  the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Robert  Love)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  briefly  referred  to  a  few  figures  in  the  profit  and  loss 
account.  The  profit  carried  to  the  balance-sheet  is  £51,821,  or  an 
increase  of  £8,027.  The  gross  profit  amounts  to  £125,259,  or  an 
increase,  compared  with  last  year,  of  £13,891.  That  increase  is 
eminently  satisfactory  to  the  shareholders,  and,  so  far  as  the  public  is 
concerned,  it  will  be  equally  gratifying  to  those  who  trade  with  the 
company  to  know  that  the  improvement  does  not  arise  from  any 
increase  in  profit  on  the  goods  sold,  but  is  entirely  due  to  the  increase 
in  the  trading  of  the  company.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  of 
profit  earned  during  last  year  was  less  than  the  percentage, earned  in 
the  previous  year.  Taking  the  debit  side  of  the  balance-sheet,  the 
capital  was  the  same.  The  Chairman  continued  :  “  There  is  an  item  of 
£40,000  for  mortgages.  Since  the  issue  of  the  balance-sheet  we  have 
paid  off  a  mortgage  of  £30,000,  and  that  amount  has  been  received  from 
the  calling-up  of  10s.  per  share  on  the  80,000  new  preference  shares. 
Those  shares  are  now  fully  paid,  and  the  mortgage  of  £30,000 
which  existed  on  certain  of  the  premises  has  been  cleared  off. 
Sundry  debtors,  after  allowing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  stand  at 
£43,453,  or  an  increase  of  £8,996.  That  may  not  be  regarded  as  a 
particularly  satisfactory  item  ;  but,  considering  the  increased  business, 
it  is  not  an  undue  proportion,  and  one  has  to  face  the  position  that 
shareholders  and  those  trading  with  the  company  extremely  appreciate 
the  advantage  of  having  ledger  accounts.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  supervision  exercised  over  those  accounts.  Persons  of  repute 
and  of  position  are  entitled  to  have  every  possible  facility  given  them 
for  trading  here  ;  and  the  fact  of  their  being  able  to  enter  their  pur¬ 
chases  instead  of  paying  over  the  counter  is  one  which  is  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  them.  This  is  an  arrangement  which  the  company  do  not 
by  any  means  object  to  ;  in  fact,  it  is  one  for  which  they  offer  every 
possible  facility.  If  you  refer  to  the  proposed  appropriation  of  profit 
you  will  see  that  the  fixed  dividends  are  provided  for  ;  that  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  pay  a  further  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  13  per  cent., 
making  18  per  cent,  for  the  year  ;  that  £3,622  is  carried  to  the  reserve 
fund  ;  that  a  further  dividend  of  £6  per  share  is  paid  on  the  founders’ 
shares,  making  £8  for  the  year  ;  and  that  we  carry  to  the  credit  of 
the  ordinary  shares  £10,557  and  to  the  credit  of  the  founders’  shares 
£2,777.”  These  figures,  he  ventured  to  say,  tell  their  own  tale  to  the 
reflecting,  considering  shareholder,  and  to  his  mind  they  show  an  ex¬ 
tremely  solid  and  substantial  business,  and  prove  conclusively —  assum¬ 
ing  these  figures  are  absolutely  correct,  and  they  had  the  auditors’ 
certificate  to  that  effect — that  the  business  is  established  on  a  thoroughly 
sound,  satisfactory,  and  excellent  basis.  He  announced  that  the 
board  have  elected  as  one  of  their  colleagues  Mr.  Ernest  Webb,  to 
whose  industry  and  attention  to  the  business  these  excellent  results 
may  to  a  very  great  extent  be  ascribed.  It  would  be  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  to  compare  the  gradual  and  steady  advance  of  the  company 
from  the  time  when  it  was  incorporated  ;  but  he  did  not  propose  to 
waste  time  by  giving  too  many  figures.  He  would  only  say  that  the 
prospectus  gave  the  profit  of  the  year  ended  1894  as  £16,808,  and 
the  balance-sheet  before  them,  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  February  19, 
1901,  showed  that,  after  providing  for  the  expenditure  of  a  company  of 
this  character  in  respect  of  directors  and  general  administration,  the 
profit  was  £51,821.  That  was  matter  of  general  congratulation.  They 
were  satisfied  with  the  continual,  steady  progress  of  the  company,  and 
they  said,  and  believed,  that  it  was  in  a  better  position  to-day  than  it  had 
ever  occupied  in  the  past.  He  moved,  “  That  the  report  and  balance- 
sheet  be  approved  and  adopted,  and  that  the  dividends  therein  recom¬ 
mended  be  paid.” 

Mr.  James  Bailey,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion. 

Colonel  Crowle  said  he  regarded  the  balance-sheet  as  a  record  one 
in  this  class  of  business,  and  he  thought  the  directors  and  the  managers 
were  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  results  of  the  past  year’s 
trading.  He  referred  to  the  large  increase  in  the  book  debts,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  this  item  was  increasing  at  too  rapid  a  rate. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  stated  that  owing  to  the  public  mourning 
there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  company’s  business  at  the  end 
of  their  financial  year,  and  that,  to  some  extent,  accounted  for  the 
increased  book  debts. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Bailey  proposed  the  re-election  of  Sir  Alfred  J.  Newton  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Cohen  (the  retiring  directors),  which  was  seconded  by  Colonel 
Crowle  and  carried  unanimously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 


EASTMANS,  LIMITED, 

THE  twelfth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  Eastmans,  Limited,  took  place  on  March  27  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  the  Right  lion.  Lord  Greville  (the  Chairman  of 
the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  L.  Bisset)  read  the  notice  calling  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  having  read  the  auditors’  certificate  at  the  foot  of  the 
accounts  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  called 
attention  to  paragraphs  4  and  5  in  the  report,  which  read  as  follows  : — 
“As  indicated  in  last  year’s  report,  the  wholesale  and  export  business 
carried  on  by  Eastmans  Company  of  New  York  has  been  discontinued, 
the  floating  assets  realised,  the  liabilities  discharged  and  the  premises 
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leased.  Your  directors  think  it  advisable  to  transfer  the  ,£83,690 
which  appeared  in  last  balance-sheet  as  a  reserve  account,  and  deduct 
same  from  purchase  of  properties,  &c.,  as  shown  on  balance-sheet,  so 
as  to  make  provision  for  depreciation  in  the  value  of  this  company’s 
interest  in  Eastmans  Company  of  New  York,  and  the  loss  consequent 
upon  the  winding-up  of  that  business.”  The  transfer  of  this  item  is  an 
adjustment  of  accounts,  and  does  not  affect  the  cash  capital  of  the 
company.  There  was  a  considerable  loss  in  realising  all  the  stocks, 
collecting  outstanding  accounts,  disposing  of  horses,  vans  and  loose 
fittings  generally,  and  in  gradually  paying  off  the  large  staff  employed 
in  the  business.  It  took  six  months  to  accomplish  all  this.  Although 
conditions  were  not  favourable  for  retail  butchers  during  the  greater 
part  of.  the  year  owing  to  the  high  cost  of  both  beef  and  mutton,  the 
profits  were  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1894,  even  after  providing 
^8,750  for  debenture  interest  and  debenture  redemption  fund.  They 
were  able  to  pay  1 1  per  cent,  to  the  preference  shareholders,  thereby 
reducing  the  arrears  on  these  8  per  cent,  cumulative  shares  by  3  per 
cent.,  and  bringing  the  ordinary  shareholders  so  much  nearer  a 
dividend.  There  is  still  17  per  cent,  of  arrears  due  to  the  preference 
shareholders,  and  they  hope  that  the  changes  they  have  made  in  the 
business  will  enable  them  to  overtake  these  arrears  more  rapidly  in  the 
future  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  He  then  reviewed  the  various 
items  in  the  balance-sheet,  and  moved  :  “  That  the  report  and 

accounts  be  received  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  Richard  Hall  seconded  the  resolution. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  F.  Milliken,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomson  (managing 
director)  replied  that  Eastmans  Company  of  New  York  having  been 
liquidated,  the  cash  used  in  that  business  had  been  remitted,  and  was 
in  their  hands  here,  thus  accounting  for  the  large  cash  balance  of 
j£75,o°o.  This  amount,  not  being  at  present  required  in  the  business, 
was  lent  at  4  and  4^  per  cent.,  with  a  margin  of  about  20  per  cent,  of 
ample  security.  It  was  a  great  advantage  for  a  company  like  this  to 
have  plenty  of  money.  It  enabled  them  to  show  competitors  that,  if 
necessary,  they  could  again  step  into  the  wholesale  trade.  At  the  same 
time  it  had  been  considered  to  be  good  policy  to  drop  the  wholesale 
trade  and  to  develop  the  retail  business.  The  result  for  the  year  had 
been  better  than  in  any  period  since  1894,  simply  because  the  whole¬ 
sale  trade  had  been  dropped.  It  was  impossible  to  prophesy  how 
soon  the  ordinary  shareholders  would  receive  a  dividend,  but  they  were 
now  making  more  rapid  progress  in  that  direction  than  had  been  the 
case  for  some  considerable  time.  The  company  had  paid  3  per  cent, 
of  the  arrears  last  year,  and  as  17  per  cent,  of  arrears  was  still 
•owing,  it  would  take  about  five  years  to  get  rid  of  them,  if  the  com¬ 
pany  did  as  well  as  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  under  the  new 
policy,  this  term  of  five  years  might  be  materially  decreased. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Russell  Monro  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  retiring  directors, 
Lord  Greville  and  Mr.  Andrew  Dunlop. 

Mr.  David  Roderick  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  agreed 
;to  nem.  con. 


BMWHHK.L  EXTENBEB. 

THE  PROPERTY  FAVOURABLY  REPORTED  UPON. 


THE  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  members  of 

Brownhill  Extended,  Limited,  was  held  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  Mr.  John  Gird  wood,  J.P.  (the  chairman  of  the  company),  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Felix  F.  Wilson)  having  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman  said  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  had  a  profit  and  loss  account. 
The  report  states  :  “  Referring  to  the  accounts,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  premiums 
received  from  the  issues  of  capital,  amounting  to  £20,772  13s.  4d.,  have  been  written 
off  mining  development  and  general  expenditure,  thus  reducing  that  large  item  to 
£8,820  12s.  id.”  They  have  done  this  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  shareholders 
within  measurable  distance  of  receiving  dividends.  As  soon  as  that  £8,820  is  wiped 
off  they  will  be  able,  if  it  be  thought  wise,  to  distribute  the  gold  they  believe  they  have 
in  the  mine,  as  they  think  in  doing  this  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  the  shareholders 
under  present  circumstances.  Since  they  last  met  they  have  had  the  mine  thoroughly 
inspected,  and  a  very  exhaustive  report  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Cordner-James,  who 
was  present,  with  their  friend  and  co-director,  Captain  Lapage.  The  report  can  be 
examined  at  the  offices  of  the  company.  He  supposed  it  seemed  an  extraordinary 
thing  that,  having  a  year  ago  been  told  that  they  had  something  like  £1, 000,000  of 
gold  in  this  mine,  nothing  had  been  done  to  realise  it.  During  the  time  the  mine 
was  being  opened  up  some  720  tons  of  ore  were  removed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
room  below  for  sinking,  rising,  and  driving.  They  sent  that  to  the  smelters,  and  the 
•  ore  realised  a  very  large  amount,  averaging  over  5  oz.  to  the  ton.  That  would  seem 
to  be  very  good  :  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  like  to  point'  out  that  the  cost  o 
turning  it  into  bullion  was  so  large  that  the  directors  thought  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  commence  stoping  for  that  purpose.  The- cost  of  treating  it  came  •  to  something 
over  £5  a  ton  ;  but  he  believed  that  in  the  near  future  they  would  be  able  to  have 
that  ore  extracted  for  something  under  £3  a  ton.  Under  those  circumstances,  he 
thought  they  would  agree  that  the  board  had  done  right  in  allowing  it  to  remain  in 
the  ground  for  the  present.  Another  point  of  importance  raised  is  why  they  had  not 
erected  their  own  machinery.  They  found  that  to  put  up  machinery  necessary  for 
the  treatment  of  the  ore  would  entail  an  expenditure  of  £75,000,  and  he  thought 
they  would  agree  that  the  directors  had  acted  wisely  in  their  interests.  He  move 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Captain  William  P .  Lapage,  in  seconding  the  resolution  for  the  reception  and 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  the  object  of  his  recent  visit — accompanied 
by  the  mining  engineer  selected  by  the  board — was  to  go  into  many  points  which 
seemed  to  the  board  to  require  investigation,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  and 
familiar  with  the  property.  The  board  had  heard  from  various  sources,  besides  the 
manager,  of  the  value  of  their  m.ne,  especially  of  the  ore  body  discovered  near  the 
western  boundary,  and  they  felt  anxious  to  satisfy  themselves  on  that  point  ;  and, 
also,  a  dispute  with  their  neighbour  as  to  the  boundaries  required  attention.  If  their 
mine  had  been  at  Shepherd’s  Bush,  instead  of  the  Australian  bush,  they  could  have 
run  down  in  the  tube,  transacted  their  business,  and  so  saved  expense.  On  his 
arrival  in  the  colony  he  found  everything  connected  with  the  mine  in  good  con¬ 
dition  ;  all  the  machinery  working  well,  and  the  plant  had  depreciated  very  little, 
liberal  allowance  for  which  has  been  made  in  the  balance-sheet.  He  gave  the 


manager,  Mr.  Johns,  credit  for  the  amount  of  work  that  had  been  done  below,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  carried  out.  Any  mistakes  that  he  may  have 
made  may  be  attributable  to  over-zeal.  Whilst  he  was  on  the  property  a 
thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  and  sampling  of  that  portion  of  the  mine 
which  was  opened  up  was  made  by  Mr.  Cordner-James,  who  was  indefatigable  in 
his  work,  and  he  was  sure  they  would  agree  that  they  could  not  have  selected  an 
independent  gentleman  who  would  have  done  better  for  them.  This  was  not  his 
opinion  only,  but  that  of  mining  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  both  at  home 
and  in  West  Australia. 

After  some  discussion  the  resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  James,  seconded  by  Captain  Lapage,  the  retiring 
director  (Mr.  John  Girdwood)  was  re-elected. 


DEVELOPMENTS  AND  PROSPECTS. 


|  'HE  eighth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Nundy- 

droog  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  March  25  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Captain  W.  Bell  McTaggart,  who,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  stated  that  the  sales  of  gold  during  the  past  year  realised 
£182,518,  from  which  had  to  be  deducted  about  £9,000  for  royalty.  The  total 
credit  to  be  dealt  with  in  respect  of  the  period  under  review  was  £92,119.  Two 
interim  dividends  of  2s.  each  per  share  were  paid  in  July  and  November,  1900, 
absorbing  £48,400  ;  under  the  usual  headings  of  income-tax  and  depreciation 
account  the  sums  of  £4,418  and  £2,990  respectively  had  been  charged  ;  certain 
payments  incident  to  the  past  year’s  administration,  aggregating  £1,241,  had  been 
debited,  and  £500  carried  to  reserve  fund.  At  the  end  of  December  there  remained 
a  balance  of  £34,570.  A  final  dividend  of  2s.  9d.  per  share  was  declared  on  the 
28th  ult.,  which  would  require  £33,275,  and  £1,295  had  been  carried  forward.  The 
total  dividends  amounted  to  £81,675,  equal  to  33^-  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
30  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year.  A  further  sum  of  £500,  placed  to  reserve,  brought 
the  amount  of  this  fund  up  to  £6,000,  which  was  invested  in  Consols.  They  had 
now  reserves  of  ore  available  for  extraction,  estimated  at  50,400  tons,  an  increase 
equal  to  40  per  cent,  since  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  There  had  been  severe 
drought  in  India,  but  the  company’s  plant  and  machinery  had  not  had  to  stop  for 
want  of  water.  The  Nundydroog  Company  had  been  able  to  sell  water  to  other  com¬ 
panies  whose  properties  were  contiguous  to  their  own.  The  great  reservoir  of  water 
into  which  they  cut  two  years  ago,  and  which  caused  so  much  annoyance  at  the  time 
and  so  greatly  delayed  developments,  might  after  all  prove  to  have  been  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  Unless  something  extraordinary  happened  he  thought  that  they  need 
have  no  fear  whatever  as  regarded  the  water  supply  for  at  least  a  generation.  Suc¬ 
cessful  measures  had  been  adopted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  pilfering  of  amalgam  and 
gold  on  the  Kolar  field.  With  regard  to  the  project  for  supplying  electrical  power  to 
the  mines  from  the  Cauvery  Falls,  the  undertaking  owed  its  initiative  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  policy  of  the  Mysore  Government,  and  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  those 
in  authority  stated  they  had  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  scheme.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  Mysore  Government  provided  for  supplying  4,000-horse  power  in  the 
first  place,  and  until  the  experiment  had  been  thoroughly  tested  it  had  been  decided 
not  to  apply  electrical  power  to  any  but  the  non-vital  portions  of  the  company’s 
machinery.  There  would  not  be  much  saving  to  the  companies  on  the  field  for  the 
first  year,  as  the  Mysore  Government  wanted  some  recoupment,  by  way  of  interest 
at  all  events,  on  the  large  outlay,  which  was  roughly  estimated  at  £300,000  for  the 
first  4,000-horse  power  and  £200,000  for  the  seeond  4,000-horse  power.  After  the 
first  five  years  the  cost  of  the  power  to  the  companies  would  be  £10  per  horse-power 
per  annum.  In  the  first  year  the  cost  would  be  £20,  in  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  £18,  and  in  the  fifth  year  a  sum  not  to  exceed  £24.  The  cost 
of  steam  per  horse-power  per  annum  was  £30.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  the  health  of  the  camps  has  been  fairly  good  during  the  past  year,  and  it  was  a 
remarkable  fact  that  he  should  be  able  to  reassure  them  in  that  matter,  because 
during  the  whole  year  there  have  been  sporadic  cases  of  plague  cropping  up,  two  or 
three  in  one  camp,  five  or  six  somewhere  else,  two  or  three  one  week  and  none  the 
next,  and  so  on  throughout  the  year.  Latterly  there  have  been  a  few  cases  of 
cholera  appearing  in  the  same  manner.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  health  of  the 
camp  has  been  reasonably  good  and  there  has  been  no  desertion  ;  and  why  have 
these  sporadic  cases  not  developed  into  an  epidemic  ?  The  reason  is  the  care  and 
skill  of  the  medical  officials,  backed  up  by  the  most  intelligent  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  Mysore  Government,  who  have  appointed  spe;ial  inspectors  and  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  support  all  the  companies  in  their  endeavours  to 
fight  these  dreadful  diseases.  He  continued  : — “  We  employ  over  2,500 
people  in  connection  with  this  company,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  expense — which  includes  not  only  the  nursing 
operations  of  those  patients  who  are  in  hospital,  but  the  attendance  and 
examination  of  out-patients,  the  continuous-  inspection  of  suspected  houses, 
drainage  and  sanitary  matters — that  it  works  out  at  a  cost  o'f  something  under  4s. 
per  head  per  annum  for  the  whole  of  the  2,500  people.  We  have  to  thank  our 
medical  officers  a  great  deal,  and,  further,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  to  thank 
Captain  Richards  and  the  rest  of  your  staff  in  India,  not  only  for  their  efforts  in 
regard  to  plague  and  disease,  but  for  the  loyal  way  in  which  they  have  backed  up 
the  medical  officers  and  carried  out  the  instructions  given  to  them,  without  jealousy 
or  fear.  In  the  departments  of  mining  and  milling  the  operations  of  this  company 
have  been  carried  out  with  care  and  skill,  and  I  assure  you  you  have  a  loyal,  zealous 
and  thoroughly  able  staff  wo'rking  for  you,  and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure,  not  only 
in  the  name  of  the  Board,  but  I  am  sure  I  may  say  in  your  name  also,  to  tender 
them  our  thanks  for  what  they  have  done  in  the  past  year.  The  past  year  has  been  a 
successful  one,  hut  what  of  the  future?  You  have  the  superintendent’s  report 
before  you,  which  you  must  think  is  one  of  a  highly  favourable  nature  \  but  you  will 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  of  the  prospects  when  you  have  heard  what  Mr. 
Taylor  has  to  tell  you.  I  feel  that  when  you  have  heard  his  statement  you  will 
agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  the  current  year  will  be  more  prosperous  than  the 
preceding  year.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts.” 

Mr.  H.  D.  H.  Fergusson  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  R.  Garland)  then  read  a  cablegram  giving  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  mine,  and  stating  that  the  estimated  return  for  this  month  was 
4,800  oz. 

Mr.  Edgar  Taylor  (of  Messrs.  John  Taylor  and  Sons,  managers)  submitted 
details  of  the  recent  work  on  the  property,  and  referred  in  particular  to  the  promis¬ 
ing  developments  in  the  1,  ioo-foot  level. 

The  mines  are  being  admirably  laid  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Richards,  and  the  past  warranted  him  in  speaking  with  every  confidence  of  the 
future. 

The  report  was  adopted  unanimously. 
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CAPITAL  FULLY  PAID 
RESERVE  FUND  - 


-  Marks  150,000,000  (£7,500,000). 

-  Marks  49,340,262  (£2,467,013). 


Branches— LONDON,  BREMEN,  FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN,  HAMBURG,  MUNICH. 


Analysis  of  the  Yearly  Report,  presented 
General  Meeting  held  in 

The  net  profits  of  the  year  1900,  amounting  to  ;  — 

*£1,020,521,  represent  13  60  per  cent,  on  t.he  paid-up  Capital  of 

- £7,500,000,  and  are  to  be  aporopriated  a»  follows 

£82d  COO  to  Dividend  of  11  p^r  cent,  to  Shareholders. 

64,552  to  Ordinary  Reserve. 

3^.871  to  Directors. 

58,750  to  Superannuation  Fund  and  Gratuities  to  Staff. 

38  348  carried  forward  to  New  Account. 


£1,020.521 


In  chronicling  the  financial  results  of  the  year  1900  wa  have  to  record  that 
the  period  of  activity  referred  to  in  our  previous  report — and  which  was  not 
only  »f  longer  duration  than  usual  but  extended  to  almosc  all  sections  of  German 
Trade  and  Industry— has  been  followed  by  a  reaction. 

•  he  continued  stringency  of  thf1  Money  Market  throughout  the  year  1899 
and  the  exceptional  situation  created  by  the  War  in  South  Africa  had  in  some 
measure  actul  as  an  incentive  to  prudence  and  caution,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
sharp  fall  took  p’ace  in  the  Spring  in  the  price  of  American  Steel  and  Iron  that 
the  progressive  movement  in  German  Indu-tries  came  to  a  standstill.  The  fall 
in  prices  of  Industrial  shares  whica  tbea  took  place  was  feit  by  the  pub  ic  the 
more  severely  owing  to  the  injurious  action  of  the  new  Bourse  Laws.  This 
unfavourable  state  of  affairs  was  aggravated  by  a  heavy  increase  in  the  Bour  e 
Taxes,  and  by  the  outbreak  of  the  troubles  in  China.  The  general  feeling  of 
discouragement  was  at  its  worst  in  September,  but  since  that  month  some 
recove  y  has  set  in.  That  the  uneasiness  engendered  was  exaggerated  has  been 
shown  by  the  course  of  subsequent  eveuts.  In  spite  of  the  heavy  burden  placed 
upon  the  World’s  Money  markets  by  the  continued  state  of  war  in  the 
Transvaal  aud  the  events  in  China,  the  diminution  in  the  industrial 
demand  in  Germany  for  fresh  capital  was  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  seeking  employment,  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  demand  for  investment  securities.  The  h  rvest  was  fairly  good, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  German  Empire  in  1909  ^hows  an  increase 
amounting  to  upwards  of  £3,700,000  in  Imports  and  £10,350,050  in  Exports. 
The  renewed  feeiing  of  confidence  in  the  United  States  of  America,  which  set  in 
after  the  Presidential  election,  considerably  assisted  the  German  Markets,  as 
large  amounts  of  American  Securities  could  be  sold  abroad,  yielding  good 
profits  to  German  investors  and  favourably  influencing  the  balance  of  trade. 
Only  in  quite  isolated  cases— as,  for  example,  in  the  wool  industry,  which  in 
Germany,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  affected  by  a  severe  crisis — have  any  of  the 
more  important  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  Couatry  been  seriously 
embarrassed. 

All  things  considered,  the  expectation  is  not  unjustified  that,  provided  the 
Government  continue  to  follow  the  line  of  commercial  policy  which  has  given 
such  tatisfactory  results,  the  trading  and  industrial  interests  of  Germany  will 
ere  long  show  evidence  of  renewed  invigoration  and  progress. 

In  the  accounts  now  presented  will  be  found  some  refaction  of  the  course 
of  events  during  the  past  year.  Loans,  more  especially  to  the  Stock  Exchange, 
have  largely  diminished,  whilst  the  amount  of  bills  held  has  increased  by 
upwards  of  £3, COO, 050.  The  total  turnover  amounted  to  £2,488.674,344,  snowing 
a  decrease  of  some  £50  millions;  but  this  total  is  still  £268  millions  in  excess 
of  that  of  1898.  That  there  has  been  nevertheless  no  falling  off  in  profits 
during  the  past  12  months  is  due  to  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  our 
business  is  based  and  to  its  extensive  scope,  which  in  less  favourable  times 
render  it  possible  for  a  reduction  in  revenue  from  one  source  to  be  compensated 
by  an  increase  obtained  in  other  directions. 

The  Provincial  Banks  allied  with  us  have  given  us  a  somewhat  larger 
return,  and  been  able  to  co-operate  with  us  in  a  number  of  important  trans¬ 
actions. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  have  overtaken  the  Prussian  Mort¬ 
gage  Joint  Stock  Bank,  due  to  a  long  course  of  mismanagement,  important 
duties  have  devolved  upon  the  Deutsche  Treuhand  Geseilschafc  (German  Trust 
Company),  which  institution,  having  as  the  outcome  of  the  confidence  reposed 


to  the  Shareholders  at  the  31st  Ordinary 
Berlin  on  March  26,  1901. 

in  it  bv  the  Bondholders  been  elected  their  legal  representative,  has  accepted  the 
task  of  readjusting  the  affairs  of  the  Morrgage  Bank.  For  the  better  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  object,  and  acting  in  the  public  interest,  a  number  of  the  leading 
Banks  and  firms  in  Berlin  have  co-operated  with  us  in  forming  a  Committee  for 
the  procection  of  the  Bondholders. 

The  negotiations  carried  on  by  the  Anatolian  Railway  Company  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  extension  of  their  lin°s  to  Bagdad  and  the  Persian  Gulf  have  pro¬ 
gressed  but  slowly.  After  the  return  of  the  expedition  sent  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  surveys,  the  actual  route  to  be  followed  has  been  agreed  upon  with  the 
Turkish  Government.  The  construction  of  the  line  remains,  however,  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  provision  of  a  suitable  guarantee  by  the  Ottoman  Government. 
In  consequence  of  better  crops  having  been  harvested  in  tue  districts  served  by 
the  Auatolian  lines,  a  satisfactory  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  traffic 
recei  ots. 

The  Bank  has  taken  part  in  the  issue  of  Three-and-a-Half  and  Four  per 
Cent.  Baden  Government  Loans,  Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Bivarian,  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  Danish  Government  Loans.  Four  per  Oent.  Hamburg  S'.ate  Loan,  Four 
per  Cent.  Hanover  and  Three-and-a-Half  per  Oent.  Brandenburg  Provincial 
Bonds,  in  Loans  to  the  Municioalities  of  Stettin,  Aix-la-Onapelle,  Bamberg, 
Dresden,  Elberfeld,  Erfurt,  Freiburg,  Karlsruhe,  Magdeburg,  Mannheim,  &c.; 
the  issue  of  new  shares  of  the  Siemens  and  Hal-ke  Company,  the  Banca. 
Oommerciale  Italiana,  Rhenish  and  Bochum  Steel  Works,  German  Steamship 
Company  Hansa,  and  In  several  other  operations  of  more  or  less  local  interest. 

The  business  of  the  Bank’s  branches  in  London,  Hamburg,  Bremen r 
Muni'  h,  and  Frankfort  O/M  continues  to  progress  and  yield  satisfactory  results. 

The  dividends  paid  to  us  for  the  year  1899  on  our  holdiDg  of  shares  in  the 
Banco  Aleman  Transatlantic©,  the  Bei gisch-Miirkische  Bank,  the  Schiesische 
Bank  VereiD,  the  Deutsche  Treuband  Gesellschaft,  the  Hannover  ch-  Bank,, 
ana  the  Oberrheinische  Bank — amounting  in  round  figures  to  £250,000  -are 
include  t  in  the  accounts  now  nresentetf,  but  no  credit  h  -s  been  rake««  for  the 
dividends  for  the  past  year  ( 1900 which  will  figure  in  our  next  balance  sheet. 

The  Bank  continues  to  noid  a  considerable  amount  invested  in  first-class 
Government  Securities.  Prussian  Thren  p^r  Oent.  Oonsols,  which  were  quoted 
at  89T0  in  January,  fell  giaiually  to  84*80  in  September,  but  at  the  end  of 
Decern  her  had  recover&d  to  87  60.  The  Bank’s  Investments  have  been  liberally 
written  down,  ample  provision  being  made  for  all  depreciation. 

The  number  of  current  and  depodt  accounts  open  in  our  books  has 
increased  during  the  year  by  12,320,  namely,  from  64,612  to  76,932. 

The  number  of  officials  in  the  Bank’s  service  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
2,063 — an  increase  of  201. 

We  nave  to  deplore  the  loss  by  death  of  Consul  Gustav  Gebhard  and  Mr. 
Herman  Mannne,  both  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  Board  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Bank. 

We  have  also  regretfully  to  record  that  Mr.  L.  Boland-Liicke,  one  of  the- 
General  Managers  at  the  Head  Office,  has,  after  24  years*  devot-d  and  successful 
service,  resigned  his  office.  Mr.  0.  Rloane,  who  at  the  last  General  Meeting  was 
elected  to  tin  Board,  has  accepted  the  vacancy  in  the  management,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  ceasea  to  be  a  Director. 

Dr.  Georg  von  Siemens  at  the  close  of  the  year  notified  his  intention  to 
retire  from  the  management.  We  trust  that  by  electing  him  to  >he  Board  the 
General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  will  secure  to  the  Bank  a  continuance  of  his 
valuable  experience  and  advice.  The  history  of  our  Bank  is  a  rec  >rd  of  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  services  rendered  to  our  Institution  by  Dr.  v  m  Siemens. 

The  gross  profits  for  the  year  1900,  mcluding  the  balance  of  £37,9l5  brought 
forward  from  1899.  amount  tj  £L5  5,693.  After  deducting  all  -xp^nses,  writing 
off  £40,341  from  Premises  and  Furniture  Accounts,  and  making  due  provision 
for  all  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  there  remains  a  net  profit  of  £1  020.521,  which  it 
is  proposed  to  appropriate  as  above  stated,  carrying  forward  the  balance  of 
£38,348.  The  Reserve  Funds,  by  the  proposed  addition  of  £64,552,  will  be 
brought  up  to  a  total  of  £2,467,013,  equal  to  32*89  per  cent,  of  the  Bank’s  fully 
paid  Capital  of  £7,500,000. 

M.  STEIN THAL,  P.  MaNKIBWITZ, 


*  The  Sterling  figures  throughout  this  Report  represent  the  original  Mark 
amounts  at  the  approximate  exchange  of  M.  20=  £1. 

ARTHUR  GWINNER. 

Berlin  :  February  1901. 

GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET,  December  31,  1900. 

Marks  20  =  £1. 

Da.  LIABILITIES. 

To  Capital  £7,500,000 

„  Reserve  Funds  .  2,402,461 

„  Current  Accounts  and  Deposits .  26,722,19 1 

„  Bills  Payable  . .  7,056,565 

„  Reserve  for  Taxes  claimed  1,653 

„  Unclaimed  Dividends  .  879 

„  Pension  Fund  147,156 

„  Sundries  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  121 

„  Profit  and  Loss  Account .  ...  1,020,521 

Contingent  Liability  on  Guarantees  given  on  account  of 

Customers,  £1,212,995. 

ASSETS.  Or. 

By  Cash  ...  ...  .  ...  ...  ...  . £2,579,607 

,,  Foreign  Coin,  Coupons,  and  Drawn  Bonds  in  course  of  collection  6L4  429* 

„  Cash  Balances  with  first-class  Banks  and  Bankers .  735,218 

„  Bills  Receivable  .  14,984,345 

„  Government,  Railway,  and  other  Securities . 4,455.029 

„  Current  Accounts .  14,264,773; 

„  Loans . .  5,053,647 

„  Syndicates .  1,752,834 

„  Bank  Premises  .  411,645 

„  Furniture  and  Fittings . .  ...  .  20 

„  Sundries  . .  . .  ...  5 

£44,851,552 

£44,851,552" 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  December  31,  1900. 

Da. 

To  General  Expenses  (including  £75,388  Taxes  and  Stamps)  . £494,831 

„  Amount  written  off  Furniture  and  Premises  Accounts  .  40,341 

„  Net  Profit  . 1,020,521 

Or. 

By  Balance  from  1899  . £37,915 

„  Gross  Profit  for  1900  : 

Interest,  Discount,  Dividends  and  Exchange .  £972,604 

„  Commission  .  386,435 

„  Profit  on  Investments  and  Sundries  . .  ...  158,739 

- 1,517,778 

£1,555,693 

£1,555,693 

The  LONDON  AGENCY,  4  George  Yard,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  will  forthwith  pay  the  1900  Coupon,  amounting  to¬ 
ll  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  value  of  the  Shares, 
at  the  Exchange  of  the  day,  less  Income  Tax. 

The  original  Report  (in  German),  giving  full  and  detailed  information  respecting  the  Bank’s  operations,  investments  andt 
accounts,  may  be  obtained  or  application  at  the  above  address. 
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The  Hon.  CHANDOS  S.  STANHOPE. 
T.  H.  LUKACH,  Esq.  1  Managing 
R.  T.  BAYLISS,  Esq.  I  Directors. 


REPORT 


To  be  submitted  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Ordinary  Annual  General  Meeting',  to  be  held  at  Winchester  House, 
London,  E.C.,  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  day  of  April,  1901,  at  Half-past  Two  o’clock  precisely. 


The  annexed  Statement  of  Accounts,  which  the  Directors  beg  to  submit  to  the 
Shareholders,  shows  a  nett  realised  profit  for  the  year  1900  of  £106,864  15s.  ud., 
which,  with  £53*787  8s.  6d.,  undivided  profits  brought  forward  from  the  year  1899, 
makes  a  total  of  ,6160,652  4s.  sd.  standing  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  as  at 
31st  December,  1900. 

The  Directors  regret,  however,  that  they  cannot  recommend  the  payment  of  a 
dividend,  as  the  estimated  depreciation  on  investments  at  the  31st  December  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  ;  and  a  further  deprecia¬ 
tion  has  since  occurred,  mainly  due  to  the  fall  in  the  Shares  of  the  Compagnie 
Generate  de  Traction,  and  of  the  Tramway  Companies  in  Paris,  in  which  this  Com¬ 
pany  is  largely  interested.  The  Directors  are  of  opinion  that  the  business  above 
referred  to  is  sound  and  capable  of  great  development. 

The  amount  of  depreciation,  as  estimated  on  the  nth  instant,  is  .£310,652  4s.  sd., 
of  which  the  Directors  regard  £129,235  17s.  sd.  as  permanent.  To  meet  this,  they 
have  written  down  specific  assets  to  the  extent  of  £129,235  17s.  3d.  taken  from 
Reserve,  and  to  provide  the  balance  they  have  created  a  Contingency  Account  of 
£181,416  7s.  od.  by  transferring  thereto  the  £160,652  4s.  sd.  undivided  profits,  and 
an  additional  £20,764  2s.  7d.  from  the  Reserve. 

The  Directors  are  satisfied  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  in  the  best 


interests  of  the  Shareholders  to  make  this  large  provision,  but  they  trust  that  condi¬ 
tions  will  so  improve  as  to  enable  them  to  reduce  this  account. 

Amongst  the  important  investments  of  the  Company  there  are  included  large  hold¬ 
ings  in  the  Central  London  Railway  Company,  the  Electric  Traction  Company, 
Limited,  the  El  Oro  Mining  and  Railway  Company,  Limited,  and  in  South  African 
Mining  shares  and  Real  Estate,  which  the  Directors  continue  to  regard  with  much 
satisfaction. 

The  Hon.  Chandos  S.  Stanhope  joined  the  Board  on  the  20th  instant. 

Mr.  J.  R‘.  Maguire  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Smith,  the  Directors  retiring  by  rotation  in 
accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  being  eligible,  offer  themselves  for  re- 


election. 

Messrs.  Deloitte,  Dever,  Griffiths  &  Co.,  Auditors  of  the  Company,  being  eligible, 
offer  themselves  for  re-appointment. 

HARRY  MOSENTHAL,  Chairman. 

J.  H.  LUKACH,  l  Man  ;  Directors. 
R.  T.  BAYLISS,  > 

J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Secretary. 


ii  Comhill,  London,  E.C. 
23rd  March,  1901. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  31  st  December ,  1900. 


To  Capital  Authorised  and  Issued —  £  s.  d.  £  .y.  d. 

1,250,000  Shares  of  £  1  each  ..  ..  ..  1,250,000  o  o 

Reserve..  . . 55°, 348  7  7 

Less — Carried  to  Contingency  Account, 
part  provision  for  estimated  depreciation 
of  Investments. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  150,000  o  o 

- 400,348  7  7 

Contingency  Account — Transferred  from  Reserve  150,000  o  o 
Less  written  off  as  estimated  permanent  de¬ 
preciation  of  Investments  ..  ..  ..  129,235  1 7  5 


20,764  2  7 

Add — Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account 

transferred  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  160,652  4  5 

Note. — The  balance  of  this  Account  is - 

held  against  the  present  estimated 
depreciation  of  Investments. 

Landry  Credit  Balances 

Bills  Payable  . .  .  . 

Sundry  Shareholders  for  Dividends  and  fractions 


181,416  7  o 

184,291  7  2 

3,600  o  o 
721  16  5 


By  Sundry  Investments 

Freehold  Premises,  Fittings,  &c. 
Less — Depreciation  written  off 


Less — Mortgage 

Loans  against  Security  . . 
Sundry  Debit  Balances  . . 
Cash  at  Bankers’  and  in  hand 


£2,020,377  2 


£  d. 

. I»727)73I  *3  6 

155,3°°  4  6 
1,200  o  o 

154,100  4  6 

100,000  o  o 

-  54,100  4  6 

..  ..  ..  172.870  14  6 

..  ..  ..  48,822  17  6 

•  •  ••  ••  16,852  8  2 


£2,020,377  18  2 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT ‘  for  the  year  ending  3 ia/  December ,  1900. 


To  General  Expenditure,  including  Salaries  of  Managing  Directors, 
Executive  Committee  and  Staff,  Rates,  Taxes,  Printing, 
Stationery,  Audit,  Legal  and  other  charges 
Directors’  Fees 

Sundry  Investigation  Expenses  . 

Depreciation  written  off  building  (11  Cornhill),  fixtures, 

fittings,  &c . 

Balance  carried  down . 


£  5-.  d • 


19,474  3  1 
5,000  o  o 
19,529  18  10 

1,200  o  o 
106,864  I5  11 


Balance  carried  to  Contingency  Account 


152,068  17  10 


160,652  4  5 


,6160,652  4  5 


6  s.  d. 

By  Gross  Profits  for  year  ..  ..  ..  . 151,608  6  10 

Transfer  Fees  ..  ..  . .  460  11  o 


152,068  17  10 

Balance  brought  down . 106,864  *5  2 1 

Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account,  1899. .  ,6247,087  o  6 

Less  Dividend  Paid,  and  Income  Tax  193,299  12  o 

-  53,787  8  6 

.6160,652  4  5 


In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all 
our  requirements  as  Auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  we  have 
examined  the  above  Balance  Sheet  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  such  Balance  Sheet  is  drawn  up  so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of 
the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  as  shown  by  the  Books  of  the  Company 
DELOITTE,  DEVER,  GRIFFITHS  &  Co.  1  . 

T  , ,  _  _  ,  Chartered  Accountants,  1  Audltors- 

4Lothbury,  E.C.,  23rd  March,  1901. 


HARRY  MOSENTHAL,  Chairman. 

J.  H.  LUKACH,  |  Managing 
R.  T.  BAYLISS,  )  Directors. 

J.  H.  M.  SHAW,  Secretary. 
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GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

THE  INDIAN  BORDERLAND: 

Being  a  Personal  Record  of  Twenty  Years.  By  Sir  T.  H.  Holdich,  K.C.I.E. 
Illustrated.  Demy8vo.15s.net. 

This  book  is  a  personal  Record  of  the  author’s  connection  with  those  military  and 
political  expeditions  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  have  led  to  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  our  present  position  in  the  North-west  Frontier  of  India.  It  is  a  personal 
history  of  trans-frontier  surveys  and  boundary  demarcations,  commencing  with 
Penjdeh  and  ending  with  the  Pamirs,  Chitral,  and  Tirah. 

THE  ENGLISH  TURF. 

By  Charles  Richardson.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Plans.  Demy 
8vo.  15s. 

This  book  describes  the  evolution  of  racing  and  the  racehorse  of  to-day.  It  deals 
minutely  with  the  lines  of  blood,  the  principal  racecourses,  trainers,  jockeys,  steeple¬ 
chasing,  and,  in  fact,  with  every  detail  of  racing  under  modern  conditions. 

MODEM  ABYSSINIA. 

By  A.  B.  Wylde  With  a  Map  and  a  Portrait.  Demy  8vo.  15s.  net. 

An  important  and  comprehensive  account  of  Abyssinia  by  a  traveller  who  knows 
the  country  intimately,  and  has  had  the  privilege  of  the  friendship  of  King 
Menelik. 

“  The  most  valuable  contribution  that  has  yet  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
Abyssinia.”—  Mancliester  Gua?-dian. 

“A  book  which  will  rank  among  the  very  best  of  African  works.  ” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

By  E.  H.  Colbeck,  M.D.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s. 

EFFICIENCY  AND  EMPIRE. 

By  Arnold  White.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

This  book  deals  with  National  and  Departmental  inefficiency,  and  the  root  causes 
of  the  muddle  that  seems  inherent  in  our  public  affairs.  In  the  preparation  of  this 
book  Mr.  Arnold  White  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  many  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  business  organisers  of  the  day,  and  consequently  the  remedial  and  construc¬ 
tive  side  of  the  problem  is  principally  dealt  with. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  KUMA8I. 

By  Captain  H.  C.  J.  Biss.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  narrative  both  of  the  siege  and  of  the  march  of  the  relieving  force,  by  an  officer 
who  took  part  in  the  advance. 

THE  REAL  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

By  Chester  Holcombe.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PRACTICAL  LICENSING  REFORM. 

By  the  Hon.  Sidney  Peel,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Licensing  Laws.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

This  book  gives  in  a  handy  form  the  results  of  the  present  licensing  system  and 
the  proposed  reforms  which  are  now  being  urged  as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the 
Commission. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS  IN 

ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Taunton.  Demy  3vo.  21s.  net. 

[Next  week. 

This  book  is  founded  on  original  research,  and  contains  much  curious  information 
from  the  State  papers  and  from  private  sources.  The  history  closes  in  the  year 
I773« 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MIDLAND 

RAILWAY.  By  Clement  Stretton.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  12s.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT, 

from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  Edited  by  W.  M.  F linders  Petrie, 
D.C.L.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at  University  College.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated.  In  Six  Volumes.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

Vol.  VI.  FGYPT  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole, 
M.A.p  Litt.D. 

THE  WAY  OF  HOLINESS. 

A  Devotional  Commentary  on  the  119th  Psalm.  By  R.  M.  Benson,  M.A.,  of 
the  Cowley  Mission,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

THE  SOUL’S  PILGRIMAGE : 

Devotional  Readings  from  the  Published  and  Unpublished  Writings  of  George 
Body,  D.D  Selected  and  Arranged  by  J.  H.  Burn,  B.D.  P  tt  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

IN  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA.  By  Alfred  Caldecott,  D.D.  Demy 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  [Handbooks  0/  Theology. 

A  complete  history  and  description  of  the  various  philosophies  of  religion  which 
have  been  formulated  during  the  last  few  centuries  in  England  and  America. 


THE  LIBRARY  OF  DEVOTION. 

Pott  8vo.  Cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  2s.  6d.  net. 

THE  PSALMS  OF  DAVID. 

With  an  Introduction  and  Notes  by  P>.  W.  Randolph,  M.A.,  Principal  of  the 
Theological  College,  Ely.  A  devotional  and  practical  edition  of  the  Prayer 
Book  version  of  the  Psalms. 


LYRA  APOSTOLICA. 


With  an  Introduction  by  Canon  Scott  Holland,  and  Notes  by  H.  C. 
Beeching,  M.A. 


THE  INNER  WAY. 


Selections  from  the  Sermons  of  F.  Tauler.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 

[Shortly. 

THE  CHURCHMAN’S  BIBLE. 


THE  EPISTLE  OF  ST.  JAMES. 

F.HilpH  hv  TT  W  TTttt  I?ADn  Fran  Rxrrk  tc  Vv  . 

j 

FICTION.  J®* 

THE  SAGRED  FOUNT. 

By  Henry  James,  Author  of  “  What  Maisie  Knew.”  Crown  8vo.  6s.  *  v 
Nothing  so  typical  of  its  author  has  been  published  for  years. 

St,  James  s  Gazette. 

“  Only  Mr.  James  could  have  written  it.” — Academy. 

THE  FROBISHERS. 

By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  STATE  SECRET.  [SECOND  EDITION. 

By  B.  M.  Croker,  Author  of  “  Peggy  of  the  Bartons,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  volume  of  stories. 

“  So  bright  and  attractive  that  they  are  deserving  of  nothing  but  praise.” 

Daily  News, 

“  Full  of  humour  and  always  fresh  and  pleasine.  ’  — Daily  Express. 

PRINCE  RUPERT  THE  BUCCANEER. 

By  C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Hyne,  Author  of  “  Captain  Kettle.”  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  narrative  of  the  romantic  adventures  of  the  famous  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Spanish  Indies  after  the  Cromwellian  wars. 

A  SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION. 

By  Hope  Dawltsh.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  NARROW  WAY.  [SECoTO 

By  Mary  Findlater,  Author  of  “  Over  the  Hills.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  wholesome,  thoughtful,  and  interesting  novel.” — Morning  Post. 

“  It  will  certainly  enhance  the  obligation  of  the  reading  public.” — Spectator. 

THE  THIRD  FLOOR.  IWTIOk. 

By  Mrs.  Dudeney,  Author  of  “  Folly  Corner.”  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A  vivacious  and  romantic  story  of  modern  life,  introducing  many  scenes  of  modern 
journalism. 

THE  SALVATION  SEEKERS. 

By  Noel  Ainslie.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STRANGE  HAPPENINGS. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell  and  other  Authors.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  DAVID 

CORSON.  By  C.  F.  Goss.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  BLACK  WOLF’S  BREED. 

By  Harris  Dickson.  Illustrated.  Crown  3vo.  6s. 

BELINDA  FITZWARREN. 

By  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ADVENTURE  OF  PRINCESS 

SYLVIA.  By  Mrs.  C.  N.  Williamson.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

BUNTER’S  CRUISE. 

By  Charles  Gleig.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6d. 


METHUEN’S  SIXPENNY  LIBRARY. 

the  little  library.  THE  GREEN  GRAVES  OF  BAL- 

With  Introductions,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces.  Pott  8vo.  Each  GOWRIE.  Jane  H.  Findlater.  [Next  week. 

volume,  cloth,  is  6d.  net.  ;  leatffi  r,  2s.  6d.  net. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE. 

By  Jane  Austen.  Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas.  Two  Volumes. 

PENDENNIS. 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray.  Edited  by  S.  Gvvynn.  Three  Volumes. 

Messrs.  Methuen's  New  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address. 

METHUEN  &  CO.,  ESSEX  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  NOYELIST 

els  by 
x  Shilli 

xx.  DODO. 


A  monthly  series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors  at  Sixpence.  Each  Number  is  as 
long  as  the  average  Six  Shilling  Novel.  Numbers  I.  to  XIX.  are  now  ready  : — 


E.  F.  Benson.  [Next  week. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wylv,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  30  March,  1901. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Russia  for  the  present  has  been  thwarted  over  the 
Manchurian  Agreement.  The  combined  remonstrances 
of  the  Powers  and  the  Central  and  Southern  Viceroys, 
addressed  to  the  Court,  have  prevailed  over  the  reac¬ 
tionary  parties  in  league  with  Russia  and  Li  Hung- 
chang  who  makes  no  disguise  of  his  policy  of  com¬ 
pliance  with  Russia  on  the  ground  that  no  effective  aid 
can  be  expected  by  China  in  resisting  Russia’s  deliberate 
encroachments  in  Manchuria.  For  the  moment  how¬ 
ever  he  has  been  overruled.  In  reply  to  the  demand 
for  the  signature  of  the  Agreement  the  Emperor  has 
refused  it  as  incompatible  with  Chinese  sovereignty. 
The  refusal  is  based  on  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
Viceroys  that  if  Chinese  sovereignty  is  lost  in  Man¬ 
churia,  the  other  Powers  will  be  stimulated  to  take 
action  similar  to  that  of  Russia.  Until  Russia  consents 
to  place  before  the  Powers  the  actual  terms  of  the 
agreement  this  view  of  its  effect  is  entitled  to  weigh 
against  all  her  protestations  to  the  contrary.  This 
Russia  refuses  to  do  and  if  the  Agreement  is  not  signed, 
the  advantages  her  occupation  gives  her  to  carry  out 
the  plans  she  has  no  intention  of  relinquishing  are  only 
less  than  if  she  were  in  Manchuria  on  the  terms  of  a 
treaty  with  China.  In  either  case  her  ultimate  success 
or  failure  will  depend  on  the  opposition  the  Powers  are 
prepared  to  offer. 

In  an  interview  reported  by  the  “Times’”  correspon- 
dentat  Peking  with  Li  Hung-chang  the  latter  accepts 
the  fact  of  the  Agreement  constituting  an  encroachment 
0”  Chinese  sovereignty.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admit 
that  he  puts  a  strong  case  for  China’s  submission  to 
Russia.  Japan,  England  and  America  are  the  only 
u°V^rS  16  sa-vs  w'10  have  ever  professed  an  interest  in 
the  Manchurian  question.  But  to  what  extent  would 
their  interests  go?  If  China  could  obtain  a  written 
assurance  from  them  that  they  would  demand  the 
restoration  of  Manchuria  within  a  given  term  of  years, 
then  China  would  not  sign.  Otherwise  what  good  can 
it  do  to  China  to  irritate  Russia  and  lose  Manchuria 


altogether  on  the  mere  chance — a  very  doubtful  chance 
— of  support  from  other  quarters  ?  That  is  a  very  per¬ 
tinent  question  and  probably  the  anxiety  of  the  Powers 
that  the  Agreement  should  not  be  signed  is  caused  by 
the  reflection  that  if  it  were,  a  prompt  answer  would 
have  to  be  given  which  they  are  by  no  means  ready  to 
make.  It  cannot  be  merely  that  they  are  relieved  to 
have  China  on  their  side.  The  danger  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  occupation  of  Manchuria  is  hardly  lessened  but 
they  are  not  forced  to  a  decision  to  propose  terms  to 
Russia  for  evacuation,  so  long  as  the  Agreement  is  not 
signed.  Even  then  Russia  from  her  pressure  on  China 
evidently  does  not  think  the  risk  very  great.  She  would 
arrange  matters  with  Japan  who  seems  the  only  Power 
that  would  need  to  be  considered. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  affect  knowledge  as  to  the  real 
import  of  the  disturbances  that  still  continue  in  Russia. 
But  we  do  not  gather  from  the  further  accounts  that 
have  been  sent  from  Vienna,  where  the  scanty  informa¬ 
tion  that  actually  comes  from  Russia  seems  to  be 
focussed,  any  additional  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
minimised  the  danger  last  week  by  assuming  the  dis¬ 
turbance  to  be  of  no  vital  significance  in  Russian 
politics.  What  proportions  any  intellectual  movement 
may  eventually  assume,  and  the  present  movement 
seems  of  decided  importance,  can  never  be  foretold.  It 
is  easier  to  believe  however  that  Viennese  opinion  is 
right  in  supposing  it  is  not  of  such  importance  as  to 
affect  to  any  perceptible  extent  the  execution  of  Russia’s 
plans  abroad  than  that  it  is  capable  of  holding  its  own. 
against  the  overwhelming  force  opposed  to  it.  All 
accounts  agree  that  it  has  been  dealt  with  so  far  by 
extremely  severe  measures.  Some  concession  has  been 
made  to  public  opinion  by  the  annulling  of  the  sentence 
on  Karpovich  who  assassinated  the  Minister  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  first  trial  was  held  with  closed  doors  and 
the  Tsar  has  ordered  a  new  trial  to  be  held  in  public. 


Count  von  Billow  and  the  Italian  Premier  Signor 
Zanardelli  have  met  and  had  a  conversation  at  Verona. 
The  report  that  they  would  meet  when  the  Count  took 
his  Easter  holiday  in  Italy,  and  the  fact  that  he  also  had 
met  the  German  ambassador  to  Vienna  on  his  journey, 
were  sufficient  to  add  piquancy  to  the  discussions  that 
have  been  going  on  as  to  the  intentions  of  Italy  in 
regard  to  the  Triple  Alliance.  There  are  misgiv¬ 
ings  in  Germany  as  to  the  warmth  of  Italy’s  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  alliance  which  has  been  considerably 
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cooled  by  the  indifference  with  which  her  com-  rate.  But  the  losses  follow  the  track  of  famine  and 
mercial  interests  have  been  treated  by  the  parties  in  disease.  The  Central  Provinces  which  bore  the  brunt 
Germany  who  have  imposed  a  protectionist  policy  on  of  both  famines  have  lost  8'6  per  cent,  of  their 
the  Government.  The  commercial  treaties  are  nearly  inhabitants.  Many  Native  States  have  suffered  much 
out  and  Italy  is  manifesting  some  impatience  with  more  severely,  Udhaipur  with  a  loss  of  45  per  cent, 
the  burden  the  military  alliance  throws  on  her  without  being  the  worst.  Bengal  on  the  other  hand  has  risen 
her  gaining  compensatory  commercial  advantages.  by  3^  millions  and  the  N.W.P.  by  1 -68  per  cent.  The 
Signor  Zanardelli  has  dropped  hints  that  Italy  con-  city  of  Bombay  is  51,000  below  its  last  census  while 
siders  the  friendship  of  France  as  of  equal  importance  Calcutta  is  162,000  above  it — results  due  to  the  plague, 
with  that  of  any  other  Power.  These  are  signs  that  if  The  Chenab  canal  in  the  Panjab  has  brought  into 
Italy  does  not  intend  to  drop  out  of  the  Triplice,  she  is  existence  a  colony  of  800,000  souls  and  irrigated  dis- 
preparing  the  ground  for  a  revision  of  her  engagements.  tricts  generally  display  a  marked  superiority  over  the 
Even  if  she  is  under  no  obligation  to  put  two  army  corps  unprotected  areas.  So  far  there  is  nothing  to  connect 
at  the  disposal  of  Germany  as  has  been  stated,  and  denied,  famine  mortality  with  the  land  revenue  assessments, 
her  obligations  are  sufficiently  onerous  and  the  rise  of  The  greatest  diminution  in  the  N.W.P.  is  in  Ghazipur, 
the  German  colonial  power  since  the  alliance  was  made  a  permanently  settled  district.  The  comparison  between 
adds  to  the  chances  that  she  may  at  any  time  be  called  British  territory  and  Native  States  is  perhaps  the  most 
on  to  fulfil  them.  striking  feature  of  the  available  returns. 


The  official  news  from  the  seat  of  war  has  been 
mixed  with  the  usual  amount  of  anticipatory  .rumour. 

In  the  last  resort  the  cause  of  almost  all  the  misleading 
and  ridiculous  telegrams  may  be  traced  to  a  curious 
belief  on  the  part  of  correspondents  in  the  words  of 
Boer  prisoners,  whose  chief  solace  in  captivity  is  the 
practice  of  the  gentle  art  of  deceiving  their  captors. 

It  was  said  that  De  Wet  and  Botha  had  met  at  Vrede 
and  that  13,000  troops  had  been  collected  to  check 
General  French.  There  is  probably  no  truth  in  either 
telegram.  Elaborate  precautions  are  now  being  taken 
to  prevent  the  coalition  of  the  two  Boer  Generals  and 
there  is  no  large  body  of  Boer  troops  collected  any¬ 
where.  Many  little  engagements  have  been  fought. 
General  Plumer  has  begun  the  movement  towards  the 
subjugation  of  the  Northern  Transvaal  by  the  capture 
of  Nylstroom,  eighty  miles  north  of  Pretoria.  General 
French,  as  usual  and  on  the  usual  scale,  has  captured 
stock  and  ammunition  as  wTell  as  prisoners  and  three 
guns.  At  Boschberg  Thorneycroft’s  Mounted  Infantry 
by  a  night  march  captured  a  laager  and  sixty  prisoners. 
Except  for  some  attempts  to  wreck  trains  the  enemy 
have  been  nowhere  aggressive,  neither  have  they  dis¬ 
closed  their  intentions. 

The  first  Federal  Parliament  of  Australia  would 
appear  in  some  measure  to  be  a  self-stultifying  body. 
Mr.  Barton’s  supporters  are  in  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  a  minority  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Barton  went  to  the  country  on  a  moderate  Protectionist 
programme.  Free  Trade  was  obviously  impossible. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Reid,  a  Cobdenite  of  Cobdenites,  is  at  the 
head  of  an  opposition  composed  of  so-called  Revenue 
Tariffists.  The  contest  at  the  polls  resolved  itself  into 
a  rhetorical  duel  between  the  economic  principles 
favoured  respectively  by  the  two  chief  colonies — New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria.  New  South  Wales  was 
undoubtedly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  rest  of  Australia 
and  the  fact  that  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Reid  is  stronger 
than  Mr.  Barton  can  only  mean  that  it  is  an  unpopular 
body  from  the  start.  That  the  Chamber  to  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  we  should  look  for  the  greater 
wisdom  in  economic  matters  should  favour  doctrines 
the  adoption  of  which  would  involve  widespread 
misery  is  unfortunate.  To  what  extent  Ministerial  pre¬ 
ponderance  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  secure 
a  working  majority  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Mr.  Barton 
has  need  of  stable  support  at  the  moment  when  he  is 
setting  the  federal  machinery  in  motion  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  apparently  burned  the  boats  of 
compromise  by  placing  the  tariff  scheme  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Kingston  who  may  be  described  as  a  sort  of 
Antipodean  McKinley. 

The  fragmentary  returns  of  the  Indian  Census  which 
have  so  far  appeared  are  significant  of  the  calamities 
to  which  the  country  generally  has  shown  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  power  of  resistance.  The  decade  has  been  marked 
by  two  unparalleled  famines,  widespread  plague  and 
more  than  one  visitation  of  cholera.  Over  British  India 
as  a  whole  the  population  has  remained  stationary — the 
small  increase  being  credited  to  more  complete  enumera¬ 
tion.  Local  decreases  have  yet  to  be  distributed 
between  mortality  emigration  and  a  diminished  birth 


We  referred  some  few  weeks  ago  to  the  strange  volte- 
face  which  has  come  about  in  the  policy  of  Venezuela 
towards  the  United  States  as  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
temptuous  manner  in  which  President  Castro  was 
treating  the  remonstrances  of  President  McKinley  with 
regard  to  the  Asphalt  Trust.  We  now  learn  that  Mr. 
Loomis,  the  American  Minister  at  Caracas,  has  returned 
home  and  there  is  grave  fear  of  a  total  rupture  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations.  Not  even  well-informed  American 
opinion  seems  quite  clear  as  to  the  actual  merits  of  the 
dispute,  but  one  thing  is  clear  that  Venezuela  resents 
the  self-assumed  American  position  as  guardian  of  the 
whole  continent  and  dictator  of  its  destinies.  Until 
the  issue  of  Mr.  Kruger’s  ultimatum,  recent  years  had 
never  seen  so  wanton  a  provocation  to  war  as  the  issue 
of  Mr.  Cleveland’s  insolent  Message  regarding  a  private 
dispute  between  Venezuela  and  ourselves.  We  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  Venezuelan  Government  as  such  but 
we  have  the  deepest  with  any  attempt  to  arrest  the 
wholesale  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  that  is 
practised  by  the  LTnited  States.  It  menaces  the  legiti¬ 
mate  development  of  European  countries  and,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  excites  the  gravest  apprehension  for 
the  future  in  the  governing  circles  of  Germany.  In 
any  case  the  irony  of  political  nemesis  has  rarely  been 
more  delightfully  apparent  than  in  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  and  w7e  await  its  development  with  no 
less  amusement  than  interest. 

The  Easter  recess  of  Parliament  is  to  last  until  the 
iSth  of  April  ;  not  too  long  a  time  for  members  to  re¬ 
cruit  after  the  high  pressure  at  which  they  have  had 
to  take  the  heaviest  and  most  important  portion  of 
their  duties,  and  the  nervous  strain  of  some  of  the 
exciting  scenes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  South  Africa,  the  Army  and  Navy, 
together  with  Chinese  affairs  have  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  subjects  which  they  have  had  before  them  and 
there  has  been  little  time  for  any  other  kind  of  business. 
It  has  been  the  first  session  of  the  new  reign  and  this 
has  itself  raised  many  questions  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with  in  addition  to  ordinary  topics.  The  Accession 
Oath  wTas  one  of  these  :  one  of  the  few  subjects  on 
which  sympathy  can  be  given  to  the  Irish  members  ;  for 
their  general  prominence  during  the  session  has  been 
of  little  credit  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  we  would  rather  be  with  them  on  this 
matter  than  with  the  class  of  member  of  whom  Mr. 
Banbury  is  a  fair  type  who  blocked  the  Catholic 
Disabilities  Bill.  After  the  recess  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  some  of  the  neglected  legislative  business 
may  have  a  better  chance  than  it  has  had  so  far. 

An  exception  to  the  otherwise  barren  legislative 
record  is  the  Demise  of  the  Crown  Bill  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  render  unnecessary  the  making  out  of  new 
commissions  to  all  servants  of  the  Crown  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Protectorates  which 
wTould  become  vacant  six  months  after  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria.  This  will  be  an  enormous  con¬ 
venience  and  saving  of  energy  as  well  as  expense,  by 
preventing  the  manufacture  of  an  infinity  of  merely 
formal  official  documents.  It  will  put  the  great  body  of 
officialdom  on  exactly  the  same  footing  as  Parliament 
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which  now  continues  notwithstanding  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  instead  of  being  necessarily  dissolved  after  six 
months.  Both  the  King  himself  and  the  Ministers  will 
be  saved  a  burden  of  barren  labour,  which  might  be 
tolerated  in  the  easygoing  days  of  Queen  Anne  but  not 
so  well  now  ;  and  the  Crown  loses  none  of  its  powers 
of  new  appointment  or  of  dismissal.  A  cognate  ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  by  Mr.  Labouchere  discovering  that 
ministers  with  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
have  been  reappointed  to  their  offices  ought  also  to 
have  been  re-elected  though  they  held  office  at  the  time 
when  they  were  returned  for  their  constituencies.  If 
the  perfectly  useless  formality  of  a  fresh  election  had  to 
be  gone  through  it  would  be  quite  time  to  introduce  a 
companion  Bill  to  the  Demise  of  the  Crown  Bill.  But 
of  course  when  Mr.  Labouchere  “spied  strangers”  he 
was  joking. 

As  to  the  result  of  the  Monmouth  election  petition, 
the  surprise  is  not  that  Dr.  Harris  should  have  been 
unseated,  but  that  he  should  ever  have  been  elected. 
It  is  true  Monmouth  does  not  come  so  badly  out  of  the 
inquiry  as  did  Maidstone  and  corruption  on  a  large 
scale  was  not  proved.  All  the  personal  charges  against 
Dr.  Harris  himself  failed  except  in  respect  of  his  state¬ 
ments  about  Mr.  Spicer’s  paper-making.  But  what  his 
agents  and  he  did  together  has  been  sufficient  to  bring 
about  the  loss  of  his  seat.  This  we  cannot  profess  to 
regret,  from  a  public  point  of  view  and  that  of  the 
bnionist  party.  It  does  not  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
a  party’s  action  or  to  the  credit  of  its  public  character 
to  have  amongst  its  members  one  connected  with  the 
Raid  in  the  manner  of  Dr.  Harris.  Mr.  Longstaff  was 
a  remarkable  kind  of  election  agent,  and  certificates 
exempting  from  prosecution  seem  to  have  been  granted 
very  easily  at  Monmouth  as  at  Maidstone.  Probably 
the  tenderness  to  Mr.  Longstaff  and  to  Icke  (for  he  can 
hardly  be  hit  if  Mr..  Longstaff  is  not  struck  at)  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  legal  difficulty  about  the  precise 
character  of  their  offence. 


There  are  several  remarkable  features  about  the 
Revenue  Returns  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  year 
ending  3.1  March,  1901.  First  of  "all  this  revenue 
account,  is  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  presented. 
The  estimate  made  a  year  ago  on  6  April  was  that  the 
total  would  be  ,£127,520,000.  This  sum  has  been 
exceeded  by  ,£12,488,620;  the  whole  revenue  being 
,£140,018,624.  Last  year  ending  31  March  the  total 
revenue  amounted  to  ^129,756,730  so  that  the  amount 
of  this  year’s  revenue,  over  last  is  over  ten  millions  and 
a  quarter.  But  this  excess  of  ;£i  2, 488,620  raised 
beyond  the  estimate  of  last  April  has  to  be  reduced  by 
a  sum  of  over  ,£9,600,000  which  is  paid  out  of  certain 
receipts  to  the  local  taxation  account  :  so  that  the  real 
excess  gain  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer  over  the  estimate 
raised  by  the  year  s  taxation  is  only  about  £2,800,000. 
Under  almost  all  the  great  heads  of  revenue  there  are 
large  excesses  over  the  estimates.  The  Customs  are 
nearly  three  millions  above  it  :  the  Excise  nearly  five 
millions :  Property  and  Income  Tax  over  a  million. 
Stamps  are  below  the  estimate  by  about  ,£625,000  : 
while  the  Postal  and  Telegraph  Services  are  practicallv 
the  same  as  last  year. 


e  Local  Government  Board  Poor-law  Inspectors  for 
the  eastern  districts  have  just  issued  a  return  of  very 
remarkable  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  Poor- 
.aw  administration.  It  gives  the  statistics  of  vagrancy 
10  ^  anc*  Suffolk  for  the  four  years  1897-1900  ; 

and  shows  beyond  doubt  that  the  tramp  is  disappearing 
rom  our  roads  at  a  rate  beyond  what  any  social 
reformer  has  dared  to  hope.  The  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  In  Norfolk  the  number  of  admissions  to 
casual  wards  were  29,037  in  1897.  In  1898  thev  were 
24,128  ;  in  i899,  15.095;  and  last  year  they  'fell  to 
9,739.  In  Suffolk  the  corresponding  figures  for  the 
four  years  were  23  903,  22,385,  17,655,  and  12,838. 

he  decrease  is  not  local.  It  is  spread  evenly  over  every 
2°*  °f  the.  22  Norfolk  unions,  and  only  one  of  the  17 
Suffolk  unions  is  in  exception  to  the  general  rule.  The 
remarkable  fact,  therefore,  is  that  in  East  Anglia,  the 
most  casual-ridden  of  our  provincial  districts,  the  cases 
of  vagrancy  have  decreased  from  52,940  to  22,577 


within  four  years.  The  figures  are  as  pleasing  as  they 
are  remarkable.  If  the  amount  of  decrease  Is  main¬ 
tained,  and  tramps  continue  to  disappear  at  the  rate  of 
over  8,000  a  year,  we  may  shut  up  our  casual  wards 
three  years  hence.  If,  as  is  probable,  a,  stubborn 
residuum  of  vagrancy  should  prevent  that  happy  con¬ 
summation,  its  reduction  to  such  a  residuum  would  still 
be  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts  for  English  social 
scientists. 

Inasmuch  as  it  means  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
housing  accommodation  will  be  added  to  what  is  at 
present  available  in  the  London  district,  the  Tottenham 
housing  scheme,  which  the  London  County  Council  sanc¬ 
tioned  on  Tuesday,  is,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Burns,  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  housing  problem,  but  we  also  agree  with 
Mr.  Steadman  that  it  will  do  nothing  or  next  to  nothing 
for  the  East-End  working  people.  They  don’t  want  to 
live  in  Tottenham,  most  of  them  must  live  in  East 
London,  so  that  merely  to  know  that  there  is  room  and 
to  spare  in  the  suburbs  will  not  be  a  great  consolation 
to  them.  More  important  and  more  desirable  than  the 
indefinite  extension  of  London  outwards  is  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  small  houses  in  the  town  proper  by  larger 
ones.  But  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  effectual, 
it  must  be  done  on  a  plan,  an  intelligent  design  to  meet 
present  and  future  needs  arrived  at  by  the  best  calcula¬ 
tions  possible.  Such  a  design  can  be  obtained  and 
executed  only  by  the  strongest  and  most  centralised 
authority,  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  regrettable 
that  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  unlike  most  politicians  has  some 
idea  what  the  London  housing  question  means,  should 
in  his  answer  to  Sir  Howard  Vincent  have  condescended 
to  the  quibble  of  saying  that  the  local  authority  has 
full  power  under  the  existing  law  to  deal  with  the , 
question  of  overcrowding  in  London.  It  was  one  of 
those  statements  which  are  the  less  honest  for  being 
literally  accurate. 

In  the  Court  of  Appeal  on  Monday  the  decision  of 
the  Divisional  Court  in  the  School  Board  case  of 
the  King  v.  Ccckerton  was  heard  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  below  was  affirmed.  The  London 
School  Board  has  been  badly  beaten  all  along 
the  line.  The  first  Court  was  unanimous  against  its 
possessing  powers  to  give  science  and  art  instruction 
under  the  name  of  elementary  education  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates  and  to  adults  in  evening  schools  :  in  short 
to  give  secondary  education  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts.  This  view  the  Court  of  Appeal 
was  also  unanimous  in  supporting,  so  that  five  judges 
have  without  hinting  a  doubt  decided  against  the 
School  Board.  If  the  Board  is  not  utterly  regardless 
of  incurring  expenses  which  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
rates  they  will  accept  these  decisions  as  final.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  be  bound  by  such  a  numerous 
and  weighty  body  of  judicial  opinion.  If  the  judges 
had  been  divided  amongst  themselves  the  House  of 
Lords  might  justifiably  have  been  called  on  to  turn  the 
balance.  All  the  arguments  have  been  exhausted,  there 
is  no  new  matter  to  be  placed  before  another  Court, 
and  the  judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  were  as  decided  in 
pointing  out  that  it  is  hopeless  for  the  Board  to  rely  on 
the  present  Education  Acts,  as  was  the  Divisional  Court. 
New  legislation  is  required  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  powers  of  the  School 
Boards. 

The  Board  of  Visitors  of  Coopers  Hill  have  heard 
the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  whom  on  the  Visitors’ 
advice  the  Secretary  of  State  has  thought  fit  to  send 
away,  and  have  published  a  report  confirming  their 
previous  decision  in  every  case  except  one.  This  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  It  inquires  a  bigger  man  than 
the  Visitors  of  Coopers  Hill  to  have  the  courage  to 
give  himself  away.  The  granting  of  the  hearing  was 
right  on  the  Secretary  of  State’s  part ;  it  was  even 
more  astute  than  right.  He  is  now  able  to  take  the 
line  that  he  is  “cleared;”  that  his  judgment  is  con¬ 
firmed  on  appeal  by  re-hearing  of  the  case.  The 
unfortunate  professors  and  others  were  not  equally 
astute  in  acquiescing  in  an  appeal  to  a  court  against 
itself.  Were  the  members  of  courts  of  first  instance 
and  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  identical,  the  harmony 
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between  their  findings  would  be  wonderful.  This  will 
not  do.  Lord  George  Hamilton  by  choosing  to  invite  a 
deputation  and  give  reasons  for  his  action  has  appealed 
to  Caesar,  and  to  Caesar  he  must  go.  The  House  of 
Commons  may  be  trusted  to  raise  this  question  yet. 

We  fancy  that  a  non-professional  person  reading  the 
last  Annual  Statement  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
Bar  would  not  be  quite  convinced  that  the  interests  of 
the  client  are  always  paramount  to  the  interests  of  the 
profession,  when  the  Council  settles  some  of  its  questions 
of  practice  and  etiquette.  A  J unior  takes  silk,  and  he  can 
no  longer  do  many  matters  which  his  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  pending  case  would  enable  him  to  do  best. 
The  Bar  Council  says  let  the  new  man  consult  with  the 
old.  Yes  ;  but  that  means  extra  fees  ;  and  this  is  not 
always  so  indifferent  to  the  client  as  to  the  Bar  Council. 
Then  the  Leader  may  change  his  Court  in  the  Chancery 
Division,  and  if  his  services  are  required  in  his  old  Court 
he  can  refuse  to  go  without  a  special  fee.  In  a  police- 
court  case  a  barrister  must  not  accept  a  defence  without 
the  intervention  of  a  solicitor  ;  that  is  an  extra  expense  ; 
and  besides  we  should  have  thought  barristers  would 
be  glad  of  any  opportunity  of  freeing  themselves  of 
their  servitude  to  solicitors.  They  certainly  ought  to 
extend  their  liberty  instead  of  restraining  it.  There  is 
a  decision  allowing  “devilling”  in  vacation.  That  is 
in  the  interests  of  men  with  business.  Might  not  the 
Bar  Council  check  the  too  easy  transfer  of  cases  to  a 
“  devil  ”  by  giving  him  a  right  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  fees?  It  would  often  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
client,  and  the  man  who  does  the  work  might  reasonably 
be  paid  more  than  his  cab  fare.  Then  they  might  have 
done  something  for  him  by  taking  up  the  defence  of 
poor  prisoners. 

Mr.  George  A.  B.  Dewar’s  idea  of  colonising  the 
Parks  with  butterflies  (first  adumbrated  in  an  article 
by  him  in  “  Longman’s  Magazine  ”  for  January  of  this 
year)  is,  we  are  glad  to  know,  being  energetically 
followed  up  by  the  London  County  Council.  But  why 
stop  at  butterflies  ?  Dragonflies  would  be  yet  more 
effective  in  a  decorative  sense  ;  for  they  are  far  more  bril¬ 
liant  in  their  colouring  and  more  magnificent  in  their 
flight.  Their  settlement  would  be  quite  easy  in  the 
Parks  where  there  is  water.  Nothing  would  be  required 
but  to  put  into  the  Serpentine  or  the  lake  in 
S.  James’s  Park  some  thousands  of  young  larvae  of 
some  of  the  showiest  of  the  commoner  species,  Anax 
Imperator ,  for  instance.  To  reassure  the  intelligent 
folk  who  have  written  to  the  newspapers  on  the 
butterfly  idea,  we  may  say  that  nurses  and  their 
charges  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  devoured  or 
even  stung  by  these  flying  dragons.  To  the  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was|  fearful  of  the  butterflies’  emigration 
from  the  Parks,  we  may  point  out  that  there  will  be  no 
need  to  clip  the  dragonflies’  wings,  since  it  is  their 
habit  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scenes  of 
their  earlier  life. 

The  American  and  West  African  markets  continue  to 
absorb  the  activity  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  departure  of  Mr.  Pierrepont  Morgan  for 
Europe  and  the  approaching  Easter  holidays,  American 
Rails  have  been  booming,  Northern  Pacific  Commons 
touching  101,  Louisvilles  reaching  107,  and  Erie  Com¬ 
mons  rising  to  over  39.  The  stocks  of  the  Reading 
Company  are  strongly  “tipped,”  but  hang  fire, 
though  no  doubt  they  will  have  their  turn.  Operators 
are  shy  of  selling  Yankees  for  the  holidays,  as  old 
parliamentary  hands  are  recalling  the  story  of  how 
“little  Eries  ”  in  the  last  boom  closed  at  37  on 
the  Thursday  before  Good  Friday  and  opened  at 
50  the  following  Tuesday.  In  the  Jungle  market 
Wassaus  have  touched  8,  and  then  receded  slightly, 
Sekondi  and  Tarkwas  passed  5  and  then  fell  back  to 
4§,  Gold  Coast  Agency  are  quoted  57  to  59,  and  Gold 
Coast  Amalgamated  at  17.  London  Ashantis  have 
risen  from  3  to  over  8,  and  shares  like  Bokitsi  and 
Offim  River  are  talked  much  higher.  Quite  inexpli¬ 
cably  South  Africans  braced  up  on  Thursday  on  Con¬ 
tinental  buying,  but  West  Australian  mines  are  quite 
lifeless,  except  Lake  Views,  which  have  risen  to  8J. 
Home  rails  are  stagnant  and  Consols  closed  at  95^. 


WAR  AND  FINANCE. 

WHEN  Mr.  Kruger  said,  or  was  reported  to  say, 
that  if  the  British  wanted  to  take  his  country 
he  would  make  them  pay  £100,000,000  for  it,  we 
laughed  pleasantly.  But  it  was  the  laughter  of  fools, 
and  is  already  crackling  like  thorns  under  the  pot  of 
the  ex-President  at  the  Hague.  The  facts  are  that 

we  have  already  spent  on  the  South  African  war 
£  1 46, 000, 000,  and  as  it  is  admitted  that  our  expen¬ 
diture  is  at  the  rate  of  £6,000,000  a  month  and  we 
shall  have  to  pay  large  sums  for  compensation  and 
assistance  to  ruined  farmers,  that  the  total  probable 
cost  will  not  be  far  short  of  £200,000,000.  This  would 
be  five  times  what  the  Crimean  war  cost  us,  and  nearly 
a  third  of  the  debt  incurred  in  the  great  struggle  with 
Napoleon.  It  is  too  late  now  to  ask  whether  South 
Africa  is,  commercially  or  morally,  worth  this  gigantic 
outlay.  Time  alone  can  show  whether  or  not  we  have 
again  put  our  money  on  the  wrong  horse.  Some  people- 
think  that  the  Yangtze  Valley  would  have  been  a 
better  investment  :  but  “  dis  aliter  visum.”  The  history 
of  nations  is  made  by  individuals  ;  and  three  powerful 
individuals,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Alfred 
Milner,  seem  to  have  decided  that  the  future  of  Great 
Britain  lies  in  Africa,  not  in  Asia.  So  let  us  hold  our  peace, 
and  pay  the  bill.  Ay,  there’s  the  rub  !  For  we  find  our¬ 
selves  confronted  with  a  deficit,  in  round  numbers,  of 
£55,000,000,  and  an  annual  expenditure  which  has  risen 
from  ,£89,304,316,  ten  years  ago,  in  1889-90,  to- 
£130,384,684  in  the  year  1900-1.  The  fortnight’s 
interval,  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  allowed 
itself  for  the  Easter  holidays,  will  give  men  time  to 
think  over  these  figures.  The  recess  may  be  compared 
to  what  the  French  call  “  le  quart  d’heure  de  Rabelais,” 
the  time  between  coffee  and  the  presentation  of 
“  l’addition,”  when  calculation  so  often  spoils  digestion. 

Many  serious  persons,  we  know,  regard  the  enormous 
amount  paid  into  the  Exchequer  during  the  financial 
year  just  ended  as  a  sign  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
That  amount  is  £140,018,624,  for  the  fact  that 
.£9,633,940  is  paid  from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  makes  no  difference.  That  is  merely 
a  matter  of  account  between  the  Imperial  and  local 
authorities  :  the  total  was  raised  and  paid  out 
of  the  taxes.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  this 
amount  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  than  re¬ 
duced  in  the  near  future.  We  are  not  of  those  who- 
are  simply  lost  in  admiration  of  a  country’s  wealth 
which  can  pay  £140,000,000  a  year.  Taxes  are  not 
revenue,  as  has  been  observed.  The  sources  of  revenue 
are  the  prosperity,  the  health,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  efficiency  and  economy  of 
administration  on  the  other.  The  art  of  government 
lies  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  expenditure  to  taxable 
capacity.  When  the  demands  of  the  Exchequer  exceed 
the  taxable  capacity  of  the  country,  dangerous  results, 
political  and  economic,  are  apt  to  follow.  Has  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  anything  like  a 
detailed  calculation  of  the  proportion  of  his  income 
which  a  member  of  the  upper  or  middle  class  now  pays 
to  the  public  services,  imperial  and  local?  For  it  is 
essential,  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  that  local  taxation 
should  be  taken  into  the  account  :  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  does  not  control  it  :  but  the  taxpayer  pays 
it.  To  begin  with  local  taxes,  or  rates  as  they  are 
popularly  called.  In  London,  which  is  not  so  highly- 
rated  as  many  provincial  towns,  Wolverhampton  for 
instance,  the  rates  together  with  the  inhabited  house- 
duty'  amount  to  a  third  of  the  rent.  A  man’s  rent  is- 
generally  calculated  at  a  tenth  of  his  income  :  in  London, 
we  fear,  it  is  more  often  a  fifth.  But  taking  the  con¬ 
servative  estimate  of  10  per  cent.,  local  taxes  amount 
to  over  3J  per  cent,  (a  third  of  a  tenth)  of  a  man’s 
income.  His  income-tax  stands  at  is.  in  the  pound  or 
5  per  cent,  of  his  income.  Therefore  in  direct  taxation 
alone  everyone  whose  income  exceeds  £700  is  now 
paying  over  8J  per  cent,  to  the  public  service.  What 
he  pays  in  indirect  taxation  it  is  impossible,  within  the 
limits  of  an  article  such  as  this,  accurately  to  deter¬ 
mine  :  it  can  hardly  be  less  than  2^  per  cent.  We 
assert  without  fear  of  refutation,  that,  putting  aside 
abatements  under  £700,  an  income-tax  payer  now 
contributes  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  his  income  to  the 
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public  service  ;  and  that  should  give  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  pause.  It  is  breaking-point,  and  if  he  goes 
beyond  that,  he  will  be  met  by  evasion,  and,  what  he 
probably  cares  more  about,  by  political  opposition. 

There  is  a  deficit  of  between  ^54,000,000  and 
^55,000,000  to  be  provided  for  when  Parliament  meets 
on  18  April.  Will  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
simply  issue  Consols  to  that  amount ;  or  will  he 
divide  the  amount  between  current  taxation  and 
funded  debt  ?  It  is  a  very  old  question  which  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  is  called  upon  to  answer; 
a  question  which  business  firms  and  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies  have  to  answer  every  year  of  their  lives:  namely, 
what  is  capital  and  what  is  revenue  expenditure  ?  In 
commerce  it  is  usually  the  chartered  accountant,  who 
audits  the  books,  that  decides  what  amounts  should  be 
charged  to  capital  and  what  to  revenue.  In  the 
national  balance  sheet  it  depends  upon  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  acting  under  the  influence  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  and  public  opinion  as 
expressed  in  the  newspaper.  It  is  unthinkable  that  in 
the  present  instance  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  charge  the  whole  deficit  of  ^54,000,000  to 
revenue.  If  ever  there  was  a  case  of  money  sunk  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity,  it  is  this.  The  value  of  South 
Africa  as  an  asset  is  not  likely  to  be  ascertained  during 
the  life  of  those  who  have  turned  “  le  cap  de  quar- 
antaine.”  We  should  prefer  to  see  the  whole  of 
the  ^54,000,000  funded  ;  but  we  think  it  more  prob¬ 
able  that  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  will  add  some 
^40,000,000  to  the  National  Debt,  and  raise  the  balance 
of  ^15,000,000  out  of  the  current  taxation.  We  need 
hardly  point  out  that  whether  the  whole  or  half  or 
any  portion  of  the  deficit  is  funded,  new  or  in¬ 
creased  taxation  will  have  to  be  proposed,  because 
the  interest  will  in  any  event  have  to  be  added  to  the 
present  expenditure.  Nothing  seems  to  us  more  futile 
than  to  suggest  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
new  taxes.  Everybody  wants  to  tax  everybody  but 
himself,  and  all  increased  or  new  taxes  arouse  opposi¬ 
tion.  The  higher  officials  of  the  Inland  Revenue  and 
Customs  departments  feel  the  fiscal  pulse  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  they  supply  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
with  the  data  for  a  safe  conclusion,  which  is  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  We  have  our  fads,  like  another.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  revival  of  duties  on  sugar, 
timber,  grain,  and  flour  imported  from  countries  not 
within  the  Empire.  We  should  support  a  heavy 
specific  duty  on  the  import  of  diamonds  and  precious 
stones.  But  we  should  think  it  an  impertinence  to 
push  these  “  specialities  ”  of  ours  upon  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  alone  has  the  means  of  judging. 
Upon  the  principle,  however,  we  are  entitled  to  insist. 
We  think  that  the  just  and  safe  limit  of  direct  taxation 
has  been  reached.  Facts  are  stronger  than  theories  : 
and  the  events  of  the  last  eighteen  months  have  done 
more  than  all  the  writings  and  speeches  of  dead  or 
living  men  to  drive  us  to  the  tariff  as  the  means  of 
providing  the  funds  for  the  increasing  cost  of  empire. 


PEKING  AND  THE  PROVINCES. 

ONFIDENT  with  the  confidence  begotten  of  an 
ignorance  about  China  greater  even  than  that 
which  prevails  to-day  England  set  out,  forty  years  ago, 
to  strengthen  the  Central  Power.  We  were  going  to 
centralise  the  finances  as  well  as  the  forces,  and  to  use 
a  Government  which  it  was  presumed  would  be  grate¬ 
ful  and  docile  to  impose  reform  on  the  Provinces  from 
above. 

China  being  the  venue,  things  turned  out,  of  course, 
exactly  the  reverse.  Instead  of  an  Imperial  authority, 
supreme  and  centralised  as  we  had  chosen  to  assume, 
we  were  really  in  presence  of  a  congeries  of  satrapies 
each  bound  to  contribute  its  ‘quota  to  the  Imperial 
Exchequer  and  to  obey  Imperial  decrees  but  each 
possessing  a  large  degree  of  financial  and  administra¬ 
tive  independence.  We  assumed  the  existence  of  pro¬ 
gressive  instincts  at  the  capital,  or  at  any  rate  the 
possibility  of  evolving  them  ;  whereas  the  only  discernible 
signs  of  progress  have  been  in  the  Provinces,  and  ultra¬ 
conservatism  accomplished  two  years  ago  a  reactionary 
•coup  d  etat  at  Peking.  To  what  the  negation  of 
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capacity  exhibited  at  the  capital  is  due  may  be  an  in¬ 
teresting  point  of  philosophic  doubt :  partly,  perhaps, 
to  ignorance,  partly  to  corruption,  partly  to  the  effect  of 
an  atmosphere  that  has  been  known  to  affect  the  judg¬ 
ment  even  of  Europeans  whose  reputation  stands  other¬ 
wise  high.  Suppose  we  recognise  the  fact  and  change 
our  methods.  Having  failec^to  impose  reform  from  above 
— failed  even  to  support  a  Reforming  Emperor  when 
there  was  at  last  a  chance  of  producing  some  effect 
through  Peking — let  us  try  what  can  be  done  in 
the  Provinces,  where  there  is  better  evidence  of  good¬ 
will. 

Lord  Lansdowne  recently  repudiated  any  desire  to 
use  the  present  situation  in  China  as  a  lever  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  internal  reforms  ;  although  he  should,  he 
said,  be  sorry  to  have  it  understood  that  he  despaired 
of  seeing  reforms  carried  out.  Much  depends  on  what 
is  meant  by  using  the  situation  as  a  lever.  That  it 
would  be  “a  serious  undertaking”  to  insist  on  the 
Court  promulgating  a  drastic  scheme  of  reform  and  to 
provide  a  sufficient  compelling  force,  may  be  admitted. 
But  if  it  is  meant  that  we  are  to  go  on  “  letting  I  dare 
not  wait  upon  I  would,  like  the  poor  cat  i’  the  adage,” 
in  the  hope  that  reforms  will  generate  themselves 
without  help,  we  reply  that  that  is  a  policy  making 
straight  for  insurrection  and  eventual  partition.  It 
is  possible,  of  course  (as  a  well-known  authority  on 
China  remarked  shortly  after  the  coup  d’etat)  that  the 
clouds  may  disperse  and  the  lion  lie  down  with  the 
lamb,  and  Reform  arise  out  of  the  present  turmoil  like 
the  Amrit  in  Hindu  mythology  from  the  churning  of 
the  gods  ;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the  present  regime 
may  be  overthrown  amid  disturbances  that  will  invite 
foreign  intervention  ;  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
facts  suggests  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  avert  a  calamity 
which  might  surpass  that  we  have  just  witnessed 
tenfold. 

The  events  of  the  past  year,  and  in  particular  the 
behaviour  of  our  soldiery,  have  made  the  English  the 
least  disliked  and  the  most  trusted  among  Western 
nations.  We  have  the  sympathy,  especially,  of  the 
Reformers ;  and  there  are  more  Reformers  in  the 
Yangtze  region  than  in  the  rest  of  the  eighteen  pro¬ 
vinces.  It  may  be  that  one  like  Chang  Chi-tung,  whose 
motto  is  China  for  the  Chinese,  loves  us  best  in  the 
capacity  of  possible  opponents  of  Russia.  But  he  has 
the  wisdom  to  know  that  foreigners  cannot  be  expelled, 
and  that  they  know  much  which  China  would  do  well 
to  learn.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the  Emperor 
decreed,  in  July  1898,  that  candidates  should  be 
examined  in  short  practical  essays,  instead  of  in  subjects 
from  the  Confucian  analects.  That  decree  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  rescinded  after  the  coup  d’etat,  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  evidence  of  strength  that  Chang  himself 
weathered  the  reactionary  storm.  It  was  against  the 
Yangtze  Viceroyalties  that  the  anti  foreign  movement 
broke  nine  months  ago  ;  and  it  is  the  Yangtze  Viceroys 
again,  including  this  time  the  Governor- General  of 
Szechuen,  who  have  protested  with  so  much  energy  and 
effect  against  an  Agreement  that  would  have  constituted 
Manchuria  a  fief  of  Russia. 

We  have  heard  of  Egyptianising  the  Yangtze,  but 
the  phrase  is  liable  to  convey  an  exaggerated  impres¬ 
sion.  Very  few  who  know  China  would  be  willing  to 
undertake,  in  respect  of  the  great  area  and  great  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Yangtze  region,  the  responsibilities  which 
we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
The  suggestion  is  that  we  should  begin  moderately  by 
inaugurating  more  direct  relations  with  the  Provincial 
Authorities,  and  supplying  them  with  the  advice  and 
help  which  British  Indian  officials  have  rendered  the 
King  of  Siam.  The  provincial  administration  is  less 
corrupt  than  the  Imperial  for  reasons  in  which  Peking 
placemen  and  the  Palace  entourage  loom  large.  But 
it  none  the  less  needs  drastic  reform  if  China  is  to 
accommodate  herself  to  the  requirements  of  Foreign 
intercourse  and  modern  finance  ;  and  all  experience 
leads  us  to  hope  that  reform  can  be  effected  more  readily 
piecemeal  with  the  assent  of  the  Provincial  officials 
than  by  awaiting  wholesale  dictation  from  Peking. 
It  is  well  to  realise,  moreover,  that  China  is  a  big 
country  and  will  not  be  reformed  in  a  swoop.  Since  a 
beginning  must  be  made  let  us  begin,  say,  at  Nanking 
with  fiscal  reform.  We  have  heard  a  good  deal  lately 
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— some  of  it  rather  incongruous — about  Chinese  finance. 
The  abolition  of  likin  is  demanded  by  one,  while 
additional  taxation  to  provide  the  prospective  indemnity 
is  suggested  by  another. 

A  study  of  the  lucid  report  which  Mr.  George 
Jamieson  wrote  upon  Chinese  revenue  and  expenditure, 
five  years  ago,  may  inspire  conviction  that  what  is 
really  needed  is  reform — and  reform  only — to  enable 
China  to  meet  her  obligations  without  subjecting  the 
people  to  additional  taxation  they  might  hardly  endure. 
It  is  questionable  whether  such  a  complex  and  wasteful 
system  as  Mr.  Jamieson  describes  could  be  reformed  by 
native  agency  alone.  The  opposition  would  be  too 
great,  and  confidence  in  beneficial  results  from  simpli¬ 
fication  wanting.  The  oriental  idea  is  to  multiply 
taxes.  An  English  financier  would  begin  by  reducing 
and  abolishing  many  of  the  imposts,  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  systematise  the  collection  of  the  rest.  That 
is  the  procedure  which  Mr.  Mitchell-Innes  adopted 
in  Siam,  with  the  effect  of  demonstrating  that  half  the 
number  of  taxes  could  be  made  more  productive  than 
the  whole.  But  support  as  cordial  as  that  which  the 
King  of  Siam  afforded  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
similar  results  in  the  great  Viceroyalties  which  exceed 
Siam  in  area  and  population  as  they  might  be  made  to 
exceed  her  in  resources  and  power.  Questioned  a 
fortnight  ago  by  Mr.  Yerburgh  as  to  the  willingness 
of  the  Government  to  assist  Liu  Kun-yi  and  Chang 
Chi-tung  in  introducing  reforms  within  their  own 
province  and  guarantee  them  freedom  from  interfer¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Balfour  replied  in  terms  that  fail  to  carry 
conviction  of  purpose  or  discernment  of  needs.  “  The 
development  of  China  and  its  opening  to  foreign 
trade  ”  are  superficial  expressions  of  desiderata  which 
can  only  be  attained  by  reform.  Likin  can  be 
dispensed  with  only  on  condition  of  fiscal  reform. 
The  chief  obstacle  to  the  development  of  trade  is  the 
multiplicity  of  exactions  that  can  be  got  rid  of  only 
through  drastic  change.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
all  the  bamboos  grown  in  China  would  not  make  pens 
enough  to  describe  the  iniquities  of  the  salt  collectorate, 
and  the  analogy  of  India  suggests  that  the  Land  Tax 
ought  to  yield  several  times  the  amount  which  the 
Board  of  Revenue  at  Peking  professes  to  receive.  That 
the  local  officials  receive  salaries  so  small  that  they  must 
peculate  to  live  is  now  pretty  generally  realised. 
Colonels  of  regiments  grow  rich  by  keeping  250  men 
while  drawing  pay  for  500,  and  no  Chinese  official 
would  care  to  undertake,  or  be  allowed  probably  to 
carry  out,  the  drastic  changes  which  the  cleansing  of 
such  an  augean  stable  implies.  A  false  charge  of  some 
kind  would  be  laid  against  him  and  the  collective 
influence  of  Peking  placemen  exerted  to  sustain  it  and 
procure  his  dismissal.  Those  who  still  entertain 
hopes  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  Empire  base  them 
on  the  condition  that  help  support  and  encouragement 
shall  be  given  to  enlightened  and  well-disposed  officials 
before  it  is  too  late.  Let  it  be  repeated  that  our  policy 
of  centralisation  has  been  little  successful.  The 
reed  which  we  leant  upon  has  pierced  our  hand. 
If  we  are  earnest  in  desiring  the  integrity  and  pro¬ 
sperity  of  China,  let  us  take  some  practical  steps  to 
secure  the  end.  The  confidence  which  prompted  the 
Viceroy  of  Nanking  to  invite  our  effective  co-operation 
nine  months  ago  has  been  strengthened,  it  is 
believed,  rather  than  lessened  by  the  good  behaviour 
of  our  soldiers  and  the  discretion  of  our  official 
on  the  spot.  It  is  believed  that  both  he  and  Chang 
Chi-tung  are  disappointed  at  the  omission  from 
the  preliminary  demands  of  a  clause  insisting  on 
Administrative  Reform.  Let  us  take  advantage  of 
these  favourable  dispositions  to  help  them  to  set  an 
example  to  the  capiral  and  to  create  in  the  region  under 
their  control  a  leaven  that  may  eventually  permeate 
the  mass. 


REX  v.  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

'"PEACHING  the  School  Board  of  London  is  a  pretty 
expensive  process  for  the  ratepayers.  If  any 
member  of  “the  Board”  had  to  pay  out  of  his 
own  pocket  the  lawyers’  fees  to  argue  again  the  points 
in  the  Cockerton  case,  he  would  deny  himself  the 
luxury  unless  he  were  a  millionaire  with  a  craze  for 


litigation.  After  the  judgment  of  the  Appeal  Court 
delivered  on  Monday  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  any  intelligent  person  either  on  the 
Board  or  off  it  that  all  has  been  said  that  can  be 
said  for  the  claim  the  Board  makes  to  give  under  the 
name  of  elementary  education  what  is  not  elementary 
education  and  to  give  it  to  scholars  who  are  adults  and 
not  children.  There  is  not  a  single  argument  put  for¬ 
ward  by  the  Board  that  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Courts,  or  that  has  given  them  the  least  difficulty  in  the 
world  to  reject.  In  the  Divisional  Court  the  judges  were 
unanimous  :  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  it  was  the  Court’s 
judgment  that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  read  :  and  this 
does  not  imply  that  there  might  be  a  dissentient  judge  as 
there  might  be  in  a  case  before  the  Judicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council.  Five  judges  in  all  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  points  raised,  and  none  of  them  has  a 
shadow  of  doubt  to  suggest  which  would  furnish  a 
plausible  basis  for  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
Nothing  new  can  be  said,  and  there  is  no  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  judges.  In  such  circumstances 
an  appeal  becomes  an  extravagance  against  which 
the  ratepayers  would  be  justified  in  protesting.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  Irish  Land  Court,  as  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  may  be  interested  to  know,  that 
an  unrestrained  system  of  appeals  is  a  reproach 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  Under  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Acts  as  conceived  by  Lord  Selborne  a 
Court,  whose  several  members  could  not  have 
been  more  distinguished  than  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  would  at  this  stage  of  the  case  have 
been  the  final  Court.  A  fair-minded  litigant  who  did  not 
merely  wish  to  harass  and  perhaps  ruin  his  opponent 
would  in  such  circumstances  as  those  of  the  Cockerton 
case  be  satisfied  that  his  legal  position  had  been  as 
satisfactorily  defined  as  it  can  be  by  any  group  of 
human  intellects.  We  think  the  appeal  to  a  body  like 
the  London  School  Board  not  to  go  on  fighting  a  hope¬ 
less  case  far  from  irrelevant.  They  have  not  only  a 
duty  to  respect  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers  but  to 
refrain  from  litigating  out  of  pure  obstinacy  ;  a  frame  of 
mind  which  is  by  no  means  pleasing  from  a  moral  point 
of  view. 

In  the  Divisional  Court  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  Mr. 
Justice  Kennedy  dealt  more  generally  and  at  large  on 
the  meaning  that  may  reasonably  be  given  to  the  term 
elementary  education  and  to  the  word  children  than  the 
Lords  Justices  in  the  Court  of  Appeal.  But  the  latter 
confirmed  without  a  shade  of  hesitation  all  that  the 
Divisional  Court  had  said  as  to  the  unreasonable  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  terms  which  were  given  to  them  by  the 
School  Board.  The  Court  of  Appeal  has  not 
suggested  any  new  way  of  looking  at  the  question 
but  has  emphasised  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Divisional  Court,  and  in  addition  has  undertaken  a  more 
minute  and  elaborate  analysis  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
from  which  alone  the  School  Board  derives  its  powers. 
Then  again  no  doubts  are  expressed  of  the  Divisional 
Court’s  conclusion  :  no  new  clauses  are  discovered 
which  the  Divisional  Court  had  overlooked  :  and  to  none 
of  the  clauses  actually  considered  by  it  is  given  the 
slightest  difference  of  construction.  Had  the  School 
Board  been  dumped  down  with  merely  the  general  in¬ 
struction  to  give  elementary  education  to  children  its 
own  opinion  of  the  construction  of  these  terms 
might  have  been  as  worthy  of  respect  as  that  of 
the  judges.  But  that  is  not  the  position.  Those 
terms  must  be  construed  by  means  of  the  sections  of 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  this  the  Divisional  Court  and 
the  Court  of  Appeal  have  done  with  a  force  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  contention  of  the  School  Board.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  is  also  a  master  in  this  kind  of 
analysis  and  disquisition.  He  would  not  so  naturally 
as  Mr.  Justice  Wills  and  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy  direct  his 
attention  to  the  purely  abstract  and  general  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question  ;  but  historically  and  concretely  a 
subject  could  not  be  considered  by  a  sounder  head. 
What  he  has  done  is  to  show  more  clearly  even 
than  was  done  by  the  Divisional  Court  that  the 
Whitehall  Code  and  the  South  Kensington  Direc¬ 
tory  have  been  throughout  the  long  history  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  from  1870  down  to  1891  abso¬ 
lutely  distinct  in  origin  and  aim  and  in  their  sources 
of  public  support.  The  School  Board  has  never  had 
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the  shade  of  a  pretence  for  its  asserted  power  of  giving 
the  education  of  the  Directory.  It  has  had  as  little 
ground  for  including  the  South  Kensington  Directory 
in  its  curriculum  as  it  has  for  claiming  that  because  it 
can  give  technical  and  manual  instruction  under  the 
Whitehall  Code  it  can  extend  itself  throughout  on  the 
subjects  included  in  the  Technical  Education  Acts.  In 
such  analogies  as  these  lies  the  whole  fallacy  of  the 
Board’s  action.  It  was  a  fallacy  of  the  blackest  colour 
to  extract  from  the  legal  definition  that  “  an  elementary 
school  is  one  in  which  elementary  education  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  education  there  given,”  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  any  other  kind  of  education  could  there¬ 
fore  be  given  as  well,  because  the  school  would  not 
thereby  cease  to  be  elementary.  The  real  meaning  of 
“elementary  school”  was  shown  by  the  Lord  Justice 
— by  reference  to  the  voluntary  elementary  schools 
existing  before  the  1870  Act  and  their  exclusion  from 
its  benefit  where  their  fees  amounted  to  more  than 
ninepence  a  week. 

What  then  is  the  apology  for  the  Board’s  mistakes  ? 
It  is  simply  this  :  there  was  a  public  necessity 
for  the  kind  of  educational  work  which  it  under¬ 
took  without  possessing  the  legal  powers.  The 
judges  in  both  Courts,  it  may  be  noticed,  recognised  this 
as  the  result  of  their  inquiry  and  spoke  as  if  they  had 
in  their  minds  the  old  Terentian  phrase  “  Summum  ius, 
summa  maiitia  ”  The  kind  of  education  the  Board 
wished  to  give  should  be  given  ;  but  be  given  as 
part  of  the  scheme  of  secondary  education  which  must 
be  pushed  on  with  greater  zeal  by  the  Government 
by  reason  of  this  very  case.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
that  the  necessary  powers  can  be  conferred  on  School 
Boards  or  that  the  cost  can  be  provided  out  of  the 
rates.  As  educational  authorities  the  School  Boards  are 
a  very  partial  success  ;  and  they  compare  very  un¬ 
favourably  with  the  Statutory  Committees  of  County 
Councils  and  Borough  Councils  that  have  been  en¬ 
trusted  with  technical  education.  With  the  money 
provided  for  this  higher  elementary  or  secondary 
education  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  working  the 
secondary  education  system  and  the  statutory  com¬ 
mittees  combined,  we  shall  have  a  much  better  chance 
of  obtaining  a  real  education  for  the  classes  to  be 
provided  for,  than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  the  School 
Boards.  It  may  be  necessary  in  the  future  to  exercise 
much  more  control  over  the  School  Boards  by  the 
central  auihority  than  is  possible  at  present,  but  the 
fact  that  such  control  suggests  itself  as  a  possibility  is 
a  warning  against  legalising  the  powers  which  the 
London  School  Board  has  exercised  illegally.  Whether 
they  manage  their  elementary  education  well  or  ill,  they 
have  at  least  enough  to  do  to  manage  it.  A  new 
machinery  is  required  for  grouping  all  the  disconnected 
and  heterogeneous  voluntary  bodies  who  are  now 
en&a&ed  in  doing  similar  work  to  that  which  the 
London  School  Board  attempted.  They  should  all  be 
organised,  controlled  and  supported  as  part  of  a  regular 
system  of  secondary  education  provided  by  the  State. 


CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

(STATISTICS  are  rarely  more  seriously  misused  than 
when  they  are  invoked  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
or  defending  the  Church  ;  but  as  supplying  a  basis  of 
tact,  the  figures  so  laboriously  compiled  by  Canon 
Burnside  in  the  “  Official  Year  Book  of  the  Church 
of  England  ”  just  issued,  may  profitably  be  studied 
by  all  who  care  for  the  Church’s  well-being.  These 
figures  in  the  volume  apply  to  the  year  ending 
Easter  1900.  They  thus  cover  the  period  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  South  African  war,  and  the  months 
of  deep  anxiety  that  followed.  It  was  a  time  when 
the  incomes  of  many  were  diminished,  and  when 
subscriptions  were  largely  diverted  from  home  charities 
and  applied  to  one  or  other  of  the  War  funds,  No  one 
would  be  surprised  if  voluntary  contributions  for 
Church  work  had  fallen  off,  and  the  totals  had  proved 
to  he  lower  than  for  some  years  past. 

What  has  actuary  occurred  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
As  far  as  money  can  witness  to  the  true  work  of  the 
Church,  the  figures  before  us  show  a  generally  healthy. 
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condition.  The  grand  total  of  voluntary  contributions 
of  churchmen  for  the  year  was  ^71770,992,  an  increase 
of  over  ^£300,000  on  the  year  before.  It  is  nothing  to 
boast  of.  In  the  same  year  the  nation  had  a  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  alone, 
and  spent  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  millions  on  alcoholic 
drinks.  Still,  it  is  something  in  the  circumstances 
to  have  made  progress  at  all. 

It  was  feared,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  Aid 
Grant  would  tend  to  lessen  the  contributions  of  church¬ 
men  to  voluntary  schools,  and  for  a  year  or  two  they 
showed  a  decline.  But  for  the  year  under  review  there 
is  an  increase  in  voluntary  subscriptions  of  over 
^£17,000.  Indeed  the  figures  show  a  small  increase 
ail  along  the  line— there  are  11,264  more  school  places, 
2,865  more  children  on  the  registers,  and  the  average 
attendance  has  grown  by  10,561.  The  whole  of  the 
contributions  of  churchmen  to  the  cause  of  religious 
education  reach  nearly  a  million  pounds  a  year. 

In  the  work  of  church  building  and  church  restora¬ 
tion  there  are  signs  that  we  are  recovering  from  the 
stagnation  that  marked  the  last  decade.  In  the  year 
1890  sixty  new  churches  were  consecrated — including 
some  that  were  only  rebuilt.  This  is  an  advance  of  ten 
on  the  3  ear  before  and  of  eighteen  on  the  year  before 
that.  The  most  striking  progress  is  in  Wales.  Llandaff 
has  the  longest  list  of  new  churches  of  any  diocese  in 
England  or  Wales — forty-seven  against  forty-one  in 
London  ;  Manchester  coming  next  with  thirty-eight. 
After  all  that  we  have  heard  of  the  growth  of  church 
life  and  influence  in  Cornwall,  it  is  disappointing  to  see 
that  not  a  single  new  church  has  been  consecrated  in 
the  Diocese  of  Truro  since  1890.  The  total  of  volun¬ 
tary  offerings  for  church  building  has  grown  from 
,£1,198,000  to  ^£1,230,000,  and  the  sum  raised  for 
“  Maintenance  of  Church  Services  ”  is  larger  by 
^£24,000  than  that  recorded  for  the  year  before. 

The  first  need  of  the  Church  is  a  highly  qualified 
ministry,  adequate  in  numbers  to  meet  the  ever  growing 
demand  caused  by  the  rapid  increase  of  population  and 
the  higher  standard  of  energy  and  service.  Unhappily 
there  is  no  sign  of  this  need  being  met.  The  number 
of  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  has  been  steadily  decreas¬ 
ing  since  1895  :  the  number  ordained  last  year  being 
650  against  661  the  year  before,  and  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  less  than  ten  years  ago.  The  seriousness  of  these 
facts  has  been  widely  recognised  by  the  bishops.  It 
has  been  discussed  in  Convocation,  at  the  Church  con¬ 
gresses  and  in  numberless  diocesan  and  other  confer¬ 
ences — but  no  agreement  has  been  reached  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  failure — nor  any  very  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  made  how  to  arrest  it.  It  has  been  very  wisely 
determined  that  the  need  must  not  be  met  by  any  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  standard.  The  education,  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  age  demand  an  even  higher  standard  of 
thought  and  knowledge  among  the  clergy,  and  we  are 
glad  to  note  that  the  number  of  literates  is  not  gaining 
on  those  ordained  from  our  great  universities. 

There  are  figures  in  the  Year  Book  which  may  have 
something  to  do  with  this  lack  of  men.  It  is  impossible 
to  look  at  the  return  of  the  incomes  of  the  beneficed 
clergy  without  seeing  that  a  considerable  number  must 
be  in  chronic  poverty,  and  not  a  few  in  real  distress. 
The  tithe  rent  charge  stands  now  at  the  lowest  point  it 
has  ever  reached,  and  yet  the  funds  for  the  “educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  assistance  ”  of  the  clergy  fell  last 
year  by  some  ^17,000.  There  will  always  be  men  udro 
will  cheerfully  face  a  life  of  poverty  in  obedience  to  a 
Divine  call,  but  it  cannot  be  good  for  the  Church  that 
the  status  of  her  clergy  should  be  lower  than  that  of 
the  farmers  around  them,  or  that  they  should  live  in 
the  domestic  conditions  of  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field.  There  will  always  be  men  whose  private 
incomes  will  enable  them  to  take  poor  livings — but 
wealth  ought  not  to  be  a  condition  of  ordination.  “  I 
should  be  a  happy  man”  said  Bishop  Creighton  “were 
it  not  for  my  patronage,  and  I  could  bear  that  if  I  had 
not  so  often  to  think  first  of  a  man’s  pocket  and  after¬ 
wards  of  his  spiritual  qualifications.”  This  is  a  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  laity,  and  there  is  no  more 
pressing  claim  to  their  serious  thought. 
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PROVINCIALISM  AND  MODERN  PROGRESS. 

EOPLE  who  are  compelled  or  accustomed  to  live  in 
London  continuously,  who  rarely  walk  or  drive  to 
any  of  its  outlying  districts,  and  who  generally,  when 
they  leave  it,  leave  it  by  an  express  train,  bound  for 
some  distant  county  or  else  for  some  foreign  country, 
are  apt  to  look  upon  the  metropolis  as  a  place  so  im¬ 
mense,  and  so  deeply  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  increasing 
suburbs,  that  the  traditional  rural  life  and  rural  quiet 
of  England  hardly  exist  within  a  distance  of  fifty  miles 
of  it  :  and  if  ever  they  find  themselves  guests  at  one  of 
the  many  country  houses  which  stand  surrounded  by 
parks,  within  twenty  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  they  are 
constantly  expressing  surprise,  as  they  cast  their  eyes 
round  them,  and  exclaiming  “Who  could  imagine  that 
London  was  so  near!”  This  surprise,  though  partly 
due  to  inacquaintance  with  the  localities  in  question,  is 
also  due  partly  to  other  and  more  interesting  causes. 
The  physical  fact  that  London  is  surrounded  by  farms 
and  woods  and  meadows,  and  that  its  streets,  terraces, 
and  rows  of  semi-detached  houses  do  not  extend  to  a 
distance  of  more  than  nine  miles  from  its  centre,  is 
merely  one  aspect  of  the  fact  that  London  is  not  larger 
than  it  is.  It  is  not,  however,  this  physical  fact  alone 
which  tends  to  render  the  aspect  of  our  suburban 
country  strange.  What  is  most  striking  in  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  it  is  country,  but  that,  in  many  directions, 
it  is  country  of  a  curiously  primitive  character.  The 
villages  have  all  the  air  of  villages  of  the  last  century. 
There  are  old  inns  unchanged  since  the  days  of  coaches. 
There  are  public-houses  with  signs  swinging  in  the 
broad  street,  just  as  we  see  them  represented  in 
Hogarth’s  pictures.  There  are  quaint  secluded 
dwellings,  half-cottage,  half-villa,  which  seem  to  belong 
to  the  time  of  Strawberry  Hill.  There  are  farms  and 
farm-buildings,  carelessly  and  picturesquely  irregular, 
like  those  which  George  Eliot  has  described  so  well,  as 
characteristic  of  the  England  which  existed  before  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  first  Reform  Bill.  And  far  more  strikingly 
primitive  are  the  looks  and  the  demeanour  of  the  people. 
The  rural  labourers  within  fourteen  miles  of  London 
are  as  leisurely  in  their  gait,  and  seem  as  strange 
to  the  hurry  of  modern  life,  as  the  figures  which 
encounter  one  slouching  along  a  Shropshire  lane,  or 
lifting  their  cider-kegs  in  a  remote  Devonshire  hay- 
field.  In  point  of  dress,  indeed,  the  former  are  often 
more  primitive  than  the  latter.  It  is  in  the  country 
close  to  London  that  the  smock-frock  has  survived 
longest.  Smock-frocked  ploughmen  only  a  few  years  ago 
might  be  seen  amongst  their  furrows,  within  a  gun¬ 
shot  of  the  Alexandra  Palace  ;  whilst  from  one  of  the 
towers  at  Sydenham  a  man  with  a  good  telescope  might 
detect  to-day  on  the  village-greens  of  Kent  men  and 
women  who  might  be  denizens  of  the  “  Sweet 
Auburn  ”  of  Goldsmith.  In  this  fact  there  is,  indeed, 
something  striking — this  persistence  of  traditional  and 
local  habit  amongst  all  the  changes  so  distinctive  of 
■modern  progress.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  exemplified 
amongst  the  poorer  classes  only.  In  spite  of  the 
cosmopolitan  spirit  which  rapid  travelling  generates, 
the  spirit  of  locality  is  still  strong,  as  is  shown  by  the 
vitality  of  the  innumerable  local  newspapers,  which 
flourish  in  districts  almost  within  sight  of  the 
metropolis.  To  readers  of  these  journals  the  local 
flower-show,  fete  and  cricket  club,  are  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  any  similar  events  in  London.  The  clergy¬ 
man,  the  doctor,  the  villa-residents,  the  farmers,  all 
revolve  round  the  same  local  axis,  and  the  rumour  of 
London  merely  reaches  them  “like  a  tale  of  little 
meaning,  though  the  words  are  strong.” 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  country  which  surrounds 
London  that  local  spirit  shows  itself  in  such  a  striking 
manner.  This  same  spirit,  though  it  is  not  so  super¬ 
ficially  apparent,  exists  in  London  itself.  There, 
however,  it  is  less  an  affair  of  physical  locality  than  of 
class.  In  spite  of  the  publicity  given  by  social  news¬ 
papers  to  the  doings  of  the  fashionable  or  the  quasi¬ 
fashionable  world,  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  London 
are  made  up  of  innumerable  sections,  each  of  which 
knows  very  little  of  the  doings  of  any  of  the  others.  Let 
anyone  who  is  accustomed  to  what  is  usually  called 
society  dine  with  someone  who  is  outside  the  circle  in 
which  he  moves  habitually,  and  he  will  find  himself  in 


what  is,  in  many  ways,  a  totally  new  country.  Persons 
and  interests,  which  are  to  him  notorious,  he  will  find  in 
this  milieu  to  be  altogether  unknowm  ;  and  other 
persons  and  incidents— marriages,  deaths,  parties, 
hostesses,  wits,  beauties,  to  him  equally  strange — wil 
form  the  subjects  of  conversation.  Similarly  a  man 
who  is  accustomed  to  the  society  of  intellectual  people 
— whose  friends  for  the  most  part  have  some  knowledge 
of  science,  of  historical  criticism,  and  the  literary 
history  of  the  Bible — will  often  be  made  to  fancy  that  he 
has  been  transplanted  into  another  century  by  finding 
himself  in  a  company  of  agreeable  men  and  women, 
who,  though  seeming,  in  aspect  and  manner,  to  be  as 
modern  as  fashion  can  make  them,  still  believe  Moses 
to  be  the  unquestioned  author  of  “  Genesis  ;  ”  and  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of 
man,  and  the  descent  of  all  men  from  Adam,  requires 
any  modification  in  order  to  bring  it  into  accordance 
with  the  discoveries  of  the  modern  ethnologist  and  the 
modern  student  of  anthropology.  The  mental  condi¬ 
tions,  in  fact,  of  persons  who  live  close  together,  who 
have  been  at  the  same  schools,  who  have  been  similarly 
educated,  and  who  belong  to  the  same  social  cliss,  are 
often  divided  from  one  another  by  invisible  partition 
walls  as  completely  as  two  houses,  which  touch  each 
other  in  the  same  street,  are  divided  from  one  another 
by  eighteen  inches  of  bricks  and  mortar. 

This  curious  and  persistent  separation  of  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  a  population,  which  so  many  influences  tend  to 
convert  into  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  revealed  in  a  strik¬ 
ing  way  by  the  persistence  of  local  dialects.  Board 
schools  and  newspapers  have,  it  is  true,  done  much  to 
obliterate  the  interesting  peculiarities  of  the  old  local 
vocabularies.  So  far  as  mere  words  are  concerned,  a 
native  of  Northumberland  to-day  would  probably  ex¬ 
press  himself  very  much  like  a  native  of  Essex  or 
Cornwall.  But  though  the  local  vocabulary  is  disap¬ 
pearing,  the  local  accent  and  the  local  intonation 
remain.  In  the  very  heart  of  the  manufacturing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Yorkshire,  at  railway  junctions  filled  with  the 
hurry  of  modern  traffic,  porters  may  be  found  whose 
language,  without  close  attention,  is,  owing  to  its 
accent  and  intonation,  absolutely  unintelligible  to  the 
stranger.  In  Scotland,  the  same  phenomenon  is  no  less 
striking.  A  paragraph  in  the  “Glasgow  Herald”  if 
merely  read  by  the  eye  is  very  much  like  a  paragraph  in 
the  “  Morning  Post  but  if  the  two  were  to  be  read 
aloud  by  their  respective  authors,  the  difference  between 
them  would  strike  the  hearer  far  more  forcibly  than  the 
resemblance.  Again  a  well-educated  clerk  in  a  business 
house  in  Glasgow  will  be  easily  distinguishable  in  his 
talking  from  a  similar  clerk  in  Edinburgh  ;  whilst 
Aberdeen  boasts  of  an  accent  and  intonation  which  are 
at  once  recognised,  even  by  the  English  ear,  as  totally 
distinct  from  anything  else  in  Scotland.  And  yet  all 
these  towns  are  now  practically  nearer  to  each  other 
than  Hampton  Court  was  to  London,  in  the  days  of  the 
“  Great  Anna,”  and  as  near  it  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were,  when  the  fathers  of  many  of  us  were  under¬ 
graduates. 

All  these  facts  show  what  we  are  too  apt  to  forget — - 
that  the  tendency  of  modern  progress  to  make  file  level 
and  uniform,  and  to  rob  it  of  the  rich  variety  which 
distinguished  it  in  former  days,  is  a  tendency  which  is 
limited  by  a  number  of  resisting  forces  ;  nor  is  it  difficult 
to  see  what  these  forces  mainly  are.  In  the  first  place, 
though  the  increased  and  increasing  facility  of  locomo¬ 
tion  seems  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  anybody  to  live  any¬ 
where,  everybody  must  spend  the  larger  part  of  his  life 
somewhere  ;  and  it  is  only  the  members  of  a  leisured 
class— necessarily  a  small  minority — who,  for  most  of 
the  months  of  each  year,  are  not  rooted  to  one  spot. 
From  that  fixed  centre  the  train,  and  more  especially 
the  bicycle,  enable  them  to  make  excursions  of  a  length 
not  dreamed  of  by  our  ancestors  ;  but  their  length  is 
generally  limited  by  the  possibilities  of  a  day’s  excur¬ 
sion,  and  the  hours  of  rest  and  enjoyment  between  the 
outward  and  the  homeward  journey.  The  surrounding 
localities  which  the  excursionists  thus  visit  are  to  them 
agreeable  spectacles  which  refresh  them  by  their  com¬ 
parative  strangeness  ;  but  the  interests  and  influences 
which  really  mould  their  lives,  and  most  strongly  colour 
their  imagination,  are  those  belonging  to  their  imme- 
d  ate  place  of  residence  — to  the  familiar  scenes  which 
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surround  them  from  week  to  week,  and  the  people 
they  meet  and  mix  with  a  dozen  times  a  day.  Even  the 
rich,  who,  so  far  as  movement  goes,  are  theoretically 
their  own  masters,  are  practically,  to  a  great  extent, 
limited  in  the  same  way.  Two  country  gentlemen, 
whose  houses  are  but  twenty  miles  apart,  will  con¬ 
stantly  pass  months  without  either  of  them  entering  the 
other’s  door,  merely  owing  to  the  fact  that  to  do  so 
would  occupy  an  entire  day  ;  and  five  hours  on  the  road 
practically  represent  a  sacrifice  which  is  not  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  luncheon  and  two  or  three  hours  of  con¬ 
versation.  Few  people  realise  how  vast  and  far-reaching 
are  the  results  produced  in  life  by  the  existence  of 
seemingly  slight  obstacles.  But  it  is  not  merely  the 
obstacles  to  frequent  movement  which  tend  to  localise 
the  lives  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Local 
attachment,  and  the  indolence  or  repose  of  habit,  are 
causes  which  even  more  efficaciously  contribute  to  the 
same  result;  and  to  these  causes  must  be  added  yet 
another — namely  the  limitations  of  friendship  and  ac¬ 
quaintance.  It  is  only  the  rich  or  those  belonging  to  a 
rich  society,  whose  acquaintances  and  friends  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  all  parts  of  a  country,  and  who  can  live  in 
many  places  without  finding  themselves  amongst 
strangers. 

Thus  while  on  the  one  hand  the  appliances  of  modern 
civilisation,  and  the  modern  developments  of  know¬ 
ledge,  are  tending,  so  far  as  they  go,  to  produce  a 
sort  of  uniform  cosmopolitanism,  and  to  reduce  to  one 
pattern  the  habits,  the  knowledge,  and  the  beliefs  of 
men,  there  are  on  the  other  hand  ineradicable  facts  of 
human  nature  and  human  circumstances,  which  militate 
against  this  process,  which  still  preserve,  in  the  face 
of  all  adverse  influences,  a  diversity  of  special 
characteristics  in  diverse  localities  and  classes,  and 
thus  are  constantly  re-endowing  life  with  a  freshness, 
a  variety,  and  a  vitality,  which  it  would  otherwise 
altogether  lose.  It  is  perhaps  more  important  to  note 
that  this  same  diversity  is  the  source  of  the  world’s 
unacknowledged  conservatism,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
its  social  stability.  The  causes  of  this  stability,  taken 
one  by  one,  seem  so  trivial  as  to  be  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  ;  but  how  many  of  the  most  important  facts 
in  human  life  and  history,  in  the  actions  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  possible  developments'  of  society,  are 
'due  to  the  constant  co-operation  of  apparently  slight 
causes  ! 


THE  OLD  ZOO  AND  THE  NEW. 

IV. — The  Garden  of  Delight.  {Concluding  Article.) 

AVING  described  the  ape  and  parrot-house  of  a 
Gardens  of  the  future  our  imaginary  correspondent 
might  go  on  to  say  “  Other  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  same  spirit.  Animals,  such  as  the  larger  deer 
and  antelopes,  requiring  and  as  one  may  almost  say, 
imploring  more  space  than  can  even  now  be  afforded 
them,  have  in  many  cases  found  a  home  within  the 
parks  and  estates  of  members  of  the  nobility  or  others 
whose  means  and  dispositions  allow  of  their  keeping 
such  wonders  of  creative  energy  in  a  humane  and 
worthy  manner,  while  the  space  thus  left  vacant  and 
the  expenditure  saved  has  been  bestowed  on  those 
more  fitted  for  captivity  but  for  whom  little  had  before 
been  done.  Take,  for  instance,  the  seals.  They  were 
thought  well  off  in  a  basin  large  enough  for  a  fountain 
to  play  in.  Yet  anyone  who  had  been  to  the  Cologne 
Gardens  and  seen  the  small  canal  with  an  artificial 
rockery  at  one  end  of  it,  where  the  great  sea-bear  with 
fiis  harem  was  accustomed  to  lie  and  from  the  summit 
of  which  they  would  all  precipitate  themselves  into  the 
water,  must  have  recognised  that  the  happiness  of  our 
own  specimens  as  well  as  that  of  those  watching  them 
was  of  a  very  comparative  kind.  Ah,  you  should  see 
the  seal-pond  now  !  It  is  really  a  considerable  sheet  of 
water  with  windings  and  indentations  and  having  in  it 
more  than  one  artificial  island  or,  rather,  cluster  of 
rocks.  The  shores  are  a  mass  of  rockery  rising  in 
some  places  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  and  from  there  the  seals  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  leap  whilst  in  others  a  gently  sloping  accli¬ 
vity  allows  them  to  land  and  wind  their  way — a  thing 
charming  to  see — to  the  summit.  More  than  this,  the 
(principle  of  the  refrigerator  has  actually  been  employed 
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and  one  may  see  grottoes  where  these  Arctic  creatures 
are  lying  amidst  real — or  at  any  rate  artificial — ice,  and 
immensely  enjoying  the  temperature.  Some  penguins 
have  been  introduced,  and  it  is  found  that  these  birds 
and  the  seals  get  on  very  well  together,  as  might  have 
been  expected  where  anything  like  space  was  granted 
them.  Gulls,  puffins,  cormorants,  are  here  also. 
This  principle  of  placing  together  animals,  however 
different,  which  either  live  so  in  nature  or  can,  by  virtue 
of  their  habits,  be  induced  to  under  artificial  conditions 
is  now  much  attended  to.  We  thus  get,  as  it  were,,  a 
picture  of  nature  ‘  in  little  ’  and  we  have,  here,  a 
humane,  as  opposed  to  a  cruel  economy  of  space.  How 
delightful  is  a  sight  like  this  after  such  as  we  were 
accustomed  to  !  To  see — as  in  the  old  days  we  had  to 
see — such  birds  as  penguins,  cormorants,  puffins,  or 
African  darters  confined  in  miserable  iron  cages  or  a 
two-foot  square  box  made  into  a  clumsy  hutch  was  re¬ 
volting,  or  should  have  been  revolting,  to  anyone. 
How  could  men — humane  no  doubt  according  to  their 
lights — have  consented  to  keep  such  beings  upon  such 
terms  ?  Did  they  know  their  habits  ?  Had  they 
watched  any  of  their  domestic  scenes?  To  cage  them 
off  so  cruelly  from  all  their  destinies  !  But  it  is  the 
ages,  surely,  that  move  and  not  the  men  that  live  in 
them.  Sir  Thomas  More — great  and  good  man  that  he 
was — was  yet  (as  noticed  by  Lecky  in  this  connexion) 
an  adept  in  the  gentle  art  of  cock-shying.  Let  it  not  be 
thought,  then,  that  injustice  animates  me.  I  must  now 
tell  you  about  the  wild  sheep  and  goats.  Oh  glorious  ! 
There  hre  no  more  sheep-stys,  there  are  no  more 
square  patches  of  mud.  Here  again — it  seems  won¬ 
derful — a  principle  has  at  last  been  adopted  which 
was  always  employed  at  the  Gardens  of  Cologne.  The 
various  walks  are  spanned  at  intervals  by  bridges  of 
artificial  rock-work  having  even  in  themselves  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  which  is  increased  tenfold  by  the 
sight  of  various  kinds  of  ibexes,  chamois,  mouflons  &c. 
walking  across  them  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in 
family  parties — father,  mother  and  little  frisking  kids. 
On  each  side  of  the  bridge  there  is  an  enclosed  space 
of  considerable  size — also  containing  a  rockery — into 
which  the  creatures  descend.  How  they  love  these 
bridges  !  They  are  always  upon  them  and  to  see 
them  thus  outlined  against  the  sky  and  in  mid  air 
as  though  upon  their  own  mountains  is  an  immense 
delight.  It  is,  indeed,  the  most  picturesque  feature 
of  the  Gardens.  What,  too,  would  you  say  to  the 
new  kind  of  bear-house  ?  A  circle  of  bars  which 
curve  inward  and  are  therefore  unscaleable — or  in  some 
cases  where  it  is  feared  they  might  not  be,  a  wall  with 
bars  let  into  the  masonry — has  been  drawn  round  trees, 
often  of  large  size,  but  beyond  the  spread  of  their  lower 
boughs.  Imagine  this! — and  the  principle  has  been 
extended  to  many  other  climbing  animals,  including 
some  feline  ones,  such  as  the  lynx,  the  puma,  the 
jaguar  and  a  number  of  the  smaller  cats.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  imagine  that  most — perhaps  any — of  the 
larger  felidae  require  great  warmth.  Tigers  for  in¬ 
stance  range  into  an  almost  arctic  climate,  the  puma 
prowls  over  nearly  the  entire  length  of  North  and  South 
America,  whilst  the  jaguar  also  is  found  far  down  in  the 
southern  continent.  So  too  with  the  bears,  even  the 
more  tropical  forms  support  our  climate  perfectly  well, 
amongst  them  the  small  and  extremely  arboreal  Malayan 
bear.  This  dear  little  creature,  now  always  climbing, 
had  not,  as  you  may  remember,  even  a  tree-trunk  in 
its  old  preposterous  place.  A  scheme  to  hoist  beehives 
into  the  higher  branches  by  means  of  a  pulley — thus 
giving  an  interesting  object  lesson  in  ursine  habits — is 
also  in  contemplation.  With  what  other  ideas  should 
rational  beings  keep  animals  in  confinement  ? 

“  As  for  the  monkey-house  it  is  not  inferior  to  the 
‘  palace,’  as  I  have  heard  it  called,  of  the  higher  and 
more  man-like  apes.  Think  of  the  change  which  this 
implies  !  How  often  in  the  old  days  have  we  asked 
one  another  why  there  were  neither  trees  nor  tree- 
trunks  in  cages  made  for  monkeys,  why  there  were  no 
swings,  why,  if  not  branches  or  creepers,  ropes  at  least 
were  not  dangling  from  the  roof  or  trailed  along  it  by 
means  of  which  these  little  bosky  Pucks  could  hang 
suspended,  swing,  dash,  frolic,  almost  fly, — why  in 
short  there  was  absolutely  nothing  but  a  few  straight, 
transverse  bars  !  The  most  arboreal  of  monkeys  could 
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hardly  be  said  to  climb  a  transverse  bar,  so  that  here  we 
had  as  an  actual  fact  what  might  hardly,  perhaps,  have 
been  credited  had  it  been  told  as  a  tale — viz.  that  a 
certain  Society  being  in  possession  of  certain  monkeys 
designed  for  and  put  them  into  certain  cages  where, 
unless  it  were  up  the  wires  of  the  same,  they  were 
unable  to  climb.  Why  it  was  as  if  one  had  put  the 
members  of  ' such  a  Society  into  houses  or  clubs  where 
there  were  no  proper  facilities  for  their  being  dull  and  un¬ 
imaginative — and  think  of  the  cruelty  of  that !  No  doubt 
they  could  have  managed — and  so  did  the  monkeys — but 
why  should  not  nature  be  assisted  ?  Members  of  human 
clubs  and  societies  have  for  long  had  their  papers  to 
read,  their  cigars  to  fondle,  their  pieces  of  cardboard 
to  play  with,  but  it  is  only  now  that  the  monkeys  at 
the  Gardens  have  their  swings,  their  ropes  and  their 
trees.  One-  wonders  sometimes  what  were  the  old 
fossilised  ideas  that  led  that  old  fossilised  society  into 
such  an  absurdity.  Possibly  they  held  the  view  that 
monkeys  did  not  care  about  climbing  and  that  therefore 
such  things  as  the  above  would  give  them  no  pleasure 
whatever.  However,  perhaps  all  of  us,  and  more 
particularly  the  monkeys,  had  reason  even  then  to 
be  thankful  that  it  was  no  worse.  Instead  of  cages 
having  only  transverse  bars  without  swings,  ropes  or 
tree-trunks,  there  might  have  been  long  rows  of  barrel- 
organs  with  a  monkey  tied  to  each  ;  for  a  Zoological 
Society  that  designed  a  parrot- house — at  least  the 
interior  of  it — on  the  model  of  an  over-packed  bird- 
dealer’s  shop  might  well  have  taken  what  it  saw  in  the 
streets  as  an  object-lesson  in  monkey-houses. 

“  But  now  what  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  the 
Gardens  themselves  have  become  a  park  where  some  of 
the  tamer  and  quieter  creatures  are  allowed  freely  to 
range  ?  This  applies  to  many  of  the  smaller  deer  and 
antelopes,  also  of  the  sheep  and  goats  and — most 
wonderful  of  all— to  several  of  the  kangaroos.  And 
yet  why  wonderful  ?  Were  they  not  to  be  seen  at 
Tring  and  on  several  other  estates  ?  Naturally  the 
shrubberies,  plants  & c.  have  been  arranged  in  accord¬ 
ance,  nor  is  it  attempted  to  have  at  the  same  time  and 
to  an  equal  degree  a  zoological  and  a  botanical  gardens. 
Still  I  can  assure  you  the  combination  is  extremely 
pretty,  and  as  various  creatures  require  various  coverts 
the  gain  has  been  almost  as  much  in  the  one  direc¬ 
tion  as  the  other.  As  for  the  many  kinds  of  birds — 
but  I  have  written  so  much  that  I  must  leave  this  to 
your  imagination,  after  just  telling  you  that  besides 
those  in  the  aviary  macaws  and  others  of  the  parrot 
tribe  fly  free  about  the  Gardens  of  the  present  Society 
as  they  did  long  ago  about  those  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Buxton  in  Norfolk. 

“Acclimatisation,  indeed,  played  a  principal  part  in 
the  old  Society’s  programme,  but  if  ‘  hell  is  paved  ’ — as 
we  are  told  it  is— ‘  with  good  intentions,’  I  think  it  must 
be  papered  with  programmes.  But  how  I  rejoice,  my 
dear  friend,  to  see  these  things  accomplished,  actually 
existing,  facts  !  Whilst  they  were  only  suggestions 
how  many  sought  to  prove  them  impossible  !  They  were 
Utopia  then  but  they  have  come,  they  are  here.  It  is 
ever  so.  Show  me  the  man  who  to  every  fair  dream  of 
advance  murmurs  ‘Utopia’  and  I  will  show  you  the 
five-toed  sloth — a  commoner  species,  believe  me,  than 
the  two-  or  three-toed  one  with  which  we,  as  naturalists, 
are  acquainted.” 

Thus  when  the  mummies  have  slept  their  time  over 
again  may  someone  who  had  known  the  old  Gardens 
write  of  the  new  ones. 


THE  ART  OF  ROWING  “STROKE.” 

T  is  not  easy  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  “  stroke  ” 
of  a  crew  in  any  race  without  appearing  to  speak 
of  the  rest  of  the  crew  as  if  they  were  mere  puppets  in 
his  hands,  so  let  us  announce  at  once  that  nothing  we 
may  say  with  regard  to  the  University  strokes  of  this 
year  is^  intended  in  any  way  to  minimise  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  man  who  took  part  in  last  Saturday’s  race. 
Of  individuals  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  stroke  has  a 
very  direct  influence  on  a  boat’s  chances  of  success, 
and  even  tne  arrogant  little  race  of  coxswains  have 
been  heard  to  say  that,  in  importance,  the  position  of 
stroke  is  second  only  to  their  own. 

Those  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  watching  crews 


from  the  coach’s  launch  at  Putney,  and  those  who 
have  stayed  at  Henley  during  the  week  preceding  the 
regatta  and  have  studied  the  form  of  the  various  com¬ 
petitors  will  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
there  are  certain  qualifications  apart  altogether  from 
whether  a  man  rows  in  good  or  bad  form  which  stamp 
him  as  a  good  or  a  bad  stroke.  It  has  also  often  been 
said,  and  said  truly,  that  a  good  stroke  nascitur  non  fit% 
but  many  experienced  oarsmen  and  coaches,  who  have 
convinced  themselves  of  the  truth  of  this  last  state¬ 
ment,  are  quite  unable  to  define  the  particular  merits 
which  go  to  make  a  man  “  a  born  stroke.”  If  a  coach 
wishes  to  make  up  his  mind  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not 
a  good  stroke,  he  is  influenced  more  by  watching 
the  performances  of  the  men  behind  him  than  by 
studying  the  form  of  the  man  himself.  In  recent 
years  there  have  been  some  good  strokes  who  have 
had  so  faulty  a  style  of  rowing  that  at  first  sight  one 
would  have  thought  that  they  were  by  no  means  desir¬ 
able  exponents  of  the  art  of  rowing  to  set  the  work  for 
a  crew,  but  yet  the  crews  behind  them  always  shook 
together  in  practice  and  were  at  their  very  best  on  the 
day  of  the  race.  There  have  been  others  who  appeared 
to  row  in  fairly  correct  form,  but  behind  whom  a  crew 
never  seemed  comfortable,  and  failed  when  hard  pressed 
to  do  justice  to  the  reputation  they  had  acquired  in 
practice.  The  capabilities  of  a  stroke  cannot  be  judged 
solely  from  his  racing  record,  and  it  is  not  a  fair  criti¬ 
cism  of  a  man  to  say  that  he  has  not  shown  himself  to 
be  a  good  stroke  because  he  has  never  won  any  sensa¬ 
tional  race  after  a  stern  chase,  or  because  he  has  won 
most  of  his  races  easily,  for  it  may  have  been  in  a 
large  measure  due  to  his  qualifications  as  a  stroke 
during  practice  that  his  crew  has  so  often  been  superior 
to  his  rivals.  During  practice  a  good  stroke  is  one  who  is 
regular  in  his  rowing,  and  easy  to  follow  ;  he  must 
give  the  big  men  plenty  of  time  to  finish  the  stroke  out  ; 
he  must  keep  them  swinging  steadily  and  in  a  trial  over 
the  whole  or  any  portion  of  the  course  he  must  get 
every  possible  ounce  of  work  out  of  them,  so  that  they 
are  completely  rowed  out  without  having  got  short  or 
flurried  on  the  way.  In  a  race  he  must  know  the 
capabilities  of  his  crew  and  must  be  able  to  feel  how 
they  are  going,  when  they  want  easing  off  and  when 
they  are  capable  of  higher  pressure,  while  above  all  he 
must  have  that  degree  of  generalship  which  will  enable 
him  to  decide  in  a  well-contested  race  when  to  put  the 
pressure  on  in  order  to  take  the  advantage  of  station  at 
a  certain  point  of  the  course,  when  to  ease  off  if  he  is 
holding  his  opponent  at  a  slower  rate  of  stroke,  how 
far  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  save  himself  for  an  effort 
at  the  end,  and  especially  in  a  really  close  contest  the 
exact  moment  at  which  he  should  make  what  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Belgian  crew  at  Henley  last  year  as  the 
“  grande  attaque.” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  find  two  better  examples 
of  the  art  of  rowing  “stroke”  in  a  race  than  the 
respective  performances  of  Mr.  Culme  Seymour  and 
Mr.  Maitland  in  last  Saturday’s  Boat  Race.  In  order 
to  appreciate  the  tactics  of  the  race,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  for  a  moment  the  geography  of  the  course 
and  the  state  of  the  weather.  Cambridge,  it  will  be 
remembered,  won  the  toss  and  rowed  from  the  Surrey 
station.  For  the  first  mile  there  is  a  bend  in  favour  of 
the  Middlesex  boat,  but  this  advantage  was  practically 
neutralised  by  the  wind  (a  gale  from  SS.W. )  which 
although  favourable  at  first  was  blowing  rather  off 
the  Surrey  shore.  Below  Hammersmith  Bridge  begins 
the  long  bend  in  favour  of  the  Surrey  boat  ;  and  the 
advantage  to  that  station  was  increased  by  the  shelter 
from  a  cross-wind  which  was  afforded  by  the  bank 
as  far  as  Chiswick  Eyot,  and  by  the  fact  that 
from  that  point  nearly  to  the  old  Lyric  Club 
at  Barnes  there  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  water 
in  which  a  racing  boat  could  live  and  that  close  under 
the  Surrey  shore.  From  Barnes  to  the  finish  (about 
3^  minutes’  rowing)  there  is  a  bend  in  favour  of  the 
Middlesex  station  and  the  water  was  comparatively 
calm.  After  the  boats  had  gone  half  a  mile  Oxford 
were  half  a  length  ahead  and  it  was  obvious  that  they 
would  have  to  go  at  highest  pressure  if  they  were  to 
have  a  chance  of  taking  their  opponents’  water  at 
Hammersmith.  They  were  not  going  quite  at  their 
best  for  the  rowing  was  rather  “scratchy,”  and  Mr- 
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Culme  Seymour  apparently  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
cutting-  down  tactics  involved  too  much  risk  in  the 
circumstances.  He  accordingly  slowed  down  a  little 
and  lengthened  out  a  great  deal,  knowing  that  his 
chance  would  come  later  on.  Then  the  Surrey  corner 
began  to  tell  in  favour  of  Cambridge,  who  continued  to 
work  at  top  pressure,  regained  their  position  and 
were  level  at  Hammersmith.  Below  Chiswick  Eyot 
the  crews  met  the  full  force  of  the  wind  and  clouds  of 
spray  were  seen  coming  from  the  riggers  of  the  Oxford 
boat,  while  Cambridge  under  the  shelter  of  the  bank  at 
once  shot  ahead.  It  was  from  this  point  on  that  Mr. 
Culme  Seymour  excelled  himself.  He  slowed  right 
down  and  they  were  cleverly  steered  by  Mr.  Maclagan 
right  behind  Cambridge  and  out  of  the  roughest  water. 
Both  crews  kept  under  the  Surrey  bank  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  above  the  usual  crossing  place.  Mr. 
Culme  Seymour’s  calm  and  unflurried  rowing  in  this 
long  chase  was  worthy  of  the  greatest  admira¬ 
tion,  and  his  effort  from  Barnes  to  the  finish  was 
superb.  TJie  very  moment  that  the  worst  water  was 
passed  Mr.  Maclagan  began  to  cross  over  and  steer  out 
from  behind  Cambridge,  and  as  soon  as  he  did  so  Mr. 
Culme  Seymour  began  very  gradually  to  work !  his 
crew  up  to  top  pressure,  foot  by  foot,  then 
y'ard  by  yard  they  rushed  up  until  they  had  their 
opponents  beaten  about  a  hundred  yards  before  the 
winning  post.  It  was  perfectly  judged  and  perfectly 
carried  out,  and  of  course  it  goes  without  saying  stroke 
was  splendidly  backed  up  by  every  single  man  behind 
him.  The  Cambridge  stroke,  Mr.  Maitland,  also  rowed 
an  extremely  good  race.  He  knew  that  Oxford  were 
probably  a  faster  crew  than  his  own,  he  knew  the 
advantage  the  toss  had  given  him,  and  he  knew  what 
would  happen  if  Oxford  drew  clear  before  Hammer¬ 
smith.  He  accordingly  drove  his  crew  for  all  they  were 
worth  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half.  He  set  them  along 
swinging  stroke  against  the  wind,  and  he  made  heroic 
efforts  to  stave  off  defeat,  and  in  one  spurt  in  particular 
they  appeared  to  regain  a  few  feet  of  their  lost  lead. 
We  may  see  better  crews,  and  we  may  see  more  finished 
oarsmen  wielding  the  stroke  oar  from  Putney  to  Mort- 
lake,  but  it  wili  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  a  better 
example  of  judgment  and  pluck  than  the  respective 
performances  of  the  two  University  strokes  of  1901. 


THE  QUEEN’S  MEMORIAL. 

WO  announcements  have  been  made  of  decisions 
by  the  committee  charged  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
memorial  to  Queen  Victoria.  The  first  was  made  officially 
by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  space  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace  is  the  site  fixed  upon,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  over¬ 
valuing  surely  the  strain  put  upon  his  powers,  professed 
himself  incompetent  to  describe  the  scheme,  but  vaguely 
referred  to  it  as  architectural  and  scenic.  One  may 
guess  that  some  sort  of  archway  or  screen  is  in¬ 
tended  across  the  Mall,  and  that  a  statue  will  be  a  part 
of  this,  or  will  be  erected  separately  in  some  relation  to 
it.  Given  the  site,  the  general  idea  is  not  a  bad  one. 
Buckingham  Palace  is  a  dreary  pile,  and  the  space  in 
front  of  it  a  dull  waste.  An  archway,  screen  or  colon¬ 
nade,  if  that  is  what  is  intended,  might  improve  matters 
very  much  by  masking  the  facade  as  one  approaches  from 
the  Mall,  and  a  statue,  carefully  designed  as  the  pivot  of 
such  a  scheme,  would  be  well  placed  in  front  of  the 
principal  London  palace.  A  very  large  sum  of  money 
will  doubtless  be  collected,  and  it  is  a  wise  thing  to  give 
to  an  architect  rather  than  to  a  sculptor  a  predomi¬ 
nating  part  in  the  design,  our  sculptors  being  terribly 
weak  on  the  architectural  side. 

So  far  then  the  scheme  is  reasonable,  but  the  circum¬ 
stantial  announcement  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  the 
names  of  architects  chosen  to  compete,  and  of  the 
one  sculptor  already  fixed  upon,  is  much  less  satisfac¬ 
tory.  If  the  Chronicles  information  is  correct,  and 
the  decision  final,  there  will  be  dismay  among  architects, 
sculptors,  and  all  who  are  anxious  that  the  monument 
should  be  the  best  possible.  The  architects  named  are 
Messrs.  T.  G  Jackson,  Aston  Webb,  Ernest  George, 
bir  Thomas  Drew,  Dr.  Rowand  Anderson.  There  is 
none  of  these  who  has  not  a  respectable  claim  to  be 
included  in  a  large  list  of  competitors,  but  the  list 


given  does  not  include  one  of  the  really  original 
English  architects  now  living.  If  these  five  gentle¬ 
men  are  chosen,  at  least  twenty  more  have  a  right 
to  feel  aggrieved  at  being  excluded.  Mr.  Jackson 
is  a  man  of  learning  and  taste,  whose  work  at  Oxford 
was  much  more  sympathetic  with  its  surroundings 
than  the  disfiguring  additions  by  earlier  hands.  His 
vein  has  been  a  little  overworked,  perhaps,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  his  ingenuity  and  taste,  concentrated 
on  this  project,  might  produce  a  pleasing  monument. 
His  might  very  well  be  one  of  a  dozen  names.  Mr. 
Aston  Webb  is  an  able  organiser  of  buildings,  whom 
no  one,  probably,  would  call  a  great  artist.  His 
hands  and  those  of  his  staff  must  be  full  with  the 
additions  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  the 
kind  of  ability  displayed  in  those  additions  is  not  what 
is  wanted  for  so  special  a  monument  as  the  memorial. 
Mr.  Ernest  George  is  a  still  more  surprising  choice  in 
so  limited  a  number.  His  mind  is  that  of  the 
picturesque  sketcher  rather  than  of  the  monumental 
architect.  He  has  enlivened  certain  London  quarters 
with  reminiscences  of  foreign  travel,  but  the  signature 
of  a  native  architectural  character  is  always  missing. 
The  remaining  names  on  the  iisi  reveal  the  compro¬ 
mising  committee-mind  that  has  drawn  it  up.  Three 
names  have  been  chosen  from  England,  therefore  one 
must  be  thrown  in  from  Ireland,  and  one  from  Scotland. 
Sir  Thomas  Drew’s  work  is  little  known  in  England  ; 
Dr.  Rowand  Anderson  is  of  the  able  organising  type, 
and  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  talent  to  his  office  ; 
but  clearly  these  two  names  were  put  down  as  official 
heads  of  the  profession  in  the  two  countries  to  give  a 
look  of  impartiality  all  round. 

If  I  have  fairly  stated  the  claims  of  the  five  com¬ 
petitors,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  scheme  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  official  compromise  between  two  ways  of  doing 
the  thing.  No  one  would  complain  if  one  of  the  first- 
rate  artists  in  the  profession  had  been  chosen  and 
given  the  commission  to  make  the  best  of.  Thus  I  am 
convinced  that  every  artist  in  the  kingdom  would  have 
acquiesced  if  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  had  been  invited  to 
undertake  the  project.  They  would  all  have  felt  that  he 
deserved  the  prize,  that  his  design  could  not  fail  of 
interest  and  character,  that  the  memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria  had  fallen  to  a  designer  in  whom  the 
Victorian  and  the  artist  have  very  conspicuously 
agreed.  But  such  a  decision  would  require  in  our 
rulers  both  taste  and  the  courage  of  taste,  and  they 
have  neither.  It  is  better  certainly  not  to  have  the 
courage  without  the  taste,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
German  Emperor,  imperiously  loading  the  earth  at 
Berlin  with  his  idea  of  heroic  statues.  But  not  very 
much  better  is  the  decision  reported,  which  amounts  to 
an  advertisement  of  want  of  conviction.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  evidently  said  to  itself,  “  Let  us  have  no 
original  men,  for  we  have  no  means  of  telling  whether 
they  are  really  good  or  bad ;  let  us  go  to  the  big 
respectable  houses,  that  give  satisfaction  to  the  average 
client,  and  meddle  as  little  as  possible  with  the  risks  of 
art.” 

What  then,  is  a  committee  to  do  that  has  no  con¬ 
victions  of  its  own,  and  can  only  gather  from  official 
sources  that  certain  firms  are  comparatively  “safe”? 
Well,  it  dare  not  fix  on  one  first  rate  man,  but  since 
that  is  so  why  choose  at  all  in  the  first  instance,  why 
not  open  the  field  to  all  architects  for  a  preliminary 
competition  ?  To  official  referees  the  committee  must 
doubtless  come  first  or  last ;  but  last  is  better  than 
first.  If  you  ask  your  architectural  referee  before 
plans  are  sent  in,  “  Who  are  the  men  that  can  be  safely 
entrusted  with  such  a  project  ?  ”  he  will  name  average 
well-known  steady-going  men  of  business.  Ask  the 
same  man  to  adjudicate  on  plans  sent  in,  and  there  is 
just  a  chance  of  his  favouring  a  good  design  sent  in  by  an 
unknown  outsider,  whom  he  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  recommending.  The  precedent  of  the  Wellington 
Monument  competition  is  there  to  prove  it.  Sir 
William  Llarcourt,  the  other  day,  repeated  a  familiar 
refrain  about  the  wretched  character  of  our  public 
monuments.  He  forg-ot  that  wTe  have  one  superb 
monument,  and  that  obtained  in  public  competition. 
It  was  obtained  more  by  luck  than  judgment,  it  is  true. 
Others  gained  the  premiums,  and  the  design  of  Stevens 
finally  came  to  the  front  because  it  turned  out  to  be  the 
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only  one  that  fitted  under  the  arch.  Our  luck  trembled, 
it  will  be  seen,  on  a  precarious  chance,  but  there  always 
is  that  chance,  the  probability  that  talent  will  win  at 
one  point  if  not  at  another,  and  escape,  by  sheer 
efficiency,  all  the  guards  of  stupidity. 

There  is  another  reason,  apart  from  the  final  choice  of 
a  designer,  in  favour  of  such  a  competition.  A  memorial 
like  this  stirs  the  imagination,  and  nothing  would  put 
more  life  into  the  schools  of  architecture  and  sculpture 
than  emulous  effort  centred  on  such  a  monument,  and 
crystallising  the  theories  and  tentatives  that  are  groping 
for  a  style.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  one  of  our 
younger  architects  might  strike  out  a  memorable 
design,  certain  that  the  effort  on  all  sides,  as  in  the 
old  fresco  competitions  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
would  be  quickening  and  educational. 

Nothing  has  been  said  so  far  of  the  choice  of  a 
sculptor.  Here  the  committee  are  credited  with  a 
single  choice,  that  of  Mr.  Brock.  Mr.  Brock  will 
certainly  do  nothing  offensive  ;  his  work  will  be  pre¬ 
ferable,  in  a  negative  way,  to  the  photographic  and 
arts  and  crafts  fashions  in  sculpture  ;  but  he  will  as 
certainly  do  nothing  inspired.  There  have  been  two 
memorable  designs  for  a  statue  of  Queen  Victoria. 
One  was  the  project  by  Alfred  Stevens  for  a  monument 
of  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  can  be  seen  at  South 
Kensington.  If  this  had  been  carried  out  the  Queen 
would  have  had  a  monument  indeed,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  some  sculptor  of  the  needful  modesty 
and  ability  should  even  yet  take  it  in  hand.  I 
recommend  the  idea  to  committees  up  and  down 
the  country.  The  group  of  Continents  that  en¬ 
circles  the  pedestal  is  a  ready  symbol  of  empire, 
and  the  younger  Queen  might  stand  for  history’s  and 
the  sculptor’s  sake.  The  other  monument  was  Mr. 
Alfred  Gilbert’s  at  Winchester.  Some  demon  plays 
havoc  with  many  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  designs,  but  this  was 
a  royal  one.  Is  it  incredible  that  England  should  throw 
up  yet  another  sculptor,  and  was  it  not  worth  while 
searching  for  him  ?  Nothing  is  more  superfluous  than 
middling  sculpture  or  monumental  architecture,  and  I 
argue  in  the  hope  that  the  reported  scheme  is  not 
authentic  or  finally  determined  on.  It  would  be  too 
stupid  to  close  all  loopholes  against  genius. 

D.  S.  M. 


ENGLISH  OPERA  AND  CONCERTS. 

Hr  HE  future  of  opera  in  this  country,  I  have  frequently 
said,  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  what  is 
done  at  Covent  Garden.  It  depends  entirely  upon  what 
is  done  by  such  companies  as  the  Moody-Manners, 
which  I  regret  to  have  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing 
yet,  and  the  Carl  Rosa,  which  I  heard  at  New  Cross  on 
Thursday  of  last  week.  Doubtless  in  time  other  com¬ 
panies  will  spring  up :  in  fact  a  Mr.  Walther  at 
present  singing  for  the  Rosa  already  announces  that  a 
company  directed  by  himself  will  commence  work  next 
year  ;  and  there  is  talk  of  others.  The  real  business 
will  begin  when  some  of  these  companies  reach  a  pitch  of 
artistic  skill  and  certainty  that  will  enable  them  to  come 
to  London  and  go  to  the  provinces  with  the  most  difficult 
of  Wagner’s  operas,  with  Gluck’s,  Mozart’s  and 
Weber’s  operas,  and  with  Beethoven’s  one  opera. 
Little  or  nothing  towards  the  founding  of  a  national 
opera  is  being  done  so  long  as  Balfe  and  Wallace  and 
Gounod  are  treated  with  the  same  respect  as  the 
mightiest  masters.  A  public  which  likes  Balfe  will 
certainly  like  the  music-hall,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  give 
the  music-hall  the  first  place  in  its  affections.  But  a 
public  which  has  once  perceived  the  beauty  and  power 
of  the  great  men  will  not  want  the  music-halls  save  as 
an  occasional  change  and  will  certainly  avail  itself  of 
every  opportunity  of  hearing  fine  opera.  And  only 
when  the  habit  of  going  to  fine  opera  is  as  common  as 
is  the  present  habit  of  going  to  hear  stupid  plays — only 
then  will  our  own  composers  find  opportunities  of 
learning  how  to  write  good  operas  by  hearing  their 
bad  or  at  any  rate  their  unsatisfactory  ones  played. 

By  giving  artistically  cheap  operas  of  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  or  an  even  earlier  period  both  the  Carl  Rosa  and 
the  Manners  companies  are  taking  away  with  one  hand 
the  things  they  are  giving  with  the  other.  But  since 
both  are  of  opinion  that  they  must  live,  they  cannot  be 


blamed  for  going  slow.  I  myself  am  firmly  convinced 
that  a  company  playing  nothing  but  the  noblest  operas 
in  a  proper  manner  would  have  an  immense  success 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces  ;  but  it  is  not  my 
money  which  is  risked  in  the  Rosa  and  Manners  con¬ 
cerns.  For  the  present  one  must  be  content  to  know 
that  if  a  lot  of  inferior  stuff  is  being  given,  attempts 
are  also  being  made  to  give  fine  opera.  Mr.  Manners, 
for  example,  has  recently  given  “  Tristan  ”  in  what  I  am 
informed  was  a  creditable  fashion  with  Miss  Lucile  Hill 
as  Isolde,  Mr.  Hedmondt  as  Tristan,  and  with  Mr. 
MacCunn  as  conductor;  he  has  also  given  “  Tann- 
hauser  ”  on  quite  a  gorgeous  scale  with  Mr.  Fischer- 
Sobell  in  the  title-role.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Rosa 
people  are  not  quite  so  ambitious,  though  they 
have  bigger  plans  for  the  future.  Of  course  they 
play  “  Lohengrin,”  but  they  did  that  some  years  before 
the  national  misfortune  of  Mr.  Rosa’s  death  occurred. 
Still,  they  are  doing  their  best  ;  and  so  last  week  I 
explored  Deptford  to  hear  what  their  best  was  like. 
It  was  very  good;  I  have  frequently  heard  “  Tann- 
hauser  ”  far  less  skilfully  and  sympathetically  treated 
at  Covent  Garden.  Mr.  Goosens  worked  wonders  with 
an  orchestra  which  was  largely  scratch — only  sixteen 
members  travel  with  the  company ;  in  fact  the  un¬ 
certainty  one  felt  for  moments  disappeared  altogether 
in  the  more  gorgeous  and  passionate  moments  of  the 
music.  The  hero  was  played  by  a  gentleman  named 
Mr.  Walther.  He  was  described  on  the  list  of  artists 
displayed  both  inside  and  outside  of  the  theatre  as  “  the 
great  Wagnerian  tenor.”  I  had  never  heard  of  him, 
and  I  know  most  of  “  the  great  Wagnerian  tenors  :  ” 
indeed  they  are  not  so  plentiful  that  one  can  easily  miss 
or  forget  them.  However,  I  concluded  that  the  mistake 
was  mine  ;  but  I  had  not  heard  Mr.  Walther  sing  half 
a  dozen  phrases  before  it  was  clear  to  me  that  it  was 
not  ;  and  the  more  he  sang  the  more  firmly  I  became 
convinced  that  if  I  had  not  heard  of  him  as  a  “  great 
Wagnerian  tenor  ”  it  was  because  he  is  not  a  great 
Wagnerian  tenor.  Most  emphatically  he  is  not.  I 
should  describe  Mr.  Walther  as  a  young  man  of  some 
talent  and  the  possessor  of  a  fair  voice.  He  has  yet  to 
learn  the  best  mode  of  using  that  voice,  and  I  warn  him 
that  if  he  persists  in  his  present  method  in  a  very  few 
years  he  will  have  no  voice  left  to  use.  To  force  G’s 
and  A’s  may  fetch  the  provincial  or  even  a  Greenwich 
gallery  ;  but  it  would  only  make  a  Covent  Garden 
audience  squirm  and  laugh  ;  and  it  destroys  a  sensitive 
voice  faster  than  any  plan  I  know.  Mr.  Walther  seems 
to  bring  many  of  his  high  notes  from  just  under  the 
chin,  and  the  effect  is  as  disagreeable  as  the  habit  is 
ruinous.  As  for  his  acting,  it  cannot  be  described  as 
bad.  But  Mr.  Walther  entirely  lacks  dignity  on  the 
stage  :  he  trips  about  like  a  school-girl.  He  has 
as  much  to  learn  about  acting  as  about  singing;  and 
if  he  will  sing  a  little  less  and  take  advantage  of  such 
opportunities  as  he  has  of  hearing  and  carefully 
watching  the  really  fine  artists  who  come  to  Covent 
Garden,  he  may  ultimately  make  something  of  himself. 
Mr.  Friend  should  see  to  it  at  once  that  the  ludicrous, 
and  very  cruel,  “  great  Wagnerian  tenor  ”  bluff  is  taken 
off  the  bill.  It  is  grossly  unfair  to  Mr.  Walther.  It 
arouses  expectations  which  Mr.  Walther  will  not  for 
some  years  at  least  be  able  to  come  up  to.  As  for 
the  other  artists,  the  Elisabeth,  whose  name  I  regret 
to  say  I  have  forgotten,  was  pleasing,  though  in  a 
somewhat  provincial  fashion  ;  the  others  also  were 
competent,  though  I  did  not  stay  long  enough  to 
distinguish  between  them.  On  the  whole*  the  Carl 
Rosa  Company  seems  to  be  conducting  its  affairs  in  a 
wiser  and  more  artistic  fashion  at  present  than  has 
been  the  rule  for  many  years  past. 

A  couple  of  concerts  of  last  week  demand  some 
attention.  First,  a  word  about  the  Westminster 
Orchestral  Society,  which  gave  a  very  cheerful  enter¬ 
tainment  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  27  March. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  amateur  societies  I  know.  Mr. 
Stewart  Macpherson  trains  and  conducts  it  with  infinite 
pains  ;  there  is  some  good  material  in  the  band  ;  and 
one  can  hear  a  Mozart,  Haydn  or  early  Beethoven 
symphony  played  as  well  there  as  anywhere.  Last  week 
Goetz’s  symphony  in  F,  which  I  should  like  to  burn,  was 
excellently  rendered.  Second,  Mr.  Wood’s  Wagner 
concert  last  Saturday  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  was  from 
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every  point  of  view  an  enormous  success.  The  hall 
was  packed,  and  every  item  of  the  programme  which  I 
heard  was  magnificently  interpreted.  The  two  finest 
pieces  of  work,  however,  were  the  prelude  to  the  third 
act  of  “Tristan”  and  a  selection  from  the  last  act  of 
the  “  Mastersingers  of  Nuremberg.”  The  breathless, 
stifling  atmosphere  of  the  first  came  off  wonderfully, 
and  the  dreary,  haunting  cor  anglais  melody  was 
beautifully  played  by,  I  presume,  Mr.  J.  Fonteyn.  None 
but  the  highest  praise  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Wood’s 
reading  of  the  prelude  and  deathsong  from  “  Tristan,” 
but  I  sometimes  have  my  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
playing  the  two  things  as  one  piece.  Everyone  knows 
how  the  prelude  ends  :  and  after  the  pause  one  waits  in 
a  spirit  of  intense  expectation  for  the  curtain  to  rise 
and  the  sailor’s  song  from  the  masthead  to  send  the 
pungent  briny  odour  of  the  sea- wind  over  the  footlights 
and  in  that  atmosphere  the  drama  to  begin.  However, 
Mr.  Wood  played  both  things  with  infinite  passion  and 
beauty. 

The  old  generation  of  musicians  and  men  connected 
with  music  is  thinning  with  appalling  rapidity.  First 
Sullivan,  then  Stainer  a  few  days  ago,  and  now  D’Oyly 
Carte.  The  last  of  course  was  connected  wholly  with 
the  business  side  of  musical  affairs  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  unheard-of  success  of  the  Gilbert- 
Sullivan  opetas  was  in  a  very  large  measure  due  to  his 
enterprise  and  high  ability.  Sir  John  Stainer  in  his 
time  did  a  useful  work.  I  do  not  of  course  remember 
how  bad  the  average  Church  of  England  service  was 
thirty  years  ago  ;  but  by  all  accounts  it  must  have  been 
shocking.  Stainer,  mere  than  any  other  man,,  effected 
the  substiution  of  neatness  and  decency  for  wild 
disorder.  The  service  at  S.  Paul’s,  as  he  shaped  it, 
became  the  model  for  all  other  cathedral  services,  and 
on  these  in  turn  were  modelled  the  services  of  all  parish 
churches  that  pretended  to  anything  at  all  in  the  way 
of  music.  As  a  composer  he  cannot  be  placed  very 
high,  though  such  anthems  as  “What  are  these  ar¬ 
rayed  in  white  robes  ”  are  full  of  genuine  and  tender 
feeling.  As  a  man  he  was  very  different  from  the  dour 
Academics  who  thought  little  of  him.  He  was  full  of 
humour  ;  and  when  he  told  the  tale  of  the  starting  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Organists  in  the  back-parlour  of  a 
public-hi  use,  with  a  candle  stuck  in  the  neck  of  an 
empty  beei  bottle  for  a  light,  or  of  the  closing  of  the 
Trainirg  School  of  Music,  one  was  compelled  to  be 
amused.  He  w'as  an  admirable  man  in  every  way,  and 
I  regret  his  death.  J.  F.  R. 


MR.  LYALL  SWETE  IN  TWO  PLAYS. 

JUST  now  Mr.  E.  Lyall  Swete  is  very  much  on  my 
mind — a  pleasant  burden.  I  saw  him  again  and 
again  in  Mr.  Benson’s  series  of  productions,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  blame  myself  for  not  having  “spotted”  and 
trumpeted  him  then.  That  he  was  a  born  actor  I  did 
realise,  soon  enough.  But  he  is  much  more  than  that. 
Born  actors  are  not  so  very  uncommon.  There  are 
many  men  who  can  express  themselves,  easily  and 
satisfactorily,  through  the  medium  of  histrionic  art. 
But,  for  the  most  part,  themselves  are  not  interesting 
creatures  :  they  are  not  rich  in  thought  or  in 
passion.  Consequently,  iheir  technical  talent  does 
not  carry  them  far  when  they  are  cast  for  important 
parts.  There  are,  conversely,  a  few  actors  who  are 
well  endow  ed  in  point  of  intellect  or  emotion  or  of  both, 
but  who  cannot,  unfortunately,  act.  (Mr.  Benson  him¬ 
self  is  an  example  of  the  intellectual  actor  minus  the 
specific  vocation  to  the  stage  )  The  great  actor  is  he 
who  can  (i)  bring  great  power  of  thought  and  of  feeling 
to  a  part,  and  (2)  communicate  the  result,  readily  and 
without  loss,  to  the  folk  across  the  footlights.  This 
combination  of  gifts  is  rare.  Great  actors  are  rare, 
accordii  gly.  At  first  sight  of  so  rare  a  bird  one  ought 
to  make  a  considerable  fuss.  That  Mr.  Lyall  Swete  is 
a  great  actor  I  am  convinced.  Why,  ihen,  has  my 
fuss  about  him  been  postponed  to  this  moment?  The 
explanation  of  my  backwardness  is  more  ihan  a  trifle 
humiliating  It  is — it  must  be — that  I  have  not  the 
true  flair  for  acting.  Had  I  that  true  flair ,  I  must 
surely  have  disengaged  Mr.  Swete  from  his  Bensonian 
colleagues,  and  have  guessed  the  infinite  possibilities  of 
him.  I  should  not  have  been  blinded  by  the  fact  that 


in  a  stock-company  great  acting  is  not  encouraged 
and  is  not  possible.  I  should  have  remembered 
that  Mr.  Swete,  playing  more  or  less  small  parts 
in  a  round  of  Shakespearian  drama,  was  bound 
by  the  laws  of  good-fellowsh'p  to  subordinate  himself 
to  the  ensemble.  I  should  have  remembered,  further, 
that  these  parts  are  so  clogged  with  tradition  that,  had 
he  tried  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  his  colleagues 
by  putting  into  them  his  whole  heart  and  mind,  he 
would  probably  have  failed  in  the  attempt.  Realising 
all  these  reservations,  I  should  have  divined  in  Mr. 
Swete  the  peeps  of  authentic  greatness.  I  beg  your 
pardon,  and  his,  for  having  done  nothing  of  the 
sort.  In  mitigation  of  your  contempt,  and  his,  I 
may  plead  that,  lamentable  as  it  is  not  to 
perceive  greatness  through  a  veil,  it  is  far  more 
lamentable  not  to  perceive  it  when  no  veil  intervenes. 
With  the  latter  kind  of  impercipiency  not  a  few  of  the 
dramatic  critics  are  afflicted.  But  not  I  I  can  recog¬ 
nise  great  acting  when  I  see  it.  I  recognised  it  quickly 
enough  in  the  Strand  Theatre  last  Monday,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Stage  Society,  when  Mr.  Swete 
appeared  as  John  Vockerat  in  Hauptmann’s  “Lonely 
Lives.” 

The  way  had  been  paved  for  this  apocalypse  on  the 
previous  Friday,  when  I  had  seen  Mr.  Swete  as  the 
Reverend  Mr.  William  Collins  in  Miss  Resina  Filippi’s 
clever  adaptation  of  “Pride  and  Prejudice.”  I  had 
much  admired  his  creation  of  the  part.  It  was  a  crea¬ 
tion  in  more  than  the  technical  sense  of  the  word. 
The  Mr.  Collins  of  our  dreams — the  smug,  pedantic, 
sly,  silly  Mr.  Collins — was  incarnate  to  our  eyes.  The 
character  had  been  thought  out  to  its  recesses,  and 
was  projected  with  the  sure  sobriety  of  perfect  humour. 
I  perceived  in  Mr.  Swre1e  a  great  character-actor. 
That  he  was  also  a  great  actor  I  did  not  perceive 
till  I  saw  him  in  that  great  part,  John  Vockerat.  I 
say  “a  great  part,”  meaning  that  the  character 
is  drawn  by  the  author  as  a  highly  vitalised  and 
complex  human  being,  and  drawn  so  elaborately  as  to 
dominate  the  whole  playu  To  understand  the  character 
postulates  far  more  intelligence  than  the  ordinary  actor 
possesses.  To  present  it  in  all  its  many-sidedness,  in 
all  its  swift  transitions  from  mood  to  mood,  wuthout 
losing  the  consistency  that  underlies  it,  and  to  retain 
for  it  cur  sympathies  throughout,  is  a  feat  that  only  a 
great  actor  could  compass.  It  is  a  part  that  has  to  be 
thought  deeply,  to  be  felt  deeply,  to  be  presented  with 
a  quickly  alternating  mastery  of  comic  and  tragic 
method.  It  is  a  great  part  by  reason  of  its  great 
difficulties.  And  all  these  difficulties  Mr.  Swete  had 
overcome.  He  had  fused  thought,  passion,  tech¬ 
nique,  into  one  perfect  whole,  so  that  we  gained 
a  perfect  illusion.  He  did  not  seem  to  be  acting  : 
he  was  the  man.  That  is  a  clichey  I  know ;  but 
you  must  accept  it  ;  it  is  one  of  those  cliches  which 
are  occasionally  indispensable — one  of  those  compli¬ 
ments  which  cannot  be  turned  otherwise.  If  there 
be  any  other  wmy  of  expressing  the  kind  of  praise  I 
would  bestow,  I  cannot  find  it.  I  am  so  unaccustomed 
to  panegyric  that  I  must  needs  lisp  it  in  common 
terms.  The  task  of  dramatic  criticism  has  estranged 
me  from  any7  mood  but  of  mild  approval  or  mild  dis¬ 
gust.  Thus  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  when  I  try  to  make 
the  welkin  ring.  Also  I  feel  rather  ashamed  of  myself 
for  ihe  effort.  I  trust,  however,  that  for  you  my  en¬ 
thusiasm  may  derive  a  certain  weight  from  its  rarity, 
and  that  its  clumsiness  may  seem  a  seal  to  its 
sincerity.  I  fear  no  possible  misunderstanding  from 
anyone  who,  like  me,  saw  Mr.  Swete’s  performance 
last  Monday7.  Any  such  person  must  agree  with 
me  that  Mr.  Swete  is  on  a  plane  far  and  away  above 
any  of  the  young  actors  who  permanently  grace  the 
metropolis.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  cannot 
keep  him  with  us.  Mr.  Benson  ought  to  make  us  a 
present  of  him.  If  Mr.  Benson’s  generosity  does  not 
go  so  far,  he  ought,  at  least,  to  have  refrained  from 
giving  Mr.  Swete  an  exeat.  To  dangle  before  our  eyes 
a  pearl  of  such  price  and  not  to  let  us  wear  it,  is  an 
act  of  wanton  unkindness. 

Though  “Lonely  Lives”  and  “The  Bennets”  (as 
Miss  Filippi  calls  her  version  of  “  Pride  and  Prejudice  ”) 
are  as  different,  superficially,  as  twTo  plays  could  be, 
they  have  one  fundamental  point  in  common  :  neither 
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makes  any  pretence  to  what  is  called  dramatic  action  ; 
each  depends  solely  on  exposition  of  human  character. 
That  the  mere  conjunction  of  various  persons  may, 
without  leading  to  “  situations,”  be  theatrically  effective 
is  a  truth  which  has  been  gradually  dawning  on  the 
dullest  of  us.  Nevertheless,  Miss  Filippi  must  be 
given  credit  for  audacity  in  having  collaborated  with 
the  shade  of  the  incomparable  Miss  Jane.  No  one  had 
dreamed  of  doing  so  before  her.  For  Miss  Jane  was 
accounted  a  leisurely  subtlist,  who  made  her  effects 
little  by  little,  ever  so  gently  and  imperceptibly. 
To  preserve  aught  of  those  effects  for  us  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  a  play  was  a  task  that 
seemed  impossible  :  dramatic  congestion  would  surely 
produce  a  mere  void.  But  Miss  Filippi  perceived,  and 
we  perceive  now,  that  the  slightness  of  Miss  Jane’s 
stories  gives  the  dramatist  of  them  time  to  develop 
the  characters  quite  elaborately,  and  that  the  quality 
of  Miss  Jane’s  dialogue  is  so  direct  and  exact  that 
whole  passages  of  it  may  cross  footlights  and  be  to  us 
not  less  effective  than  they  are  on  the  printed  page. 
This  was  a  great  discovery.  But  if  it  had  been  made 
bv  a  duffer  the  result  would  have  been  lamentable. 
Miss  Filippi  has  shown  great  skill  in  her  selection  of 
the  passages  which  she  found  in  “  Pride  and  Prejudice,” 
and  in  the  structure  of  the  frame  which  she  has  made 
for  them.  That  she  has  not  eschewed  such  technical 
errors  as  soliloquies  and  “over-hearings,”  matters  little 
enough  to  me.  In  a  play  of  modern  times  such  errors 
distress  me.  But  in  a  play  that  harks  back  to  the  early 
part  of  last  century  they  strike  no  discord  :  they  seem  to 
belong  to  the  period,  What  really  matters  is  that  Miss 
Filippi  has  preserved  the  atmosphere  of  the  book,  and 
that  the  characters  are  sharply  and  accurately  outlined. 
True,  some  of  the  atmosphere  evaporated  at  the  Court 
Theatre,  and  not  all  the  characters  were  satisfactory. 
But  that  was  due  to  the  exigencies  of  a  special  matinee , 
and  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  square  pegs  out  of 
round  holes.  Miss  Winifred  Mayo  had  not  the  vivacity 
and  subtlety  required  for  Elizabeth  Bennet  ;  Mr.  Har- 
court  Williams  had  not  the  dignity  for  Darcy  ;  Miss 
Elsie  Chester  was  merely  farcical  as  Lady  Catherine  ; 
and  so  forth.  But  the  parts  themselves,  discernible 
through  the  mimes,  were  very  creditable  to  Miss 
Filippi.  She  herself,  by  the  way,  was  delightful  as 
Mrs.  Bennet.  To  be  able  to  act  delightfully  in  a  first 
production  of  one’s  own  play  seems  to  me,  however, 
scarcely  human — a  feat  not  to  be  encouraged. 

My  enthusiasm  for  Mr.  Swete  was  so  long-winded 
hat  I  am  forced  to  postpone  my  remarks  about 
Hauptmann.  Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  RESETTLEMENT  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Transvaal,  25  February,  1901. 

Sir, — I  wish  to  reply  to  the  article  under  the  above 
heading  that  appeared  in  your  valuable  paper  of 
19  January.  News  and  the  mails  travel  slowly  out 
here,  the  railway  being  constantly  broken  up  by  the 
Boers,  and  our  papers  come  late — very  late  sometimes. 

That  the  economic  crisis  is  grave  at  the  present  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  no 
discussion  on  the  future  policy  of  South  Africa  should 
be  opened  up  until  the  war  is  absolutely  over.  I  mean 
when  guerilla  tactics  are  finally  abandoned,  and  the 
Boers  taught  who  are  the  masters  in  this  country.  The 
war  has  not  yet  passed  from  the  military  stage.  We 
are  fighting  daily.  Take  yesterday’s  casualty  list, 
4  officers  41  men  killed,  5  officers  103  men  wounded. 
For  sixteen  months  I  have  wandered  through  the  Cape 
Colon)',  Orange  River  Colony,  and  Transvaal,  fre¬ 
quently  coming  in  contact  with  Boer  prisoners,  and 
often  with  the  Dutch  Frau  on  her  farm.  The  race 
hatred  is  so  bitter  that  it  will  never  die  out.  A  Dutch¬ 
woman  told  me  outright  the  other  day  “  that  there 
would  be  a  fresh  rising  later  on,”  and  there  will  unless 
the  strongest  measures  are  taken  to  prevent  it.  Your 
article  practically  advocates  suggesting  terms  of  sur¬ 
render  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  Any  form  of  policy 
advocating  this  would  be  fatal.  The  ignorant  Boer 
would  promptly  say,  “  No,  they  are  tired  of  the  war, 


and  want  to  make  peace — the  English  are  afraid  of  us.” 
You  pass  on  to  discuss — “  What  is  to  happen  when 
the  Boers  do  eventually  return  to  their  home¬ 
steads,  or  what  remains  of  them?”  The  Imperial 
Government  could  well  afford  to  lend  them  money 
to  start  them,  but  for  security  for  the  loan  ad¬ 
vanced,  we  ought  to  take  a  portion  of  their  land 
(their  farms  are  far  too  large  in  every  instance)  and  put 
down  English  settlers  on  the  land  obtained  in  this  way. 
The  Boer  will  borrow  money  but  he  won’t  pay  it  back. 
If  every  Boer  had  been  asked  to  pay  from  £ 100  to 
^20  towards  the  Transvaal  War  Fund,  according  to 
the  size  of  his  farm,  there  would  have  been  no  war. 
The  Uitlander  has  been  the  milch  cow  for  twenty  years — 
paid  for  the  war,  kept  the  Boer  farmers,  &c.  When¬ 
ever  Kruger  wanted  to  assist  his  poor  burghers,  the 
Uitlander  paid  some  fresh  form  of  tax.  Put  the  Boer 
in  a  position  to  live,  but  take  landed  property  as 
security  in  every  case,  and  let  the  Government  hold 
the  mortgages,  and  buy  up  the  present  mortgages, 
which  are  numerous — do  not  leave  them  in  present 
hands  as  that  would  certainly  mean  foreclosure  and  the 
ruin  of  the  farmer.  You  say  “  Probably  there  would 
be  no  hesitation  on  our  part  to  let  them  remain  with 
some  of  their  own  forms  of  government  and  to  allow 
Dutch  landrosts  and  field  cornets  to  continue  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  law.”  Out  here  this  idea  is  looked  upon 
with  horror.  All  forms  of  government  must  be  admin¬ 
istered  by  Englishmen  everywhere.  The  field  cornet 
must  cease  to  exist,  the  district  commissioners,  who 
would  take  their  place,  should  be  proved  loyal  British 
subjects  in  every  district  and  as  Lord  Roberts  said 
in  a  recent  speech  “  The  Boers  must  be  totally 
disarmed  ” — not  only  that,  but  they  must  be  kept 
unarmed  for  all  time,  and  it  must  be  made  a 
very  grave  offence  for  them  to  have  arms  or  ammu¬ 
nition  in  their  possession  at  any  time — if  this  is  not 
insisted  on,  and  understood  thoroughly  at  home — then 
the  security  of  the  British  subject  and  the  future  peace 
of  South  Africa  will  again  be  in  danger  later  on. 
Many  papers  talk  of  the  brave  Boer — there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  brave  Boer,  they  are  nearly  all  cowards  born 
and  bred.  The  brave  men,  who  have  been  fighting 
against  us,  belong  to  every  nationality  in  Europe,  but 
they  were  not  Boers.  Ignorant,  treacherous,  cowardly 
and  cunning,  they  will  have  to  be  treated  with  firmness 
■ — not  kindness,  if  there  is  to  be  future  peace  and 
security  for  the  British  settler.  With  large  British 
garrisons,  wild  beasts  will  never  multiply  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  Kaffir  question  is  not  at  present  grave. 
With  fresh  railways,  irrigation  canals,  smaller  farms 
all  subsidised  by  the  Imperial  Government,  the  future 
of  South  Africa  looks  bright  ;  provided  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  by  British  entirely,  not  assisted  by  Dutch. 
When  peace  has  been  proclaimed  for  five  years,  if 
things  look  well,  then  the  Boers  might  be  allowed  to 
have  a  small  say  in  government  matters.  The  great 
hatred  of  the  English  does  not  appear  to  be  thoroughly 
understood  at  home — it  is  genuine  and  intense — the 
women  being  far  worse  than  the  men.  They  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  conceal  the  fact,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  that  they  hope  for  a  future  rising  some  years 
hence.  FI.  R.  W. 

THE  WAR  OF  TARIFFS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Glanrhyd,  Swansea  Vale,  22  February,  1901. 

Sir, — Reprisals  by  the  Russian  and  Belgian  Govern¬ 
ments  against  America,  and  other  such  headings,  appear 
in  our  leading  newspapers  daily,  and  I  should  be  more 
than  human  if  I  were  not  glad  to  see  them.  America 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  ruined  the  great  tinplate  trade  of 
South  Wales,  and  damaged  many  auxiliary  trades 
which  supplied  various  articles  for  the  tinplate  works. 
Thousands  of  people  are  deprived  of  their  livelihood 
and  the  Income-tax  Commissioners  will  have  to  face  a 
greatly  decreased  Income-tax  yield,  owing  to  the  idle 
w'orks  and  loss  of  profits.  Recently  America  has  done 
her  best  to  spoil  also  our  iron  and  steel  trades  ;  many 
steelworks  are  now  idle,  and  the  managers  of  two  of 
the  largest  works  in  Wales,  in  appealing  against  the 
amounts  their  works  are  assessed  at,  disclosed  a  very 
serious  state  of  affairs,  the  result  of  American  competi- 
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tion.  Our  American  friends  are  not  “  assessed  ”  at  all, 
and  do  not  contribute  one  iota  to  our  taxation. 

Here  again  there  will  be  a  great  loss  to  the  Income- 
tax  yield,  and  one  wonders  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  quite  aware  of  its  extent.  Only  the  other 
day  the  Russians  by  way  of  retaliation  put  a  duty  of 
30  per  cent,  on  American  imported  iron  and  steel,  and 
this  has  caused  such  a  panic  among  the  steel-makers 
at  New  York  that  they  are  making  every  effort  to 
conciliate  the  Russians.  It  would  help  our  revenue 
very  much  if  we  British  took  a  leaf  out  of  the  Russian 
book  and  made  the  Americans  pay  something  towards 
our  taxation  for  the  privilege  of  invading  our  home 
markets.  Even  if  we  did  not  press  this  to  an  extreme 
point,  at  any  rate  we  could  then  obtain  reciprocity 
treaties.  It  is  incalculable  how  many  present  ad¬ 
vantages  we  are  throwing  away  simply  because  we 
adhere  to  certain  principles  adopted  many  years  ago 
when  circumstances  were  absolutely  different.  Is 
Cobden’s  idea  the  only  idea  which  cannot  be  changed  in 
this  world  of  rapid  chang’es  ? 

The  necessities  of  the  country  demand  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  our  fiscal  system.  Why  should  we  continue  to 
heap  taxes  on  every  old  woman’s  tea,  coming  from  the 
enterprise  of  our  sons  in  Ceylon,  and  sugar  from  our 
colonies?  Why  not  tax  foreign  tea  and  foreign  sugar, 
at  least  double  the  amount  we  charge  on  the  supplies 
from  our  loyal  colonies  ? 

Wheat  was  a  hundred  years  ago  iooi'.  per  quarter; 
we  can  now  grow  it  with  a  small  profit  at  32.?.  per 
quarter,  and  if  a  55-.  duty  was  imposed  on  foreign  flour 
we  could  re-start  all  our  corn  lands  in  the  Eastern 
Counties  and  elsewhere,  and  stop  the  influx  of  men  to 
the  towns  which  is  causing  so  much  trouble.  A  couple 
of  years  ago  a  “  corner  ”  in  America  sent  up  the  price  of 
wheat,  I  think,  to  385-.  per  quarter,  and  if  we  had  had 
our  corn  lands  in  cultivation  our  people  would  have  had 
cheaper  bread  under  moderate  Protection  than  under 
one-sided  Free- trade.  The  position  for  the  future  has 
many  opportunities  of  danger,  if  our  Government  makes 
no  move. — Yours  truly,  Arthur  Gilbertson. 

[We  agree  that  the  trade  outlook  for  this  country  is 
•not  pleasant,  and  that  its  unpleasantness  is  at  least 
partly  due  to  a  mistaken  fiscal  system  But  is  our 
correspondent  sure  that  we  are  suffering  from  Cobden’s 
idea  at  all  ?  We  imagine  that  our  present  trade  system 
is  something  wholly  different  from  Cobden’s  idea. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 


RELATIONS  WITH  SPAIN  AND  AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

P.  O.  Box  1 18,  Hoboken,  N.J. 

13  February,  1901. 

Sir, — Many  writers  in  your  columns  have  referred  to 
a  supposed  ill-treatment,  especially  in  1898,  of  England’s 
“  ancient  ally,”  Spain,  but  all  have  taken  a  superficial 
view  and  have  been  very  barren  of  suggestions  in  any 
way  effective.  Ignoring  the  root  of  the  matter  they 
have  proposed  a  policy  which  would  have  failed  to  win 
Spain  as  a  friend  and  have  made  in  America  an  enemy 
full  of  resource  who  might  become  a  powerful  lever  for 
continental  intrigue  against  England  and  have  made 
Britain’s  difficulties  after  1898  (notably  the  African  war) 
her  opportunity.  A  policy  which  would  have  won  the 
goodwill  of  both  fighting  Powers  at  that  time  is  very 
simple  and  can  be  easily  carried  out  now.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

On  Algeciras  Bajq  west  of  Gibraltar,  England  has 
built  extensive  docks  at  which  vessels  land  supplies 
for  her  great  fortress.  To  protect  these  she  refuses 
to  let  Spain  erect  any  fortifications  on  this  bay’s  shores. 
%  thus  yielding-  to  England  in  this  matter  France  is 
enabled  to  exact  a  like  concession  disastrous  to  Spain, 
namely  to  prohibit  the  latter’s  fortifying  the  passes  of 
the  Pyienees.  England  thus  places  Spain  between 
two  flies,  so  to  speak,  instead  of  befriending  her  as  an 
old  ally.  French  influence  at  Madrid  is  very  strong. 
The  African  ^Var  has  shown  that  very  heavy  artillery 
can  be  made  easily  portable  so  that  Spain  might  ally 
herself  with  France  in  an  Anglo-French  war  and  easily 
move  such  artillery  to  a  point  from  which  it  could 
quickly  destroy  the  Algeciras  Bay  docks,  a  feat  almost 


equivalent  to  the  capture  of  the  great  fortress  whose 
possession  Spain  bitterly  resents. 

The  effects  of  the  possession  of  Gibraltar  are  the. 
same  regardless  of  any  necessity  for  holding  it.  Such 
necessities  will  not  be  discussed  here  nor  will  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  exchanging  Gibraltar,  for  another  strong 
point.  If  given  for  Ceuta  neither  England  nor  Spain 
would  be  under  any  of  the  present  disadvantages. 
England’s  hold  upon  her  would  be  so  great  that 
France  would  have  to  allow  her  the  fortification  of 
the  Pyrenees  passes  to  keep  any  influence  at  Madrid 
worth  having.  Britain  would  then  have  such  a  hold 
upon  Morocco  as  is  clearly  for  her  interest.  A  “  Con¬ 
tinental  Observer  ”  enlarges  upon  this  plan  in  the 
“  North  American  Review  ”  for  February,  igoi. 

Had  Britain  made  this  exchange  in  1898  while  still 
serving  America  as  she  did  against  the  Powers,  both 
Spain  and  America  would  to-d?,y  be  her  friends.  To 
have  taken  Spain’s  part  then  while  keeping  Gibraltar 
would  have  estranged  both  without  making  any  friend 
in  Europe. 

England’s  attitude  towards  America  then  was  clearly 
for  her  interest.  The  latter’s  assured  neutrality  in  the 
African  War  was  a  powerful  curb  upon  European  inter¬ 
vention.  Arguments  based  upon  the  pro-Boer  press. 
Jingo  Senators  and  amendments  to  the  Canal  Treaty 
are  delusive  dreams.  The  pro- Boer  crusade  soon 
played  itself  out.  The  few  Jingoes  in  the  Senate  dare 
not  do  more  than  talk  for  the  simple  reason  that  a 
really  threatening  situation  made  by  them  would  check 
business  ;  the  reaction  against  them  on  this  account 
would  be  so  great  as  to  make  their  political  future 
hopeless.  A  complete  assurance  of  this  is  the  cause  of 
our  apathy  towards  them  and  Englishmen  may  com¬ 
placently  regard  them  for  the  same  reason.  A.s  for  the 
Canal  Treaty  the  principle  of  equal  privileges  for  all 
vessels,  American  and  other,  remains  intact  in  spite  of 
the  Senate’s  amendments  and  the  bluster  of  the  jingo 
minority. — Very  truly,  James  H.  Bates. 


HYMNS  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

14  February,  igoi. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  Issue  of  the  2nd  instant,  you 
printed  a  letter  from  Mr.  Frederic  H  Balfour  attacking 
“  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern.”  May  I,  as  a.  member 
of  the  Church  of  England,  be  permitted  to  reply  ? 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Balfour’s  letter  is  devoted  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  metaphor  and  poetical  imagery  of  these 
Hymns.  With  this,  however,  I  am  not  greatly  con¬ 
cerned,  for  Mr.  Balfour  does  not  apparently  regard  the 
metaphor  of  the  Bock  of  the  Revelation  as  Christian. 
I  do  not  think  he  will  deceive  any  of  your  readers  who 
use  these  Hymns. 

A  more  subtle  argument  is  advanced  when  he  states 
that  terms  used  to  describe  the  Cross  in  different 
Hymns  are  inconsistent.  After  quoting  several 
Hymns,  Mr.  Balfour  sums  up:  “The  tree  is  thus  at 
the  same  time  noble,  bitter,  and  accursed  ;  the  Cross  is 
both  shameful  and  faithful  ;  the  nails  are  both  cruel, 
and  superlatively  sweet.  Could  sentimental  rant  go 
further  ?  ”  It  is  with  a  desire  to  help  other  members  of 
the  Church,  who  may  have  been  misled  by  Mr.  Balfour, 
that  I  would  endeavour  to  explain  the  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction. 

In  Our  Lord’s  days  crucifixion  was  the  most  igno¬ 
minious  form  of  death.  It  was  the  death  of  a  slave,  and 
not  of  a  Roman  citizen.  It  was  a  felon’s  death  ;  and 
the  Cross  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  the  hangman’s 
rope  at  Tyburn  in  later  English  times.  And  the  world  - 
crucified  the  Son  of  God.  “  He  became  obedient  unto 
death;  yea  (more),  the  death  of  the  Cross.”  •  • 

But  in  that  Death  we  have  our  hope.  By  that  Cross 
we  are  saved.  The  shameful  Cross  becomes  the  glorious 
Cross.  The  accursed  Cross  becomes  the  Holy  Cross. 
WTe  glory  in  the  Cross.  “God  forbid  that  I  should 
glory,”  said  S.  Paul,  “  save  in  the  Cross  of  Christ 
Jesus.”  The  early  Christians  used  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
in  all  their  actions,  and  both  Jews  and  Greeks  marvelled 
that  they  should  glory  in  what  was  considered  their 
shame. 

Is  not  Mr.  Balfour  aware  of  all  this,  oris  his  quarre 
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not  so  much  with  “Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern  ”  as 
with  the  Christian  Faith? 

If  Mr.  Balfour  were  not  well  acquainted  with  the  New 
Testament,  how  should  he  venture  to  condemn  any 
Hymns  as  unscriptural  ? — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

A.  J.  White. 


THE  CLOTHING  OF  THE  TROOPS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Villa  Guillon,  Pau,  B.P.,  France,  30  March,  1901. 

Sir, — As  there  is  still  a  great  need  of  winter  clothing 
for  our  troops  in  South  Africa,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
employ  prison  labour  in  making  the  necessary  things  ? 

It  seems  such  a  great  pity  that  our  prison  labour  is 
not  turned  to  a  better  account. 

Why  should  not  women  do  needlework  and  knitting, 
and  the  men  learn  some  craft  as  in  the  prisons  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  giving  them  the  means  of 
earning  their  own  living  on  their  dismissal.- — Yours 
faithfully,  A.  M.  Jameson. 


THE  ASSOCIATIONS  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review'. 

Sir,- — The  passing  of  the  French  Associations  Bill  is 
not  so  significant  as  it  might  at  first  sight  seem.  It 
is  no  doubt  true  that  the  French  Ministry  has  won 
a  Parliamentary  success.  If  it  were  desirable  to 
demonstrate  that  not  only  the  Ministry  but  the  Re¬ 
public  had  at  last  gathered  sufficient  strength  to  hold 
its  own  against  its  enemies,  that  could  not  have 
been  done  more  effectively  than  by  starting  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  religious  Orders.  The  danger 
and  the  iniquity  were  about  equally  balanced  ;  but  at 
any  rate  no  subject  could  have  been  selected  which 
would  have  placed  the  various  parties  more  distinctly 
in  battle  array  against  each  other.  The  divisions  on 
the  Bill  show  that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau’s  Cabinet  has 
strengthened  its  Parliamentary^  position.  But  now  the 
great  demonstration  is  over  we  find  that  they  have  not 
dared  to  carry  out  the  confiscation  originally  threatened 
by  the  Bill.  Yet  direct  resumption  of  the  property  of 
the  Orders  by  the  State  was  necessary  if  absolute  safe¬ 
guards  were  to  be  taken  against  the  influence  of  the 
Orders.  With  the  Orders  in  existence,  and  neither 
theyr  nor  their  teachings  can  be  suppressed,  they  will 
find  some  means  of  acquiring  and  controlling  the 
property  they  may  require.  They  cannot  be  prevented 
without  a  much  more  violent  persecution  than  any 
French  Government  dare  initiate  and  continue.  — 

Yours,  &c.  S.  T.  K. 


“ANGLING  FOR  BIRDS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  March,  1901. 

Sir, — In  connexion  with  the  correspondence  about 
catching  birds  with  a  hook  and  line  which  you  have 
been  publishing,  it  may  be  interesting  to  point  out  that 
the  practice  was  known  to  the  father  of  angling,  Isaac 
Walton.  I  quote  from  the  facsimile  of  the  first  edition 
(1653)  of  “The  Complete  Angler,”  Chapter  XI. 
“There  is  no  better  sport  than  whipping  for  Bleaks  in 
a  boat  in  a  summer’s  evening,  with  a  hazle  about  five  or 
six  foot  long,  and  a  line  twice  the  length  of  the  rod.  I 
have  heard  Sir  Henry  Wotton  say  that  there  be  many 
that  in  Italy  will  catch  Swallows  so,  or  especially 
Martins  (the  bird-angler  standing  on  the  top  of  a 
steeple  to  do  it,  and  with  a  line  twice  as  long  as  I  have 
spoken  of),  and  let  me  tell  you,  scholer,  that  both 
Martins  and  Blekes  be  most  excellent  meat.” 

Piscator  does  not  seem  to  disapprove,  but  one  must 
remember  that  he,  doubtless  a  humane  man  for  his 
time,  says  also  that  “  you  are  like  to  stand  still  on  the 
shoar  and  see  sport  ”  if  you  fasten  a  live  frog  “  about 
the  body  or  wfings  of  a  Goose  or  Ditck,  and  she  chased 
over  a  pond  ”  stocked  with  pike  ! 

Let  us  hope  that  the  one  mode  of  angling  may  soon 
be  as  extinct  as  the  other. — Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  V.  R. 


REVIEWS. 

LITERARY  CRITICISM. 

“Ephemera  Critica,  or  Plain  Truths  about  Current- 
Literature.”  By  John  Churton  Collins.  London: 
Constable.  1901.  Js.  6 d. 

N  “Ephemera  Critica”  Mr.  Collins  has  hit  hard,  he 
has  hit  continuously,  and  in  the  end  he  leaves  us  a 
little  tired  of  counting  the  blows,  well-aimed  and  well- 
delivered  as  they  for  the  most  part  are.  He  has  not 
written  for  the  sake  of  writing  literature,  and  his  essays 
are  a  collection  of  scattered  reviews,  which  must  be 
taken  for  what  they  are,  and  not  for  what  they  do  not 
profess  to  be.  They  are,  he  tells  us,  “  partly  a  protest 
and  partly  an  experiment.”  “  It  is  surely  a  shame  and 
a  crime  in  anyone,”  he  says  in  his  emphatic  way,  “  and 
more  especially  in  men  occupying  positions  of  influence 
and  authority,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  corruption, 
either  by  deliberately  writing  bad  books  or  by  conniving, 
as  critics,  at  the  production  of  bad  books  ;  and  I  am 
very  sure  it  has  become  a  duty,  and  an  imperative  duty, 
to  expose  and  denounce  them.”  The  whole  book, 
almost,  is  a  denouncing  of  what  seems  to  Mr.  Collins 
bad  work,  and  Mr.  Collins  is  unsparing  in  his  language. 
At  times  that  language  is  anything  but  judicial.  A 
word  which  he  is  fond  of  using  may  be  applied  with 
strict  justice  to  some  of  his  own  writing:  it  is  “irri¬ 
tating,”  and  it  seems  to  be  intentionally  irritating.  He 
is  reviewing  Mr.  Saintsbury’s  “  Short  History  of 
English  Literature,”  and,  after  a  point  by  point  correc¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  refutation  of  statements,  he  concludes 
as  follows  :  “  If  our  review  of  this  book  shall  seem  unduly 
harsh,  we  are  sorry,  but  a  more  exasperating  writer  than 
Professor  Saintsburyq  with  his  indifference  to  all  that 
should  be  dear  to  the  scholar,  the  mingled  coarseness, 
triviality  and  dogmatism  of  his  tone,  the  audacious 
nonsense  of  his  generalisations,  and  the  offensive 
vulgarity  of  his  diction  and  style — a  very  well  of  English 
defiled — we  have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
with.”  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  this  is  quite 
true,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Collins  is  one  of  the 
few  critics  quite  competent  to  prove  his  assertions, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  doing  good  work  in 
exposing  the  errors  of  a  writer  whose  work  is  likely  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  education.  But  it  seems  to  us 
that  his  particular  way  of  putting  things  not  only 
seems,  but  is,  “unduly  harsh.”  He  tells  us  that  he 
finds  Mr.  Saintsbury  “exasperating.”  Well,  a  scholar- 
engaged  in  “  serious,  patient,  and  absolutely 

impartial  criticism,”  should  not  allow  himself  to  be 
exasperated  ;  for  impartiality  ends  when  exaspera¬ 
tion  begins.  Mr.  Collins  looks  upon  a  slip,  a 

mere  printer’s  error,  as  almost  of  the  nature  of  a 
crime.  Yet,  he  himself,  on  p.  163  prints  “  Burnum  ” 
for  “  Barnum,”  on  p.  295  “  potd  ”  for  “  potfe  ;  ”  the 
last  words  of  his  review  of  Mr.  Saintsbury  contain  a. 
more  serious  slip:  “the  note  is  the  same,”  he  says, 
“the  note  of  the  Das  Gemeine.”  Now  had  Mr. 
Saintsbury  made  such  a  slip  Mr.  Collins  would  certainly 
have  said  :  “  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Saintsbury,  though 
he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  employ  two  German  words 
where  English  words  would  have  been  quite  sufficient, 
does  not  even  know  enough  German  to  be  aware  that 
das,  with  a  small  d,  means  the,  and  that  in  saying  ‘  the 
Das  Gemeine'  he  is  really  saying  ‘the  The  Mob.’” 
Would  not  Mr.  Collins  rightly  resent  such  an  infer¬ 
ence,  if  it  were  applied  to  himself?  There  are  pages  in 
the  book  which  seem  to  betray  personal  animus,  and  Mr. 
Collins  should  not  have  allowed  us  the  possibility  of 
mistaking  his  correction  of  certain  errors  and  inaccura¬ 
cies  of  Mr.  Gosse  for  anything  but  an  exercise  in 
impersonal  criticism.  When,  however,  we  have  made 
certain  reservations,  when  we  have  allowed  for  the  fact 
that  a  fighter  is  bound  to  hit,  when  we  have  realised 
how  rarely,  after  all,  Mr.  Collins  is  angry  without  just 
cause,  it  remains  for  us  to  commend  the  learned  honesty 
and  the  honest  learning  of  a  book  which  fights  so  many 
battles  on  behalf  of  literature  and  scholarship. 

Mr.  Collins  is  concerned,  throughout  much  of  his- 
book,  with  literature  as  an  educational  force,  and  the 
most  valuable  and  the  most  destructive  of  his  reviews 
are  those  in  which  he  exposes  the  errors  and  short¬ 
comings  of  scholars.  Nothing  could  be  more  con- 
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vincing  than  his  condemnation  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti’s 
edition  of  “  Adonais  ”  or  his  criticism  of  M.  Jusserand’s 
“Literary  History  of  the  English  People  from  the  Origins 
to  the  Renaissance.”  In  his  article  on  “  English  Literature 
at  the  Universities  ”  he  is  admirably  emphatic  on  the  need 
for  reform  in  matters  of  literature  and  philology  ;  and 
such  emphasis,  one-sided  though  it  must  necessarily  be, 
has  undoubted  value.  It  is  no  part  of  his  purpose,  in 
an  argument  frankly  polemical,  to  touch  on  the  good 
work  which  the  Universities  have  done,  on  their  incal¬ 
culable  and  invaluable  influence  on  life  and  thought. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  his  business  is  to  attack.  His 
attack  is  always  with  heavy  artillery,  and  when  he 
brings  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  infinitely  small,  on 
Mr.  Frank  W.  Raffety,  on  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  he  seems 
to  be  making  much  ado  about  nothing.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  it  may  often  be  said  of  his  purely  literary 
criticism,  as  he  says  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee’s,  “  It  is 
positive  ;  it  is  unsympathetic  ;  it  is  too  mechanical,” 
yet  there  are  moments  when  it  is  not  merely  sound, 
but  illuminating.  How  true  is  this,  for  instance, 
on  Plato  as  a  critic  !  “  It  would  be  almost  as  absurd 

to  go  to  Plato  for  typical  Greek  criticism  on  poetry  as 
it  would  be  to  go  to  Henry  More  or  the  Puritan  divines 
for  typical  English  criticism.”  The  merits  and  defects 
of  De  Quincey  have  never  been  summed  up  so  briefly 
and  so  adequately  as  on  pp.  203-4,  ’n  which  precise 
justice  is  done  to  a  writer  to  whom  it  is  singularly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  just.  The  whole  paper  on  “  Landscape  in 
Poetry”  is  delightful  reading,  and  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  very  thorough  and  a  very  heedful  scholar. 
Not  less  interesting  is  the  paper  on  “  The  Religion 
of  Shakespeare,”  with  its  careful  analysis  of  what 
Shakespeare  has  really  said,  its  avoidance  of  tempting 
extremes,  the  unquestionable  truth  of  its  conclusion. 
The  comparison  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets  with  the 
poems  of  Catullus  to  Lesbia  is  a  happy  one,  and  there 
is  much  acute  comment  on  Catullus  throughout  the 
essay. 

Where  Mr.  Collins  is  perhaps  most  emphatic,  and 
most  justly  emphatic,  is  in  his  protest  against  the 
levelling  up  of  “the  average  man,”  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  average  man’s  hasty  impressions  on  matters  of 
literature  and  scholarship.  “The  only  sphere  in  which 
‘  the  average  man  ’  is  entitled  to  homage  is  a  moral 
one,”  he  observes,  mockingly  and  with  truth.  “  To 
say  that  his  standard  is  never  likely  to  be  a  high  one, 
either  with  reference  to  his  own  achievements  or  with 
reference  to  what  he  exacts  from  others,  and  to  say 
that  systematic  substitution  of  inferior  standards  for 
high  ones  must  affect  literature  and  all  that  is  involved 
in  its  influence  most  disastrously,  is  to  say  what  will 
be  generally  acknowledged.”  “  Belles  Lettres,”  he 
believes,  “are  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  degra¬ 
dation,”  because  “  they  are  gradually  passing  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  true  representatives,  and  becoming 
almost  the  monopoly  of  their  false  representatives.” 
Now  Mr.  Collins  shows  himself  perhaps  a  little  blind 
to  the  fact  that  good  literature  is  being  quietly 
produced  at  the  present  day,  as  it  was  quietly  pro¬ 
duced  a  century  ago.  An  author  may  write  his  master¬ 
piece  more  comfortably  if  the  way  is  made  easy  for 
him,  but,  if  he  has  the  masterpiece  in  him,  he  will 
write  his  masterpiece.  But  it  is  the  average  man,  that 
being  so  estimable  in  “  a  moral  sphere,”  who  suffers 
from  the  bad  criticism  and  bad  literature  of  his  fellows. 
Just  because  he  is  the  average  man  he  needs  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  his  own  limitations,  he  needs  to  be  kept 
silent,  humble,  at  least  attentive.  At  present,  as  every 
intelligent  student  of  literature  knows,  but  does  not 
say,  most  of  what  goes  by  the  name  of  criticism  is  a 
hurried  scribbling  about  books,  done  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  fashion  notes  in  the  newspapers,  but  with  less 
precision.  We  have  protested  against  Mr.  Collins’  un¬ 
due  harshness,  on  occasions  when  that  harshness  seems 
to  betray  irritation.  But  how  much  more  needful  is 
it  to  protest  against  the  undue  leniency  of  most  critics  of 
current  literature  !  A  book  is  either  good  or  bad,  it  is 
either  literature  or  not  literature.  If  it  is  bad,  if  it  is  not 
literature,  it  is  the  business  of  the  critic  to  say  so, 
frankly,  without  exaggeration  ;  just  as  it  is  his  duty  to 
say  how  good  it  is  if  it  is  good.  He  must  first  judge, 
and  then  define,  dismissing  everything  which  falls 
below  a  certain  high  standard,  and  doing  patient 
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justice  to  whatever  reaches  that  standard.  But  how 
many  critics  are  there  now  writing  who  have  the  quali¬ 
fications  for  such  fine  balancing  of  merit  and  demerit, 
how  many  critics  of  poetry  who  know  the  technique  of 
the  art  they  pronounce  upon,  how  many  critics  of  fiction 
who  can  preserve  their  coolness  of  head  amongst  the 
ardours  of  an  exciting  plot  or  at  the  contact  of  a  “  life¬ 
like”  character?  Many  do  not  know, -most  do  not 
care  :  enthusiasm  is  easy,  and  it  pays  ;  it  raises 
no  problems,  gives  no  offence.  Mr.  Collins  apparently 
likes  being  severe,  there  are  many  to  whom  it  gives 
pain  to  give  pain  ;  yet  these,  if  they  are  to  do  their 
duty  towards  literature,  must  tell  bad  writers  that  they 
write  badly.  It  should  be  recognised  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  production  of  anything  but  good  work, 
that  stupidity  is  more  criminal,  in  art,  than  any  good 
intention  can  atone  for.  “  To  be  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  is  the  certain  fate  of  a  book  like  this,” 
says  Mr.  Collins,  and  such  criticism  as  we  are  defining 
will  certainly  be  misrepresented  by  those  whom  it 
exposes,  and  misunderstood  by  those  whom  it  does 
not  enlighten.  Justice  is  never  popular,  but  justice  is 
justice. 


THE  SIEGE  OF  KUMASSI. 

“The  Siege  of  Kumasi.”  By  Lady  Llodgson,  wife  of 
Sir  Frederic  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.,  late  Governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast.  London:  Pearson.  1901.  21s. 
“  West  African  Studies.”  By  Mary  H.  Kingsley. 
Second  edition.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 
ys.  6d. 

“The  Relief  of  Kumasi.”  By  Captain  Harold  C.  J„ 
Biss,  West  African  Frontier  Force.  London; 
Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

LADY  HODGSON  emphasises  on  the  title-page  of 
this  monstrously  expensive  book  the  fact  that  she 
is  “wife  of  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson,  K.C.M.G.,  late 
Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast.”  In  our  opinion  that  fact 
should  have  been  a  bar  to  its  publication.  That  Lady 
Hodgson  should  write  an  account  of  her  very  terrible 
experience  was  natural  enough,  if  she  had  the  desire  to 
do  so  :  although  in  our  view  she  is  but  poorly 
equipped  for  an  appearance  in  print.  But  it  was  in¬ 
cumbent  on  Sir  Frederic  Hodgson  to  see  to  it  that  his 
wife  did  not  express  judgments  upon  matters  which  con¬ 
cerned  him.  If  he  wished  censure  to  be  passed  on  those 
acting  under  him  or  with  him,  he  should  have  done  it 
himself.  He  should  not  have  allowed  adverse  criticism 
to  appear  in  a  book  which  must  inevitably  borrow  a 
certain  official  weight  from  his  connexion  with  the 
writer.  We  need  not  occupy  ourselves  with  Lady 
Hodgson’s  strictures  on  Sir  James  Willcocks  for  the 
delay  of  the  relieving  force  at  Prahsu  ;  the  reference  in 
the  King’s  speech  to  that  officer’s  services  is  a  sufficient 
comment.  But  the  gentleman  who  was  Acting  Resident 
at  Kumassi  is  openly  accused  (though  not  by  name)  of 
culpable  lack  of  foresight  and  even  of  actual  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty,  although  he  has  never  been  publicly 
nor  so  far  as  we  know  officially  censured. 
These  things  do  not  leave  us  with  a  pleasant  impres¬ 
sion  either  of  Lady  Hodgson  or  of  the  late  Governor 
of  the  Gold  Coast.  There  is  another  thing  which' 
we  have  to  say  before  considering  the  narrative. 
The  price  of  this  book  is  a  guinea  and  it  is  said  to  have 
“  many  illustrations.”  The  object  of  illustrations  is  to 
illustrate  and  when  we  meet  a  photograph  of  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  at  Government  House  in  the  middle  of  a 
chapter  headed  “Dense  Forest”  and  another  of  the 
dining-room  inserted  in  an  account  of  the  flight  from 
Kumassi,  we  ask  ourselves  whether  the  publisher  is 
playing  quite  fair.  Except  for  one  picture  of  the  fort  in 
time  of  peace  none  of  the  illustrations  has  the  least 
reference  to  the  siege. 

As  to  the  siege  itself,  here  is  what  we  learn.  When 
the  Governor  and  his  escort  entered  Kumassi  on 
25  March  all  the  chiefs  turned  out  in  full  dress  to  do 
him  honour.  There  had  however  been  “bad 
fetishes  ”  seen  on  the  road  up  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  whether  in  Lady  Hodgson’s  opinion- 
rebellion  was  definitely  premeditated.  At  the  big 
palaver  held  next  day  the  Governor  explained  that 
no  King  Paramount  could  be  installed  in  Kumassi- 
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to  replace  Prempeh  ;  and  also  that  the  Ashantis  must 
begin  to  make  annual  payment  in  settlement  of  the 
indemnity  promised  in  1874.  Further,  he  requested 
that  the  golden  stool  should  be  brought  in.  The 
palaver  passed  off  without  sign  of  disaffection.  Next 
day  he  was  called  to  decide  two  rival  claims  to  the 
chief’s  stool  of  the  Nsuta  tribe.  The  Governor  pro¬ 
posed  to  put  in  a  third  party.  But  the  chief  with  the 
strongest  backing  in  the  tribe  refused  to  give  up  his 
claim  and  withdrew  along  with  his  followers.  I11 
the  meantime  the  tribal  stools  were  impounded  in 
the  fort.  Rumours  now  came  in  of  arms  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  Atchima  country  and  a  force  of  Hausas 
was  sent  there.  The  golden  stool  was  reported 
to  be  kept  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  force  was 
attacked  and  retired  with  loss,  and  so  the  first 
shot  since  1873  was  fired  by  Ashantis  against  the 
British.  The  attack  came  from  the  Kumassi  tribe  who 
had  refused  to  attend  a  general  meeting  of  the  Ashanti 
chiefs  and  discuss  the  Governor’s  proposals.  Help  was 
telegraphed  for  and  the  roads  remained  open  towards 
the  coast  for  nearly  three  weeks — (a  fact  which  seems 
to  prove  conclusively  that  revolt  was  not  previously 
planned).  On  18  April  Hausas  from  Accra  came  in 
and  expeditions  were  sent  out  “for  the  purpose  of 
dispersing  the  rebels,  destroying  their  villages  and 
camps.”  One  of  these  got  badly  cut  up,  having 
fifty-seven  casualties.  On  25  April  the  town  was 
attacked,  the  Basel  missionaries  driven  from  their  out¬ 
lying  house,  and  all  the  loyal  natives — upwards  of  three 
thousand — came  under  the  fort’s  walls.  They  attempted 
to  rush  into  the  fort  and  the  gates  were  only  shut  after 
a  severe  struggle.  The  rebels  coming  into  the  open 
were  turned  back  by  Maxim  fire.  On  Sunday  29th 
the  fort  was  severely  attacked  but  the  rebels  were 
beaten  back,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  250  additional  Hausas  from  Lagos  fought  their 
way  in.  Captain  Aplin’s  account  (reprinted  from 
a  Reuter  telegram)  of  the  march  up  and  the  bravery  of 
Hausa  officers  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  this 
book.  But  the  force  had  lost  its  convoy  of  stores  and 
had  spent  most  of  its  ammunition,  so  added  somewhat 
to  the  embarrassment.  From  this  day  to  8  July  no 
news  reached  Kumassi  from  the  coast.  “  Throughout 
we  knew  nothing  of  a  relief  column.”  But  on  15  May 
a  reinforcement  of  some  300  men  with  machine  guns 
from  the  northern  territories  came  in  under  Major 
Morris.  It  is  not  clear  why  on  reaching  the  fort  Major 
Morris,  being  senior  in  command,  did  not  at  once  make 
a  determined  effort  to  cut  his  way  through  with 
part  of  the  troops.  It  was  evident  that  the  supplies, 
already  short  before  he  arrived,  could  not  last  the 
garrison,  long  ;  and  the  crowd  of  friendly  natives  under 
the  guns  of  the  fort  was  already  threatened  with 
starvation.  However,  beyond  reconnaissances  of  which 
Lady  Hodgson  gives  a  vague  account,  nothing  was 
done  till  affairs  grew  desperate.  On  23  June  the  march 
out  was  undertaken  :  a  small  garrison  with  food  for 
twenty-three  days  and  150  rounds  per  man  being  left  in 
the  fort.  They  were  relieved  on  15  July  when  almost 
at  the  last  gasp  from  sickness  and  starvation.  In  the 
meantime  Major  Morris  with  his  force  of  some  600  men 
escorting  the  Governor,  Lady  Hodgson,  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  and  a  crowd  of  carriers,  had  succeeded  in 
forcing  a  stockade  on  the  western  road  and  fought  their 
way  out  followed  by  the  starving  friendlies.  There 
ensued  a  long  and  painful  march  to  the  coast,  which  is 
described  in  detail  by  Lady  Flodgson  who  is  not  prone  to 
minimise  discomforts.  Indeed  we  are  tempted  to  com¬ 
parisons  between  her  and  the  late  Miss  Mary  Kingsley 
whose  “West  African  Studies,”  we  are  glad  to  see, 
have  just  been  issued  in  a  new  edition  with  additional 
chapters  of  high  value  and  interest.  But  in  truth  the 
thing  is  impossible  :  there  is  no  comparison.  Nor 
would  it  be  fair  either  on  Captain  Biss  or  Lady  Hodgson 
to  attempt  a  relative  estimate  of  their  contributions  to 
this  piece  of  history.  Lady  Hodgson  gives  us  merely 
her  personal  impressions  :  Captain  Biss  follows  out  in 
detail  the  movements  of  all  the  detachments  into  which 
the  relieving  force  was  split  up,  partly  by  design  partly 
by  action  of  a  very  determined  enemy.  It  appears 
however  that  the  opinion  was  held  in  Colonel  Willcocks’ 
command  that  the  600  troops  who  escorted  the 
Governor  from  the  friendly  territory  (reached  on  the 


third  day  out  of  Kumassi)  to  the  coast  was  excessive  for 
the  purpose  and  that  a  part  of  the  force  should  have 
been  detached  to  get  into  touch  with  the  relieving 
expedition.  For  the  conduct  of  that  expedition  no 
praise  can  be  too  high  :  the  list  of  casualties  is  formid¬ 
able  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  troops  were 
raw  troops  fighting  against  men  of  their  own  colour 
whose  prestige  in  war  stood  high.  Much  of  the  work 
had  to  be  done  with  the  bayonet  charging  dense 
jungle  or  stockades  like  the  one  shown  in  Captain  Biss’ 
photograph,  too  heavy  for  a  7-pounder  gun  to  shatter. 
The  thing  is  done  now  and  well  done.  But  a  study 
of  the  story  suggests  a  number  of  questions.  What 
good  purpose  was  served  by  the  enormously  expensive 
expedition  which  dethroned  Prempeh  ?  or  rather,  what 
have  the  officials  put  in  control  of  the  country  by  that 
expedition  been  doing  since?  And,  secondly,  was  this 
bloody  and  costly  war  inevitable,  or  was  it  brought  on 
by  making  demands,  reasonable  perhaps  but  certainly 
provocative,  on  a  nation  of  warlike  savages  without  an 
adequate  display  of  force  to  back  the  order?  To 
put  the  thing  plainly,  why  was  the  fort  at  Kumassi  not 
connected  with  the  Prah  by  at  least  one  practicable 
road  ?  and  why  did  Sir  F.  Hodgson  demand  payment 
of  an  indemnity  after  this  lapse  of  time  without  plenty 
of  troops  at  his  back  ? 


REGENERATION. 

“The  Doctrine  of  Baptism  :  Mechanical  or  Spiritual.” 
By  W.  Flay  M.  H.  Aitken.  London  :  Nisbet. 
igoi.  2  s. 

FIIS  is  one  of  a  cheap  series  of  handbooks  addressed 
frankly  to  the  theological  gallery.  Canon  Aitken, 
having  promised  impartiality,  throws  about  phrases 
such  as  “  sacerdotalists,”  “ritualistic  seminary,” 
“magical  charm,”  “the  mechanical  theory,”  “aggres¬ 
sion  of  the  party  of  innovation”  (Bishop  Phillpotts  and 
the  Tractarians),  who  however  found  support  in  the 
“supposed  loyalty  to  the  Prayer-book”  of  “many 
sober  Churchmen.”  This  newest  of  our  dignitaries 
shows  no  sign  of  acquaintance  with  any  standard  writer 
on  baptismal  doctrine  except  Mozley.  Flad  he  read 
even  Bethell  or  Sadler,  he  could  not  have  ignored  their 
elaborate  refutation  of  the  false  antithesis  between 
spiritual  and  mechanical.  For  it  begs  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion  to  assume  that  Regeneration  is  an  inward  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  heart,  an  emotional  change,  a  new  experi¬ 
ence,  or  that  “  Neo- Anglicans  ” — imagine  St.  Austin, 
Waterland,  Bethell  and  Harold-Browne  being  thus 
labelled  ! — assert  the  unworthy  receiver  of  Baptism 
to  obtain,  hypocritical!}',  even  a  “theoretic  bless¬ 
ing.”  To  him  it  is,  Tertullian  says,  symbolum 
mortis,  a  self  -  purchasing,  says  our  Article,  of 
damnation.  Where  unbelief  “  ponit  obicem,”  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Bishops  in  1661,  to  a  sacra¬ 
ment’s  wholesome  effect  and  operation,  it  becomes 
a  savour  unto  death.  The  present  question  is  whether 
every  baptized  person  can  be  certain  that  he  has 
received  the  New  Birth  which  Nicodemus  found  so 
difficult  to  apprehend.  Canon  Aitken  excites  prejudice 
by  supposing  a  service  gabbled  by  a  sceptical  priest. 
Put  profligate  for  sceptical  (which  raises  a  separate 
question)  and  Canon  Aitken  will  be  constrained  by 
Article  XXVI.  to  allow  that  the  minister’s  unworthi¬ 
ness  hinders  not  the  effect  of  the  Sacrament.  We  are 
concerned  then  with  the  recipient  only.  Now  in  practice 
the  question  arises  not  about  adults  but  about  christened 
children  grown  up  in  godlessness,  who  we  are  here  told 
have  certainly  been  “provisionally”  regenerated.  Still 
a  controversialist  may  take  the  extremest  case  he 
pleases.  And  it  is  indeed  the  godless  Christian  whom 
the  Church  is  most  concerned  to  treat  as  a  real  member 
of  the  Body.  “  Son,  give  me  thy  heart.”  The  prodigal 
among  the  swine  remembers  that  he  is  a  son,  though 
no  more  worthy  so  to  be  called.  Canon  Aitken  is  an 
experienced  missioner.  What  does  he  appeal  to  in  the 
baptized  sot  or  swindler?  Does  he  presume  that  he 
has  probably  never  been  admitted  into  God’s  Family, 
since  baptism  “  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  produces 
no  moral  or  spiritual  effect  that  can  be  discovered  ”  ? 
Or  does  he  tell  him  of  his  Father  and  his  Home,  and 
the  ring  and  the  robe  which  are  waiting  for  him  ?  No- 
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where  in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  are  immoral  Christians 
exhorted  to  pray  for  a  New  Birth,  but  rather  bidden  to  re¬ 
pent  on  the  express  ground  that  they  have  been  washed, 
redeemed,  saved,  consecrated.  They  are  to  realise 
sonship,  not  seek  it.  Almighty  God,  like  earthly 
parents,  has  “rebellious  children”  and  endures  the 
■“  provoking'  of  His  sons  and  of  His  daughters.  W  hy 
then  must  Canon  Aitken  deny  the  name  “  child  of  God  ” 
to  a  bad  Christian  ?  He  is  certain  that  S.  Paul  would 
not  have  called  the  incestuous  Corinthian  brother  and 
ayios.  Canon  Aitken  surely  has  a  Bible  of  his  own. 

He  may  say  that  he  admits  that  the  sow  in  the  mire 
cnay  once  have  been  washed,  and  the  lifeless  branch 
once  grafted  into  the  vine.  Against  the  Calvinist  mis¬ 
use  of  the  language  of  S.  John’s  first  Epistle  he  urges 
the  perfect  tenses.  But  where  no  heart  experiences  or 
moral  results  followed  at  all,  even  temporarily,  on 
Baptism,  no  New  Birth  can  have  taken  place.  Let 
us  however  see  how  he  himself  describes  the  New  Birth, 
or  adoption  of  grace.  It  places  the  man  in  a  new  and 
filial  relation  to  God  ;  it  gives  redemption  and  liberty  to 
the  captive  ;  it  restores  access  to  the  tree  of  life  ;  it  un¬ 
stops  the  flow  of  grace  ;  it  is  a  re-consecration,  it 
plunges  the  baptized  into  a  new  element,  introduces 
him  into  a  remedial  kingdom,  places  him  in  a  state  of 
present  salvation  or  safety,  gives  him  assurance  of 
pardon,  translates  him  out  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness, 
and  brings  his  spirit  into  personal  spiritual  contact  with 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Now  surely  this  condition  of  privilege 
may  have  been  bestowed,  yet  never  from  the  first  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of.  Birth  is  essentially  a  change  of  relations  and 
•environment.  Vital,  not  merely  federal,  it  is  true  ;  and 
regeneration  certainly  implies  a  communication  of  life. 
But  this,  till  man’s  will  begins  to  co-operate  with  grace, 
is  only  a  principle  of  life,  or  seed — since  Mr.  Aitken  will 
not  hear  of  “potentiality”  or  “germ.”  The  baptized 
has  been  brought  into  contact  with  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,  and  can  never  afterwards  be  as  though 
he  were  unbaptized.  He  is  written  in  Heaven,  though 
his  name  be  found  hereafter  blotted  out  of  that  book.  So 
Simeon  himself  taught.  But,  according  to  the  subjective 
view,  unless  he  can  be  certain  he  has  the  proper  experi¬ 
ences,  he  will  live  in  doubt  whether  he  belongs  to  the 
flock  or  no.  Emotions,  and  not  the  Sacrament,  are  the 
pledge  to  assure  him.  Or,  having  repented  until 
seventy  times  seven,  he  will  consider  he  has  had  as 
many  new  births.  Canon  Aitken,  while  allowing 
that  the  moment  of  baptism  is  normally  the  moment 
of  salvation,  is  compelled  by  his  theory  to  teach  that 
missionary  catechumens,  and  all  who  are  subjected 
to  probation,  come  to  the  Font  already  regenerated, 
already  in  the  Covenant.  If  the  pre-requisites  of  the 
Catechism  are  too  much  insisted  on,  the  rite  becomes 
a  symbolic  surplusage.  Baptism  indeed  is  a  pledge  to 
assure  God  of  man’s  faith— the  “  eloquent,”  “  concen¬ 
trated,”  “  full  ”  expression  of  it.  But  if  the  faith  is 
already  complete,  the  New  Birth,  according  to  our 
divine,  has  taken  place.  Cornelius  is,  of  course, 
adduced.  This  Canon  Aitken  must  contest  with 
Augustine,  Beveridge  and  Whately.  Contrariwise  in 
holding  that  S.  Paul  was  not  new-born  till  Ananias 
baptized  him,  he  must  make  his  peace  with  Calvin, 
whom,  however,  rather  than  S.  Paul,  he  follows  as  to 
the  meaning  of  “  sealed.” 

The  perplexities  of  the  extreme  Evangelical  position 
culminate,  naturally,  in  the  case  of  infants,  for  whom  is 
invented  the  “theological  figment”  of  a  provisional 
regeneration  and  adoption,  which  has  in  after  years  to 
be  made  absolute.  Canon  Aitken’s  tepid  and  feeble 
defence  of  infant  baptism  contains  the  avowal  that  he 
could  wish  it  might  be  left  optional.  Such  are  the  in¬ 
consistencies  in  which  men  of  piety  are  left  by  a  false 
■spiritualism.  We  have  dealt  with  Canon  Aitken’s  mis¬ 
conceptions  somewhat  fully,  because  this  series  is  one 
of  many  attempts  to  undermine  the  formularies  of  the 
Church.  We  must  be  unkind  enough,  in  parting,  to 
point  out  to  him  that  a  radical  change  effected  in  the 
raculties  of  the  soul  is  a  Roman,  Armenian,  and 
scholastic  thesis. 


TWO  ILLUSTRATORS. 

“Characters  of  Romance.”  By  William  Nicholson. 

London  :  Heinemann.  1900.  jQ 2  2s.  net. 

“A  Dream  of  Fair  Women  and  Other  Poems.”  By 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson.  Selected  and  illustrated 
by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 
1900. 

HE  first  is  a  portfolio  of  colour  prints  by  the  author 
of  some  excellent  posters,  an  ingenious  portrait 
of  the  Queen,  an  amusing  alphabet,  and  other  works. 
The  idea  of  this  series  is  well  found,  and  the  selection 
is  personal  and  witty,  owing  something  perhaps  to  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Henley,  to  whom  the  drawings  are  dedi¬ 
cated.  The  characters  are  Miss  Havisham,  the  elder 
Weller,  Don  Quixote,  John  Silver,  Rochester, 
Sophia  Western,  Porthos,  Chicot,  Munchausen,  Miss 
Fotheringay  and  Captain  Costigan,  Madge  Wildfire, 
Mulvaney,  Jorrocks  (he  was  perhaps  too  well  fixed 
already  to  take  up  again),  Gargantua,  Mr.  Vanslyperken 
and  Commodore  Trunnion.  The  drawings  have  what 
we  should  call  Mr.  Nicholson’s  eminent  poster-qualities  ; 
that  is  to  say  skill  in  throwing  a  strikingly  devised  figure 
on  the  field  and  providing  the  eye  with  amusing  matter 
for  a  glance.  After  the  first  moment,  or  on  a  second 
glance,  there  is  little  further  satisfaction  to  be  gained, 
because  Mr.  Nicholson  seems  to  have  collected  in  them 
all  the  devices  by  which  veritable  drawing  may  be 
evaded,  and  added  the  blob  and  the  scribble  to  the 
flat  blot  and  curly  line.  It  is  impossible  to  define  the 
limits  of  our  forbearance  with  the  fiimsiness  of  means 
used  by  a  caricature  draughtsman  so  long  as  he  conveys 
an  overpowering  sense  of  character  ;  for  a  flash  of 
diabolic  wit  or  humorous  insight  we  will  put  up  with 
a  great  many  makeshifts.  But  we  reserve,  perhaps,  a 
tacit  condition  that  the  draughtsman  shall  not  take  his 
makeshift  means  more  seriously  than  it  deserves.  Mr. 
Nicholson  seems  to  us  to  run  the  risks  of  the  trimmer, 
he  has  a  spice  of  the  caricaturist  who  makes  for  an 
expression  across  drawing,  but  he  suggests  pretensions 
to  a  much  more  serious  art,  and  does  not  make  them 
good.  He  mimics,  as  a  substitute  for  drawing,  the 
shorthands  used  by  masters  of  expression,  but  takes 
them  over  as  a  kind  of  decoration.  There  is  an  air  of 
vital  selection,  but  it  will  not  bear  scrutiny.  We 
express,  perhaps  too  harshly,  our  dissatisfaction  with 
work  that  strikes  us  as  that  of  an  artist  of  much  gift, 
but  lazy,  and  too  eagerly  a  dandy.  The  worst  of 
the  series  are  the  vague  puddings  called  “  Gargantua,” 
and  “  Munchausen  ;  ”  the  best  is  “  Krishna  Mulvaney,’ 
where  the  head  is  set  down  with  less  blobbery  than 
usual,  but  the  dress  goes  off  into  tatters  of  line.  The 
“  Miss  Havisham  ”  is  a  fair  sketch,  something  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Whistler’s  lithographs.  “  Rozinante  ”  is 
well  conceived,  less  well  his  master.  The  tints  are 
applied  in  sporadic  patches,  with  the  idea,  no  doubt,  of 
pricking  the  monochrome  into  colour  by  a  point  here 
and  there.  Those  plates  are  most  successful  In  which 
the  hints  are  slightest. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Sullivan  is  the  author  of  the  remarkable 
illustrations  to  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartiis  of  which  we 
had  something  to  say  on  their  appearance.  The  present 
volume  appeared  some  little  time  ago  and  is  now  issued 
on  large  paper  with  four  ■  of  the  plates  duplicated  in 
photogravure.  It  says  much  for  the  draughtsman’s 
foresight  in  his  manner  of  drawing  and  also  for  the 
reproductions,  that  the  photogravures  are  little  better 
than  the  process- blocks.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  extraordinary 
virtuosity  in  pen-line  reappears  in  these  illustrations, 
but  they  are  not  otherwise  so  interesting  as  the  Sartor 
series.  “  Fair  Women,”  very  vaguely  differentiated  in 
feature  one  from  another,  and  idyllically  rather  than 
dramatically  presented,  are  a  poor  subject  for  a 
draughtsman  who  is  stronger  in  character-drawing'  than 
in  beauty-making.  The  result  is  a  dangerous  tendency 
towards  the  fashion-plate.  Fashions  are  interesting 
enough,  but  to  put  this  element  in  the  front  of  poetical 
illustration  is  unfortunate.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  grotesque 
power  revives  with  the  cronies  of  The  Vision  of  Sin ; 
the  revulsion  from  smooth  faces  even  drives  him  to  a 
revenge  in  the  blotched  complexions  of  these  and 
S.  Simeon  Stylites.  We  wish  a  better  subject  next 
time  to  one  of  the  most  talented  of  our  illus» 
trators. 
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NOVELS. 

“The  Column.”  By  Charles  Marriott.  London  :  John 

Lane.  1901.  6s. 

Th  is  is  a  novel  which  has  been  spoilt  mainly  by  sheer 
cleverness  ;  the  unhappy  fabric  of  the  story  is  fairly 
submerged  and  water-logged  by  excessive  subtleties 
and  accomplishments.  But  the  dominant  idea,  which 
is  the  occult  influence  of  the  “  column  ”  referred  to  in  the 
title,  is  itself  a  grave  mistake.  The  underlying  motive 
appears  to  be  indicated  at  a  late  period  of  the  book  in  the 
words  of  the  sculptor  Cathcart  to  the  boy  his  pupil  ; 
“  It’s  the  pull  of  the  soil — the  earth  calling — that’s  what 
tells  ;  and  if  you’ve  once  heard  it,  there’s  no  more  peace 
for  you.”  This  idea  has  truth  and  power,  and  had  the 
author  been  able  or  content  to  work  it  out  with  consis¬ 
tency  and  soberness,  a  really  good  novel  might  have 
been  the  result  ;  but  as  it  is  he  has  made  on  the  whole 
an  unsatisfactory  business  of  it.  The  “pull  of  the 
soil,”  the  passionate  attraction  of  natural  simplicity  in 
beauty,  is  regarded  as  finding  its  fullest  expression  in 
devotion  to  Greek  art  and  lire  ;  and  with  intent  to 
depict  this  passion  in  the  working  the  author  has 
fashioned  a  heroine  brought  up  on  naturalistic  principles 
by  a  father  possessed  with  the  same  Greek  devotion. 
Her  mother,  we  are  told,  had  been  a  Greek,  and  a  Doric 
column  erected  on  the  cliffs  of  her  Cornish  home  con¬ 
trols  the  girl  throughout  her  life  with  a  kind  of  super¬ 
natural  and  tragic  tutelage.  Such  a  heroine  is  not  a 
convincing  figure  ;  apart  from  the  unsatisfactory  collo¬ 
cation  (harmony  and  simplicity  being  the  original  thesis) 
of  a  Doric  column  with  the  Cornish  crags  and  sky,  and 
the  crude  assumption  involved  in  the  ingrafting  of 
Periclean  associations  by  means  of  a  modern  Hellenic 
parentage,  it  is  impossible  for  a  young  person  to  move 
about  naturally  in  English  society  under  the  permanent 
fascination  of  a  marble  pillar.  But  worse  comes  in  the 
person  of  the  hero,  or  perhaps  he  is  rather  more  the 
villain  ;  he  is  a  “  Toynbee  Hall  ”  prig  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  luxuriance,  possessed  of  a  self-consciousness 
so  lively  that  the  author  is  forced  sometimes  to  allow  it 
subsidiary  dialogue  in  brackets.  This  young  man 
Waring  is  wearisome  and  nebulous  ;  he  exemplifies  to 
its  highest  degree  the  greatest  technical  fault  of  the 
book,  the  exposition  at  inordinate  length  of  subtleties 
of  motive  and  character,  a  refinement  of  cleverness 
which  swamps  and  obscures  any  possible  reality  in  the 
characters  it  analyses.  For  no  quite  apparent  reason 
these  two  marry  ;  and  in  the  end,  still  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  column,  the  heroine  is  drowned  during 
a  midnight  swim,  while  the  man  Waring  is  already  falling 
anew  under  the  fascinations  of  a  feminine  fellow- worker 
at  the  Settlement,  who  is  as  ill-defined  as  any  of  the 
other  characters,  and  more  unwholesome.  It  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  the  book  reveals  an  unusual  though 
ill-directed  analytic  ability,  and  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  the  saving  grace  of  humour  ;  while  a  few  of  the 
lesser  characters — Cathcart,  the  boy  Johnnie,  most  of 
all  perhaps  that  massive  Britishwoman  his  mother — 
are  lifelike  and  original,  when  free  from  the  endless 
analytic  subtleties  which  overburden  the  book  as  a 
whole. 

“The  Ship’s  Adventure.”  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Westminster  :  Constable.  1901.  6,y. 

Though  Mr.  Clark  Russell  declares  incidentally  that 
the  voyages  of  the  ocean-tramps,  such  vessels  as  Mr. 
Kipling’s  “  Bolivar,”  are  more  amazing  to  him  than  all 
the  perils  he  has  drawn  in  these  pages,  “The  Ship’s 
Adventure,”  as  his  readers  might  feel  sure,  is  another 
sea-romance  of  the  old  style,  laid  in  the  palmy  times  of 
the  clippers.  It  moves  with  the  accustomed  vigour  and 
glow,  is  replete  with  stirring  and  picturesque  adventure, 
and  though  the  heroine  may  seem  on  the  whole  a  trifle 
masculine,  considering  the  part  she  has  to  play  it  is 
just  as  well  for  her.  The  hero  is  a  manly  and  capable 
fellow,  and  there  is  a  noble  Newfoundland  dog  who  is 
almost  more  than  that.  The  story  is  emphatically  good 
reading,  and  there  is  no  falling-off  in  the  inimitably 
fresh  and  vigorous  depiction  of  the  high  seas  by  fair 
and  foul  weather.  The  author  however  has  still  the 
habit  of  occasionally  stepping  away,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  canvas  with  an  air  of  challenge — -“  My  heroine  is  a 
fine  young  creature  deny  it  if  ye  can”  or  so  forth — to 


the  shore  going  world  at  large,  which  is  always  super¬ 
fluous  and  occasionally  irritating. 

“  Strange  Happenings.”  By  several  Authors.  London; 

Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

The  result  of  including  in  one  volume  stories  by 
writers  of  such  different  character  as  Grant  Allen,  F.  C. 
Philips,  Clark  Russell  and  W.  E.  Norris  is  not  con¬ 
vincing.  The  effect  is  paragraphic  and  one  story  spoils 
the  other.  The  more  famous  authors  hardly  reach  their 
proper  level  and  all  the  isolated  stories  worth  reading 
are  by?  the  less  known  writers.  “A  Day  of  Solitude 
Royal  ”  a  pathetic  little  story  by  Frank  Hird  comes  par¬ 
ticularly  badly  after  a  forced  extravagance  called  “  The 
Bagman’s  Pony”  by  Martin  Ross.  A  book  is  more 
than  a  congeries  of  writings  ;  to  justify  its  name  it 
should  aim  at  more  unity  than  is  covered  by  so  loose  a 
title  as  “  Strange  Happenings.” 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days.”  By  Alice  Earle.  London  : 
Macmillan.  1900.  ioj.  6 d. 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  a 
book  of  which  the  value  consists  in  compilation.  A  review  of 
all  the  congeries  of  tavern  signs,  tavern  yarns,  and  tavern 
recipes  would  be  almost  as  long  as  the  book.  Its  sins,  if  any, 
are  those  of  omission,  and  the  first  and  worst  omission  is  to  be 
found  in  the  title.  “Stage  Coach  and  Tavern  Days”  suggests 
Tony  Weller  and  his  predecessors  back  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
and  the  suggestion  is  stimulating.  It  is  therefore  a  oisappoint- 
ment  to  find  “neighbor,”  so  spelt,  on  the  first  page  and  to 
realise  that  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  concerned  not  with  old  but 
with  New  England.  However  viewed  as  such  the  retrospect 
of  American  coaching  days  makes  a  pretty  and  readable  book. 
The  very  sound  of  the  old  words,  “ ordinary,”  “  flip,”  “  sack,” 
are  enjoyable.  The  many  pictures  of  hostels,  signboards  and 
strange  beakers  keep  up  the  sentiment,  and  it  is  refreshing  in 
days  v'ben  licences  are  challenged  to  know  that  in  Connecticut 
in  1644  “one  sufficient  inhabitant”  was  commanded  to  “under¬ 
take  an  ordinary.”  Someone  should  vvrite  a  companion  book  on 
English  taverns  and  coaches.  The  author  is  kind  enough  to 
say  with  infinite  condescension  that  “  the  pleasures  of  coach¬ 
ing  days  have  been  written  by  many  an  English  author  in 
forcible  and  beautiful  language.”  Then  she  quotes  in  illustra¬ 
tion  a  most  stilted  passage  from  De  Quincey. 

“Scots  Essayists  from  Stirling  to  Stevenson.”  By  O.  Smeaton, 
London  :  Walter  Scott,  iv.  6 d. 

Though  Scotland  was  not  remarkable  for  essayists  until  long 
after  the  publishing  of  the  “Tatler”  in  England  she  can  claim 
enough  to  make  an  adequate  representation  of  the  Scots  essay 
impossible  in  so  slender  a  volume.  Previously  to  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  the  “Mirror”  in  1779  there  was  no  Scots  school  of 
essayist  and  isolated  geniuses  such  as  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thornden  and  Hume  v'ere  rare  and  hardly  representative. 
With  distinguished  essayists  subsequent  to  that  date  the  com¬ 
piler  of  these  exttacts  has  had  difficulties  on  account  of  their 
number.  On  the  whole  the  collection  is  as  representative  as 
one  could  hope  and  we  were  glad  to  see  the  claim  of 
A.  K.  H.  B.  fully  recognised. 

“  Puckle’s  Club.”  By  James  Puckle.  London  and  New 
York  :  The  Chiswick  Press.  1900. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  quaint  book  published  in  1721  by  one 
James  Puckle,  a  notary,  famous  in  his  day  for  the  invention  of 
a  strange  quick-firing  gun.  The  value  of  the  work,  the  bulk  cf 
which  is  in  dialogue  form,  full  of  moral  sentiments  and  sugges¬ 
tive  of  the  imitators  of  Theophrastus,  is  of  no  account  as 
literature  and  in  the  concluding  collection  of  “  Maxims,  Advice 
andCauiion”  all  the  good  things  written  down  by  Mr.  James 
Puckle  had  previously  been  said  by  bigger  men.  He  was 
evidently  a  special  admirer  of  Bacon.  The  introduction,  by 
Austin  Dobson,  is  interesting,  and  the  little  head- and  tail-pieces 
attached  to  the  chapters  are  original  and  quaint. 

“Trade-Union  Law  and  Cases.”  By  Herman  Cohen  and 
George  Howell.  London  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  book  which  was  very  much  needed.  We  have 
often  been  surprised  the  subject  has  not  been  treated  more 
recently  than  in  Mr.  Davis’ book  of  1876.  True  Mr.  Howell’s 
book  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  present  one  has  long  been 
known,  but,  as  he  says,  it  was  not,  until  this  edition,  intended  as 
a  text-book  for  the  legal  profession  as  well  as  a  general  book 
on  labour  legislation.  Mr.  Cohen  has  now  done  what  was 
necessary  for  this  purpose  ;  he  has  brought  the  cases  up  to 
date  and  considered  all  that  have  any  bearing  on  the  subject. 
All  the  Acts  are  printed  and  annotated,  and  the  book  is  com¬ 
plete  in  every  respect,  either  for  the  use  of  the  lawyer,  or  the 
trade-union  official,  or  the  writer  on  labour  questions. 
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•“'Riding'  and  Hunting.”  By  Captain  H.  Hayes.  London  : 
Hurst  and  Blackett.  1901.  165. 

A  thoroughly  practical  book  which  covers  much  ground.  It 
■contains  almost  all  the  practical  advice  about  managing,  har¬ 
nessing  and  riding  a  horse  that  a  hunting  man  should  require. 
The  chapters  on  racing  are  intentionally  less  full  and  detailed. 
There  are  more  than  two  hundred  illustrations,  mostly  from 
photographs  which,  thanks  to  the  excellence  of  the  paper,  are 
beautifully  reproduced.  The  author  who  has  written  much  on 
this  subject  had  some  years  ago  the  interesting  experience  of 
teaching  the  Boers  how  to  break  in  their  horses. 

“The  Life  of  Edward  White  Benson  sometime  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.”  By  Arthur  Christopher  Benson.  New 
edition,  abridged.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  8c  6 d. 
net. 

We  welcome  the  cheaper  re-issue  of  this  most  interesting 
biography.  No  biography  nowadays  suffers  from  abridgment, 
and  this  volume  will  give  any  educated  man  an  admirable  idea 
of  one  who  was  a  greater  ecclesiastical  statesman  than  was 
generally  realised.  Every  man  or  woman  of  any  sort  of  culture 
ought  to  wish  to  read  the  life  of  Archbishop  Benson  and  now, 
whether  he  has  little  money  or  much  money,  he  will  be  able 
to  do  so. 

“The  Romance  of  the  South  Pole.”  By  Barnett  Smith. 
London  :  Nelson.  1900. 

A  popular  but  conscientious  retrospect  of  all  the  expeditions 
made  in  connexion  with  explorations  of  the  South  Pole.  There 
is  much  history  and  fortunately  no  affectation  of  picturesque¬ 
ness  in  the  book.  Boys,  for  whom  perhaps  the  book  is  in¬ 
tended,  are  quite  capable  of  extracting  their  own  romance 
from  the  material  supplied  them  by  such  bits  of  history. 


REVIEWS  THEOLOGICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHIC. 

“  The  Preacher’s  Dictionary.”  By  E.  F.  Cavalier.  London  : 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1900. 

The  title  is  much  too  large  for  the  book.  It  is  too  large  for 
any  book  if  we  accept  Ruskin’s  high  idea  of  the  preacher — 
“whose  words  are  simple  even  when  they  are  sweetest,  who 
makes  the  place  from  which  he  speaks  like  a  marble  rock  in 
the  desert,  about  which  the  people  gather  in  their  thirst.”  The 
subjects  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  generic  names,  and 
the  system  of  sub-headings  is  good  and  clear,  but  under  the  letter 
A  we  find  only  eight  subjects — Advent,  Almsgiving,  Ambition, 
Anger,  Angels,  Apostasy,  Atheism,  Atonement.  Limitations  are 
of  course  necessary,  but  there  are  subjects  which  ought  not  to  have 
been  omitted — e.g.  Ascension — though  this  subject  is  briefly 
treated  under  Resurrection.  The  book  is  based  on  the  idea 
that  it  is  better  to  preach  upon  a  subject  than  a  text,  and  aims 
at  giving  an  accurate  definition  of  each  subject  treated,  a  con¬ 
spectus  of  Biblical  teaching  and  illustrative  extracts.  The 
■definitions  are  marked  by  care  and  sense,  though  it  would  have 
added  much  to  their  value  from  a  preacher’s  point  of  view 
if  more  than  one  Greek  equivalent  had  been  given.  “  Pray  ” 
is  the  translation  in  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible  of 
nine  Hebrew  words  and  five  Greek.  “II poa(vxofj.ai’‘  is  the 
only  Greek  word  given  as  the  equivalent  of  “  to  pray.”  The 
Hebrew  is  never  given,  even  for  such  a  word  as  “  Hell,”  where  it 
has  so  important  a  bearing  on  the  meaning.  The  collection 
of  passages  from  the  Bible  has  been  made  as  complete  as 
possible  and  shows  sound  judgment.  We  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  author  that  this  will  be  found  the  most  useful  part  of 
the  book.  The  quotations  from  the  Fathers  and  modern 
writers  are  useful,  showing  patient  work  rather  than  original 
reading  or  erudition.  To  the  overworked  preacher,  who  desires 
to  be  accurate,  and  yet  has  so  little  time  for  research,  the 
book  will  be  welcome. 

“A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.”  Edited  by  James  Hastings. 

Vol.  III.  Kir-Pleiades.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

1900.  '28^. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Bible  dictionary  edited  by  Dr. 
Hastings  contains  a  great  deal  of  first-rate  work.  For  fresh¬ 
ness  and  mastery  of  the  subject  there  is  nothing  in  it  better  than 
Professor  Finlay’s  article  on  Paul  the  Apostle.  The  Life  and 
Epistles  of  Peter  are  fully  treated  by  Mr.  Chase,  whose  articles 
are  admirable  specimens  of  the  best  kind  of  New  Testament 
scholarship.  Professor  Kennedy,  of  Edinburgh  University, 
has  written  an  important  article  on  Money  ;  we  have  tested  it 
pretty  carefully  on  several  points,  and  found  it  both  lucid  and 
complete.  In  all  probability  this  article  will  be  referred  to  as  a 
standard  authority  on  the  subject  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Mr.  I  hatcher  has  written  the  best  account  of  Phoenicia  that 
exists  in  the  English  language  ;  and  those  who  wish  to  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  consulting  the  numerous  works  of  Continental 
scholars  on  the  subject,  will  find  Professor  Bennett’s  discussion 
erf  the  Mnabite  Stone  as  full  as  can  be  had  anywhere.  A  re¬ 
markably  independent  article  is  contributed  by  Professor  Margo- 
liouth  on  the  Language  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  it  is  of  special 
value  as  illustrating  the  relations  between  Arabic  and  Hebrew. 
Some  of  the  details  are  likely  to  be  disputed  by  scholars  ;  but  the 
geneial  treatment  is  stimulating,  and  much  information  is  given 
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which  cannot  be  found  in  the  ordinary  text-books.  Dr.  Drivei’ 
article  on  Law,  and  Dr.  Stanton’s  on  the  New  Testament  Canon 
deserve  special  mention  ;  both  of  them,  as  may  be  expected, 
are  full,  sober  and  clear.  In  a  work  which  comes  from  so  many 
hands  a  certain  inequality  of  merit  is  inevitable.  There  is  a 
want  of  freshness  in  some  of  the  articles,  and  too  much  travers¬ 
ing  of  familiar  ground  without  contributing  anything  new.  But 
the  general  standard  of  excellence  must  be  placed  exceedingly 
high  ;  it  is  as  noticeable  in  the  minor  articles  as  much  as  in 
the  larger  ones  ;  and  the  entire  work  fairly  represents  the  best 
English  scholarship.  It  is  a  hopeful  and  significant  fact  that 
men  of  such  various  ecclesiastical  positions  can  co-operate  in  an 
undertaking  of  this  kind.  While  disputes  and  differences  are 
raging  between  the  Churches,  the  scientific  and  religious  study 
of  the  Bible  is  going  on  ;  and  who  knows  whether  the  scholars 
are  not  doing  more  to  promote  unity  than  anyone  else? 

“Old  Testament  Theology.”  Vol.  II.  The  Deuteronomic 
Reformation.  By  Archibald  Duff.  London  :  Black. 

1 900.  1  os. 

If  only  the  author  would  drop  his  grotesque  translations  of 
Hebrew  documents,  which  take  up  the  greater  part  of  his 
book,  we  would  try  and  attend  to  what  he  has  to  say.  He  has 
thought  out  things  for  himself,  and  he  makes  a  painful  effort 
to  put  them  vividly  ;  but  his  manner  is  so  irritating  that  one 
can  hardly  read  the  book  with  patience.  He  aims  at  tracing 
the  history  and  ideas  which  led  up  to  the  reforms  of  Josiah  and 
the  publication  of  Deuteronomy  ;  a  more  skilful  and  workman¬ 
like  scholar  could  have  done  this  without  printing  at  full  length 
the  Jahvist  and  Elohist  documents  from  Genesis  to  Kings. 
We  have  found  one  interesting  theory  in  Dr.  Duff’s  exposition, 
viz.  that  the  idea  of  the  centralisation  of  worship,  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Deuteronomy,  is  to  be  placed  as  early  as  the  eighth 
century,  and  that  the  book  came  originally  from  Shechem, 
“  the  central  sanctuary  of  the  Elohists.”  In  this  way  he 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  alludes  to  Shechem  as 
a  great  sanctuary,  but  does  not  so  much  as  hint  at  Zion.  He 
might  have  worked  this  out  properly.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  find 
any  careful  or  intelligible  argument  in  the  book  at  all. 

“  The  Story  of  Dr.  Pusey’s  Life  ”  By  the  Author  of  “  Charles 
Lowder.”  London  :  Longmans.  1900.  ys.  6 d.  net. 

A  short  biography  of  Dr.  Pusey  was  much  needed  ;  for  the 
four  ponderous  volumes  of  the  “  Life  of  Dr.  Pusey  ”  were  from 
their  mere  size  calculated  to  deter  the  ordinary  reader.  This 
book,  too,  claims  to  be  something  more  than  an  abridgment 
of  the  larger  “  Life  ;  ”  the  author  tells  us  that  her  aim  through¬ 
out  has  been  to  work  from  the  very  full  MS.  material  placed  in 
her  hands  by  Dr.  Pusey’s  daughter,  and  to  depend  only  occa¬ 
sionally  and  rarely  on  the  materials  given  in  Dr.  Liddon’s  work. 
It  appears,  however,  that  she  has  made  fuller  use  of  it  than 
she  has  been  conscious  of ;  it  is  quoted  on  almost  every  page  of 
the  first  six  chapters  ;  after  that  it  is  referred  to  somewhat  more 
sparingly,  but  still  frequently,  till  ch.  xix.  ;  and  then  constantly 
till  ch.  xxvii.  And  the  author  seems  to  be  dependent  on  it  even 
when  she  does  not  expressly  say  so  ;  in  her  references  to  Dr. 
Pusey’s  books  she  mostly  quotes  what  Dr.  Liddon  did,  while  on 
p.  453  a  passage  is  quoted  as  coming  from  the  opening  part  of 
the  “  Eirenicon,  Part  IIP,”  which  is  in  fact  part  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  paragraph  of  that  work  ;  the  explanation  of  the  mistake  is 
found  by  referring  to  Vol.  IV.,  p.  184,  of  Dr.  Liddon’s  Life, 
where  the  whole  paragraph  is  reprinted  ;  the  author  has  mis¬ 
read  the  footnote  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  which  is  the 
reference  to  a7iother  quotation,  and  so  has  cited  the  passage  as 
coming  from  pp.  39-40  of  the  w'ork  instead  of  pp.  341-343. 
Should  the  work  run  into  a  second  edition  we  trust  she  will  in 
fairness  re-write  the  preface  and  acknowledge  her  debt  to  the 
larger  work.  The  book  is  a  tolerable  biography,  not  without 
faults  ;  it  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  unswerving  and  uncritical  ad¬ 
miration  ;  the  author  sees  no  faults,  no  mistakes  in  her  hero  ; 
there  is  hardly  any  shading  to  her  portrait.  As  in  most  modern 
biographies,  there  are  too  many  extracts  from  letters  ;  it  is  an 
easy  task  to  piece  together  a  number  of  letters  with  a  line  or  two 
of  connexion,  and  then  take  credit  foi  “ letting  the  principal 
actor  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words.”  A  good  deal  of  quite 
trivial  domestic  detail  is  inserted  which  might  have  been  spared 
us,  for  though  precious  and  almost  sacred  to  members  of  the 
family,  these  minutiae  are  wearisome  to  others.  Some  bad  mis¬ 
prints  have  crept  in.  Lord  Coleridge  is  made  to  talk  of  fear 
of  Rome  as  “  Romaphorbia  ”  (p.  318),  and  Dr.  Pusey  himself 
made  to  write  “ post  equitinn  sedet  atra  cura  ”  (p.  473). 

As  we  read  the  book  we  are  conscious  how  many  things  have 
altered  since  Dr.  Pusey’s  day  ;  he  seems  far  removed  from  us  ; 
few  Divinity  professors  now  would  feel  alarmed  at  things 
which  alarmed  him,  or  would  defend  the  positions  he  defended 
with  quite  the  same  weapons  ;  yet  no  one  can  read  the  story  of 
his  life  without  a  feeling  of  awe  ;  awe  at  his  marvellous  energy, 
courage,  consistency,  self-discipline,  devotion  ;  awe  most  of  all 
at  the  record  of  a  long  life  not  one  hour  of  which  seems  to  have 
been  passed  out  of  the  conscious  presence  of  God.  The  book 
shows  too  that  the  movement,  of  which  Pusey  was  the  main 
pillar,  was  by  no  means  a  narrow  merely  ecclesiastical  departure. 
Witness  the  names  of  the  laymen  who  signed  the  undertaking 
as  to  the  first  Anglican  sisterhood  opened  on  the  Wednesday 
after  Easter,  26  March,  1845. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Le  Droit  d'etre  Merc.  By  Paul  Bru.  Paris  :  Flammarion. 
i got.  3f.  50c. 

If  M.  Paul  Bru  has  not  chosen  a  pleasant  theme  he  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  delicate  manner  in  which 
he  has  dealt  with  it.  PI  is  scene  is  a  hospital,  and  his  patients 
are  women  who  are  about  to  become  mothers  ;  but  the  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  call  attention  to  the  destitution  and  miseries 
that  overtake  the  women  when  once  they  have  left  the  hospital. 
And  they  are  not  bad  women,  only  weak  ;  and,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  they  have  been  betrayed  and  afterwards  abandoned. 
The  heroine  of  the  story,  a  fine  character,  eventually  becomes 
a  nurse.  Her  love  affair  with  the  house  surgeon  is  charmingly 
narrated  :  when  he  falls  ill  with  diphtheria  she  nurses  him  ;  he 
recovers,  but  she  catches  the  illness,  and  dies.  At  no  time  is 
the  book  offensive  or  crude  ;  it  contains  .  many  a  fine  and 
magnanimous  sentiment,  it  does  infinite  credit  to  the  chivalry 
and  humanity  of  the  author.  ' 

Les  Fleurs  dOr.  By  Champol.  Paris  :  Plon.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

So  packed  with  “incident"  is  Champol’s  last  exhilarating 
novel  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  it  justice  in  the  limited  space 
we  have  at  our  disposal.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Toulouse  ;  the 
hero,  an  officer  in  the  army,  almost  becomes  the  victim  of  an 
unscrupulous  woman,  the  remaining  characters  are  a  sharp 
doctor  and  the  two  charming  daughters  of  a  bourgeois  family. 
There  is  no  end  of  adventure  and  confusion.  Several  love 
affairs  take  place,  as  well  as  a  murder.  A  fancy  dress  ball  pro¬ 
vides  an  exciting  development  ;  a  death  and  a  suicide  follow. 
But  all  ends  happily  and  naturally,  after  the  manner  of 
Champol’s  earlier  novels.  This  one,  however,  is  more  compe¬ 
tently  constructed  than  its  predecessors  ;  it  is  also  admirably 
written. 

Napoleon  Prisonnier.  By  Paul  Fremeaux.  Pans  :  Flam¬ 
marion.  1901.  gf.  50c. 

Were  the  most  ordinary  Frenchman — Charles  Boudin 
charcutier,  for  instance— coolly  to  publish  his  opinion  of 
Napoleon,  his  book  would  probably  sell  faster  than  his  “jambon 
de  York”  and  galantine.  No  one  would  inquire  what  docu¬ 
ments  he  had  consulted,  or  discovered  ;  no  one  would  wonder 
why  he  had  abandoned  his  knife  for  a  pen.  Parisians  would 
read  Boudin  on  Napoleon  :  for  Parisians  would  read  anything 
that  had  to  do  with  that  great  name.  Memoirs  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  simply  in  order  to  state  that  a  deceased  relative  of  the 
author’s  once  saw  Napoleon  at  the  Opera  and  that,  even  forty 
years  later,  “  the  spectacle  still  haunted  him.”  How  many 
hundreds  of  glimpses,  laboriously  and  lengthily  described,  have 
we  had  of  Josephine  :  also  at  the  Opera,  more  usually  after  the 
divorce  ;  and  how  often  have  we  been  harrowed  by  a  recital 
of  the  griefs  experienced  in  after  years  by  the  deposed  Queen  ! 
Still,  we,  ourselves,  have  overlooked  the  mediocrity  of  most  of 
these  works.  We  would  even  read  Boudin  ;  also,  review  him. 
We  have  found  ourselves  staring  raptly  at  highly  coloured 
plates — more  highly  coloured  than  those  in  a  “  Christmas 
number” — yet  never  laughed  at  their  portrayal  of  a  ceremony 
in  which  Josephine  looked  positively  plain,  or  in  which  the 
attendants  at  the  christening  of  the  King  of  Rome  were  out  of 
drawing.  These  plates  have  fascinated  us,  and  we  have  dreamt 
over  them  ;  we  have  also  been  under  the  spell  of  a  music-hall 
“  character  vocalist”  who  (and  not  from  emotion)  dropped  his 
aitcb.es  when  he  sang  of  the  prisoner  on  S.  Helena — “  On  S. 
’Elena”  still  “haunts”  us  as  a  refrain.  And  we  have  been 
dreaming  again,  have  been  fascinated  once  more,  ever  since  we 
took  up  M.  Fremeaux’s  volume.  In  it,  however,  the  author  does 
not  express  unimportant  opinions  ;  he  has  discovered  documents 
—  original  documents — that  take  the  form  of  a  number  of  notes 
made  by  Dr.  Stokoe,  after  he  succeeded  the  Irish  doctor, 
O’Meara,  as  Napoleon’s  physician.  And  they  are  remarkable 
notes  :  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  they  point  out  that  Dr.  Stokoe 
was  persecuted  by  Hudson  Lowe  and  prevented  by  him  from 
properly  treating  Napoleon.  Most  of  the  book,  in  fact,  is  an 
attack  upon  the  Governor  of  S.  Helena  who,  with  Sir  Robert 
Plampin,had  Dr.  Stokoe  court-martialed  on  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
obeying  orders,  and,  also,  of  conspiring  with  Napoleon. 
The  doctor  was  engaged  on  the  “  Conqueror  ”  (under  the 
command  of  Sir  Robert  Plampin)  as  surgeon  ;  and, 
from  1817  to  1821,  was  anchored  at  S.  Helena.  After 
some  difficulty  he  managed  to  meet  Bonaparte,  who  took 
an  immediate  fancy  to  him.  They  chatted  together  ;  and 
Napoleon  complained  of  Hudson  Lowe’s  severity,  of  the  un¬ 
healthiness  of  his  isolation.  He  had  expected  more  generosity, 
more  mercy,  from  the  English  ;  and,  even  in  the  beginning,  he 
declared  that  the  climate  of  S.  Helena  would  kill  him.  Both 
Hudson  Lowe  and  Sir  Robert  Plampin  undoubtedly  suspected 
Dr.  Stokoe  ;  but  it  would  be  terrible  to  believe  that  they  kept 
him  back  when  Napoleon  was  ill,  so  that  he  arrived  twelve 
hours  late  ;  and  that  they  also  bullied  and  threatened  him. 
Invariably,  they  refused  to  accept  his  assurance  that  the 
prisoner’s  life  was  in  danger.  Day  by  day,  their  treatment  of 
Dr.  Stokoe  became  severer  ;  eventually,  in  spite  of  his 
powerful  defence,  they  obtained  his  dismissal  from  the 
*'■  Conqueror.”  Still,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Dr. 


Stokoe  utterly  misjudged  Hudson  Lowe.  The  Governor  • 
was  not  a  sympathetic  man,  but  he  was  certainly  not 
a  scoundrel.  He  was  mad  with  the  fear  that  Napoleon 
might  escape ;  he  was  narrow-minded,  obstinate,  rough 
also.  His  “accomplice,”  Sir  Robert  Plampin,  shared  the 
same  fear  ;  yet  both  of  them — even  M.  Fremeaux  himself 
admits  it — did  their  utmost  to  obtain  the  finest  medical  attend¬ 
ance  for  Bonaparte  when  his  end  drew  near.  Occasionally,  we 
get  “glimpses”  of  Napoleon:  learn  that  he  was  polite  and 
amiable  with  Dr.  Stokoe,  but  that  his  temper  rose  whenever  he 
mentioned  the  Governor.  And  these  “  glimpses  ”  are  always 
stirring,  always  fascinating — so  that  we  return  to  them,  and  wish 
there  were  more  of  them. 

Pech£  Cachd.  By  Paul  Perret.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

A  villainous  old  unde  takes  infamous  advantage  of  his  niece; 
then,  dying,  leaves  her  half  his  enormous  fortune  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  she  marries  her  cousin,  who  is  to  receive  the  other 
half.  Lie  hated  his  nephew  :  and  this  is  his  revenge.  The 
nephew  is  to  have  his  “leavings” — so  does  the  author  most 
inelegantly  term  the  niece — and  both  the  nephew  and  the  niece 
are  thus  to  be  burdened  with  an  odious  secret  throughout  life. 
The  niece  confesses  ;  but  the  nephew  consoles  her.  And  they 
marry,  but  meet  only  at  meals.  And  they  continue  to  keep 
apart,  yet  gradually  begin  to  love  one  another.  And  they 
( Continued  on  page  448. ) 
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A  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 


On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  fqr  Life.  „ 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £1  OS, 000, 000,  over 
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AUTOSSATSfi  PAID-UP  INSURANCE;  EXTEflfSEO 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE ; 
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SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 
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ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 
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AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 
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ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER'S  LIABILITY. 
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G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 
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How  to  take  care  of  the  Children.  Write  for  special  Pamphlet  to 

EDWARD  W.  BROWNE,  Manager. 
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OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 
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become  husband  and  wife  veritably  at  last.  Their  inheritance, 
we  have  forgotten  to  say,  amounts  to  eight  million  francs  ;  after 
the  awakening,  they  travel  in  an  express  to  the  Caucasus. 

Nos  Ridicules.  By  Jenny  Thdnard.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901. 

3f.  50. 

The  author’s  aim  is  to  make  fun  of  ridiculous  people  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  she  herself  is  ridiculous.  We  are  not  entertained 
by  her  cheap  cynicism  ;  we  are  convinced  that  she  has  never 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  people  she  pokes  fun  at. 
She  reminds  us  of  a  lady  we  once  encountered  at  the  Salon  on 
Varnishing  Day  who,  in  order  to  obtain  “  good  copy,”  aggres¬ 
sively  pursued  the  “  celebrities  ”  round  the  rooms  in  order  to 
hear  what  they  had  to  say.  Perhaps  she  is  the  same  person  : 
we  notice  that  she  has  a  paper  on  the  Vernissage.  Her  style, 
like  her  taste,  is  execrable. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  1  April  is  a  brilliant  number. 
M.  Edouard  Rod  continues  his  story  “  Mademoiselle  Annette.” 
M.  de  Vogue  criticises  with  gentle  irony  three  volumes  which 
have  recently  appeared  on  the  characteristics  of  modern  England. 
He  adroitly  exposes  the  fallacies  which  often  underlie  the  most 
plausible  generalisations  and  shows  that  the  tendencies  attri¬ 
buted  to  English  society  of  to-day  might  with  equal  justice  be 
indicated  as  marks  of  French  society  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  shows  that  the  rules  enunciated  admit  of  so  many  exceptions 
as  to  be  worth  little.  M.  de  Bellessort  charms  us  with  another 
instalment  on  Japan.  M.  Pinon  has  an  interesting  study  of 
Menelik  and  modern  Abyssinia  and  M.  Pierre  de  Segur  treats 
of  Christopher  Bernard,  that  redoubtable  Bishop  of  Munster  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  exploits  would  have  been  scan¬ 
dalous  to  the  Church  three  centuries  earlier.  We  must  not 
omit  to  notice  M.  Etienne  Launy’s  passionate  plea  for  the  better 
education  of  Frenchwomen  to  enable  them  to  fight  for  justice 
and  religion  in  the  strife  against  a  persecuting  policy  of  the 
State. 

Revue  de  Paris.  1  Avril.  2f.  50c. 

Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  a  short  and  not  particularly  instructive 
article  on  English  Army  Reform.  He  declares  that  our  military 
system  is  costlier  than  any  other,  but  does  not  quarrel  with  it 
much  on  that  account.  The  cost,  he  imagines,  will  increase  ; 
but  so  long  as  military  expenses  do  not  interfere  with  our 
naval  expenses,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  will  not  protest.  He  sees 
no  serious  war  on  the  horizon,  and  no  need  or  likelihood  of 
general  conscription  for  the  present.  In  fact,  he  has  little  that 
is  either  original  or  important  to  say. 

Revue  des  Revues.  1  Avril.  if.  30c. 

According  to  M.  Ernest  Charles,  bad  French  is  spoken  in 
the  Palais  Bourbon.  He  quotes  numerous  examples  ;  but, 
strangely  enough,  M.  Lasies  and  other  disorderly  deputies  are 
not  responsible  for  any  of  them.  So  may  we  say  that  the  author 
of  this  article  has  not  done  his  work  thoroughly.  M.  Georges 
Pellissier  writes  intelligently  about  the  latest  novels ;  the 
majority  of  the  caricatures  portray  the  unrest  and  despair  of 
Lord  Kitchener. 


The  following  volumes  will  be  noticed  shortly  :  “  Du  Trans¬ 
vaal  k  1’Alaska  ”  (Plon)  ;  “La  Politique  de  la  France  en 
Afrique”  (Plon)  ;  “  Suivons — Le  !  ”  (Flammarion)  ;  “La 

Jeunesse  d’une  Marquise”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “  Noblesse 

Americaine”  (Ollendorff). 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EYENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  YEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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REVENT  FRAUD 

of  CHEAP  GERMAN  air-tubes 
fitted  to  genuine  outer  covers  of 


The  most 
expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-tubes . 


r  Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark  = 

Doubtful  tyres  tested  at  any  of  our  depots.  No  charge. 


Trade  Mark, 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Factory  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 

Branches  :  London,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


THE  ROYER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 

T  nmnnw  f  19  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C.  BIRMINGHAM  : 

LONDON  |  ^  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.  9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


C  ODCJS  THE  MOST 

Cl  1  Ir  O  O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  PAPA  A 
COMFORTING.  lT\ 

ROWLAND'S 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  450. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.”— The  Lancet. 

Cadkiim 

cocoa 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  Fop 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 


105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London 


JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 
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ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

I  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  j  AN D EPSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P.  &  o. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
SERVICES. 


PO  /"L  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  OC  U.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEF, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


P.  &0. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBEGK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holhorn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  , .  . ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  &  1,200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  everv  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Grange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLTAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


G.B.” 


FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 


A  PERFECT 
FLOW  of 
INK  which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to  Celerity 
and  Comfort 
in  writing. 


Made  in  3  Sizes 


10/6,  16/6, 

25/-, 

UP  TO 

£18  18s. 

Post  Free. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

illustrated  Catalogue  post  Iree  on  application. 

tTOIOES  ESIARIO, 

93  CHEAPSIDE.  E.C.;  95a  Regent  St.,  W.,  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO  S,  37  Avenue  ae  l’Opera,  Paris. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £80 
and  £20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations  ; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £20  per  annum;  and  ONE  -'PECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  £60  per  annum  for  Snns.of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


CT.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  wil 

v.  J  be  held  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  West  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  and 
following  days,  for  filling  up  about  eight  vacancies  on  the  Foundation.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 


Malvern  .  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  £87  (£99  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  £50,  six  or  more  of  £30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £12  per  annum  may  be.awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


DIABETES 


49s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  Sc 


OO. 


DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


THE  MIDDLE!  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

MORTIMER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION,  1901,  will  Commence  on  Wednesday,  MAY  1st. 

H  ul l  opportunities  for  study  are  offered  to  Students  preparing  for  any  of  the 
Examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Classes  will  be  held  in  the  following  subjects  Midwi'ery,  Pathology,  Patho¬ 
logical  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Physiology  and  Histology,  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  Psychological  Medicine  with  Clinical  Demonstrations, 
Practical  Pharmacy. 

Students  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Entrance  Scholarships 
(value  £  io°  and  £00)  awarded  at  the. commencement  of  the  ensuing  Winter  Session. 
The  Brodenp  Scholarships,  Governors’  Prize,  Hetley  Prize,  Lyell  Medal,  Leopold 
Hudson  1  rize,  and  Freeman.  Scholarship  are  awarded  annually,  the  Murray 
Scholarship  (in  connection  with  the  University  of  Aberdeen)  every  third  year. 

Eighteen  resident  appointments  ape  open  for  competition  annually, 
without  fee. 

.  The  compo-ition  fee,  admitting  to  the  whole  curriculum,  is  135  guineas  I  if  paid 
in  three  instalments,  first  instalment,  60  guineas. 

For  University  of  London  Students  requiring  Preliminary  Science  instruction, 
150  guineas,  or  by  instalments.  For  members  of  Universities  recognised  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  and  other  Students  who  have  completed  their  Anatomical 
aud  Physiological  studies,  the  fee  for  admission  as  General  Student  is  70  guineas 
or  by  instalments  75  guineas.  Students  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  University  Scholarship  of 
£60  awarded  ac  the  commencement  of  the. Winter  Session.  Fee  for  Dental  Students 
54  guineas.  ’ 

studentseS*^ent*a^  ^ol*ege  contains  accommodation  for  thirty 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  W.  PASTEUR,  M.D.,  Dean. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  Begin  on  MAY  1,  1901. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  Beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £900  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University 
Examinations,  for  the  F.R.C.S.,  and  for  other  Higher  Examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoroughly  well-equipped  Cricket  Ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


London  (Royal  Free  Hospital)  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 

8  HUNTER  STREET,  BRUNSWICK  SQUARE,  W.C. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  Begin  on  MAY  1,  1901.  Students  entering  on 
that  date  can  compete  for  the  Entrance  Scho'arships  awarded  in  October. 

Special  Classes  are  arranged  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  M.B.  Examina¬ 
tions  of  the  University  of  London. 

Particulars  as  to  fees,  scholarships,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Miss 
Douie,  M.B. 

E.  GARRETT  ANDERSON,  Dean. 


City  of  London  Truss  Society. 

ESTABLISHED  1807. 

FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  RUPTURED  POOR  THROUGHOUT  THE 

KINGDOM. 

Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 


The  Patients  (about  10,000  in  the  year)  are  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages,  and  are  relieved  on  one  letter  of  recommendation,  however 
aggravated  the  case  may  be. 

ADDITIONAL  FUNDS  are  GREATLY  NEEDED  to  meet 
the  increasing  demands  on  the  Charity,  for  which  the  Committee  make 
an  earnest  appeal.  Subscriptions,  Donations,  and  Bequests 
will  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Institution  by 

John  Whittington,  Secretary, 

35  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 
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SIR  ROBERT  HART’S 
BOOM!  O  1ST  <C  Ibl  I  W  JS. . 

NOIY  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 

PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

“THESE  FROM  THE  LAND  OFSINIM.” 

ESSAYS  ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

By  Sir  ROBERT  HART,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G. 

Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  and  Posts. 

With  Appendices.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

“The  book  is  the  pronouncement  of  a  great  expert — the  greatest  China-English- 

man  of  our  time — on  a  subject  of  the  first  political  importance . These  essays 

constitute  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese 
Question.” — Daily  Chrotiicle. 

“  No  one  can  fully  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  the  situation  without  studying 
the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.  His  wide  experience  and  liberal  judgment  must 
command  respect.  The  book  is  one  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question 
should  study.”  —Morning  Post. 

“  It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  on  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  knowledge  of  China,  its 
people,  and  its  Government.  No  man  living  has  a  longer  or  more  intimate  fami¬ 
liarity  with  the  country  and  its  rulers.” — Standard. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


Price  2s.  6d.  Price  2s.  6d, 

The  APRIL  Issue  of 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Contains  the  following  Articles  : — 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE  :  AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  LORD 
SALISBURY.  By  the  Author  of  “  Drifting.” 

M.  WITTE  AND  THE  RUSSIAN  COMMERCIAL  CRISIS.  By  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon. 

A  PLEA  FOR  KNOWLEDGE.  By  the  Late  Bishop  Creighton. 

THE  PROTESTANT  DECLARATION.  By  J.  Horace  Round. 

A  DAY  IN  A  PARIS  HOSPITAL.  By  “  Carabin.” 

1775 — 1899:  A  PARALLEL.  By  A.  M.  S.  Methuen. 

THE  STATESMANSHIP  OF  PAUL.— II.  By  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay. 
HOW  I  MOBILISED  MY  COMPANY.  By  Major  H.  D.  Sichel. 

FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  :  TWO  CIVILISATIONS.  By  Havelock 
Ellis. 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  THE  POLITICIAN.  By  Robert  Donald. 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS.  By  “A  Reader.” 


Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers,  of-  of 

THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

FREE-LANCE  JOURNALISM : 

How  to  Embark  upon  it  and  How  to  Make  it  Pay. 

By  BASIL  TOZER. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  says  :  “  Full  of  information  which  ought  to  be  of  great  use.” 
“  Dagonet  ”  says  :  “  Ii  contains  much  excellent  advice  in  a  readable  form.” 

Mr.  Frankfort  Moore  says  :  “  Eminently  practical.” 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hichens  says  :  “  Plenty  of  sound  common  sense.  Most  gaily  written.”' 
“Max  O’Rell  says:  “An  education  in  modern  journalism.  A  lively  little 
volume.” 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  says  :  “  Likely  to  be  extremely  useful.” 

Price  2s.  Postage  3d.  ‘(Postal  Orders  only.) 

ARTHUR  SYKP2S,  20  Challoner  Mansions,  West  Kensington,  W. 


New  and  Important  Work— GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  EUROPE. 

OUR  EMPIRE:  PAST  MS  PRESENT. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  MEATH,  M.  H.  CORNWALL 
LEGIT,  LL.A.,  and  E.  JACKSON. 

420  pp.  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  with  15  Full-page  Illustrations,  and  a  Photogravure 
Portrait  of  Queen  Victoria  from  the  painting  by  Prof,  von  Angeli.  Price  y,s.  6d. 

I-IARRISON  &  SONS,  59  Fall  Mall,  London,  S.W. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE.  An  Original  Etching  by 

Mr.  AXEL  II.  HAIG,  appears  in  the  April  Number  of  THE  ART 
JOURNAL.  Now  Ready,  price  is.  6d.  “The  effect  is  excellent.  The  etching 
should  become  popular,  as  there  is  no  better  picture  of  the  Royal  Castle  in  the 
print  shops.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Artist’s  Proofs  signed  by  etcher,  and  limited  to 
100  Copies,  price  £2  2s.  each. — London:  H.  VIRTUE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  26  Iw 
Lane,  E.C. 


Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Price  2s.  6d. 

f  '  OUT  AND  I  FS  CURE. — By  J.  Compton  Burnett, 

VJJ  M.D.— “It  deals  in  a  scientific  manner,  yet  not  too  ab>trusely  for  the 
popular  reader,  with  the  ailment,  its  various  forms  and  best  method  of  treat¬ 
ment.” — Illustrated  London  News.  London  :  James  Epps  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  170  Picca¬ 
dilly,  and  48  Threadneeclle  Street. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

“  Great  Masters  in  Painting  and  Sculpture  ”  : — Pintoricchio  (Evelyn 
March  Phillipps).  Bell.  5-f.  ntt. 

A  Book  of  the  Poster  (W.  S.  Rogers).  Greening.  7 i.  61 1. 

Biography. 

Robert  Buchanan  :  The  Poet  of  Modem  Revolt  (Archibald  Stodar'c 
Walker).  Grant  Richards.  6s.  net. 

Roger  Ludlow  :  The  Colonial  Lawmaker  (John  M.  Taylor). 
Putnams.  6s. 

Fiction. 

Rodari,  Sculptor  :  a  Story  of  Pisa  (Virginia  E.  Pennoyer).  San 
Prancisco  :  Elder  and  Shepard.  60c.  net. 

The  Adventure  of  Princess  Sylvia  (C.  N.  Williamson) ;  Bunter’s 
Cruise  (Charles  Cleig).  Methuen.  3i.  each. 

Running  Amok  (George  Manville  Penn).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. 

Friend  or  Foe  (E.  S.  Thompson).  Drane.  3 s.  6 d. 

A  Cardinal  and  his  Conscience  (Graham  Hope).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

Among  the  Syringas  (Mary  E.  Mann).  Unwin.  6s. 

His  Familiar  Foe  (E.  Livingston  Prescott).  Richards.  6s. 

A  Secretary  of  Legation  (Hope  Dawlish)  ;  The  Black  Wolf’s  Breed 
(Harris  Dickson)  ;  Belinda  Filzwarren  (The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh).;. 
The  Third ,PToor  (Mrs.  Dudeney).  Methuen.  6s.  each. 

History. 

The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  (Tighe  Hopkins).  Hurst  and  Blackett, 
7 r.  6 d.  net. 

Our  Empire  Past  and  Present  (The  Earl  of  Meath,  M.  H.  CornwalL 
Legh,  and  Edith  Jackson).  Harrison  and  Sons. 

Llistory  of  English  Literature  (E.  J.  Mathew).  Macmillan.  4i.  6d. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  History  of  Mathematics  (W.  W.  Rouse  Ball. 
Third  Edition).  Macmillan,  lOi.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Terra  Firma  :  The  Earth  not  a  Planet,  proved  from  Scripture, 
Reason,  and  Fact  (David  Wardlaw  Scott).  Simpkin,  Marshall. 

The  Problem  of  Conduct  :  a  Study  in  the  Phenomenology  of  Ethics 
(Alfred  Edward  Taylor).  Macmillan,  lOi.  net. 

Experimental  Psychology  :  a  Manual  of  Laboratory  Practice  (Edward 
Bradford  Frtchener.  Yol.  I.).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  8i.  6 d. 

Disease  in  Plants  (II.  Marshall  Ward).  Macmillan.  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Method  of  Evolution  (PI.  W.  Conn).  Putnams.  7 s.  6 d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Art  of  Marching,  The  (Colonel  George  Armand  Furse).  Clowes.  12 s. 

Art  of  Revolver  Shooting,  The  (Walter  Winans).  Putnams.  21s. 
net. 

Booke,  A  Perfect,  of  all  Lands  ....  within  the  Hundreds  of  Evenger, 
Chutlye,  Kingsclere,  Pastroe,  and  Overton  .  .  .  .,  1575  (now 
first  Published  ....  by  Walter  Money).  Newbury:  Blackett. 

Cassell’s  Guide  to  London.  Cassell.  6 d. 

Day  of  the  Sun,  The  (Conrad  Noel),  Ii. ;  The  Realms  of  the  Egyptian 
Dead  (K.  A.  Wiedemann),  ii. ;  The  Romance  Cycle  of  Charle¬ 
magne  and  his  Peers  (Jessie  L.  Weston),  6 d.  net.  Nutt. 

Solvency  or  Salvation  :  a  Book  for  Millionaires  (P.  E.  Bodington). 
Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

Studies  in  Field  Engineering  (Lieut. -Col.  Wilkinson  J.  Shaw),  44-. 
net;  Military  Law  Made  Easy  (Major  S.  T.  Banning),  4.?.  6d. ; 
Boxing  (Captain  W.  Edgeworth  Johnstone),  2s.  6d.  Gale  and 
Polden. 

Story  of  the  Talisman,  6d. ;  Voltaire:  Contes  et  Melanges,  2  s.;  Story 
of  Quentin  Durward,  6 d. ;  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Physics, 
35-.  6 d.  Black. 

“  These  from  the  Land  of  Sinim  :  ”  Essays  on  the  Chinese  Question 
(Sir  Robert  Hart,  Bart.).  Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

Teetotalism  (Number  Two,  by  J.  M.).  Edinburgh:  Riddell.  5j'- 
net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3fr.;  Cornhill  Magazine,  is. ;  Das  Litterarische  Echo,  3m.;  The 
Humane  Review,  ii. ;  The  Imperial  Review,  15.;  The  Genea¬ 
logical  Magazine,  ii. ;  The  Antiquary,  6d. ;  Temple  Bar,  is. 
Macmillan’s  Magazine,  is. ;  The  cerffury  Illustrated  Magazine, 
Ii.  4 d.;  St.  Nicholas,  ii. ;  The  School  World,  6d. ;  The  Artist, 
li. ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d. ;  The  Sunday  Strand,  6d. ;  The 
Wide  World  Magazine,  6d. ;  The  Captain,  6d. ;  The  Art  Annual, 
2s.  6 d.;  Scribner’s  Magazine,  ii. ;  The  Humanitarian,  6d. ;  The 
Cr  isis,  6d. ;  The  National  Review,  2i.  6d. ;  The  Contemporary 
Review,  2i.  6 d. ;  The  Nineteenth  Century,  2i.  6 d. ;  Deutsche 
Rundschau;  Revue  des  Revues,  ifr.  30c.;  The  Universal  and 
Ludgate,  6d. ;  The  Geographical  Journal,  2i. ;  The  Thrush,  c^cl. 


THE  RAMBLER  redivivus. 


EARLY  CONTRIBUTORS  : 

MONTGOMERY  CARMICHAEL,  LADY  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  LADY 
HELEN  CRAVEN,  HON.  STUART  ERiKINE,  FRANK  HARRIS, 
W.  E.  HENLEY,  FATHER  IGNATIUS,  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE, 
A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH,  WILLIAM  REDMOND,  M.P.,  OWEN  SEA¬ 
MAN,  CLEMENT  SCOTT,  HERBERT  VIVIAN,  HON.  ALETH/EA 
WIEL,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHILSEA,  &c.  ’ 

Coven  by  G.  C.  Halt 6. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to 

‘THE  RAMBLER,”  Ballantyne  Press,  14  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 
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MOKiLUM  &  CO  LIST 

NOTICE. — The  First  Edition  being  nearly  exhausted,  a 
Second  Impression  will  be  ready  shortly. 

I  YEAR  SI  CHINA,  1890-1900. 

By  CLIVE  BIGHAM,  C.M.G. 

Late  Hon.  Attache  to  H.M.  Legation  in  Peking. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  net. 

Daily  News. — “  One  of  the  brightest  and  most  readable  books  of  travel  we  have 

come  across  for  some  time . We  can  rec6mmend  this  well-written  and  interesting 

book  to  our  readers.” 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  8PRIMG. 

THE  GARDEN. 

58,000  Copies  Sold. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GERMAN  GARDEN.  Extra 

Crown  8vo.  Illustrated  Edition,  white  buckram,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  net. 
Ordinary  Edition,  6s. 

27,000  Copies  Sold. 

THE  SOLITARY  SUMMER.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden.”  Extra  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated 
Edition,  white  buckram,  gilt  edges,  8s.  6d.  net.  Ordinary  Edition,  6s. 

SYLVANA’S  LETTERS  TO  AN  UNKNOWN  FRIEND. 

By  E.  V.  B.  With  numerous  Full-page  and  other  Illustrations.  Extra 
Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

A  YEAR  IN  A  LANCASHIRE  GARDEN.  By  Henry 

A.  Bright.  Crown  3vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  ENGLISH  FLOWER  GARDEN.  By  Henry  A. 

Bright.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

DISEASE  IN  PLANTS.  By  Professor  H.  Marshall 

Ward,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

THE  COUNTRY- SIDE. 

TALES  OF  THE  BIRDS.  By  W.  Wards  Fowler, 

M.A.  Illustrated,  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  ;  extra  gilt,  3s.  6d. 

A  YEAR  WITH  THE  BIRDS.  By  W.  Wards 

Fowler,  M.A.  With  Illustrations  by  Bryan  Hook.  Third  Edition, 
Enlarged,  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

SUMMER  STUDIES  OF  BIRDS  AND  BOOKS.  By 

W.  Warde  Fowler,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  By  Francis 

T.  Buckland.  Popular  Edition,  with  a  few  Illustrations.  Each  Series 
separately,  in  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  ;  extra  gilt,  3s.  6d.  ;  as  follows: — FIRST 
SERIES — Rats,  Serpents,  Fishes,  Frogs,  Monkeys,  &c.  SECOND  SERIES 
— Fossils,  Bears,  Wolves,  Cats,  Eagles,  Hedgehogs,  Eels,  Herrings,  Whales. 
THIRD  SERIES— Wild  Ducks,  Fishing,  Lions,  Tigers,  Foxes,  Porpoises. 
FOURTH  SERIES — Giants,  Mummies,  Mermaids,  Wonderful  People, 
Salmon,  &c. 

ROUND  THE  YEAR  :  a  Series  of  Short  Nature 

Studies.  By  Professor  L.  C.  Mi  all,  F.R.S.  With  Illustrations,  chiefly 
by  A.  R.  Hammond,  F.L.S.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

AMONG  ENGLISH  HEDGEROWS.  Written  and 

Illustrated  by  Clifton  Johnson.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 

THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

SELBORNE.  By  Gilbert  White.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  elegant,  3s.  6d.  net. 

[. Library  of  English  Classics. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF 

SELBORNE.  By  Gilbert  White,  with  Notes  by  Frank  Buckland,  a 
Chapter  on  Antiquities  by  Lord  Selborne,  and  New  Letters.  Illustrated, 
Crown  Svo.  6s. 

FORTY  YEARS  IN  A  MOORLAND  PARISH. 

Reminiscences  and  Researches  in  Danby-in-  Cleveland.  By  the  late  Canon 
Atkinson,  D.C.L.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  Extra  Crown  Svo.  5s.  net  ; 
Illustrated  Edition,  12s.  net. 

HIGHWAYS  AMD  BYWAYS. 

EAST  ANGLIA.  By  William  A.  Dutt.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  Pennell.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Just published. 

NORMANDY.  By  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  Pennell.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DONEGAL,  &c.  By  Stephen  Gwynn.  Illustrated  by 

Hugh  Thomson.  Extra  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

YORKSHIRE.  By  Arthur  H.  Norway.  Illustrated 

by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NORTH  WALES.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  Illustrated  by 

Hugh  Thomson  and  Joseph  Pennell.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.  By  A.  H.  Norway.  Illus¬ 

trated  by  Joseph  Pennell  and  Hugh  Thomson.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ALONG  FRENCH  BYWAYS.  Written  and  Illustrated 

by  Clifton  Johnson.  Crown  Svo.  gilt  top,  8s.  6d.  net. 

SPANISH  HIGHWAYS  &  BYWAYS.  By  Katharine 

Lee  Bates.  Illustrated,  Crown  8vo.  gilt  tops,  8s.  6d.  net. 

COACHING  DAYS  AND  COACHING  WAYS.  By 

W.  O.  Tristram.  Illustrated  by  H.  Railton  and  Hugh  Thomson.  Globe 
Svo.  3s.  6d. 
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THE  EDINBURGH 
WAVER  LEY. 

In  48  Volumes,  at  6s.  net  the  Volume. 

The  Publishers  have  the  honour  to  announce  that 
they  have  commenced  the  issue  of  an  edition  of 
SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  Novels,  uniform  (in  every 
particular  except  binding)  with 

“  THE  EQSNBIIIIOH  STEVENSON,” 

than  which  no  more  distinguished  format  has  been 
achieved  in  book  production. 

The  features  of  THE  EDINBURGH  WAVERLEY 
are  as  follows  : — - 

Text. — The  text  adopted  will  be  that  of  the  last 
edition  revised  by  the  Author,  with  all  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  Notes  and  Introductions.  Neither  Notes  nor 
Introductions  by  any  other  hand  will  be  included.  A 
carefully  prepared  Glossary  of  Scots  Words  will  be 
given  at  the  end  of  each  volume. 

Type  and  Printing'. — The  type — a  new  fount — will 
be  of  the  same  bold  and  beautiful  cut  as  that  used 
for  “The  Edinburgh  Stevenson.”  The  printing,  to 
secure  the  clearest  impression,  will  be  direct  from 
the  type,  which  will  afterwards  be  distributed.  The 
execution  of  the  letterpress  has  been  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Constable. 

Paper.  —  The  paper,  as  in  “The  Edinburgh 
Stevenson,”  is  made  of  pure  rag,  remarkably  light 
in  weight,  and  bears  on  each  page  as  a  watermark 
“The  Edinburgh  Waverley.” 

Portraits. — A  Portrait  reproduced  in  photogravure 
(printed  from  the  plate)  will  form  the  Frontispiece  to 
each  of  the  48  Volumes.  These  plates  will  be  a 
feature  of  peculiar  interest.  They  will  comprise 

(1)  A  very  complete  series  of  about  20  Authentic  Portraits  of 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  some  of  them  reproduced  here  for  the 
first  time. 

(2)  Portraits  of  the  prototypes  of  some  of  the  best  known 

characters  in  the  Novels. 

(3)  Portraits  of  some  of  the  historical  personages  portrayed  in 

the  Novels. 

In  most  cases  photographs  have  been  specially  taken  for 
this  series  direct  from  the  paintings,  not  from  engravings. 

The  whole  series  has  been  selected  by  and  executed 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  James  L.  Caw,  Curator 
of  the  Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
photogravure  plates  will  be  made  by  Messrs.  T.  and 
R.  Annan. 

Binding. — The  volumes  will  be  bound  in  buckram, 
with  red  morocco  label.  Particular  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  style  and  workmanship,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  binding  both  beautiful  and  durable. 

LIMITED  AND  NUMBERED  ISSUE. 

Only  1,000  copies  for  sale,  and  40  for  the  Press 
and  presentation,  will  be  printed.  Each  volume  will 
be  numbered,  and  the  first  volume  in  each  set  signed 
by  the  Publishers.  Two  volumes  will  be  issued  every 
month,  beginning  5th  April,  1901. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Edinburgh:  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  JACK;  and  Booksellers. 
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MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
-GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully,  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


ELLIS  &  ELYEY, 

DEALERS  IN  OLD  and  RARE  BOOKS,  MANUSCRIPTS  and  PRINTS. 

SPRING  CATALOGUE  (No.  96)  Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  VALUATIONS  MADE. 

29  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 
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Cbe  Ropal  Socictp  of 
Painter*€tcl)er$  $  Gigrapers 

THE  GALLERY, 

5a  IVI  EAST,  S.lfiT. 


NINETEENTH 

Annual  Exhibition 

Including  a  small  Exhibition  of  the 

WORKS  OF  THE  NORWICH  SCHOOL 

BY 

J.  CROME,  J.  S.  COTMAN,  and  E.  T.  DANIELL. 


NOW  OPEN  FROM  10  TO  6. 

Admission  Is. 


CLOUDESLEY  BRERETON,  Sec. 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

SHOULD  REM  TIE 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  GAZETTE, 

THE  LEADING  SERVICE  JOURNAL  .  .  . 

...  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  gives  the  Best  and  Latest  News  of  all  Service  Matters  in  the 
most  readable  form.  Articles  by  Service  men. 


THE  FINEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING  TO  THE  WEALTHIER  CLASSES. 

Published  every  Saturday.  Price  6d. 

OFFICES;  3  YORK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

CABLE  advice  has  been  received  to  the  effect  that 

the  'Secretarial  Offices  of  this  Company  and  its  Subsidiaries  were  to  be 
removed  from  Cape  Town  to  JOHANNESBURG  about  March  31st.  A  Transfer 
Office  will  remain  open  in  Cape  Town  for  the  present. 

ANDREW  MOIR, 

London  Office  :  London  Secretary. 

120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

April  2nd,  1901. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 

ZTbe  2>atl£  Chronicle, 

TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES. 

The  Best,  Brightest,  and  Most  Popular  Morning  Paper,  and  the 

BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 


The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting  considerable  attention  to  parliamentary,  political 
and  commercial  intelligence,  maintains  all  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  first-class  General  and 
Family  Newspaper,  which  has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in  the  home. 

A  Popular  Feature  every  day  is — 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  NOTES. 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  Music  and  the  Drama, 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  Interesting  articles,  by  the  best  writers-,, 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 

Offices:— DAILY  CHRONICLE  BUILDINGS,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


There  jn.<e<e€ i  be  jno  sort  off* 

PHILOSOPHIC  DOUBT 

as  to  the  meaning  of  any  word  in  the  English  language 

if  you  have  at  command 

THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

BY 

JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  &  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  New  Edition  is  the  thing  for  the  New  Century  and  the  New  Reign. 


The  TIMES  says  “  We  should  not  wish  for  anything1 
better  than  the  New  Imperial.” 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  By  an  arrangement 

made  with  the  proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4.  Handsomely  bound  in  leather 
backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and  may  be 
secured  at  once  on  payment  of 

5s.  down, 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s.  6d-  This  is  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of 
the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimens 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  cn  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  TPIE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 

I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are 
complete. 

Signature  . . . - 

Address  . ■•» 

Profession . * 

Date . . 
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EXPLORATION  COMPANY. 

THE  COMPANY’S  INVESTMENTS. 

THE  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Explo¬ 
ration  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  Winchester 
House,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Harry  Mosenthal  (chair¬ 
man  of  the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  M.  Shaw)  having  read  the  notice  conven¬ 
ing  the  meeting  and  the  auditors’  report,  the  Chairman  said  :  I  regret 
the  absence  of  two  of  our  directors — Lord  Farquhar,  who  is  unavoid¬ 
ably  prevented  from  attending  at  the  last  moment,  and  Mr.  Maguire, 
who  is  abroad.  Permit  me,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
accounts,  to  express  the  great  regret  of  your  directors  that  they  cannot, 
as  on  every  previous  occasion  since  the  company  came  into  existence, 
congratulate  you  upon  the  result  of  the  past  year’s  operations.  The 
profits  realised  in  the  course  of  the  year  amount  to  £106,864  15s.  lid.  ; 
but  we  do  not  feel  justified  in  applying  this  profit  to  the  payment  of 
a  dividend,  owing  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  our  assets,  which, 
as  stated  in  the  report,  amounts  to  £310,652  5s.  5d.  Of  this  depre¬ 
ciation  .£129,235  17s.  5d.  has  been  entirely  written  off  in  the  accounts 
to  the  debit  of  reserve  account.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
this  sum  is  a  total  absolutely  ascertained  loss ;  but  we  are  not 
sanguine  that  any  substantial  portion  thereof  will  be  recovered. 
The  balance  of  the  depreciation,  amounting  to  £181,416  7s., 
which,  wre  hope,  may  be  regarded  as  temporary,  has  been  provided 
for  by  the  creation  of  a  contingency  account,  to  which  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  the  amount  standing  to  credit  of  profit  and  loss — namely, 
£160,652  4s.  56. — and,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  £20,764  2s.  7d.  taken 
from  the  reserve,  which,  together  with  the  £129,835  17s.  5d.  applied 
to  writing  down  permanent  depreciation,  provides  for  the  total  amount 
of  £310,652  4s.  5d.  As  an  alternative  course,  we  might  have  passed 
the  dividend,  and  relied  upon  the  reserve  of  £550,348  7s.  7d.  as  being 
more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  total  amount  of  depreciation  ; 
but  we  considered  it  in  the  interests  of  the  shareholders — and  your 
directors  are  amongst  the  largest  shareholders — to  deal  with  the 
matter  in  a  frank  and  drastic  spirit,  and  to  write  oft  at  once  what  we 
believe  to  be  practically  an  ascertained  loss,  and  to  apply  the  undivided 
profits  and  £20,764  2s.  7d.  of  the  reserve  to  meet  the  temporary 
depreciation,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  a  considerable  portion 
thereof  will  find  its  way  back  to  the  account  from  which  it  came,  and 
thereby  become  available  again  as  profits.  I  have  to-day  to  take  you 
over  wider  ground  than  usual.  In  explanation  of  the  reduced  profit 
to-day,  as  compared  with  previous  years,  I  think  I  may  say,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  owing  to  the  ,  unfortunate  condition 
of  affairs  in  South  Africa,  and  the  consequent  stagnation  which 
has  put  a  stop  to  the  development  of  new  undertakings,  the  past  year 
has  not  been  an  easy  one  in  which  to  make  profits.  The  depreciation, 
to  meet  which  contingency  account  has  been  created,  is  due  mainly  to 
the  fall  in  price  of  shares  of  electric  traction  and  tramway  investments 
in  Paris.  When  addressing  you  last  year  I  expressed  great  expecta¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  this  business.  These  expectations  have  not  yet 
been  realised  ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  the  decline  in  prices 
is  due  largely  to  the  general  depression  in  the  value  of  all  tramway 
and  electrical  industrial  concerns  in  Paris,  and  not  to  any  inherent 
defects  in  the  particular  business  in  which  we  are  interested,  and  from 
which  we  have  derived  substantial  profits  in  the  past.  We  have  always 
believed  in  our  holdings  as  sound  industrial  undertakings,  and  we 
believe  so  still ;  but  competent  management  is  essential  to  entire 
success,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  until  recently  this  has  left  much  to  be 
desired.  Directly  this  fact  became  apparent  to  us  steps  were  taken  to 
correct  mistakes  which  had  been  made.  Much  has  already  been 
accomplished  to  ensure  efficient  management,  and  the  changed  con¬ 
ditions  which  already  obtain  are  reflected  in  the  increased  price  of  the 
shares,  which  show  a  considerable  appreciation  from  the  lowest  prices 
ruling  before  these  changes  were  effected.  I  have  not,  for  some  time 
past,  been  able  to  give  much  assistance  in  bringing  about  this  better  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  and  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  it  is  greatly  due  to 
the  untiring  efforts  of  Mr.  Lulcach  that  the  position  to-day  has  so  much 
improved  that  I  am  able  to  express  such  hopeful  views  with  regard  to 
the  future.  Whilst  I  regret  that  the  result  of  the  past  year’s  opera¬ 
tions  has  not  been  more  satisfactory,  I  again  wish  to  point  out  to  you 
— as  I  have  pointed  out  on  previous  occasions — that  the  profits  of  an 
undertaking  like  ours  must  fluctuate,  and  should  only  be  calculated 
over  a  number  of  years  ;  therefore,  I  feel  some  satisfaction  in  reminding 
you  that  the  average  distribution  of  dividends  since  the  formation  of  the 
company  on  June  19,  1896,  until  the  end  of  the  year  under  review  is 
slightly  over  1 1  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  represents  a  sum  of 
£583,706  ;  and,  recent  disappointment  notwithstanding,  we  have  every 
confidence  in  the  earning  power  of  the  company,  and  in  its  future 
prosperity.  Having  reviewed  the  balance-sheet  the  Chairman  said  : 
I  crave  your  attention  for  a  few  moments  to  a  matter,  personal 
to  myself,  which  concerns  the  company.  As  many  of  you  are 
aware,  I  became  chairman  of  the  company,  and  undertook  the 
duties  connected  therewith,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  my 
colleagues,  who  considered  that  by  so  doing  I  could  render  the 
company  a  service— an  opinion  endorsed  at  various  times  by  you. 
For  that  reason,  and  for  no  other,  I  accepted  the  position,  and 
have  performed  my  duties  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Subject  to  your 
approval,.  I  would  continue  to  do  so,  were  it  not  that  my  health  com¬ 
pels  me,  in  justice  to  you  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  resign  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  company.  Three  years  ago,  and  repeatedly  since  then,  my 
doctors  urged  me  to  relinquish  duties  which  entail  so  much  extra  work 
and  a  strain  which  my  health  was  not  strong  enough  to  bear,  and  their 
advice  is  now  so  urgent  that  I  can  no  longer  disregard  it.  This 
is  to  me  most  painful,  as  I  have  worked  for  you  with  pleasure 
and  pride  ;  but  no  other  course  is  open  to  me,  as  your 
interests  require  constant  and  untiring  attention,  to  which  I  am  no 
longer  equal.  As  a  director,  I  hope  still  to  render  service  to  the 
company.  Mr.  Stanhope  has,  at  the  unanimous  request  of  the  board, 
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agreed  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the  company.  He  is  thoroughly 
qualified,  owing  to  his  varied  experience  both  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
the  very  kind  of  business  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  the  share¬ 
holders  and  your  directors  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  acceptance 
of  the  appointment.  I  trust  that  he  will  address  you  next  year  under  much 
more  favourable  circumstances.  N.o  reterence  was  made  to  my  resig¬ 
nation  in  the  report,  as  I  desired  to  make  the  communication  to  you 
personally.  Again  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  many  marks  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  goodwill  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  and  to  add  to  this 
my  appreciation  of  the  friendly  relations  which  unite  me  to  my  col¬ 
leagues.  I  now  beg  to  move  that  the  report  and  accounts  now  sub¬ 
mitted  be  approved  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Lucas,  ALP.,  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  he 
would  like,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  other  colleagues  on  the  board, 
to  express  the  great  regret  they  felt  at  losing  Mr.  Mosenthal  as  chair¬ 
man.  He  had  worked  for  the  company  ever  since  its  formation  as  if 
the  business  was  his  own,  and  he  had  given,  he  (Mr.  Lucas)  was  afraid, 
too  much  time  and  attention  to  it,  with  the  result  that  his  health  had 
been  somewhat  impaired.  He  was  sure  the  hope  of  the  directors  was 
that  the  rest,  to  which  he  was  well  entitled,  would  soon  bring  him  to 
perfect  health  again. 

Mr.  Gardiner  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  holdings  of  the 
company  in  the  Paris  Traction  and  Tramways  Companies  amounted 
to  nearly  two-fifths  of  the  entire  capital,  and  if  they  added  the  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  London  Central  Railway,  the  London  Electric  Traction, 
and  the  El  Oro  Company,  they  had,  together,  no  less  than  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  capital  of  the  company.  He  should  like  to  ask 
what  it  was  that  tempted  the  board  into  putting  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  company’s  capital  into  so  few  ventures.  The  Exploration  Com¬ 
pany  was  a  powerful  concern,  and  he  should  have  thought  that  the 
managing  director  would  have  been  able  to  place  himself  in  close 
touch  with  the  most  prominent  interests  in  Paris,  and  would  have  been 
able  to  form  such  a  judgment  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  foresee  the 
collapse  that  had  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the  Traction  shares.  He 
also  thought  that,  by  taking  a  small  amount  from  the  reserve,  the 
directors  might  have  paid  them,  at  any  rate,  a  five  per  cent,  dividend. 
In  his  opinion,  there  was  too  great  a  tendency  nowadays  on  the  part 
of  directors  of  companies  like  theirs  to  build  up  huge  reserve  funds. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  :  With  regard  to  the  price  of  the  Paris 
Traction  shares,  he  might  say  that  the  Exploration  Company  had  been 
largely  interested  in  that  traction  company  since  its  formation,  and  had 
not  done  very  badly  in  it ;  for  the  total  profits  since  its  connection 
with  it  had  been  £175,000  from  the  Traction  Company  alone.  He 
believed  the  highest  price  at  which  the  Traction  shares  stood  last 
summer  was  3206'.  to  330ft.  He  need  not  tell  them  that  the  directors 
sold  some  shares,  and  he  might  say,  also,  both  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  personally  as  a  holder  of  th  ose  shares,  that  he  regretted  they 
did  not  sell  more.  The  simple  reason  why  they  did  not  take  profits  at 
that  time  was  that  the  directors  committed  an  error  of  judgment. 
With  regard  to  Mr.  Gardiner’s  question,  he  admitted  at  once 
that  their  investment  in  the  Paris  Traction  Company  was  much  larger 
than  it  ought  to  have  been,  or  than  it  would  have  been,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  The  directors  could  not  believe  that 
Electric  Tractions,  which  when  properly  managed  bad  been 
successful  all  over  the  world,  would  not  be  successful  in 
Paris.  With  regard  to  the  holdings  in  the  Central  London  Railway 
and  Electric  Tractions  in  London,  he  thought  that  they  were  not 
so  large  as  he  should  like  to  see  them,  because  they  had  already 
shown  considerable  profit.  With  regard  to  the  El  Oro  Mining  and 
Railway  Company,  he  was  not  a  plunger  ;  but  he  wished  that  not 
merely  one-tenth  or  one-eighth  of  the  money  of  the  Exploration  Com¬ 
pany,  but  one-half,  or,  if  it  were  permissible,  the  whole,  were  placed 
in  that  mining  company,  because  he  was  convinced  that  a  better 
investment  did  not  exist.  As  a  mining  proposition  he  knew  of 
nothing  better.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Gardiner’s  suggestion  as  to  pay¬ 
ing  a  dividend,  he  said  at  once  frankly  that  he  could  not  do  it,  because 
the  losses  which  they  called  permanent  depreciation  would  have  eaten 
up  practically  the  whole  of  their  profits,  and  they  could  not  deal  with 
the  reserve  fund  before  they  dealt  with  the  profit  credited  to  profit  and 
loss.  They  had  dealt  with  the  matter  in  the  way  they  had  in  the  hope 
of  an  earlier  return  to  a  dividend  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
possible.  They  hoped  that  the  contingency  account  would  be  more 
lhan  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  would  find  its 
way  back  to  profit  and  loss.  If  it  did  that,  that  portion  would  be 
again  available  for  dividends.  He  assured  them  that  he  had  strong 
sympathy  with  those  shareholders  who  felt  the  want  of  the  dividend  ; 
but  if  they  looked  at  the  whole  history  of  the  Exploration  Company, 
and  if  they  remembered  the  old  Exploration  Company,  which  gave 
them  enormous  dividends  on  a  maximum  capital  of  £300,000,  he 
thought  they  would  not  be  too  severe  if  the  directors  now,  for  one  year, 
failed  to  give  them  a  dividend,  which  they  hoped  to  more  than  make 
up  in  succeeding  years. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  Mr  Lucas,  M.  P. ,  Mr. 
J.  Rochfort  Maguire  and  Mr.  G.  I).  Smith  were  re-elected  directors  of 
the  company. 

Mr.  Gardiner  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  directors, 
and  the  secretary. 

Major  Ricarde-Seaver,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  that  the 
directors  had  frankly  admitted  that  they  had  made  an  error  of  judg¬ 
ment  ;  but  they  had  taken  radical  measures  to  remedy  the  mistake, 
and  he  thoroughly  believed  that  the  company  would  soon  again  be  in  a 
dividend-paying  position. 

The  resolution  was  cairied  unanimously. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  assured  the  shareholders  that  he  had 
the  interests  of  the  company  more  at  heart  even  than  his  own.  In 
resigning  the  chairmanship  he  did  not  intend  to  separate  himself  from 
the  company.  Before  he  became  chairman  he  had  devoted  a  large 
amount  of  time  to  the  service  of  the  company,  and  he  intended  to  do 
so  now. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


6  April,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review, 


MR.  PRYOR  ON  THE  SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


HE  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Sun  Life  Assur 

ance  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  at  the  chief  office,  63  Threadneedl 
Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Marlborough  Robert  Pryor  (chairman  of  the  society)  presiding. 

Mr.  E.  Linnell  (secretary  and  general  manager)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  remarked  that  the  accounts 
presented  were  most  satisfactory.  The  increase  in  the  funds  was  nearly  ,£385,000, 
which  was  a  larger  amount  than  had  accrued  on  the  ordinary  working  of  the 
"business  in  any  ye  >'r  before.  The  rate  of  interest  both  on  the  proprietors’  fund  and 
the  life  assurance  fund  was  well  maintained,  and  he  need  hardly  say  that  the  actual 
value  of  those  funds  on  December  31  was  in  excess  of  their  book  value,  notwith 
standing  the  great  depreciation  which  many  classes  of  securities  underwent  in  the 
winter,  and  from  which  some  of  them  had  since  materially  recovered.  The  new  busi¬ 
ness  was  also  extremely  satisfactory.  It  showed  a  very  considerable  increase,  nearly 
^72,000,  over  that  of  last  year,  while  many  of  their  friendly  rivals  had  to  lamenl  a 
rather  material  decrease,  the  year  not  having  been  favourable  for  life  assurance. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  had  been  very  light,  only  about  85  per  cent,  of 
what  had  been  expected,  and  this  was  satisfactory,  because  the  mortality  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  was  so  extremely  light  that  they  could  hardly  have  expected  another 
similar  year  to  follow.  The  annuity  business  went  on  as  usual,  and  the  accident  and 
•general  business  was  very  satisfactory.  He  did  not  know  that  he  would  say  it  was 
very  satisfactory  if  the  workmen’s  compensation  business  at  current  rates  had 
shown  any  considerable  increase,  but  it  had  not.  The  bulk  of  the  business  in  the 
accident  and  general  section  was  that  of  leasehold  insurance,  and  carried  on  on  its 
present  lines  this  business  must  show  a  very  considerable,  though  long  deferred, 
profit  to  the  office.  With  the  society’s  efficient  staff  it  only  remained  for  the 
directors  to  see  that  the  various  forms  of  assurance  offered  were  what  the  public 
demanded.  During  the  past  year  they  had  devoted  special  attention  to  a  very 
large  section  of  the  community — namely,  those  whose  accumulated  wealth  might 
not  be  very  considerable,  but  who  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  fair  incomes, 
and  who  therefore  specially  required  assurance,  as  the  loss  of  their  lives  meant  the 
loss  of  their  incomes  on  which  others  depended.  To  meet  the  wants  of  this  class 
they  had  put  forward  a  scheme  of  monthly  premiums.  They  could  not  do  as 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  had  done,  and  burden  that  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  less  than  others.  They  were  compelled  to  make  each  section  of  the  society’s 
business  carry  its  own  burden,  but  they  charged  just  that  additional  loading  which 
they  thought  would  cover  as  nearly  as  possible  the  greater  cost  of  collecting  the 
premiums  monthly  and  of  carrying  on  the  business.  However,  lest  they  charged 
too  much,  they  gave  the  assured  the  option  at  any  time  to  change  from  monthly  to 
quarterly,  half-yearly,  or  annual  premiums,  the  saving  effected  enuring  entirely  to 
the  benefit  of  the  assured  under  the  scheme.  When  dealing  with  the  question  of 
popularising  life  assurance,  they  were  naturally  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  public  wishing  to  effect  insurances,  and  one  obstacle  was 
•medical  examination.  Although  the  directors  thought  that  in  inviting  anyone  to 
undergo  medical  examination  the  society  were,  as  it  were,  presenting  him  with  a 
guinea,  yet  the  public  did  not  see  the  matter  in  that  light.  Some  appreciated 
medical  examination,  but  in  the  minds  of  many  there  was  a  real  prejudice 
to  it.  Having  explained  the  system  by  which  the  society  granted  policies  with¬ 
out  medical  examination,  he  stated  that  they  had  resolved  to  drop  the 
suicide  clause  in  their  policies.  When  they  issued  these  non-medical  policies 
it  was  quite  obvious  that  with  the  restriction  which  they  propose  of  a  reduced  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  first  year  or  two,  this  so-called  suicide  clause  in  policies  becomes 
■nugatory.  That  opened  up  the  question  whether  there  was  any  real  sense  in  it  at 
all.  A  great  many  of  the  offices  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  not,  and 
on  consideration  they  had  joined  in  that  conclusion.  Suicide  was  the  result  of  a 
morbid  mental  state,  not  differing  in  kind  from  other  morbid  mental  or  bodily  states 
any  more  than  any  one  disease  differs  from  any  other.  There  was  no  reason  why 
■they  should  not  accept  death  from  suicide  any  more  than  why  they  should  accept 
death  from  small-pox.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  logical  to  do  that, 
because  they  believe  that  people  can  avoid  death  from  small-pox,  whereas 
they  do  not  believe  that  any  person  can,  however  wise,  avoid  the  failure  of 
bis  own  intellect.  If  they  were  to  try  to  put  in  a  small-pox  clause  they  would  be 
ridiculed.  The  position  would  be  wholly  untenable,  and  he  believed  it  was  so  in 
regard  to  the  suicide  clause.  In  resolving  to  drop  it  he  thought  they  would 
eliminate  what  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  a  standing  insult  to  our  assured.  It 
could  not  matter  very  much,  because  the  total  effect  of  suicide  on  the  mortality  of  these 
kingdoms  was  so  trivial  that  it  might  be  wholly  neglected  from  a  life-assurance  stand- 
oint.  The  directors  in  the  past  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dividing  half-yearly  a  small 
dividend  due  to  the  interest  on  the  proprietors’  fund.  Some  twelve  years  ago  they 
slightly  modified  this,  and  added  to  it  1  per  cent,  on  the  then  paid-up  capital  under 
their  new  Act,  making  5  per  cent,  on  that  paid-up  capital,  the  1  percent,  being 
added  in  anticipation  of  future  bonus  profits.  This  never  pleased ‘him  very  much, 
'though  it  was  a  step  towards  the  equalisation  of  dividends.  Assuming  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  would  all  prefer  their  dividend  to  be  equalised,  he  feared  that  none  of  them 
would  prefer  to  give  up  the  bonus  which  would  accrue  to  them  out  of  the  profits  of 
the  quinquennium  ending  on  December  31  next.  This  bonus  they  would  expect  to 
receive  in  the  summer  of  1902.  When,  however,  it  came  to  the  bonus  which 
they  would  beein  to  earn  on  January  1,  1902,  and  which  would  accrue 
to  be  divided  as  on  December  31,  1906,  it  was  quite  a  different  thing.  No  one  could 
possibly  be  wronged  if  it  were  now  determined  that  that  bonus  should  be  converted 
into  an  annuity  for  five  years,  u  ion  a  3  p^r  cent,  basis  of  interest,  and  paid  in  ten 
half-yearly  instalments  along  with  the  dividend  arising  out  of  interest  during  the 
quinquennium  beginning  on  January  1,  1907,  and  ending  on  December  31,  19 ci. 
That,  he  thought,  would,  obviously  be  an  acceptable  arrangement  to  everyone. 
They  would  ask  the  proprietors  present  for  an  expression  of  their  opinion  as  to  the 
•suggested  change,  and  they  urther  proposed  to  distribute  with  the  report  of  the 
meeting  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  each  proprietor.  This  he  would  fill  up  and  return 
to  the.office.  Every  proprietor  would,  therefore,  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
his  opinion  whether  he  w  shed  to  have  the  change  made  or  not. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Scott-Murray  (deputy-chairman)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  next  ask  the  meeting  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  was  considered  that  the  change  to  which  he  had  alluded  should  be  made, 
namely,  that  the  bonus  accruing  on  December  31,  1906,  should  be  distributed  in 
equal  half-yearly  amounts  and  not  paid  in  a  lump.  The  proposition  was  unani¬ 
mously  assented  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Priestley,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Robinson,  Mr.  John 
Gane,  F.C  A.,  was  elected  the  proprietors’  auditor. 

Mr.  J.  Gihson  proposed  a  c  >rdial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  directors, 
managers,  and  staff. 

The  motion  wa;  seconded  by  M>.  J.  A.  Grfig  and  agreed  to,  and  the  Chairman 
ibriefly  acknowledged  the  comp  iment. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  WORKING  POLICY. 


rfHE  first  general  (statutory)  meeting  of  the  members 

of  the  Mansu  (Wassau)  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  held  on 
Tuesday  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Dawson,  J.P. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Arthur  B.  Dawson)  having  read  the  notice 
convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  regretted  exceedingly  that  their  excellent  chairman, 
Mr.  George  Macdonald,  was  not  present.  He  was  in  the  Gold  Coast 
Colony.  From  the  very  initiation  of  the  little  company,  four  months 
ago,  he  thought  he  might  fairly  say  they  had  been  held  in  high  esteem. 
They  had  evidence  of  that  not  only  from  personal  intercourse,  but  also 
from  the  many  kindly  and  appreciative  things  which  had  been  said 
about  the  company  in  the  press.  So  far  as  the  capital  was  concerned 
they  were  a  small  company.  It  amounted  only  to  ,£25,000  ;  but  so 
far  as  the  money-making  potentialities  of  the  company  are  concerned, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  they  were  a  great  company.  They  had  got 
their  titles  put  into  proper  order,  and  everything  necessary  to  be 
done  in  regard  to  registration,  the  payment  of  stamp  duties,  and 
the  filing  of  the  notices  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  had  been  done,  and  wel 
done  too,  by  their  friend  Mr.  Pettengill,  who  went  out  to  the  Coast 
for  that  specific  purpose.  Their  next  consideration  was  to  get 
a  good  superintendent  engineer,  and  that  caused  considerable  anxiety. 
Fortune  favoured  them  ;  one  of  the  directors  came  in  contact  with 
Mr.  F.  J.  Holman,  a  gentleman  who  has  had  vast  experience,  and 
who,  although  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  was  as  full  of  energy, 
and  he  should  say  of  wisdom,  as  they  could  possibly  find  in  an 
engineer.  Mr.  Holman,  Mr.  Funnell,  Mr.  Terry  (a  young  engineer 
of  very  high  promise,  who  has  taken  first-class  honours  in  assaying  and 
other  branches  of  mining  study),  and  three  sturdy  Cornishmen  con¬ 
stitute  the  English  staff  out  there  at  the  present  moment.  One  great 
point  about  the  properties  is  their  accessibility.  He  learned  from  Mr. 
Pettengill  that  the  Subil  property  is  forty  minutes  only  from  the  rail¬ 
way  at  Mansu,  and  the  Supome,  Faossikam,  and  Subil  properties  lie 
just  beyond,  and  are  distant  six  hours’ walk  only  from  the  Mansu  Rail¬ 
way.  Good  paths  and  roads  were  already  being  cut  by  the  kings  and 
chiefs  there,  and  the  boundaries  were  being  put  in  ;  in  fact,  everything 
was  being  done  as  well  and  as  expeditiously  as  it  possibly  could  be  done. 
Their  object  had  been,  and  will  be,  to  get  the  properties  developed  and 
paying  with  all  speed.  With  properties  covering  such  an  area  as 
theirs — something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  7,260  acres,  or  a  little  over 
1 1  square  miles — a  very  large  working  capital  was  needed  for  their 
proper  development.  Tharr  policy  was  to  get  others  to  supply  the 
working  capital  on  fair  terms.  The  position  so  far  was  this  :  they 
had  sold  360  acres  of  ground  for  £50,000  to  a  company  which, 
he  thought,  was  in  course  of  issue  now — he  meant  the  Subil  Com¬ 
pany.  That  360  acres  constituted  just  one-twentieth  part  of  their 
property.  Their  solicitors,  Messrs.  Templer  Down  and  Miller, 
were  now  carrying  on  a  negotiation  in  another  quarter  for  the 
sale  of  350  acres  more,  for  a  further  sum  of  £50,000,  of  which 
£10,000  will  be  in  cash  and  £40,000  in  fully-paid  shares.  In  both 
of  these  cases,  provision  was  made  for  a  working  capital  of  £40,000. 
Each  of  these  sub-companies  would  have  a  clearly-specified  length  of 
reef,  and,  of  course,  they,  as  the  parent  company,  maintain  a  right  of 
way  across  the  properties.  They  have  also  made  some  profit  from  the 
Akoko  Gold  Mines  — a  very  excellent  property,  which  was  floated  some 
three  or  four  weeks  ago.  Arrangements  of  a  friendly  character  were 
made,  whereby  the  Akoko  Gold  Mines  paid  the  Mansu  Company 
£22,500  in  fully-paid  shares  for  certain  services  rendered;  and  he 
thought  he  was  right  in  saying  that  of  that  £22,500  they  will  have 
from  ,£15,000  to  ,£17,000  net  in  the  coffers  of  the  company.  If  they 
carry  that  policy  to  its  legitimate  issue,  it  meant  a  working  capital  for 
the  whole  of  the  properties  of  something  like  £800,000 — it 
means  an  aggregate  of  something  like  £1,000,000  in  cash  and  shares  in 
the  coffers  of  the  Mansu  Company.  If  they  were  enabled  to  carry  out 
to  its  legitimate  issue  the  policy  which  they  had  already  initiated 
with  such  favourable  results,  they  would  have  a  company  whose  shares, 
although  valuable  now,  will  be  far  more  valuable  than  had  up  to  the 
present  moment  been  conceived. 

Mr.  MacCulloch  said  that  the  new  company,  to  which  Mr.  Dawson 
had  referred,  and  which  was  called  on  the  market  the  “  Baby  ”  Subil, 
was  floated — that  was  to  say,  that  a  much  larger  number  of  shares  were 
applied  for  than  the  necessary  working  capital.  This  assured  the 
Mansu  Company  of  its  £50,000  in  cash  and  shares. 

The  Chairman  said  that  this  was  exceedingly  good  news.  Al¬ 
though  the  directors  had  not  received  Mr.  Holman’s  report  on  the 
properties,  sufficient  time  not  having  yet  elapsed,  they  had  had  corre¬ 
spondence  from  him.  Personally,  he  had  received  a  private  letter  from 
Mr.  Holman,  in  which  there  was  one  very  signifi-ant  remark.  He 
said  :  “I  am  only  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  make  a  purchase  of  Mansu 
shares  before  I  left  for  the  coast.”  The  directors  had  every  reason  to 
believe  from  other  sources  that  Mr.  Holman  was  exceedingly  pleased 
with  all  he  had  seen  of  the  properties  up  to  the  present  time. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Certain  features  of  the  Easter  holidays  seem  to 
suggest  that  though  more  people  are  released  from 
business,  and  for  a  longer  period  than  was  customary 
only  a  few  years  ago,  the  season  is  losing  something  of 
its  character  of  mere  holiday-making.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Volunteers.  The  great  reviews  used  to  be 
picnics  where  a  large  number  of  the  picnickers  wore 
military  uniforms,  and  the  papers  used  to  report  them 
as  features  of  the  Bank  Holiday.  How  different  is  the 
business-like  account  of  the  Volunteer  operations  from 
what  they  used  to  be.  Even  the  War  Office  now  takes 
them  seriously.  Then  we  have  large  bodies  of  men 
and  women  such  as  the  shop  assistants,  the  school 
teachers  and  the  Socialists  who  meet  together  to 
discuss  the  various  subjects  in  which  they  take  an 
interest.  Teachers  of  a  higher  grade  take  tourist 
tickets  to  the  “  Isles  of  Greece”  with  a  Homer  in  one 
pocket  and  a  Thucydides  in  another  ;  and  the  crowds 
at  the  museums  are  evidence  of  the  growth  of  a  taste 
which  can  hardly  be  called  a  craving  for  amusement. 
We  might  fear  for  the  development  of  a  healthy 
frivolity  if  it  were  not  for  the  sudden  vogue  of  recently 
invented  games  which  are  played  with  all  the  serious¬ 
ness  that  amusements  demand. 

The  Volunteer  manceuvres  held  this  Easter  have 
aroused  public  interest  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  import¬ 
ance.  They  have  evoked  the  minimum  of  comment  ; 
and  yet  they  were  for  the  first  time  organised  by  the 
War  Office  who  made  a  definite  attempt  to  test  the 
utility  of  the  cycle  in  war.  Though  not  on  a  large 
scale  the  cyclists  have  done  valuable  work  in  South 
Africa,  a  country  as  little  fitted  for  them  as  could 
well  be.  If  their  worth  has  been  shown  under  such 
conditions  it  is  a  fair  a  fortiori  argument  that  they 
would  immensely  increase  the  mobility  of  a  force 
organised  for  home  defence.  These  Easter  manoeuvres 
which,  after  the  excellent  work  done  last  year  by  Sir 
Frederick  Maurice,  might  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  sum  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  were  robbed  of 
most  of  their  utility  by  the  vagueness  of  the  War  Office 
instructions  and  the  want  of  a  controlling  authority. 
They  helped,  however,  to  prove  that  the  cyclist  requires 
even  more  careful  training  than  other  arms  of  the  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  his  weakness  lies  in  inability  to  face 
severe  weather.  The  attacking  party  failed  altogether 
to  carry  out  their  plan  of  operations  as  a  part  of  their 
force  proved  unable  to  travel  more  than  five  miles  in 
two  hours  ! 


Rumours  of  the  resumption  of  peace  negotiations 
have  been  persistent.  Their  origin  and  justification  are 
|  obscure  ;  but  special  correspondents  to  German  as  well 
I  as  English  papers  have  given  them  credence.  From 
1  the  same  source  comes  a  strange  tale  that  the  strain  has 
proved  too  much  for  De  Wet  who  has  ceased  to  be 
responsible  for  his  actions.  The  progress  of  the  war 
has  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  though  one  unfor¬ 
tunate  incident  is  reported  from  the  Cape  where  a  body  of 
a  hundred  of  our  men  were  surrounded  and  seventy-five 
of  them  captured.  The  movements  directed  by  General 
Plumer  to  the  north  of  Pretoria  have  been  completely 
successful.  With  very  slight  loss  Pietersburg  was- 
captured  together  with  a  gun  and  some  stores.  A 
good  deal  had  been  removed  before  the  occupation  but 
it  is  significant  that  the  slackness  of  the  resistance  is 
said  to  have  been  due  to  want  of  ammunition.  In  other 
parts  of  the  field  two  Boer  laagers  have  been  surprised 
by  night  movements  and  the  only  aggressive  enemy 
j  have  been  a  few  snipers  in  the  hills.  Everyone  will 
1  approve  of  the  Special  Army  Order,  published  on  Friday 
morning,  under  which  it  is  provided  that  any  officer  or 
soldier  who  in  presence  of  the  enemy  displays  a  white 
flag  will  have  to  appear  before  a  General  Court  Martial. 

Russia  has  replied  to  the  Chinese  refusal  to  sign  the 
Manchurian  Convention,  and  to  the  Powers  who 
objected  to  it,  that  she  renounces  all  possible  negotia¬ 
tions  in  this  matter.  This  reply  really  indicates  a 
contemptuous  indifference  to  the  value  of  a  mere  piece 
of  paper  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  Russian  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Manchuria  ;  and  one  can  almost  see  the  cynical 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  with  which  it  was  dictated.  It 
amounts  to  this.  If  you  and  the  Powers  will  not  join 
in  the  specious  pretence  that  the  Convention  which 
would  have  regularised  our  occupation  of  Manchuria 
was  only  a  method  of  evacuation,  we  simply  take  it  that 
you  are  leaving  the  whole  business  to  us,  to  our  own 
good  time  and  pleasure.  This  is  what  the  Russian 
papers  mean  when  they  say  that  the  Manchurian  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  made  officially  a  purely  Russian  question. 
Of  course  Russia  repeats  that  she  will  adhere  to  her 
disinterested  programme,  and  it  is  part  of  the  game  of 
the  Powers  who  really  object  but  dare  not  strike  to 
profess  to  believe  her.  Meanwhile  the  newspapers  of 
non-interested  Continental  countries  taunt  England  and 
Japan  with  having  futilely  resisted  the  signing  of  a 
document  about  which  Russia  cares  very  little,  but  with 
not  having  the  ability  to  face  and  resist  the  real  facts  of 
the  situation. 

The  negotiations  of  the  Powers  with  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries  over  the  indemnity  and  other  questions 
have  been  making  very  slow  progress  during  the 
Manchurian  Convention  interlude.  With  the  dissent 
only  of  the  Russian  and  the  United  States  generals  it 
has  been  decided  what  military  posts  shall  be  occupied 
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between  Peking  and  Shan-hai-Kwan,  and  between 
Peking  and  Tientsin,  and  the  numbers  of  men  to  be 
kept  in  permanent  occupation  of  these  posts.  Besides 
this  it  has  been  decided  that  the  forts  on  the  coast  at 
Shan-hai-Kwan,  Pei-tang,  Ta-Ku,  Tang-Ku  and  Yang- 
tsun  shall  be  dismantled.  Acceptance  of  these  terms 
by  the  Chinese  would  betoken  complete  submission,  and 
then  arrangements  would  be  made  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  majority  of  the  allied  troops.  Very  great  difficulties, 
however,  surround  this  question.  Anarchy  and 
distress  prevail  in  the  territory  occupied,  and  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling  has  been  intensified  by  what  has 
occurred  during  the  occupation. 

Whether  the  condition  of  Chi-li  would  improve  or 
become  worse  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  it  is 
certain  that  for  the  troops  themselves  the  position  is  de¬ 
moralising  and,  as  recent  troubles  between  them  have 
shown,  actually  dangerous.  With  regard  to  the  in¬ 
demnity  that  is  to  be  demanded  from  China  an  esti¬ 
mate  has  been  made  that  it  will  be  ^80,000,000,  or 
^100,000,000.  This  is  a  Russian  estimate,  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Russia  will  press  the  more  heavily  on 
China  for  the  rejection  of  the  Manchurian  Convention. 

It  is  believed  that  China  could  not  raise  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  and  anything  beyond  this 
would  have  to  be  raised  by  a  foreign  loan.  That 
would  involve  what  Lord  Lansdowne  has  pointed  out 
as  a  danger,  the  crippling  of  the  trade  which  it  is 
desired  to  foster.  In  this  may  be  the  safeguard  of 
China  against  the  imposition  of  any  such  huge  sum  as 
eighty  or  a  hundred  millions. 

On  Wednesday  President  Loubet  embarked  at 
\  illefranche  for  Toulon  to  be  present  at  the  much- 
talked-of  visit  of  the  Italian  fleet  to  that  port.  While 
at  Villefranche  he  was  unexpectedly  visited  by  Admiral 
Birileff,  the  commander  of  the  Russian  vessels,  whose 
orders  to  depart  from  Toulon  previously  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Italian  fleet  some  few  days  earlier  had  caused  a 
good  deal  of  speculation.  One  explanation  is,  that  it 
was  desired  that  Italy  should  not  be  embarrassed  by 
any  appearance  of  political  significance  in  the  visit 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  combination  of  the 
French,  Russian  and  Italian  fleets  Another  explana¬ 
tion  is,  that  France  on  her  part  wished  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  disagreeable  from  the  much  warmer  enthusiasm 
expected  from  the  Toulonese  for  the  Russians  than  for 
the  Italians.  This  latter  explanation  is  at  least  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  fact  that  the  demonstrations  at  Ville¬ 
franche  seem  to  have  been  more  spontaneous  and  fervid 
than  those  at  Toulon,  though  everything  there  was  irre¬ 
proachably  correct  and  ceremonially  splendid. 

M.  Loubet  and  the  Duke  of  Genoa’s  toasts  and 
speeches  at  Toulon  were  models  of  the  grandiose  but 
non-committal  style  of  declaration  which  the  position 
of  Italy  towards  France  and  the  Triple  Alliance  im¬ 
poses  upon  her  and  which  the  French  President  was 
bound  to  respect.  The  short  private  conversations  which 
the  two  representatives  of  their  country  have  had  with 
each  other  evidently  afford  no  further  material  for  the 
discussion  of  the  topics  connected  with  the  Triple 
Alliance  than  existed  before.  The  Toulon  visit  marks 
no  new  stage  in  the  relations  of  France  and  Italy  but, 
at  the  most,  emphasises  the  desire  of  both  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  friendly  feelings  which  have  been  for 
some  time  re-establishing  themselves  between  them.  j 
Jn  all  probability  nothing  more  than  this  is  expected  by 
France  or  intended  by  Italy.  There  is  nothing  indi¬ 
cating  any  essential  change  of  policy  by  Italy  ;  and 
the  Toulon  proceedings  only  show  in  clearer  light 
the  essential  difference  between  the  enthusiasm  of 
Frenchmen  over  their  definite  relations  with  Russia, 
and  their  detachment  in  considering  the  possibility  of 
forming  closer  relations  with  Italy. 

The  note  of  seriousness  in  the  accounts  of  Russian 
domestic  events  seems  to  be  deepening,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  is  still  far  too  meagre  to  afford  any  safe  ground 
for  judgment  as  to  their  real  significance.  There 
appears  to  be  deeper  distress  than  usual  in  certain  dis¬ 
tricts  amongst  the  peasantry,  and  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  is  greatly  disorganised.  Educational  and  religious 
difficulties  have  to  be  added  to  the  causes  of  discon¬ 


tent  ;  riots  occur  and  are  apprehended  and  there  is  an 
ominous  statement  in  a  letter  which  M.  Clemenceau  is 
said  to  have  received  from  Russia  that  in  Moscow  the 
officers  are  visibly  repugnant  to  participation  in  the 
repression  of  riots.  From  the  same  letter  it  may  be 
gathered  that  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  siege  is  being 
contemplated  in  S.  Petersburg. 

Here  again  we  come  upon  the  labour  difficulty, 
as  the  state  of  siege  would  involve  the  closing  of 
the  factories  with  the  object  of  preventing  the 
assembly  of  workmen  ;  and  M.  Witte  is  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  if  they  were  closed  at  this  moment 
“  no  army  will  save  us  from  the  invasion  of  the 
working  classes.”  The  educational  difficulty  is  being 
met  by  the  appointment  of  General  Yannovsky  an  old 
soldier  of  eighty  years  of  age  who  is  charged  by  the 
Tzar  to  revise  the  whole  system  of  education.  This 
appointment  has  given  much  satisfaction,  we  are  told  ; 
and  this  in  itself  is  so  remarkably  unlike  anything  that 
would  give  satisfaction  in  most  other  countries  that  we 
are  again  reminded  how  very  little  we  can  judge  of 
Russian  affairs  by  comparison  with  our  own. 

To  repress  the  action  of  the  Macedonian  Committee 
has  become  rather  late  the  serious  object  of  tire 
Bulgarian  Government.  Not  only  has  pressure  from 
the  Powers,  wTho  would  find  themselves  embarrassed 
at  present  by  the  revolutionary  movement  getting  out 
of  hand,  been  brought  to  bear  on  Prince  Ferdinand’s 
Government  but  it  is  probable  he  is  not  now  so  con¬ 
fident  as  he  would  like  to  be  that  success  would  mean 
the  addition  of  new  provinces  to  Bulgaria.  This  at 
least  was  the  explanation  of  Savaroff  the  president  of 
the  Committee  on  his  arrest.  Until  he  saw  that  the 
project  of  an  independent  Macedonia  interfered  with 
his  own  ambitions  Prince  Ferdinand  assisted  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  then  he  discovered  that  Bulgaria  was  being 
injured  in  its  relations  with  Turkey  and  confidence  was 
being  destroyed.  There  is  an  air  of  vraisemblance  in 
this  explanation,  and  Turkey  may  congratulate  herself 
that  her  friends  of  Greece  and  Bulgaria  are  not  un¬ 
willing  to  give  her  their  assistance  for  the  time  being. 

It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  the  International 
Temperance  Congress  which  has  been  holding  its 
eighth  meeting  in  Vienna  that  it  excludes  all  contro¬ 
versial  matters  which  divide  total  abstainers  and  advo> 
cates  of  moderation.  None  of  the  vexed  questions 
which  disturb  governments,  brewers,  and  licensed 
victuallers  in  England  have  a  place  in  its  programme  ; 
and  hence  wre  see  how  it  is  possible  for  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Minister  of  Education  of  the  Austrian 
Government  with  Roman  Catholic  and  Social  Demo¬ 
cratic  delegates  to  sit  in  the  same  room  without  coming 
to  blows.  The  Government  has  even  made  a  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  the  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  considerable  regret  that  it  cannot  induce 
harmony  into  the  meetings  of  the  Reichsrath  by  a  like 
exclusion  of  controversial  topics.  The  object  of  the 
Congress  is  to  promote  temperance  by  discussing  the 
drink  question  from  the  medical  and  social  point  of  view, 
and  by  creating  a  healthy  public  opinion  against  indis¬ 
criminate  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  certainly  a  necessary 
work  in  England,  and  it  seems  no  less  necessary  in 
Germany'  where  the  drink  bill  is  five  times  as  heavy  as 
the  total  cost  of  the  army.  In  Austria  it  is  twice  as 
great.  England  we  believe  holds  an  intermediate 
position. 

The  feeling  of  apprehension  with  regard  to  American 
competition,  which  has  been  growing  on  the  Continent 
for  several  years,  found  expression  again  in  the  meeting 
of  Austrian  manufacturers  held  at  Vienna  last  week. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  likely  to  lead  to  action  of 
some  kind  when  the  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaties 
comes  up  for  consideration.  If  this  should  be  the  case 
we  may  anticipate  a  commercial  war  of  the  same  nature 
which  appears  to  be  opening  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia.  The  recent  action  of  the  Senate  with 
regard  to  reciprocity  treaties  does  not  open  up  a  hopeful 
view  of  possible  concessions  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  Germany  the  Kaiser  and  the  Agrarians 
are  at  one  in  their  dread  of  American  expansion  in  the 
future,  and  to  this  the  former  does  not  hesitate  to  give 
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open  expression.  As  we  have  already  indicated,  French 
opinion  is  beginning'  to  be  agitated  as  to  the  Isthmian 
Canal,  and  advocates  an  international  combination 
against  the  growing  aggressiveness  of  American  foreign 
policy.  All  this  should  strengthen  our  own  hands  in 
dealing  with  America  for  it  puts  us  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  throw  a  decisive  weight  into  either  scale 
In  a  not  remote  future. 

It  is  some  credit  to  Indian  enterprise  that  it  should 
come  next  to  America  in  the  utilisation  of  a  great 
natural  water-power  for  generating  electric  force.  The 
project  for  harnessing  the  Falls  of  the  Cauvery  River  in 
the  Mysore  State  is  already  well  advanced  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  will  be  completed  in  a  year  and  a  half.  It 
will  convey  the  electric  energy  of  4,000  h.p.  ninety- 
three  miles  to  the  Kolar  goldfields  where  it  will  supply 
all  the  motive  power  required  for  the  great  mines  there, 
to  the  advantage  both  of  the  mines  and  of  the  State 
which  constructs  the  work.  In  length  of  its  trans¬ 
mission  line  this  scheme  far  surpasses  the  Niagara  one 
which  supplies  Buffalo  only  twenty-seven  miles  away. 
Probably  other  industries  besides  goldmining  will  grow 
<up  when  the  Cauvery  gets  to  work.  And  better  still 
this  may  be  only  the  first  of  such  schemes  by  which 
India  will  find  in  her  great  water-power  compensation 
for  the  deficiency  of  her  coal  supplies. 

If  Socialism  were  to  be  judged  by  some  of  its  ex¬ 
ponents  such  as  the  Congress  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  or  the  Congress  of  Socialists  in  Brussels 
it  would  be  a  hard  case  to  defend.  At  Brussels  they 
advocate  a  universal  strike  to  procure  universal  suf¬ 
frage  ;  as  if  what  had  just  failed  in  Marseilles  were  not 
a  sufficient  warning.  At  Leicester  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s 
party  adopt  a  tone  about  the  war  which  is  utterly  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  great  mass  of  working-men  whose 
sympathies  they  are  endeavouring  to  enlist.  If  the 
wisdom  of  an  independent  labour  party  in  Parliament 
when  formed,  which  it  is  not  yet,  were  not  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  its  treatment  of  this  question,  or  if  it  were  to 
take  upon  itself  to  discuss  such  matters  as  the  Russian 
disturbances  with  the  facile  and  arrogant  ignorance 
it  displayed  at  Leicester,  there  is  another  reason  for 
satisfaction  that  it  does  not  exist.  We  may  gauge  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie’s  wisdom  at  any  rate  in  this  way.  He 
regrets  the  present  position  of  his  party  because  it  has 
to  make  compromises  with  other  parties  in  Parliament  : 
and  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  having  passed 
this  stage  there  will  arise  a  party  after  his  own  heart. 
But  Socialism  as  an  organisation  has  always  gone  to 
pieces  because  its  various  parties  were  extremists  and 
would  not  compromise. 

Shop  assistants  have  long  ago  made  out  a  case  for 
legislation  in  regard  to  their  hours  of  labour.  If  public 
selfishness  were  less  than  it  is,  and  politicians  were  less 
afraid  of  it,  the  matter  would  have  been  settled  before 
this.  The  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants  in  its 
meetings  held  during  the  week  expressed  without  any 
doubt  the  opinion  that  only  compulsory  limitation  of 
the  hours  of  labour  can  satisfactorily  settle  the  question. 
That  is  in  fact  the  true  method,  and  neither  the  method 
of  declaring  the  hours  in  which  shops  may  be  open  as 
Lord  Avebury’s  Bill  proposes,  nor  the  voluntary  adop¬ 
tion  of  early  closing,  which  the  larger  tradesmen 
favour,  is  feasible.  Other  points  in  the  shop  assistants’ 
programme  such  as  the  living-in  system,  which  seems 
to  be  generally  disapproved  by  them,  or  the  drift  from 
the  provinces  into  London,  where  the  conditions  of 
employment  are  worse,  must  be  left  to  the  action  of 
their  union.  The  latter  item  raises  a  general  problem 
in  which  more  people  than  shop  assistants  are  interested 
and  it  seems  almost  hopeless. 

The  schoolmasters  of  the  National  Union  of  Teachers 
in  discussing  the  Cockerton  judgment  showed  little 
•appreciation  of  the  absolutely  overwhelming  legal  case 
there  is  against  them.  Mr.  Gautrey,  a  London  repre¬ 
sentative,  speaks  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  advance 
of  education  formed  very  largely  of  one  family.  This  is 
the  merest  nonsense,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  maintain 
that  the  two  judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  and 
the  three  judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  are  included  in  it. 
He  says  if  the  judgment  means  anything  it  means  that 


the  higher  elementary  minute  was  illegal  so  far  as  the 
expenditure  of  rates  was  concerned.  Undoubtedly  it 
does  mean  this,  and  it  is  no  reason  for  breaking 
the  law  that  the  Education  Department  has  been 
a  party  to  the  illegality.  It  is  intelligible  that  the 
teachers  of  the  National  Union  should  object  to  an 
alteration  of  the  present  practice,  but  they  are  contend¬ 
ing  for  an  educational  system  with  which  most  other 
people  are  dissatisfied.  They  wish  to  confound  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  the  various  grades  of  education  which 
public  opinion  is  bent  on  having  observed  ;  but  the 
prestige  of  elementary  teachers  cannot  be  allowed  to  be 
the  decisive  consideration  in  settling  this  matter. 

The  more  important  changes  in  elementary  education 
introduced  by  the  Code  of  1901  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  are  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  Public  Elementary  Schools  may 
be  recognised  by  the  Board  as  Higher  Elementary 
Schools  ;  and  the  provision  that  physical  training 
should  be  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  every  Public  Elementary  School.  In  regard  to  the 
latter  the  age  limit  is  fifteen  years  ;  there  is  a  special 
grant  provided  different  from  that  of  the  Elementary 
Schools  ;  and  the  teaching  staff  must  possess  such 
qualifications  as  may  be  specially  prescribed  by  the 
Board.  In  most  other  respects  the  articles  of  the 
general  Code  apply  to  these  schools.  As  to  physical- 
training  a  model  course  is  being  prepared  which  will  be 
supplementary  to  that  already  prescribed.  It  is  to 
occupy  not  less  than  one  hour  in  each  week  and  to  last 
for  not  more  than  half  an  hour  in  any  one  day.  Where 
possible  the  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  open  air 
by  the  regular  teaching  staff  or  by  an  instructor  from 
outside  if  necessary. 

When  appeals  were  made  some  time  ago  on  behalf 
of  the  funds  for  soldiers’  and  sailors’  families  we  re¬ 
marked  on  the  uncertainty  of  private  charity  and  its 
unfitness  for  steadily  supporting  a  national  object.  The 
philanthropy  of  people  in  the  mass  is  faddy  ;  one  thing 
after  another  appeals  to  their  capricious  fancy,  and  the 
enterprise  that  is  overwhelmed  to-day  with  kindness 
drops  into  oblivion  to-morrow.  That  has  been  the 
history  of  the  various  war  funds.  The  enthusiasm 
indeed  lasted  longer  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  there  have  been  no  more  abuses  of  indiscriminate 
private  benevolence  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in 
loosely  administered  charities.  The  last  despairing 
appeal  was  made  to  tide  over  the  winter ;  and  in  warm 
weather  charity  declines  because  then  philanthropists 
themselves  are  more  comfortable.  And  still  the  war  is  not 
over,  and  soldiers’  and  sailors’  families  may  starve  while 
their  former  benefactors  are  at  the  sea-side.  We  are 
supposed  to  have  learned  many  lessons  from  the  war, 
and  we  should  think  one  of  them  must  be  that  in  any 
scheme  of  army  reform  this  matter  must  be  provided 
for.  Our  army  is  not  a  celibate  army.  We  depend  on 
the  reserves,  and  a  voluntary  army  from  which  the 
reserves  are  created  cannot  be  kept  up  unless  the 
future  reservist  Is  assured  that  a  legal  provision  is 
made  for  his  wife  and  family. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  we  hear,  that  profes¬ 
sional  opinion,  and  informed  opinion  generally,  isstrongly 
against  the  limited  competition  decreed  by  the  Victoria 
Memorial  Committee.  Several  well-known  architects 
have  publicly  expressed  a  view  coinciding  with  that  of  our 
critic  that  the  commission  should  either  have  been  given 
to  one  first-rate  man,  such  as  Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  or 
laid  open  to  general  competition.  Mr.  Shaw  himself,  in 
the  Daily  Chronicle ,  urges  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
front  of  Buckingham  Palace  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
scheme,  and  we  agree  with  him.  Several  sculptors 
might  well  be  employed,  under  the  direction  of  an 
architect,  on  a  scheme  for  this  and  the  arrangement  of 
a  piazza,  and  the  design  of  Stevens,  referred  to  last 
week,  would  make  a  fine  pivot  for  the  latter. 

The  Indian  projects  for  the  Queen’s  commemora¬ 
tion  remain  in  a  contentious  stage.  The  Viceroy 
adheres  to  his  own  scheme  of  a  memorial  hall 
and  national  historical  museum  at  Calcutta.  The 
provinces  will  have  none  of  it,  and  as  they  have 
been  permitted  to  say  what  they  think  on  this 
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occasion,  the  provinces  seem  disposed  to  spend  their 
money  at  home.  Bombay  is  quite  firm  on  having 
its  own  memorial.  But  Bombay,  the  city  which  once 
defiled  Her  Majesty’s  statue  with  tar,  is  not  backing 
its  opinion,  and  the  Governor  has  found  it  necessary  to 
remind  its  citizens  with  dignified  sorrow  that  they  had  j 
better  begin  by  subscribing  money  before  they  commit  \ 
themselves  further.  The  Calcutta  project  is  naturally 
obtaining  munificent  support  from  the  loyal  chiefs  and 
notables.  And  the  humorists  who  write  to  the  press 
are  beginning  to  make  rhymes  about  “  Somebody’s 
Folly.” 

The  papers  have  been  greatly  excited,  during  the  last 
week,  by  the  story  of  the  recovery  of  the  picture  known 
as  Gainsborough’s  “  Duchess  of  Devonshire,”  which 
disappeared  from  Messrs.  Agnew’s  gallery  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  mysterious  tale,  half  told 
in  so  many  shapes,  of  course  appeals  to  the  spirit  of 
detective  romance  ;  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether 
the  picture  deserves  all  the  fuss  that  has  been  made 
over  it.  At  present  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  represents 
the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  even  whether  it  is  a 
Gainsborough.  It  appears  to  have  come  into  the 
Wynn  Ellis  collection  simply  as  a  Gainsborough  with¬ 
out  other  title  at  the  very  moderate  price  of  £70.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Messrs.  Agnew  will  re-open  a  long 
interrupted  exhibition  and  give  us  all  an  opportunity  of 
judging  the  picture  for  ourselves. 

That  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  pass  a  law 
rendering  actionable  libels  uttered  during  election  con¬ 
tests  is  not  very  creditable  to  modern  manners.  But 
that  the  recent  Act  is  likely  to  lead  to  ridiculous  results 
is  proved  by  what  happened  in  connexion  with  the 
Penrhyn  and  Falmouth  election.  “The  Cornish  Echo,” 
the  organ  of  Mr.  Horniman,  M.P. ,  denounced  Mr. 
Cohen,  the  unsuccessful  Conservative,  as  an  “  ’Ebrew 
Jew.”  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards,  K.C. ,  M.P. ,  who  came 
down  to  assist  Mr.  Cohen,  retorted  that  it  was  “  Mr. 
Horniman’s  money  bags  and  not  his  ability  that  ever 
got  him  into  Parliament.”  Whereupon  Mr.  Horniman’s 
solicitors  wrote  to  Mr.  Richards  calling  upon  him  to 
apologise  or  justify  his  words  in  a  court  of  law.  To 
which  the  solicitors  of  Mr.  Richards  replied  that  the 
Radical  organ  “contained  repeated  attacks  of  the  most 
shocking  description  against  the  Conservative  candi¬ 
date  on  account  of  his  being  a  member  of  the  Hebrew 
faith,”  and  declined  to  retract  anything.  Finally  Mr. 
Horniman’s  solicitors  wrote  to  say  that  their  client  was 
“content  at  this  distance  of  time  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones,  so  you  can  inform  Mr.  Richards  that  he  may 
consider  the  incident  as  closed.”  That  was  very  kind 
of  Mr.  Horniman,  and  very  prudent.  Every  right- 
thinking  man  can  see  that  to  attack  an  opponent  on 
account  of  his  religious  faith  is  thoroughly  inde¬ 
fensible,  while  to  say  that  a  man  owes  his  success  to 
his  money-bags  is  a  fair  electioneering  hit. 

The  Stock  Exchange  opened  on  Tuesday  alter  the 
holidays  to  find  that  Wall  Street  had  put  down  the 
prices  of  all  American  rails  from  two  to  four  dollars. 
But  London  has  been  caught  selling  too  often  in  the 
last  six  months,  and  as  the  market  here  is  short  of 
many  stocks  the  prices  of  most  securities  were  above 
parity.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  came  a  sharp 
recovery,  when  Erie  Commons  touched  40  and  Atchison 
Commons  passed  66,  though  after  hours  on  Thursday 
prices  began  to  fall,  and  on  Friday  morning  were  all 
one  to  two  dollars  down.  The  truth  is  that  last  Satur¬ 
day’s  bank  statement  was  a  bad  one,  and  that  prices 
did  not  fall  more  shows  how  strongly  the  American 
market  is  supported.  Until  such  shares  as  Readings 
Eries  and  Atchisons  reach  their  proper  value  the  upward 
movement,  with  fluctuations,  will  continue.  Business 
is  broadening  in  the  Jungle  market,  but  as  most  West 
African  shares  cannot  at  present  be  carried  over,  there 
was  naturally  a  certain  amount  of  selling  for  the  settle¬ 
ment.  Next  week  it  is  thought  buying  will  improve. 
The  false  news  about  Botha  and  De  Wet  was  quite 
good  enough  to  put  Kaffirs  up  for  the  moment. 
Argentine  rails  are  a  better  market,  with  the  maize 
crop  to  carry  and  the  floods  past.  Consols  have 
improved  slightly  and  closed  yesterday  at  95JJI. 


THE  MORAL  OF  MANCHURIA. 

THE  abandonment  of  the  Manchurian  agreement  is 
an  event  which  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied. 
It  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the 
relations  of  England  to  Russia  in  Asia  ;  but  if  that 
bearing  is  to  be  understood  the  facts  must  be  neither 
overstated  nor  misinterpreted.  In  the  first  place  the 
manner  in  which  the  refusal  of  China,  and  the  acqui¬ 
escence  of  Russia  in  that  refusal,  were  brought  about 
is  significant.  The  action  of  Japan  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Viceroys  are  both  to  be  noted.  Japan,  without  de¬ 
parting  from  a  correct  diplomatic  attitude,  made  it 
quite  plain  by  her  military  preparations  that  she  was 
ready  to  oppose  force  to  force.  The  Viceroys  and 
Governors  by  their  successful  protests  overcame  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Manchu  officials  and  Mandarins  who  form 
the  clientele  of  the  Empress-Dowager  and  of  Russia. 

Taken  together  these  two  circumstances  show  that 
the  sole  cause  of  China’s  leaning  towards  Russia  is  the 
fear  of  force.  The  Chinese  people,  as  distinct  from  the 
Manchu  governing  clique,  place  no  reliance  upon 
Russia’s  assumption  of  benevolent  motives.  On  former 
occasions  they  yielded  because  they  could  not  obtain 
any  trustworthy  promises  of  support ;  on  this  occasion 
they  refused  to  yield  because  they  had  good  reasons  to 
expect  effective  assistance  from  Japan  and  from  other 
Powers.  It  also  shows  that  the  reform  movement  in 
China  possesses  vitality  ;  and  the  action  of  the  Viceroys 
affords  us  a  welcome  encouragement  to  believe  that,  if 
only  the  reformers  are  backed  by  European  sympathy, 
China  may  be  regenerated  by  her  own  sons. 

But  the  aspect  of  the  abandonment  of  the  agreement 
with  which  we  are  more  especially  concerned  is  the 
bearing  of  the  occurrence  upon  the  relations  of  England 
and  Russia.  That  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  is  an 
important  event  from  this  point  of  view  is  obvious  ; 
and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  necessary  that  its  real 
significance  should  be  understood.  It  does  not  mean 
that  Russia’s  hold  on  Manchuria  has  been  materially- 
lessened.  On  the  contrary  she  is  left  in  possession  and 
holds  all  the  material  securities  for  continued  occupation 
that  she  held  before,  unencumbered  by  any  restrictionson 
her  future  course  of  action.  All  that  has  happened  is  that 
she  has  failed  for  the  moment  to  obtain  from  the  Powers 
the  formal  recognition  of  the  status  which  would  have 
made  her  position  regular  from  an  international  stand¬ 
point.  But  her  de  facto  protectorate  remains,  and 
remains  independent  of  international  fetters.  That 
Russian  statesmen  are  perfectly  alive  to  this  aspect  of 
the  situation  is  plain  from  the  communique  published  in 
the  “Official  Gazette” — an  astute  document  which 
contains  arguments  that  can  be  appreciated  at  their 
full  value  by  the  Power  which  remains  in  virtual  pos¬ 
session  of  Egypt.  On  the  other  hand  the  refusal  of 
China  to  submit  to  Russia  is  at  once  an  example 
and  a  justification  of  the  view  of  England’s  policy  in  the 
Far  East  which  the  Saturday  Review  has  advocated. 
This  refusal  does  not  affect  our  opinion  that  Russian 
interests  are,  and  must  be,  predominant  in  Manchuria  ; 
but  it  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  say  to  Russia 
“thus  far  and  no  further  ”  without  undue  diplomatic 
friction.  In  this  case  the  protest  of  the  Powers  was 
perfectly  justified.  The  signature  of  the  Manchurian 
agreement  would  have  been  a  direct  breach  of  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  upon  which  the  concert  of  the  Powers 
in  China  depends. 

But  in  recognising  Russia’s  de  facto  claims  to 
Manchuria  we  must  not  fail  to  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  our  claim  to  the  Yangtze  Valley  rests  on 
the  same  ground  of  predominant  interest.  Russia 
has  supplied  Manchuria  with  the  main  agencies  of 
civilisation  ;  she  therefore  claims  a  special  interest 
in  Northern  China.  Let  England  admit  this  fact  and 
advance  a  like  claim  to  Central  China.  In  showing 
Russia  that  we  intend  to  offer  no  unreasonable  or 
vexatious  opposition  to  her  plans,  we  should  at  the 
same  time  secure  guarantees  for  the  like  recognition  of 
our  commercial  predominance  in  the  Yangtze  region. 
What  are  the  facts  ?  Russia  has  created  the  Eastern 
Chinese  railway  which  connects  Port  Arthur  with  the 
Trans-Siberian  line.  The  Manchurian  railway  though 
nominally  a  private  venture  is  virtually  a  department  of 
the  Russian  Government,  which  has  made  provision  for 
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its  financial  needs.  The  establishment  of  direct  railway 
communication  between  Europe  and  the  Far  East  is  an 
event  of  the  same  significance  in  the  history  of  civilisa¬ 
tion  as  the  construction  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  credit 
of  this  achievement  belongs  to  Russia,  and  England 
should  be  the  last  Power  to  deny  her  the  material 
advantages  which  constitute  the  immediate  reward 
of  so  significant  an  enterprise.  But  we  too  have 
our  work  to  do  in  China.  To  reform  the  system 
of  inland  taxation  and  open  out  the  inland  water¬ 
ways  to  steam  navigation,  and  thereby  to  intro¬ 
duce  Western  civilisation  into  the  heart  of  China 
is  a  work  for  which  England  is  eminently  fitted, 
both  as  the  greatest  naval  Power  and  as  the  Power 
which  possesses  62  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  China.  If  the  meaning  of  these  facts  is  mutually 
recognised  the  policy  which  we  have  advocated — the 
cultivation  of  a  sound  understanding  with  Russia — can 
be  put  into  effect.  It  would  be  a  working  agreement 
that  Russia  was  to  pursue  what  we  recognise  as  a 
civilising  mission  in  Northern  China  without  fear  of 
British  interference  or  jealousy,  and  that  in  the  same 
way  Russia  would  recognise  England’s  right  to  pursue 
her  proper  mission  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  co-operation  of  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  Japan. 

It  is  just  here  that  we  touch  the  immediate  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  abandonment  of  the  Manchurian  agree¬ 
ment  for  English  statesmanship.  Once  more  we  can 
start  level  with  Russia.  But  in  order  to  secure  our 
share  of  benefit  from  this  working  agreement  in  respect 
of  China,  we  must  lose  no  time  in  strengthening  our 
hold  upon  the  Yangtze  Valley.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  land  and  sea  forces  of  England  in  these  regions  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  represent  the  commercial  interests 
which  she  has  to  protect.  The  number  of  the  British 
troops  at  Shanghai  should  be  increased,  and  the  British 
Consul-General  should  be  placed  in  direct  relations 
with  the  Viceroy  at  Nanking,  an  official  who  holds  the 
position  of  Imperial  Commissioner  of  Trade  for  all 
the  Southern  provinces  of  China.  It  has  also  been  sug¬ 
gested  with  reason  that  more  gunboats  should  be  placed 
upon  the  river.  Whether  this  additional  naval  protec¬ 
tion  is  required  or  not,  it  is  significant  that,  while 
German  and  Japanese  companies  are  building  steamers 
for  the  Upper  Yangtze,  no  British  steamers  are  being 
prepared.  We  do  not  suggest  that  any  action  should 
be  taken  that  could  be  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the 
Anglo-German  Agreement.  All  that  is  required  is  that 
England  should  assert  the  political  influence  in  the 
Yangtze  region  to  which  the  vast  preponderance  of  her 
commercial  interests  entitles  her.  In  short  the  time  has 
come  for  England  to  make  some  sign,  that  she  is  con¬ 
scious  that  her  interests  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  entitle 
her  to  assert  the  same  predominance  there  that  Russia 
asserts  in  Manchuria. 


AN  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

'T'HE  financial  position  disclosed  in  the  Indian  budget 
recently  announced  in  Calcutta  contains  indications 
of  progress  and  prosperity  which  may  fairly  be  called 
astonishing.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  India  has 
given  proof  of  extraordinary  recuperative  power  in  the 
face  of  adverse  conditions.  But  the  results  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  may  well  take  the  most  confirmed  optimist  by  sur¬ 
prise.  During  the  past  year  the  resources  of  the  country 
have  been  tried  by  calamities  of  no  ordinary  magni¬ 
tude.  A  famine  perhaps  unequalled  in  severity  and 
extent  has  thrown  a  vast  population  in  Western  and 
Central  India  on  the  resources  of  the  State  for  their 
food  and  employment.  Plague  has  spread  over  the 
country,  fastening  on  many  of  the  large  towns, 
causing  great  mortality  as  well  as  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  of  intercourse  and  business.  Three  of  the 
great  agricultural  industries,  tea  indigo  and  cotton, 
have  been  depressed  by  natural  or  artificial  causes 
of  a  temporary  character,  while  the  cotton  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  has  suffered  severely  from  foreign 
competition  and  the  high  price  of  raw  material.  So 
gloomy  was  the  outlook  a  year  ago  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  the  Finance  Minister  to  bring  the  antici¬ 
pated  income  and  expenditure  into  bare  equilibrium. 


The  outlay  indeed  on  famine  has  far  exceeded  any  anti¬ 
cipation.  It  has  cost  the  Treasury  a  sum  approaching 
six  millions  besides  a  further  charge  of  nearly  four 
millions  in  loans  to  its  own  subjects  and  to  Native 
States.  The  plague,  too,  has  been  a  continuous 
drain  on  the  exchequer.  Yet  these  enormous  and 
abnormal  requisitions  have  been  met  without  recourse 
to  fresh  taxation  and  the  year  ends  with  a  surplus 
of  over  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  To  this 
result  no  doubt  causes  have  contributed  which 
are  not  necessarily  indicative  of  internal  prosperity. 
The  transfer  of  troops,  for  instance,  to  Africa  and 
China  has  relieved  the  Indian  finances  by  over  a 
million.  The  able  representative  of  the  Calcutta  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  justly  assigns  high  importance  to  the 
currency  measures  which  have  given  its  present  stability 
to  the  rupee.  Not  only  has  this  reform  saved  the  State 
from  the  increasing  drain  of  exchange  but  it  has  directly 
encouraged  the  introduction  of  fresh  capital  into  India, 
stimulating  her  trade  and  industries  and  bringing  her 
into  favour  as  a  field  for  foreign  investment  and  enter¬ 
prise.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  profits  on  the 
coinage  of  silver  have  brought  nearly  three  millions 
into  the  exchequer.  The  income  from  this  source  will 
eventually  be  ear-marked  to  strengthen  the  gold  reserve 
and  assist  in  maintaining  exchange  at  the  statutory 
level. 

But  something  more  than  fortuitous  windfalls  and 
currency  adjustments  have  come  to  the  succour  of  the 
revenues.  The  evidences  of  national  prosperity  spread 
wide  and  deep.  The  extent  and  diversity  of  the  countries 
which  make  up  India  render  it  certain  that  distress  in 
one  region  will  be  balanced  by  superfluity  elsewhere. 
In  the  conditions  which  prevailed  before  British  rule 
this  factor  was  of  little  importance.  But  under  a  strong 
central  government  the  deficiency  of  one  province  can 
be  and  is  relieved  from  the  surplus  of  another.  In  the 
past  year  the  crop  failure  in  Western  India  has  been 
met  from  the  bountiful  harvests  of  Burma  and  Bengal. 
Notwithstanding  the  exceptional  mortality  from  plague 
and  famine  the  past  decade  shows  no  decrease  in  the 
population  of  British  India.  Outside  the  stricken 
tracts  there  is  a  substantial  advance.  The  exten¬ 
sion  of  railways  has  alone  rendered  these  results 
possible,  while  it  has  fostered  the  industry  and  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country.  The  policy  of  Government  in 
acquiring  for  the  State  the  great  railway  lines  is  bearing 
fruit  in  a  large  and  increasing  revenue  which  has  this 
year  brought  an  unexpected  million  into  its  coffers. 
The  large  sums  assigned  for  further  extension  and 
equipment  in  the  coming  year  would  find  their 
justification  here,  if  any  were  required.  Irriga¬ 
tion  has  not  been  neglected  and  liberal  provision 
has  been  made  to  extend  it  in  the  manner  best  suited  to 
each  locality.  Its  vigorous  development  is  both  an 
insurance  against  famine  and  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  for  State  funds.  In  other  directions  also 
the  revenue  shows  striking  proofs  of  elasticity  under 
most  unfavourable  conditions.  Customs  and  Salt 
yield  an  increase  which  demonstrates  a  larger  power 
of  consumption.  The  enhanced  yield  from  Excise 
discloses  a  greater  expenditure  on  doubtful  luxuries. 
The  Post  Office  and  Opium  revenues  have  exceeded 
anticipation.  Land  revenue  has  always  been  the  sheet 
anchor  of  Indian  finance.  In  spite  of  liberal  remissions 
in  the  famine  tracts  it  has  scarcely  fallen  short  of  the  fore¬ 
cast.  With  the  return  of  good  seasons  its  recovery  is 
a  foregone  conclusion.  There  is  no  surer  sign  of  the 
economic  development  of  the  country  than  the  diminish¬ 
ing  proportion  which  it  bears  to  the  general  revenues 
from  other  sources.  Nevertheless  land  revenue  must 
always  remain  the  surest  index  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
sperity  and  the  main  resource  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is 
not  in  the  financial  returns  alone  that  indications  of 
the  general  welfare  of  the  country  may  be  sought. 
Import  trade  has  increased  ;  the  imports  of  machinery 
and  mill-work  continue  to  expand  ;  the  output  of  the 
coal-mines  and  gold-fields  is  growing  apace  and  the 
average  income  of  the  agricultural  population  is  steadily 
improving.  The  Savings  Bank  returns  disclose  steady 
if  slow  improvement  in  the  resources  of  the  poorer 
classes  whom  it  serves.  The  average  Bank  rate  has 
become  more  uniform  and  less  stringent,,  a  condition 
encouraging  to  business  of  every  sort.  Cotton  factories, 
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engineering-  workshops,  jute  and  rice  mills  and  sugar 
factories  are  growing  in  number  year  by  year.  There 
is  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  the  coming  years  as 
full  of  promise  if  there  is  no  return  of  the  visitations 
from  which  the  country  is  just  emerging. 

The  shadow  of  famine  is  still  on  the  land.  But 
its  narrowed  area  and  less  intensity  relieve  the  Go- 
\'ernment  of  much  anxiety  and  set  free  resources  for 
carrying  out  needful  reforms.  Prominent  among  these 
is  the  improvement  of  the  Army.  While  repudiating 
the  gloomy  description  of  the  Indian  armament  which 
appeared  last  year  in  the  “  Times,”  the  Viceroy  is 
determined  that  the  lessons  of  the  last  frontier  war 
and  of  South  Africa  shall  not  be  forgotten  or  neglected 
in  times  of  peace.  The  safety  of  India  is  recognised 
to  lie  in  her  military  strength,  and  her  capacity  for  self¬ 
protection.  The  native  army  and  the  Volunteers  are 
to  be  rearmed  with  the  most  improved  rifles  :  the  com¬ 
plement  of  British  officers  is  to  be  substantially 
increased  ;  the  artillery,  ordnance  and  transport  are  to 
be  brought  up  to  date.  Measures  of  high  strategic 
and  economic  importance  are  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
make  India  self-supplying  in  the  matter  of  arms 
ammunition  and  equipment.  The  completion  of  these 
reforms,  already  commenced,  will  be  spread  over  three 
years  and  proceed  pari  passu  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  material  resources  and  civil  administration. 
The  large  contributions  which  India  has  made  to 
the  African  and  Chinese  campaigns  show  the  efficiency 
of  her  army  to  be  a  matter  of  imperial  necessity. 
Even  those  exponents  of  native  opinion  who  protest 
against  all  military  expenditure  seem  to  have  risen  to  a 
recognition  of  the  advantages  of  military  strength. 
The  uneasiness  excited  by  warlike  preparations  East 
and  West  has  no  doubt  assisted  an  appreciation  of  the 
case. 


THE  RAILWAY  OUTLOOK. 

E  had  almost  called  this  article  “Another 
Threatened  Industry  ;  ”  and  a  consideration  of 
the  subject  from  that  point  of  view  would  be  no  more 
than  justice  to  railway  shareholders.  We  are  hearing  | 
so  much  just  now — though  not  a  word  too  much — about  j 
the  various  threatened  industries  of  this  country  :  but  j 
outside  the  ranks  of  railway  proprietors  scarce  a 
thought  is  given  to  the  troubles  which  beset  and  menace 
the  prosperity  of  English  railway  companies.  That  is 
to  say,  scarce  a  thought  from  the  particular  standpoint 
of  English  railways  as  a  legitimate  form  of  commercial 
enterprise.  Plenty  of  consideration  of  a  less  beneficent 
kind  is  bestowed  upon  the  companies.  In  season  and 
out  of  season  they  are  reviled  for  their  extortion. 
Upon  their  shoulders  is  laid  the  burden  of  much  of  the 
foreign  competition  which  is  hampering  and  destroying 
the  profitableness  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
industries  ;  and  in  consequence  the  railways  are  looked 
upon  as  fair  game  for  plunder.  There  is  much  in  these 
charges.  Many  are  the  sins  of  omission  and  of  com¬ 
mission  which  may  justly  be  laid  at  the  companies’ 
door.  (For  that  matter  numerous  other  industries 
might  be  charged  with  shortsighted  selfishness  in  their 
relation  to  the  national  trade;  but  this  by  the  way.) 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  railway  charges  are  higher 
in  this  country  than  they  are  abroad,  and  that  the 
facilities  given  by  English  railways  are  fewer,  and  that 
the  general  trade  of  the  country  suffers  thereby  ;  but  it 
is  also  an  undoubted  fact — and  the  history  of  our 
railways  during  the  past  half-year  makes  the  fact  very 
evident — that  the  railway  companies  themselves  are 
not  treading  the  most  easy  of  paths,  and  that  they,  in 
common  with  other  industries,  are  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall  for  the  maintenance  of  their  prosperity. 
There  may  be  critics  who  will  smile  scepticism  at  the 
use  of  a  simile  denoting  vigorous  enterprise  for 
describing  the  attitude  of  our  railway  companies  ;  and 
for  such  we  may  amend  the  expression,  and  say  that 
the  railway  companies  are  being  driven  to  the  wall. 

Here  again,  too,  we  have  an  expression  to  which 
another  class  of  critics  may  take  exception  ;  for  there  is 
still  a  large  number  of  men  who  regard  English  railways 
as  typically  sound  investments — undertakings  with  an 
assured  future.  Nor  will  we  quarrel  altogether  with 
these  critics.  Our  point  will  be  rather  that  though  the 


English  carrying  trade  will  go  on,  and  will  go  on 
yielding  some  return  upon  the  enormous  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  it,  yet  that  return  must  tend  in  future  to 
diminish.  When  we  wrote  upon  this  subject  last 
summer,  after  the  publication  of  the  results  of  railway 
working  during  the  first  half  of  1900,  we  called 
attention  to  some  of  the  adverse  'influences  affecting 
railways.  The  dividends  and  the  reports  for  the  second 
half  of  the  year  bear  out  to  the  full  everything  we  then 
uttered.  But  it  may  be  said  that  this  criticism  is  all 
very  well  in  a  temporary  application  ;  undoubtedly  the 
railway  companies  have  been  passing  through  a  bad 
period,  but  they  will  get  through  their  bad  period,  and 
then  all  will  be  well  again.  This  optimism  is  only 
partially  justified.  Some  of  the  adverse  influences 
affecting  railways  are  undoubtedly  of  a  temporary 
nature.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  the  high  prices  of  iron  and  steel  and  other 
materials  are  temporary  factors,  and  already  we  see 
them,  not  passing  right  away,  but  still  diminish¬ 
ing  in  a  hopeful  manner.  But  there  are  other 
influences  at  work  whose  character  is  permanent. 
Let  us  from  the  results  of  the  past  half-year's 
working  try  to  get  the  two  sets  of  influences  into 
proper  focus.  In  nearly  every  case  the  dividends 
paid  by  the  railways  in  the  second  half  of  last  year  were 
lower  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1899,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  gross  receipts  were  very  much 
higher.  Upon  the  fifteen  principal  lines  the  average 
dividend  was  per  cent,  against  5^  per  cent,  a  year 
age,  and  per  cent,  two  years  ago.  Taking  the 
twenty-two  larger  railways  in  England  and  Wales, 
we  find  an  aggregate  increase  in  the  gross  receipts  of 
^1,119,391  ;  but  the  working  expenses  increased  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  net  receipts  were  less  by 
^907,443.  And  in  addition  a  certain  amount  of  new- 
capital,  with  consequent  charges,  had  been  added' 
during  the  year  to  the  amount  upon  which  interest  and 
dividends  had  to  be  paid.  In  spite  of  efforts  at 
economy,  and  in  spite  of  the  big  increase  in  the  gross 
traffic,  working  expenses  which,  in  the  second  half  of 
1899  were  in  the  ratio  of  about  58  per  cent,  to  the 
receipts,  were  in  the  second  half  of  1900  in  the  ratio  of 
61.  The  overwhelming  cause  of  increased  expense 
was  the  increased  price  of  fuel,  which  has  worked  out 
to  an  average  increase  of  nearly  42  per  cent.  But 
other  items  of  expenditure  have  also  increased. 
Materials  are  up  by  over  8  per  cent.,  wages  by  over 
2  per  cent,  and  other  expenses  by  over  5^  per  cent. 

The  above  are  the  salient  figures,  and  though  railway 
accounts  furnish  a  tempting  wealth  of  detail  the  above 
may  suffice.  Coal  is  certainly  upon  the  down  grade, 
but  the  more  favourable  contracts  which  the  companies 
have  been  able  to  make  are  at  present  a  comparatively 
small  thing  after  all.  In  1899  ia?.  6 d.  a  ton  was  an 
average  price,  comparing  with  15s.  last  summer.  The 
contracts  entered  into  early  this  year  have  been  made 
at  a  reduction  of  one  or  two  shillings  ;  but  this  is 
only  a  modification  of  the  exorbitant  prices.  Colliers 
are  playing  for  two,  or  even  three,  days  a  week  in 
order  to  keep  supply  well  within  demand,  and  the 
threatened  American  competition  in  coal  seems  at 
present  in  the  last  degree  unlikely  to  cause  any  pertur¬ 
bation  in  colliery  owners’  minds  or  in  the  prices  of  their 
coal.  But  even  supposing  that  coal  comes  down  to  the 
ios.  or  less  at  which  railway  companies  have  bought  it 
in  recent  years,  there  remain  the  other  factors.  We 
may  except  materials  ;  for  a  while  they  will  be  cheaper. 
But  wages  ?  It  is  doubtful  if  railway  companies  will  be- 
able  to  effect  reductions  here,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  will  be  able  to  resist  further  increases 
in  the  cost  of  their  labour,  either  by  direct  augmentation 
of  wages  or  indirectly  by  the  shortening  of  hours  upon 
which  the  men  are  bent,  and  in  which  they  receive 
the  aid  of  the  Government  and  of  public  opinion. 
Another  serious  matter  is  the  increase  of  capital. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  increase  of  capital  has 
so  augmented  the  prior  charges  upon  railway 
earnings  during  the  past  half-year,  comparing  it  with 
the  second  half  of  1S99,  that  ^205,000  extra  were 
needed  to  pay  the  pre-preference  charges  and  the  pre¬ 
ference  and  guaranteed  interest  upon  new  capital.  The 
figures  show  that  in  the  case  of  at  least  two  com¬ 
panies —  the  North-Eastern  and  the  Brighton  —  the- 
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growth  in  capital  accounted  by  itself  for  the  reduction 
in  the  dividend  ;  had  the  capital  not  been  increased 
these  companies  would  have  been  able  to  continue  their 
old  rate  of  dividend  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
working  expenses.  That  was  because  gross  earnings 
were  so  much  more  than  in  ’99.  But  the  gross  earn¬ 
ings  do  not  seem  to  be  increasing  now.  They  show  on 
the  contrary  unmistakable  signs  ot  decrease,  and  if,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  present  slackness 
in  trade  gets  slacker,  the  gross  earnings  of  rail¬ 
way  companies  will  decline,  and  then,  however 
the  prices  of  fuel  and  of  materials  may  be  reduced, 
the  companies  will  not  find  their  profit-earning  capacities 
increased  ;  for  not  only  are  the  new  capital  charges 
permanent,  but  they  will  be  added  to  even  yet.  It  the 
railway  companies  are  to  maintain  even  their  present 
modest  rate  of  profitableness  they  will  have  to  do  one 
or  both  of  two  things  :  they  must  earn  more  money  ; 
they  must  work  more  economically.  To  earn  more 
money  upon  a  stationary,  if  not  a  dwindling  traffic, 
implies  higher  rates  and  fares.  Very  small  attempts 
were  made  last  year  to  increase  the  charges  of  railway 
companies  ;  a  few  coal  rates  were  increased  by  certain 
companies,  and  excess  luggage  charges  were  more 
vigorously  enforced.  But  in  the  interest  of  railway 
revenue  more  needs  to  be  done.  Lord  Stalbridge, 
speaking  at  the  last  North-Western  meeting  said 
that  his  company  had  made  increases  with  satis¬ 
factory  results,  though  he  added  that  his  directors 
were  looking  forward  to  a  conjoint  movement 
amongst  the  companies  for  raising  rates  in  the  near 
future.  Yet  it  curiously  happens  that  the  North- 
Western  Company  was  said  to  have  been  the  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  increased  rates.  However  this  may 
be  it  seems  likely  that  attempts  will  be  made  to  raise 
rates,  and  this,  if  joint  action  be  taken,  can  be  done  to 
any  extent  within  the  limits  of  the  companies’  maximum 
powers,  provided  that  they  can,  if  called  upon,  justify 
before  the  Railway  Commissioners  the  increased 
charges  upon  the  ground  of  increased  expenses.  But 
will  the  hard-pressed  trade  of  the  country  be  able  to 
bear  any  more  ?  We  doubt  if  it  will  be  able  to  bear 
much.  With  regard  to  more  economical  working 
somecniHg  might  be  done  if  the  railway  companies 
would  bend  themselves  to  the  task  of  reform.  To 
name  but  one  direction  of  reform,  the  wasteful  system 
of  shallow  trucks  might  be  superseded  by  that  of  larger 
and  deeper  trucks,  with  consequent  saving  in  train 
mileage.  We  trust  the  companies  will  devote  their 
energies  to  the  problem  of  more  economical  working ; 
for  they  may  be  assured  that  more  traders’  agitations, 
more  workmen’s  demands,  more  expensive  Government 
requirements  lie  before  them  in  the  future. 

There  is  another  point  in  railway  policy  of  major 
importance.  The  companies  must  give  up  their  con¬ 
servatism  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  old  dividend 
rates.  To  persistence  in  this  course  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  present  trouble.  Contrast  with  the  English 
railways  the  other  two  railway  systems  of  the  world — 
that  which  obtains  in  North  America  and  the  State 
railway  system  of  Europe.  In  the  former  case  the 
period  of  unprofitable  growth  was  signalised  by  the 
abandonment  of  dividends  and  the  devotion  of  profits 
to  the  improvement  of  the  undertaking  ;  with  what 
results  the  splendid  condition,  financial  and  physical,  of 
American  railways  bears  witness  to-day.  In  the  case 
of  State-owned  railways  there  is  equal  freedom  for 
using  profits,  where  desirable,  for  improving  the  line. 
The  capital  originally  raised  for  building  and  equipping 
State  railways  continues  to  pay  its  modest  rate  of 
interest ;  there  are  no  ordinary  shares,  running  up  to 
extravagant  market  prices,  upon  which  directors  feel 
bound  to  pay  dividends  equivalent  to  their  fancy  price 
in  the  stock  market.  But  this  is  just  what  does  happen 
in  England  with  dire  results.  Directors  treat  as  an 
axiom  of  their  business  the  unjustified  assumption  that 
the  stock  of  their  company  must  always  be  made  to 
yield  a  return  of  3J  per  cent,  (or  whatever  may  be  the 
figure)  upon  the  existing  market  price.  The  result  is 
that  every  dodge  is  tried  to  obviate  reduced  distribu¬ 
tions  in  bad  times  :  capital  charges  are  increased,  the 
service  is  starved,  rates  are  kept  up  to  the  exaspera¬ 
tion  of  traders.  A  frank  and  free  cutting  down  of 
dividends,  heedless  of  the  effect  upon  stock-market 


quotations,  is  the  only  sane  policy,  and  it  would  be  a 
policy  fruitful  in  permanent  good  results. 


THE  STATUS  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

F  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  served  no  other  purpose,  and  we  should 
be  sorry  to  say  it  does  serve  no  other  purpose,  than  to 
recall  the  public  mind  to  the  fact  of  the  teacher’s  place 
in  the  body  politic,  its  recurrence  would  be  justified. 
Indeed  we  should  be  inclined  to  bless  it  altogether, 
were  it  not  for  the  undiluted  folly  that  sometimes 
marks  the  presidential  address,  an  evil  genius  that 
certainly  did  not  fail  the  President  of  this  year  in  his 
hour  of  opportunity.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  most 
congresses,  and  of  the  Trades  Congress  and  that  of 
the  Teachers  in  particular,  to  be  taken  at  the  level  of 
a  big  speech.  The  president  of  the  year,  flattered 
with  his  conception  of  himself  as  the  man  of  the 
hour,  imagines  that  the  whole  world  is  on  the 
tiptoe  of  expectation  to  hear  his  “  great  effort.”  The 
result  is  that  in  his  attempt  to  inflate  himself  to  pro¬ 
portions  nature  has  withheld  from  him,  he  becomes 
merely  ridiculous,  and  unfortunately  too  often  the  solid 
work  the  Congress  achieves  is  forgotten  in  the  laughter 
excited  by  its  hapless  figurehead.  Take  for  instance 
this  year’s  meeting  ;  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  various 
generalisations  and  the  crude  efforts  at  large  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  presidential  address  will  in  public  attention 
quite  obscure  the  sensible  and  serious  proposals 
sketched  by  Mr.  Macnamara.  Most  unfortunately  ;  for 
.  the  proposition  that  education  should  be  more  of  a 
national  and  less  of  a  local  care,  as  it  is  a  national  and 
not  a  local  interest,  is  one  that  must  commend  itself  to 
anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  think  seriously  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  is  also  one  that  goes  far  to  harmonise  many 
of  our  unhappy  conflicts  on  a  matter  whose  gravity 
and  human  attractiveness  should  exclude  the  point  of 
view’  of  party  and  of  class. 

Mr.  Macnamara,  describing  the  financial  deficiencies 
under  which  non-Board  schools  labour,  assigned  to  the 
I  voluntary  school  teachers  the  whole  burden  of  the 
pecuniary  strain  under  which  the  management  of  these 
schools  has  long  been  groaning.  Mr.  Macnamara’s 
point,  of  course,  is  that  the  deficiency  in  money,  which 
has  to  be  made  up  somehow,  is  met  entirely  by 
parsimony  in  the  payment  of  the  teachers.  We  should 
i  say  that  he  had  somewhat  overstated  the  case,  for  we 
know  of  Church  schools  where  economising  is  practised 
!  in  any  direction  rather  than  in  keeping  down  teachers’ 
j  salaries  ;  but  on  the  whole  we  fear  it  is  a  true  diagnosis 
of  the  position.  In  common  with  virtually  the  whole 
body  of  citizens,  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools 
do  not  adequately  realise  the  importance  of  the 
teacher  as  a  factor  in  the  school  they  are  sup- 
!  posed  to  manage.  In  this  they  do  not  in  any 
way  differ  from  their  brethren  of  the  School  Boards. 
That  teachers’  salaries  under  large  school  boards 
are  high  is  due  solely  to  the  calculation  that  it  will  pay 
well  with  the  particular  public  to  wffiich  the  particu¬ 
lar  party  wishes  to  appeal  to  be  able  to  claim  a  generous 
treatment  of  teachers.  Appreciation  of  the  educational 
importance  of  the  teacher  simply  does  not  enter  into 
the  calculation.  It  could  not,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  very  few  members  of  school  boards  have  any  idea 
what  education  means,  while  many  more  are  not 
educated  themselves.  Look  at  the  London  Board  ; 
until  shamed  out  of  it  by  the  persistent  pressure  of  a 
very  small  group,  it  tried  its  hardest  to  avoid  givingany 
increase  of  salary  to  women  teachers,  whose  influence 
in  elementary  education  is  far  more  significant  than  that 
of  the  men,  while  it  wanted  to  augment  the  already  much 
higher  salaries  of  the  masters,  presumably  because  they 
were  better  able  to  make  their  demands  heard.  No  one 
who  had  looked  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view 
of  educational  gain  would  possibly  have  wished  to  take 
the  course  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  Board,  headed  by 
Mr.  Stanley,  inclined.  Small  school  boards,  again,  pay 
their  teachers  the  worst  of  any  school  authorities  ; 
because  there  is  no  kudos  to  be  gained  by  doing  other¬ 
wise. 

The  reason  is  simply,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  public 
is  not  yet  educated  up  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
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teacher’s  place  in  the  national  life.  We  have,  it  is  true, 
outgrown  the  conception  of  teaching  as  the  last  resource 
of  the  stranded  minister,  or  a  convenient  stopgap  for 
a  young  man,  who  wants  a  year  or  two  to  look  round 
him  in  search  of  better  things.  But  we  are  yet  a  long 
way  from  realising  that  teaching  is  a  profession  that 
has  its  place,  though  it  does  not  yet  take  it,  beside 
Holy  Orders,  the  army  and  the  navy,  law  and 
medicine.  We  are,  of  course,  speaking  of  teaching 
in  all  its  grades,  including  the  Public  Schools.  It  is 
obvious  that  teaching  is  not  all  on  the  same  plane 
though  in  the  same  category.  But,  other  things  being 
equal,  we  see  no  reason  why  teaching  should  not  carry 
with  it  as  much  distinction  as  membership  of  the 
“learned”  professions.  To  be  the  headmaster  of  a 
public  school  does,  but  only  a  very  few  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  can  be  that. 

In  the  case  of  the  elementary  teachers,  for  we  cannot 
in  this  article  discuss  the  question  of  secondary  teachers 
and  those  engaged  in  higher  education,  as  a  class  they 
would  certainly  gain  by  being  constituted  civil  servants 
and  paid  by  the  State,  on  the  plan  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps 
has  so  often  advocated.  To  be  under  Government  is 
an  attraction  to  very  many  in  the  choice  of  a  career, 
and,  strange  and  hollow  as  the  sentiment  may  sound 
to  some  of  us,  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  be  a  civil 
servant  carries  with  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  a 
certain  and  a  considerable  distinction.  Such  distinc¬ 
tion  may  be  unreal,  but  unrealities  if  they  command 
more  attention  than  facts  become,  as  elements  in  the 
government  and  conduct  of  the  world,  great  realities. 
And  the  status  of  teachers  is  one  of  these  unreal 
realities.  It  will  take  a  very  long  while  before  the 
average  man  or  woman  will  know  enough  of  the 
teacher’s  power  nationally  to  recognise  his  importance. 
Therefore  if  we  can  invest  the  teacher  with  a  position 
which  the  average  person  thinks  to  be  something,  the 
fact  that  it  may  not  alter  the  teacher  himself  will  not 
matter,  for,  though  by  a  fraud,  perhaps,  we  shall  have 
got  the  average  man  to  take  the  teacher  more  at  his  real 
value.  Such  a  fraud  strikes  us  as  eminently  pious. 
Should  any  elementary  teacher  read  this  article,  we 
trust  he  or  she  will  recognise  that  we  are  talking  of  the 
genus  “  teacher,”  and  not  of  him  or  her ;  for  the 
typical  teacher  is  certainly  conceited  enough  already. 


QUOTABILITY. 

DEAL  standards  of  literary  excellence  are  not  easy 
things  to  devise,  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
fair  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  most  empirical  and 
vulgar  methods.  Take  for  instance,  the  test  of  sales. 
Entirely  misleading  as  applied  to  a  limited  period,  it 
gives  a  very  fair  gauge  if  extended  over  a  sufficient 
lapse  of  time.  The  plays  of  Shakespeare,  the  novels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  have  probably  been  sold  in  far  larger 
numbers  than  any  other  volumes  of  poetry  or  prose 
fiction.  And  Shakespeare’s  predominance  is,  as  it 
should  be,  by  far  more  marked  than  Scott’s.  In  the 
same  way,  one  would  incline  to  assert  that  the  most 
quoted  poet  is  also  the  best.  Apply  this  test  to  con¬ 
temporary  work,  it  is  as  misleading  as  the  other  which 
would  probably  put  Miss  Corelli  or  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
at  the  head  of  our  novelists.  Mr.  Kipling  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  more  quoted  than  any  living  poet,  but  we 
should  be  sorry  to  infer  that  no  one  living  could  write 
better  verses  than  the  “White  Man’s  Burden,”  “Pay, 
Pay,  Pay,”  or  even  than  the  “  Recessional.”  But, 
applying  the  test  over  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature,  one  brings  out  Shakespeare  again  in  a  class 
by  himself,  and  though  the  appraisement  of  other  poets 
might  not  command  universal  assent,  it  would  be 
rough  justice.  A  writer  like  Spenser  would  be  put  too 
low,  while  Pope  would  rank  too  high  ;  still,  their  value 
to  the  literature  and  to  the  nation  would  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  inadequately  expressed. 

The  test  applies  of  course  only  to  poetry.  Quotation 
is  a  matter  of  memory  and  when  literature  relied  on 
memory  literature  mainly  consisted  of  verse.  It 
seems  pretty  clear  that  fixed  rhythm  was  at  least  as 
much  a  practical  expedient  as  an  artistic  device.  And 
the  poets  most  quotable  and  most  quoted  are  those 
whose  words  have  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the 


common  business  of  life.  The  old  theory  of  the  poet’s 
function  was  very  different  from  the  modern  one.  Now, 
he  is  taken  to  be  a  creature  singing  to  himself, 
following  out  his  own  dreams,  remote,  in  a  sense  that 
Horace  or  Horace’s  Greek  models  never  contemplated, 
from  common  life.  He  does  in  reality  hate  the  pro- 
fanum  vulgiis ,  he  shuts  it  off  by  a  barrier  of  unintelligi¬ 
bility  which  the  crowd  shows  no  desire  to  break  down. 
But  the  poet  was  formerly  held  to  be  one  different 
indeed  from  his  fellows,  endowed  with  a  special  insight, 
but  speaking  to  men  of  men’s  affairs  in  words  that 
they  could  catch  up  and  apply  to  many  passages  in  life 
— that  is  in  words  that  naturally  lent  themselves  to 
quotation.  Too  great  insistence  upon  either  aspect  of 
the  case  naturally  leads  to  error.  Of  all  literatures 
Latin  has  been  incomparably  the  most  cited,  partly 
because  Latin  is  still  familiar  to  every  educated  man, 
but  largely  also  because  of  the  practical  bent  of  Latin 
genius.  Horace  is  more  quoted  not  only  than  Virgil 
but  than  any  poet  in  the  world,  yet  no  one  assigns  to 
him  a  rank  corresponding  to  this  fact.  The  weakness 
of  Horace  lies  just  in  the  universal  applicability  of  his 
sentiments  :  his  counsels  are  so  far-reaching  in  their 
wisdom  that  they  approach  to  platitudes.  As  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson  puts  it 

“  No  man  can  say  that  life  is  short 
With  mien  so  little  fretful, 

And  none  to  virtue’s  ways  exhort 
In  phrases  less  regretful.” 

But,  as  Mr.  Dobson  goes  on  to  hint,  we  grow  a  little 
weary  of  his  wisdom  ;  his  sentiments  only  commend 
themselves  when  we  would  play  Polonius.  Virgil 
‘answers  to  more  real  emotions — in  such  a  line  as 
“  Non  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco  ” 
we  have  the  very  type  of  quotable  poetry  :  the  sentiment 
finds  a  ready  response  in  every  man’s  sense  of  justice  and 
in  the  most  limited  human  experience.  Had  Virgil  ever 
put  into  an  hexameter  the  counterbalancing  thought, 
expressed  in  the  sentence  of  Tacitus,  “  eo  immitior 
quia  toleraverat,”  the  line  might  have  been  not  less  good 
but  would  never  have  been  so  widely  current :  for  it 
would  express  a  truth  not  less  true,  but  less  obvious 
and  moreover  less  agreeable,  and  mankind  remembers 
willingly  only  what  pleases  and  what  appeals  to  every 
consciousness.  “  Proprie  communia  dicere  ” — to  ap¬ 
propriate  by  a  felicity  of  utterance  some  common  senti- 
:  ment — is  the  way  to  popularity,  as  Horace  knew  ;  and 
it  is  also  a  leading  mark  of  the  greatest  poets. 
Hischylus  has  more  personal  colour,  Euripides  more 
subtlety,  but  Sophocles  is  the  great  master.  And  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  in  our  own  literature,  “  Hamlet  ” 
the  most  subtle  and  elusive  of  all  dramas  is  nevertheless 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  aphorisms  and  familiar  reflec¬ 
tions. 

Quotation  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  quotation  of 
approved  moral  judgments,  though  here  and  there  a 
ringing  utterance  of  revolt  capable  of  widely  various 
application  has  passed  into  the  common  stock — such 
as  “  Flectere  si  nequeo  superos  Acheronta  movebo,” 
or  Milton’s  “  Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in 
heaven.”  And  that  is  where  the  test  tends  to  break 
down.  All  men  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  their  best 
known  phrases.  From  Keats  a  thousand  people  have 
echoed  the  phrase  about  a  “  joy  for  ever  ”  as  against 
one  that  ever  cited  appositely  those  lines,  infinitely 
more  characteristic,  that  tell  of 

“  Magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.” 

It  was  Shakespeare’s  way  magnificently  to  encroach 
upon  the  common  domain  and  say  “This  is  mine, 
though  millions  have  used  it  :  ”  Keats  wandered  in 
lonely  places  ;  he  does  not  come  to  us,  we  have  to  go 
to  him.  It  is  only  from  the  lettered  that  he  or  those 
for  whom  he  stands  receive  the  tribute  that  quotation 
conveys.  A  phrase  remembered  for  its  mere  beauty, 
a  thought  kept  in  mind  for  its  strangeness  not  for  its 
familiarity,  is  produced  at  the  apposite  occasion  only 
by  men  who  have  a  real  sense  of  literature.  To  be 
thus  quoted  is  not  a  proof  of  the  widest  success  : 
but  if,  as  one  would  gladly  think,  poets  have  left 
something  of  their  souls  on  earth  to  be  touched  by 
the  fortune  of  their  poems,  it  would  be  perhaps 
a  more  valued  honour.  There  might  have  been 
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joy  in  Elysium  when  a  departed  ghost  heard  his 
words  re-issued  by  Charles  Lamb  with  whom,  as  some 
one  said,  quotation  was  twice  blessed — adding  a  charm 
to  his  own  work  and  reflecting  a  new  lustre  on  the 
thing  he  took.  It  is  a  strange  company  that  are  under 
this  indebtedness  to  Elia  ;  they  range  from  Shakespeare 
to  Armstrong  who  wrote  on  the  Art  of  Preserving 
Health.  Yet,  almost  without  exception,  they  had,  if 
they  cared  to  urge  it,  a  grievance  against  him,  for  Lamb 
never  quoted  accurately.  It  is  a  perilous  thing  to  say 
— but  to  misquote  as  Lamb  did  is  the  mark  of  good 
memory  and  a  well-stored  mind  :  the  man  who  does  so 
carries  his  reading  in  his  head  and  the  sentences  there 
undergo  a  chemic  change.  But  if  Elia  had  come  up  to 
Mr.  Churton  Collins  for  review,  his  case  would  have 
been  pitiable. 

Lamb  is  himself  one  of  the  prose  writers  who  is 
most  quotable.  The  coloured  phrases  which  he  loved 
to  borrow  from  Fuller  and  the  writers  of  the  older  and 
more  fanciful  prose  (such  as  that  about  “  images  of 
God  cut  in  ebony”)  have  their  counterpart  in  his  own 
language.  Yet  even  from  him  what  one  cites  most 
readily  are  words  put  into  a  speaker’s  mouth  like 
Mrs.  Battle’s  “  a  clear  fire  and  clean  hearth  and  the 
rigour  of  the  game.”  And  this  holds  of  course  far 
more  strongly  of  the  novelists.  One  remembers,  not 
their  own  sentiments,  but  the  utterance  of  some 
character :  like  Becky  Sharp’s  cri  du  cceur,  “  It 
must  be  very  easy  to  be  virtuous  on  four  thousand 
a  year.”  Of  the  great  men  Scott  is  the  least  quotable, 
Dickens  the  most,  while  George  Eliot  is  perhaps 
more  quotable  than  either.  Writers  of  maxims  and 
moral  sentences  are  of  course  in  a  class  apart :  they 
have  achieved  only  failure  unless  they  furnish  tags  that 
can  readily  be  used  in  discourse.  And  among  these  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  greatest  men,  Swift  for  instance 
and  Pascal,  have  the  least  currency  because  they  cannot 
divest  themselves  of  their  individuality  :  they  cannot 
think  sufficiently  like  everyone  else.  La  Rochefoucauld 
is  in  this  group  what  Horace  is  among  the  poets,  the 
most  commonplace  and  the  most  successful  of  them  all. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  flashes,  such  as  the  superb 
description  of  hypocrisy  as  the  homage  that  vice  pays 
to  virtue,  he  simply  crystallises  to  a  diamond  point  the 
vague  opinion  of  every  man  of  the  world,  who  finds  his 
philosophy  and  recognises  it.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  recall 
the  exact  turn  of  the  thought  as  it  leaves  the  subtler 
minds.  But  it  is  a  fair  way  of  estimating  greatness  to 
say  that  he  is  greatest  who  has  had  most  influence  on 
humanity,  and  the  authors  who  have  had  most  influence 
are  on  the  whole  those  whose  words  have  been  most 
frequent  on  the  lips  of  men. 


BUTTERFLIES  AT  THE  EMPIRE. 

A  FEW  days  since  came  a  letter  to  me  from  the 
Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  asking  me  to  go  to 
the  Empire  and  write  him  a  little  notice  of  the  new  ballet 
there,  “  Les  Papillons,”  of  which  all  the  town  is  now 
talking.  How  could  I  say  nay  ?  And  then,  too,  the 
thought  of  such  a  commission  brought  full  in  upon  me 
the  memories  of  how  many  delightful  experiences  of  one’s 
younger  days,  alas  !  long  since  gone  by.  A  decade  and 
a  half  since— I  say  it  with  no  arrogance  or  conceit — 
few  had  more  opportunities  than  I  of  frequenting  our 
variety  entertainments — (we  called  them  music  halls 
then) — few  more  enthusiastically  availed  themselves  of 
such  opportunities.  How  the  world  and  one’s  own 
fancies  change  !  Fifteen  years  ago,  well  you  went  to 
the  Alhambra,  or  the  Empire,  or  the  Pavilion,  or  the 
Oxford  ;  but  in  genteel  society,  at  dinner  parties  and 
where  the  ladies  came,  you  did  not  mention  the  fact. 
At  least,  if  you  were  pressed,  you  owned  up  to  it  with 
a  blush,  you  made  confession  of  your  vulgarity,  almost 
your  sin,  under  your  breath.  But  we  have  changed  all 
that.  Dainty  maidens  and  sober  matrons,  to-day  we 
ask  them  both  to  come  along  with  us  to  these  once  de¬ 
spised,  suspected  entertainments  :  and  how  pleased  they 
are!  Nay,  “  it  is  the  thing  to  do.”  If  we  were  in  a  philo¬ 
sophic  vein,  we  should  be  for  analysing  the  causes  of  this 
change.  But  let  us  venture  on  no  such  subtle  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  bare  fact  is  enough.  Twenty,  fifteen  years 


ago,  the  most  extravagant  seat  you  could  purchase,  at 
the  Alhambra,  say,  stood  you  in  three  shillings.  What 
sort  of  a  luxurious  seat  are  you  to  get  nowadays  at  one 
of  these  fashionable  resorts  for  that  modest  figure  ?  I 
am  not  complaining.  We  twentieth-century  folk  are  of 
course,  by  the  natural,  inevitable  law  of  evolution, 
much  more  advanced  and  unprejudiced  than  we  were 
twenty  or  fifteen  years  since  :  and  in  these  rapid  times  of 
progression  twenty  or  fifteen  years  count  for  so  much 
more  than  they  once  did. 

There  is  undoubtedly  something  in  denying  oneself 
indulgences  for  a  while,  aesthetic  and  artistic  indul¬ 
gences  as  well  as  grosser  ones.  You  come  to  the 
pleasure  with  a  cooler  and  fairer  head,  you  are  less 
prejudiced  and  jaded.  Yet  as  I  entered  the  Empire  the 
other  night,  and  made  for  and  happily  obtained  (the 
reward  of  an  early  dinner  somewhat  inconveniently 
arranged  !)  my  old,  accustomed,  judiciously  selected 
seat,  the  genius  of  that  fine  house  once  again  took 
possession  of  me  almost  immediately  and  quite  irre¬ 
sistibly.  It  fell  upon  me,  and  turned  me  on  the  instant 
into  a  receptive  mood.  It  would  have  been  a  sorry 
performance  indeed  that  would  not  have  pleased. 
Looking  back  upon  it  now  after  several  quiet  days  of 
reflection,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was 
from  first  to  last  very  far  from  being  a  sorry  perform¬ 
ance.  There  were  twelve  “turns”  in  all.  The  Ballet 
was  the  tenth,  and  after  the  Ballet,  to  keep  my  impres¬ 
sion  of  it  fresh  and  clear,  I  left.  But  of  those  nine 
turns  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  but  that  they 
were  in  their  kind  admirable.  They  showed  amazing 
skill,  charm,  fancy,  grotesqueness.  They  were  as  good 
on  the  whole  as  anything  of  the  sort  ever  set  before  the 
public,  and,  to  speak  frankly,  they  captivated  me.  If  I 
may  venture  on  saying  so,  I  would  advise  my  fellow- 
citizens,  male  and  female,  to  make  no  delay,  but  to  go 
at  once  and  see  so  excellent  an  entertainment. 

It  is  not  however  about  the  performance  as  a  whole 
that  I  was  sent  there  to  talk,  but  specifically  about,  the 
Ballet,  about  “  Les  Papillons.”  He  would  be  a  cur¬ 
mudgeon  indeed  who  would  not  allow  that  it  was  full 
of  delightfulness.  True,  in  a  moment  I  am  going  to 
venture  on  some  criticism  of  it.  I  feel  sure  that 
Mr.  George  Edwardes,  and  Madame  Katti  Lanner,  and 
Mr.  Hitchins,  and  all  the  other  clever,  devoted  people 
who  have  conspired  to  produce  for  us  this  charming 
spectacle  will  not  object  to  one’s  doing  so,  though  they 
may  remain  unmoved  by  one’s  animadversions.  The 
whole  thing  is  instinct  with  care,  and  observation,  and 
fancy,  and  ingeniousness,  and  talent,  and  beauty.  As 
ballets  go  “  Les  Papillons  ”  is  a  very  good  ballet  beyond 
question.  That  is  precisely  why  it  is  worth  criticising. 
Nor  is  it  in  the  least  ungracious  to  criticise  it.  The 
ends  which  its  inventors  have  probably  had  in  view 
have,  one  may  suppose,  been  attained  to  admiration. 
But  of  these  ends  themselves,  at  any  rate  of  some  of 
them,  is  it  quite  certain  that  artistically  they  are  the 
soundest  conceivable  ?  Has  the  finest  effect  after  all 
been  arrived  at,  which  so  much  cost,  so  much  talent, 
and  so  felicitous  a  motive  might  have  rendered 
possible  ?  I  hardly  think  it. 

One  rare  virtue  of  a  work  of  art,  its  crowning  virtue, 
is  simplicity — breadth  and  largeness  of  treatment,  that 
is  to  say.  Now  here  is  precisely  the  virtue  which  “  Les 
Papillons  ”  lacks.  Speaking  of  its  various  scenes  in 
general,  one  is  not  impressed  in  them  by  any  splendid 
or  even  interesting  effect  of  imaginative  colour,  but 
only  by  a  shifting,  distracting,  and  really  ineffective 
jumble  of  colours.  On  the  whole  and  throughout  there 
is  far  too  great  a  crowd  of  performers  all  on  the  stage 
at  once,  restlessly  interweaving  themselves,  damaging 
one  another’s  effectiveness,  overdazzling  and  perplexing 
the  spectator  to  distraction.  He  would  give  worlds  for 
more  breadth,  for  more  contrasting  passages  of  quiet 
and  sobriety,  for  a  larger,  serener  sense  of  beauty. 
Many  of  the  insects  here  imitated  have  evidently  been 
studied  with  care  and  are  represented  with  much 
ingenuity.  To  my  fancy  the  most  effective  of  them  all, 
perhaps,  were  the  Red  Admirals  and  the  Swallow-tails; 
and  they  were  the  most  effective  just  because  they 
were  treated  the  most  broadly,  the  most  simply.  To 
tell  the  plain  truth  these  lepidopterous  costumes  are 
altogether  over-elaborated  and  frittered  away  in  in¬ 
significant,  worrying  details.  In  some  cases  the  artist 
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has  been  too  scientifically  minute  ;  in  others  he  has 
loaded  his  performers  with  too  many  accessories,  signi¬ 
ficant  enough  no  doubt  if  one  had  them  quietly  under 
minute  observation — but  at  a  distance  and  in  perpetual 
movement  merely  confusing  and  destructive  of  any 
fine,  impressive  effect.  If  we  want  to  turn  a  dancer 
into  the  presentment  of  a  butterfly,  let  us  first  of  all 
select  a  butterfly  that  lends  itself  to  our  purpose  :  next, 
let  us  consider  what  is  the  general  impression  of  its 
form  and  markings  and  colour — the  impression  of  it  as 
a  whole,  eliminating  a  multitude  of  minutiae  that  can 
never  tell  :  lastly,  let  us  transform  the  entire  figure  of 
the  dancer  into  a  single,  simple  presentment  of  the 
creature  she  is  standing  for,  not  load  her  with  a  score 
of  impertinencies— chains,  and  belts,  and  ribbons,  and 
nobody  knows  what — -which  not  only  go  for  nothing, 
but  break  up  the  complete  image  into  pieces — a  mere 
futile  squandering  of  means  and  pains. 

Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  at  the  Alhambra  were 
given  two  ballets  which  will  always  remain  in  one’s 
memory  as  entirely  exquisite  things  of  their  kind,  the 
ballet  of  the  Swans,  and  the  ballet  of  the  Seasons.  In 
the  latter  the  dancers  were  all  dressed  as  birds  :  in  both 
of  them  the  costumes  were  singularly  restrained  in  their 
form  and  colour  ;  and  though  the  stage  never  gave  one 
a  sense  of  emptiness,  it  was  also  never  so  crowded 
that  one  could  not  readily  follow  the  steps  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  performers  to  perfection.  Those  ballets 
ran  for  long,  and  everybody  was  enchanted.  Simplicity 
and  space,  genuine  effects  of  carefully  studied  imagina¬ 
tive  colour,  and  room  for  the  dancers  to  exhibit  their 
delightful  art  easily,  room  in  a  word  to  dance,  not 
merely  to  run  about  and  form  figures — that  is  what 
made  those  two  ballets  so  delightful,  and  keeps  the 
memory  of  them  fresh.  What  has  come  to  us  that  we 
are  no  longer  given  such  performances  ?  That  we  are 
all  gone  crazy  after  crowds,  and  jumble,  and  properties, 
and  frippery  ? 

In  this  particular  we  have  got  ourselves  into  a  sorry 
state  at  our  theatres  and  music-halls.  We  need  some¬ 
one  to  come  and  lead  us  back  into  sanity.  The  late  Sir 
Augustus  Harris  may  have  been  in  his  way  a  genius  ; 
but  how  much  have  we  suffered  ever  since  his  dictator¬ 
ship  in  the  matter  of  over-crowding  and  over-elaboration 
on  our  boards,  of  mere  monstrosities  in  scenery  and 
costume  and  grouping  and  properties  fit  only  to  set  a 
vulgar  and  jaded  audience  agape  with  stupid  wonder¬ 
ment  !  The  Empire  Theatre  does  so  much  for  us 
lavishly  and  well,  and  its  position  is  so  established,  that 
if  only  its  management  would  awake  and  deliver  us  out 
of  this  Harrisian  obsession  what  new,  genuine  artistic 
triumphs  they  might  secure — and  I  do  firmly  believe 
what  financial  triumphs  as  well  !  Why  should  they  not 
try  their  skilled  and  patient  hands  on  a  ballet  that 
sought  not  to  amaze  us  by  lavishness  but  to  enchant  us 
by  pure  grace  and  a  kind  of  classical  simplicity  ?  With 
all  their  resources  at  hand  how  possible  it  would  be  for 
them  !  What  gratitude  they  would  earn  from  not  the 
least  observant  and  appreciative  admirers  amongst  their 
audiences  ! 

I  have  dealt  with  “  Les  Papillons  ”  only  from  the  spec¬ 
tacular  point  of  view,  only  as  its  effects  of  design  and 
colour  appeal  to  the  pictorial  sense.  On  the  art  of  the 
dancers  I  would  hold  my  tongue,  for  to  speak  of  so 
technical  a  matter  where  one  has  no  technical  knowledge 
would  be  sheer  impertinence.  And  yet  after  all  I  must 
venture  on  such  an  impertinence  before  I  have  done. 
For  it  is  not  possible  to  witness  a  performance  in  which 
Mdlle.  Adeline  Genee  takes  apart,  and  not  proclaim  one¬ 
self  her  grateful  and  ardent  admirer.  Exquisite  alike  in 
her  beauty  and  in  her  art,  no  more  enchanting  dancer 
has  of  late  years  been  amongst  us.  Vanessa  Imperialis 
she  is  called,  I  notice.  Well,  as  an  entomologist  I  am 
inclined  to  take  some  exception  to  setting  her  in  the 
genus  Vanessa — she  seems  to  possess  few  character¬ 
istics  that  differentiate  that  stately  but  somewhat  heavily 
coloured  division  of  the  Lepidoptera.  Surely  it  is 
amongst  the  Pieridae  rather  that  this  sprightly  and 
delicate  creature  should  scientifically  be  classified.  But 
let  that  pass.  Let  my  final  tribute  to  Mdlle.  Genee  be 
in  no  words  less  classical  than  Shakspeare’s — 

“  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  c’  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that.”  Selwyn  Image, 


PERIODICALLY  the  cry  goes  up  “How*  long  is  Lon¬ 
don  to  lack  a  Conservatoire,  such  as  Paris  boasts, 
for  the  making  of  mimes  ?  ”  Pleaded  are  the  indubitable 
facts  that  France  produces  a  greater  number  than  we 
of  first-rate  mimes,  and  that  the  companies  support¬ 
ing  these  mimes  do  their  work  admirably,  whereas  in 
London  the  subordinate  parts  are  but  so  many  vehicles 
for  display  of  dufferdom.  And  these  facts  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  French  care  for,  and  the  English  neglect 
of,  specific  tutelage.  Well  !  this  seems  to  me  a  shallow 
theory,  mistaken  and  misleading.  The  root  of  the  mis¬ 
chief  lies,  I  think,  much  deeper  than  our  agitators 
pretend.  I  believe  the  mischief  to  be  rooted  rather  in 
nationality  than  in  national  neglect — rather  in  the  fact 
that,  whereas  the  French  are  French,  wTe  happen  to  be 
English.  As  I  am  at  this  moment  in  France,  and  sc- 
have  instant  opportunity  for  comparison  between  the 
two  sides  of  the  Channel  (without  any  opportunity  for 
describing  to  you  the  new  plays  with  which  London, 
doubtless,  bristles),  and  as  the  offer  made  (or  not  made) 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  endow  with  us  a  national  theatre  has 
duly  revived  that  periodical  cry  to  which  I  have  alluded, 

I  may  as  well  set  myself  the  holiday-task  of  explaining 
to  you  exactly  why,  in  my  view  of  the  nature  of  things, 
our  mimes  are  less  good — incurably  less  good — than 
French  mimes. 

My  “desk”  is  a  little  sunlit  disc  of  marble  outside 
the  Cafd  de  la  Paix.  Excuse  the  kakophonous  collision, 
of  those  two  nouns  !  There  is  no  equivalent  for  either. 
Sound,  even  on  a  holiday,  must  defer  to  sense.  I 
might  say  “  I  write  on  a  little  sunlit  disc,”  &c.  ?  But 
that,  strictly,  would  imply  a  MS.  that  would  never 
reach  you — a  pencilled  scribble  that  not  even  the 
waiter  would  read  ere  he  deleted  it  with  his  napkin. 
And  truly,  why  should  I  not  write  this  article 
even  so — not  on  paper  that  endureth,  but  on  faithless 
marble?  The  cosmic  movement  would  not  be  impeded 
by  the  lapse.  Nay  !  you  might  wear  as  an  ornament 
my  golden  silence  of  one  week.  But  L  must  not  let 
the  holiday-mood  instil  into  me  a  sense  of  proportion. 
Though  here,  far  from  the  foggy  four-mile  radius,  I  am, 
peculiarly  susceptible  to  that  paralysing  poison,  I  can  at 
least  innoculate  myself  with  an  injection  of  commercial¬ 
ism —  anr  :  sac  :  fam  :  as  it  is  called  in  the  prescriptions. 
Though  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  there  is  any  true 
justification  for  my  hebdomadal  excursus,  I  can  at  least 
write  it,  write  it  in  time  for  the  post.  This  process  is 
the  less  irksome  because  study  of  the  fresh  folk 
around  me  is  really  relevant  and  necessary  to  my  theme. 
At  most  of  the  marble  discs  two  or  three  men  are  seated.. 
In  all  of  them  I  notice  one  common  peculiarity.  Though 
the  hour  is  not  yet  noon — -not  yet  that  hour  before 
which  Englishmen  never  move  their  lips  except  for  some 
very  good  reason,  all  these  Frenchmen  are  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  utmost  animation.  They  are  all  excited 
about  something  or  other.  Were  I  deaf,  or  were  their 
language  mere  gibberish  to  me,  I  should  conclude 
that  some  great  national  crisis  obsessed  them,  or  that 
every  one  of  them  was  in  the  thick  of  some  private 
crisis  on  his  own  account.  But  I  can  both  hear  and 
understand  the  conversation  of  them  who  are  nearest 
to  me.  The  three  men  to  my  right  are  differing  as  to 
the  age  of  a  well-known  Spanish  dancer ;  the  two  men 
to  my  left  are  agreeing  as  to  the  merits  of  a  new  kind 
of  automobile  which  they  saw  yesterday ;  in  front 
of  me  two  other  men  are  deciding  where  they  shall 
breakfast  to-day.  It  is  fair  to  take  these  three  con¬ 
versations  which  I  can  hear  as  typical  of  the  others 
which  I  cannot- — to  strike  from  them  an  average  for 
the  whole  set  of  tables.  I  add  them  together,  divide 
them  by  three,  and  deduce  that  everyone  around  me  is 
making  a  prodigious  fuss  about  nothing.  Going  a 
step  further,  I  deduce  that  all  the  other  natives  of 
France  are  making  a  prodigious  fuss  about  nothing. 
Nor,  I  think,  will  anyone  who  knows  them  dispute  my 
conclusion.  The  French  people  are  born  with  a  natural 
gift  and  lust  for  expression.  They  do  not  but  talk,  as- 
do  we,  lingually.  They  talk  with  their  hands,  with  all 
the  muscles  of  their  faces,  with  all  the  resources  of 
their  lungs,  with  their  whole  souls  and  bodies.  They 
accentuate  everything,  magnify  everything,  drive  every¬ 
thing  home.  Such  is  their  natural  manner,  giving  therm. 
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(for  me,  at  least)  a  constant  fascination.  From  the 
national  standpoint,  possibly,  it  were  better  for  them  to 
be  more  self-contained.  We  in  England  are  wont  to 
regard  this  kind  of  disinvoltura  as  a  sign  of  national 
decadence.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  we  are  right. 
Probably  Frenchmen,  in  the  heyday  of  France,  were  as 
excitable  and  voluble  in  their  manner  as  now  ;  and  pro¬ 
bably  we  ourselves  shall  (note  the  tact  of  that  future 
tense  !)  go  down  the  hill  as  stolidly  and  silently  as  we 
have  come  up  it.  But  my  point  is  one  of  artistic  rather 
than  of  political  ethnology.  It  is  simply  this  :  that  France 
is  a  nation  of  born  mimes,  and  that  England  is  a  nation 
of  males  and  females  who  cannot  act.  For  who  is  the 
born  mime?  He  or  she,  obviously,  who  can  transmit 
whatever  the  author  has  given  to  him  or  her  for 
transmission  to  the  audience.  This  job  of  trans¬ 
mission  can  only,  ob  naturam  theatri ,  be  done  through 
quick  concentration.  For  the  mime,  as  for  the 
dramatist,  time  flies  very  quickly.  Like  the  dramatist, 
the  mime  must  put  a  very  great  deal  into  a  very 
little  space,  and  must,  moreover,  shoot  that  very 
great  deal  far  across  the  footlights.  How  is  he 
to  do  this  ?  Emotion  and  intelligence  alone  will 
not  enable  him  to  do  it  at  all.  He  must  have 
a  variable  face,  a  variable  voice,  variable  gestures. 
His  whole  body  must  be  always  alert,  always  re¬ 
sponsive  to  what  is  in  him  or  to  what  has  been  put 
into  him.  Only  so  can  he  transmit  the  right  effects  to 
the  audience.  Such,  then,  is  the  root  of  the  technique  of 
acting.  In  any  ordinary  Frenchman  it  is  innate.  He 
does  not  have  to  acquire  it.  If  he  become  an  actor, 
his  only  technical  difficulty  will  be  in  not  overdoing  the 
exaggeration.  His  difficulty  will  be  one  of  degree 
merely.  For  the  Englishman  who  becomes  an  actor 
the  difficulty  will  be  one  of  kind.  The  Englishman  is 
unaccustomed  to,  and  averse  from,  any  expressiveness. 
He  is  by  nature  taciturn.  When  he  breaks  silence  he 
breaks  it  merely  in  a  mumble  or  a  monotone.  His  face 
is  a  mask.  His  body  is  a  log.  His  hands  are  useless 
except  for  manual  labour.  Inflect  or  gesticulate  he 
cannot.  Consequently,  when  he  becomes  an  actor  he 
has  to  begin  his  whole  self  over  again.  He  has  to  take 
it  in  hand  and  force  it  into  an  unnatural  dance.  What 
wonder  that  it  dances,  like  a  bear,  clumsily,  sulkily  ? 
What  wonder  that  the  average  of  French  acting 
is  so  much  higher  than  ours,  wrhen  the  French 
actor  starts  with  practically  all  the  needed  technique 
at  his  expressive  finger-tips,  and  so  can  straight¬ 
way  devote  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  his  intelligence 
and  his  emotions,  whereas  the  English  actor’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  emotions  are  lying  fallow  throughout  the 
long  years  spent  by  him  in  a  forlorn  endeavour  to  learn 
the  indiscible  ?  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  among 
Englishmen.  We  have  a  few  good  English  actors. 
Very  few  indeed.  Most  of  the  good  actors  on  the 
English  stage  have  some  strong  taint  of  foreign  blood 
in  their  veins.  (In  “foreign”  I  include,  of  course, 
Jewish  blood.)  As  a  general  rule,  Englishmen  cannot 
act,  and  they  never  will  act.  And  as  the  English 
stage  is,  and  will  always  be,  mainly  filled  by  English¬ 
men,  it  is,  and  always  will  be,  vastly  inferior  to  the 
French  stage. 

You  will  see  now  that  I  have  no  keen  sympathy  wTith 
the  renewed  wail  for  a  British  Conservatoire.  Mr. 
Carnegie  or  another  may  found  such  an  institution, 
and  you  may  lead  the  young  Englishman  down  to  it, 
and  you  may  make  him  drink  from  it  ;  but  what  he 
drinks  will  certainly  be  no  elixir  of  histrionic  art.  Act¬ 
ing  cannot  be  taught.  The  most  that  a  Conservatoire 
could  do  were  to  give  a  few  tips — how  to  walk  across 
the  stage,  how  to  fence,  how  not  to  speak  through 
the  nose,  how  to  pronounce  out-of-the-way  words  in 
Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  so  forth.  But  really,  I  do 
not  think  that  these  benefits  would  be  so  important 
as  to  justify  anyone  in  spending  a  vast  sum  to  confer 
them  on  us.  There  seem  to  me  so  many  objects 
in  the  world  more  important  and  worthier  of  spare  cash 
than  the  tuition  of  superficial  deportment  to  our  young 
mimes.  Anyhow,  at  this  distance  from  my  native  city, 
I  cannot  coax  up  any  enthusiasm  for  such  tuition.  Here 
I  might  find  myself  indifferent  to  the  phantom  Conserva¬ 
toire  even  if  I  thought  its  materialisation  would  do 
some  real  good  to  English  acting.  As  it  is,  I  dismiss 
the  fad  with  a  sneer.  If  our  English  mimes  want  to 


improve  themselves,  let  them  be  born  again,  of  French 
parents.  Max. 


HANDEL. 

/^F  the  making  of  books  about  Flandel  there  is  no 
end.  Since  his  death  in  1759  his  Life  has  been 
written  and  rewritten  some  scores  of  times.  The 
anecdote-monger  has  battened  on  him  and  grown  fat. 
Yet  with  all  the  Lives  and  all  the  anecdotes  there  is  not 
in  English  a  study  of  him  that  shows  what  he  really 
achieved  and  the  manner  of  his  achieving  it,  not  one 
that  shows  what  he  owed  to  the  period  he  lived  in  and 
what  he  gave  to  the  period  and  to  us  of  to-day  as  a 
thing  absolutely  fresh,  not  one  that  so  much  as  settles 
the  question  of  his  greatly  talked  of  thefts.  Rockstro 
was  a  windbag ;  Victor  Schoelcher  is  distinguished 
chiefly  by  a  wild  indiscrimination  ;  Chrysander  has 
never  been  translated.  I  suppose  Rockstro  is,  after  all, 
the  best,  though  he  had  not  a  critical  mind  and  was 
too  much  of  a  mid-Victorian  Mendelssohnian  to  grasp 
Handel’s  real  significance  in  the  growth  of  music.  Yet 
he  will  stand  until  someone  writes  the  genuine  Life  that 
the  world  waits  for,  someone  who  knows  all  the  music 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of  the  centuries  that 
passed  before  it,  who  knows  also  the  literature  and 
social  conditions  of  the  time.  It  is  a  big  task,  but  it 
will  be  well  worth  performing. 

Messrs.  Dent  have  recently  sent  me  the  Handel 
volume  of  their  Master  Musicians  series.  It  is  written 
by  Mr.  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams  and  contains  a  few  illus¬ 
trations,  some  of  which  deserve  a  place  in  the  book  and 
some  of  which  should  assuredly  have  been  left  out.  I 
cannot  say  that  this  Life  is  any  better  than  a  dozen 
others.  Certainly  it  is  far  inferior  to  Rockstro’s. 
Rockstro  had  at  least  the  courage  to  say  what  he 
thoughtabout  Handel’s  music  ;  Mr.  Williams  apparently 
lacks  that  courage  or  never  thinks  for  himself.  He 
never  gives  us  his  own  views.  He  constantly 
tells  us  what  Rockstro  and  Chrysander  have  said. 
Chrysander  is  valuable,  for  he  knows  more  about 
Handel  than  anyone  ;  but  Rockstro  is  not,  in  the  first 
place,  at  all  valuable,  and  in  the  second  place  we  can 
read  him  for  ourselves.  The  book  is  marred  by  graver 
faults,  which  lead  me  to  doubt  whether  Mr.  Williams 
is  qualified  to  write  about  any  musician  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century.  What,  for  instance,  is  one  to  think  of 
a  writer  who  knows  so  little  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  its  literature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stories  on  which 
Handel’s  operas  are  based,  as  to  speak  of  the  “  Beggar’s 
Opera  ”  as  an  immoral  work  which  drove  Handel’s 
elevating  achievements  off  the  stage  ?  Thackeray  is 
not  a  very  safe  guide  to  the  eighteenth  century,  but  if 
Mr.  Williams  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  him  he 
would  have  realised  that  there  is  nothing  moral  or 
immoral  about  Gay’s  fantasy  ;  and  if  Mr.  Williams 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  think  he  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  (surely)  that  there  could  be  nothing  elevating 
or  depressing  about  operas  sung  in  a  language 
which  no  one  in  the  theatre  understood.  Even 
on  the  purely  musical  side  Mr.  Williams  lacks  know¬ 
ledge.  He  devotes  a  whole  page  (p.  59)  to  a  grave 
discussion  of  the  terrible  question  of  whether  Bach 
stole  a  theme  from  Handel.  He  gives  four  examples, 
overlooking  entirely  the  simple  fact  that  this  theme 
was  common  property  from  the  earliest  days  of  contra¬ 
puntal  music,  and  that  Bach  no  more  stole  it  from 
Handel  than  Handel  stole  it  from  Bach.  Pergolesi 
used  it  in  his  Stabat  Mater  ;  Handel  used  it  in  “  Unto 
us  a  Child  is  born  ;  ”  and  I  could  give  a  hundred  other 
examples.  Mr.  Williams’  summing  up  of  the  state  of 
music  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  Handel’s  birth  is  incon¬ 
clusive  ;  it  merely  repeats  what  anyone  can  read  in 
Grove’s  Dictionary,  and  throws  no  new  light  whatever 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Williams  does  not  seem  to 
understand  even  the  underlying  idea  of  the  old 
Italian  opera.  That  form  was  quite  a  good  form 
in  its  way.  It  is  ridiculous  to-day  of  course  ; 
but  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  that 
all  conventions  appear  ridiculous  as  soon  as  they 
are  superseded  by  new  ones.  The  book  is  in  fact 
thoroughly  commonplace  and  except  to  make  a 
series  complete,  superfluous.  It  is  an  opportunity 
missed.  This  is  a  pity  ;  for  such  a  series  as  the  Master 
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Musicians  might  be  really  useful.  A  chatty  book  for 
the  average  man  who  knows  nothing  of  the  technical 
side  of  music,  a  book  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the 
composer  and  a  discriminating  account  of  the  work  he 
actually  did — this  is  just  the  thing  wanted  at  the  present 
time.  Books  such  as  Mr.  Williams’  Handel  and 
Mr.  Crowest’s  Beethoven  have  no  value  for  anyone. 
Technically  they  are  not  accurate  or  full  enough  for 
students,  and  they  are  not  based  on  a  broad  enough 
knowledge  of  social  life,  literature  and  all  the  arts  to 
be  of  use  to  the  average  man. 

Handel  is  a  magnificent  subject  for  a  biographer. 
One  of  the  most  tremendous  personalities  who  has 
meddled  with  music,  he  owed  his  success,  both  artistic 
and  worldly,  to  the  marvellous  tact  which  enabled  him 
to  make  the  best  use  possible  of  the  opportunities  and 
material  that  came  to  him.  In  his  early  Hamburg  days 
he  was  an  obscure  fiddler  in  the  band  until  the  chance 
came  to  preside  at  the  harpsichord  ;  and  that  chance  he 
seized  with  the  same  sure  grasp  that  he  displayed  all 
his  life  ;  he  made  no  mistakes  and  he  was  immediately 
recognised  as  an  astonising  musician.  I  should  think 
he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  nervous.  He  wrote 
operas  for  Hamburg  and  succeeded  in  so  using  the 
common  forms  as  to  please  the  people  and  become  a 
popular  man.  In  England  later,  after  his  trip  to  Italy, 
he  found  Italian  opera  all  the  rage,  so  he  wrote  Italian 
opera,  pouring  into  it  a  wealth  of  the  loveliest  song 
the  world  has  known,  and  became  a  greater  favourite 
in  London  than  he  had  been  in  Italy  or  Hamburg. 
Then  feuds  began  inside  his  opera-house,  feuds  such  as 
go  on  in  Italian  opera-houses  to-day.  Only  last 
Saturday  Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara’s  “  Messaline  ”  was 
given  at  the  Scala  in  Milan,  and  the  success  of  the 
piece  was  imperilled  for  a  few  minutes  by  such  a 
row  as  has  not  been  heard  in  a  London  theatre 
since  Handel’s  day.  But  there  is  this  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  :  that  the  fights  in  Handel’s  house  arose  from 
our  national  love  of  setting  any  two  animals  or 
birds  to  fight,  whether  they  were  cocks  or  dogs  or 
tenors  or  soprano  ladies  ;  whereas  the  recent  disgrace¬ 
ful  scenes  in  Milan  were  partly  due  to  the  opposition  of 
publishers  who  did  not  own  Mr.  Lara’s  work  and  partly 
to  the  keen  Italian  desire  that  all  English  musicians 
should  stay  in  their  own  country.  This  last  fact  may 
be  borne  in  mind  if  during  this  next  opera  season  we 
have  some  mighty  Italian  genius  (of  the  Puccini  or 
Perosi  sort)  thrown  at  us  again,  or  if  we  are  harried  by 
more  bleating  Italian  tenors.  The  feuds  in  Handel’s 
house  drove  Handel  himself  out  of  it  and  out  of  opera 
into  oratorio.  This  form,  also,  he  found  almost  ready 
made.  He  enlarged  it  enormously,  and  just  as 
he  had  in  opera  written  the  most  beautiful  songs, 
so  in  oratorio  he  won  success  by  writing  more 
beautiful  songs  and  the  most  stupendous  choruses. 
And  just  as  he  took  his  forms  ready-made  and  enlarged 
them,  so  he  often  took  the  material  wherewith  to  fill  his 
forms  ready  made  and  strengthened  it  and  beautified 
it  out  of  all  recognition.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion 
shown  what  he  owed  to  Purcell.  I  then  said  that  had 
he  not  known  Purcell’s  music  he  would  not  have  become 
the  man  he  did  become.  That  is  true  and  not  true.  He 
might  not  have  written  precisely  the  kind  of  choruses 
he  did  and  he  might  never  have  learnt  to  write  breezy 
Purcellian  picturesque  music  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  had 
there  been  no  Purcell  Handel  would  have  found  sug¬ 
gestions  and  forms  elsewhere.  In  his  business  life  as 
in  his  music,  whatever  means  he  found  he  used  with 
superb  skill  to  attain  his  end.  Even  his  thefts,  his  note 
for  note  liftings  from  other  composers,  are  done  with 
magical  dexterity  and  that  unerring,  unfailing  tact  which 
is  at  it  were  the  key  to  his  character.  No  one  hearing 
“Israel  in  Egypt”  would  dream  that  “Egypt  was 
glad  when  they  departed”  came  out  of  some  other 
artist’s  work.  These  thefts  as  a  matter  of  fact 
have  been  made  far  too  much  of.  Some  years 
ago  Dr.  Chrysander  published  all  the  originals 
which  Handel  partly  or  wholly  lifted  ;  and  in  England 
there  was  a  wild  outcry ;  and  learned  professors  read 
papers  in  which  they  professed  their  total  inability  to 
understand  the  moral  character  of  a  composer  who 
behaved  so  very  wickedly.  But  when  I  spent  an  after¬ 
noon  with  Dr.  Chrysander  in  1899  he  assured  me  he 
had  published  these  things  to  show  not  how  much  but 


how  little  Handel  had  stolen.  All  the  ridiculous  fuss 
was  made  by  people  who  knew  nothing  outside  music 
and  not  too  much  inside  music  ;  and  the  artistic  habits 
of  the  eighteenth  century  being  quite  unknown  to  them 
they  racked  their  brains  for  intricate  explanations  of 
the  simplest  matter  in  the  world.  Perhaps  some  day 
Mr.  Ernest  Newman  or  some  other  writer  who  knows 
something  of  history  will  give  us  a  study  of  Handel 
which  will  set  both  his  thefts  and  everything  else  con¬ 
cerning  him  in  a  true  light.  Though  he  was  not  an 
innovator  as  Wagner  and  Gluck  were,  though  he  was 
great  because  of  the  power  and  energy  that  enabled  him 
to  use  the  means  which  his  tact  enabled  him  to  choose 
with  such  certainty,  he  is  by  far  the  most  interesting 
and  the  greatest  man  who  ever  wrote  music  ;  and 
an  author  of  insight  will  be  able  to  write  an  en¬ 
trancing  book  about  him,  a  thing  that  has  not  been 
done  yet. 

J.  F.  R. 


DRAWINGS  BY  MILLAIS. 

MILLAIS  will  be  to  the  end  of  time  a  fine  puzzle  for 
the  psychologist.  His  art  began  almost  in  in¬ 
fancy  ;  found  a  soul  for  itself  that  burned  intermittently 
with  eclipses  from  the  common  world  for  ten  years,  and 
when  that  went  out,  was  near  making  for  itself  as 
remarkable  an  intellectual  focus  of  quite  another  kind. 
The  art  grew  up,  but  did  not  re-establish  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  deeper  poetic  sources  open  in  that  early 
time.  Impressionable  still,  Millais  was  at  the  mercy  of 
meaner  suggestions,  never  gaining  the  moral  quality, 
the  full-grown  dignity  proper  to  a  full-grown  art.  The 
present  exhibition  of  drawings  at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
Gallery  is  chiefly  interesting  for  one  or  two  fragments 
from  the  early  time,  giving  us  glimpses  in  between  the 
pictures  and  hints  of  pictures  that  might  have  been 
painted  at  that  time  when  everything  seemed  possible. 
There  is  much  else  in  the  exhibition ;  a  quantity 
of  early  precocious  work  to  begin  with,  and  a  number 
of  cold-blooded  moralities  and  illustrations  to  end. 
Some  of  these  early  things  are  amusing  enough,  like 
the  boy’s  idea  of  the  enjoyable  life  in  baronial  halls, 
knights  in  complete  mail  arising  after  meals  to  pound 
and  slay  one  another  as  now  they  might  smoke  a 
cigarette.  But  the  heart  of  the  collection  is  the  studies 
made  for  the  three  great  pictures  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
time,  The  Lorenzo  and  Isabella ,  Carpenter's  Shop  and 
Ophelia ,  and  for  two  pictures,  one  of  which  did 
not  get  painted  at  all — The  Deluge — and  one  which 
was  painted  a  little  too  late,  the  Appleblossom. 
The  Deluge  seems  to  have  begun  in  a  remarkable 
design  based  formally,  like  two  of  the  pictures  just 
named,  on  the  grouping  of  people  about  a  table. 
The  end-on  and  broadside  arrangements  of  the  Lorenzo 
and  Carpenter' s  Shop  were  to  be  replaced  by  a  semi¬ 
circular  table  with  the  spectator  at  its  centre.  In  its 
first  shape  this  formal  inspiration  seems  to  have  been 
the  chief  thing  ;  possibly  a  subject  of  romance  had  been 
found  to  motive  the  seven  embroidering  women  grouped 
about  a  man  (?  designing)  in  the  centre,  while  knights 
were  seen  riding  past  through  windows  in  the  back¬ 
ground  (45).  Burne  Jones’s  Laus  Veneris  is  a  distant 
variation  on  the  theme.  One  of  the  figures  was  used  up 
afterwards  for  Mariana ,  another,  very  Blake-like, 
catching  a  piece  of  stuff  between  her  teeth  and  drawing 
it  symmetrically  down  with  her  hands,  was  moved 
about  from  one  design  to  another  like  a  piece  of  fur¬ 
niture,  (she  occurs  in  one  study  for  the  Carpenter s 
Shop)  but  was  finally  extruded  from  them  all.  Then,  the 
table  and  window  still  persisting,  the  dream  changed  into 
one  richer  in  tragic  suggestion,  that  of  a  wedding  feast 
on  the  eve  of  the  Deluge.  The  simplicity  with  which  an 
English  parlour  becomes  an  antediluvian  interior  marks 
the  heat  at  which  imagination  was  working.  Millais,  at 
this  time,  played  upon  from  one  side  by  his  comrade 
Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  from  the  other  by  his  patron 
Mr.  Combe,  was  pushed  a  little  over  the  poetical  edge 
into  alien  moralising  flats,  but  his  imagination  subdued 
all  to  its  purpose  by  its  ardour  and  intensity.  His  letter 
to  Mrs.  Combe  is  an  amusing  mixture  of  anxiety  to 
improve  the  occasion  in  every  way  by  the  edification 
to  be  extracted  from  each  figure  and  also  of  the  interest 
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the  preacher  felt  in  profits  of  quite  another  kind.  I 
quote  only  his  description  of  the  scene. 

“  Our  great  object  in  painting”  he  says,  “is  to  turn  the  minds  of 
men  to  good  reflections  and  so  heighten  the  profession  as  one  of 
unworldly  usefulness  to  mankind,  for  the  thought  of  simply  pleasing 
the  senses  would  drive  us  to  other  pursuits  requiring  less  of  that  un¬ 
ceasing  attention  so  necessary  to  the  completion  of  a  perfect  work. 

“  I  shall  endeavour  in  the  picture  I  have  in  contemplation — ‘  For  as 
in  the  Days  that  were  before  the  Flood  ’  &c. — to  affect  those  who  may 
look  upon  it  with  the  awful  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  necessity  of 
being  always  prepared  for  death.  My  intention  is  to  lay  the  scene  at 
the  marriage  feast.  The  bride,  elated  by  her  happiness,  will  be  play¬ 
fully  showing  her  wedding-ring  to  a  young  girl,  who  will  be  in  the  act 
of  plighting  her  troth  to  a  man  wholly  engrossed  in  his  love,  the 
parents  of  each  uniting  in  congratulation  at  the  consummation  of  their 
own  and  their  children’s  happiness.  A  drunkard  will  be  railing 
boisterously  at  another,  less  intoxicated,  for  his  cowardice  in  being 
somewhat  appalled  at  the  view  the  open  window  presents — flats 
of  glistening  water,  revealing  but  the  summits  of  mountains 
and  crests  of  poplars.  The  rain  will  be  beating  in  the  face  of 
the  terrified  attendant  wdro  is  holding  out  the  shutter,  wall-stained  and 
running  down  with  wet,  but  slightly  as  yet  inundating  the  floor.  There 
will  also  be  the  glutton,  quietly  indulging  in  his  weakness,  unheeding 
the  sagacity  of  his  grateful  dog,  who  thrusting  his  head  under  his  hands 
to  attract  attention,  instinctively  feels  the  coming  rain.  Then  a  woman, 
typical  of  worldly  vanity,  apparelled  in  sumptuous  attire,  withholding 
her  robes  from  the  contamination  of  his  dripping  hide.  In  short,  all 
deaf  to  the  prophecy  of  the  Deluge  which  is  swelling  before  their  eyes, 
all  but  one  figure  in  their  midst,  who,  upright  with  closed  eyes,  prays 
for  mercy  for  those  around  her,  a  patient  example  of  belief  standing 
with,  but  far  from  them,  placidly  awaiting  God’s  will.  ...” 

The  picture  went  no  further  than  the  description  and 
drawing  (46)  and  the  “Flood”  subject  worked  itself 
out  in  slighter  episodes.  The  intensity  of  occupation  of 
these  figures  about  the  table,  and  the  quiet  threat  of 
the  rain-sodden  landscape  opened  upon  them  by  the 
boy  who  flings  out  the  shutters  with  so  striking  a 
gesture,  make  an  extraordinary  impression.  But 
there  was  another  picture  that  drew  down  out  of  the 
open  heaven  of  invention,  that  was  never  painted  quite 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  that  might  have  been  the 
most  wonderful  of  all.  The  first  hint  of  it  is  a  lovely 
pen  and-ink-sketch  of  1850  (No.  40  ;  the  catalogue  seems 
wrong  about  the  date  of  this  and  some  other  examples). 
It  is  a  little  fete  champctre ,  as  brimful  of  the  idle  dainty 
pleasure  of  the  fields  as  Giorgione’s  or  Watteau’s,  and 
as  sharply  stamped  with  a  spirit  of  its  own.  In  a 
meadow  by  a  river  bordered  with  willows  one  girl  sits  in 
the  middle  of  a  group  with  a  dish  of  apples  on  her  lap. 
She  holds  one  to  her  lips  and  looks  away  over  the  field. 
Another  girl  lies  against  her  and  offers  an  apple  to  a 
little  child  to  tempt  him  to  walk.  He  is  held  up  by 
a  woman  stooping  over  him  doubled  on  herself  in  a 
magnificently  simple  action,  and  before  her  lies  supine 
another  girl  biting  a  grass  held  with  her  two  hands  and 
looking  up  to  the  sky.  (This  figure,  paving  the  ground 
with  her  skirt,  and  the  other  stooping  figure  have  been 
fruitful  in  some  fine  designs  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Shannon.)  To 
the  right  is  seated  another  girl.  Her  arms  are  turned 
backward  and  a  man  lying  behind' her  plays  with  her 
hands,  tickling  them  with  a  blade  of  grass.  If  the 
painter  of  Ophelia  with  his  poignant  sense  of  the  fields 
and  waters  and  flowers,  and  the  divine  pre-Raphaelite 
mixture  of  stiffness  and  shy  grace,  had  carried  this  out, 
the  full  poetry  of  his  youth  would  surely  have  spoken  in 
it.  Perhaps  his  mentor  thought  it  too  frivolous,  like  the 
earlier  conception  of  the  Huguenot.  So  much  of  it  as 
was  painted  took  shape  finally  in  the  Flowers  of  Spring 
or  Appleblossom  painted  at  Bowerswell  in  1856-9. 
Painted  then,  it  closes  the  second  harvest  of  Millais’ 
poetical  time,  the  harvest  that  includes  Autumn  Leaves , 
Sir  Isumbras,  The  Vale  of  Rest.  They  were  painted  in 
the  early  days  of  his  marriage,  before  he  came  to  live 
in  London,  while  he  was  deeply  moved  by  the  Perth¬ 
shire  scenery.  Romance  still  lingered,  the  technique 
was  breaking  up,  but  could  just  bear  the  strain  a  little 
longer,  and  all  four  pictures  have  a  hungry  sense  of 
beauty  “  whose  hand  is  at  his  lips.”  I  speak  of  the 
Appleblossom  from  reproduction  only  ;  it  has  never 
been  exhibited,  I  believe,  since  it  was  seen  at  the 
Academy,  and  appears  to  have  been  doubtfully  success¬ 
ful.  Something  of  the  general  idea  of  the  first  sketch 
remains,  and  the  figure  of  the  girl  lying  on  her  back, 
but  not  all  the  charm.  The  exhibition  of  1859  was  a 
critical  one  for  Millais.  The  doubtful  reception  of  his 
pictures  at  first  filled  him  with  an  agony  of  wounded 
vanity  and  rage.  He  was  never  again  so  near  a  check, 
and  the  shock  of  the  experience  may  have  combined 


with  the  changes  of  life,  friends,  manner  of  painting  and 
ideas  generally  to  carry  him  away  from  such  enchanted 
and  slippery  ground.  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  is  the  most 
notable  return. 

In  between  the  periods  of  the  Ophelia  and  the  Apple¬ 
blossom  comes  the  series  of  sketches  of  Millais’  tour  in 
Scotland  with  the  Ruskins,  now  exhibited.  This  group 
is  almost  as  interesting  as  the  last.  Shy  fun  and  wor¬ 
ship  gleam  out  of  them.  He  who  was  to  be  so 
solid  a  baronet  appears  like  the  page  of  mediaeval 
legends,  demurely  having  his  hair  cut  by  his  lady’s 
hands,  or  serving  her  with  water  from  the  stream  like 
another  Lorenzo.  This  mixture  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
spirit  with  light-hearted  sketching  makes  these 
drawings  fascinating  on  their  tragic  background.  The 
great  man  who  was  to  suffer  from  the  idyl  they  illus¬ 
trate  was  bent  on  employing  Millais’  powers  to  invent 
naturalistic  decorations.  Several  sheets  of  sketches 
show  the  absurd  enough  results — Gothic  windows 
constructed  of  embracing  angels,  headdresses  made  of 
chestnut-leaf  forms — helmets  crowned  with  crouching 
beasts,  the  latter  most  delicately  drawn.  These  were 
to  illustrate  Ruskin’s  lectures  on  architecture  at 
Edinburgh. 

The  style  of  Millais’  drawings  varies  greatly.  In  the 
earlier  something  of  the  Germanism  persists  that  tinc¬ 
tured  the  historical  competitions  and  was  one  root  of 
pre-Raphaelitism.  This  may  be  seen  cramping  one  of 
the  designs  fo*-  the  Carpenter' s  Shop.  In  others  there 
is  a  tedious  and  stupid  niggling-up  of  the  drawing 
(one  of  the  Ophelias\  s  an  example).  It  is  the  slighter 
indications,  like  No.  40,  that  are  as  fine  in  style  as  in  in¬ 
spiration.  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  whole  block  of 
illustrative  work  of  high  quality  has  been  destroyed  in 
cutting  and  does  not  appear.  D.  S.  M. 


A  CHAPTER  OF  SCOTTISH  HISTORY. 

HERE  are  many  good  things  north  of  the  Tweed, 
but  in  few  matters  has  the  genius  of  the  Scotch¬ 
man  shown  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  conduct  of 
life  assurance  affairs. 

Among  our  treasures  is  the  original  “  Prospectus  of 
a  Plan  for  establishing  in  Scotland  a  General  Fund  for 
Securing  Provision  for  Widows,  Sisters,  &c. ,  and 
Insuring  Capital  Sums  on  Lives  to  be  called  the 
Scottish  Widows’  Fund  and  Equitable  Assurance 
Society.”  This  original  prospectus  is  a  quaint  and 
insignificant  production  so  far  as  external  appearance 
is  concerned,  but  the  names  of  the  patrons  and 
directors  justify  the  statement  that  the  new  venture  was 
“  patronised  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  characters.” 
Among  the  curious  provisions  of  the  original  pro¬ 
spectus  is  one  that  no  person  shall  be  assured  whose 
wife  is  more  than  twenty  years  younger  than  himself. 

It  is  stipulated  that  premiums  shall  be  payable  at 
Candlemas,  Whitsunday,  Lammas,  and  Martinmas,  a 
curious  survival  of  Catholic  terms  in  Protestant 
Scotland.  It  was  originally  decided  that  what  we 
now  call  a  valuation  should  be  made  every  ten  years, 
and,  if  it  should  be  judged  necessary,  the  society 
could  make  such  alterations  as  to  amount  of  annuities 
and  rates,  current  and  future,  as  to  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present  should  seem  appro¬ 
priate.  This  is  a  regulation  that  now-a-days  would 
cause  an  office  to  be  stigmatised  as  an  assessment 
company.  The  original  plan  of  the  society  contem¬ 
plated  guaranteeing  annuities  rather  than  capital  sums, 
but  before  the  prospectus  was  issued  to  the  public  the 
scheme  was  extended  to  the  assurance  of  capital  sums. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  that  “  letters  are  expected  to 
be  post  paid.” 

The  tables  published  in  the  first  prospectus  were  all 
founded  upon  the  Northampton  table  with  interest  at 
4  per  cent.,  with  an  addition  for  expenses.  The  first 
two  tables  give  the  rates  for  annuities  on  survivor¬ 
ships  ;  the  third  table  deals  with  deferred  annuities  ; 
the  fourth  with  endowments  to  children,  and  the  fifth 
with  assurance  on  lives.  These  latter  rates  are  only 
quoted  for  every  five  years  of  age  from  fifteen  to  sixty, 
and  a  space  of  2\  inches  contains  the  entire  details 
relating  to  life  assurance. 

It  was  only  last  year  that  the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund 
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issued  a  volume  of  “  Useful  Tables,”  containing-  over 
one  hundred  pages,  and  produced  in  the  most  sumptuous 
manner.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  book  is  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  premium  rates  of  the  Society  at  the 
present  time.  The  contrast  between  the  Scottish 
Widows’  Fund  of  to-day  and  the  Scottish  Widows’ 
Fund  of  1812  is  appropriately  suggested  by  the  contrast 
between  its  first  and  its  latest  prospectus.  To-day  the 
Scottish  Widows’  Fund  stands  forth,  not  merely  as 
with  one  exception  the  largest  of  British  life 
offices,  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  as  the 
typical  embodiment  of  all  that  is  soundest,  and 
steadiest,  and  most  reliable  in  the  world  of  life  assur¬ 
ance,  which,  at  its  best,  is  the  safest  form  of  financial 
enterprise.  It  is  typical  of  the  peculiar  stability  of  the 
Scottish  Widows’  Fund  that  its  average  bonus  ever 
since  its  formation  has  only  varied  by  one  penny  per 
cent,  per  annum  from  the  present  rate,  which  has 
remained  absolutely  unchanged  for,  we  believe,  thirty- 
five  years.  With  such  a  record  we  cannot  expect  one 
year  to  differ  greatly  from  another,  and  the  report  for 
1900  only  repeats  the  experience  of  many  past  years. 
In  spite  of  a  general  tendency  to  show  a  decrease  in 
new  business  the  new  policies  issued  by  the  Scottish 
Widows  assure  a  larger  amount  than  usual.  For  the 
first  time  the  total  premium  income  exceeds  one  million 
sterling.  The  expenditure  as  usual  is  less  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  premium  income,  leaving  a  margin  between 
the  expenditure  provided  for  and  the  expenditure 
incurred  of  16  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  a 
contribution  to  surplus.  The  mortality  is  again 
favourable,  the  number  of  deaths  being  30  per  cent, 
less  than  the  number  calculated  on.  The  funds 
of  the  society  increased  during  the  year  by  more  than 
half  a  million,  and  now  exceed  fifteen  and  a  half  millions. 
At  the  end  of  the  present  year  another  septennial 
valuation  will  be  made,  and  when  we  remember  the 
cautious  character  of  the  management  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy,  in  the  words  of  the  report,  that  the  results  of 
the  valuation  “  now  in  progress  will  fully  sustain  the 
society’s  antecedents  and  prove  gratifying  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.”  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  record  of 
the  Scottish  Widows’  Fund  is  a  chapter  of  Scottish 
history,  of  which  that  country  may  well  be  proud. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  COURT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Inverness,  March,  igoi. 

Sir, — I  hope  you  will  allow  me  the  favour  of  a  small 
space  in  an  early  issue  of  your  Review  to  reply  to  my 
late  colleague  Dr.  Traill’s  comments  on  my  letter  in 
your  issue  of  9th  curt. 

I  have  not  forgotten  that  the  Royal  Commission 
unanimously  approved  of  the  Chief  Commissioners 
taking  part  in  the  initial  work  of  the  Commission.  I 
cannot  however  see  what  benefit  their  presence  at  the 
first  hearings  would  confer,  as  they  could  only  sit  there 
as  legal  Commissioners,  taking  the  place  of  the  present 
legal  sub-Commissioners.  Valuation  of  holdings  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  fair  rents  is  no  part  of  a  lawyer’s 
business  ;  this  must  be  carried  out,  both  in  its  initial 
and  appeal  stages,  by  the  expert  members  of  the  Land 
Commission.  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  the  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioners  would  consider  himself  qualified  to  inspect  a 
fifty-acre  farm  and  fix  a  fair  rent  for  it. 

Dr.  Traill’s  criticism  of  the  composition  of  the  body 
of  lay  sub  Commissioners  is,  I  think,  unreasonably 
severe.  He  objects  to  the  appointment  of  tenant 
farmers,  but  suggests  no  other  class  from  which  they 
should  be  selected.  In  addition  to  the  few  quondam  land- 
owners  mentioned  by  Dr.  Traill,  I  understood  some  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  previously  been  land 
agents,  but  among  a  body  of  eighty  land  valuators — to 
whose  appointment  a  thorough  knowledge  of  land  and 
its  produce  should  be  a  sine  qua  non — men  selected 
from  either  landowners  or  land  agents  must  advisedly 
be  always  a  small  minority. 

After  forty  years’  experience  as  a  surveyor,  I  can 
confidently  assure  my  late  colleague  that  there  is  no 
better  training  for  the  important  office  of  a  lay  Assistant- 
Commissioner  than  the  experience  gained  by  an  intel¬ 


ligent  farmer  who  knows  his  business  and  attends  to  it, 
nor  have  I  ever  met  a  class  of  men  who  possessed  in 
a  greater  degree  the  courage  of  their  convictions  with 
its  attendant  quality  of  moral  integrity. 

Some  twenty  lay  sub-Commissioners  and  Court 
Valuers  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission. 
Regarding  these  gentlemen  the  report  says:  “We 
believe  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  Court  Valuers 
have  striven  honestly  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability 
to  discharge  the  difficult  duties  cast  upon  them.” 
Personally  I  felt  disposed  to  go  further  and  say  that, 
judging  from  the  appearance  made  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  before  the  Royal  Commission,  they 
were,  as  a  body,  as  well  qualified  to  carry  out  with 
knowledge  and  ability  the  important  business  of 
valuators  as  any  similar  number  of  men  to  be  found 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland. 

There  has  unfortunately  been  some  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  lay  Assistant  Commissioners  as  to 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  fixing  a  fair  rent,  having 
regard  to  the  question  of  “  occupation  interest.”  Several 
of  the  sub-Commissioners  who  gave  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  admitted  that  their  valuations 
allowed  for  the  tenant  having  an  occupation  interest 
in  his  holding,  while  a  large  majority  denied  making 
any  allowance  for  it.  Notwithstanding  this  diversity 
of  procedure,  both  parties  almost  invariably  agreed  in 
fixing  the  fair  rent  at  the  same  figure.  I  thought  at 
the  time,  and  think  still,  that  the  apparent  diversity  of 
opinion  among  the  sub-Commissioners  was  entirely 
confined  to  procedure.  Thus  A,  after  inspecting  the 
farm,  was  of  opinion  that  if  put  up  to  public  competi¬ 
tion  a  rent  of  ^25  could  be  got  for  it,  but  that, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  its  full  value  to  a 
solvent  tenant  was  ^20,  and  fixed  the  fair  rent  at  that 
amount  ;  while  B  took  the  shorter  course  and  went 
straight  to  the  point,  when,  after  examining  the  farm, 
he  ignored  the  competition  rent  and  fixed  the  sum  of 
^20  as  the  fair  rent  which  he  considered  an  industrious 
tenant,  taking  one  year  with  another,  could  afford  to 
pay  for  the  holding. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  occupation  interest  means  to 
the  landowner  the  difference  between  the  rent  he  was 
formerly  able  to  obtain  in  a  competitive  market  and  fair 
commercial  value,  while  to  the  tenant  it  means  his  right 
to  have  the  rent  of  his  holding  fixed  by  the  Land 
Commission  in  place  of  having  to  pay  a  competitive 
rent  for  it. 

Dr.  Traill  contemplates  with  feelings  of  dismay  my 
suggested  limitation  of  appeals  to  rents  above  Tj 20  ; 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  has  been  the  result 
of  these  indiscriminate  appeals  They  have  certainly 
greatly  delayed  the  work  of  the  Land  Commission 
without  the  slightest  benefit  to  either  landlords  or 
tenants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
valuable  time  and  money  that  has  been  and  is  still  being 
wasted  in  acrimonious  and  profitless  litigation. 

It  was  stated  in  Parliament  by  Mr.  John  Redmond 
on  22  February  that  the  cases  at  present  set  down  for 
hearing,  and  rehearing,  in  the  several  courts  numbered 
upwards  of  6o,oco,  showing  that  there  are  now  arrears 
of  work  equal  to  six  years’  labour  of  the  Land 
Commission  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  progress  made 
during  the  first  fifteen  years’  term  ;  while  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  when  replying  to  Messrs.  Redmond  and  T.  W. 
Russell  on  the  same  occasion,  stated  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  rents  fixed  by  the  sub-Commissioners  were 
varied  on  appeal  had  been  on  the  average  only  about 
one  half  per  cent.  No  higher  testimony  than  this  state¬ 
ment  by7  Mr.  Balfour  could  be  adduced  to.  show  the 
care  and  ability  with  which  the  initial  part  of  the  work 
had  been  carried  out  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 
In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  seems  extremely  unfair  that 
they  should  have  met  with  nothing  but  abuse’from  the 
representatives  of  both  parties. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  political  bias,  I  heartily  concurred  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  contained  in  the  report  by  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  that  the  appointment  and  retention  in  office  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  and  Court  Valuers  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  Land  Judge  and  Land  Commissioners. 

I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  change  of 
patrons  would  effect  any  material  improvement  in  the 
members' of  the  sub-Commission;  but  in  addition  to 
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removing'  their  appointment  from  the  political  arena,  it 
would  make  the  constitution  of  the  Land  Courts  more 
homogeneous,  and  thereby  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
their  practice  and  procedure. 

The  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  were  only 
able  to  see  some  half-dozen  farms  on  which  fair  rents 
had  then  recently  been  fixed  ;  so  few  cases  could  not  be 
said  to  afford  any  trustworthy  criterion  of  the  sub- 
Commissioners’  work,  but  there  were  two  farms  in¬ 
spected  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commission 
was  specially  directed,  it  being  alleged  that  in  both 
cases  the  fair  rents  fixed  were  unreasonably  low.  In 
one  case  the  farm  was  said  to  have  been  valued  by  a 
sub-Commissioner  who  allowed  for  occupation  interest, 
and  in  the  other  case  that  the  rent  had  been  reduced 
greatly  below  value.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  both 
these  farms,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  landowner  had 
suffered  no  injustice,  but  that  the  rents  fixed  by  the 
sub-Commissioners  were  fair  if  not  full  value  for  the 
respective  holdings. 

After  completing  its  sittings  at  Galway,  the  Royal 
Commission  took  a  drive  through  Connemara,  visiting 
part  of  the  congested  district,  which,  once  seen,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  I  have  been  over  every  part  of  the 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  and  can  confidently 
say  that  neither  on  the  mainland  nor  in  the  Hebrides  is 
there  anything  to  compare  with  the  condition  of  chronic 
poverty  so  plainly  evident  in  that  part  of  Connemara, 
and  yet,  I  believe,  substantial  rents  are  being  paid  for 
the  poorest  of  these  small  holdings. 

From  the  outset,  Dr.  Traill  has  taken  his  stand  on 
the  landlords’  platform,  from  which  he  declines  to  move, 
always  refusing  to  look  at  the  controversy  from  any 
other  standpoint.  I  hope,  however,  that  when  the 
question  of  amending  the  existing  Land  Laws  comes  to 
be  considered,  the  Chief  Secretary  will  deem  it  advis¬ 
able  to  place  some  restriction  on  the  persistent  abuse 
of  the  Appeal  Clauses  of  the  Land  Acts,  the  evils  of 
which  were  fully  explained  in  my  letter  published  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  9th  current. 

I  should  have  liked  to  have  added  a  few  words  on 
the  subjects  of  the  “  Pink  Schedule  ”  and  the  admission 
of  extraneous  expert  evidence  in  the  case  of  appeals, 
but  this  letter  has  already  been  extended  beyond  reason¬ 
able  limits,  for  which  I  apologise,  and  remain  yours 
faithfully,  George  Gordon. 


“SIAM  IN  1900.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bangkok,  Siam. 

Sir, — In  the  number  of  the  Saturday  Review  dated 
3  October,  1900,  there  appeared  a  review  of  two  books 
concerning  Siam,  namely  “The  Kingdom  of  the 
Yellow  Robe  ”  and  “  Surveying  and  Exploring  in 
Siam.”  The  review  opens  in  the  manner  which  has 
now  come  to  be  almost  invariably  adopted  in  criticisms 
-of  Siam,  that  is  with  a  comparison  between  the  present 
condition  of  affairs  in  that  country  and  in  Japan,  in 
which  the  former  is  showh  very  much  at  a  disadvantage. 
That  Siam,  whatever  her  shortcomings,  is  a  most 
unfortunate  country  is  certain,  for,  to  add  to  the  in¬ 
numerable  difficulties  which  continually  beset  her,  she 
labours  under  the  curse  of  having  the  astonishing 
progress  of  Japan  for  ever  thrust  down  her  throat. 
Those  who,  as  weakly  schoolboys  of  a  dreamy  tempera¬ 
ment,  have  had  to  suffer  from  the  constant  sneering 
comparison  by  thoughtless  elders  between  their  feeble 
accomplishments  and  the  feats  of  their  brilliant  athletic 
comrades  will  best  understand  the  feelings  which  this 
■short-sighted  criticism  is  calculated  to  arouse  in  the 
Siamese. 

The  review  in  question,  after  a  paragraph  laudatory 
•of  the  Mikado  who,  aided  by  “  a  large  body  of  patriotic 
nobles  and  gentry  able  and  willing  to  help  in  his  en¬ 
deavours,”  has  conductedacountryof  forty-three  millions 
of  people  of  a  hardy,  energetic  nature,  geographically 
placed  so  as  to  secure  freedom  from  international 
questions,  to  the  pinnacle  of  progress  which  it  now 
occupies,  proceeds  to  reproach  the  King  of  Siam  for 
not  having  done  the  same  thing  for  his  little  nation,  in 
apparent  ignorance  of  the  facts  that  his  supporters 
■consisted  of  no  more  than  one  or  two  of  his  brothers, 
willing  but  almost  entirely  unable  to  help  him,  that  the 


heterogeneous  population  of  his  kingdom  consists  of 
some  five  millions  merely,  of  a  happy-go-lucky  national 
temperament  which  has  earned  for  them  the  title  of  the 
Irish  of  the  East,  that  two  of  the  most  powerful  nations 
in  the  world  have  been  ever  pressing  on  his  frontiers 
and  deluging  him  with  interminable  international 
problems  ;  that  in  fact,  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
cases  could  not  be  more  absolutely  different. 

It  is  inferred  that  the  King  of  Siam,  by  his  policy  of 
playing  off  England  against  France  instead  of  giving 
his  mind  to  internal  reform,  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
absorption  by  France  of  one- third  of  his  territories. 
To  those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  Siam  during 
the  last  decade,  the  discredit  of  this  absorption  appears 
to  lie  at  other  doors  than  those  of  the  much-abused 
King.  It  is  indeed  hard  if  the  policy  of  seeking  the  aid 
of  a  neighbour  when  menaced  by  an  absolutely  over¬ 
whelming  enemy  is  to  be  denied  to  Siam  ;  a  policy 
which  has  almost  invariably  been  pursued  by  other 
small  and  weak  nations  placed  in  a  similar  position. 
Were  Japan  a  nation  of  five  millions,  who  can  say  that 
her  boundary  treaty  of  1875  with  Russia  would  have 
proved  worth  any  more  than  have  Siam’s  treaties  with 
France? 

The  review  in  question  is  headed  “Siam  in  1900;” 
but  why  this  should  be  so  is  not  clear,  since  the  author 
of  “The  Land  of  the  Yellow  Robe”  finally  left  the 
country  in  1896  and  “  Surveying  and  Exploring  in 
Siam  ”  was,  I  believe,  first  printed  in  1894.  Is  it  taken 
for  granted  that,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
nothing  has  been  done  towards  progress  in  Siam  ?  Is 
it  supposed  that  the  reform  party  there  had  then  reached 
the  limit  of  its  desires  ?  It  is  to  be  hoped  not,  for  to 
j  imagine  thus  is  to  betray  more  ignorance  of  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  country  than  is  warrantable  in  one 
undertaking  to  criticise  its  ruler. 

The  fact  is  that  the  dread  of  the  loss  of  autonomy 
constantly  overshadowed  Siam  for  years,  thereby  tax¬ 
ing  to  the  utmost  the  energy  and  ability  of  her  best 
men,  engaged  in  the  desperate  and  all  but  hopeless 
1  struggle  to  preserve  her  very  existence.  This  incubus 
was  only  removed  in  1896,  by  the  signing  of  the  con- 
j  vention  between  England  and  France,  and  it  is  since 
that  time  that,  their  minds  relieved  from  the  weight  of 
anxiety  as  to  their  national  future,  the  King  and  his 
I  supporters  have  turned  their  thoughts  seriously  to 
j  internal  reform.  Some  of  the  results  of  their  labours 
are  visible  at  the  present  moment  in  the  complete  re¬ 
organisation  of  the  police  force,  both  at  the  capital  and 
|  in  the  provinces,  a  measure  which  has  already  reduced 
crime  enormously  and  bids  fair  soon  to  render  life  and 
j  property  as  safe  in  Siam  as  in  any  other  Eastern 
|  country ;  in  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  buying 
j  children  as  slaves  and  in  the  great  amelioration  of  the 
j  “corvee”  laws;  in  the  establishment  of  law  courts 
under  efficient  control,  in  different  parts  of  the  country  ; 
in  the  opening  of  post  and  telegraph  offices  every¬ 
where  ;  in  the  reorganising  of  the  treasury  and  the 
auditing  of  accounts  and  in  the  reform  of  the  revenue 
laws  so  thoroughly  as  to  induce  the  British  Government  to 
surrender  the  extra-territorial  rights  regarding  revenue 
|  hitherto  enjoyed  by  its  subjects  in  Siam,  placing  them, 

J  in  this  matter,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Siamese 
|  Government.  Other  measures  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  are  the  extension  of  railway  communication, 
there  being  one  line  of  150  miles  complete  and  three 
I  others  under  construction,  the  passing  of  forest  laws  for 
|  the  preservation  of  the  magnificent  teak  forests  in  the 
north,  the  facing  of  the  educational  problem,  the  making 
of  a  cadastral  survey  and  the  codification  of  the  laws  of 
the  country.  That  all  these  reforms  should,  in  the  short 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  their  introduction,  have 
reached  to  a  state  of  perfection  is,  of  course,  much 
more  than  is  to  be  expected,  and  some  of  them  are  still 
very  far  indeed  from  having  done  so,  but  they  have  all 
been  taken  in  hand  with  the  intention  of  carrying  them 
through,  and  sufficient  progress  has  been  made  with 
most  to  warrant  the  belief  that  all  will,  before  long,  be 
in  working  order. 

Siam  must  develop  along  very  different  lines  from 
those  followed  by  Japan.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  her  to 
come  out  as  a  world-power  or  to  mix  in  foreign  politics 
more  than  is  necessary  to  preserve  her  relations  with 
i  her  neighbours,  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  expect  her 
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with  her  small  population,  to  whom  the  poverty  of 
densely  inhabited  countries  is  quite  unknown,  who 
have  but  to  scratch  the  ground  once  a  year  to  become 
rich  with  the  teeming  harvests  she  produces,  and  to 
whom  hard  work,  besides  being  unnecessary,  is  as 
obnoxious  as  to  the  average  of  mankind,  to  develop 
large  industries  or  to  enter  into  competition  with  labour- 
glutted  markets  in  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  which  she  can  buy  cheaper  than  she  could  ever 
make.  It  should  not  be  said  therefore  that  because 
Siam  posseses  no  great  and  well-organised  army  and 
no  national  debt,  nor  floods  the  markets  of  the  world 
with  cheap  matches  and  inferior  cotton  goods,  she  has 
shown  no  signs  of  advance,  or  has  only  assumed  a 
veneer  of  civilisation  for  the  purpose  of  hoodwinking 
the  world.  In  the  gentler  accomplishments  which 
make  for  happiness  she  is  past  mistress,  and  combining 
these  with  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  proper 
administration  of  justice,  from  freedom  from  crime  and 
oppression,  from  a  sufficiency  of  education  and  from 
the  improvement  of  internal  communications,  she  may 
in  time  arrive  at  a  more  enviable  condition  than  that 
enjoyed  by  many  a  go-ahead  nation  of  struggling  com¬ 
petitors.  It  is  to  this  end  that  the  King  and  his 
Government  are  now  striving  to  reform  the  country,  an 
end  to  which,  given  freedom  from  outside  interference 
on  the  part  of  filibustering  colonial  parties  or  of  pedlars 
determined  to  force  a  market  for  their  wares,  there  is 
no  reason  why  she  should  not  ultimately  attain. 

Yours  truly,  “  Pyinya.” 


“NAVAL  ENGINEERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  RANK.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — In  the  “  Notes  of  the  Week”  of  your  number 
of  2  February  last,  I  noticed  a  paragraph  commencing 
“  Why  naval  engineers  should  feel  themselves  aggrieved 
at  not  being  called  executive  officers  is  a  problem 
incomprehensible  to  those  outside  their  own  ranks.” 
Now  if  I  understand  the  question  aright,  the  naval 
engineers  are  not  aggrieved  on  this  point  in  the  way 
you  mean.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  every 
question,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
explain  the  matter  from  an  engineer’s  point  of  view.  I 
regret  that  a  temporary  absence  from  England  has  not 
permitted  of  my  writing  before. 

Firstly  let  me  say  that  from  a  strictly  legal  point 
there  is  no  body  of  “  executive  officers  ”  in  the  navy. 
The  expression  has  come  largely  into  use  during  the 
last  few  years  to  describe  the  officers  of  the  military 
branch  of  the  naval  service,  possibly  because  it  is  a 
more  convenient  term. 

The  Regulations  define  “  the  executive  officer”  of  a 
war  vessel  as  “the  officer  next  in  command  to  the 
captain  carrying  on  the  executive  duties  of  the  ship.” 
They  often  speak  of  “the  engineer  officer”  and  of 
“engineer  officers,”  also  of  “lieutenants  and  other 
officers  of  the  military  branch,”  but  never  to  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  “  executive  officers.” 

The  Regulations  of  1893  (not  before  I  believe)  speak 
of  the  “executive  branch”  of  the  service,  which 
includes  mates  of  coastguard  sailing  cutters,  naval 
reserve  seamen,  boys  See.  ;  this  would  of  course  include 
among  its  numbers  the  executive  officers  of  the  various 
ships  in  commission  :  but  it  no  more  follows  that  all 
members  of  the  “executive  branch”  are  executive 
officers  than  that  all  members  of  the  “  engineer  branch  ” 
are  engineers. 

I  may  be  accused  of  cavilling,  or  begging  the  ques¬ 
tion,  as  everyone  on  board  ship  now  knows  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  executive  officer  ;  but  my  point  is 
that  only  one  officer  in  each  ship  has  a  right  to  be  so 
called,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  under¬ 
stood  either  in  the  navy  or  out  of  it. 

I  have  before  me  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Admiralty  in  1876  which  sat  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  A.  Cooper  Key  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  of  obtaining  engineer  officers  for 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  I  find  that  when  Captain  Fellowes 
R.N.  recommended  that  engineers  should  be  made 
executive  officers,  he  was  corrected  by  the  committee  in 
these  words,  “What  do  you  mean  by  making  engineers 
executive  officers  ?  Are  you  aware  that  the  term  does 
not  exist  in  the  Regulations?” 


This  committee  recommended  that  the  “  engineer 
officers  should  be  classed  with  the  military  or  executive 
branch  of  the  naval  service  among  those  who  would 
not  on  any  occasion  succeed  to  command.”  At  a 
recent  lecture  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
Admiral  Sir  John  Hopkins,  G.C.B.,  who  was  supported 
by  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  and  others 
suggested  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  accord  the 
engineers  executive  rank.  He  said,  “  Their  duties  are 
purely  executive  and  should  be  recognised  as  such,  and 
the  recognition  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  clash  in  any 
single  instance  with  the  other  executives,  as  their 
sphere  of  duty  is  so  clearly  defined,  and  an  engineer 
would  as  little  expect  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  navi¬ 
gating  or  officer  of  the  watch’s  duty  as  would  these 
officers  of  being  put  in  charge  of  the  engines.”  I  think 
this  disposes  of  the  statement  I  quoted  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  letter. 

At  present  the  engineers  are  classed  in  the  “civil 
branch  ”  of  the  navy,  with  chaplains,  paymasters, 
surgeons  and  naval  instructors  :  perhaps  I  need  do  no 
more  than  mention  this  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the 
classification.  At  the  battle  of  Santiago  di  Cuba  which 
disposed  for  the  time  of  the  active  naval  power  of  Spain, 
these  latter  officers  might  as  well  have  been  on  shore 
as  it  happened  ;  while  the  whole  action,  during  which 
the  15-knot  “  Oregon  ”  was  able  to  overtake  the  21-knot 
“Colon”  for  example  was  an  object  lesson  on  the 
advantage  of  good  over  bad  engineering. 

The  engineer  branch  of  the  navy  consists  of  over 
25,000  officers  and  men,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
stoker  ratings  are  paid  as  being  “trained  men,”  many 
being  “  marksmen.”  These  officers  and  men  are  not 
trained  in  the  use  of  arms  and  kept  on  board  ship  for 
any  peaceful  purpose,  then  why  should  they  be  classed 
as  “  civilians  ”  ? 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  the  engineer  officer  say  of 
a  torpedo-boat  destroyer,  he  is  responsible  for  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  of  the  materiel  of  the  vessel,  also  for  the 
departmental  training  and  efficiency  of  his  staff  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  three-fifths  of  the  ship’s  company.  He 
with  his  staff  takes  equal  or  greater  risks  in  action 
with  any  of  the  crew  and  yet  is  a  “civil”  officer. 
Supposing  in  the  army,  the  drivers  of  a  battery  of 
horse  or  field  artillery  were,  as  distinguished  from  the 
actual  gunners,  classed  as  civilians  or  “non-comba¬ 
tants,”  how  absurd  it  would  appear  ! 

I  could  say  a  good  deal  more  on  this  subject,  but 
think  I  have  said  enough  to  establish  my  point  and  to 
show  there  is  good  reason  for  the  engineers  to  be 
classed  with  the  military  or  executive  branch  of  the 
service.  Then  as  to  engineer  officers  sitting  on 
courts-martial,  which  these  officers  advocate  when  one 
of  their  branch  is  on  his  trial  for  a  technical  offence. 
The  necessity  for  this  change,  which  by  the  way  was 
also  advocated  by  Sir  John  Hopkins  in  the  lecture  pre¬ 
viously  referred  to,  was  strongly  brought  to  the  front 
by  the  result  of  the  “  Blake  ”  court-martial  in  1898  ; 
which  will  be  remembered  by'most  naval  men,  certainly 
by  all  engineers.  Had  an  engineer  officer  sat  on  this 
court  he  could  and  probably  would  have  so  examined 
some  of  the  witnesses  as  to  throw  quite  a  different 
light  on  their  evidence,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court 
would  probably  have  been  very  different. 

At  the  present  time  the  supply  of  service-trained' 
engineers  from  Keyham  is  insufficient,  even  the  supply 
of  students  for  entry  has  recently  run  short,  while  bad 
reports  as  to  the  progress  of  the  students  have  been 
made.  Young  engineers  will  not  join  the  navy  in  any¬ 
thing  like  sufficient  numbers  from  our  private  colleges, 
so  that  in  order  to  fill  the  vacancies  (after  a  fashion) 
assistant  engineers  of  inferior  qualifications  for  so-called 
“  temporary  service  ”  have  been  and  are  being  entered. 
Strangely  enough,  these  young  men  are  offered  higher 
pay  than  the  officers  from  Keyham,  &c.,  that  is  to  say  a 
higher  price  is  being  paid  for  a  presumablyinferior  article. 

Possibly  if  the  engineers  were  admitted  into  the 
military  branch  of  the  service  as  suggested  and  given 
higher  pay,  &c. ,  we  might  be  able  to  get  the  pick  of  the 
engineering  talent  of  the  country  instead  of  what  we  are 
getting  at  present.  1 

I  regret,  Sir,  that  I  must  write  anonymously,  and 
so  sign  myself  Efficiency- 
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REVIEWS. 

“CHEERY  CHILDERS.” 

“  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Hugh  C.  E.  Childers,  1827-1896.”  By  his  son 
Lieut. -Col.  Spencer  Childers,  C.B.,  R.E.  In  two 
vols.  London  :  Murray.  1901.  285. 

THIS  memoir  of  Mr.  Childers  by  his  son  leaves 
unsolved  the  problem  which  puzzled  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  much  as  the  students  of  natural  history  in 
Pope’s  time  were  puzzled  by  the  presence  of  straws  or 
grubs  in  amber. 

“  The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  they  got  there.” 

Mr.  Childers,  in  the  forty  odd  years  of  his  political 
career,  filled  all  the  highest  offices  of  State  except  that 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  successively 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  Home  Secretary,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Yet  it  would  be  difficult  for  his  warmest  friend  to  point 
to  a  single  commanding  quality  which  he  possessed. 
His  son,  who  with  a  delicacy  too  rare  in  family 
biographers  never  obtrudes  his  affection  upon  the 
public,  writes  thus  :  “  Mr.  Childers  was  not  an  orator  ; 
he  was  hardly'even  a  fluent  debater,  but  he  had  that 
exceedingly  useful  gift — a  retentive  memory,  and  a 
devotion  to  detail  and  fact — which  often  stood  him  in 
good  stead.”  In  truth  Mr.  Childers  was  one  of  the 
worst  speakers  that  ever  addressed  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  from  the  front  bench  (which  is  saying  a  good 
deal),  and  his  retentive  memory  and  devotion  to  detail 
were  not  displayed  in  that  abnormal  degree  by  which 
alone  those  virtues  are  lifted  from  the  commonplace 
to  the  great.  As  Colonel  Childers  puts  it,  “he  was 
essentially  an  administrator  :  ”  but  it  is  impossible  to 
claim  for  him  that  he  was  a  great  one,  like  Graham  or 
Cardwell  ;  or  that  he  was  a  great  Finance  Minister, 
like  Gladstone  ;  or  that  he  was  an  original  thinker, 
like  Cornewall  Lewis  or  Lowe.  No  :  these  papers 
leave  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Childers  unsolved.  How  the 
devil  did  he  get  there  ?  Our  front  benches  have  been 
crowded  for  two  centuries  by  statesmen  who  owed 
their  elevation  not  to  brains  but  to  family  connexions. 
But  Mr.  Childers  was  not  an  aristocrat  :  his  forbears 
were  nothing  more  than  country  gentlemen.  Intel¬ 
lectually  Mr.  Childers  should  be  bracketed  with  Mr. 
W.  H.  Smith,  whose  success  was  as  great.  But 
wealth  is  a  power,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  very  rich. 
Mr.  Childers,  however,  was  from  first  to  last  a  poor 
man,  living  on  his  salary  in  office,  on  directors’ 
fees  out  of  office,  and  latterly  on  a  pension.  The 
puzzle  remains :  and  Colonel  Spencer  Childers  has 
added  to  it  another.  How  is  it  possible  for  a 
man  to  live  in  the  front  rank  of  politics  for  half  a 
century,  to  rub  shoulders  with  “  the  choice  and 
master  spirits  of  the  age,”  to  work  and  dine  with  the 
wits,  the  statesmen,  and  the  financiers  of  his  time,  and 
yet  to  leave  among  his  papers  no  record  of  their  sayings 
and  doings?  If  Mr.  Childers  was  “cheery,”  as  his 
sobriquet  would  lead  us  to  believe,  his  letters  and  diary 
are  the  reverse.  In  these  two  volumes  there  is  not  a 
single  anecdote  of  a  great  man,  not  a  bon  mot,  not  a 
descriptive  touch,  not  a  comment  upon  the  character  of 
one  of  the  many  celebrities,  with  whom  Mr.  Childers 
must  have  lived  in  daily  conversation.  Colonel  Childers 
shows,  himself  far  too  intelligent  a  compiler  to  be 
obnoxious  to  the  suspicion  of  having  overlooked,  or 
failed  to  appreciate,  any  good  things  there  might  be  in 
his  father’s  papers.  We  are  therefore  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  caution,  rather  than  cheeriness,  was 
the  prevailing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Childers.  Caution 
is  a  most,  valuable  gift,  from  a  worldly  point  of 
view  :  but  it  is  distinctly  dull.  A  man  who  is  afraid 
to  make  remarks  about  anybody,  either  to  his  inti¬ 
mates,  or  to  posterity,  may  be  an  excellent  person, 
as  he  will  probably  be  a  successful  one.  But  he  is 
not  interesting. 

The  pedigree  of  Mr.  Childers  was  in  one  respect 
remarkable.  His  two  grandfathers,  Colonel  Childers 
and  Sir  Culling  Smith,  married  sisters,  the  daughters  of 
Lord  Eardley,  who  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Sampson 


Gideon,  the  Rothschild  of  George  II. ’s  reign.  The 
original  Gideon  financed  the  Pelhams,  and  refusing  all 
honours  for  himself  took  a  baronetcy  for  his  boy  at 
Eton,  who  was  bred  a  Christian  and  made  an  Irish  peer 
by  Pitt.  Mr.  Childers  had  therefore  a  double  dose  of 
Jewish  blood  in  his  veins,  though  it  was  refined  through 
so  many  strainers  that  it  seemed  to  lose  its  peculiar 
qualities.  For  the  caution  and  shrewdness  which  Mr. 
Childers  developed  in  his  old  age  were  conspicuously 
absent  from  his  youth.  A  clergyman’s  son  without  a 
penny  naturally  and  properly  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  a  young  lady  similarly  situated.  Emigra¬ 
tion  to  Australia  followed  as  a  consequence,  and  in 
j  those  days  Cambridge  graduates  with  respectable  con¬ 
nexions  in  the  old  country  were  not  so  plentiful  in 
'  Melbourne  as  to  retard  the  advancement  of  young 
Childers  from  a  school  inspector  to  a  member  of  the 
Colonial  Government.  After  seven  years  spent  in 
colonial  politics,  during  which  by  the  way  he  secured  a 
pension,  Mr.  Childers  returned  to  London  in  1857  as  a 
sort  of  Agent  for  Victoria.  He  was  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  back  to  Melbourne  to  negotiate  a  railway 
loan  for  Messrs.  Baring,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and  was  offered  a  partnership  in  Dalgety  and  Co. 
which  he  refused.  The  Victorian  agency  brought 
j  him  into  touch  with  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
Baring  mission  made  him  a  personage  in  the  City.  In 
1859  Mr.  Childers  was  returned  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  Pontefract,  which  he  continued  to  repre¬ 
sent  till  the  smash  in  1886,  and  to  make  an  income  he 
took  to  the  direction  of  public  companies,  what  is  called 
in  these  slangy  and  irreverent  days  “  guinea-pigging.” 
In  1864,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  on  the 
Mazzini  incident,  Lord  Palmerston  made  the  young 
member  for  Pontefract  (he  was  then  thirty-seven)  a 
junior  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
read  what  the  veteran  Premier  had  to  say  about 
members  of  his  Government  retaining  their  director¬ 
ships.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  “  no  objection  to  a 
member  of  the  Government  retaining  other  employ¬ 
ment,  provided  that  employment  can  be  carried  on 
without  prejudice  to  the  Queen’s  service,  which  has 
the  paramount  claim.  Subject  to  that  rule  he  leaves  it 
to  you  to  determine  what  class  of  business  you  may,  as 
a  member  of  the  Government,  properly  retain.  He 
thinks  that  the  rule  should  be  applied  with  strictness 
to  foreign  undertakings.”  After  the  election  of  1865, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  formed  his  last  Government,  Mr. 
Childers  became  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
a  post  for  which  he  was  admirably  fitted,  and  which 
brought  him  into  close  and  confidential  relations 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer.  In  January  1868  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
offered  Mr.  Childers  the  well-paid  post  of  Financial 
Member  of  the  Viceroy’s  Council  in  India,  which  he 
luckily  declined,  for  by  December  in  the  same  year  he 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
first  Cabinet.  The  reign  of  Mr.  Childers  at  Whitehall 
was  both  unhappy  and  unlucky.  He  undertook  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Board  of  x^dmiralty  by  adding 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy  as  Second  Sea  Lord,  and 
created  a  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  The 
First  Sea  Lord,  Sir  Sydney  Dacres,  squabbled  so 
scandalously  with  the  Controller,  Sir  Spencer  Robinson, 
that  by  the  end  of  1870  the  position  was  this  :  the  Chief 
Constructor  had  resigned  :  the  Civil  Lord  had  resigned  : 
and  the  First  Sea  Lord,  the  Controller  and  the  Third 
Lord  were  all  threatening  to  resign.  “Pour  comble 
de  malheur  ”  came  the  disaster  to  the  turret-ship 
“  Captain,”  on  which  Leonard  Childers,  the  second  son 
of  the  First  Lord,  and  many  distinguished  officers  lost 
their  lives.  This  combination  of  worries  broke  down 
the  Minister’s  health,  and  in  March  1871  Mr.  Childers 
resigned. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  formed  his  second  Government 
in  i8»o  Mr.  Childers  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  War.  He  was  more  successful  in  Pall  Mall  than  at 
Whitehall,  for  though  he  had  to  carry  a  scheme  of 
retirement  for  the  army  which  excited  the  wrath  of  the 
older  officers,  he  got  all  the  kDSos  of  Lord  Wolseley’s 
victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir ;  and  he  introduced  the  terri¬ 
torial  organisation  with  the  linked  battalions,  which,  as 
Colonel  Childers  is  justified  in  saying,  “is  alone 
sufficient  to  render  his  tenure  of  the  War  Office  a 
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remarkable  one.”  The  admission  of  Lord  Derby  to  the 
Gladstone  Cabinet  in  1882  made  it  necessary  to  re¬ 
shuffle  the  cards.  Lord  Hartington  became  War 

Secretary,  and  Mr.  Childers  was  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  luckily  for  him,  for  the  fall  of  Khartoum 
happened  shortly  afterwards.  “  Among  Mr.  Childers’s 
correspondence  at  this  time,”  writes  his  son,  “  there  are 
not  many  letters  to  be  found  having  reference  to  the 
Nile  Expedition  or  the  fall  of  Khartoum.”  We  are  not 
surprised  at  that :  it  is  not  a  subject  on  which  a  Liberal 
Minister  would  care  to  be  copious  or  confidential  :  but 
such  extracts  as  Colonel  Childers  gives  us  are  the  most 
interesting  in  the  Life.  On  8  April,  1884  Lord 

Wolseley  laid  certain  plans  for  the  relief  of  General  j 
Gordon  before  the  Cabinet.  The  miserable  vacillation 
between  the  Nile  route  and  the  Suakin-Berber  route  j 
went  on  for  four  months,  and  it  was  not  until  8  August 
that  Lord  Hartington  made  up  his  mind  to  send 
out  Lord  Wolseley  with  a  free  hand,  when  it  was  too  | 
late  to  save  Gordon.  Not  that  the  cautious  and  com¬ 
plaisant  Childers  ventures  to  blame  anybody  for  the 
delay.  Lord  Hartington  did  not  even  condescend  to 
inform  him  of  the  decision  to  despatch  Lord  Wolseley, 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  learned  from  the 
“  Scotsman.”  After  taking  four  months  to  make  up  J 
his  mind  to  do  anything,  Lord  Hartington  coolly 
wrote  to  Mr.  Childers  that  he  could  not  communicate 
with  the  whole  Cabinet  “  without  the  loss  of  too  much 
time”!  Mr.  Childers  meekly  replies,  “I  had  no  wish 
to  be  consulted  before  you  adopted  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  very  wise  step  of  sending  Wolseley  out ;  but  | 
when  I  wrote  to  you  the  Cabinet  copy  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  later  than  the  15th  had  not  reached  me,  and  I  had 
no  idea  what  Wolseley  was  going  out  to  do.”  And 
this  is  how  the  Empire  is  governed  by  the  Cabinet  in 
times  of  emergency  !  As  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  j 
Mr.  Childers  did  not  distinguish  himself  in  any  way, 
and  was  beaten  in  July  1885  on  his  beer  and  estate 
duties  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks  -  Beach  and  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill.  In  1886  Mr.  Childers  natur¬ 
ally  stuck  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  discovered,  like 
a  good  many  other  worthy  people,  that  he  had 
always  been  in  favour  of  some  sort  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland.  He  was  indeed  surprised  and  j 
hurt  at  finding  that  Mr.  John  Morley  had  been  j 
substituted  for  himself  as  confidential  adviser  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  ask  for  certain 
modifications  in  the  Bill,  which  were  conceded.  Mr. 
Childers  was  now  Home  Secretary,  and  the  very  day 
he  took  possession  of  the  Home  Office  occurred  the 
Trafalgar  Square  riot,  which  issued  in  a  certain 
amount  of  window-smashing,  looting,  and  terrorism  in 
the  West  End.  Sir  Edmund  Henderson  was,  if  any¬ 
body,  to  blame  for  this  business,  and  Mr.  Childers  was 
only  Home  Secretary  for  six  months.  Thus  closed  a 
long  and  varied  official  career,  from  1892  Mr.  Childers 
did  not  stand  for  Parliament,  and  in  1896  he  died.  We 
are  disappointed  that  the  final  pages  throw  no  light  what¬ 
ever  on  the  inner  history  of  the  Home  Rule  split.  As 
for  the  Cooper  incident  it  is  not  worth  alludmg  to,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  it  is  discreditable  to  the  editor  of  the 
“  Scotsman,”  who  repaid  Mr.  Childers’  possibly  indis¬ 
creet  confidences  by  sneers  at  his  vanity  in  boasting  of 
his  influence  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  We  are  certainly 
surprised  to  learn  from  Colonel  Childers  that  his  father 
found  in  the  great  Home  Rule  crisis  that  “  the  per¬ 
sonal  views  of  Mr.  Charles  Cooper,  the  editor  of  the 
‘  Scotsman/  were  generally  in  accord  wich  his  own.” 
We  should  not  have  gathered  that  from  the  line  the  paper 
took  at  the  time  :  but  the  charge  that  Mr.  Childers 
betrayed  Cabinet  secrets  to  the  press  is  not  made  out.  j 
We  can  understand  thiit  to  a  statesman  of  the  mercurial  ! 
temperament  of  Mr.  Gladstone  “cheery  Childers,”  with  [ 
his  stolid  optimism,  was  a  relief :  and  it  is  with 
astonishment  we  learn  from  his  son  that  he  was  very 
•sensitive  to  criticism  and  subject  to  moods  of  depres¬ 
sion.  It  is  impossible  to  close  these  volumes  without 
a  feeling  of  respect  and  even  of  affection  for  Mr. 
Childers.  He  worked  so  hard  ;  he  was  such  a  good 
friend  ;  and  he  was  so  courteous  an  opponent.  Perhaps 
his  character  is  best  summed  up  in  the  words  which  he 
himself  once  used  of  a  colonial  governor.  “  If  not  a 
brilliant  statesman,  he  was  an  industrious,  kind- 
hearted,  Christian  gentleman.” 


BOOKS  ON  CHINA. 

“  China,  Her  History  Diplomacy  and  Commerce.” 
By  E.  H.  Parker.  London  :  Murray.  1901. 
8a\  net. 

“A  Year  in  China.”  By  Clive  Bigham.  London: 

Macmillan.  1901.  8^.  6d.  net. 

“  Mount  Omi  and  Beyond  :  a  Record  of  Travel  on  the 
Thibetan  Border.”  By  Archibald  John  Little. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  10s.  net. 

“  The  Real  Chinese  Question.”  By  Chester  Holcombe. 
London:  Methuen.  1901.  65. 

THE  authors  of  these  four  books  can  each  claim  the 
authority  due  to  long  residence  or  extensive  travel 
in  China.  Their  productions  are  nevertheless  of  very 
unequal  merit  and  may  be  given  precedence  in  the 
above  order. 

Mr.  Parker  is  an  expert  in  his  subject.  So  long  ago 
as  1874,  a  brother  officer  and  famous  sinologue  dedi¬ 
cated  one  of  his  numerous  works  to  our  author  “as  a 
consummate  master  of  the  written  language  of  China.” 
Since  those  days,  Mr.  Parker  has  been  zealously  adding 
to  his  extensive  knowledge,  has  travelled  much  in 
Cambodia,  India,  Japan,  Malaya,  the  Dutch  Indies, 
and  “  other  places  where  Chinamen  are  found,”  and 
has  served  as  a  high  British  official  in  China,  Corea, 
and  Burma.  He  may  therefore  be  safely  taken  as  a 
guide.  The  facts  he  sets  forth  are  the  gleanings  of 
conscientious  investigation,  and  his  opinions  are  at 
least  entitled  to  respect. 

“  China”  opens  with  a  broadly  outlined  sketch  of  the 
geography  of  the  Empire,  and  in  this  connexion  a  word 
of  praise  must  at  once  be  given  to  the  excellent  maps 
(18  in  number)  interspersed  throughout  the  volume  ; 
they  are  models  of  clearness  and  accuracy.  The 
Chinese  Empire,  in  spite  of  ever-changing  political 
boundaries,  maintains  a  steady  area  of  5,000,000 
square  miles  and  supports  400,000,000  people.  China 
Proper,  or  the  Eighteen  Provinces,  forms  a  third 
of  the  whole  with  a  population  of  350,000,000, 
the  rest  of  the  Empire  being  poorly  watered  desert- 
land  or  plateau,  where  the  natives  outnumber  the 
Chinese  settlers.  Bisecting  China  Proper  from  north  to 
south,  the  western  half  is  mountainous  while  the 
eastern  half  is  flat ;  the  western  half  supports 
90,000,000  people  and  (except  Sz-Ch’wan)  is  poor,  but 
the  eastern  half  with  260,000,000  people  is  rich, 
supports  itself  and  helps  the  impecunious  west.  From 
this,  Mr.  Parker  argues,  British  interests  lie  in  the 
Eastern  provinces  with  the  addition  of  Sz-Ch’wan  ;  that 
is,  our  commerce  will  find  its  most  paying  fields  on  the 
coasts,  on  the  three  or  four  great  rivers  with  their 
mouths  valleys  and  tributaries,  and  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Yangtze.  If  these  regions  be  kept  open  to  us, 
he  thinks  that,  not  only  Tibet  and  Yiin  Nan  but  even 
Manchuria  may  be  complacently  relegated  to  a 
secondary  plane,  as  “spheres  where  the  legitimate 
competition  of  Russia  and  France  is  likely  to  be  most 
keen.” 

The  History  of  China,  which  stands  in  the  forefront  of 
the  sub-title,  is  curtly  dealt  with  in  a  single  chapter. 
Claiming  to  commence  three  thousand  years  before  our 
era,  it  affords  ample  scope  for  the  historical  bore.  But 
Mr.  Parker  is  merciful.  The  ancient  fables  and  mythi¬ 
cal  rubbish  of  the  early  Chinese  dynasties  and  even  the 
Confucian  Age — all  the  years  from  b. c.  2852  to  b.c. 
255 — are  crushed  into  a  few  lines  and  a  small  table  and 
are  then  swept  totally  away.  We  are  asked  to  trust 
the  author’s  assurance  that  these  old  annals  are  un¬ 
profitable,  or,  if  still  unsatisfied,  to  betake  ourselves  to 
the  French  translation  of  Sz-ma  T’sien’s  History  by 
M.  Edouard  Chavannes.  The  origin  of  the  Chinese 
race  is  left  unsettled,  and  no  fantastic  theory  is  ad¬ 
vanced  to  identify  them  with  the  Babylonians,  Acca- 
dians,  or  other  olden  peoples.  We  are  not  even  told 
the  derivation  of  the  words  “China”  and  “Chinese,” 
which  the  natives,  we  may  mention,  do  not  use  them¬ 
selves  either  in  literature  or  conversation.  Our  author 
explains  that,  excepting  the  Cantonese,  who  have  no 
word  for  Chinaman  but  “man  of  T’ang,”  from  the 
T’ang  dynasty,  the  Chinese  call  themselves  “  men  of 
Han  ”■ — in  memory  of  the  glorious  Han  dynasty— when¬ 
ever  they  wish  to  distinguish  themselves  from  Tartars, 
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Tibetans,  or  foreigners,  this  being  the  nearest  approach 
they  have  to  a  national  designation. 

Mr.  Parker  has  much  to  say  about  early  trade  notions, 
trade  routes  (the  same  now  as  in  past  ages  and  all 
converging  on  the  Pamirs),  and  modern  trade.  Under 
the  last  head,  he  asks  whether  progress,  as  represented 
by  steam,  electricity,  and  other  material  adjuncts  of 
civilisation,  is  of  happy  omen,  and  answers  : — “  It 
appears  to  me  doubtful  if  we  Europeans  are  a  whit 
happier  for  ‘  progress  ;  ’  it  has  certainly  not  had 
cheerful  results  so  far  for  the  Chinese,”  with  which 
melancholy  comment  we  must  perforce  agree. 

In  relations  with  Europeans,  religion  and  rebellion 
(including  the  insane  Boxer  movement),  and  personal 
characteristics,  we  get  many  new  lights  on  the  life  of 
this  wonderful  people.  Their  untruthfulness,  dis¬ 
honesty,  and  dirt  are  not  satisfactorily  explained  away. 
Their  much-vaunted  politeness  is  said  to  be  hollow. 
Their  cruelty  is  admitted,  and  examples,  too  horrible 
almost  for  credence,  are  given — not  the  outcome  of 
times  of  excitement,  but  ordinary  everyday  occur¬ 
rences. 

Man)'  subjects  must  reluctantly  be  left  unnoticed,  for 
the  mass  of  information  in  the  306  pages  of  this 
octavo  volume  is  overwhelming.  There  are  few  readers 
who  will  not  find  here  much  of  value.  An  ample 
Glossary  and  an  Index  of  seventeen  pages  are  valuable 
additions  to  the  book,  which  will,  owing  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  facts  collected  from  far  and  wide  into  so  small 
a  space,  often  serve  as  a  work  of  reference. 

“A  Year  in  China”  is  of  quite  another  style  but  none 
the  less  to  be  recommended.  Mr.  Bigham’s  record 
shows  that  he  does  not  accept  the  common  idea  which 
assigns  a  life  of  luxurious  ease  to  the  diplomatist. 
His  service  as  a  member  of  the  Legation  at  Peking  in 
1899  and  1900  was  chiefly  spent  in  hard  and  occasion¬ 
ally  dangerous  travel.  He  journeyed  overland  from 
Canton  through  Hankow  to  Peking,  crossing  the 
Yellow  River,  passing  the  rich  coalfields  of  the  Peking 
Syndicate  in  Shansi,  and  visiting  Si-an-fu  the  present 
refuge  of  the  Chinese  Court.  Then  he  was  sent  on  a 
mission  through  Manchuria  to  Ta-lien-wan,  still  a 
fishing  village,  Dalny,  showing  signs  of  prosperity,  and 
Port  Arthur,  which  is  described  as  easily  blockaded  by 
land  and  sea  and  compared  unfavourably  with  Wei-hai- 
wei.  Returning  he  joined  Admiral  Seymour’s  attempt 
to  relieve  Peking,  the  story  of  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  in  a  thoroughly  interesting  volume. 
Numerous  good  photographs  and  several  maps  form 
an  added  charm.  The  author  made  his  way  back  to 
England  by  the  Siberian  Railway. 

“  Mount  Omi  and  Beyond,”  which  originally  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  serial  form  in  a  Shanghai  newspaper 
and  might  with  advantage  have  been  recast,  is  a  pleasant 
diary  of  a  three-months’  trip  from  Chungking,  already 
1,500  miles  from  the  coast,  due  west  to  the  Tibetan 
frontier.  Mrs.  Little  bravely  accompanied  her  husband. 
The  motive  of  the  journey  was  to  escape  from  the  trying 
atmosphere  of  Chungking,  •  a  crowded  human  hive 
surrounded  by  fields  upon  fields  of  graves,  to  the  purer 
air  of  the  highlands.  The  travellers  saw  many  thing's 
by  the  way.  Most  noteworthy,  perhaps,  were  the 
wondei  ful  stone  and  iron  suspension  bridges,  built  in 
the  public-spirited  days  of  the  Mings,  and  the  brine 
wells  of  Kung  Ching.  The  labour  bestowed  on  the 
latter  is  immense.  The  workmen  digging  one  expected 
to  reach  salt  in  three  years  ;  some  had  been  even  thirty 
years  in  formation  ! 

Few  dangers  seem  to  have  been  met,  but  one  was  of 
a  character  probably  unique.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Tung  River,  a  “  mud  ”  fall  tumbled  over  the  cliff,  here 
a  thousand  feet  high,  bringing  down  with  it  a  constant 
stream  of  rocks  which  bounded  over  the  narrow  foot¬ 
way  and  thence  down  the  slope  into  the  boiling  river. 
The  stream  of  boulders  was  continuous.  There  was  no 
way  of  circumventing  it.  The  story  of  how  the  party 
with  a  pony  and  dog  ran  the  gauntlet  of  this  cannonade 
is  worth  reading.  On  the  Tibetan  border,  gold-bearing 
quartz  was  found  to  exist  abundantly,  the  working  of 
which  would  enable  China,  if  she  chose,  easily  to 
follow  Japan  and  link  herself  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  a  gold  coinage. 

With  what  motive  “The  Real  Chinese  Question  ” 
was  written  is  hard  to  conjecture.  We  have  looked 


in  vain  for  some  clue  to  the  title.  No  hint  is  given  as 
to  what  the  question  is,  which  the  “  thoughtful  and 
fair-minded  public”  are  to  be  helped  to  judge.  The 
volume,  so  the  author  says,  defends  no  one.  This  is 
fairly  true,  except  the  Protestant  missionary  body,  of 
which  Mr.  Holcombe  was,  we  believe,  at  one  time  a 
member  and  which  stands  in  no  need  of  a  champion,  no 
one  is  defended.  On  the  contrary  everyone  is  attacked, 
the  British — “the  most  Pharisaical  of  all  European 
Governments”- — more  bitterly  than  the  rest,  but  all 
receive  a  full  share  of  intemperate  invective.  A 
diatribe  against  our  Gallic  neighbours  is  typical:  “The 
various  French  concessions,  or  areas  of  territory  at  the 
various  open  ports  of  China  in  which  the  authorities  of 
France  have  full  sway,  are  simply  the  hotbeds  for 
the  propagation  of  every  form  of  native  and  foreign 
vice.  They  are  not  the  centres  of  French  trade, 
for  there  is  none.  They  are  simply  hideous  and  dis¬ 
gusting  cancerous  growths  upon  humanity.”  Foranswer 
stands  the  French  concession  at  Shanghai,  its  quays 
crowded  by  steamers,  its  busy  wharves,  its  thriving 
streets  holding  100,000  Chinese,  and  its  excellent  police 
force.  True  only  a  small  part  of  the  trade  is  French, 
but  it  is  trade,  it  is  very  considerable,  and  it  thrives 
there  under  the  French  authorities.  The  evils,  so 
eloquently  painted,  are  not  in  evidence  to  the  ordinary 
person. 

Opium  is  our  author’s  red  rag.  No  one  wishes  to 
defend  the  traffic,  but  the  objects  of  its  opponents  are 
certainly  not  assisted  by  unjust  aspersions  on  our 
Government.  The  war  of  1842  is  once  more  described 
as  “The  Opium  War.”  Mr.  Parker  deals  with  this 
fiction  sufficiently  in  his  “  China.”  Here  is  further 
testimony  of  undoubted  impartiality  :  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin,  an  eminent  American  divine  long  resident  in 
China,  in  his  “Siege  in  Peking”  says: — “To  punish 
this  high-handed  proceeding  ”  (the  attack  on  the  foreign 
quarter  at  Canton)  “and  to  exact  the  promised  in¬ 
demnity  were  the  objects  of  Britain’s  first  war  with 
China,  not  at  all  to  force  the  Chinese  either  to  receive 
or  to  consume  it.”  There  is  nothing  in  this  book  that 
is  new,  little  that  has  not  been  better  said  before,  and 
much  that  a  kindlier  pen  would  never  have  written. 


GARDEN  BOOKS  USEFUL  AND 
ORNAMENTAL. 

“A  Practical  Guide  to  Garden  Plants,  Fruits, 
Vegetables,  &c.”  By  John  Weathers.  London  : 
Longmans,  igoi.  21.?.  net. 

“  Gardens  Old  and  New  ;  the  Country  House  and  its 
Garden  Environment.”  London:  “  Country  Life  ” 
Office.  1901.  42s.  net. 

“  How  the  Garden  Grew.”  By  Maud  Maryon. 

London  :  Longmans.  1900.  $s.  net. 

“A  Handy  Book  of  Horticulture.”  By  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Hayes.  London  :  Murray.  1900.  35.  6 d.  net. 

PIERE  is  a  curious  contrast  between  the  first  two 
of  these  gardening-books,  which  has  suggested 
the  heading  of  this  article.  Mr.  Weathers,  as  is  natural 
from  his  former  position  in  Kew  Gardens  and  as 
Assistant-Secretary  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
takes  gardening  very  seriously.  The  book  is  of  200 
pages,  double-columned  and  fairly  closely  printed  ;  yet 
even  that  hardly  balances  the  Brobdingnagian  title-page, 
where  Mr.  Weathers  requires  172  words — if  we  have 
counted  correctly— to  sum  up  his  contents.  He  would 
seem  not  altogether  to  disdain  ornament,  by  the  state¬ 
ment  therein,  “with  163  illustrations  ” — nearly  as  many 
as  the  words  of  the  title-page  ;  but  one  might  read  for 
weeks  without  finding  more  than  one  or  two  illustrations, 
they  being  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  glossary,  and 
consisting  merely  of  tiny  woodcuts  to  explain  such 
charming  words  as  “  gamopetalous,”  “  imparipinnate,” 
or  “  infundibuliform.”  Even  in  arrangement  Mr. 
Weathers  is  sternly  exacting,  and  will  have  none  of  the 
alphabetical  order  that  modern  laziness  has  made 
usual,  but  groups  plants  according  to  their  relationship  ; 
so  that,  for  example,  for  a  plum,  a  blackberry,  a 
spirrea,  or  a  Cotoneaster,  you  must  alike  remember  tq 
turn  to  the  Rose  order.  We  must  admit  that  any  incon¬ 
venience  Jikely  to  result  from  this  is  obviated,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  a  very  copious  and  careful  index.  The 
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book,  like  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts — hardy 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables;  but  the  first  is  done  with 
such  completeness  that  it  is  more  than  six  times  as  long 
as  the  other  two  put  together,  and  yet  they  have  no 
appearance  of  being  “  skimped.”  We  cannot,  of  course, 
profess  to  have  read  through  such  a  huge  work,  but  we 
have  tested  it  in  various  places,  and  found  the  informa- 
mation  everywhere  thorough,  and  most  carefully  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  only  mistake  we  have  noticed  worth 
mentioning  is  that  Mr.  Weathers  supposes  “Souvenir  j 
d’Elise  ”  to  be  a  distinct  rose  from  “  Souvenir  d’Elise  J 
Vardon,”  whereas  it  is  merely  the  common  shortening  , 
of  the  name.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Weathers 
will  make  use  of  his  wide  experience  to  give  a  com¬ 
panion  volume  to  greenhouse  and  stove  plants.  The 
field  there  is  more  open,  since  there  is  nothing  on  the 
greenhouse  at  all  to  be  compared  with  Mr.  Robinson’s 
“Flower-garden  in  England.” 

After  the  useful  we  come  with  more  anticipation  to 
the  ornamental,  and  the  beautiful  book  before  us  would 
ornament  any  library.  Its  title-page,  as  if  to  emphasise 
the  contrast  with  the  “Practical  Guide,”  contains  but 
thirty  words,  but  then,  to  be  sure,  they  are  in  fine 
type,  and  enclosed  by  a  graceful  margin.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  number  of  illustrations,  against  Mr. 
Weathers’  163,  but  they  are  all  process  illustrations 
from  photographs,  and  every  one  of  them  admirably 
executed.  The  frontispiece  is  from  G.  D.  Leslie’s 
picture  of  last  year’s  Academy,  “  In  Time  of  War.” 
The  book  is  really  a  splendid  gallery  of  our  great 
country  houses  and  their  gardens.  There  are  not  only 
the  “show-places” — Chatsworth,  Fountains,  Longford, 
Trentham,  and  the  like — but  many  that  are  quite  as 
beautiful,  if  less  known  to  the  ordinary  tourist,  such  as 
Barlborough,  Athelhampton,  Great  Tangley,  the  grand 
twisted  avenue  of  Heckfield,  Ightham  Mote,  which 
ought  to  be  an  Oxford  College,  and,  perhaps  best  of 
all,  Bradford-on- Avon,  which  fully  justifies  its  choice  as 
a  model  for  the  English  pavilion  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
The  author  of  the  letterpress  does  little  more  than  act 
as  the  judicious  showman,  and  holds  no  brief  for  the 
formal  against  the  landscape  garden  ;  but  the  illustra¬ 
tions  will  show  any  but  the  most  obdurate  how  so 
much  of  the  garden  as  is  in  view  of  the  house  inevitably 
forms  part  of  the  true  architect’s  design.  One  great 
house,  Belvoir  Castle,  is  rather  oddly  omitted ;  the 
spring-garden  there  has  long  been  famous  amongst 
horticulturists.  There  is  an  ample  treasury  also  of 
details  ;  topiary  work  from  Elvaston  and  Levens  Hall, 
noble  iron-work,  English  or  Spanish,  from  Ragley  or 
Compton  Beauchamp,  sundials  from  Henbury  or 
Heslington.  The  book  will  be  a  joy  to  all  lovers  of  old 
English  houses  and  gardens  ;  but  useful,  in  the  sense 
of  Mr.  Weathers, — well,  it  may  be,  to  that  veryflimited 
class  who  are  about  to  build  (or  buy)  a  lordly  pleasure- 
house  wherein  to  dwell. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  contrast  between 
the  two  smaller  books  upon  our  list.  “  How  the 
Garden  Grew  ”  is  ornamental  enough  ;  it  is  very  nicely 
printed,  and  has  a  dainty  cover,  and  some  rather  pretty 
illustrations.  There  its  attractiveness  ends.  “Mary’s” 
prattle  about  her  papa’s  garden,  which  she  wanted  to 
make  grow,  is  not  interesting,  and  as  she  is  still 
talking  of  “  gladiola  ”  at  the  very  end  of  the  book,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  it  is  not  instructive.  We  cannot 
guess  the  use  of  the  book,  nor  for  whom  it  is  written. 

Mr.  Hayes’  “  Handy  Book”  is  quite  at  the  opposite 
pole.  He  is  an  Irish  rector,  who  lectures  on  Practical 
Horticulture  at  the  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  and 
has  found,  he  says,  the  want  of  a  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  manual.  He  has  filled  this  want  admirably.  The 
book  is  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  competent  to  give 
advice  ;  and  as  it  contains  over  200  pages  in  good  type, 
of  excellent  matter  well  arranged,  and  has  nine  well- 
finished  garden  illustrations  from  photographs,  we 
think  it  one  of  the  cheapest  books  at  half-a-crown  we 
have  ever  seen.  Scarcely  any  but  rose  specialists  ever 
get  the  names  of  roses  right,  whatever  they  may  do 
with  other  flowers,  so  we  will  merely  say  that  the  lists 
on  pp.  25  and  78  need  some  revising.  And  as  the 
famous  essay  “Of  Gardens”  furnishes  the  motto  for 
the  title-page,  we  must  remind  Mr.  Hayes  that  he 
should  not  mis-call  its  great  author  “Lord  Bacon.” 
Let  every  English  lady  read,  mark,  and  learn  the 


Irish  method  of  cooking  a  potato  (p.  123),  when  her 
husband  will  not  fail  to  digest  it. 


MORE  ABOUT  OMAR. 

“  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  the  Astronomer-Poet  of 
Persia.”  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward 
FitzGerald,  with  drawings  by  Florence  Lundborg. 
New  York  :  Doxey’s,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Lark.. 

1  goo.  6s. 

“  The  Ruba’iyat  of  Omar  Khayyam.”  Translated  by 
Edward  FitzGerald  with  a  Commentary  by  H.  M. 
Batson  and  Biographical  Introduction  by  E.  D. 
Ross.  London  :  Methuen,  igco.  6s. 
LTHOUGH  Mr.  Iverney’s  biographical  preface 
gives  evidence  that  the  first  of  these  two  books  is 
not  strictly  a  new  publication,  we  may  fairly  consider 
both  one  and  the  other  to  be  welcome  addenda  to 
the  bibliography'  of  an  Eastern  poet  for  the  tardiness 
of  whose  recognition  in  the  Western  world  time  is  now 
providing  a  lavish  compensation.  Apart  from  the 
preface  the  volume  consists  of  little  else  than  a  reprint, 
the  most  notable  feature  of  which  is  the  bold  and 
fantastic  “  get-up  ”  of  its  pages.  If  the  human  forms 
therein  displayed  are  more  suggestive  of  a  remoter 
antiquity  than  Central  Asia  in  the  days  of  Melik  Shah, 
they  may  in  any'  case  be  accepted  as  appertaining  to 
the  ideal  as  well  as  real  entourage  of  the  imaginative 
tent-maker.  So  regarded  indeed,  they  are  appropriate 
accompaniments  to  FitzGerald’s  work  and  quite  charac¬ 
teristic  of  its  dreaminess.  Apparently  untrammelled  by 
other  hard  and  fast  rule  than  that  they  should  be  con¬ 
nected  by  the  shadowiest  of  allusions  with  the  passing 
page,  they  are  introduced  with  good  effect,  and  maybe 
commended  for  an  artistic  quaintness  which  harmonises 
with  the  scenic  accessories  by  which  they  are  supple¬ 
mented. 

The  second  of  these  new  tributes  to  Omar’s  memory 
consists  mainly  of  an  introductory  sketch  by  a  very 
capable  Persian  scholar  and  rising  Orientalist,  Mr. 
Denison  Ross  ;  of  FitzGerald’s  now  familiar  poem  or 
adaptation  ;  and  of  a  commentary  by  the  ostensible 
editor,  Mr.  Batson,  who  explains  that  his  object  in 
publishing  has  been  to  help  “  if  possible,  those  who  in 
their  first  introduction  to  Omar  Khayyam,  as  in¬ 
terpreted  by  FitzGerald,  find  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
understanding  him.”  Whether  by  publication  in 
fanciful  form,  or  republication  in  the  dress  of  particular 
editions,  we  approach  any  nearer  to  this  comprehension 
or  not,  is  a  question  which  need  not  now  be  argued. 
The  gist  of  inquiry  is  the  character  of  Omar’s  teaching. 
Is  he  to  be  accepted  as  a  moralist,  or  rejected  as  a 
disbeliever  in  all  virtue  ?  In  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
the  enquirer  must  bear  in  mind  that  Omar  is  not  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  and  FitzGerald  not  an  Oriental.  He  must, 
moreover,  be  prepared  to  certify,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
authenticity  of  his  group  of  quatrains  selected  for 
analysis. 

Discriminating  readers  of  Omar  or  even  about 
Omar — not  those  whose  admiration  finds  vent  in  the 
establishing  of  a  club  or  formation  of  a  cult  in  his 
honour — will  be  thankful  to  Professor  Ross  for  the 
labour  of  love  which  has  enabled  him  to  supply 
a  certain  amount  of  quasi-recondite  information  tend¬ 
ing  to  illustrate  his  hero’s  reality  as  a  living  per¬ 
sonage  ;  but  he  is  manifestly  more  successful  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  occasional  fresh  sidelight  upon  a  somewhat 
sombre  and  monotonous  history  than  in  bringing  the 
reader  into  actual  touch  with  the  individual  of  whom  he  is 
in  quest.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Batson’s  commentary 
is  doubtless  intended  to  cover  the  ground  which  his 
collaborateur  neglects  for  the  prosecution  of  historical 
research.  His  theory  is  that  Wisdom  is  the  one  thing 
to  which  man’s  (and  therefore  the  poet’s)  aspirations 
should  be  directed.  In  accordance  with  the  spiritual 
meaning  of  Persian  odes  he  makes  it  the  mysterious 
“  loved  one”  of  their  rhapsodies,  quoting  in  support  of 
his  views  both  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Apocrypha.  To 
form  a  true  judgment,  however,  in  the  case,  the  chief 
desideratum  is  a  knowledge  of  the  authorities  which  the 
poet-philosopher  was  in  the  habit  ot  consulting.  It  has 
been  satisfactorily  shown  that  he  was  an  advanced 
student  in  the  science  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  a  seeker 
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after  truth.  Who,  then,  were  his  teachers?  From 
what  particular  writers  did  he  draw  his  inspiration  ? 
The  fact  that  he  was  professedly  a  Muslim  is  of  little 
importance  ;  for  his  co-religionist,  and  almost  contem¬ 
porary,  Al-birum,  supplies  a  ready  example  of  wide 
reading  and  high  literary,  and  also  scientific,  attain¬ 
ments  in  the  remote  region  of  Central  Asia.  He  could 
write  on  religion,  law  and  literature,  astronomy  and 
geography  :  and  he  was  an  undisguised  admirer  and 
upholder  of  Christian  men  and  Christian  tenets.  In 
conclusion,  one  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  which 
does  not  appear  to  have  met  with  the  attention  it 
deserves.  If  commentators  can  demonstrate  that  Omar 
Khayyam  addresses  his  complaints  to  the  personages 
of  ancient  mythology,  he  is  no  more  open  to  the  charge 
of  impiety  than  the  dramatist  who  speaks  for 
Prometheus  or  Empedocles. 


NOVELS. 

w  Quality  Corner.”  By  C.  L.  Antrobus.  London  : 

Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  a  truly  poetical  novel,  “poetical”  in  that 
highest  sense  of  the  word  which  Aristotle  shows 
to  possess  a  higher  truth  than  can  ever  be  conveyed  by 
the  methods  of  mere  realism.  The  alternative  title  is 
“  A  Study  of  Remorse,”  and  the  author  works  out  with 
not  a  little  delicacy  and  skill  her  study  of  the  final 
envelopment  of  a  man,  at  the  very  time  of  a  new  and 
unwonted  happiness,  in  the  consequences  of  one  mo¬ 
ment  of  deadly  weakness.  Though  its  denoument 
shapes  itself  tragically  the  story  is  never  lurid,  nor  the 
note  forced  ;  the  main  motive  is  kept  with  curious  art 
from  overshadowing  the  fortunes  of  the  residents 
in  this  “Quality  Corner”  of  a  pleasant  country 
town  perched  on  its  hill  in  the  “green  grey-clouded 
north-west”  which  is  drawn  so  skilfully.  Nature 
indeed  in  her  more  soft  and  temperate  moods  is 
delineated  with  exceptional  penetration  and  grace  ; 
impressions  of  natural  scenery  of  mingled  rain  and  sun, 
or  the  mystery  of  woods  on  a  summer  night,  are  never 
treated,  as  in  most  modern  fiction,  with  the  mere 
analysis  of  bare  description,  but  as  a  genuine  source  of 
mental  life.  In  much  the  same  way  the  author  has 
succeeding  in  investing  her  characters,  very  real  and 
alive  though  they  personally  are,  with  an  additional 
charm  of  suggestiveness  ;  one  would  like  to  keep  up 
their  acquaintance,  a  symptom,  it  must  be  confessed, 
both  rare  and  gratifying.  They  have  an  abundance  of 
conversation  which  succeeds  in  being  both  thoughtful 
and  entertaining  without  giving  the  impression  that  it 
is  meted  out  from  carefully  compiled  notebooks.  Alto¬ 
gether  this  story  is  so  much  above  the  ordinary  run  of 
•recent  novels,  that  we  should  welcome  an  example  of 
the  same  skill  employed  on  a  more  purely  constructive 
theme. 

“The  Aftertaste.”  By  Compton  Reade.  London: 

Greening.  1900.  6.y. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  unreal  story  written  in  egregi- 
•ously  bad  English.  The  book  would  call  for  little 
further  notice,  did  it  not  appear  from  a  correspondence 
in  a  contemporary  that  the  writer  regards  it  as  a 
belated  “problem  novel”  with  the  answer  to  the 
problem  supplied.  This  no  doubt  is  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  repulsive  nature  of  all  the  figures  introduced, 
one  perhaps  excepted,  who  would  be  better  described 
as  absurd  ;  but  unless  the  result  is  to  appear  a  gratui¬ 
tous  poking-up  of  nastiness,  the  characters  and  action 
of  belated  problem  novels,  though  repulsive,  should  at 
least  be  convincing,  whereas  the  whole  effect  of  this 
book  is  pre-eminently  superficial  and  trashy.  The 
style  resembles  the  matter;  expressions  like  '■'•per 
luck  ”  “  he  wracked  his  brain  ”  “  a  faint  sound,  yet 
enough  to  be  caviare ”  occur  frequently,  while  these 
lines  may  serve  to  indicate  the  general  narrative  style. 
“That  wofk  of  supererogation  accurately  well  accom¬ 
plished,  the  rival  elevens  broke  out  extensively  on 
pipes  and  cigars.  After  all  said  and  done,  cricket  may 
be  very  heroic,  and  withal  the  causa  causans  of 
Waterloo,  but  it  is  a  form  of  animalism,  or  at  best  the 
pastime  of  the  ennobled  savage.” 


“That  Sweet  Enemy.”  By  Katharine  Tynan.  West¬ 
minster  :  Constable.  1901.  6.?. 

This  is  a  pleasant  Irish  story  of  many  wooings, 
stiffened  with  moonlighters,  and  with  the  little  dash  of 
tragedy  at  the  finish  that  must  after  all  be  expected 
when  every  girl  has  had  two  men  in  love  with  her.  The 
way  in  which  the  feud  of  the  Irish  family  with  the 
English  one  which  had  bought  their  lands  was  ended  is 
told  with  a  graceful  feminine  touch,  and,  to  name  no 
others,  the  old  aunt,  seventy-five  and  a  coquette  to  the 
backbone,  is  a  brightly  drawn  figure.  Though  the 
author  has  made  a  creditable  and  on  the  whole  very 
successful  attempt  to  catch  those  slangy  methods  of 
expression  to  which  young  men  are  unhappily  addicted, 
there  are  still  times  when  one  or  two  of  her  male 
characters  become  a  trifle  prosy  ;  and  some  might  say 
that  the  sister  who  plays  the  part  of  narrator  could  have 
drawn  herself  a  little  naughtier  with  advantage,  but 
perhaps  after  all  that  is  only  her  modesty.  Altogether, 
“  That  Sweet  Enemy  ”  is  a  novel  worth  a  great  many 
of  its  noisier  rivals. 

“  Scoundrels  and  Co.  ”  By  Coulson  Kernahan.  London: 
Ward,  Lock.  1901.  6s. 

It  is  set  forth  in  these  pages  how  after  sundry  kinds 
of  sudden  death  have  befallen  a  mercenary  gang  of 
contractors  in  anarchy  and  mixed  crimes,  they  are 
eventually  lodged,  comparatively  prosaically,  within 
the  walls  of  Holloway  prison,  and  all  because  of  the 
singlehanded  interposition  of  the  narrator  into  these 
councils  and  enterprises.  The  story  is  composed  of 
frank  and  concentrated  sensationalism,  and  is  written 
with  no  very  serious  air  ;  the  bloodshed  and  other  com¬ 
plexities  are  worked  out  with  a  proper  and  piquant 
ease,  while  the  personality  of  the  scoundrels  themselves 
is  treated  by  comparison  with  a  freakish  lightness. 
A  story  which  leads  off  in  so  rapid  and  dramatic  a 
manner  could  not  but  flag  towards  the  end,  and  short 
as  the  volume  is,  not  a  little  of  it  might  have  been  cut  to 
advantage. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Staffordshire  Potter.”  By  Harold  Owen.  London: 

Grant  Richards.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Owen’s  book  is  a  study  equally  interesting  and  valuable 
of  the  social  and  economic  history  and  conditions  of  the 
manufacture  of  pottery  in  its  English  headquarters.  To  the 
author’s  own  chapters  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  has  added 
one  summing  up  the  history  and  present  position  of  that  most 
vexed  question  in  relation  to  this  industry — the  use  of  glazes, 
lead,  leadless,  or  fritted,  and  does  so  in  a  very  dispassionate  and 
judicial  manner.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Owen 
has  written  a  book  on  the  art  of  the  potter,  its  growth,  and 
development  and  aesthetics.  Strictly  conformable  10  its  title  it 
deals  with  the  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  employers 
and  employed  and  their  industrial  relations  to  each  other,  with 
the  effect  they  have  had  on  them  as  a  class  of  the  community. 
It  is  one  of  those  monographs  on  special  industries  which  are 
extremely  useful  when  well  done,  as  this  is,  to  those  who  study 
social  questions,  and  it  should  be  of  special  interest  in  the 
locality  which  has  furnished  the  materials  to  the  author. 

“  An  Epitome  of  Roman  Law.”  By  W.  H.  Hastings  Kelke. 

London  :  Sweet  and  Maxwell.  1901.  6s. 

As  an  epitome  of  Roman  law  this  book  is  very  cleverly  done, 
but  of  an  epitome  we  have  always  to  ask  whether  it  is  intended 
as  an  introduction  or  a  resume  of  a  subject.  We  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  that  we  do  not  consider  this  book  as  a  suitable 
introduction,  either  for  a  law  student  or  for  a  man  whose  tastes 
may  lead  him  to  desire  a  knowledge  of  Roman  law  as  a  branch 
of  useful  learning.  For  the  examination  student  it  will  not  do 
as  a  systematic  treatment  of  the  subjects  of  the  Institutes  or 
the  Digest.  For  the  other  class  of  persons  it  is  too  rapid,  too 
detailed  and  non-philosophic.  It  is  too  little  like  Mackenzie’s 
Roman  Law  for  example.  But  it  is  admirable  for  the  student 
who  has  mastered  the  text  of  the  Institutes,  and  who  requires 
rapidly  to  survey  the  whole  ground.  The  book  is  really  a 
collection  of  notes  cleverly  arranged  :  and  this  impression  is 
more  striking  on  account  of  the  omission  of  the  definite  and 
indefinite  articles  and  abbreviations  such  as  pit.  and  dft. 

“  The  Men  who  Made  the  Nation.”  By  E.  E.  Sparks. 

Macmillan.  1901.  8s.  6 d. 

The  reading  of  biography  is  a  particularly  pleasant  manner 
of  learning  history,  and  in  respect  to  America,  which  is  only 
just  beginning  to  boast  a  connected  history,  the  lives  of  her 
most  prominent  citizens  form  an  almost  necessary  historical 
introduction.  Twelve  apostles  of  liberty,  of  whom  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  the  first  and  Abraham  Lincoln  the  last,  form  the 
subject-matter  of  this  volume  ;  and  if  the  enthusiasm  is  some- 
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times  excessive  and  the  manner  of  writing  too  popular,  the 
dominant  note  in  each  man’s  character  and  policy  is  brought 
out  with  the  skill  of  an  historian.  The  illustrations  from 
contemporary  cartoons  and  documents  are  valuable  and 
interesting. 

“  Our  Empire  :  Past  and  Present.”  By  the  Earl  of  Meath, 
M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh,  and  Edith  Jackson.  London  : 
Harrison.  1901.  7 s.  6 d. 

This  is  the  latest  of  the  now  innumerable  works  which  are 
intended  to  describe  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  Empire. 
Though  necessarily  it  is  largely  crambe  repetita  to  readers 
familiar  with  what  has  been  written  so  fully  by  so  many 
competent  pens,  the  series  of  five  volumes  promises  a  certain 
unity  of  design  which  will  commend  it  to  the  student  and  it 
will  of  course  be  up-to-date.  It  will  be  at  once  a  memorial 
to  Queen  Victoria’s  reign  and  an  inaugural  survey  of  the 
Empire  as  it  is  at  the  accession  of  King  Edward.  The  first 
volume  deals  with  Great  Britain  in  Europe.  The  Earl  of 
Meath  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Empire,  and  the  series, 
while  telling  an  interesting  story,  will  be  useful  for  reference. 

“The  Study  of  Poetry.”  By  H.  C.  Beeching.  Cambridge 
University  Press.  1901.  is. 

These  two  lectures  on  “jrassion  and  imagination  in  poetry” 
and  on  expression  in  poetry  are  well  worth  reprinting.  Though 
they  contain  no  great  novelty  of  theory  the  criticisms  are  full  of 
insight  and  never  for  a  page  is  the  theory  divorced  from  special 
passages  of  verse.  A  particularly  illuminating  contrast  between 
“Macbeth”  and  “Richard  II.”  is  worth  the  notice  of  Shake¬ 
spearian  scholars. 

“Ideals  in  Ireland.”  Edited  by  Lady  Gregory.  London: 
The  Unicorn  Press.  1901. 

This  little  collection  of  casual  writings  by  certain  Irishmen, 
among  whom  are  Mr.  George  Moore  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  is 
intended  to  help  in  the  preservation  of  the  Gaelic  tongue, 
Gaelic  memories  and  Gaelic  habits  of  mind.  The  book  is 
slender  and  the  little  articles  have  been  previously  published  in 
papers.  They  are  entirely  unremarkable. 

“Wild  Wales.”  By  George  Borrow.  London  :  Murray.  1901. 
6s. 

“  The  Gipsies  of  Spain.”  By  George  Borrow.  London  : 
Murray.  1901.  6s. 

These  are  the  two  new  volumes  in  Mr.  Murray’s  handsome 
reprint  of  Borrow’s  works  and  they  are  as  perfect  as  books  can 
be  in  text,  notes,  type  and  illustrations. 


THEOLOGICAL  REVIEWS. 

“  Catholic  Mysticism  :  Illustrated  from  the  Writings  of  Blessed 
Angela  of  Foligno.”  By  Algar  Thorold.  London:  Regan 
Paul.  1900.  2s-  6rf.  net. 

Blessed  Angela  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  British  public. 
It  is  she  who  wrote  :  “  Now  it  happened  at  that  time  by  the 
will  of  God  that  my  mother  died,  who  was  a  great  impediment 
to  me  in  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  my  husband  also  died,  and 
all  my  sons  in  a  short  space  of  time.”  These  losses  were 
ultimately  compensated  by  an  “  indescribable  abyss  of  delights 
and  illuminations.”  There  is  no  obvious  connexion  between 
all  this  and  the  attractive  essay  which  Mr.  Thorold  has  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  translation.  Here  he  discusses  the  relation  between 
mysticism  and  Catholicism.  He  holds  that  the  Church  is  the 
mystic’s  natural  home  ;  and  quotes  Harnack’s  dictum  :  “  A 
mystic  that  does  not  become  a  Catholic  is  a  dilettante.’’  I  n 
Mr.  Thorold’s  eyes  the  mystic  is  simply  “the  religious  genius :  ” 
for  Harnack,  mysticism  is  essentially  pantheistic,  and  opposed 
to  genuine  Christianity.  The1  popular  view  regards  it  as  at 
heart  Protestant,  and"  reckons  the  German  mystics  among 
the  pioneers  of  the  Reformation.  Much  may,  however,  be 
urged  on  the  other  side.  Historically,  indeed,  mysticism 
displays  a  most  undenominational  independence  of  creeds 
and  systems.  Its  craving  for  perfectness  and  peace  seeks 
satisfaction  in  very  various  ways.  It  is  strong,  doubtless, 
in  the  Christian  Perfectionist.  Dr.  Mozley  attributes  most 
of  Luther’s  errors  to  a  morbid  desire  for  “inward  satisfac¬ 
tion,  the  sensation  of  spiritual  completeness.”  But  the 
motive  is  certainly  not  less  influential  with  many  converts 
to  Romanism,  whose  surrender  of  private  judgment  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  special  instance  of  the  mystic’s  readiness  to  empty 
himself  that  he  may  be  filled.  It  is  acutely  remarked  that  the 
“fundamental  factor”  in  the  mental  composition  of  the  mystic 
is  his  belief  in  “the  Mystery  of  Creation.”  Theologically  this 
statement  contradicts  Harnack’s  theory  of  the  pantheistic 
origin  and  tendency  of  mysticism.  But  practically,  “  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  full  of  the  consequences  of  Creation,”  as  they  are 
here  developed,  leads  to  what  is  called  “  the  higher  Pantheism.” 
And  Pantheism  of  a  more  dangerous  type  crops  out  curiously 
in  the  rhapsodies  of  Blessed  Angela  :  “  When  I  experience  this 
truth  [God’s  presence  in  all  things],  I  do  not  take  more  pleasure 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  good  angel  or  of  a  good  work  than  in 
the  contemplation  of  a  bad  angel  or  of  a  bad  work.” 


“The  First  Epistle  of  S.  Peter.”  Greek  Text,  with  Introduc¬ 
tion  and  Notes.  By  J.  H.  B.  Masterman.  London: 
Macmillan.  1900.  2s-  6d. 

This  volume  may  be  regarded  as  the  manifesto  of  the  Midland 
Clergy  College,  which  has  just  been  founded  at  Birmingham 
with  Mr.  Masterman  as  its  Principal,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  candidates  for  Orders  a  training  which  shall  be  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  Oxford  Movement.  If  a  partisan  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  had  to  be,  its  promoters  may  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  their  choice.  Mr.  Masterman  rejects,  no  doubt, 
that  part  of  the  Oxford  teaching  which  its  enemies  describe  as 
sacerdotalism,  but  he  has  learnt  those  wider  lessons  of  which 
Dean  Church  was  the  best  exponent.  He  repudiates  Calvinism 
with  considerable  emphasis,  and  is  manifestly  free  from  any 
tendency  towards  Plymouth.  His  position,  therefore,  is  neutral, 
but  his  teaching  is  far  from  colourless.  He  is  evidently  an 
admirable  lecturer,  fresh  and  original  both  in  thought  and  in 
expression  ;  and  if  he  indulges  too  often  in  obvious  remarks 
and  trite  quotations,  he  will  readily  be  pardoned  by  readers 
who  bear  in  mind  that  what  is  unworthy  of  the  permanence  of. 
print  may  well  be  helpful  in  the  lecture-room,  and  that  Mr. 
Masterman  has  published  his  notes  in  the  form  which  he 
regards  as  most  useful  to  candidates  for  the  Diaconate.  To 
them,  and  to  busy  men  in  middle  life  and  in  full  work,  he  has 
supplied  by  far  the  best  and  most  interesting  commentary  on  a 
somewhat  neglected  Epistle  ;  and  he  has  given  proof  that,  if' 
he  allows  himself  time  and  space,  it  is  within  his  power  to  take 
a  distinguished  place  among  the  exponents  of  Scripture. 

“  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  :  Analysis  and 
Notes.”  By  G.  W.  Garrod.  London  :  Macmillan.  1906^ 
is.  6 d.  net. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  read  Mr.  Garrod’s  commentary. 
We  do  not  remember  meeting  with  anything  so  complete  for  a 
long  time  ;  indeed  the  introductory  matter  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  have  been  compressed,  as  there  is  a  little  repetition  in 
it  here  and  there  ;  but  for  a  description  of  the  Church  jof 
Thessalcnicaand  the  circumstances  of  S.  Paul’s  visit  and  preach¬ 
ing  there  and  subsequent  letters,  and  for  an  honest  attempt  to- 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  second  letter,  we  can  give  high 
praise  to  the  book.  The  author  has  written  it  mainly  for  the 
use  of  students  in  our  Church  training  colleges,  and  its  form 
and  arrangement  have  been  determined,  and  somewhat  spoiled, 
by  this  ;  it  looks  like  a  book  to  “get  up”  lectures  from  and  to 
prepare  for  examinations  with.  But  it  is  really  capable  of 
more  honourable  uses  :  the  layman  who  is  ignorant  of  Greek 
but  wants  to  understand  the  Epistle,  will  find  in  it  a  com¬ 
mentary  which  manages  to  discuss  the  text  and  its  meaning 
without  employing  a  Greek  word  from  one  end  to  the  other  ; 
and  the  average  clergyman  will  find  plenty  to  learn  from  it. 


THE  APRIL  REVIEWS.' 

Mr.  Brodrick’s  scheme  of  army  reform  was  announced  in¬ 
time  to  permit  the  monthly  reviews  to  deal  more  or  less  fully 
with  the  subject.  He  will  not  derive  much  comfort  from  a 
study  of  the  articles  in  which  his  proposals  are  commented  on. 
The  “Monthly  Review”  does  not  deal  specifically  with  Mr. 
Brodrick  but  confines 'itself  to  “The  Great  Debate ”  on  the- 
relations  of  the  War  Minister  and  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
There  is  nothing  sensational  about  the  methods  of  the 
“  Monthly.”  Very  different  is  the  tone  adopted  by  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary,”  in  which  the  author  of  an  anonymous  book  is 
permitted  to  address  an  open  letter  to  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
writer  is  angry  with  the  amateur  Secretaries  of  State  who  by 
refusing  to  publish  the  opinions  of  the  generals  have  kept  the 
country  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  its  military  position.  The 
new  scheme  of  Army  Reform  is  regarded  as  so  much  patching 
up  of  a  worthless  organisation  because  the  Government  are 
afraid  to  face  the  responsibility  incurred  in  other  civilised 
countries.  “  Could  it  not  be  found  out,”  asks  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary,”  “  whether  the  provisions  for  compulsory  service  in 
time  of  danger  would  be  popular?”  The  “  Monthly”  is  quite 
certain  the  royal  road  to  unpopularity  would  be  a  military 
regime  such  as  obtains  in  other  countries,  but  in  the  “  Nine¬ 
teenth  ”  Mr.  Henry  Birchenough,  who  signs  one  of  two  articles 
on  “Our  Last  Effort  for  a  Voluntary  Army,”  says  that  “sooner 
or  later  our  statesmen  must  ask  the  British  people  to  become 
imperial  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
duty  and  the  privilege  of  personal  military  service  in  defence 
of  the  Empire.”  Writing  as  one  who  knows  a  good  deal  of  our 
industrial  conditions  he  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  conscription 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  England.  Major-Gen.  F.  S. 
Russell  anticipates  that  Mr.  Brodrick’s  scheme  will  be  upset  by 
the  failure  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  to  get  the  men  who  are 
provided  for  on  paper.  That  is  a  point  to  which  an  anonymous 
critic  in  the  “Fortnightly  Review”  also  addresses  himself. 
Of  the  seventy-nine  home  battalions,  says  this  writer, 
seventy-seven  will  belong  to  the  squeezed-lemon  order.  Two- 
things  will  wreck  the  Government  scheme  :  inability  to  get 
men  and  failure  to  keep  the  commissioned  ranks  of  the 
auxiliary  forces  filled.  The  “  National  ”  is  not  more  friendly. 
Another  anonymous  writer — Mr.  Brodrick’s  critics  are  mostly 
( Continued  on  page  480. ) 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  CO. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1834. 

Capital — Five  Millions  Sterling. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829. 

OPEN  TO  THE 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  LORD  ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 


Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 
Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 

John  Cator.  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Col.  the  Hon.  Everard  C.  Digby. 
Major-Gen  1.  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O 


James  Fletcher,  Esq. 
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Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 

Lieut. -Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 
Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES, 

NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY- LARGE  BGNUSES-LOIV  PREMIUMS. 

Funds,  £4,184,186.  Income,  £409,317. 

Next  Bonus  due  ist  June,  1901. 

Offices :  2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.  W. 


AUDITOR. 

C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 

ROTAL 

EXCHANGE 

ASSTJE/A1TCE. 

Incorporated  A.D.  1720. 

FOR  SEAs  FIRE,  LIFE  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office  : 

ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Funds  exceed  . .  £4,500,000 

Claims  Paid  .  £40,000,000 


New  Assurances,  1899,  £802,509.  Net  Premium  Income,  £250,074  3s.  5d. 

*  Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,411,107  19s  3d. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  tlie  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN. 

With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit  Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  0/  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL-£1, 000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£1, 900,000. 

Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp¬ 
son,  K..C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount, 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at. 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on. 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 


JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


FIRE 

Insurances  are  granted  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
on  property  of  almost  every  description  at  moderate 
rates. 

LIFE 

Every  description  of  Life  Assurance  is  transacted. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY. 

Apply  for  Full  Prospectuses  to 

W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

_  (LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . .  £40,000,000. 


Founded  1805. 

CALEDONIAN 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


LiIFE. — Policies  issued.  With  or  Without  Medical  Examination,  on 
liberal  terms. 

Assurances  for  15,  20,  25,  or  30  years  granted  at  premiums- 
at  about  half  the  whole  term  rates. 

FIRE. — Moderate  Premiums.  Prompt  Settlements. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Head  Office:  19  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Offices:  82  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  and  14  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 


FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1 
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LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 
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FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 
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Head  Office-N OBWICH. 
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1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
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veiled  in  anonymity — says  “  the  scheme  has  been  described  as 
large  and  comprehensive  :  it  is  so  large  and  so  comprehensive 
as  to  lack  all  reality.”  “  Blackwood’s,”  which  combines  a 
review  of  the  position  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  army  reform,  is  of  opinion  that  the  main  and  most 
serious  blot  on  Mr.  Brodrick’s  proposals  is  the  failure  to  make 
provision  for  the  creation  of  a  thoroughly  trained  and  fully 
equipped  body  of  troops  of  say  at  least  20,000  men  which  can 
be  despatched  anywhere  at  any  time  “without  having  recourse 
to  the  ostentatious  measure  of  calling  out  the  reserves.” 

Next  to  army  reform  the  feature  of  the  April  reviews  is 
German  Anglophobia.  The  “Fortnightly”  devotes  two  articles 
to  the  relations  of  England  and  Germany.  “  Calchas  ”  asks 
“Will  Germany  Fail?”  and  answers  Yes.  “Germany  aims 
with  a  far  more  confident  ambition  than  we  can  make  ourselves 
realise  at  commercial  and  naval  supremacy  ;  what  she  dreads 
above  all  is  isolation.  It  is  certain  she  cannot  achieve  the  first 
and  if  she  persists  in  attempting  to  do  so  will  not  avoid  the 
other.”  To  what  extent  German  hatred  of  England  is  genuine 
it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  some  who  know  Germany  better  than  many 
even  of  our  monthly  reviewers  contend  that  the  Press  does  not 
accurately  represent  public  opinion,  but  “  Calchas  ”  declares 
that  “hatred  of  England  now  belongs  to  the  whole  category  of 
German  fixed  ideas,  and  must  be  accepted  as  another  mania 
added  to  the  rest.  The  Kruger  telegram  was  the  most  popular 
act  of  the  German  Emperor’s  reign.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  his  bestowal  of  the  order  of  tire  Black  Eagle  upon  Lord 
Roberts  was  the  most  unpopular.”  “  Ignotus,”  in  the  same 
review,  urges  that  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
“  Germany  is  the  one  country  in  Europe  with  which  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  arrive  at  a  working  understanding  beneficial  to 
each  ;  and  this  not  from  national  antipathy  but  from  economic 
necessity.”  According  to  “  Blackwood’s,”  Envy  is  the  root  of  the 
mischief.  Prince  Bismarck  is  quoted  as  saying  that  “  Envy  is  the 
national  vice  of  the  German  people.  They  cannot  bear  that  any¬ 
one  should  be  greater  than  themselves.”  Hence  their  dislike  of 
Great  Britain.  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wolff,  on  the  other  hand,  tells 
the  readers  of  the  “  Monthly  Review”  that  the  German  meets 
our  complaints  of  him  with  the  remark  :  “  That  is  your  envy.” 
Mr.  Wolff’s  view  is  entirely  opposed  to  that  of  “Ignotus,” 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  are  irreconcilable. 
“  Our  interests  are  in  the  main  identical,  they  were  never  more 
so  than  now,  when  the  very  rivalry  that  we  complain  of  shows 
that  Germany  has  like  ourselves  become  a  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  Power,  therefore  a  Power  whose  greatest  interest  is 
peace,  in  striking  contrast  with  some  of  its  neighbours.” 
“  Calchas  ”  advocates  an  understanding  between  England  and 
Russia,  “  in  disregard  of  archaic  superstitions,”  by  way  of 
putting  Germany  in  her  proper  place  ;  but  an  article  in  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  ”  on  “  Russia’s  Aims  ”  is  likely  to  keep  alive  some  of 
these  “archaic  superstitions.”  Russian  action  in  Central  Asia 
may  not  have  had  for  its  objective  the  ultimate  invasion  of 
India  ;  but  Russian  railways  and  the  limits  imposed  on  the 
movements  of  travellers  are  a  little  unintelligible  on  any  other 
ground.  Nor  is  there  much  to  choose  between  the  Russian 
and  the  German  press.  Both  find  Great  Britain  the  most 
popular  butt,  though  both  apparently  are  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  own  sovereigns  and  statesmen.  In  an  admirable 
article  in  the  “Contemporary”  on  “  M.  de  Witte  and  the 
Russian  Commercial  Crisis,”  Dr.  Dillon  not  only  explains 
some  of  the  remarkable  measures  by  which  M.  de  Witte  has 
■  economically  revolutionised  Russia — a  subject  on  which  Mr. 
Henry  Norman  throws  further  light  in  the  pages  of  “  Scribner” 
— but  affords  a  striking  picture  of  the  great  Finance  Minister’s 
personality.  M.  de  Witte  treats  the  Russian  press  with  the 
contempt  it  possibly  in  the  main  merits.  When  the  Russian 
papers  were  clamouring  for  Russian  interference  on  behalf  of 
the  Boers,  M.  de  Witte  said  :  “  The  Russian  press  is  free  to 
make  war  on  any  State  to  which  it  takes  a  dislike.  And  the 
Russian  Government  sees  no  reason  why  it  should  not  remain 
neutral.  As  for  real  war  that  is  not  waged  by  journalists  in  this 
country.  .  .  .  The  Government  remaining  neutral  there  is  no 
harm  in  the  press  being  at  war.”  As  soon  as  the  press  cam¬ 
paign  becomes  inconvenient  or  dangerous  the  Government 
intervenes,  as  it  did  shortly  after  M.  de  Witte’s  statement,  with 
the  result  that  the  journalistic  war  fever  disappeared. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  this  month’s  reviews 
is  Mr.  Stephen  Wheeler’s  in  the  “  Nineteenth  ”  on  Lord 
Curzon’s  work  in  India.  Mr.  Wheeler  shows  how  the  Viceroy 
has  grappled  with  great  problems  and  is  leaving  his  mark  on 
administration.  When,  however,  Mr.  Wheeler  suggests  that 
the  project  for  the  creation  of  a  new  frontier  province  leaves,  in 
its  main  outlines,  no  opening  for  adverse  criticism,  he  reckons 
without  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  who  naturally  takes  personal  interest 
in  the  matter  and  in  an  article  in  the  “Empire  Review” 
displays  some  resentment  at  the  praise  with  which  Lord 
Curzon’s  action  has  been  received.  Lord  Curzon  seems  to  have 
overlooked  or  misapprehended  Sir  Lepel  Griffin’s  own  excel¬ 
lent  work  on  the  frontier,  and  Sir  Lepel  thus  sums  up  his  view 
of  the  change  :  “  A  new  frontier  province  is  the  designation 
used  by  the  Viceroy,  a  somewhat  grandiloquent  description  of 
what  is  in  reality  a  mere  border  strip  of  plain  country  between 
the  hills  and  the  River  Indus,  comprising  the  rich  Peshawar 
district,  the  small  and  stony  Kohat  Valley,  and  the  Trans- 


Indus  portion  of  the  districts  of  Bannu  and  Derah  Ismail 
Khan.”  It  is  a  little  disappointing  that  the  “Asiatic  Quarterly,” 
to  which  we  look  for  discussion  of  the  more  prominent  Indian 
topics,  has  nothing  to  say  regarding  Lord  Curzon’s  frontier 
arrangements.  The  chief  article  in  its  April  issue  is  Sir  Charles 
Elliott’s  on  “The  Famine  in  India,  1899-1900.”  Of  the  literary 
articles  in  the  reviews  mention  must  be  made  of  “  Black¬ 
wood’s  ”  “  Some  Editors — and  Others,”  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s 
“Shakespeare  as  a  Man”  in  the  “National,”  and  Mr.  E.  V. 
Lucas’  “Two  Notes  on  Charles  Lamb”  in  the  “Fortnightly.” 
Other  articles  which  should  not  be  missed  are  Mr.  I  wan 
Muller’s  on  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  the  “  National,”  the  late 
Bishop  Creighton’s  “  Plea  for  Knowledge  ”  in  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary,”  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane’s  “  Civil  Service  and  Reform” 
in  the  “Monthly,”  Mrs.  Mahood’s  in  the  “Nineteenth”  on 
“  The  Modesty  of  Englishwomen,”  and  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Lecky’s 
in  the  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine  ”  on  “  Queen  Victoria  as  a  Moral 
Force.” 


Fop  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  482. 


flJEDOC. — VI N  ORDINAIRE. 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 

ST.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 

3  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL  :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots. 

14/6  8/3 


17/6  9/9 


THREE  CHEERS  FOR  THE 


RED, 


WHITE 


COFFEE 


&  BLUE 


Delicious  for  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so  much  stronger  than  ordinary 
—— “ “  Coffee. 


C  DDQ’Q  THE  MOST 

Cm  %  ■  W  O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  f  \  A 

COMFORTING.  Al 

ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take  regularly 

DDAPP’C  pure  PUUDPnAI  it  prevents  many 

UnHUU  D  VEGETABLE  UnUnOUHL  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  La.7icet  and  Analyst's  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  JDiarrhcea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness, ^  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  howels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectlv  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lAd. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  Hd. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TOOTH  PASTE  (“  Carbona”),  in  Boxes,  Is. 

|  Sold  bv  all  Chemists. 
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HEN  BUYING 

A  BICYCLE, 


look  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry; 

160  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches:  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


Trade  Mark. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


THE  ROYER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 


t  OKnn\r  f  19  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
LONDON  1 157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 
g  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


OR.  J.  COLUS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

ALII  *s  Emitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 

UnLUnlllJYNE  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
v  ivumia  ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 
ffeLII  (Ti  O Ift  fit!  LI  F  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
uHLUBiuUYriE  °^ten  falal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 

PHI  flftflflVNI"  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
tyinLiUfllUBJ  I  Ivl*  only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
OLII  HP  effe.ctualIy  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 

UnLUnUuiNC  EPileI'sy>  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

r*UII  nonnuiip  is  ,he  °p’y  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
LinLUnUUl^E  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
v.i  wibwiiiv  Meningitis,  &c. 

“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  ot  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlokodyne.’’— See 
Lancet,  1  December.  1864. 


MU  QUIVUUL 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i^d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “  Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne  ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &e. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 


2% 

21% 


STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £5, 000, 000 

Paid-up  Capital .  ..  >£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  *,1,200,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  bankine  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Grange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  ana  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
Vork,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


ELLIS  &  ELYEY, 

DEALERS  IN  OLD  and  RARE  BOOKS,  MANUSCRIPTS  and  PRINTS. 

SPRING  CATALOGUE  (No.  96)  Now  Ready.  Price  Sixpence. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED.  VALUATIONS  MADE. 

29  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

Leave  London  every  alternate  Friday  for  the 

above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

M  J  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 


Black  Handle  .. 
Ivory  Handle 
Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP 


5/6 

7/6 

7,6 


Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 
Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.;  by  tost,  3s.  9d. 

BRIDGE  WHIST  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

The  Game  clearly  explained  and  taught  by  A  eason  instead  of  by  Rule  alone. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  Also  by  the 
same  Author  (and  unilorm  with  “  Bridge  Whist”  in  size,  plan  and  price),  “Solo 
Whist”  and  “Scientific  Whist.” 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 


SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  5 s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

NOTICE.— The  First  Edition  being  nearly  exhausted ,  a 
Second  Impression  will  be  ready  immediately. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Joseph  Chamberlain  :  a  Romance  of  Modern  Politics  (Arthur  Mee). 
Partridge,  is.  6d.  net. 

Queen  Victoria,  1819-1901  (Richard  R.  Holmes),  Longmans.  5^ 
net. 

Classics  and  School  Books. 


A  YEAR  IN  CHINA,  1888-1900. 

By  CLIVE  BIGHAM,  C.M.G. 

Late  Hon.  Attache  to  H.M.  Legation  in  Peking. 

With  Illustrations  and  Maps.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

“  One  of  the  most  readable  of  the  many  books  published  on  China  during  the 

f  resent  year We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  most  interesting  volume.” 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  CONDUCT. 

A  Study  In  the  Phenomenology  of  Ethics. 

By  A.  E.  TAYLOR, 

Assistant  Lecturer  in  Greek  and  Philosophy  at  the  Owens  College,  Manchester. 

Svo.  I  os.  net. 

NEW  VOLUME  BY  CANON  ROBINSON. 

UNITY  IN  CHRIST, 

and  other  Sermons. 

By  J.  ARMITAGE  ROBINSON,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster. 

Crown  Svo,  6s. 

“  We  cannot  recommend  them  too  highly.”- — CJmrchmmnan. 

DISEASE  IN  PLANTS. 

By  Professor  H.  MARSHALL  WARD,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S. 

Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d.  [ Nature  Series. 

THIRD  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

A  SHORT  AGCOUMT  OF  THE 

HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

By  WALTER  W.  ROUSE  BALL. 

Crown  Svo.  10s.  net. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


STEVENS  &  SONS'  NEW  LAW  WORKS. 

Now  Ready.  No.  66  (April).  Price  5s. 

Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  I2s.  6d. 

THE 

LAW  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  Sir  FREDERICK  POLLOCK,  Bart.,  B.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Corpus  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

CONTENTS. 

NOTES Roman  Law  in  Natal  and  Scotland ;  Workmen’s  Compensation;  The 
incidence  of  Income  Tax  and  Stamp  Duties  ;  Cases  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws  in 
1900  ;  Death  Duties  on  property  situate  abroad  ;  Power  of  company  to  sell  pro¬ 
perty  subject  to  floating  charge  ;  Recent  betting  cases;  Legal  responsibility  of 
Trade  Unions;  Insolvent  married  women  trading  separately;  “Concealed 
Fraud  ”  under  the  Real  Property  Limitation  Act,  1833  Warranty  of  authority 
by  agent  ;  Science  and  Art  teaching  in  Board  Schools  ;  Mistakes  in  particulars 
of  sale  at  auctions  ;  The  John  Marshall  Centenary  in  the  US 
THE  CROWN  AS  CORPORATION.  By  F.  W.  Maitland 
CONTRACTS  BY  LUNATICS.  By  Henry  Goudy. 

THE  APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.  By 
Thomas  Beven. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY  AT  NISI  PRIUv  By  S.  L.  Holland. 

WARDOUR  STREET  ROMAN  LAW.  By  W.  W.  Buckland 
CONTRABAND  GOODS  AND  NEUTRAL  PORTS.  By  E  L  deHart 
INFRINGEMENT  OF  PATENTS  BY  INTENTION.  By  J.  M  Laine  ' 
NOTE  ON  DURANT  &  CO.'s  CASE.  By  Mr.  Justice  Joshua  Strange 
Williams  (New  Zealand). 

BOOK  REVIEWS. 

Ready  Next  Week.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  21s. 

HAMIL'i  ON’S  MANUAL  OF  COMPANY  LAW. 

By  W.  F.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  LL.D.  Lond.,  K.C.  Second  Edition.  By  the 
Author,  assisted  by  Percy  Tindax-Robertson,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

Ready  Next  Week.  Third  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 

PEEETH’S  ESTATE  DUTY.  The  Acts  relating  to  the 

Estate  Duty  and  other  Death  Duties ;  an  Appendix  containing  the  Rules  regu¬ 
lating  Proceedings  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  Appeals  under  the 
Acts,  and  a  List  of  the  Estate  Duty  Forms,  with  copies  of  some  which  are  only 
issued  on  special  application.  By  Evelyn  Freeth,  Esq.,  Registrar  of  Estate 
Duties  for  Ireland,  joint  Editor  of  “  Trevor’s  Taxes  on  Succession  ;  ”  formerly 
Deputy-Controller  of  Legacy  and  Succession  Duties. 

Just  Published.  Fifth  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  25s. 

REDMAN’S  LAW  of  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT; 

including  the  Practice  of  Ejectment.  With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Agri- 
cultural  Hold  mgs  Acts  and  the  orders  and  rules  thereunder  annotated.  Fifth 
Edition.  By  Joseph  H.  Redman,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1901. 

____  Just  Published.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

SPENCER’S  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  (ENG¬ 
LAND)  ACTS,  1883-1900.  With  Explanatory  Notes  and  General  Forms  ; 
also  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  County  Court  Rules  and  Forms,  together 
with  the  Allotments  and  Cottage  Gardens  Compensation  for  Crops  Act,  1887. 
By  AUBREY  J.  Spencer,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law.  1901. 

Catalogue  of  Law  Works  (1901)  Post  Free. 

STEYENS  SONS,  LIMITED, 

!!9  &  120  CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON. 
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Colloquial  French,  with  Phonetic  Pronunciation  (H.  Swan).  Nutt,  is * 
Livy,  Book  I.  (John  Brown),  2s.  6 d.;  The  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  Book  II 
(Edited  by  Philip  Sandford),  is.  6 d.;  Cresar’s  Gallic  War,  Book  V 
(Edited  by  John  Brown),  2s. ;  A  Primer  of  French  Literature 
(Ernest  Weekley).  2s.  6d.;  “The  Picture  Shakespeare”: — 

Julius  Ccesar,  is.  Blackie. 

The  Meno  of  Plato  (Edited  by  E.  Seymour  Thompson).  Macmillan. 
5s- 

Livy,  Book  XXII.  (Edited  by  John  Thompson  and  F.  G.  Plaistowe). 
Clive.  2 s.  6d. 

Fiction. 

Devaytis  (Marya  Rodziewicz).  Digby,  Long.  6s. 

The  Secret  of  the  Dead  (Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade).  White.  6a 
His  Own  Father  (W.  E.  Norris).  Hurst  and  Blackett,  y.  6 d.  I 
The  Eternal  Quest  (John  A.  Steuart).  Hutchinson.  6a 
The  Warden  of  the  Marches  (Sydney  C.  Grier).  Blackwood.  6s. 

A  Bear  Squeeze  (M.  McDonnell  Bodkin).  Ward,  Lock.  2a 
The  Three  Days’ Terror  (J.  S.  Fletcher);  Anna  Lombard  (Victoria 
Cross).  John  Long.  6a  each. 

Parlous  Times  (“The  Dollar  Library.”  D.  D.  Wells),  4A;  Tangled 
Trinities  (Daniel  Woodroffe),  6a;  From  a  Swedish  Homestead 
(Selma  Lagerlof),  6a  Heinemann. 

The  Strange  Experiences  of  Mr.  Verschoyle.  Told  by  Himself 
(Edited  by  T.  W.  Speight),  y.  6 d.;  Mononia  (Justin  McCarthy), 
6a  Chatto  and  Windus. 

By  Command  of  the  Prince  :  a  True  Romance  (J.  Lawrence  Lambe)* 
Unwin.  6a 

Afield  and  Afloat  (Frank  R.  Stockton).  Cassell.  6a 

Dinah  Kellow  (Christopher  Hare).  Ward,  Lock.  6a 

The  Mystery  of  the  Clasped  Hands  (Guy  Boothby).  White.  5a 

Claudia  Pole  (Carlton  Dawe).  Hutchinson.  6a 

Publicans  and  Sinners  (Godfrey  Bosvile).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s. 

The  Redemption  of  David  Corson  (C.  F.  Goss).  Methuen. 

The  Gamblers  (William  Le  Queux).  Hutchinson.  6a 

History. 

The  Annotated  Constitution  cf  the  Australian  Commonwealth  (John 
Quick  and  Robert  Randolph  Garran).  Sydney  :  Angus  and 
Robertson. 

A  History  of  English  Literature  (E.  J.  Mathew).  Macmillan.  4A  6d. 

Treason  and  Plot  (Martin  A.  S.  Hume).  Nisbet.  i6a 

Rise  of  the  Maratha  Power  (M.  G.  Ranade).  Bombay  :  Punalekar. 

Theology. 

The  Classical  Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages  (Henry  Osborn  Taylor).. 

New  York  :  The  Columbia  University  Press.  Js.  6 d.  net. 

A  New  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Francis  Procter,. 
Revised  and  Rewritten  by  Waller  Howard  Frere).  Macmillan. 
1 2s.  6  d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Alleged  Haunting  of  B - House  (Edited  by  A.  Goodrich-Freer  and 

the  late  Marquess  of  Bute).  Pearson. 

Edinburgh  Waverley  :  Vols.  I.  and  II.  :  The  Waverley  Novels  (2  vols. 
Sir  Walter  Scott).  Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.  12a 
net. 

Inter  Amicos  :  Letters  between  James  Martineau  and  William  Knight,. 

1869-72.  Murray.  5a 
Jerusalem,  Guide  to.  Black.  2s.  6d. 

“Little  Library,  The:”  —  Lavengro  (George  Borrow.  2  vols.). 
Methuen,  y.  net. 

My  Experiences  of  the  Boer  War  (Count  Sternberg).  Longmans. 
5a  net. 

South  Africa,  The  Native  Races  of :  their  Economic  and  Social  Con¬ 
dition  (Edited  by  the  South  African  Native  Races  Committee). 
Murray.  I2A  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  : — International  Journal  of 
Ethics,  65c.  ;  The  Monist,  50c.  ;  Current  Literature,  25c.  ;  The 
Open  Court,  10c.  ;  The  Forum,  35c.  ;  Lippincott’s,  25c.  ;  The 
Bookseller,  6 d.  ;  The  Aborigines’  Friend  (Journal  of  the 
Aborigines’  Protection  Society),  3 d.  ;  Munsey’s  Magazine,  6 d. 
Public  School  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  The  World’s  Work,  25c. 


THE  RAMBLER  redivivus. 

EARLY  CONTRIBUTORS  : 

ARTHUR  BAUMANN,  LADY  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  MONTGOMERY' 
CARMICHAEL,  LADY  HELEN  CRAVEN;  LADY  FLORENCE  DIXIE, 
SIR  GEORGE  DOUGLAS,  HON.  STUART  ERSKINE,  FRANK  HARRIsl 
W.  E.  HENLEY,  HON.  LIONEL  HOLLAND,  FATHER  IGNATIUS, 
RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE,  STANLEY  LEIGHTON,  M.P.,  A.  t] 
QUILLER-COUCH,  WILLIAM  REDMOND,  M.P.,  CLEMENT  SCOTT,. 
OWEN  SEAMAN,  ARTHUR  SYMONS,  HERBERT  VIVIAN,  HON.] 
ALETHrEA  WIEL,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHILSEA,  Sic. 

Coven  by  G.  C.  Haitd. 

**“  No.  209  will  appear  in  June. 

Write  for  Prospectus  to 

“THE  RAMBLER,”  Ballantyne  Press,  14  Tavistock  Street,  W.C.. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


Authorised  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria. 


By  RICHARD  R.  HOLMES,  M.Y.O.,  F.S.A. 

LIBRARIAN  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 


NEW  EDITION,  WITH  PORTRAIT, 

And  Supplementary  Chapter,  bringing  the  Narrative  to  the  End  of 
the  Queen’s  Reign.  Crown  Svo.  5s.  net. 

***  The  Text  of  this  book  (with  the  exception  of  the  Supplementary 
Chapter)  is  reproduced  from  the  illustrated  edition  issued  by  Messrs. 
Goupil  &  Co.  in  1897. 

The  whole  of  the  text,  except  the  last  chapter,  was  read  to  H.M. 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  approved  and  authorised  by  her. 


A  SUBALTERNS  LETTERS  TO  HIS  WIFE 

(THE  BOER  WAR).  Crown  Svo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  SPECTATOR: 

“  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  readable  books  we  have  yet 

read  in.  regard  to  the  war . . The  author  of  these  letters  knows  wlmt  he 

means  and  means  that  you  shall  know  it  too,  and  hence  a  delightful 
sense  of  vigour  and  vitality.  There  is  not  a  dull  or  languid  page  from 
first  to  last ,  and  he  will  be  an  exceptional  reader  who  will  be  able  to  put 

it  down  till  he  has  got  to  the  last  page . But  though  the  book  is  capital 

reading ,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  Its  chief  point  of  interest 
consists  in  the  fad  that  the  writer  has  noted  the  essential  military  lesson 
op  the  war ,  and  has  not  been  afraid  of  his  discovery .” 


Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

By  ADALBERT  COUNT  STERNBERG. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

With  Introduction  by  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  late 
Director  of  Intelligence,  Headquarter  Staff,  South  Africa. 

“  Very  chatty  and  written  in  an  impartial  spirit  . Count  Sternberg’s  evidence 

is  worth  more  than  all  the  theories  of  foreigners  who  have  not  been  at  the  front.  He 
declares  that  no  Continental  army  would  have  done  better  than  the  English*  with 

the  same,  or  even  somewhat  greater  •numbers . ‘Previously,’  he  says,  ‘I  had 

Continental  ideas  with  regard  to  English  troops,  but  I  have  been  converted.'” 

A  berdeen  Free  Press , 

“  Count  Sternberg  is  a  fire-eater  ;  he  is  like  the  mediaeval  free-lance,  and  loves 

fighting  for  its  own  sake . In  passage  after  passage  he  extols  the  valour  and 

stubbornness  of  the  British  soldier,  and  he  has  plenty  of  praise  too  for  the  British 
officer . The  book  has  a  valuable  introduction  by  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Hender¬ 

son,  in  which,  he  replies  to  the  strictures  of  foreign  military  critics  in  a  particularly 
thorough  and  caustic  manner,”' — Daily  Mail. 


With  6  Portraits.  Svo.  12s.  6d. 


A  Fragment. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor  F.  MAX  MULLER,  It.M. 

‘ ‘  This  1  Fragment’  carries  us  little  beyond  the  fringe  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s 
brilliant  career,  but  there  is  enough  of  it  to  make  one  wish  that  there  had  been  a 
great  deal  more.” — Scotsman.. 


With  17  Portraits.  Svo.  16s.  net. 

SOME  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATER  LIFE  OF 


By  her  Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  OLDFIELD. 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  INVENTIONS.  A 

Forecast.  By  George  Sutherland,  M.A.  Cr.  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 
Contents: — Inventive  Progress  —  Natural  Power — Storage  of 
Power — Artificial  Power  —  Road  and  Rail — Ships — Agriculture  — 
Mining — Domestic — Electric  Messages,  &c. — Warfare — Music — Art 
and  News — Invention  and  Collectivism. 


RONALD’S  FAREWELL  and  other  Verses. 

By  George  Bird,  M.A. ,  Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire. 
Fcap.  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 

NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  HAGGARD. 

LYSBETH. 

J5.  Ta.le 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

W’ith  26  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

BALLAST.  A  Novel.  By  Myra  Swan.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

“  1  Ballast  ’  will  do  good  by  its  exposure  of  the  havoc  which  drinking  habits  work 
among  women.  Keen  observation,  an  insight  into  character,  and  the  rare  power  of 
telling  a  story  of  unflagging  interest,  distinguish  the  book,  and  make  it  well  worth 
reading.” — Examiner. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


SMITH,  ELDER, &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

On  April  15th.  With  Portrait  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


Letters  written  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1797=1801. 

By  the  Lady  ANNIE  BARNARD. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  brief  Notes,  by  W.  PI.  Wilkins,  F.S.A. 


On  April  16.  With  a  Map  and  10  Text  Plans. 
Large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 


Being  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  ROLAND  ALLEN,  M.A. 

Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  Scott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  in 
North  China;  for  five  years  Acting  Chaplain  to  H.B.M.’s 
Legation  in  Peking. 

HEW  MQWl  BY  8.  R.  CROCSCETT. 

On  April  18. — With  12  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

THE  SILVER  SKULL. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR  OF  “CLEG  KELLY,”  “THE  RED  AXE,”  “LITTLE 
ANNA  MARK,”  &c. 


RODNEY  STCN1«  New  and  Cheaper  Illustrated 

Edition.  By  A.  CONAN  DOYLE,  Author  of  “The  White  Company,” 
“The  Great  Boer  War,”  &c.  With  8  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.. 
3s.  6d. 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — Crown  Svo.  6s. 


By  GRAHAM  HOPE. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


MR.  HEINEMANN  begs  to  announce  that  on  TUESDAY f 
APRIL  16th,  he  will  publish 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS 

OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

Edited  by  PRINCE  HERBERT  BISMARCK. 

With  Portraits,  2  vols.  demy  Svo.  £  1  net. 

In  these  Letters  the  man  of  “blood  and  iron”  appears  in  a 
strangely  unfamiliar  but  deeply  interesting  aspect  —  as  the  tender 
husband,  the  anxious  father,  the  country  squire,  and,  above  all,  as  a 
man  with  a  deep  religious  feeling  amounting,  at  times  to  an  almost 
superstitious  belief  in  the  divine  direction  of  his  small  private  affairs. 
The  correspondence  covers  the  whole  term  of  Bismarck’s  betrothal 
and  marriage,  and  continues  throughout  his  campaigns,  his  many 
diplomatic  missions,  and  his  absences  as  Ambassador  in  the  principal 
capitals  of  Europe. 


MR.  HEINEMANN  will  also  publish  on  April  16 


By  H.  B.  IRVING.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  10s.  net. 

The  author  has  endeavoured  to  select  those  criminals — 
Lacenaire,  Troppmann,  Prado,  among  others — whose  individualities 
and  misdeeds  remove  them  from  the  category  of  ordinary  malefactors 
and  almost  dignify  them  with  the  title  of  artists  in  crime. 

MR.  HEINEMANN  will  pmblish  on  Friday ,  April  19,  a  new 
and  remarkable  novel ,  in  one  volume,  price  Six  Shillings : 

VOYSEYa  By  Richard  O.  Prowse. 

MR.  HEINEMANN  has  recently  published,  in  one  volume , 
price  Six  Shillings,  TANGLED  TRINITIES,  «  new  novel  by 
DANIEL  WOODKOFFE,  of  which  Mr.  IV.  L.  Courtney  writes  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph:  “It  is  a  &td,  bitter,  poignant  story, 
powerful  and  well  written.” 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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A  “  BIJOU  ”  FOR  PRIMROSE  DAY 

VOL.  V.  OF  THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Price  6d. 

LORD  SALISBURY. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  Portrait. 

READ  Y  EARL  Y  NEXT  WEEK. 

Order  at  once  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  of  the  Publisher. 

THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES 

Vol.  I.  The  Right  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P. 

By  Arthur  Wallace. 

Vol.  II.  Lord  Kitchener.  By  W.  Francis  Aitken. 

Vol.  III.  Lord  Roberts.  By  Ernest  Russell. 

Vol.  IV.  Mr.  John  Burns,  M.P.  By  G.  H.  Knott. 

No.  VI.  will  follow  “  Lord  Salisbury  ”  almost  immediately,  and  will 
be  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  by  Acton  Wye. 

London:  IT.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


EVERYBODY 

INTERESTED  IN  NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  AFFAIRS 

SHOULD  REID  THE 
ARMY  MD  WAVY  GAZETTE. 

THE  LEADING  SERVICE  JOURNAL  .  .  . 

...  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

It  gives  the  Best  and  Latest  News  of  all  Service  Matters  in  the 
most  readable  form.  Articles  by  Service  men. 


THE  FINEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS 
APPEALING  TO  THE  WEALTHIER  CLASSES. 


Published  every  Saturday.  Price  6d. 


OFFICES:  3  YORK  ST.,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON,  W.C. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCL  UDE  : 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 

CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 

FATHER  DOLLING. 

REV.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 

&c.  &c. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 


Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6.?.  6d.  per 
annum,  post  free . 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

•OIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

MORTIMER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION,  1901,  will  Commence  on  Wednesday,  MAY  1st. 

Full  opportunities  for  study  are  offered  to  Students  preparing  for  any  of  the 
Examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Classes  will  be  held  in  the  following  subjects  .'—Midwifery,  Pathology  Patho¬ 
logical  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Physiology  and  Histology,  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  Psychological  Medicine  with  Clinical  Demonstrations, 
Practical  Pharmacy. 

Students  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Entrance  Scholarships 
(value  £100  and  £6 6)  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Winter  Session. 
The  Broderip  Scholarships,  Governors’  Prize,  Hetley  Prize,  Lyell  Medal,  Leopold 
Hudson  Prize,  and  Freeman  Scholarship  are  awarded  annually,  the  Murray 
Scholarship  (in  connection  with  the  University  of  Aberdeen)  every  third  year. 
Eighteen  resident  appointments  are  open  for  competition  annually, 
without  fee. 

The  composition  fee,  admitting  to  the  whole  curriculum,  is  135  guineas  ;  if  paid 
in  three  instalments,  first  instalment,  60  guineas. 

For  University  of  London  Students  requiring  Preliminary  Science  instruction, 
150  guineas,  or  by  instalments.  For  members  of  Universities  recognised  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  and  other  Students  who  have  completed  their  Anatomical 
and  Physiological  studies,  the  fee  for  admission  as  General  Students  is  70  guineas, 
or  by  instalments  75  guineas.  Students  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  University  Scholarship  of 
£60  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  Session.  Fee  for  Dental  Students, 
54  guineas. 

The  Residential  College  contains  accommodation  for  thirty 
students. 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  W.  PASTEUR,  M.D.,  Dean. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  Begin  on  MAY  1,  1901. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  Beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ^900  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University 
Examinations,  for  the  F.R.C.S.,  and  for  other  Higher  Examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoroughly  well-equipped  Cricket  Ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £80 
and  ^20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  ^35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £ 20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  £60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


CT.  PAUL’S  SCHOOL.— An  EXAMINATION  will 

be  held  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  West  Kensington,  on  Tuesday,  April  16th,  and 
following  days,  for  filling  up  about  eight  vacancies  on  the  Foundation.  Full  par¬ 
ticulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Bursar. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.  — Entrance  Examination 

for  Scholarships,  JUNE  nth  and  12th,  1901. — Apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Tancock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  ^87  C69Q  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  ^50,  six  or  more  of  ^30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE. 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  Suffolk. 

SEASIDE.  Splendid  climate.  2,000  acres. 
PRACTICAL  TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 
Full  information  from  the  Director  at  above  address, 
or  from  Mr.  Godfrey  Johnson,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  May  16. 


A  VALUABLE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS,  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  A  GENTLEMAN. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  April  16,  at  n  o’clock  precisely,  a  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  ENGRAVED  PORTRAITS,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
Granger’s  Biographical  History  of  England,  the  property  of  a  gentleman,  and  com¬ 
prising  numerous  examples  of  the  works  of  Delaiam,  Elstracke,  Faithome,  Hollar, 
Marshall,  C.  De  Pass,  S.  Pass,  R.  White,  and  others  early  mezzotint  portraits  by 
Beckett,  A.  Browne,  Faber,  Place,  J.  Smith,  R.  Tompson,  Williams,  &c.,  includ¬ 
ing  many  of  great  rarity,  from  the  Gulston,  Bindley,  Young,  Horace  Walpole,  and 
other  collections,  an  illustrated  copy  of  Granger’s  History,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. — In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of 
Sir  William  Augustus  Fraser,  Bart.,  deceased,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Fraser 
Settled  Chattels  Act,  1900. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS  FRASER,  BART. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Byrne,  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on.  MONDAY,  April  22,  and  seven 
following  days,  at  1  o’clock  precisely,  the  extensive  and  valuable  LIBRARY  of  Sir 
William  Augustus  Fraser,  Bart.,  late  of  Leanach  House,  Clapham  Common,  and 
The  Albany,  London,  deceased. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  one  shilling  each. 


GREAT  BARGAINS  in  everything’  useful  in  or  about 

a  house  (from  an  Autograph  to  an  Orchid,  from  a  Toy  to  a  Typewriter,  a 
Mail  Cart  to  a  Motor  Car,  &c.)  are  to  be  obtained  through  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  Newspaper,  Easily,  Cheaply,  and  Quickly.  “  Like  all  grand  concep¬ 
tions,  the  process  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.”  If  you  want  to  sell  anything  for 
which  you  have  no  present  use.  you  can  do  so  most  readily  and  advantageously 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  paper.  In  addition  the  vast  amount  of  interesting 
and  practical  information  contained  in  its  pages  makes  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  an  unequalled  journal  for  the  Amateur  and  Collector.  Get  a  copy  and 
judge  for  yourself.  34th  year  of  publication.  Price  2d..,  at  all  Newsagents’  and 
Railway  Bookstalls,  or  specimen  copy  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps  from  the  Office, 
170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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Lepidoptera  (lep-id-op'tir-a),  n.  pi 
lepis,  a  scale,  and  ptcron,  a  wing.' 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  orders  of  insect3, 


ARTISTS,  BARRISTERS,  WRITERS ,  SOLDIERS, 
iK  SAILORS,  SCHOOLMASTERS, 

nappU  “ 

ENGINEERS,  BUSINESS  MEN 
will  find  the  NEW  EDITION 
of  the  Imperial  Dictionary  the  thing 
for  the  NEW  CENTURY. 


§  j 


6, —  ^ 

ji7m 

Lepidoptera. 


1,  Butterfly — HipPprchia  gal  at  he  a,  marbled  white 
butterfly.  2,  Hawk-moth  or  sphinx  —  Macrogloss  x 
stellatarum,  humming-bird  hawk-moth.  3,  Moth — 
Abraxas  grossulariata,  magpie  moth.  4,  Palpi  and 
spiral  mouth  of  butterfly.  5,  Antenna- — a,  butter¬ 
fly’s;  b.  Sphinx’s;  c,  Moth's.  6,  Portion  of  wing  ox 
cabbage-butterfly,  with  part  of  the  scales  removed. 
7,  Scales  of  do.  magnified. 

comprising  the  butterflies  and  moths.  From 
the  former  being  active  by  day,  and  the 
latter  mostly  towards  twilight  or  at  night, 
the  butterflies  are  known  as  the  diurnal, 
the  moths  as  the  crepusculat" Or  nocturnal 
divisions.  All  have  four  membranous  wings, 
covered  more  or  less  completely  with  modi¬ 
fied  hairs  or  scales.  The  mouth  is  entirely 
suctorial,  the  maxillae  being  converted  into 
a  tube,  and  the  mandibles  rudimentary. 
The  metamorphosis  is  complete.  The  larva; 
are  termed  caterpillars,  aiid  are  provided 
with  masticatory  organs  fitted  for  dividing 
solid  substances.  They  possess  false,  leas 
in  addition  to  the  three  pairs  proper  to  the 
adult,  and  have  attached  to  the  upper  lin  a 
tubular  organ  or  spinneret,  by  which  silken 
threads  can  be  manufactured. 


THE 


A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary, 
Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Pronouncing.. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


IT  IS  BRITISH  AND 


These  three  cuts  afford 
an  idea  of  the  refer¬ 
ences  ,  of  which  the 
Dictionar y  conta  ii i s 

233,000, 

The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  ^5.  By  an  arrange¬ 
ment  made  with  the  proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled 
to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less — i.e.,  £4.  Handsomely  bound 
in  leather  back  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  payment  of 

5s.  down 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms 
(less  than  3d.  per  day  for  eleven  months),  one  of  the  greatest 
works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be 
seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen  pages  will 
be  sent  post  free  on  application. 


Lantern -pinion,  Lantern -wheel  (lar. - 
teiTi-pm  yun,  lau'tirn-whel ),  n.  la  niach. 
a  kind  of  pinion 
having,  instead  of 
leaves,  cylindrical 
teeth  or  bars  called 
trundles,  or  spin¬ 
dles  on  which  the 
teeth  of  the  main 
wheel  act.  The  Spur  and  Lantern  Wheels, 
ends  of  the  trundles 

being  fixed  in' two  parallel  circular  boards 
or  plates,  the  wheel  has  the  form  cf  a  box 
or  lantern,  whence  the  name. 


IT  IS  UP  TO  DATE, 


La  ocoon  Qa-ok'o-on),  n.  In  Greek  myth,  the 
priest  of  Apollo  or  Neptune  during  the 


Trojan  war,  who  along  with  his  two  sonar 
was  crushed  to  death  in  the  folds  of  two 
enormous  serpents,  a  subject  represented, 
by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  or; 
sculpture  in  the  whole  history  of  ancient 
art.  It  was  discovered  at  Rome  among  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now  placed 
in  the  Vatican. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  ot  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initia.  1 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . 

Address  . „ 

Profession  . . 


Date, 
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DAIMLER  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LTD. 


SIR  EDWARD  JENKINSON  ELECTED  TO  THE  EOA.RD. 


AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday 
at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  Mr.  E.  H.  Bailey,  presiding, 
said  that  in  his  remarks  at  the  general  meeting  six  months  ago 
he  expressed  a  sanguine  view  of  the  probable  business  for  the 
present  year.  Judging  from  the  highly  satisfactory  business 
that  had  been  done  so  far,  he  was  surprised  at  his  own  modera¬ 
tion.  The  orders  had  gone  up,  if  not  in  leaps  and  bounds,  at 
a  rather  surprising  rate.  During  the  past  month  of  March 
they  received  orders  amounting  to  £7,608,  as  compared  with 
£5,400  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  This  latter 
amount  included  cars  of  the  late  manager’s  design,  which 
proved  so  defective  that  the  customers  refused  to  accept  them, 
and  had  their  money  refunded,  or  the  cars  had  to  be  converted, 
at  considerable  expense,  to  a  different  pattern.  The  cars  now 
being  delivered  were  giving  the  highest  satisfaction.  The 
goods  delivered  during  the  past  six  months  amounted  to  £29,678, 
being  an  increase  of  about  £6,000  over  the  amount  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year.  The  orders  at  present  on 
hand  amounted  to  £33,550,  which  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  at  this  time  last  year,  and  this  did  not  include  repairs, 
which  were  the  most  profitable  part  of  the  work.  The  first 
half  of  the  year  was  always  the  worst,  most  of  the  orders  being 
given  in  the  summer  ;  so  that  if  the  sales  for  the  coming  six 
months  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  for  the 
past  six  months — and,  with  good  management,  this 
should  be  the  case — the  total  sales  for  the  year  should  be 
£80,000,  being  an  increase  of  about  ,£20,000  over  last 
year.  Judgingfrom  the  figures,  it  was  clear  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  10  per  cent,  dividend. 
They  had  at  last  secured  a  works  manager  who,  if  he  had  a  fair 
trial,  would,  in  the  Chairman’s  opinion,  prove  a  great  success. 
Shortly  before  or  after  the  last  general  meeting  Sir  Edward 
Jenkinson  organised  a  committee  of  shareholders,  avowedly  to 
support  the  board,  or,  to  quote  the  exact  expression  made  use 
■of  at  the  meeting,  “to  strengthen  the  board’s  hands.”  An  inti¬ 
mation  was  made  that  this  committee  insisted  upon  a  new 
board  being  elected.  No  self-respecting  director  would  remain 
in  office  when  informed  that  the  shareholders  did  not  desire 
his  services.  Messrs.  Thomas  Bayley  and  Holt  resigned  on 
February  19,  leaving  only  Mr.  Mace  and  himself  to  carry  on 
the  business.  He  intimated  to  Sir  Edward  Jenkinson’s  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  intended  to  resign  as  soon  as  new  directors  could 
be  appointed.  The  proper  course  would  have  been  for  members 
of  this  committee  to  have  accepted  office  themselves.  When 
he  proposed  this  to  the  principal  member  of  this  committee,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  largest  shareholder  on  the  committee,  he 
replied  that  he  could  not  conscientiously  join  the  board,  as  he 
was  designing  and  building  a  motor-car  which  he  might  have 
to  bring  out  in  opposition  to  this  company.  Another  member 
of  the  committee  was  now  carrying  on  business  in  motor-cars. 
The  next  largest  shareholder  was  too  great  an  invalid  to  take 
part  on  the  committee,  to  say  nothing  of  joining  the  board. 
Another  member  of  the  committee  is  the  holder  of  only  five 
shares.  The  only  member  eligible  and  willing  to  join  the 
board  appeared  to  be  Sir  Edward  Jenkinson  himself.  He 
would  have  as  a  colleague  Mr.  Mace — a  man  after  his  own 
heart— and  he  trusted  that  they  would  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  company  as  successfully  as,  or  more  so  than,  the  ,  late 
board. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Allingham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Harvey 
George,  Sir  Edward  Jenkinson  was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
board. 


WILFLEY  ORE  CONCENTRATOR  SYNDICATE, 

LTD. 

THE  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  was  held  on 

Thursday,  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  7  to  11  Moorgate 
Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Frank  Gardner  (chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  :  As  regards  the  past  year,  in  many  respects  it 
had  been  the  reverse  of  favourable  for  business,  and  particularly  so  to 
that  branch  of  industry  to  which  they  look  to  make  their  profits.  Fie 
meant,  of  course,  the  metalliferous  mining  industry.  The  uncertainty 
prevailing  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  present  position  in  China  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  South  African  War  had  acted  as  a  deterrent  both 
to  public  and  private  investments  in  mines.  Flowever,  notwithstanding 
adverse  influences,  he  thought  they  might  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  year’s  trading,  as  they  had  paid  interim  dividends  aggregating  25 
per  cent.,  and  it  was  proposed  to  authorise  the  payment  of  a  further  divi¬ 
dend  of  15  per  cent.,  making  40  per  cent,  for  the  year  ended  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1900.  Now,  a  word  as  to  the  condition  of  their  business. 
Of  course  they  were  all  aware  it  takes  a  considerable  time  to  get  any 
new  invention  accepted  by  that  section  of  the  public  to  which  it 
appeals.  He  thought  they  might  fairly  claim  to  have  done  this, 
judging  by  the  number  of  Wilfley  tables  now  in  use  ;  for  since  they 
were  first  introduced  to  the  market,  some  four  years  ago,  more  than 
2,300  of  them  had  been  sold — a  record  of  which  they  have  every 
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reason  to  be  proud.  Yet  they  believed  they  had  only  touched  the 
fringe  of  the  business  that  was  to  be  done  in  this  particular 
line.  They  had  established  agencies  in  the  most  important 
mining  countries,  and  he  was  glad  to  tell  them  the  returns 
from  them  have  been  of  a  very  satisfactory  nature.  Latest  reports 
received  indicate  that  the  outlook  for  business  in  these  various 
centres  was  of  a  most  favourable  character.  Sales  in  the  London 
office  had  shown  a  constant  and  steady  increase,  and,  successful 
as  they  had  been  in  the  past — and  he  might  remind  them  that  the 
dividends  paid  since  the  incorporation  of  the  company  had  aggregated 
no  less  than  75  per  cent,  on  the  issued  capital  of  the  syndicate— they 
expect  the  future  will  even  show  better  results,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  recently  been  informed  by  the  inventor  that, 
after  many  experiments,  he  has  succeeded  in  manufacturing  a  machine 
embodying  several  very  valuable  improvements.  The  new  Wilfley, 
after  severe  trials,  had  shown  itself  capable  of  doing  even  better  work 
than  the  old  table.  lie  thought  they  could  now  claim  to  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  regular  dividend-paying  companies,  and  it  was  proposed 
shortly  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  Stock  Exchange  quota¬ 
tion  for  their  shares.  He  proposed  :  ‘'That  the  report  and  accounts 
to  December  31,  1900,  as  submitted,  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  approved 
and  adopted.” 


WEST  AFRICAN  SINES,  LTD. 


MR.  FRANK  GARDNER,  presiding’  at  the  statu¬ 
tory  meeting  of  this  company,  held  on  Thursday,  said  :  The 
company  was  registered  on  December  24  last,  with  a  capital  of 
,£150,000,  and  in  order  that  it  should  be  provided  with  ample  working 
capital  he,  personally,  guaranteed  the  subscription  of  50,000  shares. 
Nothing  like  this  amount  of  money  had  been  required  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  as  the  company  was  not  formed  for  the  purpose  of  investing 
in  shares  of  goid  mining  companies,  but  for  the  acquisition  of  pro¬ 
perties  and  for  the  prospecting  for  gold,  with  a  view  to  such  an  amount 
of  development  work  being  done  upon  any  properties  taken  up  as  to 
prove  their  worth  and  warrant  their  subsequent  purchase.  The  sub¬ 
scribed  capital  at  present  is  £20,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each,  upon 
which  the  sum  of  5s.  per  share  had  been  called  up  ;  but,  of 
course,  the  present  available  capital  was  £50,000,  which  the 
company  can  have  whenever  it  is  required,  and  behind  that  there 
were  100,000  shares,  held  in  reserve  for  future  issue,  should  it 
be  deemed  desirable  eventually  to  extend  the  company’s  operations. 
They  had  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Alan  Davidson  as  engineer, 
whom  they  had  specially  brought  over  from  Australia.  They  had 
secured  the  option  of  the  right  to  purchase  the  Nanwa  Concession, 
consisting  of  eight  square  miles,  or  about  5,200  acres.  The  property 
was  situated  near  the  western  bank  of  the  River  Ancobra,  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Axim,  the  river  being  practicable 
for  laden  boats  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  Axim  is  a 
regular  port  of  call  for  the  mail  steamers,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
safest  landing-places  on  the  Gold  Coast.  They  were  informed  that 
the  district  in  which  the  property  was  situated  was  highly  auriferous, 
and  on  the  property  itself  numerous  quartz  reefs  and  alluvial  deposits 
had  been  discovered  ;  but  no  S3'Stematic  work  to  open  up  the  pro¬ 
perty  had  been  done.  There  were  a  large  number  of  old  native 
workings  upon  it,  various  shafts  having  been  sunk  to  shallow 
depths,  none  of  them  exceeding,  he  thought,  30  ft.;  but  many  samples 
had  been  taken  .  from  .various  points,,  some  of  them  yielding 
phenomenal  results.  One  sample  of  gossan  was  stated  to  have  assayed 
146  oz.  to  the  ton  ;  from  small  leaders  quartz  assaying  G  oz.  to  19  oz. 
had  been  taken.  Many  other  samples  taken  at  different  parts  of  the 
property  assayed  1  oz.,  i£oz.,  2  oz.,  and  higher.  With  regard  to 
water  and  timber,  these  were  both  stated  to  be  abundant,  and,  in 
addition  to  mining  timber,  African  mahogany  of  fine  quality  was 
reported  to  be  growing  on  the  estate.  So  far  as  they  knew,  the 
auriferous  deposits  on  this  concession  had  been  simply  scratched,  and 
no  steps  to  work  them — in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — had  been 
taken.  They  were  at  all  times  prepared  to  consider  carefully  any 
bona-fide  proposals  made  to  them,  if  they  were  on  reasonable  business 
lines.  No  questions  being  asked,  the  Chairman  stated  that  it  was 
intended  to  conduct  this  company  on  the  same  lines  as  the  British 
Westralia  group,  and  he  hoped  it  would  meet  with  as  much  success. 

BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
Fen  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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A  Partial  List  of 

SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTQM Co.’s Annonncements 

VOLUME  VI.,  COMPLETING  THE  WORK,  IS  NOW 
NEARLY  READY. 

'  In  6  handsome  royal  8vo.  Vols.  25s.  each  net. 

THE  ROYAL  NAVY  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT. 

Edited  by  WILLIAM  LAIRD  CLOWES.  Illustrated  by  Photogravure 
Portraits,  Maps,  Plans,  &c. 

Each  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  with  an  Index,  and  orders  will  be  taken 
either  for  Sets  or  for  separate  Volumes. 

After  Vol.  I.  was  published,  Captain  Mahan  (the  Historian  of  “Sea  Power”) 
wrote  to  Messrs.  Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  saying  :  — 

“You  have  a  tremendous  undertaking  in  hand,  and  I  wish  you  all  the  success 
your  nation  ought  to  give  you  as  a  matter  of  Patriotism.” 

The  Times,  October  30,  1900:  “This  great  History  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which 
we  owe  to  the  initiative  and  literary  enterprise  of  Mr.  Laird  Clowes,  and  to  the 
collaboration  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  naval  writers  of  our  time.” 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  VERY  NEARLY  READY. 

The  First  Volume  is  ready.  To  be  completed  in  5  (or  6)  Volumes. 

Price  3s.  net  the  Set. 

After  May  1st,  1901,  the  price  for  the  work  will  probably  be  raised  considerably. 

THE  TIMES  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WAR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1899-1901. 

N.B. — Volume  I.  can  be  had  separately,  price  15s.  net. 

New  Edition.  Crown  4to.  42s.  net. 

FAMOUS  HORSES. 

By  THEO.  TAUNTON.  With  Portraits.  Pedigrees,  Principal  Performances,  ^ 
Descriptions  of  Races,  and  various  interesting  ilems,  extending  over  a  period  of  j 
nearly  two  centuries.  With  200  Portraits.  [ Ready. 

This  New  Edition  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the  addition  of  descriptions  of  \ 
the  following  horses  :— 

Sir  Visto  —  Kirkconnel  —  La  Sagesse  —  Galeottia-  Persimmon— St. 
Frusquin— Canteroury  Pilgrim  —  Thais  —  Galtee  More  —  Velasquez— 
Chelandry— Limasol  —  Cy  llene  —  Jeddah  —  Wildfowler  —  Disraeli— Airs 
and  Graces- Nun  Nicer— Flying  Fox- Sibola— Musa— Diamond  Jubilee. 

“  This  edition  brings  the  work  so  nearly  neck  and  neck  with  Time  as  to  have  a 
portrait  and  a  life  of  the  latest  Derby  winner,  the  brother  to  Persimmon  and 
Florizel,  Jones  being  flatteringly  included  in  the  portrait.  Burke  does  little  more, 
and  in  some  .ways  less,  for  a  cluke  than  this  book  does  /or  its  equine  celebrities  ;  and  j 
the  new  edition  is  worthy  of  its  reputation.” — Scotsman. 


In  the  press.  In  2  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  price  28s.  net. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  and 
WHO  WROTE  THE  CASKET  LETTERS. 

By  SAMUEL  COWAN,  J.P.,  of  the  PerthsJiire  Advertiser. 

The  literature  in  connection  with  this  historical  subject  has  been  abundant,  while 
the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  public  has  been  unabated.  The  research  of  the  past 
century  has  clone  much  to  develop  what  has  hitherto  been  an  obscure  and  unsolved 
problem.  The  calendars  of  State  Papers  published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  and 
free  access  to  the  State  Paper  Archives  have  been  an  immense  boon  to  students  of 
history.  These  have  enabled  the  public  to  acquire  information  not  otherwise  attain¬ 
able.  The  forthcoming  work  gives  a  history  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots  from  her  accession  to  the  throne  in  1=561  until  her  death.  This  period  includes 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  e.g.  the  murder  of 
Darnley  ;  the  Bothwell  marriage ;  the  betrayal  of  the  Queen  at  Carberry  Hill  ;  her 
abdication  and.  escape  ;  the  Casket  Letters  :  the  Babington  Conspiracy;  all  these 
have  been  controversial  questions  in  Queen  Mary’s  Life. 

A  special  feature  of  this  work  will  be  the  Illustrations.  It  will  contain  Sixteen 
Photogravures  of  the  Queen,  all  more  or  less  famous  portraits,  and  some  of  them 
never  before  published. 


BRITAIN’S  AUSTRAL  EMPIRE. 

Portraits  of  the  Statesmen  and  Officials  concerned  in  the  work  of  establishing  the  ; 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  The  Portaits,  from  Life,  drawn  by  PERCY  F.  S.  I 
SPENCE.  The  Letterpress  by  G.  FIRTH  SCOTT. 

The  book  will  consist  of  Forty  Photogravures,  7  by  4b  inches,  while  the  Letter-  ! 
press  will  be  printed  on  Imperial  Hand-made  paper,  at  the  well-known  Chiswick  I 
Press.  The  whole  will  be  contained  in  a  Portfolio  of  White  Vellum  and  Cloth,  1 
ornamented  with  a  design  by  Mr.  SPENCE.  Only  250  copies  will  be  available  in  1 
this  form. 

The  price  will  be  £4  4s.  net. 

This  work  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  delivery  during  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  j 
York’s  Visit  to  Australia. 


THE  CRAFT  OF  THE  WEAR. 

ORIENTAL  RUGS. 

ByJ.  K.  MUMFORD.  With  Sixteen  Coloured  Plates  from  Selected  Rugs,  and 
Sixteen  Artotypes  and  Photo-Engravings.  Large  8vo.  (8  by  11J.)  Two 
Guineas  net.  [ Nearly  ready. 

“Oriental  Rugs”  is  the  brief  title  of  a  most  valuable  and  interesting  work  by 
John  Kimberley  Mumford.  Twenty  years  ago  fine  specimens  of  antique  Oriental 
rugs  were  readily  obtainable,  now  perfect  antique  specimens  are  growing  scarce. 
The  author  is  a  collector  of  rugs,  and  by  years  of  study  has  become  recognised  as 
an  expert.  He  has  travelled  widely  through  the  East,  collecting  material  for  this 
work. 


NEW  EDITION  OF  A  WORK  BY  G.  A.  HENTY. 

A  HIDDEN  FOE.  A  Novel. 

^  With  several  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s.  [In  the  press. 

(The  First  Edition,  in  2  Vols.,  21s.,  has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.) 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Re-issue  of 

WILLIAM  BLACK’S  NOVELS. 

In  New  Uniform  Binding  at  2S. 

READY.  READY. 


MACLEOD  OF  DARE 
GREEN  PASTURES 
MAID  OF  KILLEENA 
KILMENY 

BEAUTIFUL  WRETCH 
IN  SILK  ATTIRE 
IN  FAR  LOCHABER 
LADY  SILVERDALE’S 

SWEETHEART 


SUNRISE 

WHITE  WINGS 

WOLFENBURG 

NEW  PRINCE  FORTUNATUS 


These  will  be  followed  by  a 
similar  Monthly  Issue  of  M r. 
Black's  other  Novels  in  due 
course . 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 
St.  Dunstan’s  House,  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


A  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

THE  COLUMN. 

By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT. 

FIRST  IMPRESSION  10,000  COPIES. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NEARLY  READY. 

THE  COLUMN.  By  Charles  Marriott. 
THE  COLUMN.  Bv  Charles  Marriott. 

j 

“  For  this  book,  though  it  has  its  faults — the  faults,  if  we  may 
hazard  a  guess,  of  eager  youth  brimful  of  life  and  the  surprise  of 

knowledge — is  remarkable . The  book  is  a  very  able  one . 

thoroughly  engrossing  to  the  last.  Moreover,  it  is  full  of  beauti¬ 
ful  things,  of  passages  and  ideas.” — Standard. 

THE  COLUMN. 

THE  COLUMN. 

“  It  is  the  work  of  a  strong  brain.  Mr.  Marriott  has  thought, 

felt,  observed,  and  read  for  himself. . When  you  have  swung 

into  the  author’s  stride  he  makes  an  exhilarating  companion,  and 
he  does  not  allow  you  to  turn  aside.  Many  of  his  phrases  have  a 
fine  quality.  ” — Academy. 

THE  COLUMN. 

THE  COLUMN. 

“  Marriott,  taken  as  an  alternative  after  other  literary  forms,  is 
deeply  welcome  and  full  of  wholesome  exercise  and  succulence. 
He  paces  up  and  down,  as  it  were,  in  a  hall  where  all  is  harmoni¬ 
ous  and  proudly  beautiful,  even  fastidious . It  is  a  book  full  of 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  conscientiously  kept 
himself  within  the  bounds  of  the  mediocrity  which  we 
are  now  prepared  to  expect  from  his  financial  pro¬ 
posals.  In  his  present  Budget  he  is  so  little  construc¬ 
tive  and  original  that  there  is  hardly  an  item  in  his 
proposals  that  any  amateur  speculator  on  probable  new 
taxes  had  not  anticipated.  In  the  territory  which  a 
Chancellor  of  genius  would  in  these  days  be  eager  to 
occupy  Sir  Michael  and  the  merest  tiro  suffer  from  the 
same  paralysis  of  the  initiative  faculty.  Everybody 
could  think  of  an  increased  income-tax  ;  and  to  put  on 
an  additional  twopence  in  the  pound  involved  no  serious 
mental  effort.  Coal  had  been  worked  out  for  export 
taxation  by  the  dissatisfaction  that  had  arisen  over  our 
supplying  foreign  navies  and  foreign  manufacturing 
competitors  with  an  invaluable  product  which  we  are 
rapidly  exhausting. 

Then  sugar  ! — and  the  word  ought  to  be  thundered  out 
as  it  was  thundered  out  by  the  elder  Pitt  on  one  occasion 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  here  Sir  Michael 
showed  the  narrow  obstinacy  with  which  he  clings  to  a 
theory  which  is  sanctified  to  him  by  the  support  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  the  Radicals.  He  has  ventured 
as  against  his  mentor  to  impose  duties  on  the  foreign 
bounty  sugar.  Why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
the  colonies  has  he  at  the  same  time  imposed  them  on 
the  sugars  our  colonies  alone  produce?  He  had  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  a  stroke  of  real  Imperial  states¬ 
manship  and  he  has  not  struck  it,  because  he  is  afraid 
of  spoiling  the  symmetry  of  his  free  trade  dogmatics. 
The  colonies  will  not  bless  him  for  this,  and  we  trust 
something  will  be  done  in  the  Budget  discussions  to 
rapair  the  error  that  Sir  Michael  has  made. 

An  estimated  deficit  of  ^53,347,000  on  the  year 
1901-2  has  to  be  provided  for.  It  is  not  only  a  war 
deficit  for  Sir  Michael  shows  that  during  a  period  of 
twenty  years  the  ordinary  expenditure  has  increased 
more  than  proportionately  to  the  increase  of  revenue. 
That  is  used  by  him  as  a  reply  to  the  supposititious 
people  who  object  to  payment  of  a  proportion  of  this 


deficit  out  of  revenue.  The  objection  of  real  people 
however  is  stated  by  Sir  Michael  himself ;  the  direct 
taxpayers  bear  the  bulk  of  the  new  burden  :  and  our 
present  financial  system  cannot  bear  the  strain.  Yet 
how  is  this  deficit  made  up  after  the  successive  increase 
for  several  years  of  the  great  direct  tax  on  incomes? 
Of  the  eleven  millions  of  new  taxation  ^3, 800,000  are 
to  be  raised  by  the  additional  twopence  :  of  the  balance 
^5, 100,000  are  to  come  from  the  sugar  duty  and  only 
£2, 100,000  from  the  export  on  coal.  There  remains 
^41,000,000  of  deficiency  for  which  borrowing  powers 
are  to  be  taken  ;  and  an  additional  ^19,000,000  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  as  to  war  expenditure  and  to  finance 
the  Exchequer  till  the  rush  of  income-tax  towards  the 
end  of  the  year.  If  this  sum  is  not  required,  it  will  go 
to  paying  off  the  War  Treasury  bills  or  portions  of 
the  debt. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  last  telegram  though  it  mentions  no 
fighting  is  the  most  important  received  for  some  months. 
It  is  now  clear,  as  was  suggested  at  the  time,  that 
General  Plumer’s  capture  of  Pietersburg  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  general  movement  to  clear  the  North  Trans¬ 
vaal.  While  Plumer  advances  up  the  railway  two 
parallel  columns  march  to  the  east  of  him.  In  this  way 
the  Boers  should  be  swept  up  to  the  Zoutpansberg,  a 
fastness  which,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Kruger’s  optimism,  may 
contain  as  many  dangers  for  the  Boers  as  for  us.  The 
immediate  object  of  attack  is  probably  Roosenekal 
where  the  Boers  are  said  to  be  massing.  Of  General 
Kitchener  who  is  in  command  of  one  of  the  parallel 
columns  little  has  been  heard  but  Colonel  Douglas  who 
commands  the  other  has  already  occupied  Dulstroom. 
This  campaign  has  been  hitherto  delayed,  as  was  Lord 
Roberts’  advance  from  Bloemfontein,  by  want  of  horses  ; 
possibly  also  Lord  Kitchener  has  waited  until  General 
French’s  similar  movement  in  the  South-Eastern  Trans¬ 
vaal  had  been  completed.  Now  that  a  great  part  of 
the  60,000  mounts  are  ready,  the  advance  should  be  as 
quick  and  unchecked  as  was  that  of  General  French. 
One  mishap  was  telegraphed  from  Pretoria  on  18  April. 
A  party  of  the  9th  Lancers  were  ambushed,  one  officer 
and  three  men  being  killed  and  five  wounded. 

In  the  long  list  of  names  mentioned  in  Lord  Roberts’ 
despatch  published  in  Tuesday  night’s  “  Gazette,”  the 
manner  of  mentioning  two  has  called  forth  some  com¬ 
ment — not  unnaturally.  The  one  case  excites  surprise 
at  the  little,  the  other  at  the  much  that  is  said.  To 
record  without  comment  of  any  kind  that  Sir  Redvers 
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Buller  held  the  chief  command  in  South  Africa  until 
Lord  Roberts  arrived  in  January  igoo  and  that  he 
carried  out  the  difficult  operations  which  terminated 
in  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  is  an  instance  of  reticence 
that  should  satisfy  the  severest  literary  critic.  Lord 
Roberts  did  not  make  the  artistic  mistake  of  leaving 
nothing  to  the  reader’s  imagination.  The  mention  of 
Lord  Methuen  on  the  other  hand  was  more  copious 
and  much  more  highly  coloured  than  most  of  us  were 
prepared  for.  From  the  terms  employed  the  corollary 
is  almost  inevitable  that  Lord  Roberts  does  not  allocate 
the  blame  for  the  Magersfontein  disaster  by  the  evidence 
of  the  facts  which  lie  on  the  surface.  There  is  how¬ 
ever  another  explanation. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner’s  despatch  of  6  February,  just  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  South  African  Blue  Book,  is  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  of  pleas  for  the  rest  which  he  is  to  take  before 
entering  on  the  onerous  duty  of  reconstruction,  which 
lies  before  him  as  the  next  step  in  his  splendid  South 
African  administration.  It  brings  vividly  to  the  mind 
all  the  harassing  disappointments  and  fresh  accumula¬ 
tions  of  trouble  caused  by  the  recrudescence  of  the  war, 
after  it  had  seemed  possible  that  a  “  clear  cut  situation  ” 
had  arisen  whence  the  next  advance  might  be  made.  A 
new  period  of  mere  devastation  had  set  in  during  which 
the  waste  of  the  countries’  resources  had  become  more 
serious  than  it  had  been  whilst  military  operations  were 
being  carried  on  with  definite  objects  :  and  every  day 
was  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  restoring  settled  govern¬ 
ment,  and  calming  the  racial  animosities  which  would  be 
the  chief  obstacle  to  that  end.  It  required  a  strong 
man  to  retain  his  hopefulness  of  ultimate  success  in  face 
of  such  heart-breaking  conditions. 

We  find  in  the  latter  part  of  the  despatch  the  grounds 
of  his  confidence.  They  were  in  the  first  place  the 
steadfast  loyalty  of  the  British  Cape  Colonists,  of  an 
important  Afrikander  minority,  and  of  the  British 
Llitlanders,  to  the  objects  for  which  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  was  employing  the  talents  of  the  High  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  recrudescence  of  the  war  had  also  had 
at  least  one  beneficial  result.  The  Boer  found  that 
he  could  no  longer  affect  to  despise  the  military 
qualities  of  the  townsmen  who  had  risen  to  repel  the 
invasion  of  their  Colony.  In  the  next  place  throughout 
all  these  troubles  he  saw  no  sign  whatever  of  vindictive¬ 
ness  or  desire  to  oppress  the  Afrikanders,  and  the 
general  trend  of  public  feeling  was  dead  against  any¬ 
thing  like  racial  exclusiveness  or  domination.  They 
had  fought  against  race  oligarchy  in  one  form  :  they 
did  not  wish  it  re-established  in  another.  In  all  this 
there  lies  the  surest  guarantee  of  ultimate  success  in 
the  pacification  of  South  Africa.  It  is  Sir  Alfred 
Milner’s  deeper  thought  ;  and  interesting  though  his 
resum£  of  events  is,  that  is  the  essentially  important 
part  of  his  despatch. 

At  the  Ashanti  Field  Force  dinner  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Brodrick  paid  well-deserved  tributes  to  the 
officers  and  men  who  carried  to  a  rapid  and  successful 
conclusion  the  Ashanti  expedition  of  last  year.  In  the 
absorption  of  the  South  African  War  this  other  African 
scene  has  attracted  far  less  attention  than  it  deserved. 
It  was  a  notable  triumph  of  British  military  skill,  and 
while  we  have  been  perhaps  too  easily  led  into  adverse 
criticism  of  our  officers  in  South  Africa,  we  have  in  our 
pessimistic  mood  overlooked  their  triumph  in  creating 
and  leading  to  victory  under  arduous  conditions  a  force 
which  with  the  exception  of  its  officers  contained  no 
white  men.  This  and  the  case  of  the  China  regiment 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Brodrick  are  additional  proofs  that 
the  British  officer  is  unequalled  as  a  leader  of  men. 
We  can  appreciate  and  admire,  without  regretting  the 
absence  of  the  popular  “  glory  ”  of  a  Mafeking  night. 

Listening  to  Mr.  Winston  Churchill’s  lecture  at  the 
United  Service  Institution  on  Wednesday,  one  could 
not  help  feeling  that  the  lecturer  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  that  it  is  better,  at  any  rate  more  useful,  to  have 
the  reputation  of  an  able  man  than  of  a  marvellous 
boy.  The  expression  of  amused  toleration  worn  by  the 
military  veterans  all  around  showed  plainly  how  they 


were  all  thinking  that  really  it  was  not  bad,  in  fact  it 
was  rather  remarkable  for  one  so  young,  though,  of 
course,  in  a  man  it  would  be  insufferable.  Such  a 
reception  is  dangerous  ;  it  has  caused  many  to  remain 
promising  young  men  to  the  end  of  their  days.  Mr. 
Churchill  is  unfair  to  himself,  for  some  of  his  sugges¬ 
tions  were  far  from  foolish  ;  that,  for  instance,  of  an 
official  memoir  of  the  campaign  by  a  soldier  recognised 
for  the  purpose  by  the  General  strikes  us  as  dis¬ 
tinctly  good.  It  should  have  one  most  blessed  result 
of  eliminating  a  large  number  of  war  correspondents. 
But  the  joke  as  to  every  general  having  a  balloon, 
bearing  his  own  device,  to  mark  his  vicinity  was  poor 
stuff  to  give  a  professedly  professional  audience.  It 
looked  as  though  the  lecturer  had  an  eye  not  on  the 
soldiers  but  on  the  ladies.  In  a  comic  military  opera 
the  idea  would  be  a  hit.  Apportioning  the  amount  of 
gas  required  to  inflate  the  balloon  to  the  dimensions  of 
its  particular  General  would  be  really  amusing.  The 
Chairman  on  Wednesday  left  this  proposal  severely 
alone. 

Until  the  Chinese  Emperor’s  recent  reply  to  the 
representations  of  Japan  that  he  should  return  to 
Peking,  the  Russians  have  been  the  sole  purveyors 
of  whatever  ironical  and  cynical  elements  were  to 
be  found  in  a  very  grim  business.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  return  to 
Peking  until  the  “guests  ”  of  the  country  leave.  It  is 
a  piece  of  irony  worthy  of  Swift  ;  and  if  the  essence  of 
wit  is  the  unexpected  bouleversement  of  the  ideas 
usually  conveyed  by  language  (a  humble  form  of  which 
is  the  pun)  then  the  Emperor  by  this  effort  and  his 
pathetic  description  of  his  travels  to  Si-ngan-fu  has 
established  the  double  reputation  of  a  wit  and  a  senti¬ 
mentalist.  These  curious  guests  happen  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  what  amount  their  host  shall  pay  them  for  his 
hospitality,  and  never  was  there  a  better  reason  for  a 
host  speeding  the  parting  guest  by  proxy  and  personally 
avoiding  the  painful  ordeal.  When  he  returns  to  his 
hospitable  home,  he  will  find  that  his  dearest  friend 
from  Russia  is  the  one  who  has  desired  most  ruthlessly 
to  fleece  him. 

Nothing  definite  has  yet  been  settled  as  to  what  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity  to  be  demanded  shall  be.  An 
American  account  stated  that  the  State  Department  had 
been  informed  by  Mr.  Rockhill  that  the  claims  of  the 
Powers  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  ^63,000,000  ; 
but  in  regard  to  one  claim  at  least,  that  of  Germany  for 
^14,000,000,  it  is  denied  that  such  a  sum  will  be  claimed  : 
the  suggestion  being  that  Germany  would  be  ashamed 
of  making  the  exorbitant  demands  of  Russia,  put  at 
jQ  1 8,000, 000  and  of  France  at  000, 000.  England’s 
claim  and  Japan’s  are  stated  to  be  some  five  or  six 
millions  sterling.  However  it  is  clear  that  neither  the 
aggregate  sum  nor  the  particular  amounts  have  been 
fixed.  It  is  evident  that  the  real  question  is  not  what 
the  sums  for  moral  and  physical  damage  ought  to  be 
but  what  China  can  pay  :  and  the  most  likely  method 
seems  to  be  to  fix  the  sum  which  could  be  promptly  paid 
without  extreme  difficulty  and  for  the  Powers  each  to 
take  a  dividend.  The  Emperor’s  guests  have  been  very 
expensive,  he  has  had  to  entertain  too  largely  and  he  is 
bankrupt.  It  would  not  be  gracious  of  them  to  seize 
his  very  bedding. 

It  is  reported  that  Russia  will  immediately  commence 
a  new  line  of  railway  to  connect  her  Central  Asian  and 
European  systems.  If  this  is  more  than  a  diplomatic 
hint  during  strained  relations,  it  means  that  a  decision 
has  been  reached  between  two  alternative  projects.  At 
present  railway  transport  to  Central  Asia  is  broken  by 
the  Caspian  which  involves  transshipment  from  Baku 
to  Krasnovodsk.  One  of  the  two  projects  was  to  con¬ 
struct  a  line  from  Alexandrofgai  running  west  of  the 
Aral  to  Charjui  or  Merv.  The  other  would  start  from 
Orenberg  much  further  east  and,  passing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Aral,  connect  at  Tashkend.  The  former 
scheme  atone  time  had  the  preference  probably  because 
it  leads  more  directly  to  the  Persian  and  Afghan 
borders.  The  latter,  which  is  now  adopted,  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  transfer  of  troops  from  Central  Asia  to  the 
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Siberian  system  and  to  Manchuria  or  to  Chinese 
Turkistan. 

•f  ••  ",  ’  ■  *  ••  ?  #  • 

The  latest  reports  indicate  that  disaffection  in  Russia 
has  spread  to  those  all-important  institutions,  the 
theological  seminaries.  These  are  seven  in  number, 
and  are  situated  at  S.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kazan, 
Kiev,  Riasan,  Tomsk,  and  Irkutsk.  They  are  quite 
distinct  from  the  nine  universities,  and  have  remained 
quiescent  while  the  secular  establishments  have  been 
simply  nests  of  rioters.  The  situation  is  now  more 
threatening,  for  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Russian 
Government  to  deal  with  batches  of  recalcitrant  future 
priests.  To  remit  these  either  to  “disciplinary  bat¬ 
talions,”  or  criminal  fortresses,  or  Siberian  mines, 
would  be  to  risk  the  wrath  of  great  numbers  of  the 
elite  of  Society.  Of  late  years,  under  the  influence 
of  Father  Ivan  (“John  of  Kronstadt”)  a  great  re¬ 
vival  of  pious  zeal  has  led  hundreds  of  the  young 
men  of  noble  families  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Black 
Clergy,  or  monastic  order,  in  which  they  are  indeed 
celibates,  but  are  not  given  to  strict  seclusion  and 
asceticism  as  in  the  Roman  Church,  or  at  any  rate 
not  necessarily  so.  The  White  Clergy,  or  parish  priests, 
are  an  inferior  grade,  are  all  compulsorily  married  once 
(never  twice),  and  are  not  held  in  the  same  veneration 
as  the  other  class.  The  populations  at  Riasan  and 
Irkutsk  are  already  showing  active  sympathy  with  the 
theological  students,  freely  subscribing  money  for  the 
young  strikers,  many  of  whom  have  relatives  in  high 
military  positions. 

If  the  International  Association  of  Learned  Societies, 
which  held  its  first  congress  at  Paris  on  Tuesday,  is  one 
of  the  youngest  of  learned  bodies  which  have  adopted 
the  idea  of  international  association,  its  President  M. 
Darboux  had  ingenuity  enough  to  give  it  a  very 
respectable  antiquity  of  origin.  Either  to  Bacon, 
who  had  the  “  curious  conception  ”  of  the  College  of 
the  Six  Days’  Work  or  the  House  of  Solomon  which 
was  never  realised,  or  to  Leibnitz  who  dreamed  of  a 
universal  academy,  the  International  Association  traces 
its  ancestry.  In  the  one  case  our  own  country  has  the 
honour,  in  the  other  Germany  ;  and  to  Leibnitz  at  least 
was  due  the  founding  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences 
by  Frederick  1.  in  1700.  We  are  far  away  from  the 
simple  condition  of  things  when  private  scholars  or 
learned  national  academies  could  deal  with  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge.  Now,  to  use  M.  Darboux’s  words, 
only  the  common  agreement  and  reciprocal  support  of 
the  nations  could  suffice  even  to  undertake  the  solution 
of  the  problems  which  are  now  imposed  in  all  their 
multiplicity  on  the  attention  of  the  world.  We  are 
bound  to  assent  ;  and  we  only  hope  M.  Darboux’s 
prediction  that  the  association  is  destined  to  become 
rapidly  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  concord 
and  of  progress  will  be  fulfilled.  If  learning  can  do  it, 
the  association  is  entitled  to  be  somewhat  confident. 

We  are  on  more  familiar 'ground  with  the  Association 
of  Technical  Institutions  which  also  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday.  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke,  the 
president  for  this  year,  rather  posed  his  questions  than 
answered  them.  We  do  not  gather  that  he  is  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  interference  with  the  illegal  action  of 
the  School  Boards  in  encroaching  on  the  province  of 
the  members  of  his  associations  :  though  he  admits  he 
was  one  of  the  “villains  of  the  piece”  by  having  as 
Vice-President  of  the  Council  encouraged  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Boards  in  the  first  instance.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  he  is  still  unrepentant  of  his  “villainy” 
when  he  insists  on  the  necessity  for  filling  up  the  gap 
between  elementary  education  and  the  higher  branches 
and  warns  any  Government  against  venturing  to 
interfere  with  our  present  machinery  of  schools  and 
especially  the  Board  School  system.  We  hardly  think 
however  it  is  quite  so  bad  as  that ;  for  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  creating  locaf  autho¬ 
rities  not  only  representative  but  “supplemented  by 
those  who  by  training  and  experience  were  experts  in 
all  branches  of  learning.”  It  seems  to  us  that  if  he 
takes  his  stand  on  that  principle,  he  will  have  to  reconcile 
himself  to  a  fair  amount  of  change  in  what  he  calls  the 
existing  machinery. 


While  the  reports  on  the  state  of  the  labour  market 
for  March  of  this  year  show  a  little  improvement  on 
that  of  last  month,  they  rather  illustrate  the  prevailing 
tendency  towards  depression  than  indicate  a  substantial 
change.  Even  from  this  slight  improvement  the  textile 
trades  must  be  excepted.  In  almost  all  the  important 
groups  of  industriesthe  state  of  employment  is  materially 
worse  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  In  the  iron  and  steel 
trades  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  of  wages  affect¬ 
ing  over  55,000  workmen.  On  the  whole  range  of 
changes  in  the  rate  of  wages  the  increases  and 
decreases  have  nearly  balanced  each  ether,  the 
decrease  being  largely  due  to  the  number  of  persons 
affected  by  the  lower  rates  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades, 
and  the  increase  to  the  somewhat  higher  rates  obtained 
by  125,000  coai  miners  in  South  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire.  The  decrease  in  the  selling  prices  of  iron  corre¬ 
sponds  to  this  fall  of  wages  ;  and  while  the  prices  of 
coal  have  been  decreasing  in  the  North,  the  prices  in 
South  Wales  have  been  sufficiently  increased  to  permit 
a  wage  increase  of  about  5  per  cent. 

If  there  are  those  who  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the 
entire  fitness  of  Dr.  Winnington  Ingram  for  the 
Bishopric  of  London,  all  such  will  now  drop  their 
doubts  and  close  up  in  the  heartiest  support  of  the  new 
Bishop  after  the  disgraceful  attack  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  a  gang  of  ruffians  on  his  confirmation  at 
Bow  Church  on  Wednesday.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
this  exhibition  ;  we  should  not  have  been  surprised  if 
these  professional  Protestants  had  assaulted  Dr. 
Ingram.  But  this  organised  brawling,  for  it  is  in 
reality  nothing  else,  has  now  reached  a  pitch  that  must 
seriously  be  dealt  with.  It  is  a  repetition  of  the 
organised  attacks  on  Dr.  Creighton  on  his  translation. 
This  violence  would  not  be  difficult  to  put  an  end  to,  for, 
we  are  thankful  to  say,  it  has  behind  it  no  tangible  body 
of  respectable  opinion  in  any  school  within  the  Church 
or  out  of  it.  “  Protestant”  agitation  is  so  persistently 
stupid  that  one  has  ceased  to  wonder  that  these  creatures 
do  not  see  how  badly  they  are  playing  their  own  game. 
They  are  stirring  up  even  the  Gallios  against  them  now. 
Thousands  of  men,  who  care  nothing  for  High  or  Low 
Church  and,  we  fear,  are  inclined  irreverently  to  involve 
both  in  the  same  condemnation,  have  the  strongest 
objection  to  scenes  of  this  kind.  There  would  be 
a  certain  humour  if  the  robust  common  sense  of 
the  laity,  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  &c.  &c.  which  the 
Church  Association  and  its  like  are  in  the  habit  of 
invoking  as  their  own  peculiar  clients,  should  be  the 
very  agency  to  arise  and  make  an  end  of  them  all.  It 
is  not  impossible,  for  this  is  no  question  of  theology 
but  of  common  order  and  decency.  It  is  a  question 
for  the  State  as  much  as  for  the  Church. 

But  it  does  suggestone  question  pre-eminently  for  the 
Church.  Is  the  great  body  of  Evangelical  churchmen, 
of  whom  the  vast  majority  regard  the  proceedings  of 
brawlers  of  the  Fillingham  and  Kensit  type  with  as 
much  disgust  as  any  High  Churchman,  going  to  persist 
in  its  silence  as  to  these  agitators,  whom  the  public 
not  unnaturally  regard  as  the  Extreme  Left  of  the 
Evangelical  party  ?  We  have  always  declined  to  regard 
them  as  having  part  or  lot  with  the  main  body  of 
Evangelicals,  for  we  realise  their  total  difference  of 
temper  and  calibre  ;  but  if  Low  Churchmen  will  not 
take  the  trouble  openly  to  renounce  these  people  and 
all  their  ways,  can  they  complain  if  the  average  man 
will  not  take  the  trouble  to  distinguish  between  the 
one  and  the  other?  It  is  bad  for  the  Church  that  so 
numerous  a  body  of  its  members  as  the  Evangelicals 
should  be  tarred  with  the  agitators’  brush.  Will  not 
the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Moule,  Dr.  Barlow,  and 
such  leading  men  of  their  school,  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  some  formal  pronouncement  ?  It  would  be 
well  for  Evangelicals,  if  they  did,  well  for  the  Church 
of  England,  well  for  Christianity. 

The  Vicar-General’s  law  was  somewhat  shaky.  The 
Hampden  case  which  he  quoted  decided  nothing  as  to 
the  right  of  the  objectors  to  be  heard  and  it  remains  un¬ 
determined.  If  he  or  his  successor  desires  to  do  justice 
and  avoid  scandal,  he  had  better  cease  misquoting  the 
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Hampden  judgment  and  follow  the  excellent  precedent 
of  1629  from  the  confirmation  of  Bishop  Montague. 
Then,  as  the  old  book  says,  “one  Jones  a  bookseller 
attended  with  the  mob  ” — also  we  may  add  by  a 
military  man  Humphreys — “appearing  at  the  confirma¬ 
tion  excepted  against  Montague,  as  a  person  unqualified 
for  the  episcopal  dignity.  And  to  be  somewhat  par¬ 
ticular  he  charged  him  with  popery,  Arminianism  and 
other  heterodoxies.  But  Dr.  Rives,  who  then  officiated 
for  the  Vicar-General  disappointed  this  challenge,  for 
Jones  had  made  some  material  omissions  in  the  manner, 
and  not  offered  his  objections  in  form  of  law.  For  the 
exceptions  were  neither  given  in  writing,  nor  signed  by 
an  advocate,  nor  presented  by  any  proctor  of  the  court. 
Upon  failure  of  these  circumstances  the  confirmation 
went  on.”  An  excellent  precedent  for  dealing  with 
Jones’  successor,  a  bookseller  too  ! 

The  past  week  has  seen  a  halting  defence  put  forth  on 
behalf  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Committee,  and  a 
growing  volume  of  protest  against  their  scheme.  It  is 
probable  that  the  question  will  be  raised  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  one  misfortune  of  a  bungled 
beginning  that  discussion  wanders  off  into  various 
fruitless  and  absurd  suggestions.  Thus  the  idea  is 
revived  of  a  “  Valhalla  ”  of  the  good  and  great  of  the 
late  reign.  In  the  present  state  of  the  art  of  sculpture 
the  idea  of  a  huge  collection  of  portrait  statues  is  a 
chilling  one.  But  most  wonderful  is  the  idea  that  as 
the  nation  will  pay  for  the  memorial,  so  everyone  in  the 
nation  should  have  a  vote  in  choosing  the  design.  Mr. 
Walter  Crane  seriously  proposes  this  kind  of  plebiscite. 
It  is  a  step  from  this  to  giving  everyone  a  hand  in  the 
design,  and  his  letter  points  in  that  direction.  We 
hope  that  the  architect  chosen,  whoever  he  may  be, 
will  keep  a  tight  hand  upon  any  “craftsmen” 
employed. 

Omnibus  companies  cannot  afford  in  these  days  of 
electric  railways  and  tramcars  to  neglect  any  method  of 
propitiating  the  public.  They  ought  therefore  to  take 
in  good  part  and  support  the  suggestion  of  “  Our  Dumb 
Friends’  League  ”  to  the  London  municipalities  to  cause 
the  roads  at  the  various  stopping  places  on  omnibus 
routes  to  be  so  prepared  that  the  horses  may  obtain  a 
proper  foothold.  At  any  rate  one  reason  for  preferring 
electric  cars  to  the  omnibus  is  that  cruelty  does  not  form 
any  part  of  their  everyday  course  of  running.  But  while 
the  league  were  about  it,  why  should  they  not  also  call 
on  the  municipalities  to  make  by-laws,  if  they  have  the 
power  or,  if  not,  to  get  the  power  providing  for  regular 
stopping  places  en  route  ?  That  has  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  electric  cars  and  it  would  be  a  good  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  omnibuses.  It  is  the  only  cure  for 
feminine  callousness  which  will  make  heavily  loaded 
horses  start  twice  within  ten  yards  rather  than  walk 
one  avoidable  yard  itself. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  taken  the  Budget,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  with  calm  philosophy,  Consols  not 
falling  more  than  §  to  94^.  The  American  Railway 
market  continues  to  show  wonderful  strength,  Atchisons 
rising  to  over  70,  Southern  Preference  to  85^,  Unions 
to  nearly  99,  and  Eries  to  qi-jV  Indeed  the  Yankee 
market  is  the  only  really  satisfactory  one,  as  both  the 
South  and  West  African  markets  are  in  a  fretful  and 
fluctuating  mood.  Considering  the  pessimism  of  Sir 
Alfred  Milner,  and  the  refusal  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  to  say  a  word  about  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
it  is  remarkable  that  Rand  Mines  only  fell  ],G  to 
41  jfb  while  other  shares  were  practically  unchanged. 
Prices  have  slipped  back  in  the  Jungle  market, 
Wassaus  falling  to  7J-,  and  probably  there  will  be 
no  recovery  until  after  the  settlement  next  week, 
and  until  one  or  two  special  settlements  fixed  for  2  May 
are  disposed  of.  Too  many  new  companies  are  brought 
out  in  this  department,  and  the  situation  would  be 
dangerous,  were  it  not  that  carrying-over  facilities  are 
luckily  not  granted  to  the  first  comer.  The  export  duty 
on  coal  cannot  help  British  rails,  and  this  market  is 
practically  dead  from  a  speculative  point  of  view  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  junior  securities  of  the  Brazilian 
Government  have  risen  on  rumours  of  a  scheme  for 
unifying  the  debt.  -  -  - 


THE  BUDGET. 

FROM  the  public  in  these  days  no  secrets  are  hid  : 

for  what  strikes  one  immediately  about  the 
Budget  is  the  absence  of  surprise.  All  the  additional 
[  or  new  items  of  taxation,  id.  on  the  income-tax,  sugar 
duty,  and  export  duty  on  coal,  were  forecast  and  freely 
canvassed  in  the  press  and  in  the  clubs  for  days  before 
the  Budget.  Whether  this  was  intelligent  anticipation, 
or  whether  between  the  twenty  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
the  numerous  officials  in  the  Treasury  and  at  Somerset 
House  who  knew,  there  has  been  some  leakage,  we 
cannot  say.  We  have  been  so  accustomed  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  to  be  told  a  flattering  tale  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  our  ears  are  not  attuned  to  the 
note  of  warning  struck  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  on 
Thursday.  Apparently  it  is  not  so  much  the  war  bill 
as  the  increase  of  ordinary  expenditure  that  causes  Sir 
Michael  uneasiness.  A  surfeit  of  surpluses  has  made 
us  somewhat  biases  on  this  chapter,  and  we  hardly 
know  what  to  say  to  two  deficits  of  over  ^50,000,000. 
And  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  on  the  figures 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rather  overdid 
the  role  of  Cassandra.  We  cannot  see  that  the 
statistics  warrant  pessimistic  views  of  the  condition 
of  our  trade.  •  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  said  that  after 
five  years  of  extraordinary  prosperity  there  was  a 
“change,”  which  he  exemplified  by  stating  that  our 
foreign  trade  had  increased  in  value,  but  not  in  volume. 
Formerly  we  used  to  be  told  by  the  croakers  that 
though  our  exports  were  increasing  in  volume  they  were 
decreasing  in  value.  We  should  of  course  like  to  have 
it  both  ways  :  it  w'ould  be  most  satisfactory  if  our 
foreign  trade  should  increase  both  in  volume  and  value. 
But,  as  this  world  goes,  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  It 
increases  either  in  volume  or  value.  The  fact  is  that 
the  revenue  for  the  past  year  exceeded  the  estimate  by 
^2,865,000;  but  with  curious  perversity  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  explained  that  this  apparent 
surplus  was  accounted  for  by  “  forestalmenrs,”  that  is, 
by  anticipatory  clearing  of  dutiable  goods  from  bond, 
thus  throwing  a  portion  of  next  year’s  revenue  into  this 
year.  Yes  :  but  the  revenue  of  1899-1900  was  increased 
by  a  similar  process  to  the  amount  of  ^3, 250,000, 
which  properly  belonged  to  this  year’s  revenue.  So 
that  “  forestalment,”  the  bugbear  of  the  statistician, 
cuts  both  ways,  and  had  it  not  been  practised  during 
the  last  two  years,  to-day’s  surplus  would  have  been 
nearly  half  a  million  larger.  The  salient  features  of 
last  year's  receipts  as  compared  with  the  estimates 
are  the  falling  off  in  the  receipts  from  beer  duty  and 
stamps,  and  the  unexpectedly  large  yield  of  income-tax. 
These  facts  are  remarkable,  but  again  not  surprising. 
Many  thousands,  to  be  exact,  a  quarter  ot  a  million  of 
beer-drinkers  have  been  drinking  bad  water  in  South 
Africa  during  the  financial  year,  and  war  markets  have 
not  tended  to  promote  the  transfer  of  securities  on  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But  the  fact  that  the  income-tax  has 
produced  ^1,150,000  more  than  the  estimate  is  ominous 
and  should  give  us  pause.  The  income-tax,  originally 
devised  as  a  temporary  impost  in  time  of  war,  is  now 
become  the  sheet  anchor  of  Chancellors  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  and  yields  as  much  as  the  tariff. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  coming  year  is 
^187,602,000  (of  which  4(58,230,000  is  for  the  war), 
and  the  revenue  on  the  basis  of  existing  taxation  is  put 
at  ^132,255,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  ^55,347,000. 
But  the  expenditure  is  to  be  reduced  to  ^182,962,000, 
by  the  continued  suspension  of  the  sinking  fund,  and 
the  revenue  is  to  be  increased  to  ,£143,255  000,  by  the 
addition  of  jQ  11,000,000  from  fresh  taxation.  The 
difference  between  ^182,962,000  and  ,£143,255,000  is 
^39>7°7>000>  which  has  again  to  be  increased  by 
,£1,250,000,  the  interest  on  fresh  debt,  leaving 
£40,757,000  as  the  actual  deficit  for  which  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  to  provide.  To  enable 
him  to  pay  his  way  during  the  first  three-quarters 
of  the  year,  which  are  the  lean  ones,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  taken  power  to  borrow 
£60,000,000.  The  central  fact  to  be  disentangled  from 
this  mass  of  figures  is  that  eleven  millions  are  to  be 
added  to  our  existing  taxation,  and  in  the  following 
manner.  Twopence  is  to  be  added  to  the  income-tax, 
bringing  it  up  to  is.  id.  in  the  pound,  which  is  expected 
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to  produce  ^3, 800,000.  On  refined  sugar  a  duty  of 
45-.  id.  per  cvvt. ,  less  than  \d.  per  lb.,  is;  o  be  imposed, 
while  is.  per  cwt.  on  molasses  and  is.  8d.  per  cwt.  on 
glucose  bring  the  total  revenue  anticipated  from  sugar 
up  to  ^5, 100,000.  The  income-tax  is  always  with  us, 
and  the  sugar  duty  is  only  a  revival.  The  shilling  a 
ton  on  coal  exported  from  the  kingdom  is  a  novelty, 
and  is  calculated  to  bring  in  ^2,100,000.  Sir  Michael 
ITicks-Beach  thinks  that  Continental  nations  must  buy 
our  coal.  We  hope  he  is  right;  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  the  Americans  cannot  supply  them.  We  heartily 
approve,  however,  both  of  the  import  duty  on  sugar  and 
the  export  duty  on  coal.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  de¬ 
ficit  of  over  ^50,000,000  between  capital,  or  debt,  and 
income,  or  revenue,  we  think  it  is  not  unfair.  But  we 
have  already  stated  in  these  columns  quite  recently 
that  the  safe  and  just  limit  of  direct  taxation  has  already 
been  reached,  and  we  therefore  object  to  the  increase 
•of  the  income-tax.  There  is  a  very  awkward  conse¬ 
quence  of  raising  the  income-tax  above  a  shilling,  for 
which  we  see  no  provision  made  by  the  Budget.  When 
he  pays  his  inhabited  house  duty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  the  occupier  pays  his  landlord’s  income-tax 
under  Schedule  A  and  deducts  it  from  his  next  payment 
of  rent.  But  for  some  mysterious  reason,  best  known 
to  the  law,  the  tenant  is  not  allowed  to  deduct  a  sum 
exceeding  is.  in  the  £  on  the  rent  payable  for  the  year. 
This  extra  id.  in  the  jT  will  therefore  not  be  paid 
by  the  landlords  but  by  the  tenants  (in  addition 
to  their  own  id.  under  Schedule  D),  and  will  not  be 
recoverable.  What  will  the  occupiers  say  to  this  ?  A 
penny  a  pound  on  sugar,  which  has  fallen  in  recent 
years  from  28s.  to  gr.  a  cwt.,  would  not  have  been  felt, 
and  would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
income  tax.  In  the  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to 
produce  a  popular  budget  :  but  the  proposals  of  Sir 
Michael  Hicks- Beach  will  not  excite  opposition.  It  was 
perhaps  the  least  unpopular  budget  that  could  have 
been  framed.  The  beer  and  spirit  drinkers,  who  are  the 
noisiest  objectors,  are  untouched,  and  the  confectioners 
will  not  “  Trafalgar  Square  ”  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of 
the  export  duty  on  coal  ;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
forming  a  committee  for  the  protection  of  citizens  under 
Schedule  D. 


LORD  ROBERTS’  LATEST  DESPATCH. 

HE  “  Gazette  ”  of  last  Tuesday  amongst  a  list  of 
names,  commendations,  and  reports,  such  as  are 
characteristic  of  all  military  despatches,  contained 
remarks  on  the  transport  in  South  Africa  which  will 
supply  a  basis  of  discussion  and  instruction  for  many 
a  long  year.  The  voluminous  character  of  the  roll  of 
honour  may  be  made  the  subject  of  comment,  but  the 
war  has  been  exceptionally  protracted,  the  number  of 
officers  and  men  engaged  quite  unparalleled  in  our 
nistory,  and,  if  Lord  Roberts  says  we  have  so 
many  paladins  amongst  us,  we  need  surely  not  cavil 
at  our  good  fortune  in  the  possession  of  so  much 
nascent  military  genius.  The  task  of  commending 
without  that  damnable  iteration  which  is  so 
•unpleasing  must  be  a  hard  one,  and  we  need  not 
analyse  too  nicely  the  various  shades  of  approval 
covered  in  the  choice  of  phraseology.  We  cannot 
however  too  long  dwell  upon  or  too  closely  investigate 
the  account  of  how  the  transport  in  South  Africa 
was  organised,  what  changes  in  the  War  Office 
arrangements  the  local  conditions  rendered  necessary, 
and  what  of  value  for  future  guidance  may  be  drawn 
from  our  experiences.  The  special  circumstances  of 
the  war  demanded  the  employment  of  a  vast  number 
of  mules  and  oxen  while  draught  horses  had 
also  to  be  found  for  the  guns  and  first  line  of 

wagons  of.  every  battery,  and  for  a  portion  of 

the  ammunition  columns  as  well.  It  is  not  possible 
in  a  single  article  to  explain  why  certain  artillery 

wagons  had  to  be  drawn  by  horses,  and  some  by 

mules  and  some  again  by  oxen.  But  it  is  easy 
to  understand  that  the  tactics  of  the  arm  necessitate  a 
great  facility  in  the  interchange  of  vehicles  between 
guns  and  wagons  in  action,  and  that  therefore,  if  the 
guns  are  horsed,  the  wagons  that  accompany  or  may 


accompany  them  in  action  must  be  horsed  also.  Thus 
ic  came  about  that  for  purposes  of  transport  in  South 
Africa  we  had  to  utilise  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  Here 
arose  one  of  our  initial  difficulties.  For  these  different 
animals  all  work  at  different  paces,  have  different  habits 
and  constitutions,  and  must  be  managed  in  widely  diver¬ 
gent  ways.  A  horse  requires  a  ration  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  corn,  a  good  deal  of  hay,  and  a  draught 
horse  will  rapidly  fall  away  and  deteriorate  if  fed  on 
grass  only,  however  well  the  light  ponies  of  the  Boers 
may  be  said  to  thrive  on  that  diet.  A  mule  can  do  with 
less  corn,  and  will  usually  pick  up  the  remainder  of  his 
ration  on  the  veldt.  An  ox  is  almost  if  not  quite  self- 
supporting  :  at  the  end  of  the  march  he  can  be  turned 
out  to  graze,  and  needs  little  more  than  good  grass  to 
keep  him  fit  and  well.  But  the  time  in  which  the 
animals  can  do  their  task  varies  very  greatly  also. 
Four  miles  an  hour  may  be  got  out  of  horses  on 
the  line  of  march,  three  miles  an  hour  out  of  mules, 
and  Lord  Roberts  tells  that  twro  miles  an  hour  may 
be  looked  for  from  oxen.  Either  he  is  referring  to 
the  actual  time  the  oxen  were  marching,  or  his  oxen 
were  remarkably  well  managed,  for  including  halts  to 
water  and  feed  such  a  pace  is  unusual  in  South  Africa. 
At  any  rate,  unless  their  condition  is  sacrificed,  oxen 
could  not  keep  up  this  rate  of  progress  for  anything 
like  protracted  periods.  An  animal  that  lives  on  grass 
and  with  the  habits  of  the  ox  must  be  allowed  very 
much  longer  for  the  consumption  of  his  food.  If  a 
force  had  to  march  early  in  the  day,  the  horses  could  eat 
their  morning  feeds  comfortably  enough  before  starting 
and  on  arrival  in  bivouac  would  in  a  few  minutes  have 
their  heads  in  the  nosebags  again.  A  comparatively 
short  halt  on  the  line  of  march  would  give  them  time 
for  a  midday  feed.  In  a  less  degree  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  mules.  But  very  different  arrangements  have 
to  be  made  for  the  oxen.  A  short  halt  in  the  middle  of 
the  day’s  work  is  of  no  use  to  them,  to  outspan  for  less 
than  two  hours  is  of  no  benefit,  and  when  military 
exigencies  prevented  long  halts  for  water  and  food 
being  made,  they  suffered  greatly  where  the  other 
animals  did  so  in  a  far  less  degree.  The  manage¬ 
ment  of  oxen  has  in  South  Africa,  wffiere  the  ox  wagon 
is  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  country, 
become  elevated  to  the  status  of  a  high  art.  That  is 
why  the  Boers  have  constantly  been  able  to  elude  us 
even  when  encumbered  by  their  baggage  wagons, 
and  that  accounts  for  much  of  the  vexatious  slow¬ 
ness  that  made  operations  tedious  and  wearisome. 
Grain  had  to  be  carried  for  horses  and  mules, 
and,  while  extra  animals  in  the  teams  or  lightened 
loads  might  enhance  mobility,  the  columns  were 
lengthened  by  the  necessity  of  drawing  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  thus  more  numerous  animals.  It  will  be 
easily  understood  how  beset  with  difficulty  the  problem 
of  transport  in  South  Africa  was.  But  there  was 
another  and  even  greater  obstacle  to  the  full  value 
being  got  out  of  our  resources. 

According  to  our  “  War  Establishments”  each  unit 
possesses  a  certain  amount  of  regimental  transport. 
That  is  to  say  every  battalion,  regiment,  battery, 
has  so  many  wagons  to  carry  supplies  of  food  for  the 
men,  forage  for  the  horses,  blankets,  tents,  and  the 
other  impedimenta  of  an  army.  A  regimental  officer  is 
told  off  to  take  charge  of  the  transport  animals,  and 
look  after  the  wagons  on  the  line  of  march.  If  the 
officer  was  an  energetic,  capable  man,  the  unit  got  its 
rations  and  blankets  early  in  the  day,  because  the 
animals  were  fit,  and  the  vehicles  did  not  break  down. 
There  was  a  direct  incentive  for  special  exertion, 
an  element  of  emulation  braced  the  energies  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  transport.  If  all  units 
were  always  equally  employed  in  marching,  in  all 
probability  little  in  the  way  of  improvement  could 
be  effected  in  it.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case 
in  South  Africa.  We  had  what  maybe  termed  a  whole 
army  on  the  lines  of  communication,  and  it  moved 
but  very  little.  The  battalions  and  batteries  which  were 
stationary  had  the  same  number  of  oxen  and  mules  as 
those  that  were  endeavouring  to  outmanoeuvre  the 
Boers  in  the  open.  The  transport  wagons  of  some 
Units  were  therefore  standing  idle,  and  their  teams 
were  growing  sleek  and  fat,  whilst  the  vehicles  of  others 
were  breaking  down  in  dongas  and  on  rough  tracks,  and 
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their  oxen  were  dying  from  overwork  and  absence  of  ] 
good  grass  or  time  to  eat  it. 

The  dictates  of  economy  and  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  animals  alike  demanded  a  j 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  work,  and  so  Lord  I 
Roberts  tells  us  that  he  “  pooled”  the  transport.  That 
is  to  say,  he  collected  all  the  animals  and  vehicles 
into  the  hands  of  the  transport  department,  and 
served  out,  as  it  were  from  a  general  fund, 
transport  to  those  units  that  at  the  moment  had 
the  most  need  for  it.  Transport  superseded 
regimental  officers  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  tells 
us  that  they  performed  the  onerous  duties  belonging  to 
them  most  successfully.  The  system  Lord  Roberts  set 
on  foot  will  appeal  to  all  who  believe  in  commonsense 
and  are  liberal-minded  enough  to  place  the  interests  of  ! 
the  service  in  general  above  those  of  individual  units. 
That  the  change  was  an  unpopular  one  we  can  well  | 
imagine.  A  central  transport  bureau  will  look  very 
closely  into  all  demands  on  its  resources,  and  there  will 
probably  be  little  room  under  its  management  for  any 
of  the  extra  items  which  tend  to  swell  the  active  service 
baggage  allowances  whenever  a  wagon  can  be  got  to 
carry  them.  But  while  we  may  applaud  the  insight  or 
administrative  ability  which  Lord  Roberts  exhibited  we  1 
may  well  look  further  than  the  South  African  campaign  in 
applying  his  methods  and  principles.  In  the  varied  nature 
of  the  means  of  transport  utilised  we  are  reminded  of  the 
vast  potentialities  in  war  which  our  world-wide  interests 
thrust  upon  us.  It  is  borne  in  on  us  that  no  stereo¬ 
typed  system  is  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
army,  that  tables  and  numbers  which  may  favour 
European  warfare  are  quite  inapplicable  elsewhere, 
and  that  “  elsewhere  ”  for  us  is  of  so  vast  and  varied 
an  extent  that  in  no  two  places  in  it  can  the  same 
system  be  the  best.  Each  war  will  demand  special 
arrangements,  each  country  its  peculiar  pattern  of 
vehicle,  and  the  animal  which  in  it  will  perform  the 
most  useful  work.  In  one  region  horses  may  be 
used,  in  another  mules,  in  another  oxen,  in  another 
camels,  and  in  some  regions  human  transport  will  be 
the  only  possible  means  we  can  adopt.  We  need  to  be 
ready  for  all  conceivable  emergencies,  and  in  our  in¬ 
telligence  division  of  the  War  Office  facts  and  data  of 
all  possible  theatres  of  war  should  be  collected  ready 
for  reference  when  trouble  threatens  us  in  some  un¬ 
expected  quarter. 

When  however  we  have  exhausted  animal  powers 
the  report  reminds  us  that  civilisation  has  placed  other 
resources  at  our  disposal.  The  motor  car  is  the 
vehicle  of  the  future,  and  its  prototype  the  steam 
traction  engine  has  already  made  its  appearance  on 
active  service.  What  Lord  Roberts  has  to  say  of  it 
will  be  eagerly  scanned.  The  engines  and  trucks 
which  accompanied  Sir  Redvers  Buller’s  force  in 
Natal  did  not  altogether  justify  their  existence. 
Circumstances  were  greatly  against  them,  and  some¬ 
how  or  another  the  results  attained  were  disap¬ 
pointing.  They  were  subsequently  trans-shipped  to 
Capetown,  and  in  conveying  stores  from  the  docks  to 
the  depots  a  little  way  inland  they  proved,  as  everyone 
who  had  seen  them  at  work  in  England  expected,  in¬ 
valuable.  At  Kimberley,  Bloemfontein,  Johannesburg, 
and  Pretoria  they  were  also  to  be  seen  at  work,  and  in 
these  places  there  being  plenty  of  waterand  fuel  available 
theymet  all  requirements  that  were  demanded  from  them, 
and  proved  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  animal  draught. 
But  coal  was  as  necessary  to  them  as  corn  to  horses, 
and  therefore  it  was  not  found  possible  to  use  them  on 
the  line  of  march,  nor  could  they  haul  supplies  to  troops 
encamped  more  than  twenty  miles  from  a  coal  depot. 
Lord  Roberts  says  that  from  a  military  point  of  view 
the  defect  of  steam  transport  lies  not  only  in  the 
impossibility  of  working  it  unless  coal  and  water  are 
available  at  each  halting  place,  but  also  from  the 
weight  of  fuel  and  water  which  each  engine  has  to 
drag  along,  thus  expending  much  of  its  tractive  force  I 
in  conveying  what  we  may  term  its  own  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.  “This  defect  would  be  greatly  lessened  if  an 
efficient  oil  motor  could  be  substituted  for  the  steam 
motor,  as  in  that  case  no  water  would  be  wanted,  while 
the  coal  would  be  replaced  by  a  more  portable  and  con¬ 
centrated  description  of  fuel.”  We  trust  these  sugges¬ 
tions  will  not  be  thrown  away  on  our  scientists  and 


that  when  next  we  send  an  expedition  to  any  country 
where  roads  exist,  steam  transport  may  figure  largely-in 
the  organisation  of  our  transport  units.  It  is  even  pos¬ 
sible  that  while  guns  are  marching  along  the  roads  the 
services  of  engines  may  be  called  in  to  aid  our  horses, 
and  that  the  latter  may  be  hooked  on  fresh  and  unjaded 
when  once  the  line  of  march  is  left,  and  manoeuvring 
with  fighting  in  view  is  substituted  for  weary  and 
mechanical  collar  work.  We  are  here  in  the  morning 
of  the  times  and  the  next  decade  will  probably  bring 
forth  some  startling  innovations. 


DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR; 

A  Practical  Appeal. 

PPEALS  from  the  Mansion  House  of  the  City  of 
London  are  not  rare  and  people  by  this  time 
know  by  instinct  that  they  are  for  funds.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Mansion  House  and  its  official  occupant 
from  time  to  time  that  usually  he  has  no  difficulty  irr 
convincing  the  public  that  the  objects  for  which  his 
appeals  are  made  hardly  need  more  argument  than  a 
simple  statement  of  the  facts.  These  appeals  are  not 
lightly  made,  support  is  not  asked  for  fancy  fads,  they 
set  out  large  projects  either  national  or  municipal  which 
people  of  all  shades  of  political  or  social  opinion  acknow¬ 
ledge  to  be  of  importance,  and  to  which  the  most  placid 
and  unadventurous  of  Conservatives  may  give  his  sup¬ 
port  without  terror  of  inconvenient  innovation.  But  we 
are  afraid  the  latest  appeal  from  the  Mansion  House  is  of 
a  somewhat  more  esoteric  character.  If  the  Lord  Mayor 
were  making  an  appeal  for  a  number  of  persons  who  had 
suddenly  become  homeless,  we  should  have  no  doubt 
that  whatever  amount  he  asked  for  would  promptly  be 
supplied.  The  good  citizen  would  send  in  his  donation 
at  once,  get  it  over  and  think  no  more  about  it  after  the' 
first  night  on  which  he  went  to  bed  congratulating 
himself  on  having  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good, 
without  the  drawback  of  feeling  that  he  may  have 
been  swindled.  The  case  of  the  Mansion  House  Council 
on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor,  for  which  the  hon  secre¬ 
tary,  Mr.  John  Hamer,  makes  appeal  in  our  corre¬ 
spondence  columns,  seems  somewhat  more  recondite. 
Not  that  it  really  is  so  ;  but  there  is  danger  lest  the 
well-meaning  citizen  should  imagine  the  Lord  Mayor  is' 
asking  him  to  embark  in  some  of  the  fancy  schemes  for 
housing  the  poor  which,  if  he  happens  not  to  trust  the 
London  County  Councillor,  he  may  look  on  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  apprehension.  Even  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lord  Mayor  he  may  suspect  he  is  being 
asked  to  commit  himself  to  some  subtle  form  of  muni¬ 
cipal  trading  against  which  his  individualist  soul 
revolts.  That  is  a  mistake  which  would  be  much  to  be 
deplored.  The  Mansion  House  Council  goes  as  far 
back  for  its  foundation  as  1883  ;  a  date  at  which, 
the  public  conscience  had  indeed  become  sensitive  as 
to  the  unhealthy  conditions  in  which  so  many  honest 
people  were  doomed  to  live,  but  before  the  problem  of 
rebuilding  on  a  great  scale  had  become  the  vexed 
question  of  the  hour.  It  was  formed  as  a  sort  of 
vigilance  committee  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
local  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  Public  Health  Acts 
which  were  often  merely  so  much  machinery  with  abso¬ 
lutely  no  driving  power.  The  vestry  which  was  run  by 
thejerry  huilderand  the  slum-property  landlord  needed  to 
be  awakened  to  its  duty  of  seeing  that  the  Acts  did  not 
become  a  dead  letter  ;  and  the  occupants  of  dilapidated 
dwellings,  ever  living  in  the  midst  of  noxious  nuisances,, 
were  to  be  taught  a  certain  amount  of  public  spirit 
in  demanding  that  their  rights  should  not  be  restricted 
to  the  simple  privilege  of  paying  extortionate  rents  for 
the  permission  to  live  as  dirtily  as  they  pleased,  if  they 
had  a  mind  for  better  things.  And  that  many  of  them 
had  such  mind  the  various  local  committees  of  the 
Mansion  House  have  had  sufficient  reason  to  know,  and 
they  have  had  their  reward  in  the  earnest  goodwill  with, 
which  the  inhabitants  have  strengthened  these  com¬ 
mittees’  hands.  It  is  not  from  them  that  objections  of 
the  “  Englishman’s  house  his  castle”  order  have  come. 
People  with  proprietary  interests  might  object,  but. 
neither  Mansion  House  Council  inspectors  nor  those  of 
the  local  authorities  find  any  difficulty  from  the  occu¬ 
pants  themselves.  So  that  the  Mansion  House  Council 
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has  been  a  vigilance  committee  which  has  had  the 
sympathy  of  every  district  in  which  it  has  worked. 
There  has,  as  Mr.  Hamer  says,  been  nothing  of 
a  charity  about  it  ;  it  has  not  made  appeals  for 
public  subscriptions  ;  private  unsalaried  persons  have 
devoted  a  large  amount  of  time  and  trouble  to  its  ser¬ 
vice  ;  it  has  had  no  tincture  of  politics,  and  has  pushed  no 
theory  raising  questions  of  taxation  or  rating  which  could 
make  the  most  timid  of  Conservatives  doubtful  of  its 
soundness,  so  long  only  as  he  believed  it  was  right  that 
the  Health  Acts  should  be  earnestly  administered  for 
the  comfort,  well  being  and  health  of  the  poorer  people. 
Such  sound,  practical,  and  unaggressive  social  work 
deserves  the  support  for  which  the  Lord  Mayor  has 
appealed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Mansion  House  Council  does 
not  directly  take  part  in  any  of  the  schemes  known  as 
the  Housing  Question.  But  as  the  late  Prussian 
Minister  of  Commerce,  Baron  Berlepsch,  has  recently 
said  when  speaking  of  the  Prussian  Government’s 
housing  measures,  one  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  this  subject  is  the  establishment  of  effective  inspec¬ 
tion  of  dwellings  to  ensure  permanent  obedience  to 
hygienic  regulations.  This  has  been  the  important  and 
necessary  work  of  the  Council,  and  it  has  brought  a 
valuable  pressure  of  instructed  opinion  to  bear  on  the 
municipal  authorities  who  in  England  as  in  Prussia 
have  been  too  much  under  the  control  of  house 
proprietors  or  rather  house  farmers.  In  London, 
and  especially  in  the  overcrowded  quarters,  the  sani¬ 
tary  inspectors  are  too  few  and  things  would  have 
been  much  worse  than  they  are  if  the  Council’s 
committees  had  not  been  behind  them  to  furnish 
them  with  information,  and  to  support  them  often  even 
against  their  own  local  authorities.  Opposition  has 
been  due  rather  to  the  selfish  interests  of  individual 
vestrymen  than  to  expense,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  under  the  Equalisation  of  Rates  Act  in  ! 
sanitary  as  well  as  in  other  matters  the  London  1 
County  Council  administers  a  reimbursing  fund  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  richer  districts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poorer  ones.  Besides  the  insufficiency  of  inspectors 
there  are  deficiencies  in  their  powers  which  we  cannot 
but  think  ought  to  be  supplied.  The  case  of  Vines  v. 
North  London  Collegiate  and  Camden  School  for  Girls 
showed  that  there  are  large  classes  of  important  public 
buildings  into  which  inspectors  have  no  power  of 
access,  except  by  obtaining  a  magistrate’s  order  stating 
some  definite  form  of  insanitation,  which  may  only 
by  the  merest  accident  be  brought  to  their  notice. 
Schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  hotels  are  amongst  such 
buildings.  Local  authorities  do  not  always  want  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  inspecting  them,  but  it  is  plainly 
in  the  public  interest  that  they  should  be  inspected  ; 
and  the  interests  of  parents,  of  patients  or  of  visitors 
to  these  several  kinds  of  institutions  are  not  always 
quite  the  same  as  those, of  the  persons  who  have 
pecuniary  interest  in  them.  The  case  we  have  men¬ 
tioned  decided  that  the  bye-laws  which  can  be  made 
by  local  authorities  for  their  inspectors  to  claim 
admission  to  common  lodging-houses,  or  to  houses 
which  receive  lodgers,  to  ships  in  port,  or  barges  on 
canals,  or  to  vans  and  tents  of  showmen  do  not  cover 
all  the  field  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  cover.  Pro¬ 
vision  to  meet  these  omissions  ought  to  be  made  either 
by  extending  the  power  of  making  bye-laws,  or  rather 
perhaps  directly  by  Parliament,  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  a  little  more  difficulty  in  regard  to  them 
than  in  the  cases  mentioned  where  the  powers  already 
exist.  Occupants  of  private  houses  over  which  the 
Mansion  House  Council  has  extended  its  care  hardly 
ever  make  objection  to  the  entrance  of  the  sanitary  in¬ 
spector  whom  in  fact  they  usually  receive  as  a  welcome 
guest.  But  as  the  owners  of  the  above-named  insti¬ 
tutions  are  not  so  hospitably  disposed,  and  it  must  be 
granted  they  would  have  good  grounds  for  objecting  to 
the  inspector  walking  in  at  any  time  that  suited  his 
pleasure,  the  powers  would  need  to  be  carefully  safe¬ 
guarded.  It  is  not  however  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussing  these  points  in  detail  that  we  have  mentioned 
them.  They  happen  to  be  closely  connected  with  the 
class  of  work  for  which  the  Mansion  House  Council  was 
formed  ;  and  the  appeal  of  the  Lord  Mayor  seemed  an 
opportune  occasion  for  calling  attention  to  them  as 


matters  in  which  the  L.C.C.  and  the  Mansion  House 
Council  may  usefully  co-operate. 


MASTER  APPARITOR. 

OW  many  newspaper  readers,  not  to  mention  the 
profanum  vulgus  that  defiled  Bow  Church  on 
Wednesday  last,  recognised  in  the  Apparitor-General 
figuring  in  the  Confirmation  ceremony  that  underling  of 
mediaeval  ecclesiasticism,  who  as  Apparator,  Apparitor, 
Sumner,  Beadle,  Nuncius  and  under  sundry  other 
j  aliases  was  the  black  bird  of  rapine  who  for  centuries 
f  waxed  fat  on  wealthy  sin  and  nervous  innocence? 

Did  you  break  a  promise  to  a  friend,  did  you-  affect 
the  tavern  over  much,  did  you  treat  your  wife  unkindly, 
did  you  partake  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  a  convent 
chapel  without  your  parson’s  license,  did  you,  being  a 
girl,  sit  in  church  in  the  married  ladies’  pew — for  any 
one  of  these  things  Master  Apparitor  (provided  that 
his  palm  was  not  oiled)  would  hale  you  before  the 
official  of  the  Court  Christian,  who  j  at  you  on  oath 
as  to  your  guilt  and  convicted  you  on  your  answers. 
To  secure  acquittal  you  must  bring  in  compurgators,  and 
the  wayfarer  suddenly  haled  before  the  court  of  a 
country  archdeacon  might  hardly  find  these,  especially 
as  Master  Apparitor  rarely  forgot  any  officious  meddlers. 
And  if  you  trifled  with  the  Court  Christian,  the 
worshipful  official  issued  his  significavit  to  the  temporal 
power,  which  meant  for  you  durance  vile,  and  many 
other  troublesome  things  until  such  time  as  by  sub¬ 
mission  you  purged  yourself  of  your  great  contempt  of 
Holy  Church. 

In  what  year  the  red  badge,  the  prancing  palfrey  and 
“  cherubines  ”  face  of  Master  Apparitor  first  darkened 
the  leafy  pathways  and  turned  pale  the  children’s  faces 
in  merry  England  ’tis  hard  to  say.  Courts  Christian 
are  of  course  our  legacy  from  the  Norman  Bastard  ;  but 
in  the  time  of  Stephen  Langton  there  was  no  apparitor 
to  make  the  guilty  appear.  Ere  however  De  Montfort 
had  drawn  the  sword  against  his  brother-in-law,  all 
and  sundry  the  Courts  Christian  whether  provincial 
diocesan  or  archidiaconat  or  ruri-diaconal  (if  any)  had 
sported  their  apparitors  horse  and  foot,  and  these  had 
sported  their  sub-apparitors  and  their  merry  garqons. 
And  they  all  were  speeding  over  the  land  with  their 
citations  and  letters,  executing  sentences  of  which  their 
masters  had  never  heard,  and  holding  high  revelry  in 
the  country  parsonages  “  ratione  procurationis.”  The 
people  still  dreaded  the  Church  and  held  their  peace. 

|  But  the  parsons  howled  so  loudly  that  the  gentle  old 
age  of  him  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  S.  Augustine  was 
moved  to  pity.  Never  saw  England  a  sterner  Primate 
than  Boniface  of  Savoy,  when  in  those  past  days  he 
rode  through  the  streets  of  scowling  London  on  his 
Metropolitan  visitation 

“  with  many  a  cross-bearer  before 
And  many  a  spear  behind.” 

But  years  had  tamed  his  pride  and  softened  his  heart 
to  his  foreign  flock — he  ordained  in  his  constitution 
that  for  the  days  to  come  the  apparitors  or  beadles  of 
archdeacons  or  rural  deans  should  make  no  claim 
on  the  parsonages  for  compulsory  hospitality,  and 
that  they  should  do  their  work  themselves  and 
not  put  on  substitutes.  It  all  sounded  well  at  the 
time  nor  does  it  read  badly  in  Lyndwood’s  folio  to-day. 
The  result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  number  of 
apparitors  greatly  increased.  Archbishops  and  bishops 
appointed  apparitors  in  patents  that  authorised  them  to 
appoint  substitutes,  and  archdeacons  and  other  smaller 
fry  preferred  the  practice  to  the  precept  of  their  masters. 
Any  way  the  evil  grew,  until  one  day  an  archiepiscopa! 
apparitor  dared  in  Parliament  time  in  Edward 
Longshanks’  day  to  serve  a  citation  on  a  famous  old 
parson  of  pluralist  fame,  Burgo  de  Clare,  who  straight¬ 
way  crammed  the  wax  on  the  sumner’s  parchment  down 
the  sumner’s  throat,  a  useful  lessor!,  not  altogether 
lost  on  ecclesiastical  officialism,  for  the  text-writers 
on  church  law  from  generation  after  generation  tell 
of  this  deed  again  and  again  with  appropriate 
groanings.  But  the  wild  justice  of  revenge  failed 
materially  to  abate  the  nuisance.  On  the  eve  of 
Cressy  field  apparitors  horse  and  foot  are  still  molesting 
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the  people,  still  extorting  from  the  country  parsonages 
an  hospitality  in  which  even  the  archdeacon’s  hounds 
must  have  their  share.  And  when  they  and  their 
gargons  vanish  from  the  parish,  there  passed  away 
also  many  a  lamb  and  many  a  sheaf  of  corn.  The 
country  parsons  again  howled  in  the  synods  and 
Lambeth  deemed  it  time  that  the  Bonifacian  thunders 
should  reverberate  once  more.  Wherefore  Archbishop 
Stafford  constituted  that  henceforth  a  bishop  should 
boast  but  of  one  mounted  apparitor,  and  that  Mister 
Archdeacon  should  have  no  mounted  apparitor  at  all, 
but  only  one  foot  apparitor  for  each  rural  deanery,  and 
that  the  said  apparitor  should  taste  the  parson’s  good 
cheer  ratione  procurationis  but  one  night  and  one  day 
in  a  whole  quarter  ;  and  against  ordinaries  or  apparitors, 
who  infringed  these  provisions,  he  ordained  stern 
penalties. 

Notwithstanding  the  archdeacon’s  apparitor  sold  not 
his  steed  or  at  least  he  soon  bought  him  another.  For 
in  the  next  reign  he  rode  into  the  “  gentil  hostelry  ”  the 
Tabard  in  Southwark. 

“  With  scalled  browes  blake  and  pilled  berd  : 

Of  his  visage  children  were  aferd. 

And  when  that  he  wel  dronken  had  the  win 

Then  would  he  speaken  no  word,  but  Latin. 

A  few  termes  coode  he  two  or  three 

That  he  had  lerned  out  of  some  decree.” 

But  while  he  could  warn  all  and  sundry  of  a  “  signifi- 
cavit  ”  he  was  free  to  eat  his  collops  and  laekes  and 
listen  to  the  tales  that  his  betters  told,  as  they  and  he 
trotted  over  the  grassy  downs  to  Thomas’ shrine.  And 
they  none  of  them  recked  of  the  Lollard  tracts  even 
now  passing  through  the  land,  proclaiming  to  the 
simple  folk  that  the  canon  law  was  of  antichrist  and 
that  the  archdeacon’s  curse  damned  no  man.  So  each 
Court  Christian  again  lifted  up  its  horn,  and  suraners, 
true  or  feigned,  and  their  messengers,  sub-beadles, 
pursuivants,  appraysers  and  the  rest,  being  light  and 
indiscreet  persons,  sped  gaily  over  the  country,  making 
say  five  hundred  cases  in  the  year  for  each  Arch¬ 
deacon’s  Court,  and  taking  great  fees  and  rewards 
from  such  of  his  Majesty’s.,  loving-  subjects  as  did 
repair  to  their  Courts  for  the  proving  of  wills  and 
testaments.  “  By  Godde’s  wounds,  I  shall  break  thy 
head  !  ”  cries  the  tortured  burgher  to  his  persecutor  as 
he  thrusts  the  citation  in  his  face.  But  Master  Apparitor 
has  learned  something  since  the  days  of  Burgo  de  Clare, 
and  as  he  sees  the  honest  trader  has  but  a  yard  wand  he 
flashes  the  good  blade  that  he  wears  at  his  side  without 
mercy,  and  when  he  has  cut  and  slashed  enough  he 
brings  down  the  canonical  thunderbolt  heavier  than 
ever  on  his  victim’s  head.  So  while  Yorkist  and  Lan¬ 
castrian  fight,  and  Plantagenet  makes  way  for  Tudor, 
our  bird  of  prey  pecks  steadily  away,  and  good  faith  he 
never  pecks  more  profitably  than  when  the  Defender  of 
the  Faith  is  raising  in  person  the  haloo  against  the 
professors  of  the  “  abominable  and  lewd  opinions  lately 
sprung  in  Germany.” 

But  when  the  canonists  fail  to  rid  bluff  Hal  of  his 
sweet  Kate  the  hour  of  retribution  dawns  for  the 
mediaeval  Tammany.  The  Royal  Tudor  is  at  war 
with  the  canon  lawyers  and  he  wishes  “  to  have  his 
people  with  him.”  For  both  these  causes  therefore  he 
brings  down  the  mailed  fist  on  the  Courts  Christian. 
In  a  moment,  as  if  touched  by  the  magician’s  wand, 
the  stately  structure  of  centuries  melts  into  thin  air, 
the  torn  leaves  of  the  books  of  the  Decretals  litter 
the  Oxford  quads,  and  the  lay  civilian  enters  the  Courts 
where  of  yore  the  clerkly  canonist  had  ruled.  But 
the  old  bird  of  prey,  Master  Apparitor,  remains  with 
his  ex-officio  oath,  and  ere  long,  he  shows  that  he 
can  turn  as  good  a  penny  out  of  the  new  as  out  of 
the  old  law.  True  the  civilians  may  term  him  “  animal 
tantum  rationale,”  in  other  words  a  creature  lower  than 
a  sheriff’s  officer,  all  the  same,  thanks  to  the  procedure 
ex-officio,  the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess  bring  to  the 
official  advocate  and  sumner  much  gold  out  of  the 
pockets  of  Papist  and  Puritan  recalcitrants.  So  the 
Courts.  Christian  press  on  the  Queen’s  faithful  subjects 
harder  than  ever.  Every  mile  that  the  sumner  journeys 
on  his  inquisition  means  an  extra  payment  for  his 
victim,  innocent  pr  guilty.  Let  the  accused  after  the  ex- 
officio  cross-examination  leave  the  Court  with  orthodoxy 


or  character  cleared,  he  leaves  it  burdened  with  costs 
and  bound  in  a  recognisance  to  reappear — a  recogni¬ 
sance  to  be  brought  to  the  victim’s  notice  when 
Master  Sumner  desires  to  make  merry  with  his  friends 
at  the  tavern. 

No  doubt  a  word  of  protest  comes  from  the  Commons’ 
House,  and  Marprelate  libels  sting  the  prelates.  So  when 
the  Scottish  Solomon  sat  on  the  throne  their  lordships 
decreed  that  the  bishop  archdeacons  and  their  officials 
are  not  henceforth  to  depute  more  apparitors  in  their 
jurisdictions  than  they  had  thirty  years  ago.  The  appa¬ 
ritor  is  not  to  use  a  substitute  without  the  Ordinary’s 
leave.  Moreover  he  is  not  to  take  up  the  office  of  pro¬ 
moter  or  informer  for  the  Court  nor  to  exact  more  fees 
than  are  in  our  constitutions  found  prescribed.  And 
some  further  platitudes.  And  Master  Sumner  paid  so 
much  heed  that  some  years  later  he  caused  that  un¬ 
lucky  youth  Carlion  to  be  cited  in  Exeter  Consistory 
“upon  pretence  or  form  of  incontinency  with  one 
Edith  [whereas  there  was  no  such  fame  nor  just  cause 
of  suspicion]  and  there  to  be  at  great  charges  and 
vexation  until  he  was  cleared  by  sentence  ;  ”  and  then 
when  young  Carlion  in  his  turn  brought  his  tormentor 
before  the  King’s  judges,  Master  Sumner  avowed 
that  no  action  lay,  for  he  did  nothing,  but  as 
an  informer  and  by  virtue  of  his  office.  But  his 
Martin’s  Summer  dawned  for  Master  Apparitor  when 
well-meaning  Laud  declared  that  the  justice  of  the 
Church  should  be  felt  by  the  most  splendid  of  trans¬ 
gressors.  Never  did  he  uncouple  his  intelligence 
hounds,  under  hedges,  thickets  and  cornfields,  with 
greater  alacrity  or  follow  up  the  chase  more  eagerly, 
whether  it  led  to  castle  or  to  suburb,  than  in  those 
days  of  Thorough,  when  the  Archdeacon  of  London’s 
Court  disposed  of  two  thousand  petty  cases  in  one  year. 
And  yet  amid  it  all  he  could  yet  be  heard  to  whisper, 
when  Guil.  Cant,  was  not  too  near,  that  to  take 
a  bribe  was  a  charity.  And  so  neither  the  charity^  of 
Laudian  theology,  nor  the  graceful  verse  of  George 
Herbert,  nor  even  the  gentle  piety  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Little  Gidding  might  avert  from  the  doomed  Church 
the  popular  rage  which  the  “  hell-pestering  rabble  of 
sumners  and  apparitors  ”  watching  every  house  and 
every  reputation  was  stirring  against  her.  The  lawyer 
railed  against  the  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  the  Puritan  of  the  “  lifting  up  of  ensign 
and  banner  of  anti-Christ,”  the  very  poet  who  had  wept 
over  the  saintly  Andrew’s  coffin  and  sung  of  the 

“  Storied  windows  richly  dight, 

Casting  a  dim  religious  light  ” 

called  up  the  Galilean  fishermen  to  tell  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  that  that  two-handed  engine  at  the  door 
stood  “  waiting  to  strike  once  and  strike  no  more.” 

In  vain  !  So  when  the  lay  lawyer  and  the  Puritan 
ruled  at  Westminster,  and  the  ex-officio  oath  ceased  to 
be,  Master  Apparitor  chuckled  for  if  he  fell  he  dragged 
with  him  in  his  fall  a  Church  and  a  Crown.  Perhaps 
he  chuckled  more  when  he  saw  the  Assembly  of 
Divines  essaying  to  start  their  godly  discipline,  per¬ 
chance  even  he  may  have  wept  for  the  victims  of  Puritan 
sanctimony  in  the  days  of  Oliver. 

Any  way  when  the  King  came  over  the  w^ater  and 
the  bells  rang,  it  was  resolved  that  spiritual  discipline 
whether  ex-officio  or  Genevan  should  vex  England  no 
more.  And  after  when  the  State  ceased  to  enforce 
uniformity  on  lay  folk,  the  sumner  died.  But  Mr. 
Apparitor,  though  with  claws  cut,  lived  on  an  ignoble 
life.  You  may  even  see  him  to-day  (we  mean  the 
ordinary  one  not  the  solitary  prince  of  the  tribe,  the 
bewigged  Apparitor-General  of  the  Province  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  who  is  a  Barrister  and  Baronet  to  boot,  whom  you 
saw  on  Wednesday) 

“  No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne,” 

no  more  gorgeous  with  a  good  blade  or  a  red  stripe,  but 
clad  in  a  seedy  black  gown,  he  toddles  after  the  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  and  Worshipful  Chancellor, 
as  they  peregrinate  forward  to  consecrate  the  new 
church,  and  stretches  out  his  bony  hand  for  the  guinea 
fee.  And  parsons  can  tell  you  still  of  his  apparitions, 
that  ease  them  of  cash.  And  when  Protestant  temper 
galvanises  into  activity  the  dead  ghost  of  a  Court 
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Christian  there  he  is  to  keep  the  door.  ’Tis  yet  a  poor 
life  and  ’tis  time  his  friend  Death  served  his  last  process 
on  him. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  HUNTING. 

WHENEVER  I  read  hunting  articles  in  the  maga¬ 
zines,  or  can  face  a  hunting  novel,  I  am  struck 
afresh  by  the  unvarying  mannerism  with  which  is  treated 
the  greatest  and  most  varied  of  sports.  It  would  appear 
that  the  writer  of  hunting  “  shop  ”  must  needs  conduct 
himself  breezily  ;  breeziness  is  the  keynote  of  a  style 
full  flavoured  as  the  smell  of  a  fox  and  as  easily  recog¬ 
nised.  In  every  line  sounds  the  crack  of  the  whip  ;  you 
know  the  moment  of  old  Trumpeter’s  unfailing  whimper, 
the  moment  for  a  glimpse  of  Reynard  craftily  stealing 
away  by  the  hedge-side.  The  writer  holloas  and  wo- 
whoops,  slaps  his  boot,  perspires,  till  you  are  constrained 
to  think  that  one  engaged  in  this  form  of  literary  exer¬ 
cise  must  be  a  very  noisy  fellow  to  live  with. 

Under  it  all  lies  the  fallacy  that  hunting  is  one 
endless  show  of  jollity,  whereas  it  is  not  seldom  a 
business  to  be  depicted  by  Doleful  rather  than  by 
Jorrocks.  Let  him  deny  it  who  has  cowered  on  a  hill¬ 
top  under  a  storm  of  sleet,  his  reins  slipping  through 
numbed  fingers.  Let  him  pooh-pooh  the  gloomy  side 
who  early  in  a  run  has  passed  a  broken-hearted  rider 
leading  his  lamed  horse  homewards.  Remember  your 
fallen  comrade’s  face  as  he  squeezed  to  one  side  of  the 
narrow  lane  to  let  you  pass.  Fallen  speechless  he 
regarded  you  as  you  hurried  by,  insolent  on  four  sound 
legs,  and  you  feared  that,  once  he  had  passed  the 
corner,  he  would  no  longer  restrain  his  tears.  And  for 
a  climax  of  these  sorrows  of  hunting,  picture  the  youth 
w7ho  has  inadvertently  kicked  a  hound,  on  whom  the 
master,  turned  sharp  in  his  saddle,  fixes  an  eye  and 
blares  a  virtuous  rage.  That  same  master  two  minutes 
ago  stigmatised  that  same  hound  as  the  most  worthless 
in  the  pack — now  it  is  the  apple  of  his  eye,  and 
he  shouts  so  loud  that  the  field  hears  him  to  its  last 
straggler.  Nor  is  the  talk  of  the  field  so  cheery  as 
tradition  makes  it  ;  indeed  conversation  ebbs  low 
for  the  chief  of  the  time.  Does  a  silent  hunt  sound 
dreary?  Silence  at  least  sets  the  eye  and  the  mind 
free,  lets  in  undistracted  the  peculiar  impressions  of  the 
hunt  itself,  and  secures  in  the  memory  a  whole  order  of 
thought  and  feeling  that  is  sharpened  and  exalted  by 
those  long  days  in  the  open.  In  some  minds  thus 
detached  an  indefinite  melancholy  clings  to  the  con¬ 
ception  of  the  chase,  a  vapour  which  eludes  English¬ 
men,  though  a  Frenchman,  whose  “get  up”  was 
doubtless  very  absurd,  has  imprisoned  it  in  one  line — 

“  Dieu,  quele  son  du  cor  est  triste  au  fond  des  bois.” 

This  is  as  true  as  anything  James  Pigg  let  fall  concern¬ 
ing  ’unting. 

Yet  however  detached  and  observant  he  may  be, 
there  is  something  the  huntsman  must  miss.  The  find 
may  be  glorious  (and  the  thousandth  find  is  not  less 
thrilling  than  the  first),  ecstatic  the  spring  of  horse  and 
man  as  of  body  and  soul  from  inactivity  to  freedom 
and  speed,  but  the  poetry  of  a  run  must  be  obscured 
for  him  v7ho  takes  part  in  it  from  start  to  finish.  The 
yells  of  the  hangers-on,  the  struggle  for  place  at  the 
only  outlet,  the  losing  sight  of  the  hounds,  the  madden¬ 
ing  vision  of  one  red  coat  after  another  disengaging 
itself  from  the  ruck  and  forging  ahead,  the  hasty 
decision  which  of  two  lines  to  follow7,  the  changing 
of  mind  before  it  is  too  late,  the  triumph  of  choice 
justified,  the  lightning  scrutiny  of  the  fence  for  yield¬ 
ing  places,  the  shriek  of  the  wind,  all  these  keep 
thought  in  abeyance,  the  mind  stretched  to  breaking 
point,  and  to  set  down  impressions  so  gathered  is  like 
drawing  a  pig  with  one’s  eyes  shut. 

To  take  the  significance  of  the  w7hole,  to  view  the 
spectacle,  a  man  must  put  force  on  himself  and  way- 
lay  the  hunt  where  it  crosses  some  lonely  road  winding 
through  a  February  country  of  pale  green  fields  and 
brown  hedges  purple-hazed.  There  let  him  watch 
the  hunt  emerge,  sweep  across  the  road  and  disappear. 
The  silence  is  well-nigh  oppressive,  the  yelping  of  the 
hounds  alone  breaks  it,  and  the,  muffled  drumming  of 
hoofs  upon  the  turf.  Without  a  word  or  a  side-glance 
the  riders  pass  like  a  painted  show  and  are  gone  like 


j  a  dream,  leaving  the  air  anxious  with  the  thrill  [of 
j  pursuit. 

If  sensations  vary  in  hunting  from  the  stereotyped 
form,  so  does  the  scene  of  the  chase.  None  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  mountainous  pasture  district 
|  sacred  to  rocks,  sheep,  and  a  certain  pack  of  harriers. 

I  have  seen  the  huntsman  standing  on  the  extreme 
;  verge  of  a  hill  so  sharply  sloping  as  to  seem  a  precipice, 

!  his  green-clad  figure  relieved  against  mist-shrouded 
hills  ;  in  a  valley  below  him  scooped  to  a  giddy  depth, 
lay  a  tiny  village,  out  of  earshot  of  the  bloodthirsty 
J  scurrying  life  fretting  the  mountain  side.  This  country 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  unique.  Turn  your  horse’s 
head  from  the  verge  of  a  gulf,  where  a  slip  of 
the  hoof  on  the  short  grass  means  death — and 
you  may  ride  for  miles  over  a  desolate  plateau,  cut 
by  grey  stone  walls  and  studded  with  a  few  naked 
barns.  It  is  bare  of  dwellings  and  shorn  of  trees  save 
for  rare  clusters  of  sycamore  on  the  hill-tops  that  catch 
the  w7ind  with  a  roar  as  it  passes.  Many  hours  have  I 
passed  there,  remote  from  the  excitement  of  a  shire  hunt ; 
from  the  vast  bramble  hedges,  shining  brooks,  and  flat 
moist  fields.  There  is  no  surging  here  in  gateways,  no 
red  coats  and  faces  dimmed  in  the  steam  of  a  hundred 
horses  ;  no  following  carriages,  no  deviations  to  country 
seats  for  the  sake  of  port.  The  farmhouses  scattered 
through  these  wilds  appear  altogether  forsaken,  or  a 
J  solitary  figure  stares  and  leans  upon  his  pitchfork  as 
we  gallop  past.  Down  comes  a  mist  and  blots  out  the 
hounds  before  and  the  world  behind  ;  blots  out  all 
beyond  a  formidable  imminent  line  of  dark  stone  walk 
Ah,  that  stone  wall  !  I  look  at  it  and  tell  myself  that 
its  resistance  is  as  nothing  among  the  cosmic  forces — • 
that  the  stars  are  higher — that  a  hundred  years  hence 
one’s  life  and  limbs  won’t  matter.  But  it  is  all  no  use. 
The  stars  for  aught  I  know  may  be  higher,  but  I  do 
know  that  this  is  the  highest  wall  I  have  seen  this  year. 
Shall  we  ever  clear  it — we  two  in  one?  Over!  over 
w7ith  a  glow  of  satisfaction  ;  but  the  mist  is  as  thick  as 
a  blanket,  and  fearing  to  be  lost  we  gallop  fast  and 
blindly,  throw  our  fate  on  the  right  turn  or  the  left, 
till,  rising  with  the  same  dramatic  suddenness  as  it  fell, 
the  mist  clears  and  shows  the  dear  white  streak  of 
hounds  we  sought  for  in  act  of  vanishing  into  the 
afore-mentioned  gorge,  to  whose  verge  we  have  unwit¬ 
tingly  been  led.  Down  they  dash  through  scrub  and 
trees  towards  the  glint  of  water  deep  below.  For 
some  time  we  wander,  searching  for  sight  or  speech  of 
I  them,  and  then  for  someone  to  tell  us  of  their  where- 
j  abouts.  Much  straining  of  eyes  discovers  an  old  man 
!  on  a  slope  across  the  valley.  As  is  usual  with  men  up 
|  here,  he  is  alone  with  a  dog,  has  planted  his  stick  in 
the  ground  and  is  half  sitting  on  it  in  a  temporary  but 
leisured  manner.  From  his  point  of  observation  he 
watches  us  while  his  dog,  unaware  of  us  with  his 
shorter  range  of  vision,  watches  only  him.  He  may 
have  seen  the  hounds  or  he  may  not.  His  words  are 
inaudible,  but  as  he  roars  in  a  minor  key  and  doesn’t 
point,  we  conclude  he  has  not  and  exist  as  we  may 
upon  surmise,  till,  from  the  white  glint  of  water  deep 
below,  first  through  drooping  trees  and  then  through 
tangled  scrub,  they  come  struggling  upward,  their 
accomplished  deed  left  behind  them,  their  tongues 
lolling,  and  their  eyes  crying  “  more.” 

Monica  Peveril  Turnbull. 

[The  youthful  writer  of  this  sketch  w7as  fatally  injured 
in  a  courageous  attempt  to  extinguish  the  flames  from 
an  overturned  lamp  and  died  on  4  March,  1901,  leaving 
much  promise  unfulfilled. 

The  country  described  is  that  of  the  Dove  Valley7 
Harriers — scene  east  side  of  Dovedale  looking  down 
into  it.  —  Ed.  S.  R.  ] 


PRIVATE  AMBARVALIA  AND  THE  NEW 
ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

Luce  sacra  requiescat  humus,  requiescat  arator, 

Et  grave  suspenso  vomere  cesset  opus. 

Solvite  vincla  jugis  ;  nunc. ad  praesepia  debent 
Plena  coronato  stare  boves  capite. 

Omnia  sint  operata  deo  .  .  . 

HE  “  New  English  ”  opens  at  the  very7  time  of  the. 
Going,  about  of  .the  Fields,  when  even  the  critic, 
if  he  may  not  be  altogether  “  operatus  deo,”  holiday7- 
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making  in  the  country,  ought  to  be  turned  loose  in  his 
stall  like  the  other  beasts  with  a  flower  or  two  about  j 
his  head.  I  had  to  include  the  visit,  then,  in  my 
private  Ambarvalia,  and  in  the  modern  dearth  of  cere¬ 
monies  it  became  almost  a  rite.  We  have  lost  all  of 
that  solemn  celebration  except  the  impulse  to  go  about, 
but  the  least  religious  of  moderns  is  caught  with  some 
nostalgia  of  the  feast,  when  he  walks  forth  on  the  first 
spring  Sunday  of  the  year.  In  sacred  light  rest  the  j 
fields,  the  labourer  rests,  the  plough  is  idle  and  heavy  I 
work  at  a  stand.  The  modern  has  forgotten  how  to  be 
“busy  for  the  god,”  has  forgotten  the  song  and  the 
way  the  garlands  were  woven  ;  unchaste,  undressed, 
unsprinkled,  uncrowned  he  goes  ;  yet  the  god  returns, 
and  at  a  bend  of  the  way  surprises  him,  filling  his  heart 
with  tender  compunction  and  awe,  and  ministering  to  a 
truant  the  sacrament  of  his  light. 

I  had  gone  out  on  Easter  morning,  crossed  a  swelling 
flood  to  where  fields  stood  “  dressed  in  living  green,” 
and  paid  these  maimed  rites  in  a  chance-found  sanctuary. 

It  was  a  slope  of  grass  curiously  stencilled  with  the 
shadows  of  bare  branches  and  in  the  middle  space  thick- 
springing  crocuses  broke  through  the  turf.  On  their 
purple  and  white  and  gold  the  light  played,  swelling 
and  falling  in  slow,  heart-thrilling  cadences,  like  music 
in  a  solemn  antique  mode  out  of  the  winter-wounded 
earth. 

And  when,  among  the  jumbled  observances  of  my 
Spring  Festival,  I  paid  my  visit  to  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  I  found  as  always,  in  the  painting  of  Mr.  Steer, 
something  congruous  with  that  experience  of  light  un-  : 
defiled  and  colour  born  again  ;  a  painting  that  was  not 
mocked  by  the  first  daffodil  basket  in  the  street.  “  Hy¬ 
drangeas,”  with  its  high  singingcarmine  and  pearly  greys 
of  the  blood,  the  flower-lights  and  shining  shadows  of 
its  tissues  will  remain  in  my  memory  with  the  blossoms 
of  the  season.  To  this  painter  it  is  given  to  make  living 
colour  out  of  pigment,  and  the  more  the  fitful  sunshine 
lightens  upon  it,  the  more  its  radiance  quickens.  I 
shall  see  a  great  deal  of  pigment  in  the  coming  month, 
tamed  into  official  systems,  pensioned  off  into  decent 
retirement,  lashed  in  tormented  moribundity,  cooked 
into  various  careful  glues,  jams  and  poisons,  but  I 
hardly  dare  expect  to  find  anything  in  English  painting 
so  in  tune  with  the  thrill  of  the  Ambarvalia,  of  sacred 
light  and  flowers. 

I  shall  pass  over  a  good  deal  that  is  interesting  in 
the  exhibition  to  notice  one  group  of  pictures.  The 
painting  of  any  closely  associated  body  of  men  is  like 
a  conversation  in  which  new  subjects,  or  old  with  an 
effect  of  novelty,  as  they  present  themselves,  attract 
several  minds  at  once.  So  in  the  New  English,  theatre 
subjects,  beach  subjects,  arcadian  subjects  have  set  up 
a  little  eddy  for  a  time  while  they  were  tried  and 
developed.  In  the  critical  air  of  the  New  English, 
indeed,  there  is  a  tendency  for  everyone  to  gossip  a  little 
about  the  new  subject,  and  never  talk  it  out.  The 
newest  subject  is  the  old  one  of  “  Interiors,”  and  the 
concurrent  reiterated  and  studious  attempts  to  fashion  a  | 
picture  out  of  this  subject  promise  results.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  how  these  movements  spring  up.  I  think  the 
talk  about  Mr.  Sargent’s  Venetian  Interior,  for  and 
against,  began  it.  Then  came  the  Dutch  exhibition  at 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  its  Vermeers,  Metsus  and 
Jan  Steen,  with  their  very  different  example  of  minute 
vision  and  scrupulous  technique.  And  already  at  the 
New  English  the  dainty  drawings  of  Mr.  Tonks  had  set 
his  Slade  students  in  this  direction.  In  the  present 
exhibition  we  have  interiors  by  Messrs.  Rothenstein, 
Orpen,  Muirhead  and  M'Evoy,  the  last  a  newcomer. 
Mr.  M'Evoy’s  work  shows  remarkable  technical 
aptitude  ;  he  enjoys  the  neat  rendering  of  surface  and 
detail  difficult  in  paint.  His  interior  with  its  figure  of 
a  woman  is  wrought  with  great  thoroughness,  and  a 
quickening  of  interest  here  and  there,  but  it  is  not 
compounded  very  artistically.  The  author  has  deter¬ 
mined  to  work  out  the  contents  of  a  room,  with  a 
figure  posed  in  it,  and  the  determination  and  study 
and  skill  make  one  stop  before  the  result,  and 
wonder  whether  the  spirit  of  beauty  will  come  in  later 
among  these  virtues.  Mr.  Muirhead  has  the  qualities 
and  defects  complementary  to  those  of  Mr.  M'Evoy. 
He  is  very  definitely  artistic,  and  in  his  little  “  Evening” 
piece  contrives  to  express  his  feelings  about  the  fading 


of  warm  light.  So  in  his  “  Interior  ”  it  was  evidently 
a  beautiful  thing  he  tried  to  express,  but  his  means  are 
not  quite  equal  to  his  feeling.  Composition  and  colour 
are  well  conceived,  but  the  drawing  and  use  of  a 
vibrating  touch  are  not  quite  sure  enough  yet  to  press 
the  picture  home.  There  is  a  certain  vagueness  ot 
execution  when  the  subject,  with  its  lamplight  illumina¬ 
tion,  demanded  mystery  of  effect ;  we  are  brought  up 
flat  by  paint  when  the  touch  is  intended  to  let  us  through 
into  >-pace. 

Mr.  Orpen  is  one  of  the  least  vague  people 
who  have  ever  been  seen  at  the  New  English. 
He  expresses  himself  with  remarkable  efficiency, 
and  promises  to  have  a  good  deal  of  dramatic  talent. 
His  interior  is  a  scene  of  action  and  the  nervous  ges¬ 
ture  of  the  doctor  feeling  for  a  fracture  is  uncommonly 
well  rendered.  Even  the  subsidiary  figures,  which  are 
rather  posed  than  active,  take  their  places  with  great 
ease  and  comfort.  The  tonality  is  still  very  black,  and 
the  pigment  is  not  throughout  agreeable.  At  present 
Mr.  Orpen  is  a  very  capable  black  and  white  illustrator, 
and  no  one  can  say  whether  in  his  future  work  the 
colour  will  clear  up.  Mr.  Rothenstein’s  progress  shows 
that  such  a  thing  is  possible.  As  if  by  an  incident  of 
application  and  thoroughness,  light  and  colour  are 
coming  into  his  painting.  The  interior  of  the  present 
exhibition  is  a  long  step  beyond  the  “  Browning  Readers” 
in  this  respect.  The  clear  light  feels  daintily  about  the 
wall  and  furniture,  and  only  in  a  few  places,  as  where 
it  touches  the  flowers,  is  brought  up  against  mere 
paint.  The  figure  is  not  quite  comfortable,  looks  like 
an  afterthought  in  a  study  of  the  room,  but  this  picture 
has  something  of  the  true  “  interior  ”  quality,  of  a 
place  in  which  the  visiting  light  broods  happily. 

The  New  English  has  sometimes  hung  very  appro¬ 
priately  work  by  older  men  as  a  test  and  reminder. 
It  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to  collect,  for  a  future  ex¬ 
hibition,  one  or  two  works  by  the  little  known  painter, 
Potter,  whose  interiors,  with  figures,  were  so  complete 
of  their  kind,  and  so  full  of  a  homely  warmth,  as  of 
something  thoroughly  possessed,  not  taken  on  by,  their 
author.  I  can  recollect  the  impression  they  made  when 
exhibited  after  his  death  at  Suffolk  Street  ;  one  particu¬ 
larly,  of  some  figures  at  a  piano  by  lamplight.  Potter’s 
name  has  not  got  into  the  books,  nor  his  pictures  into 
the  public  collections  except,  I  think,  at  Liverpool.  He 
did  not  figure  last  winter  at  the  Academy.  It  is  risky 
to  rely  on  one’s  memory  so  far  back,  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  he  deserves  a  modest  but  quite  definite  place 
in  the  English  painting  of  the  century.  Something  he 
did  at  or  about  the  place  in  art  to  which  these  recent 
efforts  indicate  a  return.  We  are  not  likely  to  see 
twice  in  a  century  the  miracle  of  Whistler’s  interiors, 
in  which  the  black  grate  and  white  mantelpiece  become 
as  delicious  as  the  flowers  and  flower-like  presences, 
but  there  are  hints  in  Millais’  illustrations  to  Trollope 
or  in  Potter’s  painting  of  a  kind  of  picture  honestly 
within  reach  of  prose  painting  and  more  interesting 
than  ill-bred  fancy.  D.  S.  M. 


AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

HERE  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  the 
Crystal  Palace  concerts  are  just  what  they  were. 
It  is  we — the  public  and  critics — who  have  changed. 
Or  rather,  the  circumstances  in  which  the  London 
public  and  critics  find  themselves  have  changed, 
changed  enormously.  There  was  a  time,  and  it  was 
not  very  long  ago,  when  for  months  together  a 
symphony  or  overture  or  Wagner  selection  could  not 
be  heard  in  London  ;  and  we  went  gladly  to  Sydenham 
on  Saturday  afternoons  to  hear  Mr.  Manns  playing  in 
his  superbly  workmanlike  and  buoyant  manner  on 
an  orchestra  that  beat  the  Philharmonic  hope¬ 
lessly  in  every  respect.  Then  Mr.  Newman  arrived 
with  his  Symphony  and  Promenade  concerts,  and 
at  once  the  situation  was  entirely  changed.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  discreditable  to  Mr.  Manns  that  the  Palace 
concerts  are  not  so  popular  as  they  were.  The 
Palace  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  place  for  our  cousins  from 
the  country  who  are  unacquainted  with  it ;  and  our 
country  cousins  continued  and  still  continue  to  go  there 
to  hear  music  and  see  strange  beasts  and  models  of 
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stranger  beasts  and  drink  tea  and  eat  buns  (like  Lord 
George  Hell).  But  to  those  of  us  to  whom  the  strange 
beasts  were  no  strangers,  and  to  whom  the  delights  of 
buns  were  no  delights  at  all,  it  seemed  much  easier  to 
go  to  Queen’s  Hall  than  to  face  the  intolerable  railway 
journey  from  Victoria  or  Ludgate  Hill  in  carriages  that 
would  offend  the  taste  of  a  ferret  or  a  jackal.  So  we 
heard  more  and  more  of  Mr.  Wood  and  less  and  less  of 
Mr.  Manns.  I  myself  am  not  greatly  addicted  to  con¬ 
cert- going  ;  the  number  of  concerts  I  manage  to  stay 
away  from  in  any  one  season  would  appal  and  disgust 
those  of  my  industrious  brethren  who  eke  out  pre¬ 
carious  livelihoods  by  attending  seven  concerts  of 
an  afternoon  ;  but  whereas  once  upon  a  time  I 
never  missed  a  Palace  concert,  no  matter  what 
was  going  in  London,  after  Mr.  Newman  started 
in  I  missed  every  Palace  concert  and  became  what 
might  be  called  a  familiar  figure  in  Queen’s  Hall. 
Last  Saturday  afternoon  I  was  so  unfamiliar  at  the 
Palace  that  the  very  attendants  did  not  know  me  and 
asked  my  name  and  station  (as  though  I  was  a  second 
Lohengrin)  before  they  would  hand  me  the  customary 
programme  ;  and  I  was  so  unfamiliar  with  the  Palace 
and  its  new  ways  that  I  arrived  half  an  hour  too  early 
and  did  not  recognise  the  programme  when  I  got  it. 
This,  however,  is  not  musical  criticism.  I  must  not 
wander,  else  will  many  gentlemen  who  write  about 
consecutive  fifths  and  second  subjects  in  the  authorised 
dominant  key  be  very,  very  wroth  against  me.  There 
were  other  changes.  The  band  was  much  reduced  ;  the 
audience  seemed  to  be  not  a  London  audience.  But 
Mr.  Manns  remained  Mr.  Manns.  He  conducted  with 
all  his  ancient  vigour,  intelligence  and  feeling.  The 
programme — the  inside  of  it  I  mean — was  as  good 
as  ever.  First  we  were  given  Tschaikowsky’s  “  Romeo 
and  Juliet  ”  overture,  that  curious  study  for  the 
Pathetic  symphony  ;  then  Madame  Kleeberg  played  the 
piano  concerto  of  Schumann  ;  Mr.  Plunket  Greene  sang 
“Was  duftet  doch  der  Flieder  ”  from  “The  Master- 
singers  ”  and  afterwards  some  old  Scotch  songs  ;  and 
the  last  thing  I  heard  was  Mendelssohn’s  Scotch 
symphony.  Everything  was  excellently  done.  If  I 
lived  near  Sydenham  I  should  certainly  never  miss 
one  of  these  concerts  ;  and  I  cannot  see  why  so  large 
a  local  population  should  not  support  them  handsomely. 
It  is  ridiculous  of  course  to  expect  people  from 
London  to  attend  them  habitually  in  large  numbers  ; 
but  I  hope  that,  if  merely  out  of  gratitude  for  past 
services,  a  great  many  will  attend  on  Saturday, 
27  April,  when  Mr.  Manns  conducts  his  own  benefit 
concert.  Marie  Brema  will  sing  ;  and  Mr.  Manns  will 
play  one  of  the  “Leonore”  overtures,  the  prelude  to 
“  Lohengrin  ”  and  Schumann’s  D  minor  symphony. 

I  shall  go  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  old  days  when 
Sir  George  Grove  used  to  sit  there  turbulently  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  after  the  function  upbraid  one  bitterly 
because  one  had  not  applauded  with  sufficient  vehe¬ 
mence  some  mighty  work  from  the  pen  of  a  Stanford 
or  a  Parry. 

Having  said  so  much  for  Mr  Manns,  it  is  simply 
just  to  speak  of  Mr.  Newman  and  his  impending 
festival.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  here  any  of  my 
old  gibes  at  provincial  festivals.  My  amiable  colleague 
of  the  “  Echo  ”  has  lately  handled  me  with  some  severity 
because  I  considered  the  Wolverhampton  festival  choir 
a  good  one.  He  said  that  if  I  would  hear  some  of  the 
other  festival  choirs  I  would  find  them  a  good  deal  better 
than  the  Wolverhampton.  To  which  I  respond,  kindly 
but  firmly,  stuff  and  nonsense.  I  have  heard  the  various 
choirs  ;  and  though  I  contend  that  some  of  them — such 
as  Norwich— -are  a  national  disgrace,  I  never  denied  that 
some  of  them  are  very  fine  indeed.  The  objections  to 
provincial  festivals  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  choral 
singing.  I  have  stated  them  here  ;  and  at  this  moment  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  they  cannot  be  brought  against  Mr. 
Newman’s  enterprise.  Indeed  the  Queen’s  Hall  enter¬ 
prise  will  enable  the  benighted  provincials  to  hear  in 
one  week  a  lot  of  thoroughly  modern  music  and  artists, 
and  it  may  thus  undo  some  of  the  mischief  worked 
by  the  provincial  festivals.  We  are  to  have  in  one 
week  five  conductors,  Colonne,  Ysaye,  Saint-Saens, 
Weingartner  and  Henry  J.  Wood.  Last  century  each 
would  have  had  his  set  of  admirers,  and  the  concerts 
would  have  been  varied  by  storms  of  hissing  and 


counter-applause ;  and  after  the  concert  bloody  duels 
would  have  been  fought  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  But 
we  are  nowadays  grown  civil  ;  and  only  ladylike  tenors 
first  propose  to  assassinate  critics  and  then  refuse  to 
fight  when  they  discover  that  the  man  means  business. 
We  shall  probably  applaud  ali  five  conductors  with 
charming  impartiality.  It  will  be  sweetly  pretty  to  see 
Ysaye  directing  the  band  while  Saint-Saens  plays  a 
piano  concerto  of  Mozart,  then  in  turn  brother  Saint- 
Saens  conducting  while  Ysaye  plays  a  violin  concerto. 
All  the  programmes  are  highly  interesting  and  those 
who  live  in  parts  of  the  country  which  consider  them¬ 
selves  civilised,  although  they  have  never  an  orchestral 
concert  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  should  come  to 
London  for  a  week’s  musical  orgy. 

The  other  day,  taking  my  life  in  my  hands,  I  visited 
Covent  Garden  to  see  the  new  stage  and  machinery  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said.  As  neither  “  One  of  the 
Syndicate  ”  (who  wrote  so  prettily  about  me  to  this 
Review  some  weeks  ago)  nor  Mr.  Messager  was  on  the 
premises  at  the  moment,  and  the  doorkeeper  did  not 
recognise  me,  a  disguise  was  unnecessary  ;  and  I 
ascended  steep  staircases  and  got  into  perilous  places 
with  impunity,  though  the  slightest  accidental  shove 
would  have  launched  me  into  eternity.  Since  the 
Syndicate  has  been  attacked  with  some  ferocity  in 
these  very  columns  for  its  various  sins,  it  behoves  me 
to  acknowledge  with  generous  praise  that  the  new 
stage  arrangements  are  handsomely  carried  out.  Mr. 
Sachs  and  Mr.  Nielson  must  be  heartily  congratulated 
on  leaving  the  Syndicate  absolutely  without  any 
excuse  for  performances  of  the  quality  to  which  it 
has  gradually  accustomed  us  during  the  last  few 
years.  That  the  handling  of  the  scenery  can  ever  be 
handled  with  the  certainty  and  perfect  smoothness 
which  are  attained  in  the  great  Continental  theatres 
is  a  thing  not  to  be  hoped  for  ;  the  Covent  Garden 
theatre  was  built  for  prima  donnas  in  the  first  place 
and  for  the  operas  afterwards,  and  the  wings  are 
preposterously  small.  But  what  with  lifts  and  other 
elaborate  devices  every  change  and  movement  ought  to 
be  achieved  in  a  fourth  of  the  time  they  formerly 
required  ;  and  the  production  of  unexpected  orchestral 
effects  not  in  the  score  by  the  screaming  of  whistles 
and  the  whirring  of  electric  bells  ought  to  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  There  is  also  a  magnificent  iron  flame-proof 
curtain  which  ought  to  render  it  a  positive  pleasure  to 
be  in  the  theatre  during  a  fire.  I  take  all  these  changes 
as  a  token  that  the  Syndicate  has  at  length  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  its  responsibilities.  If  Mr.  Higgins,  who  has 
engaged  several  English  artists  for  this  season,  will 
only  keep  his  eyes  open  and  find  a  good  English 
director,  people  may  yet  be  able  to  go  to  Covent 
Garden  merely  to  hear  fine  operas  finely  played. 

==-=  J-  F>  R' 
“THE  WILDERNESS.” 

T^HE  Garden  of  Eden  being  closed  to  us  sine  die , 
there  must  needs  be  in  every  human  lot  some  pro¬ 
portion  of  unhappiness.  Also,  ours  being  a  fallen 
nature  some  proportion  of  humbug  must  needs  infect 
the  behaviour  of  every  social  class.  These  proportions 
of  unhappiness  and  of  humbug  vary,  of  course,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  lot  and  the  class.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  riches  are  rather  a  blessing  than  otherwise — that 
the  rich  man  (other  things  being  equal)  is  happier  than 
the  pauper.  Also,  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  upper 
class,  inasmuch  as  it  frankly  makes  pleasure  its  chief 
aim,  and  has,  moreover,  no  model  but  itself,  harbours 
less  of  hypocrisy  than  do  the  classes  below  it.  But 
then,  I  am  of  a  philosophic  temper,  and  can  detach  my¬ 
self.  Most  other  persons  who  happen  to  be  not  rich, 
and  to  be  of  the  middle  class,  have  comfortably  convinced 
themselves  that  wealth  is  a  burden  indeed — an  excoriant 
pack  for  poor  pilgrim  to  stagger  under ;  and  that 
“  high  life,”  moreover,  is  a  kind  of  Juggernaut — 
a  horrible,  over-riding  deity,  insatiable  of  sacrifices 
of  virgin  souls.  The  rich  man  (the'e  good  people 
are  happy  to  believe)  is  cut  off  from  all  worthy  com¬ 
munion  with  his  fellow-beings.  No  one  loves  him. 
Everyone  is  agog  to  get  at  him.  He  can  trust  nor  man 
nor  woman.  Not  for  him,  poor  wretch  !  the  hand-clasp 
of  comradeship,  not  for  him  the  rays  of  unblemished 
love  from  a  girl’s  blue  eyes.  Against  such  demonstra- 
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tions  he  must  steel  his  heart,  for,  in  his  direction,  they 
are  all  false,  false,  false.  Though  he  see  passing  him 
through  the  needle’s  eye  a  whole  procession  of  camels, 
himself  cannot  set  foot  in  even  a  fool’s  paradise.  Lord 
Rosebery,  with  his  sure  instinct  for  saying  what  will 
give  the  greatest  happiness  to  the  greatest  number,  re¬ 
cently  set  his  seal  on  this  popular  view  of  the  rich 
man’s  lot.  The  whole  population  exchanged  glances. 
“Hear  that?”  and  “Told  you  so!”  was  murmured 
throughout  the  gratified  Isles.  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
other  capitalists,  and  a  few  detached  seers  of  life,  were 
the  only  people  who  saw  where  the  real  cleverness  of 
the  speech  came  in.  I  suggest  that  Lord  Rosebery 
should  not  let  slip  the  chance  of  fostering  now  that 
other  pleasant  illusion  which  I  have  mentioned — the 
illusion  of  general  hollowness  and  unreality  in  “high 
life.”  Let  him  come  down  to  us  and  assure  us  that  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  has  prevented  him  from 
ever  being  honest  and  frank  (except,  of  course,  on  the 
occasion  when  he  proclaimed  the  vanity  of  riches). 
Let  him  asseverate  that  in  Society  no  true  self  ever 
comes  to  the  surface  ;  that  everyone  there  wears  a 
mask  behind  whose  pink  and  white  surface  is  a  very 
sallow  skin  ;  and  that  through  those  eyelets  peep  eyes 
void  of  lustre,  and  under  those  tinselled  robes  are 
stomachs  unnourished  by  any  fare  but  Dead  Sea  fruit. 
So  will  he  be  yet  more  highly  commended  of  the 
people.  Meanwhile,  he  has  allowed  Mr.  H.  V.  Esmond 
to  steal  a  march  on  him. 

Mr.  Esmond,  crying  in  “The  Wilderness,”  has  the 
advantage  not  only  of  priority  but  also  (I  suspect)  of 
sincerity.  He  was  born  into  the  same  social  class  as  I, 
and,  being  a  sentimental  creator  rather  than  a  thinker, 
he  has  probably  accepted  as  truth  that  class’  view  of 
the  class  above  it.  One  may  assume  that  he  is  honestly 
compassionate  of  “  the  upper  ten  thousand.”  Also,  the 
fact  that  he  has  till  lately  shown  an  industry  in  acting 
not  less  than  mine  in  criticism  may  be  taken  as  proof 
presumptive  that  he  was  not  born  heir  to  vast  private 
means.  Nor  has  he  yet  (though,  doubtless,  he  soon 
will  have)  written  a  great  enough  number  of  popular 
plays  like  “  The  Wilderness  ”  to  make  a  capitalist  of 
him.  Being,  then,  a  man  who  does  not  yet  know  by 
experience  what  it  feels  like  to  be  really  rich,  (and  being, 
as  aforesaid,  a  sentimental  creator  rather  than  a  thinker) 
he  has  probably  accepted  as  truth  the  poor  man’s  theory 
of  wealth.  And  thus  his  indictment  of  wealth  and  his 
indictment  of  fashion  have  for  me  the  true  ring  of  con¬ 
viction.  If  he  were  making  these  indictments  directly, 
in  his  own  person,  I  should  not  attempt  the  unpleasant 
task  of  disillusioning  him.  But  he  makes  them  in¬ 
directly,  through  the  mouth  of  a  dramatis  persona  who 
is  a  young  and  healthy  Baronet  with  ^30,000  a 
year ;  and  so,  as  a  critic,  I  find  inevitable  the  duty 
of  exposing  to  him  his  fallacy.  This  young  Baronet, 
as  drawn  by  him,  offends  my  sense  of  artistic  truth. 
Such  a  man  would  not,  in  real  life,  be  convinced  that 
riches  were  a  curse  ;  nor  would  he  (unless,  like 
Lord  Rosebery,  he  had  a  motive  for  ingratiating 
himself  with  the  public)  proclaim  them  to  be  a 
curse.  Nor  would  he  find,  or  profess  to  find,  fashion¬ 
able  life  a  hollow  and  tedious  mockery.  On  the 
contrary,  he  would  take  things  as  he  found  them, 
enjoying  them  all  thoroughly.  Mr.  Clement  Scott, 
the  other  day,  said  rather  quaintly  of  someone  that 
“  he  took  his  good  fortune  smiling,  like  a  gentleman.” 
That  is  what  this  young  Baronet  would  do.  He  would 
know  well  that  If  such  a  man  as  he  had  no  true  friends 
the  fault  was  his  own,  not  his  wealth’s  fault,  and 
that  if  he  thought  the  people  of  his  class  were  but  so 
many  sinister  automata  the  fault  was  in  his  own 
stupidity.  But  the  creature  of  Mr.  Esmond’s  fancy, 
Sir  Harry  Milanor,  moves  through  life  in  a  mood  of 
gloomy  protest.  “There  are  no  wild-flowers,”  sighs 
he,  “in  Bond  Street.”  He  has  no  “friends” — he 
“might  have  had  friends  ”  but  for  his  horrid,  horrid 
wealth.  And  everyone  is  oh  !  so  false.  Even  his  own 
mother  is  an  imposture  through  which  he  sees  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  In  a  rather  jarring  scene  with 
her  he  asks  her  to  compare  herself  as  she  appears 
before  him  and  “the  world”  with  herself  as  she 
appears  when  her  maid  wakes  her  in  the  morning. 
Certainly  this  “  world  ”  is  no  world  for  him.  It  is  a 
void  so  appalling  to  him  in  its  desolation  that  he  mixes 


the  metaphor  of  his  very  catchword,  conjuring  his 
sweetheart  to  “come  out  of  the  wilderness  into  the 
light.”  The  topic  which  the  Fat  Knight  arrived  at 
only  on  his  death-bed  is  the  one  topic  on  which  this 
yearning  Baronet  can  ever  discourse  without  bitter¬ 
ness.  On  this  topic  he  spreads  himself  out  indeed, 
insomuch  that  his  “  Uncle  Jo  ”  rouses  in  my  breast  a 
quickly  responsive  echo  when  he  ejaculates  “  Look 
here,  young  man  !  If  I  went  out  for  many  of  these 
walks  with  you,  I  should  do  you  a  mischief.”  Doubt¬ 
less,  Sir  Harry  Milanor’s  incessant  prattle  about  fairy- 
rings  and  what  not  is  very  pretty.  But  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  prettiness  of  which  any  grown-up  man  on  this 
earth  would  be  guilty.  From  a  grown-up  man  on  the 
stage  a  very  little  of  it  goes  (not  for  the  public,  I 
know;  but  for  me)  a  very  long  way.  For  me,  it  soon 
degenerates  into  mere  sickly  fatuousness.  For  pretti¬ 
ness — even  pretty-prettiness — in  the  right  place  I  have 
as  great  a  taste  as  anyone  else.  But  I  submit  that  it 
is  not  in  its  right  place  when  it  is  uttered  by  an  adult 
male  in  a  realistic  comedy.  If  Sir  Harry  Milanor  had 
been  otherwise  a  character  which  convinced  me  I  should 
have  been  much  more  exasperated  by  his  pretty  out¬ 
bursts  than  I  was.  But  from  the  first,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  explained,  he  never  convinced  me  at  all. 
He  seemed  to  me  as  flimsy  and  unreal  a  phantom  as 
was  ever  projected  for  the  public’s  pleasure.  Conse¬ 
quently,  he  spoilt  for  me  the  whole  play,  and  disabled 
me  from  enjoying  much  that  I  perceived  to  be  good  in 
it.  But  for  Sir  Harry,  I  should  have  taken  keen 
pleasure  in  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Esmond  has  drawn 
the  character  of  the  heroine.  A  real  character,  this — a 
real  creation,  sharp  and  true  in  all  the  lights  and 
shades  of  it ;  but,  in  juxtaposition  to  the  unreal  hero,  a 
character  wasted. 

But  for  Sir  Harry,  I  should  have  taken  keen  pleasure 
in  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Esmond  has  developed  his 
story  throughout  the  first  two  acts,  and  should  have 
been  seriously  vexed  by  the  collapse  of  his  skill  in  the 
third  and  last  act.  But  for  Sir  Harry,  I  should,  in 
writing  this  criticism,  have  perhaps  confined  myself  to 
praise  of  the  first  two  acts.  As  it  is,  let  me  skip  them, 
and  merely  demonstrate  why  the  third  is  bad.  (Indeed, 
since  the  rest  of  the  critics  seem  to  have  been  unani¬ 
mously  praising  all  three  acts,  and  especially  the  third, 

I  shall  thus  make  myself  more  useful  to  Mr.  Esmond 
than  I  should  otherwise  have  been.)  During  the  first 
two  acts  the  story  has  been  evolved  naturally  from  the 
characters.  There  have  been  no  dramatic  tricks,  and 
all  the  characters  (except,  of  course,  Sir  Harry) 
have  been  behaving  like  human  beings.  But  in 
the  third  act,  apparently,  Mr.  Esmond  discovered 
that  he  had  not  left  over  enough  story  to  give 
the  play  its  regulation  length.  The  situation  to 
which  he  had  brought  his  characters  was  easily  soluble. 
But  the  obvious  solution  would  not  fill  up  the  whole  of 
the  last  act.  And  so  Mr.  Esmond  faked  the  probabilities. 
This  he  did  in  two  ways.  He  wrote  in  a  very  long 
scene  for  the  wife  and  the  former  lover,  making  the 
wife  keep  the  former  lover  for  a  long  while  in  the  dark, 
and  even  lead  him  on  to  suppose  that  she  cared  for 
him  as  much  as  ever.  All  that  she  would  have  done, 
but  for  the  exigencies  of  the  stage,  is  to  have  told  the 
young  man  that  she  now  loved  her  husband,  and  to 
have  suggested  that,  unless  he  gave  up  the  acquaintance 
altogether,  he  must  purge  his  mind  of  any  notion  of 
mutual  romance.  Even  worse,  because  more  me¬ 
chanical,  is  the  other  intercalation  made  by  Mr. 
Esmond.  Before  the  wife  confesses  the  motive  she  had 
for  marrying,  the  husband  learns,  quite  unnecessarily, 
from  a  miscarried  letter  the  motive  to  be  confessed. 
Thereupon  he  pours  out  his  grief  to  an  impossible  con¬ 
fidant,  imagining  that  his  wife  is  still  indifferent  to  him> 
and  blaming  himself  for  having  ruined  her  life.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  he  has  been  seeing  her  hourly  for  some 
months,  his  misapprehension  is  obviously  as  impossible 
as  his  confidant.  How  Mr.  Esmond  could  have  spun 
out  the  last  act  without  interfering  with  the  proba¬ 
bilities,  it  is  not  my  business  to  suggest.  I  merely  point 
out  that  the  method  chosen  by  him  was  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  Alexander,  as  the  hero,  was  very  effective  except 
when  he  had  the  impossible  task  of  prattling  about 
fairies,  &c.  And  Miss  Eva  Moore,  as  the  heroine, 
showed  a  pretty  and  sensitive  intelligence.  Max. 
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THE  GREY  WOLF. 
r~jT,HE  grey  wolf  comes  again  :  I  had  made  fast 

The  door  with  chains ;  how  has  the  grey  wolf 
passed 

My  threshold  ?  I  have  nothing  left  to  give  ; 

Go  from  me  now,  grey  wolf,  and  let  me  live  ! 

I  have  fed  you  once,  given  all  you  would,  given  all 
I  had  to  give,  I  have  been  prodigal  ; 

I  am  poor  now,  the  table  is  but  spread 
With  water  and  a  little  wheaten  bread  ; 


invested  in  stocks  or  shares.  It  needs  but  little 
acquaintance  with  questions  of  compound  interest  to 
know  that  a  difference  of  over  6s.  per  cent,  per  annum 
in  the  rate  obtainable,  makes  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  results  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  years.  Thus 
£100  per  annum  invested  nominally  at  3  per  cent,  in 
stocks  or  shares,  and  in  life  assurance,  amounts  at  com¬ 
pound  interest  to  the  following  sums  : — - 


Period 

Ten 

Years. 

Twenty 

Years. 

Thirty 

Years. 

Forty 

Years. 

'Fifty 

Years. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Life  Assurance 

..  1146 

2687 

475s 

7540 

11280 

Stocks  or  Shares  . 

..  1139 

2646 

4644 

7289 

10792 

Difference... 

7 

41 

1 14 

251 

488 

You  have  taken  all  I  ever  had  from  me  : 

Go  from  me  now,  grey  wolf,  and  let  me  be  ? 

The  grey  wolf,  crouching  by  the  bolted  door, 
Waits,  watching  for  his  food  upon  the  floor ; 

I  see  the  old  hunger  and  the  old  thirst  of  blood 
Rise  up,  under  his  eyelids,  like  a  flood  ; 

What  shall  I  do  that  the  grey  wolf  may  go  ? 

This  time,  I  have  no  store  of  meats  to  throw  ; 

He  waits  ;  but  I  have  nothing,  and  I  stand 
Helpless,  and  his  eyes  fasten  on  my  hand. 

O  grey  wolf,  grey  wolf,  will  you  not  depart. 

This  time,  unless  I  feed  you  with  my  heart  ? 

Arthur  Symons. 


INSURANCE  AND  INCOME-TAX. 

WITH  income-tax  at  is.  2d.  in  the  pound  it  becomes 
an  important  question  for  investors  to  consider  j 
any  legitimate  means  of  making  investments  which  do 
not  involve  the  payment  of  income-tax.  It  is  possible  \ 
to  do  this  by  means  of  life  assurance,  the  premiums  J 
paid  for  which  are,  normally,  not  subject  to  income-  ' 
tax. 

We  have  frequently  pointed  out  that  certain  forms  of 
life  assurance,  such  as  endowment  assurance,  or  a 
combination  of  a  life  policy  with  an  annuity,  constitute 
an  investment  which  is  both  safe  and  lucrative,  and 
the  higher  the  income-tax  the  more  favourably  do 
such  investments  compare  with  the  return  obtainable 
upon  stocks  or  shares.  If  we  take  the  case  of  a 
man  investing  £100  a  year,  say  in  railway  stock,  which 
yields  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  it  is 
obvious  that  his  income  is  subject  to  a  deduction  of 
15.  2 d.  in  the  pound  ;  income-tax  at  so  high  a  rate  will, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  only  a  temporary  tax,  and  we 
therefore,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  consider  a  tax  of 
i^.  in  the  pound.  The  dividend  upon  £100  invested, 
say  in  railway  stock,  being  3  per  cent.,  and  the  tax  on 
this  amount  being  35.,  the  actual  return  is  only £2  17 5. 
per  cent,  per  annum.  If  we  make  the  improbable 
assumption  that  money  so  invested  can  be  accumulated 
at  compound  interest  the  rate  is  only  £2  175.  per  cent., 
and  at  this  rate  £100  per  annum  amounts  at  the  end  of 
ten  years  to  £1,139;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to 
,£2,646  ;  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  to  £4,644  ;  and  at 
the  end  of  forty  years  to  £7,289. 

If  we  turn  to  life  assurance  as  a  means  of  investment 
we  find  a  considerably  more  satisfactory  state  of  things 
prevailing,  for  the  reason  that  rebate  of  Income-tax  is 
allowed  on  life  assurance  premiums.  Thus  if  a  man 
PaYs  Yu°5  5s-  a  year  as  the  premium  on  a  life 
policy  he  can  claim  rebate  of  income-tax  at  15.  in  the  £ 
to  the  extent  of  ,£5  55.  3d. ,  and  the  actual  amount  of 
his  investment  is  exactly  ,£100  a  year.  If  the  nominal 
return  upon  every  ,£100  paid  in  premium  is  £3  per 
annum,  the  actual  return  is  £3  35.  2d.  in  place  of 
the  £ 2  17 5.  which  is  the  return  obtained  upon  the 
same  amount  invested  in  stocks  or  shares. 

By  means  of  life  assurance  it  is  quite  possible  to 
obtain  compound  interest  upon  amounts  which  it  may 
be  desirable,  or  possible,  to  save  ;  while  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  accumulate  at  compound  interest  money 


Assuming  the  income-tax  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
period  at  so  high  a  rate  as  15.  in  the  pound  the  real 
benefits  of  investment  in  life  assurance  as  compared 
with  other  forms  of  investment,  are  appreciably  greater 
than  they  would  appear  to  be  if  the  question  of  income- 
tax  were  left  out  of  consideration.  We  have  on  many 
occasions  pointed  out  that  life  assurance  when  well 
selected  provides  an  investment  that  is  both  lucrative 
and  safe,  and  the  considerations  here  mentioned 
emphasise  the’advantages  of  this  form  of  investment. 

Another  point  in  connexion  with  life  assurance  and 
income-tax,  to  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  reference 
has  never  been  made,  is  the  following : — If  a  man 
buys  a  pure  endowment,  under  which  he  is  guaranteed 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum,  say  at  the  end  of  twenty 
year,  provided  he  is  then  living,  and  of  nothing  at  all 
if  he  dies  within  twenty  years,  he  of  course  has  to  pay 
no  income-tax  upon  the  amount  of  the  endowment.  If 
however  he  purchases  an  annuity,  payable  yearly  so 
long  as  he  lives,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  income-tax 
on  the  whole  amount  of  the  annuity.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  consider  what  would  happen  if  instead  of  pur¬ 
chasing  an  annuity,  he  purchased  a  number  of  pure 
endowments,  one  of  which  was  payable  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  another  at  the  end  of  the  second,  another 
at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  so  on.  A  series  of  such  pure 
endowments  is  of  course  exactly  equivalent  to  an  annuity ; 
but  as  no  precedent  exists  for  claiming  income-tax 
upon  pure  endowments,  the  question  arises  whether  the 
tax  could  be  claimed  upon  such  a  series  of  endowments. 
If  it  could  not  the  investor  could  obviously  buy  from  an 
insurance  company  a  series  of  pure  endowments  of  £100 
each  in  place  of  an  annuity  of  £100;  but  whereas  on 
an  annuity  he  would  have  to  pay  income-tax  at  the  rate 
of  15.  2d.  in  the  pound,  which  would  amount  to 
,£5  165.  Sd. ,  and  so  reduce  his  net  income  to  £94  35.  qff., 
he  would,  from  a  series  of  pure  endowments  receive  a 
clear  £100  a  year.  Moreover  if  he  were  able  to  claim 
a  rebate  of  income-tax  on  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  amount  paid  for  the  pure  endowments  the  advan¬ 
tages  might  be  even  greater.  If  it  may  be  regarded  as 
probable  that  such  a  series  of  endowments  would  not  be 
subject  to  income-tax,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  the 
consideration  of  enterprising  insurance  companies  to 
substitute  pure  endowments,  maturing  in  consecutive 
years,  for  the  ordinary  annuity. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  MANSION  HOUSE  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

31  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 

18  April,  1901. 

Sir, — May  I  commend  to  your  kind  attention  this 
unobtrusive  institution,  which  is  not  a  charity,  which 
does  not  aim  at  the  reconstruction  of  the  world  or  the 
reform  of  humanity  at  large  but  for  now  many  years 
has  been  working  quietly  in  London,  trying  to  do  some 
practical  good  by  assisting  the  poorer  occupiers  of  in¬ 
sanitary  houses  to  get  them  put  in  a  healthy  condition 
by  the  enforcement  of  the  law  through  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  ?  A  comparatively  modest  income  suffices  for  this 
work,  but  our  funds  are  now  perilously  low. — I  am 
obediently  yours,  John  Hamer, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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CHURCH  SCHOOLS  AND  VOLUNTARY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Norwich,  10  April,  1901. 

Sir, — The  writer  of  the  article  on  “  Church  Statistics” 
in  last  week’s  Saturday  Review  takes  far  too  comfort¬ 
able  a  view  of  the  position  of  Church  schools  in  the 
matter  of  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  was  feared,  he 
says,  that  the  aid-grant  would  tend  to  lessen  the  con- 
tributior,r>  of  churchmen  to  voluntary  schools  ;  and  not 
without  reason,  for  there  was  a  decline  for  a  year  or 
two.  But,  he  goes  on  to  say,  there  was  an  increase  of 
,£17,000  last  year,  and  all  is  well  again. 

Indeed,  sir,  all  is  not  well  again.  This  increase  of 
£17,000  is  an  increase  upon  the  figures  of  the  previous 
year,  which  were  £"57,000  below  the  point  at  which 
subscriptions  stood  in  the  year  before  the  aid-grant 
was  given.  We  are  still  £40,000  below  the  1896 
standard.  For  a  long  series  of  years  before  1896 — the 
aid-grant  year — subscriptions  had  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing.  As  soon  as  the  aid-grant  was  given  they  fell,  and 
have  been  far  below  the  1896  standard  ever  since. 
The  most  that  can  be  said  of  this  increase  of  £17,000 
is  that  it  shows  the  last  financial  year  to  have  been  not 
quite  so  bad  as  was  the  previous  year,  when  the  falling- 
off  was  the  worst  on  record.  But  it  cannot  be  described 
as  a  real  increase.  Before  we  can  boast  of  any  real 
advance  we  must  get  back  to  the  position  which  we 
had  reached  before  the  aid-grant  was  given  ;  and,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  we  are  still  £40,000  below  that 
point. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  is  to  put  it  to  churchmen 
that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  refusing  to  look  the 
facts  fairly  in  the  face.  The  only  result  of  putting  out 
comfortable  assurances  that  all  is  well  again  will  be  to 
lull  subscribers  into  believing  that  the  detrimental  effect 
of  the  aid-grant  upon  voluntary  contributions  has  been 
overcome ;  and  in  that  belief  they  will  close  their 
purses  and  make  no  special  effort  to  clear  off  the  heavy 
deficit  still  remaining.  It  is  a  point  of  honour  that 
they  should  make  such  a  special  effort  ;  for  the  aid- 
grant  was  given  and  accepted  upon  the  explicit  under¬ 
standing  that  it  was  to  increase  efficiency,  and  not  to 
relieve  voluntary  subscribers.  We  have  not  carried 
out  that  understanding  ;  nor  are  we  likely  to  attempt 
to  carry  it  out  so  long  as  we  are  assured  that  we  are 
doing  very  well  in  making  up  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  arrears  which  are  owing  under  the  agreement  into 
which  we  entered. — Faithfully  yours, 

School  Manager. 

[A  critic  should  at  least  be  able  to  quote  accurately. 
The  whole  of  “  School  Manager’s”  charge  against  the 
article  on  “  Church  Statistics  ”  is  based  on  the  assertion 
that  we  said  “all  is  well  again.”  We  said  no  such 
thing.  “School  Manager”  repeats  the  phrase  twice, 
but  it  is  not  found  in  the  article,  nor  anything  like  it— 
or  the  thought  it  suggests.  We  stated  carefully  that 
we  were  dealing  only  with  the  figures  for  the  year 
ending  Easter  1900.  In  this  year  the  decline  in  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions  was  checked  and  a  real  advance 
made,  showing  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  not  to  fail  in  her  obligation  to  maintain  her 
schools.  This  has  been  officially  recognised  in  a  recent 
note  of  the  department.  This  is  one  of  the  “facts” 
which  “School  Manager”  is  anxious  we  should  look 
“  fairly  in  the  face.”  There  are,  of  course,  other  facts, 
but  with  these  the  article  was  not  concerned.  An  en¬ 
couraging  word  is  often  more  effective  than  the  lash 
when  a  good  horse  is  taking  a  difficult  fence.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  the  generous  friends  of  voluntary 
schools  should  not  be  allowed  to  see  that  their  efforts 
are  beginning  to  tell?  Is  not  the  knowledge  of  a  little 
success  the  best  stimulus  to  further  effort  in  the  great 
struggle  which  is  still  before  them  ?— Ed.  S.  R.] 


ENFEEBLED  EDUCATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Eccles,  25  March,  1901. 

Sir,  in  a  recent  Note  of  the  Week  you  refer  to  the 
“  cart  before  the  horse  ”  methods  practised  in  the  name 


of  education — methods  which  seem  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  fears  of  a  people  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
I  sense  of  their  educational  shortcomings  and  conse¬ 
quently  ready  to  listen  to  the  advice  ot  anybody  who 
may  have  a  remedy  to  suggest.  But  this  very  readi¬ 
ness  is  not  without  its  dangers,  and  those  branches  of 
education  in  which  the  forces  of  tradition  are  not  strone 
enough  to  secure  stability  may  be  in  danger  of  capture 
by  those  interests  which  succeed  in  attracting  most 
attention  to  their  needs,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
unless  a  boy  is  provided  with  the  place  his  school 
training  leads  him  to  expect,  he  has  been  in  reality 
unfitted  for  his  life-work.  The  fact  that  such  numbers 
of  boys  wish  to  enter  offices  does  not  prove  that  they 
have  been  “  over-educated,”  it  simply  indicates  that 
their  school  work  has  tended  too  much  in  the  direction 
of  the  office — to  their  own  real  disadvantage. 

But  the  objection  to  a  utilitarian  view  of  education 
lies  deeper  than  this  ;  it  is  easier  to  give  a  labelled 
education  than  education  pure  and  undefiled  ;  thus  in 
the  former  variety  valuable  difficulties  may  be  shirked  on 
the  plea  that  they  are  not  practical,  and  the  intellectual 
value  of  school-work  may  consequently  deteriorate — 
to  the  certain  loss  of  all  the  scholars.  An  example  of 
this  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar  in  elementary  schools.  This  subject  is  to  be 
taught  “in  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  the  correct  use  of 
language  ”  not  because  it  affords  excellent  practice  in 
logical  classification  ;  and  when  children  who  have 
learnt  more  or  less  of  this  “  practical”  grammar  begin 
to  study  a  foreign  language  the  weakness  of  their 
grammatical  knowledge  reduces  them  to  the  position 
they  were  in  when  learning  their  mother  tongue  ;  and 
this  fact  has  become  so  clear  that  some  systems  of 
teaching  modern  languages  have  been  built  upon  the 
lines  of  the  calico  nursery  book. 

We  are  in  fact  so  anxious  to  reach  a  practical  end 
that  we  do  not  always  sufficiently  consider  the  character 
of  the  means  we  employ  to  attain  it  :  but  in  educational 
as  in  medical  matters  the  patient  has  to  be  treated,  not 
according  to  his  own  ideas  and  wishes  but  according  to 
the  laws  of  science.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  per¬ 
fection  ;  and  I  think  a  real  cure  for  our  educational  ills 
is  to  be  found  in  an  increased  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  education  among  our  teachers,  not  in  the  piling  up 
of  subjects  of  instruction  in  our  schools — a  process  pro¬ 
ductive  of  nothing  but  a  diminished  power  of  concentra¬ 
tion,  and  a  restlessness  due  to  mental  indigestion. 

The  body  educational  is  not  however  really  sick  ;  it 
has,  I  think,  merely  shot  up  too  fast,  and  it  is  now 
called  upon  to  bear  a  strain  too  great  for  its  un¬ 
developed  constitution. 

Universal  education  is  the  growth  of  the  last  thirty 
years  ;  during  this  period  its  cost  to  the  State  has  risen 
from  thousands  to  millions,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
therefore  to  find  it  suffering  from  a  sort  of  anaemia  and 
the  self-consciousness  and  inexperience  of  a  youth  left 
for  the  first  time  to  his  own  resources  after  a  long 
period  of  strict  supervision.  But  these  are  weaknesses 
and  imperfections  to  be  outgrown,  with  the  help  of 
suitable  food  and  a  widened  horizon,  not  by  the 
swallowing  of  quack  medicines. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Frank  J.  Adkins. 

P.S. — I  think  that  perhaps  some  technical  instruction 
committees  would  be  willing  to  start  day  training 
colleges  if  Article  112  of  the  Code  for  1901  were  to  be 
modified  so  as  to  give  them  the  requisite  authority. 
The  Code  will  be  open  to  discussion  up  to  27  April. 


NAVAL  ENGINEERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  RANK. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Hollingbourne,  Kent,  15  April,  1901. 

Sir, — I  must  claim  your  indulgence  while  I  attempt 
to  reply  to  the  letter  entitled  “  Naval  Engineers  and 
Executive  Rank.”  Your  correspondent  speaks  ot 
“  legal  ”  right.  Had  he  read  the  note  in  question  more 
carefully,  he  would  have  observed  that  no  claim  was 
made  to  “  legal  ”  property  in  the  word  “  executive  ”  for 
any  branch  of  H.M.  service.  I  fear  he  has  not  con- 
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sidered  how  technical  a  term  is  the  word  “  legal  ”  itself. 
Still  he  will  allow  that  for  colloquial  purposes  it  is  simpler 
to  say  “executive  branch”  than  “that  branch  of  the 
naval  service  which  must  succeed  to  command.”  “  Ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  ”  is  a  term  in  such  common  use  that  one 
may  take  judicial  notice  of  it.  Captain  Fellowes’  state¬ 
ment  was  so  vague  that  it  is  no  wonder  it  drew  forth 
the  question  cited  ;  more  especially  as  he  spoke  of 
“  executive  officers,”  and  “  executive  officer,"  as  your 
correspondent  points  out,  is  used  only  to  express  the 
individual  officer  who  at  any  given  time  is  in  command 
of  one  of  H.M.  ships.  I  may  call  attention  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  sitting  in  1876  in  which  the 
words  “executive  branch”  are  used  without  further 
explanation  as  to  their  meaning.  That  “  executive  ”  in 
this  sense  is  more  restricted  than  “  military  ”  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  context,  otherwise  “  military  or  execu¬ 
tive  ”  becomes  mere  tautology.  Military  includes 
marines.  Neither  Sir  John  Hopkins  nor  Sir  N.  Bowden 
Smith  explained  what  he  meant  by  “executive  rank” 
and  their  remarks  read  more  like  the  resolution  of  a 
trades  union  than  the  exact  expression  of  definite  claims. 

Men  may  carry  arms  for  defence,  and  to  use  them 
effectually  when  required  for  defence  they  must  be 
trained,  but  that  does  not  make  them  combatants. 
The  test  of  “combatant”  or  “non-combatant”  is 
this  : — Are  the  arms  provided  for  the  one  primary 
purpose  of  making  an  attack?  and  will  the  men  so 
armed  in  due  cour-e  take  'he  supreme  command  in  the 
attack  ?  Responsibility  however  great  of  any  other 
nature  than  that  of  taking  the  offensive,  and  risk  run, 
however  great,  afford  no  test.  A  civilian  engine-driver 
running  the  gauntlet  with  a  troop  train,  however  well 
he  performs  his  duty,  does  not  necessarily  cease  techni¬ 
cally  to  be  a  non-combatant,  though  he  may  be  drawing 
Government  pay.  Santiago  is  irrelevant.  The  attempted 
analogy  of  the  artillery  driver  is  a  false  one.  The  real 
reason  why  an  artillery  driver  is  not  a  “non  combatant  ” 
is  that  in  due  course  he  may  legally  succeed  to  the 
command  of  the  battery,  indeed  he  may  eventually 
become  a  field  marshal.  A  naval  engineer  officer, 
however  high  his  rank,  is  no  nearer  becoming  an 
admiral  of  the  fleet  than  is  a  stoker. 

Your  corre-pondent  next  deals  with  courts-martial. 
There  may  be  room  for  improvement  in  these  courts 
but  not  in  the  direction  he  advocates.  I  understand  he 
wishes  to  put  engineer  officers  on  the  bench  when  the 
trial  is  for  a  technical  offence,  and  on  such  occasions 
only.  He  ignores  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  may 
be  very  difficult  to  decide  when  an  offence  is  purely 
technical  and  that  it  is  only  after  trial  that  such  a 
decision  can  safely  be  arrived  at.  Apart  from  this 
objection,  he  seems  to  confound  the  office  of  an 
assessor  with  that  of  a  judge.  The  two  are  quite 
distinct.  If  the  assessor  is  also  judge,  he  is  apt  to 
become  counsel  either  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defence 
and  his  opinion  if  given  against  the  majority  can  only 
cause  discontent  in  a  trial  for’ a  technical  offence.  The 
bench  should  be  composed  either  solely  of  experts 
or  solely  of  non-experts,  though  even  then  the 
question  remains,  who  is  to  decide  when  an  offence 
is  purely  technical?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  judges  ashore  deal  with  technical  cases  every 
day.  It  is  fallacious  to  argue  from  individual 
cases.  The  “  Blake  ”  court-martial  is  “  chose 
jugee.”  Everyone  is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  a  decision,  be  it  even  of  the 
House  of  Lords  :  but  that  does  not  show  the  Court  to 
be  defective.  When  engineers  will  state  distinctly 
what  they  want  and  give  particulars  without  obscuring 
their  claims  by  a  vague  reference  to  such  words  as 
“  executive,”  then  it  will  be  time  to  examine  their  case, 
and  no  one  either  ashore  or  afloat  will  fail  to  give  them 
a  fair  hearing. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ex-Naval  Officer. 

| As  to  “Efficiency’s”  stricture  on  our  use  of  the 
term  “  executive  officers,”  we  used  it  of  course  in  the 
well-understood  though  not  technically  accurate  sense 
of  “  officers  of  the  executive  branch.”  As  the  note  in 
question  was  dealing  with  officers  only  and  not  with  the 
whole  personnel  of  the  “  branch,”  the  convenient 
colloquialism  could  not  be  misunderstood  by  anyone 
who  did  not  wish  to  do  so. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


RE  VI  EWS. 

MR.  LE  GALLIENNE,  “LITERARY  MAN.” 

“  The  Life  Romantic.”  By  Richard  le  Gallienne. 

London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  iqoi.  6s. 
“Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other  Prose  Fancies.”  By 
Richard  le  Gallienne.  London:  Lane.  1900.  5s. 
net. 

E  take  the  trifling  liberty  of  placing  two  words  of 
the  title  of  this  article  within  quotation  marks 
to  indicate  that  we  by  no  means  consider  Mr.  le 
Gallienne  a  literary  man,  although  he  is  sometimes 
so  called  ;  and  when  we  say  he  is  sometimes  called 
that  we  mean  he  is  sometimes  called  that  by  Mr.  le 
Gallienne.  Not  that  he  is  absolutely  alone  in  calling 
himself  a  literary  man.  That  would  be  hard  indeed. 
There  are  others.  Nearly  everyone  Mr.  le  Gallienne 
knows,  or  at  any  rate  writes  about,  is  a  literary  man, 
and  frequently  a  distinguished  one.  He  knows  literary 
men  by  the  score,  or,  as  one  might  say,  by  the  gallon. 
It  would  be  unkind  if  none  of  these  dis> inguished 
persons  ever  in  the  public  prints  referred  to  Mr.  le 
Gallienne  even  as  he  refers  to  them  in  one  of  the  books 
now  before  us.  But  whether  they  do  or  not,  Mr.  le 
Gallienne  is  determined  that  the  world  shall  know  that 
he  considers  himself  a  literary  man.  Did  he  not  rewrite 
FitzGerald’s  “Omar”?  Did  he  not  once  publish  a 
work  entitled  “  The  Something-or-Oiher  of  a  Literary 
Man”?  The  precise  title  has  escaped  our  memory. 
As  a  literary  man  Mr.  le  Gallienne  comes  before  us  ; 
as  a  literary  man’s  work  shall  these  books  be  judged. 
They  are  his  latest,  unless  he  has  written  more  since. 

We  have  carefully  scanned  every  page,  every  line,  of 
“  Sleeping  Beauty  ;  ”  and  we  will  act  as  the  reader’s 
faithful  guide.  On  the  eighth  line  of  the  first  page  we 
are  introduced  to  “  the  gay  editor  with  whom  I  was 
talking.”  They  spake,  these  twain,  of  “certain  authors 
of  our  acquaintance.”  The  gay  editor  was  acquainted 
with  “a  lyric  poet  known  to  fame.”  On  p.  11  we 
chance  on  no  less  than  four  literary  people  in  an 
omnibus.  One  of  them  is  so  classified,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  because  she  was  reading  something  by  the 
author  of  “  Sleeping  Beauty.”  Either  the  word  “literary” 
is  capable,  in  Mr.  le  Gallienne’s  view,  of  singularly  wide 
applications,  or  the  inference  he  draws  from  his  premise 
is  totally'  erroneous.  There  are  doubtless  many  persons 
who  read  Mr.  le  Gallienne’s  achievements;  but  we 
should  hesitate  before  we  should  call  many  of  them 
literary — or  perhaps  we  should  not  hesitate  On  p.  17 
we  learn  that  Mr.  le  Gallienne  has  on  occasion,  or  per¬ 
haps  only  in  “prose  fancy,”  addressed  a  young  lady 
thus  : — “  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Madonna?  Your 
face  is  a  Star  of  Tears.”  This  said,  he  “ventured 
gently  to  tease  her.”  Already  we  grow  weary  of  our 
self-appointed  task.  We  will  skip  to  p.  55.  There  we 
meet  “Young  Sebastian,  who  is  just  standing  on  the 
dewy  threshold  of  a  brilliant  literary  reputation.”  One 
glance  at  this  youth  is  sufficient;  and  we  cheerfully 
leave  him  with  “  his  stern  young  face”  and  h>s  deter¬ 
mination  to  “kill”  a  critic  who  has  written  him  a 
friendly  letter  of  encouragement.  On  p.  63  we  find 
Mr.  le  Gallienne  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York.  “  Wealth,  luxury,  idleness,  were  all  about  me, 
purring  and  sunning  themselves  in  the  electric  light  ; 
and  yet,  for  some  unknown  and  doubtless  trivial  reason, 

I  was  sad.”  Being  sad,  he  proceeds  to  spin  a  long 
harangue  on  Idealism,  and  he  accomplishes  with 
singular  mastery  and  ease  the  feat  of  writing  thirty 
pages  without  introducing  one  original  thought.  It  is 
the  very  buttermilk  of  philosophy,  or  morality  ,  or  what¬ 
ever  Mr.  le  Gallienne  may  choose  to  call  it.  We  really 
have  no  patience  left  to  go  into  the  book  in  greater 
detail.  We  have,  we  say,  read  it  with  the  greatest 
carefulness.  We  find  sentimentality,  bathos,  fatuity, 
in  abundance  ;  we  find  strings  of  words  used  without 
any  fine  perception  of  their  meaning  ;  we  find  nothing 
striking,  good  or  sound  of  which  it  may  truly  be  said 
“  This  is  Mr.  le  Gallienne’s.”  There  would  seem  to  be 
no  real  Mr.  le  Gallienne,  no  soul,  no  personality,  but 
only  a  something  that  scratches  on  paper  with  a  pen 
and  then  sells  the  paper  to  the  journals  or  the 
publishers. 

We  are  glad  to  have  read  “  Sleeping  Beauty.”  We 
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did  not  know  before  that  there  were  so  many  distin¬ 
guished  literary  men  in  the  whole  wide  world  as  may 
apparently  be  found  in  Mr.  le  Gallienne’s  own  tiny 
circle.  Not  to  be  distinguished  must  be  a  distinction 
there.  We  have  felt  compelled  to  inquire  into  this 
curious  phenomenon.  How  did  all  these  people — these 
lyric  poets  known  to  fame  and  young  Sebastians  on  the 
dewy  thresholds  of  brilliant  literary  reputations — how 
did  they  come  by  their  reputations,  who  are  they,  and 
how  is  it  we  have  never  heard  of  them  before  ?  The 
explanation  is  not  so  complicated  as  might  be  thought. 
There  are  in  London,  and  we  dare  say  in  other  cities, 
numerous  groups  of  men,  young  or  old,  engaged  in 
literature  or  some  other  of  the  arts.  None  of  them  is 
known  outside  his  circle  ;  but  by  some  quaint  tacit 
agreement  it  is  understood  in  the  circle  that  all  members 
of  it  are  distinguished  because  they  belong  to  it.  So 
when  they  get  into  print  they  write  merely  what  they 
think  about  each  other  ;  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
persuaded  the  public  to  think  with  them.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  disturb  any  of  these  dreamers  in  their  fool’s 
paradise.  They  hurt  no  one ;  the  harm  they  do  to 
literature  and  art  is  infinitely  small — because  in  the 
majority  of  cases  no  one  knows  anything  about  them. 
And  they  are  very  amusing.  But  we  must  admit  that 
the  logrolling  produced  by  this  system  is  distinctly 
inferior  to  the  logrolling  of  the  last  generation.  Messrs. 
Lang  and  Gosse  and  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  others  have  been  accused  of  logrolling  ;  and  it  is 
true  enough  that  when  they  admired  each  other’s 
work  they  were  wont  to  express  their  admiration 
with  copiousness  in  the  public  prints.  But  these 
men  knew  something  ;  they  were  workers  and  pro¬ 
duced  something.  The  men  of  the  present-day,  groups 
which  Mr.  le  Gallienne  seems  to  understand  so  well, 
have  produced  nothing  of  any  importance  ;  their 
business  in  life  is  to  gain  these  bogus  reputations  by 
any  means  rather  than  by  working  for  them.  For  a 
dozen  men  who  have  done  good  work  to  recognise  each 
other  is  one  thing  ;  if  a  dozen  men  recognise  each 
other  and  not  one  has  done  anything— that  surely  is  a 
totally  different  matter. 

After  speaking  of  the  distinguished  persons  he  knows 
In  “  Sleeping  Beauty,”  Mr.  le  Gallienne  proceeds  in 
“The  Life  Romantic  ”  to  show  us  some  of  these  persons 
in  the  flesh  and  in  their  habit  as  they  vegetate.  “The 
Life  Romantic  ”  is  a  novel.  It  is  dedicated  to  “Julie, 
and  Hesper,  and  Eva,”  and  we  hope  they  are  flattered. 

“  Late  one  spring  afternoon” — so  we  learn  on  p.  i — 
“  quite  recently,  a  hansom,  almost  intolerably  radia.nt. 
with  happiness — so  it  seemed  to  other  hansoms  going 
east — was  driving,”  &c.  It  was  not  driving  east,  as 
were  the  “  other  hansoms  going  east,”  but  west  ;  and 
it  was  “  almost  intolerable  with  happiness  ”  not  because 
it  had  won  a  prize  at  an  exhibition,  but  because  it  con¬ 
tained  Mr.  Pagan  Wasteneys  and  a  lady,  who  had  some 
forty-five  minutes  before  fallen  desperately  in  love  with 
one  another.  Mr.  Pagan  Wasteneys  was  a  poet. 
Here  is  a  first  specimen  of  his  verse — a  sad  little  new- 
made  song,  Mr.  le  Gallienne  calls  it — 

“O  Pagan  Wasteneys  !  Pagan  Wasteneys  O  ! 

Why  will  you  waste  your  one  existence  so  ! 

Waste  it  on  married  women — and  unmarried  ; 

Waste  it  on  every  woman  that  you  know.” 

It  might  appear  that  Mr.  Pagan  Wasteneys  was  a 
Don  Juan.  In  fact  he  was  one  ;  but  he  had  a  reason 
for  it.  The  one  woman  he  could  ever  really  love  would 
not  marry  him,  and  he  essayed  to  drown  his  sorrow  in 
a  bout  of  genteel  and  very  mild  vice.  “  So  he  laughed 
softly  at  himself  night  and  day,  and  took  what  pleasure 
he  could  in  trifles,  posing  now  this  way  and  now  that, 
incidentally  making  several  good  little  women  happy 
— for  he  hurt  none  of  them — with  the  surplusage 
of  his  soul.  Thus  he  gained  a  great  reputation  for 
‘Romance!’  It  was  whispered  that  he  lived  ‘The 
Life  Romantic  !  ’  What  strange  mistakes  are  made 
by  the  intelligent  spectator  !  ”  Strange  indeed  !  And 
strange  indeed  that  Mr.  le  Gallienne  cannot  write 
about  anyone  who  has  not  a  “  reputation  ”  for  some¬ 
thing.  Generally  it  is  literature ;  but  in  this  case 
it  is  philandering.  Well,  by  the  method  of  which  we 
have  spoken  a  reputation  for  philandering  is  as  easily 
made  as  a  reputation  for  literature  ;  and  probably  it  is 


worth  as  much.  We  congratulate  Mr.  le  Gallienne  on 
having  known,  or  created,  Mr.  Pagan  Wasteneys  ; 
and  if  Mr.  Pagan  Wasteneys  is  actually  a  being  in  the 
flesh  we  are  fain  to  congratulate  him  on  the  charming 
circle  of  “good  little  women  ”  he  made  happy,  and  on 
his  name.  What  a  name  !  It  is  a  strking  thing 
about  Mr.  le  Gallienne  that  he  cannot  write  a  para¬ 
graph,  nor  a  sentence,  not  even  a  name,  without 
thumping  hard  on  the  note  of  falseness.  His  work 
is  permeated  with  insincerity.  When  Mr.  Pagan 
Wasteneys  runs  down  to  the  country  for  a  night  he 
finds  himself  “in  the  moonlight  of  a  Surrey  common.” 
And  Mr.  Pagan  Wasteneys,  or  Mr.  le  Gallienne,  there¬ 
upon  observes  “  O,  the  clean  moon,  and  all  the  silent 
trees  !  ”  The  first  four  words  of  this  beautiful  plirase 
have  so  impressed  the  author  of  the  book  that  he 
repeats  it  several  times.  We  have  neither  space  nor 
patience  to  follow  Mr.  Pagan  Wasteneys  through  his 
career  of  emasculated  vice.  It  does  not  interest  us  ; 
we  cannot  imagine  it  interesting  anyone.  We  are  told 
that  Mr.  Wasteneys  is  witty  ;  but  never  a  sample 
of  his  wit  is  vouchsafed  us.  We  are  told  that  he 
is  a  poet  ;  but  never  a  line  of  his  poetry  is  given 
us.  Here,  however,  is  another  sample  of  what  Mr.  le 
Gallienne  gives  us  as  his  poetry  : — 

“  Long  after  you  are  dead 

I  will  kiss  the  shoes  of  your  feet, 

And  the  long  bright  hair  of  your  head 
Will  go  on  being  sweet ; 

In  each  little  thing  you  wore 
We  shall  go  on  meeting,  love  ; 

In  a  ring  we  shall  meet, 

In  a  fan  we  shall  meet, 

Or  a  long-forgotten  glove. 

Long  after  you  are  dead, 

O,  the  bright  hair  of  your  head, 

And  the  shoes  of  your  little  feet  !  ” 

Mr.  Wasteneys  seems  to  gloat  over  the  prospect  of 
his  lady  love’s  death  ;  and  Mr.  le  Gallienne  is  in  some¬ 
what  odd  sympathy  with  the  inhuman,  selfish  imbecile. 
As  in  this  “little”  song,  so  throughout  the  book,  the 
word  “  little  ”  is  worked  to  death.  Whenever  Mr.  le 
Gallienne  wishes  to  be  pathetic  he  drags  it  in.  But  not 
twenty  thousand  “  littles  ”  or  “sad  littles”  can  induce 
us  to  feel  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Mr.  Wasteneys. 
The  preposterous  chapter,  a  chapter  of  Wasteneys’ 
autobiography,  entitled  “The  Sad  Heart  of  Pagan 
Wasteneys,”  is  simply  amusing.  He  is  utterly  selfish, 
and  utterly  fatuous.  The  other  characters  are  without 
character,  without  colour  :  they  merely  do  not  exist. 
Mr.  Wasteneys  marries  one  of  them  ;  and  we  trust  he 
will  be  happy — for  three  months  or  less. 

Mr.  le  Gallienne  calls  himself  a  literary  man  ;  and  he 
therefore  invites  us  to  judge  his  novel  as  the  work  of  a 
literary  man.  As  literature  it  is  simply  beneath  con¬ 
tempt.  There  is  no  invention  ;  nothing  is  vividly  told  ; 
there  is  not  a  pungent  phrase  in  the  book.  Weak 
words  are  thrown  together  to  form  weak  phrases  ; 
weak  phrases  are  heaped  on  one  another  to  form 
weaker  paragraphs  ;  the  chapters  are  weaker  than  the 
paragraphs  ;  and  the  whole  book  is  the  very  quint¬ 
essence  of  weakness.  No  chance  of  indulging  in 
an  ineptitude  is  missed.  If  this  is  literature,  then  the 
commonest  advertisements  of  patent  medicines  are 
literature.  But  why  talk  of  literature  ?  To  vary  Mr. 
Birrell’s  question,  “  What  in  the  name  of  the  Bodley 
Head  has  Mr.  le  Gallienne  to  do  with  literature  ?  ” 


THE  CASE  OF  SIR  ROBERT  HART. 

“  ‘  These  from  the  Land  of  Sinim.’  Essays  on  the 
Chinese  Question.”  By  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Bart. 
London  :  Chapman  and  Hall.  igor.  6s. 

IR  ROBERT  HART  has  organised,  and  governed 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  a  Service  which  enjoys 
a  world-wide  reputation  ;  he  is  a  distinguished  sino¬ 
logue,  and  has  had  unrivalled  opportunities  of  inter¬ 
course  with  the  highest  Imperial  officials.  But  the 
effect  of  prolonged  residence  in  Peking  has  passed  in 
China  into  a  proverb.  Sir  Robert  has  lived  there  for 
a  generation,  almost  without  change  ;  and  the  effect  is 
evident  in  a  wide  separation  between  his  views  and 
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those  of  his  countrymen  living  at  the  Treaty  Ports, 
The  key-note  of  this  peculiarity  is  struck  in  the  very 
title  of  the  first  chapter  which  characterises  the  Boxer 
outbreak  as  a  “  National  ”  movement,  although  it  was 
confined  to  two  or  three  provinces  within  the  radius  of 
Court  influence  and  was  resisted  and  condemned  by 
the  principal  Chinese  dignitaries  of  the  Empire.  Foreign 
residents  at  the  Treaty  Ports  affirmed  from  the  first 
that  the  coup  d’etat  of  1898  was  unpopular  ;  that  it 
was  in  its  essence  a  Manchu  movement,  that  it  had 
created  a  rift  between  Peking  and  the  Provinces  and 
that  the  persecution  of  the  Reform  Party  would  entail 
trouble.  But  Sir  Robert  declines  (p.  96)  to  perceive 
any  cleavage  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Manchus  or 
the  existence  of  any  progressive  aspirations.  Certainly 
the  Emperor  is  no  more  hated  by  the  Chinese  than 
the  Queen  by  the  British.”  On  the  contrary,  an  attempt 
to  depose  him  last  year  was  the  signal  for  an  explo¬ 
sion  of  protest  not  only  from  various  provinces  of  China 
but  from  the  Chinese  communities  in  Australia,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  the  United  States.  But  that 
very  manifestation  was  anti-Manchu  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Empress  and  her  faction  represented  a  Manchu  re¬ 
action.  There  was  cross-voting,  no  doubt.  Some 
elderly  Chinese  placemen  sided  with  the  Empress,  just 
as  some  Manchus  were  on  the  side  of  reform.  But  the 
cleavage  was  broadly  racial ;  and  the  Saturday 
Review  quoted  in  October  a  letter  written  evidently 
by  one  behind  the  scenes  at  Peking  which  exhibited  the 
Imperial  Council  as  similarly  divided — the  Empress  and 
the  Manchus  as  opposed  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Chinese — on  the  crucial  question  of  an  anti-foreign 
campaign.  It  was  Prince  Tuan  who  issued  on 
23  June  the  order  which  the  great  Provincial  Chinese 
dignitaries  disobeyed — that  all  Europeans  should  be  put 
to  death  and  their  homes  plundered  and  burnt  down  ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  these  same  Chinese  dignitaries 
have  since  gone  beyond  the  Allies  in  urging  that  the 
Boxers  and  their  chiefs  must  be  exterminated  root  and 
branch.  To  characterise  (p.  m)  their  present  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  movement  as  a  change  of  front  is 
therefore  absolutely  misleading.  That  the  aims  and 
doings  of  those  who  took  part  in  it  “were  originally 
lauded  and  upheld  by  the  very  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  Empire”  is  true  of  the  dignitaries  who  compose  the 
Empress  Dowager’s  Court ;  but  the  dignitaries  in  the 
Provinces  denounced  it  from  the  first,  took  their  stand 
against  it,  and  denounce  it  still. 

We  have  insisted  on  this  phase  of  the  question  not 
only  because  it  is  vital,  but  in  order  to  convince  our 
readers  that  it  is  necessary  to  approach  Sir  Robert 
Hart’s  pages  with  reserve.  Whatever  a  man  of  his 
ability  and  experience  may  write  on  China  is  certain 
to  command  serious  attention  ;  but  the  impression 
conveyed  by  these  essays  is  that  of  one  who  has 
lost  sense  of  proportion.  The  picture  is  painted  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  standpoint  of  Peking.  Whether  “  in 
fifty  years’  time  there  will  be  millions  of  Boxers  in 
serried  ranks  and  war’s  panoply  at  the  call  of  the 
Chinese  Government  ”  depends  very  mucjh  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Government  is  administered.  If  it 
is  administered  by  Empresses  Dowager,  and  Tuans, 
and  Hsu  Tungs,  and  Kang  Yis,  further  turmoil  is 
certain  ;  but  if  by  the  Emperor  with  the  counsel  of  such 
men  as  the  five  great  Viceroys  who  combined  to  resist 
Boxerdom  and  all  that  it  implied,  there  is  hope  that 
China  may  come  to  be  even  as  Japan.  The  panegyric 
of  the  Chinese  character  on  p.  142  is  a  little  flattering, 
perhaps  ;  but  we  should  be  unwilling  to  spoil  it  by 
assuming  in  addition  an  impervious  stupidity  that 
would  prolong  racial  antagonism  by  hugging  the 
fanatical  dislike  of  foreign  intercourse  and  foreign 
knowledge  which  inspired  the  faction  responsible  for 
recent  events.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathise  with 
the  wounded  pride  for  which  Sir  Robert  Hart  bespeaks 
consideration  and  we  could  have  gone  with  him  in 
using  much  stronger  language  regarding  the  outrages 
committed  by  certain  of  the  allied  troops  ;  but  the  com¬ 
bined  hostility  and  incapacity  of  the  ultra-Conservative 
party  has,  after  all,  been  the  prime  cause  of  trouble. 
The  introduction  of  a  strange  religion  always  produces 
dissension  in  a  state  ;  and  when  to  complaints  of 
quarrels  between  converts  and  pagans  are  added 
(p.*i57)  “  complaints  that  the  Missionaries  themselves 


interfere  in  local  official  business  ”'  one  does  not  need 
to  be  a  Chinaman  to  understand  the  irritation  that  is 
caused.  But  the  remedy  lies  neither  in  persecution  nor 
in  the  surrender  of  extra-territorial  rights.  We  nevei 
hear  of  Missionary  troubles  in  Japan  because  the 
Japanese  Executive  is  too  strong  to  permit  interference 
or  to  admit  the  suspicion  of  undue  influence.  More¬ 
over  interference  with  the  jurisdiction  of  Chinese 
officials  over  their  own  subjects  is  quite  another  thing 
from  surrendering  the  jurisdiction  of  Foreign  Consular 
officials  over  their  nationals.  Sir  Robert  practically 
admits  indeed  that  the  idea  of  foreigners  surrender¬ 
ing  their  extra-territorial  privileges  at  present  is 
chimerical,  though  he  would  like  to  see  it  tried.  But 
we  have  heard  grave  doubts  expressed  whether  Chinese 
Magistrates  would  be  generally  anxious  to  assume 
jurisdiction  over  foreigners  if  it  were  offered.  The 
withdrawal  of  jurisdiction  may  wound  their  pride,  in 
the  abstract ;  but  it  is  queried  whether  they  would  not 
just  as  soon  leave  these  unreasonable  and  unruly 
foreigners  to  be  dealt  with  by  their  own  officials,  in  the 
concrete.  The  question  would  have  to  be  faced  in 
some  form  if  the  right  of  residence  in  the  interior  which 
Missionaries  have  assumed  were  claimed  for  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  foreign  men  ;  but  the  solution  will 
not  lie  in  the  surrender  of  foreigners  to  the  mercy  of 
the  present  Chinese  criminal  law.  The  Japanese  are  as 
proud  a  people  as  the  Chinese,  but  it  is  pride  of  a 
different  kind.  They  desired  eagerly  to  recover  their 
judicial  autonomy  ;  but  they  set  to  work  to  earn  the 
privilege  by  raising  their  juridical  system  to  the  standard 
required  by  those  whom  they  aspired  to  judge.  But 
that  means  reform,  and  the  possibility  of  reform  in 
China  seems  foreign  to  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  conception. 
His  curious  impregnation  with  Peking  ideas  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  his  very  remark  (p.  143)  that  “  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  admitted  in  principle  that  natives  may  own 
steamers  on  coast  and  river,  may  establish  telegraphic 
communication,  may  build  railways,  may  open  mines, 
may  start  manufacturing  industries— and  that  the 
foreigner  has  only  to  accept  the  same  position  to  enjoy 
to  their  fullest  extent  the  same  privileges.”  If  he  were 
as  familiar  with  the  views  of  Provincial  (Chinese) 
capitalists  as  he  is  with  those  of  Peking  officials,  he 
would  add  that  all  these  comprehensive  permits  lie 
dormant  because  the  Mandarins  insist  on  having  a 
finger  in  every  industrial  pie,  and  there  is  a  general 
disinclination  to  make  pies  for  Mandarins  to  finger. 
Yet  those  same  Chinese  capitalists  invest  freely  enough 
in  companies  managed  by  the  “hated”  (?)  foreigner 
under  the  aegis  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction. 

Much  of  the  friction  which  Sir  R.obert  Hart  deplores 
is  unquestionably  due  to  the  attempted  centralisation — 
especially  of  finance — which  was  a  cardinal  feature  of 
our  earlier  policy  and  which  had  for  its  reward  the 
attack  on  the  Legations  last  year.  The  vastness  of  an 
Empire  comprising  eighteen  great  provinces  besides 
outlying  dependencies,  each  the  size  of  a  European 
kingdom  and  each  having  its  own  budget  and  system 
of  taxation,  was  too  much  overlooked  in  our  anxiety  to 
bolster  up  the  Central  Power  ;  and  the  British  mercan¬ 
tile  community  stipulated  five  years  ago  as  a  condition 
of  any  tariff  revision  that  the  Customs  shall  refund  to 
the  Provincial  Exchequers  the  proportion  of  revenue 
which  belongs  to  each.  Inland  Transit  Dues  are  Pro¬ 
vincial  dues,  and  the  2I-  per  cent,  for  which  those  dues 
were  commuted  under  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  ought  to 
have  been  paid  over  to  the  Provincial  Exchequers  from 
the  first.  Sir  Robert  Plart  suggests  some  such  arrange¬ 
ment  in  future  (p.  80),  as  a  concomitant  of  doubling  the 
Import  Dues.  Much  of  the  antagonism  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  officials  to  transit  passes  might  have  been 
avoided  if  such  an  arrangement  had  been  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  forty  years  ago.  Herein  also  lies  the  chief  cause 
of  the  opposition  to  Inland  navigation  ;  and  the  remedy 
in  this  as  in  other  matters  affecting  Chinese  revenue  and 
expenditure  is  to  be  found  not  in  multiplication  of  taxes 
but  in  improved  methods  of  collection  and  account 

We  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  our  space  without 
exhausting  the  points  we  had  noted  for  comment. 
That  anything  emanating  from  Sir  Robert  Hart’s  pen 
would  be  pregnant  with  suggestion  might,  in  fact, 
be  predicted.  That  each  reader  will  rise  from  the 
study  of  these  essays  with  a  clearer  comprehension  of 
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the  forces  at  work  may  be  safely  affirmed.  That  they 
should  be  obnoxious  to  the  criticism  we  have  been  con¬ 
strained  to  offer  must  be  ascribed  to  too  long  residence 
in  the  City  where  it  is  always  afternoon. 


THE  PURITANS. 

“  History  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Protectorate.” 
By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner.  Vol.  III.  1654-1656. 
London  :  Longmans.  1901.  21s 

N  Dr.  Gardiner’s  pages  the  Puritans  have  ceased  to 
be  the  caricatures  of  Hume  and  Scott  without 
becoming  bodiless  abstractions.  In  their  earnestness 
and  in  their  fits  of  levity  they  are  men  of  flesh  and 
blood,  intelligible  without  being  commonplace,  imposing 
even  when  they  are  repellent,  most  English  when  they 
are  most  at  war  with  the  favourite  ideals  of  English¬ 
men.  He  has  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  wonderful 
variety  of  types  which  friends  and  foes  linked  together 
under  one  general  appellation.  Every  kind  of  Puritan 
is  described  with  a  vivid  and  not  unsympathetic  touch. 
There  is  the  officious  Major-General,  glorying  in  the 
task  of  moral  censorship,  reporting  to  the  Protector 
that  he  has  in  his  county  near  sixty  gentlemen  who  are 
very  fit  to  be  banished  from  this  Commonwealth  by 
reason  of  ungodly  living.  There  is  the  pompous  man 
of  law,  chafing  because  Fox  the  Quaker  will  not 
uncover  in  his  presence,  but  worsted  by  a  ludicrously 
apt  appeal  to  Holy  Writ  ;  “  Thou  mayst  read”  says 
Fox  “in  the  third  of  Daniel  that  the  three  children 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  with  their  coats,  their 
hose,  and  their  hats  on."  There  is  the  outspoken 
prophet  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  who  when  summoned  to 
justify  himself,  turns  the  tables  upon  the  Protector, 
calls  him  forsworn  and  “  in  plain  terms,  a  traitor,”  yet 
obtains  a  good-humoured  permission  to  depart  in  peace. 
Colonel  Pride,  in  righteous  indignation,  descends  upon 
a  bear-garden  to  slay  the  bears  with  his  own  hand  ; 
because  they  have  devoured  a  small  child  who  was 
accidentally  locked  up  with  them,  and  the  mother  has 
been  cheated  by  the  bear  wards  of  the  poor  solatium 
which  they  had  promised.  Blake,  sweeping  the 
Mediterranean  as  no  Englishman  had  done  before  him, 
clamours  to  the  Council  at  home  for  supplies,  but  above 
all  for  beer,  without  which  the  fleet  is  utterly  undone. 
A  politician  complacently  approves  the  removal  of 
“Papists  and  superfluous  Irishmen”  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cromwell’s  Protestant  plantations.  An¬ 
other,  more  friendly  than  discreet,  singles  out  for 
public  praise  the  very  features  of  the  Protectorate 
government  about  which  it  is  most  desirable  that 
silence  should  be  kept  ;  and  we  find  the  official  world 
deliberating  how  to  silence  an  advocate  who  can  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  an  accuser.  Incidents  such  as 
these  are  of  more  value  than  many  disquisitions.  They 
bring  back  to  us  all  the  squabbles,  rivalries  and  turmoil 
of  the  two  most  critical  years  in  Cromwell’s  great 
experiment. 

That  the  experiment  was  inevitable  for  a  man  of 
Cromwell’s  views  and  temperament  is  the  conclusion  at 
which  Dr.  Gardiner  arrives  in  his  earlier  chapters. 
The  quarrel  of  the  Protector  with  the  Parliamentarian 
party  was  not  one  of  words  or  details.  The  Instrument 
of  Government  set  up  on  the  one  hand  a  Protector  and 
a  council,  who  claimed  all  the  powers  of  a  Tudor 
sovereign,  on  the  other  a  Parliament  which  inherited 
the  constitutional  ideas  of  Pym  and  Eliot.  Hostile  to 
one  another,  afraid  of  appealing  to  the  nation,  these 
conflicting  powers  could  not  settle  their  dispute  by 
lawful  means.  Each  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  supreme 
control  in  religion  and  domestic  government  ;  to  each 
the  army  was  essential  for  this  reason  ;  and  on  the 
question  of  the  army  no  compromise  was  possible 
Parliament,  to  gain  its  ends,  was  prepared  to  bring  all 
public  business  to  a  standstill.  Cromwell,  with  tolera¬ 
tion  and  the  rule  of  honest  men  in  view,  felt  himself 
justified  in  an  arbitrary  dissolution,  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  arbitrary  methods  to  the  problems  of  the  time. 
Dr.  Gardiner’s  final  verdict  on  the  success  of  this 
experiment  has  yet  to  be  delivered ;  but,  reading 
between  the  lines,  we  can  easily  forecast  it.  Of 
Cromwell’s  honesty  and  massive  common  sense  he  has 
convinced  himself.  But  of  the  Protector’s  fitness  to  be 


the  governor  of  a  distracted  nation  in  times  of  peace  and 
secular  propensities  he  has  a  poor  opinion.  In  foreign 
policy  there  was  some  slight  success,  gained  by  the 
way,  and  balanced  by  discouraging  rebuffs.  Jamaica 
was  at  the  best  a  poor  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
trade  with  Spain  in  Europe.  Against  the  protection 
accorded  to  the  remnant  of  the  Vaudois  must  be  set 
the  failure  to  avenge  their  murdered  brethren.  The 
friendship  of  France  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  con¬ 
sistency  to  Protestant  ideals.  The  attempt  to  rally  the 
adherents  of  the  Reformation  round  the  banner  of 
religion  was  as  abortive  as  it  would  have  been  useless. 
Cromwell  was  driven  back  from  air  to  earth  ;  he 
resigned  the  hope  of  championing  the  faith  to  defend 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
He  effected  that  on  which  his  heart  was  never  set  ;  and 
in  his  cardinal  object  he  was  miserably  baffled.  At 
home  there  was  not  even  this  qualified  success.  We 
see  a  government  weighted  with  a  hopeless  and  accu¬ 
mulating  load  of  debt  ;  an  army  to  which  arrears  of 
pay  have  become  more  vital  than  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints  ;  Ireland  quivering  under  wholesale  sentences  of 
death,  exile,  and  transplantation  ;  the  English  people 
chafing  against  the  prying  inquisition  of  the  Majors- 
General,  and  ripening  for  a  Restoration  without  much 
liking  for  the  principles  of  monarchy.  We  are  in  the 
twilight  of  the  Puritan  epoch.  The  atmosphere  is 
chilled  and  a  general  sense  of  lassitude  prevails.  There 
is  a  disposition  to  deprecate  all  quarrels  over  words  and 
notions,  to  ask  for  quiet  on  any  terms  and  under  any 
form  of  government.  A  new  generation  of  leaders, 
more  prosaic,  more  disposed  to  compromise,  is  spring¬ 
ing  up.  Cynicism  is  the  vogue  with  some,  first 
principles  are  the  aversion  of  the  great  majority.  The 
future  lies,  not  with  Milton,  Harrison  and  Cromwell 
but  with  Burnet,  Monk  and  Shaftesbury.  Cromwell  is 
doomed  to  failure  ;  the  positive  results  of  Independence 
will  be  reduced  almost  to  nothing. 


TWO  “INCOMPLEAT  ANGLERS.” 

“The  Complete  Angler  and  the  Lives  of  Donne, 
Wotton,  Hooker,  Herbert  and  Sanderson.”  By 
Izaak  Walton  Library  of  English  Classics. 
Macmillan,  icoi.  3^.  6 d. 

“The  Complete  Angler.”  Gay  and  Bird.  1901. 
2 s.  6 d.  net. 

T  is  not  possible  to  speak  well  of  these  two  reprints. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  leaving  out  of  “The 
Compleat  Angler,”  as  has  been  done  in  both  these 
editions,  the  contribution  by  Cotton  :  it  is  really  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  second  part  of  the  book,  and  has 
never  yet  been  omitted  from  any  important  and  well- 
edited  reprint  of  the  fifth  edition.  As  everybody  who 
has  studied  the  subject  knows,  Walton  more  than 
asked,  he  pressed  Cotton  to  send  his  contribution  on 
fishing  for  trout  and  grayling  in  a  clear  stream  for  the 
fifth  edition  of  the  book. 

That  contribution  was  embodied  by  Walton  in  his 
final  edition  (1676)  of  “The  Compleat  Angler,”  hence¬ 
forth  to  rank  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work.  We 
could  do  better  with  “The  Compleat  Angler”  as 
touched  up  and  tampered  with  by  Moses  Browne  than 
with  “The  Compleat  Angler”  shorn  of  Cotton.  Yet 
Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard  in  his  “Bibliographical  Note”  actually 
writes  as  though  Cotton  was  a  sort  of  interloper,  or  at 
any  rate  he  brackets  him  with  Venables,  whose 
“  Experienced  Angler  or  Angling  Improved  ”  was 
bound  up  with  some  copies  of  the  fifth  edition  of  “  The 
Compleat  Angler  ”  !  Venables  made  no  contribution 
whateverto  Walton’s  book  :  Cotton’s  “Instructions  How 
to  Angle  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  Clear  Stream” 
are  inseparable  from  that  book  :  there  is  the  difference 
between  the  two.  The  smaller  of  these  reprints  is 
pleasant  to  handle,  but  the  Introduction  by  “  T.  P.  B.” 
is  bad.  We  are  told  that  in  1662  Walton  was  “  afforded 
a  home  in  the  Episcopal  Palace  at  Winchester.”  It  is 
rash  to  conclude  that  because  a  man  is  Bishop  of 
Winchester  his  “Episcopal  Palace”  is  in  Winchester 
or  near  it.  “  The  Cathedral  library  of  Winchester 
contains  many  of  the  books  which  had  belonged  to  the 
cheery  old  angler-author.”  It  neither  contains  nor  has 
contained  anything  of  the  sort.  “  There  is  no  evidence 
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that  Walton  was  ever  a  haberdasher  as  stated  by  some 
biographers.”  It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Marston,  in  his 
excellent  works  on  Walton,  has  given  strong  reasons 
for  believing  that  Walton  was  not  a  dempster  or  haber¬ 
dasher,  but  an  ironmonger  :  yet  that  footnote  in  Sir 
John  Hawkins’  1760  edition — “  Ex.  vet.  Autograph — 
penes  me” — is  surely  not  altogether  to  be  scorned, 
unless  we  are  to  regard  Hawkins  as  an  impostor  or  a 
dupe.  Hawkins,  in  Mr.  Marston’s  view,  got  his  facts 
about  Walton  from  Oldys,  whose  statements  would  be 
right  worthy  of  respect.  Then  there  is  the  evidence  of 
Antony  &  Wood  of  “  Athense  Oxonienses  ”  who  knew 
Walton  well  ;  and  he  says  haberdashery. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  CANADA. 

“The  Fight  with  France  for  North  America.”  By 
A.  G.  Bradley.  London  :  Constable.  1900.  155-. 

HERE  has  certainly  been  no  point  of  time  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half  when  England 
could  regard  her  position  before  the  world  with 
so  much  complacency  as  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War.  Her  hereditary  foe  vanquished  at  all 
points,  her  supremacy  at  sea  assured,  India  and 
America  hers  without  fear  of  rivalry,  glory  abroad  and 
prosperity  at  home,  this  was  certainly  more  than  she 
could  boast  even  on  the  morrow  of  Waterloo.  Of  all 
the  areas  of  conflict  which  that  world  struggle  invaded 
that  of  America  has  been  the  least  considered  with  the 
exception  of  Wolfe’s  heroic  exploit  at  Quebec.  Mr. 
Bradley,  who  has  already  done  good  work  in  this  field, 
has  now  told  the  story  of  the  momentous  years  to 
which  the  Heights  of  Abraham  furnished  the  climax. 

Long  before  war  broke  out  officially  in  1756  the 
frontiers  of  our  North  Amerian  Colonies  had  been  the 
scenes  of  bloody  struggles  between  English  and  French. 
They  were  distinguished  by  a  particular  ferocity 
because  both  sides  not  only  made  use  of  but  eagerly 
sought  the  assistance  of  the  redskins  over  whom 
Fenimore  Cooper  threw  a  halo  of  unctuous  rectitude 
which  has  no  warrant  in  historical  fact.  We  may  at 
least  be  thankful  that  we  have  nothing  to  reproach  our¬ 
selves  with  like  the  massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry 
when  French  officers  stood  by  and  allowed  helpless 
prisoners  of  war  to  be  slain  and  tortured  before  their 
eyes  without  offering  any  effectual  opposition,  but,  from 
other  points  of  view,  the  story  is  not  one  that  either 
the  Mother  Country  or  the  colonies  would  regard  with 
much  complacency  in  iespect  of  its  earlier  stages. 

Like  all  our  wars  we  entered  upon  this  one  unpre¬ 
pared.  So  far  as  the  American  Colonies  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  war  was  in  progress  at  least  four  years 
before  it  broke  out  in  Europe,  if  it  can  be  truthfully  said 
that  we  were  ever  at  peace  in  these  wild  solitudes 
where  wandering  Indians  preyed  on  the  outposts  of 
civilisation  in  the  name  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty 
regardless  of  the  big  wigs  ■which  wagged  so  long  and 
so  solemnly,  and  with  such  futility,  at  Aix  la-Chapelle. 
The  ingenious  plan  of  De  la  Galissoniere  to  cut  off  the 
hinterland  of  our  colonies  by  erecting  a  chain  of  forts 
between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was 
matured  at  that  very  time  (1748)  and  shortly  put  into 
execution.  The  neglect  and  apathy  displayed  by  our 
colonies  were  truly  British.  Even  when  the  French 
encroachments  became  too  palpable  to  be  ignored  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  smallest  grants 
could  be  obtained  towards  stemming  an  invasion 
whose  success  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  future 
of  those  settlements.  They  were  by  no  means  animated 
by  that  lofty  patriotism  which  we  have  been  invited  to 
attribute  to  them.  Both  money  and  men  were  forth¬ 
coming  with  reluctance,  and  what  men  were  supplied 
were  inefficiently  armed.  Virginia  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  sinner  in  this  respect.  A  great  deal  of  un-  ! 
founded  sentiment  has  been  wasted  over  that  province 
which  was  supposed  erroneously  to  have  been  peopled 
by  the  best  blood  of  England  and  to  have  reproduced 
all  the  noblest  qualities  of  our  aristocracy.  With  the 
exception,  however,  of  Washington,  who  bore  a  noble 
part  in  these  frontier  frays,  few  of  the  Virginian  land¬ 
holders  came  to  the  front  when  they  were  most  urgently 
needed.  When  the  war  actually  broke  out  and  the 


Mother  Country  was  shipping  large  armaments  to 
America  some  of  the  Northern  Colonies,  such  as 
Massachusetts  and  New  England,  came  forward  grandly, 
but  the  squires  of  the  South,  who  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  amongst  the  first  to  fly  to  arms,  hung 
back.  Fortunately  the  supineness  of  our  colonies  was 
matched  by  the  corruption  in  Canada  where  French 
intendants  diverted  to  their  own  pockets  the  grants 
doled  out  by  French  ministers  to  strengthen  the  power 
of  France  over-seas. 

An  historic  delusion  which  has  borne  fruit  in  much 
sentimental  vapouring  is  that  of  the  expatriation  of  the 
Acadians.  The  age  which  considered  that  no  middle- 
class  household  had  paid  its  due  to  literature  that  did 
i  not  parade  a  copy  of  “Evangeline”  on  its  parlour 
|  table  has  passed  away,  but  few  have  cared  to  do  justice 
j  to  the  English  view  of  the  case.  When  Nova  Scotia 
was  handed  over  to  us  at  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  old 
inhabitants  were  allowed  to  remain , unmolested  and 
j  even  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  not  exacted  ;  and 
[  when  it  was  exacted  the  Acadians  at  first  were 
quite  ready  to  take  it.  But  the  Canadian  authori- 
j  ties,  especially  the  ecclesiastics,  looked  with  appre¬ 
hension  on  the  possibility  of  a  united  and  con¬ 
tented  English  province  on  their  borders,  so  every 
terror  an  unscrupulous  priesthood  could  bring  to 
bear  on  an  ignorant  population  was  employed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  taking  of  the  oath  and  many  of  the  Acadians 
were  induced  to  join  in  the  raiding  expeditions  which 
the  Canadians  and  their  Indian  allies  were  continually 
making  against  the  English  settlers  in  Nova  Scotia. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  it  was  impossible  for  the 
English  authorities  to  act  otherwise  than  they  did  when 
war  once  again  broke  out.  It  would  have  been  the 
height  of  folly  to  have  left  a  hostile  and  fanatical  popu¬ 
lation  at  their  backs  and  the  deportation  seems  to  have 
been  really  an  unfortunate  necessity. 

The  author  deals  succinctly  but  adequately  with  the 
operations  round  Quebec.  We  are  glad  to  find  that 
he  does  full  justice  to  the  noble  part  play^ed  by  our 
fleet  during  the  siege.  The  feat  of  bringing  sixty  ships 
of  war  up  the  S.  Lawrence  under  the  walls  of  the  cityr 
may  rank  with  any  in  the  annals  of  the  service  and  has 
deserved  more  recognition  from  historians  than  it  has 
received.  We  have  also  been  allowed  too  often  to 
forget  that  Canada  was  not  finally  secured  at  the  fall  of 
Quebec.  The  heroism  of  Murray  and  bis  3,000  veterans 
who  held  out  there  through  a  terrible  winter  till  the 
English  fleet  relieved  them  in  the  spring  and  the  final 
surrender  of  Montreal  to  Amherst  in  1760  are  all  inci¬ 
dents  worth  recording  and  the  author  has  done  well  to 
recall  them. 

That  Canada  benefited  by  exchanging  King  Louis 
for  King  George  there  is  no  doubt.  She  had  been 
merely  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  second-class  pen¬ 
sioners  for  whom  V ersailles  could  find  no  plunder  at  home, 
and  for  whom  all  hope  of  legitimate  development  was 
shut  out.  Her  acquisition  involved  it  is  true  for  us  the 
loss  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  That  was  foreseen  by  some 
statesmen  of  the  time.  But  the  disloyalty  of  the  old 
settlements  only  strengthened  the  attachment  of  the 
new  possession  and  contented  “habitants”  no  less 
than  “United  Empire”  loyalists  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  volunteers  of  1900.  This  is  one  of  the  strangest 
and  swiftest  compensations  known  to  history. 

Mr.  Bradley  has  produced  a  most  useful  and  interest¬ 
ing  work  and  has  managed  with  some  skill  to  detach 
his  own  subject  from  the  drama  of  the  Seven  Years’ 
War  in  the  form  of  a  coherent  and  dramatic  whole. 


A  WESLEYAN  THEOLOGIAN. 

A  Commentary  on  “  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans.” 
By  J.  A.  Beet.  Ninth  edition.  London  :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  1900.  js.  6 d. 

T  is  a  remarkable,  but  quite  explicable,  fact  that  a 
body  so  large  and  so  variously  active  as  that  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  should  have  lasted  for  a  century 
and  a  half  without  producing  a  theologian  of  the  first 
rank.  Adam  Clarke  and  Richard  Watson,  names 
honoured  among  Methodists,  are  hardly  known  outside 
their  circle  ;  nor,  to  tell  the  truth,  do  their  writings 
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deserve  a  wider  fame.  The  society,  successfully  intent 
upon  securing'  a  high  average  of  efficiency  among  its 
ministers,  has  set  less  value  upon  exceptional  eminence  ; 
and  when  it  has  recognised  and  rewarded  special  gifts, 
they  have  been  those  of  administration  or  of  eloquence. 
The  busy  life  of  a  Wesleyan  minister,  of  whom  is 
required  a  life-long  fluency  of  speech,  almost  equal  to 
that  demanded  for  a  few  weeks  of  a  candidate  for  the 
American  Presidency,  neither  needs  nor  allows  severe 
thought  or  continuous  study  ;  and  the  hard-worked 
tutors  of  the  three  theological  colleges  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  more  than  perpetuate  the  accepted 
type. 

But  in  Dr.  Agar  Beet,  of  the  Richmond  College,  the 
Wesleyans  have  now  a  theologian  who  takes  his  place 
among  the  best  of  living  expositors  ;  and  we  may  hope 
that,  as  the  community  to  which  he  belongs  is  beginning 
to  contribute  its  fair  share  to  general  literature,  so  Dr. 
Beet  is  but  the  ffrst  of  a  line  of  Methodist  divines  who 
shall  rival  those  of  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  and  shall  have  their  weight,  as  he  has,  with 
the  scholars  of  the  English  Church.  It  is  no  small 
achievement  to  have  carried  into  its  ninth  edition  a  book 
on  so  well  worked  a  theme  as  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  This  success  is  the  reward  of  solid  and  sober 
work.  The  writer  has  the  great  merit  of  knowing  his 
own  mind  and  of  expressing  his  meaning  with  lucidity, 
and  his  literary  skill  enables  him  to  give  his  readers 
most  of  the  results  attained  by  scholarship  without  dis¬ 
tracting  the  unlearned  by  a  parade  of  Greek.  But  he  is 
more  than  a  commentator  ;  be  applies  the  lessons  of  the 
Epistle  with  impressive  earnestness  and  unfailing  good 
taste,  though  he  has  not  the  happy  touch  of  Canon 
Gore.  His  book,  in  fact,  is  as  well  worth  reading, 
both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  the  insight  it  gives  into  the 
best  thought  of  modern  Nonconformity,  as  that  of  Dr. 
Dale  on  Ephesians. 

Yet,  admirable  as  it  is,  it  is  curiously  archaic  in  its 
underlying  principle.  Unlike  the  historic  Churches, 
whose  character  has  been  formed  by  many  and  various 
causes,  Methodism  received  its  distinctive  imprint  from 
one  controversy.  In  that  vindictive  strife  between 
Arminians  and  Calvinists  which  filled  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  lingered  on  into  our  own, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  assumed  an  importance  even 
greater  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  theologians  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Gospels  proved  nothing- 
concerning  the  points  in  dispute,  and  were  relegated 
by  common  consent  to  obscurity.  But  the  Epistles 
were  decisive  of  the  issue,  and  that  to  the  Romans 
was  the  key  to  the  position.  Each  party  claimed  that 
the  Apostle’s  teaching  was  its  own,  and  supported  the 
claim  in  countless  forgotten  volumes.  But  if  the 
Epistle  contained  so  much,  it  was  natural  to  conclude 
that  it  contained  everything.  It  came  to  be  regarded 
by  both  sides  as  a  manual  of  theology,  and  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  S.  Paul  had  composed  it  for 
that  end.  The  controversy  has  long  been  stilled,  and 
the  victory  of  Wesley  and  his  allies  was,  as  they  de¬ 
served,  complete.  But  though  the  one  party  is  extinct, 
and  the  other  is  penitent,  no  doubt,  for  the  virulence 
with  which  it  fought,  the  survivors  have  inherited  this 
exaggerated  estimate  of  the  Epistle.  Dr.  Beet  accepts 
it  without  any  reserve.  S.  Paul’s  purpose,  he  says,  is 
“to  assert  and  logically  develop,  as  an  organic  whole, 
the  good  news  of  salvation.”  This  we  hold  to  be 
doctrinally  and  historically  unsound,  and  contrary  to 
the  nature  and  object  of  a  Pauline  Epistle.  Dr.  Beet 
is  too  conscientious  an  interpreter  and  too  sound  a 
theologian  to  be  led  into  practical  error  by  this  pre¬ 
supposition.  He  presents  the  Epistle  as  it  is  ;  but  he 
goes  on  to  read  into  it,  in  his  loyalty  to  the  tradition, 
more  than  it  contains.  Still,  it  is  just  to  say  that  his 
additions  are  a  helpful  contribution  to  systematic 
theology,  and  may  easily  be  separated  by  a  thoughtful 
reader  from  their  Pauline  context.  A  volume  would  be 
needed  to  discuss  the  general  results  of  this  misunder¬ 
standing,  as  we  regard  it,  but  Dr.  Beet’s  treatment  of 
one  minor  point  will  illustrate  the  effect  of  using  the 
Epistle  as  a  quarry  for  theological  deductions.  He 
argues  from  Romans  viii.  19-22  that  matter  is  inde¬ 
structible  and  that  the  present  world  is  to  be  the  eternal 
home  of  Christians.  Sanday  and  Headlam,  thestandard 
commentators,  are  content  to  see  in  the  passage  an 


evidence  of  “  the  poetic  and  penetrating  imagination  ” 
of  S.  Paul. 

But  we  cannot  part  from  Dr.  Beet  with  words  of 
criticism,  for,  after  all,  his  difference  from  ourselves, 
and  from  most  scholars,  in  the  important  points  on 
which  we  have  dwelt  does  not  lessen  the  value  of  his 
comments  on  the  actual  words  of  S.  Paul.  We  thank 
him  heartily  for  the  full,  clear,  consistent  and  orthodox 
explanation  which  he  has  given  of  the  most  important 
of  the  canonical  Epistles. 


NOVELS. 

“  Lysbeth  :  a  Tale  of  the  Dutch.”  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.  London  :  Longmans.  1901.  65. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  in  his  latest  novel  has  almost 
overreached  himself.  It  out-Haggards  Haggard.  It 
piles  adventures,  wonders  and  horrors  one  upon  an¬ 
other  until  the  mind  reels  with  the  excitement  of  it  all. 
“  Lysbeth”  is  a  very  long  story,  and  so  riotous  is  the 
author’s  imagination,  so  plethoric  his  invention,  that 
he  carries  one  from  anti-climax  to  anti-climax  through 
sheer  inability  to  dispose  of  the  incidents  which  crowd 
upon  him.  Mr.  Haggard  has  set  himself  to  tell  a 
story  of  the  nightmare  which  Spanish  dominion  brought 
upon  the  Netherlands.  As  in  “Swallow”  his  purpose 
was  to  show  that  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa,  if  they 
have  sinned  have  also  been  sinned  against,  so  in 
“Lysbeth”  he  commands  sympathy  for  the  wrongs 
their  forbears  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  myrmidons 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  “To  be  found  with  a 
Bible  in  your  pocket  is  to  carry  your  own  death 
warrant,”  said  good  Dirk  von  Goorl.  Spaniard  and 
Dutchman,  for  the  purposes  of  story-telling,  are  admir¬ 
able  foils  and  Mr.  Haggard  seizes  their  characters  with  a 
master’s  hand.  Lysbeth  and  Montalvo,  Red  Martin  and 
Martha  the  Mare,  for  all  who  follow  their  adventures 
will  live  for  many  a  day  to  come.  If  the  novel  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory  the  explanation  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  one  or  two  passages  which  are  forced  to  the 
point  of  bathos.  One  in  particular,  where  Adrian  has 
his  rapier  at  Montalvo’s  throat,  and  should  have 
killed  him,  is  rendered  almost  ridiculous  by  the  speeches 
Montalvo  makes.  If  Adrian  had  driven  the  weapon 
home,  he  would  have  materially  and  with  advantage 
shortened  the  book.  As  it  is,  the  end  partakes  of  the 
character  of  a  sequel,  which  can  seldom  hope  to  escape 
a  verdict  of  flat  and  unprofitable.  Maybe  Mr.  Haggard 
had  to  fill  an  allotted  space  for  serial  purposes,  and  was 
not  equal  to  the  task  of  emendment  in  book  form.  But 
he  must  beware  of  attenuation.  •  It  would  be  a  pity  if 
so  excellent  a  novelist,  whose  merits  are  those  of 
the  storyteller  and  not  of  the  litterateur,  were  to  allow 
his  invention  to  run  to  seed. 

“Pro  Patria.”  By  Max  Pemberton.  London:  Ward, 
Lock.  1901.  6s. 

The  subject  of  this  story,  the  discovery  and  frustra¬ 
tion  of  a  colossal  undertaking  for  the  overrunning  of 
our  shores  by  the  troops  of  France,  is  one  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  interesting  if  well  told  ;  and  well  told  it 
certainly  is.  The  excitement  of  the  anxieties  and 
dangers  which  beset  the  hero  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  is  kept  up  with  scarcely  a  pause,  and  heightened 
artfully  by  an  emotional  depiction,  after  the  Stevensonian 
manner,  of  the  perilous  moments.  While  the  note  of 
patriotism  sounded  in  the  title  is  kept  well  to  the  fore, 
there  is  no  tinge  of  blatancv  or  jingoism,  and  the 
romantic  interest  is  duly  introduced  in  the  person  of  the 
foeman’s  fair  daughter.  The  story — though  told  per¬ 
force  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  day-after-to-morrow 
• — avoids  a  fatiguingly  retrospective  attitude,  and  the 
characters  if  not  specially  engaging  are  sufficiently  well 
marked  to  give  the  narrative  variety  and  vigour. 

“  The  Survivor.”  By  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  London  : 
Ward,  Lock.  1901. 

It  seems  at  first  surprising  that  originality  of  plot, 
relays  of  mystery,  intensity  of  character  and  plenty  of 
stirring  situation  do  not  succeed  in  making  this  story 
more  interesting  than  is  actually  the  case.  When 
however  the  characters  of  a  novel  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  their  entire  eventful  history  is  due  simply  to 
successive  arbitrary  dispositions  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  and  in  no  way  to  the  development  of  any 
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organic  qualities  of  their  own,  their  fortunes  leave  us 
cold.  Mr.  Oppenheim’s  figures  are,  in  fact,  not  flesh 
and  blood,  while  the  other  elements  of  his  story  are  too 
good  to  admit  of  the  successful  substitution  of  graven 
images.  Some  people  however  may  find  the  book 
worth  reading  for  the  sake  of  its  strongly  drawn  com¬ 
plications  ;  while  there  are  occasional  passages,  such  as 
the  scene  in  the  newspaper  office  where  the  hero  writes 
himself  at  a  sitting  from  starvation  into  fame,  which 
have  unusual  vividness  and  reality. 

“A ’Varsity  Man.”  By  Inglis  Allen.  London  :  Pearson. 

1901.  6s. 

This  book  sketches  lightly  a  series  of  amatory 
episodes  in  the  career  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate 
conspicuous  neither  for  sense  nor  breeding.  The 
slangier  side  of  a  certain  set  in  Oxford  life  is  depicted 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  freshness  and  pungency, 
and  the  author  has  a  distinct  gift  of  humour  ;  but  he 
seems  to  take  a  quite  unnecessary  trouble  to  construct 
expressions  in  the  worst  of  “journalese,”  and  not  to  be 
quite  sufficiently  aware  of  the  subtle  aroma  of  vulgarity 
which  pervades  most  of  his  characters. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Essays.  By  Franz  Xaver  Kraus.  (Zweite  Sammlung.)  Berlin  : 

Verlag  von  Gebriider  Poetel.  1901.  M.  10. 

This  is  a  reproduction  of  articles  in  the  “  Rundschau  ” 
chiefly  on  men  and  matters  Italian.  The  articles  do  not  strike 
us  as  “  Essays.”  Essays  should  wear  their  learning  lightly 
and  give  the  pith  of  material  ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
■epigrams  of  authorship.  But  these  are  ponderous  both  in  style 
and  erudition  ;  essays  may  well  be  founded  on  them,  but  they 
are  not  themselves  essays.  They  comprise  treatises  on  “  Gino 
Capponi,”  “Alessandro  Manzoni,”  Rosmini’s  “Dante  Studies” 
and  “  Antonio  Stoppani.”  All  who  are  interested  in  the 
history  of  the  secular  movement  of  Modern  Italy  will  find 
instruction,  perhaps  without  corresponding  illumination.  In 
connexion  with  Italy  too  is  also  an  elaborate  historical 
genealogy  of  the  “  Holy  Year  (1900);”  and  a  really  fine  study 
of  Francesca  da  Rimini’s  famous  words  in  Dante’s  “Inferno.” 
We  had  forgotten  the  repetition  of  them  by  Chaucer  and  the 
author  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  by  Marguerite  d’Angouleme. 
Other  subjects  handled  are  Cardinal  Hohenlohe,  Madame  de 
Stael,  and'  August  Reichensperger.  An  interesting  opinion  of 
Capponi’s  is  recorded,  to  the  effect  that  the  sole  continuous  ideal 
of  the  French  nation  is  that  of  their  national  unity.  There  is  no 
table  of  contents  to  the  volume,  a  fact  which  proves  that  the 
reviewer  has  been  ignored  by  the  author. 

Rdthselhafte  Schuld.  Roman.  By  A.  von  Gersdorff.  Dresden  : 

Verlag  von  Carl  Reissner.  1900.  M.  5. 

This  is  a  sensational  novel  disguised  as  a  “romance.”  The 
story  is  a  very  old  one,  the  characters  are  conventional  types  of 
melodrama,  the  treatment  is  long-winded  and  wearisome. 
Servants  are  everlastingly  announcing  people  with  trivial  con¬ 
versations.  A  rugged  self-made  man  (Bruck)  is  in  love  with  a 
high-souled  Baroness  who  has  a  knack  at  stated  sentimental 
crises  of  sitting  on  a  particular  moss  bank.  She  marries 
Serbenschild,  an  officer  of  high  descent.  Their  only  son 
Wilhelm  is  the  hero.  Twenty  years  elapse  ;  they  always  do  in 
melodrama.  Serbenschild  is.  ill  and  “  an  unconscionable  time 
in  dying.”  Bruck  is  re-met  not  far  from  the  moss  bank.  He 
is  now  director  of  a  real  bank  ;  very  wealthy,  and  honesterthan 
ever.  He  takes  Wilhelm  into  the  business.  Money  disappears 
- — and  in  fact  Wilhelm  has  “gone  and  done  it”  to  save  his 
father’s  honour.  All  is  explained ;  but  the  process  takes 
387  pages  ;  and  there  are  poetical  quotations  as  well,  just 
as  if  the  book  were  not  a  regular  yellow-back.  Nobody  is 
interesting,  so  how  can  the  reader  be  much  interested  ?  There 
is  a  family  of  prosperous  parvenus — the  Lankows.  Wilhelm 
marries  their  heiress ;  but  only,  of  course,  after  the  firm 
smashes,  and  she  is  an  heiress  no  longer.  You  are  not  allowed 
in  melodrama  to  marry  a  rich  woman,  unless  you  are  rich 
yourself.  Some  touches  of  unconscious  humour-  redeem  the 
tedium.  The  Lankows,  for  instance,  always  dine  in  “the 
English  fashion,”  at  six  o’clock  ! 

Ueber  unsere  Kraft.  Schauspiel  in  zwei  Teilen.  By  Bjornsterne 
Bjornson.  Munich  :  Albert  Langen.  1901.  M.  4. 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  dramatic  treatise.  We  use  the 
■expression  advisedly.  There  are  in  it  dramatic  episodes  of 
great  pathos  and  power — the  makings  of  a  noteworthy  play. 
Throughout  breathe  a  force  and  fire,  an  earnestness  and  con¬ 
centration.  But  there  is  also  a  pei'petual  dialectic  even  more 
than  dialogue  ;  a  treatment  of  modern  difficulties  from  several 
representative  aspects  that  would  have  found  its  place  more 
appropriately  in  some  shape  of  abstract  discussion.  In  brief, 
despite  much  that  is  in  every  respect  noteworthy  and  con¬ 
vincing,  the  whole  is  much  more  a  “  rhema,”  or  thing  said,  than 
a  “  drama,”  or  thing  done  ;  a  play  to  ponder  more  than  an 
action  to  witness.  The  pervading  idea  expressed  by  the  title  is 


that  on  every  side,  ideal  as  well  as  material,  we  are  exceeding 
|  our  faculties  ;  Wordsworth’s 

“  .  .  .  late  and  soon, 

Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers.” 
j  In  the  second  portion  Bratt,  the  man  who  has  surrendered 
!  the  ministry  for  his  dedication  to  humanity,  thus  delivers  him¬ 
self  :  “  So  we  rush  forth  from  the  mists  of  a  thousand  years  and 
would  fain  save  the  world! .  .  .  An  overstrained  fancy,  or  an  over¬ 
strained  will  is  constantly  transcending  our  power.  We  have 
viewed  men  going  up  to  heaven  in  golden  chariots  ;  we  have  a 
vision  of  angels  in  clouds,  and  devils  in  undying  flames.  We 
retain  our  hot  hunger  for  miracle.  Our  brains  do  not  suffice  ; 
we  cannot  find  our  way  aright  in  the  life  of  nature.  .  .  .  We 
measure  the  perspective  falsely ;  we  plunge  at  random. 
Conscience  ceases  to  be  our  certain  rudder.  It  has  never  had 
its  home  on  earth  or  in  the  present  ;  we  wander  till  we  light  on 
Utopias — and  thence,  into  the  infinite.”  But  although  the 
modern  “  heart  disease  ”  permeates  the  poem  (for  poem  it  is) 
the  tendency  is  by  no  means  despondent  ;  it  closes  with  a 
dream  of  love  and  hope.  “  Everyone  must  make  the  beginning 
with  forgiveness.”  The  story  falls  into  two  parts,  connected  in 
purpose  and  idea,  but  disconnected  in  actuality.  It  opens  with 
the  home  of  Sang  the  Altruist,  who  has  sacrificed  his  fortune  to 
live  among  and  for  the  people.  He  has  become  a  “  faith- 
healer,”  and  the  whole  countryside  adores  him  as  a  super¬ 
natural  deliverer.  His  wife,  Klara,  worships  his  simple  faith 
and  life  divine  ;  but  has  a  hidden  doubt  as  to  his  heavenly 
mission  this  doubt  accentuates  itself  in  his  growing  children, 
Rachel  and  Elias.  The  prelude  closes  with  the  deadr  of  both 
parents,  and  the  devotion  of  the  children  to  Bratt,  the 
idealist,  who,  after  much  conflict,  discerns  the  regeneration 
of  humanity  only  in  their  practical  emancipation.  A  humorous 
relief  is  previously  afforded  by  the  Synod  of  clerics  assembled 
in  Sang’s  house  to  make  inquisition  into  his  “  wonders” — a 
council  where  every  shade  of  conventional  orthodoxy  is  mirrored, 
and  where  the  sea-sick  Bishop  plays  a  significant,  if  ironic,  part. 
The  ostensible  link  of  the  second  part  with  the  first  is  supplied 
by  Holger,  the  uncle  of  Rachel  and  Elias.  He  is  the 
colossal  capitalist  of  the  adjoining  town.  His  character  is 
truly  and  energetically  defined.  He  believes  that  on  capital 
depends  the  welfare  of  the  modern  State,  and  for  this  he  is 
determined  to  fight  to  the  bitter  end.  “  Labour  ”  is  “  uncon¬ 
centrated.”  “It  has  never  sufficed  to  do  more  than  for  its 
immediate  needs.”  “  Capital  ”  is  “  concentrated  ;  ”  it  builds  for 
the  world  ;  it  has  definite  aims,  and  benefits  the  larger  sphere. 
“We  are  the  heirs  of  the  mediaeval  nobility  and  guilds.  In 
these  modern  days  we  represent  organised  work.  We  are  now 
the  founders  of  vast  fortunes.  From  us  are  built  State  and 
country  ;  on  us  live  the  labourers.  On  us  too  depends  that 
prosperity  which  protects  science  and  art.  So  long  as  we 
preside  over  the  greater  and  the  greatest  fortunes,  the  outcome 
grows  fresh,  individual,  rich  in  contrasts.  Everyone  follows 
his  taste  ;  each  finds  his  affinities.  But  reflect  on  the  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  instead  of  us — an  individual  ;  the  Commune  or  the 
State  ;  a  single  contractor,  a  single  salesman  ;  a  single  taste  ; 
a  single  measurer  of  values.  The  result  would  be  a  monotonous 
hell ;  life  would  become  as  irksome  as  a  Sunday  afternoon. 
Mankind’s  uniformity  would  ^be  such  as  to  make  it  quite  in¬ 
different  whether  they  dwelled  in  one  almshouse  or  another ; 
there  would  be  no  distinction.  ...  If  our  opponents  confront 
us  with  the  voice  of  the  majority,  and  assert  that  they  con¬ 
stitute  the  majority,  our  answer  is  that  the  insects  are  in  the 
majority  also.”  Such  is  Holger.  A  man  who  spares  not  of 
his  wealth  for  charitable  uses,  but  who  is  resolved  to  champion 
“  capital  ”  as  beneficial  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  Against 
him  are  arrayed  the  forces  of  suffering,  disorganised  “  labour.” 
We  are  introduced  to  a  sunless  spot  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
which  feeds  the  town.  It  goes  by  the  sobriquet  of  “  Hell.” 

A  poor  woman  has  just  destroyed  herself  and  her  children 
in  despair  at  the  conditions  which  choke  their  existence. 
The  conventional  pastor  in  vain  urges  conciliation  and 
resignation.  A  sullen  murmur  broods  among  the  toilers.  A 
dissolute  student  preaches  anarchy.  Meanwhile  Elias,  who 
moves  through  the  chaos  like  a  second  Hamlet,  seeks  in  vain 
for  some  good  and  firm  foothold.  He  edits  a  paper  for  the 
workmen  ;  he  toils  among  them  ;  for  a  time  he  listens  to  Bratt 
who  counsels  patience  and  co-operation.  The  capitalists  reject 
their  terms.  Elias  secretly  determines  to  perish  as  a  martyr. 

A  conclave  of  capitalists  has  been  convened  to  combat  the 
trades  unions  :  their  festival  is  to  take  place  in  the  old  castle, 
and  to  be  succeeded  by  illuminations.  The  desperate  mob  has 
resolved  to  fill  the  passages  connecting  the  river  and  the  city, 
which  have  been  utilised  for  electric  light,  with  dynamite. 
The  assembly  meets,  and  speeches  are  made  from  every  point 
of  view.  But,  when  the  capitalists  seek  to  issue  forth,  they  find 
themselves  prisoners  ;  every  avenue  of  escape  is  barred.  The 
disguised  Elias  impersonates  a  servant,  mounts  the  tribune  and 
denounces  them.  Unrecognised  by  the  intrepid  Holger,  he  is 
shot  dead.  A  terrific  explosion  takes  place,  and,  amid  the  ruins, 
only  one  voice  is  heard  outside.  It  is  that  of  the  tender  Rachel 
mourning  for  her  brother.  We  have  little  space  to  linger  over 
her  beautiful  and  heroic  character  ;  she  is  a  mother  of  humanity, 
instinct  with  active  love  and  touching  selflessness.  She  even¬ 
tually  reconciles  her  uncle,  who,  maimed  and  crippled,  emerges 
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the  sole  survivor  of  that  awful  scene.  There  are  two  children 
whose  education  he  has  despotically  controlled.  They  are 
symbolically  named  Credo  and  Spera.  Holger  resigns  them 
to  his  niece,  and  they  finally  prefigure  a  more  golden  age. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  composition  there 
is  no  “  love-story”  whatever.  The  motives  are  the  affection  for 
causes  and  the  romantic  a'tachments  of  family  life.  There  are 
many  subsidiary  characters — all  of  them  powerful  and  interest¬ 
ing.  In  our  compressed  summary  we  have  been  quite  unable 
to  do  justice  to  this  real  attempt  at  “ideal  realism.”  It  is  a 
quite  unique  performance,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  The 
diction  is  fine.  Take  the  following  on  the  lips  of  Elias  : 
“  .  .  .  Your  Christianity  is  a  compromise.  In  life  as  in  teaching, 
you  bow  before  what  exists— -what  exists  in  your  environment 
and  your  time  ;  before  conventions,  manners,  prejudices,  and 
relations,  both  economic  and  social.  Your  preaching  is  only  a 
means  of  accommodation  with  existence.” 

Hiinsliches  Gliick.  By  Hans  von  Kahlenb?rg.  Dresden  und 
Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Carl  Reissner.  1901.  M.  1.50. 

This  is  an  amusing  little  collection  of  domestic  skits  in  the 
jerky  English  manner.  The  servants,  the  friends,  the  trifles  of 
daily  torment  are  satirically  portrayed.  But  the  German  flat 
does  not  quite  resemble  a  British  home.  Narrow  as  we  are  in 
so  many  directions,  the  Teutonic  horizon  strikes  us  as  still 
narrower.  Their  town  life  is  much  more  like  the  village  life  with 
us.  But  it  is  interesting  for  us  to  notice  the  Anglomania  of 
these  pages.  “Liberty  hats,”  “Queen  Anne  furniture, ”  “Chip¬ 
pendale,  ’  “  At-home  days,”  all  figure.  So  do  phrases  like  “  Drop 
in,”  “Smart,”  “A  success.”  Perhaps  the  most  humorous  of 
these  sketches  is  the  last.  The  wife  objurgates  the  husband 
over  the  disclosures  of  the  book.  Her  good  aunt — how  could 
he  ?  The  little  affair  with  that  dapper  tame-cat  of  a  man — it 
was  a  shame  to  twist  it  so.  And  then  his  favourite  dishes,  what 
a  scandal  to  compDin?  (this  last  is  very  German);  and  the 
fun  he  made  over  the  commonplace  friends  and  the  aesthetic 
acquaintances,  it  is  too  bad.  But  then — so  it  ends— she  is 
“  all  soul.” 

The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  March  contains  an  appreciative 
sketch  of  “Queen  Victoria”  by  Lady  Blennerhassett.  There  is 
an  interesting  disquisition  on  “  Chinese  Classical  Literature  ” 
by  \V.  Grube.  “Aus  Insulinde  ”  and  the  new  novel  are 
continued. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Noblesse  Americai?ie.  By  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  Paris  :  Ollen¬ 
dorff.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

If  the  astonishing  European  tours  undertaken  by  Americans 
do  not  morally  and  intellectually  improve  the  travellers  them¬ 
selves,  they  at  least  provide  gay  material  for  the  many  authors 
of  the  “roman  contemporain.”  No  novel,  indeed,  whose 
characters  pass  from  Paris  to  Cannes,  Naples,  or  Monte  Carlo, 
would  be  complete  without  the  New  York  heiress,  her  mother 
or  aunt  who  acts  as  chaperon.  Invariably,  we  assist  at  “la 
chasse  aux  maris” — nor  is  it  long  before  every  roue,  every 
ruined  nobleman,  becomes  a  keen  competitor  for  the  possession 
of  “  les  dollars.”  Usua'ly,  however,  we  get  no  psychological 
studies,  no  clear  or  faithful  picture  of  American  customs.  The 
author’s  only  aim  is  to  be  amusing,  and  so  he  is  extravagant  ; 
also,  he  is  inclined  to  harp  unnecessarily  upon  the  little 
vulgarities  and  displays  of  ignorar.ee  that  often  characterise 
wealthy  visitors  from  across  the  Atlantic.  We  laugh  at  first, 
but  soon  we  yawn.  The  humour  is  forced,  the  satire  hollow  ; 
the  only  exceptions  we  know  are  “  Fiancee  d’Avril  a  charm¬ 
ing  love  story — and  M.  Pierre  de  Coulevain’s  “Noblesse 
Americaine,”  an  undeniably  great  novel.  Its  aim  is  an  unusual 
one,  so  subtle  also  that,  in  less  competent  hands,  it  could 
never  be  happily  achieved.  But  M.  de  Coulevain  belongs 
evidently  to  the  highest  branch  of  the  realistic  school  : 
displays,  therefore,  infinite  tolerance,  justice,  observation  : 
and  consequently  succeeds  in  revealing  the  striking 
contrast  between  Annie  Villars,  the  practical,  upright 
unimaginative  heiress,  and  the  Marquis  d’Anguilhon,  a 
refined  and  culturrd  aristocrat  whose  philosophy  of  life  is 
entirely  opposed  to  that  of  the  average  American.  Impartially 
to  study  and  consider  these  two  natures,  before  and  after  the 
mairiage,  is  the  author’s  aim  ;  and,  from  the  outset,  we  recog¬ 
nise  that  his  knowledge  of  Americans  is  as  profound  as  his 
knowledge  of  Parisians.  Annie  Villars  has  been  flattered  all 
her  life  ;  moreover,  she  has  been  accustomed  (like  all  her 
American  sisters)  to  rule  men.  American  chivalry  is  renowned  ; 
and  Annie  has  enjoyed  more  than  her  share  of  it.  Consequently, 
she  has  strong  opinions  of  her  own,  and  no  small  opinion  of 
herself.  But  she  is  charming  and  sympathetic  all  the  same  ; 
and  her  love  for  the  Marquis  is  totally  disinterested. 
D’Anguilhon,  also,  is  affectionate  ;  but  his  courtesy  does  not 
amount  to  blind  American  chivalry,  and  his  wife  soon  discovers 
that  he  expects  her  to  consult  and  consider  him.  Yet  the 
mdnage  is  a  happy  one;  certain  harmony  prevails— we 
repeatedly  admire  M.  de  Coulevain’s  subtle  reproductions  of 
Americanisms,  and  his  account  of  the  effect  that  they  have  on 
the  polished  d’Anguilhon.  Annie  is  happy,  and  the  Marquis 
remains  faithful  until  Christiane,  Duchesse  de  Blanzac  (who 


made  their  marriage)  appears  prominently  upon  the  scene. 
An  intrigue  ensues — for  Christiane  and  d’Anguilhon  discover 
that  they  have  ever  loved  one  another  ;  and  the  Marquis,  in  spite 
of  his  affection  for  Annie,  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist.  Nor 
does  he  deem  such  a  sacrifice  peremptory  ;  he  is  a  Parisian, 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  such  a  man  (without  being  neces¬ 
sarily  cruel)  is  apt  to  consider  passions  before  principles. 
Nor  can  Christiane  resist;  married  in  her  youth  to  a 
blackguard,  left  a  widow  almost  immediately,  hers  is  the 
old,  old  story.  She  yearns  for  consolation  :  when  she 
finds  it,  she  falls,  yet  not  without  a  struggle.  And 
she  becomes  jealous  of  Annie,  and  suspects — in  her  anguish 
— that  d’Anguilhon  (after  a  while)  is  gradually  growing 
to  love  his  wife  ;  and  when,  one  day,  she  entets  the  room 
suddenly  to  find  Annie  in  her  husband’s  embrace,  she  can  bear 
the  anguish  no  longer,  passionately  declares  herself  to  be  the 
Marquis’  mistress.  The  scene  is  a  stirring  one,  most  power¬ 
fully  conceived  ;  when  Annie  and  d’Angudhon  are  left  alone, 
the  situation  becomes  even  stronger.  The  husband  admits  his 
cowardice  honourably  but  haughtily,  protesting,  however,  that 
he  has  never  ceased  to  care  for  Annie  ;  and  she,  bewildered, 
asks  why  he,  if  his  affection  for  her  has  never  waned,  should 
have  deceived  her.  And  he  replies  (as  all  Parisians  would 
reply)  that  he  could  not  conquer  his  love  for  Christiane  ;  and, 
after  it  has  been  decided  that  they  shall  become  husband  and 
wife  in  name  only,  and  not  separate  out  of  regard  for  their  son, 
Annie  cries  :  “  v  e  voilh  comme  une  vraie  Franchise,  en  pleine 
comedie,  obligee  de  tromper,  de  dissimuler,  de  jeter  de  la 
poudre  aux  yeux  h  tout  le  monde.  Jejouerai  tr£s  mal  mon 
role,  je  vous  en  previens.  Je  n’ai  jamais  rien  eu  h  cacher.  Je 
n’avais  jamais  eu  de  chagrin.”  And  Annie  behaves  bravely, 
her  husband  considerately,  so  that  they  succeed  in  avoiding  a 
scandal  ;  and  M.  de  Coulerain  devotes  himself  to  a  study  (at 
once  brilliant  and  sympathetic)  of  the  second  half  of  their  life. 
How  a  reconciliation  is  at  last  arrived  at,  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  find  out  for  themselves.  It  comes  naturally,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  “incidents”  in  this  very  fine  book.  That  the 
French  Academy  has  crowned  “  Noblesse  Americaine”  is  not 
surprising,  for  it  may  unhesitatingly  be  described  as  a  perfect 
work  of  art. 

L'eftopee  Mimisane.  By  Michel  Noe.  Paris :  Plon.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

So  brilliantly  conceived  is  the  character  of  Stephane 
Mimisane  that  we  fancy  he  must  have  really  conducted  an 
electioneering  campaign  in  the  South  of  France  at  some  time 
or  another.  Also,  he  must  have  had  his  place  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  and  held  forth  on  agriculture.  His  constituents — 
simple  peasants — must  remember  him  to  this  day,  for  he  was 
undoubtedly  an  amazing  man.  In  spite  of  his  obscurity  and 
ignorance,  Stephane  Mimisane  would  be  another  Richelieu. 
“  J’aurai  ma  politique,”  he  declares  gravely.  “Je  serai  Richelieu.” 
But  his  wife,  secretary,  and  political  advisers  implore  him  to 
occupy  himself  only  with  simple  affairs.  After  a  most  in¬ 
glorious  career,  he  becomes  paralysed  and  dies.  His  last  re¬ 
quest  is  for  a  statue  — a  great  bronze  statue — to  be  raised  in  the 
village  square  ;  and,  when  his  wife  promises  that  this  shall  be 
done,  he  smiles  happily.  Flavia  Mimisane,  the  wife,  is  ad¬ 
mirably  portrayed,  and  the  secretary  (who  prepares  all  the 
deputy’s  speeches)  is  another  capital  creation.  Without  their 
tactful  aid  Mimisane  would  soon  have  been  found  out  by  his 
constituents.  Here  and  there,  M.  Noe  has  many  a  pleasant 
picture  of  rural  life  ;  but  his  powers  lie  more  in  the  direction  of 
character  sketches.  The  village  Prefet  and  his  wflfe,  the  Mayor 
and  municipal  councillors,  are  evidently  studies  from  life.  All 
are  as  ignorant  and  obscure,  as  ambitious  and  ridiculous,  as 
Stephane  Mimisane. 

Ce  que  chante  V Amour.  By  Pierre  Mael.  Paris:  Ollendorff. 

1901.  3f.  50c. 

Although  M.  Pierre  Mael  has  written  over  forty  novels,  at  the 
rate  of  two  or  even  three  a  year,  he  always  manages  to  be 
interesting  and  amusing.  He  is  fond  of  reflections  :  gay, 
satirical  reflections  at  the  expense  of  vulgar,  pushing  people  ; 
and  he  is  endowed  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  off 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO, 

OF  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 

President,  RICHARD  A.  McCURDY. 


Sk  GUARANTEED  IMMEDIATE  INVESTMENT. 

On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :  — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 

The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PABO-trp  INSURANCE;  EXTENDED 
INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  MARGE; 
LOANS;  LIBERAL  CASH  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  United  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1, 200, 000 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1899, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Scottish  Provident 

Institution. 

(ESTABLISHED  1837.) 

MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITH  MODERATE  PREMIUMS. 
Accumulated  Funds,  £11,500,000. 

The  Surplus  at  last  Investigation  was  £1,423,000. 

More  than  One=half  of  the  Members  who  died  during  last  Sep¬ 
tennial  period  were  entitled  to  Bonuses  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Premiums  do  not  as  a  rule  exceed  the  nonprofit 
rates  of  other  Offices,  were,  on  the  average,  equal  to  an  addition 
of  about  50  per  cent,  to  their  Policies. 

LONDON  :  17  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

HEAD  OFFICE:  6  ST.  ANDREW  SQUARE,  EDINBURGH. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  $  .T)  1720, 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES,  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office:  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40.000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BV  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED. 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employe ?  's  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 

THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only* 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000.000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

G.  E.  RATL1FFE,  Secretary . 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  life  assurance  society. 

Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,000,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


BRITISH  WORKMAN’S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  at  the  rate  of  £660,000. 

CLAIMS  PAID  exceed  £2,800,000. 

Over  £227,000  added  to  Funds  during  the  two  years  and 
eight  months  ended  December  31st,  1899. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company’s  agency 
terms  very  remunerative. 

Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

Established.  1834. 


THE 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED  1852. 


CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLIONS. 


Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 


Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office:  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  iS  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Fire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sul-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ^1,200,000  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  L 1 , 500,000 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  CASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years’  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  :-l  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


..  £3,319,959  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 
£355,057  |  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,545,235 


Invested  Funds 
Annual  Income 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 
NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

All  Policies  issued  in  1901  at  an  annual  with-profit  premium  will  have  two  years' 
Reversionary  Bonus  in  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299.601  out  of  the  surplus  o<  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the  profits  of  the  next 

division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  AN  DR  AS,  Actuary  arid  Secretary . 
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humour,  and,  also,  with  a  striking  style.  In  his  latest  novel, 
his  heroine  is  a  high-minded  young  lady  who  leaves  her  home 
on  account  of  the  disgraceful  doings  of  her  father  and  mother. 
She  arrives  in  Paris  alone,  and  is  welcomed  coldly  by  her 
relations.  And  so  she  resolves  to  be  independent,  and  courage¬ 
ously  seeks  work.  Of  course  she  meets  with  constant  rebuffs 
and  insults,  with  all  manner  of  temptations  also.  But  she  bears 
up  bravely,  and,  in  the  end,  wins  her  reward.  M.  Mael’s  plot, 
of  course,  is  not  particularly  original.  It  has,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  done  infinite  service.  But  his  heroine,  and  Pierre  Ducou- 
dray,  the  novelist  who  eventually  marries  her,  are  sympathetic 
characters  ;  and  the  volume  is  illuminated  throughout  with 
excellent  examples  of  M.  Mael’s  gay  sarcasm  and  humour. 

Fazendas  et  Estancias.  By  Etienne  de  Rancourt.  Paris  : 

Plon.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

The  aim  of  this  interesting  volume  is  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
agricultural  settlements  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Brazil. 
We  have  glimpses  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  an  account  of  their  customs  ;  in  fact, 
all  the  features  of  a  book  of  travel.  The  photographs  are 
above  the  average  ;  but,  at  times,  M.  Etienne  de  Rancourt  is 
too  fond  of  quoting  statistics,  and  of  dwelling  upon  personal 
details  which,  to  the  reader  at  least,  are  not  particularly 
exhilarating. 

Thedtre  de  Meilhac  ct  Halevy.  Vol.  IV.  Paris  :  Calmann 

Levy.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

The  principal  play  in  this,  the  fourth  volume  of  the  series,  is 
“  La  Boule,”  played  at  the  Palais  Royal  as  far  back  as  1874. 
But  the  most  amusing,  the  most  brilliant  so  far  as  dialogue  is 
concerned,  is,  in  our  opinion,  “  Le  Bouquet,”  a  delightful  little 
comedy  in  one  act  that  would  translate  admirably,  and  without 
shocking  the  censor.  Often,  we  wonder  why  MM.  Meilhac  and 
Halevy’s  comedies  are  not  more  frequently  revived  by  Paris 
managers.  They  are  far  superior,  in  every  way,  to  those  of 
contemporary  playwrights  like  MM.  Alfred  Capus,  Ernest  Blum, 
and  Henri  Lavedan. 

La  Jeunesse  Fime  Marquise.  By  Madame  Octave  Feuillet. 

Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1900.  3b  50c. 

We  fail  to  understand  why  Madame  Octave  Feuillet  has  taken 
the  pains  to  write  this  colourless  little  book.  It  has  not  even 
the  merit  of  style.  The  Marquise  is  maudlin  ;  the  Marquis  is 
ridiculous,  and  their  daughter  is  a  nuisance.  Not  one  of  the 
remaining  characters  could  interest  us. 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  1 5  Avril.  3b 

Remembering  his  masterly  work  on  the  relations  between 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.,  readers  will  turn  at  once  to  M. 
Vandal’s  first  article  of  what  promises  to  be  a  most  interesting 
series  on  the  “  Conquest  of  Paris  by  Buonaparte.”  This  first 
instalment  deals  with  the  period  immediately  following  on  the 
18  Brumaire  when  Napoleon  had  made  himself  master  of  the 
Government.  M.  Vandal  shows  with  what  a  dolorous  surprise  the 
forces  of  disorder  suddenly  discovered  that  the  soldier  who  had 
been  “  breaking  the  fetters  ”  of  oppressed  nationalities  intended 
to  be  the  champion  of  order.  M.  Filon  deals  with  Shake¬ 
speare’s  “  Sonnets  ”  in  a  profoundly  critical  spirit  inspired  by 
rare  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  all  that  has  been  already 
written  about  it.  We  have  only  space  to  allude  to  M. 
Doumic’s  essay  on  Taine.  M.  Charmes  thinks  that  the 
Toulon  fetes  imply  no  definite  change  in  Italian  policy,  there  is 
a  tendency  evinced  but  no  step  in  advance  or  retreat.  He  also 
thinks  that  Russia’s  position  in  Manchuria  is  more  excusable 
than  England’s  in  Egypt  ;  that  is  an  attitude  which  might 
have  been  anticipated. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  “  Eve 
Victorieuse”  (Calmann  Levy);  “  L’Un  ou  1’ Autre  ”  (Plon); 
“  Cent  Jours  du  Siege  ”  (Plon). 
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“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 


COCOA 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  REST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  therejis 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVEHIHG  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  ami  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHUBCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FRAUD 


of  CHEAP  GERMAN  air-tubes 
fitted  to  genuine  outer  covers  of 


The  most 
expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-tubes. 


Examine  Aiu-Tube  Trade  Mark= 

Doubtful  tyres  tested  at  any  of  our  depots.  No  charge. 


Trade  Mark. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 

Branches  :  London,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


IMPERIAL  R©VER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


THE  ROYER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 


LONDON 


19  PIOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER- 


THE  M0ST 

Ea  I  i  O  O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AKD  SUPPER. 

0=^0.  COCOA 

ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf;  and  is- 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Royal  Society  for  tlis  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 


WASTE-PAPER  EASKET. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London, 


JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary, 
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ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

..  JF.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices: 

Managers  j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


P©  r\  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
<  OS  U.  SERVICES. 


Pp  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

.  QC  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


Pp  tHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 
1  OS  wh  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices,  122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBEGK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  v/hen  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21  °/ 
2  / Q 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCSOFT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holhom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. ,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  765,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  761,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS. 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 

SUNDAY  CONCERT  SOCIETY.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

8UNMY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Newman’s  Queen’s  Hall  Orchestra.  Every  Sunday  Afternoon  at  3.30. 
Tickets,  3s.  to  6d.  Admission  Free.  E.  F.  Jacques,  Hon.  Sec. 

QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  S.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  fed.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 


NOTICES. 

The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIEW  an 
United  Kingdom.  Abroad. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

One  Year  .„  1  S  2  .„  1  10  4 

Half  Year  ...  G  14  1  „.  ...  0  IS  2 

Quarter  Year  ...  071  ...  q  y  7 

Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division. — In  the  Matter  of  the  Estate  of 
Sir  William  Augustus  Fraser,  Bart.,  deceased,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  Fraser 
Settled  Chattels  Act,  1900. 

THE  VALUABLE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  SIR  WILLIAM 
AUGUSTUS  FRASER,  BART. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  by  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Byrne,  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  April  22,  and  seven 
following  days,  at  1  o’clock  precisely,  the  extensive  and  valuable  LIBRARY  of  Sir 
William  Augustus  Fraser,  Bart.,  late  of  Leanach  House,  Clapham  Common,  and 
The  Albany,  London,  deceased. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  one  shilling  each. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


NOTICE. 

no  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

MR.  STANHOPE  W.  SPRIGG  (late  of  the  Daily 

Express  and  Daily  Mail  Literary  Staffs,  Founder  and  First  Editor  of 
the  Windsor  Magazine)  begs  to  state  that  he  HAS  SET  UP  IN  BUSINESS  as 
a  LITERARY  AGENT  at  the  above  address,  where  he  undertakes  the  business 
representation  of  a  limited  number  of  Authors.  Prospectus  on  application.  Com¬ 
munications  from  Authors  invited. 

The  Morning  Post  of  March  5  stated:  “It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  he  can 
gauge  the  taste  of  editors  and  publishers  as  accurately  as  he  once  gauged  that  of 
the  wider  public,  he  will  meet  with  a  great  success.” 


REAT  BARGAINS  in  everything-  useful  in  or  about 

V_T  a  house  (from  an  Autograph  to  an  Orchid,  from  a  Toy  to  a  Typewriter,  a 
Mail  Cart  to  a  Motor  Car,  &c.)  are  to  be  obtained  through  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  Newspaper,  Easily,  Cheaply,  and  Quickly.  “  Like  all  grand  concep¬ 
tions,  the  process  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.”  If  you  want  to  sell  anything  for 
which  you  have  no  present  use,  you  can  do  so  most  readily  and  advantageously 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  paper.  In  addition  the  vast  amount  of  interesting 
and  practical  information  contained  in  its  pages  makes  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  an  unequalled  journal  for  the  Amateur  and  Collector.  Get  a  copy  and 
judge  for  yourself.  34th  year  of  publication.  Price  2d.,  at  all  Newsagents’  and 
Railway  Bookstalls,  or  specimen  copy  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps  from  the  Office, 
170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.;  by  jost,  3s.  gd. 

BRIDGE  "WHIST  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

The  Game  clearly  explained  and  taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule  alone. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  Also  by  the 
same  Author  (and  uniform  with  “  Bridge  Whist  ”  in  size,  plan  and  price),  “Solo 
Whist  ”  and  “  Scientific  Whist.” 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  RAMBLER  redivivus* 

EARLY  CONTRIBUTORS  : 

ARTHUR  BAUMANN,  LADY  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  MONTGOMERY' 
CARMICHAEL,  LADY  HELEN  CRAVEN,  LADY  FLORENCE  DIXIE, 
SIR  GEORGE  DOUGLAS,  HON.  STUART  ERSICINE,  FRANK  HARRIS,- 
W.  E.  HENLEY,  HON.  LIONEL  PIOLLAND,  FATPIER  IGNATIUS, 
RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE,  STANLEY  LEIGHTON,  M.P.,  LORD 
MONICSWELL,  A.  T.  QUILLER-COUCH,  WILLIAM  REDMOND,  M.P., 
CLEMENT  SCOTT,  OWEN  SEAMAN,  ARTHUR  SYMONS,  HERBERT 
VIVIAN,  HON.  ALETHyEA  WIEL,  COUNTESS  OF  WINCHILSEA,  &c 
Cover*  by  G.  C.  Haite. 

***  No.  209  will  appear  in  June. 

VvYite  for  Prospectus  to 

“THE  RAMBLER,”  Ballantyne  Press,  14  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 


ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND. 

His  Grace  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 
will  preside  at  the  mth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  W.C.,  on 
FRIDAY,  MAY  17TH,  at  7  for  7.30  p.m.  precisely. 

Gentlemen  willing  to  act  as  Stewards  are  requested  to  communicate 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Secretary,  7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

A.  Llewelyn  Roberts,  Secretary. 
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MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

■Messrs.  Bell's  Miniature  Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready  a)id  will  be  sent  on 

application. 

Imperial  i6mo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

GERMAN  BOOK-PLATES.  A  Handbook  of 

German  and  Austrian  Ex-Libris.  By  Karl  Emich,  Count  zu  Leiningen- 
Westerburg.  Hon.  Member  of  the  Ex-Libris  Verein  (Berlin),  Hon.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  (London),  &c.  Translated  by  G.  Ravens- 
croft  Dennis.  With  250  Illustrations.  Also  75  Copies  on  Japanese  vellum, 
demy  8vo.  25s.  net. 

Ci  own  8vo.  5s. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  LADY  BEATRIX 

GRAHAM,  Sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  By  Mrs.  Smith-Dampier. 
With  a  Preface  by  Miss  Yonge.  Third  Edition.  With  8  Illustrations  by 
E.  J.  S. 

Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

PINTORIGCHIO.  By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 

With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

\Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 

Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.  By  W.  G. 

Waters,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  \Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 

Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

•MEMLINC.  By  W.  H.  James  Weale,  late  Keeper 

of  the  National  Art  Library.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure 
Frontispiece.  [ Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 

“An  indispensable  handbook  on  this  fascinating  master  by  the  chief  living 
authority  on  his  work.  This  book  is  of  unusual  importance." — Magazine  of  Art. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  RENAISSANCE 

ARCHITECTURE  IN  ENGLAND  (1500-1800).  By  Reginald  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Architect.  With  Drawings  by  the 
Author  and  other  Illustrations. 

“We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  little  volume.  It  is  admirable  from 
beginning  to  end... ...  We  can  only  repeat  what  we  stated  in  our  previous  notice — 

that .  this  history  is  the  most  complete  and  thorough  account  of  Renaissance 
^architecture  in  England,  and  that  the  illustrations  are  worthy  of  the  letterpress, 
Mr.  Blomfield’s  skill  as  a  draughtsman  being  of  a  very  high  order.” 

Manchester  Guardian. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

HARROW.  By  J.  Fischer  Williams,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  48  Illustrations. 

[ Bell's  Great  Public  Schools. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

ST.  DAVIDS.  A  Short  History  and  Description  of 

the  Fabric  and  Episcopal  Buildings.  By  Philip  A.  Robson,  A.R  I.B.A. 
With  50  Illustrations.  [ Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 


London  :  GEORGE  BELL  &  SONS,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


THIRD  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

CASTING  OF  NETS. 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT.  Cloth,  6s. 

“  A  really  notable  book.”— Leeds  Mercziry . 

CASTING  OF  NETS. 

“  One  of  the  cleverest  and  sanest  of  recent  novels.  — Manchester  Courier. 

“  Its  restraint  and  insight,  its  true  and  unforced  pathos,  its  picturesque  touches 
of  description,  and,  we  may  add,  its  admirable  style,  ought  to  win  for  Mr.  Bagot  the 
high  place  he  certainly  deserves  as  a  thoughtful  and  conscientious  writer." 

Literature. 

CASTING  OF  NETS. 

“The  courage  of  the  author  is  undisputed,  and  the  ability  and  force  with  which 
he  has  denounced  the  unwarranted  intrusion  of  the  priest  in  domestic  affairs  cannot 
be  overlooked.”  —Spectator. 


SECOND  EDITION. 

FOOD,  AMD  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF 

DIETETICS.  By  Robert  Hutchison,  M.D.  (Edin.), 
M. R.C.P.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Hospital.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  net. 

“  Our  readers  will  find  this  most  suggestive  book  not  only  intensely  interesting 
put  amusing.  A  man  of  forty  who  reads  it  and  goes  his  way  unheeding  deserves  to 
be  called  something  uncomplimentary.” — Spectator. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  MRS.  FENTON. 

In  India  and  the  Colonies,  1826-1830.  1  vol.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

“The  book  is  eminently  readable.  It  certainly  was  well  worth  publishing,  and 
should  be  valued  for  its  vivid  and  accurate  portraiture  no  less  than  its  naive  self- 
revelation.” —  Westminster  Gazette. 

“A  very  engaging  piece  of  work.”— Globe. 

New  Book  by  EARL  PERCY. 

HIGHLANDS  of  ASIATIC  TURKEY. 

By  Earl  Percy,  M.P.  With  40  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Author,  and  2  Maps.  Demy  8vo.  14s.  net. 

MEMORIES  OF  THE  MONTHS. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.  M.P. 

FIRST  SERIES  •  ■ — New  Edition,  just  out,  with  additional  Plates,  large  crown  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  SECOND  SERIES. — Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

German  Book-Plates :  a  Handbook  for  Collectors  (Karl  Emich  Conn 
zu  Leiningen-Westerburg).  Bell.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

Biography. 

“  The  Bijou  Biographies,”  No.  5  :  Lord  Salisbury  (Edward  Salmon). 
Drane.  6d. 

Fiction. 

Prince  Rupert  the  Buccaneer  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe  Ilyne).  Methuen.  6s. 
Wise  Men  and  a  Fool  (Coulson  Ivernahan).  Ward,  Lock.  37.  6 d. 
The  Silver  Skull  (S.  R  Crockett).  Smith,  Elder.  67. 

Under  the  Redwoods  (Bret  Harte).  Pearson.  6s. 

On  Peter’s  Island  (Arthur  R.  Ropes  and  Mary  E.  Ropes).  Murray. 
6s. 

The  Supreme  Crime  (Dorothea  Gerard).  Methuen.  6s. 

Love  the  Laggard  (R.  S.  Warren  Bell).  Richards.  6s. 

History. 

South  Africa  a  Century  Ago,  1797-1801  (The  Lady  Anne  Barnard). 
Smith,  Elder.  7 7.  6 d. 

The  Siege  of  the  Peking  Legations  (Rev.  Roland  Allen).  Smith, 
Elder.  7 s.  6 d. 

Law. 

Leading  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law  (Third  Edition.  Ernest  C. 
Thomas).  Stevens  and  Haynes. 

Natural  History. 

Thompson’s  Gardener’s  Assistant  (New  Edition.  William  Watson. 

Vol.  III.).  Gresham  kublishing  Company. 

Romantic  Essex  (Reginald  A.  Beckett).  Dent.  37.  6 d.  net. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Trusts  and  the  State  :  a  Sketch  of  Competition  (Henry  W.  Macresty). 
Richards,  37. 

Modern  Natural  Theology  (Frederick  James  Gant).  Elliot  Stock. 
2s.  6(1.  net. 

Science  and  Mediaeval  Thought  (Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt).  Clay. 
2s.  6 d.  net. 

Theology. 

Wings  of  the  Morning  (Walter  C.  Roberts).  Putnams.  57. 

The  Reformation  :  a  Religious  and  Historical  Sketch  (The  Rev.  J.  A. 

Babington).  Murray.  127.  net. 

The  Apostles’  Creed  (Adolf  Ilarnack).  Black,  is.  6 d.  net. 

The  Law  of  Forgiveness  (J.  M.  Schulhof).  Cambridge  :  Heffer  and 
Sons.  37.  6 d. 

The  Century  Bible :  S.  Matthew  (Edited  by  Professor  Walter  F. 

Adeney).  Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  jack.  27.  net. 

Faith  and  Folly  (The  Rev.  Mgr.  John  S.  Vaughan).  Burns  and 
Oates.  57.  net. 

Verse. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Greece  (Eudemus.  Second  Edition).  Arliss 
Andrews.  6 d.  net. 

Verses,  Popular  and  Humorous  (Plenry  Lawson).  Angus  and 
Robertson.  37.  6 d. 

Laureata  :  a  Book  of  Poetry  for  the  Voung  (Edited  by  Richard 
Wilson).  Arnold.  17.  6 d. 

Poems  (W.  B.  Yeats).  Unwin.  77.  6d. 

Flowers  of  Lyle  (Ida  White).  Simpkin,  Marshall.  27.  6 d.  net. 
Zephyrs  (M.  L.  Dawson).  Partridge. 

Ballads  of  the  War  (IT  D.  Rawnsley).  Dent.  37.  6 d.  net. 

The  Soul  of  Osiris  (Aleister  Crowley).  Kegan  Paul.  57.  net. 

Songs  of  the  Sword  and  the  Soldier  (A.  Eagar).  Sands.  37.  6 d. 
Ronald’s  Farewell  and  Other  Verses  (George  Bird).  Longmans. 

47.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Afterglow,  The,  of  a  Great  Reign  (A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram). 
Gardner,  Darton.  17.  6 d. 

Benenden  Letters  1753-1821  (Edited  by  Charles  Frederic  Hardy). 
Dent.  157. 

Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine,  The  (Vol.  lxi. ).  Macmillan. 
107.  6 d. 

In  Memoriam  (Edited  by  A.  W.  Robinson).  Cambridge  :  at  the 
University  Press.  27.  6 d. 

Jamaica,  Handbook  of,  1901.  Jamaica  :  Government  Punting  Office. 
Journal  of  the  Lady  Beatrix  Graham  :  Sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Mont¬ 
rose  (Mrs.  Smith-Dampier.  Third  Edition).  Bell.  57. 
Love-Letters  of  Prince  Bismarck  (2  vols.  Edited  by  Prince  Herbert 
Bismarck).  ITeinemann. 

Modern  Italy,  Grant  Allen’s  Cities  of  (George  C.  Williamson). 
Richards.  37.  6d.  net. 

Phoebe’s  Failure  :  A  Story  of  a  Rose  (Brotherford  Frere).  Hammer¬ 
smith  Publishing  Company'.  17.  6 d.  net. 

Royal  University  of  Ireland  :  Calendar  for  1901.  Dublin  :  Thom  & 
Co. 

St.  Nicholas  (Vol.  xxviii.).  Macmillan.  87.  6d. 

Studies  of  French  Criminals  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (IT.  B.  Irving). 
Heinemann.  107.  net. 

Sword  and  the  Centuries  :  or  Old  Sword  Days  and  Old  Sword  Ways 
(Alfred  Hutton).  Richards.  157. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  April  : — Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
3(1-.  ;  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  17.  ;  The  Caxton  Magazine,  17.  ; 
La  Revue  de  Paris,  2fr.  50  ;  The  Law  Quarterly  Review,  5-r-  * 
Das  Litterarische  Echo,  m.3  ;  The  Edinburgh  Review,  67.  ;  The 
English  Historical  Review,  57.  ;  The  Library,  37.  ;  The  Book 
Buyer,  15c.  ;  The  Anglo-American,  17.  ;  The  New  I.iberal 
Review',  is.  ;  Revue  des  Revues,  ifr.  30  ;  The  Smart  Set,  17.  ; 
The  North  American  Review,  27.  6d. 

For  May  : — The  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  17. 
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Messrs.  LOMMMSjS  CO.’s  List, 

Authorised  by  H.M.  Queen  Victoria. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

1819-1901. 

By  RICHARD  R.  HOLMES,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A. 

LIBRARIAN  AT  WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

NEW  EDITION,  WITH  PORTRAIT, 

And  Supplementary  Chapter,  bringing  the  Narrative  to  the  End  of 
the  Queen’s  Reign.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

%*  The  Text  of  this  book  (with  the  exception  of  the  Supplementary 
Chapter)  is  reproduced  from  the  illustrated  edition  issued  by  Messrs. 
Goupil  &  Co.  in  1897. 

'The  whole  of  the  text,  except  the  last  chapter,  was  read  to  H.M. 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  approved  and  authorised  by  her. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

By  ADALBERT  COUNT  STERNBERG. 

Translated  from  the  German. 

With  Introduction  by  Lieut.  -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  late 
Director  of  Intelligence,  Headquarter  Staff,  South  Africa. 

THE  SPECTATOR: 

“  We  trust  that  our  chief  statesmen  and  our  leading  politicians,  and 
■also  those  who  help  to  form  and  direct  public  opinion  in  the  Press,  will 
give  a  very  careful  study  to  the  introduction  written  to  a  book  on  the 
Boer  War  published  this  week.  The  book  is  called  ‘  My  Experiences 
of  the  Boer  War ,’  by  Count  Sternberg,  an  impartial  Austrian  soldier 

of  fortune . The  Introduction  is  written  by  that  able  soldier  and 

military  historian,  Colonel  Henderson . It  is  the  first  serious  attempt 

to  take  stock  of  the  tactical  and  general  organisation  of  the  great  foreign 
armies  in  the  light  of  recent  events  made  by  a  person  fully  competent  to 
express  a  judgment.  Hence  its  very  great  interest  and  importance 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

With  6  Portraits.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

8VIY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

A  Fragment. 

By  the  Right  lion.  Professor  F.  MAX  MULLER,  K.M. 

‘  '  We  can  only  wish  that  this  autobiography  of  a  man  whom  our  country  was 
proud  to  honour  and  claim  as  her  own  had  not  been  cut  short  by  his  death,  for  it  is  j 
a  fascinating  story  of  a  successful  and  honourable  life.” — Daily  Slews. 

With  17  Portraits.  8vo.  16s.  net. 

SOME  RECOK0S  OF  THE  LATEH  LIFE  ©F 

HARRIET?  ©OUSTFESS  ^liMWILLE 

By  her  Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  OLDFIELD. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  MR.  HAGGARD. 

LYSBETH. 

A  Tale  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

By  IT.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  26  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  ITood.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET. 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS  (Mrs.  FRANCIS  BLUNDELL). 

With  8  Illustrations  by  Claude  Du  PrT  Cooper.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 


No.  396.  APRIL  1901.  8vo.  price  6s. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


1.  CANADA. 

2.  OUR  NAVAI,  POSITION. 

3.  M.  MAURICE  MAETERLINCK, 

MORALIST  AND  ARTIS  I  . 

4.  MINISTERS  AND  DIRECTOR¬ 

SHIPS. 

5.  THE  ENGLISH  UTILITA¬ 

RIANS. 

6.  THE  IRISH  CATHOLIC 

CLERGY. 


7.  THE  HARLEY  PAPERS. 

8.  AMERICAN  AND  ENGLISH 

WORKING  PEOPLE. 

9.  UN  IMAGINARY  LOVE- 

LETTERS. 

10.  WOODCUTS  AND  THE  ILLUS¬ 

TRATION  OK  BOOKS. 

11.  THE  NATION  AND  THE 

ARMY. 


THE  ENGLISH  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 


Edited  by  TtEGIIM  ALD  L.  POOLE,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 


No.  62.  APRIL  1901.  Royal  8vo.  Price  5s. 

1. — ARTICLES. 

MANDELL  CREIGHTON.  BISHOP  OF  LONDON.  By  R.  Garnett, 
C.B.,  LL.D. 

MOMMSEN  S  ROMAN  CRIMINAL  LAW.  By  J.  L.  Strachan- 
Davidson,  LL.D. 

SIR  AN  1  HONY  HUNGERFORD'S  “  MEMORIAL.”  By  Miss  Laura 
M.  Kouerts. 

THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER  WALPOLE. 
By  Basil  Williams.  Part  V. 

NOTES  AND  DOCUMENTS.  3.— REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

4—  NOTICES  OF  PERIODICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


SMITH,  ELDER.  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS 

NOW  READY. — With  a  Map  and  io  Text  Plans.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  PEKING  LEGATIONS. 

Being1  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  ROLAND  ALLEN,  M.A. 

Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev.  C  P.  Scott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  in  North  China;  for 
five  years  Acting-Chaplain  to  H.M.’s  Legation  in  Peking. 

“  Of  the  many  books  relating  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Boxer  rising, 
Mr.  Roland  Allen’s  diary  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most  interesting,  as  well  as  being 
full  of  information.  Both  in  conception  and  execution  the  work  is  admirable,  and 
entitled  to  the  most  unqualified  praise.” — World. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. — With  a  Portrait  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

SOOTH  AFRICA  A  CEN1URY  AGO. 

Letters  written  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1797=1803. 
By  the  Lady  ANNE  BARNARD. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  brief  Notes,  by  W.  H.  Wilkins,  F.S.A. 

“  These  fresh  and  pleasantly-written  letters,  apart  altogether  from  the  value  of 
the  picture  which  they  give  o»  a  phase  in  our  colonial  expansion,  have  the  very  great 

attraction  that  they  make  us  acquainted  with  a  singularly  charming  woman . 

Briefiy-told  scenes  of  social  life  alternate  with  vivid  thumb-nail  sketches  of  odd 
figures,  male  and  female.” — Standard. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

NOW  READY. — With  12  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SILVER  SKULL. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

AUTHOR  OF  “CLEG  KELLY,”  “THE  RED  AXE,”  “LITTLE 
ANNA  MARK,”  &c. 


BRiTiSH  POWER  Km  THOUGHT:  a  Historical 

Enquiry.  By  the  Hon.  ALBERT  S.  G.  CANNING,  Author  of  “  British 
Rule  and  Modern  Politics,”  “  History  in  Fact  and  Fiction,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
“  In  every  way  worthy  of  study.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Thoughtful,  careful,  and  judicious.” — Outlook. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

FIRST  EDITION  NEARLY  SOLD  OUT. 

SECOND  PRINTING  IN  THE  PRESS. 

A  CARDINAL  AND  HIS  CllHsCIENCE. 

By  GRAHAM  HOPE.— Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  novel  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman’s." — British  Weekly. 

“  The  appearance  among  novelists  of  an  author  who  can  turn  out  so  sound  apiece 
of  literary  workmanship  as  this — a  work  in  which  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
defects  observed  in  early  attempts  at  fiction,  and  which  bears  such  promise  of  some¬ 
thing  more  brilliant  still  to  come — is  most  welcome.” — Scotsman. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


SVSR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 


AN  IMPORTANT  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

IN  TIBET  AND  CHINESE  TURKESTAN. 

Being  the  Record  of  Three  Years’  Exploration.  By  Capt.  H.  H.  P.  Deasy,  late 
16th  Queen’s  Lancers,  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
With  Appendices,  Maps,  and  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  21s.  net. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  CATHOLIC  LIFE  AND 

PROGRESS  under  the  Rule  of  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Cardinal  Manning,  and 
Cardinal  Vaughan.  By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  With  Photogravure  Portraits. 
Cloth,  2  vols.  21s. 

“  The  history  of  the  Catholic  movement,  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
century,  is  full  of  interest,  not  only  as  depicting  the  process  of  the  development  of 
the  Church  itself,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  many  famous  people  connected  with  it. 
The  writing  of  this  history  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  been  carried  out  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  it  thoroughly  readable  ;  and  one  of  the  featuies  of  the  volume  is  the 
sketches  of  notable  personages  who  have  figured  in  the  Catholic  movement  during 
the  present  era.” 

COLLOQUIES  OF  CRITICISM:  or  Literature 

and  Democratic  Patronage.  By - V  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

“In  this  book  numerous  literary  questions  of  considerable  interest  are  dealt  with 
by  the  author,  who  prefers  to  remain  anonymous.  His  vein  of  humour  renders  it 
essentially  a  book  for  the  pleasure  and  amusement  of  the  reading  public.” 

A  FASCINATING  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

BY  COMMAND  OF  THE  PRINCE.  A  True 

Romance.  By  J.  Lawrence  Lambe.  Cloth,  6s. 

MARY  E.  MANN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

AMONG  THE  SYR1NGAS.  By  the  Author  of 

“  Moonlight,”  Sic.  Green  Cloth  Library,  ts. 

“  It  is  long  since  we  have  seen  a  story  so  full  of  human  interest,  woven  out  of  so 

simple  materials  as  ‘Among  the  Syrin^as’ .  The  authoress  has  written  clever 

stories  before,  but  none,  we  think,  which  shows  such  matureo  power.” 

Manchester  Guaraia7i. 

THE  WIZARD’S  KNOT.  By  William  Barry. 

Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library,  6s. 

ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMANS  LOVE 

LETTERS.  By  Barry  Pain.  Fourth  Impression  Paper,  is.  ;  cloth,  as. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

VOL.  V.  OF  THE  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Price  6d. 

LORD  SALISBURY. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

Now  on  sale  at  all  Bookstalls,  or  direct  from  the  Publisher. 

London  :  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PALL  MALL  MAGAZINE 


Messrs.  ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 
beg  to  announce  that  they  will  Publish 
almost  Immediately  the  following  New 
Books : — 

THE  WHITE  COTTAGE.  By  Zack.  6s. 
KARADAC.  By  K.  &  Hesketh  Prichard. 

6s. 

ENSIGN  KNIGHTLEY.  By  A.  E.  W. 

MASON.  6s. 


WOMEN  AND  MEN  of  the  FRENCH 

RENAISSANCE.  By  EDITH  SICHEL.  Illustrated. 
1 6s.  net. 

THE  EIGHTH  DUKE  OF  BEAU- 

FORT  AND  THIS  BADMINTON  HUNT.  By 

T.  F.  DALE.  Illustrated.  21s. 


THE  STALE  PLATES  OF  THE 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  GARTER. 

90  Coloured  Plates,  with  Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Letterpress 
by  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  F.S.A.  In  S  portfolio  parts.  Price 
12s.  6d.  net  per  part. 

This  Edition  is  limited  to  500  Copies. 


At  all  the  Booksellers’  and  Libraries, 

THE  CURIOUS  CAREER  OF  Ro¬ 
derick  CAMPBELL.  By  JEAN  McILWRAITII. 
6s. 

ANOTHER  WOMAN’S  TERRITORY. 

By  “ALIEN.”  6s. 

TWO  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION. 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR.  6s. 

“For  many  readers,  and  perhaps  for  those  best  worth  having,  these 
excellent  stories  will  be  inspiring  as  well  as  convincing.” — Athenceum. 
“  A  volume  we  are  glad  to  have  read.” — Daily  News. 

THAT  SWEET  ENEMY.  By  Katharine 

TYNAN.  6s. 

“  This  is  Mrs.  Hinkson’s  best  novel.” — World. 

THE  SHIP’S  IDYEITUSE.  By  W. 

CLARK  RUSSELL.  6s. 

“There  is  no  falling-off  in  the  inimitably  fresh  and  vigorous 
description  of  the  high  seas.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Mr.  Russell  has  done  nothing  better.” — World. 

“  Let  us  thank  Mr.  Russell  for  another  rattling  tale.” — Daily  News. 

THE  SIN  OF  JASPER  STAMDISH. 

By  “RITA.”  6s. 

“  This  story  ‘  goes.’” — Manchester  Guardian. 

“  What  more  could  one  desire  ?  ” — Globe. 

THE  COMING  WATERLOO.  By 

CAPTAIN  CAIRN ES.  6s. 


FOR  MAY,  NOW  READY, 

Contains,  among  other  interesting  features  : 

A  New  Poem  by  George  Meredith:  “THE  VOYAGE  OF 
THE  0 THIRD 

BEHIND  THE  SCENES  OF  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION. 
By  M.  H.  Spielmann.  Illustrated  by  Lewis  Baumer. 

JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES  AND  MR.  ARCHER.  A  real  Conversation 
reported  by  Mr.  Archer. 

ETIQUETTE  :  IJS  USES,  ABUSES,  CHANGES  AND  PHASES.  An 
interesting  article  by  the  Countess  of  Cork. 

ROMANCE  AND  SCIENCE.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

LONDON  STREET  NUISANCES.  By  Mrs.  E.  T.  Cook.  With  many 
Character  Drawings. 

Stories  by  Eden  Phillpotts,  Frances  Campbell,  Mabel  Milne,  See. 

Illustrated  Articles  on  Submarine  Boats,  The  Earth’s  Earliest  Inhabitants,  and 
Dunvegan  Castle. 

Poems,  Causerie,  and  2  Coloured  Plates,  &c.  Sec. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

Offices:  iS  CPIARING  CROSS  ROAD,  W.C. 


MONTHLY.  SIXPENCE. 

THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  MAGAZINE 

for  MAY  contains,  among  other  important  contributions,  articles  on  : — 

THOMAS  BEWICK.  By  the  late  John  W.  Pease  (specially  illustrated  with 
Bewick  engravings). 

ROMAN  NORTHUMBRIA.  By  Dr.  Hodgkin. 

CUMBRIAN  STATESMEN.  By  the  Dean  of  Durham. 

YORKSHIRE  DIALECT  SURVEY .  By  Rev.  J.  Hanson  Green. 

A  LANCASHIRE  REGIMENT  AND  A  LANCASHIRE  PLAY. 

E.  V.  LUCAS’S  LONDON  LETTER,  &c.  &c. 

Howard  Pease,  Editor.  Manager  :  Galloway  Kyle. 


London  :  ELLIOT  STOCK,  62  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  :  ANDREW  REID  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE 

ASIATIO  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

APRIL,  1901.]  [5s.  net. 


CONTENTS. 


FRONTISPIECE— HER  LATE  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  AS 
“  KAISAR-I-H1ND.” 


ASIA. 

Sir  Charles  Elliott,  K.C.S.I.,  LL.D.  :  “  The  Famine  in  India,  1899-1900.’' 
No.  I. 

F.  Loraine  Petre  :  “The  Indian  Secretariats  and  their  Relation  to  General 
Administration.” 

Sir  John  Jardine,  K.C.I.E.  :  “  Scotsmen  in  India.” 

Hon.  C.  L.  Tupper,  B.A.,  C.S.I.  :  “English  Jurisprudence  and  Indian 
Studies  in  Law.” 

S.  Khuda  Bukpish,  B.C.L.  :  “The  Nineteenth  Century  and  the  Musulmans 
of  India.” 


AFRICA. 

H.  Bindloss  :  “  The  Present  State  and  Future  Prospects  of  Uganda. ” 
COLONIES. 

G.  B.  Barton:  “  Troubles  of  Australian  Federation.” 


ORIENTALIA. 

Professor  L.  Mills,  D.D.  :  “The  Bible,  the  Avesta,  and  the  Inscriptions.*' 


H.  Beveridge  :  “  An  Afghan  Legend.” 

GENERAL. 

“  Pinya  ”  :  “  A  History  of  the  French  Missions  to  Siam.”  _ 

G.  Godfrey  Gumpel  }  “Common  Salt  as  a  Preventive  of  Cholera  and 
f-  Plague  in  India.” 

George  Brown,  M.D. )  “  Common  Salt  in  Relation  to  Health.” 

E.  H.  Parker  :  “  Marco  Polo's  Tangut.” 

Major  G.  E.  Gerini  :  “Siamese  Intercourse  with  China.” 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EAST  INDIA  ASSOCIATION;  CORRE¬ 
SPONDENCE,  NOTES  AND  NEWS;  REVIEWS  AND  NOTICES; 
AND  SUMMARY  OF  EVENTS  IN  ASIA,  AFRICA  AND  THE 
COLONIES. 


THROUGH  SIBERIA.  By  j.  Stadling. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  18s. 

“  Interesting  and  instructive  in  the  highest  degree.” — Outlook. 

“  One  of  the  best  books  that  have  appeared  for  many  a  year  about 
Siberia.” — Morning  Post. 

EPHEMERA  GRITICA,  By  }.  Churton 

COLLINS.  7s.  6d. 

STUDIES  m  PEERAGE  IID 

FAMILY  HISTORY.  By  J.  HORACE  ROUND,  M.  A. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth  gilt,  12s.  6d.  net. 


Publishers:  ORIENTAL  INSTITUTE,  WOKING. 


No.  CIII.  APRIL  1901.  Price  6s. 

THE 

CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


ueen  Victoria. 

r.  Bright  and  Church  History. 
Harnack’s  “  What  is  Christianity?” 
China  of  To-Day. 

Canon  Gore  on  the  Eucharist. 

The  Episcopate  of  Bishop  Creighton. 
Priesthood  and  Sacrifice. 

Latin  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament. 


Susan  Ferrier. 

Frazer’s  “  Golden  Bough.” 

A  Pr  ctical  Aspect  of  the  Papacy. 

Dr.  Moberly  on  the  Atonement. 

Charles  Henry  Pearson. 

In  Memoriam  Christopher  Knight 
Watson. 

Short  Notices. 


WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


Ube 


TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES. 


The  Best,  Brightest,  and  Most  Popular  Morning  Paper,  and  the 

BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 


The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting  considerable  attention  to  parliamentary,  political 
and  commercial  intelligence,  maintains  all  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  first-class  General  and 
Family  Newspaper ,  which  has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in  the  home. 

A  Popular  Feature  every  day  Is — 

THE  REVIEW  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  MOTES, 
Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  Science,  Art,  Music  and  the  Drama. 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  Interesting  articles,  by  the  best  writers, 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 


Offices  DAILY  CHRONICLE  BUILDINGS,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 


THE  WORD’S  THE  THING. 


John  Stuart  Mill  said: — “With  a  wise  man  a  word  stands  for  the  fact  which  it 
represents  ;  to  the  fool  it  is  itself  the  fact.” 


OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  Complete  Encyclopedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

BY  ' 

JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  &  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Mew  Edition  is  the  thing  for  the  New  Century  and  the  Mew  Reign. 


The  TIMES  says  “  We  should  not  wish  for  anything 
better  than  the  New  Imperial.” 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  ^5.  By  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4.  Handsomely  bound  in  leather 
backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and  may  be 
secured  at  once  on  payment  of 

5s.  down, 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s-  6d.  This  is  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of 
the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimens 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  3s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are 
complete. 

Signature  . 

Address  . 

Profession . 


5D 


Date, 
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THE  MIDDL'S  X  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

MORTIMER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION,  1901,  will  Commence  on  Wednesday,  MAY  1st. 

Full  opportunities  for  study  are  offered  to  Students  preparing  for  any  of  the 
Examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Classes  will  be  held  in  the  following  subjects  Midwifery.  Pathology  Patho¬ 
logical  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Physiology  and  Histology,  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  Psychological  Medicine  with  Clinical  Demonstrations, 
Practical  Pharmacy. 

Students  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  Entrance  Scholarships 
(value  £ 100  and  ^60)  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Winter  Session. 
The  Broderip  Scholarships,  Governors’  Prize,  Hetley  Prize,  L\ ell  Medal,  Leopold 
Hudson  Prize,  and  Freeman  Scholarship  are  awarded  annually,  the  Murray 
Scholarship  (in  connection  with  the  University  of  Aberdeen)  every  third  year. 
Eighteen  resident  appointments  are  open  for  competition  annually, 
without  fee. 

The  competition  fee,  admitting  to  the  whole  curriculum,  is  135  guineas  ;  if  paid 
in  three  instalments,  first  instalment,  60  guineas. 

For  University  of  London  Students  requiring  Preliminary  Science  instruction, 
150  guineas,  or  by  instalments.  For  members  of  Universities  rtcognised  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  and  other  Students  who  have  completed  their  Anatomical 
and  Physiological  studies,  the  fee  for  admission  as  General  Students  is  70  guineas, 
or  by  instalments  75  guineas.  Students  from  the  Universities  of  Oxfo«d  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  University  Scholarship  of 
£bo  av>  arded  at  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  Session.  Fee  for  Dental  Students, 
54  guineas. 

The  Residential  College  contains  accommodation  for  thirty 
students. 

For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  W.  PASTEUR,  M.D.,  Dean. 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  \yill  begin  on  May  1,  and  Students  then  entering 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  Entrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of  76410 
in  the  following  September,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  Medals,  Scholarships,  and 
Prizes  awarded  during  the  period  of  Studentship. 

The  Hospital  contains  accommodation  for  644  beds,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  place  the  entire  number  at  the  service  of  the  sick 
poor,  by  reopening  the  Wards  that  have  been  closed  for  want  of  funus  for  the  last 
fifteen  years. 

The  Appointments  tenable  by  Students  have  recently  been  increased  by  more  than 
150  a  year,  chiefly  by  the  addition  of  Clerkships  and  1  resserships  in  the  departments 
of  Ophthalmology,  Gynaecology,  and  Otology. 

To  augment  the  teaching  of  special  subjects,  Registrars  and  Tutors  have  been 
appointed  in  the  Ophthalmic  and  Obstetric  Departments. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  holders 
of  Resident  Appointments  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  College  accommodates  60  Students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident 
Warden. 

The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  Curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 

The  <  lubs’  Union  Athletic  Gvound  is  easily  acccessible. 

A  Handbook  of  Information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  Fees,  Course  of 
Study  advised,  Regulations  for  Resident^  in  the  College,  &c.,  apply  personally,  or 
by  letter  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  Ci  LL  GE. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  Begin  oh  MAY  1,  1901. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
■Collegiate  regulations. 

The  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  Beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  £ 900  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University 
Examinations,  for  the  F.R.C.S.,  and  for  other  Higher  Examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoroughly  well-equipped  Cricket  Ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Ho  pit  1,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


ROCERS’  COMPANY.— MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

VJT  SCHOLARSHIPS. — These  Scholarships,  three  in  number,  each  of  the  value 
of  ^250  and  open  only  to  British  subjects,  have  been  instituted  by  the  Company  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  m;  king  of  Exact  Researches  into  the  Causes  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Important  Diseases.  The  Company  appoint  annually.  At  the  next  Election 
two  of  the  present  Scholars,  should  they  renew  their  applications,  will  be  entitled  to 
a  prelerence.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  present  month  by 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  Princes  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

April,  1901. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  pn  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  ^80 
and  £ 20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  ,£35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations  ; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  -*PECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  £to  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.  —  Entrance  Examination 

for  Scholarships,  JUNE  nth  and  12th,  1901. — Apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Tancock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16.  17,  18.  One  of  .£87  (,£99  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  ,650,  six  or  more  of  ^30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  ^12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE. 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  Suffolk. 

SEASIDE.  Splendid  climate.  2,000  acres. 
PRACTICAL  TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

Full  information  from  the  Director  at  above  address, 
or  from  Mr.  Godfrey  Johnson,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  May  16. 


WARING  AND  GILLOW,  LIMITED. 


THE  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  ordinary  share¬ 
holders  in  Waring  and  Gillow,  Ltd.,  was  held  on  Thursday, 
April  nth,  at  the  offices,  1 8 1  Oxford  Street,  Mr.  S.  J.  Waring  being 
in  the  chair.  The  report,  which  stated  that  the  directors,  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debenture  interest  and  preference  dividend  and  adding 
,£7,000  to  reserve,  ri  commcndi  d  the  usual  dividend  of  io  per  cent,  on 
the  ordinary  shares,  having  been  read, 

The  Chairman  said  : — Gentlemen,  In  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
J  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  past  year,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty  to  inform 
j  you  that  1900  proved  to  be  a  very  gratifying  year,  and  was  character- 
|  ised  by  what,  consideiing  the  war  and  the  general  dulness  of  trade, 
was  a  remarkable  expansion  of  our  general  business.  A1  hough  the 
contract  department,  by  which  I  mean  the  furnishing  of  hotels,  &c., 
was  somewhat  depressed,  yet  the  general  house-furnishing  and  decora¬ 
tive  business  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  actually  represented 
some  nine-tenths  of  the  turnover,  so  that,  although  we  have  had  com¬ 
paratively  few  contracts  of  much  importance,  the  healthy  conditions 
indicated  by  the  general  results  all  round  are  of  the  most  satisfactory 
description.  So  great,  indeed,  has  been  the  d>  velopment  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so  strong  are  the  indications  of  a  continued  expansion,  that 
we  have  found  it  necessary  to  arrange  for  larger  business  premises,  a 
point  to  which  I  will  refer  later  on.  One  of  the  great  features 
:  of  the  past  year  has  been  our  phenomenal  success  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition.  We  were  very  strongly  urged  not  to 

take  any  part  in  this  Exhibition,  for  reasons  which  you  will  all  re¬ 
member,  and  which  had  special  reference  to  the  feeling,  very  much 
exaggerated,  which  was  supposed  to  exist  in  France  towards  the 
English  people  ;  but  we  felt  that  it  was  not  the  mission  of  Englishmen  to 
hold  back  on  so  important  and  international  an  occasion.  It  would 
not  have  been  in  the  spirit  of  that  enterprise  which  has  placed  England 
in  the  foremost  van  in  the  world  of  commerce  ;  it  was  also  impossible 
to  think  of  going  back  after  the  nomination  we  had  been  honoured 
with  to  furnish  the  Royal  Pavilion.  We  consequently  went  ahead, 
and  the  results  proved  amazing,  even  to  ourselves. 

The  award  granted  to  our  firm,  namely  the  double  Grand  Prix,  was 
unprecedented  and  unparalleled  in  our  business,  not  only  as  regards 
England,  but  also  as  regards  any  Continental  firm  ;  and  what  was  of 
great  moment,  five  gold  medals  and  seven  silver  medals  were  awarded 
to  the  artists  employed  by  us,  a  point  which  I  feel  sure  you  will  ap¬ 
preciate,  as  this  recognition  of  individual  effort  is  not  only  gratifying, 
but  encouraging  as  well.  Indeed,  I  feel  that  this  recognition  of  our 
employees  gave  even  more  pleasure  to  the  firm  than  if  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  it  themselves. 

It  must  be  remembered  as  an  enhancing  factor  that  the  high 
distinction  which  we  have  won  was  obtained  at  the  hands  of  a  French 
jury,  representing  the  most  critical  art  nation  in  the  world.  Our 
exhibit,  1  need  pet  haps  hardly  tell  you,  attracted  almost  universal 
attention,  and  it  was  moreover  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  expressed 
approbation  of  our  own  Royal  Family.  The  Directors  of  the  Vienna 
and  other  Art  Exhibits  paid  numerous  visits  to  it,  and  made  purchases 
for  their  museum,  and  the  architect  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  on  one  occasion  gave  a  lecture  in  the  rooms  to 
a  number  of  his  colleagues  on  the  practical  and  artistic  points  it 
embodied.  The  effect  from  a  commercial  standpoint  was  immediate 
and  startling.  It  was  established  that  the  British  claim  to  direct  and 
mould  public  taste  from  a  decorative  standpoint  was  no  idle  one,  and 
the  originality  and  refinement  of  our  work  met  with  a  generous 
recognition  from  French  and  German  visitors,  the  latter  in  particular 
commenting  upon  the  homelike  character  and  domesticity  of  our 
rooms.  In  fact,  the  exclamation  of  all  visitors  was  one  of  admiration 
and  delight.  A  very  high  compliment  was  conveyed  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  John  Wannamaker  wished  to  negotiate  for  the  transfer  of  the 
entire  exhibit  to  his  great  house  in  America.  As  a  further  result  of  the 
Exhibition,  orders  were  received  from  H.R.II.  the  Princess  Eulalie  for 
the  reconstruction  and  furnishing  of  her  palace  at  Madrid  in  accordance 
with  English  ideas.  Numerous  orders  from  distinguished  members  of 
Society  in  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Russia 
were  booked,  and  at  the  present  moment  we  are  carrying  out  work  in 
all  these  countries. 

One  result  of  our  success  is  that  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  British 
art,  which  we  hope  is  only  the  initiation  of  a  movement  which  may  be 
destined  to  demonstrate  the  practicability,  the  artistic  merits,  and  the 
delightful  sense  of  fitness  and  utility  which  are  characteristic  features  of 
an  English  home  :  and  we  further  venture  to  cherish  the  belief  that  the 
movement  thus  started  will  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  whole  of 
Europe. 

Every  month  we  are  extending  our  territory  abroad,  and  securing 
the  patronage  of  a  larger  circle  of  influential  foreign  clients.  You  are 
familiar,  of  course,  with  the  wide  scope  of  our  enterprise,  but  perhaps 
the  outside  public  is  not  so  well  aware  of  the  extraordinary  facilities 
which  we  possess  in  the  combined  firms  of  Waring  and  Gillow  for  deal¬ 
ing  with  such  widely  differing  undertakings  as  palaces,  mansions,  villas, 
hotels,  ships,  yachts,  &c.  In  connection  with  the  two  latter  classes,  it 
will  interest  you  to  know  that  we  have  successfully  carried  out,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  owning  company,  the  entire  decoration  and  furnish¬ 
ing  for  two  American  liners,  and  we  are  just  completing  a  large 
yacht  for  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  which  will  be  unique  in  the 
application  of  Greek  art,  and  this,  too,  in  spite  of  the  keenest  American 
competition,  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  English  enterprise  is 
not  entirely  played  out.  We  must  not,  however,  conceal  from  our¬ 
selves  that  the  competition  from  Germany  and  America,  unless 
energetically  met,  is  likely  to  have  far-reaching  results.  We  must, 
therefore,  pull  ourselves  together,  and  employer  and  employed  ascer¬ 
tain  and  utilise  the  best  methods  from  these  two  countries.  By  doing 
this,  and  applying  that  British  inherent  capacity  that  is  by  no  means 
extinct,  the  competition  nay  prove  to  our  ultimate  advantage  for 
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now,  as  of  old,  “  If  England  to  herself  doth  prove  but  true,”  we  need 
fear  nought.  A  record  in  ship  work  was  accomplished  in  the  case  of 
the  Ophir,  which  was  reconstructed,  decorated,  and  furnished  for  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  in  the  short  space  of  seven 
weeks,  the  work  giving  the  highest  satisfaction,  and  eliciting  gracious 
and  generous  encomiums  both  from  royalty  and  the  press.  We  are 
now  busily  engaged  upon  the  new  Royal  Yacht,  the  details  of  which 
His  Majesty  the  King  has  taken  a  great  interest  in,  and  personally 
defined  a  basis  of  such  a  practical  character  as  should  make  it  one  of 
the  best  equipped  ships  afloat,  whilst  beautiful  in  its  simplicity. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  carry  out  so  large  a  variety  of 
important  work  without  an  efficient  system  of  concentration  and  a  first- 
class  equipment  of  mechanical  resources.  Our  great  factories  at 
Hammersmith,  Lancaster,  and  Liverpool  are  the  largest  and  best 
fitted  in  the  world,  and  enable  us  to  produce  well  designed  and 
soundly  constructed  work  on  a  competitive  basis  at  prices  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  class,  and  to  expand  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
it  is  possible  to  have  well-designed  and  soundly  constructed  work  as 
cheap  as  the  inartistic.  But  the  mechanical  part,  although  important, 
is  not  the  principal  one  to  which  our  attention  is  given.  Our  studio  is 
constantly  being  recruited  with  the  best  talent,  and  it  is  one  of  our 
cardinal  rules  that  everything  should  be  designed  on  accurate  principles 
of  taste.  It  has  always  been  our  aim  to  combine  the  maximum  of 
taste  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  and  to  make  the  names  of  Waring 
and  Gillow  the  hall-mark  of  absolute  value  from  every  stand¬ 
point.  In  all  our  work  we  endeavour  to  introduce  the  “New 
Note  ”  of  artistic  originality,  and  this,  combined  with  economic  pro¬ 
ductions,  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  expansion 
of  our  business  which,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  imperatively  neces¬ 
sitated  the  acquisition  of  larger  premises.  I  am  glad  to  inform  you 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  securing  a  site  covering  close  upon  an  acre 
of  land  in  a  geographical  position  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
better.  This  splendid  position  is  a  block  directly  opposite  to  our 
present  premises  in  Oxford  Street,  almost  adjoining  Peter  Robinson’s, 
and  close  to  Oxford  Circus.  When  completed,  the  new  premises 
which  we  propose  to  erect  should  mark  an  epoch  in  commercial 
buildings,  and  should  constitute  the  finest  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
decorative  and  furnishing  trade,  and  will  be  entitled,  I  think,  to  be 
regarded  from  this  standpoint  as  the  high-water  mark  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  various  show-rooms  are  so  designed  as  to  comprehend 
every  variety  and  character  of  design,  as  applied  to  furniture,  decora¬ 
tion,  and  complete  house  equipment  at  every  range  of  price,  so  that 
the  most  uninitiated  may  get  an  object  lesson  which  will  be  an 
education  in  itself,  and  visitors  may  be  able  to  differentiate  with  ease 
the  various  styles,  and  to  grasp  the  distinctive  features  in  those  which 
appeal  most  strongly  to  their  sympathies. 

This  new  building  will  be  shortly  commenced,  and  I  hope  when 
next  I  address  you  to  be  in  a  position  to  record  a  very  substantial 
measure  of  progress.  You  will  rightly  deduce  from  this  movement 
that  our  business  is  progressing  in  a  highly  satisfactory  way,  and  that 
our  determination  to  stamp  everything  we  do  with  the  highest  artistic 
quality  is  reaping  an  adequate  reward. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  the  retiring  directors  and 
auditors  were  re-elected,  and  the  meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


WEST  COAST  EXPLORERS. 

^T^EIE  first  ordinary  general  (statutory)  meeting  of  the 

JL  shareholders  of  the  West  Coast  Explorers  (Parent  Syndicate), 
Limiied,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  registered  offices  of  the  company, 
74  Dashwood  House,  New  Broad  Street,  E.C. ,  Mr.  Joseph  Simpson 
(Chairman  of  the  Company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Erank  Talbot)  having  read  the  notice  convening 
the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  Gentlemen, — Although  this  is  the  statutory 
meeting  of  the  company,  and  there  are  no  resolutions  to  put  before 
you,  we  are  very  pleased  indeed  to  meet  you  and  to  tell  you  what  we 
have  been  doing  in  your  interests  in  connection  with  this  syndicate. 
The  company'  was  registered  on  the  19th  December,  1900,  so  that 
we  come  uuder  the  old  Act.  We  went  to  allotment  on  the  29th 
December,  1900.  Soon  after  allotment  Mr.  Wilding,  who  was  then 
a  director,  very  kindly  consented,  at  my  personal  request,  to  retire  from 
the  Board  in  order  to  make  room  on  the  directorate  for  our  friends  Mr. 
Wolsley  and  Mr.  Edwards.  This  change  was  effected  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  the  full  subscription  of  the  capital  of  the  company,  and 
thereby  a  strong  financial  backing.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  are  all  very  pleased  to  have  Mr.  Wolsley  and  Mr.  Edwards 
with  us  to-day.  Immediately  after  this  we  appointed  Messrs.  Lake  & 
Currie  our  consulting  engineers,  and  from  their  experience  of  the  coast 
we  feel  that  we  are  quite  safe  in  their  hands  In  conjunction  with 
them  we  selected  an  expedition  to  go  out  to  the  coast,  the  head  engineer 
being  a  gentleman  who  had  already  been  out  for  the  Wassau  Company, 
and  had  had  experience,  particularly  on  the  Ankobra  River,  where 
some  of  our  properties  lie,  the  second  engineer  having  been  in  the 
employ'  of  the  Ashanti  Goldfields,  I  think,  once  or  twice  before.  There¬ 
fore  we  have  men  of  experience,  which  is  an  important  point  in  selecting 
them  for  that  coast.  We  appointed  Messrs.  Swanzy  as  our  agents,  and 
the  expedition  was  despatched  on  the  23rd  January  last.  They  arrived 
safely  on  the  coast,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  up  to  the  present 
time  they  are  all  in  very  good  health.  Cap'ain  Chapman,  one  of  our 
directors,  went  out  in  the  same  boat,  and  he  is  taking  a  very  fatherly 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  company.  We  are  keeping  his  seat  warm 
for  him  until  he  returns,  and,  with  his  two  years’  experience  of  the 
coast,  we  feel  sure  that  his  knowledge  will  add  greatly  to  the  future 
interests  of  this  company.  I  should  mention,  perhaps,  that  Captain 
Chapman  was  the  gentleman  who  was  so  successful  in  securing  pro¬ 
perties  for  the  Gold  Coast  and  Ashanti  Explorers,  which  have  become 
so  valuable,  and  are  expected  to  become  still  very  much  more  valuable. 


The  options  we  have  secured,  and  which  are  referred  to  in  the 
prospectus,  are  rather  important.  The  first  one  I  should  like  to 
allude  to  is  that  of  the  Assanseyeh.  That  property  is  reputed  to 
be  eight  miles  by  six,  which  is  48  square  miles.  We  have  had  a 
report  upon  that  property  by  Mr.  Weeks,  an  English  engineer,  who- 
says  that  from  samples  taken  from  a  heap  of  stuff  from  the  top  of  one 
of  the  shafts  he  obtained  very  fair  results,  and  he  was  sure  that,  with 
proper  development,  this  particular  properly  would  turn  out  to  be  a 
very  valuable  concession.  We  have  secured  two  other  properties 
which  we  believe  to  be  good,  but  we  have  not  yet  received  any  report 
upon  them.  We  also  secured  a  property  adjoining,  or  very  nearly  ad¬ 
joining,  the  Gold  Fields  of  Eastern  Akim,  which  is  four  square  miles 
in  extent,  and  is  reputed  to  be  rich,  but,  of  course,  we  have  not 
yet  received  any  report,  although  we  have  received  several  offers  for 
it  which  would  yield  a  very  handsome  dividend  to  the  syndicate.  We 
have  not  yet  accepted  any,  but  we  may  do  so  later  on.  We  were  not 
able  to  get  two  01  the  options  referred  to  in  the  prospectus,  but  instead 
of  those  two  we  got  a  number  of  options  in  the  Eastern  Akim  district  be¬ 
longing  to  a  Government  official  there,  or,  rather,  to  the  wife  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  official,  which  we  believe  will  mature  later  on  into  something  of 
value.  We  next  secured  a  property  called  Arriwassi,  which  is  reputed 
to  be  not  less  than  16  square  miles,  and  is  now  being  examined  by  our 
engineers,  from  whom  we  are  expecting  important  news  shortly.  Now, 
besides  all  these  properties,  I  have  personally  become  interested  with; 
a  group  in  Glasgow,  who  have  purchased  an  enormous  property, 
called  the  Kuni  River  Concessions,  which  adjoins  the  Iliman  Con¬ 
cessions.  The  most  important  news  which  I  have  to  give  you  to-day 
is  still  to  come,  and  it  is  a  property  called  the  Tuapim.  Soon  after 
our  engineer  started,  the  power  of  attorney  for  this  property,  which  is 
estimated  to  be  25  square  miles,  came  to  us  and  said  that  if  we  would 
undertake  to  inspect  it  by  our  engineers,  who,  I  may  say,  have  a  very 
good  reputation  amongst  the  natives  there,  they  would  give  us  an 
option  upon  it.  We  readily  acceded  to  this  proposal,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  power  of  attorney  was  offered  a  higher  price  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  so  that  we  were  in  rather  a  difficulty.  During  this  period,  to 
our  surprise,  a  cablegram  came  from  our  engineers  stating  that  the 
property  was  of  considerable  value,  and  that  we  ought  to  secure  it. 
Immediately  upon  receiving  that  news  I  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  other  syndicate- — which,  I  may  say,  is  the  Prah  Gold  Mines,  Ltd. 
—and  after  a  good  deal  of  talk  we  arrived  at  a  basis  which  I  think  is- 
very  satisfactory  not  only  to  them,  but  to  us  also,  and  it  is  that 
we  shall  jointly  promote  the  company  and  jointly  divide  the  spoil, 
or  the  plums,  whichever  way  you  like  to  put  it.  I  consider, 
on  behalf  of  this  syndicate,  that  I  was  fortunate  in  securing  these 
terms  from  them,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  very  im¬ 
portant  results  accruing  to  this  syndicate.  I  am  afraid  T 
dare  not  tell  you  what  the  profit  will  be,  but  it  will  be  very 
considerable,  and  the  holding  which  we  shall  then  have  will  be  a  hold¬ 
ing  in  one  of  the  best  properties,  I  believe,  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  In  conclusion,  I  may  add  that  we  have  been  singing  very  low'1 
during  the  three  or  four  months  we  have  been  in  existence,  feeling  that 
we  had  a  very  safe  and  solid  foundation  on  which  to  work,  and  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  issue  any  puffs  or  anything  of  that  kind,  as  is 
sometimes  done  in  these  matters,  believing  in  the  future  of  West 
Africa — the  fringe  of  which  has  only  been  touched — and  that  we  are 
well  in  the  running. 

The  proceedings  terminated  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


OGREGUM  GOLD  MINING  OF  INDIA. 

INCREASINGLY  PROFITABLE  WORKING. 


THE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Ooregum  Gold 

Mining  Company  of  India,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  Malcolm  Low  (chairman  of  the  com¬ 
pany)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Richard  Garland)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting  and  the  certificate  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  regard  to  the  accounts  the  board  had, 
added  £ 5,000  to  reserve,  raising  that  fund  to  ,£20,000,  and  from  that 
sum  ^15,000  had  been  written  off  mining  and  general  expenditure. 
The  board  had  not  been  able  to  make  a  separate  investment  of  the 
reserve  fund,  as  it  had  always  been  employed  in  the  business  of  the 
company.  Capital  account  had  been  charged  with  a  sum  of  ,£13,000 
in  part  payment  for  the  cyanide  plant  and  the  new  mill,  and  also  in 
part  payment  of  the  cost  of  Oakley’s  shaft.  It  would  be  remembered 
that  last  year  in  order  to  pay  for  certain  specified  works  an  issue  of 
26,500  new  shares  was  made  at  a  premium  of  £2  per  share, 
and  at  the  present  time  there  only  remained  61 1  of  those  shares  which 
had  been  unapplied  for.  That  represented  a  present  of  £  1,200  to 
the  company,  and  he  was  sorry  that  they  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the 
shareholders.  The  only  thing  that  the  board  could  do  now  was  to  issue 
those  shares  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  of  course  not  at  the  price  of 
£2  at  which  they  were  offered  to  the  shareholders,  but  as  nearly  to  the 
market  price  of  the  day  as  was  possible,  which  was  about  £2  higher^ 
The  new  works,  and  the  supply  of  machinery  for  which  the  new 
capital  was  raised,  had  been  proceeding  in  a  highly  satisfactory 
manner.  The  pumping  engine  for  Oakley’s  shaft  was  in  course  of 
erection,  and  the  boilers  were  already  in  position.  The  winding- 
engines  and  other  portions  of  the  equipment  were  being  manufactured. 
The  new  mill  was  being  rapidly  prepared,  and  much  of  the  materiaL 
had  been  shipped.  The  original  design  was  for  120  heads,  of  which 
100  heads  were  to  be  erected  fiist,  and  the  remaining  20  added 
when  required.  It  had  been  decided  to  supply  the  entire  battery 
of  120  heads  at  once,  and  the  order  had  been  placed  accordingly. 
The  additional  cyanide  plant  was  brought  into  operation  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  there  was  now  a  capacity  for  treating  about  10,000  tons  ofi 
tailings  and  slimes  per  month.  Those  works  continued  to  be  highly  re 
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munerative.  When  alluding  to  the  results  of  the  company’s  operations 
at  the  last  meeting  he  stated  that  there  had  bean  an  increase  in  the 
richness  of  the  ore,  an  increase  in  the  reserves,  an  enhanced  produc¬ 
tion  of  gold,  and  also  an  improvement  in  the  profits  and  dividend,  and 
he  was  pleased  to  say  that  on  the  present  occasion  the  same  remarks 
applied  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve  months.  When  they 
contemplated  the  results  of  1900,  that  curious  old  cry,  “as  in  1899, 
only  better,”  seemed  once  more  to  be  dinning  in  their  ears.  The 
results  in  1899  were  exceeded  by  the  results  in  1900  by  a  somewhat 
long  list.  They  were  exceeded  by  498  ft.  driven,  risen,  and  sunk,  by 
442  fathoms  stoped,  by  10,760  tons  of  ore  milled,  by  62,270  tons  of 
tailings  and  slimes  treated  ;  by  9,486  tons  of  quartz  in  reserve  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  by  t  dwt.  10  gr.  in  the  average  yield  of  each  ton  of 
ore  milled,  by  £80,368  worth  of  gold  won,  and  by  ,£64,350  of  profit 
made,  while  their  dividends  would  be  10s.  on  their  preference  shares 
and  8s.  on  each  ordinary  share,  against  6s.  and  4s.  respectively  in  the 
year  1899.  The  total  sum  paid  for  dividends,  including  the  propor¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  new  capital,  amounted  to  £1 19,496.  The  chairman 
concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  motion  being 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Probyn. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  said  the  reports  and  statements  of  accounts,  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  on  this  occasion,  must  certainly,  he  thought,  be  said 
to  be  eminently  satisfactory  in  every  way,  and  almost  startling  in  so 
far  as  the  one  all-important  matter  of  the  amount  of  profit  realised  was 
concerned.  There  was  a  profit  of  .£142,000  for  the  year  under  con¬ 
sideration,  compared  with  £77,000  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 
That  was  indeed  a  remarkable  result.  It  had  been  brought  about, 
moreover,  not  only  without  forcing  the  production  of  the  mines  in  any 
way,  but  actually  leaving  at  the  end  of  the  year  an  amount  of  ore  in 
reserve  greater  by  9,486  tons  than  at  the  commencement  of  that 
period.  The  past  year,  as  stated  in  the  directors’  report,  had  been  a 
very  successful  one,  and,  beyond  that,  the  outlook  was  unquestionably 
highly  encouraging. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Stevens  referred  with  gratification  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman  with  regard  to  the  progress  made  by  the  company,  and  pro¬ 
posed  :  “That  a  sum  of  £2,500  be  voted  to  the  directors,  the 
managers,  and  staff  on  this  side  and  the  superintendent  and  staff  on 
the  other  side,  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  very  valuable  services 
which  they  had  rendered.” 

Mr.  Swinborne  seconded  this  proposition,  and,  after  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  meeting  for  this  vote,  particularly  as  it 
might  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  the  good  feeling  which  the  share¬ 
holders  had  towards  the  directors  and  of  the  trust  which  they  reposed 
in  the  board. 

The  Chairman  next  proposed:  “That  a  balance  dividend  (free  of 
income  tax)  for  the  year  1900,  being  in  respect  of  the  four  months 
ended  December  31  last,  be  declared  as  follows  :  4s.  per  share  on  the 
preference  shares,  4s.  per  share  on  the  ordinary  shares  (Nos.  1  to 
145,000  inclusive),  2s.  on  the  fully-paid  new  ordinary  shares,  is.  6d. 
per  share  on  the  new  ordinary  shares  (6s.  8d.  paid)  ;  and  that  the  same 
be  payable  on  April  18,  1901,  to  the  shareholders  on  the  books  of  the 
company  on  March  27,  1901.” 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wallroth  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  agreed  to. 

The  usual  votes  of  thanks  concluded  the  proceedings. 


KIMBERLEY  WATERWORKS  C0.3  LTD. 

THE  twenty-first  annual  general  meeting-  was  held 

on  Wednesday  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  James 
Jackson  presiding. 

The  Chairman  said  the  year  under  review  had  been  characterised  by 
exceptional  circumstances.  Fortunately  these  had  not  interfered  with 
the  conduct  of  the  business,  which,  on  the  whole,  had  been  prosperous. 
Within  two  or  three  days  of  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Kimberley,  on 
February  15,  1900,  the  company  regained  possession  of  its  pumping 
stations,  and  on  March  2  had  re-commenced  the  regular  distribution  of 
water  to  its  customers.  During  the  past  eight  months  or  so  there 
had  been  great  anxiety  as  to  the  safety  of  the  company’s  works, 
owing  to  the  intermittent  presence  in  force  of  bodies  of  Boers  within 
striking  distance  of  the  river  station  which  had  been  garrisoned  through¬ 
out.  Fortunately,  the  company  had  been  able  to  carry  on  its  business 
unmolested,  and  as  far  as  the  figures  of  the  consumption  indicated,  the 
fact  that  Kimberley  had  been  occupied  by  British  troops  had  proved 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwise.  If  the  average  consumption  of  the 
months  January  and  February  for  the  past  four  years,  namely, 
25,000,000  gallons,  were  substituted  for  the  actual  figures  for  those 
two  months  of  the  year  1900  accounted  for  by  the  siege,  the  result 
would  have  been  a  consumption  of  144,000,000  gallons,  or  higher 
than  any  during  the  past  ten  years.  With  the  exception  of  those  two 
months,  the  year  had  been  a  most  prosperous  one.  They  might  con¬ 
gratulate  themselves  upon  having  done  so  well,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
when  the  exceptional  conditions  had  disappeared,  and  peace  had  been 
restored,  that  the  cost  would  again  resume  its  old  scale.  Turning  to  the 
accounts,  he  said  the  available  balance,  including  interest  on  invest¬ 
ments,  amounted  to  £28,989,  as  compared  with£24,646.  This  balance 
wasabsorbed  by  payment  ofinterest  on  debentures, £5  784  ;  depreciation 
under  various  heads  and  amount  written  off,  £4,954  ;  and  transfer  to 
contingency  fund,  £2,500.  It  would  be  remembered  that  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  £5,000  had  been  borrowed  from  the  last-mentioned  account. 
Half  of  that  was  thus  restored,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the  directors 
to  bring  that  account  up  to  its  old  standard  (£15,000)  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  balance  of  the  profit  and  loss  account'of  £15,750  would 
be  absorbed  by  the  proposed  5  per  cent,  dividend.  He  then  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts.  > 

Mr.  C.  Critchett  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 
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WEST  AUSTRALIA  GOLDFIELDS. 

THE  sixth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  West  Australian  Goldfields,  Limited,  was  held 
on  Tuesday  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Bioad  Street,  E.C.,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Castletown  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  A.  Stoneham)  having  read  the  notice  con¬ 
vening  the  meeting  and  the  auditors’  report,  the  Chairman,  in  moving 
the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  expressed  the  satisfaction  it 
afforded  him  to  be  present  on  that  occasion,  for  a  year  ago  when  the 
shareholders  met  he  was  absent  in  South  Africa  on  aedve  service.  As 
to  the  Company  and  its  affairs,  he  said  that  the  sound  business  in  South 
Australia  was  really  good  business.  Year  by  year  the  mining  resources 
of  the  country  were  imnroving.  He  desired  specially  to  refer  to  the 
good  value  of  the  Hampton  Plains  property,  having  received  the  most 
encouraging  statements  in  regard  to  it  from  an  officer  of  the  West 
Australian  Mounted  Infantry,  whom  he  met  on  the  march  to  Johannes¬ 
burg,  and  who  had  lived  six  years  on  the  Plains.  Th  e  result  that  the 
West  Australian  Goldfields  could  show  for  the  past  year  was  a  record 
of  which  no  board  need  be  ashamed  or  shareholders  despise.  The 
Board  had  big  schemes  before  them,  and  would  in  the  future  pursue 
the  careful  and  conservative  policy  they  had  adopted  in  the  past.  He 
concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  and  the 
payment  of  a  dividend  of  2s.  per  share,  free  from  income  tax. 

Mr.  Allen  H.  P.  Stoneham,  one  of  the  managing  directors,  in 
seconding  the  motion  expressed  his  pride  at  having  such  a  good  record 
to  lay  before  them.  It  had  been  no  easy  task  in  these  times  of  war, 
depression,  over-speculation,  and  over-inflation  to  keep  a  cool  head  and 
a  balance  at  the  bank  on  the  right  side  ;  and  to  have  made  a  profit  of 
nearly  £40,000,  which  was  20  per  cent,  on  the  capital  of  the  Company, 
was  a  result  upon  which  he  thought  all  were  entitled  to  be  proud. 
That,  as  they  knew,  was  not  exceptional  ;  for  during  the  past  seven 
years  they  had  made  large  profits  ;  they  had  distributed  during  that 
period  no  less  than  £130,000  in  dividends  and  placed  £110,000  to 
reserve  fund  on  an  average  capital  of  £150,000.  The  profit  and  loss 
account,  fortunately,  wanted  very  little  explanation.  Fie  wanted  them 
to  remember  that,  although  the  profit  was  20  per  cent,  on  the  nominal 
capital,  it  was  really  100  per  cent,  on  the  floating  capital  which  they 
had  at  their  disposal.  With  regard  to  the  balance-sheet,  the  first  point 
that  he  always  looked  at  was  how  much  cash  they  had  in  hand,  and, 
secondly,  how  much  money  they  owed.  It  was  very  easy  to  keep  a  large 
cash  balance  if  they  did  not  pay  creditors,  and  it  was  important  to 
look  at  both  items  at  once.  They  would  see  that  they  had  £39,000 
cash  in  hand,  and  they  owed  less  than  £3,000.  He  felt  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  Company  was  encouraging,  and  there  was  no 
doubt  that  they  had  satisfactory  prospects. 

Mr.  Oliver  Wethered  (the  other  managing  director)  gave  particulars 
of  his  visit  to  the  property.  He  also  spoke  in  very  hopeful  terms  of 
the  Company’s  prospects. 

There  was  no  discussion,  and  the  resolution  was  put  and  carried 
unanimously. 

A  special  meeting  followed,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was 
agreed  to,  viz.  : — “That  200,000  shares,  forming  part  of  the  present 
unissued  capital  of  the  Company,  shall  be  issued  as  preference  shares, 
and  that  such  preference  shares  shall  have  the  rights  and  priorities 
declared  by  the  new  regulations  of  the  Company  contained  in  the 
special  resolutions  next  hereinafter  set  forth,  and  shall  be  issued  at  such 
times  and  on  such  terms  as  the  Board  shall  from  time  to  time  decide.” 


WEST  AFRICAN  HINTERLAND  DEVELOPMENT 

syndicate,  limited. 

THE  statutory  meeting'  of  this  company  was  held  at 

the  registered  offices,  No.  4  Walbrook,  E.C.,  on  Wednesday. 
The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  has  been  supplied  to  us  by  the 
company  :  - 

Sir  Lindsay  Wood,  Bart,  (the  chairman  of  the  company),  presided, 
and  informed  the  shareholders  that  the  results  achieved  by  the  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Captain  A.  C.  Way,  D.S.O.,  were  most  satisfactory,  as 
appeared  from  a  letter  from  Captain  A.  C.  Way,  D.  S.O.,  to  the 
directors,  under  date  Cape  Coast  Castle,  March  12,  1901,  which  was 
read,  and  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  :  “  The  village  ofSubrie 
was  selected  as  headquarters.  .Mr.  Tighe  (the  mining  engineer)  dis¬ 
covered  promising  reefs  on  the  Sarrahu,  Ekkitrome,  Danjamie,  Kwah 
Hill,  and  Essetrum  properties,  and  camps  were  at  once  established  in 
close  proximity  to  the  proposed  works.  It  is  not  in  my  province,  nor 
have  I  the  technical  knowledge,  to  give  any  account  of  the  mining  works. 
It  sufficeth  to  say  that  Mr.  Tighe  is  well  satisfied.  At  the  same  time 
work  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  for  him  to  give  a  full  report.  Gold 
has  been  found  in  varying  quantities  in  all  the  reefs,  and  now  that 
the  camps  are  provided  with  drills  and  dynamite,  the  opening  up  of 
the  various  reefs  will  be  greatly  facilitated.  The  organisation  and 
commissariat  details  of  these  camps  having  been  completed,  Mr.  Tighe 
and  self  proceeded  to  examine  the  properties  on  our  southern  boundary 
— viz.,  Essuah,  Chundvva,  Ivokrama,  Intakko,  and  Ivochey.  This 
examination  was  necessarily  superficial,  but  reefs  were  located  on  all 
the  properties,  and  Mr.  Tighe  was  particularly  satisfied  with  the, 
Chundwa  property.”  The  chairman  stated  that  the  directors  were 
expecting  receipt  of  Mr,  Tighe’s  report  at  an  early  date,  and  that 
Captain  Way,  having  satisfactorily  completed  all  arrangements,  was 
expected  to  arrive  in  London  during  the  next  fortnight,  and  had  left 
Mr.  Tighe  in  supreme  control  of  the  expedition.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  made  for  a  competent  staff  to  remain  on  the  properties 
during  the  wet  season.  The  chairman,  in  closing  his  remarks,  ob¬ 
served  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  it  was  necessary  for  the  directors 
to  consider  the  course, which  should  be  adopted  with  reference  to 
dealing  with  the  company’s  properties. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings. 


20  April,  igoi 


The  Saturday  Review. 


This  List  will  open  on  MONDAY,  the  22nd  APB.IL,  and  close  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  24tii  APRIL,  1901,  for  both  Town  and  Country. 

THE  EG  IN  AS!  E  (WASSAU)  BANKET  GOLD  REEFS,  LTD, 

(Wassau  District,  Gold  Coast  Colony,  West  Africa.) 

Share  Capital  -------  £150,000, 

In  150,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  40,000  Shares  are  reserved  for  issue  as  required  for  Working  Capital.  Payments— 2s.  6d.  on  application ;  7s.  6d.  on  allotment  ; 

5s.  cne  month  after  allotment,  and  the  balance  of  5s.  per  Share  on  the  30th  June,  1931.  Issue  of  103,000  shares  at  par. 


DIRECTORS. 

Lieut.-Col.  J.  MOUAT  F.  HUNT,  Junior  United  Service  Club  (Director  Buluwayo 
Syndicate,  Limited,  and  Williams’  West  Africa,  Limited). 

H.  W.  SNOW,  “  Christianna,”  Tollington  Park,  London,  N.  (Director,  Taitapu  Gold 
Estates,  Limited). 

E.  G.  SAUNDERS,  30  Kensington  Square,  W.  (original  Director  of  the  New  Gold 
Coast  Exploration  Company,  Limited). 

O.  GREGORY  DAY,  Aylwards  Chase.  Stanmore '(Director,  Railway,  Public  Works 
8nd  Mines  Development  Company.  Limited). 

Mr.  DAY,  as  a  Director  of  the  Railway,  Public  Works  and  Mines  Development  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  is  interested  in  the  sale  to  the  Company. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  &  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK,  LIMITED,  155  and  156  Cheapside, 
London,  E  O. 

BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  LIMITED,  4  St.  Mary  A  le,  London,  E.O. 
(and  Liverpool). 

BROKERS. 

R.  A.  McCULLOOU  &  GO.,  23  Throgmorton  Street  and  Stock  Exchange, 

London,  E.O. 

SOLICITORS. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  CO.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  E.O. 

AUDITOR. 

FLAXMAN  HAYDON,  Chartered  Accountant  (Haydon  &  Haydon),  16  Union  Court, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E.O. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES. 

C.  F.  RICHARDSON,  18  Eldon  Street,  Finsbucy,  Loudon,  E.O. 

By  letter  dated  April  2nd,  1931,  private  alvices  have  been  received  that 
Mr.  D.  B.  Amissah  and  Natives  were  on  the  property  at  work  and  extracting  Gold 
•as  late  as  the  28ch  February  last. 

This  Prospectus  is  based  upon  the  Reports  of  Captain  W.  J.  Gilbert,  Mining 
Engineer,  and  Mr.  R  G.  Rogerson,  C.  &  M.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  and  late  Government 
•Surveyor  of  Railways  to  the  Crown  Agents  of  H.M.  Colonies. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPEOTUS. 

This  Company  is  formed  to  acquire  the  Lessee’s  interest  in  the  Egmasie  Conces¬ 
sion,  containing,  according  to  the  Lease  and  Captain  Gilbert’s  and  Mr.  Rogersoa’s 
reports.  Twenty  five  Square  Miles,  aud  situate  on  the  north-west  side  of  tne  river 
Ankobra.  about  80  miles,  following  the  course  of  the  river,  from  the  port  of  Axim, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal  mines  on  the  coast  north-west  of 
Tarquah. 

The  lease  is  for  99  years,  and  dated  l«t  December,  1899,  granted  by  Chief  Kudjo 
Agay  to  David  Binney  Amissah,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £12,  to  be  increased  to  £30) 
when  regular  h  illing  operations  are  commenced.  The  lease  was  registered  as  No.  63, 
and  is  engrossed  on  pages  373  to  379,  vol.  6,  Register  of  Leases  in  the  Colony. 

The  property  is  singularly  well  adapted  for  rapid  andecouomical  working,  as  it  is 
•accessible  by  water  all  the  year,  and  when  the  rivers  are  in  flood  during  the  rainy 
seacon  heavy  machinery  can  be  delivered  on  the  estate,  which  is  aRo  within  easy 
access  of  Tarquah.  the  present  terminus  of  the  Secondee  and  Tarqnah  Railway. 

The  gold  winning  at  Pres  tea  is  well  known.  Captain  Gilberc  states  that  “  this 
mine  has  produced  more  gold  in  one  mouth  than  any  one  mine  on  the  Gold  Coast.” 
Mr.  Rogerson  reports:  This  property  being  situate  south-we-t  of  the  well-known 
Presteaand  Broomassle  Mines,  it  is  quite  cert  tin  the  same  loies  traverse  it,  and  in 
addition  gold  is  being  continually  washed  bv  the  natives  from  tee  creeks  and  banks 


of  the  rivers.  This  property  has  always  been  considered  very  valuable  as  being  on 
the  gold-bearing  course,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  steady  and  persistent  working  of 
the  natives  and  the  amount  of  gold  they  have  produced. 

Captain  Gilbert  states  that  “  the  reefs  run  through  this  property  in  the  same 
direction  and  at  the  same  dip  as  the  usual  run  of  Western  Wassau  properties,  the 
reefs  running  in  parallel  lines  on  a  Banket  Formation,  and  from  the  existence  of 
native  workings  and  their  location,  I  unhesitatingly  assume  that  the  Banket  Forma¬ 
tion  of  the  reefs  w’hich  rim  through  this  property  will  produce  at  least  L\  oz.  fine 
gold  to  the  ton  of  quartzite  and  conglomerate  treated.  .  .  .  This  property  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Himan  Concession,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  gold  mines  in  working 
operation.” 

Mr.  Rogerson  reports  that  ‘‘the  reefs  which  run  through  this  district  average  in 
width  about  four  feet,  producing  on  a  general  average  1  oz.  of  gold  to  the  ton  ;  the 
course  of  the  reefs  which  you  propose  to  use  are  running  north-east  43°  south-west, 
dipoing  to  north-west  about  45°  from  the  horizon.” 

Four  villages  are  now  on  the  property,  so  that  native  labour  is  readily  obtainable, 
and  additional  labour  can,  if  required,  be  obtained  from  the  Kroo  Coast,  which 
immediately  joins  the  Gold  Coast. 

Water  is  available  in  unlimited  quantities,  both  for  mining  purposes  and  trans¬ 
port,  three  rivers  runniug  through  the  estate  besides  the  Ankobra,  which  forms  one 
frontage  boundary  for  five  miles. 

The  Directors  propose  to  have  the  native  gold  workings  and  lodes  thoroughly 
examined  and  proved  ia  depth.  A  small  plant  will  be  forwarded  to  continue  the 
present  workings  with  the  most  modern  machinery  for  gold  extraction.  An  early 
go’d  return  is  therefore  confideutlv  expected. 

Mr.  Rogerson  suggests,  considering  the  large  area  of  ground  the  Company  will  pos¬ 
sess,  that  the  property,  “  whm  properly  developed  and  the  lodes  proved,  should  find 
room  for  five  or  six  subsidiary  comoaniesfor  full  working,  similar  to  what  h&s  been 
done  in  South  Africa.”  Shareholders  can,  therefore,  view  the  present  as  a  Parent 
Company. 

Captain  Gilbert  further  writes  :  “Sufficient  capital  and  judicious  management  will 
render  this  Concession  equal  to  any  property  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.”  And 
further,  Mr.  Rogerson  writes :  “  If  worked  with  the  latest  modern  mining  machinery 
I  have  no  doub:  the  estate  would  develop  into  a  very  valuable  property  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  would- yield  large  returns  for  the  capital  invested  therein.” 

The  property  is  densely  covered  by  bush  and  tropical  timbers  of  every  description, 
Mahogany,  Ebony,  Iron  wo  jd  and  India  Rubber  trees  abound  in  large  quantities, 
while  the  extensive  frontage  of  five  miles  oq  the  Ankobra  river  gives  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  transit  of  large  timber  logs  down  to  the  coast. 

The  preliminary  expenses  of  the  Company,  including  brokerage,  are  estimated  at 
£5  COO. 

The  Company  has  agreed  to  purchase  the  Lessee’s  interest  in  the  above  Lease  from 
the  It  li  I  way,  Public  Works  and  Mines  Development  Company,  Limited,  of  18  Eldon 
Street.  Finsbury,  London,  E.C.,  for  the  sum  of  £110, 00 ),  nayable  as  to  £5,000  in  cash, 
£33,500  in  fully-paid  shares,  and  as  to  the  balance  in  cash  or  shares,  or  both  at  the 
option  of  the  Directors. 

Copies  of  the  Contracts  and  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  the 
original  of  the  Lease,  and  the  Reports  of  Captain  Gilbert  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Rogerson, 
can  be  seen  at  the  offices  of  the  Company,  between  the  hours  of  11  a.m.  and  4  p.m., 
during  the  advertisement  of  this  Prospectus. 

Applications  may  be  made  on  form  accompanying  the  prospectus,  and,  with  a  re¬ 
mittance  of  2s.  6d.  Der  share,  must  be  sent  to  the  Company’s  Bankers  not  later 
than  Wednesday,  24th  April,  1901. 

Full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Bankers, 
Brokers,  and  Offices  of  the  Company. 

London,  20th  April,  1901. 


CHARTERED  BANK  OF  INDIA,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  CHINA. 

Mead  Office :  Hatton  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ROYAL  CHARTER. 

Paid-up  Capital,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £20  each,  £800,000.  Reserve  Fund,  £575,000. 

COURT  OF  DIRECTORS, 

EDWARD  FLEET  ALFORD,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN,  Esq. 

Sir  HENRY  S.  CUNNINGHAM,  K.C.I.E. 

Sir  ALFRED  DENT,  Iv.C.M.G. 

HENRY  NEVILLE  GLADSTONE,  Esq, 


1901-1902. 

J.  HOWARD  GWYTHER,  Esq. 

EMILE  LEVITA,  Esq. 

JASPER  YOUNG,  Esq. 

I  WM.  A.  MAIN. 
Manageis  ]  CALEB  LEWIS. 


DIRECTORS’  REPORT. 

(Presented  at  the  Forty-seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting,  17th  April,  1901.) 
The  Directors  have  now  to  submit  o  the  Shareholders  the  Balance-sheet  and 
Profit  and  Loss  Account  of  the  Bank  for  the  Year  ended  31st  December  last. 

These  show  a  net  profit,  after  providing  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  of 
-(>161,532  14s.  6d.,  inclusive  of  .£13,285  ns.  3d.  brought  forward  from  the  previous 
.year.  The  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  paid  in  October 
last,  absorbed  £40,000,  and  a  further  sum  of  £10,000  has  been  appropriated  to  pay  a 


( 

bonus  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  salaries  of  the  staff.  The  amount  now  available  is 
therefore  £111,532  14s.  6d.,  out  of  which  the  Directors  propose  to  pay  a  final 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  making  ten  per  cent,  for  the  whole 
year  ;  to  add  £50,000  to  the  Reserve  Fund,  which  will  then  stand  at  £575,000  ; 
and  to  carry  forward  the  balance  of  £21,532  14s.  6d. 

Sir  Henry  Stewart  Cunningham,  K.C.I.E.,  and  Mr.  Henry  Neville  Gladstone, 
the  Directors  who  now  retire  by  rotation,  present  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  Auditors  — Mr. 
tender  their  services. 


Dr. 


LIABILITIES  AND  ASSETS,  31st  December,  1900. 


£ 

To  Capital,  paid  up  in  full  . .  ..  ..  ..  800,000 

Reserve  Fund .  525^000 

Notes  in  circulation .  734,684 

Current  accounts  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,598,239 

Fixed  deposits . 4,577,032 

Bills  payable  : — 

Drafts  on  demand  and  at  short  sight  on 

Head  Office  and  Branches . £988,731  8  6 

Drafts  on  London  and  foreign  Bankers  . .  956,308  2  8 

,  „  - 1.9+5, °39 

Acceptances  on  account  of  customers  .  489,642 

Loans  payable,  against  Securities .  697,621 

Due  to  agents  and  correspondents .  33,829 

Sundry  liabilities  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  44,134 

Profit  and  loss  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  n  1,532 

Liability  on  Bills  of  Exchange  re-discounted, 

£4,048,618  7s.  7d.,  of  which,  up  to  this 

date,  £3,835,572  14s.  sd.  has  run  off  - 

£14.556,756 


d. 


9  4 

II  IO 
8  6 


9  9 


By  cash  in  hand  and  at  Bankers’ 

Bullion  . . 

Government  and  other  Securities  . . 

Security  lodged  against  Note  Issues  and  Government  De 
posits 

Bills  of  Exchange 
Bills  discounted  and  loans  .. 

Liability  of  customers  for  acceptances,  per  contra 
Due  by  agents  and  correspondents.. 

Sundry  assets  .. 

Bank  premises  and  furniture  at  the  Head  Office  and  Branches 
Balances  between  Head  Office  and  Branches,  including  ex 
change  adjustments 


>  Mowat— 

■again 

Cr. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

2,726,023 

5 

7 

734>537 

7 

8 

737,469 

19 

O 

587,495 

19 

O 

4,424,100 

17 

9 

4,518,357 

16 

IO 

489,042 

5 

8 

*34+157 

4 

7 

25,755 

5 

5 

162,388 

3 

0 

16,828 

5 

3 

^14,556,756  9  9 


Dr. 


PHOFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ended  3ist  December,  1900. 


To  interim  dividend  for  the  half-year  to  30th  June  last,  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  per  annum 
Bonus  to  staff 

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  as  follows 
Dividend  at  the  rate  of  io  per  cent,  per 
annum,  for  the  half-year  to  date  ..  ,640,000  o  o 

Reserve  Fund  .  5o’ooo  o  o 

Profit  and  loss  new  account  ..  21,532  14  6 


Cr. 


£ 

40,000 


s.  d. 


,532  14 


£161,532  14  6 


By  Balance  at  31st  December,  1899 

Gross  profits  for  the  year,  after  providing  for 
had  and  doubtful  debts 

Deduct  :  — 

Expenses  of  Management  and  General  Charges 
at  Head  Office  and  Branches 


£294,532  10  11 


146,285  7  10 


Net  profits  for  the  year 


£13,285 


148,247  3  1 

£161,532  14  6 


.  Examined  and  found  correct,  according  to  the  Books,  Vouchers,  and  Securi¬ 
ties,  at  the  Head  Office,  and  to  the  Certified  Returns  made  from  the  several 
Branches.  M.  MOWAT,  Auditor. 

London,  1st  April,  T901. 


Warrants  for  the  dividend,  payable  at  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank, 
Limited,  Threadneedle  Street,  on  and  after  24th  ibst.  will  be  issued  to  all  the 
Shareholders. 

London,  17th  April,  1901. 
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A.  GOERZ  &  CO.,  LIMITED. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  December  31st,  1900. 


Dr.  CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Nominal  Capital,  fully  sub¬ 
scribed  ...  ...  £1,015,000 


To  Capital  Issued  — 

800,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £i 

each,  fully  paid  ...  ..£Soo,ooo  o  o 

200,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £l 

each,  5s.  paid...  ...  ...  50,000  o  o 

15,000  P’ounders’  Shares  of  £1 
each  ...  ...  ...  ...  15,000  o  o 


Reserve  Account  (including  Premium  of  £90,000 
on  Shares  issued  ... 

Unclaimed  Dividmds  on  Ordinary  Shares  — 
Dividend  No.  1  ...  ...  £92  17  5 

Dividend  No.  2  ...  ...  1,082  o  5 


^865,000  o  o 
150,000  o  o 


Founders’  Shares  — 

Dividend  No.  2  (not  yet  distributed) 

Sundry  Creditors 
Profit  and  Loss  Account — 

Carried  forward  from  De¬ 
cember  30,  1899,  as  per 
last  Report  ...  ...  ...  7,709  19  1 

Profit  for  the  year  ended  De¬ 
cember  31,  1900  (-ubject 
to  the  percentages  payable 
to  the  Managing  Directors 
and  certain  of  the  Managers, 
and  to  the  Bonus  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Staff)  ...  127,467  1  1 

Contingent  Liability — 

Uncalled  Capital  on  Invest¬ 
ments  ...  £23,944  15  9 


- 1,174  17  10 

1 1 4  8  8 

...  369,025  12  10 


I3SU77  o  2 


£1,520,491  19  6 


PROPERTIES  AND  ASSETS. 

By  Shares  and  Debentures  in  other  Companies 
(taken  at  or  under  cost) 

Claim  Holdings,  Sundry  Participations  and 
Interests  (taken  at  or  under  cost)  ... 

Real  Estate  and  House  Property  in  Johannes 
hurg  ... 

Office  Furniture  and  Fittings  ... 

Sundry  Debtors  ... 

Temporary  Advances  against  Securities  (in 
eluding  Shares  and  Stocks  taken  in) 

Cash  at  Banks  and  in  Hand — 

On  Deposit  Accounts  ...  £196,350  15  3 
On  Current  Accounts  and 

in  Hand  •  ...  ...  64,652  3  3 


Cr. 

£624,026  19  6 

210,845  6 

29,400  o  o 
2,334  11  3 
265,303  10  10 

127,578  o  1 E 

261,002  18  fr 


£1,520,493  19  & 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  for  the  year  ended  December  31st,  1900. 


Dr. 

To  Salaries  of  Managing  Directors  of  the  Staffs  of 
the  London,  Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  Berlin, 
and  Paris  Offices,  and  of  the  Mining  and 
Mechanical  Engineering  Departments  (less  fees 
received)  ... 

Rent  of  Offices  in  London,  Johannesburg,  Cape 
Town,  Berlin  and  Paris,  Insurance,  Rates  and 
Taxes 

Cable,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone  Expenses 
Travelling  Expenses... 

Legal  Charges 

Stationery,  Printing  and  Advertising 

Auditors’  Fees  (London,  Johannesburg  and  Berlin) 

Charitable  and  other  Contributions 

Sundry  Expenses 

Directors’  Fees 

Written  off:  Claim  Holdings,  Sun¬ 
dry  Participations 
and  Interests  ...  £7,435  9  8 


Real  Estate  and 

House  Property  ... 

600 

0  0 

Office  Furniture  and 

Fittings 

259 

7  11 

Sundry  Debtors 

3,164 

15  s 

Balance,  as  per  Balance  Sheet 


£30,459  9 


7,045  3 
2,520  10 
1,882  3 

214  6 

1,562  14 
623  8 
2,327  4 

2,8S2  13 
2,500  o 


11,459  13 
127,467  1 


Cr. 

By  realised  Profits  on  Sale  of  Shareholdings  and 

Sundry  Receipts  (less  amounts  written  off)  £170,242  16  9> 

Dividends  and  Interest  received  ...  ...  20,464  4  7 

Transfer  and  Bearer  Warrant  Fees  (less  cost  of 

Bearer  Warrants)  ...  ...  ...  ...  237  7,  7 


6 

7 

'y 

2 

7 

8 

9 

9 

o 


3 

1 


£190,944  8  11 


£190,944  8  if 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  with  the  Books  in  London  (which  includes  the  transactions  in  South  Africa),  and  with  Returns  from 
the  Branches  at  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  have  to  report  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Balance  Sheet  presents  a  true  view  of  the  state  of  the  Company’s- 
affairs,  as  shown  by  such  Books  and  Accounts.  The  whole  of  the  Assets  are  taken  into  the  Balance  Sheet  at  figures  at  or  below  cost. 

We  have  received  proof  of  the  Assets  included  under  the  headings  of  Shares  and  Debentures,  Temporary  Advances,  and  Cash,  those  in  South' 
Africa  having  been  certified  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Diamond,  who  has  also  examined  and  certified  to  the  title  of  the  Company  to  the  Investments  in  Reals 
Estate  and  Claim  Holdings. 

3  Frederick’s  Place,  London,  E.C.,  April  2,  1901.  PRICE,  WATERHOUSE  AND  CCh 
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The  List  will  Open  on  Monday,  the  22nd  day  of  April,  1901,  and  Close  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the 

24th  day  of  April,  1901,  for  Town  and  Country. 

CLINTON’S  GOLD  CONCESSIONS,  LTD. 

(West  Africa.) 

CAPITAL  -----  £400,000, 

Divided  into  400,000  shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  150,000  shares  are  appropriated  for  working  capital. 

250,000  SHARES  of  £1  each  are  now  OFFERED  for  SUBSCRIPTION  (whereof  60,000  have  already  been 

subscribed  for  on  the  memorandum  of  association). 

Payable  as  follows  : — 2s.  6d.  per  share  on  Application,  and  5s.  on  Allotment,  the  balance  in  calls  not  exceeding  5s.  each  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  three  months.  The  minimum  subscription  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  original  capital  on  which  the  directors  may  proceed  to  allotment  is 
already  provided  for  by  the  ,£60,000  subscribed  for  on  the  memorandum  of  association.  100,000  fully-paid  shares  will  be  allotted  to  the  vendors 
in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price. 


DIRhCTORS. 

Lieut. -General  Sir  JOHN  STOKES,  late  R.  E.,  K.C.  B.  (a  Vice-President  of  the 
Suez  Canal  Company,  Limited),  ot  Spring  House,  Ewell,  Surrey. 

Sir  WALTER  BULLER,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.,  of  43  South  Eaton  Place,  S.W. 

CHARLES  H.  NEWMAN  (Chairman  of  the  Adulessa  Syndicate,  Limited),  of 
6  Old  Jewry,  E.C. 

HENRY  JOHN  BROWN  (Chairman  of  the  Tete  Concessions  Syndicate, 
Limited,  and  Director  of  the  Birrim  Valley  Gold  Mining  and  Dredging  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited),  of  27  Avenue  Mansions,  N.W. 

F.  O.  ELLISON  (Director  of  the  Abompeh  Syndicate,  Limited),  of  65  George 
Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

JOHN  BLAIR  WHYTE  (Director  of  the  Prah  Gold  Mines,  Limited),  of  28  Lad- 
broke  Gardens,  W. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  :  Parr’s  Bank,  Limited,  Bartholomew  Lane,  and  Branches  ;  the  Bank 
of  British  West  Africa,  Limited,  4  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

LIVERPOOL  :  Park’s  Bank,  Limited,  Great  Charlotte  Street,  Liverpool  ;  the 
Bank  of  British  West  Africa,  Limited,  14  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

SOLICITORS. 

SUTTON,  OMMANNEY  &  RENDALL,  3  and  4  Great  Winchester  Street, 
E.C.  ;  LAWRENCE  JONES  &  CO.,  African  House,  Liverpool. 

BROKERS. 

E.  W.  MEYERSTEIN  &  CO.,  1  Drapers’  Gardens,  and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS. 

LAKE  &  CLTRRIE,  3  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

SHIPPING  AGENTS. 

ELDER,  DEMPSTER  &  CO.,  London,  Liverpool,  and  West  Africa. 

AUDITORS. 

A.  DANGERFIELD  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  56  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY. 

GEO.  T.  BROADBRIDGE,  F.I.S. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

6  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  company  has  been  formed  to  acquire  20  Gold  and  Timber  Concessions  in 
West  Africa,  the  relative  positions  of  which  are  indicated  upon  the  plan  accompany¬ 
ing  prospectus. 

The  company  will  also  acquire  the  old-established  business  of  Messrs.  J.  &  C. 
Clinton  &  Co.,  who  have  traded  as  timber  merchants  on  the  West  Coast  for  many 
years  past.  In  carrying  on  their  business  Messrs.  Clinton  have  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  obtaining  gold  and  other  concessions  upon  favourable  terms,  and  in 
the  most  promising  districts. 

The  total  area  of  the  concessions  cannot  be  definitely  stated  [until  the  necessary 
surveys  have  been  completed  ;  but,  according  to  the  dimensions  stated  in  the  leases, 
they  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  not  less  than  1,000  square  miles. 

The  whole  or  a  large  majority  of  the  concessions  are  believed  to  be  highly  aurife¬ 
rous,  some  being  very  favourably  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Wassau  district,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  famous  Tarkwa  Banket  Reef.  The  Ankobra  River,  which 
in  some  instances  forms  the  boundary  line  of  the  lands  to  be  acquired,  affords  trans¬ 
port  facilities  thereto,  and  the  construction  of  the  railway  to  Kumasi  will  further 
improve  the  means  of  communication. 

Messrs.  Clinton,  who  secured  the  whole  of  the  leases  mentioned  in  the  schedule, 
have  for  many.years  past  successfully  worked  the  timber  rights,  which,  apart  from 
the  gold  deposits,  should  form  a  valuable  asset  of  the  company.  The  situation  of 
Concessions  Nos.  17  and  18,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tarkwa  Banket  Reef, 
where  mining  operations  are  being  carried  on,  should  render  the  timber  rights 
thereon  of  exceptional  value. 

The  large  number  of  natives,  now  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Clinton  will  be 
available  for  transport  purposes  in  connection  with  the  prospecting  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  areas  upon  which  the  company  proposes  to  commence  mining  opera¬ 
tions. 

Messrs.  C.  W.  Clinton  and  W.  N.  Clinton  (members  of  the  above-named  firm) 
have  agreed  to  act  as  managers  of  the  company  for  a  term  of  years,  and  have  under¬ 
taken  to  give  the  company  the  option  over  any  further  concessions  obtained  by  them 
whilst  acting  in  this  capacity,  receiving  one-tenth  of  the  profits  realised  therefrom. 

On  reference  to  Schedule  of  Concessions,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  of  the  leases,  viz., 
Nos.  1  to  8  inclusive  and  17  and  18,  have  the  advantage  of  being  dated  prior  to 
October  ioth,  1895,  and  are  therefore  (in  addition  to  other  privileges)  exempted  from 
the  limitations  as  to  area  which  are  made  applicable  by  the  Concessions  Ordinance 
in  respect  of  concessions  of  a  later  date.  The  area  of  the  land  included  in  these 
earlier  leases  is  estimated  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Williams  to  be  not  less  than  400  square 
miles.  All  concessions  have  been  duly  registered  in  the  Colony,  and  Messrs. 
Clinton  are  in  possession. 

It  is  proposed  to  at  once  despatch  an  expedition  to  the  Gold  Coast  under  Messrs. 
Lake  &.  Currie  s  supervision  to  inspect,  survey,  and  further  report  upon  the  various 
properties.  .  Having  regard  to  their  favourable  position,  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
company  will  in  the  immediate  future  be  able  to  sub-divide  into  small  blocks  and 
re-sell  ,  to  subsidiary  companies  the  large  areas  of  which  it  becomes  proprietor. 
Attention  will  at  once  be  directed  to  prospecting  and  development  work  upon  the 
concessions  believed  to  contain  the  Tarkwa  banket  formation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  report  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Williams,  M.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  who 
knovvs  the  locality  in  which  most  of  these  properties  are  situated,  that  he  is  of 
opinion  that  they  are  of  a  highly  auriferous  nature,  and  that  some  are  undoubtedly 
the  continuation  of  the  Tarkwa  series.  The  extensive  native  workings  and  old 
shafts  are  strong  evidence  of  the  auriferous  character  of  the  country.  He  states 
that  in  his  opinion  some  of  the  concessions  are  traversed  by  the  same  line  of  reef  as 
that  on  the  Himan,  Preslia,  Bondaye,  Arkikilie,  and  other  valuable  properties.  He 
adds  that  on  account  of  the  very  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  some  of  these  pro¬ 
perties  can  be  worked  by  adits  and  tunnels,  which  would  expose  large  quantities  of 


backs  at  low  cost.  He  further  states  that  the  supplies  of  water  and  timber  are 
abundant. 

He  concludes  his  report  by  saying  that  taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration 
the  directors  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
group  of  such  valuable  properties. 

Full  prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  of  the  company’s 
bankers,  solicitors,  brokers,  and  at  the  offices  of  the  company. 

This  prospectus  has  been  filed  at  the  Joint  Stock  Company’s  Registry. 

London,  18th  April,  1901. 

WE,  the  several  persons  whose  names  and  addresses  are  subscribed  are  desirous  of 
being  formed  into  a  Company,  in  pursuances  of  the  Memorandum  of  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  we  respectively  agree  to  take  the  number  of  Shares  in  the  Capital  of 
the  Company  set  opposite  our*respeotive  names. 


No.  of 

Names,  Addresses  and  Descriptions  of  Subscribers. 

Shares  taken 
by  each 
Subscriber. 

SOLOMON  LAZARUS,  Stock  Exchange,  London,  Stockjobber 

Ten  thousand 

EDWARD  WILLIAM  MEYERSTEIN,  Stock  Exchange, 
London,  Stockbroker 

Five  thousand 

JAMES  CRICHTON-BROWNE,  61  Carlisle  Mansions,  Vic¬ 
toria,  London,  Physician 

One  thousand 

HENRY  JOHN  BROWN,  27  Avenue  Mansions,  N.  W., 
Diamond  Merchant 

One  thousaod 

W.  L.  BULLER,  K.C.M.G.,  Barrister-at*Law,  43  South  Eaton 
Place,  S.W. 

One  thousand 

CHARLES  H.  NEWMAN,  34  Savile  Row,  W.,  Estate  Agent 

Two  thousand 

ALFRED  LEWIS  JONES,  Steamship  Owner,  African  House 
Liverpool 

Five  thousand 

GEORGE  CHARLES  HOWARD,  16  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C., 
Stockbroker 

,  Two  thousand 
five  hundred 

GEORGE  PAGET  WALFORD,  Shipbroker,  97  Boulevard 
Leopold,  Antwerp 

1  One  thousand 
five  hundred 

SOCltiTfi  ANGLO-BELGE  D'EXPLOITATIONS  COM- 
MERCIALES  ET  AGRICOLES  AU  LAGOS,  SOCIfil  ■ 
ANONYME,  Antwerp  ;  Chairman,  G.  P.  Walford 

One  thousand 
five  hundred 

ALPHONSE  AERTS,  Shipowner,  13  Avenue  Van  Eyck, 
Antwerp 

One  thousand 
two  hundred 
and  fifty 

LAWRENCE  JONES,  6  Water  Street,  Liverpool,  Solicitor 

Two  thousand 
five  hundred 

JOHN  W.  TAYLOR,  72  Queen’s  Gate,  S.W.,  Justice  of  the 

One  thousand 

ROM  &  VANDERLINDEN,  Sharebrokers,  6  Courte  rue  des 
Claires,  Antwerp 

One  thousand 

CHARLES  BALSER,  Banker,  7  Rue  d’Arenberg,  Brussels 

One  thousand 
five  hundred 

ALBERT  ALEXIS  GEVERS,  Avocat,  6  Water  Street, 
Liverpool 

One  thousand 

Lt. -Colonel  ALBERT  THYS,  per  Charles  Balser,  Chaussfce 
de  Charkeroi  24,  Brussels 

One  thousand 
five  hundred 

JOHN  B.  PURCHASE,  14  Regent  Street,  London,  Solicitor 

One  thousand 

JOHN  BALFOUR  BROWNE,  106  Cromwell  Road,  S.W., 
King’s  Counsel 

One  thousand 

ASHANTI  AND  GOLD  COAST  PIONEERS,  Ltd.,  per  W.  J. 
Engledue,  Colonel,  Chairman,  6  Old  Jewry,  London,  E.C. 

One  thousand 

J.  GAY  CLARKE,  23  Cork  Street,  Bond  Street,  London,  W., 
Gentleman 

One  thousand 

G.  T.  BROADBRIDGE,  10  Buxton  Road,  Brighton,  Secretary 
to  Public  Companies 

Two  thousand 

CHARLES  STORMER  GOOD,  100  Victoria  Street,  S.W., 
Secretary  to  Public  Companies 

Five  hundr<*l 

ERNEST  E1FFE,  Shipowner,  Quai  Van  Dyck,  9  Antwerp 

Five  hundred 

VICTOR  DHANIS,  Merchant,  1  Avenue  Marie  Henriette, 
Antwerp 

Five  hundred. 

CHARLES  L.  HARRIS,  Stockjobber,  Stock  Exchange, 
London,  E.C. 

Six  thousand 

G.  B.  ZACHONIS,  42  Whitworth  Street,  Manchester,  Mer¬ 
chant 

One  thousand 

WILLIAM  FREDERICK  BURT,  63  Holland  Park  Avenue, 
W.,  Director  of  Companies 

Five  hundred 

WILLIS  HENRY  WILSON,  34  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W., 
Director  of  Public  Companies 

Five  hundred 

CHARLES  EDWARD  BULLING,  per  W.  F.  Burt,  Lauriston, 
Shootup  Hill,  Brondesbury,  Merchant 

Five  hundred 

J.  STOKES,  Spring  House,  Ewell,  Surrey,  Retired  Lt.-Genl., 
K.C.B. 

Five  hundred 

J.  B.  WHYTE,  28  Ladbroke  Gardens,  W.,  Gentleman 

One  thousand 

FRANK  0.  ELLISON,  65  George  Street,  Portman  Square, 
W.,  Director  of  Public  Companies 

Two  thousand 
two  hundred 
and  fifty 
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Mr.  HEINEIANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS 

OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

Edited  by  PRINCE  HERBERT  BISMARCK. 

With'  Portraits,  2  vols.  £  1  net. 

The  Times: — “  They  throw  new  light  upon  his  character  ;  they 
present  a  very  complete  and  attractive  picture  of  ‘  the  marriage  of  true 
minds'  and  of  the  relation  which  a  perfect  home  life  may  hold  to  the 
life  of  a  Statesman  at  whose  bidding  momentous  events  were  unrolling 
themselves ,  and  incidentally  they  illustrate  those  events,  and  express  in 
very  racy  language  Bismarck' s  opinions  upon  the  actors  in  them.  To 
his  wife  he  was  always  frank  ;  and  in  these  letters  we  have  a  series  of 
delightfully  unreserved  and  caustic  judgments  as  to  most  of  the 
prominent  people  they  came  across." 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

.  The  Daily  Telegraph  : — “  They  are  especially  remarkable  in 
that  they  show  the  statesman  who,  above  all  others,  was  !  a  hard  man  ’ 
to  have  been  in  his  private,  life  gentle,  tender,  affectionate,  and  full  of 
heart." 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

The  Daily  News;: — “ Love  letters  they  are  indeed.  Whether 
they  are  written  by  the  young  man  to  the  girl  he  is  about  to  marry  or  to 
the  Princess  von  Bismarck  by  the  great  Chancellor,  all  alike  breathe 
unalterable  love  and  devotion." 

STUDIES  OF  FRENCH  CRIMINALS. 

By  H.  B.  IRVING,  i  vol.  ios.  net. 

THE  ETERNAL  CONFLICT:  AN  ESSAY.  By 

W.  R.  Paterson  (BenjamiiT  Swift),  t  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s.  [Tuesday. 

*6*  The  author  here  presents  a  work  which  gives  a  rapid  and  concentrated  survey 
of  the  state  of  modern  knowledge  with  special  reference  to  human  conduct.  It  is 
not  technical,  but  gives,  rather,  the  inner  experience  of  a  modern  mind  which  has 
lost  hold  of  the  orthodox  beliefs,  and  has  attempted  to  restate  the  problems  of  life 
ancj  knowledge  in  an  unconventional  way. 

MOUNT  CMS  m  BEYOND.  A  Record  of  Travel 

on  the  Thibetan  Border.  By  Archibald  John  Little,  F.R.G.S.  With 
a  Map  and  Illustrations,  i  vol.  ios.  net. 

The  A  thenceum  “  His  book is  not  only  full  of  interest  for  the  general  reader, 
but  also  instructive  to  those  who  value  the  observations  of  a  traveller  qualified  by 
long  residence  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  people  among  whom  he  wanders.” 


New  Six-Shilling  Novels  and  Stories. 

“To  my  own  Gods  I  go. 

1 1  may  be  they  shall  give  me  greater  ease 

Than  your  cold  Christ  and  tangled  Trinities.” — Kipling. 

TANGLED  TRINITIES. 

By  DANIEL  WOODROFFE. 

Mr.  W.  I.  Courtney:  “A  sad,  bitter,  poignant  story,  powerful  and  well 
written.” 

VOYSEY- 

By  RICKARD  0.  PROWSE. 

A  DAUGHTER  OP  THE  VELDT.  By  Basil 

Marnan.  .[Next  week. 

FROM  A  SWEDISH  HOMESTEAD.  By  Selma 

Lagerlof. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “THE  GADFLY.” 

JACK  RAYMOND. 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH.  [Immediately. 


HALL  CAINF.’S  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

TME  CHRISTIAN.  Cloth,  6s.  ;  paper  cover,  2S.  6d. 

THE  SVSAMXIVIAM.  6s.  J  CAPTAIN  DAVY’S  HONEY- 

THE  BONDMAN.  6s.  J  MOON,  and  other  Stories. 

THE  SCAPEGOAT.  6s.  3®.  6d. 


THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN  FICTION. 

Vols.  I.  and  II.  Price  4s.  each. 

THE  GIRL  AT  THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE.  By  e. 

Hough. 

The  A  ihenaum. — “  In  Mr.  Hough  we  have  a  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  novelists  who 
not  only  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  in  an  interesting  fashion,  but  also  possesses  un¬ 
usual  powers  as  a  writer.  Characterisation,  style,  and  atmosphere  are  alike 
excellent.” 

PARLOUS  TIMES.  By  D.  D.  Wells. 

The  Scotsman.  —  “  A  mixture  of  the  detective  story  with  the  story  of  love  and 
intrigue  ;  undeniably  clever  and  entertaining.” 

A  full  Prospectus  of  this  Series  on  application. 


OUR  NEIGHBOURS. 

EDITED  BY 

WILLIAM  HARBUTT  DAWSON. 


A  series  of  handy  books  descriptive  of  the  Home  and  Social  Life  o 
Continental  Peoples,  by  Authors  whose  long  residence  on  the  Continent 
enables  them  to  write  with  fulness  of  knowledge  and  impartiality. 
The  books  will  not  be  statistical,  political,  or  controversial,  but  wil 
aim  at  describing  in  a  friendly  spirit  such  phases  of  life  as  are  peculiar 
to  each  country. 

Generally  speaking,  they  may  be  said  to  deal  with  the  Intellectua 
Life  of  the  various  peoples,  their  social  divisions  and  distinctions, 
their  manners  and  customs,  wealth  and  poverty,  their  armies  and 
systems  of  national  defence,  their  Industrial  Life,  Rural  Life,  Religious 
Life,  Home  Life,  Amusements,  and  Local  Governments. 

The  following  will  be  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Series  : — 

FRENCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  Miss  Hannah  Lynch,  Author  of  “  Denys  D’Auvrillac,”  “Dr. 
Vermont’s  Fantasy,”  &c.  Small  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top, 
3s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

GERMAN  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  W.  H.  Dawson,  Author  of  “  Germany  and  the  Germans,’ 
&c.  Price  3s.  6d.  net.  [Ready. 

RUSSIAN  LIF  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  Francis  Pi  Palmer,  sometime  Secretary  to  H.H.  Prince 
Droutskop-Loube  ky  (Equerry  to  PI.M.  the  Emperor  of  Russia). 
Price  3s.  6d.  net.  [In  May. 

DUTCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 

By  a  Resident  at  The  Hague.  Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


London  :  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

The  Proprietors  of  The 

WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE 

Have  made  arrangements  with  the  Publishers, 
Messrs.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.,  and  the  Author, 

DR.  CONAN  DOYLE, 

to  publish  this  famous  and  popular  Author’s  immensely 
successful  work,  THE 

GREAT  BOER  WAR, 

Of  which  over  50,000  Copies  have  already  been 
sold  in  book  form. 


The  public  do  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Boer  War — the  extraordinary  effect  it  has  had  in  consolidating  the 
Empire  and  revolutionising  Military  Science.  The  War  has  closely 
affected  almost  every  family  in  the  United  Kingdom,  besides  many 
thousands  of  families  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  &c.,  and 
this  fact,  coupled  with  the  historical  importance  of  the  War,  renders 
Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  book  one  which  should  be  closely  studied — if  only 
for  the  marvellous  word  pictures  which  it  contains  of  such  episodes  as 
Colenso,  Spion  Kop,  Magersfontein,  &c.  &c. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  reputation  for  conscientious  accuracy,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  great  master  of  descriptive  language  and  has 
been  over  much  of  the  ground  himself,  renders  it  imperative  that  every 
thinking  person,  man  and  woman,  boy  and  girl,  should  commence 
reading  this  wonderful  series  of  word  pictures  without  a  moment’s 
delay. 

The  First  Long  Instalment  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle’s  Great  Boer  War, 
copiously  illustrated,  will  appear  in  the  MAY  issue.  Ready  on 
MONDAY,  the  22nd.  Price  SIXPENCE. 


As  an  unprecedented  demand  is  anticipated ,  you  should  give  your  oraers 

early. 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C.  GEORGE  NEWNES,  Ltd.,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER 

Drinted  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Fp.ederick  William  Wvly,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  so  April ,  1901. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Mamiscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

There  was  the  air  of  the  man  who  is  very  confident 
about  getting  what  he  wants  in  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach’s  speech  on  the  resolution  authorising  the  levy 
of  the  fourteen-penny  income-tax.  He  was  not  dis¬ 
appointed  and  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  275.  Plenty  of  complaints  there  were  of  the  tax,  old 
complaints,  for  its  iniquities  are  well  known,  either  for 
its  oppressiveness  on  special  classes  or  because  it  ought 
to  be  levied  on  a  higher  scale  for  the  larger  incomes. 
But  to  all  this  Sir  Michael’s  reply  was,  not  that  any¬ 
body  was  wrong,  but  that  it  would  not  be  right  to  make 
alterations,  except  by  putting  on  twopence  at  such  a  time 
as  the  present.  Besides  he  is  evidently  more  concerned 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Opposition  than  to 
conciliate  his  followers.  So  far  this  can  be  understood, 
but  it  is  more  difficult  to  see  what  he  hoped  to  gain  by 
taunting  his  supporters,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
further  pleasing  the  Opposition,  with  the  policy  which 
has  made  the  increased  taxation  necessary  and  which 
he  classed  as  an  extravagance.  If  his  reference  was 
not  to  recent  increases  in  military  and  naval  expenditure 
and  to  the  war,  he  might  have  saved  himself  from 
being  misunderstood  by  stating  to  what  else  he  re¬ 
ferred. 

If  Mr.  James  Lowther  were  only  a  little  more  discreet 
in  expressing  his  views  on  taxation,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  admit  that  they  are  more  in  accordance  with 
sound  fiscal  policy  than  those  embodied  in  the  Budget. 
But  Mr.  Lowther  creates  prejudice  by  wholesale  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  objects  to  which  taxation  is  applied.  It  is 
stupid  to  rail  at  education  and  technical  schools  and 
County  Council  grants  in  these  days.  But  he  alone 
took  the  point  on  which  the  Budget  is  most  censurable, 
the  neglect  of  the  opportunity  to  initiate  a  preferential 
treatment  of  inter-British  trade  when  the  sugar  duty 
was  being  imposed.  “Little  England”  finance  is  a 
fair  description  of  this  feature  of  the  Budget ;  Mr. 
Lowther  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that  in  Canada, 
which  had  given  us  the  lead  in  conferring  on  us  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  Sir  Michael  had  done  more  to 
retard  the  general  advance  of  inter-British  commercial 
relations  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Sir  William 


Harcourt  said  ditto  to  Sir  Michael’s  speech  and  honours 
are  easy  between  them. 

It  might  excite  surprise  that  at  the  Colonial  Institute 
gathering  on  Wednesday  nothing  was  said  of  this 
subject.  But  this  is  only  another  instance  of  the 
timidity  with  which  the  Institute  avoids  questions 
likely  to  split  up  its  members,  many  of  whom  represent 
the  old  free-traders  here  rather  than  the  true  colonial 
feeling.  Lord  Avebury  remarked  that  there  was  neither 
an  Imperial  Exchequer  nor  an  Imperial  Constitution. 
Lord  Goschen  referred  to  this  want  with  the  kind  of 
feeble  witticism  which  Lord  Rosebery  has  made  popular, 
that  the  idea  of  these  institutions  had  not  had  the  very 
general  acceptance  of  the  meeting.  Lord  Goschen 
very  aptly  gauged  the  tone  of  the  Colonial  Institute  ; 
but  the  more  serious  observation  may  be  made  that 
not  much  progress  is  to  be  expected  while  nothing 
but  cheap  compliments  are  paid  to  the  sacrifices  of 
the  colonies  and  Budgets  take  no  account  of  them. 
As  an  “  ancient  ”  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Lord 
Goschen’s  view  of  the  magnanimous  spirit  in  which 
the  imposition  of  the  sugar  duties  has  been  received 
by  the  working  classes  is  interesting.  But  if  sugar 
has  caused  “  scarcely  a  ripple”  that  is  not  true  of  the 
coal  duty  ;  and  the  wave  of  the  income-tax  has  broken 
into  disconsolate  fragments. 

What  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  thinks  of  Mr. 
Thos.  Lough  maybe  of  some  importance  to  Mr.  Lough, 
but  to  no  one  else.  Nor  can  it  matter  what  he  thinks  of 
the  Budget,  if  his  remarks  thereon  at  Mr.  Lough’s  dinner 
in  any  way  express  his  thoughts.  What  lower  intellectual 
level  could  a  man  in  his  position  reach  than  to  exclaim  in 
reference  to  the  coal  duty  “  Were  they  in  free  England, 
what  used  to  be  called  merry  England,  or  were  they  in 
Siberia  or  Turkey  ?  ”  What  produced  this  Pecksniffian 
outburst  ?  Simply  the  fact  that  certain  instructions 
have  been  issued  to  prevent  evasion  of  the  new  duty  by- 
putting  forward  claims  on  account  of  existing  contracts. 
This  is  the  inquisitorial  inquiry  into  profits  condemned 
by  a  man  who  rejoices  in  the  increase  of  the  income-tax 
which  is  “  inquisitorial  ”  if  anything  is.  His  objection 
to  the  sugar  tax  is  prompted  by  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s 
story  that  the  working-man  allows  his  wife  so  much 
for  expenses  and  won’t  allow  her  any  more  for  sugar  ; 
therefore  it  is  the  working-man’s  wife  and  family  and 
not  he  who  suffers.  The  working-man  has  a  singular 
champion  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

“  Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much,”  must 
be  the  feeling  of  all  who  are  not  coalowners  or 
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coal-shippers,  or  colliers,  when  they  read  the  account 
of  the  deputation  which  met  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  Thursday.  Outside  these  interests 
there  is  no  feature  of  the  Budget  which  causes  less 
dissatisfaction  than  the  coal  duty.  It  is  in  vain  that 
the  deputation  presents  its  overdrawn  picture  of 
calamities  about  to  overwhelm  the  coal  trade,  to  the 
unsympathetic  ears  of  a  public  that  feels  more  or  less 
vaguely  that  it  has  long  been  bearing  too  much  of  the 
burden  of  that  trade.  When  the  income-tax  payer 
is  told  he  must  expect  no  consideration  the  coal 
exporter  has  not  much  chance  of  exciting  pity 
for  his  woes.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  uncom¬ 
promising  attitude,  which  in  the  case  of  the  income- 
tax  seemed  ungracious  in  the  House,  was  proper 
enough  in  presence  of  the  coal  deputation.  He 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  Government  will  not  be 
persuaded  or  coerced  into  abandoning  their  proposal. 
What  he  will  do  is  to  take  into  account  the 
cases  where  bona-fide  completed  contracts  exist  for 
foreign  sales.  This  is  the  precaution  which  has  aroused 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  fustian  indignation 
because  it  is  “  inquisitorial.”  In  the  very  unjudicial 
state  of  mind  of  the  coal  traders  they  themselves  are 
hardly  competent  to  distinguish  between  contracts  of 
the  imagination  and  contracts  in  fact. 

Objections  have  been  taken  to  Mr.  Roche’s  motion 
on  University  Education  in  Ireland  that  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  at  a  time  when  a  Royal  Commission  is  being 
constituted  to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject.  Such 
objections  are  very  feeble  in  view  of  the  speeches  of  Sir 
Edward  Carson,  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  Balfour  to  which 
the  motion  gave  occasion.  These  speeches  are  invalu¬ 
able  to  those  who  wish  to  consider  the  question  of  Irish 
education  apart  from  such  banalities  of  religious  bigotry 
as  were  reeled  off  by  Colonel  Saunderson.  Mr.  Roche’s 
motion  would  have  put  the  case  less  aggressively  if 
instead  of  the  vague  word  “  equitable,”  which  may  vary 
according  to  the  length  of  the  Protestant’s  or  the  Roman 
Catholic’s  foot — to  use  a  phrase  of  ancient  usage  in  the 
Chancery  Courts — he  had  used  the  word  “  practicable.” 
It  would  then  have  run  :  that  the  provision  for 
Universities  in  Ireland  is  totally  inadequate  and  none  can 
be  regarded  as  practicable  which  does  not  secure  for 
Roman  Catholics  equally  with  other  members  of  the 
community  facilities  for  University  education  without 
violence  to  their  religious  feelings.  That  is  the  real 
question  which  the  speeches  we  have  mentioned  demon¬ 
strated  completely. 

The  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  has  made  her  annual 
appearance  once  again ;  this  time  in  the  Commons 
first.  The  majority  for  the  Bill  is  not  likely  to  have 
any  practical  result  in  securing  for  this  much-adver¬ 
tised  lady  the  attainment  of  the  ambition  to  become  the 
deceased  wife’s  successor  instead  of  sister,  an  ambition 
others  are  always  earnestly  imputing  to  her,  but  to 
which  she  herself,  all  the  evidence  goes  to  show,  is  an 
entire  stranger.  This  hardy  perennial  among  Bills  is 
growing  so  old  that  one  begins  to  feel  cheerful  at  the 
prospect  of  its  ultimate  disappearance,  for  the  motive 
force  behind  it  will  have  gone  when  they  have  died 
whose  impatience  either  has  anticipated  the  Bill  or 
longs  to  do  so.  The  Bill  can  hardly  outlive  its  backers. 
Probably  few  of  those  who  advocate  so  great  a  social 
change  realise  how  it  would  dislocate  the  whole  legal 
position,  nor  what  appalling  ecclesiastical  confusion 
it  would  entail.  The  present  promoters  have  certainly 
shown  some  sense  of  the  ecclesiastical  difficulty  by  their 
very  ludicrous  attempts  to  buy  off  the  Church’s  opposi¬ 
tion  with  exempting  clauses.  These  people  judge  from 
themselves  that  the  Church  has  no  conscience.  They 
are  wrong. 

This-  week  as  last  week  the  war  has  been  marked  by 
one  unfortunate  incident.  Major  Twyford  and  a  small 
escort  fell  into  an  ambush  near  Badfontein.  After  a 
considerable  resistance  Major  Twyford  was  shot  and  the 
men  overpowered.  The  campaign  in  the  north  has  not 
so  far  produced  any  very  startling  results,  but  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  captures  reported  by  Lord  Kitchener  have 


been  as  satisfactory  as  usual.  Though  Mrs.  Botha’s 
fiittings  to  and  fro  in  the  cause  of  peace  are  not  likely 
to  be  successful  ostensibly  in  the  near  future,  the 
Boers  can  scarcely  stand  the  loss  of  men  and  stores  if  it 
continues  at  the  present  rate.  During  the  week  113 
prisoners  have  been  captured,  a  few  men  have  been 
killed,  and  some  have  surrendered.  Besides  138  rifles, 
98  horses,  1  12-pounder  Krupp  gun,  and  15,000  small- 
arm  ammunition  have  been  taken,  and  2  Boer  guns 
destroyed.  The  raiders  in  Cape  Colony  have  also  been 
dispersed  with  considerable  loss.  Except  for  an  undue 
hopefulness  raised  in  certain  quarters  by  Mrs.  Botha’s 
visit  to  her  husband,  the  week  has  been  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  absurd  rumours. 

In  so  generous  a  list  of  South  African  honours  many 
of  us  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  long  and  exception¬ 
ally  brilliant  services  of  General  French  have  only  been 
rewarded  by  a  K.C.B. — the  ordinary  distinction 
bestowed  on  a  divisional  commander  who  has  not  been 
an  absolute  failure.  It  is  true  that  General  French  has 
already  been  promoted  a  Major-General  out  of  his  turn. 
But  that  he  might  reasonably  have  expected  merely 
through  being  in  command  of  an  Aldershot  brigade.  He 
really  has  been  the  one  unqualified  success  of  the  war, 
and  we  sincerely  hope  that  beforelonghe  will  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  which  for  eighteen 
months  he  has  held  locally.  The  C.M.G. — which  has 
been  showered  on  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  subordi¬ 
nate  officers — seems  a  ludicrous  reward  to  offer  to 
Generals  Hart  and  Barton,  who  throughout  the  cam¬ 
paign  have  held  important  commands,  and  presumably 
must  have  done  their  work  satisfactorily  or  they  would 
not  still  be  filling  responsible  posts. 

General  Ian  Hamilton’s  promotion  and  K.C.B.  have 
been  well  earned.  But  we  cannot  but  consider  it  the 
greatest  of  pities  that  so  admirable  and  successful  a 
leader  of  men  should  have  been  relegated  to  office  work 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  The  born  leader  is  a  rare 
individual  ;  and  when  Mr.  Brodrick’s  scheme  is  fairly 
launched,  we  shall  require  commanders  of  the  utmost 
capacity  in  order  to  start  the  regime  successfully. 
General  Ian  Hamilton  is  ideally  suited  to  such  a  task. 
But  the  qualifications  which  go  to  make  the  successful 
Military  Secretary  are  necessarily  of  a  different  order. 
For  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  a  man  is 
brilliant  in  the  field,  he  will  in  any  way  prove  himself 
the  equal  of  Sir  Coleridge  Grove  in  the  peculiarly  diffi¬ 
cult  post  which  that  officer  has  filled  so  admirably 
during  the  past  five  years. 

The  recruiting  report  is  on  the  whole  unsatisfactory, 
and  at  once  accentuates  our  difficulties  in  this  respect. 
In  spite  of  the  war  fever  and  the  incentive  to  soldier¬ 
ing  which  a  campaign  supplies,  the  number  of  infantry 
and  militia  recruits  has  fallen  below  the  standard  ot 
1899,  although  the  main  total  for  1900  is  certainly  a 
larger  one.  The  regular  recruits  reach  a  total  of 
49,260  as  against  the  42,700  in  1899,  and  the  militia 
recruits  37,853  as  against  40,653.  The  decrease  of 
infantry  recruits  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  excep¬ 
tional  rate  of  pay  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
Yeomanry.  But  the  circumstance  is  serious  when  we 
remember  that,  while  the  number  of  recruits  has  fallen 
off  during  the  year,  we  have  added  eleven  new  bat¬ 
talions  to  our  army.  Indeed  the  recruiting  prospect 
for  the  future  when  the  war  is  over,  is— at  any  rate  as 
regards  the  infantry — exceedingly  gloomy. 

The  German  Military  Pensions  Bill,  which  has  the 
approval  of  all  parties,  is  a  remarkably  liberal  provision 
for  the  soldiers  and  sailors  invalided  in  the  wars  of 
1S66  and  1870-1  and  the  China  expedition.  A  provi¬ 
sion  of  ^6,500,000  is  actually  spoken  of  by  the 
Minister  who  introduced  the  Bill  as  a  comparative 
trifle.  Invalided  privates  and  non  -  commissioned 
officers  who  are  incapacitated  for  work  receive  pen¬ 
sions  of  from  ^36  to  ^52  a  year  and  in  special  cases 
from  ^45  to  Y76  a  year  with  an  additional  £16  a  year 
for  every  maimed  limb.  These  are  sums  on  which  a 
man  may  live  and  not  be  half  starved  as  he  may  be  on 
the  pittances  called  pensions  in  England. 
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German  comments  on  the  sugar  and  coal  duties  are 
well  worth  noting.  We  are  told  that  the  sugar  duty 
is  not  regarded  as  being  of  serious  importance  to  the 
German  trader.  That  may  well  be  for  the  duty  still 
leaves  him  in  a  better  position  than  his  competitors, 
our  colonists,  by  the  amount  of  his  bounty  and  it  would 
need  a  considerably  heavier  tax  than  the  present  one 
greatly  to  reduce  the  demand.  It  appears  that  in 
regard  to  coal  the  duty  is  considered  likely  to  enable 
English  iron  companies  to  compete  with  the  iron¬ 
masters  in  Germany  more  easily.  A  firm  of  iron  im¬ 
porters  in  Hamburg  have  received  offers  from  English 
companies  at  considerably  cheaper  rates  than  those 
obtaining  before  the  imposition  of  the  duty.  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  coal  will  become  cheaper  here  as  large 
quantities  of  coal  which  would  have  been  exported  will 
remain  and  be  sold  in  England.  This  is  doubtless  the 
ground  of  the  coal  exporters’  objection.  If  so  we  do  not 
know  how  the  Chancellor’s  anticipated  revenue  may 
work  out,  but  there  can  hardly  be  much  objection  to 
more  and  therefore  cheaper  coal  in  England. 

The  matriculation  of  the  Crown  Prince  at  Bonn 
University  was  most  skilfully  utilised  by  the  German 
Emperor.  The  ceremony,  which  had  been  repeated 
both  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  and  his  father,  was 
made  to  point  the  moral  of  the  continuity  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  the  spectacle,  made  gorgeous  by  the 
combination  of  military  uniforms  with  academical 
gowns,  was  shown  to  be  typical  of  the  unity  of  the 
ambitions  of  all  German  subjects.  Though  it  con¬ 
tained  no  immediate  hint  upon  the  politics  of  the 
moment  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  was  devised  with 
great  skill  to  teach  his  old  but  ever-fresh  political  lesson. 
He  began  with  a  panegyric  on  youth,  he  drifted 
naturally  to  the  youth  of  the  Empire,  the  need  of  a 
national  centre  in  opposition  to  the  universalism  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and,  seasoning  his  speech  with 
academic  references  to  the  “  Germania”  of  Tacitus  and 
the  great  work  of  Goethe,  he  brought  out  the  national 
necessity  that  even  in  peaceful  Bonn  and  in  the  centre 
of  learning  a  German  must  be  “  ever  a  fighter.”  The 
students  were  to  read  all  about  the  great  scholars  from 
Boniface  to  Schiller,  but  they  were  above  all  “to  turn 
their  eyes  to  Coblentz  ”  and  to  belong  to  duelling 
societies. 

The  only  actual  news  from  China  is  the  account  of 
the  expedition  of  an  international  force  of  800  men 
which  left  Shan-hai-Kvvan  to  punish  the  band  which 
killed  Major  Browning.  A  fight  took  place  in  which 
fifty  of  the  band  were  killed  with  a  British  loss  of  six 
killed,  of  Japanese  two,  and  of  French  one.  Major 
Browning’s  body  \yas  recovered.  It  is  clear  from  the 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  country  north  of  Peking 
that  even  were  the  negotiations  with  China  complete 
and  the  indemnity  question  settled  the  Powers  could  not 
withdraw  their  troops.  The  report  that  the  French 
were  contemplating  retiring  their  force  caused  con¬ 
sternation  amongst  French  residents  and  missionaries, 
and  protests  were  made  that  neither  their  lives  nor 
property  would  be  safe.  No  agreement  has  yet  been 
•come  to  either  as  to  the  amount  of  the  indemnity  or  of 
its  allocation  amongst  the  several  Powers.  There  is 
talk  of  a  loan  to  be  raised  by  Russia  in  France  to 
enable  her  to  pay  the  indemnity  on  behalf  of  China. 
That  is  perhaps  the  wildest  financial  proposition  that 
the  indemnity  question  has  started. 

Lord  Alverstone  has  succeeded  Lord  Russell  as  sponsor 
of  the  Prevention  of  Corruption  Bill  which  was  read  a 
second  time  by  the  Lords  on  Tuesday.  Lord  Russell’s 
cogent  facts  and  arguments  converted  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
personal  experience  of  Lord  Alverstone,  together  with 
•disclosures  that  have  been  made  of  corrupt  practices  in 
business  since  Lord  Russell  made  his  striking  speech  in 
the  Lords,  have  strengthened  the  case  then  made.  The 
Select  Committee  has  altered  the  Bill  in  certain  direc¬ 
tions  necessary  for  removing  particular  objections. 
Lord  Alverstone  proposes  several  new  amendments,  but 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  remains  unaffected,  and  no  one 
has  ventured  to  deny  the  evils  against  which  it  is  aimed 


or  to  suggest  that  it  will  not  be  of  considerable  use  in 
preventing  or  punishing  them.  Like  so  much  of  the  best 
English  legislation  it  does  not  treat  the  subject  de  novo. 
A  precedent  already  exists  in  the  Public  Bodies  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  1899,  and  it  is  only  an  extension  to  apply 
corresponding  provisions  to  all  Government  Contractors 
and  to  semi-public  trading  bodies  and  ordinary  business 
concerns. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bar  Council  was  not 
marked  by  the  discussion  of  any  very  important  topic. 
As  we  point  Out  elsewhere;  barristers  shrink  from  dis¬ 
cussing  in  public  the  questions  which  really  affect  them 
seriously.  Except  on  the  dais  there  were  very  few 
representative  working  members  of  the  Bar.  The  Bar 
Council  is  an  admirable  body  in  its  way,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  bring  much  force  to  bear  on  large 
questions  of  legal  reform.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  formal  than  Tuesday’s  proceedings,  and  the  only 
interesting  episode  was  Sir  Edward  Clarke’s  little 
chaffing  speech  hoping  that  Sir  Robert  Finlay  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  better  bargain  on  receiving  from  the 
King  his  new  patent  as  Attorney-General.  The  refer¬ 
ence  of  course  was  to  the  right  of  the  law  officers  to 
private  practice  which  Sir  Edward  would  not  forego ; 
and  in  consequence  laid  himself  under  disabilities  which 
prevented  his  being  His  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  at 
least  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign. 

Mr.  Choate  said  very  complimentary  things  about  the 
English  Bar  at  the  United  Law  Society’s  dinner  and  of 
the  indebtedness  of  American  to  English  law.  But  he 
must  be  well  aware  that  English  lawyers  envy  some  of 
the  chances  of  American  lawyers.  We  do  not  for 
instance  make  our  lawyers  ambassadors  as  do  the 
Americans  ;  the  reason  in  their  case  being  that  the 
qualifications  of  lawyers  in  America  have  always  been 
superior  to  those  of  their  politicians.  As  he  said,  the 
profession  was  the  one  avenue  to  promotion — the 
reporters  make  it  “perfection”  but  that  is  a  little  too 
strong — and  two-thirds  of  the  Presidents  have  belonged 
to  it.  About  two  points  Mr.  Choate  was  very  serious  : 
the  question  of  legal  education  and  the  establishment  of 
a  great  central  law  university  for  the  Empire  in  London. 
America  would  “give  its  ears  ”  to  have  the  prestige 
which  ought  to  attach  to  London  as  the  headquarters 
of  English  law.  Law  is  studied  with  enthusiasm  in 
America.  That  cannot  be  said  of  our  English  pro¬ 
fession,  or  we  should  have  the  Bar  Council  taking  up 
a  project  so  noble  as  the  Imperial  Law  University 
instead  of  some  of  the  rather  petty  objects  which  occupy 
so  much  of  its  attention. 

The  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Norfolk  County 
Council  gives  a  wide  interpretation  to  the  powers  of 
County  Councils  in  the  matter  of  footpath  preservation. 
Certain  private  persons,  it  appears,  had  pulled  down  an 
obstruction  placed  upon  an  alleged  public  right  of  way 
at  Snettisham,  a  Norfolk  village  ;  and  the  landholder 
brought  an  action  against  them.  The  local  district 
council,  being  the  authority  charged  with  the  protection 
of  rights  of  way,  was  approached,  but  refused  to  help 
the  men  in  their  defence.  The  Norfolk  County  Council 
was  then  asked  to  act ;  and  decided  that  the  district 
had  failed  in  its  duty  and  that  the  men  should  receive  a 
contribution  from  the  county  funds  towards  their 
defence.  Upon  this  the  plaintiff  applied  for  a  rule  to 
quash  the  resolution  of  the  County  Council  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  no  power  to  use  the  ratepayers’ 
money  for  such  a  purpose.  The  County  Council,  it 
was  argued,  might  legally  have  asserted  the  public 
right  by  direct  intervention,  but  it  bad  no  power  to 
subsidise  the  defence  of  private  asserters  of  such  an 
alleged  right.  The  Court,  consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance,  upheld  the  action  of 
the  County  Council,  and  decided  that  the  local  authority 
is  not  only  empowered  to  take  direct  action,  but  to 
defend  private  persons  for  acts  done  in  the  maintenance 
of  rights  of  way.  The  point  is  a  new  and  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  There  are  certainly  cases  in  which  this 
power  might  desirably  be  exercised  ;  but  it  is  clearly  a 
power  to  be  used  with  discretion,  or  it  might  easily 
lead  to  foolish  conduct  by  holding  out  the  possibility  of 
escape  from  consequent  damages  and  costs. 
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The  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Rex  v.  Cockerton  is 
not,  at  any  rate  for  the  present,  to  be  proceeded  with 
by  the  London  School  Board.  This  is  an  improvement 
on  its  former  attitude,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Progressives  made  their  amende  at  all  graciously. 
Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley’s  treatment  of  Mr.  Bridgeman’s 
motion  was  distinctly  discourteous  :  but  Mr.  Stanley 
has  always  been  an  extreme  partisan,  and  his  conduct 
did  not  come  as  a  surprise.  In  the  meantime  we  trust 
the  Government  will  take  such  immediate  steps  as  will 
prevent  the  collapse  of  the  higher-grade  education  and 
evening  schools.  Facilities  for  such  teaching  must  be 
provided,  but  that  does  not  imply  that  the  School  Board 
need  be  the  authority  to  direct  such  teaching.  We  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  entrusted  with  any  such  function. 
Its  own  business,  if  it  would  only  mind  it,  would  take 
all  its  time  and  energy. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Stubbs  has  followed  so  quickly  on 
the  death  of  the  late  Bishop  of  London  that  a  com¬ 
parison  and  contrast  which  in  any  circumstances  would 
have  been  natural  becomes  almost  inevitable.  Dr.  Stubbs 
was  not  as  was  Dr.  Creighton  a  great  ecclesiastic.  It 
was  to  his  historic  scholarship  that  he  owed  his  church 
preferment  and  throughout  his  life  he  was  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  scholar  than  as  a  Churchman.  Pre¬ 
eminent  as  the  founder  of  the  English  historical  school, 
his  special  influence  on  the  world  must  be  sought  in 
his  books.  In  this  he  presents  the  greatest  contrast  to 
Dr.  Creighton  whose  more  active  and  at  the  same  time 
more  complex  character  influenced  society  and  the 
Church  in  a  thousand  ways  other  than  through  his 
writings.  Dr.  Stubbs  was  in  the  line  of  the  learned 
bishops  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  learning  which  that  century  hardly  anticipated. 
His  greater  pupil  represented  not  only  the  revival  of 
learning  but  the  revival  of  the  Church. 

On  Wednesday  next  theM.C.C.  will  give  their  verdict 
on  a  much-discussed  law  of  cricket.  On  the  modern 
pitches,  made  too  perfect  by  the  scientific  application  of 
marl  and  other  top  dressings,  the  batsman  has  proved 
himself  unduly  superior  to  the  bowler.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  alteration  of  the  rule  by  which  a  player  is 
allowed  to  keep  breaking  balls  off  his  wicket  by  the  use 
of  his  legs  would  restore  the  old  equality.  Bowlers 
have  every  reason  to  complain  of  the  law  as  it  stands  ; 
but  it  has  stood  for  many  years  and  even  if — to  the 
great  increase  of  the  umpire’s  difficulties — the  law  were 
altered  the  superiority  of  the  batsman  would  still  be 
maintained.  In  the  unsportsmanlike  carefulness  intro¬ 
duced  by  professional  players  taken  together  with  the 
excellence  of  the  new  pitches  lies  the  cause  of  the  excess 
of  drawn  matches.  If  the  old  balance  is  to  be  restored, 
reformation  must  come  over  the  game  “  in  a  flood  :  ” 
professionals  and  amateurs  must  be  divorced  or  re¬ 
course  must  be  had  to  some  uncompromising  mechanical 
change  such  as  the  narrowing  of  the  bat. 

Markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange  are  beginning  to  look 
up  all  round,  owing  to  a  combination  of  favourable  con¬ 
ditions,  the  Budget  out,  the  clearing  away  of  political 
difficulties  in  the  East,  and  the  brighter  weather. 
Americans  continue  to  be  the  most  exciting  market, 
LTnion  Pacifies  having  risen  from  just  over  par  to  112^, 
Northern  Pacifies  reaching  109,  Atchison’s  73,  and  so 
forth.  The  only  thing  that  makes  people  nervous  in 
dealing  in  Yankees  is  the  rapidity  of  the  fluctuations, 
for  compared  with  English  rails,  on  their  earnings, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Unions,  Northern  Pacifies, 
Louisvilles  and  Baltimores  should  not  stand  at  120. 
After  nearly  a  week’s  depression  West  African  mines 
have  begun  to  show  strength  again,  Tarkwa  and  Abos- 
soos  rising  to  5  upon  the  coming  flotation  of  a  subsidiary 
company,  and  Wassaus  recovering  to  7|.  In  the  Kaffir 
market,  De  Beers  have  been  the  feature,  rising  to  34/(5, 
while  Modderfonceins  touched  12.  West  Australians 
have  participated  in  the  general  rise,  Lake  Views  reach¬ 
ing  9^,  and  the  long  neglected  Le  Rois  in  the  British 
Columbian  division  passing  g±.  The  new  loan  of 
^30,000,000  has  been  a  great  success,  having  been  ap¬ 
plied  for  eight  times  over,  and  standing  at  §  premium. 
Consols  close  at  94. 


THE  BUDGET  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 

CIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  is  a  pro- 
'-D  found  observer,  for  he  has  discovered  that  the 
question  which  every  man  is  asking  his  neighbour  just 
now  is,  what  do  you  think  of  the  Budget  ?  We  know 
what  Sir  Henry  and  his  friends  think  of  it.  They  would 
like  to  have  seen  an  even  larger  addition  to  the  income- 
tax  ;  they  consider  the  small  duty  on  sugar  as  a  tax  on 
the  luxury  of  the  masses  ;  and  they  regard  the  duty  on 
coal  as  an  unjust  blow  at  the  colliery  and  shipping 
industries.  But  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and 
his  supporters  do  not,  we  think,  represent  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  Britons  about  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer’s  proposals.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the 
majority  of  taxpayers  look  upon  the  Budget,  not  as  an 
original  or  comprehensive  financial  scheme,  but  as  on 
the  whole  a  fair,  though  commonplace  plan  for 
meeting  an  enormous  deficit.  Considering  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  sum  to  be  provided,  close  on  fifty-five 
millions,  it  is  surprising  that  there  has  not  been  more 
grumbling,  especially  if  one  reflects  how  the  nation 
has  been  spoiled  by  a  long  series  of  surpluses, 
the  fruits  of  “a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace.” 
We  can  indeed  remember  no  Budget  of  recent 
times  which  proposed  a  large  increase  of  taxation  and 
aroused  so  little  opposition.  Certainly  Mr.  Lowe’s 
match  tax  and  Mr.  Goschen’s  “wheel  and  woe  tax” 
excited  more  strenuous  protests  than  the  sugar  and 
coal  duties.  The  Budget  nearly  always  brings  out,  in 
unpleasantly  strong  relief,  the  selfishness  of  humanity. 
New  taxes  are  a  terrible  strain  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
partisan  and  the  patriotism  of  the  citizen,  for  where  the 
pocket  is  touched  the  most  cherished  traditions  are  apt 
to  give  way.  Is  it  not  a  tribute  to  the  practical  sagacity 
of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  that  the  Government  is 
not  seriously  damaged  in  the  country?  To  the  objec¬ 
tion,  which  we  have  ourselves  urged  during  the  last 
two  years,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
made  nothing  like  a  thoughtful  and  broad  attempt  to 
recast  our  financial  system  upon  a  wider  basis,  it  may 
well  be  answered  that  the  continuance  of  the  war 
renders  such  an  operation  difficult,  if  not  indeed  im¬ 
possible.  It  is  not  easy  for  Sir  Michael  to  take  his 
soundings  in  the  middle  of  a  storm. 

We  adhere  to  our  objection  to  the  increase  of 
income-tax,  whose  yield  in  the  coming  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  greater  than  that  from  the  Customs. 
But  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  judged  by  the 
analogy  of  the  Crimean  War  there  is  no  grievance. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  us  that  the 
South  African  War  has  cost,  up  to  date,  more  than 
double  the  expenditure  on  the  Crimean  war.  The 
income-tax  in  1855  and  1856  was  raised  to  is.  4 d.  in 
the  jQ,  so  that  arguing  analogically,  the  income-tax 
ought  to  have  been  raised  to  2s.  8 d.  in  the  £.  But 
analogy  is  a  very  dangerous  guide  both  for  philosophers 
and  statesmen,  though  before  parting  with  the  subject 
we  may  just  remind  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  that  in 
1857  the  income-tax  was  reduced  to  7 d.  It  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  not  too  large  revenue  anticipated' 
from  the  coal  duty  will  not  be  whittled  away  by 
weak  concessions  to  the  trade  on  the  subject  of  current 
contracts.  It  is  a  subject  which  it  is  improper  and 
indeed  impossible  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  go  into,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  complicated 
instructions  to  the  Customs  authorities  will  work.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  correspondent  in 
the  “  Times,”  the  argument  is  that  these  contracts  were, 
made  weeks  and  in  many  cases  months  ago.  But  the 
price  of  coal  was  higher  then  than  now  by  several 
shillings,  so  that  there  is  ample  margin  for  the  shilling 
duty.  It  is  futile  to  ask  who  will  pay  the  duty,  the 
British  exporter  or  the  foreign  importer,  for  as  in  the 
case  of  all  duties  the  answer  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
varying  circumstances  connected  with  supply  and 
demand.  It  is  equally  impracticable  to  attempt  to 
ascertain  from  the  exporter  whether  he  is  making  an 
actual  loss  or  being  deprived  of  a  calculated  profit. 
These  matters  are  not  the  business  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  is  to  raise  revenue.  The  incidence  of  taxation  is; 
just  as  much  a  business  risk  as  the  fluctuations  in 
freights  or  the  rate  of  exchange.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
contract  being  ripped  up  because  freights  had  risen 
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since  the  date  of  the  agreement  for  delivery?  As 
for  the  sugar  duty  it  is  absurd  to  pretend  that  any 
question  of  principle  is  involved.  Tea  coffee  and  cocoa 
are  already  dutiable,  and  there  is  no  distinction  in 
principle  between  one  article  of  consumption  and 
another,  except  in  the  case  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
where  it  is  admitted  that  the  profitable  limit  has 
been  reached.  The  Government  and  its  friends 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  cry  of  “sour  pie”  at 
the  next  election  ;  but  if  they  have  nothing  worse 
than  that  to  face  they  will  not  come  to  much 
harm.  But  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  has  missed  an 
opportunity,  which  we  fancy  Mr.  Chamberlain  would 
not  have  passed,  of  giving  the  Colonies  a  tangible  proof 
of  our  friendship.  Surely  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  arrange  a  preferential  tariff  for  our  own  sugar 
colonies,  even  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  increase  the 
duty  on  foreign  sugar.  Sir  Michael’s  sympathy  with 
the  colonies,  to  judge  from  his  speeches,  is  deplorably 
imperfect,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  because  he 
once  filled  with  credit  the  post  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  We  are  not  of  the  school  that  holds 
that  for  the  West  Indies  it  is  “  sugar  or  ruin.”  The 
planters  would  have  us  think  so,  naturally  :  but  any¬ 
one  who  has  read  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
knows  that  for  the  “alternative  products”  of  our 
tropical  possessions  there  is  a  great  future.  But  we 
should  much  like  to  have  seen  a  preferential  tariff 
accorded  to  British-grown  sugar — for  fiscal  as  well  as 
sentimental  reasons.  We  shall  have  to  come  back  to 
the  tariff  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditure  of  these 
days,  and  when  we  do,  discrimination  in  favour  of  our 
own  subjects  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence. 
When  that  hour  sounds,  it  will  be  a  race  between  the 
two  political  parties  as  to  who  shall  be  the  first  to  hoist 
the  ensign  of  Protection,  and  the  Budget  of  1901  will 
have  been  swept  into  the  dustbin  of  history. 


IRELAND’S  GRIEVANCE. 

WE  do  not  regard  Mr.  Roche’s  motion  as  to  Irish 
University  education,  though  formally  negatived 
and  never  intended  to  be  pressed  to  a  division,  as  either 
idle  or  unfortunate.  Every  fresh  discussion  of  this 
matter  is  a  step  nearer  towards  its  settlement,  and  that 
means  the  settlement  of  what  is  the  real  Irish  question 
of  this  day.  The  vindictiveness  which  time  after  time, 
solely  because  of  a  theological  difference,  would  deny 
to  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  advantages  in  the  competition  of  life,  the  stupidity 
that  is  unable  to  see  that  in  so  doing  it  is  providing  an 
unanswerable  case  against  itself,  might  indeed  make 
one  despair  of  any  progress  and  in  disgust  wash  one’s 
hands  of  Parliament.  But  these  debates  on  the  Irish 
University  question  have  happily  another  side,  a 
side  which  every  year  grows  more  conspicuous.  Sheer 
Protestant  bigotry  figures  less,  and  a  new  element 
is  constantly  added  to  the  support  of  the  Irish  con¬ 
tention.  Against  the  creation  of  a  university  such  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  can  accept  there 
appeared  this  year  only  the  representatives  of  Orange 
tradition ;  in  its  favour  were  united  Irish  Unionists 
Roman  and  Protestant,  Irish  Nationalists,  English 
Roman  Catholics,  Imperial  Liberals,  and  “bigoted 
Protestants,”  such  as  Mr.  Balfour.  Both  the  members 
for  Trinity  College  Dublin,  each  a  most  distinguished 
man,  spoke  in  its  favour;  Mr.  Haldane  spoke  in 
favour;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour;  while  the  opposition 
was  virtually  reduced  to  the  championship  of  Colonel 
Saunderson.  Colonel  Saunderson  has  so  long  seen 
in  the  hearth  of  every  Catholic  peasant  an  incipient 
fire  of  Smithfield  that  no  one  now  takes  seriously 
■  the  violence  of  his  alarms  and  flourishes.  We  should 
like  to  think  that  the  silence  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster, 
the  one  intellectual  man  who  takes  an  Orange,  not  to 
say  jaundiced,  view  of  the  matter,  argued  a  better 
mind,  but  we  fear  that  it  was  rather  a  change  of  place 
than  a  change  of  mind  that  kept  him  silent.  Certainly 
a  duel  between  the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty 
and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  might  not  have 
been  edifying  and  would  perhaps  have  suggested 
painful  reminiscences.  Mr.  Balfour’s  performances  on 
these  occasions  are  always  delightful  :  they  show  him  at 


his  very  best.  When  he  speaks  on  Irish  higher  educa- 
!  tion  he  is  transparently  in  earnest.  It  must  be  painful, 
j  even  a  little  humiliating  to  him,  every  time  to  have  to 
repeat  the  thrice-told  tale  that  he  is  speaking  only 
for  himself,  and  must  not  be  thought  in  any  way 
to  commit  the  Government.  That  certain  of  Mr. 
Balfour’s  colleagues  do  not  agree  with  him  we  all 
know ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
line  of  division  went,  to  see  which  were  on  the  one 
side  and  how  many,  and  which  on  the  other.  We  could 
make  a  pretty  shrewd  guess,  but  it  might  not  be  polite 
to  say  what  we  think.  We  should  much  like  the 
Government  to  form  themselves  into  a  miniature  House 
by  themselves,  and  debate  the  question  ( coram  publico ) 
in  solemn  form.  The  House  of  Cecil  against — another 
House — would  be  highly  entertaining,  and  it  might 
finally  dispose  of  this  scandal.  We  know  who  blocks 
the  way  in  the  Commons,  but  the  country  does  not 
know  who  blocks  the  wav  in  the  Cabinet. 

On  the  merits  of  the  question  there  can  be  nothing 
new  to  say.  The  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
belong  to  the  Roman  Church  ;  they  decline  to  divorce 
religion  from  education  ;  therefore  to  them  no  university 
can  be  satisfactory  that  is  not  under  Roman  Catholic 
auspices  ;  there  is  no  such  university  in  Ireland  ; 
therefore  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have  either  to  go  to 
a  University  to  which  they  have  a  conscientious  ob¬ 
jection  or  they  must  forego  the  advantage  of  higher 
education.  Whether  that  is  Roman  Catholic  mis¬ 
fortune  or  Protestant  injustice,  does  not  seem  to  us  by 
any  means  to  dispose  of  the  matter.  For  ourselves  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Roman  Catholics’  claim  is  based 
on  simple  justice,  they  are  not  merely  sufferers  from 
misfortune,  they  have  been  defrauded  in  the  past,  and 
|  the  creation  by  State  assistance  of  the  university  asked 
J  for  would  be  in  the  nature  of  an  act  of  restitution. 

I  During  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  done  many  such 
j  acts  of  restitution.  Are  we  to  stop  at  a  more  necessary 
j  and  a  nobler  than  any  of  them  at  the  bidding  of  re- 
|  ligious  intolerance?  For,  remember,  no  one,  not  a 
I  single  Nationalist  member,  is  proposing  that  one 
Protestant  privilege  shall  be  curtailed  ;  in  this  matter 
they  are  asking  only  for  equality. 

That  is  our  deliberate  view  of  the  case  ;  but  even  if 
that  view  is  not  accepted,  if  it  is  held  that  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  have  no  kind  of  right,  in  the  sense  of  title,  to  a 
university  of  their  own,  it  would  not  settle  the  question 
1  against  them.  Expediency  comes  in  then.  Grant  that 
they  have  now  all  the  opportunities  of  higher  education 
j  they  can  reasonably  desire,  that  it  is  their  own  fault  if 
they  will  not  take  advantage  of  them,  is  it  statesman¬ 
ship  to  let  your  people  go  on  the  wrong  course,  if  they 
{  wish  to  do  so,  when  you  can  put  them  on  the  right  ? 
Right  or  wrong,  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  majority 
of  such  Irish  Roman  Catholics  as  would  naturally  go  to 
college  will  not  do  so  until  the  university  in  question  is 
created.  Surely  we  have  outgrown  by  this  time  the 
“  that-is-their-look-out  ”  position.  How  about  the  very 
principle  of  compulsory  education?  To  us  it  is  an 
absolute  mystery  how  any  Irishman  can  with  equani¬ 
mity  think  of  the  bulk  of  his  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  educated  class  lacking  the  enormous  advantage 
of  university  training.  That  is  not  a  patriotism 
which  commends  itself  to  us  ;  though  apparently  it  does 
to  Colonel  Saunderson.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
believe  that  in  this  he  is  not  representative  of  the  Irish 
landlords.  The  opposition  to  the  Catholic  University  is 
theological  in  the  worst  association  of  that  term.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  call  it  religious.  None  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  put  forward  against  the  expediency  of  creating 
this  university  bears  examination.  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  the  teaching  in  such  a  university  would 
have  a  Roman  bias  right  through.  That  is  an  argument 
against  denominational  education  in  general.  Those 
who  are  in  favour  of  English  denominational  schools 
and  colleges,  which  are  mainly  kept  up  out  of  public 
money,  have  no  right  to  use  such  an  argument.  But 
it  is  just  they  who  are  using  it.  Secularists  are  entitled 
to  the  argument;  but  Mr.  Morley  on  the  contrary 
is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  proposed  university.  But, 
of  course,  the  opposition  is  not  one  of  argument,  it 
resolves  itself  simply  into  animus  against  a  particular 
Church.  That  is  not  a  legitimate  position  ;  it  is  a 
!  position  no  Englishman  ever  takes  up  except  in  the 
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case  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  and  the  real  statesman 
will  not  recognise  such  illogical  intolerance  as  a  guide 
in  policy. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  put  to  the  Protestant 
Unionist  opposition  two  ignoble  arguments,  which  they 
are  likely  better  to  appreciate  than  those  on  which  we 
have  been  insisting.  By  their  own  account  ignorance 
is  the  mainspring  of  Roman  Catholic  reprobacy  ;  then 
why  shrink  from  removing  that  ignorance?  Is  not  an 
educated  Roman  Catholic,  as  Sir  Edward  Carson  said, 
at  any  rate  better  than  an  uneducated  one  ?  The 
Unionist  we  would  remind  that  the  history  of  this 
question  is  a  real  argument  for  Home  Rule  from  the 
Irish  point  of  view.  Under  Home  Rule,  this  matter 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  settled  long  ago.  Its  con¬ 
tinued  delay  is  a  practical  motive  for  keeping  up  the  Home 
Rule  agitation.  Surely  Unionist  policy  is  to  eliminate 
such  motives.  We  take  these  points  for  the  benefit  of 
objectors.  They  have  no  weight  in  our  own  support 
of  the  “  Catholic  University”  proposal,  which  rests  on 
the  recognition  of  what  we  hold  to  be  a  just  claim. 


THE  GERMAN  NAVY  AND  AMERICA. 

TRIE  enormous  expansion  of  the  German  navy  now 
in  progress  has  been  much  misinterpreted  in 
England.  With  the  readiness  to  imagine  a  design 
against  ourselves  which  is  the  result  of  our  insular 
way  of  regarding  problems  of  foreign  policy  the 
Kaiser’s  projects  have  been  unhesitatingly  accepted  as 
directed  against  this  country.  This  seemed  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  language  of  his  Chancellor  and  was  equally 
welcomed  by  German  Anglophobia  as  the  true  ex¬ 
planation.  It  therefore  served  a  useful  purpose  in 
facilitating  the  passage  of  the  Navy  Bill  through  the 
Reichstag.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  statesman  to 
set  his  supporters  right  when  their  wrong  views  help 
forward  the  programme  the  full  effect  of  which  its 
creators  alone  are  obliged  to  foresee.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  opportune  for  the  Kaiser’s  object  than 
the  seizure  of  the  “  Bundesrath  ;  ”  hut  it  would  be 
as  well  that  we  English  should  recognise  the  truth, 
namely,  that  the  Kaiser  is  not  building  a  navy  in  the 
hope  of  wresting  from  us,  even  twenty  years  hence, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  It  is  a  mere  truism  to 
say  that  the  weapon  once  forged  may  be  used  against 
any  adversary  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why 
we  ever  should  become  that  adversary,  nor  are  we 
so  regarded  by  those  responsible  for  German  foreign 
policy. 

This  is  no  matter  of  mere  speculation.  In  the  highest 
quarters  here  it  is  well-known  that  no  such  intention  ever 
animated  the  man  who  has  shown  himself  singularly 
gifted  in  grasping  the  vital  problems  before  his  country 
and  ignoring  the  ephemeral  outbursts  of  national  ill- 
feeling.  His  reasons  for  wishing  to  create  a  great  navy 
have  been  very  different.  He  has  seen  that  the  richest 
and  most  accessible  field  for  the  development  of  German 
energy  and  emigration  lies  in  South  America.  But  over 
that  vast  and  little  exploited  continent  hangs  the 
shadow  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  in  that  must  lie  the 
supreme  menace  to  German  expansion.  Like  a  wise 
ruler  he  prepares  for  the  future  and,  if  his  own  subjects 
choose  to  attribute  those  preparations  to  the  wrong 
cause  it  is  no  part  of  the  Kaiser’s  duty  as  yet  to  set 
them  right.  The  British  public  has  at  length  come  to 
appreciate  rightly  the  loyal  and  sympathetic  nature  of 
the  German  sovereign  but  we  are  still  too  ready  to 
regard  all  far-reaching  schemes  of  policy  as  remote  and 
fantastic.  Yet,  as  the  Saturday  Review  has  for  long 
been  pointing  out,  the  most  severely  practical  reasoning 
leads  us  to  anticipate  that  the  readiest  causes  for  future 
naval  conflicts  will  be  found  in  the  struggle  for 
the  partition  or  the  exploitation  of  the  great  South 
American  continent*  The  United  States  have  not 
been  blind  to  these  possibilities,  for  some  months 
ago  their  Consuls  were  instructed  to  furnish  the  fullest 
particulars  as  to  German  colonisation  in  that  part  of 
the  world  and  a  glance  at  an  ethnographical  atlas  will 
demonstrate  that  there  are  excellent  reasons  for  the 
careful  consideration  of  the  matter. 

Not  only  is  South  America  naturally  one  of  the 
richest  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe  but  it  has  also 


the  most  easily  accessible  interior.  It  is  provided  by 
nature  with  waterways  of  unparalleled  extent.  The 
!  Amazon  can  be  traversed  for  6,000  miles,  the  la  Plata 
for  4,000,  1,000  miles  on  the  Orinoco  and  600  on  the 
Magdalena  are  available  (or  could  be  easily  rendered 
so)  for  steamers  of  considerable  draught.  Yet  the  bulk 
of  the  continent  is  undeveloped,  its  soil  virgin,  its  vast 
mineral  wealth  untouched.  In  a  country  of  such  a  nature 
accurate  statistics  are  most  difficult  to  arrive  at  but 
about  50,000,000  is  probably  the  total  of  its  inhabitants 
and  these  lie  scattered  about  in  isolated  batches.  Yet 
there  are  in  all  6\  million  square  miles  in  South  America 
while  Java  with  its  50,000  square  miles  can  easily  support 
a  population  of  24,000,000.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  basin  of  the  Amazon,  when  reduced  to  cultivation; 
could  accommodate  500,000,000  persons,  where  now 
barely  1,000,000  subsist,  in  fact  barely  one  person  to  a 
square  mile.  South  America  therefore  offers  a  field  for 
the  expansion  of  the  world  for  untold  generations.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  continent  has  been  awaiting  ex¬ 
ploration  to  be  known,  for  four  hundred  years  ago  men 
knew  all  the  main  features  of  South  American  geography 
as  they  know  them  to-day.  The  reason  for  European 
neglect  lies  in  two  facts,  the  corrupt  and  ephemeral 
nature  of  the  South  American  Governments 
and  the  existence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The 
absence  of  security  keeps  away  settlers  and  alarms 
capitalists,  as  a  consequence  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
continent  rest  virtually  unexplored.  In  most  South 
American  States  government  only  exists  to  exploit  the 
governed.  Up  to  within  seven  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  single  settled  frontier  in  the  continent.  This  led 
to  continual  war  and  disturbance.  Yet  behind  this 
anarchical  scene  lay  the  certainty  that  the  United 
States  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  if  any  European 
Power  became  desirous  of  protecting  its  own  subjects  or 
of  acquiring  authority  there.  In  short  a  quarrel  with  a 
South  American  Republic  may  involve  a  war  with  the- 
United  States.  That  Power  neither  keeps  its  proteges 
in  order  nor  allows  others  to  do  so,  a  hopelessly 
illogical  position  which  cannot  continue  for  ever. 
Before  they  became  a  conquering  Power  there  was 
perhaps  some  shadow  of  justification  for  this  attitude, 
now  that  they  are  themselves  attacking  and  enslaving 
Eastern  races  the  claim  to  speak  on  behalf  of  freedom 
against  encroachment  from  without  loses  all  logical 
basis.  The  occupation  of  Cuba  has  placed  the  United 
States  in  a  position  the  strength  of  which  no  maritime 
Power  with  interests  in  South  America  can  afford  to- 
ignore.  Cuba  in  old  days  formed  the  pivot  of  Spanish 
rule  on  the  continent,  and  from  thence  American  ex¬ 
pansion  will  work.  Is  there  anything  remarkable  that 
the  Kaiser  should  be  steadily  preparing  for  a  conflict  he 
may  well  deem  inevitable  ?  He  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  vigorous  inquisition  for  coaling  stations  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  now  being  carried  on  by  the  United  States 
from  the  Azores  to  A^okohama.  German  interests  in 
South  America  are  already  considerable.  In  Brazil, 
in  the  province  of  Rio  Grande,  there  are  a  quarter 
of  a  million  Germans— nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population.  In  the  province  of  Santa 
Catharina  there  are  60,000 — about  21  per  cent-  of 
the  population.  In  the  same  Republic  there  are 
two  towns  at  least  where  the  German  population  is 
as  much  as  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  and  there 
are  six  German  settlements  with  populations  rang¬ 
ing  from  14,000  to  25,000  some  of  which  have  a 
percentage  of  95  Germans  and  at  the  lowest  per¬ 
centage  80.  Altogether  there  are  about  400,000  German 
settlers  in  Brazil  alone  and  in  Chile  the  two  provinces- 
of  Llanquihue  and  Valdivia  have  respectively  a  sixth 
and  eighth  percentage  of  German  inhabitants.  Even 
to-day  then  Germany  has  a  very  considerable  interest 
in  the  good  government  of  South  America  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  her  population  is  growing 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  capacities  of  the  Fatherland 
to  maintain  it.  No  absorption  of  German-speaking 
Austria  or  opening  up  of  Asia  Minor  for  trade  can 
meet  this  demand  for  increased  space  and  South 
America  remains  both  the  richest  and  the  freest  field, 
for,  though  some  is  tropical,  that  part  which  lies 
between  the  25th  and  40th  degrees  of  latitude,  where 
the  largest  German  settlements  are,  approximates  in. 
climate  to  Northern  Africa  and  Australia. 
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Some  such  reasoning  as  this  may  well  have  presented 
itself  to  the  Kaiser’s  mind  and  we  have  good  reasons 
for  holding  that  it  did.  Our  own  country  is  not  the 
real  objective  of  his  naval  designs,  and  never  has  been, 
but  we  may  find  ourselves  in  a  position  of  similar 
difficulty  which  may  demand  the  pursuit  of  a  common 
policy.  At  present  it  is  well  to  remove  misapprehen¬ 
sions  and  clear  our  mental  vision  for  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  future.  We  English  are  never  over- ready 
to  consider  problems  which  do  not  actually  clamour  for 
solution,  but  our  attitude  in  the  event  of  a  serious  dis¬ 
agreement  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  on 
South  American  affairs  is  worth  reflection.  If  the 
Kaiser  has  urged  us  to  consider  it,  we  shall  not  be 
wise  in  ignoring  his  advice.  Events  in  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa  may  be  driving  us  steadily  but  inevitably 
into  the  arms  of  Germany.  Will  it  be  good  policy  for 
the  sake  of  the  United  States  to  irritate  her  by  opposing 
her  perfectly  legitimate  aims  in  the  remaining  quarter 
of  the  globe?  An  alliance  with  that  Power  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Monroe  Doctrine  would  not  only  be  ludicrously 
in  opposition  to  our  own  interests  but  would  rightly 
arouse  every  other  nation  to  a  death  struggle  against  a 
genuine  Anglo-Saxon  menace.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  either  in  justice  or  expediency  why  we 
should  incur  the  risk.  The  cavalier  treatment  of  her 
would-be  protector  by  Venezuela  and  the  resentment 
now  being  shown  by  the  Central  American  republics  at 
the  calm  assumption  by  the  Senate  that  an  inter-oceanic 
canal  concerns  the  United  States  alone  are  also  indi¬ 
cations  which  no  statesman  can  afford  to  ignore. 


NAVAL  ENGINEERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  RANK. 

THE  position  of  engineer  officers  in  the  Royal  Navy 
is  a  subject  that  must  frequently  arise  for  dis¬ 
cussion  as  machinery  year  by  year  assumes  greater 
mportance  not  only  in  the  propulsion  but  also  in  the 
auxiliary  services  of  modern  warships.  The  anomaly 
of  this  position  to-day  arises  from  the  introduction  of 
steam  afloat,  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  separate 
class  of  officers  for  this  portion  of  the  equipment  apart 
from  those  to  whom  the  fighting  of  the  vessel  is  con¬ 
fided.  This  was  unavoidable  at  first ;  the  mistake 
made  was  in  perpetuating  this  condition  instead  of 
training  the  combatant  officers  to  undertake  these  new 
(duties.  Steam,  however,  from  the  outset  was  received 
with  scant  favour  in  the  Navy,,  where  it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  auxiliary  only  and  not  to  be  used  unless  the 
wind  failed.  With  this  view  held  by  the  majority  of 
naval  officers  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  it  became 
necessary  about  1837  to  enter  engineers  to  work 
machinery  which  officers  trained  in  sailing  ships  could 
not  handle  these  new  men  were  placed  in  the  lowest 
scale  of  the  naval  hierarchy.  Appointed  by  warrant  in 
three  classes  they  ranked  next  below  the  carpenter 
which  is  the  junior  grade  of  warrant  officer.  The  pay 
of  an  engineer  (first  class)  was  £12.  per  month,  while 
the  qualifications  exacted  of  him  beyond  the  necessity 
of  having  been  at  sea  as  an  engineer  were  principally 
of  a  practical  nature.  Officers  of  the  Navy  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  military  and  civil,  the  latter  com¬ 
prising  the  medical  and  clerical  officers,  and  to  this 
branch  the  engineers  were  added.  As  they  entered  the 
Navy  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age,  and  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  naval  routine  and  discipline,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  other  position  could  have  been  assigned 
to  them.  As  steam  rose  in  importance  so  the  position 
of  engineer  officers  improved,  and  if  they  have  not  now 
attained  equality  with  the  military  branch,  or  been 
transferred  to  it,  the  difficulties  attached  to  such  a  step 
must  be  traced  to  adherence  to  the  system  of  having  two 
classes  of  officers  for  duties  so  closely  allied  as  the 
direction  of  the  propelling  and  the  fighting  powers  of  a 
warship.  The  inconvenience  of  this  was  demonstrated 
in  the  earliest  days  of  naval  warfare  when  the  seamen 
working  the  sails  were  distinct  from  the  soldiers  who 
formed  the  fighting  party  on  board.  It  being  found 
easier  to  teach  the  sailors  to  handle  the  weapons  than 
to  make  seamen  of  the  soldiers,  the  latter  were 
gradually  superseded  by  a  naval  fqrce  equally  at  home 
aloft  or  at  the  guns.  In  creating  and  extending  a 
separate  corps  to  see  to  the  management  of  the 


modern  substitutes  for  masts  and  sails  we  are  again 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  old  difficulties.  Engineer 
officers  point  with  perfect  truth  to  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  their  duties  and  ask  a  position  commensurate 
with  them.  They  disclaim  any  aspiration  to  command 
except  in  the  engine-room,  but  demand  the  right  to 
punish  their  own  men  for  technical  offences.  At  once 
we  are  confronted  with  a  difficulty.  Awarding  punish¬ 
ment  is  obviously  a  most  important  function  afloat.  It 
is  vested  in  the  captain  who  is  authorised  to  delegate  a 
portion  of  this  duty  to  the  executive  officer  ;  that  is  the 
officer  of  the  military  branch  next  in  rank  to  himself. 
The  executive  officer  has  had  experience  in  dealing  with 
offences  against  discipline.  As  midshipman,  sub¬ 
lieutenant  and  lieutenant  he  has  been  on  innumerable 
occasions  prosecutor  or  witness  when  such  cases  have 
been  adjudicated  upon  afloat.  He  thus  acquires  the 
necessary  knowledge  to  award  punishment  himself  later 
on  according  to  evidence  and  the  customs  of  the  service. 
To  place  this  power  in  the  hands  of  men  untrained  by 
such  methods  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment,  and 
probably  would  lead  to  a  want  of  uniformity  subversive 
of  all  discipline.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  regulations  allow 
a  captain  to  delegate  also  to  the  marine  officer  certain 
powers  of  punishment  over  men  of  that  corps, 
but  the  delegation  is  entirely  optional  and  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  at  discretion.  Under  these  conditions  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  advantages  would  accrue  to 
engineer  officers  by  being  transferred  to  the  military 
branch.  A  more  substantial  recognition  would  be 
in  an  increase  of  pay.  This  should  fee  not  inferior  to 
what  the  medical  officers  of  the  Navy  receive.  A 
|  surgeon  has  1  ss.  6c/.  a  day  on  entry  whereas  the  en¬ 
gineer  receives  us.  a  day  only  after  four  years’  service. 
Under  the  present  system  higher  pay  would  remove  a 
well-founded  grievance.  All  navies  have,  however,  ex¬ 
perienced  the  same  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  class 
of  officers.  In  the  United  States,  a  decree  going  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  amalgamated  the  combatant  and 
engineer  officers.  That  it  has  not  been  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  is  probably  owing  to  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
so  great  a  change  must  be  gradual.  Prejudices  and 
old  methods  of  training  have  to  be  o  vercome  and  altered 
to  meet  a  novel  condition.  It  was  so  as  regards  the 
navigating  duties,  at  one  time  performed  by  a  separate 
class  in  our  Navy.  Many  predicted  disaster  at  the 
time  of  change  but  the  result  has  been  most  beneficial. 
To  be  as  familiar  with  the  motive  power  of  his  ship  as 
he  is  with  the  guns,  torpedoes,  electric  light  and  the 
methods  of  her  navigation  should  be  the  ambition  of 
every  young  naval  officer.  It  is  not  an  abstruse  science 
but  in  its  ordinary  application  can  be  mastered  by  all. 
When  obsolete  forms  of  seamanship  are  finally  dis¬ 
carded  we  shall  wonder  why  marine  engineering  so  long 
remained  the  least  favoured  subject  of  naval  education. 


THE  BAR  AND  ITS  COUNCIL. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Bar  of  England  is  a 
function  really  surprising  to  anyone  acquainted 
with  the  undercurrents  of  the  profession.  It  suggests 
what  is  not,  and  it  leaves  unuttered  a  formidable  series 
of  discontents  and  dissatisfactions  which  are  perpetually 
nursed  by  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  attend  it. 
The  casual  visitor  would  infer  from  the  formal  and  un¬ 
important  character  of  the  proceedings  at  the  meeting 
on  Tuesday  that  the  Bar  had  finally  solved  the  problem 
which  worries  all  trade  unions,  and  had  succeeded  in 
procuring  for  its  members  a  high  rate  of  wages  without 
strikes,  constant  work  without  periods  of  depression, 
and  ample  opportunities  of  laying  up  provision  for  old 
age  without  State  pensions.  That  would  be  a  very  ex¬ 
cusable  inference,  for  the  only  proposition  that  seemingly 
aroused  any  interest  was  the  proposal  that  the  Long 
Vacation  should  be  changed  from  the  middle  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  solely  on  the  ground  that  the  new  period 
would  be  more  enjoyable  for  holidays.  And  yet  of 
the  two  hundred  gentlemen  who  attended  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday  will  all  be  free  from  pecuniary  anxiety 
as  they  contemplate  the  cessation  of  almost  all  legal 
work  for  nearly  three  months  ?  They  were  not  of 
the  comparatively  small  class  of  junior  barristers 
whose  annual  incomes  run  to,  say,  a  thousand  or  two 
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thousand  pounds.  Most  of  them,  we  might  admit,  | 
may  make  the  income  of  a  fairly  well-to-do  clerk  or 
commercial  traveller  :  altogether  disproportionate  to  i 
their  abilities,  their  education,  and  the  social  position 
of  the  class  to  which  most  of  them  belong.  More 
numerous  than  they  are  barristers  that  do  not  attend 
the  meeting,  whom  their  profession  has  not  even  pro-  j 
vided  wiih  a  living  wage.  Take  them  both  together  | 
you  might  hear  from  them  mutterings  not  loud  but 
deep  :  only  these  do  not  find  expression  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Bar. 

The  reason  of  course  is  that  they  recognise  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  kicking  against  the  pricks  of  the  inevitable. 
Some  years  ago  they  did  get  rather  excited  about 
delays  and  expenses  which  choked  the  current  of 
litigation.  They  got  angry  about  the  obsolete  circuit 
system,  but  it  still  continues.  Arbitration  frightened 
them,  and  the  Commercial  Court  was  tried.  But  after 
all,  the  master  facts  of  the  situation  were  that  business 
was  flowing  in  the  direction  of  the  county  courts  from 
the  High  Court,  and  into  the  hands  of  solicitors,  and 
criminal  business  was  decreasing  from  a  variety  of 
causes.  Complementary  to  these  facts  was  another  that 
aspirants  for  the  high  prizes  of  the  legal  lottery  in¬ 
creased  out  of  all  proportion  ;  and  we  know  no  more 
hopeful  prospect  for  the  Bar  than  that  young  men  of 
mere  ability  should  not  crowd  into  its  ranks,  but  that 
they  should  take  some  rational  measure  of  their  proba¬ 
bility  of  success.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  Chief  Justice 
(Lord  Abinger)  who  proposed  that  every  man  who  came 
to  the  Bar  should  have  ^300  a  year.  It  was  impossi¬ 
ble  :  even  his  own  son-in-law,  Lord  Campbell,  would 
have  been  shut  out ;  but  it  would  have  prevented  many 
lives  from  being  ruined.  Let  young  men  remember  that 
the  form  of  solicitors’  patronage  has  altered  since  Lord 
Campbell’s  day  who  knew  the  value  of  courting  them. 
Solicitors  now  breed  their  own  barristers,  and  that 
materially  reduces  the  chances  of  the  outside  aspirant 
who,  unless  he  has  fortune  which  is  mere  lottery  and 
not  the  reward  of  merit  or  hard  work,  cannot  hope  to 
live  by  his  labour,  for  the  probable  commercial  return 
of  the  Bar  is  certainly  not  “a  good  thing.” 

We  should  have  much  sympathy  with  any  feasible 
method  of  keeping  down  the  numbers  of  the  Bar, 
but  with  a  distinction.  Barristers  have  sometimes 
exaggerated  mere  numbers  as  though  all  men  called 
were  possible  competitors.  If  that  were  so,  a 
famine  would  soon  clear  them  off.  Acting  on  this 
supposition  proposals  have  been  made  to  keep  down 
entrants  by  imposing  the  training  in  chambers  which 
intending  practitioners  undergo.  But  the  Inns  of 
Court  are  really  a  university  which  would  furnish  the 
best  of  training  for  whole  classes  of  men  such  as  civil 
servants  and  journalists  ;  and  we  wish  both  were  bound 
to  be  called  as  part  of  their  professional  education. 
Many  of  them  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  at 
least  breathing  for  a  time  the  legal  atmosphere.  If 
more  journalists  passed  through  this  curriculum,  many 
of  the  unintellectual  crudities  in  the  newspapers  would 
disappear.  Unfortunately  many  young  men  misappre¬ 
hend  the  real  value  of  a  legal  training.  It  is  not,  except 
in  comparatively  few  cases,  a  satisfactory  means  to  a 
livelihood  but  an  intellectual  discipline.  It  is  true 
several  new  branches  of  law  have  opened  out  of  recent 
years,  such  as  Local  Government  Law,  resulting  in 
classes  of  experts  unknown  half  a  century  ago.  But 
at  the  same  time  conveyancing  has  dwindled,  special 
pleaders  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  litigation  of  the  High 
Court  has  tended  to  disappear,  and  solicitors  have 
usurped  many  functions  of  the  Bar  from  which  they 
■used  to  be  excluded. 

There  we  have  the  most  serious  symptom.  The 
encroachment  of  solicitors  is  the  great  danger  to  the 
Bar ;  and  barristers  know  it,  and  they  realise  that 
some  means  ought  to  be  found  to  put  a  stop  to  its 
further  progress  and  even  of  regaining  the  ground 
that  has  been  lost.  But  this  is  one  of  the  subjects 
tabooed  at  the  Bar  Council  and  at  meetings  of 
barristers.  Solicitors  have  the  whip  hand  ;  they 
have  the  patronage  of  the  business  left  to  the  Bar, 
and  the  successful  and  the  unsuccessful  are  alike  neces¬ 
sarily  eager  to  court  their  favour.  When  solicitors 
come  to  the  Bar,  as  so  many  do  nowadays,  it  is  on  the 
friends  they  have  left  behind  that  they  rely  for  busi¬ 


ness.  So  that  the  Bar,  which  is  intellectually  and 
socially  the  superior  body,  is  exploited  by  the  inferior 
and  is  not  master  in  its  own  house.  It  is  a  position 
very  greatly  to  be  regretted,  and  we  wish  we  could 
see  more  signs  of  the  open  revolt  against  it  which 
would  correspond  with  the  deep-seated  dissatisfaction 
that  secretly  exists.  Such  efforts  as  have  been  made 
have  usually  taken  the  form  of  talk  about  the  fusion 
ol  the  two  branches.  That  has  been  opposed  by  soli¬ 
citors  who  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
substantial  benefits  they  get  out  of  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  to  which  they  add  the  honours  and  profit  they 
reap  through  their  sons  and  relatives  or  attaches  at  the 
Bar.  A  less  selfish  motive  has  led  the  majority  of  bar¬ 
risters  to  oppose  fusion,  though  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  for  their  interest,  because  it  would  lead  to  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  standard  of  the  legal 
profession  which  the  Bar  has  so  long  upheld,  and  still 
upholds  in  spite  of  its  being  lowered  by  individuals  here 
and  there  who  would  never  have  dreamed  of  admit¬ 
tance  in  earlier  days.  The  question  is  difficult.  While 
we  would  wish  ambitious  young  men  of  talent  to 
be  led  to  the  Bar  by  the  great  prizes  open  to  it,  a  sense 
of  the  painful  vital  waste  that  goes  on  in  its  ranks 
induces  the  warning  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
of  avocations.  If  men  go  to  the  Inns  of  Court  for  pre¬ 
liminary  intellectual  training,  that  is  all  to  the  good  : 
there  cannot  be  too  many  of  them.  When  we  come  to 
the  business  aspect  of  the  Bar,  and  ask  how  are  a  certain 
reasonable  proportion  of  the  educated  classes  to  make  a 
fair  livelihood  in  the  profession  of  the  barrister,  we 
cannot  see  that  they  have  much  chance  except  by 
getting  their  Bar  Council  to  devote  itself  a  little  less  to 
subtle  questions  of  etiquette,  and  a  little  more  to  some 
effort  to  recover  lost  ground  and  to  check  the  perpetual 
rivalry  and  unnecessary  intervention  of  the  solicitor. 


THE  ADVENT  OF  SPRING. 

''HE  neverfailing  joy  of  these  early,  indeed  the  first, 
days  of  an  English  spring  lies  in  their  freshness 
and  rude  vigour.  The  time  is  a  tonic  for  the  man  who 
goes  out  into  the  lanes  and  fields,  such  as  no  other 
period  in  the  year  can  offer.  There  is  little  that  is  soft 
or  delicate  about  April  days  which  storm  against  the 
pane  more  often  than  shine  serenely  through  it  :  they 
go  well  with  our  “  rough  island  story.”  And  the  birds 
that  sing  and  build  and  the  flowers  that  bloom  when 
April  is  young  must  be  of  a  hardy  race.  Spring  in  her 
perfect  life  is  as  a  bride  for  whose  wedding  with  young 
summer  the  hawthorn  will  find  the  bridal  raiment.  As 
an  earnest  of  that  time  April  brings  some  of  the  earliest 
and  choicest  gifts  ;  lesser  celandine  of  yellow  gold  ; 
white  violets  that  grow  under  the  bare  hedgerows 
hidden  from  any  but  the  careful  eye  ;  presently  prim¬ 
rose  and  anemone  to  carpet  the  coppice.  Celandine 
and  scented  violet  are  as  characteristic  of  early  April  as 
the  snowdrop  is  of  February  and  of  March  the  golden 
crocus.  Both  are  hedgerow  flowers,  but  the  celandine 
will  often  creep  further  afield  than  the  violet  growing 
about  shady  spots  in  meadows  where  the  grass  is  short, 
thriving  on  rubbish  heaps  or  amidst  dead  sticks.  Just 
without  the  garden  gate  of  the  hamlet  inn  the  celandine 
is  in  its  glory  now.  The  old  comfortable  belief  of  our 
forefathers  that  the  flowers  and  fruits  and  all  the  good 
things  of  the  earth  were  created  for  their  benefit 
has  been  completely  shattered  by  science.  The 
shining  gold  of  this  April  celandine,  the  scent  of 
these  white  violets,  are  not  for  us  at  all,  says  science, 
not  even  for  the  insects  that  come  to  them  for 
honey,  but  just  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers  themselves, 
which  must  get  cross-fertilised  or  die  out.  Self,  self 
only  is  the  bed-rock  of  it  all.  So  the  violets  are  not 
fragrant  for  us  and  the  thrush  was  not  made  to  sing  on 
our  account,  and  the  stars  do  not  shine  so  as  to  lighten 
our  way  through  the  wood  and  across  the  wild  on  moon¬ 
less  nights.  Fortunately,  this  discovery  need  not  take 
away  our  appetite  for  the  feast  which  is  spread  out  :  we 
need  have  no  more  compunction  in  coming  to  it  uninvited 
than  has  the  bee  or  the  moth  in  sipping  the  nectar  of 
the  blossoms  :  it  may  even  be  that  we,  like  they,  do 
render  unconsciously  some  return  for  benefits  received. 

The  stormcock  is  singing  from  the  ash  tree  in  the 
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little  croft  beyond  the  garden,  while  his  mate  sits  on 
five  lilac-stained  eggs  in  the  elm  with  branches  that  all 
but  brush  the  bedroom  windows  when  the  winds  are 
up.  In  some  ways  it  is  almost  the  best  song  in  the 
early  spring.  It  has  not  the  richness  of  the  black¬ 
bird’s,  or  his  fine  air  of  ease  ;  nor  the  talking,  speaking 
character  of  the  song-thrush’s  ;  but  it  is  so  bold  and 
sustained,  so  triumphant  and  full  of  a  wild  lilt  and 
unmeasured  joy.  And  then  it  is  rarer  than  most 
spring  songs  :  for  one  stormcock  singing  near  your 
home,  you  shall  have  a  score  of  thrushes  and  black¬ 
birds.  It  is  in  the  home  hedges,  about  the  gardens  and 
orchards,  or  in  the  elmy  lanes  that  lead  to  the  great 
straw-littered  farmyards,  that  when  April  is  in,  we  may 
look  for  celandine  and  violet,  pause  to  hear  the  chaunting 
thrush,  and  search  for  the  nests  of  blackbird  and 
“cutty”  wren,  as  the  ploughboy  still  says,  and  hedge 
sparrow.  Instinct,  which  in  some  ways  seems  less 
fallible  than  reason,  guides  the  birds  well,  but  it  does 
not  tell  them  to  build  out  of  the  reach  of  the  idle 
hands  of  the  hamlet  urchins.  Generation  after  gene¬ 
ration  these  urchins  have  found,  taken,  blown  and 
threaded  the  eggs  of  the  hedge  birds,  which  so  wise  in 
many  ways  remain  so  foolish  in  this.  Away  in  the 
deep,  solitary  woods  they  could  build  and  lay  secure 
from  robber  hands.  Yet  the  wood  at  this  season  has  only 
its  crowing  pheasants,  its  ringdoves,  its  nuthatches  and 
other  small  tree-loving  creatures,  with  here  and  there  a 
song-thrush  warming  her  eggs  up  among  the  ivy  that 
clings  round  the  oak.  The  loveliness  of  the  fresh  cold 
eggs  of  the  song-thrush,  the  joy  in  handling  the  first  of 
the  season  !  Truly  God,  as  the  Roman  said,  is  seen 
greatest  in  the  least  of  things.  Yet  we  cannot,  with  all 
our  admiration,  be  accurate  about  the  delicate  details  of 
a  butterfly’s  wing  or  a  bird’s  egg.  “Spotted  with 
black,”  says  one  standard  bird-book  of  these  blue-green 
eggs  of  the  thrush — the  first  book  we  look  into  ;  but 
look  at  all  closely  into  them  and  you  find  the  mystic 
markings  are  not  black  at  all,  rather  a  rich  brown,  a 
Siena  perhaps.  The  birds  themselves,  at  any  rate  many 
of  them,  do  attend  to  the  smallest  details,  such  as  the  hue 
of  the  lichens  they  use  for  adorning  their  nests.  The 
blackbird  is  quite  a  detailist  in  the  lining  of  his  nest, 
choosing  only  the  finest  and  most  pliable  dried  grasses. 
The  blackbird  is  a  more  advanced  bird  than  the  song- 
thrush,  though  to  the  human  ear  he  does  not  speak  so 
plain.  Someone  has  suggested  that  probably  he  was 
no  more  than  a  song-thrush  once,  but  has  developed 
into  his  present  form  ;  and  pointed  at  the  speckled 
young  of  the  bird  as  showing  a  kind  of  throwback. 
Certainly  the  blackbird  is  finer  than  the  song-thrush, 
and  builds  better  too.  The  song-thrush  understands 
the  uses  of  mud  and  clay  as  well  as  any  builder  of 
houses,  bird  or  human  ;  and,  by  mingling  these  with 
scraps  of  decayed  wood,  does  make  the  sides  of  the 
nest  quite  waterproof.  But  the  blackbird  has  arrived 
at  a  stage  beyond  the  clay,  lining  with  soft  grasses. 
The  cock  blackbird  is  a  very  good  family  bird,  shirking 
none  of  the  duties  of  husband  or  fatherhood.  He  feeds 
the  sitting  hen  ;  he  takes  no -mean  part  in  the  work  of 
building.  You  may  often  see  him  darting  about  the 
meadow  or  shrubbery  picking  up  a  beakful  of  the 
grasses  which  put  the  finishing  touch  to  the  nest ;  and 
he  may  collect  a  dozen  or  more  before  going  off  to  lay  so 
nicely  each  in  just  the  right  place.  But  not  only  are 
the  parent  blackbirds  good  family  birds  ;  the  young 
are  too.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  young  of  the  first  brood 
frequently  help  to  bring  up  the  young  of  the  second  ; 
and  the  young  song-thrushes  have  been  seen  playing 
the  same  part.  It  reminds  one  of  the  children  of  the 
poor  who  take  such  a  large  share  in  the  work  of  bring¬ 
ing  up  little  brothers  and  sisters  scarcely  a  head  shorter 
than  themselves. 

Some  butterflies  April  has  for  us,  as  well  as  many 
flowers  and  nesting  birds.  There  is  one  beautiful  little 
butterfly  that  in  its  first  brood  really  belongs  to  April, 
the  azure  or  the  holly  blue,  which  last  year  was  so 
abundant  in  various  places  towards  the  close  of  summer. 
Lilac  blue  is  its  predominating  colour,  and  its  underside 
is  pale  silvery.  We  should  much  value  this  erratic  little 
creature,  for  alone  of  its  kind  it  comes  from  the  chrysalis 
early  in  the  spring.  For  the  charming  orange-tip 
and  the  little  fritillaries  of  the  woodland  glades 
we  may  have  to  wait  many  a  week.  Besides  the 


azure  blue,  April  summons  forth  the  sulphur,  the 
small  tortoiseshell  and  sometimes  the  peacock  which 
have  slept  away  the  winter.  In  dark  cupboards 
you  may  sometimes  find  them,  on  rafters,  on  bed¬ 
room  ceilings,  among  piles  of  wood,  where  the 
adder  and  the  innocent  ringed  snake  will  sleep  too  :  to 
any  spot,  where  they  can  sleep  securely  through  the 
winter,  will  these  hibernating  butterflies  creep,  just  to 
be  able  to  come  out  for  a  few  day  in  the  Spring  and 
enjoy  the  sun  and  the  flowers.  How  they  love  the 
warmth  and  the  beautiful  earth,  how  they  cling  to  life  ! 
A  tortoiseshell  has  been  found  hanging  to  the  inside  of 
a  church  bell,  able  to  sleep  through  all  the  clashing  and 
clanging  three  times  every  Sunday.  This  was  some¬ 
thing  like  a  sound  sleep,  with  no  fear  of  unquiet  dreams 
such  as  made  Bechstein’s  bullfinch  tumble  in  terror 
from  its  perch,  “  A  butterfly  life  ” — the  man  who  first 
spoke  that  metaphor  spoke  well.  Compared  with  the 
butterfly  most  creatures  seem  to  lead  dull  lives  indeed  : 
beside  him  the  bee  is  a  drudge  ;  the  ant  a  prisoner  for 
life  with  hard  labour.  The  birds  cannot  afford  to  be 
playing  at  all  seasons  :  indeed  may  not  the  work,  the 
hard  work  of  building  their  nests,  rearing  their  young 
and  finding  food  for  themselves  in  hard  times  mean  a 
good  deal  of  strain  and  stress  ?  But  the  butterfly,  just 
look  at  him,  look  particularly  at  a  dancing  meadow 
brown,  or  perhaps  better  still  at  an  orange-tip  just 
out.  He  lilts  along,  dips,  flutters  here  and  there 
in  the  sun,  a  creature  without  plans,  without  cares, 
without  an  object  save  that  of  settling  on  any  sweet 
flower  he  comes  across,  of  basking,  always  basking  in 
the  sunshine.  There  never  could  be  happier  irresponsi¬ 
bility  in  anything  that  lived  and  moved  upon  the  earth. 
He  has  one  duty  no  doubt  ;  he  must  perpetuate  his 
species ;  but  family  cares  sit  so  lightly  on  him,  nay, 
do  not  sit  on  him  at  all.  As  for  the  sulphur  or  the 
tortoiseshell  butterfly  that  has  slept  through  the  winter 
and  come  out  in  April  for  a  few  more  days  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  may  we  not  regard  him  as  absolutely  without  a 
duty  or  an  object  in  life  except  pure  pleasure-hunting? 
When  Nature  has  got  what  she  wants  out  of  the  flowers 
of  the  earth  and  the  flowers  of  the  air — which  are  these 
winged  ones — she  strikes  them  down.  Yet  here  and 
there  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  hard  rule  of  hers. 
We  like  to  look  upon  the  awakened  butterfly  of  April 
as  such  an  exception.  Nature  allows  him  a  second 
taste  of  rapturous  life  and  sends  him  forth  into  the 
fields  to  wanton  in  the  sunlight  and  drink  for  a  few 
days  of  the  brimful  cup  of  joy. 


OLD  ENGLISH  CORDIALS  AND  STRONG 
WATERS. 

\\T HETHER  the  science  of  distilling  was  known  to 
^  »  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  before  remote  anti¬ 
quity  had  begun  its  course,  there  is,  perhaps,  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  form  a  definite  opinion.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  at  least  not  improbable  that  distillation 
may  have  been  carried  on  in  the  artistic  period  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  (3998-3720  b.c.)  when  glass-making 
and  other  crafts  appear  to  have  been  first  introduced. 
The  Chinese  are  believed  to  have  practised  in  far 
distant  times  the  knowledge  of  obtaining  spirit  from 
fermented  liquor.  Later,  in  Arabia,  where  so  many 
arts  and  sciences  had  their  origin,  the  occupiers  of  that 
ancient  land  were  engaged  in  extracting  essences  from 
plants  and  flowers  in  the  form  of  distilled  waters  for 
the  bath.  The  name  alcohol  indicates  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  distilling  spirit  came  to  Western  Europe  from 
the  Orient.  It  is  indicated  by  certain  passages  in 
Pliny  and  Galen  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  production  of  aromatic 
waters,  and  the  character  of  a  multitude  of  small 
vases  of  pottery  and  glass  points  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  The  German  peoples  and  the  Northern 
nations  long  remained  ignorant  of  the  refinements  of 
the  East ;  they  seem  to  have  been  cognisant,  through 
the  Romans,  of  the  beeswaxed  and  resined  spice-stuck 
beechen  cups,  but  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  of  dis¬ 
tillation  they  rudely  and  reprehensively  mingled  their 
liquors,  ever  striving  after  something  stronger,  and 
only  reaching  the  desired  aim  by  heavy  drinking. 

Albucasis,  who  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  is 
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mentioned  as  the  first  Western  philosopher  who  taught 
the  art  of  distilling  spirits.  Arnoldus  de  Villa  Nova,  a 
physician  of  the  thirteenth  century  is,  however,  the 
earliest  author  who  speaks  explicity  of  the  true  “aqua 
vitae,”  so  named  and  believed  to  be,  and  obtained  by 
distilling  wine  ;  he  calls  it  a  recent  discovery.  His 
pupil  Raymond  Lully,  in  “  Theatrum  Chemicum,”  of 
the  same  century,  describes  the  slow  process  of  dis¬ 
tillation  from  wine,  and  its  results.  There  is  no 
mention  of  aqua  vitae  or  other  distilled  “waters”  in 
“A  Nominale  ”  and  “A  Pictorial  Vocabulary,”  both 
of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  quite  at  its  end  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  ardent  spirit  in  England  dis¬ 
tilled  from  wine  or  other  drink,  and,  presumably,  no 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  extracting  aromatic 
essences  from  flowers  and  plants  ;  a  knowledge  of  the 
one  process  would  have  carried  that  of  the  other. 
Such  luxuries  came  slowly  westward  from  the  East  ; 
they  were  brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  and  were,  doubtless,  in¬ 
troduced  shortly  after  into  Ireland  and  long  after  into 
England. 

When  Henry  II.  conquered,  or  rather  annexed 
Ireland  in  1170  he  found  the  inhabitants  making  uisce- 
betha,  or  “  water  of  life,”  whence  the  word  whisky. 
In  the  Red  Book  of  Ossory,  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  an  account  is  given  of  the  process  of  the 
distillation  of  aqua  vitas,  and  its  merits.  Thus  the 
Irish  with  their  ready  intelligence  were  about  three 
centuries  and  a  half  in  advance  of  the  English  in  this 
particular  index  of  civilisation,  and  had  far  earlier 
cognisance  of  the  three  processes  of  mashing,  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  distillation.  The  latter  is  comprised  under 
three  principal  heads: — (1)  that  of  extracting  spirit 
from  fruit,  grain,  seeds,  sugar  ;  (2)  that  of  extract¬ 
ing  simple  waters  from  plants,  flowers  ;  and  (3)  that 
of  extracting  compound  waters  and  cordials  from  fruit, 
grain,  spices,  plants,  flowers,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  rectified  spirit.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
distillation  of  ardent  waters  was  carried  on  in  Scotland 
before  the  Reformation.  There  is  no  mention  of 
“  usky  ”  in  the  Statute  of  1535,  and  so  slow  was  its 
progress  in  national  esteem  that  as  late  as  in  1591  it 
was  more  than  twice  as  dear  as  Spanish  wine — never 
so  plentiful  or  popular  across  the  Border  as  French 
wine — and  twenty-four  times  the  price  of  ale.  In 
Moryson’s  “Itinerary”  of  travels  in  Scotland  in  1598 
he  notices  that  the  people  drank  their  wine  pure  and 
“  not  with  sugar  as  the  English.” 

Early  in  the  sixteenth  century  distillation  began  to 
be  practised  in  England.  The  queer  mixed  and  spiced 
drinks  were  now  operated  upon.  Imperial  Water  was 
obtained  from  Gascony  wine  in  which  different  propor¬ 
tions  of  ginger,  galingal,  nutmeg,  cloves,  aniseed, 
fennel  seed,  caraways,  sage,  mint,  red  rose,  thyme, 
pellitory,  rosemary,  camomile,  and  lavender — all  first 
brayed  in  a  bronze  mortar,  had  been  steeped.  One 
kind  of  aqua  vitae  was  distilled  from  twenty  herbs, 
four  spices,  and  a  foundation  of  strong  ale,  with  a 
fourth  part  of  sack  lees  ;  another  was  produced  from 
a  variety  of  spices  and  herbs,  and  a  basis  of  red  wine. 
Aqua  composita  was  derived  from  herbs,  licoras,  and 
aniseed,  with  a  foundation  of  strong  ale.  Such  were 
some  of  the  complex  transition  liqueurs  produced  by 
scientific  distillation  brought  to  bear  upon  the  haphazard 
and  trying  mediaeval  mixtures,  infusions,  or  decoctions 
which  for  so  long  had  taken  the  place  of  the  mingled 
strong  drinks  of  more  ancient  times.  These  tangled 
compositions  were  gravely  set  down  in  such  quaint 
volumes  as  those  by  Gervase  Markham,  and  may  be 
found  with  engaging  variety  in  the  manuscript  receipt- 
books  of  careful  housewives,  recognised  as  “the 
conceited  secrets  ”  of  many  a  gentlewoman’s  still- 
room.  There  also  were  enshrined  in  later  times 
prescriptions  for  the  fuller  bodied  refreshments 
known  as  syllabub,  possets,  white-pot,  and  leech,  as 
well  as  for  the  making  of  aqua  mirabilis,  surfeit  water 
— of  which  there  were  many  kinds — gold  and  silver 
cordial,  and  others.  These  retained  a  hold  in  public 
esteem  under  varying  titles  almost  to  the  end  of  the  old 
coaching  days.  But  their  positions  had  been  continu¬ 
ously  shaken  by  punch,  and  its  numerous  varieties, 
which  still  flourish  in  university  towns  and  at  civic 
feasts.  Besides  the  above-named  leading  liqueurs, 


instructions  are  given  by  Markham  for  the  preparation 
of  a  world  of  waters  from  herbs,  flowers,  whites  of  eggs 
and  other  surprising  sources. 

Privy  purse  expenses  and  household  inventories  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  teem  with 
entries  relative  to  the  popular  taste.  Thus,  in  1523, 
Alice  Dame  Hungerford  had  a  press  full  of  glasses,  i.e. 
flasks,  with  “waters”  in  them,  doubtless  of  her  own 
making.  In  the  accounts  of  the  Princess  Mary,  1536- 
1544,  are  entries  of  gifts  to  noble  ladies,  “  poticaries,” 

“  pore  prests,”  servants,  and  poor  women,  in  return  for 
presents  of  “  sweet  waters,”  which  are  perfumes,  rose¬ 
water,  aqua  composita,  and  “  cyrypp  ”  of  roses.  In  1556 
the  Clerk  of  the  Council  presented  as  a  new  year’s  gift 
to  Queen  Elizabeth  “a  glasse  of  aqua  composita,”  and 
in  the  same  year  Mrs.  More  of  Losely  is  shown  to  have- 
had  twenty-five  glasses  for  “  waters,”  and  “a  lyttle 
glasse  for  aqua  composita  ”  in  her  closet.  Lord  William.' 
Howard — Belted  Will — in  1618  had  three  bottles  of  aqua 
vitae  ;  he  bought  small  quantities  in  1620,  and  in  1629, 
and  in  the  meantime  “water  of  life”  was  distilled  at 
Naworth  Castle.  Similarly  Sir  William  Fairfax  had  in 
his  “still-house”  in  1624  four  stills,  and  a  quantity  of 
flasks  full  of  “distilled  waters.”  In  the  inventory  of 
Charles  I.’s  gold  plate  taken  in  1649  occurs  a  delightful 
item — “  an  aggatt  strong  water  cupp  with  a  golden 
cover,  garnished  with  rubies,  opalls,  and  pearles.”  This 
no  doubt  had  belonged  to  James  I.  The  famous 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  besides  his  philosophic  studies, 
interested  himself  in  cooking  and  distilling,  concerning 
which  tastes  much  curious  information  is  set  forth  in 
his  “  Choice  Experiments,”  and  “  Closet  Opened.” 

The  rapidity  with  which  strong  waters  advanced  in 
public  esteem  in  England  is  significant.  Howell  tells 
us  in  1634  that  the  Irish  gave  pictorial  character  to 
their  usquebaugh  by  tinting  it  of  different  colours,  and 
that  while  in  England  it  was  drunk  in  aqua  vitae 
measures,  in  Ireland  it  was  taken  in  beer  mugs.  The 
introduction  of  specially  shaped  glasses  for  strong 
and  cordial  waters  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  was  the- 
natural  result  of  the  advancing  taste,  which  had 
received  a  great  impetus  from  the  Dutch  habits  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  Restoration.  Strong  waters  had  gradu¬ 
ally  become  more  popular  than  cordials.  Such  glasses 
often  had  the  widespreading  lip  —  “evase,”  a  form, 
in  use  in  Holland  at  the  present  day,  for  spreading 
the  precious  balm  more  completely  over  the  palate. 
So  greatly  had  the  usage  expanded  in  England  that  the 
travelled  Baskerville  records  in  his  “Journal”  for 
1681  that  he  found  in  country  inns  “  incomparable 
strong  waters.”  The  most  popular,  because  the 
cheapest,  of  the  “  waters  ”  at  this  time  was  “  giniva  ” — 
“  oude  klare  jenever,”  which  developed  with  great 
rapidity  into  the  noxious  and  vulgar  fluid,  English  gin. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  French' 
brandy  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  discontent 
arose  at  the  loss  to  the  nation  by  the  insufficiency  of 
home  distilling.  Charles  II.  accordingly  granted  to  a 
company  the  privilege  of  distilling  brandy  from  wine 
and  malt.  After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when  French 
commerce  was  prohibited,  anyone  was  free  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  set  up  a  distillery,  only  giving  ten  days 
notice  to  the  Excise.  This  greatly  increased  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  spirits,  and  by  the  renewal  of  the  Act  in 
1695  the  trade  was  made  free,  subject  only  to  notice. 
Further  encouragement  was  given  to  British  distilling 
in  1726.  The  obvious  result  of  unexampled  low  price 
thus  brought  about  was  that  the  people  took  to  drinkings 
extravagantly.  Nothing  depicted  by  Hogarth  in  “Gin 
Lane”  could  be  worse  than  the  condition  to  which 
the  lower  orders  had  been  brought  by  the  policy  of  the 
legislature.  Then  came  reaction,  and  what  nearly 
amounted  to  total  prohibition  was  attempted.  The 
severe  laws  that  were  passed  raised  the  fatuous  cry  of 
“No  Gin,  No  King!  ”  Authority  was  defied  and  the: 
evil  increased,  while  “Sky  Blue,”  “Holland  Tape,” 
“  Royal  Poverty,”  was  obtainable  in  every  back 
room  and  night  cellar,  the  people  declining  to  be 
made  sober  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  laws  were 
modified  in  1743,  but  the  popularity  of  the  low- 
class,  degrading  spirit  was  established.  Hogarth’s 
print — “  full  of  strange  images  of  death” — well  shows- 
the  misery  and  decay  that  was  caused.  Among, 
the  upper  classes  the  perpetual  punch  drinking,. 
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and  the  secret  clubs  of  the  Jacobites'  gave  much 
encouragement  to  the  consumption  of  aqua  vitae  and 
strong  waters  other  than  giniva.  No  more  picturesque 
relics  exist  of  a  great  but  impossible  cause  than  the 
glasses  for  use  among  a  large  section  of  society — rose- 
engraved  and  Vergilian-mottoed — from  which  the  aqua 
vitae  was  quaffed  when  Fiat  was  as  a  household  word 
on  numberless  tongues,  and  “The  King  over  the 
Water  ”  was  given  and  pledged  across  the  glittering 
bowl. 


THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

IF  one  could  suspect  the  directors  of  the  New  Gallery 
of  any  deep  plot  in  the  mixture  of  pictures  they 
have  assembled,  it  would  be  to  pit  rigorous  French 
training  in  construction  against  English  taste  and 
feeling  that  has  had  no  severe  training.  They  have 
brought  M.  Benjamin  Constant  into  the  field  to  support 
Mr.  Sargent. 

For  the  vaguest  forms  of  painting  in  England  we 
want  some  verb  less  definite  than  “  to  paint  ”  :  like  those 
inceptive  and  frequentative  forms  that  certain  languages 
multiply.  So  we  might  intimate  without  harshness  and 
emphasis  that  a  man  is  in  the  way  of  wishing  to  paint, 
is  occupied  with  painting,  frequents  the  acts  of  painting, 
but  is  not  so  far  master  of  his  eyes  and  hands  as  to  be 
called  shortly  a  painter.  The  New  Gallery  is  very 
hospitable  to  those  vaguest  of  painters.  Mr.  Graham 
Robertson,  for  example,  is  a  very  inceptive  and 
frequentative  painter.  He  is  tasteful  and  impres¬ 
sionable,  but  so  uncertain  of  what  he  sees,  or  so 
afraid  of  it,  or  bored  by  it  that  he  muffles  it  up  in  a 
blanket  borrowed  now  of  Rossetti,  now  of  Albert 
Moore,  now  of  Mr.  Melville,  and  in  the  present  instance 
of  Mr.  Whistler.  This  habit  of  clapping  a  decorative 
blanket  over  shapes  before  they  have  been  determined 
must  leave  the  frequenter  of  painting  for  ever  at  the 
same  distance  from  his  goal  ;  the  doorstep  is  a  different 
one,  but  still  a  doorstep  ;  he  will  make  nothing  of  his 
own  till  he  overcomes  the  fear  and  boredom  of  being 
left  alone  with  form  and  enters  into  the  deep  interest  of 
wrestling  with  it.  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  and  Mr.  George 
Henry  are  much  less  vague  frequenters  of  painting, 
they  are  men  of  some  invention  and  native  charm,  but 
their  power  of  shaping  things  is  not  equal  to 
their  idea  of  the  general  look  of  a  picture,  and  of 
paint.  Mr.  Greiffenhagen  is  alive  to  the  effect 
of  orange  and  white  and  blue  as  a  colour  scheme,  and 
in  the  simpler  art  of  the  poster  with  outline  and  flat 
wash  he  would  express  this  satisfactorily.  In  oil- 
painting  he  has  to  model  the  face  and  body  as  well,  and 
he  is  forced  to  see  the  paint  spoiling  under  his  hands 
as  he  struggles  with  the  modelling.  When  the  truce 
is  finally  patched  up  in  this  conflict  it  is  to  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s  credit  to  say  that  his  paint  has  suffered 
more  in  the  cause  of  drawing  than  Mr.  Henry’s.  Mr. 
Henry  gives  thought  to  an  arrangement  of  forms  and 
to  rendering  them  in  a  pleasing  variety  of  browns,  but 
his  eye  appears  to  slip  over'the  surfaces  of  things  with¬ 
out  seizing  the  critical  changes  in  their  modelling.  A 
face  is  a  vaguely  rounded  slippery  object  to  his  eye. 
This  leaves  him  freer  with  his  paint,  just  as  the  set  of 
browns  put  together  in  his  head  leaves  him  free  in  a 
sense  with  his  colour,  but  so  abstract  a  statement  of  1 
taste  in  arrangement  of  shapes  and  colour  gives  a 
short  satisfaction  to  the  eye.  Mr.  Flenry  is  in  the 
position  of  having  sown  his  wild  oats  with  great 
enthusiasm  and  then  lost  confidence  in  the  value  of  the 
crop.  In  the  heyday  of  the  Glasgow  School  he  slabbed 
paint  on  in  a  single-minded  protest  against  dry  and 
starved  pigment,  and  we  all  cheered  him,  hopeful  at  the 
first  fling  of  an  artist.  It  is  hard  to  come  back  to  the 
beginning  after  that  spirited  revel  in  fat  paint,  but 
better  the  beginning  for  a  new  start  than  the  middle 
surely.  Something  more  fundamental  either  in  form  or 
colour  is  wanting  in  this  work  for  the  artist  in  Mr. 
Henry  to  bite  upon.  No  one  but  a  pedant  rules  out 
painting  that  has  drunk  deep  of  colour  because  its 
forms  are  less  sure  ;  deeply  considered  colour  carries 
enough  form  to  hold  it  up,  but  on  one  side  or  the  other 
the  sources  must  be  tapped  if  painting  is  to  have 
life.  It  is  easier  for  the  insecure  draughtsman 
to  tap  the  colour-sources  in  landscape  than  in  figure-  ! 


painting.  Thus  Mr.  Edward  Stott,  who  is  at  his 
wits’  end  how  to  proceed  in  between  the  outlines  of-  a 
face  because  he  thinks  of  it  definitely  and  timidly  as  form, 
has  often  secured,  somehow  or  another,  the  charm  of 
light.  It  is  a  precarious  and  nervous  business,  of 
course,  because  in  ’the  absence  of  science  a  man  may 
clutch  at  the  wrong  parts  of  his  procedure  as  holding 
the  secret  of  his  charm.  Mr.  Stott  is  too  timorous  to 
lean  altogether  on  his  instinct,  yet  it  is  by  instinct 
rather  than  system  that  he  wins  an  effect,  so  that  the 
charm  sometimes  slips  in,  and  sometimes  is  excluded 
by  the  very  traps  set  for  it.  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  is  more 
sure  of  his  affair  ;  its  sentiment  is  perhaps  less  subtle, 
but  there  is  an  authentic  sharp  brilliance  of  sunshine  that 
no  one  brings  from  the  fields  exactly  as  he  does. 

In  the  work  of  Mr.  Watts  himself  is  to  be  found  this 
vagueness  of  form,  a  grandiose  image  not  securely  held. 
The  “Sleep  of  Ages,”  as  I  think  of  it  away  from  the 
picture,  is  a  splendid  conception.  To  take  Michael 
Angelo’s  “Night,”  to  leave  the  heavy  head  upon  her 
shoulder,  the  everlasting  lethargy  in  her  limbs,  to  give 
a  child  to  her  absence  and  sleep,  and  set  it  motherless 
on  the  knees  of  its  mother,  was  an  inspired  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  theme.  The  expression  of  the  child  more¬ 
over,  lost  and  open-eyed,  was  well  seen.  So  the  picture 
floats  before  the  mind  ;  but  in  presence  of  it  there  is  a 
deplorable  gap  ;  the  modern  cannot  make  these  mighty 
shapes  credible  and  potent,  only  Rodin  of  them  all  has 
breathed  new  life  into  those  Titans 

“  The  deep  division  of  prodigious  breasts, 

And  solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep,” 

here  the  muscles  are  vaguely  inflated,  somewhat 
as  the  caricaturist  of  Sandow  used  to  blow  up 
his  biceps.  As  to  Michael  Angelo  the  form,  so  to 
Titian  the  colour ;  some  fresh  draught  of  nature  is 
needed  to  clear  up  this  pigment.  Flatulency  of  form  is 
accompanied  in  the  other  picture,  called  “  Labour  and 
Greed”  or  “  Under  which  King”  by  a  certain  flatulency 
of  thought  as  well.  An  old  man  with  money  bags, 
more  like  a  professor  than  a  capitalist,  pursues  a  super- 
muscular  labourer.  What  are  we  to  think?  That 
Greed  is  not  laborious,  Labour  never  greedy,  and  either 
of  these  figures  a  desirable  King? 

Among  all  these  displays  of  taste  and  imagination  in 
various  degrees,  it  is  odd  to  come  upon  an  acute  study 
of  form  like  M.  Benjamin  Constant’s  portrait  of  Mr. 
Beaumont.  When  M.  Constant  gives  rein  to  his 
imagination  or  taste  terrible  things  happen.  We 
shall  have  to  face  very  soon  his  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Even  in  this  portrait,  where  the  spirit  of 
close  research  has  kept  him  on  the  safest  ground, 
there  are  plenty  of  little  wrong  decisions  that  Mr. 
Greiffenhagen  Mr.  Henry  or  Mr.  Brough  could  point 
out  to  him  in  a  moment.  At  twenty  points  the 
eye  has  been  too  tightly  screwed  to  the  form,  and  the 
same  defect  in  artistic  vision  has  allowed  the  white  hair 
to  start  out  of  the  world  of  the  picture  altogether. 
Yet  our  painters  must  surely  envy  the  trained  faculty 
that  can  give  so  sure  an  account  of  forms,  tracking 
them  down  from  the  light  into  the  intricacy  of  shadows, 
and  fixing  upon  canvas  the  beautiful  sculpturing  of  time 
upon  a  face.  If  M.  Benjamin  Constant  could  be  shut 
away  from  fashionable  beauty  and  fancy,  and  kept  to 
work  on  rugged  faces,  his  history  would  hold  us  much 
longer  than  many  an  impressionable  painter’s  poetry. 
In  Mr.  Sargent  also  the  artist  is  closely  bound  up  with 
the  draughtsman  ;  his  pictures  are  seldom  attractive  in 
general  aspect,  never  very  agreeable  in  texture.  But  he  is 
less  in  danger  of  false  ornament  or  display.  When  one  has 
exhausted  the  superficial  attractions  of  the  gallery,  one 
returns  to  admire  the  strength  and  justice  of  modelling 
in  the  two  portraits  he  sends.  Examine,  for  example, 
the  lips  and  chin  of  No.  229.  Mr.  Sargent’s  sitters 
ought  to  be  kept  out  of  the  sun  for  a  week  or  burned 
impartially  all  over.  The  accident  of  sunburn,  so  faith¬ 
fully  rendered  in  the  other  portrait,  gives  an  unlucky 
look  of  the  partly-cleaned  picture  exhibited  by  restorers. 
Mr.  John  Collier  has  an  eye  of  remarkable  accuracy, 
but  it  is  an  uncomfortable  instrument  at  times.  His 
portrait  of  Mr.  Kipling  brings  out  all  the  gene  of  a 
posing  figure  ;  he  looks  guilty,  as  anyone  might,  de¬ 
tected  against  that  remorseless  white  wall.  The  head 
of  a  young  man  by  Mr.  Harris  Brown  is  a  promising 
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work  in  the  school  of  Sargent,  and  there  are  two 
modest  pictures  that  attract  the  eye  by  being  complete 
within  themselves;  one  the  “In  Etruria”  of  Signor 
Costa,  the  other  a  portrait  in  the  balcony  by  Mr. 
Mavrogordato.  Miss  Draper,  Messrs.  B.  Priestman, 
Leslie  Thomson,  Jose  Weiss  and  Arthur  Tomson  stand 
out  among  the  landscape-painters. 

On  a  wall  in  the  South  Gallery  are  a  number  of 
paintings  in  tempera  (yolk-of-egg  medium)  in  revival  of 
ancient  practice.  The  medium  has  been  coquetted  with 
forka  good  many  years  now,  and  the  recent  publication  by 
Mrs.  Herringham  of  Cennini’s  treatise  and  Mr.  Fry’s 
lectures  and  writings  have  gone  to  increase  knowledge 
and  curiosity  on  the  subject.  Tempera  may  be  used  in 
two  ways,  either  as  a  ground  for  finishing  in  oil,  or  as 
a  process  complete  in  itself.  For  painting  whose  design 
is  fixed,  and  can  therefore  be  carried  out  systematically, 
the  tempera  non-oily  preparation  has  great  advantages  ; 
but  since  the  sixteenth  century  the  design  of  the  great 
painter  has  not  proceeded  from  elaborate  drawings, 
but  from  a  first  sketch,  to  be  modified  by  the 
claims  of  total  effect  as  it  developed  itself.  The 
New  Gallery  shows  us  a  few  painters  using  the 
method  as  a  competitor  with  oil  painting,  but  more 
who  take  refuge  in  it  from  a  burden  that  is  too  heavy 
for  them.  Modern  oil  painting  is  associated  with 
modelling  by  light,  with  atmospheric  perspective,  with 
the  complete  statement  of  what  we  find  in  vision. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  heavily  handicapped 
by  all  this,  whose  idea  of  painting  is  outline  and  local 
colours  as  brilliant  as  pigment  will  make  them.  Such 
painters  will  get  much  less  messy  results  in  tempera 
than  in  oil,  and  will  more  easily  elaborate  the  dainty 
detail  of  ornament.  Some  of  this  work  (e.g.  by  Mr. 
Gaskin  and  Miss  Bunce)  is  not  without  charm,  but  the 
revival  will  not  have  any  great  importance  till  stronger 
and  less  reminiscent  artists  take  part  in  it. 

D.  S.  M. 


JOACHIM  AND  OTHERS. 

THE  Joachim  quartet  is  here,  and— no  thanks  to  the 
enterprising  lady  who  runs  the  entertainment — I 
have  heard  it.  There  may  have  been  some  error ;  there 
may  not  have  been  any  error  ;  but  if  there  has  not  been 
one  I  trust  that  Concert  Direction  Ethel  L.  Robinson 
will  learn  ere  it  is  too  late  that  a  critic’s  mouth  cannot 
be  closed  by  the  simple  expedient  of  refraining  from 
sending  the  gentleman  tickets.  I  have  always  admired 
Joachim  and  probably  I  always  shall  admire  him  ;  and 
Miss  or  Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Robinson  may  take  from  me  a 
friendly  warning  that  an  admirer  of  Joachim  will  always 
be  able  to  find  some  means  of  hearing  Joachim.  Any¬ 
how,  I  heard  him  on  Thursday,  heard  him  play  one 
of  Beethoven’s  quartets,  the  quartet  in  A  out  of 
Beethoven’s  first  batch.  It  was  played  in  a  quite 
agreeable  fashion  ;  the  performance  reminded  me 
ot  the  old  days  when  Messrs.  Joachim  and  Piatti  used 
to  reign  supreme  at  St.  James’  Hall  from  Saturday  till 
Monday.  It  was  a  smooth,  pleasant,  unaccented  perform¬ 
ance.  One  passage  of  one  movement  was  beautifully 
played ;  the  rest  of  the  quartet  was  played  precisely  in  the 
manner  one  expects  from  Joachim.  It  is  an  early  work 
of  Beethoven  and  has  none  of  the  splendid  breadth  and 
continuity  which  he  got  into  his  mature  music.  Yet  it 
is  not  trifling,  not  scrappy,  and  Joachim  and  his  con¬ 
federates — all  of  whom  are  professors,  of  what  science 
or  art  was  not  mentioned  on  the  programme — succeeded 
in  making  it  both.  The  thing  was  Mendelssohnised  ; 
pretty  little  dainty  effects  were  introduced  where  all 
should  have  been  strong,  sturdy  ;  continuity  and  breadth 
or,  it  you  like,  length  and  breadth  — were  alike 
lacking.  Still,  in  its  way — a  way  which  I  own  I 
heartily  dislike — the  rendering  was  good.  But  I  persist 
in  refusing  to  recognise  Joachim  as  a  great  artist  and 
his  quartet  as  a  fine  quartet.  I  admire  certain  qualities 
in  the  man — reticence,  for  example,  and  the  desire  to 
be  profound — and  in  some  kinds  of  music  the  quartet 
might  be  excellent.  But  to  go  stark,  staring  mad 
over  the  man  and  his  quartet,  in  the  delightful  manner 
of  our  dear  friend  of  the  “Times,”  is  quits  beyond 
me.  Why  cannot  a  man  like  Joachim  come  to 
this  country,  play  in  or  out  of  tune,  put  his  earnings  in 
His  pocket  and  go  away  again  without  grea  journals 


Haring  into  idiotic  enthusiasm  and  proving  to  the  whole 
civilised  world  that  their  critics  have  neither  ears  nor 
taste  nor  judgment,  and  have  not  even  the  sense  to 
perceive  tha*  they  lack  these  things  ?  When  fanaticism 
reaches  such  a  pitch  that  Beethoven  is  spoken  of  as 
though  he  was  honoured  by  being  included  in  a  Joachim 
programme,  and  when  such  a  splendid  artist  as  Ysaye 
is  put  far  down  beneath  Joachim,  it  is  time  to 
make  a  protest.  I  have  made  my  protest  before 
and  I  repeat  it.  The  Joachim  quartet,  when  its 
leader  can  be  induced  to  play  in  tune,  is  nearly 
as  good  as  the  best  that  visit  this  country  ;  but 
I  beg  my  readers  not  to  let  the  “Times”  or  any 
other  ladylike  criticism  think  for  a  moment  that  it  is 
any  better  than  it  should  be.  I  must  add  that  on 
Thursday  afternoon  there  was  an  “innovation”  at 
St.  James’  Hall :  the  players  sat  on  a  small  platform  in 
the  middle  of  the  hall.  That  plan  has  been  tried 
before — for  instance  at  the  very  charming  Kruse 
concerts  given  at  the  Hampstead  Conservatoire.  It 
has  its  advantages.  The  people  sitting  at  the  far 
end  of  the  hall  do  not  hear  merely  the  scratching  of 
the  bows  on  the  strings,  but  may  occasionally  catch  a 
little  of  the  tone.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  chamber  music 
should  be  played  in  the  chamber,  and  that  played  in  a 
big  concert-hall  it  is  ineffective  wherever  the  listener 
may  be  seated.  If  the  four  players  were  sent  up  in  four 
balloons  and  allowed  to  drift  about  in  the  various 
draughts  some  sweet,  delicate  effects,  not  contemplated 
by  the  composer,  might  be  got ;  but  this  plan  is  not 
practicable  owing  to  the  nervous  constitution  of  most 
artists.  We  should  not  have  to  go  to  hear  quartets 
played:  the  players  should  call  on  us,  sit  down,  run 
through  one  quartet-— on  no  account  more- — and  then 
proceed  to  the  next  customer.  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  mournful  than  being  compelled  to  sit  out  three 
Beethoven  quartets  on  one  hot  summer  afternoon. 

The  Carl  Rosa  Company  at  present  is  well  worth 
following  carefully.  It  would  seem  that  London  rather 
than  the  provinces  will  be  saved  by  it.  It  is  in  London 
that  the  Rosa  company  makes  money,  which  means  that 
London  wants  to  hear  opera;  and  seeing  that  no  one 
else  seems  disposed  to  gratify  London’s  desire  the  Rosa 
company  is  really  doing  a  useful  work  here.  I  went  out 
the  other  night  to  the  Coronet  Theatre,  Notting  Hill 
Gate,  on  chance  of  hearing  something  good,  and 
I  found,  of  all  operas  in  the  world,  “  Cavalleria.” 
The  performance  was  excellent.  There  were  not 
enough  violins,  but  with  what  there  were  Mr. 
Goosens  again  worked  wonders.  The  Santuzza, 
a  lady  whose  name  I  regret  to  say  I  have  forgotten, 
was  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen.  Mr.  Robert 
Cunningham  was  a  first-rate  Toriddu.  He  has  a 
genuine  high  tenor  voice,  rich,  full,  powerful,  not  all 
the  usual  warbling  high  tenor  quality  ;  and  he  can  act. 
Mr.  Tilbury’s  Alfio  was  also  good  ;  the  other  singers 
were  good  ;  and  the  chorus  was  far  above  the  average. 
In  the  last  act  Mr.  Cunningham  threw  so  much  of  his 
drink  on  the  floor  that  afterwards  he  was  hard  piessed 
to  find  a  dry  place  to  die  on — which  ought  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  whole  world  either  to  keep  away  from 
liquor  altogether  or  to  swallow  it.  Altogether  the 
company  deserves  encouragement,  and  I  am  glad  it  is 
getting  it  in  London.  J.  F.  R. 


“CORIOLANUS”  AND  OTHER  PLAYS. 

ET  it  be  taken  as  read  that  I  have  a  profound 
admiration  for  the  genius  of  Sir  Henry  Irving. 
My  sentiment  being  what  it  is,  and  Sir  Henry,  alas! 
being  seldom  now  at  the  Lyceum,  I  would  rather  see 
him  there  in  a  bad  play  that  gave  him  a  chance  either 
of  being  himself  or  of  making  an  effective  impersona¬ 
tion  than  in  a  good  play  that  was  not  so  accommodating. 
That  “  Coriolanus  ”  is  a  bad  play  we  all  agree.  That  it 
contains  one  fine  and  interesting  part  we  all  agree. 
Played  by  an  appropriate  actor,  this  part  would  justify 
to  me  the  play’s  production —  except  during  Sir  Henry’s 
tenancy  of  the  Lyceum.  No  profundity  of  admiration 
can  cheat  me  into  the  notion  that  of  the  appropriate 
actors  Sir  Henry  is  one.  On  the  contrary,  Love,  ever 
acutely  perspicacious  through  that  bandage  which  has 
I  earned  him  a  false  epithet,  reveals  to  me  Sir  Henry  as 
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an  actor  who  cannot  “  touch  ”  the  part  of  Coriolanus, 
nay!  as  one  who  never  could  have  “touched”  it  at 
any  moment  in  his  career.  By  the  defects  of  those 
very  qualities  which  I  love  would  Sir  Henry  have 
always  been  debarred.  It  is  no  mere  matter  of 
age.  It  is  not  merely  that  Sir  Henry’s  noble  face 
and  subtle  voice  are  no  longer  the  face  and  voice 
of  a  vigorous  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  a  question 
of  innate  temperament.  Coriolanus,  fine  soldier,  was  a 
very  stupid  man.  All  the  egomaniacal  pride  that 
obsessed  him  came  directly  from  narrowness,  from 
lack  of  imagination — from  stupidity,  in  short.  And, 
just  as  the  soldier  is  the  one  type  of  man  that  never 
could  have  been  reconciled  by  us  with  Sir  Henry’s  out¬ 
ward  bearing,  so  the  one  human  quality  with  which  Sir 
Henry  never  could  have  harmonised  his  soul  is  straight¬ 
forward  stupidity.  As  a  schemer  (in  the  large  sense  of  the 
word)  Sir  Henry,  with  his  obviously  active  intellect,  is 
seen  at  his  best.  As  a  passive,  stubborn  monster, 
with  the  strength  and  insentience  of  a  rock,  he  is  seen 
at  his  very  worst ;  indeed,  he  is  not  seen  at  all  ;  nor  is 
the  monster.  I  know  two  or  three  actors  who  could 
impersonate  this  monster  quite  admirably,  declaiming 
its  speeches  for  all  they  are  worth.  Sir  Henry,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  never  has  been  able  to  declaim. 
Beauty  of  diction  he  has  often  compassed,  and  he 
compasses  it,  now  and  again,  as  Coriolanus,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  part’s  whole  significance.  To 
take  the  speeches  of  Coriolanus  with  a  rush — to 
“spout”  them — is  the  only  legitimate  method.  To 
break  them  up,  and  to  inject  vocal  subtleties  into  them, 
is  to  make  them  absurd.  Coriolanus,  as  interpreted 
by  Sir  Henry,  is  a  character  wasted.  And — this  is  to 
me  a  far  more  lamentable  matter — -Sir  Henry,  interpret¬ 
ing  Coriolanus,  wastes  himself.  Not  the  beauty  of  the 
whole  production  did  one  whit  appease  me  for  the  loss. 
Nor,  certainly,  did  the  sight  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as 
Volumnia.  Indeed,  Miss  Terry  was  not  less  disastrously 
wasted  than  Sir  Henry.  She  is  always,  whatever  she 
do,  the  merry,  bonny,  English  creature  with  the  surface 
of  Aestheticism— always  reminds  me  of  a  Christmas-tree 
decorated  by  a  Pre-Raphaelite.  To  see  her  thus  when 
she  ought  to  have  been  a  typical  ancient  Roman  matron, 
was  rather  more  than  I  could  bear.  I  understand  that 
there  may  be  some  revivals  later  at  the  Lyceum.  With 
this  consolation  I  pass  on. 

Throw  some  tepid  water  on  the  strained  and  sodden  i 
tea-leaves  in  the  teapot  of  yesterday’s  drama  ;  pour 
out ;  sugar  well  with  sentimentality  ;  milk  well  with 
human  kindness.  Such  is  the  best-known  means  of 
refreshing  the  public.  But  Mr.  Basil  Hood  knows  a 
recipe  worth  two  of  that.  He  has  emptied  the  sugar- 
basin  into  that  teapot,  dissolving  the  ingredients  with 
half-a-pint  or  so  of  his  own  salt  tears.  Need  I  say  that 
this  brew,  dispensed  at  the  Vaudeville,  was  sucked 
down  by  the  public  in  an  ecstasy  of  gulps.  Never,  I 
vow,  was  beverage  so  subtly  concocted  to  its  taste. 
“Sweet  and  Twenty”  the.  play  is  called,  and  I  may 
mention,  in  tribute  to  Mr.  .Hood’s  acumen,  that  in  every 
act  there  is  a  heart-broken  adieu — a  going  through 
mists  of  tears  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a  new  world, 
that  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  vicarage  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  James  Floyd,  and  that  the  action  has 
a  running  accompaniment  of  hymn  tunes,  texts,  flowing 
metaphors,  and  puns.  The  Vicar’s  sons,  Eustace  and 
Douglas,  both  love  Joan.  Douglas,  who  is  going  to 
sea,  and  wishes  to  prepare  the  audience  for  his  sub¬ 
sequent  dismissal  inebrietatis  causa  from  the  Navy, 
bids  his  old  nurse  bring  a  bottle  of  champagne  into  the 
garden.  The  old  nurse  retires,  and  it  strikes  him  that 
Eustace  and  he  ought  to  seal  “  the  bond  of  brother¬ 
hood.”  Perceiving  a  touch  of  surliness  in  Eustace’s 
manner,  he  says  “  There  is  a  shadow  between  us.”  “  It 
is  Joan’s  shadow,”  pipes  a  little  boy,  who  has  entered 
unobserved  ;  “isn’t  it  long  ?  She  was  crying  just  now 
when  she  played  ‘For  those  in  Peril  on  the  Sea.’”  ! 
“Joan’s  shadow  !”  says  Douglas  hoarsely.  “  Out  of 
the  mouth  of  babes,”  says  Eustace.  The  champagne 
and  the  rest  of  the  characters  are  brought  on,  and 
Douglas,  trying  to  smile  through  the  tears  that  will 
well  up,  makes  rather  a  long  speech,  not  forgetting  to 
let  the  glass  fall  from  his  hand  as  signal  for  the  cur¬ 
tain  to  fall  too.  .  .  .  Through  the  French  window 
into  the  Morning  Room  darts  Douglas.  From  the  fact 


that  his  coat  collar  is  turned  up  to  his  ears  we  know  at 
once  that  he  has  already  been  court-martialled  for  being 
drunk  (and,  from  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks'  interpretation  of 
the  lighter  passages  in  the  first  act,  we  guess  that  he 
must  have  been  very  disorderly  as  well).  Scene  with 
the  old  nurse,  scene  with  Eustace,  tears  that  will  well 
up.  A  shade  too  painful  were  a  scene  with  the  father, 
on  whom,  as  minister  of  the  Established  Church  and 
son  of  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  his  son’s  disgrace  would 
fall  with  double  impact;  and  so,  with  the  merciful 
instinct  of  the  born  dramatist,  Mr.  Hood  lets  the  news 
be  broken  “off”  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Floyd. 
But  there  is  a  drenching  scene  with  Joan,  and  drenching 
scenes  there  are  all  round,  ere  Douglas  again  sets  out 
for  foreign  climes.  .  .  .  Eustace,  who  is  technically  a 
villain,  tells  Joan  that  Douglas  in  Australia  has  again 
back-slidden.  Joan’s  tears  will  well  up.  But  who 
comes  here?  Who  but  the  old  nurse,  able  to  foil  the 
villain  and  restore  Douglas  to  his  place  in  Joan’s 
esteem — nay  !  to  restore  him  to  her  arms  :  Douglas 
has  returned,  is  even  now  &c.,  &c.  Enter  Douglas. 
Mutual  happy  tears  that  will  well  up.  Exit  Douglas. 
This  time  it  is  Eustace’s  turn  to  begin  a  new  life  in  a 
new  world.  He  hints  as  much  to  Joan,  significantly 
toying  with  a  loaded  pistol  which  he  has  taken  away 
from  the  little  boy,  and  which,  he  mentions  casually, 
he  is  going  to  fire  off  in  the  garden.  Joan  seems  to 
guess,  with  uncanny  shrewdness,  the  billet  of  that 
:  bullet.  She  suggests  that  if  Eustace  go  away  for  some 
time  all  will  have  been  forgiven  when  he  comes  back, 
and  then  smilingly  allows  him  to  go  off  with  the  pistol. 
In  comes  Douglas.  Bang!  Ah!  what  is  that?  Joan 
shows  signs  of  swooning.  Douglas  rushes  to  the 
!  French  window.  Eustace  is  quite  all  right.  Cur- 
1  tain.  ...  Of  such  a  play  description  is  better  than 
criticism.  Such  a  play  cannot,  indeed,  be  criticised. 
But  a  description  of  it  is  useful,  as  giving  a  peep  into 
the  minds  of  Mr.  Hood  and  the  public — minds  un- 
|  fathomable.  Useful  it  may  be,  also,  as  a  kind  of 
paper-pattern  from  which  young  dramatists  who  u^ant 
to  be  immediately  rich  should  cut  their  cloth. 

I  go  so  seldom  to  musical  comedies  that  I  have  no 
standard  by  which  to  judge  them  authoritatively.  Most 
of  the  people  whom  I  consulted  at  the  Duke  of  York’s 
last  Tuesday  evening  told  me  that  “The  Girl  From  Up 
There  ”  was  not  good.  To  me,  in  my  unenlightenment, 
it  had  seemed  very  good  indeed.  I,  personally,  do  not 
care  a  brass  farthing  for  continuous  dramatic  interest 
in  such  pieces.  To  most  of  the  critics  it  seems  to  be  a 
fetish.  But  how  in  the  name  of  wonder  can  any  sane 
creature  wish  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  dramatis 
personae  ?  What  does  it  matter  what  these  dancers 
and  singers  are  supposed  to  be  up  to  so  long  as  they 
dance  and  sing  well?  In  fact  I  take  these  pieces, 
as  I  think  they  ought  to  be  taken,  merely  as  a 
music-hall  entertainment.  As  such,  this  American 
piece  gave  me  very  great  pleasure.  The  stoppages  for 
the  story  were  mercifully  few  and  brief,  and  the  rest 
had  as  much  jollity  and  elan  as  any  glutton  could  ask 
for.  Here,  as  in  “  The  Belle  of  New  York,”  the  chorus 
with  its  trained  mobility,  its  scrupulous  grace  and  over¬ 
whelming  heartiness,  seemed  positively  a  tonic  for 
Europe.  And  Miss  Edna  May,  though  she  betrays  not 
yet  any  specific  talent  (except,  no  doubt,  for  vocalisa¬ 
tion,  of  which  I  know  nothing),  has  kept  intact  the 
charm  of  her  personality — has  quite  as  pretty  and 
original  a  way  with  her  as  ever. 

I  see  that  the  Oxford  University  Dramatic  Society  is 
to  give  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  on  20-25  of  next 
month.  Max. 


THE  DRAWBACKS  OF  DEFERRED  BONUSES. 

IT  seems  to  us  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  many  in¬ 
surance  companies  are  at  the  present  time  issuing 
policies  of  life  assurance,  under  which  participation  in 
profits  is  deferred  either  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years, 
or  till  the  attainment  of  a  specified  age,  such  as  60  or  65. 
Doubtless  the  explanation  is  that,  in  the  hands  of  a 
plausible  agent  these  policies  are  readily  saleable.  It  is 
possible  to  talk  of  large  bonuses  for  those  who  survive, 
and  thus  to  make  a  policy  appear  attractive.  Obviously 
all  those  who  die  or  surrender  their  policies  within 
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say,  twenty  years  after  paying  with-profit  rates  for 
without-profit  policies,  lose  by  so  doing  and  con¬ 
sequently  deferred  bonuses  ought  to  be  considerably  1 
larger  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  than  if  bonuses  had  j 
been  allotted  to  all  policies  annually  from  the  commence-  j 
ment. 

If  people  were  to  recognise  the  real  nature  of  deferred 
bonus  policies  we  think  that  very  few  of  them  would 
be  taken.  They  really  consist  of  two  separate  and 
antagonistic  transactions.  One  is  a  life  assurance 
policy  in  the  full  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
and  costs,  at  age  35,  for  the  assurance  of  £1,000, 
£22  ns.  per  annum.  A  deferred  bonus  policy 

for  the  same  amount  at  the  same  age  costs 
£27  2 s.  6d.  per  annum.  The  difference  of  £4.  ns.  6 d. 
a  year  is  paid  simply  and  purely  for  the  right  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  profits  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  In  other 
words  the  person  assured  is  paying  £/\  ns.  6d.  for  an 
endowment,  not  an  endowment  assurance,  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  amount,  which  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  would 
think  a  desirable  investment  by  itself.  We  may  put  the 
thing  in  another  way  and  say  that  the  £22  ns.  paid  for 
life  assurance  is  a  bet  that  the  man  will  die  soon.  The 
£4  ns.  6 d.  is  a  bet  that  he  will  live  long.  The  one  is 
real  life  assurance,  the  other  is  real  gambling,  the  very 
antithesis  of  life  assurance.  There  are  undoubtedly 
some  excellent  companies  which  issue  deferred  bonus 
policies  at  ordinary  with-profit  rates  ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  the  fact  that  when  immediate  bonus  policies 
are  receiving  inconveniently  small  profits,  the  adoption 
of  deferred  or  tontine  bonuses  is  an  easy  method  of 
disguising  the  poverty  of  the  immediate  bonuses.  If 
people  have  to  wait  twenty  years  before  knowing  what 
their  bonus  is,  the  epoch  of  grumbling  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  is  postponed,  and  thereby  the  managers  and 
agents  of  a  company  obtain  no  small  relief. 

When  after  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  years  it  is  found 
that  the  tontine  bonuses  are  not  looking  any  too  pro¬ 
mising,  it  is  quite  easy  to  bring  out  some  other  form  of 
policy,  at  different  rates  of  premium,  also  with  the 
bonuses  deferred,  and  so  to  arrange  matters  that  com¬ 
parisons  between  old  and  new  policies  are  not  easily 
made.  Managers  and  agents  can  thus  again  indulge 
in  estimates  of  future  results,  which  an  expert  may 
know  to  be  exaggerated  but  the  realisation  of  which 
cannot  well  be  proved  to  be  impossible. 

There  is  yet  another  aspect  of  the  matter,  which  is 
being  much  discussed  in  America  at  the  present  time. 
The  Insurance  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
has  been  asking  the  insurance  companies  to  include 
among  their  statements  of  liabilities  the  surplus  which 
is  accumulating  for  the  purpose  of  providing  tontine 
bonuses.  Some  companies  have  so  far  refused  to  con¬ 
sider  such  accumulations  as  a  liability.  Under  the  im¬ 
mediate  bonus  system  bonuses  are  either  paid  to  the 
policy-holders  in  cash,  allowed  as  a  reduction  of 
premium,  or  definitely  assigned  as  a  reversionary  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  policies.  In  the  two  former  cases  the  policy¬ 
holder  receives  the  bonuses  in  cash  ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  reversionary  additions  are  treated  as  a  liability  of 
the  company,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  bonuses 
once  declared  being  in  any  way  alienated. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  surplus  earned  each  year 
should  be  no  less  definitely  assigned  either  to  individual 
policy-holders,  contingently  upon  their  surviving  the 
tontine  period,  or  absolutely  assigned  to  policies  of 
various  classes.  In  any  case  these  accumulating 
bonuses  should  not  be  available  for  any  miscellaneous 
purposes  to  which  the  managers  of  a  company  may 
choose  to  apply  them. 

There  is  at  least  one  office  which,  so  far  from  treating 
these  accumulations  of  bonuses  as  a  liability,  advertises 
them  as  “surplus,”  and  tries  to  make  people  believe 
that  surplus  in  this  case  is  a  source  of  strength  !  We 
have  at  various  times  made  serious  efforts  to  ascertain 
how  the  profits  for  tontine  policies  are  dealt  with  ; 
but  no  inquiries,  and  no  requests  for  information  have 
ever  elicited  a  satisfactory  reply.  It  seems  to  us  there¬ 
fore,  that,  in  addition  to  being  opposed  to  the  true 
principles  of  life  assurance  ;  in  addition  to  being  in  a 
disguised  form,  an  investment  which  scarcely  any  one 
would  take  by  itself  if  its  nature  were  fully  recognised, 
deferred  bonus  policies  lend  themselves  to  the  hiding 
of  bad  results  ;  to  making  comparisons  of  bonuses 


difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  ;  and  to  alienating 
from  the  policy-holders  profits  for  which  they  have  paid, 
and  which  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOUR  PARTY  AND 
THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

3  Clement’s  Inn,  Strand,  W.C.,  18  April,  1901. 

Sir, — A  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  the  13th  inst. 
(p.  459)  appears  to  reproach  the  Independent  Labour 
Party  for  taking  up  what  is  deemed  an  unpopular  at¬ 
titude  upon  the  South  African  War.  With  surprise, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  writer  notes  that  we  “  adopt  a 
tone  about  the  war  which  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  working-men.” 

Surely  here  is  some  confusion  of  ideas.  Socialists 
claim  to  be  democrats,  but  not  demagogues.  We 
claim  to  abide  by  our  principles  and  views  of  public 
matters  whether  temporarily  popular  or  unpopular. 
We  are  human,  but  popularity  does  not,  I  hope,  unduly 
elate  us  nor  unpopularity,  however  unpleasantly  ex¬ 
pressed,  unduly  depress  us. 

Even  could  it  be  shown  that  we  were  in  the  merest 
minority  in  our  attitude  as  to  the  war  we  should  at  any 
rate  not  be  dissatisfied  to  find  ourselves  in  company 
with  Herbert  Spencer,  John  Morley,  Goldwin  Smith, 
Frederick  Greenwood,  Frederic  Harrison,  George 
Meredith,  and  a  hundred  more  of  men  and  women  whose 
names  rank  close  after  these. 

As  a  fact,  however,  there  are  no  grounds  for  being 
convinced  that  the  working  classes  are  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  against  us.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen 
trade-union  leaders  of  any  standing  who  have 
openly  supported  the  war,  whilst  the  majority  have 
openly  condemned  it.  The  Trade-union  Congress  con¬ 
demned  it  by  a  substantial  majority.  If  it  be  said 
that  the  trade-unionists  are  the  picked  men  and 
that  the  ballot-box  is  a  better  test,  I  point  to  West 
Bradford,  a  typical  commercial  and  industrial  centre, 
where  there  was  a  “  straight  fight”  between  the  retir¬ 
ing  member — a  rich  philanthropist — standing  for  re- 
election  as  Conservative  and  Imperialist,  and  a  working¬ 
man  standing  as  the  Socialist  and  anti-War  candidate. 
The  10,000  votes  polled  were  so  near  to  being  equally 
divided  that  a  transfer  of  twenty-one  votes  would  have 
reversed  the  result.  Now,  the  majority  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  men  and  the  great  majority  of  the  manufacturers, 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  &c. ,  were  with  the  Imperialist 
candidate,  from  which  we  must  infer  that  the  majority 
of  the  working-class  voters  were  with  us.  The  same 
inference  is  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  Gorton  where 
out  of  1 1,000  votes  cast  the  Conservative  and  Imperialist 
retiring  member  secured  a  majority  of  but  520.  His 
vote  was  actually  reduced  below  that  of  1895  whilst  the 
Socialist  poll  increased  by  1,000  votes  !  Thus  despite 
press,  pulpits  and  money  we  polled  a  majority  of  the 
working-men  in  two  principal  industrial  centres  respec¬ 
tively  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  In  Merthyr 
Boroughs,  where  coal,  steel  and  iron  hold  sway,  the 
junior  retiring  member  came  out  as  a  “  Liberal 
Imperialist  ’’and  sarcastically  placarded  the  constituency 
“  Vote  for  Hardie  and  Thomas ,  both  Pro-Boers.”  The 
constituency  took  this  advice;  the  “Imperialist”  lost 
his  seat  (held  for  thirteen  years),  and  a  Socialist,  one  of 
the  anti-War  leaders,  beat  him  by  1,700  votes. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice,  too,  that  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Labour  Party  delegates  who  passed  the  anti¬ 
war  resolutions  unanimously  at  Leicester  about  a  third 
were  Aldermen,  Town,  County,  or  District  Councillors, 
Elective  Auditors,  members  of  School  Boards,  Poor- 
law  Guardians,  &c.,  and  that  our  votes  in  such 
contests  have  gone  up  remarkably  within  the  past 
fifteen  months.  In  that  period,  for  instance,  our 
party’s  Town  Council  candidates  alone  have  polled  just 
upon  40,000  votes,  in  addition  to  unopposed  returns. 
Our  total  poll  for  all  municipal  elections  during  1900 
with  fewer  candidates  shows  an  increase  of  over 
100,000  votes  as  compared  with  1899. 
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But  I  need  not  trouble  you  further  in  order  to  show 
that  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled  point  that  our  attitude 
upon  the  war  is  repugnant  to  the  mass  of  the  working¬ 
men.  Nor,  I  hope,  need  I  labour  the  point  that  our 
views,  soberly  and  thoughtfully  arrived  at,  depend  for 
their  sanction  not  upon  popularity  but  upon  conviction, 
and  will  be  held,  and  when  necessary  asserted,  until 
reason  and  argument  can  demonstrate  their  falsity. 

Faithfully  yours, 

S.  D.  Shallard. 

[Whom  does  Mr.  Shallard  mean  by  “we”?  Is  he 
writing  on  behalf  of  the  Fabian  Society? — Ed.  S.  R.] 


A  DETAIL  OF  THE  BUDGET. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Colchester,  24  April,  1901. 

Sir, — In  an  article  on  “The  Budget  ”  appearing  in 
your  impression  of  20th  inst. ,  p.  493  (a),  it  is  stated  that 
“for  some  mysterious  reason,  best  known  to  the  law, 
the  tenant  is  not  allowed  to  deduct  a  sum  exceeding  is. 
un  the  jQ  on  the  rent  payable  for  the  year  ”  in  respect  of 
the  owner’s  schedule  A  income-tax  when  paid  by  the 
tenant  in  the  first  instance. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  allow  me  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  so.  The  sum  was  is.  in  the 
demand  note  for  1900-1901  because  the  duty  was  then 
is.  It  varies  with  the  duty,  and  when  this  is  is.  2 d. 
the  amount  in  the  j£  to  be  allowed  will  be  is.  zd. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  K.  Francis. 

[We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent,  who  is  quite 
•correct.  We  were  misled  by  the  ambiguous  language 
on  the  tax-collector’s  demand  note,  which  has  caused 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  others  than  ourselves,  for  the 
point  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other 
night  by  a  Conservative  member. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION  IN  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

186  Peel  Street,  Montreal,  17  April. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  observed  with  regret  that  in  the 
recent  abortive  peace  negotiations  the  British  offers 
included  the  use  of  the  dual  language.  I  believe  it  is 
common  with  those  who  defend  this  anomaly  to  point 
to  this  province  as  an  illustration  of  its  satisfactory 
working  and  I  write  this  letter  to  protest  against  the 
assumption,  after  a  residence  in  Montreal  of  over 
twenty  years.  How  do  pro-Boers  know  that  we  are 
satisfied  and  delighted  ?  Because  we  do  not  rise  in 
revolt  or  hatch  a  conspiracy  every  time  we  get  a  letter 
or  a  legal  citation  in  French'?  The  fact  is  that  people 
will  put  up  with  almost  anything  they  are  accustomed 
to,  however  inconvenient,  especially  in  a  commercial 
community,  rather  than  make  trouble  without  any 
prospect  of  redress.  This  form  of  industry  which 
appears  to  flourish  so  luxuriantly  where  people  have 
nothing  to  do  is  here  out  of  vogue,  but  nevertheless  to 
think  that  the  system  referred  to  works  satisfactorily 
is  an  entire  mistake.  We  are  heavily  burdened  with 
taxation,  but  nevertheless  have  to  keep  up  a  double 
system  of  schools  and  all  sorts  of  functionaries.  If  a 
criminal  is  brought  before  the  Courts,  the  first  point 
with  his  lawyers  is  to  find  out  which  language  will  give 
the  judge  and  jury  the  most  trouble  and  afford  their  client 
the  best  chance  of  escape,  and  miscarriages  of  justice 
constantly  arise  in  consequence.  Besides  this  public 
loss  consider  what  it  is  for  every  business  house  to  be 
forced  to  keep  a  double  staff  or  to  employ  otherwise 
inefficient  hands  on  the  sole  recommendation  that  they 
“  speak  both  languages.” 

Yours  truly, 

T.  Henry  Carter. 

[This  Review  has  uniformly  opposed  the  official 
recognition  of  any  language  but  English  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  and  the  Orange  Colony. — Ed.  S.  R.] 


RE  VI  EWS. 

EASTERN  QUESTIONS. 

“The  Problem  of  Asia.”  By  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.N. 

London  :  Sampson  Low.  1900.  10s.  6 d.  net. 

“  Russia  and  the  Russians.”  By  Edmund  Noble. 

Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton  Mifflin,  iqoo. 
#1-50. 

APTAIN  MAHAN’S  book  is  naturally  written  from 
an  American  point  of  view.  It  is  an  exposition  of 
the  manner  in  which  events  in  the  Far  East  are  regarded 
by  the  more  instructed  opinion  of  the  United  States, 
and  a  forecast  of  the  external  policy  which  the  Republic 
may  be  expected  to  pursue  after  its  recent  debut  as  a 
world-power.  The  author’s  main  conclusions  are  these. 
The  central  belt  of  Asia,  lying  roughly  between  the 
30th  and  40th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  is  debated 
ground.  “Within  this  belt,”  he  says,  “are  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  Palestine  and  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
the  greater  part  of  Persia,  and  Afghanistan — with  the 
strong  mountain  ranges  that  mark  these  two  countries 
and  Armenia — the  Pamir,  the  huge  elevations  of  Tibet, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Yang-tse, 
with  the  lower  and  most  important  thousand  miles  of 
that  river’s  course.  .  .  .  No  one  of  these  is  in  the 
territory  of  a  state  the  stability  of  which  can  be  said  to 
repose  securely  upon  its  own  strength,  or  even  upon  the 
certainty  of  non  interference  by  ambitious  neighbours.” 
Northward,  however,  and  southward,  the  political  con¬ 
ditions  are  relatively  determined.  Russia,  a  land  power, 
strong  in  its  territorial  coherence,  possesses  the 
northern  zone;  England,  a  naval  power,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  Russia  in  the  fact  that  India  is  only  a 
secondary  base,  removed  by  long  water-ways  from 
the  primary  base  of  the  United  Kingdom,  dominates 
the  south.  In  the  inevitable  contest  for  control  of  the 
central  zone  Russia  works  southward  by  her  flanks, 
that  is  to  say,  in  Manchuria  on  the  East,  and  towards 
the  Levant  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  West.  Equally 
it  is  on  the  flanks  that  opposition  must  be  directed, 
both  because  flank  attacks  are  strategically — and  in  this 
case  also  geographically — preferable  to  a  central  attack, 
and  also  because  military  opposition  on  these  lines  can 
be  supported  by  power  developed  on  sea  frontiers. 
But  the  struggle  is  not  to  be  a  duel  between  Russia 
and  England.  The  threatened  disintegration  of  China, 
together  with  the  impulse  to  acquire  over-sea  territories 
and  markets,  has  attracted  Germany,  France,  and  the 
United  States  to  the  scene  and  stimulated  the  ambitions 
of  Japan.  Out  of  these  and  other  powers  two  groups 
are  evolved,  which  appear  to  possess  a  basis  of  common 
interests  sufficient  to  make  them  respectively  coherent 
— Russia  and  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  Germany, 
the  United  States  and  England,  on  the  other.  The  first 
group,  working  from  the  north  by  land  power,  would, 
if  successful,  make  Asia  Slavonic  ;  the  second,  working 
from  the  south  by  sea  power,  would  give  a  Teutonic 
impress  to  the  reorganised  communities. 

Captain  Mahan  wishes  well  to  the  Teutonic 
group,  and  he  makes  certain  recommendations  for  its 
success.  The  waterway  to  China  via  Suez  must  be 
vigorously  guarded,  and  in  view  of  the  naval  strength 
of  France  in  the  Western  Mediterranean  and  the 
possibility  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet  obtaining 
access  to  the  eastern  waters  of  this  sea,  he  suggests 
the  creation  of  a  Levantine  State  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and 
Persia.  This  State,  which  would  be  evolved  under 
Teutonic  tutelage,  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bar 
the  Russian  advance  upon  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  would  afford  a  territorial  basis  by 
means  of  which  Teutonic  sea  power  could  secure  the 
eastern  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  mutual  concession  should  be  practised  by  the 
opposing  groups  to  avoid  unnecessary  conflicts,  the 
natural  desire  of  Russia  to  obtain  a  sea-board  south¬ 
ward  of  the  northern  zone  should  be  satisfied  by  the 
surrender  of  Manchuria.  The  basin  of  the  Yang-tse, 
however,  where  access  by  water  to  districts  a  thousand 
miles  inland  makes  the  presence  of  the  sea  powers 
natural  and  effective,  must  be  preserved  from  Slavonic 
encroachment. 

We  have  said  that  this  book  is  written  from  an 
American  point  of  view.  That  in  itself  might  be 
no  detriment,  were  it  not  that  in  certain  respects 
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the  validity  of  the  author’s  conclusions  is  affected 
thereby.  Put  shortly,  certain  factors  have  been 
omitted  from  Captain  Mahan’s  calculations  which 
would  have  been  included  by  an  English  writer,  and 
certain  assumptions  have  been  made  which  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  conditions  of  the  British  Empire  would 
have  corrected,  or  at  least  modified.  Of  the  omissions 
the  most  grave  is  certainly  the  neglect  to  take  any 
account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  as  together 
constituting  an  English  power  destined  to  exercise 
an  influence  second  only  to  that  of  Japan  as  a  territorial 
base  for  the  control  of  the  Pacific.  Again,  the  economic 
resources  of  South  Africa — a  factor  which  affects  the 
relative  importance  assigned  to  the  Suez  and  Cape 
routes  to  India — are  entirely  underestimated  by  Captain 
Mahan.  This  is  an  error  into  which  he  is  led  by  accept¬ 
ing  a  statement  of  Mr.  Bryce — a  singularly  untrust¬ 
worthy  authority  on  such  a  question  ;  but  there  is  less 
excuse  for  his  apparent  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Pacific  seaboard  of  North  America 
belongs  to  Canada  ;  especially  when  (unless  we  are 
much  mistaken)  the  great  and  only  coal  supply  on  that 
seaboard  lies  in  British  territory.  To  this  latter  mis¬ 
conception  together  with  the  neglect  of  Australia  is 
apparently-  due  the  conclusion  that  a  natural  duty  is  laid 
upon  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  specific  fleet 
sufficient  to  ensure  its  naval  supremacy  in  the  waters 
which  lie  between  America  and  China.  Still,  in 
spite  of  these  blemishes  the  book  is  an  admirable  study 
of  “  Weltpolitik,”  and  its  wide  sweep  of  thought  cannot 
fail  to  stimulate  and  expand  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

Mr.  Noble’s  account  of  Russia,  coming  as  it  does 
from  another  American  pen,  forms  a  useful  sequel  to 
Captain  Mahan’s  book.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Russian  Slavs  remained  in  a 
state  of  feudal  chaos,  in  which  the  territories  of  the 
Grand  Princes  constituted  separate  political  units  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  common  authority.  The  process  by  which  the 
principalities  were  gradually  to  be  united  by  the  sur¬ 
render  of  their  privileges  and  powers  to  a  single  lord 
had  already  commenced,  when  the  incursion  of  the 
Tartar  Mongols  subjected  the  country  to  Asiatic  rule 
for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half.  The  Russians 
emerged  from  this  domination  at  the  cost  of  the  national 
institutions  which,  if  preserved,  might  have  rendered 
them  fit  for  constitutional  government.  As  it  was,  the 
independence  of  the  Grand  Princes  and  the  rights  of 
the  popular  assemblies  were  alike  sacrificed  in  the 
evolution  of  a  central  authority,  which  became  defi¬ 
nitely  autocratic,  when,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Ivan 
the  Terrible  assumed  the  title  of  Tsar.  Rather  more  than 
a  century  later  Peter  the  Great  (1689-1725)  commenced 
the  task  of  “Europeanising”  Russia.  The  work  of 
introducing  Western  civilisation  has  since  been  carried 
on  by  successive  Tsars  with  this  curious  result.  The 
section  of  the  Russian  population  capable  of  benefiting 
by  the  process  being  a  very  small  minority,  the  interval 
which  originally  separated  the  governing  and  educated 
classes  from  the  peasantry  has  been  gradually  increased, 
until  to-day  the  “  head  ”  and  the  “  heart  ”  of  the  nation 
have  become  completely  divorced.  And  so  the  Russia  of 
to-day  is,  according  to  Mr.  Noble,  “  a  veritable  fifteenth 
century  State  wearing  the  habiliments  of  the  nineteenth, 
a  power  burdened  with  responsibilities  abroad,  harassed 
by  disaffection  at  home,  expanded  territorially  beyond 
all  manageable  as  well  as  reasonable  limits.”  If  we 
want  a  definite  fact  to  explain  the  expression  “fifteenth 
century  State,”  we  can  find  it  in  the  statement  that  “in 
portions  of  the  Empire,  such  as  Great  Russia,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  illiteracy  rises  as  high  as  94  per  cent.”  At 
the  same  time,  the  land  system  of  Russia,  “  upon  which 
depend  the  occupation  and  sustenance  of  the  great  bulk 
of  her  people,  has  now  reached  a  condition  of  crisis, 
the  feverish  pulse  beats  of  which  are  periodically 
announced  to  the  world  in  rhythmically  recurring 
famines.”  Mr.  Noble  diagnoses  the  present  condition 
of  the  Russian  Empire  thus  : — 

The  sole  force  which  holds  Russia  together  is  the 
rigorous  autocracy  by  which  she  is  governed.  This 
force,  which  directs  all  her  vitalitv  into  the  channel  of 
military  development  and  territorial  expansion,  can  only 
be  maintained  by  crushing,  the  movement  for  political 
and  religious  freedom  by  which  alone  the  inert  masses 
of  fifteenth-century  peasantry  can  be  redeemed.  The 


reform  movement  is  confined  to  a  very  small  class 
— the  educated  few  who  are  not  enlisted  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  service  of  the  autocracy — and  the 
violence  of  the  methods,  embodied  for  us  in  the 
word  “  Nihilism,”  by  which  its  leaders  endeavour  to 
achieve  their  purpose  is  due  to  the  hopeless  numerical  in¬ 
feriority  of  the  friends  of  progress.  From  this  situation 
it  follows  that  Russia  is  confronted  in  the  near  future 
by  one  of  two  alternatives  equally  disastrous  to  her 
position  as  a  world  power.  Either  political  and  social 
freedom  will  be  achieved  by  the  destruction  of  the 
autocracy,  or  the  autocracy  will  maintain  the  present 
abnormal  conditions  of  national  life,  until  the  inevitable 
process  of  economic  exhaustion  renders  her  incapable 
of  pursuing  the  career  of  military  expansion  on  which 
her  title  to  rank  as  a  world  power  depends.  In  short, 
if  Russia  is  ever  to  realise  the  social  and  political 
freedom  necessary  to  enable  her  people  to  competejon 
industrial  lines  with  those  of  the  other  world  powers, 
she  must  first  be  reduced  to  military  impotence.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Russian  autocracy  will  by  mere 
instinct  of  self-preservation  pursue  its  present  policy 
of  military  expansion,  until  that  expansion  is  checked 
by  economic  exhaustion  or  revolution,  unless  in  the 
meanwhile  it  meets  a  Power  whose  sword  is  as  ready 
to  leap  from  the  scabbard  as  its  own. 

What  would  Madame  Novikoff  say  to  Mr.  Noble? 


THE  OPTIMIST  IN  SPAIN. 

“  Spanish  Highways  and  Byways.”  By  Katharine  Lee 

Bates.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  8s.  6 d.  net. 

RS.  BATES  is  one  of  those  agreeable  travellers 
who  travel  because  they  are  pleased  by  every¬ 
thing,  not  because  nothing  pleases  them.  She  seems 
to  have  gone  to  Spain  for  the  pleasure  of  finding  out 
the  picturesque  merits  of  the  country  and  the  gracious 
merits  of  the  people,  and  anyone  who  visits  Spain  in 
this  spirit  will  find  the  most  attractive  people  and 
country  in  Europe.  Wandering  with  some  originality 
in  her  lack  of  method,  she  saw  Granada  and  Toledo, 
Seville  and  Madrid,  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Galicia, 
and  she  managed  to  be  very  rarely  “in  a  hollow  tree 
when  the  drum  was  beating.”  In  Granada  she  saw  the 
memorial  performance  of  Angel  Ganivet’s  posthumous 
tragedy,  “  El  Escultor  de  su  Alma,”  in  the  Gran  Teatro 
de  Isabel  la  Cdtolica.  She  spent  Holy  Week  in  Seville, 
and  saw  l os  pasos,  which  she  describes  tellingly,  as  if  no 
one  had  ever  described  them  before.  During  the  Feria 
she  saw  a  bull-fight,  with  Guerrita  (who  has  since 
retired  into  private  life),  Bombita,  and  Fuentes,  perhaps 
the  three  best  artists  in  Spain  ;  and  she  describes  the 
bull-fight  with  vivid  colour  and  a  full  consciousness  of 
all  that  is  appealing  and  all  that  is  revolting  in  the  per¬ 
formance.  Bombita,  when  she  saw  him,  was  unlucky, 
and  she  tells  us  that  a  voice  from  the  crowd  advised 
him  to  “  kill  that  bull  to-morrow.”  This  year,  Mrs.  Bates- 
may  be  interested  to  know,  Bombita  was  more  himself, 
and,  says  a  letter  from  Seville  which  reached  us  while 
we  were  reading  her  book,  “was  the  hero  of  the  occasion, 
and  played  with  his  bulls  with  the  air  of  an  accomplished 
artist,  killing  each  at  one  thrust.”  In  Madrid  she  saw 
the  funeral  of  Castelar,  and  in  Toledo  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi.  She  can  visit  Granada  and  only  speak 
to  us  of  the  Alhambra  because  of  the  gipsies  whom  she 
met  there.  Instead  of  solemnly  admiring  the  pictures 
of  Velasquez  she  describes  to  us  the  opening  of  the 
Sala  de  Veldsquez  in  the  Prado,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tercentenary  of  his  birth.  She  translates  into  good 
jingling  verses  many  of  the  children’s  rhymes,  the 
rhymes  which  children  sing  at  their  games.  The  book 
is  full  of  acute,  sympathetic  comment,  not  only  on 
customs  and  sights,  but  on  character,  on  the  Spanish 
temperament.  She  realises  all  the  charm  of  Spanish 
lazine-s,  and  can  comment  as  sensibly  upon  it  as  this  : 
“  There  is  really  something  to  be  said  for  the  Spanish 
way  of  doing  business.  It  takes  time,  but  if  time  is 
filled  with  human  kindliness  and  social  courtesies,  why 
not  ?  What  is  time  for?  Whenever  I  observed  that  I 
was  the  only  person  in  a  hurry  on  a  Madrid  street,  I 
revised  my  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  my  errand.” 
She  sees  the  solid  virtues  of  the  Spaniard,  and  is  not 
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may  sometimes  look 
She  sees  his  cheerful 


deceived  by  an  exterior  which 
showy,  sometimes  forbidding, 
temper,  that  humour  which  he  possesses  in  common 
with  the  Englishman  (there  has  been  but  one 
Shakespeare  and  but  one  Cervantes)  but  which  pene¬ 
trates  his  whole  nature  more  graciously.  She  under¬ 
stands  many  of  those  odd,  delightful  contrasts  which 


disconcert  the  casual  foreigner,  just  because  the 
Spaniard  is  so  very  near  to  nature,  and  nature  never 
apologises  for  her  contradictions.  Spanish  people  are 
grave  and  impulsive,  with  a  gaiety  and  a  dignity 
wholly  spontaneous,  and  each  equally  distinguished. 
The  dancing-girl  or  the  bull-fighter  has  perfect 
manners,  because  manners  are  part  of  the  inheritance 
of  their  blood  and  of  the  traditions  of  their  race. 
Mrs.  Bates  realises  all  this,  and  shows  us,  in  her 
pages,  Spanish  life  as  it  strikes  a  really  sympathetic 
observer,  whose  only  prejudice  is  in  favour  of  the  race 
which  is  not  her  own.  There  is  no  fine  writing  in  the 
book,  but  it  is  always  pleasantly  alive,  earnest  and 
playful,  and,  always,  there  is  insight.  It  is  a  book 
which  seems  to  us  to  have  a  merit  apart  from  its 
qualities  as  writing,  for  it  can  hardly  fail  to  convince 
some  Americans  that  the  nation  against  which  they 
have  been  fighting  is  a  nation  more  essentially  civilised 
than  their  own,  because  it  is  at  once  more  human  and 
more  distinguished  in  its  attitude  towards  life. 


THE  LAWS  OF  STATES. 

“International  Law  in  South  Africa.”  By  T.  Baty. 
London  :  Stevens  and  Haynes.  1900.  5s.  net. 


“  International  Law.” 

Primers.  London  : 
“The  Maritime  Codes 
Judge  Raikes,  K.C. 
1900.  i2j.  6 d.  net. 

IF  the  making  of  books 
sufficient  alone  to 


By  F.  E.  Smith.  Temple 
Dent.  1900.  is.  net. 
of  Italy.”  By  His  Honour 
London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 


on  International  law  were 
secure  its  observance,  reaping 
hooks  would  long  ago  have  replaced  swords,  for  the 
flood  of  books  on  the  subject  has  long  been  rising  and 
shows  no  sign  of  being  assuaged. 

Mr.  Baty’s  volume  consists  of  six  somewhat  dis¬ 
connected  chapters,  or  as  the  author  calls  them 
“  studies,”  which  were  originally  delivered  as  lectures 
in  Oxford  and  deal  with  the  topics  which  have 
aroused  the  attention  alike  of  lawyers  and  combatants 
during  the  war,  for  example  the  right  of  combatants  to 
seize  contraband  when  on  its  way  to  neutral  ports,  such 
as  Delagoa  Bay  ;  the  meaning  of  the  term  suzerainty  ; 
or  the  right  of  neutrals  to  allow,  as  Portugal  did  to  our¬ 
selves,  the  passage  of  troops  across  their  territory  to  one 
combatant  during  hostilities.  The  conduct  of  warfare 
generally  and  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  flag  of  truce  are 
not  neglected  ;  and  the  curious  problem  of  the  effect  of 
war  on  limited  companies  created  in  one  combatant 
country,  but  having  as  shareholders  subjects  of  the 
enemy,  receives  quite  rightly  a  chapter  to  itself. 

We  could  do  with  more  of  such  books  as  Mr.  Baty’s, 
for  he  has  the  true  spirit  of  the  International  lawyer — 
the  power  to  grasp  the  vital  principle  involved  in  former 
international  disputes,  which  have  often  become  very 
ancient  history,  and  to  apply  it  fearlessly  to  the  altered 
conditions  of  modern  intercourse.  The  dead  past  must 
doubtless  here  as  everywhere  be  left  very  largely  to  bury 
its  dead  :  with  the  disappearance  of  sailing  vessels  have 
disappeared  many  of  Lord  Stowell’s  arguments  :  but 
within  the  dead  husk  the  live  kernel,  the  “  vera  lex,”  the 
“  recta  ratio  ”  still  lives  :  it  is  pre-eminently  this  faculty 
of  distinguishing  the  living  rule  from  the  dead  circum¬ 
stances  surrounding  it  which  is  essential  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  legist,  and  is  his  peculiar  pride .  In  do¬ 
mestic  law  a  case  arises  to-day,  a  precedent  for  it  ' 
occurred  last  year  or  the  year  before  that:  in  Inter¬ 
national  law  the  last  precedent  may  be  one  hundred  or 
two  hundred  years  ago  :  the  determination  of  combatants 
to  crush  the  enemy  by  any  means  available,  and  of 
neutrals  to  protect  their  trade  and  only  allow  combatants 
the  smallest  rights  of  interference  with  it,  is  unchanging  : 
but  turbine  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  9-inch  q.-f.  guns, 
wireless  messages  have  framed  the  clash  of  interests  in 
a  very  different  setting  from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 

It  is  exactly  in  this  faculty  that  Mr.  Baty  excels  :  with 


many  of  his  conclusions  we  cannot  agree,  but  he  is 
always  at  work  on  the  right  lines  and  he  is  always 
interesting. 

The  most  ambitious  “  study  ”  viz.  that  of  the  carriage 
of  contraband  to  neutral  ports  is  in  many  ways  the  least 
satisfactory :  the  issue  as  between  combatants  and 
neutrals  is  very  simple  and  was  well  illustrated,  save  in  one 
important  particular,  by  the  case  of  the  German  vessel  the 
“  Bundesrath,”  which  left  Aden  for  Lorenzo  Marques  on 
5  December  1899,  was  stopped  by  H.M.  “  Magicienne,” 
brought  into  Durban  and  searched.  She  was  released 
on  18  January,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  contra¬ 
band  was  found  on  board,  and  for  the  same  adequate 
cause  two  other  German  steamers  seized  were  released: 
but  how  if  they  had  in  fact  been  loaded  with  Krupp 
guns  and  ammunition  ?  Would  the  ostensible  neutral 
destination  of  Lorenzo  Marques  have  protected  the 
guns  from  seizure  ?  It  is  admittedly  all  a  question  of 
proof :  if  Messrs.  Krupp  could  prove  that  the  real  desti¬ 
nation  and  future  use  of  the  guns  was  neutral,  and  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  were  erecting  new  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  no  champion  of  combatant 
rights  would  require  their  seizure  ;  on  the  other  hand 
no  neutral  would  defend  a  traffic  in  contraband  clearly 
proved  to  be  in  fact  consigned  to  the  enemy.  But 
assuming  merely  consignment  to  a  neutral  port  adjacent 
to  a  combatant  country  without  any  further  detail 
forthcoming  one  way  or  the  other,  is  the  captor’s  prize 
court  to  be  allowed  to  give  full  weight  to  its  natural 
suspicions  or  is  the  mere  fact  of  the  neutral  destination  to 
be  taken  to  be  in  itself  an  absolute  defence  ?  Mr.  Baty 
quotes  cases  like  the  “  Imina  ”  to  prove  that  the  latter 
is  the  true  rule,  that  being  a  case  where  Sir  W.  Scott 
refused  in  1804,  when  this  country  was  at  war  with 
Holland,  to  confiscate  contraband  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  Emden  a  mile  or  two  across  the  Dollart  from 
Holland.  But  as  a  rule  the  exact  contrary  was  merci¬ 
lessly  applied  by  North  America  in  its  war  with  the 
South,  the  neutral  port  being  treated  as  a  mere  pretext 
for  an  ultimate  enemy  destination.  And  considering 
modern  circumstances  this  rule  seems  more  likely  to  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  future,  at  any  rate  when  proof  is  forthcoming 
that  the  neutral  port  is  being  used  as  a  mere  cloak 
either  in  the  actual  case  before  the  Court  or  in  similar 
previous  cases  whether  adjudicated  or  not.  In  1804 
voyages  took  months,  changes  of  destination  were 
difficult,  communication  with  owners  often  impossible  : 
nowadays  the  rapidity  of  telegraph  and  steam  would 
leave  practically  no  doubt  of  the  guilty  intention  of 
Messrs.  Krupp  had  they  consigned  large  cargoes  of 
guns,  which  the  Portuguese  could  not  want  or  use, 
to  Delagoa  Bay.  Mr.  Baty  hardly'  seems  here  to 
have  exercised  sufficiently  what  we  have  described  as 
the  faculty  of  the  International  jurist  in  discerning  the' 
effect  of  modern  conditions  in  modifying  the  form  of 
the  problem  though  not  the  principle  involved. 

Of  suzerainty  Mr.  Baty  has  much  to  say,  quite  rightly 
finding  a  place  in  International  law  for  mi-souverain  or 
half-sovereign  States,  such  as  were  the  Ionian  Islands 
prior  to  1863.  There  are  many  instances  of  States 
which  while  internally  self-governing  lack  some  of  the 
externals  of  independence,  in  other  words  there  is  no 
doubt  that  “  sovereignty  is  partible.”  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  position  of  the  South  African  Republic  under 
the  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884  is  clear:  the  term  suze°  ‘ 
rainty  may  have  been  retained  or  not  and  there  is  ground 
for  arguing  that  the  Convention  of  1884  only  replaced  the 
terms  and  conditions  I.  to  XXXIII.  of  i88t,  and  not 
the  substantial  grant  of  freedom  subject  to  suzerainty 
in  the  preamble  to  that  first  Convention  :  but  even  ' 
apart  from  this,  the  position  of  the  Republic  deprived 
of  free  treaty-making  power  was  only  semi-sovereign, 
Great  Britain  being  the  suzerain  State  :  but  that  of 
course  does  not  prevent  a  state  of  de  facto  warfare- 
between  the  vassal  and  the  suzerain,  in  which  the 
former  must  be  granted  all  the  rights  of  combatants. 
We  are  likely  to  hear  more  of  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  position  of  Transvaal  companies  with  English 
members.  War  has  been  recognised  generally,  at  any 
rate  in  England  and  America,  as  dissolving  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  members  of  the  combatant  nations,  on 
the  ground  that  neither  partner  could  during  the  war 
check  the  accounts  of  the  other  :  is  a  company’  on  all- 
fours  with  a  partnership?  Mr.  Baty  says  “Yes,”  but 
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his  reasoning  is  not  clear,  and  he  has  failed  to  grasp 
the  fundamental  distinction  that  a  company  has  an 
existence  in  law  apart  from  the  individuals  who  com¬ 
pose  it,  while  a  partnership,  at  any  rate  in  England  or  j 
America,  has  not.  A  foreigner  cannot  own  a  British 
ship,  nor  be  in  partnership  with  an  Englishman  who 
does,  but  he  can  own  a  share  in  a  company  which  does. 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  the  war  worked  a 
winding-up  of  a  Transvaal  trading  company  :  if  it  did 
not,  why  may  not  British  shareholders  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  secure  all  rights  to  their  shares,  though 
admittedly,  so  long  as  the  war  continued  and  the  South 
African  Republic  was  in  existence,  an  English  share¬ 
holder  could  not  have  brought  an  action  to  recover 
dividends  in  the  Transvaal  Courts? 

Mr.  Smith’s  primer  on  International  law  is  a  useful 
little  publication  of  the  usual  text  book  type  :  it  reads 
too  much  like  the  note-book  of  an  intelligent  precis- 
writer  to  be  of  much  interest  to  any  save  amateurs  in  a 
hurry  for  omniscience,  and  to  over-worked  examinees. 
The  references  to  the  standard  works  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hall  and  others  are  quite  properly  made  on  every  page, 
and  where  the  author  does  venture  an  occasional  very 
small  excursion  on  his  own  account,  as  when  dealing 
with  dum-dum  bullets,  the  results  are  encouraging 
enough  to  suggest  more  self-confidence  in  the  future. 

Judge  Raikes’  maritime  codes  have  secured  for 
themselves  a  recognised  position  :  those  of  Holland, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Portugal  have  already  ap¬ 
peared,  and  the  most  recent  volume  is  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  others.  The  sections  are  carefully 
translated  with  regard  to  the  usages  of  scholarship 
no  less  than  of  commerce,  and  the  notes  which  supply 
comparative  instances  from  other  codes  and  English 
law  will  be  of  use  to  English  Admiralty  lawyers.  Cases 
decided  in  the  Italian  Courts  are  also  freely  cited  to 
illustrate  the  various  sections  :  but  the  difficulty  which 
always  dogs  the  English  practitioner  when  dealing 
with  Continental  case  law  is  peculiarly  great  in 
Italy  viz.  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide  what  impor¬ 
tance  to  attach  to  a  decided  case.  Abroad  Courts  of 
first  instance  generally  do  not  feel  themselves  bound  by 
previous  decisions  even  of  Courts  of  appeal  :  and  Italy 
has  practically  four  competing  Courts  of  appeal,  as 
constituted  in  the  four  principal  old  States,  which  now 
comprise  the  kingdom  of  Italy  :  there  is,  it  is  true,  a 
supreme  Court  above  the  local  appeal  Courts  but  it  is 
very  little  used.  We  have  noticed  one  serious  mistake, 
which,  truth  to  tell,  the  author  himself  points  out,  due  to 
a  curious  difference  of  marine  practice  between  England 
and  the  Continent  :  our  steering  orders  are  the  same 
now  as  200  years  ago,  when  boats  were  small,  and 
steered  with  a  tiller  handle,  moving  the  opposite  way 
to  the  rudder  :  consequently  now,  on  the  command, 
“  Port  helm  ”  the  rudder,  the  wheel,  and  the  nose  of 
the  vessel  all  go  to  starboard,  though  the  tiller  handle, 
if  there  were  one ,  would  go  to  port  :  the  rule  on  the 
Continent  is  the  reverse  and  agrees  with  the  actual  facts 
of  modern  steering  :  Mr.  Raikes  on  p.  213  has  been 
misled  by  the  difference  between  the  two  into  a  rather 
curious  blunder. 


BOOKLETS  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 

“  Literary  Parables.”  25-.6rf.net.  “  Fifty  Fables,”  “  The 
Finer  Spirit,  and  other  Poems.”  “Other  People’s 
Wings.”  6 rf.  each  net.  By  T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 
London.  At  the  Sign  of  the  Unicorn. 

R.  CROSLAND  is  probably  best  known  to  the 
world  as  the  writer  of  those  rhymeless  epistolary 
lyrics  which  he  addresses  to  public  personages  of  all 
kinds  from  Father  Christmas  to  the  latest  millionaire. 
He  has  the  credit  of  having  invented  a  new  genre  ; 
though  not  exactly  of  having  enriched  literature  with  a 
new  form.  It  seems  in  fact  that  rhymeless  lyrists  of 
any  merit — Walt  Whitman,  Matthew  Arnold,  W.  E. 
Henley — are  each  masters  of  a  “  non  imitabile  fulmen  ” 
peculiarly  their  own  and,  in  the  same  way,  it  would  be 
vain  for  anyone  else  to  attempt  to  write  in  the  same 
metre  as  Mr.  Crosland.  This  individuality  of  the 
rhymeless  lyric  as  compared  with  other  metres  is  per¬ 
haps  a  point  in  its  favour.  But  Mr.  Crosland  is  a 
rhymer  also,  and  the  last  two  books  cited  above  are 
both  in  rhyme — the  former  serious,  the  latter  in  parody 


of  contemporary  poets.  As  Mr.  Crosland  says  in  his 
imitation  of  Kipling  : 

“  You’re  a  ’owlin,  ’eavenly  Milton  when  you  hit  ’em  in 
the  wind  — 

For  its  verses  this  and  verses  that,  and  things  are 
pretty  rough, 

But  there’s  Albert  Gate  in  Verses  if  you  only  write 
the  stuff.” 

Whether  he  writes  in  prose  or  verse  Mr.  Crosland 
has  undoubedly  the  knack  of  producing  the  desired 
effect  upon  his  public  and  there  is  not  a  dull  line  in 
these  four  booklets. 

“  ‘  You  call  him  poet  !’  quoth  the  shepherd.  ‘What 
is  it  to  be  a  poet?’  ‘Why  marry,’  quoth  the  fool, 

‘  'tis  to  sit  in  the  sun  and  think  of  a  sweet  word  and 
then  to  think  of  the  fellow  to’t.’” 

Or  take  this — “  ‘  The  truthful  man  cannot  be  con¬ 
founded,’  said  the  philosopher. 

“‘Possibly  not,’  observed  the  judge,  ‘but  let  him 
pray  that  he  never  come  to  a  difference  with  a  really 
competent  liar.’  ” 

A  reader  who  can  enjoy  these  little  apologues  will 
find  scores  of  them  here.  We  chose  those  two  for 
their  brevity,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
central  idea  of  each  of  them  is  not  new,  but  they  are 
neatly  turned,  and  some  of  the  longer  ones  are  of 
indubitable  wit  and  excellence.  Altogether  we  take 
these  to  be  excellent  booklets  for  the  hammock. 


WELLINGTON’S  MEN. 

“  Wellington’s  Men  :  Some  Soldier  Autobiographies. 
Kincaid’s  ‘Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Brigade  ;  ’ 

‘  Rifleman  Harris  ;  ’  Anton’s  ‘  Military  Life  ;  ’ 
Mercer’s  ‘  Waterloo.’  ”  Edited  by  W.  H.  Fitchett. 
London  :  Smith,  Elder,  igoo.  65-. 

R.  FITCHETT  gives  as  his  reason  for  thus  re¬ 
printing  fragments  of  four  well-known  military 
autobiographies,  that  he  wishes  to  rescue  them  from 
undeserved  oblivion.  Such  terms  are  hardly  suitable 
to  Mercer’s  book  published  in  1870  whose  story  of 
G  Battery  R.  H.A.  at  Waterloo  is  familiar  at  any  rate 
to  every  military  student.  Sir  John  Kincaid’s  “  Adven¬ 
tures  ”  has  been  reprinted  in  a  sixpenny  form  during 
the  last  decade  and  is  deservedly  popular.  “  Rifleman 
Harris ’’did  not  write  his  book.  It  was  edited  and 
freely  edited  by  a  Mr.  Henry  Curling  and  we  are  now 
presented  with  Mr.  Curling  edited  by  Mr.  Fitchett. 
Very  voluminous  extracts  from  this  book  have  of  recent 
years  been  given  in  at  least  two  military  works  and 
notably  in  the  story  of  “General  Craufurd  and  his 
Light  Division.” 

Such  being  the  case,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that 
Mr.  Fitchett  did  not  confine  his  energies  merely  to  re¬ 
printing  some  of  these  books  since  they  are  too  good  to 
be  treated  to  this  continued  process  of  evisceration.  As 
it  is,  he  gives  copious  extracts  from  them,  supplemented 
by  his  own  views  and  deductions  which  show  at 
places  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  with  which 
he  attempts  to  deal  and  naturally  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  compilation.  By  way  of  apology  for  his 
efforts,  he  tells  us  that  “the  world  needs  the  tale  of 
the  bayonet  and  Brown  Bess  written  by  the  hand 
which  has  actually  used  those  weapons.”  Somewhat 
unfortunately  in  pursuance  of  this  laudable  object  he 
selects  four  men,  three  of  whom,  Kincaid,  Harris  and 
Mercer,  never  handled  either  of  those  interesting 
weapons,  whilst  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  the  fourth 
did  so  ! 

Kincaid  and  Harris  were  both  Riflemen,  whilst 
Mercer  was  an  Artilleryman  and  Sergeant  Anton  by 
virtue  of  his  rank  most  probably  carried  a  pike  at 
Waterloo.  Hence  even  he  may  not  have  “actually 
plied  Brown  Bess  in  the  central  passion  of  the  fight  and 
run  with  levelled  bayonet  at  d’Erlon’s  Grenadiers  ”  ! 
But  we  give  Mr.  Fitchett  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
merely  noting  that  Anton’s  deeds  whether  with  “  Brown 
Bess  ”  or  without  only  occupy  sixty  pages  out  of  the 
four  hundred  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Fitchett  is  vastly  amused  at  “  the  intense  pride 
of  each  of  these  individuals  in  the  particular  body  to 
which  he  belonged  ”  and  tells  how  Rifleman  Harris 
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“  cherishes  the  comfortable  conviction  ”  that  his  corps 
could  amongst  other  things  “out-shoot”  any  other. 
For  the  compiler’s  information  we  may  assure  him  that 
Harris  had  the  very  strongest  reasons  for  this  belief 
inasmuch  as  he  belonged  to  the  only  regiment  in  Sir 
John  Moore’s  army  that  was  armed  with  rifles — the  rest 
of  the  British  troops  at  that  time  carrying  the  gas-tube 
arrangement — the  common  musquet,  known  as  “Brown 
Bess,”  so  often  cited  by  Mr.  Fitchett. 

With  regard  to  Mercer’s  admirable  book,  we  cannot 
but  regretfully  see  it  thus  treated  on  the  lines  of  a 
critique  in  a  provincial  paper — a  mixture  of  lengthy 
extracts  interspersed  with  platitudes  and  remarks  at 
times  the  reverse  of  original.  Thus  on  p.  378,  he  dilates 
on  the  fact  that  the  gallant  Mercer  in  particular  and 
soldiers  in  general  seem  to  be  incapable  of  “taking  in 
a  battlefield  as  a  whole  ”  in  their  descriptions.  Has 
he  never  heard  of  the  dictum  of  a  famous  soldier,  that 
the  man  who  pretends  to  give  an  account  of  any  battle 
in  which  he  was  engaged,  save  as  regards  what  occurred 
near  him,  must  ipso  facto  be  “a  most  confounded 
liar  ”  ! 


NOVELS. 

“  Tangled  Trinities.”  By  Daniel  Woodroffe.  London: 

Heinemann.  1901.  6s. 

The  subtle  misadjustment  caused  by  a  strain  of  black 
blood  has  not  often  been  more  skilfully  handled  than  in 
this  somewhat  saturnine  story  suggested  by  Mr.  Kipling’s 
verses.  Most  of  the  action  passes  in  a  Kentish 
vicarage,  and  the  various  social  features  of  a  dull 
country  neighbourhood  are  sketched  with  a  dry  and 
pungent  humour.  In  the  character  of  Mr.  Steele  the 
vicar  the  dark  blood  shows  itself  by  a  tinge  of  ! 
emotional  weakness  and  an  inability  quite  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  ordinances  of  society  ;  in  his  girl,  Asta, 
coming  at  fifteen  to  the  care  of  her  father  and  an  over¬ 
worked  parochial  aunt  after  a  half- pagan  childhood  in 
St.  Lucia,  it  breeds  depression  at  English  coldness, 
revengeful  grief  at  the  slights  upon  her  father  which  he 
will  not  see,  and  a  strange  half-savage  examination 
of  the  dogmas  of  the  new  faith,  which  leads  her  to 
canvass  the  probabilities  of  her  unkind  acquaintance’s 
ultimate  damnation  with  an  engaging  and  passionless 
logic.  This  “  village  tragedy  ”  proceeds,  till  the  vicar 
dies  and  the  girl  finally  rejects  the  “  white  people’s  ” 
religion  ;  and  then  in  the  second  part  an  unpleasant 
military  figure  who  had,  while  stationed  near  the 
village,  made  the  girl  one  object  of  a  series  of  “affaires 
du  cceur,”  meets  her  unexpectedly  at  a  French  watering- 
place,  and  has  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  her,  when 
by  a  turn  of  the  wheel  she  is  swept  away  to  cata¬ 
strophe.  These  are  not  the  elements  of  a  cheerful  story, 
but  the  main  characters,  at  least,  are  drawn  with  a 
sympathetic  sincerity  that  prevents  any  cheaply  cynical 
effect,  and  these  two  figures  of  the  vicar,  subtly 
harassed  by  English  obduracy,  and  Asta  herself 
weighing  all  things  English'  according  to  her  savage 
lights  and  finding  them  wanting,  make  a  poignant  con¬ 
trast.  There  is  a  slight  and  perhaps  inevitable  lack  of 
conviction  about  the  personality  of  a  certain  negro 
nurse,  who  supports  the  girl  Asta  by  heathen  arguments 
and  the  reader  by  comic  conversation  ;  but  she  plays 
all  the  same  a  striking  part.  Altogether,  “Tangled 
Trinities”  is  an  original  and  incisive  story,  if  not  a  very 
pleasant  one. 

“  The  Golden  Wang-ho.”  By  Fergus  Hume.  London: 

John  Long.  1901.  6w 

Mr.  Fergus  Hume  has  risen  from  the  “shilling 
shocker”  of  the  early  eighties  to  the  six-shilling 
“  sensational  story.”  Something  of  his  pristine  vigour 
he  preserves,  like  the  gentleman  in  the  Latin  Grammar  : 
but  somehow  the  grown-up  reader  will  feel  the  six 
shillings  now  demanded  as  a  greater  proportionate 
impost  than  one  of  his  scanty  shillings  was  to  the 
schoolboy  who  longed  to  discover  the  Mystery  of  a 
Hansom  Cab.  Mr.  Hume  possesses  a  commonness  of 
tone  which  is  hardly  to  be  defined  :  he  writes  as  one 
would  write,  we  imagine,  whose  knowledge  of  English 
life  was  derived  exclusively  from  a  study  of  Hastings 
on  a  bank  holiday.  And  his  attempt  to  vulgarise 
Wilkie  Collins  is  not  a  great  success.  This  is  the 


second  novel  founded  on  “  The  Moonstone  ”  which  has 
come  to  us  within  the  last  month  or  so,  and  its  essential 
absurdity  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  Chinese  priest  is  credited 
with  the  life-long  purpose  of  recovering  a  god’s  image 
from  England.  East  is  East,  but  China  is  not  India, 
and  Chinamen  have  other  fish  to  fry.  There  is  some 
fair  detective  work,  and  the  story  will  please  the  kind 
of  public  likely  to  accept  Mr.  Hume’s  characters  as 
faithful  portraits  of  decent  people. 

“  A  Wheel  of  Fire.”  By  Jean  Middlemass.  London  : 

Digby,  Long.  xgoi.  6s. 

We  instinctively  distrust  the  strong,  rugged  man 
whose  heart  blazes  up  at  the  sight  of  a  fragile  and 
empty-headed  maiden,  and  we  cannot  esteem  the  girl 
who  writes  to  a  complete  stranger  about  “  poor  little 
me.”  And  as  for  the  long-suffering,  silent  lover,  he 
has  surely  been  drawn  once  for  all  in  “  Diana  of  the 
Crossways.”  The  clever  young  man  who  rises  in  the 
social  scale,  and  the  heavy-father  English  squire  (a 
baronet,  of  course),  pall  upon  the  surfeited  novel- 
reader.  These,  and  a  few  other  conventional  figures 
(such  as  the  sturdy  English  yeoman  and  the  revolted 
daughter)  are  enmeshed  in  the  web  of  a  sensational  and 
motiveless  murder,  and  there  is  not  very  much  more  to 
say  about  “  A  Wheel  of  Fire,”  which  is  quite  harmless 
and  is  printed  in  large  type  as  restful  to  the  eye  as  the 
story  itself  is  to  the  intellect. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“America’s  Working  People.”  By  C.  B.  Spahr.  London: 
Longmans.  1900.  5^.  net. 

This  little  book  is  of  exceptional  interest  not  only  for  those 
who  follow  American  affairs  but  also  for  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  labour-problems.  The  author  has  himself  carefully  investi¬ 
gated  the  conditions  of  labour  in  the  United  States  and  treats 
of  them  all  with  the  same  freedom  from  bias  and  supplies  data 
from  which  the  reader  may  form  his  own  conclusions.  He  has 
been  widely  eclectic  in  his  fields  of  investigation  and  has  pur¬ 
sued  his  researches  both  among  the  factory  towns  of  the  North, 
and  South,  the  great  coal  and  iron  centres  and  the  farms  of  New 
England  and  Arkansas.  He  gives  also  most  interesting  studies 
of  the  Mormons  the  Negroes  and  Trades  Unions  in  Chicago. 
He  writes  of  the  Negro  with  sympathy  and  fairness,  but  it  is 
singular  that  he  fails  to  observe  that  the  hideous  practice  of 
lynching  must  be  condemned  not  because  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tenuated  in  individual  cases  owing  to  excessive  provocation  but 
because  it  is  disastrous  in  its  results  to  the  community.  If  he 
had  coolly  considered  this  wider  aspect  of  the  matter  he  could 
hardly  have  refrained  from  judging  more  severely  “  these 
Southern  communities  for  administering  justice  according  to 
the  elemental  feelings  of  manhood  instead  of  the  cold  processes 
of  law.” 

“The  Spanish  Conquest  of  America.”  By  Sir  Arthur  Helps. 
New  edition,  Vol.  I.  London  :  John  Lane.  1900.  3J.  6d. 
net. 

The  publisher  is  wisely  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  a 
standard  work  and  appears  to  have  entrusted  it  to  competent 
hands  to  edit.  Though  Prescott’s  will  always  remain  the  most 
fascinating  tale  of  exploits  which,  from  one  point  of  view,  were 
pure  romance,  yet  Helps  supplies  the  more  trustworthy  guidance. 
Mr.  Oppenheim  has  written  a  judicious  introduction  and  has 
added  to  the  author’s  original  notes  some  of  his  own  which  are 
rarely  superfluous. 

“The  Waverley  Novels.”  Edinburgh  Edition.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  Edinburgh :  Constable.  1901.  6s.  per  vol. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  beautiful  edition  have  just  been 
published.  In  all  only  1,040  copies  are  to  be  issued  and  each  is 
to  be  numbered.  The  volumes  are  uniform,  except  in  binding, 
with  the  lately  published  works  of  Stevenson  and  are  in  every 
way,  in  binding,  lightness,  strength  and  in  type,  all  that 
could  be  wished.  Clearer  and  cleaner  type  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  before. 

“  Lyra  Apostolica.”  London:  Methuen.  1901.  2j. 

The  interest  of  the  reprint  is  due  largely  to  an  excellent 
critical  introduction  by  Mr.  Beeching.  The  instances  he  gives 
of  Newman’s  alterations  in  his  own  poems  to  suit  the  changes 
in  his  theological  views  are  strangely  illuminating.  In  reading 
again  this  collection  of  verses  one  is  again  astonished  that  “  a 
lyrical  adjunct  to  the  ‘Tracts  for  the  Times  ’  ”  should  contain 
so  much  good  poetry. 

“  Health  and  Condition.”  By  Dr.  Yorke  Davies.  London  : 
Sampson  Low.  1901.  2s.  6 d. 

The  book  is  a  common-sense  treatise  on  the  elementary  laws 
of  health  for  the  active  and  the  sedentary.  In  its  revised  form 
it  supplies  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  more  elementary  laws 
for  “  keeping  in  condition  ”  with  an  excellent  introduction  to 
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the  subject.  It  is  more  especially  suited  for  those  who  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  an  unduly  sedentary  life. 

“  From  a  Swedish  Homestead.”  By  Selma  Lagerlof.  London  : 

Heinemann.  1901.  6s. 

This  translation  from  the  Swedish  is  interesting  and  as  a 
translation  well  done.  There  is  a  naive  simplicity  about  the 
tale  and  the  smaller  sketches  at  the  end  of  the  book  give  a 
pleasant  picture  of  the  nature  of  Swedish  life  in  the  less  well- 
known  districts. 

“The  Child,  his  Nature  and  Nurture.”  By  W.  B.  Drummond. 

London  :  Dent.  1901.  is.  6 d. 

A  useful  addition  to  the  series  of  Temple  Primers.  It  is  full 
of  the  results  of  shrewd  observation  and  has  little  vague 
psychology.  The  short  bibliography  at  the  end  is  an  excellent 
addition. 

Books  of  travel  continue  to  be  published  in  undiminished 
numbers.  Many  of  them  are  of  very  considerable  value. 
“Madagascar,  Mauritius  and  other  East  African  Islands”  by 
Professor  Keller  (Sonnenschein.  Js.  6 d.)  treats  of  the  subject 
geographically,  historically  and  ethnologically.  The  point  of 
view  is  essentially  scientific,  but  is  made  almost  popular  by  the 
excellence  of  its  illustrations  and  maps. — “The  North  Americans 
of  Yesterday”  by  F.  Dellenbaugh  (Putnams)  is  almost  entirely 
ethnological  and  represents  an  attempt  to  show  the  “ethnic 
unity  of  the  American  people.”  The  theory  that  the  glacial 
period  has  not  yet  closed  is  worked  out  ingeniously.  The 
illustrations,  again,  are  numerous  and  excellent. — “Historic 
Towns  of  the  Southern  States  ”  (Putnams)  is  the  last  of  a  triad 
of  volumes  dealing  with  the  historic  American  towns  and  is  by 
several  authors.  The  object  of  the  book,  which  is  beautifully 
printed,  is  said  to  be  largely  educational.  The  several  historical 
sketches  are  clear  as  a  text-book  should  be,  but  the  “get  up” 
of  the  book,  which  is  elaborate,  suggests  a  different  aim. 

THE  QUARTERLIES. 

Death  has  been  busy  among  distinguished  people  since  the 
January  issues  of  the  tri-monthly  reviews.  Queen  Victoria  and 
Bishop  Creighton  are  the  subjects  of  excellent  and  intimate 
articles  in  the  “  Quarterly.”  The  “  Edinburgh”  having  nothing- 
special  to  say  confines  its  tribute  to  the  Queen  to  three  pages, 
but  how  much  that  is  fresh  there  was  to  say  is  shown  by  the 
“Quarterly,”  in  an  article  which  has  already  given  rise  to  specu¬ 
lation  as  to  its  authorship.  The  writer  studied  Queen  Victoria 
in  many  moods,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  a  position  to  know 
her  views  on  most  things  from  comic  opera  to  the  individual 
statesmen  who  assisted  to  make  her  reign  memorable.  Some 
of  the  anecdotes  given  are  new.  Here  is  one  illustrating  the 
stilted  character  of  Court  etiquette.  “  The  Royalties  stood 
together  on  a  rug  in  front  of  the  fire,  a  station  which  none 
durst  hold  but  they,  and  amusing  incidents  occurred  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  this  sacred  object.  When  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
first  dined  with  the  Queen,  he  strolled  about  the  drawing-room 
afterwards  so  freely  that  Her  Majesty  whispered  in  agitation, 
‘  If  you  don’t  do  something  to  attract  his  attention  in  another 
minute  he’ll  be — on  the  rug.’ ”  No  mention  is  made  in  this 
entertaining  essay  of  Lord  Salisbury— a  circumstance  that  may 
not  be  devoid  of  significance.  The  article  on  Bishop  Creighton 
is  equally  good  from  the  point  of  view  of  first-hand  personal 
knowledge.  From  his  earliest  days  the  Bishop  aimed  at 
making  his  influence  felt.  Once  in  a  discussion  a  friend  said 
that  nobody  but  an  idiot  would  submit  to  be  influenced ; 
“but  Creighton  knew  better,  and  set  himself  to  obtain  influence 
in  various  ways.  It  was  partly  for  this  reason  that  he  took  to 
boating  ;  he  would  recognise  no  gulf  between  the  reading  man 
and  the  athlete.”  A  reference  in  the  course  of  the  article  to 
“  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  ”  and  the  historical  work  which 
he  and  Creighton  were  doing  in  the  sixties  is  a  sharp  reminder 
of  the  uncertainty  of  existence.  Pathetically  enough  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  the  Queen  in  the  “  Church  Quarterly  ”  finds 
the  finest  estimate  of  her  character  in  the  sermon  preached  at 
Windsor  by  Bishop  Stubbs.  There  are  also  in  this  review 
sympathetic  accounts  of  Bishop  Creighton,  of  Professor  Bright, 
and  of  Mr.  Christopher  Knight  Watson,  the  former  editor  of  the 
“  Church  Quarterly.” 

The“  Edinburgh  ”  has  a  capital  review  of  “Our  Naval  Position.” 
It  places  the  relative  duties  and  strength  of  British  and  other 
navies  in  proper  perspective,  and  gives  some  reasons  which  are 
not  wholly  familiar  why  Great  Britain  must  spend  sums  on  her 
fleets  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  sums  spent  by  other 
countries.  For  instance  the  writer  says  that  the  Navy  is  much 
more  to  the  British  Empire  than  their  armies  are  to  foreign 
countries.  “  It,  to  a  great  extent,  represents  with  us  both  the 
immense  mobile  land  forces  of  Continental  States  and  the  fixed 
fortifications  erected  for  their  defence.  Hgh  as  our  naval 
expenditure  has  risen  we  have  not  in  ten  years  spent  directly 
and  indirectly  on  our  naval  defence  more  than  France  devoted 
to  the  material  part  of  the  defences  of  her  Eastern  frontier 
alone.”  I  he  writer  approves  of  the  construction  of  submarine 
boats  mainly  in  order  that  we  may  experiment  how  best  to 
defeat  the  operations  of  such  uncanny  craft,  just  as  we  have 
met  the  torpedo-boat  by  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer.  With 
regard  to  water-tube  boilers,  the  writer  in  a  paragraph  approves 


of  the  interim  report  of  the  Boiler  Committee  ;  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  whole  question  we  must  turn  to  the  “  Quarterly,” 
where  “  rash  and  hasty  conclusions  ”  are  deprecated.  Each 
type  of  boiler  is  still  “  on  its  trial  in  the  great  fighting- 
navies.  Each  probably  is  better  adapted  for  one  class  of 
battleship  than  the  others.  Nothing  but  a  series  of  compara¬ 
tive  tests  which  have  yet  to  be  made  will  enable  the  committee 
to  form  trustworthy  conclusions  as  to  their  relative  merits,  when 
compared  with  each  other  and  with  the  Belleville.”  A  short 
survey  of  the  Government’s  new  army  proposals  and  an  account 
of  the  development  of  Canada  in  the  “  Edinburgh,”  and  sugges¬ 
tive  articles  on  the  settlement  of  South  Africa,  the  relief  of 
Kumassi,  and  British  agriculture  in  the  “  Quarterly  ”  are  all  of 
considerable  Imperial  interest. 

Of  the  general  articles,  two  strike  us  as  especially  good — one 
in  the  “Quarterly”  on  “Humanism  and  Christianity”  the 
other  in  the  “Edinburgh”  on  “  Unimaginary  Love  Letters.” 
In  the  “  Church  Quarterly”  two  most  important  books,  that  of 
Canon  Gore  on  the  Eucharist,  and  Dr.  Moberly’s  “  Personality 
and  Atonement  ”  receive  inadequate  treatment ;  the  reviewers 
do  little  more  than  give  an  account  of  them  with  laudatory 
comments.  The  report  of  the  Oxford  Conference  however 
commends  an  essay  on  “Priesthood  and  Sacrifice”  which  is 
clear  and  sound  and  well  worth  study,  though  we  think  the- 
writer  should  not  (p.  iii.)  adduce  the  expression  “the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ”  (Rev.  xiii.  8)  in  support 
of  a  doctrine,  without  a  note  as  to  the  possible  variant  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  passage.  The  article  on  the  Old  Latin  version  of 
the  New  Testament  will  appeal  only  to  specialists,  but  they  will 
be  grateful  for  it  ;  it  presents  the  gradually  increasing  material 
on  this  subject  with  admirable  clearness,  and  points  out  well 
where  the  problems  lie,  even  if  it  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
them.  Harnack’s  “  Das  Wesen  des  Christenthums  ”  receives  a 
detailed  and  rather  ponderous  criticism  ;  and  there  is  a  very- 
trenchant  attack  on  Dr.  Frazer’s  “Golden  Bough.” 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

Suor  Giovanna  della  Croce.  By  Matilde  Serao.  Milan  r 
Treves.  1901.  Lire  4. 

It  is  a  much-changed  Matilde  Serao  who  comes  before  us  in 
this  striking  and  altogether  remarkable  novel.  In  a  prefatory 
letter  addressed  to  “  mio  amico  e  mio  Maestro,”  M.  Paul 
Bourget,  she  confesses  to  the  change.  With  increasing  years,, 
she  says,  the  verities  which  encompass  her  have  become 
clearer  and  more  luminous ;  she  has  found  the  true  way,  and 
learnt  her  true  work.  Beauty  is  fleeting,  love  exceeding  fragile, 
passion  a  snare  ;  all  this,  too,  has  become  apparent  to  her,  so- 
away  at  once  with  beauty,  love  and  passion  !  Instead  she  gives 
us,  drawn  with  a  master  hand  in  terribly  relentless  colours, 
a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  an  old  nun  who  was  turned 
adrift  upon  the  world  by  the  spoliation  of  the  Religious 
Orders  in  1866.  Suor  Giovanna  della  Croce  is  sixty  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  her  expulsion,  and  she  has  been 
nigh  upon  forty  years  among  the  “  Sepolte  Vive.”  We  know 
that  the  description  of  the  actual  expulsion  is  masterly 
for  a  mist  comes  over  some  of  the  pages  as  we  read.  The 
Government  accord  Suor  Giovanna  a  monthly  pension  of 
41  lire,  less  income-tax,  subsequently  reduced  to  27  lire.  At 
first  she  finds  refuge  with  a  worldly,  impoverished,  middle-class 
sister— many  years  before  her  rival  in  love — who  keeps  her  in 
the  hope  that  the  original  dowry  of  20,000  lire  given  to  the 
monastery,  may  be  recoverable  from  the  Government.  Suor 
Giovanna  clings  to  her  religious  habit  as  long  as  that  may  be, 
and  then,  through  pages  upon  pages  of  acutest  pathos,  we 
watch  the  old  woman,  sinking  down,  down,  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  misery  and  abandonment.  We  find  her  in  attics 
hard  by  the  mistresses  of  cheap  lower-middle  bourgeois,  we 
find  her  seeking  a  night’s  shelter  in  the  common  lodging-houses 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  final  scene  she  is  a  toothless  old  woman 
over  eighty,  glad  to  get  a  meal  at  a  dinner  provided  for  the 
aged  poor  by  amateur  slumstresses  of  the  Neapolitan  West 
End.  The  book  is  a  tremendous  indictment  of  the  suppression 
of  the  Religious  Orders,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  bring  upon 
Mine.  Serao,  in  certain  quarters,  a  considerable  amount  of  un¬ 
popularity,  unless — as  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  think — a 
change  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  revolutionary  Italy.  One 
word  of  criticism.  The  whole  picture  has  been  carefully  drawn 
with  obvious  and  even  painful  desire  for  accuracy  in  detail  : — 
we  are  therefore  surprised  to  find,  now  and  again,  a  certain  un¬ 
familiarity  with  the  intimate  details  of  Catholic  life.  For 
instance,  Suor  Giovanna  is  supposed  to  have  been  allowed  the 
luxury  of  communicating  weekly  in  her  monastery,  and  to  have 
been  reduced  to  monthly  communion  after  her  return  to  the 
world.  But  in  such  a  house  as  that  of  the  “  Sepolte  Vive,”  and 
still  more  in  her  helpless  condition  in  the  world,  she  is  much 
more  likely  to  have  been  accorded  daily  communion.  So  again, 
we  are  told  much  of  her  constant  religious  exercises  when  in 
the  world,  of  her  prayers,  her  litanies,  her  rosaries,  but  not  a- 
word  is  said  of  any  attempt  to  keep  up  the  Divine  office,  which 
would  have  been  one  of  her  chief  concerns.  These  are  blemishes 
which  it  is  worth  while  removing  from  so  striking  a  book.  We 
( Continued  on  page  546.) 
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hope  that  the  novel  is  soon  to  be  translated  into  English, 
we  hope  still  more  that  Mme.  Serao,  whose  style  has  become 
greatly  chastened  under  new  influences,  maybe  fortunate  in  her 
translator. 

Storia  dell '  Arte  Italiana.  By  Adolfo  Venturi.  Vol.  1. 

Milan  :  Hoepli.  1901.  Lire  16. 

Beautifully  printed,  richly  illustrated,  well  written  and  well 
digested,  the  first  volume  of  Professor  Venturi’s  History  of 
Italian  Art  is  but  the  introduction  to  what  promises  to  be  a 
work  of  the  first  importance.  The  present  volume  takes  us 
from  the  earliest  Christian  art  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  brief  space  at  our 
disposal,  to  do  justice  to  the  excellences  of  this  work,  and  we 
must  limit  ourselves  for  the  present  to  calling  attention  to  it. 
There  are  five  more  volumes  to  come.  The  second  volume, 
which  is  in  the  press,  will  deal  with  art  from  the  time  of  the 
Lombards  to  the  beginnings  of  Italian  art  ;  the  third  covers  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  the  fourth  the  quattrocento  ; 
the  fifth  the  cinquecento  ;  and  the  sixth  will  carry  the  history  of 
Italian  art  down  to  the  present  day.  The  whole  work  will  be 
completed  in  1903. 

La  Democrazia  nella  Religions  e  nella  Scienza  :  Studii 

sulP  America.  By  Angelo  Mosso.  Milan:  Treves.  1801. 

Lire  3. 

Professor  Mosso  shows  in  this  work  a  profound  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  all  their  strange 
ways.  Pie  ranks  amongst  the  foremost  physiologists  of 
Italy,  and  his  scientific  attainments  have  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  his  keen  observations.  But  scientific  man  though  he 
be,  he  is  more  occupied  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the  double 
subject  with  which  lie  is  dealing.  We  have  even  a  chapter  on 
that  indefinable  movement  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
Republic  known  as  “Americanism.”  We  are  not  among  those 
who  regard  the  United  States  as  a  very  profitable  study,  but 
we  recognise  the  importance  of  Teutons  occasionally  seeing 
themselves  as  the  Latin  races  see  them. 

L ’  Italia  e  l'  Oriente :  Studii  di  Politico  Commerciale.  By  Antonio 

Teso.  Turin  :  1900.  Lire  8. 

This  stout  volume  which  we  have  received  from  the  Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice  of  Turin  is  one  of  those  solid  works  which 
call  for  a  leader  rather  than  a  review.  Very  ample  and  very 
interesting  is  the  information  regarding  Italy’s  commercial 
relations  with  the  East  which  it  furnishes,  and  it  clearly  brings  out 
that  those  relations  are  still  of  considerable  importance.  Italian 
exports  to  Asia  amount  in  the  year  to  38,000,000  lire,  and  Italian 
imports  from  Asia  to  179,000,000  lire,  while  imports  from 
Egypt  are  close  upon  8,000,000  lire  and  exports  nearly 
15,000,000. 

Imperialismo  :  Studii  Inglesi.  By  Olindo  Malagardi.  Milan  : 

Treves.  1901.  Lire  4. 

An  interesting  study  of  an  intelligent  foreigner’s  view  of 
British  Imperialism.  He  cannot  help  admiring  the  advantages 
which  the  Imperialist  spirit  has  secured  for  the  English  nation, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  fully  alive  to,  and  perhaps  too 
much  dreads,  Imperialism.  There  is,  he  says  shrewdly,  the 
same  difference  between  Empire  and  Imperialism,  as  between 
sentiment  and  sentimentality — a  clever  antithesis  which  has 
the  merit  of  meaning.  Empire  is  the  result  of  a  natural 
superiority  :  Imperialism  aims  at  an  artificial  supremacy — -that 
seems  to  be  the  author’s  drift.  The  book  is  brilliant  and  clever, 
and  is  of  that  satisfactory  kind  which  it  is  most  possible  to 
enjoy  when  most  we  differ  from  its  conclusions. 

Storia  e  Fisiologia  dell'  Arte  di  Ridere.  By  Tullio  Massarani. 

Vol.  II.  Milan:  Hoepli.  1901.  Lire  5.50. 

We  have  already  noticed  (18  August,  1900)  the  first  volume 
of  this  erudite  work.  The  second  volume  opens  with  the 
Renaissance  and  comes  down  to  what  the  author  is  pleased  to 
denominate  the  decline  of  letters.  It  might  be  thought  that  he 
was  referring  to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  the 
modern  world  is  reserved  for  a  third  volume.  As  before,  we 
have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  erudition  and  good  entertain¬ 
ment  provided  for  us,  while  we  have  again  to  deplore  that 
itching  desire — so  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  the  kind — to  cavil 
at  long-established  religion. 

Piccolo  Mando  Moderno :  Romanzo..  By  Antonio  Fogazzaro. 

Milan  :  Hoepli.  1901.,  Lire  5. 

The  long-looked-for  sequel  to  Fogazzaro’s  fine  novel,  “  Piccolo 
Mondo  Antico  ”  has  just  been  published.  It  can  scarcely  be 
called  a  sequel  for  it  is  an  entirely  new  and,  we  are  delighted  to 
find,  a  far  finer  story,  but  there  is  some  welcome  light  shed 
upon  the  obscure  and  rather  unsatisfactory  ending  of  the  earlier 
novel.  The  “  Piccolo  Mondo  Moderno  ”  is  quite  a  momentous 
book  :  its  author  is  slowly  working  his  way  to  very  serene 
heights.  The  figures  in  his  canvasses  have  always  been  living 
human  beings  ;  in  the  present  work  he  makes  us  realise  in  quite 
a  surprising  degree  that  they  also  have  immortal  souls.  And 
the  psychology  is  never  labelled  “psychology:”  Fogazzaro  is 
too  great  an  artist  even  to  need  the  use  of  that  blessed  word. 
In  recounting  the  struggles  of  Piero  Maironi  against  tempta¬ 


tions  to  sin  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  use  of  so  old-fashioned  an 
expression)  the  author  is  still  unnecessarily  detailed  :  he  should 
leave  more  to  the  imagination  :  the  sinner  has  plenty  of 
imagination  and  can  fill  up  gaps  for  himself.  But  he  will 
overcome  this  defect  when  he  has  reached  the  summit  of  those 
serene  heights  to  which  he  is  steadily  climbing.  The  theme 
of  the  book  is  intensely  suggestive  ;  its  whole  treatment 
masterly  and  absorbing.  There  is  an  entirely  possible  and 
natural  priest  in  the  stcry  who  is  a  welcome  relief  after  the 
grotesque  attempts  at  ecclesiastical  portraiture  to  which  we 
have  grown  accustomed  in  both  English  and  foreign  fiction. 
Piero  Maironi,  the  central  character,  after  falling  from  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  to  depths  which  are  relatively  if  not  positively 
low, .  disappears  from  human  ken  to  enter  a  monastery  or 
convent.  We  are  not  told  what  religious  order  he  joins,  and 
this  would  certainly  be  shirking  the  very  essence  of  the  problem, 
unless  the  author  means — as  we  are  inclined  to  think— to  un¬ 
fold  in  a  subsequent  volume  and  in  the  person  of  his  hero  a 
complete  picture  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  modern  Religious. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  548. 
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BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TOOTH  PASTE  (“  Carbona”),  in  Boxes,  Is, 

Sold  by  all  Chemists 
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WHEN  BUYING 

A  BICYCLE, 


look  at  the- Lyres.  "J  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price, 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry; 

160  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches  :  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


'bwdpfy 
Trade  Marie. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  EOVER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY 

LONDON 


■I 

\  19  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
1 157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBEGK  BANK 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


1 


2% 
21 Z 


2 
21 Z 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on.  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holhorn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.G.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  . .  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,225,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 

ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZIAJ.ASJ8,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 


Managers  J  F'  GREEN  &  CO. 

Managers  j  ANDERSON.  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


|  Head;  Offices : 

I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For 


assage  apply,  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
the  Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Real  Gefl.ytan  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 
Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Ivory  Handle  ..  ..  7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7'6 


Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ■■  6d. 


Wholes;;  - :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF 
FRENCH  HISTORY  FROM  1774.  TO  1815. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  FRIDAY,  May  3,  and  following  day,  at  1  o’clock  precisely,  a 
COLLECTION  of  AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  and  HISTORICAL  DOCU-- 
MENTS,  mainly  illustrative  of  French  History,  1774-1815.  and  comprising  impor¬ 
tant  examples  of  Louis  XVI.,  Marie  Therese,  the  Dauphin,  Louis  Ss.  Xr.,  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  Mirabeau,  Necker,  Roland,  Mme.  Roland,  Lafayette,  Dumouriez, 
Robespierre,  Danton,  Marat,  Ch.  Corday,  Barbaroux,  Fouquier,  Sanson,  Desmou¬ 
lins,  Rouget  de  Lisle,  Pichegru,  Moreau,  Marceau,  Buonaparte  Pere,  Buonaparte 
Mere,  Napoleon,  other  Buonapartes,  Josephine  Beauharnais,  Murat,  Bernadotte, 
Ney,  Junot,  Lefebvre,  Brune,  George  III.,  Hood,  Rodney,  Jervis,  Collingwood, 
Nelson,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Lady  Hamilton,  Burke,  Franklin,  Wellington, 
Blucher,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HOBGSON  &  CO. 


AUCTIONEERS 


OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


PROPERTY  OF 


Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTH6 RAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address'.  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code  :  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 

AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,.  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 

NOTICE. 

no  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

Mr.  STANHOPE  W.  SPRIGG  (late  of  the  Daily 

Express  and  Daily  Mail  Literary  Staffs,  Founder  and  First  Editor  of 
the  Windsor  Magazine)  begs  to, state  that  he  HAS  SET  UP  IN  BUSINESS  as- 
a  LITERARY  AGENT  at  the  above  address,  where  he  undertakes  the  business 
representation  of  a  limited  number  of  Authors.  Prospectus  on  application.  Com¬ 
munications  from  Authors  invited. 

The  Mo?">iing  Post  of  March  5  stated:  “It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  he  can 
gauge  the  taste  of  editors  and  publishers  as  accurately  as  he  once  gauged  that  of 
the  wider  public,  he  will  meet  with  a  great  success.” 

(  REAT  BARGAINS  in  everything  useful  in  or  about 

V_JT  a  house  (from  an  Autograph  to  an  Orchid,  from  a  Toy  to  a  Typewriter,  a 
Mail  Cart  to  a  Motor  Car,  &c.)  are  to  be  obtained  through  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
and  Mart  Newspaper,  Easily,  Cheaply,  and  Quickly.  “  Like  all  grand  concep¬ 
tions,  the  process. is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.”  If  you  want  to  sell  anything  for 
which  you  have  no  present  use.  you  can  do  so  most  readily  and  advantageously 
through  the  medium  of  the  same  paper.  In  addition  the  vast  amount  of  interesting 
arad;  practical  information  contained,  in  its  pages  makes  The  Bazaar,  Exchange 
aJ'JDvMar.t  an,  unequalled  journal  for  the  Amateur  and  Collector.  Get  a  copy  and! 
judge  for  yourself.  34th.  year  of  publication.  Price  2d.,  at  all  Newsagents’  and 
Railway  Bookstalls,  or  specimen  copy  post  free  for  3d.  in  stamps  from  the  Office, 
170  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

VIEWS  IN  ITALY. 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  COLONEL  R.  GOFF 
at  ROBERT  DU N THORN  E'S>(  THE  REMBRANDT  GALLERY, 

5  Vigo  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

KUBELIK  FIRST  RECITAL, 

SATURDAY,  MAY  4,  at  3. 

Under-  tho-  dk-eetaon  of-  N.  Vert. 

Accompanist,  Herr  Ludwig  Schwab.  Rud.  Ibach  Sohn’s  Grand  Pianoforte.— 
Tickets,  ios;. 6d., . 5s..,  3s.,  ^s.,  of  u$ual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD*  St.  James’ 
Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


THE 

LONDON  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL,  1901. 

QUEEN’S 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman. 

APRIL  29,  MAY  1,  and  MAY  3,  at  8  p.m. 

APRIL  30,  MAY  2,  and  MAY  4,  at  3  p.m. 

Tickets,  reserved,  15s.,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.  ;  unreserved,  5s.  (all  2s.  6d.  seats  sold). 

QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newjuan,  Manager. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 
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Messrs.  LONGMAN  &  CO.’s  List. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LYSBETH. 

A  Tale  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  26  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood. 

“  There  is  enough. in  this  book  to  make  three  ordinary  romances . The  story  is 

irresistible  from  beginning  to  end.” — Daily  Express. 

"  For  breathless  fertility  of  invention,  swift  interchange  of  plot  and  counterplot, 
and  boyish  vigour,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat.” — Daily  Chronicle. 


SECOND]’ IMPRESSION. 

MY  EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  BOER  WAR. 

By  COUNT  STERNBERG. 

With  Introduction  by  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  late 
Director  of  Intelligence,  Headquarter  Staff,  South  Africa. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

“All  military  critics,  and  all  interested  in  the  war  as  seen  through  a  foeman's 
spectacles,  ought  to  read  for  himself  Count  Sternberg’s  very  interesting  book.” 

St.  James's  Gazette. 

THE  FOURTH  IMP  ft  ESS  l  O  N  OF  THIS  ROOK 
IS  MOW  ON  SALE. 

A  SUBALTERN'S  LETTERS  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  readable  books  we  have  yet  read  in  regard 

to  the  war . There  is  not  a  dull  or  languid  page  from  first  to  last,  and  he  will  be 

an  exceptional  reader  who  will  be  able  to  put  it  down  till  he  has  got  to  the  last 
page  .  ..Its  chief  point  of  interest  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  writer  has  noted  the 
essential  military  lesson  of  the  war,  and  has  not  been  afraid  of  his  discovery.” 

Spectator. 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  MR.  LECKY’S  “MAP  OF  LIFE.” 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE: 

Conduct  and  Character. 

By  WILLIAM  EDWARD  IIARTPOLE  LECKY. 
Cabinet  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

AUTHORISED  BY  H.M.  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA,  1819-1901.  By  Richard 

R.  Holmes,  M.V.  O.,  F.S.A.,  Librarian  at  Windsor  Castle. 
New  Edition,  with  Portrait,  and  Supplementary  Chapter,  bringing 
the  Narrative  to  the  End  of  the  Queen’s  Reign.  Crown  8vo. 
5s.  net. 

***  The  Text  of  this  book  (with  the  exception  of  the  Supplementary 
Chapter)  is  reproduced  from  the  illustrated  edition  issued  by  Messrs. 
Goupil  &  Co.  in  1897. 

The  whole  of  the  text,  except  the  last  chapter,  was  read  to  H.M. 
Queen  Victoria,  and  was  approved  and  authorised  by  her. 


SOME  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATER  LIFE 

OF  HARRIET,  COUNTESS  GRANVILLE.  By  her 
Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
8 vo.  1 6s.  net. 


CHEAPER  REISSUE. 

DAYS  OF  MY  LIFE  ON  WATERS  FRESH 

AND  SALT,  and  other  Papers.  By  John  Bickerdyice. 
With  Photo-etching  Frontispiece  and  8  Full-page  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


IKE  OXFORD  LIBRARY  OF  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY. 

NEW  VOLUME. 

THE  INCARNATION.  By  the  Rev.  H.  V.  S. 

Eck,  M.A.,  St.  Andrew’s,  Bethnal  Green,  formerly  Vice- Principal 
of  Ely  Theological  College.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  By  M.  E. 

Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell).  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Claude  Du  Pril  Cooper.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


BALLAST.  By  Myra  Swan.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  The  novel  is  well  worth  reading,  and  is  altogether  a  very  clever  work.” — Woman. 
“  An  interesting  and  really  rather  1  thrilling’  story,  with  no  end  of  ‘  life.’  ” 

•  \  rt‘S  ls,?/t-udy  of,  a  very  nobIe  cllaracter>  one  that  it  is -a  pleasure  to  read^of—  a 
girl  whose  life  is  one  ong  sacrifice  to  her  loved  sister,  a  victim  to  alcohol,  who  does 
not  even  hesitate  to  abandon  her  own  life  and  love  for  her  sister’s  sake.” 

_  Western  M orning  News. 

RONALD’S  FAREWELL,  and  other  Verses. 

By  George  Bird,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bradwell,  Derbyshire. 
Fcap.  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Felix  Reville  Brunot,  1820-1898  (Charles  Lewis  Slattery).  Longmans. 
6s.  6 d.  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist  (W.  J.  Stillman.  2  vols.).  Grant 
Richards.  245-.  net. 

The  Last  of  the  Great  Scouts  :  The  Life  Story  of  Colonel  William  F. 
Cody,  “  Buffalo  Bill  ”  (Helen  Cody  Wetmore).  Methuen.  6s. 

Fiction. 

In  Bad  Company  (Rolf  Boldrewood).  Macmillan.  6s. 

The  Story  of  Roger  King  (B.  Paul  Neuman).  Hurst  and  Blackett. 
6s. 

Told  by  the  Taffrail  (Sundowner).  Chatto  and  Windus.  3^.  6 d. 
Pastorals  of  Dorset  (M.  E.  Francis).  Longmans.  6.r. 

The  Making  of  Christopher  Ferringham  (Beulah  Marie  Dix).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  6s. 

A  Stolen  Wooing  (Seyton  Meath),  6s.  ;  A  Daring  Spirit  (Mrs.  Bagot- 
Plarte),  6s.  ;  The  Burden  of  an  Honour  (R.  St.  J.  Corbet),  6s. 
Digby  Long. 

In  the  Shadow  of  Guilt  (Marie  Connor  Leighton  and  Robert  Leighton). 
Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire  (Booth  Tarkington).  Murray.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

History. 

A  History  of  Rome  (George  Willis  Botsford).  New  York  :  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  6s.  6d. 

The  Llistory  of  South  Africa  (The  lion.  A.  Wilmot).  Kegan  Paul. 
5s- 

Fifty  Years  of  Catholic  Life  and  Social  Progress  under  Cardinals 
Wiseman,  Manning,  Vaughan  and  Newman  (Percy  Fitzgerald. 
2  vols.).  Unwin.  21  s. 

Records  of  the  Borough  of  Leicester  (Edited  by  Mary  Bateson. 
Vol.  II.).  Clay.  25^.  net. 

A  Llistory  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Cyprus  (J.  Hackett).  Methuen. 
1  net. 

Law. 

The  Acts  Relating  to  the  Estate  Duty  (Evelyn  Freeth.  Third  Edition). 
Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd.  I2r.  6 d. 

The  Companies  Acts,  1862-1900  (William  Godden  and  Stamford 
Hutton).  Effingham  Wilson.  5j.  net. 

A  Manual  of  Company  Law  (William  Frederick  Hamilton.  Second 
Edition).  Stevens  and  Sons,  Ltd.  2U. 

Science,  Philosophy,  and  Natural  History. 

The  Eternal  Conflict  (William  Romaine  Paterson).  Heinemann. 

The  Mediterranean  Race  :  a  Study  of  the  Origin  of  European  Peoples 
(G.  Sergi).  Walter  Scott.  6s. 

The  Scenery  of  Scotland  Viewed  in  Connection  with  its  Physical 
Geology  (Sir  Archibald  Geikie.  Third  Edition).  Macmillan, 
ior.  net. 

Travel. 

In  Tibet  and  Chinese  Turkestan  (Captain  PI.  H.  P.  Deasy).  Unwin. 
21  s.  net. 

Verse. 

Poetical  Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Queen  Victoria  (Edited  by  Charles 
F;  Forshaw).  Sonnenschein.  js.  6 d. 

Miscellaneous. 

History,  Prophecy  and  the  Monuments  :  or  Israel  and  the  Nations 
(James  Frederick  McCurdy.  Vol.  III.).  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan.  14.1.  net. 

In  Memoriam  (Alfred  Lord  Tennyson).  Brimley  Johnson.  3.1.  net. 
Italy  To-day  (Bolton  Kingand  Thomas  Okey).  Nisbet.  12s.  net. 
Journal  to  Stella,  The  (Jonathan  Swift).  Methuen.  6s. 

“  Library  of  English  Classics  :  ”  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium 
Eater  (Thomas  de  Quincey).  Macmillan.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“Stage  in  America,  The,  1897-1900”  (Norman  Ilapgood).  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company  ;  London  :  Macmillan,  ys.  6 d. 
War’s  Brighter  Side  (Julian  Ralph).  Pearson.  6s. 

West  African  Year-Book,  The  ( 1901).  The  West  African  Syndicate, 
Ltd.  5^.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  New  Liberal  Review,  ii.  ; 
Longman’s  Magazine,  6d.  ;  La  Revue  de  Paris,  2f.  50c.  ;  Cornhill 
Magazine,  ii.  ;  The  Quarterly  Review,  6s.  ;  The  Church 
Quarterly,  6s.  ;  The  Edinburgh  Review,  6s.  ;  Money,  10c.  ;  The 
Sun-Children’s  Budget,  6 d.  ;  The  Badminton  Magazine,  ij.  ;  The 
Literary  Era,  10c.  ;  The  Universal ,and  Ludgate  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
The  Studio,  ir. 


In  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d. ;  by  |  ost,  3s.  9d. 

BRIDGE  WHIST  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

The  Game  clearly  explained  and  taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule  alone. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colours.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  Also  by  the 
same  Author  (and  uniform  with  “  Bridge  Whist”  in  size,  plan  and  price),  “Solo 
Whist  ”  and  “Scientific  Whist.” 

London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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MR.  MURRAY  has  just  Published 
the  following  Works : — 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

No.  386.  APRIL,  1901.  6s. 

r.  THE  CHARACTER  OF  QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

o.  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE  DURING  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  (Part  II.) 

3.  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  CRITICISM. 

-4.  PASTEUR  AND  HIS  DISCOVERIES. 

5.  NAVY  BOILERS  (Illustrated). 

<6.  THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 

7.  HUMANISM  AND  CHRIS  1IANITY. 

S.-THE  GAME  OF  BILLIARDS. 

9.  THE  RELIEF  OF  KUMASSI  (with  a  Map). 

10.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY. 
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THE  STAR  ATE  AS.  Translated  and  adapted 

from  the  German  of  Dr.  Klein  by  tire  Rev.  E.  McClure,  M.A. 
With  18  Charts.  New  and  Revised  Edition  brought  up  to  March 
1901.  Cloth  boards. 

POISONOUS  PLAITS  IN  FIEBD  AND 

GARDEN.  By  the  Rev.  Professor  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.G.S., 
F.L.-S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Small  post,  ,8-vo.  cloth 
boards.  [ Ready  shortly. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE.  "Sounding 

the  Ocean  of  Air.  Being  Six  Lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  of  Boston  in  December  1898  by  A.  Lawrence 
Rotch,  S.B.,  A.M.  Small  post  Svo.  With  numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth  boards,  2s.  6d. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  SCIENCE.  The  Machinery 

of  the  Universe.  Mechanical  Conceptions  of  Physical  Phenomena. 
By  A.  E.  Dolbear,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E. ,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Physics,  Tuffs  College,  U.S.A,  Small  post  Svo.  With  several 
Diagrams.  Cloth  boards,  2s. 

MATTER,  ETHER,  AND  MOTION  :  the 

Factors  and  Relations  of  Physical  Science.  By  A.  E.  Dolbear, 
A.B.,  A.M.,  M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Physics,  Tuft’s  College, 
U.S.A.  English  Edition  edited  by' Professor  Alfred  Lodge. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  5s. 

“  Every  page  shows  that  the  author  is  alive  to  the  far-reaching  consequences  and 
Implications  of  modern  science.  Professor  Dolbear’s  pages  are  eminently  readable, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  modern  physics  is  lucid,  interesting, 
exhaustive,  and  for  the  most  part  convincing.” — Literature. 

MANUALS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE— 

GEOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonney,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  E.G.S. 
&c.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  limp  cloth,  is. 

BRITISH  BIRDS,  SKETCH  BOOK  OF.  By 

R.  Bdwdler  Sharpe,  LL.D.,  F.L.S.  272  pp.  With  Coloured 
Illustrations  by  A.  F.  and  C.  Lydon.  Cr.  4to.  .clotfjh  boards,  14s. 
“  Briefly,  Jae  has  produced  a  most  interesting  and  informing  book,  which  has  been 
admirably  illustrated.  ” — Guardian. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  FIELD.  By  the  late 

Rev.  C.  A.  Johsjs,  F.L.S.  Twenty-ninth  Edition. 

Entirely  Rewritten  and  Revised  'by  Professor  G.  S.  Boulger, 
F.L.S.,  F.G.S. ,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  City  of  London 
College.  With  numerous  Woodcuts.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth 
boards,  7s.  6d. 

REFLECTED  LIGHTS  FROM  CHRISTINA 

ROSSETTI’S  “THE  FACE  OF  THE  DEEP.”  Selected 
and  arranged  by  W.  M.  L.  Jay.  Small  post  8vo.  cloth  boards, 
25.  6d. 

THE  STORY  OF  FIFTY  YEARS’  MISSION 

WORK  IN  CHHOTA  NAGPUR.  By  the  Rev.  Eyre  Cbat- 
terton,  B.D.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  Svo.  cloth  boards,  4s. 

STORY  OF  THE  SIEGE  HOSPITAL  IN 

PEKING,  and  Diary  of  Events  from  May  to  August  1900.  By 
Jessie  Kansome,  Deaconess,  Church  of  England  Mission, 
Peking.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  is.  6d. 

A  HANDY  BOOK  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND.  By  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Cutts,  D.D.  With  an 
Appendix  bringing  the  book  up  to  the  end  of  1900.  Crown  8v,o. 
cloth  boards,  5s. 

EARLY  BRITAIN:  ANGLO-SAXON  BRI¬ 
TAIN.  By  the  late  Grant  Allen.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  Svo. 
cloth  boards,  2S.  6d. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE, 
London  :  Northumberland  Avenue,  W.C.  ;  43  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  E.C.  Brighton  :  129  North  Street. 


Mr.  WI.  HEINEMANN’S  New  Books. 

THE 

LOVE  LETTERS  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

Edited  by  PRINCE  HERBERT  BISMARCK. 

With  Portraits,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  ,£1  net. 

Ti-ie  Times  : — “  They  throw  new  light  upon  Bismarck's  character  ; 
they  present  a  very  complete  and  attractive  picture  oj  the  ‘  marriage 
of  true  minds,  ’  and  of  the  relation  which  a  perfect  home  life  may  hold  to 
the  life  of  a  Statesman  at  whose  bidding  the  most  momentous  events  were 
unrolling  themselves ,  and  they  illustrate  those  events,  and  express  in 
very  racy  language  Bismarck’ s  opinions  upon  the  actors  in  them.  To 
his  wife  he  was  always  frank  ;  and  in  these  letters  we  have  a  series  of 
delightfully  unreserved  and  caustic  judgments  as  to  most  of  the. 
prominent  people  they  came  across.” 

THE  LOVE  LEITieS  OF  PRSHGE  BISMARCK. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  “  They  are  especially  remarkable  in 
that  they  show  the  statesman  who,  above  all  others,  was  '  a  hard  man,' 
to  have  been  in  his  private  life  gentle,  tender,  affectionate,  and  full  of 
heart. ” 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

The  Daily  News: — '■'■Love  letters  they  are  indeed.  Whether 
they  are  written  by  the  young  man  to  the  girl  he  is  about  to  marry  or  to 
the  Princess  von  Bismarck  by  the  great  Chancellor,  all  alike  breathe 
unalterable  love  and  devotion .” 


STUDIES  OF  FRENCH  CRIMINALS. 

By  H.  B.  IRVING,  i  vol.  ios.  net. 

The  Academy. — “  Mr.  Irving  has  arranged  his  material  well,  and  presented  it  in 
a  concise  and  dramatic  form.  His  humour  is  well  fitted  to  lighten  certain  phases  of 
his  subject,  and  he  never  departs  from  a  perfectly  just  estimate  of  the  members  of 
his  criminal  gallery.” 

THE  ETERNAL  CONFLICT:  AN  ESSAY. 

By  W.  R.  PATERSON  (Benjamin  Swift),  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle . — “  It  is  well  written  by  an  able  man  desirous  to  think 
courageously  and  much  perplexed  by  the  vision  of  life.  Mr.  Paterson  often  hits  out 
the  fire-hot  phrase  and  frames  the  sentence  that  will  stick  in  the  memory.” 


New  Six-Shilling  Novels  and  Stories. 

E.  L.  VOYNICH’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

Mr.  Heinemann  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  publish  a  new  and 
remarkable  Novel  by  the  author  of  “  The  Gadfly  ”  on  Tuesday , 
April  T)0lh. 

JACK  RAYMOND. 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH. 

“  To  my  own  Gods  I  go. 

It  may  he  they  shall  -give  me  greater -ease 

Than  your  cold  Christ  and  tangled  Trinities.” — Kipling. 

TANGLED  TRINITIES. 

By  DAMEL  WOODROFFE 

The  Daily  Chronicle  — “W»  make  bold  to  prophesy  that  no  more  originally 
conceived,  and  few  better  written,  books  than  ‘Tangled  Trinities ’  will  see  the  light 
during  the  present  publishing  season.” 

VOYSEY* 

By  RICHARD  O.  PROWSE. 

DOROTHEA  GERARD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

SAWDUST. 

By  DOROTHEA  GERARD.  [Monday. 

FROM  A  SWEDISH  HOMESTEAD. 

By  SELMA  LAGERLOF. 

The  Spectator.— “We  are  glad  to  welcome  in  this  delightful  volume  evidence  of 
the  unabated  vitality  of  that  vein  of  fantastic  invention  which  ran  purest  in  the 
tales  of  Andersen.  The  longest  and  most  beautiful  story  of  the  collection  is  ren¬ 
dered  touching  .and  convincing  .by  the  ingenious  charm  and  sincerity  of  the 
narrator.” 


The  Dollar  Library  of  American  Fiction. 

A  New  Series  of  American  Fiction  in  monthly  volumes,  price  FOUR  SHILLINGS 
each,  or  TWO  GUINEAS,  post  -free,  for  a  subscription  of  12  volumes. 

THE  01HL  AT  THE  HALF-WAY  HGU&E.  By  e. 

HOUGH. 

The  Athen(zum.—“  In  Mr.  Hough  we  have  a  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  novelists  who 
not  only  knows  how  to  tell  a  story  in  an  interesting  fashion,  but  also  possesses  un¬ 
usual  powers  as  a  writer . Characterisation,  style,  and  atmosphere  are  alike 

excellent.” 

PARLOUS  TIMES.  By  D.  D.  Wells,  Author  of 

“  Her  Ladyship’s  pjlephant.” 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 

[May  1st. 

London  :  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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THE 


COLONIAL 

HOLLESLEY  BAY, 


COLLEGE 

Suffolk. 


GUY’S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


SEASIDE.  Splendid  climate.  2,000  acres. 

PRACTICAL  TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

Full  information  from  the  Director  at  above  address, 
or  from  Mr.  Godfrey  Johnson,  3  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  May  16. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £83 
and  £ 20  per  annum  will  be  awarded  ;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  ,635  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  £60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  ^87  (£gq  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  £50,  six  or  more  of  ^30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 

TONBRIDGE  SCHOOL.  —  Entrance  Examination 

for  Scholarships,  JUNE  nth  and  12th,  1901. — Apply  to  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
Tancock,  D.D.,  Head  Master. 


THE  MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

MORTIMER  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION,  1901,  will  Commence  on  Wednesday,  MAY  1st. 

Full  opportunities  for  study  are  offered  to  Students  preparing  for  any  of  the 
Examinations  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Classes  wdl  be  held  in  the  following  subjects  Midwitery.  Pathology  Patho¬ 
logical  Histology,  Bacteriology,  Forensic  Medicine  and  Public  Health,  Anatomy, 
Practical  Physiology  and  Histology,  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Therapeutics,  Psychological  Medicine  with  Clinical  Demonstrations, 
Practical  Pharmacy. 

Students  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  fur  the  Entrance  Scholarships 
*.  {value  £100  and  £60)  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  Winter  Session. 
The  Broderip  Scholarships,  Governors’  Prize,  Hetley  Prize,  Lvell  Medal,  Leopold 
Hudson  Prize,  and  Freeman  Scholarship  are  awarded  annually,  the  Murray 
Scholarship  (in  connection  with  the  University  of  Aberdeen)  every  third  year. 

Eighteen  resident  appointments  are  open  for  competition  annually, 
without  fee. 

The  compo>ition  fee,  admitting  to  the  whole  curriculum,  is  135  guineas  ;  if  paid 
in  three  instalments,  first  instalment,  60  guineas. 

For  University  of  London  Students  requiring  Preliminary  Science  instruction, 
150  guineas,  or  by  instalments.  For  members  of  Universities  recognised  by  the 
General  Medical  Council  and  other  Students  who  have  completed  their  Anatomical 
and  Physiological  studies,  the  fee  for  admission  as  General  Studenis  is  70  guineas, 
or  by  instalments  75  guineas.  Students  from  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  entering  in  May  are  eligible  to  compete  for  the  University  Scholarship  of 
^60  awarded  at  the  commencement  of  the  Winter  Session.  Fee  for  Dental  Students, 
54  guineas. 

The  Residential  College  contains  accommodation  for  thirty 
tudents. 

r  For  prospectus  and  further  particulars,  apply  to  W.  PASTEUR,  M.D.,  Dean. 


,  -v, —  •  -'ray  I,  ana  auiaents  then  entering 

will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  P,ntrance  Scholarships  of  the  combined  value  of /410 
in  the  following  September,  as  well  as  for  the  numerous  Medals,  Scholarships,  and 
I  rizes  awarded  during  the  period  of  Studentship. 

T  he  Hospital  contains  accommodation  for  644  beds,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  as  lapidly  as  possible  to  place  the  entire  number  at  the  service  of  the  sick 
poor,  by  reopening  the  Wards  that  have  been  closed  for  want  of  funds  for  the  last 
iilteen  years. 


The  Appointments  tenable  by  Students  have  recently  been  increased  by  more  than 
*5°  a  ch!e,1y  lhe  addition  of  Clerkships  and  Dresserships  in  the  departments 
ot  Ophthalmology,  Gynaecology,  and  Otology. 

To  augment  the  teaching  of  special  subjects,  Registrars  and  Tutors  have  been 
appointed  in  the  Ophthalmic  and  Obstetric  Departments. 

All  Hospital  Appointments  are  open  to  Students  without  charge,  and  the  holders 
of  Resident  Appointments  are  provided  with  board  and  lodging. 

The  College  accommodates  60  Students,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Resident 
Warden. 


The  Dental  School  provides  the  full  Curriculum  required  for  the  L.D.S.  England. 
The  Clubs  Union  Athletic  Ground  is  easily  acccessible. 

A  Handbook  of  Information  for  those  about  to  enter  the  Medical  Profession  will 
be  forwarded  on  application. 

For  the  Prospectus  of  the  School,  containing  full  particulars  as  to  Fees,  Course  of 
Study  advised,  Regulations  for  Residents  in  the  College,  &c.,  applv  personally  or 
by  letter  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  Begin  on  MAY  1,  1901. 

Students  can  reside  in  the  College  within  the  Hospital  walls,  subject  to  the 
Collegiate  regulations. 

I  he  Hospital  contains  a  service  of  750  Beds.  Scholarships  and  Prizes  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  nearly  ^900  are  awarded  annually. 

Special  Classes  for  the  Preliminary  Scientific  and  the  other  London  University 
Examinations,  for  the  F.R.C.S.,  and  for  other  Higher  Examinations. 

There  is  a  large,  thoroughlv  well-equipped  Cricket  Ground. 

For  further  particulars  apply,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Warden  of  the 
College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  E.C. 

A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 


ROCERS’  COMPANY.— MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

VJT  SCHOLARSHIPS. — These  Scholarships,  three  in  number,  each  of  the  value 
of  ^250  and  open  only  to  British  subjects,  have  been  instituted  uy  the  Company  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  making  ot  Exact  Researches  into  the  Causes  and  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Important  Diseases.  The  Company  appoint  annually.  At  the  next  Election 
two  of  the  present  Scholars,  should  they  renew  their  applications,  will  be  entitled  to 
a  prelerence.  Applications  may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  present  month  by- 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Company,  Grocers’  Hall,  Princes  Street,  E.C., 
from  whom  particulars  may  be  obtained. 

April,  1901. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s  London. 


THE  WORD’S  THE  THING. 


John  Stuart  Mill  said: — “With  a  wise  man  a  word  stands  for  the  fact  which  it 
represents  ;  to  the  fool  it  is  itself  the  fact.” 

' 


THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 


BY 

JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  &  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL  D. 


The  New  Edition  is  the  thing  for  the  New  Century  and  the  New  Reign. 


The  TIMES  says  “  We  should  not  wish  for  anything1 
better  than  the  New  Imperial.” 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  ^5.  By  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4.  Handsomely  bound  in  leather 
backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and  may  be 
secured  at  once  on  payment  of 

5s.  down, 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7S-  6d.  This  is  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of 
the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimens 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
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ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are 
complete. 

Signature  . 

Address  . 

Profession . 


Date 


27  April,  1901 


,  The  Saturday  Review 


NEW  BIJOU  BIOGRAPHY. 

Elegantly  boilnd"Tn'cloth,  -stfith  Portrait. 

PRICE  6d. 

VOL.  VI. 

DR.  W.  0.  GRACE, 

By  ACTON  WYE. 

Order  at  once  of  your  bookseller,  or  direct  of  the  Publisher. 
London:  LI.  J.  DRAKE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


A  Complete  Set  of 

COLOURED  COLONIAL  PLATES 

1  (Ten  in  number)  depicting  types  j 
'  of  our  Colonial  Forces,  including  I 
{  those  of  Australia,  Canada,  South 
Africa,  Egypt,  New  Zealand,  Hong 
1  Kong,  Tasmania,  West  Indies,  and 
others,  will  be  sent,  Carriage  Paid  in  j 
|  the  United  Kingdom,  on  receipt  of  J 

.  .  .  5s.  6d.  .  .  . 

I  — - 

Or  Mounted  and  Bound  in  Album  Form,  | 
to  order  only.  Price  12s.  Gd. 

•  - 

“Army  and  Navy  Gazette”  Offices, 

3  York  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Remittances  payable  to  the  Manager. 


THE  TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSE 

OF  MAY  1900. 

EDITED  BY 

E.  WALTER  MAUNDER,  F.R.A.S. 

Beautifully  illustrated  with  many  Full-page  Plates,  and 
more  than  Sixty  Photo  Blocks. 


Royal  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  post  free.  Strongly  Bound. 


“To  the  lay  reader  this  volume  is  particularly  interesting, 
because  it  dwells  largely  on  the  general  features  of  a  solar 
eclipse.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


“KNOWLEDGE”  OFFICE,  326  High  Holborn, 

London. 


ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND. 

His  Grace  the  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY 
will  preside  at  the  mth  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary 
Fund,  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  W.C.,  on 
FRIDAY,  MAY  17TH,  at  7  for  7.30  p.m.  precisely. 

Gentlemen  willing  to  act  as  Stewards  are  requested  to  communicate 
as  soon  as  possible  with  the  Secretary,  7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

A.  Llewelyn  Roberts,  Secretary. 


THE  SHIPWRECKED  FISHERMEN  AND  MARINERS’ 

ROYAL  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

(Short  Title:  THE  SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS'  SOCIETY.) 

Patron  :  His  Majesty  the  King. 

TO  [ASSIST  THE  FUNDS  OF  THIS  SOCIETY 

\  SPECIAL  MATINEE  will  be  given  at  the  HAY- 

jLjl.  MARKET  THEATRE  (kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  and 
Mr.  Cyril  Maude)  on  TUESDAY,  APRIL  30th,  tqoi.  at  2.30  o’clock. 

The  programme  will  be  supported  by  Sir  HENRY  IRVING,  Mr.  LEWIS 
WALLER,  Mr.  CYRIL  MAUDE,  Mr.  LAWRENCE  IRVING,  Mr.  LIONEL 
BELMORE,  Miss  ANNIE  HUGHES,  Miss  LENA  AS 3 WELL,  Mr.  ARTHUR 
BOURCHIER,  Miss  VIOLET  VANBRUGH,  Miss  LILY  HANBURY,  Mr. 
ALLAN  AYNESWORTH,  Mr.  GREGORY  HAST,  and  Mr.  HUNTLEY 
WRIGHT. 

Tickets  can  be  obtained  from  : — The  Lady  Edith  Adeane,  28  Eaton  Place,  S.W.  ; 
The  Hon.  Mrs.  Rennell,  62  Eaton  Place,  S.W.  ;  Lady  Heygate,  15  Belgrave  Road, 
S.W.  ;  Lady  Commerell,  45  Rutland  Gate,  S.W.  ;  Lady  Fardell,  26  Hyde  Park 
Street,  W.  ;  Mrs.  Gerald  Maude,  50  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W.  ;  and  at  the  Box  Office 
(Mr.  Leverton),  Hay  market  Theatre. 

Prices  of  Admission  : — Private  Boxes,  £1  is.  to  £5  5s.  ;  Orchestra  Stalls,  £1  is.  ; 
Balcony  Stalls,  15s.  and  10s.  6d.  ;  Balcony,  7s.  6d.  ;  First  Circle,  5s. ;  Upper  Boxes, 
2s.  6d.  ;  Gallery  (Unreserved),  is. 


PENA  COPPER  MINES. 

WHAT  A  WELL-KNOWN  EXPERT  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT 
THE  PROPERTY. 

HE  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  copper 

for  industrial  purposes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  consequent  rise  in  the  market 
value  of  the  metal,  has  brought  before  the  public,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the 
past  few  years  a  host  of  copper-mining  propositions.  These  new  ventures  or  revivals 
of  old  schemes  have  met  with  the  success  which  they  merited — that  is  to  say,  the 
good  ones  have  received  from  the  investing  public  a  generous  measure  of  support, 
while  those  which  were  deemed  undesirable  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  left  on  the 
hands  of  the  promoters  and  vendors.  The  mere  fact  that  copper  is  known  to  exist 
in  a  district  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  a  prosperous  mine  can  be  created  there, 
and  in  many  instances  the  existence  of  copper  in  paying  quantities  has  failed  to  bring 
about  success  to  a  venture  owingto  transport,  labour  and  other  difficulties  which  have 
to  be  faced  and  overcome.  But  given  a  proved  property,  a  reasonably  large  supply 
of  fairly  cheap  labour  and  proper  transport  facilities,  the  future  of  a  copper  under¬ 
taking  to-day  might  be  said  to  be  assured.  Among  the  copper-producing  countries 
of  the  world  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  Spain  is  one  of 
the  most  famous.  Newer  fields  there  are,  no  doubt,  from  which  the  industrial 
communities  of  the  world  are  now  drawing  a  portion  of  their  supplies, 
but  on  all  sides  the  almost  unlimited  resources  of  Spain  are  recognised. 
For  centuries  Europe  drew  the  bulk  of  her  requirements  from  Spain,  and' 
had  the  Spaniards  been  more  awake  to  the  value  of  their  copper  deposits,  it  is 
questionable  whether  some  of  the  newer  fields  would  have  made  the  progress 
which  has  been  placed  to  their  credit  during  the  past  few  decades.  For,  apart 
from  the  world-famous  Rio  Tinto  mines,  and  one  or  two  other  properties  not 
so  well  known,  the  natural  riches  in  the  form  of  copper  deposits  in  Spain  have  been 
allowed  until  quite  recently  to  lie  practically  dormant.  Of  late,  however,  a  serious 
and  determined  effort  has  been  made  to  develop  these  resources,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  principal  of  these  new  undertakings  will  prove  successful. 

We  have  before  us  a  report  on  the  property  of  the  Pena  Copper  Mines,  Limited, 
written  by  Mr.  Erwin  Semper,  a  well-known  mining  expert,  and  the  Royal 
Prussian  Assessor  of  Mines.  Mr.  Semper  has  gone  very  carefully  into  the  resources 
of  the  property,  which  is  about  750  acres  in  extent,  and  lies  about  two  miles 
north-east  of  the  Rio  Tinto  mine,  in  the  Province  of  Huelva.  Before  dealing 
with  the  expert’s  report  on  the  value  of  the  ore  we  should  refer  to  the 
very  important  question  of  transport.  This  is  no  problem  for  the  Pena 
directors,  since  it  has  been  solved,  and  in  a  fashion  which  is  both  economical 
and  effective.  An  agreement  was  made  with  the  Rio  Tinto  Company, 
under  which  a  branch  line,  of  about  two  miles,  was  constructed,  which  connects  the 
Pena  mine  with  the  Tinto  Railway  to  Huelva,  the  shipping  port,  and  the  line  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  the  autumn  of  1899.  Under  the  same  agreement  the  Rio 
Tinto  Company  contract  to  carry  up  to  200,00a  tons  of  mineral  per  annum  from  the 
Pena  mine  to  Huelva  at  a  fixed  cost  of  4s.  sterling  per  ton.  The  Rio  Tinto  Com¬ 
pany  may  carry  more  under  certain  conditions,  while  the  Pena  Company  agrees,  on 
its  side,  to  pay  for  a  certain  minimum  of  ore  carried.  The  problem  of  transport, 
frequently  so  difficult  a  one,  has  thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Pena  mine,  been  satis¬ 
factorily  solved.  Reports  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  ore  are  eminently 
encouraging.  Up  to  the  present  the  surface  workings  have  been  confined  to  the - 
northern  section  of  the  deposit,  and  cover  an  area  of  6,ooo  metres.  Underground 
workings,  extending  over  2,200  metres,  have  at  the  same  time  been  made  in  the 
southern  section.  The  two  sections  together  are  calculated  to  show  ore  at  present 
in  sight  to  the  amount  of  1,734,474  tons.  Statistics  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  ore  are  equally  satisfactory.  According  to  Mr.  Semper,  who  took  a  large 
number  of  samples,  the  copper  contents  are  provisionally  estimated  at  1.625  Per 
cent.,  while  the  sulphur  contents,  taken  on  an  average  of  recent  shipments,  amount 
to  47.45  per  cent.  Hitherto  it  his  been  the  custom  to  export  the  richer  ores  when 
extracted,  and  to  submit  the  poorer  ores  to  a  natural  leaching  process  at  the  mine, 
the  copper  being  thereby  gradually  washed  out  of  the  ore  and  ultimately  won  by 
precipitation  with  iron  in  the  form  of  copper  precipitate  carrying  about  80  per  cent, 
pure  copper.  When  the  leaching  process  is  completed  the  residues  are 
sold  for  their  sulphur  contents.  The  output  of  ore  has  seen  a  considerable 
expansion  during  the  past  year.  In  189S  the  total  pyrites  extracted  amounted 
to  56,171  tons.  In  1899  it  fell  to  46,547  tons,  but  in  1900  it  doubled  itself,  rising  to 
95,116  tons.  Of  the  1899  output  10,342  tons  were  shipped  and  36,205  tons  treated 
locally,  while  in  1900  43,064  tons  were  shipped  and  52,052  tons  treated  at  the  mines. 
The  production  of  the  mines  was  in  1898  429  tons  in  1899  423  tons,  and  in  1900  377  tons. 
The  falling  off  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  last  year  more  of  the  richer  ore  was  ex¬ 
ported  in  the  shape  of  cupreous  pyrites,  as  the  managers  thought  it  more  profitable 
to  do  so.  The  future  output  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Semper  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
200,000  tons.  Any  consideration  of  the  company's  position  and  prospects  would  be 
incomplete  without  reference  to  the  cost  of  working.  On  this  important  question 
Mr.  Semper’s  report  supplies  most  interesting  and  valuable  information.  On 
the  assumption  of  an  annual  output  of  200,000  tons,  the  profits  of  the  mine  are  esti¬ 
mated  by  Mr.  Semper  to  he  equivalent  to  11.47  per  cent,  on  the  present  issued 
capital  of  the  company  with  standard  copper  at  £45  a  ton,  and  at  25.37  per  cent, 
with  the  price  of  standard  copper  at  £72  a  ton,  these  being  the  lowest  and  highest 
prices  respectively  during  the  last  ten  years.  Mr.  Semper’s  original  estimate  of 
profits  was  based  on  a  capital  of  £750, coo.  The  authorised  capital  of  the  company, 
however,  has  been  fixed  at  £100,000  less,  being  £450,000  in  shares  and  £200,000  in 
Debentures.  Of  the  share  capital,  £400,000  has  been  issued,  of  which  £100,000 
was  for  working  capital,  while  £50,000  has  been  reserved  for  future  issue.  The 
Debentures  carry  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  are  redeemable  at  par  in  40  years. 
Among  other  things  which  the  working  capital  will  provide  is  the  installation 
of  three  40  h.-p.  engines  for  haulage,  a  new  reservoir,  pumps,  crushers,  &c., 
which,  together  with  other  alterations  and  improvements,  are  calculated 
to  cost  £45,750.  The  new  plant,  Mr.  Semper  is  of  opinion,  will  ensure  greater 
facility  and  economy  in  working  the  mine.  It  only  remains  to  mention  the  names  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  its  exploitation  and  management.  They  are,  it  may 
justly  be  said,  without  exception,  names  to  conjure  with.  The  chairman  is^Mr.  Carl 
Heinrich  von  Siemens,  chairman  of  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros,  and  Company,  of 
London,  and  the  deputy-chairman  Mr.  Nichol  Brown,  director  of  the  Transvaal 
Gold  Mining  Estates,  while  the  directors  comprise  Baron  Carl  Heinrich  von  Merck, 
of  Messrs.  H.  L.  Merck  and  Company,  Hamburg  ;  Mr.  Johannes  Klewitz,  manager 
of  the  Berliner  Bank,  Berlin  ;  Mr.  Albert  Straube,  of  Messrs.  Siemens  Bros,  and 
Co.,  and  Major  Percy  A.  MacMahon,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.  Practically  all  of  these  names- 
are  well  known  in  the  copper  world,  and  their  appearance  as  sponsors  for  the  new 
venture  should  be  a  guarantee  of  its  success. — Financier  and  Bullionist. 
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JOHN  BARKER  &  GO.,  LIMITED. 

SATISFACTORY  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UNDERTAKING. 

HE  eighth  annual  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 

above  company  was  held  yesterday  at  the  offices,  Kensington  High  Street, 
Mr.  John  Barker  (Chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Over  (Secretary)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  the  minutes 
of  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  also  the  following  auditors’  report : — “  In  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  we  certify  that  all  our  requirements 
as  auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we  report  that  we  have  audited  the  balance- 
sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account,  and,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  properly  drawn  up 
so  as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  company’s  affairs,  as 
shown  by  its  books,  on  28  February,  1901.  — G.  N.  Read,  Son  &  Co.,  Chartered 
Accountants.” 

The  following  is  from  the  directors’  report  The  gross  profits  for  the  year’s 
trading,  including  interest,  transfer  fees,  &c.,  amount  to  £165,432  16s.  rod.  To 
this  has  to  be  added  the  sum  of  £2,373  5s.  7d.,  the  balance  brought  forward  from 
the  previous  year’s  trading,  making  a  total  of  ,£167,806  2s.  5d.  to  be  dealt  with. 
From  this  sum  the  current  expenses  have  to  be  deducted,  leaving  ,£60,118  ns.  gd. 
The  directors  have  written  off  £2,711  2s.  4d.  for  depreciation  of  fixtures,  furniture, 
c.  ;  ave  set  aside  £500  for  redemption  of  leasehold  properties,  in  accordance  with 
the  conditions  of  the  Debenture  stock  trust  deed  ;  and  have  made  full  provision  for 
all  bad  and  doubtful  debts.  It  is  recommended  that  balance  dividends  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  5^  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  Cumulative  Preference  shares,  is.  lod. 
per  share  upon  the  Ordinary  shares,  making  (with  the  interim  dividend)  12^  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  £2  5s.  i^d.  per  share  upon  the  Management  shares.  These 
appropriations  and  suggested  dividends,  together  with  the  interest  upon  the  Deben- 
ure  stock  and  directors'  fees,  and  the  interim  dividends  already  paid  upon  the 
Preference  and  Ordinary  shares,  will  absorb  £58,811  2s.  4d.,  leaving  £1,307  9s.  sd., 
which  it  is  proposed  to  carry  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  next  account. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  said  : — Ladies 
and  Gentlemen, — The  directors  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting  you  here  to-day 
a  I  presume,  as  on  former  occasions,  you  will  agree  that  the  report  and  accounts 
be  taken  as  read.  The  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account  submitted  to  you 
are  on  the  same  lines  as  before,  and  as  they  practically  speak  for  themselves  require 
little  or  no  explanation  from  me.  The  past  year  has  been  one  of  exceptional  diffi¬ 
culty  in  which  to  carry  on  business  in  a  profitable  manner,  but  Ian  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  drawbacks  during  the  period  under 
review,  we  have  not  only  succeeded  in  keeping  up  our  returns,  but  have  consider¬ 
ably  increased  the  general  trading  of  the  business.  The  purchases  have  neces¬ 
sarily  been  heavier  in  consequence  of  the  increased  business,  but  by  taking  full 
advantage  of  cash  discounts  wherever  possible  our  liability  in  this  direction  has 
been  kept  down  to  the  lowest  possible  figure.  Deposits  by  employees  show  an 
i  ncrease  of  some  £1,400,  and  loans  against  properties  are  for  temporary  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  enable  us  to  make  advantageous  purchases  for  cash,  and  the  greater  part  of 
such  liability  has  since  been  paid  off.  On  the  credit  side  freehold  and  leasehold 
properties  have  been  increased  £20,000  by  the  purchase  of  extensive  land  and 
buildings  at  Cromwell  Crescent  and  freehold  property  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kensington  High  Street,  to  both  of  which  properties  I  referred  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  you  last  year.  Stock-in-trade  shows  an  increase  of  only  £240, 
and  trade  debtors  are  nearly  £7,000  less  than  at  the  corresponding  period  last  year, 
which  you  will  no  doubt  consider  very  satisfactory.  Turning  to  the  profit  and  loss 
account,  you  will  see”that  the  gross  profit  for  the  year  amounts  to  £165,432  16s.  iod., 
and  the  working  expenses  to  £107,687  10s.  8d.  After  deducting  the  latter  sum, 
together  with  the  amounts  written  off  for  depreciation,  redemption  of  leaseholds, 
and  provision  for  doubtful  debts,  a  net  profit  of  £53,134  3s.  iod.  is  shown.  The 
expenses  have  increased  rather  more  than  usual  during  the  past  year,  but  that  is 
accounted  for  to  a  great  extent  by  the  increase  of  salaries,  and  also  by  the  increased 
prices  of  provisions  and  coal  and  all  other  commodities  necessary  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  staff,  which  in  a  large  establishment  like  this  is  a  serious  item. 
However,  as  I  have  explained  on  former  occasions,  we  are  ever  watchful  in  keeping 
down  expenses  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  on  the  lines  of  true  economy.  I  referred 
last  year  to  the  London  County  Council’s  decision  to  widen  and  improve  Kensington 
High  Street,  and  explained  that  it  would  necessitate  the  rebuilding  of  our  premises 
on  the  north  side.  The  shareholders  will  have  seen  from  the  report  that  the 
directors  were  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  and  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the  nego¬ 
tiations  then  proceeding  between  the  London  County  Council  and  this  company  are 
now  practically  completed,  and  that  as  a  result  of  such  negotiations  we  have  obtained 
a  long  building  lease  of  a  large  piece  of  land  having  a  frontage  to  the  Kensington  High 
Street  of  about  140  feet  and  a  retur  n  frontage  of  about  300  feet  to  two  new  streets,  the 
total  area  exceeding  20,000  feet.  In  addition  to  this  valuable  lease  we  receive  a  cash 
payment  fronffthe  Council  of  £25,000  in  exchange  for  the  land  we  have  had  to 
give  up  to  widen  the  street  and  in  discharge  of  our  claims  for  disturbance  to  trade, 
&c.  Upon  this  new  site  we  are  about  to  erect  a  block  of  buildings  in  accordance 
with  phns  being  prepared  by  the  company’s  architect,  which,  when  completed,  will 
allow  of  the  free  development  of  the  company’s  business  in  the  future.  The 
company  will  have  to  expend  a  considerable  sum  in  the  erection  of  the  new  block  of 
buildings,  and  it  s  confidently  anticipated  by  the  directors  that  the  erection  of  these 
buildings  and  the  improved  accommodation  thus  obtained  for  the  company’ s 
business  will  prove  advantageous  to  the  company  and  in  other  ways  produce  a 
remunerative  return  for  the  money  thus  invested.  When  the  plans  have  been 
finally  matured  and  the  proposed  expenditure  exactly  ascertained,  the  directors  will 
probably  have  to  ask  the  shareholders  later  on  to  sanction  an  increase  of  the  deben¬ 
ture  capital  of  the  company,  which  the  progressive  state  of  the  business  and  the 
expenditure  alluded  to  will  very  amply  justify.  In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  the  successful  results  of  the  past  year’s  trading  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  loyal  and  faithful  assistance  rendered  to  us  by  our  employee?,  and  more 
particularly  by  those  occupying  prominent  and  important  positions  in  our  staff 
I  now  beg  to  move  that  the  Directors’  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  year  ending 
28  February,  1901,  be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Foster  (director)  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unani¬ 
mously  without  discussion. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  the  declaration  of  the  following  dividend  That 
a  balance  dividend  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  5$  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  Cumulative 
Preference  shares  for  the  half-year_  ending  28  February,  1901;  is.  iod.  on  the 
Ordinary  shares  for  the  half-year  ending  28  February,  1901,  making,  with  the  interim 
dividend  already  paid,  12^  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  year  ;  and  £2  5s.  i^d.  per 
share  upon  the  Management  shares  for  the  year  ending  28  February,  1001.” 

The  Rev.  Derby  Reade  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  also  adopted. 

Mr  T .  P.  Foster  was  next  re-elected  as  a  director,  and  the  auditors,  Messrs. 
G.  N.  Read,  Son  &  Co.,  chartered  accountants,  were  re-appointed. 

Mr.  James  Bailey,  M.P.  (shareholder),  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chairman,  directors,  and  staff,  which  was-carried  with  acclamation. 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  it  would  be  thepolicy  of  the- board  to 
elect  as  directors  those  young  managers  of  the  staff  who  had  done  so  much  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  company.  (Cheers.) 


LONDON  AND  BRAZILIAN  BANK,  LIMITED. 


HE  Thirtieth  Annual  Ordinary  Genera1  Meeting  of 

the  Shareholders  of  the  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  Limited,  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  offices,  7  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Pascoe  Charles  Glyn  (Chairman  of  the  Company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  W.  Saunders)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
Meeting, 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts,  reminded  the 
proprietors  that,  so  far  as  Brazil  and  banking  operations  are  concerned,  the  past 
year  had  been  a  disappointing  one,  and  Shareholders,  on  comparing  the  figures 
now  presented  with  those  for  last  year,  would  see  what  the  effect  had  been  on  the 
earnings  of  the  Company.  On  the  other  hand,  they  would  have  been  pleased  to 
hear  what  was  told  them  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  the  Report,  viz.,  that  the  capital 
of  the  bank  employed  in  South  America  was  appreciated  to  the  extent  of  £49,000 
odd,  a  condition  it  had  not  been  in  for  some  years.  The  amount  of  the  depreciation 
on  the  capital  in  Brazil  had  been  converted  into  an  appreciation  to  the  extent  of 
£5,840,  and  at  the  current  rate  of  the  Brazilian  Exchange — i2^d. — they  might  add 
more  than  £10,000  to  that  figure.  This  time  last  year  the  net  depreciation  was 
£42,300 ;  so  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  their  capital  on  the  year  of  over 
£90,000.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  Directors  had  thought,  after  having  made 
every  provision  in  their  estimate  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  that  they  might  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  proprietors  the  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  and  also 
the  usual  bonus  of  8s.  per  Share.  Of  course,  the  bonus  was  an  amount 

they  could  not  rely  upon  receiving  every  year ;  they  had  had  to  pass  it 
before,  and  might  have  to  do  so  again  ;  but  on  this  occasion  the  Board  had 
ncr  hesitation  in  recommending  its  payment.  The  accounts  showed  an  available 
balance  of  £243,770.  The  dividend  would  require  £75,000,  of  which  sum  the  pro¬ 
prietors  received  the  first  moiety  in  October  last.  The  bonus  would  absorb  £30,000, 
and  after  those  payments  there  would  be  left  a  balance  of  £138,770  to  be  carried 
forward  to  the  credit  of  Profit  and  Loss  Account.  It  would  be  remarked  that  the 
amount  carried  forward  last  year  was  £164,876  :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  amount  now  proposed  to  be  carried  forward  was  perfectly  free — there  was  no 
lien  upon  it  for  depreciation,  whereas  last  year  the  balance  of  £164,876  was  subject 
to  a  depreciation  of  £42,000  odd  ;  so  that  the  present  carry-forward  was  really 
better  than  the  last.  With  regard  to  the  Balance  Sheet,  there  were  one  or  two 
items  to  which  be  would  like  to  refer.  The  total  of  the  Balance  Sheet,  £10,108,000 
exceeded  last  year’s  figures  by  about  £672,000,  which  was  a  satisfactory  feature  in 
itself.  The  increase  on  the  debit  side  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  caused  by  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  increase  in  current  accounts  and  deposits  of  no  less  than 
£921,000.  Owing  to-  the  crisis  through  which  Brazil  had  been  passing,  and  the 
failure- of  some  of  the  native  banks,  a  large  accession  had  been  made  to  their  deposits 
at  Rio  and  other  branches  in  Brazil.  On  the  other  band,  bills  payable  were  less  by 
some  £420,000  as  a  result  of  that  crisis.  The  item  of  Profit  and  Loss,  £243,770, 
showed  a  diminution  of  some  £36,000  under  that  head.  The  assets  disclosed  an 
enormous  increase  in  specie  and  cash  at  head  office  and  branches,  being  no  less 
than  £1,175,000.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  cause  he  had  named — viz.,  the 
crisis  and  the  curtailment  of  business,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  strengthening 
their  position.  Bills  receivable  were  £478,000  less,  as  were  also  bills  discounted  to 
the  extent  of  £110,000,  and  bills  for  collection  were  £80,000  more.  Bank  premises 
showed  an  increase  of  £4,426,  that  being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  have  larger  office  accommodation  at  Rosario,  where  the  business  was 
steadily  increasing.  He  might  mention  that  the  amount,  £172  000,  at  which  the 
bank  premises  and  furniture  at  head  office  and  branches  *stood,  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sented  the  full  value  of  the  property. 

With  regard  to  the  profit  and  loss  account,  a  point  that  they  would  have  observed 
was  that  there  was  an  increase  of  £15,700  in  the  charges.  That  matter  was  watchfed 
very  closely,  and  the  increase  could  easily  be  explained.  Every  commercial  man 
knew  that  there  was  always  an  accretion  arising  from  the  increase  of  salaries  which 
must  go  on  year  by  year.  Then  the  Board  had  had  to  make  allowances  to  the  staff 
in  Brazil  to  the  extent  of  £5,000,  in  view  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  there,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  rise  in  exchange.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  over  £6,000  in 
the  conversion  of  the  general  currency  charges  at  the  exchange  of  xoj^d.,  against 
7^d.  this  time  last  year.  He  thought  the  proprietors  would  agree  that  these  addi¬ 
tions  were  unavoidable.  As  regards  the  item,  £5,927,  income-tax,  he  need  hardly 
refer  to  the  increase  under  that  head  or  the  likely  further  addition  thereto.  Refer 
ence  to  the  Auditors’  certificate  and  report  showed  at  a  glance  what  the  rise  in  the 
Brazilian  Exchange  had  been  during  the  year.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
taken  at  i2jd.  per  milreis,  whereas  last  year  it  was  8 ,9od.  Exchange 
had  been  very  steady  in  the  River  Plate,  and  was  taken  at  2o$d.  per  dollar 
against  2id.  last  year.  He  was  glad  to  state  that  the  business  of  the  River 
Plate  branches  continued  to  make  satisfactory  progress.  There  was  but 
little  to  say  concerning  the  events  of  the  year  under  review.  In  Brazil,  as  far  as 
politics  were  concerned,  everything  had  been  satisfactory  ;  there  had  been  no  dis¬ 
turbance  of  public  order,  and  everything  appeared  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily. 
That  state  of  things  must  be  attributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  Administration! 
under  President  Campos  Salles.  The  policy  he  initiated  on  his  accession  to  office-- 
namely,  public  retrenchment  and  economy— had  been  continued.  No  doubt  that 
had  not  added  to  his  popularity  with  a  class  of  people— mot  a  small  oner — who  liked 
a  regime  of  extravagance  such  as  had  characterised  most  of  the  previous  Adminis¬ 
trations.  They  must,  however,  all  see  that  the  pertinacity  of  President  Campos 
Salles  in  carrying  out  the  policy  announced,  through  good  and  evil  report,  was  im 
mensely  to  his  credit,  and  gave  every  prospect  of  success.  It  was  a  g-reat  thing:  for 
any  Administration  to  have  been  able,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  to  convert  a 
deficit  in  the  Budget  into  a  very  considerable  surplus  Up  to  the  year  1897  Brazil 
had  accumulated  deficits  which  totalled  £105,000,000.  In  1897  itself  the  deficit 
amounted  to  about  £385,000,  and  that  was  changed  in  1900  to  a  surplus  of  about 
^3j500>000-  Such  figures  spoke  for  themselves,  and  they  would  agree  that  a 
Government  that  had  effected  this  alteration  was  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

The  Chairman  then  referred  to  the  power  taken  by  the  Government  to  collect 
25  per  cent,  of  the  import  duties  of  the  country  in  gold  wherewith  to  meet  the 
service  of  the  external  sterling  debt.  He  need  not  enter  into  details  of  the  scheme 
initiated  by  President  Campos  Salles,  but  would  remind  them  that  its  main  feature 
was  the  funding  bonds  arrangement  and  the  resumption  >»f  cash  payment  on  the 
external  debt  next  July,  which  it  was  universally  expected  would  take  place.  It 
would  be  recollected  that  in  the  Government  scheme  was  included  a  proposition  to 
reduce  the  large  circulation  of  paper  currency  in  the  country,  and  the  Government 
had  carried  out  that  operation  most  punctually.  At  the  end  of  December,  1898,  the 
amount  of  the  paper  currency  outstanding  was  something  like  786,000  contos  of  reis, 
and  during  1890-1900  86,000  contos  of  it  had  been  retired.  The  Chairman  then  referrC  l 
to  the  legislation  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  check  speculation  in  exchange,  but 
which  was  not  carried  through.  Hepointed  out  that  its  effect  would  have  been  to 

mpede  legitimate  banking  in  the  country.  With  regard  to  this  bank,  the  Board  had 
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always  discouraged,  as  far  as  possible,  speculation-  in  exchange",  and  that  policy  had 
•met  with  the  approval  of  their  proprietors,  and  would  certainly  be  persevered  in. 
With  regard- to  the  exports  of  Brazil  during  the  past  year,  he  was  informed  that 
they  had  amounted  to  £36,000,000.  The  export  of  coffee  at  Rio  and  Santos  during 
igoo  was  about  8,700,000  bags,  which  might  be  taken  at  a  valuation  of  £19,000,000  : 
-while  the  rubber  crop  had  amounted  to  something  over  26,000  tons,,  of  the  estimated 
value  of  about  £10,500,000.  He  had  not  the  figures  with  regard  to  the  imports  ; 
but'  they  had  undoubtedly  fallen  off  considerably,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
"balance  of  trade  for  1900  must  have  been  in  favour  of  Brazil.  When  they  turned  to 
the  commercial  condition  of  the  country  during  the  year,  he  was  afraid  they  could  not 
speak  so  favourably  as  with  regard  to  the  political  and  financial  aspect.  The  country 
Tiad  gone  through  a  tremendous  banking,  and  commercial  crisis.  There  had  been 
failures  all  along  the  line.  Thirteen  native  banks  had  suspended  payment,  and  ta 
show  the  severity  of  the  crisis  he  might  mention  that  there  had  been  nearly 
T50  failures  at  San  Paulo  and  about  50  at  Para— the  great  place  of  export  of  rubber. 
He  trusted  that  the  commercial  condition  would  soon  show  some  improvement,  that 
the  Government  would  maintain  their  efforts  towards  rigid  public  retrenchment, 
and  that  an  earnest  effort  would  be  made  to  develop  the  great  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  It'  was  immensely  rich  in  mineral  products,  and  comparatively  nothing 
had  been  done  to  exploit  them  ;  attention  should  also  be  given  to  a  far  greater 
•extent  to  the  cultivation  of  products  other  than  coffee.  The  Chairman  concluded 
by  referring  in  warm  terms  to  the  zeal  which  the  staff  at  home  and  abroad  brought 
to  hear  upon  their  duties.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Accounts  and 
the  declaration  of  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  percent.,  with  a  bonus  of  8s.  per  share 
'{making  a  total  distribution  of  14  per  cent,  per  annum\  free  of  income-tax. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Johnston  (deputy-chairman)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  retiring  directors  (the  Hon,  P.  C.  Glyn  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Grenfell)  were  unani¬ 
mously  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Gerard  van  de  Lind  &  Son  were  reappointed  as 
•auditors. 

The  Chairman  moved  a.  vote  of  thanks  to  the  staff  for  their  services  during  the 
year,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Schwind,  and  carried  unanimously,  and  a  similar 
compliment  having  been  paid  to  the  chairman  and  directors,  the  proceedings 
-terminated. 


HUM’S  BROWNHILL  COLO. 


HE  sixth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Hannan’s 

Brownhill  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  James  J.  Wallis  (the  Chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  S.  Rowe)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  :  As  you  know,  the  report  and  accounts  deal  with  a  period  o 
fifteen  months,  from  1st  October,  1899,  to  31st  December,  1900,  instead  of  the 
customary  period  of  twelve  months.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  that  owing  to  delay 
In  the  receipt  of  the  final  accounts  to  30th  September,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible 
to  hold  the  meetine  by  the  end  of  last  year.  In  the  meantime  our  lease  of  the 
Hannan’s  Star  mill  had  expired  on  31st  December,  and  it  being  evident  that,  owing 
to  our  own  sulphide  plant  not  being  ready,  there  would  practically  be  no  output  for 
about  a  couple^ of  months,  the-directors  considered  that  it  would  give  the  shareholders 
-a  much  better  view  of  the  position  of  the:  company’s  affairs  if  the  accounts  were 
made  up  to  31st  December.  During  the  twelve  months  ending  September,  1900, 
'66,719  tons  of  ore  were  treated,  yielding  84,859  oz.  of  gold.  The  figures 
for  the  previous  year  were  42,025  tons  of  ore  for  87,76202.  of  gold.  The  output  for 
the  fifteen  months  ending  in  December  last  was  76,027  tons  for  105,615  oz.  of  gold, 
representing  a  value  in  round  figures  of  ,£408,000  sterling.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  fifteen  months  were  £409,186  and  the  total  working  expenses  were  .£173,308 
leaving  a  surplus  of  £235,878.  Out  of  this  sum  we  have  written  oft'  £16,629  f°r 
depreciation  of  all  kinds  and  £33,738  for  mine  development,  amounting  together  to 
not  less  than  £50,367.  These  figures  may  seem  to  you  to  be  very  large,  and  doubt¬ 
less  they  are  by  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  when  the  corresponding  amount 
-was  about  £t 2,000,  but  as  they  are  the  amounts  recommended  by  the  company’s 
engineers  and  managers  in  Kalgoorlie,  the  Board  really  have  no  option  in  the 
matter,  and  it  is  better  to  err,  if  we:  err'  at  all;  on  the  side  of  liberality.  After 
providing  for  income-tax,  both  home  and  colonial,  £13,641  12s.  3d.,  the  net 
result  for  the  fifteen  months’  working  is  a  profit  of  £171,869,  which  is 
increased  by  the  small  sum  brought  forward  from  the  last  account  to 
£173,896.  Out  of  these  profits  one  dividend  of  5s.  and  two  of  7s.  6d. 
-per  share  each  have  been  paid  as  follows: — On  1st  February,  1900,  on 
340,020  shares,  £35,000;  on  15th  May,  *  1900,  on  143,000  shares,  £53,625;  on 
2nd  October,  1900,  on  148,000  shares,  £55,500,  making  a  total  payment  in  dividends 
of  £144,125,  which  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  present  share  capital  of  £148,000,  and 
there  remains  to  be  carried  forward  to  the  account  for  the  current  year  the  sum  of 
£29,771.  Whilst  this  result  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding  period,  it  Is,  never¬ 
theless,  a  very  substantial  one,  and  can  be  regarded  with  some-  satisfaction.  The 
result  would  have  been  still  more,  satisfactory  had  it  been  possible  for  our  new 
sulphide  mill  to  have  been  comoleted,  as  was  hoped,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  as, 
in  that  case,  we  should  have  effected  a  large  saving,  in  the  shape  of  ore  shipment 
expenses  and  rental  for  the  use  of  the  Hannan’s  Star  mill.  These  two  items  together 
amount  to  over  £18,000.  This  brings  me  to  the  all-important  question  of  the  treat-  , 
ment  of  sulphide  ores.  If  you  refer  to  page  5  of  the  report  you  will  find  the  results 
■obtained  from  the  treatment  of  our  sulphide  ores  by  the  Diehl  process  at  the 
Hannan’s  Star  Company’s  mill.  The  total  quantity  treated  was  8,502  tons, 
yielding  24,708  oz.  of  gold,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3  oz.  per  ton. 
The  arrangement  with  the  Hannan's  Star  Company  was  doubtless  a  some¬ 
what  expensive  one.  inasmuch  as  it  involved  a  rental  for  the  use- of  the  mill  and 
tftre  additional  cost  of  transporting  the  ore  from  our  mine  to  the  Hannan’s  Star 
-mine.  The  arrangement  was,  nevertheless,  a  beneficial  one  to*  this  company, 
■inasmuch  as  it  enabled  us  to  maintain  a  regular  output  to  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
established  ther success  of  the  Diehl  process  beyond  all  dispute,  and  it  gave  our 
representatives  valuable  experience  in  the:  working  of  the  process.  During  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  as  you  all  know,  there  was  practically  no  output 
from  our  mine.  Our  managers  were,  however,,  engaged  in- re-treating  the  accumula¬ 
tions  of  sands  with  the  following  results-: — In  January,  2,627  tons  of  sands  were 
treated,  producing  914  oz.  of  gold.  In  February  2,739  tons  of  sands  were  treated, 
producing  67502.  of  gold.  In  March  3,500  tons  of  sands  were  treated,  producing 
95402.  of  gold.  On  4TI1  March  the  new  sulphide  mill  supplied  and  erected  by 
the  London  and  Hamburg  Gold  Recovery  Company,  Limited,  commenced  its  trial 
:run,  and  1,315  tons  were  treated,  yielding  4,091  oz.  of  gold,  or  about  3  oz.  per  ton. 
The  total  output  for  the  month  of  March  was,  therefore;  5,045  oz.  The  estimated 
•receipts  were  £18,287  and  the  estimated  expenses  £5,7 00,  thus  leaving  a  profit  of 
£12,587.  As  regards  the  percentage  of  gold  extracted  and  the  cost  per  ton  of  working 


expenses,^  the  contract  stipulated  for  a  minimum  extraction  of  90  per  cent,  and  a 
maximum  cost  of  30s.  per  ton.  Since  the  issue  of  the  report  we  have  been  informed 
by  cable  that  the  actual  extraction  is  97  per  cent,  and  the  cost  24s.  per  ton.  It  is 
further  stated  that  the  plant  is  now  treating  70  tons  per  day,  and  the  cost  is  expected 
to  be  reduced  to  21s.  per  ton  for  the  month  of  April.  This,-  gentleman,  is  a  very 
gratifying  result,  as  it  probably  represents  the  highest  extraction  and  the 
lowest  cost  on  the  Hannan’s  field,  and  it  justifies  the  confidence  in  the 
success  of  the  Diehl  process,  which  was  shown  by  our  engineers  and  the  advice 
they  gave  to  the  Board,  acting  upon  which  we  entered  into  our  contract  with  the 
London  and  Hamburg  Company.  We  may  now  consider  that,  at  all  events  so  far 
as  the  Brownhill  Company  is  concerned,  the  sulphide  problem,  which  has  agitated 
the  minds  of  so  many  people  for  so  long,  has  been  completely  and  satisfactorily 
solved.  Our  managers  took  over  the  plant  immediately-  on  the  completion  of  the 
trial  run,  and  the  7,000  shares  have  been  allotted  in  payment  of  it,  thus  making  our 
issued  share  capital  £155,000.  Turning  now  to  the  mine,  the  report  states  that  the 
ch  ief  features  during  the- fifteen  months  we-  are  dealing  with  have  been  the  exhaus¬ 
tion  of  the  reserves  of  oxidised  ore  and  the  development  of  a  large  body  of  sulphide 
ore.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note,  as  staled  in  the  report,  that  our  reserves  of  sulphide 
ore  are  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  new  mill  for  at  least  18  months 
to  come,  quite  irrespective  of  further  developments;  and  I  think  you  will  find  from  the 
perusal  of  the  information  given  hi  the  report  concerning,  the  results  of  the  boreholes 
which  have  been  put  down  that  there  are  good  prospects  of  further  developments 
resulting  satisfactorily.  The  Chairman  then  read  the  latest  reports  from  the  mine, 
which  concluded  : — “  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  before  the  rich  reserves  of  ore 
begin  to  fail  we  will  be  justified  in  recommendingthe  extension  of  the  sulphide  plant 
or  altering  the  oxidised  ore  mill  to  treat  low-grade  sulphide.”  He  moved  that  the 
directors’  report  and  accounts,  covering  the  15  months  ending  31st  December,  1900, 
be  adopted.  In  accordance  with  the  new  Act,  he  read  the  auditors’  report. 

Colonel  R.  Patry  Nisbet,  C.I.E.,  seconded  the  motion,  which,  after  a  long  state¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  C.  Algernon  Moreing  on  technical  questions  connected  with  the- 
company,  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  re-election  of  Colonel  R.  Parry  Nisbet  as  a  director 
of  thecompany,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Turner,  and. agreed  tro. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Scott 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


0AL0UTTA  TRAiWUYS  0OIMY,  LHMTEDL 

HE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Calcutta  Tram- 

ways  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Cann'on  Street  Hotel. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan,  who  presided,  stated  that  the  receipts-  on  revenue  account 
showed  the  satisfactory  increase  of  over  £12,000,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
year  1899  ;  they  were,  indeed,  the  largest  receipts  that  had  been  taken  in  one  year 
since  the  establishment  of  the  company.  This  was  the  more  satisfactory  because 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year  operations  were  considerably  interfered  with  by  the 
reconstruction  work.  The  mileage  run  showed  an  increase  of  about  425,000  miles, 
and  they  were  now  running  at  even  a  higher  rate  with  correspondingly  satisfactory 
results — a  fact  which  augured  well  for  the  prospects  of  the  system  when,  by  means 
of  mechanical  power,  tbe  mileage  could  be  further  largely  increased.  On  the 
other  side  there  had  been  an  advance  of  about  £7,000  in  the  expenses. 
Obviously  some  increase  must  be  incurred  in  respect  of  the  greater  amount 
of  work  done,  but  tbe  bulk  of  the  additional  outlay  was  owing  to 
the  larger  amount  that  had  been  paid  for  forage.  During  the  year,  owing 
to  the  acute  scarcity,  the  cost  of  forage  per  horse  per  week  had  been  about 
the  same-  as  that  in  the  famine  year  of  189S.  The  stud  had  also  been  kept  at  a 
greater  numerical  strength.  Prices  of  horse  feed  were  now  falling,  but  the  directors 
hoped  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  the  question  of  forage  would  cease  to  affect 
he  company.  Debenture  interest  Had  been  reduced  to  the  very  moderate  amount 
tof  £7,199,  the  greatest  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  utilisation  of  funds  in 
hand  pending  their  disbursement  on  works.  The  cost  of  the  conversion  .of  the 
debenture  debt  and  tbe  raising  of  new  capital  had  been  £11,567,  which  the  directors 
had  thought  it  desirable  at  once  to  write  off  the  revenue  balance,  thus  leaving  the 
company  free  from  all  liability  in  this  respect.  They  had  also  placed  £7,000  to  the 
reserve  fund,  bringing  it  up  to  £10,000.  At  the  meeting  last  }rear  he  informed  the 
shareholders  that  a- contract  for  the  electrical  equipment  had  been  concluded,  but 
that  they  would  themselves  have  to  erect  the  power-house  and  the  necessary  sheds 
for  the  storage  of  the  cars.  For  this  purpose  three. valuable  plots  of  freehold 
land  had  been  purchased.  The  work  was  proceeding  rapidly.  They  had  to 
thank  the  Government  Telegraph  Department  and  the  Telephone  Company 
for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  met  on  all  matters  where  there  had  been  a 
question  of  telegraphic  or  telephonic  disturbance.  He  had.  also  to  acknowledge  the 
fair  spirit  which  had  characterised  the  dealings  of  the  Municipality  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Bengal  with  the  requests  made  to  them  from  time  to  time  on  the  part  of  the 
company  in' connexion  with  alterations  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  system. .  The 
heavy  payments  which  were  now  being  made  had  nearly  exhausted  the  available 
funds  of  the  company,  and  the  directors  would  therefore  offer  for  subscription 
almost  immediately  debenture  stock  for  £100,000,  being  the  balance  of  the  stock 
I  created  when  the  arrangements  for  the  conversion  were  completed.  As  soon  as  the 
amount  had  been  subscribed  application  would  be  made  to  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
have  it  quoted  with  the  existing  £250,000,  with  which  it  would  rank  pari  passu. 
He  concluded, by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Kimber,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  adopted,  and  a  dividend  at 
the  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  tax  free,  was  afterwards  declared. 


THOMAS  TILLING,  LIMITED. 

THE  fourth  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on 

April  19  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Tilling  presiding..  In 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  the  Chairman  said  that,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  the  past  year  had  been  a  satisfactory  one  for  the  company.  It  was 
true  that  the  profit  showed  a  decrease;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  growth 
of  expenditure  caused  by  the  higher  prices  ruling  for  fodder,  bedding 
and  other  things  (required*  in  connection  with  the  business.  A  shilling  per  week 
extra  in  the  cost  of  keeping  each  of  their  horses  meant  an  additional  outlay  of 
£13,000  a  year,  soukat  the  expenditure  had  .  to  be  watched  very  closely.  The 
market  value  of  horses  had  grown  considerably  in  consequence  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa.  There  had,  however,  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  all  branches  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  receipts  had  been  larger  by  £36,500,  although  trade  had  not  been  at  its 
best  during  the  past  year.  Their  stud  of  horses  now  numbered  more  than  5,r'oo,  an 
increase  of  300  over  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  the  interests  of  the  business 
would  necessitate  a  further  addition  to  the  stud  during  the  current  year.  Referring 
to  the  new  capital  called  up,  he  said  that  quite  halt  of  it  had  been  expended  on 
buildings,  nearly  all  of  them  being  freehold.  In  conclusion,  lie  mentioned  that  the 
company  were  still  making  allowances  to  the  wives  and  families  of  their  employes 
who  had  been  called  up  as  Reservists. 

Mr.  W.  Wolsey  having  seconded  the  motion,  a  short  discussion  followed. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  said  that  the  directors  had  never  tried  to  present  too 
roseate  a  view  of  the  company’s  position.-  The  debentures  and  preference  shares 
together  represented  £315,000,  against  which  there  was  in  cash  and  low-valued 
stock  and-  buildings  £4.15,030.  The  reserve  fund  was  invested,  in  high-class 
securities  outside  the  business.  The  affairs  of  the  company  were  in  the  soundest 
possible  condition,  and  the  directors,  who.  were  the  only  ordinary  shareholders,  were 
quite' satisfied  with  their  portion  of  the  security. 

The  report  and  the  dividends  on  the  preference  and  ordinary  shares  recommended 
were  unanimously  agreed  to. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  Co.’s  Pnblications. 

NOW  READY.— NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD 

BICKERSTETH,  late  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo.  By  Rev.  Samuel  Bicker- 

STETH. 

“An  impartial  record  of  earnest,  intelligent  work.  Neither  the  Bishop  nor  his 
biographer  blinks  the  difficulties  of  missionary  work  in  the  civilised  East.  The 
volume  is  all  the  more  interesting  on  that  account." — Times. 

“  All  interested  in  Missions  will  read  with  attention  the  exceedingly  guarded  and 
accurate  accounts  of  the  relations  maintained  with  the  two  great  missionary 

societies . Bishop  Edward  Bickersteth’s  recorded  work  is  immense,  what  he  did 

lives  after  him  in  his  foundations  and  organisations . The  whole  book  is  full  of 

names  known  to  Church  people . and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  ecclesiastical 

biography." — Spectator. _ 

THE  BIBLE  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  A  Series 

for  Schools  and  Families.  By  Rev.  J.  Paterson  Smyth,  B.D.,  LL.D., 
Author  of  “  How  We  Got  Our  Bible"  and  “  How  to  Read  the  Bible." 

The  Guardian  says  of  the  first  volume  : — “  Packed  with  thought  ;  very  far  above 
the  average  standard  of  Sunday-school  lessons." 

The  following  five  volumes  are  either  ready  or  pacing  through  the  press  : — 

Genesis.  St.  Matthew.  {Ready.)  Joshua  and  Judges. 
St.  Mark.  The  Prayer-Book.  {In  the  press.) 

OTHER  VOLUMES  ARE  IN  PREPARATION. 

Price  of  the  Volumes  will  be  Single  Volume,  in  cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  paper, 
is.  net. 

Double  Volumes,  with  Four  extra  Lessons,  only  supplied  in  cloth,  2s.  net. 


TWO  WORKS  BY  EUGENE  SCHUYLER.  * 

ITALIAN  INFLUENCES.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready. 

MEMOIR  AND  ESSAYS.  Svo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

[Ready. 

“The  first  volume  includes  a  sympathetic  memoir  by  Evelyn  Schuyler  Schaeffer, 
a  lengthy  study  of  Tolstoi,  and  some  miscellaneous  papers.  The  second,  entitled 
‘Italian  Influences,’  includes  Schuyler’s  studies  upon  ‘  Landor  and  Italy,’  with 
‘  Dickens  in  Genoa,'  ‘Madame  de  Genlis  on  the  Riviera,’  ‘  Shelley  with  Byron,’ 
‘  George  Sand  in  Italy,’  ‘  Madame  de  Stack’  ‘Corinne,’  ‘  Mrs.  Browning.’  ’’ 


ADDITION  TO  LOW’S  LIBRARY  OF  TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE. 

FAROE  ISLANDS.  By  J.  Russell- J  eaffre- 

SON,  F.R.O.S.  With  Map  and  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  A  thcnceum  says  of  the  Series:— “The  volumes  are  convenient  in  size, 
clearly  printed,  and  provided  with  maps,  indices,  and  illustrations.  The  price  is 
extremely  moderate." 

“  Marvels  of  cheapness.” — St.  James's  Budget. 


FICTION. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LOW’S  HALF-A-CROWN  NOVELS. 

THE  INDIAN  BANGLE.  By  Fergus  Hume. 
DARIEL.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

MAID  OF  SKER.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 


Now  ready.  Price  One  Shilling. 

SCRIBNER’S  MAGAZINE. 

MA  V,  1901.  Contents  : 

GENERAL  CHRISTIAN  DE  WET.  By  Thomas  F.  Millard.  With 
Portrait  drawn  by  T.  V.  Chom inski,  from  a  Photograph  made  by  the  Author. 
THE  DIARY  OF  A  GOOSE  GIRL.  Chapters  I.  III.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.  (To  be  continued  through  three  numbers.)  Illustrations  by  Claude  : 
A.  Shepperson. 

WITH  IOWA  FARMERS.  By  Walter  A.  Wyckoff,  Author  of  “The  , 
Workers." 

PASSAGES  FROM  A  DIARY  IN  THE  PACIFIC— HAWAII.  By  John 
La  Farge.  Illustrations  from  Sketches  by  the  Author. 

THE  SOUTHERN  MOUNTAINEER.  (Concluded.)  By  John  Fox,  Jun.  ; 
Illustrated. 

SALOONS.  P>y  Rorert  Alston  Stevenson. 

ST.  PIERRE-MIQUELON.  By  James  Clarence  Hyde.  Drawings  by  Jules 
Guerin  from  Photographs. 

TO  CATCH  A  THIEF  :  More  Adventures  of  the  Amateur  Cracksman.  By 
E.  W.  Hornung.  Illustrations  by  F.  C.  Yohn. 

A  BLUE-JACKET  MONTE  CRISTO.  By  Walter  S.  Meriwether. 
Illustrations  by  Jules  Guerin. 

A  SUMMER  IN  SABOTS,  liy  Marv  A.  Peixotto.  Illustrations  by  Ernest  ; 
C.  Peixotto. 

WITHOUT  ORDERS.  By  Louis  C.  Senger.  Illustrations  by  W.  Glackens. 
AS  TO  WOOING — THERE  WAS  NONE.  By  Edith  Kickert. 

THE  POINT  OF  VIEW.  Academic  Adjustments — The  Love  Letters  of 
Great  Men. 

THE  FIELD  OF  ART.  French  Architectural  Decoration  :  The  Sevres  Manu. 
factory  at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Part  II.  (Alexandre  Sandier).  Illustrated. 

Price  Is.  Monthly.  Annual  Subscription,  15s.,  post  tree. 

London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 


QUEEN  VICTORIA’S  FAVOURITE  NOVELS. 


It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  0/ the  last  Half-Crown  Edition  of  Mr. 
Black's  Novels  upwards  of  A  Quarter  of  a  Million  have  been  sold. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.  Re-issue  of 

WILLIAM  BLACKS  NOVELS 

In  New  Uniform  Binding  at  TWO  SHILLINGS. 

NOW  READY. 


LADY  SILVERDALE’S 

SWEETHEART. 

SUNRISE. 

WHITE  WINGS. 

NEW  PRINCE  FORTUNATUS. 
WOLFENBURG. 

TO  BE  ISSUED  IN  MAY. 

The  Penance  of  John  Logan,  j  Judith  Shakespeare. 
Shandon  Bells.  Stand  Fast,  Craig  Royston ! 


MACLEOD  OF  DARE. 
GREEN  PASTURES. 
MAID  OF  RILLEENA. 
KILMENY. 

BEAUTIFUL  WRETCH. 
IN  SILK  ATTIRE. 

IN  FAR  LOCHABER. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON  REVIEW 

Edited  by  LADY  RANDOLPH  SPENCER  CHURCHILL. 

(Mrs.  George  Cornwallis-West.) 

VOLUME  VIII.  Price  ONE  GUINEA  net. 

Bound  in  Leather,  with  a  Design  from  Piccolomini’s  “Twelve 
Books  of  Moral  Institutions.” 


Athefueum. — “  Vol.  VIII.  of  ‘  The  Anglo-Saxon  Review  '  is  radiant  in  red  and 
gold,  while  its  contents  maintain  a  high  level  of  interest.” 

Spectator. — “  The  new  number  of  ‘  The  Anglo-Saxon  Review  ’  is  quite  up  to  the 
high  level  of  its  predecessors.  Its  editor  contrives  to  give  the  stamp  of  individu¬ 
ality  to  her  magazine.  It  has  a  character  of  its  own,  and  is  not  merely  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  fugitive  literary  atoms.  The  secret  of  her  success  is  probably  a  simple 
one.  She  prints  articles  which  interest  her,  and  not  what  she  fancies  will  interest 
an  imaginary  and  ideal  public.  In  truth,  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  a  periodical 
interesting." 

Morning  Post. — “‘The  Anglo-Saxon  Review’  has  now  completed  the  second' 
year  of  its  existence,  and  the  editor  has  fully  justified  her  boast,  made  in  the  first 
volume,  that  it  would  be  something  unique,  not  only  in  its  binding,  its  illustrations, 
and  contributions,  but  that  these  should  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  make  the 
‘  Review  ’  a  permanent  addition  to  any  library  fortunate  enough  to  add  a  volume 
every  quarter  to  its  shelves.  This  is  the  eighth  volume,  and  not  only  is  the  binding 
as  beautiful  as  ever,  the  illustrations  as  exquisitely  reproduced,  and  the  contributions 
more  than  usually  varied  and  interesting,  but  we  have  now  become  so  familiar  with 
this  beautiful  quarterly  that  curiosity  has  given  way  to  anticipation,  and  ‘  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Review’  has  almost  acquired  the  place  of  an  old  friend." 

St.  Jaynes’s  Gazette. — “The  reading  matter  supplied  in  this  number  is  even- 
better  than  usual,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  many 
minds  to  assume  that  a  book  so  sumptuously  bound  as  this  periodical  is  all  for  show 
and  not  at  all  for  use.  There  could  be  no  greater  error.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
ordinary  magazines  that  provides  so  rich  and  so  varied  a  literary  menu." 

Daily  News. — “  ‘  Sumptuous’  is  the  adjective  which  has  been  used  most  frequently 
to  qualify  the  seven  previous  numbers  of  the  ‘  Anglo-Saxon  Review,’  and  the  exterior 
of  the  eighth  number  certainly  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  on  that  score.” 

Globe. — “  The  new  volume  of  this  Review  is  as  attractive  to  the  eye  as  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Once  more  the  binding  is  gorgeous  and  sumptuous." 

Daily  Mail.  —  “  The  new  number  of  ‘The  Anglo-Saxon  Review’  maintains  its- 
reputation  for  beauty  of  binding  and  interest  and  variety  of  contents." 


Note.— The  ANGLO-SAXON  REVIEW  is  published  Quarterly. 
The  Yearly  Subscription  is  £4  4s.  net. 

The  First  Seven  Volumes  are  still  to  be  had. 


MR.  MACQUEEN’S  LIST. 

THREE  NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

THE  DEVIL’S  PLOUGH.  By  Anna  Farquhar.  With 

Frontispiece  in  Colours. 

“  The  Devil’s  Plough  ”  is  an  old-world  tale  of  struggle  between  the  good  and  evil 
in  a  human  heart.  The  scene  is  laid  in  France  during  the  Regency  of  Anne  oF 
Austria,  and  the  chief  incidents  occur  at  the  French  Court. 

THE  GOLDEN  LOTUS.  By  Alfred  Barrett. 

IN  THE  CITY.  By  Alfred  Hurry. 

THROUGH  PERSIA  ON  A  SIDE-SADDLE.  By  Ella 

C.  Sykes.  With  full-page  Illustrations  and  Map  showing  Captain  and  Miss 
Sykes’  journey.  Price  7s.  6d.  net.  Demy  8vo.  cloth. 


PREMIERES  OF  THE  YEAR.  By  J.  T.  Grein. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3s.  6d.  net. 

“  Charming  little  volume . the  book  will  ever  be  valuable  to  me  as  a  record  of 

earnestness,  independence  of  judgment  and  catholicity  of  taste.  ..the  battle  is 
before  Mr.  Grein,  and  he  will  win,  for  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and 
expresses  himself  in  pure  and  lucid  English."— Clement  Scott. 

“  Mr.  Grein  has  written  an  interesting  and  useful  book,  the  more  interesting  and 
valuable  because  it  is  possible  from  it  to  see  our  stage  as  a  foreign  trained  critic  sees 
it.” — Daily  Mail. 


FRANGIPANI’S  RING:  an  Event  in  the  Life  of  Henry 

Thode.  With  Marginal  Designs  by  Hans  Thoma,  and  Twelve  Photographic 
Reproductions.  Imperial  8vo.  21s.  net. 

Dr.  Thode,  the  author  of  this  book — a  strange,  true  story  of  Love  and  Art  and 
Venetian  History  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century— is  well  known 
throughout  Europe  as  a  brilliant  aesthetic  historian  and  philosopher. 

Times.  —  “  I s  a  charming  book  full  of  new  matter  and  unpublished  letters,  the- 
whole  forming  a  most  vivid  page  of  the  History  of  Venice." 


KRUGER’S  SECRET  SERVICE.  By  “  One  Who  Was 

In  It."  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  This  book  contains  damning  evidence  that 
numbers  of  President  Kruger’s  immediate  entourage  were  willing  to  consider 
plans  for  the  assassination  of  their  political  opponents. 

Scotsman. — “  This  is  an  interesting  and  readable  narrative . There  is  no  reason 

why  a  story  so  animated  and  so  picturesque  should  not  find  an  audience  of  its  own." 

Saturday  Review. — “The  volume  affords  a  striking  insight  into  the  state  of 
Johannesburg  before  the  war,  and  reveals  a  plot  of  Dr.  Leyds  to  dispose  of^Mr.. 
Cecil  Rhodes.” 


JOHN  MACQUEEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  London,  W. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  etiter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communicatiotis  ;  atid  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTICE. — This  number  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  five 
articles  on  Army  Reform ,  dealitig  with  the  following 
points:  (1)  The  Breakdown  of  the  Voluntary  System ; 
(2)  Conscription ;  (3)  Conscription  as  Applied  to  Great 
Britain;  (4)  The  same  continued;  (5)  The  Distribution  of 
the  Home  Army. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  factitious  agitation  against  the  imposition  of 
the  shilling  per  ton  coal-tax  should  be  smashed  and 
pulverised  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  powerful 
speech  on  the  Report  of  the  Budget  Resolution.  Sir 
William  Harcourt  spoke  from  a  brief  largely  made  up 
of  abstract  theories  from  old  economic  text-books  that 
are  as  decayed  as  the  ancient  system  of  tariffs  which 
he  referred  to  as  having  been  abolished  fifty-five  years 
ago.  The  rest  was  eked  out  by  quotations  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  of  much  the  same 
antiquity,  and  by  more  modern  fears  and  partial  facts 
about  the  foreign  coal  trade  supplied  him  by  his  unhappy 
clients  the  coal-owners.  We  do  not  suppose  much  in¬ 
terest  will  be  felt  in  the  argument  about  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  Sir  Michael  showed  that  their 
opinions  had  very  little  indeed  to  do  with  this  particular 
tax.  The  only  important  point  is  that  in  the  real  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  state  of  the  foreign  and  home  coal  trade 
and  the  effect  thereon  of  the  tax  Sir  Michael  showed 
that  on  the  whole  the  probabilities  are  against  our 
trade  being  in  the  least  degree  injuriously  affected,  and 
that  therefore  the  tax  will  be  paid  by  the  foreigner 
in  greater  or  less  proportion  according  to  the  state  of 
the  market. 

Sir  Michael’s  figures  of  the  coal-owners’  profits  during 
last  year  show  how  absurd  it  is  to  prophesy  ruin  to  the 
coal  trade  or  lowered  wages  to  miners  even  if  the  tax  is 
paid  out  of  profits.  Allowing  for  ^15,000,000  extra 
wages  and  for  other  increases  as  freights,  the  nett 
profits  of  1900  over  1897  amounted  to  ^34,000,000. 
The  capital  on  which  these  profits  are  made  is 
10,000,000,  and  they  are  in  addition  to  the  profits  on 
that  capital  in  1897.  What  a  fine  reserve  fund  the 


coal-owners  must  have  laid  up  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
tax  !  And  the  Opposition  are  putting  it  that  neverthe¬ 
less  the  miners  must  recoup  the  owners.  But  when 
Sir  William  Harcourt  can  describe  John  Stuart  Mill  as 
a  sensational  economist  he  is  capable  of  all ;  even  of 
backing  his  rich  coal-owner  Liberals  in  their  medi¬ 
tated  raid  on  miners’  wages. 

Sir  William  did  not  consider  that  in  his  anxiety  to 
damage  the  coal-tax  by  any  argument  he  could  find  at 
hand,  good  or  bad,  he  was  demolishing  the  most  sacred 
maxim  of  the  free-trader.  You  cannot  get  the  extra 
shilling  out  of  the  foreign  consumer,  says  Sir  William, 
because  in  common  with  every  other  producer,  you 
have  already  charged  the  highest  price  that  can  be 
extracted  out  of  the  consumer.  Every  seller  asks  and 
gets  the  utmost  the  buyer  can  give.  Apply  this  to 
duties  on  foreign  imports,  say  textiles.  The  foreign 
producers,  on  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  universal  theory 
of  commercial  human  nature,  have  already  charged  the 
highest  price  that  can  be  obtained  :  therefore  the  duty 
will  be  paid  not  by  the  English  consumer  but  by  the 
producer.  This  cuts  at  the  very  root  of  the  Cobdenite 
contention  that  import  duties  fall  on  the  consumer. 

The  miners’  deputation  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  on 
Monday  put  forward  the  aspect  of  the  coal-tax  which 
would  be  the  most  serious,  if  it  necessarily  followed  that 
the  coal-owners’  profits  will  be  reduced  and  equally  neces¬ 
sarily  that  the  loss  will  be  recouped  from  wages.  Sir 
Michael  replied  that  there  could  be  no  justification  for 
lowering  wages  on  any  account  ;  but  we  must  say  that 
the  miners  have  done  all  they  can  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  collierv-owners.  If  they  had  not  taken  their  side 
in  the  agitation,  they  might  have  resisted  reduction  of 
wages  based  on  the  tax.  This  they  are  now  precluded 
from  doing  and  they  will  get  no  sympathy  when  they 
cry  out  as  they  are  sure  to  do.  Ministers  will  have  the 
support  of  the  country  in  resisting  the  menace  of  a  strike. 
The  reports  of  deputations  and  speeches  have  convinced 
most  people,  as  they  have  convinced  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  that  the  coal-traders  and  miners  have 
lost  all  sense  of  actuality.  They  are  suffering  from 
hallucinations. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  coal-masters  were  to  devote 
some  of  the  energy  they  are  now  spending  on  abuse  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  consideration 
of  the  report  which  the  Home  Office  has  just  sent  to 
them.  For  some  time  a  new  system  for  preventing  falls 
of  roof  in  coal  mines  has  been  in  practice  at  certain 
French  collieries  ;  and  four  Home  Office  inspectors 
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have  examined  and  reported  upon  it.  The  inspectors 
say  that  the  system,  if  applied  in  England,  would 
result  in  the  prevention  of  a  large  proportion  of  I 
accidents  by  falls  of  roof.  The  report  gives  full 
particulars  of  the  new  method,  with  this  striking 
opinion  upon  it.  Without  discussing  technical  details, 
it  seems  sufficient  to  say  that  a  system  which  is  declared 
to  secure  immunity  from  such  accidents  cannot  be 
lightly  disregarded  by  English  coal-owners,  whose 
accident  record  is  a  shockingly  bad  one.  Last  year 
1,049  miners  were  killed  and  4,683  injured;  and  the 
first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  with  251  killed  and 
1,159  injured,  shows  no  improvement.  An  effective 
system  of  roof  protection  would,  of  course,  cost  mine- 
owners  more  than  the  present  ineffective  system  ;  but 
the  inspectors  apparently  think  that  the  saving  in 
repairs  and  in  compensation  for  injuries  would  repay 
this.  If  the  miners  were  wise  in  their  own  or  any 
other  generation,  they  would  see  to  this. report  being 
acted  on  instead  of  talking  of  preposterous  strikes. 

The  attempt  to  disallow  Mr.  Macartney’s  vote  on  the 
second  reading  of  a  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
Bill,  because  he  is  a  director  of  that  company,  raised  an 
old  question.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Balfour  that  there  is 
no  distinction  between  a  private  and  a  public  bill,  except 
that  the  latter  is  nearly  always  more  important  than  the 
former.  But  if  it  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  no 
member  of  Parliament  is  to  vote  on  any  measure  which 
affects  his  pecuniary  interests,  who  would  be  competent 
to  vote  on  the  income-tax  resolution,  except  perhaps 
some  of  the  impoverished  coal-owners  ?  The  question  of 
a  member  voting  or  sitting  on  the  committee  on  a  private  j 
bill  which  touches  his  pocket  is  very  different.  There 
his  function  is  quasi-judicial,  and  the  power  of  his  vote 
is  multiplied  enormously,  being  equal  (on  a  committee 
of  four)  to  167  votes  in  the  House.  We  hope  that  the 
principle  of  the  Radical  purists  will  be  applied  to  the 
division  on  the  coal-tax.  Someone  should  move  to 
disallow  the  votes  of  Sir  James  Joicey,  Sir  Joseph 
Pease,  Mr.  Alfred  Pease,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Pease. 
Perhaps  those  gentlemen  will  not  vote. 

“The  House  of  Commons,”  said  Mr.  George 
Wyndham  on  Saturday  last  at  Dover,  “is  the  best  club 
and  the  best  school  in  the  world.”  Is  it  ?  Well,  we  have 
heard  members  of  that  House  describe  its  cuisine  in  by 
no  means  such  glowing  terms,  while  clubs  more  than 
one  would  promptly  shed  their  members,  were  their 
rooms  the  venue  of  such  scenes  as  Mr.  Wyndham’s 
ideal  chamber  is  not  at  all  unaccustomed  to.  The  com¬ 
parison  to  a  school  is  less  unhappy  ;  we  have  often 
noted  the  resemblance  of  a  gathering  of  M.P.’s  to  a 
collection  of  schoolboys.  Mr.  Wyndham  illustrates 
his  own  comparison  :  he  sees  the  world  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  boy  sees  it  in  his  own  school.  That 
he  should  think  the  House  “creates  opinion”  is  an 
almost  pathetic  instance  of  the  false  perspective  of 
excessive  nearness.  But  it  is  the  same,  life  and  the 
world  over  :  the  circus  is  everything  to  the  clown  ;  the 
House  to  the  Minister. 

Turning  to  the  war,  the  combined  movement, 
which  General  Plumer  is  directing,  to  sweep  the  North¬ 
east  Transvaal  has  been  continuously  successful.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  the  concluding  stage  of  Lord 
Roberts’  march  from  Kimberley.  When  the  advance  is 
completed  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  country  will  have 
been  over-run  and  organised  resistance  will  be  at  an 
end.  Very  few  effective  field  guns  can  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Boers  and  a  plaintive  tale  is  told  of  the  suicide 
of  the  last  of  the  Long  Toms.  As  many  as  a  thousand 
Boers  have  surrendered  or  have  been  captured  within 
the  week,  and  many  guns  and  much  ammunition  have 
been  taken.  Within  a  few  weeks  we  may  expect  the 
clearance  of  the  Zoutspanberg  district,  in  which  lies 
Mr.  Kruger’s  “  impregnable  fortress  ;  ”  but  all  this  will 
mean  not  the  end  of  the  war  but  only  the  end  of  another 
stage  of  the  war.  From  De  Aar  to  Pietersburg  there 
are  six  hundred  miles  of  railway  to  be  defended  from 
marauding  bands.  Though  Kritzinger  has  crossed  the 
Orange  river  Cape  Colony  is  not  yet  cleared  and  the 
pertinacity  of  some  of  the  scattered  bodies  of  Boers  is 


only  too  certainly  indicated  in  the  fact  that  Zeerust  is 
still  in  a  state  of  siege. 

Lord  Frankfort  de  Montmorency’s  Bill  for  systematis¬ 
ing  military  instruction  in  the  Secondary  Schools  was 
allowed  to  pass  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  it  will  require  very  considerable  modifica¬ 
tions.  It  is  altogether  too  ambitious  as  it  stands  :  yet 
the  second  thoughts  of  the  Government  were  best 
when  it  decided  not  to  oppose  it  as  originally  announced 
by  Lord  Raglan.  The  subsequent  decision  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  discovery  that  thete  is  a  stronger  feeling 
for  the  principle  of  the  Bill  than  was  at  first  imagined  : 
but  it  was  unfair  to  Lord  Raglan  that  the  change 
was  not  left  to  be  announced  by  him  instead  of  by  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Lord  Raglan  had  made  no  mistake  and 
yet  Lord  Lansdowne’s  withdrawal  of  opposition  had 
the  air  of  a  snub.  The  Bill  in  all  its  rigour  would 
involve  an  enormous  expense.  Lord  Lansdowne  agrees 
with  Lord  Raglan  that  the  amount  would  be  more 
nearly  ^2,000,000  than  the  ^50,000  or  ^100,000  of 
Lord  Frankfort.  On  the  other  hand  it  leaves  out  the 
more  important  case  of  the  Elementary  Schools.  Some 
of  its  advantages  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
latter,  and  the  more  ambitious  parts  relating  to  the 
Secondary  Schools  will  probably  be  cut  down  before  it 
passes. 

Accounts  from  China  show  that  there  has  been  more 
severe  fighting  than  at  any  previous  stage  of  the 
military  operations.  This  occurred  in  the  Franco- 
German  expedition  from  Pao-ting-fu  towards  Tai- 
yuan-fu  as  far  as  the  Great  Wall  ;  the  scene  was  the 
Shansi  Passes  and  the  chief  fighting  took  place  on 
23  and  24  April.  Three  German  columns,  one  of  them 
1,000  strong,  were  engaged  at  three  several  passes  and 
though  the  Chinese  were  driven  back  into  Shansi  they 
made  a  stubborn  resistance  in  each  case  and  the  fight¬ 
ing  lasted  for  hours.  Many  guns  of  an  old  pattern  and 
eighteen  quick-firing  guns  are  reported  to  have  been 
captured  and  the  losses  of  the  Germans  were  one 
lieutenant  and  seven  men  killed,  eleven  men  severely 
wounded  and  four  officers  and  twenty-four  men  slightly 
wounded.  The  expedition  is  returning  to  Peking.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  Chinese  troops  against  whom 
the  expedition  had  to  be  sent  are  acting  under  or  con¬ 
trary  to  the  orders  of  the  Court.  More  probably  the 
latter.  Prince  Tuan  and  Tung-fu-hsiang  are  still  at 
large  and  their  influence  over  the  Court  suspected. 

These  operations  against  the  Chinese  have  been  criti¬ 
cised  not  only  as  unnecessary  but  as  serving  Russia’s 
purposes  by  keeping  the  North  in  anarchy.  Count  von 
Waldersee  has  laid  before  the  Ministers  a  plan  of  partial 
withdrawal  which  brings  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
into  salient  relief.  Six  thousand  men  furnished  by 
various  foreign  contingents  would  be  left  at  Tientsin 
with  military  commanders  exercising  full  authority  over 
the  civil  administration  ;  the  object  being  so  to  incon¬ 
venience  the  Chinese  Government  that  it  would  desire  a 
speedy  settlement  of  the  peace  conditions.  Warships 
would  be  stationed  in  the  Pei-ho  river  to  preserve  com¬ 
munication  with  the  international  fleet  at  Taku.  When 
the  troops  at  Tientsin  were  reduced  to  two  thousand, 
it  would  be  possible  to  re-establish  an  absolutely 
Chinese  administration.  The  British,  Japanese  and 
German  commanders  thought  the  evacuation  could  not 
commence  until  China  had  accepted  the  total  amount 
of  the  indemnities  to  be  paid.  These,  however,  have 
not  yet  even  been  placed  before  the  Chinese.  But  if 
the  definite  statement  is  true  that  the  French  are  to 
commence  withdrawing  nine  thousand  men  and  to  com¬ 
plete  their  withdrawal  in  six  weeks,  it  would  seem 
that  partial  evacuation  has  been  decided  upon. 

Count  von  Billow  in  a  recent  debate  laid  down  the 
maxim  that  the  only  way  in  which  Germany  could  save 
her  colonial  empire  was  to  build  railways.  By  the  help  of 
courses  of  lectures,  the  publication  of  colonial  opinion, 
and  the  force  of  the  Emperor’s  will  he  has  at  last 
brought  Germany  to  sanction  in  an  imperial  reference 
what  Prussia  still  rejects  within  her  own  borders.  The 
proposal  for  digging  a  canal,  which  would  be  both 
of  strategic  and  commercial  importance,  from  the 
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Elbe  to  the  Rhine  is  again  being  defeated  :  but  on  the 
other  hand  Count  von  Bulow’s  Bill,  discussed  this  week 
by  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag,  to  spend 
^1,200,000  on  an  East  African  Railway  is  likely  to  be 
accepted.  As  projected  the  line  is  to  run  only  from 
Dar-es-Salaam  to  Mrogoro,  but  eventually  it  would  be 
extended  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  or  the  Cape  to  Cairo 
railway.  The  present  expenditure  is  small  but  a  most 
important  step  will  have  been  made  in  German  colonial 
policy  when  once  it  is  conceded  that  a  colony  is  worth 
a  large  expenditure  though  there  be  no  prospect  of 
approximate  return. 

We  cannot  say  that  a  close  acquaintance  with  M. 
Meline’s  speech  at  Remiremont  gives  us  a  higher 
notion  of  the  views  and  tactics  of  the  “  Moderate  Re¬ 
publicans.”  He  has  to  admit  that  the  existing  Ministry 
has  put  “  l’Affaire  ”  to  rest,  no  thanks  indeed  to  M. 
Mdline  and  his  friends  ;  he  also  commends,  and  rightly, 
the  tact,  courage  and  discretion  of  M.  Delcass^  who  he 
thinks  must  be  very  uncomfortable  where  he  is,  for 
which  assumption  we  see  no  warrant  in  facts.  We  are 
more  inclined  to  agree  with  him  when  he  attacks  the 
Government  policy  with  regard  to  the  religious  orders, 
but  he  is  misleading  when  he  would  try  to  make  out 
that  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  is  running  counter  to  the 
traditions  of  French  Republicanism.  The  fault  we  find 
with  him  is  that  he  has  not  risen  superior  to  them  ;  to 
say  that  he  is  reversing  the  policy  of  Gambetta  and 
Ferry  is  reversing  the  truth.  He  is  unfortunately  en¬ 
forcing  it.  M.  Meline  must  have  something  better  to 
give  us  than  the  vague  stale  cries  of  “  Republican  con¬ 
centration  ”  and  “  defence  of  the  army  ”  before  he  will 
convince  the  world  that  even  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
policy  is  more  contrary  to  justice  than  his  own.  In  this 
matter  M.  Meline  has  a  great  deal  of  leeway  to  make 
up. 

If  Captain  Dreyfus’  story  of  his  sufferings  on  the 
Devil’s  Island  and  his  letters  to  Madame  Dreyfus  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect  on  the  anti-Dreyfusard  party,  it  would 
be  both  futile  and  disastrous  for  either  Captain  Dreyfus 
■or  his  friends  to  continue  a  campaign  that  infuriated 
France  almost  to  the  extent  of  a  revolution.  M. 
Waldeck-Rousseau  and  his  colleagues  saved  the  situa¬ 
tion  once,  but  its  repetition  would  be  fatal.  No 
measures,  however  strenuous,  would  keep  Paris  in 
order,  were  the  agitation  of  two  years  ago,  which 
injured  commerce  and  poisoned  the  life  of  the  city,  to 
break  out  again.  And  since  the  greater  part  of  the 
civilised  world  has  already  long  regarded  Captain 
Dreyfus  as  a  hero  and  a  victim,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
agree  with  M.  Comely  that,  in  the  circumstances,  while 
there  remains  an  anti-Dreyfus  party,  any  plan  of  re¬ 
opening  the  “  Affaire  ”  cannot  be  too  strongly  depre¬ 
cated  and  condemned. 

The  debate  on  the  law  .charges  of  over  ^"73,000 
proves  the  point  we  took  in  our  article  of  last  week  on 
the  Bar  and  its  Council  that  many  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  matters  of  the  law  are  passed  by  without  the 
expression  of  an  opinion  by  the  Bar  and  the  Council. 
None  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  Parliament  were  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Bar.  That 
is  because  they  raise  embarrassing  questions  of  a  strictly 
professional  character.  Thus  the  question  whether 
County  Courts  shall  have  an  extended  jurisdiction  in 
order  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  High  Court  may  be 
a  good  or  a  bad  proposition,  but  it  is  very  much  com¬ 
plicated  by  the  fact  that  it  would  raise  the  question  of 
solicitor  advocacy  as  against  barrister  advocacy.  If 
it  is  ever  proposed,  barristers  ought  to  protest  against 
the  privileges  of  solicitors  in  advocacy  being  further 
■extended.  But  in  this  case  it  is  certain  the  solicitors 
would  oppose  the  Bill. 

It  is  these  professional  difficulties  that  account  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  slow  movement  of  law  reforms  :  and 
one  Government  is  as  afraid  as  another  of  stirring  up 
professional  hostilities  and  rivalries.  The  question  of 
circuit  reform  and  the  holding  of  local  sittings  for  either 
civil  or  criminal  business  alike  give  opportunities  for 
the  claims  of  solicitors  to  further  rights  of  advocacy. 
Conferring  privileges  on  solicitors  has  gone  far  enough. 


We  should  have  liked  the  vote  for  ^2,500  for  the 
discipline  purposes  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  to 
have  been  refused  because  we  agree  with  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  that  solicitors  manage  their  affairs  too  much  as 
a  family  party.  We  have  urged  on  several  occasions 
that  a  representative  of  the  Government  ought  to  be 
present  at  the  discipline  meetings  :  that  an  official  like 
a  master  of  the  Court  ought  to  preside  over  them. 
This  is  necessary  to  produce  confidence  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Committee.  There  is  some  reason  why, 
to  use  Mr.  Bowles’  figure,  the  Council  should  not  wash 
its  face  wholly  with  its  own  soap  ;  but  there  ought  to 
be  someone  to  see  that  it  washes  itself  properly.  The 
Solicitors  Bill  of  Lord  Alverstone  is  extending  its 
powers  and  this  ought  not  to  be  allowed  without  the 
precaution  mentioned. 

The  Bishop  of  Hereford  showed  the  spirit  of  the 
petty  crammer  in  his  cavillings  against  the  New  Code 
on  Monday  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Conceive  a  man, 
who  purports  to  be  an  educationist,  complaining  because 
examinations  have  been  reduced  in  number  !  an  object 
for  which  every  person  who  cares  for  intellectual  de¬ 
velopment  as  distinguished  from  paper  progress  works 
and  prays  day  and  night.  And  of  all  things  in  the 
world,  it  is  the  torture  of  pupil  teachers  by  constant 
examination  that  Dr.  Percival  wants  to  resuscitate  1 
These  hapless  persons  have  been  victimised  by  codes 
and  crammers  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  community 
and  now  that  they  are  somewhat  delivered  from  their 
bondage  this  “  progressive  ”  ecclesiastic  is  for  thrusting 
them  back.  Dr.  Percival  presents  the  pitiful  spectacle 
of  a  person  who  does  not  know  he  is  behind  the  time. 
He  belongs  to  the  age  when  the  world  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  saved  by  examinations  and  competition,  and 
he  does  not  know  that  he  has  lived  on  into  another 
age  when  all  that  has  been  found  out,  the  world  now 
believing  that  the  object  of  learning  is  to  know  and  not 
to  deceive  an  inquisitor.  Thus  the  Bishop,  unknown 
to  himself,  is  a  great  reactionary.  Beside  him  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  shone  as  a  beacon  light  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  London  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes 
question  has  not  been  simplified  by  the  creation  of  the 
separate  municipalities.  They  have  promptly  recog¬ 
nised  this  and  very  properly  met  in  conference  at 
Islington  to  consider  their  own  position  in  regard  to 
each  other  and  to  the  London  County  Council  in  this 
matter.  One  patent  result  of  each  authority  acting 
independently  is  that  their  competition  would  force 
up  the  price  of  land,  and  that  is  already  the  most 
formidable  of  the  many  obstacles  that  have  to  be  met. 
Therefore  the  municipalities  are  in  search  of  a  central 
authority  representative  of  them  all,  and  they  have 
resolved  that  some  arrangement  should  be  come  to 
with  the  London  County  Council  as  to  their  respective 
spheres  of  action.  We  do  not  know  to  what  extent 
they  will  be  prepared  to  delegate  their  powers  and 
general  supervision  to  the  Council.  But  the  Council 
acting  alone  would  be  better  than  each  of  them  acting 
separately,  and  the  Government  co-ordinating  them  all 
would  be  better  still. 

The  tale  told  at  the  annual  meetings  and  other 
functions  this  week  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
should  surely  cause  even  the  worldling  and  the  sceptic 
to  think  twice  before  he  pronounced  Christianity  one  of 
a  multitude  of  kindred  movements  in  the  past  whose 
force  is  now  fast  expiring.  The  vast  sums  which  this 
society  spends  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  to  the  point, 
the  vast  sums  it  receives,  indicate  a  force  behind  it  of 
some  kind  or  another  which  cannot  be  explained  away 
on  that  assumption  of  fanaticism  or  self-interest,  which 
such  as  have  not  the  courage  for  missionary  enterprise 
themselves  ascribe  to  those  who  have.  It  is  their  way 
of  carrying  off  their  own  inferiority.  But  if  they  have 
the  acumen  of  at  all  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world, 
they  must  know  that  fanaticism,  though  it  may  start 
crusades  and  upset  empires,  will  not  draw  a  steady  and 
increasing  income  year  after  year  for  half  a  century  ; 
still  less  could  such  a  contributed  income  be  exploited 
for  the  benefit  of  self-seeking  officials  without  their 
being  found  out  in  very  much  less  time. 
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We  have  never  shut  our  eyes  to  the  lamentable  mis-  | 
takes  missionaries  make  ;  we  have  indeed  emphasised 
them  in  China  ;  they  are  the  mistakes  which  those  who 
are  not  of  the  world  inevitably  make  when  they  have  to 
do  with  the  world  ;  and  they  are  often  disastrous  in  their 
consequences.  But  to  make  such  mistakes  a  pretext 
for  denying-  Christian  missionaries,  whether  Roman  or 
Anglican  or  Wesleyan,  the  qualities  of  character  and 
self-sacrifice  is  as  malicious  as  unwarrantable.  Criticise 
it  as  we  may,  we  all  of  us  know  very  well  that  mission¬ 
ary  enterprise  is  the  seal  of  Christian  vitality,  and  while 
we  criticise,  we  feel  or  the  better  sort  of  us  feel,  that 
we  are  criticising  something  quite  beyond  ourselves. 
Once  more  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  been 
enabled  to  make  its  accounts,  showing  an  enormously 
increased  outlay,  balance  by  means  of  an  unexpected 
contribution  (some  p£io,ooo)  which  usually  one  would 
call  a  windfall,  but  which  in  this  connexion  we  prefer  to 
describe  as  a  godsend. 

The  enthronement  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Stepney  complete  the 
equipment  of  the  Metropolis  in  the  matter  of  its  episco¬ 
pate.  We  have  not  the  like  of  Mandell  Creighton, 
perhaps  we  shall  never  have  his  like  again,  but  that 
must  not  prevent  our  appreciating  at  their  full  value 
those  whom  we  have.  The  present  Bishop  of  London 
is  too  familiar  a  personality  for  there  to  be  any  need  to 
say  more  about  him.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  to  him 
the  censure  passed  on  the  Scotch  minister  that  he  was 
six  days  of  the  week  invisible  and  on  the  seventh  in¬ 
comprehensible.  We  should  say  there  was  hardly  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  in  all  London  who  had  not  seen  Dr. 
Winnington  Ingram  and  we  should  find  it  difficult 
to  conceive  a  person  who  ever  had  any  trouble  in 
understanding  him.  With  the  new  Bishop  of  Stepney 
it  might  be  otherwise.  For  the  most  brilliant  “  philo¬ 
sopher  ”  Balliol  has  perhaps  ever  had  always  to  be  under- 
standed  of  the  people,  he  would  have  to  be  something 
superhuman  altogether.  And  Dr.  Lang  is  possibly  a 
better  historian  than  philosopher.  He  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  world  of  London.  By  a  judicious 
distribution  of  parts  between  the  Bishop  and  his  suffra¬ 
gan,  London  should  now  be  well  shepherded. 

After  confirmation  and  consecration,  writes  the 
Canonist,  “  there  issues  a  mandate  from  the  Archbishop 
to  the  Archdeacon  of  his  province  to  install  the  Bishop 
and  this  is  called  Investiture  ”  and  by  us  enthronement. 
It  is  the  giving  to  the  new  Bishop  the  seisin  of  his 
Church,  the  old  lawyer  would  explain,  and  this  is  a 
thing  which  since  the  days  of  S.  Anselm  has  been 
done  to  him  by  the  Church  and  not  the  State. 
Bishop  Ingram’s  enthronement  this  week  broke  the 
record  of  some  centuries  and  certainly  was  worthy 
of  the  knightly  years  as  fancy  pictures  them.  In  truth 
the  Bishop  of  the  old  days  was  generally  enthroned  by 
proxy. 

The  American  Railway  market  continues  to  absorb 
the  whole  attention  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  indeed 
of  financiers  in  all  countries.  It  is  not  merely  that 
prices  continue  to  rise  on  the  merits  of  the  various 
stocks,  but  that  a  battle  of  the  giants  is  going  on  in 
New  York  for  the  control  of  certain  lines.  When 
Vanderbilt  meets  Rockefeller  or  Gould  on  the  floor  in 
Wall  Street  prices  rise  12  and  20  dollars  in  a  day.  Thus 
Union  Pacifies,  which  made  up  at  ioo|,  were  yesterday 
at  131,  and  may  on  Monday  be  at  150.  Atchisons, 
despite  of  an  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
rose  on  Thursday  from  76  to  89.  Less  exciting,  but 
perhaps  more  healthy,  has  been  the  steady  rise  of  Eries, 
Readings  and  Southerns,  while  Norfolk  Commons  have 
just  declared  an  interim  dividend  of  1  per  cent.,  which 
is  understood  to  be  an  earnest  of  better  things  in  June. 
Though  all  this  upsets  steadygoing  investors,  there  is 
no  real  cause  for  alarm  until  market  prices  outrun 
intrinsic  values,  or  until  monetary  facilities  are  refused. 
West  Australians  look  like  a  rising  market,  but  Kaffirs 
and  Jungles  are  waiting.  Brazilian  bonds  are  naturally 
higher,  and  little  “Turks”  are  raising  their  heads  on 
rumours  of  unification.  Consols  are  improving  and 
close  at  94}  §-. 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  COAL-TAX. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  write  of  the  opposition  to  the  coal- 
tax  in  the  language  of  decorum.  The  coal  trade 
may  be  divided  into  three  branches  :  there  are  the  coal- 
owners,  whether  companies  or  individuals,  the  export¬ 
ing  middlemen  or  merchants,  and  the  miners.  The  first 
two  divisions  unite  in  declaring  that  the  industry  is  in 
such  a  bad  way  that  it  cannot  stand  an  impost  of  a 
shilling  a  ton  on  exports  ;  while  the  representatives 
of  the  miners  have  just  declared  their  intention  of 
considering  the  closing  of  the  pits  unless  the  tax. 
is  withdrawn.  All  three  classes  combine  in  the 
clamour  that  the  duty  is  an  unjust  selection  of 
a  particular  industry  to  bear  a  burthen  which  ought 
to  be  shared  by  the  whole  community.  Let  us 
first  deal  with  the  last  proposition,  of  which  Lord 
Grey  is  the  most  respectable  exponent,  who  tells 
us  in  a  letter  to  the  “Times”  that  he  would  willingly 
pay  an  income-tax  of  14s-.  in  the  jQ  for  the  war,  but, 
being  a  Northumbrian,  that  a  tax  on  coal  is  “  the  most 
unfortunate  method,”  &c.  Is  not  this  typical?  The 
objector  to  a  new  tax,  which  touches  his  neighbours  or 
himself,  would  always  be  delighted  to  pay  some  tax 
which  is  not  proposed,  but  will  die  in  the  last  ditch  rather 
than  pay  the  one  which  is  proposed.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
able  that  the  coal-duty  is  a  tax  upon  a  particular 
industry  and  a  particular  class  of  consumers,  namely, 
the  coal-trader  and  the  foreigner,  who  will  have  to 
settle  between  them  in  the  ordinary  business  way  who 
is  to  pay  it,  or  in  what  proportions  they  are  to  share 
it.  But  of  what  indirect  tax,  or  duty  on  commodities, 
is  this  not  true?  Does  not  the  tea-duty  fall  upon  the 
growers  in  Ceylon  and  India  and  upon  the  consumers 
at  home?  Are  arguers  against  the  taxation  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  trade  unaware  that  hundreds  of  estates  in  Ceylon 
and  India  are  at  this  hour  selling  millions  of  pounds  of 
tea  at  prices  below  the  cost  of  production  owing 
to  the  fall  in  quotations  and  the  duty  ?  Or  take 
the  beer  and  spirit  duties.  The  beer  -  duty  falls 
with  inevitable  incidence  upon  the  brewing  industry, 
because  the  price  of  beer  cannot,  like  that  of  coal, 
be  advanced,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the  selling 
of  beer  is  a  less  reputable  business  than  the  selling  of 
coal.  The  spirit-duty  in  like  manner  falls  upon  the 
distillery  trade,  while  the  wine-duty  is  probably  paid 
wholly  by  the  consumers.  In  short,  every  indirect  tax 
or  duty  upon  an  article  of  consumption  must  fall,  in 
the  first  instance,  upon  the  particular  trade  which  deals 
in  the  commodity  in  question.  Whether  that  trade 
will  be  able  to  recover  the  duty,  or  any  portion  of  it, 
from  its  customers  depends,  as  we  have  pointed  out  in 
a  previous  article,  upon  market  conditions.  The  con¬ 
tention  of  the  opponents  of  the  coal-duty  really  amounts 
to  an  argument  against  all  indirect  taxation.  Of  course 
if  the  income-tax  is  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer’s  sole  resource,  we  shall  soon  come  to 
Lord  Grey’s  145-.  in  the  and  that  on  incomes  of  ^50 
a  year. 

Let  us  now  deal  with  the  argument  that  the  coal 
trade  is  in  so  distressful  a  condition  that  is.  a  ton  will 
ruin  it.  It  is  impossible  for  the  coal-owners  and  the 
miners  to  deny  that  the  last  year  has  been  a  good  one 
— that  apparently  is  a  stretch  beyond  even  their  powers 
of  assertion.  But  we  are  assured  that  last  year  was 
quite  “  exceptional ;  ”  or  as  a  gentleman  writing  to  the 
“  Times”  from  Cardiff  puts  it,  “  the  boom  came  like  a 
rocket,  and  is  vanishing  like  the  stick.”  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  picturesque,  but  unfortunately  for  the  argument, 
though  fortunately  for  the  trade,  it  is  not  warranted  by 
the  statistics  supplied  from  official  sources  by  the  next 
letter  in  the  same  journal.  According  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  returns,  the  coal  exported  in  1896  amounted  to 
33  million  tons  and  in  1900  to  44  million  tons.  The 
average  price  per  ton  has  risen  from  gs.  n d.  in  1896 
to  18s.  4 d.  in  1900.  The  extra  cost  to  the  foreign  buyer 
has  risen  from  ^291,700  in  1898  10^17,254,000  in  1900, 
and  the  extra  cost  to  the  home  consumer  has  risen 
from  ^1,375,000  in  1898  to  ^66,437,000  in  1900.  And 
it  is  in  the  face  of  figures  like  these  that  the  coal-owners 
and  miners  whine  about  ruin  and  threaten  to  paralyse 
the  industry  of  the  country  by  closing  the  pits  !  It  is 
not  as  if  the  miners  had  been  excluded  from  their  share 
in  this  prosperity  ;  their  wages  have  advanced  in  the 
last  three  years  70  per  cent.  It  is  idle,  we  suppose,  to  talk 
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of  patriotism  in  days  when  British  shareholders  are  eager 
to  sell  a  fleet  of  sixty-five  steamers  to  the  American 
flag.  But  there  is  a  particular  indecency  about  the 
agitation  of  the  coal  trade  against  the  new  duty  owing  to 
the  fact  that  if  there  is  one  industry  which  has  profited 
more  than  another  by  the  war  in  South  Africa  it  is  that 
of  coal.  The  transport  of  250,000  troops  to  the  Cape, 
with  their  food,  clothing,  arms,  horses,  reliefs,  &c. ,  has 
created  an  enormous  consumption  of  coal.  But  the 
demands  of  our  own  Government  by  no  means  consti¬ 
tute  the  largest  part  of  the  business  that  has  been  pour¬ 
ing  into  our  coal  centres.  The  Transvaal  war  and  the 
troubles  in  China  have  suddenly  aroused  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  other  Great  Powers  to  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared,  and  coal,  even  more  than  money,  is  vital 
to  a  modern  war.  The  purchases  of  British  coal  by 
the  French  Government  during  the  last  twelve  months 
have,  we  understand,  been  on  an  unprecedented  scale. 
Next  perhaps  to  the  manufacturers  of  arms  and 
ammunition  in  the  Birmingham  district,  we  can  think 
of  no  group  of  producers  who  have  made  a  better  thing 
out  of  this  uTar  than  the  very  persons  who  are  now 
applying  the  coarsest  threats  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  their  countrymen  to  procure  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  this  modest  tax.  And  they  calmly  assume 
that  the  tax  will  not  be  paid  by  the  foreigner,  though 
no  evidence  of  the  assumption  is  forthcoming.  In  the 
whole  history  of  commercial  taxation  we  can  recall  no 
more  cynical  exhibition  of  selfishness  and  want  of 
scruple.  That  Sir  William  Harcourt  should  throw  the 
aegis  of  his  waning  reputation  over  the  movement  is 
natural  enough,  if  we  consider  that  he  is  a  Welsh 
member,  an  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  an 
ex-leader  of  the  Radical  remnant. 

But  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  think  he  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  a  difficult  financial  question  by  assertion  instead 
of  proof.  The  crux  of  the  argument  between  Sir 
William  Harcourt  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  is 
whether  the  duty  or  any  portion  of  it  can  be  recovered  from 
the  foreign  consumer.  Sir  William  declared  that  it  could 
not,  but  he  ptoduced  no  evidence  in  support  of  his  ipse 
dixit ,  which  he  based  upon  the  fallacious  generalisation 
that  if  the  export  trade  could  bear  an  extra  shilling  the 
shipper  would  have  got  it  out  of  the  foreigner  already. 
The  question  depends  upon  whether  or  not  our  Welsh 
and  north-country  coal  commands  the  European 
markets.  By  an  overwhelming  array  of  figures,  handled 
in  the  most  masterly  manner,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proved  that,  owing  chiefly  to  freights 
and  rates,  it  is  not  a  neck  -  and  -  neck  compe¬ 
tition  between  our  foreign  rivals  and  ourselves, 
but  that  our  exporters  have  “  a  pretty  large 
margin  ”  out  of  which  to  pay  the  shilling.  In  spite  of 
what  is  admitted  to  be  the  abnormally  high  prices  of 
last  year  our  exports  of  coal  to  Europe  increased  7  per 
cent.  Sir  William  Harcourt’s  sneer  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  discovered  existing  contracts  after 
he  decided  on  the  duty  was  met  by  the  crushing  retort 
that  had  he  examined  contracts  beforehand,  their  num¬ 
ber  would  have  increased  indefinitely.  The  coal  tradeand 
the  industry  of  the  country  may  be  injured,  even  de¬ 
stroyed  :  but  it  will  be  by  those  who  close  the  pits,  not  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  We  have  not  always 
been  disposed  to  consider  favourably  the  nationalisa¬ 
tion  of  industrial  undertakings.  But  the  conduct  of  the 
coal-owners  and  the  miners,  in  the  face  of  a  national 
difficulty,  is  the  strongest  argument  we  have  met  in 
favour  of  transferring  the  coalfields  from  individuals  to 
the  State. 


THE  WANING  OF  THE  COMMONS. 

TT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Wyndham  would 
speak  ill  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House 
admires  Mr.  Wyndham  and  he  is  not  the  man  to 
convey  to  it,  however  delicately,  that  the  admiration 
is  other  than  mutual.  Perhaps  he  believed  all  the 
nice  things  he  said  about  it  at  the  Dover  banquet  last 
Saturday  and  was  quite  sincere,  beyond  the  sincerity  of 
the  toast  list,  when  he  told  his  hearers  that  it  was  “  the 
finest  machine  in  the  world  for  creating  opinion  and  the 
ideas  which  survived  its  ordeal  went  forth  to  govern 
the  world.”  Mr.  Wyndham  is  so  felicitous  a  master  of 
phrase  that  we  admit  to  a  sense  of  disappointment  in 


finding  him  repeat  the  very  stale  eulogy  that  the  House 
is  the  “  best  club  in  the  world  and  the  best  school.”  It 
it  is,  it  is  no  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders 
who  want  to  know  that  it  is  a  good  place  of  business 
rather  than  to  be  told  that  it  is  an  agreeable  centre  for 
social  intercourse.  The  House  of  Commons  has  social 
uses,  for  membership  therein  is  to  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  a  brilliant  if  brief  introduction  to  scenes  which 
otherwise  would  know  them  not,  but  it  is  in  no  way  a 
club  in  the  sense  that  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  Mr.  Wyndham.  A  school  the 
House  no  doubt  is,  and  perhaps  may  long  remain,  but 
it  has  not  therefore  the  importance  which  its  most 
assiduous  votaries  are  ever  ready  to  attribute  to  it. 
It  is  a  school  for  the  temper  and  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  public  business ; 
therein  it  performs  a  useful  part.  It  is  the  training- 
ground  from  which  many  of  our  future  governors  may 
be  drawn,  but  a  small  knowledge  of  public-school  life 
tells  us  that  the  members  of  the  school  world  are  apt 
to  attribute  to  their  circle  an  importance  which  does  not 
in  fact  belong  to  it.  They  ignore  its  real  uses  and  see 
in  its  cosmogony  a  relationship  to  mankind  at  large 
which  does  not  exist.  Members  of  Parliament  are 
in  this  matter  very  much  like  schoolboys.  The  latter 
have  their  own  quaint  code  of  etiquette,  their  own 
uncouth  slang,  and  they  gauge  accurately  enough  the 
character  of  individual  members,  but  when  they  ask  us 
to  accept  their  own  estimate  of  the  importance  of  their 
pastimes  or  their  heroes  we  receive  the  demand  with 
the  indulgence  due  to  generous  youth.  In  the  same 
way  the  House  of  Commons  misconceives  its  actual 
position,  and  its  favourites  and  flatterers  lose  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fostering  the  delusion. 

We  are  not  among  the  pessimists  who  are  always 
bewailing  the  degeneracy  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  not  degenerate  either  in  intellect  or  manners.  There 
is  a  much  more  diffused  knowledge  of  public  topics  and 
general  culture  among  its  members  than  prevailed  sixty 
or  seventy  years  ago  when  “  grave  files  of  speechless 
men  ”  supported  Sir  Robert  Peel.  There  is  less 
obstreperous  conduct  than  there  was  in  the  early  days 
of  Reform  when  certain  members  were  masters  in 
the  art  of  mimicking  the  cries  of  beasts  and 
birds,  and  were  expected  to  display  their  skill 
when  occasion  demanded.  Jeremiads  against  the  Irish 
benches  are  no  less  ill  placed  ;  for  in  the  days  of 
O’Connell  we  find  the  Liberator  bewailing  “  that 
species  of  animal  with  whom  I  have  to  carry  on  my 
warfare  against  the  common  enemy.”  Mr.  Redmond 
in  his  most  candid  moments  could  not  say  that  his 
followers  deserved  a  severer  description.  The  truth  is 
that  the  general  sense  of  the  public  has  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  of  the 
same  importance  that  once  it  was,  and  they  attri¬ 
bute  it  with  facile  pessimism  to  the  fault  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  whereas  they  are  really  assisting  at  the 
gradual  decay  of  an  institution.  But  if  the  public 
at  large  hardly  recognises  the  fact  we  do  ill  to  be  angry 
with  members  of  the  House  itself,  who  find  it  an 
agreeable  field  for  the  display  of  their  peculiar  talents, 
when  they  tell  us  that  it  is  a  fountain-head  of  ideas  or 
a  forcing-house  for  genius.  It  was  in  fact  never  correct 
to  say  that  ideas  flowed  from  the  House  cf  Commons 
“  to  conquer  the  world.”  Ideas  never  found  mucl 
favour  among  English  politicians.  They  never  prevailed 
among  us  as  they  did  in  Germany  where,  as  Heine  tells 
us,  the  little  boys  played  with  them  as  they  did  with  the 
gold  nuggets  in  Candide’s  “Eldorado.”  Hence  cer¬ 
tainly  has  come  the  success  of  our  political  constructions. 
Our  politicians  were  men  of  business,  and  they  brought 
a  large  amount  of  collective  business  capacity  to  bear 
on  the  solution  of  the  questions  of  the  moment  which 
they  treated  with  remarkable  success.  But  the  result 
is  far  more  doubtful  when  great  ideas  are  requisite 
and  the  problems  to  be  treated  attain  to  a  world-wide 
importance. 

Those  particular  features  of  our  Parliamentary  Con¬ 
stitution  which  have  won  it  the  widest  reputation 
among  other  nations  are  not  the  creation  of  the  House 
of  Commons  or,  if  they  were,  they  were  the  offspring 
of  that  body  working  under  peculiar  conditions  which 
no  longer  prevail.  The  existence  of  pocket  boroughs 
enabled  two  great  aristocratic  cliques  to  bring  into  the 
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House  certain  young-  men  of  great  ability  and  some¬ 
times  genius  who  thus  ensured  a  career  for  them¬ 
selves  as  statesmen,  and  could  apply  their  talents 
to  the  promotion  of  some  common  object.  The 
House  was  then  much  smaller  than  it  is  now.  The 
debates  furnished  to  the  outside  public  practically  their 
only  means  of  gathering  the  views  of  politicians  on 
great  affairs.  If  our  politicians  really  have  ideas  now 
which  are  to  “go  forth  to  govern  the  world,”  they  do 
not  convey  them  first  of  all  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  are  hurled  directly  at  the  constituencies  from  the 
platform,  whence  they  reach  the  world  in  a  hundred 
news  sheets.  This  is  not  because  the  statesman  finds 
the  House  is  degraded  or  unworthy  of  attention  as  a 
House  but  because  his  views  will  acquire  a  greater 
force,  in  being  addressed  directly  to  the  people.  But 
this  fact  undoubtedly  tends  to  make  the  House  less  im¬ 
portant.  The  passage  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  made  such 
an  evolution  of  government  inevitable.  It  destroyed 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which  gave  the  Commons 
their  unique  power  and  renown.  It  was  years  before 
the  result  wTas  seen,  for  It  was  many  years  before  the 
effects  of  the  old  system  passed  away.  The  men  and 
methods  of  bygone  days  still  carried  on  under  new 
conditions  in  the  old  style.  Now  that  they  have  dis¬ 
appeared  we  find  a  new  system  at  work,  and  the  world 
is  angry  and  surprised  at  the  inevitable,  as  is  the  wont 
of  human  nature.  The  Cabinet  originally  was  an 
accident  of  accidents  ;  now  it  is  rapidly  absorbing  the 
control  of  affairs  much  of  which  formerly  lay  with  the 
Commons.  This  is  not  to  say  that  popular  govern¬ 
ment  has  ceased  to  exist.  On  the  contrary  it  is  more 
popular,  but  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual  member 
withers,  and  the  general  line  of  policy  is  more  and  more 
national.  We  are  drifting  it  would  seem  into  a  kind  of 
expanded  Ccesarism  or  modified  aristocracy  in  which  the 
supreme  authority  will  lie  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five 
men,  while  a  much  larger  consultative  body,  double  the 
size  of  the  old  Cabinets,  will  assist  the  direction  of  their 
general  policy.  Outside  will  revolve  the  sphere  of  the 
Commons  House,  gradually  losing  its  warmth  and 
shining  with  ever-milder  lustre,  but  whence  certain 
glorified  spirits  will  pass  within  from  time  to  time  to 
higher  destinies.  The  House  of  Lords,  which  Mr. 
Wyndham  according  to  himself  is  never  likely  to 
enter,  will  continue  to  furnish  the  abler  recruits  for 
Government  purposes.  Such  would  appear  to  be  the 
future  of  our  form  of  government.  And  under  the 
unique  conditions  of  our  Empire  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  applied  genius  of  a  new  Sieyes  would  create  a 
better  one.  Accident  may  again  have  helped  us  to 
build  better  than  we  knew.  A  House  of  Commons 
with  the  prestige  of  thirty  years  ago  would  be  by 
no  means  the  happiest  instrument  to  rearrange  the 
complicated  interests  of  the  Britannic  world.  The 
monarch  may  from  time  to  time  wield  immense 
authority  though  a  great  constitutional  king  like  a  great 
despot  is,  as  Tsar  Alexander  told  Madame  de  Stael, 
after  all  “  a  happy  accident.”  But  the  collective  sense 
of  four  or  five  very  able  men  should  hardly  go  widely 
wrong.  One  thing  any  way  seems  clear.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  a  waning  force  not  because  its  members 
in  the  mass  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  past  but 
because  its  peculiar  composition  makes  it  an  inadequate 
medium  for  solving  the  problems  of  the  future. 


A  LESSON  FOR  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

IN  the  form  of  a  Private  Bill  promoted  by  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  Company  a  question  of 
very  grave  public  policy  came  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  Tuesday.  It  was  this.  Are  the  common  forms 
inserted  in  Railway  and  other  Bills  which  give  powerof 
compulsorily  acquiring  property  a  sufficient  safeguard 
for  securing  the  re-housing  of  people  who  are  removed 
for  the  purposes  of  the  works  contemplated  ?  In 
the  particular  Bill  before  the  House  the  clauses  which 
must  be  inserted  to  comply  with  Standing  Orders  were 
.-.inserted  in  due  form  to  meet  the  case  of  a  proposed 
acquisition,  of  some  twenty-three  houses  in  the  parish 
,  of,  1  Hammersmith,  one  of  the  small  objects  of  the 
omnibus  Bill.  The  expressed  intention  of  Parliament  is 
that  where  twenty  or  more  houses  are  acquired  by  a 


railway  company  the  people  who  are  dis-housed  shall  be 
re-housed,  but  many  evasions  are  possible  by  which  this 
intention  may  be  defeated.  The  provisions  of  course 
only  apply  when  the  company  has  to  submit  its 
case  to  Parliament  ;  and  in  many  instances  the 
company  by  private  arrangements  with  owners 
can,  as  we  shall  show,  turn  the  flank  of  the 
compulsory  provisions.  But  take  these  latter  and 
test  their  effectiveness  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ritchie. 
A  dispute  has  been  going  on  for  more  than  twelve 
months  between  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail¬ 
way  Company  and  the  Home  Office  as  to  what  consti¬ 
tutes  a  proper  scheme  of  re-housing  for  people  dis¬ 
placed  by  the  company.  If  the  action  for  penalties 
supports  the  interpretation  for  which  the  company  con¬ 
tends,  every  railway  company  in  the  kingdom,  says  Mr. 
Ritchie,  will  avail  itself  of  the  decision  and  the  provisions 
will  be  reduced  to  nullity.  The  superior  knowledge 
and  alertness  of  the  solicitors  of  railway  companies 
have  in  fact  in  many  cases  already  had  this  effect. 
The  privilege  of  making  a  short  historical  disquisition 
on  the  subtlety  of  lawyers  in  evading  the  restrictive 
provisions  would  have  enabled  Mr.  Claude  Hay,  who 
moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  to  show  that  the  record 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  entitles  it 
to  have  every  confidence  in  its  legal  advisers.  This 
however  the  rules  of  the  House  w7ould  not  allow,  on  the 
analogy  we  suppose  of  the  rule  of  the  criminal  Courts 
which  prevents  previous  convictions  being  referred  to 
before  verdict. 

Perhaps  however  this  acumen  01  the  lawyers  is 
shown  more  effectively  when  they  set  themselves  to 
manage  matters  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  apply¬ 
ing  to  Parliament.  For  instance  property  required  for 
the  extension  of  the  London  and  North-Western  Com¬ 
pany’s  Broad  Street  Station  was  obtained  by  private 
treaty,  and  before  the  property  was  transferred  the 
houses  were  cleared  of  their  tenants  by  the  sellers  and 
the  land  came  into  the  possession  of  the  company  as 
a  vacant  site.  Nearly  six  hundred  people,  whom  the 
company  would  have  had  to  provide  for  if  it  had  gone 
to  Parliament,  wrere  thus  disposed  of  without  any 
trouble  to  the  company.  The  hardship  and  inconveni¬ 
ence  caused  to  these  people  deprived  of  houses  in  an 
already  over-congested  district  went  for  nothing  and 
the  company  set  about  dispossessing  them  with  as 
much  non-moral  indifference  as  Mammon  himself  might 
have  shown.  When  the  Home  Secretary’s  attention 
was  called  to  the  matter  his  answer  was  that  the  case 
appeared  to  involve  questions  as  to  the  housing  of  dis¬ 
placed  labouring-class  persons,  with  regard  to  which  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  considered  the  attitude 
generally  adopted  by  this  company  to  be  very  unsatis¬ 
factory. 

When  the  company’s  present  Bill  came  on  for  second 
reading,  therefore,  it  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion 
that  it  made  its  appearance,  and  the  precedent  of  the 
London  School  Board  which  a  short  time  ago  was 
defeated  in  its  attempt  to  evade  the  re-housing 
clauses  had  not  been  forgotten.  To  the  young  Tory 
party  with  whom  this  question  is  of  the  profoundest 
importance  is  due  in  both  cases  the  stimulus  which 
has  aroused  suspicion.  When  the  neo-Conservative 
converts  the  older  members  of  his  party,  the  Radicals 
In  such  a  matter  cannot  afford  to  be  left  as  laggards, 
and  London  Radicals  must  follow  the  lead  of  the 
London  Unionists  into  the  same  lobby.  Certain 
W7hig  and  rather  belated  Conservative  newspapers 
lecture  those  who  procured  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
on  the  dislocation  of  public  business  which  has 
resulted  from  their  action,  and  on  the  public  incon¬ 
venience  which  will  arise  from  throwing  over  the 
Bill  for  another  year.  This  is  to  exaggerate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  putting  off  Budget  discussions  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  of  postponing  secondary  education  over  Whit¬ 
suntide.  Any  public  inconvenience  caused  by  retarding 
the  railway  company’s  proposals  we  should  think  quite 
compensated  for,  if  it  serves  to  bring  the  housing  ques¬ 
tion  more  sharply  before  the  pubiicconscience.  It  is  said 
however  that  when  the  representatives  of  the  company 
offered  to  withdraw  the  proposal  (or  the  acquisition 'of 
the  Hammersmith  property  the  Bill  ought  to  have  been 
allowed  to  go  to  Committee.  A  sufficient  answer  to 
this  argument  is  to  refer  to  the  process  of  acquiring. 
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the  Broad  Street  Station  property.  The  rejection  of 
the  Bill  was  due  to  the  conviction  that  a  railway 
company  will  set  itself  with  the  infinite  number  of 
devices  that  are  at  its  disposal  to  defeat  any  specific 
proposals  inserted  in  its  Bill  to  procure  the  re  housing 
of  people  whom  it  dispossesses.  Until  the  existing  law  is 
altered  Acts  of  Parliament  are  at  the  mercy  of  railway 
companies;  and  the  House  of  Commons  has  become 
conscious  of  its  impotence  to  secure  that  what  it 
desires  shall  be  done  until  a  more  intelligent  and 
stringent  system  of  control  has  been  devised.  The 
Local  Government  Board  and  the  Home  Office  which 
at  present  have  these  duties  of  control  in  the  provinces 
and  in  London  respectively  are  too  easily  circumvented 
by  the  wily  persons  with  whom  they  have  to  deal. 
They  have  not  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  needs 
of  the  localities  in  which  the  companies  exercise 
their  enormous  powers.  The  local  authorities  who 
know  the  needs  of  their  districts  have  no  control  over 
these  intrusions  into  their  areas.  In  some  recent  Bills 
such  as  the  London  County  Council’s  Thames  Tunnel 
Rotherhithe  and  Ratcliffe  Bill  of  last  year  the  Council 
were  required  to  forward  to  the  Vestry  notice  of  any 
proposed  scheme  ;  and  the  general  law  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  entrusting  the  local  authorities  with  the  working 
of  the  section  relating  to  re-housing  either  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  the  central  authority.  For  every 
unjust  evasion  of  the  law  by  a  company  or  board  there 
falls  on  them  a  heavier  burden  in  providing  house-room 
in  overcrowded  districts.  They  have  to  bear  the  extra 
cost  of  every  penny  the  company  or  board  saves  for 
itself.  Their  constituents  endure  the  misery,  and  suffer 
the  consequence  of  every  insanitary  evil  which  arises 
from  overcrowding.  There  is  something  farcical  in  the 
idea  that  upon  one  set  of  public  bodies  powers  should 
be  conferred  to  prevent  overcrowding,  and  on  another 
set  powers  that  act  in  the  opposite  direction,  unless  they 
are  subjected  to  a  more  complete  control  than  has  yet 
been  imposed  on  them.  Possibly  the  argument  may  be 
used  that  a  railway  company  may  rightly  make  such  a 
private  bargain  as  that  of  the  Broad  Street  Station 
agreement,  on  the  analogy  of  the  individual  owner 
who  buys  property  and  evicts  tenants  without  being 
compelled  otherwise  to  provide  for  them.  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  distinguish  the  two  cases  to  recall  the  fact  that 
a  railway  company  has  no  power  of  acquiring,  holding 
or  disposing  of  property  except  such  as  is  conferred 
upon  it  by  Parliament.  With  the  history  of  this  subject 
of  dispossessing  and  failing  to  re-house  before  it  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  amply  justified  in  postponing  the  London  and 
North-Western  Bill  until  inquiry  as  to  what  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  law  are  necessary.  That  may  seem  a 
drastic  measure  merely  to  prevent  the  risk  of  the 
occupants  of  twenty-three  houses  in  Hammersmith 
being  dispossessed  without  being  re-housed ;  but  it 
was  quite  time  to  assert  the  importance  of  the  principle. 
With  the  Bill  in  suspense  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  the  Select  Committee  which  is  to  be  appointed  to 
inquire  what  further  alterations  of  the  law  are  required 
should  formulate  its  proposals  without  delay.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  given  it  a  strong  lead  in  the 
direction  it  should  take. 


A  SCHEME  OF  ARMY  REFORM. 

I- — -The  Breakdown  of  the  Voluntary  System. 

TNABILITY  to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  men  is  the  real 
crux  of  the  army  question.  The  voluntary  system 
has  in  this  respect  unquestionably  failed  ;  nor  has  it 
indeed  ever  been  a  success.  Its  cost  has  been  always 
inordinately  high  ;  and  nearly  all  our  difficulties  in 
obtaining  efficiency  are  to  be  traced  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  lack  of  men.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  it 
could  hardly  be  otherwise.  All  our  reforms  and  our 
most  carefully  considered  plans  are  dominated  by  the 
necessity  of  attracting  men  ;  and  too  often  innovations 
in  training  and  otherwise  have  had  to  be  tempered 
according  to  their  possible  effect  on  recruiting.  Con¬ 
sideration  of  these  oft-repeated  inducements  and  sub¬ 
terfuges  has  always  occupied  unduly  the  attention  of 
our  authorities,  and  has  in  many  ways  acted  prejudi¬ 
cially  to  the  army.  It  took  some  time  to  convince  nations 
that  standing  armies  had  become  a  necessity.  And  just 


as  we  were  the  last  to  accept — with  modifications — that 
unpalatable  innovation,  so  now  we  alone  cling  to  the 
voluntary  system.  At  its  best,  it  is  too  uncertain  and 
fluctuating  a  method  to  be  relied  on  in  cases  of  national 
emergency,  and  it  usually  taps  but  the  lowest  classes. 
But  its  worst  defect  is  the  inadequate  supply  of  men  it 
provides  for  the  reserve.  At  ihe  beginning  of  the  South 
African  war,  our  army  reserve  comprised  80,000  men  : 
but  when  the  regiments  proceeding  on  service  had 
weeded  out  of  their  ranks  all  immature  youths — who  no 
doubt  have  since  become  efficient  soldiers — it  was 
found  that  in  many  cases  their  reserves  were  exhausted. 
Reservists,  it  is  true,  responded  with  alacrity  to 
the  call  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
since  behaved  has  proved  a  triumphant  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  system  which  Lord  Cardwell  inaugurated, 
and  which  Lord  Wolseley  has  since  made  workable  and 
effective.  Nevertheless  the  war  has  shown  that  a 
very  much  larger  reserve  is  necessary  ;  and  that  what 
we  have  hitherto  possessed  should  have  been  regarded 
more  as  a  regimental  reserve  which  enables  our  home 
army  to  take  the  field  than  as  an  army  reserve  in 
the  strict  sense.  It  is  of  course  obvious  that  with  us 
there  is  no  need  for  the  huge  armaments  which  are 
necessary  on  the  Continent.  Our  command  of  the  sea 
saves  us  from  that,  while  the  world-wide  calls  on  our 
army  and  the  limited  space  of  the  British  Isles  preclude 
the  possibility  of  introducing  the  regular  and  uniform 
system  which  exists  on  the  Continent.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  clear  that  the  size  of  our  army — which  in 
spite  of  all  our  responsibilities  is  only  on  a  par  with 
that  of  a  third-rate  Power — is  little  else  than  a  national 
danger,  and  that  in  time  it  may  not  inconceivably  lead 
to  our  decline.  There  are  some  who  flatter  themselves 
that  in  time  of  need  the  navy  can  overcome  all  our 
difficulties  ;  but  the  navy  is  not  omnipotent,  as  is  only 
too  well  exemplified  by  the  present  situation  in  China. 
Owing  to  the  unfortunate  prolongation  of  the  South 
African  war,  we  have  had  no  considerable  body  of  white 
troops  to  send  ;  and  in  the  main  have  had  to  rely  on 
native  Indian  regiments  to  represent  us.  Brilliantly  as 
the  latter  have  on  all  occasions  acquitted  themselves, 
and  favourably  as  their  organisation  and  supply  system 
have  compared  with  those  of  the  other  contingents, 
it  is  useless  to  disguise  the  truth  that  the  effect,  both 
on  Chinese  and  Europeans,  of  our  sending  hardly  any 
but  coloured  troops  has  been  distinctly  unfortunate. 
Had  we  even  been  able  to  send  one  regular  British 
division,  our  hand  in  that  quarter  would  have  been 
enormously  strengthened.  As  it  is,  our  inability  to  do 
this  has  only  too  surely  laid  by  for  us  incalculable 
difficulties  and  loss  of  prestige  in  the  future.  Yet  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  India,  already  depleted 
of  part  of  her  garrison  for  service  in  South  Africa,  could 
not  with  safety  have  been  deprived  of  another  unit,  and 
from  the  home  army  we  had  none  to  send — a  humilia¬ 
ting  position  for  a  great  empire  !  More  recently  we  have 
had  yet  another  reminder  that  the  army  is  unable  to 
meet  the  nation’s  requirements,  and  that  new  methods 
must  be  adopted.  Five  additional  Indian  battalions 
are  being  raised  to  garrison  colonial  stations — which 
suggest  certain  stages  in  the  composition  (or  decom¬ 
position)  of  the  Roman  army.  The  demands  of  South 
Africa,  too,  in  the  future  will  be  much  more  exacting 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past  ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  does  not  merely  mean  that  so 
many  units  can  be  transferred  from  England  to  the 
Cape,  but  that  all  of  them  must  be  kept  up  permanently 
to  war  strength  which,  were  they  serving  at  home, 
would  not  be  necessary.  Generally  speaking  our  army 
is  supposed  to  supply  garrisons  for  India  and  the 
colonies,  for  certain  coaling  stations  and  naval 
bases,  and  for  other  countries  of  which  we  may 
happen  to  be  in  occupation,  besides  preparedness 
to  send  out  expeditionary  forces  and  to  provide 
an  army  for  home  defence.  Possibly  in  expecting  a 
voluntary  army  to  perform  these  multifarious  duties, 
we  have  been  asking  too  much.  When  a  big  war 
arises,  one  of  these  duties  must  inevitably  be  neglected  ; 
and  usually,  as  in  the  present  case,  home  interests  have 
to  be  subordinated  to  imperial  exigencies.  The  South 
African  crisis  has  shown  that  such  an  event  as  war  has 
the  effect  of  completely  disorganising  our  home  defences, 
and  our  system  of  drafts  and  reliefs  for  India. 
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As  to  recruiting-,  at  this  moment  there  is  indeed  little 
to  complain  of,  since  the  war  fever  has  had  the  effect 
during  the  past  year  of  producing  11,000  more  recruits 
than  was  the  case  in  1898,  when  38,000  was  the  number 
registered.  But  once  the  war  is  over  and  the  prospect 
of  military  adventure  become  more  remote,  it  is  only 
too  probable  that  a  reaction  will  set  in,  and  that  the 
numbers  will  again  fall.  The  recruiting  returns  for  the 
last  ten  years  show  the  probability  of  this.  In  1892  the 
total  reached  was  39,500  :  but  three  years  later  it  had 
fallen  to  29,000,  which  in  1896  was  further  reduced  to 
27,000.  The  rise  in  1898  was  mainly  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  Sudan  and  Tirah  campaigns.  Yet  in  the  future 
more  recruits  will  undoubtedly  be  wanted ;  and  at 
present— short  of  offering  pay  on  the  Yeomanry 
scale — there  seems  little  prospect  of  obtaining  them. 
Moreover  the  rate  of  pay  now  offered  to  the  Yeomanry 
must  injure  the  recruiting  market.  Indeed  the  In¬ 
spector-General  of  Recruiting  tells  us  that  it  is  already 
having  an  injurious  effect  on  enlistment  into  the  line. 
Formerly  it  was  computed  that  three  regular  army 
corps  and  four  cavalry  brigades  were  the  forces 
required  for  service  at  home.  But  the  experience  of 
the  last  two  years  has  proved  that  this  estimate  was 
erroneous,  and  that  we  should  possess  at  least  two 
more  army  corps  ready — except  as  regards  mobilisation 
- — to  send  anywhere.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  as 
assured  that  were  we  ever  compelled  to  put  such  a  force 
in  the  field,  it  would  in  time  require  reinforcing,  and 
thus  a  third  corps  would  be  broken  into.  Consequently 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  so  narrow  a 
margin  ;  and  at  least  six  army  corps  is  the  force  we 
should  possess.  These  the  Government  proposes  to 
supply  by  including  in  the  field  army  a  number  of 
Militia  and  Volunteers.  But  such  a  remedy — as  the 
military  correspondent  of  the  “  Westminster  Gazette  ” 
has  pointed  out — is  illusory ;  nor  would  the  Militia 
ballot  be  far-reaching  enough  to  meet  the  case. 
Even  with  the  extra  training  it  is  proposed  to  give 
the  auxiliaries,  their  preparation  for  war  would  be 
far  too  meagre  ;  and  the  present  difficulty  in  obtain¬ 
ing  competent  officers  would  still  remain.  In  fact  we 
should  possess  on  paper  a  formidable  force,  but  in 
reality  we  should  be  little  better  off  than  we  were  before. 
In  time  of  stress,  we  might  still  have  to  send  nearly  all 
our  regulars  abroad,  and  have  little  left  but  half-trained 
irregulars  and  emergency  troops  raised  at  ruinous 
cost.  The  danger  of  this  state  of  things  is  apparent, 
and  can  be  appreciated  by  imagining  what  would  have 
happened  if,  during  the  South  African  war,  we  had 
become  embroiled  with  one  of  the  great  European 
powers  or  groups  of  powers.  The  real  issue  before 
the  nation  is  an  exceedingly  plain  one — we  have 
outgrown  our  military  clothes,  and  it  is  time  that  we 
reconsidered  the  position.  We  should  certainly  possess 
six  army  corps  of  fully-trained  troops,  which  means 
that  we  should  have  to  increase  our  regular  establish¬ 
ment  by  some  80,000  men.  How  are  we  to  get  them  ? 
Can  we  go  on  for  ever  without  conscription,  at  least  in 
a  modified  form  ? 

Our  luck  in  tiding  over  difficult  situations — except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  American  colonies — has 
always  been  phenomenal.  We  mastered  the  Napoleonic 
difficulties  with  comparative  ease;  and,  unlike  Austria 
and  Prussia,  we  never  had  Napoleon’s  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  concentrated  upon  us.  But  luck  cannot  last  for 
ever  ;  it  must  turn  some  day.  Would  it  not  be  busi¬ 
nesslike  seriously  to  consider  the  advisability  of  making 
a  complete  change  before  it  does  turn  ?  As  a  rule 
great  military  changes  are  brought  about  only  by  great 
national  disasters.  Why  not  avoid  such  disasters  by 
making  these  changes  before  immediate  necessity  forces 
them  upon  us  ? 


THE  DISEASE  OF  EXCESSIVE  SYMPATHY. 

"piTY,  according  to  the  gospel  of  “sweetness  and 
light,”  is  so  good  and  holy  a  thing  that  it  is 
impossible  to  have  too  much  of  it.  That  pity  is  a  good 
and  holy  thing  we  agree  ;  but  pity,  more  easily  than 
any  other  virtue,  becomes,  by  being  exaggerated,  a 
dangerous,  though  disguised,  vice,  which  defeats  its 
own  ends  not  less  surely  than  cruelty.  The  indifference 
to  human  suffering  displayed  in  the  Middle  Ages  often 


seems  shocking  to  the  least  sentimental  of  our  contem¬ 
poraries.  A  partial  and  far  from  discreditable  explana¬ 
tion  of  it  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  inflicted  extreme  suffering  on  others  so  ruthlessly 
were  far  more  indifferent  than  we  are  to  suffering 
when  it  befel  themselves  :  and  very  naturally  never 
bestowed  on  such  sufferings  as  they  witnessed  a  pity 
they  would  have  scorned  to  claim  for  such  suffer¬ 
ings  as  they  experienced.  The  fact  is  that  pity  is  a 
virtue  only  when  we  accord  it  to  sufferings  for  which 
ourselves  we  should  not  be  ashamed  to  claim  it.  To 
say  this,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  matter  ; 
for  the  question  still  remains — and  everything  turns  on 
this — the  question  of  how  far  a  man  should  look  upon 
suffering,  experienced  by  himself,  as  rendering  him  an 
object  of  commiseration.  If  he  is  lying  by  the  roadside 
with  a  broken  leg,  he  may  reasonably  expect  that  a  man 
going  by  in  a  cart  will  pity  him  enough  to  carry  him 
to  the  nearest  doctor.  But  would  he  be  right  in 
expecting  that  the  man  in  the  cart  should  feel 
or  exhibit  any  very  strong  emotion  on  learning  that  he 
had  been  lying  by  the  road-side  and  suffering  for 
several  hours?  If  the  suffering  man  were  a  strong 
man  he  would  not  so  pity  himself.  He  would  not 
make  a  mental  picture  of  his  prostrated  body  and  cry 
over  it.  Why  should  he  wish  that  a  stranger  should 
be  convulsed  by  feelings  on  his  account  which,  it 
indulged  in  by  himself  for  himself,  he  would  have 
regarded  as  inexcusable  and  unmanly?  In  other  words 
we  shall  judge  pity  to  be  a  virtue  or  the  reverse  in 
precise  proportion  as  we  judge  fortitude  to  be  a  virtue 
or  the  reverse.  One  thing,  of  course,  we  shall  in  any 
case  condemn,  that  is,  a  pity  for  others  which  is  less 
than  our  fortitude  for  ourselves — a  sort  of  fortitude  at 
second  hand,  which  enables  us  to  watch  with 
equanimity  sufferings  which  we  personally  do  our  best 
to  shirk,  or  on  account  of  which  we  should  bewail  our¬ 
selves,  if  to  shirk  these  proved  impossible.  But  so 
much  being  granted  the  question  remains  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  what  should  be  our  general  attitude  towards 
suffering  as  related  to  ourselves.  A  man  is  always 
wise  to  avoid  it,  if  he  can  do  so  without  a  sacrifice  of 
honour,  principle,  profit,  or  something  equally  valuable. 
Our  question  refers  solely  to  such  suffering  as  duty 
entails  on  a  man,  or  his  ordinary  work  in  life.  Should 
he  allow  himself  to  regard  suffering  of  this  kind  as 
something  which  renders  him  an  object  of  pity  to  him¬ 
self?  Or  should  he  not  rather  meet  and  endure  it  with 
a  hardihood  which  makes  light  of  it  at  the  time,  which 
refuses  to  look  back  on  it  afterwards,  and  accepts  it — to 
use  a  colloquial  phrase — as  being  “all  in  the  day’s 
work  ”  ? 

What  we  believe  to  be  the  true,  the  healthy,  answer 
to  this  question,  will  possibly  seem  at  first  sight  to 
have  the  air  of  a  paradox.  A  man  may  reasonably, 
and  without  loss  of  dignity,  pity  himself,  and  roundly 
abuse  his  destiny,  on  account  of  the  minor  sufferings, 
the  inconveniences,  the  discomforts,  and  the  irritations, 
which  circumstances  are  so  disobliging  as  to  thrust  on 
him.  But  in  proportion  as  his  sufferings  assume  a 
serious  character,  he  owes  it  to  himself  to  exhibit  a 
hard  and  firm  front  to  them,  and  to  make  their  heavi¬ 
ness  light  by  the  firmness  with  which  he  bears  them. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that,  in  the  former  case,  his  self- 
pity  will  be  half-ironical,  and  will  never  gain  complete 
possession  of  him  ;  whereas,  in  the  latter  case,  if  he 
indulges  in  it  at  all,  it  will  master  him,  and  unnerve  his 
character.  Now  if  it  is  right  to  regard  suffering  in  this 
spirit  so  far  as  it  affects  ourselves,  it  is  right  for  us  to 
regard  it  similarly  so  far  as  it  affects  others ;  and 
if  it  is  right  to  restrain  our  pity  in  the  one 
case,  it  is  right  to  restrain  it  in  the  other.  The 
only  exception  to  this  rule — and  it  is  a  most 
important  exception — is  afforded  by  those  occasions  in 
which  our  sense  of  another’s  suffering  can  prompt  us 
to  alleviate  it,  or  to  take  steps  for  preventing  its 
recurrence.  But  on  such  occasions  the  emotion  ceases 
to  be  mere  emotion,  and  instantly  translates  itself  into 
healthy  and  business-like  action.  The  majority  of  the 
sufferings,  however,  by  which  the  human  race  is 
afflicted,  are  sufferings  which  are  either  inseparable 
from  human  nature  and  human  circumstances,  or  are 
capable  of  being  mitigated  only  with  extreme  slowness, 
if  at  all  ;  and  with  regard  to  these,  just  as  our  attitude 
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on  our  own  behalf  should  be  one  of  cheerful  endurance, 
so  it  should  not,  on  behalf  of  others,  be  one  of  excessive 
pity.  The  excessive  pity,  which  so  many  people  now 
cultivate,  is  in  reality  self-indulgence  and  weakness 
disguising  itself  in  an  objective  form.  People  shudder 
and  weep  at  the  sight  of  pain  endured  by  others,  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  themselves  incapable  of  confronting  and 
bearing  it  themselves.  They  have  drugged  themselves 
with  the  idea  that  life  ought  to  be,  and  can  be  made,  a 
thing  of  painless  affection  and  gentle  joys,  with  nothing 
harder  and  sharper  in  it  than  some  pensive  and  elegiac 
grief,  and  with  no  necessity  in  it  for  hard  and  laborious 
struggle.  No  conception  could  be  more  demoralising. 
Men  like  Napoleon,  with  no  pity  at  all,  who  to  gain 
their  own  ends  will  sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands 
without  compunction — such  men  are  moral  monsters. 
But  those,  who  have  developed  a  temperament  of 
a  precisely  opposite  kind,  who  are  so  soft  and  so 
degenerate  that  the  thought  of  pain  is  unendurable  to 
them,  and  who,  knowing  that  they  would  shriek  them¬ 
selves  at  the  sight  or  sound  of  a  gun,  burst  into  tears 
at  the  thought  that  soldiers  should  fight  at  all,  are 
morally  more  unworthy  and  mischievous,  though  doubt¬ 
less  they  are  less  hateful,  than  the  self-absorbed  general, 
who  fearless  of  death  himself  is  unmoved  when  he  sees 
it  daily  overtaking  those  around  him.  The  causes  of 
sorrow  and  suffering  are  at  work  everywhere,  like 
bullets  flying  on  a  battle-field.  Some  of  us  may  escape 
their  operation,  but  many  are  certain  to  be  wounded  by 
them,  many  destroyed  by  them  prematurely.  Like 
soldiers  on  a  battle-field  we  must  all  of  us  take  our 
chance.  Like  wise  soldiers,  we  shall  not  expose  our¬ 
selves  unnecessarily ;  but  like  brave  soldiers,  when 
necessary  we  shall  meet  danger  :  and  if  we  find  our¬ 
selves  dying,  we  shall  not  look  on  our  death  as  a 
tragedy.  We  shall  tacitly  accept  it  as  being  “  all  in 
the  day’s  work.”  And  once  more  let  us  say,  that  the 
mood  of  mind  which  a  strong  man  who  respects  him¬ 
self  will  cultivate  with  regard  to  his  own  fate,  is  the 
mood  of  mind  which,  if  he  respects  others,  he  will 
cultivate  as  to  their  fates  also.  He  will  keep  his  pity 
the  fresher  for  those  occasions  when  it  can  express 
itself  in  action,  by  not  allowing  it  to  develop  into  that 
exaggerated  and  morbid  emotion  which  not  only 
cannot  appease  itself  by  any  practicable  course  of  con¬ 
duct  but  tends  to  exhaust  the  source  from  which 
useful  conduct  springs. 


CRICKET  REFORM. 

/~\N  1  May  the  most  definite  and  far-reaching  pro- 
posal  ever  made  to  an  M.C.C.  meeting  was 
rejected  by  a  minority  of  188  against  a  majority  of  259 
under  the  law  that  a  two-thirds  majority  is  necessary  to 
sanction  an  alteration  of  the  rules.  Amongst  that 
minority  were  most  of  the  leading  cricketers  of  the 
present  day,  including  such  authorities  as  Mr.  Allan 
Steel  and  Lord  Hawke,  while  the  proposal  was  actually 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton.  Of  the 
committee  of  the  club,  prior  to  the  general  meeting, 
eight  members  were  in  favour  of  the  change  and  five 
against — a  proportion  which  was  not  inaccurately 
reflected  by  the  voting  on  Wednesday.  It  would  of 
course  be  impossible  to  analyse  the  composition  of  the 
parties,  but  it  can  be  said  with  tolerable  certainty  that 
the  preponderance  of  expert  opinion  was  on  the  conser¬ 
vative  side.  With  the  result  we  have  no  fault  to  find, 
for,  as  we  shall  show  later,  it  is  extremely  uncertain 
whether  the  alteration  in  the  law  would  have  achieved 
its  object,  while  its  action  on  the  game  in  other  ways 
might  have  been  exceedingly  harmful. 

Its  promoters  of  course  acted  on  the  thesis  that  the 
present  state  of  affairs  is  highly  undesirable,  that  under 
modern  conditions  the  bowler  is  cruelly  handicapped, 
and  that  the  side  which  gains  choice  of  innings  on  the 
perfect  wickets  of  to-day  obtains  an  advantage  which 
the  spin  of  the  coin  was  never  intended  to  confer.  This 
is  as  far  as  it  goes  undeniable.  The  grievance  rests 
on  a  sounder  basis  than  the  complaints  of  spectators. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  huge  totals  and  dull 
play.  The  proportionate  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  move  in  an  inverse  ratio,  for  not  only  is  the 
out-side  worn  out  by  a  long  day  and  a  half  in  the  field 
before  their  turn  comes  to  bat,  but,  while  their  oppo¬ 


nents  have  all  the  conditions  of  ground  in  their  favour, 
j  the  bowlers  of  the  former  have  to  struggle  with  the 
wicket  at  its  easiest  and  their  batsmen  when  it  is  at  its 
worst.  Further,  the  English  climate  is  far  more  un¬ 
reliable  than  that  of  Australia,  and  consequently  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  prepare  such  wickets  as  are 
common  at  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Hence  everything 
makes  for  the  defeat  of  the  side  that  loses  the 
toss  or  just  as  often  for  a  one-sided  draw.  It 
is  no  use  to  alter  the  method  of  acquiring  the 
right  to  bat  first.  The  point  is  that  it  is  the 
side  that  takes  first  innings  that  has  everything  given 
in  its  hands.  The  only  way  of  rectifying  matters  is  to 
restore  the  balance  between  bat  and  ball,  so  that  the 
J  in-side  may  be  got  out  before  fatigue  and  the  wearing 
out  of  the  wicket  render  the  position  of  the  out-side 
nearly  hopeless. 

It  is  clear  that  the  whole  of  the  difficulty  depends 
(1)  on  the  trueness,  (2)  on  the  lasting-power  of  the 
ground  In  Australia  both  these  qualities  have  reached 
practical  perfection.  The  advantage  of  batting  first  is 
frequently  neutralised  by  a  long  second  innings  of  the 
side  that  lost  the  toss,  and  the  length  of  time  that  can 
be  expended  on  the  matches  makes  it  possible  to  avoid 
draws.  In  England  our  uncertain  climate  and  limited 
time — the  last  due  to  an  over-filled  season — render 
these  conditions  to  a  large  extent  unattainable. 

It  will  be  well  to  consider  briefly  the  value  of  the 
main  suggestions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  with  the  object  of  remedying  this  present  state  of 
affairs.  We  have  first  of  ail  the  proposal  supported  by 
several  eminent  critics,  that  wickets  should  not  be  pre¬ 
pared,  as  is  the  present  practice,  and  that  the  grass 
should  not  be  too  closely  shorn.  In  other  words  they 
would  have  us  go  back  to  the  conditions  of  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  We  do  not  regard  this  as  a  practi¬ 
cable  or  a  desirable  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Cricket 
has  unquestionably  improved  greatly  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  grounds.  Batting  is  more  scientific,  bowling 
is  certainly  more  accurate  and  more  resourceful,  wicket¬ 
keeping  is  more  highly  developed  and  fielding  far  neater 
and  more  finished  than  in  the  old  days.  Not  only 
would  the  adoption  of  such  a  retrograde  proposal  be 
entirely  contrary  to  the  modern  tendency  and  spirit  but 
it  would  increase  the  element  of  pure  luck  which,  by 
the  way,  is  not  synonymous  with  “glorious  uncer- 
|  tainty,”  and  interfere  with  the  natural  development 
of  the  game.  Let  us  have  our  grounds  as  good  as  is 
(  humanly  possible  and  trust  to  the  further  development 
I  of  bowling  by  more  careful  study  and  harder  practice. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  suggestions  which  aim  at 
the  alteration  of  the  fixed  points  in  the  game,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  size  of  the  wicket  or  the  decrease  of  the 
breadth  of  the  bat.  Tempting  as  such  proposals  appear 
their  practical  adoption  presents  great  technical  diffi¬ 
culties.  To  say  that  because  the  size  or  shape  of  the 
bat  has  before  been  changed,  it  can  be  changed  again  is 
no  fair  argument.  Cricket  was  then  in  its  infancy  ;  its 
later  development  has  been  carried  out  without  any 
such  change,  and  the  proportions  of  bat  and  wicket, 
though  their  perfection  cannot  absolutely  be  demon¬ 
strated,  have  not  only  proved  satisfactory  but  have 
directly  and  obviously  conduced  to  the  game’s  extra¬ 
ordinary  success.  Any  attempt  to  narrow  the  bat  must 
be  a  leap  in  the  dark.  The  effect  of  a  decrease  of  a  quarter 
or  half  or  a  whole  inch  is  quite  incalculable,  and  even 
if  some  ideal  in  the  matter  of  length  of  innings  could 
be  fixed  upon,  it  would  be,  practically  speaking,  unat- 
•  tainable  by  any  mathematical  rule.  The  same  objec¬ 
tions  apply  to  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  wicket. 
Such  a  change  would  probably  cramp  batting  as  much 
as  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  l.b.w.  rule;  in  other 
words  it  would  afford  the  bowler  a  wider  space  for 
the  law  to  operate  in.  It  is  all  very  well  to  help  the 
bowler,  but  such  arbitrary  alterations  would  handicap 
the  batsmen  in  other  ways  than  is  intended,  and  in 
our  opinion  anything  that  detracts  from  a  player’s 
initiative  and  from  the  variety  of  his  strokes  is  bad. 
Briefly  then,  we  prefer  to  leave  the  implements  of 
modern  cricket  alone.  In  our  next  article  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  why  we  think  that  the  M.C.C. 
minority  acted  rightly  in  rejecting  the  proposal  of  last 
Wednesday. 

We  shall  terminate  this  article  by  referring  to  a 
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somewhat  excitable  letter  which  appeared  in  Monday’s 
“Times”  signed  by  “A  County  Cricketer.”  While 
agreeing  with  his  main  proposition  that  the  present 
l.b.w.  rule  should  be  maintained,  we  must  entirely 
dissent  from  his  view  that  the  M.C.C.  should  consult  the 
convenience  of  so-called  second-class  matches  rather 
than  the  needs  of  first-class  cricket.  Reasonable  legis¬ 
lation  can  only  be  based  on  careful  observation  con¬ 
ducted,  so  far  as  is  possible,  under  uniform  conditions. 
Now  first-class  county  cricket  offers  afield  for  observation 
which  is  furnished  by  no  other  series  of  matches  and 
the  working  of  the  laws  can  alone  be  adequately  watched 
on  our  great  public  grounds.  More  important  than  all 
the  M.C.C.  must,  in  their  non-legal  but  admitted  capa¬ 
city  to  govern,  assist  the  development  of  the  game  by 
aiding  and  following  the  advice  of  its  best  exponents. 
To  subordinate  their  interests  to  those  of  their  less 
skilful  comrades  would  be  fatal,  for  upon  them  the 
future  of  the  game  depends  ;  it  is  to  their  direction 
that  the  great  cricket  public  looks  and  their  standards 
and  example  that  it  strives  to  attain  and  to  follow. 


SPANISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  GUILDHALL. 

''HE  City  Gallery  and  its.  director  will  please  many 
worlds  this  year.  They  have  secured  a  very  full 
collection  of  pictures  by  Velazquez  in  English  hands, 
the  third  in  ten  or  eleven  years,  they  have  made  a 
gallant  first  attempt  at  a  Goya  exhibition,  and  they  have 
filled  two  galleries  with  the  works  of  Fortuny  and  his 
progeny.  With  these  last  as  an  attraction  they  ought 
to  beat  their  own  enormous  record  of  visitors  ;  if  only 
the  crowds  would  keep  to  these  two  rooms  !  For  my 
part  I  will  not  add  one  to  the  crush  to-day,  but  beg 
admirers  of  the  neat  and  gaudy  allurements  of  No.  151 
(“The  Mermaid”  by  Louis  Falero)  to  believe  that  they 
will  find  nothing  to  their  taste  among  the  works  of  Don 
Diego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velazquez. 

One  thing  I  wish  the  committee  had  been  able  to  do, 
and  that  is  to  obtain  a  loan  of  the  Kingston  Lacy  study 
for  “  Las  Meninas  ”  never  yet,  I  think,  seen  in  London. 
The  Rokeby  “  Venus,”  too,  it  would  have  been  delight¬ 
ful  to  see  again.  But  they  have  done  enough  for  honour 
and  thanks  in  publishing  a  practically  new  picture. 
When  I  saw  the  “  Lady  with  a  Fan  ”  by  Velazquez  in 
the  Wallace  collection  I  confessed  to  just  a  shade  of 
disappointment ;  here  was  a  picture  by  the  master  so 
different  from  the  Court  portraits,  so  intimate  and 
gentle,  and  because  different  so  newly  considered,  so 
lovely  in  arrangement  and  sober  harmony  that  it  ought 
to  have  been  one  of  his  finest  works.  Yet  it  wanted 
his  full  signature  in  the  face,  his  best  luck  of  genius. 
The  clinching  accent  was  missing  in  its  all-over 
equableness  of  texture.  It  was  beyond  hoping  that 
Velazquez  had  painted  the  same  subject  at  a  happier 
moment  with  that  hair’s-breadth  lack  supplied,  and 
that  within  a  year  we  should  see  it.  But  England  is 
an  incredible  storehouse  of  pictures  ;  next  door,  so  to 
speak,  obscured  by  dirt,  varnish  and  bad  lighting  hung 
the  miracle  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s.  The  latest 
expert  had  shaken  his  head  over  it,  but  the  Guildhall 
Exhibition  has  brought  it  out  into  the  light  and  put 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  portraiture  in  its  place,  high 
up  in  the  oeuvre  of  Velazquez.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  by 
what  almost  imperceptible  differences  of  accent  and 
light  the  preparation  of  a  masterpiece  up  to  the  last 
second  of  the  brush’s  play  becomes  a  masterpiece — the 
secret  lies  in  a  few  variations  of  pressure-inclination 
and  tone  that  give  lustre  and  emphasis  to  the  eye. 
The  order  of  the  pictures  in  time,  I  suppose,  was  not 
from  good  to  better,  for  the  Wallace  Gallery  picture  is 
more  elaborated  :  changes  have  been  made  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  hands,  the  disposition  of  the  mantilla,  and 
the  dress.  The  fan  has  been  added  and  the  delicate 
patch  of  blue  and  spot  of  red.  Yet  luck  was  with  the 
less  elaborated  stud}-.  Even  in  its  strange  proportion, 
clipped  strait  between  the  uprights  of  the  frame,  and 
in  the  curve  of  the  hoop  it  is  happier.  What  a  man 
he  was,  who  could  address  himself  to  kings,  children, 
royal  minxes,  beggars,  buffoons,  as  befitted,  and  then 
turn  to  this  woman  also  adorably  as  befitted  ! 

The  magnificent  portrait  of  a  man  from  Apsley  House 
is  shown  again  and  makes  a  fit  companion  for  this  lady. 
I  wonder  how  long  the  legend,  still  lurking  in  Presiden¬ 


tial  discourses  at  the  Academy,  that  Velazquez  was  a 
swaggering  flashy  performer,  dangerous  as  an  example 
to  youth,  will  stand  against  the  evidence  of  these 
pictures,  their  sobriety  and  the  immeasurable  tender¬ 
ness  and  watchful  justice  of  their  drawing  and  tone.  A 
student  who  has  examined  the  eye-orbit  of  125,  or  the 
way  in  which  the  nose  is  constructed  with  a  hardly 
appreciable  difference  of  tone,  of  direction  rather  than 
tone,  against  the  cheek,  will  certainly  not  feel  en¬ 
couraged  to  flourish  his  brush.  The  “  Innocent  X.” 
from  Apsley  House  is  also  here.  Visitors  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  speak  of  a  finer  version  there  of  this  study  for 
the  full-length  portrait  in  Rome.  Near  at  hand  the 
subtleties  of  this  picture  seem  to  prove  it  true 
Velazquez ;  its  only  inferiority  to  the  best  is  in 
a  too  great  evenness  of  accent  and  strawberry 
colour  at  a  little  distance.  Then  there  is  “Juan 
de  Pareja,”  the  servant  and  pupil  of  Velazquez, 
the  sketch  the  painter  is  said  to  have  made  to  get  his 
hand  in  for  the  Pope,  superb  in  character  and  substance. 
But  the  most  beautiful  colour  here — there  is  no  more 
beautiful  in  the  world,  surely — is  in  the  picture  of  the 
Riding  School,  from  Grosvenor  Plouse.  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong  in  his  book  on  Velazquez  indulged  himself 
in  a  superfluously  ingenious  theory  that  this  picture  and 
the  version  at  Hertford  House  could  neither  of  them  be 
originals  because  the  boy  and  horse  in  both  are  so 
exactly  of  the  same  size,  “touch  for  touch”  the  same 
in  painting,  he  says,  but  that  is  an  exaggeration.  They 
must  be,  he  argued,  copies  of  a  lost  original  ;  and  fired 
by  his  theory  he  proceeded  to  detect  the  hand  of  .Del 
Mazo  in  the  painting.  The  picture  now  at  the  Guildhall 
is  certainly  no  copy,  for,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before, 
and  visitors  to  the  exhibition  can  verify  the  fact,  the 
thinning  of  the  old  paint  reveals  important  changes  in  the 
design.  The  pitch  of  the  roof  of  the  building  has  been 
altered,  and  the  sky  can  be  traced  under  the  heightened 
parts.  Round  the  figures  of  boy  and  horse  are  traces  of 
other  alterations.  The  Wallace  Gallery  version  is  less 
brilliant  than  this,  and  more  sketchy  in  accessories. 
No  copyist  is  likely  to  have  thrown  away  the  splendid 
figure  of  the  man  who  extends  the  lance  to  Olivarez. 
The  probability  is  that  Velazquez,  having  established 
his  prince  with  some  pains,  sketched  in  the  accessory 
figures  in  the  Wallace  galiery  picture,  and  then  in  a 
second  and  more  brilliant  version,  keeping  the  prince 
as  he  was,  worked  in  the  finer  and  better  considered 
group  of  courtiers.  Perhaps  the  second  version  was 
for  Olivarez  himself ;  it  belonged  to  his  family.  The 
originalit}'  of  the  composition  is  as  remarkable  as  the 
beauty  of  tone  and  colour.  The  little  horseman  takes 
not  the  centre  but  the  left  of  the  stage  with  room  for 
his  advance,  and  the  sketchlike  placing  of  the  other 
figures  helps  the  air  of  spontaneity  ;  yet  the  prince  and 
his  horse  are  full  of  the  long  science  of  design  and  so 
are  the  accessory  figures. 

These  are  the  most  wonderful  things.  The  three  early 
still-life  and  figure  studies  are  welcome  again.  Of  the 
other  portraits,  originals  or  versions  from  the  studio,  the 
best  perhaps  is  the  Don  Baltasar  in  hunting  costume 
(120).  The  head  is  not  absolutely  first-rate,  but  the  land¬ 
scape  and  dogs  are  splendid.  What  a  noble  piece  of 
design  is  the  hound  that  makes  a  convex  mound-like 
curve  beyond  the  prince’s  feet !  The  other  version  of  this 
(114)  is  poor.  The  Holford  Philip  is  good  of  the  early 
period  ;  the  Holford  “  Olivarez,”  the  better  of  the  two, 
is  badly  lit.  The  part-versions  of  the  Prado  “  Mariana 
of  Austria  ”  belonging  to  Sir  Cutbbert  Quilter  and  Mr. 
Brabazon  are  here  again.  Also  the  “  Quevedo,”  not 
throughout  of  the  first  quality.  Besides  all  those  there 
are  some  doubtful  or  impossible  pieces.  One  exhibition 
was  enough  of  the  wretched  portrait  of  Velazquez 
(108).  The  “  Beggar  with  the  Globe  ”  is  not  very  likely, 
nor  the  huge  still-life  (133).  Another  still-life  picture 
with  the  portrait  of  a  man  (“The  Steward,”  1 10)  is  shown 
for  the  first  time  by  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  who  connects  it 
with  the  “  bodegone  ”  pieces  on  one  side  and  the 
“  Topers  ”  on  the  other.  There  is  splendid  work  in  the 
still  life,  parts  of  which,  cut  out,  would  rival  Chardin, 
but  the  style  of  painting  in  the  head  of  the  man 
and  haphazard  arrangement  make  the  ascription  to 
Velazquez  doubtful.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  painted 
for  the  sign  of  a  cook-shop.  The  portrait  of  a  boy  (1 18) 
of  a  young  man  (123)  of  a  Cardinal  (132)  and  a  sleeping 
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boy  (hi)  are  quite  obviously  not  by  Velazquez,  and 
Mr.  Huth’s  Philip  IV.  (130)  and  the  two  portraits  of 
Isabel  de  Bourbon  do  not  look  first-hand,  nor  is  the 
Infanta  Maria  Theresa  (131)  quite  first-rate.  The 
King’s  “Don  Baltasar  ”  is  rather  heavy  and  sticky — 
perhaps  Mazo’s  copying.  The  Queen  of  Spain  sends  a 
fragmentary  hand,  apparently  cut  from  a  picture,  which 
might  be  by  anyone.  Two  portraits,  of  a  little  girl 
and  a  young  lady,  lent  by  Mr.  Arthur  Sanderson,  are 
charming  pieces,  but  a  little  too  pretty  and  conventional, 

I  thought,  for  the  name  given  them. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  this  exhibition  will 
be  on  the  reputation  of  Goya  as  a  painter,  a  reputation 
heightened  by  the  conception  of  what  the  draughtsman 
of  the  Proverbs  and  Caprices  ought  to  have  done  with 
paint.  It  is  the  first  considerable  collection  of  his 
works  in  London,  and  it  confirms  the  impression  I 
got  of  him  at  Madrid  as  a  very  fitful  and  uncertain 
painter,  who  swings  from  fierce  attacks  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation  as  in  black  and  white,  and  hints  of  treatment 
that  other  painters  have  developed,  to  a  thin  effaced 
conventional  manner.  The  famous  “  Majas  ”  of  the 
Academy  of  San  Fernando  themselves,  like  all  his 
elaborated  work,  disappointed  me  by  their  execution. 
Two  pictures  at  Buda-Pest,  judged  by  photographs, 
seem  unusually  strong  and  rich,  but  I  have  not  seen 
the  originals.  Goya  had  to  work  by  strong  scorn  and 
anger  to  give  the  full  measure  of  his  unquiet  spirit ; 
patience  and  complaisance  failed  him  in  quieter  moods, 
and  he  could  not  live  by  colour.  There  is  one  superb 
picture  here,  a  landscape  with  figures,  in  which 
the  daemon  speaks.  It  is  iron  Spanish  landscape  of  j 
ravine  and  rock,  and  one  of  these,  crowned  by  a 
monastery  and  splashed  with  haggard  light,  is  lifted  up  j 
against  dead  storm-blue  of  the  sky.  Through  the 
hollow  below  is  poured  the  uncanny  rout  of  Goya’s  | 
pantomime,  in  obscure  gesticulation,  a  tall  Maypole  ] 
swaying  for  the  standard  of  these  shadows.  None  of  j 
the  portraits  is  in  the  same  rank  with  this,  but  the 
“  Dr.  Payrel  ”  has  a  fine  bitter  mouth  and  the  sketch  of 
the  painter’s  brother  (66)  is  a  vigorous  one. 

In  the  same  gallery  are  a  number  of  older  Spanish 
painters  of  whom  I  have  not  left  myself  space  to  speak, 
and  will  only  mention  the  very  charming  portrait  of  his 
daughter  by  II  Greco,  a  work  of  some  intensity,  but 
none  of  the  strange  astigmatism  of  eye  and  mind  that 
one  associates  with  that  painter.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  LONDON  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL. 

MUSIC  in  London  this  week  has  been  going  fast 
and  furious.  Besides  the  London  Musical 
Festival,  which  I  propose  to  discuss,  some  concerts 
have  been  given  by  a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Joachim, 
and  these  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  ;  and  to-day  a 
recital  will  be  given  by  a  gentleman  called  Mr.  Kubelik, 
and  this  I  may  or  may  not  discuss  seven  days  hence. 
The  London  Musical  Festival  has  itself  occupied  my 
whole  attention.  A  concert  on  Monday  night,  one  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  one  oh  Wednesday  night,  another 
on  Thursday  afternoon — what  a  week’s  work  for  a 
critic  who  is  gradually  growing  famous  by  dint  of 
staying  away  from  concerts  !  At  the  moment  of 
writing  I  have  heard  Colonne  conduct,  Ysaye  and 
Saint-Saens  conduct,  Weingartner  conduct,  and  Ysaye 
and  Saint-Saens  play  (respectively)  the  fiddle  and  piano. 
And  to-morrow  (which  will  be  yesterday,  Friday,  for 
you,  reader)  Mr.  \V00d  conducts  ;  and  on  Saturday  he 
conducts  again.  Such  a  week  is  very  well  for  our 
friends  from  the  country  ;  but  for  a  London  concert- 
goer,  however  hardened,  it  is  nearly  death.  Still,  how¬ 
ever  hazardous  the  enterprise,  the  concerts  have  been 
quite  worth  attending,  even  by  a  specially  hardened 
musical  critic.  The  programmes  were  certainly  most  ex¬ 
cellently  devised.  On  Monday,  under  Colonne’s  direction, 
we  had  an  overture  by  Bizet,  “  Patrie  ”  (which  I  at  least 
had  not  heard  before),  Beethoven’s  Eighth  symphony,  a 
symphonic  piece,  “  Redemption,”  by  Cesar  Franck,  and 
Liszt’s  piano  concerto  in  B  flat,  played  by  Busoni.  On 
Tuesday  Ysaye  played  Beethoven’s  Heroic  symphony 
and  an  adagio  for  strings  by  a  totally  unknown  young 
French  composer  called  Lekeu,  who  died  in  1894  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four ;  and  Marie  Brema  sang  the  part  of 
Brunnhilde  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  “Dusk  of  the 


Gods.”  On  Wednesday  evening  Saint-Saens  and 
Ysaye  conducted  and  played  in  turns  ;  and  nothing  of 
the  slightest  interest  was  given.  On  Thursday 
Weingartner  played  through  one  of  the  finest  pro¬ 
grammes  I  remember,  in  a  manner  I  shall  speak  about 
presently.  Before  proceeding  to  criticism  I  wish  once 
more  to  acknowledge  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  Mr. 
Robert  Newman  for  organising  such  a  banquet,  or 
orgie,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  term  it.  For  my  part, 

I  am  glad  to  have  received  such  a  refreshing  shock  to 
my  many  prejudices  and  prepossessions,  a  shock  that 
could  not  possibly  have  happened  if  Mr.  Newman  had 
not  enabled  me  to  hear  a  few  new  works,  and  also  a  few 
old  ones  played  in  neve  fashions. 

Monday  night’s  entertainment  may  be  quickly 
dismissed.  Colonne’s  conducting  has  never  seemed  to 
me  in  the  least  admirable.  Of  course  he  has  a  great 
vogue  in  Paris,  but  we  do  not  nowadays  accept  musi¬ 
cians  on  the  strength  of  their  Parisian  reputations.  He 
came  here  some  years  ago  with  his  Parisian  reputation 
and  (if  I  remember  rightly)  his  Parisian  band  ;  and  after 
listening  to  him  very  carefully  I  was  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  was  a  bad  conductor.  That  opinion 
remains  unaltered.  On  Monday  he  was  as  violent,  as 
insensitive,  as  inartistic  as  ever.  He  plays  like  the 
conductor  of  one  of  those  “blue  Hungarian  bands” 
that  used  to  infest  this  country.  There  are  tremendous 
ear-ripping  fortissimos  and  pianissimos  that  can  scarcely 
be  heard  ;  but  a  level  mezzo-forte  or  a  piano  or  a  care¬ 
fully  moulded  crescendo  or  diminuendo  is  never  offered 
us.  Of  many  bad  renderings  of  the  Beethoven  Eighth 
symphony  I  have  heard,  not  one  was  so  bad,  so  aimless, 
so  harsh,  strident  and  unsympathetic,  so  colourless  as 
Mr.  Colonne’s.  In  the  Liszt  concerto — which,  by  the 
way,  is  a  poor  thing,  and  not  altogether  Liszt’s  own — 
Busoni  played  magnificently  ;  and  he  may  be  said  also 
to  have  conducted.  Heaven  knows  what  would 
have  happened  if  he  had  not  carefully  directed 
Mr.  Colonne  through  all  the  difficulties.  The 
Cesar  Franck  piece  was  dull  stuff,  The  astound¬ 
ing  analytic  programmist  of  Mr.  Newman’s  con¬ 
certs,  in  the  course  of  his  cheerful  occupation  of 
spreading  butter  on  everyone  whose  music  is  played  at 
Mr.  Newman’s  concerts,  remarks  that  Franck’s  “  talent, 
especially  as  a  teacher,  [isj  quite  remarkable.”  And 
by  way  of  proving  this  he  mentions,  as  Franck’s  prin¬ 
cipal  pupils,  “  Mile.  Augusta  Holmes  and  MM. 
Chabrier,  V.  d’lndy,  Faure,  Bruneau,  Messager, 
Chapuis,  Vidal,  Broutin,  Bordes,  and  F.  Thome.”  It 
is  certainly  an  odd  way  of  proving  a  man’s  eminence  as 
a  teacher  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  of  his  having 
instructed  more  bad  composers  than,  probably,  any 
other  teacher  of  the  century  ;  but  it  is  the  Queen’s  Hall 
analyst’s  way.  Not  only  did  Franck  cause  a  large 
number  of  people  to  write  bad  music,  but  he  was  him¬ 
self  the  author  of  a  huge  quantity  of  bad  music.  I  have 
listened  with  exemplary  patience  to  a  large  number  of 
his  compositions,  and  the  more  I  hear  of  them  the  less 
I  think  of  him.  He  was  an  industrious  schoolmaster 
and  nothing  more  ;  he  had  no  invention  nor  any  original 
emotional  impulses  to  drive  him  to  invent ;  and  nothing 
he  wrote  possesses  any  qualities  beyond  a  certain 
mastery  of  the  technique  that  had  been  evolved  by  the 
great  and  small  composers  preceding  him,  and  a  certain 
perfectly  individual  clumsiness  in  applying  that  Tech¬ 
nique.  I  did  not  stay  to  hear  Colonne’s  version  of  the 
Venusberg  music  nor  the  “  Tristan  ”  selection.  A  very 
little  of  Colonne  goes  a  very  long  way. 

Tuesday  afternoon’s  affair  was  in  exhilarating  con¬ 
trast  to  this.  I  did  not  hear  the  earlier  part :  neither 
Lady  Halle’s  playing  nor  the  everlasting  Mendelssohn 
concerto  is  to  me  peculiarly  attractive  ;  and  I  skipped 
them.  The  Heroic  symphony  came  off  with  all  that 
blended  suavity,  sweetness,  clearness  and  strength 
which  I  spoke  of  when  writing  about  Ysaye  in  Brussels 
some  months  ago.  The  little  adagio  by  Lekeu  seemed 
to  me  quite  uninteresting  student’s  work,  though  I 
should  be  glad  to  hear  something  else  by  the  composer. 
Marie  Brema  sang  magnificently  in  the  “  Dusk  of 
the  Gods”  music.  Wednesday  night  was  as  dull 
as  Monday — yea,  duller.  Nothing  more  deplorable 
than  the  conducting  of  Saint-Saens  can  be  imagined, 
unless  it  is  his  piano-playing,  or  his  music.  I  expected 
the  concert  to  prove  interesting  if  not  wildly  exciting  ; 
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but  Saint-Saens  is  a  personality  in  whom  it  is  impos-  j 
sible  to  take  the  faintest  interest.  There  is  little 
enough  in  the  A  symphony  which  opened  the  concert, 
but  what  there  is  Saint-Saens  certainly  concealed  from 
us  with  wonderful  skill.  I  wonder  that  the  band  was 
able  to  get  through  at  all  with  such  a  beat  ;  and  the 
smash-up  at  the  beginning  of  the  “  Rouet  d’Omphale  ” 
did  not  surprise  me  at  all.  Much  has  been  said  about 
Saint-Saens  as  a  pianist.  I  hasten  to  say  he  is 
one  of  the  worst  I  have  ever  heard.  His  fingers 
are  nimble  enough  ;  but  his  touch  can  only  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  callous,  and  he  managed  to  play  through 
a  lovely  concerto  of  Mozart  without  showing  the 
slightest  appreciation  of  its  beauty  and  the  delicate 
feeling  with  which  it  is  surcharged.  I  left  early  ;  it 
was  too  much  to  sit  out  a  whole  evening  of  Saint-Saens’ 
music  under  Saint-Saens’  direction,  even  though  Ysaye 
played  some  of  it. 

A  full  consideration  of  Weingartner,  his  playing  and 
his  music,  must  be  deferred  until  next  week,  when 
Mr.  Wood’s  share  in  the  festival  will  also  be  dealt  with. 
But  it  must  be  said  at  once  that  the  Weingartner  j 
concert  has  so  far  been  the  finest  of  the  lot.  Mr.  | 
Andrew  Black  sang  charmingly  in  Wolfram’s  Definition 
of  Love  from  “  Tannhauser,”  a  thing  that  should  never 
be  given  in  the  concert-hall,  and  powerfully  in  the  closing 
scene  of  “The  Valkyrie.”  Mr.  Becker  played  some 
tiresome  variations  of  Tschaikowsky  in  a  most  violent 
manner.  Weingartner  gave  a  tremendous  rendering 
of  the  Fifth  Beethoven  symphony — on  the  whole  the 
most  gorgeous  I  remember.  It  was  broad,  a  little 
rough,  and  at  the  finish  quite  overwhelming. 

Last  week  I  referred  to  Miss  or  Mrs.  Concert 
Direction  Ethel  L.  Robinson  refraining  from  sending 
me  tickets  for  the  Joachim  concerts.  I  am  informed 
that  Miss  or  Mrs.  Concert  Direction  Ethel  L.  Robinson 
did  not  send  them  because  some  time  ago  I  spoke  in  a 
rather  disparaging  way  about  Joachim.  This  is  a 
serious  matter  :  it  means  that  Miss  or  Mrs.  E.  L.  R.  is 
trying  to  “work”  the  press,  eliminating  the  criticism 
which  she  considers  damaging  to  her  interests, 
punishing  the  critics  who  do  not  think  too  highly  of 
the  artists  in  whom  she  is  interested,  and  securing  an 
appearance  of  a  unanimously  favourable  verdict  re¬ 
garding  those  artists.  It  is  bad  enough1  when  for 
instance  the  Philharmonic  Society  behaves  so  foolishly. 
Still  that  body  has  a  perfect  right  to  try  to  keep  certain 
writers  away  from  its  concerts  ;  though  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  foreign  artists  who  perform  cheaply  there 
hoping  for  press  notices  should  know  that  the  whole 
press  is  not  represented.  The  case)  of  an  agent  is 
different.  The  Philharmonic  Society  hurts  only  itself  : 
the  agent  hurts  the  artists  he  or  she  represents.  Does 
Joachim  for  example  know  that  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  excludea  certain  section  of  the  pressfrom  his  concerts? 

I  much  doubt  it.  Anyhow,  there  is  a  cure  for  such 
folly.  The  agents  get  their  livelihood  mainly  out  of  the 
numerous  younger  artists  who  give  concerts  for  the 
sake  of  notices.  Probably  Miss  or  Mrs.  Concert 
Direction  E.  L.  R.  will  within  a  few  weeks  invite  me  to 
hear  artists  who  are  quite  unknown.  Therefore  I  request 
all  artists  to  observe  that  until  I  have  received  some 
explanation,  all  tickets  from  Miss  or  Mrs.  E.  L.  R.  will 
straightway  be  thrown  into  my  waste-paper  basket. 

J.  F.  R. 


ANSTEY  VERSUS  THE  MIDDLE-CLASS. 

'~PHE  foyer  of  the  theatre,  like  the  lobby  of  the 
House,  has  its  peculiar  quidnuncs,  whose  minds 
seem  to  be  worked  on  one  string.  In  the  entr’actes  of 
a  first  night  there  is  always  a  consensus  among  these 
bustlers.  They  dart  up  to  one  another,  saying  the 
same  thing  simultaneously,  neither  listening  to.  his 
interlocutor.  The  catchword  is  bandied  from  lip  to 
lip.  Everyone  thinks  he  has  said  something  original,  and 
proceeds  to  say  it  again  in  unison  with  everyone  else. 
“  But  is  it  a  play ?  ”  seemed  to  be  the  correct  thing  to 
say  on  the  first  night  of  “The  Man  from  Blankney’s.” 
The  question  was  asked  vigorously  all  round.  Awful 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  word  “play.”  To  give  the 
noun  its  due  value,  the  inquisitor  usually  brought  his 
right  hand  sharply  down  on  the  palm  of  his  left ; 
then,  not  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  rushed  away  to  ask 


someone  else.  “  Is  it  a  play  l  ”  rang  round  the  foyer, 
rang  through  the  corridors,  rang  up  and  down  the 
stairs.  The  quidnuncs  seemed  to  be  in  very  grave 
doubt  whether  they  ought  to  have  come,  and  whether, 
having  come,  they  ought  to  return  to  their  seats. 
Personally,  I  was  not  infected  by  their  agitation.  If 
what  is  being  done  on  the  stage  gives  me  pleasure,  I 
care  not  a  hang  whether  it  be  a  play  or  not.  “The 
Man  from  Blankney’s  ”  was  giving  very  great  pleasure 
to  me— to  everyone,  not  excepting  the  quidnuncs.  If  it 
had  happened  not  to  be  a  play,  I  should  not  have 
savoured  poison  in  the  fair  cup.  Indeed,  have  I  not 
often  suggested  that  plays  which  are  not  plays  are 
sometimes  quite  admirable  entertainments,  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  stage  should  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  drama  proper  ?  Molifere’s 
“  Don  Juan,”  for  example,  is  not  a  play  ;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  witty  and  diffusely  philosophic  presentation  of  a 
type.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  the 
advantage  of  that  sharp,  direct  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  which  the  stage  alone  can  give  it.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  play’s  production  is  that 
the  public  has  been  taught  to  expect  drama  and 
nothing  but  drama  in  the  theatre,  and  is  apt  to  set  up  a 
howl  of  dismay  when  it  does  not  get  what  it  supposes 
to  be  the  indispensable  thing.  Probably  the  public  would 
howl  at  “Don  Juan.”  Yet  “Don  Juan” — I  saw  it 
played  once — is  a  wholly  delicious  entertainment.  If  it 
were  a  play  it  would  be  not  more  delicious  to  me.  If 
“  The  Man  from  Blankney’s”  were  not  a  play  it  would 
be  not  less  delicious  to  me.  Yes  !  you  see,  it  is  a  play. 
The  right  answer  to  the  quidnuncs’  question  was  a 
simple  affirmative.  Had  they  waited  to  hear  it,  they 
might  have  lulled  their  consciences. 

Strictly,  in  point  of  form,  “The  Man  from  Blankney’s  ” 
is  an  ordinary  farce.  It  hinges  on  an  absurd  misunder¬ 
standing  which  results  from  an  absurd  coincidence,  and 
it  ends  with  the  clearing-up  of  the  misunderstanding. 
But  it  is  a  farce  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Though  there  is  the 
fine  thread  of  a  story  through  it  from  end  to  end,  the 
thread  is  only  visible  at  long  intervals.  No  madcap 
situations  are  evolved  from  the  misunderstanding.  The 
story  is  left  to  take  care  of  itself  (and  does  so)  through¬ 
out  nine-tenths  of  the  play,  while  the  author  devotes 
himself  to  mere  presentment  of  “manners.”  Mr.  Anstey 
is  interested  in  the  characters  rather  than  in  what  befalls 
them.  He  has  tried  to  make  them  real,  and  the  story 
is  a  mere  excuse  for  them.  Thus  the  play  is,  in  spirit,  the 
reverse  of  farce,  where  the  characters  are  mere  symbolic 
bladders  to  be  buffeted  this  way  and  that.  Essentially, 
it  is  a  comedy.  The  class  from  which  Mr.  Anstey  has 
drawn  his  characters  is  what  may  roughly  be  called  the 
middle-class,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
great  success  of  the  play  is  the  delight  of  the  public  in  a 
comedy  which  spares  it  for  once  the  unctuous  list  of 
titles  that  it  knows  so  well,  (that  Duchess  of  Coombe, 
those  Ladies  Agatha  and  Mary  Arlane,  that  Lord 
Regie  Taverton,  and  toute  cette  boutique  la,)  and  lets  it  see 
on  the  stage,  for  once,  a  lot  of  really  ugly  mimes  in  ugly 
dresses  among  ugly  furniture  saying  ugly  things.  The 
whole  thing  comes  with  a  sudden  gust  of  sincerity.  The 
riot  of  ugliness  seems  so  much  more  real,  so  much 
more  accurately  copied,  than  the  riot  of  those  good- 
looking,  overdressed  mimes  epigrammatising  among 
Maple’s  best.  To  them,  indeed,  life  gives  no  analogy. 
The  “  high-life”  of  the  stage  is  but  a  glossy  invention, 
made,  without  imaginative  grace,  after  furtive  peeps 
through  key-holes.  Thank  heaven  for  a  playwright  who  is 
content  to  use  for  his  art  a  milieu  which  he  has  been  able 
to  inspect  constantly  at  first  hand  !  In  Mr.  Anstey’s 
play  the  characters  speak  an  authentic  language. 
Every  sentence  in  the  dialogue  is  a  synthesis  of  things 
that  have  been  said,  that  are  being  said,  in  real  life. 
Sometimes,  certainly,  Mr.  Anstey  caricatures  the 
manner  of  speech.  But  the  caricature  is  always  a  true 
one — based  on  observed  fact,  and  scientifically  dis¬ 
torted.  It  is  never  mere  burlesque.  And  most  of 
the  dialogue  is  realism  unadulterated.  The  bore 
who  says  “Ah!  now  there  I  join  issue  with  you” 
and  proceeds  to  do  so  ;  the  host  who,  when  the  ladies 
have  left  the  table,  presses  wine  on  his  guests  with  the 
remark  “  Why  what  abstemious  chaps  you  all  are!” 
the  guest  who  says  at  parting  “  Well !  the  most 
delightful  evenings  must  come  to  a  close,  and  we  have 
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a  train  to  catch  at  the  Royal  Oak  ’’—one  knows  them 
all,  or  feels  that  one  knows  them  all,  so  intimately.  It 
is,  indeed,  in  virtue  rather  of  what  his  characters 
say  than  of  what  they  do,  or  of  what  they  are, 
that  Mr.  Anstey  excites  one’s  grateful  admira¬ 
tion.  As  every  student  of  his  “  Voces  Populi  ” 

knows  well,  he  has  a  subtle  ear  for  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  dialect.  His  is  that  sly  appreciation  of  the 
fine  superficial  shades  which  is  more  often  bestowed  on 
a  woman  than  on  a  man.  Were  he  an  unknown  writer 
I  should  suspect  “  F.  Anstey”  of  being  a  bashful 
pseudonym.  His  play  is  full  of  that  subtle  malice 
which  nothing  on  the  surface  can  elude.  It  is  a  series 
of  pin-pricks.  With  every  line  of  the  dialogue  another 
little  pungent  dart  is  planted  in  the  stout  hide  of  the 
middle-class.  It  is  banderillero’s  work,  perfectly  done. 
The  business  of  more  serious  attack  is  beyond  Mr. 
Anstey’s  range.  He  does  not  pretend  to  it.  Concern¬ 
ing  himself,  exquisitely,  with  what  the  middle-class 
says,  for  what  it  does  and  is  he  skips  with  light  heart 
and  light  fingers  to  the  Book  of  Snobs,  from  which  he 
snatches  for  us  a  random  impression.  Thus  there  is 
rather  a  jostle  of  periods  in  the  play.  The  characters 
are  of  Thackeray’s  date,  (behaving  with  a  touch  of 
Dickensish  extravaganza,)  though  they  speak  the 
words  of  contemporary  life.  The  aftermath  of  an¬ 
tique  fashion  appears  even  in  the  details  of  the  play. 
For  instance,  at  no  modern  dinner-party  such  as  is 
depicted  in  this  play  could  there  be  any  doubt  of  the 
propriety  of  smoking  after  dinner.  The  objection 
to  such  a  course  is  a  mere  echo  of  the  Thackeray 
period.  In  the  mounting  of  the  play,  also,  there 
are  a  few  lapses  in  point  of  temporal  accuracy. 
For  instance,  the  wall  of  the  drawing-room  which  is  the 
scene  of  the  second  act  is  papered  with  a  chintz-like 
pattern  of  bold  poppies.  In  Thackeray’s  time,  maybe, 
such  a  paper  would  have  been  chosen  by  the  kind  of 
people  with  whom  Mr.  Anstey  deals.  Nowadays  they 
would,  without  doubt,  choose  some  dingy  aesthetic 
muddle  from  Morris’  assortment.  The  charm  of  old- 
fashioned  sunny  patterns— the  charm  of  chintz — is  not 
recognised  by  them  now.  Its  recognition  is  confined 
to  a  few  people  of  taste,  to  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
kind  of  household  represented  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’. 
However,  I  do  not  wish  to  carp.  The  sum  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  of  the  play  is  altogether  delightful.  The 
performance,  too,  is  very  good.  Mr.  Hawtrey,  as  the 
“Barbarian”  among  “  Philistines  ”  does  perfectly  the 
little  he  has  to  do.  Miss  Jessie  Bateman,  as  a 
governess,  gives  a  very  pretty  performance.  Miss 
Fanny  Brough,  as  the  hostess,  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
farcical:  a  less  stridently  and sweepingly  capable  actress 
might  have  been  more  in  the  proper  key.  But  all 
the  other  characters  are  sharply  and  amusingly  repre¬ 
sented,  with  obvious  appreciation  of  the  author’s 
intent.  I  trust  that  other  playwrights  will  soon  be 
following  the  lead  which  has  been  given.  The 
middle-class  is  a  rich  mine,  and  these  samples  of  ore 
displayed  by  Mr.  Anstey  must  surely  provoke  the  greed 
of  everyone  who  can  write  plays.  No  one  can  rival 
Mr.  Anstey  in  the  art  of  maliciously  minute  observation  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  methods  by  which  the  middle- 
class  may  be  treated  in  drama.  There  is  the  sympathetic 
method,  which  has  never  been  tried.  And  there  is  the 
philosophic  method,  which  Matthew  Arnold,  as  essayist, 
used  with  such  delightful  results.  I  hope  to  see  on  the 
stage  examples  of  both  these  methods  in  the  near 
future.  Meanwhile,  decidedly,  the  Prince  of  Wales’  is 
a  place  to  go  to. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  the  Garrick. 
There  were  in  the  whole  of  “The  Queen’s  Double” 
only  three  points  that  gave  me  any  pleasure  ;  and  these 
were  points  of  literary,  not  dramatic,  interest.  One  was 
when  Marie  Antoinette  assured  Louis  Seize  that  she 
loved  him  still  “  despite  the  iceberg  which  you  have 
built  between  us.”  The  second  was  when  she  said  to  a 
man  who  had  expressed  the  intention  of  throwing  him¬ 
self  into  the  Seine,  “Take  your  bath,  Monsieur,  by  all 
means  ;  but  do  not  lay  it  at  my  door.”  The  third  was 
when  somebody  else  said,  “  So  !  the  fly  returns  to  the 
spider’s  web.  Stars  shine  propitious  !  ”  The  rest  of 
the  play  seemed  to  me  very  dull  indeed.  Miss  Janette 
Sleer,  in  a  double-role,  was  intelligent,  but  woefully 
stiff  and  uninspired.  Max. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  COURT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Belfast,  30  April,  1901. 

Sir,— You  have  published  two  very  interesting  letters 
from  Mr.  George  Gordon,  a  member  of  the  “  Fry  Com¬ 
mission  ”  in  defence  of  the  sub-Commissioners  and  in 
reply  to  the  accusations  of  Mr.  Anthony  Traill. 
Mr.  Gordon’s  view  that  the  sub-Commissioners  on  the 
whole  do  their  work  as  well  as  could  be  expected  and 
that  the  greatest  evil  in  practice  lies  in  the  multiplying 
of  appeals  which  ought  to  be  checked  by  law  receives 
complete  confirmation  from  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice 
Meredith,  winding  up  the  business  of  his  Court  at 
Armagh,  I  quote  from  the  “  Northern  Whig  ”  of 
29  April : — 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  judgments  his  Lordship 
said — “  We  desire  to  say  that  in  these  cases  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  sub  Commissioners  have  discharged  the 
difficult  duty  of  determining  the  fair  rents  in  a  most 
admirable  manner  and  with  the  greatest  care  and 
accuracy,  as  demonstrated  by  the  decisions  we  have 
pronounced  this  morning.  We  also  desire  to  add  that 
we  think  it  most  unfortunate  in  the  interests  of  the 
parties  themselves  and  in  the  interests  of  everybody 
connected  with  the  estates  on  one  side  and  the  other 
that  appeals  should  be  taken  wholesale,  as  it  were,  in 
cases  where  such  care  and  accuracy  have  been  taken  by 
the  sub-Commission,  as  manifestly  was  taken  in  these 
cases.  In  many  of  the  cases  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing  there  have  been  appeals  on  both  sides.  In  the 
majority  of  the  cases  in  our  opinion  there  was  no  reason 
for  the  appeal  at  all.  There  was  no  real  question 
j  involved  to  consider.  The  result  of  making  appeals  in 
|  which  there  were  no  real  questions  involved  was  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  parties  and  to  the  State  of  making  a 
second  valuation  and  a  re-hearing  in  this  Court.  We 
think  that  it  certainly  would  be  desirable  for  parties  to 
consider  whether  appeals  should  not  be  limited  to  cases 
in  which  there  was  a  real  question  to  be  considered  and 
some  real  foundation  for  objecting  to  the  decision  of  the 
sub-Commission.” 

Nothing  can  ever  make  this  rent-fixing  by  perennial 
litigation  satisfactory,  but  the  evil  has  been  much 
intensified  of  late  by  this  mania  for  appeals. 

I  am,  yours,  &c.  F. 


THE  INDEPENDENT  LABOUR  PARTY  AND 
THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

5  Suffolk  Terrace,  Ramsgate,  29  April,  1901. 

Sir, — I  must  confess  to  no  little  surprise  at  your 
footnote  to  my  letter  of  18th  inst.,  in  which  you  ask 
whom  I  mean  by  “  we,”  and  whether  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  Fabian  Society. 

The  fact  that  “3  Clement’s  Inn”  is  my  business 
address  should  surely  have  misled  no  one  in  face  of  the 
heading  and  wording  of  my  letter  and  the  subject 
matter  in  question. 

1.  The  paragraph  upon  which  I  commented  made  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  Fabian  Society.  Why,  then, 
should  the  Fabian  Society  be  interested  in  the  matter? 
I  do  not  occupy  any  responsible  position  in  the  Fabian 
Society.  Why,  then,  should  I  write  on  its  behalf? 

2.  Your  paragraph  referred  to  the  Independent 
Labour  Party.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council  of  that 
Party,  I  headed  my  letter  “  The  Independent  Labour 
Party  and  the  War,”  I  commenced  by  saying  : — “A 
paragraph  in  your  issue  of  13th  inst.  appears  to  reproach 
the  Independe?it  Labotir  Party  for  taking  up  ”  (and  so 
forth).  “  With  surprise,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  writer 
notes  that  we"  (and  so  forth).  And  throughout  the 
letter  “  we  ”  is  thus  used  interchangeably,  to  avoid  a 
wearisome  reiteration  of  the  party’s  full  name. 

3.  In  support  of  various  contentions  I  (a)  educed  the 
votes  of  Independent  Labour  Party  parliamentary 
candidates;  (b)  referred  to  the  Independent  Labour 
Party’s  conference  at  Leicester,  the  subject  of  your 
original  criticism  ;  (c)  pointed  out  the  remarkable 
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growth  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party’s  vote  at 
municipal  elections. 

I  am  puzzled,  I  confess,  that  any  misconception  in 
the  matter  should  have  been  possible. 

Faithfully  yours,  S.  D.  Shallard. 

[Our  correspondent  wrote:  “Socialists  claim  to  be 
democrats  but  not  demagogues.  We  claim  &c.”  He 
thus  identified  his  attitude  with  that  of  Socialists  gene¬ 
rally.  We  wished  to  know  whether  he  was  authorised 
to  represent  the  Fabians,  who,  we  suppose  Mr. 
Shallard  will  admit,  are  included  in  the  term  Socialists. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  was  not  so  authorised. — 
Ed.  S.  R.]  _ 

THE  “LITERARY  MAN.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  N.W.,  25  April,  1901. 

Sir, — Some  time  since  I  projected  a  volume  which 
should  have  been  entitled  “  The  Life  Neurotic,  including 
the  belles  leitres  of  Richard  ”  “  being  the  experiences  of 
the  Man  of  Love  in  (more  or  less)  germane  Gardens.” 

I  have  to  complain  of  a  review  in  your  last  week’s 
issue,  dealing  with  a  book  whose  title  reminded  me 
irresistibly  of  my  own,  as  having  been  the  means  of 
turning  me  from  this  most  laudable  ambition.  Through¬ 
out  the  review  the  writer  shows  a  lamentable  want  of 
sympathy  with  that  spirit  of  “Nonconformist  con¬ 
science  ”  which  is  the  chief  ornament  of  a  certain  daily 
contemporary  whose  pages  were  recently  adorned  with 
an  amusing  series  of  articles  from  the  writer  you 
pillory,  entitled  “My  Southern  Pilgrimage.” 

To  prove  that  I  am  not  actuated  by  interested  motives 
in  bringing  my  grievance  before  you,  I  need  only  men¬ 
tion  that  the  principles  of  my  art  deter  me  from  dis¬ 
coursing  of  any  ignobler  topic  than  the  complete 
emasculation  of  the  race  of  warriors  which  our  Kiplings 
have  brought  into  action  and  the  supreme  deification 
of  the  demi-mondaine ,  to  show  you  how  diametrically 
opposed  the  scheme  of  such  a  one  as  is  now  writhing 
under  your  reviewer’s  blandishments  and  my  own  must 
of  necessity  be. 

Neither,  I  regret  to  say,  can  my  efforts  for  the  public 
weal  depend  wholly  or  in  part  upon  a  physiognomy 
reminiscent  of  “  a  slip  of  the  young  man  through 
pine-trees.”  Duly  authenticated  portraits  of  myself 
demonstrating  this  may  be  obtained  through  any 
bookseller. 

In  short,  Mr.  Editor,  I  much  fear  me  that  you  are 
so  surfeited  with  stylists  on  your  journal,  Max  and 

J.  F.  R.  in  particular,  that  mere  style  is  no  longer 

a  passport  to  commendation  in  your  eyes.  I  looked 
not  that  the  self-effacing  modesty  of  the  soi-disant 
“literary  man  ”  should  have  been  extolled  above  the 

methods  of  the  inimitable  Max  and  J.  F.  R.  but 

I  at  least  expected  that  the  possession  of  style  was 
such  a  sine  qua  lion  that  a  garland  of  it,  even  when  it 
wreathed  a  lifeless  Narcissus,  might  have  obtained  some 
such  recognition  as  the  following  : — 

They  come  as  a  boon  and  blessing  to  men 
Do  Max,  J.  F.  R.  and  L.  G-ll-nn. 

I  am  obediently  yours,  “Literary  Man.” 


AN  IRISH  LESSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sligo,  Ireland  :  27  April,  1901. 

Sir, — Lord  Cromer’s  report  on  his  administration  in 
Egypt  and  its  condition  in  1900  teaches  a  lesson  to  all 
with  an  interest  in  Ireland.  He  has  been  raisi.ng 
the  “  Fellaheen.”  Our  rulers,  Liberal  first  and  Con¬ 
servatives  now,  have  been  striving  to  level  down  to  the 
Keltic  level.  Any  fool  may  be  wise  after  the  event, 
but  he  is  an  ass  that  continues  foolish  with  events 
and  their  results  before  him. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett  tried  to  raise  the  Keltic 
element.  He  had  little  assistance  from  his  own  side, 
and  was  thrown  altogether  with  the  element  which 
he  was  trying  to  raise,  whose  fascination  has  ruined 
themselves  and  their  leaders,  but  South  Dublin,  instead 
of  helping  him  to  control  his  environment,  ejected  him 
at  the  general  election,  and  the  Keltic  element  will  not 


have  him,  preferring  those  who  through  rapine,  pro¬ 
mise  to  pull  down- those  above. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  in  all  processions  of  the  Gods, 
a  sacred  ass  led  the  way.  In  Ireland  we  have  been 
doubly  cursed,  being  led  by  sacred  folk  and  lay  asses, 
who  with  the  finest  soil  and  climate  in  the  world  allow 
the  Danes,  with  neither  soil  nor  climate  good,  to 
monopolise  the  English  market,  because  the  Danes 
make  good  butter  and  we  bad,  which  applies  to  many 
other  things  Irish  which  are  the  cause  of  her  poverty, 
which  is  very  much  poverty  of  wants. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Vernon  Cochrane. 


THE  ASSOUAN  RESERVOIR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Players,  16  Gramercy  Park,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir, — “When  the  basin  area  of  Middle  Egypt 
has  been  converted  into  summer  irrigation  by  means  of 
the  increased  supply  provided  by  .  .  .  reservoirs  in  the 
Upper  Nile  Valley  and  a  regulating  dam  at  Asyut,  .  .  . 
there  will  be  a  great  difficidty  in  the  disposal  of  their 
drainage  water  during  the  time  of  high  flood.”  So 
wrote  Major  Brown  in  1892,  in  “The  Fayoum  and 
Lake  Moeris.”  In  other  words  there  must  be  a 
condenser  as  well  as  a  boiler.  Why  should  Sir  B. 
Baker  and  the  others  interested  in  the  Assouan  dam 
be  permitted  to  keep  silence  on  this  point?  They 
have  spent  an  enormous  sum  of  money  on  the 
Assouan  reservoir.  It  will  give  only  1,065  million 
cubic  metres  as  against  3,000  million  required. 
It  will  do  nothing  at  all  for  the  Delta.  Its  foundation 
was  not  laid  upon  the  solid  reef  of  granite — for  no  such 
reef  existed  except  in  the  imagination  or  reports  of 
W.  Willcocks,  the  person  appointed  to  prepare 
the  plans  which  Sir  B.  Baker  approved  as  an 
“International  Commissioner”  and  refused  to  carry 
out  as  “  consulting  engineer”  to  Aird,  Cassell  and  Co. 
Was  Major  Brown  wrong  when  he  spoke  of  the  great 
difficulty  of  drainage  ;  or  is  there  some  occult  reason 
for  the  failure  to  give  full  and  frank  information  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted  ?  I  hope  the  Saturday  Review 
will  get  the  information  and  publish  it. 

Yours  truly,  Cope  Whitehouse. 


THE  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL  AT  OBER- 
AMMERGAU. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Heworth  Moor  House,  York. 

Sir, — During  the  month  of  November  in  the  last  year 
of  the  century  you  were  good  enough  to  publish  a  letter 
suggesting  the  endowment  of  a  bed  or  beds  as  a  thank- 
offering  from  the  English  people  u7ho  flocked  to  the  little 
valley  to  see  wonderful  representations  of  the  Passion 
Play.  You  added  an  editorial  note  expressing  cordial 
approval.  May  we  now  gratefully  thank  the  many 
who  responded,  too  numerous,  we  are  glad  to  say,  to 
ask  for  space  to  publish  the  full  list.  We  would  also 
add  in  response  to  questions  that  the  fund  is  still  open, 
and  that  the  smallest  contributions  are  welcome. 
These  can  be  paid  into  Messrs.  Beckett’s  Bank, 
Coney  Street,  York,  to  Messrs.  Robertson,  Lawson 
and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  34  Old  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C.  and  to  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Lingcroft,  York.  I 
am  goingabroad  directly  and  hope  to  spend  some  weeks 
at  Ober  Ammergau.  It  would  be  a  great  gratification 
to  be  able  to  tell  the  dear  people  that  we  have  received 
enough  to  endow  at  least  one  bed.  If  only  one  thousand 
of  the  many  who  were  present  last  year  would  under¬ 
take  to  collect  one  pound  each — that  would  only  mean 
eight  half  crowns — it  would  enable  many  to  contribute 
who  may  not  know  of  the  scheme. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  word  of  warning  with  regard 
to  the  so-called  living  pictures  purporting  to  be  repro¬ 
ductions  from  the  principal  scenes  of  the  representation 
at  Ober  Ammergau  which  are  making  the  rounds  of 
the  Provinces.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
beautiful  originals  and  are  produced  without  authority. 
The  Ober  Ammergau  people  very  properly  shrink  from 
what  they  hold  so  sacred  being  made  into  a  show  and 
I  am  requested  by  their  representative  in  England  to 
make  this  statement.- — Yours,  &c.  Edith  Milner. 
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REVIEWS. 

DE  QUINCEY. 

“  The  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,  and 
other  Essays.”  By  Thomas  de  Quincey.  (“Library 
of  English  Classics.”)  London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 
35.  6d.  net. 

HE  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Pollard’s  cheap  and  hand¬ 
some  series  contains  the  final  text  of  “The 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-Eater,”  as  we  find  it 
an  the  collected  edition  of  1856,  together  with  the  first 
and  second  essays  “  On  Murder  considered  as  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,”  “The  Spanish  Military  Nun,”  and 
“  The  English  Mail  Coach.”  It  is  a  thoroughly  repre¬ 
sentative  selection  from  the  work  of  De  Quincey,  and 
no  writer  gains  so  much  from  selection.  Not  even 
Coleridge  is  so  uneven  as  De  Quincey,  for  with 
Coleridge  there  is  always  an  alert  intellectual  subtlety, 
troubling  itself  very  little  about  the  words  in  which 
it  is  to  express  itself ;  an  unsteady,  but  incessant,  inner 
illumination.  De  Quincey,  always  experimentalising 
with  his  form,  forgetting  and  remembering  it  with  equal 
persistence,  has  no  fixed  mind  underneath  the  swaying 
surface  of  his  digressions,  and  holds  our  interest,  when  he 
has  once  captured  it,  in  a  kind  of  unquiet  expectancy.  He 
will  write  about  anything,  making  what  he  chooses  of  his 
subject,  as  in  the  fantasias  around  the  mail-coach  ;  he 
writes,  certainly,  for  the  sake  of  writing,  and  also  to  rid 
himself  of  all  the  cobwebs  that  are  darkening  his  brain. 
His  mind  is  subtle,  yet  without  direction  ;  his  nerves 
are  morbidly  sensitive,  and  they  speak  through  all  his 
work  ;  he  is  a  scholar  outside  life,  to  whom  his  own 
mind  is  interesting,  not  in  the  least  because  it  is  his 
own  ;  and  he  has  the  scholar’s  ideal  of  a  style  which  is 
a  separate  thing  from  the  thing  which  it  expresses. 

“  My  mother,”  he  says  in  a  significant  passage,  “  was 
predisposed  to  think  ill  of  all  causes  that  required  many 
words  :  I,  predisposed  to  subtleties  of  all  sorts  and 
degrees,  'had  naturally  become  acquainted  with  cases 
that  could  not  unrobe  their  apparellings  down  to  that 
degree  of  simplicity.  .  .  .  I  sank  away  in  a  hopelessness 
that  was  immeasurable  from  all  effort  at  explanation.” 
And  he  defines  “the  one  misery  having  no  relief,”  as 
“  the  burden  of  the  incommunicable.”  That  burden, 
thus  desperately  realised,  was  always  his,  and  the  whole 
of  his  work  is  a  tangled  attempt  to  communicate  the 
incommunicable.  He  has  a  morbid  kind  of  conscience, 
an  abstract,  almost  literary  conscience,  which  drives 
him  to  the  very  edge  and  last  gulf  of  language,  in 
his  endeavour  to  express  every  fine  shade  of  fact  and 
sensation.  At  times  this  search  is  rewarded  with 
miraculous  findings,  and  all  the  colours  seem  to  fade 
down  to  him  out  of  the  sunset  when  he  would 
put  purple  into  speech,  words  turn  into  solemn  music 
when  he  would  have  them  chant,  and  sensations  be¬ 
come  embodied  fear  or  pain  or  wonder  when  he  evokes 
them  upon  the  page.  But,  in  its  restlessness,  its  dis¬ 
content  with  the  best  service  that  words  can  render, 
it  heaps  parenthesis  on  parenthesis,  drags  dowm  para¬ 
graphs  with  leaden  foot-notes,  and  pulls  up  the  reader 
at  every  other  moment  to  remind  him  of  something 
which  he  has  forgotten  or  does  not  wish  to  know. 
De  Quincey  never  knows  when  to  stop,  because  his 
•own  mind  never  stops.  He  turns  upon  himself,  like  a 
nervous  man  trying  to  get  out  of  a  room  full  of  people  ; 
apologises,  interrupts  his  own  apologies,  leaving  you 
at  last  a  sharer  of  his  own  fluster.  And  in  all  this 
search  for  exactitude  there  is  a  certain  pedantry,  and 
also  a  certain  mental  haze.  His  imagination  was 
pictorial,  but  it  was  not  always  precise  enough  in  its 
outlines.  Rhetoric  comes  into  even  the  finest  of  his 
“  dream-scenery,”  and  rhetoric,  in  a  picture,  is  colour 
making  up  for  absence  of  form.  He  believed  in  words 
too  much  and  too  little. 

De  Quincey’s  “  Confessions  ”  are  among  the  most 
fascinating  of  autobiographies,  but  they  have  an  air  of 
unreality  because  they  are  written  round  such  experi¬ 
ences  as  only  a  very  unreal  kind  of  man  could  have 
known.  However  sincere  he  may  mean  to  be,  De 
'Quincey  must  always  make  a  deliberate  arrange¬ 
ment  of  what  he  has  to  tell  us  ;  things  fall  into 
attitudes  as  he  looks  at  them  ;  he  hears  them  in 
slong  and  winding  sentences.  To  an  opium-smoker 
■time  and  space  lose  even  that  sort  of  reality 


which  normal  people  are  accustomed  to  assign  to 
them.  Under  the  influence  of  such  a  drug'  it  is  some¬ 
what  perilous  to  cross  the  street,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  realise  the  distance  between  oneself  and  the  hansom 
which  is  coming  towards  one,  or  the  length  of  time 
which  it  will  require  to  get  from  pavement  to  pavement. 
It  is  this  disturbed  sense  of  proportion,  this  broken 
equilibrium  of  the  mind,  which  gave  De  Quincey  so  faint 
and  variable  a  hold  on  fact,  even  mental  fact.  He  saw 
everything  on  the  same  plane,  one  thing  not  more  im¬ 
portant  than  another  ;  at  the  moment  when  it  engaged 
his  interest  anything  was  of  supreme  importance. 
But  interest  drove  out  interest,  or  came  and  went,  with 
the  disturbance  of  an  obsession.  In  writing  he  wants 
to  tell  us  everything  about  everything  ;  he  takes  up  first 
one  subject,  handling  it  elaborately  ;  then  handles 
another  subject  elaborately  ;  then  goes  back  to  the 
first ;  and  so  the  narrative  moves  onward,  like  a  worm, 
turning  back  upon  itself  as  it  moves. 

When  people  praise  the  style  of  De  Quincey,  they 
praise  isolated  outbursts,  and  there  are  outbursts  in  his 
work  which  have  almost  every  quality  of  external  splen¬ 
dour.  But  it  was  De  Quincey’s  error  to  seek  splendour 
for  its  own  sake,  to  cultivate  eloquence  in  rhetoric,  to 
write  prose  loudly,  as  if  it  were  to  be  delivered  from  a 
pulpit.  Listen  to  the  first  sentence  of  his  famous 
“dream-fugue:”  “Passion  of  sudden  death!  that 
once  in  youth  I  read  and  interpreted  by  the  shadows  of 
thy  averted  signs  ! — rapture  of  panic  taking  the  shape 
(which  amongst  tombs  in  churches  I  have  seen)  of  woman 
bursting  her  sepulchral  bonds — of  woman’s  Ionic  form 
bending  forward  from  the  ruins  of  her  grave  with  arching 
foot,  with  eyes  upraised,  with  clasped  adoring  hands — 
waiting,  watching,  trembling,  praying  for  the  trumpet’s 
call  to  rise  from  dust  for  ever.”  Now  if  prose  is 
something  said,  as  poetry  is  something  sung,  that  is  not 
good  prose,  any  more  than  it  is  even  bad  poetry. 
It  is  oratory,  and  oratory  has  qualities  quite  different 
from  literature  ;  qualities  which  fit  it  to  impress  a 
multitude  when  spoken  aloud,  in  a  voice  artificially 
heightened  in  order  to  be  heard  by  that  multitude.  De 
Quincey’s  prose  is  artificially  heightened  ;  it  cannot  be 
spoken  naturally,  but  must  be  spoken  with  an  emphasis 
quite  unlike  that  of  even  the  most  emotional  speech. 
Perhaps  the  most  perfect  prose  in  the  English  language 
is  the  prose  of  Shakespeare  :  take  a  single  sentence 
from  “  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost”  :  “The  sweet  war-man  is 
dead  and  rotten  ;  sweet  chucks,  beat  not  the  bones  of 
the  buried  :  when  he  breathed,  he  was  a  man  !  ”  There 
you  have  every  merit  of  prose,  in  form  and  substance, 
and  it  may  be  spoken  as  easily  as  the  expression  of 
one’s  own  thought.  Hamlet’s  “  What  a  piece  of  work 
is  man  !  ”  with  its  elaborate  splendour,  can  be  spoken 
on  the  conversational  level  of  the  voice.  Now  De 
Quincey  thinks  it  a  mean  thing  to  write  as  if  he  were  but 
talking,  and,  whenever  he  rises  with  his  subject,  seems 
to  get  on  a  platform.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  that  he  gives  us,  but  a  thing  structurally 
unsatisfactory.  Carried  further,  used  with  less  imagi¬ 
nation  but  with  a  finer  sense  for  the  colour  of  words,  it 
becomes  the  style  of  Ruskin,  and  is  what  is  frankly  called 
prose  poetry,  a  lucky  bastard,  glorying  in  the  illegiti¬ 
macy  of  its  origin. 


THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH. 

“  The  Golden  Bough  :  a  Study  in  Magic  and  Religion.” 
By  J.  G.  Frazer.  Second  edition,  revised  and 

enlarged.  3  vols.  London  :  Macmillan.  1900. 

36s.  net. 

HERE  are  those  who  find  the  details  of  folklore 
tedious,  or,  if  you  call  it  anthropology,  im¬ 
proper  ;  and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  this  curious 
and  rapidly  developing  study  is  monotonous,  and  many 
of  its  data  are,  to  say  the  least,  indiscreet.  But  the 
truth  is  that  folklore  is  seldom  given  fair  play.  Of 
course  it  is  tedious  to  desperation  to  read  how  some 
obscure  people  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  perform  some 
apparently  absurd  rite,  with  a  stick  or  anything  you 
please,  and  that  the  Thompson  River  Indians  do  much 
the  same  thing  in  a  rather  different  manner,  and  that 
'the  Dravidian  people  of  Southern  India  have  a  custom 
not  unlike  the  others.  Catalogues  of  primitive  super¬ 
stitions  are  no  more  interesting  than  catalogues  of 
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flowers, — not  because  they  deal  with  folklore  or  flowers, 
but  because  they  are  catalogues.  Folklore  needs 
literary  as  well  as  scientific  ordering  to  make  it  accept¬ 
able  to  the  average  reader.  It  is  true  a  well-known 
instance  of  literary  treatment  will  occur  to  everyone  ; 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  Lang,  despite  his  unique 
skill,  has  not  managed  by  iteration  to  make  people  a 
little  weary  of  his  medicine-man  and  his  Maori  customs, 
just  as  we  are  beginning  to  count  the  anniversaries  of 
his  Dickens  and  Jacobite  allusions.  But  Mr.  Lang 
has  a  pretty  firm  grip  of  the  essential  thing,  which  is  to 
treat  folklore  systematically  as  evidence  for  the  early 
history  of  religion  and  ritual  and  all  the  strange 
medley  of  beliefs  that  we  loftily  term  superstition. 
Folklore  can  only  be  interesting  when  it  is  perceived  to 
form  a  stage,  or  many  stages  rather,  in  the  evolution 
of  man’s  ideas  of  life,  and  death,  and  the  soul,  and  the 
course  of  nature.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  redeem  it 
from  apparent  triviality.  It  is  only  then  that  we  begin 
to  understand,  as  Mr.  Frazer  finely  puts  it,  that  “  we 
stand  upon  the  foundation  reared  by  the  generations 
that  have  gone  before,  and  we  can  but  dimly  realise  the 
painful  and  prolonged  efforts  which  it  has  cost  humanity 
to  struggle  up  to  the  point,  no  very  exalted  one  after 
all,  which  we  have  reached.  Our  gratitude  is  due  to 
the  nameless  and  forgotten  toilers,  whose  patient 
thought  and  active  exertions  have  largely  made  us 
what  we  are.  .  .  .  Contempt  and  ridicule  or  abhorrence 
and  denunciation  are  too  often  the  only  recognition 
vouchsafed  to  the  savage  and  his  ways.  Vet  of  the 
benefactors  whom  we  are  bound  to  commemorate, 
many,  perhaps  most,  were  savages.  For  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  our  resemblances  to  the  savage  are  still 
far  more  numerous  than  our  differences  from  him  ;  and 
what  we  have  in  common  with  him,  and  deliberately 
retain  as  true  and  useful,  we  owe  to  our  savage  fore¬ 
fathers  who  slowly  acquired  by  experience  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us  by  inheritance  those  seemingly  fundamental 
ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  original  and 
intuitive.”  Savages  have  set  up  various  hypotheses  to 
explain  the  world  as  they  saw  it,  and  fuller  experience 
demolishes  one  hypothesis  after  the  other  and  sets  up  a 
better  or  at  least  a  different  one  in  their  place,  until 
by  continual  testing  and  elimination  we  arrive  at  an 
hypothesis  which  works  fairly  well  and  which  we  there¬ 
fore  provisionally  call  truth. 

The  great  attraction  of  “The  Golden  Bough,”  when 
it  first  appeared  ten  years  ago,  lay  in  its  orderly 
arrangement  of  an  immense  collection  of  verified 
anthropological  observations  as  parts  of  a  strikingly 
ingenious  theory  of  primitive  belief.  The  boldness  of 
the  theory — absolutely  novel  to  the  majority  of  readers, 
who  were  not  familiar  with  the  researches  of  Mannhardt 
— first  compelled  attention  ;  and  next  the  exceeding 
subtlety  of  the  co-ordination  of  instances,  at  first  sight 
utterly  divergent,  the  skilful  building  up  of  step  after 
step,  tier  upon  tier,  of  the  hypothetical  structure, 
commanded  admiration.  It  was  recognised  that  Mr. 
Frazer  had  exalted  folklore  to  a  new  level,  endued  it 
with  a  fresh  interest,  and  brought  it  into  relation 
with  subjects  of  the  deepest  significance  and  veneration 
— though  not  always  in  a  spirit  that  the  orthodox  will 
term  reverent  or  respectful.  There  is  no  need  now  to 
recapitulate  the  heads  of  the  elaborate  theory  which  he 
has  expanded  from  the  text  of  the  priest  of  Aricia,  the 
“  Rex  Nemorensis,”  in  whom  he  finds  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  belief  in  the  tree-spirit,  king  and  god,  whose 
annual  sacrifice  was  necessary  to  the  due  preservation 
in  undiminished  vigour  of  his  pervasive  powers  of 
fertilisation  and  influence  over  nature  and  man.  The 
theory  is  now  a  commonplace  of  anthropological 
speculation,  though  we  are  not  sure  that  it  has  yet  won 
anything  approaching  to  general  acceptance.  The 
criticism  it  has  received,  however,  has  not  shaken  its 
author.  In  one  very  important  position,  indeed,  he  has 
modified  his  views,  after  weighing  the  arguments  of 
Sir  Alfred  Lyall  and  others  ;  and  the  modification  is 
stamped  upon  the  title-page.  “  The  Golden  Bough  ”  is 
no  longer  a  study  “in  comparative  religion”  but  a 
“  study  in  magic  and  religion.”  Mr.  Frazer  has  come 
to  recognise  that,  so  far  from  being  identical  or  similar, 
magic  and  religion  are  due  to  opposite  feelings  ;  the 
one  commands  where  the  other  deprecates  the 
mysterious  powers  of  the  universe ;  and  magic,  he 


admits,  must  usually  form  a  stage  preliminary  to  re¬ 
ligion.  This  is  the  chief  change  that  has  entered  into 
this  famous  book.  In  other  respects  it  has  grown  but 
not  materially  altered  ;  it  has  expanded  into  a  third 
volume,  by  the  inclusion  of  many  additional  examples 
and  adjutory  instances,  and  by  the  development  of 
some  of  the  subsidiary  links — as  in  the  (we  must  hold) 
far-fetched  explanation  of  the  story  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai  in  connexion  with  the  Sacaea  and  feast  of 
Purim— but  the  main  argument  stands  unchanged. 

That  argument  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  it  does 
not  stand  or  fall  by  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  each 
of  its  connecting  proofs.  Indeed,  we  feel  not  infre¬ 
quently  that  Mr.  Frazer  is  really  damaging  his  syllogism 
by  over-complication  and  elaboration  of  his  premisses. 
In  his  eagerness  to  adduce  whatever  may  lend  support 
to  his  views,  he  drags  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders 
various  rites  and  beliefs  which  require  all  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  “mental  agility” — to  use  Sir  A.  Lyall’s 
phrase — to  make  them  fit  in  ;  and  sometimes  the  trans¬ 
itions  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  excessively  abrupt. 
Whilst  we  admire  the  subtlety  of  the  explanation,  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  puzzle  has  been  pieced 
together,  we  cannot  confess  ourselves  convinced. 
But  Mr.  Frazer  claims  no  such  finality  as  has  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  his  work.  He  advances  his 
theory  as  an  hypothesis  to  explain,  among  other  things, 
the  obscure  Arician  rite  which  has  been  preserved  for 
us,  somewhat  vaguely,  by  Vergil  and  other  Latin 
writers  ;  and  his  examination  of  this  particular  rite  and 
its  analogies  in  other  times  and  places  leads  him  into  a 
broad  discussion  of  a  very  wide  field  of  research, 
where  he  endeavours  to  bring  a  vast  number  of 
apparently  disconnected  observances  into  relation  with 
his  central  argument.  He  does  not  pretend  for  a 
moment  that  all  these  connexions  are  proved  ;  on  the 
contrary  he  frequently  admits  their  hypothetical 
character,  and  is  profuse  in  “  ifs  ”  and  “may  bes.” 
The  overthrow  of  this  or  that  secondary  argument  will 
not  destroy  the  main  contention  ;  and  if  the  functions 
of  the  priestly  King  of  Nemi  were  shown  (as  Mr.  Lang 
has  argued)  to  rest  on  flimsy  evidence,  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  this  unimportant  though  picturesque  instance 
would  not  invalidate  the  general  chain  of  reasoning. 
One  may  accept  part  and  not  the  whole,  and  it  is  per¬ 
missible  to  feel  that  Mr.  Frazer  has  too  often  con¬ 
founded  mere  similarity  with  causative  connexion  and 
yet  to  accept  a  large  part  of  the  theory  he  founds  upon 
such  widely  distributed  bases.  The  end  of  the  matter 
is  not  yet,  as  he  would  be  the  first  to  admit  ;  but,  how¬ 
ever  one  may  dispute  this  conclusion,  or  question  the 
validity  of  that  piece  of  evidence,  it  is  impossible  to 
refuse  our  gratitude  and  admiration  for  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  a  prodigious  mass  of  anthropo¬ 
logical  materials  has  been  digested  and  marshalled  in 
orderly  array,  and  for  the  comprehensive  research  and 
scholarly  verification  which  has  brought  together  such 
a  corpus  of  folklore  for  the  use  of  students.  Other 
theories  may  be  formulated,  nay,  have  been  formulated, 
to  fit  the  facts  ;  indeed  the  peculiar  elasticity  of  the 
subject  lends  itself  to  a  variety  of  speculative  solu¬ 
tions,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to  pin  our  faith  as 
yet  to  any  one  of  them  ;  but  this  large  collection 
of  customs  and  superstitions  bearing  upon  some  of  the 
most  prominent  beliefs  of  primitive  man  is  a  laboratory 
of  research  which  every  student  may  work  in  and  be 
grateful  to  its  builder.  The  footnotes  alone  form  a 
bibliography  of  folklore,  in  all  countries  and  peoples, 
and  the  only  drawback  to  the  perfect  utility  of  this 
storehouse  of  materials  is  an  inadequate  index.  So 
noble  a  ship  should  not  be  wrecked  for  lack  of  such  a 
ha’p’orth  of  tar.  Doubtless  the  accumulated  evidence 
is  daily  increasing,  and  “  The  Golden  Bough”  must  be 
continually  expanded.  For  instance  in  two  books  just 
published  we  find  additional  corroboration  of  customs 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Frazer.  In  Col.  Yate’s  “Khurasan 
and  Sistan  ”  there  are  some  examples  of  blood  being 
poured  out  before  the  travellers’  feet  as  they  entered 
Persian  villages,  and  in  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole’s 
“History  of  Egypt  in  the  Middle  Ages”  (p.  169)  a 
comparatively  modern  instance  of  the  devouring  of  a 
warrior’s  body  in  order  to  “assimilate  his  pith  and 
courage”  is  recorded  in  the  murder  of  the  vizier 
Rudwan  at  Cairo  in  1 148.  But  it  is  less  in  multiplica- 
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tion  of  examples  than  in  simplification  of  the  argument 
that  “  The  Golden  Bough  ”  needs  revision.  Admirably 
as  it  is  arranged,  one  feels  the  want  of  a  general 
synopsis,  less  detailed  than  the  tabie  of  contents,  which 
should  explain  the  theory  and  its  contributive  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  few  clear  pages.  Mr.  Frazer  does  indeed 
sum  up  the  results  and  point  the  connexion  from  time 
to  time,  but  many  readers  would  be  grateful  for  a 
general  summary,  with  references  to  pages  and  sections, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  the  end.  When  all  is  said, 
and  allowing  for  what  the  author  himself  suspects,  the 
pressing  too  far  of  his  brilliant  hypotheses,  it  is  a 
fascinating  book,  full  of  interest,  humour,  and  in¬ 
struction. 


THE  MAKING  OF  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

“  Legislative  Methods  and  Forms.”  By  Sir  Courtenay 
Ilbert.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901. 
165-. 

WE  mean  no  disparagement  of  this  book  when  we 
describe  it  as  a  hybrid.  It  is  readable  and 
useful,  but  a  librarian  would  have  a  good  deal  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  classifying  it  in  his  catalogue.  There  is  much 
in  it  that  may  be  found  in  the  text-books  on  con¬ 
stitutional  history,  much  that  is  in  May’s  “  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Practice,”  or  Clifford’s  “  Private  Bill  Legisla¬ 
tion,”  and  something  reminiscent  of  books  on  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  statute  law  ;  and  yet  it  would  not  fall  under 
any  of  these  specific  titles.  “Law — Miscellaneous” 

might  provide  a  way  out,  or  a  whimsical  librarian  might 
perhaps  hit  on  “  Autobiography  ;  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert;  ” 
for  the  genesis,  tne  value,  and  the  interest  of  the 
book  are  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  the 
Parliamentary  Counsel  to  the  Treasury.  It  is  based 
on  memoranda  and  other  papers  written  on  subjects 
connected  with  his  official  work,  and  contains  the 
records  of  a  personal  experience  of  more  than  thirty 
years  in  the  preparation  of  legislative  measures  in 
England  and  in  India.  He  is  an  expert  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  drafting  Acts  of  Parliament.  He  shows 
us  how  the  thing  is  done,  and  astonishes  us  by  his 
display  of  its  complexity  ;  and  makes  us  wonder  as 
the  rustics  wondered  at  Goldsmith’s  schoolmaster 
that  one  small  head  can  carry  all  that  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  draftsman  needs  to  know.  The  fact  is  it 
cannot.  Hardly  a  Bill  is  drawn  which  does  not  involve 
learning  going  back  to  the  beginning  of  Parliamentary 
history,  and  growing  through  an  appalling  mass  of 
statutes  which  for  almost  a  thousand  years  Parliament 
has  been  grinding  out  as  no  other  legislative  body  in 
the  world  has  ever  done.  The  expert  does  his  best, 
and  then  his  delicate  work  is  thrown  into  confusion  by 
the  amateur  member  of  Parliament  in  Committee  ;  and 
between  them  they  turn  out  a  statute  which  contains 
germs  prolific  of  future  litigation.  Yet  the  expert  is 
magnanimous  and  admits  that  though  as  a  drafts¬ 
man  the  amateur  is  4  failure  he  strikes  out  very 
valuable  practical  suggestions  ;  and  on  the  whole 
he  does  not  approve  of  the  method  some  have 
proposed  of  taking  the  opinion  of  Parliament  on 
the  principle  of  a  measure  and  then  leaving  it  to  be 
fashioned  by  the  expert.  On  the  other  hand  Sir 
Courtenay  is  desirous  of  pushing  on  the  work  of  con¬ 
solidating  the  statutes  and  a  good  deal  has  been  done 
in  this  direction  ;  but  the  member  of  Parliament  is  a 
hindrance  because  he  cannot  be  got  to  appreciate  the 
value  per  se  of  clearing  off  superfluous  matters  from 
the  statute-book.  He  hinders  it  by  insisting  on  making 
supplementary  substantive  reforms.  Hence  this  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  to  a  concise  collection  of  the  laws  and 
perhaps  to  a  codification,  of  which  Sir  Courtenay  is  an 
advocate,  has  been  stopped  for  now  some  years. 

But  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  whole 
machinery  of  legislation,  though  during  the  last  fifty 
years  draftsmanship  has  undoubtedly  improved.  Acts 
are  much  shorter,  less  verbose,  better  arranged  than 
they  used  to  be  :  and  the  institution  of  the  office 
of  the  Parliamentary  Counsel  has  been  a  success. 
It  is  between  the  Government  and  the  private 
member  that  legislation  comes  to  grief.  Our 
civilisation  has  enormously  increased  in  complexity 
since  the  simple  days  when  most  of  the  legislation  was 
introduced  and  carried  through  by  private  members. 


Modern  legislative  changes  embrace  such  wide  in¬ 
terests  and  deal  with  so  many  complicated  facts  that 
the  resources  of  the  private  member  are  not  equal  to  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  In  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  can  the  proposals  be  successfully  worked 
out.  Yet  pari  passu  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
Government  have  multiplied  ;  and  a  Government 
measure  means  a  party  measure.  Hence  now  even 
more  than  in  1855  the  description  of  Sir  Charles 
Wood  is  true  that  “  All  the  House  joins  in  declaring 
the  present  state  of  the  law  abominable  and  in  requiring 
the  Government  to  provide  a  remedy.  As  soon  as  the 
Government  has  obeyed  and  prepared  one  they  all 
oppose  it.  Our  defects  as  legislators,  which  is  not  our 
business,  damage  us  as  administrators,  which  is  our 
business.” 

Not  to  mention  other  matters  more  remotely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  subject  of  this  book,  many  reforms  in 
legal  administration  are  necessary  which  are  delayed 
chiefly  by  the  inadequacy  of  our  Parliamentary  system. 
However  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert  is  not  concerned  with 
this  feature  of  legislative  machinery.  He  speaks  with 
an  authority  which  few  beside  himself  can  claim  on 
the  subjects  that  make  the  special  value  of  the  book  ; 
and  criticism  would  be  superfluous.  But  the  fallibility 
of  even  the  accomplished  draftsman  is  illustrated  by 
two  minor  errors  we  have  noticed.  We  think  it  will 
surprise  most  lawyers  to  be  told  that  “the  great  con¬ 
veyancer  ”  Mr.  Christie  drew  the  Fines  and  Recoveries 
Act.  On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Joshua  Williams  they 
usually  suppose  it  was  Brodie  equally  great  as  a 
conveyancer  ;  and  the  description  on  p.  257  of  Locke 
King’s  Acts  as  dealing  with  the  liability  of  personalty 
of  a  deceased  person  to  pay  the  debts  charged  on  his 
realty  would  have  been  more  correct  if  the  converse  of 
that  description  had  been  stated. 


DEMOCRACY  AT  ITS  BEST. 

“Government  in  Switzerland.”  By  John  Martin 
Vincent.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
1900.  5s.  net. 

ROM  the  somewhat  disquieting  effects  of  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  whether  in  the  new  or  the  old 
world,  from  the  instability,  the  uncertainty  and  the 
disappointments  of  France,  of  Italy,  and  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the  one  country  where 
Democracy  appears  to  be  an  unqualified  success,  and 
to  note  the  results  it  is  capable  of  achieving  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  The  Swiss  Republic,  if  it 
cannot  be  an  example,  may  well  be  an  object  of 
admiration  to  other  more  important  but  perhaps  less 
fortunate  States.  Happy  in  their  detachment  from  the 
ill-adjusted  scheme  of  international  relations,  protected 
not  less  by  their  mountain-walls  than  by  their  citizen 
army  from  any  danger  of  external  attack,  the  Swiss 
have  had  leisure  and  capacity,  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  to  embody  in  a  consistent  polity  their  long- 
descended  instincts  of  popular  government.  They  have 
established  a  central  authority  without  encroaching  on 
local  liberties  ;  they  have  strengthened  government  with¬ 
out  weakening  popular  control.  In  most  of  the  cantons* 
it  is  true,  the  ancient  assembly  of  the  people  has 
disappeared,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  territory  and  population  ;  but  the  repre¬ 
sentative  council,  by  which  in  most  cases  it  has  been 
replaced,  is  strictly  subordinated  to  the  will  of  the 
electors.  They  have  power  not  only  to  reject  at  the  polls 
but  to  initiate  legislation  ;  they  choose,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  their  executive,  administrative  and  judicial 
officers  ;  and  to  secure  due  weight  to  every  section  of 
the  population,  they  have  introduced  the  system  of 
proportional  representation.  Nowhere  else  has  an 
attempt  been  made  so  serious  and  so  successful  to 
reconcile  with  the  form  of  representative  institutions 
the  spirit  of  direct  democracy.  But  further,  having 
thus  secured  a  complete  control  over  the  machinery  of 
government,  they  have  applied  it  to  the  boldest  experi¬ 
ments  in  social  and  democratic  legislation.  Without 
professing  Socialism  they  have  been  constantly  extend¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  State,  both  in  the  cantons  and 
the  Federation  as  a  whole.  The  cantonal  governments- 
monopolise  the  sale  of  salt,  take  royalties  on  mines, 
establish  banks,  insure  against  fire.  The  Federation: 
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three  years  hence  will  own  all  the  railways ;  it  has 
undertaken  invalid  and  accident  insurance  ;  and  has 
attempted  to  meet  the  evils  of  intemperance  by  mono¬ 
polising  the  manufacture  of  spirits.  The  central 
government  manufactures  and  distributes  to  the  re¬ 
tailers,  who  are  licensed  and  controlled  by  the  cantonal 
authorities  ;  the  profits  are  divided  among  the  cantons 
in  proportion  to  population  ;  and  the  cantons  are 
bound  to  expend  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  this  dividend 
in  suppressing  the  evils  of  intemperance.  This  latter 
experiment  is  of  particular  interest  to  English  temper¬ 
ance  reformers. 

While  thus  the  Swiss  Republic  is  thoroughly  demo¬ 
cratic  both  in  form  and  in  spirit,  it  has  not  apparently 
developed  in  any  high  degree  the  vices  which  are 
supposed  to  be  inherent  in  such  a  polity,  and  have 
in  fact  elsewhere  made  their  appearance.  It  has 
neither  sacrificed  the  poor  to  the  rich — as  the  tendency 
in  large  democracies-  nor  the  rich  to  the  poor,  as  it 
was  supposed  would  be  the  tendency  everywhere. 
Political  corruption,  if  it  exists,  is  not  distressingly 
prominent.  Party  is  of  so  little  account  that  the 
minority  is  usually  composed  of  men  of  opposite  poli¬ 
tical  convictions.  Public  opinion  is  rather  conservative 
than  radical ;  and  yet  not  so  conservative  as  to  bar 
progress.  Stability,  prudence,  intelligence  and  courage 
appear  to  be  the  characteristics  of  this  remarkable 
republic.  “  Anglo-Saxons  ”  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  form  acquaintance  with  it  in  Mr.  Vincent’s  admirable 
sketch  will  perhaps  be  put  not  unwholesomely  out  of 
the  conceit  that  the  race  to  which  they  belong  has  the 
monopoly  of  political  genius. 


NOVELS. 

“  Under  the  Redwoods.”  By  Bret  Harte.  London  : 

Pearson.  1901.  6s. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Bret  Harte  has  been  in  the 
ungrateful  though  glorious  position  of  writing  with 
himself  as  his  only  successful  rival  ;  like  the  hero  of 
Matthew  Arnold’s  elegy,  he  is  conquered  by  Time,  not 
Corydon.  But  the  present  collection  of  stories  and 
sketches  contains  not  a  few  of  the  qualities  which  made 
his  early  work  both  in  prose  and  verse  so  inimitable, 
and  filled  the  little  yellow-covered  volumes  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago  with  perhaps  the  finest  examples  of  the  “  short 
story”  in  the  English  language.  The  variety  of  out¬ 
look  and  uniform  grace  of  style  are  still  here,  though 
there  is  the  inevitable  loss  of  concentration  in  the 
selection  of  the  bygone  Californian  themes  the  author 
writes  of  best.  The  book  will  well  bear  comparison 
with  any  of  its  more  immediate  predecessors  ;  though 
some  of  the  sketches  are  slight,  there  are  few  traces  of 
that  thinness  or  undue  expansion  which  are  frequently 
the  pitfalls  of  assured  success.  All  the  subjects  but  one 
or  two  are  Californian,  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
group  is  the  story  “  Under  the  Eaves,”  which  is  laid 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee.  Incidentally  we  notice  on  the  title-page 
that  Mr.  Bret  Harte  is  recorded  as  the  author  not  of 
“The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp”  volume  or  any  of  its 
contemporaries,  but  of  some  volumes  later  and  less 
known.  Is  this  merely  a  modest  protest  made  by  him 
against  an  equally  serious  treatment  of  his  later  literary 
work,  or  is  it  the  sad  commercial  fact  that  the  mass  of 
novel-readers  have  forgotten  the  earlier?  If  so,  and 
we  fear  that  it  is  partly  true  that  those  stories,  devoid 
of  metrical  aids,  have  not  clung  in  the  popular  memory 
as  have  the  “  Heathen  Chinee”  and  some  other  of  the 
verses,  then  an  oblivious  generation,  reading  these  later 
volumes  with  pleasure,  can  only  be  counselled,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  to  go  to  the  fountain-head,  with 
the  reminder  “ex  pede  Herculem.” 

“The  Coming  Waterloo.”  By  Captain  Cairnes.  London: 

Constable.  1901.  6s. 

Captain  Cairnes  deserves  some  gratitude  for  having 
stoutly  refused  to  mix  up  any  “romantic  interest”  in 
his  story  of  warfare  in  the  future  :  his  hero  is  a  sub¬ 
altern,  of  the  type  which  everybody  except  journalists 
knows  to  be  normal  in  our  line  regiments  :  a  young 
man  who  is  thoroughly  keen  on  the  work  in  hand.  The 
war  described  in  the  book  is  placed  in  the  year  1903  : 
England  and  Germany  are  in  alliance  against  France 
and  Russia,  and,  our  naval  successes  having  merely 


established  a  stale-mate  (a  point  which  deserves  serious 
consideration)  it  is  decided  to  throw  two  army  corps 
into  France  to  co-operate  with  the  Germans.  The 
major  premise  of  the  plot  is  that  we  have  taken  to 
heart  all  the  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from  the  Boer 
war,  and  have  sternly  discarded  all  fripperies  in  the  way 
of  uniform  and  accoutrements.  There  are  no  startling 
inventions,  except  kites  for  observation  which  suspend 
an  intelligence  officer  aloft,  like  Socrates  in  the 
“Clouds.”  Taken  as  a  whole  the  book  is  decidedly 
interesting,  if  not  exactly  light  reading,  and  is  written 
with  perfect  taste.  , 

“The  Sacred  Fount.”  By  Ilenry  James.  London: 

Methuen.  1900.  6s. 

Confirmed  readers  of  Mr.  Henry  James’  novels  must 
have,  one  would  think,  something  of  the  same  strenuous 
contempt  for  the  adherents  of  all  easier  forms  of  fiction 
as  some  ostrich,  blandly  assimilating  a  breakfast  of 
telegraph  wire,  must  feel  for  such  poor-spirited  creatures 
as  demand  an  effeminately  eupeptic  diet  of  green  things 
or  hay.  “  The  Sacred  Fount”  requires  of  the  reader  a 
degree  of  concentration  about  the  same  as  do  the 
tougher  passages  of  Aristotle’s  “  Metaphysics.”  Its 
motive  is  a  kind  of  grimly  ingenious  proposal  on  the 
part  of  a  narrator  who  dimly  writes  himself  an  ass  that 
social  intercourse  should  be  regulated  on  the  vampirish 
suggestion  that  it  is  possible  to  exhaust  the  “sacred 
fount  ”  of  a  husband’s  or  other  casual  acquaintance’s 
vitality  for  the  mental  and  physical  rejuvenation  of 
oneself  and  one’s  friends.  The  pursuit  of  this  theory 
is  conducted  with  characteristic  litheness  of  thought 
and  subtle  finish  of  style,  in  which  every  word  is  fraught 
with  deliberate  meaning.  To  such  persons  as  may 
prefer  even  in  novel-reading  to  “crush  the  wine  of 
victory  from  the  grapes  of  toil  ”  this  book  is  recom¬ 
mended  with  the  utmost  sincerity. 

“Taken  by  Assault,  or,  The  Fugitives.”  By  Morley 

Roberts.  London  :  Sands.  1901.  6j. 

Given,  a  very  practical  young  lady  who  knows  her 
own  mind,  -with  a  very  unpractical  sister  who  is  going 
to  marry  the  wrong  man  because  the  right  one  is  in 
prison  at  Pretoria  ;  then  enrich  her  with  the  affections 
of  an  even  more  practical  admirer,  and  he  is  naturally 
off  to  Pretoria,  with  an  introduction  from  Dr.  Leyds  in 
his  pocket,  before  the  story  is  fifty  pages  old.  Novels 
of  the  war  are  getting  a  trifle  hackneyed,  and  handi¬ 
capped  as  well  by  the  plentiful  publication  of  actual 
experiences  of  fact ;  but  Mr.  Roberts  invests  his 
account  of  the  rescue  of  this  British  officer  from  the 
State  School,  and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  “  the 
fugitives  ”  on  the  veldt,  with  an  exciting  air  of  fresh¬ 
ness  and  probability,  and  the  closing  scenes,  when  the 
rescued  man  dies  without  coming  to  know  that  the 
very  poor-spirited  object  of  his  adoration  has  given  him 
up  after  all,  are  handled  with  some  ingenuity  and 
strength.  The  style  is  sufficiently  brisk  and  genial. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Political  Parties  in  the  United  States.”  By  Jesse  Macy. 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1900. 

Mr.  Macy  has  devoted  an  immense  amount  of  industry  to 
the  preparation  of  this  treatise  if  we  may  judge  from  the  biblio¬ 
graphy  at  the  end  and  has  brought  to  bear  on  it  no  small  gifts 
of  judicious  insight  into  political  problems.  While  he  has 
digested  the  inquiries  of  previous  writers  into  a  reasonable 
compass,  he  has  also  managed  to  make  some  sound  reflections 
which  seem  to  us  original.  He  has  an  interesting  chapter  on 
the  origin  of  English  political  parties  as  compared  with 
American.  From  this  we  gather  with  a  certain  amount  of 
satisfaction  that  he  holds  that  while  the  viler  forces  of  jobbery 
and  corruption  are  now  rampant  in  the  United  States  they  lie 
in  the  past  records  of  our  own  history.  That  is  the  result  of 
our  different  political  growth.  Mr.  Macy  points  out  that,  with 
all  its  grave  faults,  the  present  party  system  is  the  only  one 
possible  in  the  United  States  under  existing  conditions.  Small 
groups  have  always  proved  to  have  a  demoralising  influence. 
When  one  of  the  great  parties  has  died  out  by  force  of  sheer- 
inanition  of  principles  it  has  had  to  be  re-created.  This 
happened  in  1852.  The  Democratic  Party  has  had  the  most 
continuous  existence  which  it  owes  as  much,  or  more,  to  an 
attractive  name  as  to  a  permanence  of  vivifying  convictions. 

“The  Forward  Policy  and  its  Results.”  By  R.  I.  Bruce. 

London:  Longmans.  1900.  15j.net. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  misleading.  It  is  not  a  history  and 
examination  of  the  Forward  Policy  and  its  results,  but  a  memoir, 
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and  a  very  long  one,  too,  of  the  author’s  life  and  work  on  the 
frontier  and  in  Baluchistan,  where  he  spent  a  long  and 
meritorious  service,  much  of  it  under  Sir  R.  Sandeman.  He 
took  a  considerable  part  in  the  operations  conducted  by  that 
distinguished  officer,  and  has  much  to  say  that  is  of  interest 
and  value.  It  is  unfortunately  very  largely  adulterated  with 
personal  matter  which  must  appeal  to  a  limited  circle  of  readers. 
Mr.  Bruce  deals  with  the  Forward  Policy  in  its  narrower  sense 
of  the  treatment  of  the  border  tribes.  His  views  on  this  matter 
must  be  received  with  considerable  reserve.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  a  system  which  was  successful  under  Sandeman 
in  Baluchistan  and  its  borders  will  be  equally  suitable  under 
other  men  for  the  more  stubborn  and  independent  tribes  in 
the  country  lying  further  north.  In  Waziristan  in  fact  it  has 
already  been  found  desirable  to  go  back  to  the  older  methods. 
The  country  of  the  Mahsu  and  Waziris  is  at  this  moment 
amder  strict  blockade. 

u  Buddha  and  Buddhism.”  By  Arthur  Lillie.  Edinburgh  : 

Clark.  1900.  3J. 

“  Mr.  Lillie  furnishes  a  peculiarly  unhappy  illustration  of  the 
proverbial  danger  of  a  little  knowledge.  He  has  devoted  con¬ 
siderable  reading  and  an  evidently  zealous  interest  to  one  of 
the  most  important  and  fascinating  subjects  not  merely  of 
to-day  but  of  the  future,  but  ...  he  has  not  learnt  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  scientific  method,  and  constantly  confuses  resem¬ 
blance  with  relationship.  .  .  .  There  are  many  pages  to  which 
no  exception  can  be  taken  ;  but  again  these  are  followed  by 
some  preposterous  theory  which ^can  only  mislead  the  reader  if 
he  is  ignorant,  or  enrage  him  if  he  is  learned.”  So  spake  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Mr.  Lillie’s  “  Buddha  and  Early 
Buddhism”  on  5  November,  1881,  and  nineteen  years  have  not 
changed  its  opinion  of  his  views  and  method.  The  present 
little  book  has  all  the  faults  of  the  earlier  volume,  if  possible, 
exaggerated.  There  is  the  same  preconceived  theory,  the  same 
flighty  fancy,  the  same  preference  for  the  worse  authorities. 
We  have  nothing  to  add  or  to  withdraw. 

“Through  Siberia.”  By  J.  Stadling.  London  :  Constable. 

1901.  l8j. 

Mr.  Stadling’s  journey  through  Siberia  was  undertaken  at 
the  wish  of  the  Swedish  Government  in  the  hope  of  finding 
traces  of  Andree.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  concerned  strictly 
with  the  details  of  the  journey  and  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  is  well  shown  in  the  illustrations  ;  but  in  three  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  he  discusses  with  much  special  knowledge 
the  political  and  social  problems  of  the  country.  He  hopes 
little  from  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  ;  the  tragedy  of  Siberia 
is  not  yet  complete.  As  a  country  it  had  the  same,  perhaps 
better  prospects,  than  North  America.  It  has  been  kept  in  i 
barrenness  and  made  a  centre  of  crime  by  the  exile  system 
arfd  the  corruption  of  officials  fostered  by  the  Government.  Its 
salvation  lies  in  the  opening  out  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  the 
exploiting  of  its  unrivalled  rivers. 

“  The  Rifle  Brigade  Calendar.”  Compiled  by  Colonel 

Willoughby  Verner.  London  :  Hale.  19CI.  6 d. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  regimental  records  are  kept  in  ihe  Rifle  Brigade,  and 
how  they  help  in  fostering  the  esprit  de  corps  for  which  it  is  so 
justly  famous.  Other  regiments  might  with  advantage  follow 
this  excellent  example.  Every  battle  and  event  of  importance 
in  connexion  with  the  Brigade  is  duly  chronicled  in  the 
calendar,  which  moreover  is  adorned  with  portraits  of  four  of  its 
Colonels-in-Chief — the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince  Consort, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught.  The  latter, 
by  the  way,  being  then  as  now  titular  chief,  performed  most  of 
his  regimental  service  in  the  Brigade,  and  ended  by  command¬ 
ing  one  of  its  battalions. 

“The  Journal  of  the  C.I.V.”  By  Major-General  W.  H. 

Mackinnon.  London  :  Murray.  1901.  6s. 

So  much  has  been  written  of  the  C.I.V.  by  its  members  and 
others  that  an  official  journal  had  become  almost  necessary  to 
put  the  doings  of  the  corps  in  the  right  perspective.  General 
Mackinnon,  who  was  in  command,  has  written  his  account  on 
the  right  lines.  It  is  simple  and  direct  and  covers  all  the 
ground.  On  the  whole  the  bare  diary  gives  a  stronger  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  C.I.V.  than  the  more 
picturesque  books  which  preceded  it.  The  appendices, 
especially  that  containing  the  analysis  of  trades,  are  interesting 
and  of  value,  and  the  plans  and  illustrations  all  apposite. 

“Work.”  By  Emile  Zola.  London:  Chatto  and  Windus. 

1901.  3?.  6 d. 

Mr.  Vizetelly’s  translation  is  good  ;  but  the  French  language 
is  much  missed  in  the  didactic  parts  of  the  book,  which  might 
be  almost  described  as  a  treatise  on  Social  and  Labour 
problems.  Like  others  of  M.  Zola’s  later  books,  the  story  is 
completely  dominated  by  the  intention  expressed  in  the  title, 
consequently  the  work  is  hard  reading  ;  it  is,  however,  in¬ 
disputably  worth  reading,  and  for  those  interested  in  the 
problems  immensely  valuable. 

“  A  Subaltern’s  Letters  to  his  Wife.”  London  :  Longmans. 

1901.  3j.  6 d. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  good  books  on  the  war,  chiefly  because 
It  was  written  with  no  particular  object  except  to  show  just  what 


the  war  was  like  to  the  individual  soldier.  So  far  as  we  know 
no  other  book  has  been  published  which  quite  succeeds  in 
giving  together  with  details  of  the  campaign  the  very  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  the  country.  The  writer  holds  a  brief  for  the  Volun¬ 
teers  and  so  far  as  his  comments  apply  to  the  Colonial  troops 
they  are  lully  justified.  The  style  is  fresh  and  cultivated  and 
the  point  of  view  original. 

“  Lean’s  Royal  Navy  List.”  Witherby.  April  1901. 

This  wonderfully  complete  list  of  the  ships  and  officers  of  the 
Navy  has  in  this  last  issue  a  bulky  addition.  The  editor  has 
collected  for  each  ship,  as  represented  by  the  precedent  of  its 
name,  a  list  of  its  greater  victories,  the  idea  being  to  give  to  a 
name,  such  as  the  “  Revenge,”  the  continuous  unity  of  an  army 
regiment.  The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  the  compressed 
summaries  have  especial  value  as  a  manual  of  reference. 

“The  Living  Races  of  Mankind”  by  H.  N.  Hutchinson, 
J.  W.  Gregory  and  R.  Lydekker  (London  :  Hutchinson,  Vol.  1. 
■ys.  6 d.)  is  described  as  “  a  popular  illustrated  account  of  the 
customs,  habits,  pursuits,  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  races  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world.”  The  book  is  lavishly  illus¬ 
trated  and  will  appeal  to  that  wide  class  whose  reading  consists 
chiefly  in  a  study  of  the  descriptive  line  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pictures. 


THE  MAY  REVIEWS. 

The  aftermath  of  the  war— if  it  is  not  premature  to  speak  of 
the  aftermath  of  a  campaign  which  a  writer  in  the  “National 
Review  ”  assures  us  may  go  on  for  a  year  longer — assumes 
various  forms  in  the  May  Reviews.  In  the  “  Nineteenth 
Century?  ”  the  Earl  of  Camperdown  is  concerned  with  the  costs 
of  the  struggle  and  the  question  who  is  to  pay.  Whatever  else 
may  or  may  not  be  done  he  insists  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  should  never  relinquish  the  management  of  the  railways, 
the  profits  of  which  would  go  to  pay  the  interest  on  some 
^40,000,000  of  the  debt  incurred  through  the  war.  Mrs.  John 
Richard  Green,  after  a  visit  to  the  Boer  prisoners  in  S.  Helena, 
affords  a  valuable  insight  into  the  views  of  the  men  who  will 
have  to  be  restored  to  their  country  sooner  or  later.  Apparently 
she  found  the  bulk  of  them  irreconcilable,  and  she  fixes  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  attitude  on  the  Raid.  The  Boer  anticipates 
nothing  but  tyranny  and  misgovernment  at  the  hands  of  the 
nation  which  dealt  so  lightly  with  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators.  He  still  believes  in  Mr.  Kruger.  Accepting 
these  views  in  good  faith,  Mrs.  Green  makes  an  excellent  sug¬ 
gestion.  Why  should  not  the  Boer  camps  be  utilised  for  the 
purposes  of  educating  the  prisoners  in  British  ways  and  showing 
recalcitrants  that  the  Briton  is  not  the  Imperial  monster 
conjured  up  by  the  ignorance  which  the  oligarchs  of 
Krugerism  were  careful  to  maintain  hidebound.  Mrs.  Green’s 
suggestion  may  usefully  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
Mrs.  Heckford’s  article  in  the  “Empire  Review”  on  the 
choice  of  officials  in  the  new  territories.  If  the  Boers  are  to 
settle  down  under  British  rule  “  we  must  be  true  to  ourselves  : 
true  to  our  ideal  of  the  British  Empire.”  They  will  accept  the 
new  regime  sullenly?,  and  only  tact,  sympathy  and  integrity  can 
hope  to  command  their  ultimate  loyalty.  Mrs.  Goldmann’s 
view  as  set  forth  in  the  “  Contemporary”  is  that  in  devising  a 
new  scheme  of  finance  we  should  substitute  under-taxation  for 
over-taxation  and  introduce  a  scale  of  burdens  not  confined  to 
a  small  section  of  the  community  or  to  any  single  industry. 

Not  less  difficult  than  the  business  of  civil  settlement  after 
the  last  shot  has  been  fired  will  be  the  application  of  the 
military  lessons  of  the  war.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  scheme  seems  to 
give  less  satisfaction  to  free-lance  critics  the  more  they  con¬ 
template  it.  Captain  Walter  H.  James  in  the  “  Contemporary” 
is  alone  in  regarding  it  as  “an  honest  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  existing  institutions.”  In  the  “Fortnightly”  Major  Arthur 
Griffiths,  in  caustic  vein,  declares  that  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  Secretary  for  War  altogether  ignore  the  real  crux  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  They  do  not  in  his  ojjinion  show  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  “  our  army  has  never  in  late  years  been  equal  to  the 
demands  made  upon  it.”  Hence  he  considers  the  addition  to 
the  regular  army  of  11,500  men  little  better  than  ridiculous. 
But  ridiculous  as  he  deems  it,  he  has  doubts  whether  even  that 
number  will  be  forthcoming  when  the  excitement'of  the  war  has 
died  down.  Mr.  Brodrick  will  probably  take  courage  to  go 
ahead  with  his  own  scheme  from  the  differences  which  exist 
among  his  critics.  Their  arguments  are  mutually  destructive. 
Mr.  Gerard  Fiennes  in  the  “  Fortnightly  ”  contends  that  what 
is  wanted  is  an  army  for  home  defence,  so  that  the  country 
may  be  safe  even  if  every  regular  were  sent  out  of  it.  But 
against  this  view  w?e  must  set  Mr.  R.  Yerburgh’s  in  the 
“  Nineteenth  Century.”  Mr.  Yerburgh  describes  the  new?  army 
scheme  as  “disastrous.”  He  thinks  that  Mr.  Brodrick  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  strengthen  the  home  and  Volunteer  forces  at  the 
expense  of  the  Imperial  and  regular.  The  home  forces  are 
intended  to  meet  a  raid  and  not  an  organised  invasion  which 
would  be  impossible  whilst  W’e  hold  the  sea.  But  if  we  did  not 
hold  the  sea  an  invasion  would  be  unnecessary.  We  should 
probably  be  starved  out.  There  are  several  points  in  Mr. 
Yerburgh’s  article  concerning  the  army  itself  which  are  worth 
consideration.  One  subject  materially  affecting  its  well-being 
and  efficiency  is  that  of  the  relations  of  officers  with  their  men 
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on  which  Mr.  Erskine  Childers  writes  at  length  in  the  “Monthly 
Review.”  In  war  the  conditions  are  so  utterly  unlike  those 
which  obtain  in  garrison  during  peace,  that  Mr.  Childers 
suggests  that  manoeuvres  under  war  conditions  should  be 
undertaken  not  on  Salisbury  Plain  but  in  the  mountains  and 
wilder  parts  of  Ireland  and  Wales  which  would  compel  officers 
and  men  to  bridge  the  social  gulf  between  them  and  get  to 
know  and  appreciate  each  other  in  a  manner  now  impossible. 

The  differences  of  the  critics  and  experts  in  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  army  are  admirably  illustrated  in  their  remarks 
on  cavalry.  Mr.  Fiennes  says  :  “  Of  all  the  pernicious  heresies 
produced  by  the  so-called  ‘lessons  of  the  war’  that  which 
makes  belief  that  the  place  of  cavalry  can  be  taken  by  mounted 
infantry  in  operations  undertaken  against  an  enterprising  foe  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  cavalry  arm  is  about  the  worst.”  The  idea  that  the 
days  of  cavalry  are  over  is  scouted  by  the  writer  of  a  thought¬ 
ful  paper  in  “  Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  He  lends  strenuous 
support  to  the  view  of  the  late  Sir  George  Chesney  that  “the 
army  of  the  future  should  be  an  army  of  horsemen — not  merely 
cavalry  or  mounted  riflemen,  but  men  trained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  in  either  line  ;  men  who  should  be  to 
other  soldiers  what  the  knights  of  old  were  to  the  ordinary 
men-at-arms — a  body  quite  irresistible  ;  which  would  sweep 
away  any  cavalry  of  the  kind  that  is  commonly  to  be  found  in 
armies,  and  which,  able  to  move  and  operate  with  great 
rapidity  in  any  direction,  would  be  equally  beyond  over¬ 
throw  by  any  infantry  that  could  be  brought  against 
it.”  The  cavalry  soldier  of  the  future  will,  according  to 
“  Blackwood,”  have  to  disprove  the  dictum  that  a  man  cannot 
be  trained  to  fight  equally  well  mounted  and  dismounted.  Dr. 
Johnson’s  definition  of  a  dragoon  as  “  a  kind  of  soldier  that 
serves  indifferently  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ”  must  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  rank  as  the  unwitting  enunciation  of  a 
great  military  truth.  “  Blackwood’s  ”  article  indicates  certain 
situations  in  which  the  “arme  blanche”  in  the  future  may  be 
of  inestimable  service.  A  Field  Officer  in  the  “  United  Service 
Magazine  ”  on  the  other  hand  says  its  knell  was  rung  at 
“  Worth,  Sedan,  even  Vionville.”  The  raison  d’etre  of  cavalry, 
he  contends,  has  disappeared.  “  If  infantry  can’t  be  surprised 
by  a  shell  traversing  four  or  five  miles  in  a  few  seconds,  it  will 
hardly  be  surprised  by  galloping  horses.”  Cavalry  must  be 
replaced  by  mounted  infantry. 

In  the  “Fortnightly  Review”  Sir  Robert  Hart  writes  on 
“China,  Reform  and  the  Powers.”  He  urges  that  Western 
arrangements  with  China  should  not  wholly  eliminate  the  idea  of 
reciprocity  and  that  what  the  missionaries  should  seek  to  do  is 
to  Christianise  not  Westernise.  How  China  is  to  be  Christian¬ 
ised  without  losing  all  that  is  fundamentally  Chinese  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  understand.  In  the  “  National  Review  ”  Sir 
Rowland  Blennerhassett  makes  an  instructive  survey  of  the 
growth  and  character  of  Austria,  and  explains  why  Englishmen 
should  find  satisfaction  in  any  scheme  which  would  give  more 
stability  to  the  Austrian  Empire.  In  “  Blackwood’s  ”  Col.  Henry 
Ivnollys  under  the  not  very  euphonious  title  “  English  Waxing 
and  French  Waning”  describes  the  progress  of  Egypt.  In  the 
“Monthly  Review”  Mr.  Evelyn  J.  Mardon  writes  on  “Trade 
and  the  Administration  of  British  East  Africa.”  It  is  not 
generally  realised  that  there  is  no  direct  British  steamship 
connexion  between  England  and  East  Africa.  Our  traders  are 
dependent  upon  French  and  German  lines. 

Education  is  dealt  with  in  two  remarkable  articles.  In  the 
“  Fortnightly”  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  co-ordinating  secondary  education  under  County  Councils, 
demonstrating  the  fearful  waste  that  now  goes  on  owing  to  fric¬ 
tion,  overlapping,  and  general  disconnexion  between  innumer¬ 
able  educational  authorities  and  agencies.  Mr.  Brereton  is 
undoubtedly  right  so  far  as  he  gees,  but  Mr.  Harold  Gorst  goes 
deeper  in  his  article  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century.”  The  vice 
of  our  system  is  its  treatment  of  education  as  the  manufacture 
of  an  article  instead  of  the  training  of  a  growth  ;  but  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  universities  and  public  schools  to  take  them,  as  does 
Mr.  Gorst,  as  the  great  instance  of  this  fallacy ;  for  they 
allow  more  freedom  of  growth  than  any  other  educational 
institution  in  England.  They  develop  a  type,  it  is  true  ;  that 
is  only  to  say  that  an  oak  sapling  always  becomes  an  oak. 
Were  the  oak  made  to  grow  with  a  fixed  number  and  altitude 
of  branches,  leaves,  &c.,  that  would  be  to  treat  it  as  a  manufac¬ 
tured  article  ;  which  is  how  School  Boards  treat  their  children. 
Mr.  Gorst  should  have  taken  elementary  not  higher  education 
to  illustrate  his  most  important  thesis. 

Of  the  literary  and  lighter  articles  in  the  reviews,  that  on 
“  Mr.  George  Murray  Smith  and  National  Biography”  in  the 
“  Fortnightly”  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Garrett  Fisher  is  especially  note¬ 
worthy.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  in  the  “  Cornhili  ”  pays  his 
tribute  to  its  public-spirited  and  genial-hearted  founder. 

“  Blackwood’s  ”  has  started  an  elaborate  inquiry  into  the 
vexed  question  of  Shakespeare’s  Sonnets;  in  the  “Monthly” 
Miss  Edith  Sichel  deals  with  “Charlotte  Yonge  as  a 
Chronicler”  and  expresses  surprise  that  the  rising  generation 
for  the  most  part  refuse  to  read  Charlotte  Yonge  except  for  her 
historical  romances;  Fielding’s  “Covent  Garden  Journal” 
affords  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  material  fora  congenial  essay  in  the 
“  National.”  The  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine”  opens  with  a  poem  on 
“The  Voyage  of  the  ‘Ophir’”  by  Mr.  George  Meredith.  An 


essay  in  “Macmillan’s”  on  the  “Art  of  Fiction  made  Easy”  is 
amusingly  serious.  It  recommends  the  author  of  “the  strong 
story”  who  has  it  in  him  to  write  one  good  novel  to  keep  it 
there  :  “let  him  keep  it  hermetically  sealed  within  him.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M audit  soit  V Amour !  By  the  Author  of  “Amitie  Amour- 
euse.”  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1901.  3 f.  50c. 

Although  we  refuse  to  believe  that  a  woman’s  writing  must 
necessarily  be  “womanly” — i.e.  different  from  man’s  in  that  it 
displays  a  lack  of  strength  and  logic  as  well  as  no  small  degree 
of  “sweetness”  and  sentimentality — we  fear  that,  through 
these  shortcomings,  the  author  of  “  Amitie  Amoureuse  ”  betrays 
her  sex  in  all  her  novels.  Still,  we  would  not  compare  her  with 
our  own  “  womanly  ”  writeis— Annie  Swan,  for  instance,  and 
Rosa  N.  Caiey,  or,  worse  still,  their  mawkish  brother,  Mr. 
Burgin.  The  sense  of  style  that  belongs  10  all  French  authors 
saves  her,  and  she  writes  gracefully,  moreover.  “  Maudit  soit 
l’Amour  !”  is  a  distinct  improvement  upon  its  predecessor,  “Le 
Doute  plus  fort  que  I’Amour,”  for,  in  spite  of  its  occasional 
“sweetness”  and  sentimentality,  its  pages  of  empty  dialogue, 
it  contains  a  striking  character-sketch  in  the  person  of  the 
heroine  and  a  climax  that  is  truly  tragic. 

Le  Roi  du  Klondike.  By  Raymond  Auzios-Turenne.  Paris  : 
Calmann  Levy.  1901.  3k  50c. 

This  exciting  account  of  gold-hunting  in  Alaska  was  published 
originally  in  the  “  Revue  de  Paris,”  but  its  reappearance  in 
book-form  is  extremely  welcome.  The  author  revels  in  por¬ 
traying  rough  life,  in  describing  hardships,  and  the  many  little 
courtesies  and  kindnesses  exchanged  between  miners  and  cow¬ 
boys.  Nor  is  he  blind  to  their  defects  ;  we  always  encounter  a 
ruffian  who  deserves  his  dreadful  fate,  and,  in  this  case,  the 
ruffian  drowns  terribly  in  a  torrent.  Amazing  moments  in  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  first  of  all  exhilarate  us.  The  hero  loses  his 
fortune  at  the  outset  :  he  was  a  millionaire  at  midday,  a  pauper 
at  three.  And  so  he  leaves  his  fiance'e  to  journey  with  an  Irish 
policeman  and  others  in  quest  of  gold  to  Klondike.  Vivid 
pictures  follow.  Men  are  found  frozen,  starve,  commit  suicide. 
Men  get  gold  and  are  too  aged  to  enjoy  it.  Men  find  gold, 
and  are  immediately  robbed  of  it.  Men  go  mad  for  gold.  But 
— our  hero  becomes  the  King  of  Klondike  ;  and,  in  the  end, 
although  we  assist  at  a  quarrel,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  he 
and  his  fiancee  will  live  happily  together  ever  afterwards. 
The  Irish  policeman  returns  to  his  Bridget,  also  rich.  Others 
reach  New  York  safely,  laden  with  wealth.  Many  remain 
behind  dead  or  decrepit,  at  rest  or  still  snuggling — but,  so  far 
as  the  story  itself  is  concerned,  all  ends  happily. 

Sainte-Beirve  Inconnu.  By  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de  Loven- 
joul.  Paris :  Plon.  1901.  3k  50c. 

Although  this  agreeable  little  volume  does  not  disclose 
new  incidents  in  Sainte-Beuve’s  life,  its  title  is  justified  in  a 
way  by  the  publication  of  a  short  story — “Arthur” — now  seen 
for  the  first  time,  and  a  series  of  charming  letters  from  Madame 
Marceline  Valmore,  one  of  Sainte-Beuve’s  most  valued  friends. 
The  story  cannot  be  described  as  remarkable  :  and  we  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  deprecating  the  practice  of  publishing 
works  which,  for  some  reason  or  another,  were  hidden  away  by 
the  writer  throughout  his  lifetime.  Neither  Daudet  nor 
Maupassant  gave  us  (respectively)  “Premier  Voyage,  Premier 
Mensonge  ”  and  “  Les  Dimanches  d’un  Bourgeois  h  Paris” 
during  his  brilliant  career,  and  “Arthur,”  in  its  own  way,  is 
equally  unworthy  of  its  author’s  reputation.  Still,  it  is  quite 
agreeable,  and  Madame  Valmore’s  letters  are  characteristic  of 
a  well-bred,  high-minded,  and  thoroughly  artistic  French¬ 
woman. 

La  Politique  de  la  France  en  Afrique.  By  Andre  Lebon. 
Paris  :  Plon.  1901.  5k 

The  second  half  of  M.  Andre  Lebon’s  work  is  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  the  first,  for  in  the  beginning  we  are  introduced  to 
such  exhausted  subjects  as  the  aim  of  the  Marchand  Mission 
and  the  pacification  of  Madagascar,  as  well  as  to  the  “  impor¬ 
tance”  of  France’s  interests  on  the  Niger.  Countless  volumes, 
on  the  same  questions,  have  appeared  of  recent  years,  and 
M.  Lebon— in  spite  of  his  experience  as  former  Minister  of  the 
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Colonies — has  nothing  particularly  new  to  say  until  he  arrives 
at  his  analysis  of  the  organisation  of  the  French  colonies  in 
Africa.  His  views  are  not  exhilarating— for  he  condemns  the 
commercial  conditions,  the  prominence  of  red-tape,  and,  while 
suggesting  reforms  and  seeing  a  happier  and  more  prosperous 
future,  deplores  the  Frenchman’s  disinclination  to  establish 
himself  permanently  in  a  new  country.  Of  course  M.  Lebon’s 
expose  of  French  policy  in  Africa  is,  above  all,  patriotic  ;  and 
when  we  remember  his  sojourn  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  recall 
the  ambitious  speeches  he  has  made  in  public,  we  fancy  that  it 
is  as  well  for  the  peace  of  nations  that  he  should  remain  in  his 
present  retirement.  It  jars  also  to  hear  him  uphold  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice  :  M.  Lebon  was  in  power  during 
the  earlier  part  of  Captain  Dreyfus’  captivity  on  the  Devil’s 
Island,  and  must  therefore  be  held  responsible  for  the  tortures 
then  experienced  by  the  unhappy  exile. 

UUn  ou  l’ Autre.  By  Henry  C.  Moreau.  Paris:  Plon.  1901. 

3f.  50c. 

No  doubt  M.  Moreau  set  out  with  the  intention  of  shedding 
new  light  on  the  Woman  Question,  after  the  manner  of  MM. 
Marcel  Provost  and  Paul  and  Victor  Margueritte.  But  we 
never  read  a  duller  book,  and  we  were  exasperated  by  obscuri¬ 
ties  from  first  to  last.  Not  a  single  character,  not  a  single 
scene,  interests.  If  anyone  wants  to  know  how  not  to  organise 
a  society  for  the  propagation  of  Women’s  Rights,  he  (or  she) 
should  certainly  read  “  L’Un  ou  1’ Autre.” 

The  May  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  compels 
admiration  as  much  for  its  range  as  its  depth.  Of  the  eight 
articles  six  may  be  said  to  reach  a  high  level  as  literature.  The 
two  historical  essays,  “  Bonaparte’s  Conquest  of  Paris”  (second 
part),  by  M.  Vandal,  and  the  third  of  the  essays  on  contem¬ 
porary  history  by  M.  Go'yan,  show  the  lucidity  of  French 
historians  at  their  best.  The  discovery  of  further  facts  in  the 
life  of  Spinoza  is  made  the  excuse  for  a  review  of  his  religious 
opinions,  but  the  amount  of  new  .material  or  interpretation 
is  small.  The  financial  outlook  in  China  is  discussed  at  great 
length  by  M.  Levy,  who  sees  prosperity  both  for  China  and 
French  merchants  in  the  opening  up  of  railways.  Two  articles 
are  directly  concerned  with  England.  In  “  Impressions  of 
France”  M.  Hanotaux,  through  a  dialogue  between  “  un 
Anglais  et  moi,”  discusses  with  appreciation  modified  by 
sarcasm  some  aspects  of  the  English  character  ;  and  under  the 
heading  of  Imperialistic  literature  M.  Le  Vicomte  Eugene- 
Melchior  de  Vogiib  contributes  a  criticism  of  Disraeli  and 
Kipling.  The  comparison  is  unreal,  but  an  acuter  and  more 
apt  discussion  of  Mr.  Kipling’s  peculiar  virtues  we  have  not 
seen  before  ;  “  son  entrain  endiable  ”  is  a  phrase  that  should  live. 


Fop  This  Week’s  Books  sea  page  580. 


‘The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 


COCOA- 


Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST, 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 

THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “ CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 

CADBURY'S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


boyd’s  mmmmi  mm 

FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EMI. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it1  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT 


60s, 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  EX. 


FRAUD 


of  CHEAP  GERMA  N  air-tubes 
fitted  to  genuine  outer  covers  of 


The  most 
expensive 
mibbcr  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-tubes . 


Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark  = 
Doubtful  tyres  tested  at  any  of  our  depots.  No  charge. 


Trade  Mark, 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Factory  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 

Branches:  London,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  & c. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


THE  ROVER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD,,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 


LONDON 


io  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


IT  OOCJ CsL  THE  M0ST 

EL  1  fl  O  nutritious. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL,  fX  A 

COMFORTING. 

1©WL1MM,S 

MCJIS& M  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.t  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received 
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ILITARY  EXHIBITION,  1901, 

EARL’S  COURT,  West  Kensington  and  West  Brompton, 

SEASON  TICKETS,  ios.  6d. 

Can  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  and  the  Libraries. 

ADMISSION  DAILY,  is. 

Open  12  noon  till  n  30  P.  M. 

MUNITIONS  OF  WAR,  FIELD  EQUIPMENT,  COMMISSARIAT, 
and  MILITARY  INVENTIONS  SECTIONS, 

MILITARY,  HISTORICAL,  »  RELIC  LOAN  SECTION, 
GIGANTIC  REALISTIC  TABLEAUX  of 
BRITISH  ARMY  TYPES  and  FRENCH  ARMY  TYPES. 
TRESTLE  and  PONTOON-BRIDGE  MAKING. 

BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 

BAND  OF  THE  IRISH  GUARDS. 

BAND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 


IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE, 

IMRE  KIRALFY'S  GREAT  MILITARY  SPECTACLE, 
CHINA: 

Or,  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  LEGATIONS. 

The  most  realistic  dramatic  spectacle  ever  presented. 
BiS!  TWICE  DAILY,  at  3  and  8.30. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  is.  to  7s.  6d. 


A  Boat  Trip  on  the  Canton  River,  the  Novelty  of  1901.  The  Living  Shell,  a 
Sensational  Performance.  The  Stereorama,  the  attraction  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Boer  Farm.  The  Great  Water  Chute.  Chinese  Dragon.  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Military 
Living  Pictures.  Miniature  Railway.  Motor  Launches,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  GIGANTIC  W£EEL. 

IMRE  ICIRALFY,  Director-General. 


THE 


LONDON  MUSICAL  FESTIVAL,  1901. 

QUBBN’S 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Robert  Newman. 

TO-DAY  (SATURDAY)  at  3  p.m. 

Tickets,  reserved,  15s.,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d.  ;  unreserved,  5s.  (all  2s.  6d.  seats  sold). 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  IT.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 


ESTABLISHED  1351. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2  . 

2 IX 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21  0/ 
2  /q 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free. 


M 


G,B.” 


FOB  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 
FOR  RHEUMATISM'  AND  GOUT. 


DIABETES 


49s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

Grl±2  ORGrE  &  <00, 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISHOPSGATE. 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn . 

Telegraphic  Address :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane, ‘Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  . .  ••  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  . . £1,225,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  everv  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made.  Deposits  received  for 
fixed  periods  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


A  PERFECT 
FLOW  of 
INK  which 
Contributes 
immeasurably 
to  Celerity 
and  Comfort 
in  writing. 


Made  in  3  Sizes 

AT 

io/e,  ie/s3 

25/ra, 

UP  TO 

J218  18s.  | 

Post  Free. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  application. 

MABIE,  TOD33  <S&  EflRD, 
|93  CHEAPSIDE,  E.C.;  95a Regent  St..  W.,  LONDON. 
3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO’S,  37  Avenue  cte  l’Opdra,  Paris. 


VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  6,  and  three  following  days,  at  1  o'clock  pre¬ 
cisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  comprising  many  very  rare 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Books  and  Pamphlets,  mostly  relating  to  Shakespeare, 
including  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  1634  The  Two  Noble  Kins¬ 
men,  by  Shakespeare  and  John  Fletcher,  1634— King  Edward  III.,  1599  First  and 
Early  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  Ben  Jonson,  Brathwaite,  Barnaby  Rich,  Sir  P. 
Sidney,  Milton,  R.  Greene,  Wm.  Browne,  S.  Marmion,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
Dryden,  Lord  Bacon,  Massinger— the  excessively  rare  First  Edition  of  Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s  Progress,  1678  First  Editions  of  Boccaccio  in  English  and  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy — a  valuable  Manuscript  Volume  containing  Transcripts  of 
Letters  by  Jonson,  Bacon,  Drake,  George  Chapman,  and  bthers — a  portion  of 
the  Original  MS.  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Ivanhoe— rare  Works  relating  to 
America,  including  an  important  Volume  of  Official  Copies  of  Letters  of 
Instruction  written  to  Governors  of  American  Colonies  by  General  Hugh  Conway, 
1765-66 — Autograph  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,  &c. — First  and  Collected  Editions 
of  Modern  English  Writers— a  few  ancient  and  rare  Books  with  Woodcuts — Publi¬ 
cations  of  the  Kelmscott  and  Vale  Presses — a  fine  Fifteenth-Century  Antiphonale — 
rare  French  Books,  including  a  fine  La  Fontaine,  1762,  and  Temple  de  Guide,  on 
Large  Paper,  with  Plates  in  three  states — Izaak  Walton’s  Copy  of  John  Hale’s  Eton 
Sermons,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

BOOKS  FROM  THE  KELMSCOTT  AND  VALE  PRESSES. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  14  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY,  May  9,  an  extensive  SERIES  of  BOOKS  from 
the  famous  KELMSCOTT  and  VALE  PRESSES. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 

—  BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON.  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTH fe Ran  &  GO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code :  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W. — Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Pose 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 

NOTICE. 

no  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

MR.  STANHOPE  W.  SPRIGG  (late  of  the  Daily 

Express  and  Daily  Mail  Literary  Staffs,  Founder  and ’First  Editor  of 
the  Windsor  Magazine)  begs  to  state  that  he  HAS  SET  UP  IN  BUSINESS  as 
a  LITERARY  AGENT  at  the  above  address,  where  he  undertakes  the  business 
representation  of  a  limited  number  of  Authors.  Prospectus  on  application.  Com¬ 
munications  from  Authors  invited. 

The  Morning  Post  oi  March  5- stated  :  “It  may  safely  be  said  th  if  he  can 
gauge  the  taste  of  editors  and  publishers  as  accurately  as  he  once  gauged  that  of 
the  v/ider  public,  lie  will  meet  with  a  great  success.” 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


2nd  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

A  YEAR  IN  CHINA,  1899-1900. 

By  CLIVE  BIGHAM,  C.M.G. 

•Late  Hon.  Attache  to  II.  M.  Legation  in  Peking.  With  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


FOUR  NEW  NOVELS. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

ROLF  BOLDREWOOD.  IN  BAD  COMPANY, 

and  other  Stories. 

BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

BERTHA  RUNKLE.  THE  HELMET  OF 

NAVARRE. 

BEULAH  MARIE  DEX.  THE  MAKING  OF 
CHRISTOPHER  FERRINGHAM. 

ANNIE  N.  MEYER.  ROBERT  ANNYS : 

Poor  Priest. 

A  Tale  of  the  Great  Uprising. 


NEW  AND  CHEAPER  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

DAYS  WITH  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY. 

A  Reprint  from  “  The  Spectator."  With  Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
Crown  8vo.  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d.  [1 Cranford  Series. 

ANTHOLOGY  OF  LATIN  POETRY.  By 

Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


POEMS  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  WAY.  By 

Sidney  Royse  Lysaght.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


DISEASE  IN  PLANTS.  By  Professor  H. 

Marshall  Ward,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Nature  Series. 

“  A  very  interesting,  well-printed  little  book . The  book  is  a  good  one,  and  will 

appeal  to  all  intelligent  cultivators  of  farm  and  forest  or  of  garden  crops.”  —  Field. 


3rd  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SCOTLAND  VIEWED 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ITS  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  By  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
4  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  net. 


6th  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  METHODS  OF  ETHICS.  By  the  late 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  8vo.  14s.  net. 

FACT  AND  FABLE  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Joseph  Jastrow,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 

APRIL  NUMBER  NOW  READY. 

THE  AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

Price  3s.  6d  net. 

Contents  : — The  Meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
at  Detroit  and  Ann  Arbor — The  Year  1000  and  the  Antecedents  of 
the  Crusades. '  By  George  L.  Burr — The  Political  Influence  of  the 
University  of  Paris  in  the  Middle  Ages.  By  Charles  Gross— The 
Rise  of  Metropolitan  Journalism,  1800-1840.  By  Charles  H.  Lever- 
more  Sherman’s  March  to  the  Sea.  By  James  F.  Rhodes — French 
Experience  with  Representative  Government  in  the  West  Indies.  By 
Paul  S.  Reinsch. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Lynton  (George  Somes  Layard).  Methuen.  12 7.  6 d. 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham  (“  Heroes  of  the  Nations.”  Walford 
Davis  Green).  Putnams.  'Jr. 

Four  Great  Venetians  (Frank  Preston  Stearns).  Putnams,  gs. 

The  Eighth  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  Badminton  Hunt  (T.  F.  Dale). 
Constable,  97. 

Fiction. 

The  Lost  Regiment  (Ernest  Gianville),  37.  6 d.  ;  Tales  that  are  Told 
(Mary  and  Jane  Helen  Findlater),  6s.  Methuen. 

The  Ghost  of  Tintern  Abbey  (Mrs.  Arthur  Traherne).  Clifton : 
Baker. 

Riallaro,  the  Archipelago  of  Exiles  (Godfrey  Swenen).  Putnams.  5.1. 
Her  Mountain  Lover  (“  Dollar  Library.”  Ilamlin  Garland).  Heine- 
mann.  47. 

“  The  Melita  of  the  Midlands  ”  (An  Ex-Rector).  Watts.  31.  6 d. 

In  Arcady  and  Out  (Oliver  Madox  Hueffer).  Brimley  Johnson. 
37.  6 d. 

The  White  Cottage  (Zack).  Constable.  6s. 

Sirius  and  Other  Stories  (Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler).  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s. 

My  Heart  and  Lute  (A.  St.  Laurence).  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s. 
Effie  Iletherington  (Robert  Buchanan),  Unwin.  6 d. 

Pacifico  (John  Randal).  Smith,  Elder.  6s. 

The  Archbishop  and  the  Lady  (Mrs.  Schuyler  Crowninshield).  Smith, 
Elder.  6s. 

Derwent’s  Horse  (Victor  Rousseau).  Methuen.  6s. 

Miscellaneous. 

Messiahship  of  Shakespeare,  The  (“  Clelia  ”).  Greening.  57. 
Moriscos  of  Spain,  The  :  their  Conversion  and  Expulsion  (Henry 
Charles  Lea).  Bernard  Quaritch.  97. 

Navy  List,  Lean’s.  Witherby. 

Ormond  Idylls  (J.  F.  McKeon).  Nutt.  17. 

Parents’  Review  (Volume  XI.).  Parents’  National  Educational  Union. 
Passages  from  the  Letters  of  Auguste  Comte  (J.  K.  Ingram).  Black. 
37.  6 d.  net. 

Penalty  of  Death,  The  (Josiah  Oldfield).  Bell.  37.  6 d.  net. 

Plea  of  Pan,  The  (Henry  W.  Nevinson).  Murray.  57.  net. 
Purgatovio  of  Dante  (“  Little  Library”).  Methuen.  17.  6  d. 

Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  (Edward  FitzGerald.  “Flowers  of 
Parnassus”).  Lane.  17.  net. 

Russian  Life  in  Town  and  Country  (Francis  FI.  E.  Palmer).  Newnes. 
Shakespeare  not  Bacon  :  Some  Arguments  from  Shakespeare’s  Copy 
of  Florio’s  Montaigne  in  the  British  Museum  (Francis  P.  Gervais). 
Unicorn  Press.  77.  6d.  net. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  Saint  David’s  (Philip  A.  Robson).  Bell. 
17.  6d.  net. 

The  Aristocrats.  John  Lane.  67. 

Tolstoy  and  his  Problems  (Essays  by  Aylmer  Maude).  Grant 
Richards.  67. 

Works  of  Charles  Dickens.  “Rochester  Edition”: — The  Old  Curi¬ 
osity  Shop  (2  vols. ).  Methuen.  67.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  : — The  Nineteenth  Century, 
27.  6 d.  ;  The  Fortnightly  Review,  27.  6 d.  ;  Blackwood’s  Mag¬ 
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Specimen  Illustration  and  Reference. 


Laoco oh  (la-ok'o-on),  n.  In  Qreelc  myth,  the 
priest  of  Apollo  or  Neptune  dui'ing  the 


THE  WORD’S  THE  THING. 


John  Stuart  Mill  said  : — “  With  a  wise  man  a  word  stands  for  the  fact 
which  it  represents  ;  to  the  fool  it  is  itself  the  fact.” 
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Scientific,  Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 


The  Group  of  the  LaocQon. 

'frdjan  War,  who  along  with  his  two  sons 
was  crushed  to  death  in  the  folds  of  two 
■enormous  serpents,  a  subject  represented 
T>y  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  01, 
sculpture  in  the  whole  history  of  ancient 
art.  It  was  discovered  at  Rome  among  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now  placed 
.in’  the  Vatican. 


By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 
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BR  USH  WORKMAN'S  AND  GENERAL  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Chief  Offices:  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Extracts  from  DIRECTORS’  REPORT  for  the  Year  ending  December  31st,  1900. 


The  financial  year  ending  31  December,  1900,  was  the  most  successful  in  the  Company’s  history. 

The  SURPLUS  BALANCE  on  the  year’s  transactions  was  ,£110,930.  After  making  ample  provision  for 
writing  down  Investments,  Furniture,  & c.,  the  SUBSTANTIAL  SUM  of  ,£100,583  has  been  added  to  the 
RESERVE  FUNDS,  whilst  a  NET  INCREASE  of  57,772  NEW  POLICYHOLDERS  (after  replacing  all 
Waste  from  Claims,  Lapses,  &c.)  has  been  secured,  and  an  ADDITIONAL  NEW  ANNUAL  PREMIUM 
Income  of  ,£52,345  has  been  created. 

These  results  have  been  achieved  in  face  of  the  exceptionally  high  Death  claim  rate  experienced,  especially 
Muring  the  early  months  of  the  year,  and  after  meeting  the  heavy  claims,  amounting  to  no  less  than  ,£53,466, 
under  ENDOWMENT  and  ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCE  POLICIES  maturing  during  the  year. 

The  total  amount  paid  in  claims  during  the  year  was  ,£325,827.  The  total  number  of  NEW  POLICIES 
issued  was  378,746  at  a  yearly  premium  of  ,£261,053. 

A  gratifying  feature  of  the  year’s  Accounts  is  that  the  increased  volume  of  business  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  FURTHER  REDUCTION  in  the  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT. 

CLAIMS. 

The  TOTAL  AMOUNT  paid  to  31st  December,  1900,  was  >£2,875,455. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  YEAR’S  TRANSACTIONS. 

The  Total  Income  of  the  Company  was  ,£721,452,  and  the  Total  Payments  ,£610,522. 
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THE  COMPANY’S  PROPERTIES  AND  PROPOSED  SCHEME 
OF  DEVELOPMENT. 


HE  first  (statutory)  general  meeting  of  share- 

holders  of  the  Taquah  and  Abosso  Gold  Mining  Company  (1900),  Limited, 
was  held  on  Monday,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Dalglish  occupying  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  T.  J.  Foster)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  after  expressing  regret  at  the  absence  of  their  chairman  (Sir 
Charles  Euan-Smith),  who  is  now  on  the  Continent  completing  his  cure,  said  this 
statutory  meeting  was  probably  more  interesting  than  usual  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
one  of  the  last  to  be  held  under  the  provisions  of  the  old  Companies  Act.  He  con¬ 
tinued  :  The  company  has  been  formed,  as  you  are  aware,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  various  properties  owned  by  a  former  company  bearing  a  similar  name. 
These  properties  formed  the  subject  of  various  concessions,  he  most  recent  of 
which  dates  back  to  1884,  and  have  been  duly  assigned  to  us  by  the  liquidator  of 
the  old  company.  When  these  concessions  were  obtained  there  was  no  competition 
for  such  properties  in  the  country,  and  those  who  selected  them  did  so  believing  they 
would  prove  the  most  valuable.  The  properties  had  been  extensively  and  profitably 
worked  by  natives.  They  include  the  Taquah  and  Abosso  Concessions  on  the  line 
of  banket  reef,  the  former  consisting  of  2,200  fathoms  by  1,100  fathoms,  or  1,452 
Transvaal  claims,  of  which  990  are  estimated  to  be  on  the  dip  of  the  reef,  and  the 
latter  of  about  i,ooo  fathoms  square,  or,  say,  600  Transvaal  claims,  of  which  about 
369  are  estimated  on  the  dip  ;  also  the  bed  and  500  yards  of  land  on  each  bank  of  the 
Ankobra  River,  extending  from  its  junction  with  the  Bonsah  River  to  Insag wissoo, 
a  distance  of  about  26  miles';  and  some  half-dozen  concessions  in  more  outlying 
parts  of  the  same  district.  The  various  documents  for  the  registration  of  our  titles 
under  the  new  ordinance  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony  have  been  filed  with  the  court, 
and  we  do  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  having  them  accepted,  as  all  of  them 
were  granted  previous  to  1895.  A  certain  amount  of  work  has  been  done 
on  the  Taquah  and  Abosso  Concessions.  From  the  Taquah  property  in  past 
years  about  23,000  ozs.  of  standard  gold  have  been  extracted  and  from 
the  Abosso  about  12, coo  ozs.,  exclusive  of  tailings,  which,  however,  have 
been  found  to  be  very  suitable  for  treatment  by  the  cyanide  process.  Very 
little  work,  however,  has  been  done  to  prove  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
Taquah  Concession.  The  larger  portion  of  it  has  been  left  covered  with  a  dense 
bush  ;  but  we  have  the  fact  that  the  reef  has  been  exposed  both  to  the  north-east 
and  south-west  of  our  property  in  line  with  our  workings  to  prove  that  it  must 
continue  throughout  the  whole  of  our  ground.  It  has  always  been  looked  upon  on 
the  Gold  Coast  as  the  premier  mine  of  the  district.  It  was  held  in  high  favour  by 
the  natives,  who  have  extracted  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  from  the  outcrop. 
Three  shafts  have  been  sunk  on  the  property,  the  deepest  of  which  only  reached 
325  feet  on  the  dip  of  the  reef ;  but  work  has  been  stopped  on  the  mine  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time.  Mr.  Stanley  Clay,  who  reported  on  the  property  in  January,  1900, 
recommends  that  the  reef  should  be  tested  in  depth  by  diamond-drill  holes  before 
permanent  works  are  commenced,  and  for  this  purpose  a  drill  is  now  being  shipped. 
From  some  parts  of  the  workings  very  rich  ore  has  been  extracted,  samples  assay¬ 
ing  as  high  as  14  ozs.  to  the  ton.  Our  own  consulting  engineer  ( Mr.  Bowes-Scott),  who 
has  just  returned  from  the  Gold  Coast,  has  reported  to  us  that,  according  to  present 
developments,  he  considers  this  property  as  good  as  anything  on  the  line  of  reef. 
On  the  Abosso  property  sufficient  work  has  been  done  to  warrant  us  in  at  once  com¬ 
mencing  serious  development  of  a  portion  of  the  concession,  and  we  are  now 
considering  a  general  plan  and  the  most  suitable  position  for  our  main  shaft.  The 
Abosso  property  adjoins  the  well-known  Adjah  Bippo  Mine  of  the  Wassau 
Company.  Close  to  our  boundary  that  company  has  taken  samples  assaying  over 
2  ozs.  to  the  ton.  Further,  a  borehole  on  their  property  cut  the  reef  at  770  feet, 
measuring  43  inches  wide,  and  assaying  over  1  oz.  of  gold  per  ton.  There  is  only 
an  imaginary  line  between  Adjah  Bippo  and  our  property,  and  we  know  of  no 
reason  why  the  same  quality  of  reef  should  not  be  found  on  the  Abosso  Concession. 
Want  of  adequate  working  capital,  and  the  difficulties  of  transit,  have  hitherto 
retarded  the  work  on  Taquah  and  Abosso  properties,  and  sometimes  rendered  it 
impossible.  Now,  however,  with  the  early  completion  of  the  railway  within  sight, 
and  Avith  a  sufficiency  of  working  capital,  a  different  complexion  has  been  placed 
upon  the  outlook  for  these  mines.  Generally  speaking,  it  would  appear  that  the 
work  done  must  be  regarded  as  preliminary  only,  and  that  for  effective  and 
economical  working  entirely  new  plans  must  be  adopted.  Our  concession  on  the 
River  Ankobra  is  of  a  considerable  extent,  and  its  alluvials  have  been  regularly 
worked  by  the  natives  during  the  dry  season.  Mr.  Oliver  Pegler,  who  examined 
the  property  some  years  ago,  reported  that  on  the  flats  and  dry  courses  rich  de¬ 
posits  occur  at  a  shallow  depth,  and  that  these  have  been  extensively  worked  by  the 
natives.  Being,  however,  without  any  form  of  pumping  appliance,  the  natives  have 
only  been  able  to  work  the  upper  deposits,  leaving  the  lower  ones  untouched. 
These  native  workings  continue  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  concession.  If 
prospecting  should  prove  the  existence  of  an  old  channel  of  the  river  in  the  land 
covered  by  our  concession,  the  results  are  likely  to  be  very  rich.  Mr.  Verillon,  one 
of  your  directors,  who  is  with  us  here  to-day,  has  visited  this  concession,  and  he 
holds  the  same  good  opinion  of  it  as  Mr.  Oliver  Pegler.  No  work  has  been  done  on 
the  outlying  concessions.  With  regard  to  the  present  financial  resources  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  I  am  able  to  report  to  you  that  the  available  working  capital  so  far  received 
by  the  company  amounts  to  £138,381.  Shares  have  been  issued  to  the  number  of 
23°j57°-  and  there  remain  at  present  unconverted  first  debentures  amounting  to 
only  £40,600,  and  second  debentures  to  £13,343.  We  hope  before  our  annual 
general  meeting  that  all  these  debentures  will  have  entirely  disappeared  from  our 


books.  A  settlement  in  our  shares  has  been  granted  by  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
and  takes  place  on  May  2.  As  to  the  policy  of  the  board,  I  may  say  it  is  intended 
to  deal  with  the  various  properties  belonging  to  the  company,  when  sufficiently 
developed,  by  means  of  subsidiary  companies.  We  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  to 
make  a  communication  to  you  in  this  respect  regarding  the  Abosso  property.  Mr. 
Tinney,  who  was  formerly  the  manager  of  the  Wassau  Gold  Mining  Company, 
Limited,  has  been  engaged  by  us  as  general  manager,  and  is  now  on  his  way  to  the 
Gold  Coast  with  full  instructions  to  enable  us  to  carry  out  this  policy.  We  have 
also  retained  the  services  in  London  of  our  former  manager  (Mr.  Nancarrow),  who 
has  a  full  knowledge  of  the  properties,  and  who  will  undertake  the  engagement  of 
English  workmen  as  required.  We  have,  further,  been  fortunate  in  retaining  the 
services  of  Mr.  Foster,  who  acted  for  many  years  as  secretary  to  the  old  company, 
and  who  is  familiar  with  all  the  details  of  the  concern.  I  have  shown  you  that  the 
Taquah  and  Abosso  properties  are  now  engaging  the  active  attention  of  the  board. 
It  will  interest  you,  however,  to  know  that  proposals  of  a  favourable  nature 
have  recently  been  made  to  prospect  the  Ankobra  River,  and  the  other  out¬ 
lying  concessions,  without  cost  to  this  company.  These  are  now  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  board,  who  hope  to  make  an  advantageous  arrangement,  having 
the  ultimate  end  of  also  placing  these  properties  in  a  productive  condition.  I  will 
now  ask  Mr.  Bowes-Scott  to  supplement  my  remarks  Avith  a  few  particulars 
collected  by  him  from  his  personal  examination  of  the  Taquah  and  Abosso  pro¬ 
perties. 

Mr.  F.  Bowes-Scott :  I  returned  a  few  days  ago  from  West  Africa,  after  visiting 
your  property ;  I  spent  a  month  in  examining  the  properties  and  in  trying  to  make 
up  my  mind  as  to  the  best  method  of  their  development.  I  will  first  deal,  if  you 
Avill  allow  me,  with  the  Abosso.  At  that  property  the  workings  indicate  most 
clearly  that  you  have  a  very  Avell  defined  reef.  It  is  a  pebble  conglomerate  reef, 
impregnated  with  gold,  encased  in  sandstone  rock,  and,  as  you  know,  with  general 
characteristics  very  similar  to  those  found  on  the  Rand.  The  Avorkings  in  the 
past  have  been,  at  any  rate,  a  strong  indication  of  what  we  are  likely  to 
find,  and  we  know  from  the  fact  that  the  Wassau  Company  has  had  good 
results  in  depth  that  Ave  have  every  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  >same  Avay. 
Do  not  think  that  the  mill  returns  in  the  past  really  represent  the  actual  returns 
that  might  have  been  obtained.  The  mills  Avere  open  at  night,  and  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  guarded  ;  it  Avas  not  possible  to  do  so  at  that  time  ;  for  the  white  men  Avere 
told  by  the  doctors  not  to  go  out  at  night,  and  the  natives  undoubtedly  took  a  great 
deal  of  the  amalgam.  Therefore,  I  think  that,  instead  of  getting  smaller  returns, 
we  are  far  more  likely  to  get  much  higher  value.  HoweA'er,  the  workings  at  Abosso 
are  only  125  feet  in  depth,  and  at  the  adjoining  mine  the  returns  were  not  as  good  in 
the  upper  Avorkings  as  lower  down.  The  Abosso  Concession  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
can  be  divided  into  two  companies  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  of  these  properties  can  be 
divided  by  means  of  one  underlay  shaft.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importan 
to  sink  as  few  shafts  as  possible,  as  the  cost  of  sinking  and  equipping  them  is  a  most 
expensive  item.  We  have  to  sink  to  a  great  depth  ;  but  1  believe  we  can  develop 
the  property  by  means  of  two  shafts  only.  The  railway  passes  close  to,  if  not  through,, 
your  property,  and  we  shall  only  have  to  add  about  a  mile  of  tramway  to  be  able 
to  bring  the  coal,  machinery,  and  so  on  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  workings.  At 
Taquah  fhe  results  of  the  past,  as  you  have  heard  from  the  chairman,  have  been  a 
good  deal  better  than  the  Abosso.  The  reputation  of  Taquah  is  such  that  there  is 
little  that  I  need  say  on  the  subject.  A  town,  comprising  some  5,000  inhabitants, 
has  risen  there,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  myself  that  it  grew  up  simply  on 
account  of  the  Taquah  Mine.  You  have,  as  the  chairman  has  told  you,  a  concession 
which  comprises  some  990  Transvaal  claims  on  the  dip — it  is  better,  perhaps,  to 
speak  in  Transvaal  terms,  because  to-day  it  is  so  Avell  understood  Avhat  a  claim 
means  in  the  Transvaal.  A  claim  is  150  feet  by  400  feet,  and  we  haA^e  990  claims  on 
the  dip  in  that  concession.  I  should  like  to  emphasise  to  you  the  fact  that  you 
are  in  a  very  excellent  position  as  regards  economic  conditions  ;  that  is  to  say; 
you  are  Avithin  46  miles  of  the  coast,  with  a  railway  running  through  your  con¬ 
cessions  ;  so  that  ypu  can  bring  coal,  shaft  timbers,  if  they  are  wanted,  and  all 
your  supplies  immediately  on  the  ground.  The  landing  is  not  a  very  good 
item  of  the  programme  ;  but  that,  I  think,  will  be  got  over.  In  the 
past,  with  the  small  working  capitals  at  the  disposal  of  companies,  it  was 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  properties  ;  but  strong  companies,  Avith, 
plenty  of  capital  at  the  back  of  them,  can  afford  to  reap  the  real  advantages 
which  exist  on  those  properties.  As  far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  I  can  safely  say 
I  believe  thoroughly  in  your  properties.  For  about  12  miles  on  this  reef  the  native 
workings  can  be  seen  honeycombing  the  outcrop,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  white 
men  have  exploited  the  outcrop  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  anyone  that  a 
bedded  deposit  of  this  kind  continues  in  depth.  If  it  does  so  continue,  and  the. 
results  are  anything  like  Avhat  they  have  been  in  the  past,  we  have  an  exceedingly 
fine  property,  which,  as  I  explained  before,  can  be  turned  into  six  companies,  if  you 
choose  :  that  is  to  say,  the  exploitation  of  one-sixth  of  the  concessions  there  will  be 
quite  enough  for  one  company  to  undertake.  The  late  Sir  Richard  Burton,  in  his 
work  entitled  “Wanderings  in  West  Africa,”  published  in  1863,  wrote:  “It  is 
becoming  evident  that  Africa  will  some  day  equal  half  a  dozen  Californias.”  Now, 

I  think  the  Taquah  and  Abosso  properties  will,  in  the  future,  contribute  materially 
to  the  truth  of  that  prophecy. 

Mr.  Seear  remarked  that,  although  there  was  no  resolution  before  the  meeting, 
he  was  sure  the  shareholders  would  feel  that  they  would  not  be  doing  their  duty  if 
they  did  not  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  board,  more  especially  to  the  chairman, 
and  their  engineer,  who  had  given  such  a  lucid  and  glowing  account  of  the 
properties.  He  therefore  begged  to  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be 
accorded  the  directors  for  the  exposition  they  had  given  that  day  of  the  company's 
past,  present,  and  future  prospects.  As  far  as  the  past  Avas  concerned,  it  Avas  very 
satisfactory  to  them  all  to  knoAv  that  their  titles  went  back  to  such  a  period  that 
any  question  as  to  their  validity  could  scarcely  arise.  They  knew,  through  the  press, 
that  a  good  deal  of  question  might  arise  as  to  the  legality  of  some  of  the  holdings  that 
companies  had  recently  secured  there,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  litiga¬ 
tion  must  follow  in  a  number  of  cases,  because  they  had  heard  that  some  properties 
had  been  sold  two  or  three  times  over.  It  Avas  therefore  very  satisfactory  for  them 
to  know  that  their  titles  dated  back  long  prior  to  1895  ;  so  that  no  question  at  all 
was  likely  to  arise.  As  regarded  the  present  position,  he  thought  that  there  was  no 
doubt  that  West  African  gold  mining  was  a  thing  that  had  come  to  stay,  and  would 
become  a  very  important  factor  in  the  gold  production  of  the  Avorld  in  the  future. 
Railway  facilities,  Avhich  Avere  always  a  great  point  as  regarded  profitable  mining, 
would,  as  they  had  heard  from  Mr.  Bowes-Scott,  very  shortly  exist  on  the  West 
Coast,  and,  altogether,  he  thought  they  might  congratulate  themselves  on  being 
shareholders  in  one  of  the  best  mining  propositions  that  had  ever  been  put  before 
the  British  public. 

The  Chairman,  replying  to  a  shareholder  who  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  Avhich 
was  unanimously  accorded,  said  Taquah  Avas  the  name  of  a  town  which  existed  on 
this  company’s  property  entirely,  and  was  not  the  name  of  a  district.  That  the 
name  had  been  adopted  in  the  titles  of  other  companies  shoAved  the  great  interest 
that  was  taken  in  this  company’s  concession,  and  Avas,  from  that  point  of  vieAv,  ver 
flattering. 
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IVANHOE  GOLD  CORPORATION. 


CREDIT  FONCIER  OF  MAURITIUS. 


A  DIRECTOR  ON  HIS  VISIT  TO  THE  COMPANY’S 
PROPERTY-TREATMENT  OF  SULPHIDE  ORES. 

HTHE  fourth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Ivanhoe 

Gold  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  E  C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Sinclair  Macleay  (the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Charles  Lloyd)  having1  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman  said  :  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the  privilege 
addressing  you  as  your  chairman,  your  late  chairman,  as  you  know,  having  re¬ 
signed.  It  may  be  within  your  knowledge  that  last  autumn  there  were  certain 
changes  made  on  the  board  of  this  company,  and  I  should  like  at  once  to  point  out 
to  you  that  the  old  members  of  the  board  cordially  accepted  the  appointment  of  the 
new  members,  and  that  the  report  as  now  presented  to  you  is  the  outcome  of 

the  joint  members  of  your  board.  They  work  in  perfect  harmony  together, 

and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the  company  is  the  better  off  for  the 
new  members  who  have  been  elected.  I  might  mention  that  one  of  them  was 
mainly  answerable  for  the  revised  method  of  rendering  the  accounts.  Also,  one  of 
the  new  members — Mr.  C.  D.  Rose — has  lately  visited  the  mine,  and  he  will  pre¬ 
sently  give  you  his  ideas  upon  and  the  latest  information  regarding  your  property. 
The  report,  I  think,  fully  sets  out  the  operations  at  the  mine  during  the  year  under 
review.  I  am  sorry  that  on  this,  the  first  occasion  that  I  appear  here  as  your  chair¬ 
man,  we  have  to  come  before  you  with  a  somewhat  reduced  dividend,  but  in  reality 
I  think  we  can  say  that  the  mine  is  in  just  as  good  a  position  as  it  was  this  time 

last  year.  We  have  treated  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  ore,  but  the  value  of  it 

has  been  about  6  dwts.  less,  while  the  cost  has  been  somewhat  heavier,  mainly 
owing  to  increased  salaries  on  the  other  side,  to  certain  charges  on 
mine  development,  and  also  the  cost  of  treatment  of  sulphide  ore  in  the 
concentrates,  which  was  not  taken  into  account  at  all  in  previous  years.  The 
effect  of  this  treatment  of  the  sulphide  ore  has  been  to  prove  that  we  can  work 
the  sulphides  there  without  any  elaborate  process  with  the  plant  on  the  spot,  and  it 
had  been  so  successful  that  the  managers — and  Mr.  Rose,  who  was  on  the  spot  at 
the  time,  fully  concurred — recommended  that  we  should  go  to  the  expense  of  putting 
up  another  40  head  of  stamps.  As  is  pointed  out  in  the  report,  we  shall  reap  the 
enefit  of  these  in  the  near  future.  Those  stamps  will  be  at  work,  I  hope,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year.  The  secretary  informs  me  that  they  have  already  been 
shipped.  Wc  appointed  Mr.  Robert  B.  Nicolson  as  general  manager  at  the  mine, 
first  of  all  in  a  tentative  position  to  see  how  he  would  get  on  ;  but  we  found  that 
he  did  so  well  in  the  three  months  that  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  him  for 
three  years  as  mentioned  in  the  report.  Mr.  Thomas  Hewitson,  whom  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  over  here  last  year,  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  consulting  engineer.  He  had  already  taken  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  Associated  :  but  he  was  quite  within  range,  and  we  have  the  benefit 
of  his  advice.  He  has,  of  course,  known  the  mine  for  a  considerable  time.  You 
may  have  seen  that  there  was  a  woodcutters’  strike  out  in  the  colony.  This 
company  had  a  considerable  amount  of  timber,  so  that  it  might,  in  any  case,  have 
continued  its  operations  ;  but  we  thought  it  would  be  advisable,  in  the  interests  of 
the  mining  industry  generally,  for  the  leading  mines  to  combine  together  so  as  to 
frustrate  this  strike  if  possible.  I  therefore  telegraphed  out  to  suggest  that  move¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  cordially  adopted  by  the  leading  mines  out  there,  with  the  effect 
that  there  was  no  strike— the  men  thought  better  of  it  I  might  mention  here  that 
we  have  a  movement  in  this  company  to  form  a  mineowners’  federation,  and  I  think 
that  if  the  leading  mines  were  really  to  combine  together,  in  many  cases  we  should 
be  able  to  assist  each  other.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  up  your  time  by  elaborating 
on  the  accounts.  We  now  propose,  as  you  will  see  by  the  accounts,  to  pay  you  a 
■final  dividend  for  last  year  of  2s.  6d.  per  share.  I  think,  without  being  unduly 
optimistic,  I  can  promise  you  an  interim  dividend  for  the  current  year  in  July  next. 
"V\' ith  these  few  remarks  I  will  move:  “That  the  directors’  report  and  annual 
tatement  of  accounts  for  the  year  ended  December  3r,  1900,  be  received  and 
-adopted.” 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Rose  (director)  said  that  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  mine  he 
formed  a  most  encouraging  opinion  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  the  property.  A 
ery  short  inspection  showed  him  what  was  required  to  bring  the  mine  up  to  the 
standard  which,  in  his  opinion,  it  should  occupy.  The  battery  of  6  a  head  of  stamps 
which  they  at  present  possess  was  capable  of  treating  on  an  average  4  tons  to  5  tons 
of  oxidised  ore  per  stamp  in  the  past,  but  now  that  they  are  coming  to  the  harder 
sulphide  zone  the  same  stamps  will  not  crush  more  than  2J  tons  to  3  tons  per  stamp. 
The  only  way  to  increase  their  output  was  to  increase  their  tonnage  ;  so,  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  whole  matter  with  Mr.  Hewitson  and  Mr.  Nicolson,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  stamps  of  900  lb.  should  be  weighted  up  to 
1,200  lb.,  and  a  further  40  stamps  added  if  necessary.  The  Ivanhoe  Mine,  up  to 
the  present,  had  had  to  rely  more  or  less,  upon  large  bodies  of  regular  ordinary 
grade  ore,  and  if  they  have  not  come  across  such  rich  shutes  as  some  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  with  the  developments  that  are  now  going  on  in  the  neighbouring  properties, 
lie  should,  personally,  be  disappointed  if  they  did  not  meet  wich  them  before  very 
long.  Development  work  recently  may  not,  perhaps,  have  been  as  great  as  some  of  his 
colleagues  would  have  liked  ;  but  it  would  soon  be  steadily  progressing,  and  he 
hought,  now  that  communication  has  been  eff  cted  between  the  Patterson  and 
Drysdale  Shafts  and  the  new  air-compressor  is  at  work,  they  would  see  greater 
development  work  done,  and  that  their  ore  reserves  would  be  rapidly  added  to.  He 
was  hope  ul  that  the  directors  would  in  the  course  of  another  twelve  months  or  so 
bring  the  output  of  the  mine  up  to  the  level  of  the  largest  producers. 

After  dbcu-sion  the  motion  was  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  :  “  That  a  final  dividend  for  the  year  1900  of  2s.  6d. 
per  share,  less  income  tax,  be,  and  is  hereby,  declared,  payable  on  May  24,  1901.” 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Govett  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  re-electing  the  retiring  directors  having  been  unanimously  passed, 

The  Chairman  thanked  the  shareholders,  and  remarked  that  he  thought  they 
might  congratulate  themselves  upon  being  members  of  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
leading  mine  in  West  Australia. 

A  resolution  concerning  extra  remuneration  to  the  directors  having  been  carried, 
Mr.  James  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  directors  for  the 
services  they  had  rendered  the  company  during  the  past  year,  and  this  having  been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Streeter  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  tbe  proceedings  terminated. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  YEAR  AND  LARGER  PROFITS. 


HP  HE  thirty-seventh  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the 

-A-  Credit  Foncier  of  Mauritius,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Tanner  presiding, 

The  Manager  and  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  G.  Dick)  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman,  having  read  the  auditors’  certificate,  expressed  the  regret  of  the 
chairman  (Lord  Stanmore)  at  not  being  present.  Only  that  morning  he  received  a 
letter  from  him,  which  would  account  for  his  absence,  and  which  he  read  :  “  My 
Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  I  again  find  myself  unable  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Credit  Foncier  of  Mauritius,  and  compelled  to  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  shareholders  for  my  absence  from  the  chair.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  for  me  to  leave  Italy  at  present,  much  as  I  should  like  to  be  present  with 
you  on  Tuesday  next.  I  am,  however,  glad  to  think  that  had  I  been  present,  my 
duties,  though  very  pleasant  ones,  would  probably  have  been  almost  formal  ;  for  I 
do  not  anticipate  that  in  the  present  flourishing  condition  of  the  company  any  great 
difference  of  opinion  or  any  general  dissatisfaction  is  likely  to  be  felt  by  its  share¬ 
holders.  It  would  have  been  my  agreeable  task  to  point  out  that  the  gross  income 
of  last  year  was  the  largest  ever  received  by  the  company,  and  that  our  reserve  fund 
now  amounts,  taking  general  account  and  exchange  account  together,  to  £190,000.  I 
heartily  congratulate  the  company  on  its  prosperous  condition  and  encouraging  pro¬ 
spects,  and  I  trust  that  its  success  may  be  not  only  continued,  but  increased  in  years  to 
come. — I  remain,  yours  very  truly  (signed),  Stanmore.”  Without  making  any 
comparisons,  he  questioned  whether  there  were  many  companies  in  the  City  of 
London  that  could  show  more  satisfactory  results  than  they  could.  They  had  been 
working  for  thirty-six  years,  and  for  thirty-five  years  of  this  period  had  never  paid 
less  than  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  and  now  on  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the 
existence  of  the  undertaking  they  were  showing  the  largest  net  profit  they  had  ever 
made.  To  a  great  extent  the  position  was  due  to  the  care  exercised  by  the  members 
of  the  local  board,  and  more  especially  by  its  worthy  chairman,  Mr.  Am6dee  Hugnin, 
whose  life  and  high  abilities  had  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  company.  For 
thirty  years  as  manager,  and  latterly  as  managing  director  and  president,  he  had  served 
the  company  with  singleness  of  purpose  and  unswerving  loyalty  The  year  1900  had 
been  a  prosperous  one  generally  for  the  colony,  while  the  prospects  for  the  current 
year  were  equally  encouraging.  By  latest  advices  they  undersrood  there  was  every 
probability  of  the  coming  crop  being  an  exceptionally  good  one.  Before  touching 
upon  the  accounts,  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  allude  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
deaths  of  two  gentlemen  who  had  faithfully  served  the  company  for  many  years. 
Mr.  De  Mazerieux,  a  member  of  the  local  board,  died  in  August,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lindsay  Nicholson,  one  of  their  London  colleagues,  in  December  last.  To  replace 
them  they  had  appointed  in  Mauritius  Mr.  L£on  Maurel,  a  planter  of  great  experi¬ 
ence,  and  whose  assistance  they  felt  sure  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  company, 
and  to  the  London  board  they  have  elected  their  old  friend  Mr.  Walmsley  Stanley, 
who  was  previously  a  director  of  this  company,  but,  unfortunately,  was  compelled 
some  years  ago  to  resign  his  seat  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  then  briefly  ran 
through  the  principal  figures  of  the  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account.  After 
paying  the  dividend  in  full  on  the  preference  stock  (5  per  cent.)  and  the  final 
dividend  the  directors  had  now  the  pleasure  of  recommend’ng  on  the  ordinary 
shares,  making  likewise  5  per  cent,  for  the  year,  and  placing  £20,000  to  the  reserve 
funds,  there  would  remain  the  substantial  sum  of  £7,663  17s.  sd.  to  be  carried  for¬ 
ward.  These  results  of  the  working  for  the  past  year  were  therefore  highly  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  looked  forward  with  every 
confidence  to  the  future.  He  moved  :  “  That  the  report  of  the  directors  and  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  to  December  31,  1900,  be  received  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  E.  H.  Lushington  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously, 
without  discussion. 

The  Chairman  moved  :  “  That  a  final  dividend  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  on  the 
preference  stock  of  the  company  and  a  final  dividend,  free  of  income-tax,  at  the 
same  rate  (is.  per  share),  on  the  ordinary  shares  of  the  company,  be  declared,  pay¬ 
able  at  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Limited,  62  Lombard  Street,  E.C.,  on 
and  after  2nd  prox.” 

Mr.  Walmsley  Stanley  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  London  board  and  manager,  and  also  to  the 
president  and  members  of  the  Mauritius  board,  terminated  the  proceedings. 

RHODESIA  EXPLORATION  AND  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT,  LIMITED. 

AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  members 

of  the  Rhodesia  Exploration  and  Development  Company,  Limited,  was  held 
on  Wednesday,  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  “  for  the  purpose  of 
approving  the  action  of  the  board  in  entering  into  a  provisional  arrangement  for 
the  issue  proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Ayrshire  Gold  Mine  and  Lomagunda  Railway 
Company,  Limited,  of  £250,000  five-and-a-half  per  cent,  debentures,  and  guarantee 
ing  the  interest  on  such  debentures  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  to  the  extent  of 
3^  per  cent,  thereof.” 

Mr.  John  Seear  (chairman  of  the  company)  presided. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  G.  Latilla)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman,  in  pioposing  a  resolution  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  the* 
meeting,  stated  that  the  directors  had  considered  it  in  the  best  interests  of  the  com 
pany  to  undertake  the  issue  of  the  prospectus  and  the  debentures  therein  referred 
to,  and  to  guarantee  part  of  the  interest  on  them.  Looking,  however,  at  the  new 
Act  passed  last  year,  they  were  advised  that  confirmation  of  the  provisional 
arrangements  entered  into  should  be  obtained  from  the  shareholders.  The  new 
company  was  registered  on  the  17th  ult.  with  a  nominal  capital  of  £400,000.  An 
issue  of  £250,000  Five-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Debentures  was  to  be  made  to  provide 
funds  for  the  proper  equipment  of  the  mine  and  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Salisbury  to  the  property;  and  Messrs.  Panmure  Gordon,  Hill  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Govett,  Sons  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  L.  Hirsch  &  Co.  had  agreed,  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  provisional  arrangements,  to  underwrite  the  issue.  The 
company  formed  the  Lomagunda  Development  Company  some  years  ago,  and 
among  the  latter’s  claims  the  Ayrshire  was  the  first  to  be  thoroughly  developed. 
The  Lomagunda  Compare  now  felt  justified  in  calling  the  Ayrshire  into  existence 
as  a  gold-mining  company  ;  he  believed  it  to  be  the  premier  gold  mine  in  Rhodesia. 
At  this  stage  the  Chartered  Company  became  a  partner  in  the  property,  and  were 
thus  intimately  associated  with  its  success.  The  Rhodesia  Exploration  Company 
held  49,000  shares  in  the  Lomagunda  Development  Company,  and  they  would  re¬ 
ceive  another  7,000  shares  under  an  arrangement  with  that  company  for  guaranteeing 
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itlie  interest  mentioned.  The  Lomagunda  Company,  whose  capital  was  only 
.£200,000,  would  receive  200,000  shares  as  purchase  price  for  their  no  claims  from 
the  new  company,  in  which  the  Chartered  Company  would  receive  ioo,oo'>  shares. 
The  claims  were  situate  about  75  miles  from  Salisbury,  and,  transport  being  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  successful  mining,  it  was  felt  that  a  railway  must  be  con¬ 
structed  To  get  this  dene,  ani  to  develop  and  equip  the  mine  with  100 
stamps,  it  was  estimated  that  .£250,000  would  be  required,  and  it  had  been 
■determined  to  raise  this  amount  by  Five-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Debentures, 
redeemable  after  the  first  five  years  at  105  and  convertible  within  five  years  into 
shares  on  the  basis  of  £4  each.  In  order  to  get  these  subscribed  on  advantageous 
terms  the  Rhodesia  Company  had  guaranteed  3^  per  cent.,  and  the  Chartered 
Company  2  per  cent,  of  the  interest.  The  contractors  for  the  railway  would  dis¬ 
charge  the  first  two  years’  interest,  so  that  this  company’s  liability  was  for  18  years 
only,  and  the  directors  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  two  years  the  prospects  of  the  new 
company  would  be  so  good  that  the  issue  would  have  been  converted  into  shares 
and  their  liability  ended.  Against  this  risk  they  were  to  receive  7,000  Lomagunda 
Development  shares  at  par.  He  afterwards  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
work  which  bad  been  done  on  the  property,  and  spoke  in  sanguine  terms 
of  the  prospects  of  the  new  company  as  a  mining  proposition.  Since  he  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  December  the  value  of  the  mine  had,  he  said,  been  much  enhanced 
owing  to  the  fact  that  diamond  boreholes  had  pierced  the  reef  in  the  central  section, 
hich  until  quite  recently  had  never  been  tested.  It  was  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  building  the  railway,  plant,  rolling  stock,  &c.,  would  not  be  less  than  ^125,000. 
The  British  South  Africa  Company,  in  consideration  of  their  guaranteeing  the 
interest  mentioned,  reserved  to  themselves  the  pre-emptive  right  to  take  over  the 
line  at  cost  price  should  they  at  any  time  wish  to  widen  the  gauge  to  the  standard, 
3  feet  6  inches.  Freight  at  present  from  Salisbury  to  the  mine  was  7s.  6d.  per 
100  lbs.,  or  ;£8  5s.  per  ton  of  2,200  lbs.  ;  but  when  the  railway  was  built  it  was 
estimated  by  Dr.  Sauer  that  this  figure  would  be  reduced  to  £ 2  a  ton.  The  line 
would  also  be  the  means  of  opening  up  the  country,  and  after  a  few  years  it  should 
earn  a  good  revenue  outside  of  the  new  company’s  traffic.  If  the  shareholders 
ratified  the  action  of  the  directors  the  prospectus  should  go  out  at  once. 

Dr.  Sauer  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 


iEIZIES  ALPHA  LEASES,  LIMITED, 


A  N  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  above- 

named  company  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  No.  20  Bishops- 
gate  Street  Within,  E.C.,  on  Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration 
•and,  if  approved,  passing  certain  resolutions  as  to  unissued  shares  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  profits  available  for  dividend. 

Captain  Lapage  (Chairman  of  the  company)  congratulated  the  shareholders  on 
the  result  of  the  recently  completed  development  work  to  prove  the  reef  cut  by 
diamond  drill  in  the  north-east  corner  of  their  Stirling  Lease.  They  had  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  this  discovery.  The  reef,  where  cut  by  drill-core,  gave  a 
very  good  assay  indeed,  and  a  mill  test  of  a  trial  crushing  of  20  tons  gave  an 
average  of  2}  oz.  to  the  ton,  exclusive  of  the  tailings.  With  reference  to  that  he  had 
received  a  cable  stating  that  they  had  crushed  50  tons  for  157  oz.  With  a  5-foot 
Teef  of  that  value  proved  at  a  depth  of  only  250  feet,  and  at  a  point  which  would 
-give  the  greatest  possible  run  of  stone  in  their  ground,  and  with  other  ore  shoots  of 
the  Shenton  Mine  known  to  be  trending  towards  their  boundary  line,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  Alpha  Mine  will  at  an  early  date  secure  the  position  of  the  leading 
mine  on  the  field.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Chairman’s  statement, 

Mr.  Clayton  said  :  I  am  not  a  shareholder,  but  I  happen  to  be  London  agent  of 
the  Queensland  Menzies  Company.  You  may  have  seen  in  the  papers  that  we  have 
been  working  for  a  week  on  this  new  strike  in  the  Queensland  Menzies,  and  our  latest 
•advices  are  to  the  effect  that  the  reef  is  7  feet  wide,  assaying  3  oz.  to  the  ton  right 
across.  Queensland  Menzies  has  been  a  very  successful  company,  and  has  paid 
many  dividends,  but  some  of  us  were  inclined  to  think  lately  that  the  end  had  come. 
Certainly  we  had  to  give  up  paying  dividends,  and  our  shares  stood  at  about  3d. 
each.  Last  Saturday  week,  however,  we  found  that  about  40  feet  through  the  wall, 
on  the  footwall  side,  exactly  where  the  gold  had  given  out — at  the  300-foot  level  we 
lost  the  gold — our  reef  still  continued.  The  manager  was  always  saying  that  he 
thought  it  went  that  way.  They  have  driven  on  that  reef  now  for  a  week  so  as  to 
have  the  authorised  assay  of  the  whole  reef.  They  struck  it  exactly  where  the  gold 
ran  out  of  our  reef,  which  was  6  feet  wide  ;  where  they  struck  it,  some  40  feet  away, 
the  reef  was  7  feet  wide  and  worth  3  oz.  to  the  ton.  We  have  met  with  the  same 
thing  in  the  Lady  Sherry.  There  are  parallel  reefs. 

The  Chairman  :  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Clayton  for  giving  us  this  in¬ 
formation,  as  it  bears  out  a  great  deal  of  what  we  have  generally  believed  with 
regard  to  Menzies.  We  were  very  disappointed  that  in  the  sinking  of  our  main 
shaft  by  the  late  Mr.  Armstrong  we  did  ribt  cut  the  lode,  as  the  shaft  seemed  to 
have  been  sunk  at  the  back  of  the  lode  :  it  is  down  270  feet  and  by  drill  another 
172  feet. 

Mr.  Clayton  :  On  our  Wedderburn  Lease  we  paid  dividends  until  last  September, 
.and  then  we  thought  we  were  going  to  die. 

The  Chairman  :  That  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  Menzies  district.  For  my  own  part, 

I  think  it  will  last  when  the  Kalgoorlie  district  is  done  for. 

Mr.  Clayton  :  I  have  had  40  years’  experience,  and  I  know  that  where  you  work 
in  such  hard  rock  as  we  have  there,  the  reef  is  generally  true  and  lasting,  and  must 
Be  of  considerable  size  when  you  get  into  the  softer  country  below. 

The  Chairman  :  Many  people  who  do  not  know  much  about  mining,  when  they 
hear  that  a  reef  has  pinched  out,  or  become  narrow,  give  up  all  hope  ;  but  in  this 
“district  I  think  we  have  every  prospect  of  having  a  good  show. 

The  resolutions  were  then  put  to  the  vote  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Jones  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Capt.  Lapage  and  the  Directors,  which 
-was  carried  unanimously. 


tie  axim  hies. 


THE  ordinary  general  meeting1  of  the  Axim  Mines, 

Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday,  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C. ,  Mr.  George 
D.  Perks  (the  chairman)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Samuel  Peck)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman  referred  to  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Henry,  the  late  general 
manager,  which  took  place  at  Axim,  on  the  6th  inst.  Fortunately  for  the  company 
Mr.  Topp,  who  had  been  sent  out  at  the  instance  of  the  Gold  Coast  Exploration 
•and  Trading  Company,  was  at  the  mine,  and  arrangements  had  been  made  whereby 
he  took  over  the  control  and  management  for  the  time  being.  He  briefly  described 
the  property  possessed  by  the  company.  At  Kayiankor  they  had  approximately 
>8,000  acres — or  12^  square  miles — the  property  was  about  600  feet  above  sea-level, 


and  about  18  miles  from  the  coast.  The  area  under  development  was  about 
412  acres  only,  and  was  situate  close  to  the  village  of  Kayiankor.  The  village 
had  been  a  mining  centre  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  was  renowned  for  the  large 
amount  of  gold  which  had  been  extracted  by  the  natives  from  the  reefs  in 
these  ranges.  Only  the  oxidised  or  upper  portions  of  some  of  the  reefs  had  been 
worked,  the  natives  having  no  liking  for  the  sulphide  ore,  which  was  not  amenable 
to  their  simple  methods  of  treatment.  By  the  original  lease  they  were  granted, 
amongst  others,  12  described  mines — viz.  :  Andoh  Quaw,  Ajaboo  Kofi,  Pain 
Menaday,  Dua  Boon,  ICwami  Fra,  Kudjo  Wium,  Bia  Quamin,  Atta  Tuorooma, 
Akrakum  Tutah,  Ansah  Bekon,  Yayfie  Batokuri,  and  Yah  Donkow.  In  addition 
to  these  they  had  the  Appankran  property,  upon  which  it  was  reported  that  there 
is  a  rich  reef.  The  name  “Appankran”  was  understood  by  the  natives  to 
mean  “the  purse  of  Insayim,”  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  range.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  directors  thoroughly  to  prospect  the  whole  of  the  properties 
referred  to  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  he  believed  the  late  manage 
had  this  business  in  hand.  They  had  been  in  negotiation  with  the  native 
chiefs  for  a  route  for  _  the  proposed  light  tramway  or  railway.  With 
regard  to  the  progress  made  with  the  sinking  of  the  main  shaft  and  the  mine 
development  work  generally,  the  main  shaft  had  now  reached  a  depth  of  100  feet, 
and  had  been  thoroughly  timbered,  and  everything  was  in  position  to  continue  sink¬ 
ing  to  a  depth  of  300  feet,  when  levels  will  be  driven  at  suitable  depths,  so  as  to 
intersect  the  reefs  already  proved  in  the  upper  south  adit.  Four  adits  or  tunnels 
have  been  driven,  viz.,  the  upper  north,  the  upper  south,  the  deep  adit,  and  the 
lower  south,  in  which  15  reefs  were  met.  The  ore  taken  from  these  reefs  was  put  on 
the  dump,  and  32  tons  of  this  ore  was  sent  home,  and  was  subjected  to  treatment  in 
this  country,  with  the  result  that  it  averaged  more  than  3  oz.  to  the  ton;  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  ore  to  be  dealt  with,  when  they  could  get  at 
it.  The  Chairman  concluded  :  With  regard  to  finance,  we  do  not  wish  to  press  the 
shareholders  to  take  up  the  shares  now  offered,  although  it  is  clear  that  to  carry 
the  work  we  have,  in  hand  to  a  successful  point  more  capital  is  needed,  and  from  all 
we  can  learn  from  the  manager  and  from  the  men  returning  from  the  mine,  you 
have  a  most  valuable  property  ;  but  we  must  close  the  list  of  applications,  and  this 
we  propose  to  do  on  Monday,  May  6  ;  so  that  any  shares  then  unapplied  for  will  be 
disposed  of  by  the  directors  as  they  think  best  in  the  interest  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Mark  Oldroyd,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Mayer  asked  for  some  particulars  of  recent  assays,  and  of  the  size  and 
number  of  the  reefs  existing  on  the  property. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  there  were  15  reefs  on  the  property,  and  they  varied 
from  8  in.  to  30  in.  in  width,  according  to  Mr.  Henry’s  reports.  Thirty-two  tons 
of  ore  was  sent  over  to  England,  and,  on  being  assayed,  it  averaged  over  3  oz.  per 
ton.  This  quantity  of  ore  was  taken  in  a  haphazard  manner  out  of  some  350  tons 
on  the  dump. 

The  report  and  accounts  were  then  unanimously  adopted. 


NATAL  3  PER  SENT.  CONSOLIDATE®  STOCK. 


ISSUE  OF  £1,555,000. 


Price  of  Issue,  £92  10s.  per  cent. 

Interest  payable  1st  January  and  1st  July. 

Six  Months’  Interest  payable  list  July,  1901. 

Principal  repayable  at  par  1st  January,  1949,  the  Government  of  Natal  having  the 
option  to  redeem  the  Stock  at  par  on  or  after  the  1st  January,  1929, 
on  giving  twelve  calendar  months’  notice. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

THE  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK  LIMITED  are  instructed 
by  the  Government  of  Natal  to  offer  for  subscription  the  above  amount  of 
Stock,  being  the  second  instalment  of  Loans  of  ,£3,..  00,000  to  be  issued  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  General  Loan  Law  of  the  Colony,  No.  10  of  1882, 
and  the  Act  of  the  Natal  Legislature,  No.  7  of  1898,  and  No.  4  of  1900. 

By  the  terms  of  the  General  Loan  Law,  No.  10  of  1882,  of  the  Legislature  of 
Natal,  all  Loans  raised  under  authority  of  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  are  chargeable 
upon  and  payable  out  of  the  Revenue  of  the  Colony. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited  is  authorised  by  the  Natal 
Government  to  state  that  in  the  Session  of  the  Natal  Parliament,  which  will  be  opened 
this  month,  the  Government  of  the  Colony  will  introduce  a  Bill,  the  terms  of  which 
have  been  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  and  the  Right  Honourable  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1900  (63  and  64  Victoria, 
cap.  62),  and  as  soon  as  such  legislation  has  been  passed  and  received  the  Royal 
Assent  this  Stock  will  become  an  authorised  investment  for  Trustees. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  Government  shows  that  the  net  revenues  of  the 
Railways  are  more  than  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  annual  charge  for  Interest  and 
Sinking  Fund  on  the  whole  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  Colony,  and  that  about 
.£1,590,000  have  been  expended  out  of  General  Revenue  on  reproductive  Public 
Works.  >  .  . 

The  Stock  offered  will  be  in  addition  to,  and  rank  pan  passu  with,  the  existing 
>£1,000,000  “  Natal  3  per  cent.  Consolidated  Stock,  1929-1949,’  and  will  be 
inscribed  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  “  The  Colonial  Stock  Act,  1877,” 
40  and  41  Viet.,  cap.  59,  in  the  books  kept  by  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank  Limited. 

The  revenues  of  the  Colony  of  Natal  alone  are  liable  in  respect  of  this  Stock  and 
the  Dividends  thereon,  and  the  Consolidated  Fund  of.  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Commissioners  of  His  Majesty’s  Treasury  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  liable  or 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  Stock  or  of  the  Dividends  thereon,  or  for  any 
matter  relating  thereto. — 40  and  41  Viet.,  cap.  59,  sec.  19. 

Applications  on  the  form  prescribed  will  be  received  at  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank  Limited,  Lothbury,  and  must  be  for  even  hundreds  of  Stock,  and 
be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  amount  applied  for. 

The  list  will  be  closed  on  or  before  Thursday,  the  9th  May,  1901. 

Incase  of  partial  allot  nent,  the  surplus  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit  will  be 
appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  instalment  due  on  allotment. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz.  : — 

,£5  os.  per  cent,  on  application. 

£17  10s.  ,,  on  17th  May,  1901. 

£35  os.  ,,  on  17th  June,  1901. 

>£35  os.  ,,  on  17th  July,  1901. 


£q2  ios. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  the  17th  May,  1901,  or  on  any  subsequent  day, 
under  discount  at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Copies  01  the  Acts  above  mentioned  can  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-General 
for  Natal,  26  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.,  or  at  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank  Limited,  Lothbury  ;  and  Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained 
at  that  Bank  or  at  any  of  its  Branches  ;  at  the  Natal  Bank  Limited,  18  bt. 
Swithin’s  Lane,  E.C.  ;  and  of  Messrs.  R.  Nivison  &  Co.,  8  Finch  Lane,  E.C. 

London  and  Westminster  Bank  Limited, 

Lothbury,  London,  E.C. 

3rd  May,  1901. 
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LIST  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

By  CAPTAIN  ALFRED  DREYFUS. 

FS¥E  YEARS  Of  1Y  LIFE 

360  pages,  with  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  net. 

While  a  prisoner  on  Devil’s  Island,  Captain  Dreyfus  kept  a  diary 
in  which  he  noted  down  from  time  to  time  the  events,  the  sensations, 
and  the  despairing  agonies  of  his  terrible  experience.  This  diary, 
which  reveals  to  the  world  for  the  first  time  what  life  on  Devil’s  Island 
really  meant,  and  which  was  written  in  the  hope  that  in  the  event  of 
his  death  it  might  be  delivered  to  his  wife  and  children,  forms  one  of 
the  most  graphic  and  most  moving  narratives  ever  put  on  paper.  Few 
things  in  fiction  equal  in  effect  the  realism  of  these  rough  notes,  dashed 
down  under  the  suffering  of  the  instant  with  a  vividness  which  almost 
makes  the  reader  a  companion  of  his  exile. 


BRITISH  ANTARCTIC  EXPEDITION,  1898-1900. 

FIRST  OH  TUS  ANTARCTIC  CONTINENT : 

Being  an  Account  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1898-1900. 
By  C.  E.  Borchgrevink,  F.  R.G.  S.,  Commander  of  the 
Expedition.  With  Portraits,  Maps,  and  186  Illustrations.  Demy 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d.  net. 

OUR  NEIGHBOURS. 

I. 

FRENCH  LIFE  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY, 

By  Hannah  Lynch.  With  12  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  cloth 
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IV e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  710  e.vception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTICE. — This  7iu77iber  contains  the  second  of  a  series  of  five 
articles  o?i  Army  Reform,  which  deal  with  the  followiiig 
points:  (1)  The  Breakdown  of  the  Voluntary  System ; 
(2)  Consc7'iption ;  (3)  Conscription -as  Applied  to  Great 
Britain ;  (4)  The  same  continued]  (5)  The  Distribution  of 
the  Home  A  rmy. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  new  Civil  List  has  been  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Commons  without  any  opposition  of  a  serious 
character.  Criticism  of  these  arrangements  is  and 
has  always  been  one  of  its  very  proper  functions  and 
on  this  occasion  it  has  been  exercised  very  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  new  list  of  ^543,000  exceeds  the  late 
one  by  ^67,000  a  year,  and  as  the  Crown  revenues 
are  increasing  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  calculates 
that  during  the  next  sixteen  years  no  more  than 
,6>33>00°  a  year  will  be  the  extra  charge  on  the  tax¬ 
payers.  Various  economies  have  been  introduced 
about  the  Court,  but  none  of  them  will  be  received 
with  greater  satisfaction  than  the  abolition  of  the 
Royal  Hounds.  For  once  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  can  cheer  together.  In  connexion  with 
the  annuity  of  ^20,000  to  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
the  Chancellor  made  a  statement  on  the  management 
of  the  Duchy  property  which  is  of  extreme  value.  As 
leases  have  fallen  in,  they  have  not  been  renewed.  The 
King  has  initiated  the  system  of  direct  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  to  the  profit  of  both  parties.  It  is 
in  truth  a  notable  example  to  all  ground  landlords.  In 
that  way  as  we  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  pointed 
out  lies  to  a  great  extent  the  abatement  of  the  slum- 
property  nuisance  with  the  rack-renting  associated 
with  it.  To  the  King’s  practical  wisdom  and  ex¬ 
perience  we  owe  a  lesson  in  the  soundest  social 
economics. 


The  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  former  visit  to  Australia 
coincided  with  the  humiliation  consequent  on  Majuba. 
In  what  different  circumstances  he  goes  there  now  ! 
Melbourne  appears  to  have  surpassed  itself  in  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  has  greeted  him  and 
the  Duchess.  Their  reception  in  both  an  official 
and  popular  sense  is  new  evidence  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  war  has  assisted  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire.  When  the  King  decided  that  the  Duke  should 
still  go  to  Australia,  notwithstanding  the  death  of 
Queen  Victoria,  he  gave  as  his  reasons  first  that  the 
trip  was  dear  to  his  mother’s  heart  and  second  that  it 
was  only  a  fit  recognition  of  the  sacrifices  the  colonies 
have  made  in  South  Africa.  What  those  sacrifices  have 
been  the  Duke  must  have  realised  to  the  full  on  Tuesday 
when  reviewing  the  Victorian  veterans,  as  the  men- 
returned  from  the  war  may  now  fairly  be  called.  That 
he  and  the  Duchess  should  have  made  a  point  of  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  those  among  them  whose  wounds  are 
hardly  yet  healed  will  do  more  than  many  conferences 
to  cement  the  bonds  of  the  Empire  which  is  broad 
based  on  the  people’s  will.  The  Duke’s  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  first  Federal  Parliament  was  pitched  in 
quite  the  correct  key.  No  one  expects,  indeed  most 
would  resent,  brilliancy  of  speech  at  a  brilliant  cere¬ 
monial. 

Lord  Kitchener’s  clear  statement  of  the  general  course 
of  the  war  since  he  was  in  command  is  the  first  authori¬ 
tative  announcement  of  the  more  ambitious  designs 
of  the  Boers.  The  advance  into  Cape  Colony  was 
made  with  the  definite  object  of  reaching  the  sea  and 
meeting  a  phantom  ship  packed  with  munitions  of  war. 
This  object  was  signally  defeated,  but  it  was  only  through 
the  extreme  mobility  of  the  enemy  that  in  the  South  as 
in  the  North  our  intercepting  movements  were  not 
more  drastically  successful.  During  the  week  the 
“columns”  have  had  further  successes.  One  telegram 
reported  n  Boers  killed,  78  prisoners,  31  surrendered. 

A  1 2-pounder,  a  g-pounder,  a  maxim,  and  32,000  rounds 
of  small  ammunition  were  also  captured.  Colonel 
Plumer’s  column  in  continuation  of  the  operations  to 
the  north  of  Petersburg  has  made  some  trying  marches 
and  succeeded  in  capturing  large  quantities  of  stock, 
but  some  prisoners  and  waggons  taken  by  a  patrol  were 
recaptured  on  the  return  journey.  Colonel  Grenfell 
after  a  stubborn  fight  captured  Fort  Klipdam  together 
with  45  prisoners  and  much  stock  and  ammunition.  A 
corresponding  drain  on  the  Boer  forces  has  now  been 
in  progress  for  many  weeks,  and  in  the  absence  of  a 
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centralisation  of  the  enemy  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
monotony  of  the  news  will  continue. 

Sir  Alfred  Milner  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Cape  Town  made  such  a  speech  as  only  a  man  of  action 
who  has  foug-ht  and  won  could  make.  His  eloquence 
came  from  the  store  of  a  long  silence  and  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  phrases  from  months  of  repression.  He 
said  nothing  little  ;  and  in  the  monotony  of  news  from 
the  seat  of  war  and  the  irritation  of  increased  taxation 
many  people  in  England  had  been  in  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  greatness  of  the  issues.  His  climax  was 
real  not  oratorical.  He  began  negatively,  showing 
that  his  temporary  absence  was  caused  by  the  need  of 
his  continued  presence,  and  his  happy  reference  to  his 
return  ticket  gave  an  easy  refutation  to  those  silly  but 
widely  accepted  suggestions  that  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  were  meditating  a  set-back  of  their  policy.  But 
the  gist  of  what  he  had  to  say  lay  in  his  sensible 
optimism  as  to  the  future  of  the  land.  The  arts  of 
peace  had  already  been  resumed  in  the  country,  and 
’the  time  was  coming,  not  less  surely  because  slowly, 
when  the  sturdiest  enemies  would  be  most  staunch 
in  their  new  allegiance.  For  this  consummation  two 
things  are  necessary  :  absolute  adherence  to  present 
policy  and  the  absence  of  all  vindictiveness  towards 
the  latest  adherents  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Albert  Hall  said  exactly  what  his 
audience  wanted  to  hear.  He  perhaps  remembered  one 
or  two  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  speeches  on  a  similar  occa¬ 
sion  in  the  same  place,  and  thought  the  path  of  platitude 
was  safe.  In  its  beginnings  there  was  novelty  in  the 
topic  of  Imperialism.  Nowit  is  a  grand  commonplace, 
a  datum  of  all  our  thinking  and  acting.  What  are  the 
topics  of  the  last  twelve  months  but  commentaries  on 
the  subject?  Mr.  Balfour  so  used  our  persistency  in 
the  African  War,  our  patient  acceptance  of  the  fiscal 
burdens  it  has  imposed,  the  Colonial  feeling  it  has 
aroused.  The  steady  suppression  of  the  Home  Rule 
idea  is  another  phase  of  the  same  fact  emphasised  by 
Mr.  Balfour.  Monmouth  is  the  most  recent  quotable 
instance  and  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  its  moral  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  South  African  War  and  its  occurrence 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  Budget  discussions.  Mr. 
Wyndham  spread  his  wings  for  a  somewhat  more 
rhetorical  flight  on  the  universal  growth  of  Imperial 
sentiment,  but  his  reference  to  German  education  in  all 
the  learning  that  makes  for  success  in  international 
competition  was  as  severely  practical  as  the  hardest- 
headed  business  man  could  have  desired. 

The  continued  and  persistently  expanding  success  of 
the  Primrose  League  as  an  organisation  should  doubtless 
fill  a  Unionist  with  pleasure  and  must  fill  everyone  with 
astonishment.  As  a  living  memorial  to  a  very  great 
man  that  had  recently  died,  its  birth  and  rapid  growth 
were  quite  intelligible.  But  as  that  memory  gets  fainter, 
and  with  the  average  man  and  woman  it  must  get 
fainter,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  memorial 
League  would  grow  less  popular.  But  it  has  not. 
Doubtless  the  explanation  is  that  the  League  is  the  only 
political  organisation  that  has  recognised  from  the  first 
that  in  democratic  politics  it  is  not  politics  that  count. 
Very  few  really  care  for  politics  ;  still  fewer  think  about 
them  ;  but  nearly  everyone  has  a  vague  idea  of  his 
country  and  nearly  everyone  likes  a  little  music,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  too  g'ood,  and  a  speech  or  two,  so  long  as 
they  are  not  too  deep,  and  entertainments  generally. 
And  thus  thousands  to  whom  a  regular  political  asso¬ 
ciation  would  to  the  end  of  time  appeal  in  vain  are 
caught  by  the  Primrose  League.  Its  creation  was  the 
supreme  instance  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill’s  flair 
for  what  is  popular.  He  knew  political  human  nature 
core  through,  as  none  has  known  it  since.  Unless  the 
Radicals  discover  something  that  will  catch  the  voter 
who  doesn’t  care  for  politics,  they  will  find  it  exceed- 
ingly  difficult  to  overtake  us  Unionists. 

“  A  schedule  in  blank  ”  might  at  first  sight  seem  a 
not  malicious  description  of  the  Government’s  latest 
Education  Bill  ;  and  that  is  the  way  in  which  the  most 
intelligent  and  best  mannered  of" Radical  critics,  the 
“  Westminster  Gazette,”  virtually  describes  it.  The  gist 


of  the  measure  is  in  general  terms  the  definition  of  a  local 
education  authority  for  all  purposes — that  authority  to 
be  the  County  Council  acting  through  a  committee  act¬ 
ing  under  a  scheme.  Thus  a  scheme  approved  by  the 
Education  Board  becomes  a  condition  precedent  of  the 
working  of  this  Bill.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  there  is 
absolutely  no  direction  to  any  County  Council  to  formu¬ 
late  any  such  scheme.  True,  in  default  of  any  County 
Council  propounding  a  scheme  within  a  year  from  the 
Act’s  coming  into  operation  (i  April,  1902),  the  Board 
of  Education  may  propound  one  of  its  own  which  the 
refractory  County  Council  must  take.  But  the  Board 
may  not  do  anything  of  the  kind.  Suppose  another  and 
a  less  enlightened  Education  Minister,  who  was  desirous 
of  all  things  to  prevent  this  Bill  “  marching,”  should 
arise,  say  Mr.  Channing  or  Mr.  Yoxall  (who  knows 
what  Heaven  may  have  in  store  for  our  misdeeds  ?),  no 
scheme  would  be  formulated  by  the  Board,  and  any 
county  that  wished  would  lie  in  its  present  educational 
trough.  Is  there,  as  a  fact,  any  fear  of  counties  pre¬ 
ferring  their  unreformed  estate?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  such  energetic  authorities  as  the  L.C.C.  or 
the  Lancashire  County  Boroughs  or  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  will  lose  no  time  in  proposing  a  scheme, 
or  a  hundred  schemes  if  they  had  the  chance  ;  but 
we  know  of  others  that  are  likely  to  see  in  discretion 
only  an  admirable  opportunity  for  doing  nothing. 

Still,  if  the  schedule  is  in  blank,  it  is  there.  The 
good  authorities  will  fill  it  up  before  Sir  John  Gorst’s 
regime  is  out,  and  we  shall  have  discovered  which  are 
good  and  which  are  bad  ;  and  that  should  be  some 
guide  to  future  action.  Evidently  the  Government 
think  that  further  experience  is  required  before  direc¬ 
tion  should  prevail  over  discretion.  They  want  the 
new  system  to  have  a  chance  of  growing,  when  it  will 
attain  to  greater  strength  and  better  adapt  itself  to 
environment  than  would  a  perfect  machine,  with 
which  circumstances  would  have  to  square  as  best 
they  could.  Unquestionably  growth  is  the  right  prin¬ 
ciple  in  anything  which  has  to  do  with  education  ;  the 
trying  feature  of  growth,  though,  is  its  slowness.  How¬ 
ever,  everything  which  is  to  be  strong  and  to  last  is  slow 
in  growth.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  Bill  is  that 
it  has  shown  the  way.  We  are  quite  satisfied  that 
it  has  directed  us  rightly  to  real  reform  in  education, 
and  if  the  Bill  has  gone  hardly  a  step  along  the  road 
itself,  it  will  at  least  make  it  easier  for  those  who  wish 
to  take  the  road  for  themselves. 

The  debate  on  the  motion  to  confirm  the  resolution 
of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  imposing  the 
export  duty  of  one  shilling  per  ton  on  coals  resulted 
in  a  division  in  favour  of  the  resolution  by  a  majority 
of  106.  The  number  of  votes  was  560,  an  unusually 
large  house,  and  though  there  were  some  Conser¬ 
vative  members  with  local  connexions  stronger  than 
their  party  ties  who  voted  against  the  Government, 
there  was  a  transference  of  Radical  votes  which 
redressed  the  balance  so  that  the  Government  majority 
was  proportionally  at  about  its  normal  figure. 
What  Mr.  Asquith  called  an  exhaustive  debate  really 
added  little  to  the  impression  left  by  Sir  William  Har- 
court  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach’s  speeches  of  Friday 
week.  Mr.  Asquith  had  little  to  say  and  after  the  speech 
of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  which  was  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  adjourned  debate,  the  discussion  was  carried  on 
by  the  heterogeneous  mass  of  minor  Radical  members 
and  representatives  of  the  coal  interest.  The  result  of 
the  whole  debate  may  we  think  be  stated  in  this  way. 
Most  people  have  been  surprised  that  so  many  objec¬ 
tions  could  be  raised  against  what  struck  them  as  a 
very  feasible  tax  :  and  very  satisfied  that  the  replies  to 
them  have  been  so  very  effective. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  contrived  to  escape  from  the  labyrin¬ 
thine  conundrums  about  supply  and  demand,  taxing 
the  foreigner,  the  effect  of  the  duty  on  coal  export,  on 
profits  and  wages  and  so  forth,  which  formed  the  staple 
of  almost  all  the  speeches.  He  seemed  to  see  what 
hardly  occurred  to  other  speakers  that  this  Budget  and 
this  coal-tax  proposal  in  particular  reopens  a  kind  of 
financial  debate  which  has  been  little  known  for  half  a 
century  and  that  we  “are  embarking  on  a  sea” 
of  which  the  bulk  of  members  of  Parliament  have  no 
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chart.  That  gives  a  good  explanation  of  many  of  the 
subsequent  speeches.  Another  important  suggestion 
made  by  him  was  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
deal  with  the  Welsh  coal  for  the  naval  purposes  of  the 
country  by  nationalising  part  of  the  Welsh  coalfield 
than  by  the  imposition  of  the  duty.  We  doubt  whether 
Sir  Edward  would  have  the  courage  of  his  opinions  if 
he  were  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  but  it  was  a  fair 
hit  at  the  Government,  who  it  must  be  confessed  hardly 
seemed  sure  whether  they  were  putting  on  the  duty  for 
the  sake  of  the  revenue  or  the  limitation  of  export. 
Sir  Edward  Grey’s  other  proposition,  which  was  also 
made  by  Mr.  Asquith,  was  that  threepence  per  ton  im¬ 
posed  at  the  pit’s  mouth  would  have  been  better  than 
the  coal-duty.  The  value  of  this  as  an  alternative  can 
be  tested  by  Mr.  Asquith’s  assertion  that  this  same 
threepence  imposed  as  an  export  duty  would  suffice  to 
ruin  the  trade  of  his  Fife  constituents.  What  difference 
putting  on  the  tax  at  the  pit’s  mouth  would  have  made 
Mr.  Asquith  did  not  explain. 

Time  and  place  could  not  have  been  more  aptly 
arranged  to  test  the  feeling  in  the  country  on  the 
Budget  and  the  coal-duty  than  in  the  case  of  the  election 
for  the  Monmouth  Boroughs  on  Tuesday.  The  divi¬ 
sion  had  been  taken  only  a  few  hours  before,  and  if  the 
constituency  were  not  the  rose  itself,  it  maybe  described 
as  a  petal  of  the  rose  which  Sir  William  Harcourt 
wears  so  jauntily  ;  or  it  may  now,  alas,  be  more  correct 
to  call  it  a  thorn.  For,  more  prosaically,  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  that  area  which  was  to  be  ruined  by  the  coal- 
duty.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  election  in  the 
circumstances.  The  constituency  is  by  no  means 
wedded  to  Conservative  idols.  In  1892  and  1895  there 
were  Liberal  majorities.  Now  out  of  9,803  electors  on 
the  register  8,865  §1°  t°  the  poll  and  return  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  candidate  with  a  majority  of  343.  Since  the  recent 
election  of  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris  the  Budget  with  its 
coal-duty,  specially  obnoxious  we  might  assume  in  such 
a  constituency,  has  been  introduced.  The  Conservative 
majority  of  688  ought  to  have  been  swept  away  and  it 
has  been  reduced  only  by  325.  Mr.  Lawrence  describes 
his  poll  as  a  crushing  condemnation  of  the  unpatriotic 
action  of  a  section  of  the  colliery-owners  in  opposing 
the  duty.  His  criticism  covers  the  action  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  leaders  who  have  made  themselves  the  mouthpiece 
of  this  opposition. 

We  may  assume  from  the  result  of  the  Miners  Con¬ 
ference  which  met  in  London  to  consider  whether  there 
should  be  a  general  strike  as  a  protest  against  the  coal- 
duty  that  the  miners  have  partially  recovered  their  usual 
degree  of  sanity.  Or  rather  it  would  be  more  just  to 
put  it  that  they  have  shown  themselves  more  sane 
than  their  leaders.  For  it  appears  that  the  reason 
why  the  order  has  not  gone  forth  is  that  the 
feeling  of  the  district  meetings  of  miners  to  which 
the  question  was  referred  showed  there  was  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  sentiment  against  it  to  make  such  a  strike 
impossible.  The  resolution  actually  passed  was  to  the 
effect  that  this  heroic  measure  is  only  to  be  contem¬ 
plated  in  case  an  attempt  is  made  in  any  district  to 
reduce  wages  as  a  consequence  of  the  impost.  Wisdom 
still  lingers  in  the  case  of  the  miners.  They  joined  the 
conspiracy  of  the  masters  to  show  that  the  profits  of  the 
trade  would  not  stand  the  tax.  They  now  charge  them 
with  having  deserted  them  after  instigating  the  strike, 
when  that  threat  has  failed  in  its  intended  effect. 
Naturally  they  have  ;  a  strike  for  them  would  be  much 
worse  than  the  coal-tax.  They  may  risk  it  later  in  an 
attempt  to  lower  wages  and  the  miners  will  then  see,  if 
they  do  not  already,  that  they  have  cut  the  ground  from 
under  their  own  feet ;  and  a  general  strike  will  be  as 
impossible  then  as  now. 

The  tale  of  coal  may  be  completed  by  a  reference  to 
the  final  collapse  of  the  attempted  general  strike  of 
miners  in  France.  After  enduring  bitter  distress  for 
105  days  the  Montceau  miners  have  had  to  resume 
work.  They  waited  expecting  the  general  strike  which 
ior  exactly  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case  of  our  own 
miners  was  never  practicable,  the  Referendum  having 
disclosed  the  impossibility  of  resorting  to  such  a 
measure.  The  Montceau  miners  return  to  work  im¬ 


poverished  without  hatting  gained  any  of  the  objects 
for  which  their  strike  was  declared.  That  is  only  a 
tithe  of  the  destruction  that  a  general  strike  would  have 
brought  to  the  French  coal  trade  and  French  miners. 
English  coal-owners  would  have  had  another  windfall, 
and  added  immense  profits  tothose  ,£34, 000, oooof  which 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  made  such  effective  use.  There 
may  be  a  warning  in  this  for  English  miners  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  rush  into  their  project  of  a  general  strike,  though 
the  British  coal  trade,  as  the  recent  discussions  have 
shown,  is  in  a  uniquely  strong  position.  Their  loss 
might  only  be  comparative  but  it  would  be  very  real 
both  in  pocket  and  in  person. 

President  McKinley’s  tour  is  a  curious  political 
phenomenon,  the  import  of  which  it  is  not  altogether 
easy  to  understand.  The  President’s  speeches  are  of 
the  vague  and  grandiloquent  nature  to  which  we  are 
by  now  well  accustomed,  they  are  also  clearly  dictated 
by  the  wish  to  make  himself  agreeable  to  friends  and 
opponents  alike  which  has  always  been  an  engaging 
feature  in  Mr.  McKinley’s  campaigns  and  to  which  he 
owes  no  small  measure  of  his  electoral  successes.  But 
is  he  playing  a  deeper  game  ?  It  may  be  that  he  hopes 
to  bring  about  yet  a  third  term  and  if  so,  it  is  clearly  to 
the  title  of  “  Mehrer  des  Reichs  ”  that  he  wishes  to 
appeal.  The  new  possessions  of  the  United  States  are 
everywhere  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  Of  course  it  is 
ridiculous  to  compare  Jefferson’s  purchase  of  Louisiana 
with  McKinley’s  seizure  of  the  Philippines.  The  former 
was  a  political  proceeding  absolutely  defensible  by 
every  canon  of  wise  statesmanship  and  its  technical 
illegality  was  most  properly  ignored  by  the  Senate. 
The  acquisition  of  islands  by  conquest  in  the  Far  East 
would  have  been  altogether  hateful  to  Jefferson  and  his 
school.  But  the  attempt  to  confuse  the  two  issues  is 
only  another  instance  of  the  President’s  adroitness  in 
dealing  with  the  “Solid  South,”  which  he  desires  to 
leave  less  solid  than  he  found  it. 

The  London  County  Council’s  estimates  of  expenditure 
for  1901-2  show  a  considerable  advance  on  those  of  the 
previous  year.  Services  and  establishment  charges 
are  responsible  for  an  increase  of  ,£43,000  while  the 
charge  for  debt  has  risen  by  ,£40,000.  Lord  Welby, 
in  presenting  the  Budget,  claimed  that  the  Council’s 
indebtedness  had  not  proceeded  at  a  dangerous  rate, 
and  that  the  provision  for  repayment  of  debt  was  in 
accordance  with  the  strict  rules  of  prudence.  But  he 
omitted  to  mention  that  for  several  years  the  Council 
starved  one  of  its  principal  services — that  relating  to 
improvements.  A  feature  of  omen  is  the  decrease 
in  the  profit  derived  from  the  tramways  worked  by  the 
Council.  The  profit  was  estimated  last  year  at  ,£42,000 
but  fell  short  of  that  figure  by  ,£9,000  ;  this  year  the 
estimate  is  reduced  to  ,£13,716.  Increase  in  working 
expenses  and  rates  is  the  cause  assigned  for  the 
decrease.  Fortunately  this  does  not  affect  the  leased 
lines  which  bring  in  a  safe  and  regular  profit  of 
£40,000. 

One  hundred  solicitors,  undischarged  bankrupts, 
coming  to  Court  to  prove  that  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  has  acted  ultra  vires  in  passing  a  rule  that 
solicitors  in  such  case  should  not  have  their  certifi¬ 
cates  to  practise,  is  it  will  be  admitted  a  monstrous 
phenomenon.  Their  position  is  this.  Last  November 
a  Divisional  Court  gave  a  decision  on  which  the  Law 
Society  thought  it  was  entitled  to  make  the  above- 
mentioned  rule.  This  rule  the  solicitors  brought  before 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  :  and  he  was  persuaded  into  a 
belief  that  there  was  something  doubtful  about  the 
Divisional  Court’s  decision.  He  therefore  renewed  the 
certificates  of  thirty  solicitors  until  next  November  on 
the  understanding  that  the  legal  point  must  be  settled 
before  he  renewed  them  again.  In  the  meantime  as  the 
question  of  renewing  certificates  does  not  arise  again 
until  next  November,  no  particular  case  can  be  brought 
before  the  Court,  which  refused  to  consider  the  question 
until  that  happens.  The  doubt  may  be  settled  by  the 
Solicitors  Act  now  before  Parliament  giving  the  Society 
undoubted  power  to  do  what  they  have  done  :  but  if  it 
does  not  pass  the  solicitors  hope  to  get  a  decision 
in  their  favour.  If  the  Society’s  Discipline  Committee 
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were  a  satisfactory  tribunal,  it  ought  to  have  the  | 
power. 

We  have  full  sympathy  with  the  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Laymen  to  introduce  the  use  of  lessons  from 
the  Revised  Version  where  it  is  desirable  in  the  interest 
of  accurate  translation  and  where  it  is  desired  by  clergy 
and  people.  With  equal  sympathy  we  admit  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  lose  what  the  chairman  called  the  fire, 
the  spirit,  and  poetry  of  the  Authorised  Version.  But 
what  is  quite  unintelligible  is  Lord  Norton’s  objection 
that  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  increase  the  tendency 
to  scepticism  than  to  leave  people  in  doubt  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  of  Scripture.  The  “  words  ”  of 
Scripture  must  at  least  be  understood  before  the 
“  spirit  ”  can  be  seized  and  the  Revised  Version  being 
in  more  modern  speech  is  probably  more  easily  under¬ 
stood.  Lord  Norton  must  quote  better  authority 
against  the  scholarship  of  the  Revisers  than  Mr. 
Gladstone’s,  if  his  objections  are  to  have  much  weight. 

For  England  and  Wales  the  as  yet  unrevised  gross 
Census  returns  make  the  population  on  31  March,  1901, 
amount  to  32,525.716.  This  is  168,985  in  excess  of  the 
Registrar-General’s  Estimate  based  on  the  increase  in 
the  previous  decade.  During  the  decennial  period 
1881-91  the  increase  was  n‘65  per  cent.;  during 
1891-1901  it  has  been  at  the  rate  of  I2‘i5  per  cent. 
The  detailed  examination  of  the  returns  for  urban  and 
rural  areas  has  not  yet  been  completed  but  the  figures 
are  : — County  of  London  4,536,034  ;  Other  administra¬ 
tive  counties  18,850,492;  County  Boroughs  9,139,190 
making  the  gross  total  above-mentioned  as  against 
29,002,525  on  6  April,  1891. 

Mr.  Markham,  M.P.,  on  Tuesday  hurled  again  in 
presence  of  his  constituents  the  thunderbolt  against 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  which  caused  so  much 
consternation  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  19  March. 
As  a  litigant  we  have  nothing  more  to  say  of  him  than 
that  whatever  be  the  consequences  of  the  action, 

“  George  Dandin  had  wished  it.”  When  the  persons 
attacked  found  that  a  libel  action  could  not  be  founded 
on  his  speech  in  Parliament,  they  afforded  him  a  way 
out  by  stating  that  if  he  felt  under  no  moral  obligation 
to  repeat  his  statement  they  would  not  make  that  a 
grievance.  But  Mr.  Markham  has  found  it  more  mag¬ 
nanimous  to  lay  in  proper  form  the  basis  for  a  second  j 
action  for  libel.  He  had  an  hour  of  excited  if  not  pre¬ 
cisely  glorious  Parliamentary  life  on  19  March.  If  he  ■ 
had  foregone  this  sensation  and  made  his  attack  in  ; 
unprivileged  circumstances  in  the  first  instance,  he 
would  have  done  better. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
absorbed  during  the  week  by  the  dramatic  scenes  in 
Wall  Street.  The  cause  of  the  panic  in  American  rails 
which  began  on  Wednesday  and  raged  like  a  storm 
through  Thursday  was  the  struggle  for  the  control  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  road  between  the  Harriman  and 
Hill  groups.  Arbitrage  dealers  and  others  had  sold 
Northern  Pacific  Commons  which  they  could  not  deliver 
because  the  shares  were  still  in  the  hold  of  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  liner.  The  consequence  was  a  “corner”  in 
N.  P.  Commons  which  drove  the  $100  share  up  to  $1,000 
in  New  York  at  one  time.  It  was  no  use  for  the  sellers 
to  buy  the  shares  in  London,  as  they  would  have 
done  in  normal  times,  because  they  could  not 
get  delivery  until  after  our  settlement  next  week, 
and  the  shares  could  not  be  landed  in  New  York 
until  six  days  later.  The  sellers  had  to  pay  such 
ruinous  prices  either  for  shares  or  for  time  to  deliver 
that  they  were  forced  to  realise  their  other  securities, 
and  this  of  course  produced  a  panic,  during  which 
shares  were  thrown  on  the  market  at  declines  of  from 
10  to  20  dollars.  It  is  a  curious  fact  of  this  crisis,  the 
like  of  which  has  never  been  seen  before,  that  while 
Northern  Pacifies  were  dealt  in  at  350  in  New  York, 
their  price  in  London  was  135.  What  the  outcome  of 
this  very  serious  depreciation  of  securities  will  be  no 
one  can  tell  as  yet.  Of  course  the  values  of  American 
rails  are  unchanged,  and  shortly  no  doubt  the  big 
operators  will  embrace  over  the  corpses  of  the  small 
operators.  There  is  no  interest  in  any  other  market. 
Consols  closed  at  94^. 


LESSONS  OF  TAXATION. 

'~T"HE  Government  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  debates  on  the  coal-duty. 
From  the  opening  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  closing  speech  of  Mr.  Balfour  on 
the  night  when  the  Resolution  was  carried  the  case 
for  the  duty  had  gradually  become  clearer.  There  was- 
a  certain  defection  of  Conservative  members  balanced 
by  the  support  of  certain  Radicals  of  whom  Mr.  John 
Morley,  a  very  significant  vote,  was  one  ;  but  the 
division  gave  a  majority  of  106,  which  on  the  total  of 
560  votes,  is  practically  representative  of  the  normal 
Government  strength.  The  Government  however  does 
more  than  retain  this  statical  advantage.  In  the 
constituencies  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to  have 
made  a  positive  gain.  Outside  the  mining  dis¬ 
tricts  the  duty  was  popular  from  the  first,  and  the 
desperate  efforts  of  the  coal  interest  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  Opposition  have  only  more  deeply  rooted  the 
feeling  in  its  favour.  It  was  no  accident  but  a  display 
of  real  acuteness  which  balanced  the  unpopular  income- 
tax  and  the  only  less  unpopular  sugar  duties  with  the 
duty  on  coal.  The  hierarchy  of  coal  is  not  in  favour ; 
and  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  was  as  infelicitous  as  it 
usually  has  been  of  late.  It  estranged  the  miners  over 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  by  taking  the  part  of 
the  employers.  Now  it  cadges  for  both,  and  by  so  doing 
will  injure  itself  in  the  many  constituencies  which  resent 
the  political  use  of  the  collier  vote  and  drift  away  from 
Liberalism.  No  one  supposes  there  has  been  any 
deliberate  sacrifice  of  party  advantage  on  the  altar  of 
economic  orthodoxy  by  Sir  William  Harcourt  or  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  They  have  simply  made 
a  mistake ;  and  Sir  William  shows  how  far  he  is  from 
gauging  opinion  when  he  derides  the  “sensational 
economists  ”  who  have  shown  the  danger  of  reck¬ 
lessly  exhausting  our  coal  supply.  In  Sir  William’s 
younger  days  the  public  smiled.  But  times  have 
changed  and  the  public  is  converted.  It  approves 
the  duty  because  it  gains  in  either  of  two  ways. 
The  tax  may  lessen  the  export  of  coal  ;  then  we 
use  our  own  coal  and  can  thereby  the  better  meet 
foreign  competition  in  other  industries.  If  it  does  not 
then  we  raise  revenue,  and  to  that  extent  “pluck  from 
this  nettle  danger  this  flower  safety”  or  at  any  rate 
some  compensation. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  group  of  general  principles 
which  the  duty  has  brought  into  prominence.  There  is 
the  question  of  the  incidence  of  duties  on  exports  and 
imports,  a  sea  on  which,  to  use  Sir  Edward  Grey’s 
figure,  there  is  a  disinclination  to  embark,  though  as 
he  hinted  embarkation  is  not  likely  to  be  postponed 
much  longer,  as  questions  of  finance  become  more 
and  more  pressing.  Sir  William  Harcourt  may 
already  be  said  to  have  embarked  when  he  started 
the  theory  that  a  seller  is  always  selling  at  the  very 
highest  price  ;  from  which  it  follows  inevitably  that 
an  import  duty  will  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  be  paid 
by  the  home  consumer,  in  fact  that  it  must  be  paid  by 
the  foreign  producer  ;  but  that  is  dancing  on  the  grave 
of  free-trade.  From  Sir  Edward  Grey  comes  the  further 
suggestion  of  at  least  a  partial  nationalisation  of  the 
coal  by  the  acquisition  of  the  Welsh  coalfields  to  be 
worked  at  leisure  for  naval  purposes.  That  is  an  idea 
well  worth  considering,  but  we  fancy  the  Welsh  coal- 
owners  will  pray  to  be  delivered  from  their  friend  who 
proposes  to  cut  off  the  source  of  their  monopoly  profits. 
Even  the  coal-duty,  we  think  they  would  say,  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  that  prospect.  Last  of  all  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  opposition  formed  against  the  duty  raises  the 
question  of  the  legitimate  limits  within  which  an  in¬ 
dustry  may  contest  proposals  to  tax  it.  The  proposal  to 
declare  a  general  strike  has  it  is  true  been  abandoned, 
but  with  a  reservation  made  by  the  Conference  of  the 
mining  delegates  at  Westminster  that  if  iri  any  district 
an  attempt  is  made  to  lower  wages  in  consequence  of 
the  tax  all  the  mines  shall  be  “  laid  down.”  The  folly- 
even  of  this  latter  proposal  appears  on  the  surface,  but 
at  least  it  would  be  on  the  orthodox  lines  of  a  strike 
against  employers.  In  the  original  proposal  it  was 
purely  and  simply  a  form  of  organised  and  illegitimate 
opposition  to  Government  not  10  a  Conservative  or 
Liberal  Government  but  against  the  State  ;  and  it  is  of 
this  we  are  speaking.  Taxation  has  often  caused  revo- 
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lutions  when  the  authority  of  the  Government  has  been 
disputed  ;  and  individuals  and  even  classes  have  refused 
to  pay  certain  taxes  ;  but  the  method  of  the  coal  trade 
which  consists  in  bringing  about  the  wholesale  stop¬ 
page  of  their  own  and  other  people’s  industry  is 
one  which  neither  statesmen  nor  economists  have 
hitherto  had  to  take  into  account.  It  would  make 
government  impossible  and  taxation  would  have  to 
be  founded  on  the  paradox  that  it  must  only  be 
levied  on  the  weaker  and  poorer  classes.  Here  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  ownership  of  the  coalfields,  the 
opposition  to  the  tax  directs  attention  to  a  problem 
the  solution  of  which  might  be  the  State  control  of 
powerful  organised  industries  whose  unpatriotic  action 
endangered  Government.  The  claim  of  the  coal  trade 
was  really  that  it  should  not  be  taxed  at  all.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  and  Mr.  Asquith  professed  indeed  that  a 
tax  of  threepence  on  every  ton  of  coal  at  the  pit  mouth 
would  be  a  good  tax  :  but  as  Mr.  Asquith  also  argued 
that  even  if  the  coal-duty  were  only  threepence  it  would 
ruin  his  Fife  constituents  his  speech  was  hopelessly 
inconsistent,  and  proves  what  we  have  just  said. 
Taking  this  ground  the  coal  trade  has  gone  outside  the 
limits  of  constitutional  opposition.  It  has  brought 
illegitimate  influences  to  bear  on  the  discussion  in 
Parliament.  Similar  influences  are  open  toother  trades. 
In  one  form  or  another  they  might  be  employed  by  the 
numerous  body  of  average  income-taxpayers.  A  man¬ 
date  to  members  of  Parliament,  particularly  when  the 
Conservatives  are  in  the  ascendant,  to  resist  this  tax 
with  absolute  indifference  to  the  general  revenue  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  country  might  be  successful  :  but  it 
would  be  a  claim  for  privilege  and  an  assertion  of 
irresponsible  power  over  Government  which  would 
no  longer  be  free  to  use  its  own  judgment. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  asserted  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey’s  speech  had  the  honours  on  the  Opposition  side. 
But  its  only  distinction  was  that  it  recognised  some  of 
these  larger  principles  implied  in  the  Budget.  Other¬ 
wise  it  illustrated,  as  did  so  many  of  the  speeches,  that 
in  economic  questions  people  will  dispute  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  if  it  is  against  their  interest  to  admit  it. 
The  representative  of  a  Northumbrian  constituency 
is  exposed  to  as  many  subtle  if  indirect  influences  | 
as  if  he  were  pecuniarily  interested.  It  is  not  our  j 
intention  to  go  over  the  series  of  arguments 
good  bad  and  indifferent  for  and  against  the  specific 
proposal.  All  that  has  been  done  ad  nauseam,  and 
to  those  who  have  followed  the  debate  with  an  j 
open  mind  it  will  seem  that  as  good  a  case  has  been  J 
made  for  the  imposition  of  the  duty  as  need  be  in  a 
world  where  taxes  must  be  levied  though  their  incidence 
cannot  be  mathematically  determined.  The  really 
important  matter  about  the  coal-duty  and  the  duties  on 
sugar  is  that  they  are  a  tentative  step  in  a  direction 
which  circumstances  are  forcing  us  to  take.  The  sugar- 
duties  are  professedly  imposed  merely  for  revenue,  but 
they  are  an  innovation  on  and  an  extension  of  the  field  j 
of  indirect  taxation  which  for  many  years  has  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  sacred  inclosure  to  be  trodden  as  J 
rarely  as  possible  by  the  profane  foot  of  the  collector  of  j 
taxes.  Behind  them  too,  though  hardly  as  yet  avowed,  j 
if  constantly  present  as  a  probability,  lies  the  future 
imposition  of  indirect  taxes  not  merely  for  revenue 
but  for  protective  trade  purposes  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire,  and  as  part  of  its  general  fiscal  system.  The  j 
coal-duty  is  distinctly  not  a  mere  revenue  duty.  Minis¬ 
terial  speakers  have  hovered  between  the  two  ideas  of 
it  as  a  new  source  of  revenue,  and  as  a  possible  check 
on  the  export  of  a  commodity  which,  in  the  true  interests 
of  our  trade  and  of  our  national  safety  in  the  future, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked.  On 
either  ground  they  felt  they  had  a  strong  case  and  that 
the  feeling  of  the  country  would  be  with  them  ;  and  this 
has  happened.  Even  in  the  Monmouth  boroughs  it  is 
the  supporter  of  the  Government  that  is  returned, 
though  we  might  have  supposed  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  should  have  swept  him  from  the  constituency 
on  a  rising  tide  of  anti-coal-duty  declamation.  The 
Budget  has  raised  these  questions  of  taxation  from  the 
wider  point  of  view  of  trade  and  not  merely  of  revenue 
raising.  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  of  foreign  statesmen 
casting  about  for  export  taxes  by  which  something 
could  be  got  from  British  trade  in  return.  It  will  be 


strange  if  before  long  British  statesmen  are  not  also 
casting  about  for  a  financial  system  which  will  have  a 
similar  solicitude  for  British  trade  as  one  of  its  avowed 
objects. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL. 

THE  Government  have  at  last  produced  their  Educa¬ 
tion  Bill.  In  introducing  it,  Sir  John  Gorst,  whose 
powers  of  lucid  statement  are  well  known,  made  an 
admirable  diagnosis  of  the  present  anarchy.  He 
discussed  and  dismissed  the  various  nostrums  that 
have  been  proposed  by  way  of  reform,  and  then  after 
stating  the  true  remedy  which  is  to  set  up  the 
County  Councils  as  the  local  paramount  authority  for 
education,  he  wound  up  with  the  lame  conclusion  that 
the  School  Boards  are  with  certain  exceptions  to  be  left 
untouched  by  the  Bill,  which  will  directly  deal  only  with 
the  creation  of  authorities  for  secondary  and  technical 
education.  Such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  was  altogether 
excessive  for  so  small  a  Bill.  Still  the  exigencies  of  the 
Parliamentary  situation  must  be  taken  into  account. 
It  is  unwise  for  the  Government  to  attempt  more 
than  they  can  carry.  Whitsuntide  is  ominously 
near,  and  with  much  financial  and  military  busi¬ 
ness  still  to  be  disposed  of,  it  is  evident  that 
Educational  Reformers  must  be  modest  in  their 
demands.  The  real  question  therefore  may  be 
stated  thus.  Is  the  present  Bill  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  to  extricate  us  from  the  administrative  morass 
in  which  our  educational  system  has  sunk,  or  is  it,  as 
one  newspaper  said  in  its  haste,  an  Anti-education  Bill? 

The  most  serious  objection  we  have  heard  against 
the  Bill  is  that  it  begins  at  the  wrong  end  in  neglecting 
to  establish  an  enlightened  central  control  before 
passing  to  the  institution  of  local  authorities.  We  may 
have  no  great  belief  in  the  central  authority  as  at 
present  constituted,  but  we  think  that  given  a  fair 
and  clear  field  the  local  authorities  are  capable  of 
working  out  their  own  salvation.  At  any  rate,  if  they 
fail,  the  hands  of  the  central  authority  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  later  on.  To  anyone  who  looks  on  education  from 
the  national  point  of  view,  as  affecting  all  grades  of 
society,  the  present  Bill,  meagre  though  it  is,  must  be 
judged  to  be  on  right  lines.  In  other  words  it  is  not 
an  attempt  to  patch  up  the  present  muddle,  but  a  real 
instalment  of  necessary  reform.  It  gives  shape  to  the 
one  necessary  principle  that  the  County  Councils  shall 
be  the  local  authority  for  education.  That  should 
prove  the  beginning  of  order.  No  doubt  it  seems 
highly  distasteful  to  certain  of  the  School  Boards  to 
admit  the  suzerainty  of  the  County  Councils,  espe¬ 
cially  where  overlapping  and  unfair  competition  have 
abounded.  But  after  all  we  are  a  sensible  people. 
Voluntary  arbitration  has  already  produced  no  incon¬ 
siderable  number  of  concordats.  Compulsory  arbi¬ 
tration  should  do  much  to  hasten  unanimity.  We 
believe  once  people  come  to  see  that  the  real  question 
is  not  what  the  School  Board  want,  or  what  the  County 
Council  want  but  what  the  locality  wants,  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  will  disappear. 

If  the  present  proposals  shall  prove  a  success,  they 
will  no  doubt  ultimately  involve  the  absorption  of  the 
School  Boards  in  the  new7  educational  authority.  No 
friend  of  education  wTants  to  abolish  the  schools,  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  because  the  School  Boards 
have  got  out  of  hand,  they  should  not  be  controlled,  and, 
if  necessary,  taken  over.  For  our  part,  we  fancy  that 
the  County  Councils,  even  if  they  only  manage  at  first 
Secondary  and  Technical  Education,  will  sooner  or 
later  swallow  up  the  others. 

Other  clauses  of  the  Bill,  though  less  important,  are 
also  on  right  lines.  A  praiseworthy  provision  is 
that  for  the  formation  of  joint  committees  between 
different  counties  or  counties  and  county  boroughs.  It 
is  not  infrequent  to  find  a  borough  school  serving  a 
large  area  of  the  county  which  no  doubt,  if  it  could, 
would  be  glad  to  take  an  interest  in  it.  More  co¬ 
operation,  less  competition  is  what  we  want. 

It  may  be  asked,  will  the  Bill  pass?  We  understand 
that  it  will  be  forced  through,  if  necessary.  As  far  as 
we  can  forecast,  the  only  determined  opposition  will 
come  from  the  Educational  machinists  who  believe  in 
a  Board  and  nothing  but  a  Board,  or  from  others  who 
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see  there  is  little  money  in  it  and  rather  dread  that  a 
-stricter  control  will  prove  a  check  on  School  Board 
extravagance.  Enthusiasts  will  be  disappointed  at  the 
smallness  of  the  Bill,  but  their  disappointment  is  not 
likely  to  deepen  into  hostility.  Besides  it  has  been 
suggested  to  us  that  the  Bill  has  been  vaguely  drawn 
purposely  in  order  to  allow  the  Blouse,  if  it  chooses, 
to  make  it  more  drastic  and  widen  its  scope.  Perhaps 
it  might  be  worth  the  while  of  some  member  to  see 
if  the  hand  of  the  Government  could  be  forced. 


CHINESE  AFFAIRS. 

THE  alarmism  of  Sir  Robert  Biart’s  recent  pronounce¬ 
ments  may  usefully  be  checked  by  comparison 
with  the  China  Association’s  Report  for  1900-1.  In 
each  case  it  is  the  expert  who  is  speaking.  We  all 
know  that  experts  do  not  always  agree  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  but  the  divergence  between  Sir  Robert  Hart  and 
the  China  Association’s  conclusions  as  to  the  national 
or  local  and  racial  character  of  the  Boxer  rising,  the 
cardinal  point  in  the  whole  Chinese  situation,  is  even 
unusually  sharp.  It  cannot  but  give  pause  to  the 
intelligent  layman,  who  realises  equally  his  necessary 
interest  in  China  and  his  helpless  ignorance  of  that 
land,  where  nothing  works  out  as  it  would  anywhere 
else. 

Sir  Robert,  regarding  the  movement  as  national, 
affirms  solidarity  between  Manchus  and  Chinese  ; 
whereas  the  Association  speaks  of  a  rift  between  the 
Court  and  the  Provinces  made  evident  during  the  coup 
d’etat  of  1898,  accentuated  by  the  attempt  to  depose 
the  Emperor  eighteen  months  later,  and  culminating  in 
the  refusal  of  the  five  most  powerful  Chinese  Provincial 
dignitaries  to  take  part  in  the  Boxer  movement,  or  to 
obey  the  order  which  undoubtedly  emanated  from  the 
Court  to  exterminate  foreigners  under  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  contrast  might  be  heightened  by  citing  the 
really  “national”  protest  we  have  just  witnessed, 
against  the  Russo- Manchurian  Convention  which  the 
Court  party  wished  to  endorse  ;  and  by  noting  the 
frank  proposal  of  the  great  viceroys  of  the  two  Kiang 
and  the  two  Kwang  that  all  Manchu  privileges  should 
be  abolished  as  an  instalment  of  reform.  The  line  of 
cleavage  is  political  as  well  as  racial  ;  the  Reform 
movement  having  its  roots  in  the  Provinces  and  among 
the  Chinese,  while  the  reaction  represents  an  expression 
of  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Manchus  for  their  pensions 
and  privileges  as  well  as  for  their  dynasty  which  Russia 
is  said  to  have  been  willing  to  guarantee.  One  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  the  situation,  moreover,  is  the 
dissociation  of  the  Emperor,  both  in  policy  and  popu¬ 
larity,  from  his  clan.  He  is  declared,  on  good  grounds, 
to  have  opposed  the  recent  acts  of  hostility  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  but  to  have  been  overruled  by  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  the  Manchu  members  of  the 
Court.  “  It  has  been  understood  from  the  first  that  he 
was  averse  from  leaving  Peking,  and  that  he  is 
anxious  to  return.  The  vast  majority  of  his  subjects 
are  anxious  that  he  should  do  so.  The  hopes  of  the 
Reformers  are  centred  in  his  personality  ;  and  the  only 
prospect  of  salvation  for  China  appears  to  lie  in  their 
realisation.  But  he  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Empress  and  her  advisers,  and  dependent  for  re¬ 
lease  upon  rescue  or  upon  their  consent.”  The 
divergence  is  made  evident  even  in  the  diversity  of 
comment  on  the  new  Reform  Edict  which  Sir  Robert 
Hart  describes  (in  the  current  “  Fortnightly  Review  ”) 
as  forcible  and  promising ;  opining  that,  “with  the 
Emperor  at  the  helm  and  the  Empress  Dowager  sup¬ 
plying  the  motive  power  which  prestige  conserves,  the 
Ship  of  State  will  take  a  new  departure  and  the  order 
of  the  day  will  be  Full  Steam  Ahead,”  whereas  the 
Association  quotes  a  rumour  that  the  Empress  recast 
and  weakened  the  text  which  the  Emperor  had  com¬ 
posed.  The  Association  “has  been  unwavering  in  the 
expression  of  its  conviction  that  her  usurpation  was 
pregnant  with  disaster,  and  will  not  easily  believe  in  a 
pretended  ‘Volte-face.’  So  far  as  can  be  discerned 
Kwang  Su  still  lacks  authority  in  the  Imperial  Council, 
and  the  general  desire  among  Foreigners  as  well  as 
Chinese  is  to  see  him  released  from  thraldom  and 
allowed  to  give  effect  to  his  policy  himself.” 


We  have  been  tempted  to  refer  at  some  length  to 
this  feature  of  the  situation  because  there  are  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  Allied  forces  is  im¬ 
minent  ;  and  the  question  naturally  suggests  itself 
whether  the  results  attained  are  commensurate  with 
the  effort  that  has  been  made.  The  prolongation 
of  the  present  situation  is  undoubtedly  pregnant 
with  danger  both  to  China  and  the  West.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  harmonising  various  and  occasionally  diver¬ 
gent  views  is  necessarily  great,  and  the  danger  of 
friction  where  forces  of  different  nationalities  are 
encamped  alongside  each  other  has  been  evident  from 
the  first.  Men  who  remembered  the  success  which 
attended  the  Administration  of  Canton  by  the  Allies  in 
1858  were  sanguine  that  similar  results  might  be 
attained  at  Peking.  It  is  a  moderate  expression  to  say 
that  their  hopes  have  been  disappointed.  The  “North- 
China  Herald  ”  of  27  March  (asking  why  the  recent 
murder  of  Mr.  Stonehouse  in  a  district  practically 
overrun  by  foreign  troops  was  possible)  answers — 
“simply  because  the  Chinese  Civil  Authority  has  been 
suppressed,  harried,  driven  away,  and  nothing  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.  The  country  between  the  sea  and  Peking 
has  been  devastated,  and  the  people  killed  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  or  driven  out  of  their  houses  to  become 
bandits.”  Memories  of  the  Siege  of  the  Legations, 
of  the  murder  of  the  German  Minister  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Japanese  Legation,  of  the  carnage  wrought  by 
the  Boxers  in  Peking,  and  of  the  fiendish  cruelties  per¬ 
petrated  on  foreign  men,  women  and  children  in  Shanse 
and  Chihli  are  beginning  to  fade  ;  and  it  is  fair  to  recall 
the  ruthlessness  that  has  begotten  ruthlessness  in  turn. 
Still  the  Chinese  people  even  in  Chihli  are  not  all  Boxers  ; 
and  there  is  danger  lest  the  indiscriminate  punishment 
inflicted  should  lay  the  foundation  of  future  ill-feeling 
rather  than  of  wholesome  respect.  And  so  with  respect 
to  the  Indemnity.  That  the  Court  and  certain  of  its 
nominees  in  high  position  in  North-China  fostered  the 
anti-foreign  movement  is  beyond  doubt.  But  it  is 
equally  well  known  that  the  great  Chinese  Provincial 
Officials  stood  aloof  and  maintained  order  in  their 
jurisdictions.  Stress  has  been  laid  more  than 
once  in  this  Review  on  the  error  of  assuming 
that  China  has,  like  Western  States,  a  highly  cen¬ 
tralised  organisation  with  a  system  of  taxation  and 
accountability  concentrating  all  resources,  authority, 
and  responsibility  in  Imperial  hands.  Provinces  which 
took  no  part  in  the  outbreak  may  think  themselves 
aggrieved  if  they  are  mulcted  too  heavily  for  misdeeds 
in  which  they  had  no  share  ;  and  it  is  a  question  for 
the  grave  consideration  of  the  Powers  whether  the 
exaction  of  an  Indemnity  so  large  as  to  necessitate  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes  throughout  the  Empire  might 
not  be  fraught  with  danger  to  tranquillity  as  well  as  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.  China’s  potential 
resources  are  great,  but  they  are  undeveloped,  while 
her  fiscal  system  is  mediaeval ;  and  the  feeling  among 
the  foreign  community  clearly  is  that  increased 
revenue  should  be  sought  in  improved  methods 
of  collection  and  account  rather  than  in  the  increase 
of  imposts.  It  is  held  also,  for  cognate  reasons, 
that  an  unconditional  increase  of  the  Customs  tariff 
would  be  a  far-reaching  mistake.  That  China  is 
entitled  to  demand  revision  of  the  specific  dues  fixed 
in  185S  is  admitted  :  they  have  become  obsolete, 
and  the  variations  in  price  have  gone  in  most  cases 
against  Chinese  revenue  interests ;  certain  imports 
paying  more  nearly  3^  than  5  per  cent.,  while  tea  pays 
too  much,  and  silk  too  little,  to  the  fisc.  It  is  not 
denied  even  that  an  increase  of  the  tariff  might  be 
acquiesced  in  on  certain  conditions  ;  but  it  is  held 
strongly  that  these  conditions  should  be  exacted  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  concession;  and  they  are  precisely 
such  reforms  in  the  methods  of  collection  and  account, 
such  improvements  of  communication  and  such  relief 
from  harassing  taxation  on  the  movement  of  commerce 
as  will  permit  the  great  latent  resources  of  the  Empire 
to  be  developed.  The  contention  is  reasonable,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  disregarded  by  the  Powers  upon 
whose  commerce  the  burden  of  the  increase  would  fall; 
how  much  soever  the  simplicity  of  the  method  may 
commend  it  to  others  whose  contribution  would  be 
minute.  A  diplomatist  of  long  experience  was  wont  to 
remark  that  a  chief  difficulty  in  dealing  with  Chinese 
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statesmen  is  that  they  want  nothing"  from  us  except 
that  we  would  leave  them  in  peace.  Almost  the  only 
exception  is  money.  “  Finance  ”  (to  quote  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  the  China  Association  to  Lord  Salisbury  in 
September  last)  “is  probably  the  greatest  among  the 
many  difficulties  that  beset  a  backward  nation  brought 
suddenly  in  contact  with  modern  civilisation.  It  is  the 
most  urgent,  certainly,  of  the  problems  that  confront 
China,  and  is  only  to  be  solved  by  fiscal  reform.  Her 
rulers  have  tried,  with  characteristic  incompetence,  to 
meet  modern  exigencies  with  mediaeval  resources  ;  but 
the  limit  of  capacity  in  that  direction  appears  to  have 
been  reached,  and  fiscal  reform  is  a  necessity  if 
additional  requirements  are  to  be  met  without  sub¬ 
jecting  the  people  to  additional  taxation  they  might 
hardly  endure.”  Increase  of  the  Customs  tariff  should 
be  granted  only  on  condition  that  these  changes  are 
inaugurated,  and  confidence  may  be  felt  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  will  not  part  lightly  with  the  powerful  lever 
in  his  hand. 

But  an  essential  preliminary'  to  any  serious  re¬ 
form  is  the  release  of  the  Emperor  from  the  thraldom 
of  the  faction  which  still  holds  the  seals.  That 
is  one  reason  why  foreigners  and  Chinese  alike 
desire  the  return  of  the  Court  to  Peking,  and  is 
one  reason  no  doubt  why  the  reactionaries  prefer 
to  stay  away.  Various  methods  of  overcoming  this 
reluctance  have  been  suggested — from  coercive 
expeditions  to  threats  that  the  occupation  of  Chihli 
will  be  prolonged  co-equally  with  the  Emperor’s 
absence.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  pertinent  is  that  his 
brother  should  be  appointed  Regent,  on  the  ground  that 
absence  from  the  capital  implies  desertion  of  theThrone  ; 
but  such  a  step  would  be  efficacious  only  if  acquiesced 
in  by  the  Viceroys  who  pay  ostensible  respect,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  to  decrees  emanating  from  Si-ngan.  It  appears 
hopeless  at  any  rate,  under  present  conditions,  to 
expect  that  the  Empress  will  let  him  escape,  or  return 
herself  before  order  is  re-established  in  Peking;  and 
equally  hopeless  to  expect  that  that  will  be  accomplished 
until  native  authority  is  restored.  A  strong  force  must 
be  kept,  undoubtedly,  at  some  salient  points  until  the 
demands  of  the  Powers  have  been  acceded  to  ;  but  the 
great  thing  is  to  get  the  Emperor  back  without  the 
Dowager  Empress  ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  Peking  might  be  made  conditional  on  his 
return. 


THE  ANTI-CLERICAL  AGITATION. 

/"VCR  leading  newspapers  have  either  ignored  the 
simultaneous  outbreak  of  anti-clericalism  in  the 
three  great  Latin  nations  altogether,  or  else,  believing 
implicitly  the  accounts  sent  to  them  by  correspondents, 
have  not  hesitated  to  approve  of  it  by  describing  it 
in  their  leading  articles  as  a  spontaneous  outbreak, 
the  result  of  a  justifiable  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  population  at  the  gradual  encroachment  of 
the  Friars,  and  especially  of  the  Jesuits,  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  country'.  In  reality,  it  is  an 
artificially  got-up  demonstration,  organised  by  a 
certain  Brotherhood  which,  although  styling  itself 
Masonic,  is  not  in  any  way  connected,  so  we  are 
assured,  with  any  of  the  lodges  presided  over  by'  the 
honourable  fraternity  which,  by  its  insistence  on  the 
recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  its 
abstention  from  political  and  religious  matters  and  its 
active  benevolence,  has  won  universal  respect  in  this 
country.  The  Masonic  lodges  in  the  Latin  countries 
are  avowedly  anti-religious,  and  do  not  for  a  moment 
conceal  their  intention  to  sap  religious  belief  and  replace 
it  by  some  vague  code  of  ethics  which  in  their  wisdom 
they  consider  infinitely  superior  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Gospel. 

Somewhere  about  August  last  a  certain  class  of 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  papers,  controlled  and  inspired 
by  the  Republican  and  secret  societies  which  honey¬ 
comb  the  Peninsula,  began  to  publish  a  series  of 
articles  directed  against  the  religious  Orders.  In  this 
they  evidently  obeyed  an  inspiration  emanating  from 
the  Grand  Orient  of  Paris,  where  the  eventual  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  regular  clergy  and  the  secularisation  of 
education  was  already  being  worked  up  into  an  anti¬ 
clerical  crusade,  the  results  of  which  became  apparent 


at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  in  the  Parlia r 
mentary' hubbub  over  the  Associations  Bill.  Spain  was 
the  first  country  after  France  where  this  anti-ClericajI 
movement  assumed  anything  like  considerable  propor¬ 
tions.  Some  few  months  ago  a  well-known  dramatist 
produced  a  play  at  Madrid  entitled  “  Elettra,”on  a  subject 
of  the  Maria  Monk  order,  which  the  Government  thought 
fit  to  suppress  owing  to  its  being  a  pretext  for  an  agita¬ 
tion  which  it  provoked  on  its  first  representation.  We 
have  read  the  play,  and  it  strikes  us  as  a  very  indif¬ 
ferent  work,  both  from  the  literary  and  the  dramatic 
point  of  view.  We  doubt  very  much  if  it  would  have 
been  allowed  to  pass  the  censor  of  plays  in  this  country, 
not  because  it  is  glaringly  immoral,  but  that  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  a  considerable 
section  of  the  community.  A  well-organised  campaign 
broke  out  on  the  morrow  of  the  suppression  of  this 
piece.  Every  Spanish  town  has  one  or  more  so-called 
Liberal  Clubs,  and  these,  being  mainly  composed  of 
persons  who  have  nothingto  lose  but  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  gain  by  the  fermentation  of  disorder,  soon 
began  to  start  anti-clerical  demonstrations,  which 
speedily  degenerated  into  street  riots.  There  was  an  incL 
dent  of  an  extremely  commonplace  character,  in  which 
a  young  woman,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  "was 
not  comfortable  at  home  and  who,  if  we  are  to 
believe  all  we  are  told,  “  was  hypnotised  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  Jesuit  preacher”  and  entered  a  convent 
and  elected  to  remain  there  against  the  wishes  of  her 
mother.  The  similarity  of  this  adventure  with  the  main 
incident  of  the  plot  of  “  Elettra  ”  sufficed  to  induce  an 
excited  populace,  in  obedience  to  the  outcry  of  its  leaders, 
to  clamour  for  the  suppression  of  all  the  religious  orders 
as  a  punishment  for  an  offence  committed  by'  one  of 
their  members.  We  have  read  carefully  a  vast  number 
of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  papers  expressing  the 
opinions  of  both  parties  and  dating  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  extraordinary  manifestation,  and  we  do  not 
find  therein  one  single  definite  charge  brought  against 
any  member,  male  or  female,  of  any  monastery  or  con¬ 
vent,  either  in  Spain  or  Portugal.  The  promoters  of 
these  demonstrations  have  confined  themselves  entirely 
to  those  loathly  generalities  which  in  this  country  we 
usually  associate  with  such  inventive  geniuses  as 
the  person  Ruthven,  who  was  lately  condemned  and 
punished  by  a  Protestant  judge  and  jury  for  his  gross 
attacks  on  conventual  life  and  morality. 

The  Portuguese  demonstration,  however,  is  far  more 
remarkable  than  the  Spanish  since  it  affords  still  greater 
proofs  of  organised  conspiracy.  It  started  at  Oporto, 
where  an  incident  happened  which,  as  usual,  has  been 
greatly  misrepresented  in  this  country.  We  are  assured  by 
some  of  our  most  influential  newspapers  that  “  a  y'oung 
girl,  the  daughter  of  the  Brazilian  Minister  at  Oporto, 
had  been  incarcerated  by  the  Jesuits  in  a  convent  against 
the  wishes  of  her  father.”  The  facts  of  the  case  are  as 
follows.  Dona  Rosita  Calmon  is  indeed  the  daughter 
of  the  Brazilian  Consul  at  Oporto,  but  she  is  not  “  a 
young  girl,”  being  over  thirty-three  years  of  age.  For 
a  long  time  past  the  unfortunate  terms  on  which  this 
lady  lived  with  her  father  were  well  known  to  her  circle 
of  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  specific  charges 
which  she  brought  against  him  are  no  concern  of  ours 
but  in  the  end  they  led  to  such  scenes  of  violence 
between  the  pair  that  the  gentleman  threatened  to  shut 
his  daughter  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  whereupon  she 
appealed  to  law  for  protection  and  even  obtained  it. 
After  this,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  her  home  exist¬ 
ence  became  less  pleasant  than  ever.  One  day  she 
went  for  a  walk,  met  some  friends,  who  were  neither 
priests  nor  Jesuits,  assured  them  that  she  was  very 
miserable  at  home,  and  they  advised  her  to  enter  a 
certain  convent  as  a  parlour  boarder,  which  she  did. 
The  populace,  misinformed  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
worked  itself  up  to  a  frenzy  of  indignation,  not  only 
against  the  Jesuits  of  Oporto,  but  against  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  all  the  religious  Orders,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  probably  not  even  aware  of  Mdlle.  Calmon’s  exist¬ 
ence.  Instead  of  arresting  and  trying  the  accused  monks 
individually  or  in  a  batch,  the  Portuguese  Government 
has  ordered  the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  Orders 
straightway  to  leave  the  country,  which,  to  their  great 
inconvenience,  some  of  them  being  very  aged  people, 
they  hate  been  compelled  to  do.  This  violent  intoler- 
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ance  seems  to  have  given  much  satisfaction  to  the  vast 
majority  of  the  English  press,  which  usually  prides 
itself  upon  its  love  of  fair  play.  In  this  instance  it 
has  not  hesitated  to  applaud  an  unjustifiable  action, 
which,  if  the  victims  had  been  “Jew,  Turk  or  infidel” 
instead  of  Jesuits,  it  would  have  stigmatised,  and  very 
justly  so,  as  outrageous. 

In  Portugal  there  really  was  no  reason  for  all  this 
outcry,  for,  suppressed  in  1834,  the  existing  monasteries 
and  convents  may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  both 
hands.  The  Jesuits  were  the  first  of  the  religious 
associations  to  return  after  an  exile  of  nearly  half  a 
century.  They  did  so  about  thirty-five  years  ago  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Archbishop  or  Patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
and  established  a  college  at  Campolide,  just  outside  the 
walls  of  the  capital.  Since  1865  four  or  five  other 
Jesuit  Colleges  have  been  opened  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  To  these  houses  may  be  added  two  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  French  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (du 
St.  Esprit)  who  are  missionaries,  three  Franciscan 
monasteries  and  two  very  small  Benedictine  monasteries. 
The  convents  are  not  much  more  numerous  and  are 
nearly  all  educational  and  tenanted  by  Sisters  mostly  of 
foreign  origin.  Probably  there  are  not  more  than  a  dozen 
Portuguese  nuns  all  told,  and  about  as  many  monks.  The 
Portuguese  hue  and  cry  over  the  religious  associations 
is  a  ridiculous  but  dangerous  parody  of  the  Spanish, 
which  at  any  rate  has  a  motive,  for  in  that  country 
there  are  a  great  number  of  monasteries  and  nunneries. 
Portugal  is  unfortunately  a  place  where  there  are  an 
amazing  number  of  idle  people  who  contrive  to  live  on 
the  smallest  of  incomes,  and  who  use  politics  as  a  means 
to  “  arrive”  and  to  add  to  their  puny  resources  ;  hence  this 
agitation.  If  not  checked,  it  may  eventually  lead  to  the 
boiling  up  of  one  of  those  temporary  republics  which, 
after  a  good  deal  of  blood-letting  and  blasphemy  and  a 
still  greater  degree  of  misgovernment,  generally  subside 
after  a  few  months  into  the  old  order  of  things. 


A  SCHEME  OF  ARMY  REFORM. 

II. — Conscription. 

WHILE  the  general  course  of  European  develop¬ 
ment  and  many  recent  events  in  particular  are 
unquestionably  tending  to  convert  thinking  Englishmen 
to  the  idea  of  conscription,  not  many  as  yet  venture  to 
admit  as  much  in  plain  language  for  fear  of  offending 
insular  prejudice.  Still  fewer  boldly  take  the  field  and 
attempt  to  impress  their  conviction  in  favour  of  con¬ 
scription  upon  others.  Of  soldiers  who  take  their 
profession  seriously  there  are,  we  say  without  any 
hesitation,  very  few  indeed  who  do  not  believe  that 
conscription  in  some  form  is  a  military  necessity  and 
would  be  a  national  gain  ;  but  they  keep  their  beliefs 
to  themselves,  from  the  feeling  that  in  a  civilian- 
ridden  army  it  is  idle  for  a  soldier  to  talk  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  average  man,  who  will  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing.  The  politician,  of  course,  will  not  broach  the 
subject  (it  was  splendidly  audacious  in  Mr.  Brodrick  to 
get  as  near  to  it  as  he  did),  for  he  thinks  it  would  be 
unpopular  :  and  the  fact  that  he  believes  conscription 
really  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  (which  he  too 
does  in  most  cases)  has  no  bearing  on  his  actions  or  on 
his  words.  The  ordinary  civilian  who  has  quietly  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  necessity  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  (and  of  these  there  are  far  more  than  is  usually 
imagined)  is  shy  of  ventilating  his  views,  from  an 
undefined  feeling  that  there  is  something  anti-English 
in  advocating  conscription,  that  it  is  one  of  the  glories 
of  this  “  tight  little  island  ”  that  it  rules  an  empire  (“  on 
which  the  sun  never  sets”  &c.  &c.)  without  a  single 
conscript  soldier  and  by  means  of  an  army  far  too  small 
for  the  purpose.  There  is  something  very  curious  in 
this  inverted  English  sentiment  as  to  conscription,  a 
moral  inversion  which  not  unnaturally  irritates  the 
Continental  mind.  For  the  real  truth  about  our 
system  is  simply  this  that  the  vast  majority  of  citizens 
prefer  to  pay  others  to  do  for  them  what  is  their  own 
undoubted  duty  to  their  country  to  doing  it  themselves. 
Precisely  what  effeminate  peoples  have  always  done  ; 
make  money  themselves  and  enjoy  it,  and  pay  others  to 


do  their  fighting  for  them.  What  in  such  an  arrargemen 
there  is  to  be  proud  of  as  sentiment  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see,  whatever  may  be  said  for  it  as  business.  Still 
this  false  sentiment  against  conscription  has  a  great 
hold  on  the  country,  and  perhaps  on  the  middle  classes 
in  particular,  so  that,  as  we  have  said,  they  whose 
judgment  is  convinced  do  not  like  to  act  on  the  con¬ 
viction.  All  that  is  wanted  is  someone  to  show  the 
way. 

What  are  the  real  dangers  of  this  bugbear  of  con¬ 
scription  ?  They  may  be  classed  as  economic,  domestic, 
and  financial. 

The  economic  objection  is  that,  since  every  man 
represents  so  much  potential  wealth  to  his  country,  the 
diversion  of  his  energy  to  unproductive  military  occupa¬ 
tion  by  so  much  lessens  the  nation’s  wealth-producing 
capacity.  Therefore,  if  you  must  have  military  service 
at  all,  do  with  the  least  you  possibly  can  ;  and  con¬ 
centrate  such  service  in  a  small  number  of  citizens. 
Better  sacrifice  a  few  entirely  so  as  to  leave  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people  wholly  free  to  devote  their 
energies  to  the  production  of  wealth.  By  this  means 
you  will  get  both  the  best  fighters  and  the  best  wealth- 
makers  ;  conscription  means  neither  quite  fighters  nor 
quite  money-makers,  both  doing  their  work  badly.  That 
is  a  very  plausible  argument  and  within  its  premises  very 
possibly  true.  Undoubtedly  it  is  true  from  the  military 
point  of  view  that  you  will  never  get  a  completely 
efficient  fighting  machine  unless  you  devote  a  certain 
number  of  men  to  fighting  as  the  business  of  their  lives; 
and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  conscription  must  be 
supplementary  or  complementary  to,  not  in  lieu  of,  a 
standing  professional  army.  But  to  make  a  conclusive 
argument  against  conscription  as  a  national  policy,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  wealth-production  is  more  im¬ 
portant  to  a  nation  than  military  efficiency  ;  otherwise  a 
system  may  be  the  worse  economically  and  the  better 
nationally.  Very  few  would  admit  that  the  capacity 
for  defence  did  not  as  a  national  quality  come  before  the 
capacity  to  make  wealth  ;  so  that  it  may  still  be  true 
that  conscription,  though  injurious  to  a  country  econo¬ 
mically,  is  the  best  policy  as  a  whole.  The  problem 
will  then  take  this  form,  by  how  much  is  it  sound  policy 
to  impair  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  a  country  in 
order  to  enhance  its  military  capacity?  It  will  be  a 
matter  of  striking  a  balance.  If  we  were  right  in  say¬ 
ing  that  it  is  impossible  by  any  means  other  than  con¬ 
scription  to  obtain  soldiers  in  numbers  enough  to  meet 
our  imperial  requirements,  that  seems  to  us  to  settle 
the  question  in  favour  of  conscription,  any  economic 
loss  notwithstanding. 

But,  as  a  fact,  there  is  no  need  to  admit  that  con¬ 
scription  is  necessarily  prejudicial  to  the  wealth- 
production  of  the  country.  To  argue  that  the  time  not 
spent  in  making  money  but  in  military  service  is  neces¬ 
sarily  loss  from  the  economic  point  of  view  is  on  all 
fours  with  arguing  that  every  hour  spent  in  school  after 
thirteen,  putting  that  as  the  lowest  wage-earning  age, 
is  economically  lost  to  the  country — a  fallacy  as  serious 
as  any  into  which  a  people  can  fall.  Regard  the  time 
spent  in  military  service  as  so  much  physical  and  moral 
training.  By  strengthening  and  bracing  the  conscript 
it  may  turn  him  out  better  equipped  for  any  work  he 
may  afterwards  take  up,  so  that  he  will  produce  more 
wealth  in  the  residue  of  his  active  years  than  he  would 
have  done  in  his  entire  life  without  the  military  training. 
In  that  way  conscription  would  be  an  absolute  economic 
profit  entirely  apart  from  the  military  gain.  Whether, 
in  fact,  it  would  or  does  in  any  particular  case  so 
work  out  is  naturally  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove. 
But  we  have  the  case  of  Germany  to  show  that  a  con¬ 
script  system  is  at  any  rate  not  incompatible  with 
immense  commercial  energy,  progress,  and  prosperity. 
To  infer  more  would  be  misleading.  On  the  other  side 
we  have  the  United  States,  the  most  unmilitary  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  commercially  the  greatest. 

The  domestic  objections  to  conscription  are  more 
individual  than  national.  Possibly  the  obstacle  it 
throws  in  the  way  of  early  marriage  and  the  unsettle¬ 
ment  of  character  produced  by  withdrawing  young  men 
from  the  country  to  depots  in  the  towns,  or  even  by 
their  mere  withdrawal  from  regular  occupation,  might 
have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  moral  calibre  of  the 
people.  Some  declare  it  has  done  so  in  France.  Still 
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any  such  hurt  could  possibly  be  mitigated  by  good 
management  and  supervision.  Then  again  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  time  taken  from  a  trade  he  had  learnt  might 
mean  a  loss  of  skill,  which  is  wage-earning  capacity. 
This,  however,  should  to  some  extent  be  reduced  in  the 
Engineers,  Ordnance,  and  Army  Service  Corps  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  men  who  earned  their  living  by  the 
care  of  horses,  in  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery,  There 
is  also,  of  course,  the  risk  of  losing  a  situation 
on  going  into  military  training  and  of  inability  to 
find  work  on  coming  out.  This,  as  was  said,  is  a 
private  objection  only,  for  clearly  conscription  would 
not  necessarily  lessen  the  number  of  situations  to  be 
obtained  or  in  any  way  make  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
work.  There  is  however  this  objection  that  food, 
clothing  and  shelter  being  necessarily  provided  for  the 
soldier  with  no  exertion  on  his  part,  he,  having  every¬ 
thing  found  for  him,  tends  to  lose  habits  of  resource 
and  self-reliance. 

The  financial  objection,  the  immense  cost  of  a  large 
increase  in  the  army  by  a  system  of  conscription,  merely 
comes  to  the  question,  is  it  desirable  or  is  it  necessary 
for  the  common  weal?  Military  strength  is  not  a 
luxury  but  a  necessity,  and  if  such  strength  can  be 
obtained  no  other  way,  or  not  as  well  any  other  way, 
cost  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  obstacle.  Nations  less 
rich  than  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  financial  burden 
of  conscription  ;  democratic  France  does  not  ;  and  the 
great  body  of  English  consumers  are  not  so  far  behind 
the  French  in  civic  spirit  as  to  obstruct  a  profound 
national  reform  merely  because  it  might  mean  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  many  of  their  comforts.  The  poorer  people 
would  not  feel  the  extra  burden  much,  as  they  should 
not,  and  the  middle  classes,  on  whom  it  would  mainly 
fall,  would  for  the  most  part,  we  believe,  accept  it,  and  if 
grudgingly  and  of  necessity,  still  they  would  accept  it 
rather  than  weaken  their  country.  Moreover  as  a 
set-off  against  the  increased  expense,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  four  millions  now  annually  spent 
on  the  auxiliary  forces  would  be  saved,  were  conscrip¬ 
tion  established,  while  the  conscript  would  receive  less 
pay  than  the  professional  soldier—  6d.  a  day  would  be 
a  likely  payment. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  there  is  to  be 
placed,  first,  the  enormous  military  gain  ;  a  gain  in 
quality  as  well  as  in  quantity.  The  general  physique 
of  the  troops  would  be  far  higher  than  it  is  at  present  ; 
for  each  conscript  would  be  in  his  twentieth  year  when 
he  began  to  serve  ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  army 
would  be  raised  by  the  class  of  recruit  obtained,  which 
should  do  much  to  modify  that  contempt  and  dislike 
with  which  the  middle  classes  now  only  too  often 
receive  the  soldier. 

Then  there  is  the  political  gain  ;  diplomatically  it 
would  modify  the  whole  situation  in  favour  of  England  ; 
it  would  free  Ministers’  hands  ;  it  would  enable  us 
actually  to  prevent  fighting  by  a  show  of  force  ;  it 
would  tend  generally  against  war,  more  especially 
because  with  a  conscript  army  the  realities  of  war  are 
more  nearly  brought  home-  to  a  people  than  when  all 
the  fighting  is  done  by  professionals.  Jingoism  would 
thus  have  less  power  to  force  war  on  a  Government. 
Incidentally,  too,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  conscrip¬ 
tion  would  have  a  good  effect  on  our  international 
relations  with  Continental  peoples  by  removing  a 
perfectly  intelligible  source  of  invidium. 

But,  after  the  military  gain,  the  greatest  national 
advantage  lies  in  the  physical  discipline  and  training 
conscription  would  provide  for  a  large  number  of  boys 
at  the  most  critical  time,  when  the  modern  conditions  of 
town  life  tell  most  seriously  against  their  right  develop¬ 
ment.  .  It  is  no  small  thing  to  convert  a  number  of 
slouching  and  unmannerly  loafers  into  well-set-up  young 
men.  The  physical  decay  of  our  always  accumulating 
town  populations  is  the  most  sinister  symptom  this 
country  has  to  face.  The  fact  of  decay  is  absolutely 
indisputable  and  if  we  want  to  preserve  our  very  exist¬ 
ence  as  a  nation,  we  simply  cannot  overlook  a  single 
agency  that  may  tend  to  arrest  this  ominous  process  ; 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  conscription  is  such  an 
agency. 


“SOVRAN  WOMAN.” 

SOVRAN  WOMAN  ”  is  an  annual  toast  with  a 
club  that  calls  its  members  after  the  strictly 
celibate  White  Friars.  What  an  odd  irony  is  that 
which  by  the  accident  of  a  street  and  a  club  in  London 
associates  those  earnest,  honest  religious  with,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  journalism  and  “  literary  men  ”  ! 
The  Sovran  Woman  this  year  was  Miss  Corelli.  Corelli 
in  the  seat  of  the  Friars  !  Well  to  be  much  in  the 
Devil’s  confidence  and  the  accredited  historian  of  his 
sorrows  would  doubtless,  from  her  point  of  view,  give  a 
good  title  to  sit  in  any  ecclesiastic’s  seat.  And  the 
“Mere  Man”  (the  complementary  toast)  was  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill.  He  was  the  hero  and  the  author 
of  “Boy  ”  the  heroine  of  the  evening.  Literatasters  (why 
not  as  well  as  poetasters  and  criticasters  ?)  are  seldom 
amusing,  except  in  their  own  despite.  But  there  cer¬ 
tainly  was  humour  in  this  allotment  of  parts  with  its 
consequent  juxtapositions.  For  if  Mr.  Churchill  can 
succeed  in  becoming  a  “  mere  man,”  he  is  almost 
certain  to  become  a  great  man.  Unquestionably  he  is 
an  interesting  figure  just  now,  and  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  is  not  literary  and  talked  good  sense,  did  not  exag¬ 
gerate  when  he  spoke  of  the  inevitable  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  a  descendant  of  Marlborough  and 
Randolph  Churchill,  himself  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  or 
rather  who  has  been  a  soldier  and  hopes  to  be  a  politi¬ 
cian.  But  Mr.  Churchill  can  hardly  have  been  quite 
happy  in  his  environment  on  Friday  week;  for 
he  is  a  man  of  letters.  (It  is  no  use  trying 
to  deny  that  title  to  one  who  could  write  the  “  Mala- 
kand  Field  Force”  and  the  “River  War”);  and  the 
strange  thing  about  the  White  Friars  is  that  though 
they  are  all  “literary”  people,  and  some  of  them  very 
well  known  (to  fame,  as  they  would  say  themselves), 
not  one  of  them  is  known  as  a  man  of  letters.  We 
should  not  say  all  of  them  are  “literary;”  a  few  of 
them  are  men  of  action,  ordinary  civilised  men,  who 
join  for  the  amusement  of  watching  the  others.  Kail¬ 
yard  and  Corelli  was  the  Friars’  Friday  fare  ;  it  left  one 
hungry,  but  not  for  more. 

“  Sovran  Woman  ;  ”  by  the  author  of  “  Barabbas  ”  ! 
How  the  phrase  smacks  of  pretentious  falsity.  And 
how  like  the  “  artistic  temperament”  and  “  the  literary 
man  ”  to  rejoice  in  playing  the  simulacrum  of  a 
simulacrum.  Not  content  with  being  a  sham  because 
it  cannot  help  being  one,  it  must  try  to  reproduce  an 
elaborate  sham  now  happily  deceased.  The  worship  of 
woman  in  its  palmiest  days,  in  the  days  of  the 
Euphuists,  was  always  a  lie,  but  it  was  a  real  lie ; 
nothing  so  insufferable  as  the  poor  imitation  of  a  lie. 
And  the  real  lie  was  clothed  in  a  very  grand  manner, 
and  the  liars  being  born  to  the  manner  could  do  it  well. 
They  were  magnificent  liars,  not  grotesque  story¬ 
tellers.  However,  if  it  pleases  “  literary  men  ”  and 
“scape-goats”  and  “mighty  atoms,”  who  live  “the 
life  romantic  ”  “  in  the  golden  days,”  thus  to  play  the 
fool,  it  need  not  much  concern  men  and  women. 

But  the  strange  thing  is  that  in  the  time  of  the  later 
chivalry,  it  was  the  men  and  women  who  played  at 
“Sovran  Woman;”  played  most  persistently.  They' 
were  not  deceived  :  they  were  much  too  clever  to  be 
deceived  by  their  elaborate  tall  talk.  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  man  who  called  a  very  plain  woman  his  “Venus 
Victrix,”  or  a  stupid  woman  “Athene,”  or  a  homely 
matron,  “Juno,  queen  of  heaven  and  hearts  alike,” 
suffered  from  any  hallucinations  as  to  the  plainness  of 
the  one,  the  silliness  of  the  other,  or  the  ordinariness 
of  the  third?  Probably  the  one  woman,  or  at  most  the 
very  few  women,  for  whom  he  had  some  real  regard 
and  admiration  would  be  the  only  ones  whom  he  would 
not  thus  apostrophise,  and  the  gayest  robe  and  the 
most  glittering  crown  he  would  reserve  for  her  he 
meant  to  spoil.  To  her  he  would  prostrate  himself, 
while  the  bystanders  enjoyed  the  mockery.  That  was 
homage  to  divine  woman  ! 

And  divine  woman  had  to  play  up  to  the  part.  He 
spoke  his  lie  :  she  acted  hers.  She  was  so  unearthly  a 
being  that  she  had  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  him  ;  she 
had  to  take  as  her  due,  as  the  merest  of  rights,  this 
attribution  of  all  the  graces  and  the  powers  of  a 
goddess.  How  this  made  for  honesty,  she  knowing  all 
the  while  that  she  was  a  very  ordinary  animal  and  aware 
that  he  knew  it  too  !  And  so  they  danced  through  life’s 
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stately  minuet,  he  fronting  her;  he  bows  and  she 
curtseys,  he  gives  his  hand  and  she  takes  it, 
and  he  smiles  and  she  smiles,  and  each,  as  he  smiles, 
thinks  how  well  the  other  lies.  For  each  knows  exactly 
what  all  this  courtly  homage  means.  This  worship  of 
woman,  this  hyperbole  of  gallantry,  is  an  elaborate  jest 
on  man’s  part  to  cover  his  contempt  for  woman’s  inferi¬ 
ority,  a  jest  which  she  accepts  to  disguise  the  shame  of 
the  inferiority  she  feels.  He  paints  a  simulacrum,  a 
miserable  idol,  that  both  may  look  to  it  away  from  the 
other. 

And  among  the  humbler  folk,  though  they  never 
attained  to  the  grand  and  elaborate  lying  of  the  higher 
circles,  there  was  still  a  deal  of  sex  falsehood, 
and  it  hung  about  them  much  longer,  surviving 
the  dead  and  ghastly  jest  of  euphuism  even  down 
to  our  own  day.  The  girl  was  a  sylph,  a  nymph, 
a  fay,  an  immaterial  being ;  who  lived  without 
food,  was  too  delicate  to  exercise  her  body,  too 
“  feminine  ”  to  use  her  mind.  She  must  not  interest 
herself  in  man’s  things  ;  she  was  too  light  and  airy  a 
butterfly  to  be  troubled  with  serious  matters.  She 
might  dally  with  accomplishments,  hovering  round 
them  but  never  settling  on  one.  To  be  the  cynosure  of 
the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  that  was  the 
natural,  the  only  goal.  And  the  young  men  dangled 
and  adored.  But  she  must  be  “  maidenly  ”  and  must  not 
like  any  of  them  and  must  avoid  them,  just  as  you  may 
see  a  pair  of  doves,  the  hen  running  away,  making 
believe  to  escape  from  her  mate.  Coquetry,  the  most  ab¬ 
ject  form  of  cunning,  is  admired.  The  fluttering  “  3'oung 
thing,”  who  holds  her  band  of  boy  followers  in  servitude, 
is  smiled  on  caressingly  as  she  pretends  to  despise  them 
all,  when  their  admiration  is  her  one  pleasure,  the  sole 
thing  she  ever  thinks  about.  Less  clever  (and  less  in¬ 
sincere)  than  her  sisters  of  the  grand  monde,  she 
suspects  no  sarcasm  when  she  is  called  a  goddess,  for 
she  thinks  she  is  one.  Still  less  does  she  feel  humili¬ 
ated,  when  she  enslaves  and  makes  ridiculous  a  man 
ten  thousand  times  her  better,  as  he  calls  a  little  fool  like 
her  perfect  and  divine.  Perhaps  the  most  ignominious 
spectacle  human  nature  affords  is  the  bourgeois  trouba¬ 
dour.  And  this  was  never  “unfeminine;”  this  was 
quite  “  maidenly.”  Middle-class  maidenhood  may  have 
been  lovely  ;  it  was  not  noble.  Witness  Jane  Austen. 

This  too  is  fast  dying.  Women  by  education  and 
their  mode  of  life  are  not  inferior  as  they  were  ;  they 
feel  no  need  of  the  fiction  of  men’s  canonising  and  are 
aware  that  they  are  neither  nymphs  nor  butterflies,  nor 
divine  ;  and  they  would  know  it  was  an  insult  if  anyone 
called  them  such,  unless  it  were  the  idealism  of  a  very 
great  love,  an  entirely  different  matter  from  the  “pre¬ 
rogative  of  woman  ”  and  all  that  wriggled  in  its  train. 
Parody  is  not  idealism.  No  decent  man  would  now 
think  of  complimenting  a  decent  woman  ;  it  would 
be  the  worst  of  ill-compliments,  for  it  is  to  say  that 
the  woman  is  on  a  lower  plane  and  therefore  may 
be  patronised.  It  is  realised  that  man  and  woman 
differ  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  so  that  they  have  a  life 
in  common,  and  hundreds  of  things  are  now  ex¬ 
pected  of  women  that  were  never  asked  for  in  the 
days  of  gallantry.  That  is  homage  worth  having. 
It  is  worth  women’s  while  to  lose  a  baby’s  privileges 
in  exchange  for  a  grown  person’s  rights.  One  re¬ 
sult  of  this  happy  development  is  the  growth  of 
friendship  between  boy  and  girl,  man  and  woman, 
a  thing  almost  undreamt  of  in  the  ages  of  gallantry. 
The  death  of  gallantry  is  no  hurt  to  courtesy  : 
they  are  not  twins.  Woman  now  stands  beside 
man  ;  she  no  longer  sits  with  her  feet  on  him  in 
effigy,  and  his  feet  on  her  in  reality.  The  w’orld  has 
at  any  rate  one  sham  the  less. 


SPRING  IN  ITALY. 

T  CROSSED  the  S  ierra  Morena  many  years  ago  in 
"*■  early  spring.  The  railway  from  Madrid  went  no 
further  south  than  Manzanares,  and  there  we  were  to 
make  connexion  with  the  diligence.  It  started  at  mid¬ 
night,  and  by  a  misunderstanding  at  the  Madrid  office, 
we  found  ourselves  detained  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a 
vent  a  rather  than  a  fonda.  The  windows  were  open  to 
the  winds  :  the  cold  was  intense  :  we  had  to  wash  at  a 
half-frozen  well  in  the  courtyard,  and  we  travelled 


thirty  miles  to  a  railway  restaurant  on  the  chance 
of  a  decent  dinner.  Chilled  to  the  marrow,  we 
mounted  to  the  banquette  :  we  traversed  treeless 
La  Mancha  in  a  howling  gale  :  we  dragged  up 
the  northern  steeps  of  the  Sierra  through  snow  and 
sleet  :  came  repeatedly  to  a  deadlock  when  the  mules 
broke  down  :  descended  the  southern  slopes  through 
seas  of  mud  and  slush,  and  drove  into  Cordova  at 
dawn  on  the  second  morning.  The  sense  of  blissful 
exhilaration  in  the  semi-tropical  valley  of  the  Guadal¬ 
quivir  repaid  all  we  had  suffered,  and  that  is  saying 
much.  It  was  passing  from  Esquimo-land  to  Araby,  as 
you  breathed  the  balmy  fragrance  of  flowers  and  lounged 
through  the  orange  garden  with  its  loads  of  blossom 
and  golden  fruit  to  the  Moorish  portal  of  the  columned 
cathedral-mosque.  That  sharp  transition  to  Heaven 
from  Heaven’s  opposite,  though  an  experience  that  can 
scarcely  be  repeated,  is  the  best  comparison  I  can  think 
of  for  the  coming  of  spring  to  the  Campagna.  Rome, 
in  respect  of  climate,  is  not  an  agreeable  winter  resi¬ 
dence.  The  grey  skies  matched  well  with  the  grim  old 
city  as  it  used  to  be  ;  the  narrow  streets  with  the  lofty 
houses  are  built  to  exclude  any  stray  sunbeams,  and 
the  plash  of  the  fountains  chime  in  depressingly 
with  the  drip  of  the  flying  showers  from  the  eaves. 
Nor  do  you  gain  much,  if  you  hope  to  raise  your 
spirits  of  a  winter  day,  by  changing  the  scene 
to  the  Campagna.  Before  the  Court  flitted  from 
Florence,  and  the  jerry  builder  was  let  loose  among 
historic  buildings  and  secular  groves,  nowhere  was  the 
transition  sharper  from  city  to  country.  And  what  a 
country  !  French  writers  like  George  Sand,  About  and 
Dumas  pronounce  it  the  abomination  of  desolation. 
Englishmen  are  more  inclined  to  see  the  picturesqueness 
when  it  is  lit  up  by  the  bright  scarlet  of  the  Roman 
hunt,  or  when  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun  is  reflected 
from  a  red  carpeting  of  withered  weeds.  But  when  the 
sun  is  setting  you  must  be  spurring  for  the  gates,  for  the 
ghouls  of  the  Malaria  are  abroad  with  the  dusk.  One  day 
you  are  riding  home,  fearing  to  be  benighted  :  the  tread  of 
your  tired  horse  is  on  an  empire’s  dust.  Grey  vapours 
assume  fantastic  shapes,  wreathing  the'mselves  around 
solitary  watch-towers  and  the  long  lines  of  crumbling 
aqueducts.  Broken  crosses  by  the  roadside  commemo¬ 
rate  so  many  murders  :  here  and  there  is  a  hut  of 
reeds,  by  a  bit  of  rushy  swamp,  pestilential  as  anything 
in  the  Pontine  Marshes  and  eloquent  of  agues  and 
lingering  illness.  The  spectres  of  malaria  seem  to 
take  invisible  form,  and  you  scent  the  presence  of 
the  pestilence  that  walks  in  darkness.  The  tints  of 
chrome  yellow  and  burnt  sienna  shade  away  in  mid 
distance  into  absolute  blackness.  Except  for  the 
hooting  of  a  screech  owl  or  the  distant  bark  of  some 
shepherd’s  dog,  all  is  silence.  Few  strangers  in  Rome 
have  livers  in  good  order  and  you  feel  possessed  by  a 
very  legion  of  blue  devils. 

Two  days  have  gone  by,  bringing  a  pleasant  change 
in  the  weather,  with  warm  rain  and  soft  southern 
breezes.  You  ride  out  again  on  a  brilliant  March 
morning,  to  rub  your  eyes  at  the  strange  transforma¬ 
tion  scene.  For  the  Campagna  has  cast  its  cerements 
to  put  on  the  garments  of  gladness.  There  is  the  song 
of  birds  from  each  tangled  brake  of  brushwood,  and  the 
clamorous  chirping  of  field  crickets.  Swallows  are 
sweeping  round  and  skimming  each  stagnant  pool.  The 
lizards  are  sunning  themselves  in  the  welcome  warmth, 
glancing  as  you  approach,  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
peering  with  bead-like  eyes  from  the  sheltering  spray  of 
rosemary.  The  first  gorgeous  butterfly  of  the  spring  goes 
fluttering  by.  As  for  the  flowers,  they  have  sprung  up,  as 
by  enchantment.  There  is  a  flush  of  violets,  and  they 
scent  the  air,  where  they  are  not  overpowered  by  the 
stronger  fragrance  of  the  thyme  and  a  variety  of  such 
sweet-scented  herbs  as  are  cherished  in  old-fashioned 
gardens.  Here  is  a  blaze  of  “  flame-born  anemones  :  ” 
there  are  great  stretches  of  the  starry  asphodel,  an 
emblem  of  the  soil  in  which  it  flourishes,  for  though 
beautiful  it  is  poisonous.  And  everywhere  is  the  grey 
rosemarv,  though  truly  it  associates  itself  with  shrouds 
and  coffins.  But  it  is  not  on  such  a  day  that  one  is 
given  to  think  of  death,  and  the  vampires  in  subter¬ 
raneous  vaults  are  sleeping,  through  the  sunshine. 
The  air  is  dancing  with  something  of  a  faint  heat 
haze,  the  crests  of  the  Sabine  Hills  are  trembling 
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in  the  transparent  ether  against  the  skyline.  If  you 
have  passed  the  Campagna  and  climbed  the  hills,  you 
come  on  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  d’Este,  already 
redolent  of  penetrating  odours,  and  luxuriant  in  the 
bursting  exuberance  of  rank  vegetation.  And  already,  in 
the  heat,  the  cool  grotto  is  welcome,  where  you  sit  on 
the  stone  margin  of  the  fountain,  with  its  floating 
tapestries  of  maidenhair,  or  you  rest  in  the  Ionic  temple 
of  Tivoli,  whence  you  look  down  towards  invisible 
depths  of  the  verdant  ravine. 

Change  the  scene  to  spring  at  Sorrento,  where  there 
are  altogether  different  types  of  beauty.  Once  for  my 
sins,  tempted  by  sweet  vernal  reminiscences,  I  hired  a 
habitation  there  for  the  winter.  I  forgot  to  take  the 
aspect  into  consideration.  Even  hibernating  Sorrento 
could  never  be  divested  of  beauty,  but  the  climate  was 
detestable.  It  was  a  continued  cold  English  April,  with 
drenching  showers.  The  sun  at  meridian  took  an 
occasional  flying  shot  at  the  depths :  the  paved  paths 
mounting  between  the  mossy  vinevard  walls  were  always 
running  in  rivulets  or  torrents  as  the  case  might  be. 
The  villa,  with  its  massive  colonnades,  was  built  for 
coolness  in  summer  :  there  was  a  sheer  descent  from 
the  colonnades  into  a  profound  abyss,  where  the  orange 
trees  were  always  dripping  with  moisture.  Nothing 
could  be  more  romantic — or  more  abominable.  Spring 
came,  not  with  the  sudden  rush  of  the  Campagna, 
but  spring  did  come  at  last.  The  charm  of  the 
Sorrentine  peninsula  is  its  marine  surroundings.  You 
climb  to  the  Deserto,  commanding  on  one  side  the 
Bay  of  Salerno,  on  the  other  the  Bay  of  Naples. 
Southwards  you  look  out — in  fancy — towards  Paestum 
and  Amalfi.  To  the  westward  is  the  long  populous 
amphitheatre  of  Naples  Bay,  with  its  rocky  breakwater 
of  Capri  to  the  left,  and  volcanic  Ischia  frowning  in 
front.  These  islands,  by  the  way,  are  paradises  in 
spring  decked  in  draperies  of  pink  and  snow- 
white  blossom,  and  abounding  in  all  temperate  and 
semi-tropical  fruits.  The  sea-breezes  you  inhale  on  the 
heights  of  the  Deserto  seem  to  waft  to  you  the  promise 
of  their  summer  wealth.  Coming  back  to  Sorrento, 
you  make  a  detour,  crushing  thyme  and  wild  marjoram 
on  the  slippery  slope,  till  you  leave  the  sheep  pasture 
for  the  peasant  holdings  which  send  their  produce  to 
Naples  market.  Every  plot  is  sedulously  irrigated  and 
carefully  cultivated  with  the  spade.  And  each  is  skirted 
by  almonds  in  full  bloom,  and  the  almonds  and  the 
fig  groves  are  vocal  with  nightingales,  when  the  noon¬ 
day  heat  is  gone  by.  Turning  a  corner  you  look  down 
on  the  Piano  of  Marssa,  a  chequered  expanse  of  corn¬ 
field,  vineyard  and  garden  stretching  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  sea-cliffs.  Conspicuous  everywhere  are 
the  dome-roofed  stone  pines — picturesque  blotches  of 
black  on  the  swelling  ocean  of  verdure.  Looming  over 
all  are  the  three  peaks  of  S.  Angelo,  and  the  cone  of 
Vesuvius,  with  its  white  vapoury  cloud,  smoking  like  a 
wood-fire  on  which  water  has  been  thrown.  You  get  an 
idea  of  the  floral  wealth  of  the  country  on  the  Chiaia  of 
Naples,  where  baskets  of  violets  are  being  sold — with¬ 
out  bargaining — for  half  a  lira,  and  pots  of  lilies  for  a 
few  centesimi.  Alexander  Innes  Shand. 
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the  omens  seem  to  point  to  an  active  patronage  of 
art  under  the  new  reign  ;  Art  is  a  shy  courtier, 
once  banished,  and  it  is  probable  that  heavy  tolls  will 
be  paid  to  imposing  and  officious  go-betweens  before 
her  address  is  rediscovered. 

The  English  monarchy  had  its  share  of  good  fortune 
in  portrait-painters,  while  it  was  willing  to  be  fortunate. 
When  the  Reformation  shut  out  Italy,  Germany  sent 
Holbein,  by  way  of  the  colony  of  Hamburg  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  image  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  Court  was 
stamped  in  one  of  the  rarest  unions  of  truth  with  the 
felicity  of  art ;  if  Holbein  showed  a  bias  it  was  in  the 
direction  of  burgess  stolidity.  The  next  great  luck  was 
when  Charles  I.  secured  Vandyck.  Vandyck  was  more 
the  courtier  in  painting  ;  we  canjust  discover  by  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  portraits  and  comparison  with  others  more 
matter-ofTact  the  opinionated  Scotch  “  body  ”  in 


Charles  that  we  should  expect  in  the  son  of  his  father. 
But  he  was  also  the  .doomed  prince  in  his  bearing,  and 
artist  in  his  taste,  and  Vandyck  wove  a  fine  romance 
about  that  reading  of  his  head.  Lely,  a  gamesome  if 
heavy  shepherd,  was  moderate  good  luck  for  the 
Restoration.  With  the  House  of  Hanover  royalty 
turned  dense  to  art  and  continued  so  through  the 
most  brilliant  period  of  English  painting;  George  IV. 
only,  was  a  bit  of  a  connoisseur  and  shone  upon 
Lawrence. 

Queen  Victoria,  as  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  has  had  the 
striking  inspiration  to  say  plainly,  had  no  taste  for 
painting.  She  favoured  a  number  of  painters  and 
sculptors  who  may  be  best  described  as  “private,” 
but  shrank  from  portrait-work  of  any  character  as 
“ugly.”  Curiously  enough  it  was  in  her  reign  that 
photography  came  in,  so  that  she  was  the  first  of 
sovereigns  to  be  practised  upon  by  that  ruthless  pro¬ 
cess.  In  the  days  when  there  were  no  photographs 
but  many  first-rate  artists  princes  lent  themselves 
willingly  to  strongly  characteristic  painting.  The  lords 
of  Rimini  and  Ferrara  had  a  royal  pride  in  their  own 
heads  figured  with  all  the  aggravation  of  art.  The 
modern  prince  yields  himself  to  the  accidentally  regu¬ 
lated  brutality  of  the  camera,  but  never,  if  he  can  help  it, 
allows  an  artist  to  build  a  painter’s  or  sculptor’s  design  on 
his  features.  What  he  demands  of  painting  is  an  infinitely 
retouched  and  falsified  photograph.  This  demand  puts 
artists,  when  they  do  get  an  opportunity,  in  a  great 
difficulty.  Under  Queen  Victoria  monarchy  and  Court 
life  were  in  essence  middle-class.  To  render  this  in 
tune  a  homely,  intimate  treatment  in  painting  was  the 
only  appropriate;  but  the  perverse  notion  of  “art” 
as  an  effacing,  prettifying,  and  thereby  vaguely 
exalting  process  ruled  out  the  necessary  truth  and 
closeness,  while  any  effort  to  transform  cosy  homeli¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  into  pomp  was  to  work  against  the 
powers  of  the  air.  I  make  all  allowances  for  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  whether  painter,  or  sculptor,  before 
I  go  into  the  ungrateful  business  of  examining  two 
monuments  that  are  forced  upon  our  view  at  the 
present  exhibition. 

Just  before  the  Queen’s  death  a  French  painter,  M. 
Benjamin-Constant,  had  a  sudden  success  with  Her 
Majesty.  Commissioned  to  execute  a  supplement  to 
the  “  Illustrated  London  News  ”  he  had  found  his  in¬ 
spiration  in  the  gothic  of  the  House  of  Lords.  With 
this  setting,  a  western  light  and  a  photograph  of  Her 
Majesty,  he  put  together  a  really  ingenious  symbol. 
The  expensive  gothic  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  there 
for  pageantry  of  Empire  and  lonely  state  ;  there  was 
enough  of  likeness  for  recognition ;  concessions  to 
homeliness  in  the  pockethandkerchief  and  fan,  and  over 
the  whole  the  western  light  played  with  the  liveliness  of 
a  brass  band.  If  we  make  the  effort  to  divest  our  idea  of 
a  picture  of  the  refinements  of  conception  colour  and  form 
that  we  are  pleased  to  think  necessary,  we  can  see  that  to 
those  who  do  not  reckon  these  things  at  all  this  must 
appear  a  very  fine  picture  indeed.  On  such  terms  of 
insensibility  the  machinery  of  a  certain  emotion  is  com¬ 
plete.  As  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  port  (if  I  quote  him 
correctly),  “  It  is  strong  sir,  and  it  is  black  sir,  and  it 
makes  you  drunk,  and  what  more  would  you  have?” 
The  picture  is  striking,  and  it  is  yellow,  and  it  makes 
you  cry,  and  what  more  would  you  have  ?  That  there 
is  no  wine  is  irrelevant,  if  the  palate  does  not  taste 
it. 

I  gave  full  credit,  I  think,  to  M.  Benjamin-Constant 
at  the  New  Gallery,  for  a  gift  within  certain  limits. 
When  close-riveted  to  the  fact  he  can  express,  with  a 
high  degree  of  accuracy,  the  forms  of  a  face,  and  the 
result,  if  somewhat  wooden,  has  its  interest  and  value. 
But  the  draughtsman  in  M.  Constant  seems  to  be 
associated  with  a  dangerous  person  who  has  a  great 
deal  of  taste  and  fancy,  but  taste  and  fancy  such 
as  we  look  for  in  a  commercial  traveller  rather 
than  an  artist.  These  gifts  are  ingenuously  displayed 
in  an  article  in  this  month’s  “  Harper,”  which  reads 
like  an  emotional  trade-circular,  and  whenever  the 
draughtsman  gives  his  partner  a  free  hand,  they 
show  with  lamentable  effect  in  the  painting.  When 
I  saw  the  Queen’s  portrait  at  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion  last  summer  I  escaped  with  the  feeling  that  here 
‘  was  ap  apotheosis  less  tolerable  than  the  caricatures  of 
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the  Queen  that  had  shocked  English  sentiment  earlier 
in  the  year.  It  is  conceivable  however  that  for  the 
Queen  herself  at  that  moment  it  was  not  disagreeable 
to  distinguish  a  Frenchman  who  offered  her  homage 
instead  of  insult,  and  the  picture  seems  to  have  passed 
muster.  Her  Majesty,  distrusting  her  taste  in  these 
matters,  used  to  confine  herself  to  positive  criticism  of 
detail.  When  the  first  Jubilee  picture  was  submitted 
to  her  she  is  reported  to  have  said  simply  “  Our  face  is 
too  red.”  In  this  cace  she  pronounced  the  blue  of  a 
ribbon  inaccurate.  Whatever  the  degree  of  sanction 
given  to  the  picture  was,  it  has  sufficed  to  hang 
it  in  the  Academy  with  the  consideration  that  be¬ 
longs  to  an  official  act  of  mourning  for  the  Queen. 
It  is  impossible  to  sympathise  very  much  with  the 
Academicians.  On  what  ground  could  they  protest? 
Indeed  with  Mr.  Dicksee,  whose  taste  in  painting  they 
price  so  highly,  as  their  leading  representative  this  year, 
they  could  not  but  welcome  M.  Constant.  But  it  is 
an  unfortunate  thing  that  the  King  of  England  should 
be  so  badly  advised  as  to  recommend  a  picture  like  this 
by  the  full  force  of  his  authority  to  the  admiration  of 
his  people. 

Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  colossal  seated  figure  of  the 
Queen  does  not  challenge  us  by  appearing  under  direct 
royal  sanction,  but  it  is  a  more  serious  affair  by  so  much 
as  monumental  sculpture  is  more  permanent  and  less 
avoidable  than  painting.  Mr.  Ford,  like  M.  Constant, 
is  limited  in  artistic  range.  He  can  produce  a  pleasing 
likeness  and  imitate  natural  forms  with  a  certain  life¬ 
likeness  and  suavity ;  but  in  large  sculpturesque 
design  and  still  more  architectural  design  he  is  terribly 
uncertain.  His  “  Huxley”  of  last  year  was  one  of  his 
best  designs,  but  the  Queen  has  been  altogether  too 
much  for  him.  He  had  produced  a  plausible  likeness 
in  a  bust  ;  from  that  to  a  monument  is  a  huge 
step  which  Manchester,  pleased  no  doubt  with  the 
bust,  has  invited  him  to  take.  I  observe  that 
people  generally  and  sculptors  themselves  regard  the 
Queen  in  age  as  a  difficult  or  impossible  problem 
for  a  statue.  I  can  only  explain  this  by  the  atmosphere 
of  silly  timidity  already  referred  to.  Of  course  if  a 
man’s  idea  of  a  beautiful  statue  is  limited  to  the 
imitation  of  a  conventionally  beautiful  and  tall  model, 
the  Queen  must  appear  desperately  difficult  to  treat  ;  if 
his  idea  is  the  sculptor’s  idea  of  a  beautiful  block  into 
which  a  portrait  fits,  then  the  Queen  was  a  capital 
figure  for  his  purpose.  Mr.  Ford  is  not  big  enough 
sculptor  to  imagine  or  dare  this;  he  determined  on  a 
seated  figure  with  draperies  to  disguise  and  lengthen 
it  out  and  tremendously  imposing  architecture  in 
the  throne  to  make  up  for  loss  of  character.  But  the 
throne  raised  new  difficulties.  Afraid  of  his  subject, 
Mr.  Ford  next  was  alarmed  by  the  back  of  his  throne  ; 
he  has  therefore  made  it  like  those  uncomfortable  pieces 
of  furniture  which  serve  two  purposes.  Behind  is  a 
second  group,  quite  out  of  scale  with  the  first, 
and  the  architectural  junction  is  effected  in  the  most 
ludicrous  way.  In  front  a  likeness  of  the  Queen’s 
head  surmounts  two  zig-zag  torrents  of  drapery,  and 
this  zig-zag  movement,  which  lends,  by  design  or 
accident,  terrific  emphasis  to  the  furrows  between  the 
nose  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  gives  a  supreme 
yawn  above  in  the  broken  pediment  at  the  back  of  the 
throne.  Behind  is  the  second  group,  “  Maternity,” 
and  between  these  two  points  of  view  we  are  offered,  at 
the  side,  the  interest  of  three  incongruous  forms  com¬ 
peting  in  the  support  of  nothing  in  particular.  It  is  odd 
to  knock  about  so  much  in  art  as  a  sculptor  must  do 
and  remain  so  blind  to  the  A  B  C  of  proportion  and 
unity  in  architectural  construction.  A  sculptor  so  weak 
in  this  matter  as  Mr.  Ford  might  take  advice  from 
some  architectural  student  to  correct  the  grosser  faults 
of  scale  and  form.  Is  it  too  late  for  him  to  do  this 
before  these  dreadful  forms  are  executed  in  marble,  and 
can  he  not  sacrifice  the  second  group  in  the  interest  of 
unity  ?  Donatello,  a  prince  of  designers,  was  not  above 
allying  himself  with  an  architect. 

Mr.  Brock  shows  a  bust  of  the  Queen  which  came  as 
a  relief  after  these  two  monuments.  I  have  not 
examined  it  with  attention  yet,  and  will  not  attempt  to 
deal  with  pleasanter  matter  in  the  pictures  and  sculp¬ 
ture  at  the  fag  end  of  a  disagreeable  article. 

D.  S.  M. 


A  PUZZLE  IN  LITERARY  DRAMA. 

WHAT,  precisely,  was  Mr.  Henley’s  share  in  the 
plays  done  jointly  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  himself?  This  is  a  baffling  problem,  meet  to  be 
mooted  rather  in  the  long  Winter  evenings  than  when 
Spring  hovers  airily  over  us  to  unknit  our  brows. 
Nevertheless.  .  .  . 

To  evaluate,  from  a  work  produced  by  A  and  B,  the 
share  of  B,  your  best  way  is  to  proceed  by  elimination. 
Analyse  the  work  into  its  component  parts-  its  matter, 
method,  style,  and  so  forth.  Then  set  aside  all  that 
in  it  might  be  due  to  A,  as  A  is  known  to  you 
through  the  work  done  by  him  single-handed.  The 
residue,  presumably,  must  have  been  done  by  B.  This 
presumption  becomes  a  certainty  if,  referring  to  any 
work  done  by  B  single-handed,  you  find  that  any  of  it 
coincides  with  that  part  of  the  joint  work  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  done  by  A.  You  may  now,  of 
course,  find  in  the  joint  work  things  that  could  have 
been  done  either  by  A  or  by  B.  Some  of  the  things 
that  were  A-like  may,  in  the  light  of  B’s  other  work, 
seem  to  be  equally  B-like.  For  them  you  must  give 
half-credit  to  both  men.  You  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
find  things  that  you  can  attribute  neither  to  A  nor  to 
B.  For  these,  also,  you  will  divide  the  credit.  They 
are  the  result  of  fusion. 

Apply  this  method  to  the  two  plays  which  were 
performed  last  week  at  Her  Majesty’s,  “  Macaire  ”  and 
“Beau  Austin.”  Take  “Macaire”  first.  “A  Melo¬ 
dramatic  Farce  ”  it  is  called,  though  it  is  rather  a 
farce  suddenly  transformed,  at  last,  into  a  melodrama 
Stevenson,  single-handed,  was  prolific  of  both  these 
forms  in  his  books.  As  examples  of  his  farce  we  have 
the  immortal  “New  Arabian  Nights;”  of  his  melo¬ 
drama,  “The  Pavilion  on  the  Links,”  “Dr.  Jekyll  and 
Mr.  Hyde  ”  and  the  greater  part  of  every  romance 
that  he  wrote.  Therefore  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  alone  conceived  the  plot  of  “  Macaire.” 
There  is  (I  forestal,  unscientifically,  the  proper  working 
of  the  process)  very  good  reason  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Henley  did  not  conceive  the  plots  of  the  plays  written 
with  Stevenson,  inasmuch  as  he  has  never  by  himself 
shown  any  tendency  to  story-telling.  As  critic,  as 
lyric  and  descriptive  poet,  he  has  been  active.  In 
fiction  he  has  done  nothing.  Even  if  he  had,  the 
plot  of  “Macaire”  (as  also  the  plots  of  “Deacon 
Brodie  ”  and  “Admiral  Guinea”)  would  obviously  be 
Stevenson’s.  No  one  that  has  read  “  A  Penny  Plain 
and  2 d.  Coloured  ”  —  and  who  with  any  love 
for  the  art  of  writing  has  not  read  that  perfect 
essay  many  times? — could  for  one  moment  doubt 
the  source  of  these  plots.  Out  of  Stevenson,  by 
Skelt :  that  is  their  one  possible  pedigree.  The  horrific 
scenes  and  figures  that  the  small  boy  Stevenson  used  to 
cut  out  from  Skelt’s  pages,  and  to  paste  upright,  and 
to  manipulate  on  the  stage  of  his  own  toy  theatre,  they 
are  the  self-same  figures  that  he  projected  in  his  prime. 
Fondly  he  remembered  “  those  pages  of  gesticulating 
villains,  epileptic  combats,  bosky  forests,  palaces  and 
war-ships,  frowning  fortresses  and  prison  vaults,”  and 
these  horrific  plays  were  not  less  the  obvious  outcome  of 
that  piety  than  was  “  A  Penny  Plain  and  2 d.  Coloured.” 
In  plot,  then,  “Macaire”  was  his.  The  choice  of 
Macaire  as  protagonist  is,  surely,  his  also.  Not  only 
was  Macaire  among  the  figures  enumerated  by  him  as 
being  in  Skelt’s  repertory,  but  the  whole  conception  of 
Macaire — its  difference  from  the  traditional  conception 
— is  essentially  Stevensonian.  This  eloquently  philo¬ 
sophic  scoundrel,  this  tatterdemalion  with  transcen¬ 
dental  schemes  for  subjugating  his  fellows,  is  too  like 
Stevenson’s  Villon  and  Stevenson’s  Dynamiter  not  to 
have  sprung  fully-equipped  from  Stevenson’s  own 
brain.  His  companion,  too,  Bertrand — how  could 
one  attribute  him  to  anyone  but  that  writer 
who  always  so  persistently  revelled  and  excelled 
in  delineating  a  timid  nature  thrown  into  peril¬ 
ous  affairs  ?  The  passion  of  fear  was  the  one 
passion  that  Stevenson  never  could  keep  out  of  any¬ 
thing  he  wrote.  A  score  of  instances  will  occur  to 
every  reader  of  him.  The  rest  of  the  characters  are 
mere  supernumeraries.  They  could  have  been  con¬ 
ceived  by  Stevenson  or  anyone  else.  How  about  the 
actual  writing  of  the  play?  Here,  again,  one  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  certainty  that  it  is  all  Stevenson’s. 
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“Blessings  on  that  frontier  line  —  the  criminal  hops  Florizel,  in  all  its  clear  and  mellifluous  cadences,  and 


across,  and  lo  !  the  reputable  man.”  The  little 
verb  “to  hop,”  and,  in  opposition  to  it,  the 
pompous  Latinity  of  “reputable,”  when  “honest” 
was  the  so  obvious  thing  to  say  !  That  is  a  trick 
which  only  Stevenson’s  subtly  humorous  sense  for 
words  could  have  played  for  us.  Again,  “your  soul  is 
incorporate  with  your  stomach,”  “I  find  you  all — permit 
the  expression — gravelled,”  “Where  is  my  long-lost 
child  ?  produce  my  young  policeman,  show  me  my 
gallant  boy” — who  but  Stevenson  could  have  made 
these  phrases,  which  are  fair  examples  of  the  play’s 
manner  throughout  ?  It  remains  to  be  wondered 
whether  Stevenson  did  the  technique,  the  construction, 
of  “  Macaire.”  He  might  well  have  done  it.  It  is  just 
wrhat  one  would  expect  from  an  amateur  dramatist  who 
did  not  take  the  stage  at  all  seriously.  The  sudden 
change  of  key  from  sheer  farce  to  sheer  melodrama,  and 
the  monotony  and  superfluity  of  much  in  the  opening 
scenes,  smack  sharply  of  the  trifling  tiro.  At  the  same 
time,  one  could  not  assert  surely  that  they  were 
Stevenson’s.  Now  that  we  have  analysed  the  play,  let 
us  sum  up  the  residue  from  what  Stevenson  might  have 
done  in  it.  Lo  !  there  is  no  residue  at  all.  Stevenson 
might  have  done  the  whole  thing  out  of  his  own  head. 
Appearances  lead  one  to  believe  that  he  conceived  the 
plot,  drew  the  two  important  characters,  wrote  the 
dialogue.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  to 
stamp  him  surely  as  drawer  of  the  subsidiary  characters 
or  as  technical  constructor.  Thus  the  present  inference 
from  the  evidence  is  that  Mr.  Henley  may  have  con¬ 
structed  the  play  and  drawn  all  the  characters  but 
Macaire  and  Bertrand.  To  test  this  inference,  turn 
to  Mr.  Henley’s  record.  He,  as  I  have  said, 
is  a  critic  and  a  lyric  and  descriptive  poet.  Those 
qualities  through  which,  in  the  arts  of  criticism  and 
poetry,  he  has  won  his  high  reputation  do  not,  certainly, 
obtrude  themselves  from  “  Macaire.”  Much  in  the  play 
is  characteristic  of  Stevenson,  of  Mr.  Henley  nothing. 
That  Mr.  Henley  may  have  c^rawn  the  subordinate 
characters  is,  nevertheless,  possible.  As  I  said,  anyone 
could  have  drawn  them.  Also,  being,  like  Stevenson, 
an  amateur  in  dramaturgy,  he  may  have  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  construction.  Such  is  the  conclu¬ 
sion  one  draws  as  to  Mr.  Henley’s  share  in  the  play. 

It  is  a  conclusion  not  satisfactory  to  our  general  admira-  j 
tion  of  Mr.  Henley.  However,  it  is  but  an  interim- 
conclusion.  Mr.  Henley,  as  I  shall  show,  must  have  | 
done  more  than  what  we  can  give  him  credit  for  at  first  ; 
sight. 

With  “  Beau  Austin  ”  the  case  is  much  the  same  as  j 
with  “  Macaire.”  True,  this  play  is  a  comedy,  and  j 
comedy  was  not  a  form  in  which  Stevenson  dealt.  At  the  J 
same  time,  he,  as  being  a  creator  in  fiction,  seems  likelier  | 
than  Mr.  Henley  to  have  conceived  the  plot  of  it.  More-  j 
over,  the  character  of  the  Beau  himself,  round  which  every-  \ 
thing  revolves,  is  as  thoroughly  S'tevensonian  as  the  I 
character  of  Macaire.  It  is,  indeed,  the  character  of  j 
Prince  Florizel  of  Bohemia,  realised  on  a  comedic  plane.  ! 
Florizel  as  foreign  potentate  in  modern  London  was 
farcical,  but  Florizel  as  dandy  on  the  Pantiles  becomes 
perfectly  possible  and  comedic.  That  magnificence,  j 
that  “  stately  and  agreeable  demeanour,”  that  infinite 
span  of  condescension,  become  matter  for  smiles, 
for  tears  even,  though  before  they  could  evoke  only 
one’s  roars  of  ecstatic  joy.  Yes  !  surely,  the  Beau  is  j 
Stevenson’s.  The  paternity  of  Dorothy  Musgrave  is 
dubious.  She  is  a  shadow,  and  Stevenson,  as  we  know,  | 
never  could  draw  a  woman.  But  then,  the  chances  are 
that  Mr.  Henley,  likewise,  never  could  draw  a  woman,  j 
So  let  the  credit  for  Dorothy  Musgrave  be  divided 
between  the  two.  Also  the  credit  for  the  Aunt,  the 
valet,  and  the  other  characters,  who,  though  there  is  no 
reason  to  attribute  them  to  Mr.  Henley,  do  not  remind 
one  of  any  characters  in  Stevenson’s  books.  The 
construction  of  the  play — not  inconsistent  like  the  con¬ 
struction  of  “  Macaire  ”  but  timid  and  frail — may  be  due 
to  either  of  the  authors.  But  the  writing — again  the 
writing  seems  authentically,  exclusively,  Stevenson’s. 

“  I  am  the  rejected  suitor  of  this  young  gentleman’s 
sister,  of  Miss  Musgrave.  .  .  .  See  in  how  laughable 
a  manner  fate  repaid  me  !  The  waiting-maid  derided  : 
the  mistress  denied,  and  now  comes  this  very  ardent 
champion  who  insults  me.”  The  voice  is  the  voice  of  ] 


there  are  none  of  those  bristles  that  might  betray  to  us 
the  prose  of  Mr.  Henley.  Mr.  Henley’s  prose-style  is 
admirable,  but  it  is  essentially  a  bristling  style.  It 
I  sprouts,  it  pricks.  It  sprouts  in  uniformly  brief 
sentences,  pricks  with  uniformly  sharp  “points.”  It 
never  waves  and  caresses,  as  did  Stevenson’s.  The 
dialogue  in  “  Beau  Austin  ”  waves  and  caresses  in  the 
j  truly  Stevensonian  mode.  I  am  convinced  that  Mr. 
Henley  did  not  write  it.  So  far,  then,  the  inference  we 
have  ccme  to  is  that  in  “Beau  Austin”  Mr.  Henley 
may  have  drawn  Dorothy  and  the  other  minor  characters, 

!  may  have  done  the  construction,  and  may,  improbably, 
have  conceived  the  main  idea  of  the  story,  and  that 
Stevenson  did  the  rest.  Again  the  conclusion  leaves 
:  something  to  be  desired  by  us  admirers  of  Mr.  Henley. 
Let  me  try  to  supply  that  something. 

There  must  be  some  fallacy  in  the  evidence  from  which 
j  we  deduce  that  Mr.  Henley  played  so  small  a  part  in 
the  collaboration.  If  he  had  not  played  a  part  greater 
j  than  it  appears,  the  collaboration  would  have  been  a 
|  farcical  affair,  and  Mr.  Henley  never  would  have  allowed 
his  name  to  be  tacked  on  to  plays  with  which  he  had  had 
[  practically  nothing  to  do.  Can  we  reconcile  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  seems  and  what  must  have  been? 

I  “  Dexterously,  good  madonna.”  Mr.  Henley,  brought 
into  contact  with  Stevenson,  was  so  affected  by  the 
fascinating  personality  of  his  companion  that  he  lost  his 
own  identity,  and  became  Stevenson,  thought  like 
j  Stevenson,  felt  like  Stevenson,  imagined  like  Stevenson, 
wrote — no,  I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  the  script  was 
!  his.  Stevenson  wrote  the  plays,  and  Mr.  Henley, 
to  balance  the  collaboration,  invented  them.  In  the 
other  collaborated  works  of  Stevenson  we  do  not 
wonder  at  our  difficulty  in  determining  what  he  did  not 
do.  Reading  “The  Dynamiter,”  we  remember  that 
the  cleverness  of  all  wives  is  soon  assimilated  to  the 
cleverness  of  their  husbands.  Reading  “The  Wreckers,” 
we  easily  extend  this  rule  to  clever  brothers-in-law. 
But  that  a  material  so  definite,  so  tough,  so  trenchant 
as  the  mind  of  Mr.  Henley  should  ever  have  been 
transformed  by  anyone,  is  certainly,  as  the  journalists 
say,  “matter  for  no  small  surprise.”  It  implies  an 
elasticity  of  which  we  never  should  have  suspected 
Mr.  Henley,  and  for  which  we  admire  him  all  the 
more.  And  it  is  unique  testimony  to  the  glamour  of 
“  R.  L.  S.” 

Of  the  performance  at  Her  Majesty’s  I  can  say  little, 
for  Macaire  and  the  Beau,  predominant  parts,  were  em¬ 
bodied  by  one  whose  praises  I  regularly  stifle  on  my 
lips.  But  I  must  pay  my  tribute  to  the  fruity  humour 
of  Mr.  Kemble  as  Menteith,  and  to  the  amazing  powers 
of  Mr.  Welch,  who,  as  Bertrand,  ran  the  whole  gamut 
of  tragi-comic  acting.  His  hysterical  scene  during  the 
murder,  and  his  inflection  of  the  line  “  I  didn’t  blab  on 
you  ”  to  the  djing  Macaire,  were  masterly  and  memor¬ 
able.  Max. 


WEINGARTNER  AND  WOOD. 

AST  week  I  dismissed  Colonne  and  Saint-Saens 
with  some  carefulness  ;  I  discussed  Ysaj^e,  men¬ 
tioned  Weingartner,  and  of  necessity  left  Wood  un¬ 
touched.  Now  that  the  festival  is  over  and  fast  being 
driven  clean  out  of  mind  by  the  hosts  of  impending 
concerts  and  the  threatened  opera  season,  two  events 
stand  out  prominently,  the  Weingartner  concert  of 
Thursday  afternoon  (2  May)  and  the  Wood  concert  of 
the  following  Friday  night.  Ysaye  was  of  course 
enormously  interesting ;  but  as  a  conductor  he  was 
easily  eclipsed  by  Wood  and  Weingartner.  One  can¬ 
not  be  first  in  everything  in  this  world.  And  if  these 
two  concerts  remain  in  one’s  memory  as  the  finest  of  a 
memorable  (though  fatiguing)  week,  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  performance  of  the  week  was  without  doubt 
Weingartner’s  rendering  of  the  Fifth  symphony  of 
Beethoven.  It  was  entirely  new  to  me,  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  made  is  as  vivid  as  the  impressions  made  by 
Colonne  and  Saint-Saens  are  vague.  I  am  in  entire 
agreement  with  those  who  hold  that  excepting  in 
England  and  Germany  there  is  no  music  in  Europe. 
Italy  is  absolutely  without  a  conductor  ;  now  that 
Lamoureux  is  gone  France  has  not  one  of  more  than 
average  merit ;  Germany  has  several  and  England  one. 
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This  was  Fcertainly  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  festival. 
An  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  Belgium,  I 
suppose,  which  possesses  Ysaye.  Yet  after  all  Ysaye 
is  not  a  Belgian,  and  if  he  was,  Belgium  is  hardly  to  be 
calledia  country. 

Weingartner,  who  gave  the  finest  single  performance 
of  the  week — though  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  do 
not  know  what  took  place  on  Saturday — was  to  me  by 
far  the  most  interesting  personage  who  appeared  at 
the  festival.  I  have  watched  his  career  for  some 
time — since  in  fact  he  moved  my  sympathetic  feelings 
by  denouncing  both  Bayreuth  and  Brahms.  He  has, 
presumably,  one  of  the  greatest  reputations  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  yet  denationalised  Englishmen  can  be  found 
to  say  of  him  that  he  only  condemns  Bayreuth,  as  it  is 
run  by  Mrs.  Wagner  and  her  industrious  son  Siegfried, 
because  he  has  never  been  asked  to  conduct  there. 
When  one  remembers  that  Siegfried  Wagner,  a 
thoroughly  incompetent  and  quite  inexperienced  young 
man,  does  conduct  there,  one  can  only  say  it  is  a 
monstrous  thing  if  Weingartner  has  never  been  invited 
to  conduct  there.  What  he  may  be  like  in  the  theatre 
I  cannot  say  ;  but  on  the  concert  platform  he  must 
certainly  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  few  great  conductors. 
His  reading  of  the  Fifth  symphony  is  the  greatest  I 
have  heard.  Its  most  striking  quality  was  its  enormous 
breadth  and  strength.  Without  any  approach  to 
slovenliness,  detail  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Many  of  Beethoven’s  expression  marks  were  quietly 
neglected — an  offence  that  would  rouse  the  ire  of  every 
critic  if  any  other  conductor  did  it.  Weingartner 
seemed  quite  indifferent  to  the  endings  of  phrases.  His 
attack  was  always  good,  but  once  a  phrase  had  been 
got  through  pretty  well  he  seemed  not  to  care  a  hang 
whether  the  instruments  left  it  off  all  together  or  just  as 
they  thought  fit.  But  the  whole  conception  was  so 
noble,  dignified,  that  the  thing  carried  itself  off 
superbly.  The  finish  of  the  first  movement  and  the 
whole  of  the  last  were  amongst  the  greatest  bits  of 
playing  ever  done  in  London.  Two  things  must 
be  noted  about  Weingartner — his  extraordinary  power 
of  getting  a  further  crescendo  out  of  the  orchestra  when 
one  would  think  it  was  already  playing  its  loudest,  and 
the  constant  use  he  makes  of  the  rubato.  Not  even 
Mottl  takes  greater  or  more  frequent  liberties  with  the 
time  or  gets  finer  effects  by  doing  so.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Beethoven  symphony, 
for  instance,  he  drew  out  a  few  passages  to  such  length 
that  the  tempo  became,  for  the  moment,  adagio.  The 
rendering  of  the  “  Oberon  ”  overture  was  beautiful; 
and  if  it  did  not  stir  one  as  the  Fifth  symphony  did,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Fifth  symphony  is  rather 
a  greater  work  than  the  “  Oberon  ”  overture.  As  a 
composer  Weingartner  cannot  be  placed  very  high — at 
least  not  on  the  strength  of  his  symphonic  poem,  “The 
Plains  of  the  Blessed  ”  which  was  played  last  week.  It 
has  this  in  common  with  most  young  German  symphonic 
poems  of  this  day  :  it  never  ends.  Of  course  it  leaves 
off :  all  things  are  bound  to  do  that  excepting  a  Presby¬ 
terian  preacher  ;  but  a  real  ending  to  the  work  there 
is  not.  Weingartner  himself  grew  so  tired  that  he  at 
last  made  the  band  play  a  chord  or  two  and  then 
bolted  from  the  platform.  His  Wagner  playing  is 
perhaps  not  so  fine  as  Mottl’s  ;  but  1  speak  in  doubt, 
and  after  hearing  him  play  only  one  Wagner  piece. 
Wolfram’s  Definition  of  Love,  as  I  said  last  week, 
should  never  in  any  circumstances  be  given  on  the 
concert  platform  :  all  honest  men  and  women  if 
challenged  will  own  that  it  bores  them  to  distraction. 
So  I  do  not  count  the  accompanying  of  that.  But  in 
the  final  scene  of  “  The  Valkyrie,”  splendidly  sung  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Black,  the  colour  and  passion  that  Mottl 
brings  out  of  Wagner  seemed  rather  to  be  lacking. 
But  I  must  hear  him  again  with  Wagner  before  ven¬ 
turing  to  form  an  opinion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr. 
Newman  will  give  us  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing 
him  more  :  he  is  one  of  the  most  competent  and  exhila¬ 
rating  personages  that  have  appeared  at  Queen’s  Hall. 

About  Mr.  Wood’s  share  in  the  festival  I  have  not  a 
great  deal  to  say.  It  was  really  too,  too  much  to 
attend  Queen’s  Hall  on  Saturday  after  attending  every 
previous  concert  of  the  week.  But  I  did  turn  in  for  a 
little  time  on  Friday  and  found  Mr.  Wood  in  his  best 
form.  Ysaye  and  Lady  Halle  played  the  double  con¬ 


certo  of  old  Bach — a  thing  containing  a  divine  slow 
movement;  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Wood  sang  beautifully 
Tatiana’s  Letter-song  from  “Eugene  Onegin;”  and 
then  Mr.  Wood  gave  us  Mr.  Cowen’s  overture  “The 
Butterfly’s  Ball.”  People  tell  me  a  good  deal  about 
Mr.  Cowen’s  delicate  fairy  fancy,  but  I  found  nothing 
ethereal  in  this  work.  It  is  not  bad  music  :  in  fact  it 
is  quite  neatly  put  together ;  but  so  far  as  pic¬ 
turesque  suggestion  is  concerned— well,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  it  suggests  that  Mr.  Cowen  found  a 
lot  of  butterflies  fluttering  about  the  flowers  on  a  lawn 
and  managed  somehow  to  pass  a  garden-roller  over 
them.  I  regret  having  missed  Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  who 
is,  everyone  tells  me,  one  of  the  best  pianists  now 
before  the  public.  But  he  gives  a  recital  next  week 
which  will  give  one  a  better  chance  of  forming  an 
opinion  about  him. 

Mr.  Dolmetsch  announces  a  series  of  concerts  for 
May  14  and  28  and  June  11,  at  85  Charlotte  Street. 
The  programmes  are  excellent. 

By  the  way,  in  writing  of  the  Carl  Rosa  company  a 
week  or  two  ago  I  made  a  slip  in  saying  that  the  part 
of  Alfio  in  “  Cavalleria  ”  was  taken  by  Mr.  Tilbury.  It 
was  played  by  Mr.  Haigh  Jackson.  The  Santuzza  was 
Miss  Winifred  Ludlam. 

J.  F.  R. 


INSURANCE  BANKS. 

BOTH  insurance  companies  and  savings  banks  are 
excellent  institutions,  and  the  combination  of  the 
two  which  is  exhibited  by  the  majority  of  ordinary  life 
offices  is  also  excellent.  But  insurance  companies  are 
becoming  to  such  an  increasing  extent  channels  for 
investment  and  for  saving  that  we  are  in  some  danger 
of  overlooking  the  original  idea  of  insurance.  The 
most  important  feature  of  life  assurance  is  financial 
provision  for  a  man’s  family  in  the  event  of  his  death. 
But  many  admirable  and  appropriate  developments  of 
modern  life  assurance  have  partially  obscured  this 
fundamental  idea. 

The  very  great  development  of  Endowment  Assurance 
is  a  conspicuous  instance  of  the  conversion  of  insurance 
companies  into  savings  banks.  For  every  ^100  assured 
under  participating  Endowment  Assurances  reported  in 
the  Blue  Book  published  in  1888^651  is  reported  in  the 
Blue  Book  recently  published,  an  increase  of  551  per 
cent.  During  the  same  period  participating  Whole  Life 
assurances  have  increased  by  only  14  per  cent.,  a  very 
significant  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  the  savings 
bank  element  has  intruded  into  life  assurance.  We  are 
not  for  one  moment  suggesting  that  the  banking  element 
is  otherwise  than  advantageous  to  those  who  can  afford 
it  ;  but  in  a  great  many  cases  the  strictly  insurance 
feature,  namely  protection  in  the  event  of  death,  is  by 
far  the  most  important,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
we  cannot  with  advantage  sometimes  return  to  insur¬ 
ance  pure  and  simple,  and  provide  it  at  a  lower  cost 
than  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  variety  of  additional 
features,  more  or  less  of  a  banking  character. 

The  banking  element  is  apparent  in  other  policies 
than  those  of  endowment  assurance.  We  see  it  for 
instance  in  the  extra  premium  that  is  paid  for  partici¬ 
pating  policies  in  order  to  secure  bonuses.  Probably 
the  premiums  are,  on  the  average,  increased  by  more 
than  25  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  participating  in 
profits  ;  and  although  in  a  good  company  this  addition 
to  the  premium  proves  a  very  good  investment,  it  un¬ 
questionably  adds  to  the  cost  of  insurance  protection 
during  the  early  years  of  policy  existence,  when  in  many 
cases  the  maximum  amount  of  insurance  is  extremely 
desirable.  Could  we  foretell  exactly  the  mortality  that 
would  be  experienced  in  the  future  ;  the  rate  of  interest 
that  would  be  earned  upon  the  funds  ;  the  expenditure 
that  would  be  incurred  ;  and  sundry  other  minor  matters; 
the  whole  system  of  bonuses  would  probably  disappear. 
They  are  practically  the  result  of  our  present  ignorance, 
and  while  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  those  who  can 
afford  them,  it  seems  desirable  that  insurance  protec¬ 
tion  should  be  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
This  is  to  some  extent  done  by  Discounted  Bonus 
policies,  which  involve  the  possibility  of  a  future  increase 
in  premiums,  or  decrease  of  the  sum  assured,  a  possi¬ 
bility  which  in  a  recent  instance  has  been  realised. 
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Surrender  Values  afford  another  example  of  the 
intrusion  of  the  banking  element  into  insurance. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the 
total  premiums  received  have  been  paid  away  in  sur¬ 
render  values,  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  people  choose 
to  agree  among  themselves  to  forego  the  right  to 
surrender  values  in  the  event  of  being  unable,  or  un¬ 
willing,  to  continue  the  payment  of  premiums,  the  cost 
of  insurance  protection  could  be  lessened.  Of  course 
when  policy-holders  pay  a  uniform  premium  throughout 
the  whole  of  life  they  are  paying  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  risk  during  the  earlier  years,  in  order  to  pay  less 
than  the  cost  of  the  risk  in  the  later  years  ;  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  is  that  the  offices  accumulate  reserves  to 
which  policy-holders,  not  unnaturally,  regard  them¬ 
selves  as  entitled,  when  they  decide  to  surrender  their 
policies.  This  argument  is  quite  sound,  but  it  might 
be  advantageous  sometimes  to  issue  policies  providing 
insurance  protection  and  nothing  else  at  a  cost  which 
takes  into  account  the  benefit  from  secessions,  or 
lapses,  to  be  derived  by  those  who  keep  up  the  payment 
of  premiums. 

We  are  by  no  means  arguing  in  favour  of  the  general 
abolition  of  Endowment  Assurances,  of  Bonuses,  or  of 
Surrender  Values,  but  in  many  cases  the  provision  of 
the  maximum  insurance  protection  at  a  given  cost  is 
of  such  supreme  importance  that  it  would  seem  worth 
while  to  make  it  available  by  itself,  independent  of  the 
savings  bank  element  implied  by  such  features  as 
bonuses  and  surrender  values. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A  PROJECT  FOR  PUBLISHERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Highbury,  22  April,  1901. 

Sir, — Two  remarkable  articles  in  this  month’s 
“  Contemporary  Review”  (“A  Plea  for  Knowledge,”  by 
the  late  Bishop  Creighton  ;  “  France  and  Great  Britain  : 
Two  Civilisations,”  by  Dr.  Elavelock  Ellis)  have  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  the  stimulus  for  putting  forward  a  long- 
cherished  idea,  which,  unless  I  exaggerate,  has  in  it 
great  possibilities  not  only  of  profit  to  those  who  may 
carry  it  out  but  of  usefulness  and  advantage  to  the 
nation,  in  whose  interests  it  has  been  primarily  con¬ 
ceived. 

Much  of  the  best  writing  of  the  day  on  attractive 
subjects  of  general  interest  appears  in  the  half-crown 
monthly  magazines,  which  I  will  call  the  “  Thunderers,” 
and  in  the  quarterly  reviews.  All  these  publications 
are,  from  their  price,  beyond  the  reach  of  nearly 
all  the  grades  of  the  middle  classes  and  a  portion 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  literate  public.  Even  among 
those  who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  half-crown  maga¬ 
zine,  the  reluctance  of  our  people  to  spend  money  on 
books,  with  the  possible  exception  of  trashy  novels, 
is  so  great  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  idea 
of  “  throwing  away  ”  two  shillings  for  something  that 
“is  not  a  book”  is  associated  with  the  worst  form 
of  reckless  extravagance  and  useless  expenditure. 
The  question  therefore  is  :  How  can  the  valuable 
articles  in  the  Thunderers  and  the  quarterlies  be  made 
available  to  the  large  numbers  to  whom  they  are  now 
inaccessible  and  who,  in  the  absence  of  better  fare  and 
in  the  exercise  of  their  newly  acquired  but  still  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  faculty  of  intellectual  enjoyment  or 
pastime,  have  made  the  fortunes  of  certain  purveyors 
of  a  class  of  reading  matter  which  has  no  connexion 
with  or  relation  to  literature  in  any  form  and,  from  its 
scrappy,  snippetty  nature,  is,  if  regularly  indulged  in, 
destructive  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  ? 

The  supply  of  a  large  number  of  worthless  publica¬ 
tions  proves,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  existence  of  the 
demand,  but  the  public  taste  cannot  be  judged  by  that 
fact  alone,  the  significance  of  which  is  attainted  by  two 
important  considerations.  First,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  extent  to  which  the  circulation  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  penny  weeklies  has  been  artificially  stimulated 
by  the  offer  of  prizes,  by  disguised  lotteries  and  other 
bribes.  Secondly,  the  public  have  not  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  their  patronage  to  anything  better 
that  is  equally  cheap.  Arguing  by  analogy,  it  is  more 


than  probable  that  they  would  welcome  and  appreciate 
good  reading,  if  supplied  to  them  at  a  price  within  their 
;  means,  as  they  have  welcomed  and  appreciated  high- 
class  music,  picture  galleries,  Sunday  concerts,  lectures, 
evening  classes,  in  a  word,  every  well-directed  effort 
that  has  been  made  for  their  enjoyment  and  improve¬ 
ment. 

88.  What  I  suggestis,  that  a  publication  should  be  started 
in  which,  by  arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Thunderers  and  the  quarterlies,  instructive  and  attrac¬ 
tive  articles  of  general  interest  that  appear  in  those 
reviews  should  be  reprinted  after  the  lapse  of  a 
certain  time  after  which  the  reprinting  of  the 
articles  could  not  injure  the  sale  of  the  reviews. 
There  is  an  immense  wealth  of  delightful  reading 
lying  buried  in  back  numbers,  and  I  submit  that  it 
could  be  usefully  and  profitably  disinterred  for  the 
benefit  of  masses  of  our  population.  Its  educational 
value  would,  I  believe,  be  incalculable.  The  appetite 
for  good  reading  would  grow,  and,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  cheap  publication  that  I  am  pleading  for 
should  fill,  among  us,  the  place  that  the  Revue 
Hebdomadaire  does  in  France.  So  far,  I  have  spoken 
only  of  reprints  of  articles  from  the  quarterlies  and  the 
Thunderers,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  include  reprints 
of  standard  works  of  fiction  and  all  other  forms  of 
imaginative  literature. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  recent  attempts  of  publishers  to 
popularise  good  novels  by  the  issue  of  sixpenny  editions, 
though  one  wmuld  not  be  sorry  to  see  them  discontinued. 
The  smallness  of  the  type,  the  quality  of  the  paper,  and 
the  closeness  of  the  lines  are,  in  most  cases,  their  all- 
sufficient  condemnation.  But  whether  they  have  proved 
remunerative  or  not,  no  question  of  competition  can 
possibly  arise — and  this  is  important,  for  my  hope  is 
that  the  literary  recueil  or  whatever  it  may  be  called 
would  be  taken  in  hand  by  one  of  our  large  publishers. 
Its  price  should  be  one  penny  ;  at  first,  it  might  be 
published  monthly,  and  later  on,  fortnightly,  or  even 
weekly,  if  its  success  should  justify  more  frequent  pub¬ 
lication.  This  is  not  the  place  to  consider  or  even 
refer  to  practical  details  of  the  scheme.  My  imme¬ 
diate  object  will  be  served  by  calling*  attention  to  its 
fundamental  idea,  in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  reviews  I  have  indicated  may  be 
sufficiently  interested  in  the  subject  to  express  their 
views  thereon  and,  may  I  go  further  and  say,  to  pro¬ 
mise  their  co-operation  if  a  responsible  publisher  will 
lend  his  aid. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

D.  N.  Samson. 


ENGLISH  IMMIGRATION  INTO  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.E.  Agricultural  College,  Wye,  4  May,  1901. 

Sir, — Since  it  has  become  clear  that  che  prospect  of 
permanent  peace  in  South  Africa  depends  on  a  new 
settlement  of  loyalists,  who  will  live  not  as  townsmen 
with  alien  interests  but  by  the  same  means  as  and 
among  the  country  Boers,  the  discussion  in  your 
columns  has  thrown  much  interesting  light  on  the 
capacity  of  the  new  colonies,  but  has  shown  also  radical 
differences  of  opinion  on  two  points — the  character  of 
the  new  plantation  and  the  power  of  the  British  Islands 
to  supply  the  right  kind  of  settler. 

It  is  known  that  the  two  States  beyond  the  Orange 
are  well  suited  to  the  old  individual  type  of  colonisa¬ 
tion  ;  plenty  of  Englishmen  have  farmed  and  prospered 
both  in  the  Colony  and  in  the  Free  State,  when  the 
country  becomes  settled  again  similar  men  will  doubtless 
push  their  way  northward  and  westward.  The  mines 
provide  a  valuable  immediate  market,  and  whether  the 
farmer  is  mainly  concerned  with  stock  or  corn,  he  has 
thereby  a  little  advantage  over  most  colonists,  whose 
home  market  is  unimportant. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  letter  of  an  officer 
with  an  agricultural  training  now  at  the  front  will  show 
what  an  opportunity  the  eastern  side  of  the  country 
offers. 

“  I  suppose  a  lot  of  your  chaps  are  thinking  of  coming 
out  here  to  farm  after  the  war.  If  you  have  anyone 
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with  capital  he  could  not  do  better  ;  it  is  a  grand 
country,  but  no  place  for  a  small  man,  you  want  at  least 
^2,000  to  start,  much  better  ^4,000.  Land  in  a  good 
district  fetches  up  to  £3  a  morgen  (equals  two  acres), 
an  ox  £ 10 ,  a  heifer  £$,  a  sheep  (fat)  21s.,  lean  about 
qs.  This  is  a  wheat-growing  district,  they  all  say  it 
pays  ;  but  here  again  you  require  three  or  four  self- 
binders,  and  also  must  be  prepared  for  a  knock-out 
year  ot  drought.  There  is  also  a  great  opening  in 
fruit  ;  oranges  don’t  mind  the  frost  here,  it  is  so  dry, 
and  do  well  and  sell  in  Johannesburg  at  ios.  a  hundred  ; 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  apples  &c. ,  are  all  better  than  at 
home  (all  my  prices  are  quoted  as  in  ordinary  times,  not 
present).  They  also  grow  a  rank  kind  of  tobacco 
which  sells  locally. 

“What  I  should  do  myself  is — start  on  some  of  the 
rich  veldt  which  has  no  -water,  and  consequently  costs 
next  to  nothing,  and  irrigate  ;  you  can  get  lots  of  water 
everywhere  by  boring  a  kopje,  the  water  flows  then  by 
gravitation  in  open  puddled  drains,  made  by  Kaffirs 
paid  ios.  a  month  and  their  food,  mealy  meal  (13s.  for 
220  lbs.)  ;  they  work  well.  I  have  seen  one  or  two 
model  Government  farms  done  like  this,  and  the 
irrigated  parts  gave  much  better  results  than  even  the 
farms  in  the  district  supplied  by  natural  streams.  Of 
course  you  always  have  plenty  of  grass  in  the  summer, 
you  onlyr  want  to  irrigate  enough  to  grow  lucerne, 
turnips,  &c.,  to  carry  stock  over  the  winter  ;  also  you 
can  make  certain  of  your  fruit  crops,  green  peas,  &c. , 
which  pay  like  anything  when  sent  into  the  towns. 
Nothing  of  this  sort  has  been  done,  as  the  Boer  does 
not  farm  to  make  money,  only  to  get  enough  to  live  on.” 

But  this  kind  of  colonist  cannot  be  made  to  order  ;  he 
must  be  a  capitalist  and  will  come  as  he  finds  it  worth 
his  while  ;  towards  the  provision  of  a  loyalist  backbone 
to  the  country  he  cannot  be  of  much  account,  for  he 
will  be  a  sparsely  distributed  settler  who  looks  to  make 
a  fortune  by  the  aid  of  black  labour  and  then  retire, 
rather  than  become  a  permanent  citizen  of  the  new 
State. 

What  are  wanted  are  settlements  of  men  working 
small  acreages  of  land  intensively',  making  the  utmost 
of  the  soil  and  of  their  own  labour  by  the  use  of  irriga¬ 
tion  water  distributed  from  a  common  centre.  Some 
of  your  correspondents  have  objected  to  this  class 
of  farming  as  not  suited  to  Englishmen,  since  it  requires 
a  population  possessed  of  an  inherited  instinct  for  small 
irrigation  culture,  and  content  to  live  cheaply  like  the 
North  Italians  or  even  the  Chinese.  The  success  of 
our  irrigation  work  in  India  and  Egypt  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  already  on  the  spot  a  race 
with  a  secular  experience  of  the  use  of  water  ;  we  were 
not  creating  a  new  industry  but  only  extending  the 
application  of  an  immemorial  tradition. 

It  is  not  however  to  the  East  that  we  must  turn  for 
a  parallel  ;  in  the  Western  States  of  America  the 
last  two  decades  have  seen  the  growth  of  a  new  style 
of  irrigation  farming,  practised  by  men  with  Western 
ideas  and  standards  of  life.  The  lots  are  small,  forty 
acres  is  a  fair-sized  allowance,  hired  labour  is  scarce 
and  dear,  but  the  crops  raised  are  valuable — oranges 
for  export,  grapes  for  wine,  peaches  and  pears  for 
canning,  prunes  for  drying,  in  one  way  or  another  an 
increasing  population  lives  in  comfort.  The  settlers 
are  in  the  main  young  Englishmen  of  education,  who 
have  found  it  possible  to  transplant  their  women  folk 
and  their  social  habits  ;  at  places  like  Santa  Monica  in 
Southern  California  you  may  find  all  the  apparatus  of 
the  club,  tennis  tournaments,  five  o’clock  teas  and 
dances,  with  an  exotic  freedom  and  gaiety  ;  nor  would 
the  casual  visitor  guess  that  these  delights  come  after 
the  man  has  done  a  day’s  farming  and  the  lady  the 
whole  of  her  housework. 

It  is  not  likely  that  new  communities  of  this  kind  can 
be  created  without  governmental  assistance  (at  any  rate 
the  first  settlement  must  be  begun  and  worked  by  the 
State)  to  provide  machinery  to  demonstrate  the  novel 
type  of  holding  and  to  train  a  generation  or  two  of 
occupiers.  The  settlement  must  begin  with  the  State 
farm,  the  manager  of  which  should  have  gained  his 
knowledge  from  Californian  irrigation  farming,  or 
perhaps  Renmark,  the  irrigation  colony  in  South 
Australia,  could  supply  the  necessary  experience  of 
what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid  ;  at  any  rate  a  farmer 


is  wanted  rather  than  a  water  engineer,  for  we  have 
plenty  of  irrigation  officers,  Indian  and  Egyptian,  who 
would  provide  the  initial  service  of  dams  and  canals. 
The  business  of  the  State  farm  would  be  to  receive 
intending  colonists  and  give  them  a  year’s  practical 
drilling  in  the  management  of  water  and  the  cultivation 
of  suitable  crops.  When  these  men  had  finished  their 
probationary  course  they  would  be  drafted  on  to 
the  adjoining  lands  watered  from  the  same  source,  and 
if  land  and  water  were  offered  without  rent  for  a  few 
years  until  the  occupiers  had  established  their  crops 
and  built  their  homesteads,  this  would  be  inducement 
enough  to  draw  sufficient  men  to  make  the  settlement. 
And  after  the  first  experiment  had  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  of  this  type  of  farming,  capital  would  be 
forthcoming  from  ordinary  sources  to  establish  new 
settlements,  for  American  experience  has  amply  shown 
that  such  irrigation  colonies  will  pay  in  water  rents  a 
reasonable  return  on  the  initial  outlay. 

The  State  farm  would  always  serve  both  for  demon¬ 
stration  and  as  a  starting  point  for  newcomers  with  all 
their  experience  to  acquire.  This  starting  point  is 
perhaps  more  important  than  appears  on  the  surface, 
tor  in  my  experience  England  has  abundance  of  young 
men  who  are  the  very  stuff  that  colonists  are  made  of, 
but  they  don’t  know  how  to  begin.  There  is  no  recog¬ 
nised  way  of  starting  and  the  conventions  among  which 
they  are  raised  are  all  against  a  plunge  into  the  un¬ 
known  ;  they  take  an  unwilling  pittance  at  home  rather 
than  go  over-seas  where  they  can  see  no  definite  open¬ 
ing.  But  I  am  aware  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  points 
in  dispute,  whether  England  does  now  produce  the 
right  material  for  colonisation  ;  perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  trespass  yet  again  on  your  space  and  give 
my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  blood  which  planted 
the  Empire  by  every  sea  has  not  yet  run  cold  in  the 
veins  of  young  England.  I  am,  &c. 

A.  D.  Hall. 


THE  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Marriage  Law  Reform  Association,  S.W. 

4  May,  1901. 

Sir, — The  truculent  Saturday  Review  published  an 
article  the  other  day  implying  a  wish  that  the  promoters 
of  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister  Bill  might  soon  all  be 
dead.  There  is  an  irony  in  these  things.  The  first  to 
go  is  poor  Stanley  Leighton  —  a  gentleman,  an  honour¬ 
able  opponent  of  this  Bill,  who,  though  entirely  differing 
from  the  constituency  that  sent  him  to  Parliament,  never 
failed  from  the  moment  he  entered  the  House  of 
Commons  to  offer  us  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 

He  had  Christian  charity.  The  Saturday  Review 
has  none.  Who  cares  ? 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Paynter  Allen,  Secretary. 

[If  Mr.  Allen  does  not  “  care,”  why  does  he  trouble  us 
with  this  letter  ? — Ed.  S.  R.] 


DR.  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lichfield,  8  May,  1901. 

Sir,  —  Allow  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
columns,  to  make  a  statement  and  an  appeal  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Corporation  of  Lichfield  have  recently  come  into 
possession  of  the  house  in  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was 
born,  which  is  situated  in  their  market  place.  This  very- 
interesting  acquisition  is  to  be  opened  to  the  public  at 
Whitsuntide- — much  in  the  same  way  as  is  Shakespeare’s 
house  at  Stratford-on-Avon — and  we  are  anxious  to 
present  in  the  Lichfield  Worthies  Room  as  many  refer¬ 
ences,  in  the  way  of  MS.,  books,  pictures,  prints,  &c., 
relating  to  Johnson  and  Lichfield  as  possible. 

I  feel  sure  that  many  admirers  of  the  great  eighteenth- 
century  sage  who  happen  to  have  duplicate  or  spare 
editions  of  any  of  his  works — may  be  prints,  MS., 
&c. — will  desire  to  add  to  what  promises  to  be  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  unique  interest.  Any  gifts  will  be  gratefully- 
acknowledged  by  the  Town  Clerk,  Lichfield,  and  it  is 
intended  to  append  the  names  of  all  donors  to  theiv 
gifts.  Yours  faithfully, 

Geo.  Haynes,  Mayor. 
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REVIEWS. 

HUMAN  DOCUMENTS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 

CENTURY. 

“  The  Paston  Letters.”  Edited  by  James  Gairdner. 
4  vols.  London  :  Constable.  1901.  21s.  net. 

HE  curious  romance  of  the  Paston  Letters  has  once 
more  developed  a  new  and  dramatic  situation. 
Ever  since  1787  when' a  Mr.  Fenn  succeeded  by  his  first 
two  quarto  volumes  in  wringing  from  Horace  Walpole 
the  confession  that  he  preferred  reading  an  epistle  from 
the  fifteenth-century  Duchess  of  Norfolk  to  the  labour  of 
dawdling  over  a  letter  to  a  living  Countess  of  Ossory 
this  fascinating  collection  of  family  archives  has  been 
fruitful  of  surprises  and  thrills  to  historical  students. 
Ninety  years  after  1787  Mr.  Gairdner  published  and 
edited  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Arber  the  familiar 
three  brown  volumes  which  repose  on  every  serious 
student’s  shelves  and  whose  pages  are  probably  as 
scored  and  thumbed  by  teacher  and  taught  as  the 
letters  of  Walpole  himself.  Mr.  Gairdner’s  work  in 
1872  was  not  the  least  of  that  unwearied  researcher’s 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  all  who  value  truth  in 
English  history  and  welcome  scholarship  in  those  who 
show  us  what  original  authorities  may  be  for  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear  with.  And  now  in 
1901  fortune  has  once  more  enabled  the  editor  of  1872 
to  add  what  is  almost  the  crown  to  his  former  labours  ; 
for  he  has  succeeded  in  unearthing  the  long-lost  originals 
of  Fenn’s  first  two  volumes  in  which  no  less  than  105 
new  letters  have  been  found,  and  the  discovery  of  which 
has  made  a  new  edition  of  the  series  an  imperative 
necessity.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Gairdner  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  what  will 
now  probably  be  the  complete  and  final  edition  of  a 
unique  aid  to  the  study  of  fifteenth-century  England 
has  the  indispensable  advantage  of  his  unique  know¬ 
ledge  and  ripe  scholarship.  Happy  indeed  is  the 
researcher  who  can  thus  reap  to  the  full  in  his  own  life¬ 
time  the  fruits  of  his  own  patience,  industry  and  skill. 

It  will  be  well  then  briefly  to  summarise  the  chief 
differences  between  the  edition  now  before  us  and  that 
of  1872.  (1)  It  is  in  four  not  three  volumes  :  (2)  The 

documentary  matter  of  the  former  three  volumes  is 
substantially  reprinted  in  the  same  form  save  that  such 
slight  textual  corrections — they  are  surprisingly  few — 
as  twenty-eight  years  have  enabled  an  indefatigable 
inquirer  to  make  are  now  introduced  :  (3)  the  new 
letters  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  are  wisely 
printed  in  a  volume  by  themselves  with  a  separate 
calendar  and  index  of  their  own,  and  in  this  volume 
named  “The  Introduction”  is  also  contained  the 
Editor’s  preface  and  Historical  Essay  to  the  series  as  a 
whole.  In  other  words  “the  separate  Prefaces  and 
Introductions  to  the  three  original  volumes  have  been 
cancelled  ”  and  fused  into  one  which  has  been  carefully 
revised  to  meet  the  advance  made  in  criticism  and 
knowledge  since  1872  and  to  utilise  the  new  material 
now  published  for  the  first  time.  This  is  pure  gain  in 
every  way.  If  previously  there  was  good  cause  for  a 
grumble  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  what  was  really  a  history 
of  England  between  1430  and  1500  as  based  upon  the 
Paston  archives  had  been  split  up  into  three  not  very 
convenient  parts  :  and  the  advantage  of  reading  as  a 
consecutive  essay  what  Mr.  Gairdner  had  to  say  on 
the  period  covered  by  the  Letters  is  obvious  to  both 
student,  learner,  and  the  man  in  the  street.  (4)  The 
publishers  we  gladly  note  have  evidently  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  make  the  reprint  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  with  the  result  that  these  four  handy  and 
agreeably  bound  volumes  are  now  adorned  with 
charming  photogravure  frontispieces  respectively  of  the 
memorable  Caister  Castle  and  portraits  of  the  three 
sovereigns  Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.  and  Henry  VII.  to 
whose  reigns  the  Letters  belong.  We  would  not  seem 
ungrateful  for  this  gift  but  we  could  wish  they  had  also 
found  room  somewhere  for  Richard  III.  too.  Surely  he 
above  all  deserves  to  be  associated  with  the  present 
editor,  his  annalist,  biographer,  critic  and  advocate. 

Of  the  conspicuous  merits  of  Mr.  Gairdner’s  share  in 
this  reprint  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length. 
Every  serious  student  who  has  handled  the  1872  edition 
has  long  known  that  he  is  from  every  point  of  view  an 


ideal  editor,  one  whose  knowledge  of  fifteenth-century 
England  is  probably  unrivalled  in  Europe  in  its  extent, 
thoroughness  and  sober  critical  judgment.  We  may 
say  without  hesitation  that  the  New  Introduction  of 
35°  Pages  built  up  out  of  the  Paston  Letters  and  care¬ 
fully  fortified  by  the  other  original  authorities  is  now 
the  best  short  history  of  England  for  the  period  with 
which  it  deals,  and  we  say  this  in  no  disparagement  of 
the  masterly  Chapter  XVIII.  in  the  late  Bishop  Stubbs’ 
“  Constitutional  History,”  of  Mr.  Plummer’s  Preface  to 
Fortescue’s  “  Government  of  England,”  Mr.  Wylie’s 
or  Sir  James  Ramsay’s  labours.  To  criticise  it  in  the 
sense  of  traversing  its  verdicts  or  challenging  its 
accuracy  is  impossible  ;  some  of  us  at  any  rate  we  hope- 
are  not  likely  to  forget  that  since  1872  it  is  Mr. 
Gairdner  who  has  been  teaching  us,  and  not  we 
who  are  likely  to  be  able  tos  teach  him.  Even- 
where  we  differ  from  our  teacher  in  point  of  view 
we  may  well  be  content  to  keep  our  objections  to  our¬ 
selves.  It  is  for  example  possible  for  an  expert  to 
dispute  Mr.  Gairdner’s  conclusion  in  minute  matters  of 
chronology,  in  the  dating  of  this  or  that  particular  letter; 
and  Prof.  Tout  perhaps  will  not  be  altogether  satisfied 
that  his  suggested  corrections  (vide  “The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography”)  have  not  been  adopted  on 
reflection  in  the  present  reprint.  But  the  discussion  of 
each  of  these  would  require  a  couple  of  columns  and 
we  may  safely  leave  them  to  those  who  are  prepared  to 
question  the  elaborate  and  modestly  stated  reasons  for 
the  dating  laid  down.  Again,  a  captious  critic  might 
be  disposed  to  say  perhaps  that  Mr.  Gairdner  is  a  little 
inclined  in  his  generalisations,  particularly  in  social 
questions,  to  make  his  antitheses  a  trifle  too  sharp  and 
precise.  A  student  of  social  customs  might  be  able  to 
show,  for  instance,  that  even  the  “thrashing”  of 
daughters  which  draws  such  a  curious  sentence  from 
Elizabeth  Paston  (“  she  hath  since  Easter  the  most  part 
been  beaten  once  in  the  week  or  twice  and  sometimes 
twice  in  one  day,  and  her  head  broken  in  two  or  three 
places”!)  does  not  cease  with  “The  New  Monarchy” 
and  that  girls’  broken  heads  are  revealed  in  other  homes 
than  the  Pastons’  and  in  other  centuries  than  the 
fifteenth.  But  these  be  toys,  as  Bacon  remarked.  On 
one  point  alone  do  we  feel  stirred  to  enter  a  sober 
demurrer,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  false  inference  based 
|  on  a  misunderstanding.  Mr.  Gairdner  (the  italics  are 
ours)  writes  (vol.  i.  p.  365)  as  follows  : 

“  We  are  reminded  that  it  was  at  this  time  usual  for 
)  those  who  received  a  liberal  education  not  only  to  take 
J  a  degree  in  arts,  but  to  proceed  afterwards  in  the 
faculty  of  law.  At  the  Universities,  unfortunately,  law 
is  studied  no  longer,  and  degrees  in  that  facidty  are  now 
purely  honorary .  ” 

Walter  Paston  to  whom  the  Editor  refers  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  we  hasten  to  assure  Mr.  Gairdner  that  as  to 
Oxford  to-day  at  any  rate  he  is  under  a  complete  mis¬ 
apprehension.  Law  is  both  studied  and  taught,  and 
degrees  in  that  faculty  are  not  purely  honorary.  In  the 
Honour  School  of  Law  which  is  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Arts  course  a  yearly  average  of  at  least  sixty  students 
are  classed  ;  there  is  an  elaborate  and  stiff  examination, 
quite  distinct  for  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  which  as  many 
know  to  their  cost  is  anything  but  honorary,  and,  except 
in  the  half-dozen  D.C.L. ’s  granted  annually  to  dis¬ 
tinguished  politicians  and  others  honoris  causa  which 
are  really  not  law  degrees  at  all  ;  a  lawyer  cannot  attain 
the  D.C.L.  save  by  a  thesis  the  standard  for  which  is 
at  once  exacting,  scientific  and  enforced.  Professors 
Goudy,  Holland,  Dicey,  Pollock  in  short  would  have 
little  difficulty  in  proving  that  as  regards  the  teaching, 
study  and  examination  of  law  in  all  its  branches  the 
“unfortunate”  University  of  1901  has  a  distinct  advan¬ 
tage  as  regards  the  happy  University  of  Walter  Paston’s 
day.  And  if  he  will  refer  to  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  Mr.  Rashdall  he  will  see  the  grounds  for 
that  proposition.  But  if  that  is  so  what  becomes  of  the 
pathetic  induction  which  Mr.  Gairdner  has  drawn  in  the 
paragraph  quoted  ? 

A  final  word  as  to  the  Letters  themselves.  For  the 
most  part  no  doubt  they  may  be  left,  like  the  cannons  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  speak  for  themselves.  In  1872 
most  students  felt  with  good  reason  that  as  a  collection 
they  were  probably  unique  both  for  their  range,  their 
authority  and  their  interest,  and  the  supplement  which 
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has  been  added  to-day  simply  rams  the  conclusion 
home.  Even  when  compared  with  the  famous  Verney 
collection  to  which  in  many  points  they  have  so  strong 
a  resemblance,  their  superiority  is  plainly  manifest. 
The  Paston  archives  in  fact  have  done  for  the  fifteenth 
century  what  has  only  been  accomplished  for  the 
eighteenth  by  half  a  dozen  voluminous  correspondences 
and  memoirs  occupying  four  times  their  bulk.  Historians 
of  course  have  gutted  them  and  will  continue  to  gut 
them  for  their  own  particular  purposes,  but  as  Mr. 
Gairdner  is  careful  to  point  out  they  are  no  less  im¬ 
portant  to  the  student  of  English  literature  and  English 
philology,  while  to  the  economist  and  the  sociologist 
they  have  long  been  a  happy  hunting  ground.  But  it 
is  not  on  these  specialist  advantages  that  we  would 
base  their  final  and  crowning  supremacy.  Modern 
thought  has  of  late  rightly  laid  more  and  more  stress 
on  the  absolute  necessity  of  tracing  the  genesis,  develop¬ 
ment  and  influence  of  ideas  as  one  of  the  cardinal 
factors  in  the  attempt  to  piece  together  any  satisfactory 
and  scientific  story  as  a  whole  of  a  nation’s  evolution. 
The  pieces  justificatives  which  the  disciplined  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  Balzac  or  a  Zola  demanded  as  the  only  basis 
of  a  reasonable  psychology  in  fiction  which  should  at 
once  be  realist  and  ideal  in  the  highest  sense  of  those 
terms  have  their  counterpart  in  the  material  out  of 
which  the  final  history  of  England  will  be  written. 
And  this  material  for  fifteenth-century  England 
is  exactly  what  the  Paston  Letters  have  supplied 
in  so  abundant  and  adequate  a  measure.  A  Zola  or 
a  Balzac  could  write  from  their  pages  just  such  a  series 
of  novels  as  the  imaginative  study  by  a  great  artist  of 
the  human  document  can  create  ;  and  what  the  tested  and 
analysed  human  document  is  to  the  novelist  striving  to 
combine  the  truth  with  the  ideal  in  accordance  with  the  | 
laws  of  his  art,  it  is  in  a  fuller  and  richer  amplitude  to 
the  historian  who  must  handle  nations  on  his  canvas  j 
and  not  merely  individuals  or  families,  rightly  aware 
that  no  generalisations  as  to  nations  can  be  sound  | 
which  do  not  rest  upon  the  solid  bedrock  of  a 
scientific  and  imaginative  mastery  of  the  minds,  ideals 
and  environment  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it. 
How  the  Paston  Letters  have  enabled  the  historian 
to  accomplish  this  task  with  confidence  and  certainty  J 
requires  no  proof.  It  is  not  the  least  of  Mr. 
Gairdner’s  claims  to  our  gratitude  that  he  has  done  all 
that  in  him  lies  to  make  the  human  documents  which 
he  has  discovered,  published  and  edited,  intelligible 
and  ready  for  use  to  all  who  would  use  them  with 
sympathy,  disciplined  insight  and  breadth  of  detail. 


FOOD. 

“  Food  and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.”  By  R. 
Hutchison.  London  :  Arnold.  1900.  165.  net. 

FROM  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  physicians  have 
busied  themselves  with  the  regulation  of  diet  in 
health  and  disease,  and  although  fashions  of  cure  by 
overfeeding  and  cure  by  starvation  have  from  time  to 
time  had  their  fleeting  vogue,  it  is  curious  to  see  how 
there  is  singularly  little  difference  between  regimens 
prescribed  by  the  earliest  of  doctors  and  by  their  most 
modern  successors.  The  fact  is  that,  although  our 
knowledge  of  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  food 
materials  and  of  the  transformations  which  they  under¬ 
go  in  the  body  has  been  largely  increased,  yet  prac¬ 
tical  experience  has  anticipated  many  of  the  conclusions 
based  on  the  most  careful  chemical  analyses.  We  know 
now  that  there  are  three  substances  peculiarly  important 
in  all  diet  and  which  may  well  be  called  the  only  actual 
food  substances,  regarding  food  simply  as  the  source  of 
the  energy  of  the  living  body.  These  are  known 
chemically  as  carbohydrates,  such  as  the  sugars  and 
starches,  hydrocarbons,  such  as  fats  and  oils,  and  pro- 
teids,  such  as  the  albumen  of  eggs  or  flesh  or  the  casein 
of  cheese.  It  is  necessary  that  these  three  be  provided 
in  fairly  definite  proportions,  and  beyond  certain  narrow 
limits  they  cannot  replace  each  other.  Human  experi¬ 
ence,  unguided  by  chemistry,  has  achieved  very  much 
the  combinations  that  chemistry  would  dictate.  Thus 
meat  contains  fats  and  proteids,  but  is  devoid  of  car¬ 
bohydrates,  and  mankind  has  almost  universally  learned 
to  combine  meat  with  some  starchy  food  such  as  bread 


or  potatoes.  Fish  also  is  deficient  in  starches,  and  we 
eat  fish  with  a  white  sauce  of  which  flour  is  a  leading 
constituent.  Macaroni  is  deficient  in  proteid,  but 
macaroni  with  cheese  is  a  well-known  combination,  and 
cheese  is  very  rich  in  proteid  and  fat.  Where  we 
might  have  expected  medical  science  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  experience  is  in  the  prescription  of 
diets  suitable  for  different  diseases ;  but  here  a 
work,  even  so  careful  and  modern  as  that  now  before 
us,  shows  how  little  exact  science  has  yet  been  able 
to  do  in  this  matter.  There  is  no  well-marked  form  of 
disease  for  which  diets  of  the  most  extremely  different 
nature  have  not  been  prescribed  with  authority  and 
administered  with  success.  In  typhoid  fever,  for 
instance,  nothing  would  have  seemed  more  firmly 
fixed  as  a  first  principle  than  that  the  diet  should  be 
liquid  and  should  consist  chiefly  of  milk,  the  rationale 
being  that  solid  food  would  tend  to  inflame  and  irritate 
the  diseased  alimentary  tract.  But  Dr.  Hutchison 
points  out  that  all  the  ordinary  forms  of  food  are 
reduced  to  a  liquid  condition  before  they  reach  the 
inflamed  area,  and  he  cites  the  experience  of  a  famous 
Russian  physician  who  has  had  unusual  success  by 
treating  typhoid  patients  with  an  extremely  full  diet, 
including  eggs,  chicken,  meat,  soup,  bread,  milk- 
puddings  and  so  forth.  The  diet  of  gout  is  a  subject 
of  great  interest  especially  to  those  who  live  a 
sedentary  life  with  too  little  fresh  air  and  too  much 
mental  as  opposed  to  physical  work.  But  gouty 
patients  will  get  no  advice  or  comfort  from  Dr. 
Hutchison’s  citation  of  authorities.  All  are  agreed 
against  excess,  especially  of  strong  wines  and  rich 
foods,  and  so  far  the  unprofessional  experience  has 
reached,  but  when  it  is  a  question  of  deciding  for  or 
against  milk,  or  meat  diets,  sugar  or  starchy  foods, 
then  opinions  of  equal  weight  are  to  be  found  on 
either  side.  Perhaps  the  only  general  conclusion  re¬ 
garding  diet  which  appears  to  pervade  modern  opinion 
is  that  an  excess  of  carbohydrate  food,  whether  in  the 
form  of  starch  or  the  form  of  sugar,  is  a  more  frequent 
error  than  excess  of  fats  or  proteids.  Carbohydrate 
food  is  the  most  readily  oxydised,  and  it  happens,  or  is 
supposed  to  happen,  in  consequence,  that  when  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen  or  an  excess  of  sub¬ 
stances  to  be  oxydised,  the  carbohydrates  are  oxydised 
first  and  the  proteids,  not  sufficiently  oxydised,  form 
such  substances  as  uric  acid  with  resulting  gout  or 
gravel.  Dr.  Hutchison,  however,  does  not  go  so  far 
in  this  direction  as  some  recent  work  would  seem  to 
justify.  He  still  maintains  that  carbohydrate  diet  is 
essential  in  fevers,  although  it  would  appear  that  read}'' 
oxydisation  of  these  must  contribute  to  the  increase  of 
temperature,  and,  while  he  reproves  the  common  error 
of  feeding  young  children  with  too  much  starchy  and 
too  little  fatty  and  albuminous  food,  he  refrains  from 
drawing  the  natural  inference  between  the  rickety  con¬ 
dition  and  the  excess  of  carbohydrate. 

This  work  is  most  interesting  and  useful  as  a  careful 
compilation  and  study  of  modern  knowledge  of  the 
chemical  constituents  of  foods,  and  of  their  relation  to 
the  production  of  energy.  Dr.  Hutchison  has  paid 
special  attention  to  the  relation  of  price  to  value  as 
food,  and  those  who  wish  to  know  exactly  whether 
they  are  paying  for  flavour  or  rarity  or  energy-value, 
when  purchasing  food,  will  find  exact  information  set 
out  in  a  clear  and  interesting  fashion.  Many  idols  of 
the  market-place  are  broken,  and  the  proprietors  of 
much-advertised  patent  foods  and  beverages  are  not 
likely  to  quote  largely  from  Dr.  Hutchison’s  analyses 
and  grim  comments.  The  information  given  on  meat 
juices,  jellies  and  extracts  is  particularly  valuable. 
Physiologists  have  long  known  that  the  gelatine  and 
extractives  which  form  the  bulk  of  these  preparations 
are  merely  stimulants  and  do  not  in  any  way  whatever 
play  the  function  of  real  foods,  that  is  to  say  of  vehicles 
by  which  energy  is  brought  into  the  system  ;  but  many 
persons,  and  particularly  the  poor,  waste  a  great  deal 
of  money  upon  these  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  such  juices  are  highly  nutritious.  Many  adults 
and  an  enormous  number  of  children  will  be  under  a 
lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  book,  if  the  writer’s 
views  on  cod-liver  oil  be  adopted.  However  cunningly 
that  nauseous  substance  be  decolourised  and  de¬ 
odorised  or  disguised  by  spices,  it  remains  one  of  the 
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most  unpleasant  mixtures  forced  on  weakly  persons. 
But  Dr.  Hutchison  has  little  but  contempt  for  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economy  and  utility,  while  his 
recommended  alternatives,  cream  or  toffee,  are  not 
likely  to  be  rejected  by  those  for  whom  they  are 
prescribed. 

As  was  necessary  in  a  volume  of  this  kind,  much 
attention  is  paid  to  alcohol  as  part  of  the  diet  in  health 
and  in  disease.  Dr.  Hutchison,  like  the  majority  of 
modern  physicians,  has  no  extreme  opinions  about  it. 
While  undoubtedly  it  is  a  food,  that  is  to  say  a  con¬ 
veyer  of  energy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  healthy  persons 
and  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  from  Matthew  Arnold’s 
point  of  view  as  “  adding  to  the  agreeableness  of  life  ” 
than  as  being  necessary.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
an  undoubted  help  to  digestion,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
aged  and  of  those  whose  digestion  requires  assistance, 
it  is  extremely  useful.  In  disease,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
utility,  partly  from  the  direct  effects  of  the  alcohol  itself, 
but  almost  equally  from  the  effects  of  etherial  and 
aromatic  bodies  associated  with  it  in  many  wines  and 
spirits.  For  these  reasons  the  finest  liqueur  brandies 
and  such  wines  as  old  sherries,  very  rich  in  ethers,  are  of 
special  use.  Dr.  Hutchison  discusses  wines  and  spirits 
at  considerable  length,  but  he  follows  a  mistake  almost 
invariable  in  the  books  on  this  subject.  Analyses 
headed  “claret,”  “port,”  “sherry,”  “champagne” 
and  so  forth  are  in  reality  quite  useless,  and  estimates 
based  on  these  cannot  be  applied  in  ordinary  life,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  are  enormous  differences 
in  the  compositions  of  the  different  kinds  of  these 
common  wines.  When  Dr.  Hutchison  states  that  there 
is  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol  in  hock,  nine  in  claret,  seven  in 
bottled  beer,  four  in  lager  beer,  the  information  means 
nothing.  Is  the  nine  per  cent,  in  the  light  vins 
ordinaires  now  increasingly  used,  or  in  the  “  claret  ”  of 
the  grocers,  or  in  the  strong  wines  fortified  for  the  old- 
fashioned  English  market,  or  in  any  or  in  which  of  the 
vintage  clarets  ?  His  treatment  of  liqueurs  and 
“  bitters”  is  even  more  ludicrously  inexact,  and,  when 
another  edition  of  his  generally  interesting  and  useful 
work  appears,  he  would  add  to  its  value  largely  by 
cutting  out  unnecessary  information  on  the  processes 
of  brewing,  distilling,  and  wine-making,  and  replacing 
it  by  exact  analyses  of  specific  wines. 


A  PLATONIC  DIALOGUE  OF  TO-DAY. 

“The  Meaning  of  Good  :  a  Dialogue.”  By  G.  Lowes 
Dickinson.  Glasgow  :  Maclehose.  1901.  35-.  6 d. 

net. 

F  I  'HE  late  R.  L.  Nettleship  used  to  express  to  his 
Balliol  pupils  a  regret  that  no  writer  set  himself 
to  analyse,  modo  Socratico,  the  attitude  towards  life 
and  ethics  of  average  modern  men.  It  is  in  some  sort 
an  analy'.sisof  this  kind  that  we  have  here  ;  and  just  as 
Sidgwick’s  “  Methods  of  Ethics  ”  might  give  an  English 
reader  a  very  good  idea  of  Aristotle’s  way  of  envisaging 
his  themes,  so  this  dialogue  in  the  amenity  of  its  set¬ 
ting,  the  subtlety  of  some  its  verbal  fence,  and  also  in  a 
•certain  pellucid  beauty  of  style  reproduces  very  accu¬ 
rately  the  effect  of  a  Platonic  dialogue,  nor  is  the  likeness 
less  because  it  ends,  like  “  Rasselas,”  in  a  conclusion  in 
which  nothing  is  concluded.  The  author  hopes  that 
his  book  may  appeal  to  some  readers  who  are  not  pro¬ 
fessed  students  of  philosophy7,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  it  will.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  word 
“  Good”  as  used,  for  example,  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  “  Ethics  ”  should  never  have  got  itself  properly 
naturalised  in  English,  and,  considering  how  much 
writing  is  done  by  men  who  must  have  become  familiar 
with  the  concept  in  college  lecture-rooms,  it  is  also 
rather  surprising.  In  the  meantime  a  modern-side 
schoolboy  would  probably7  recognise  it  most  readily  in  its 
Latin  dress  of  the  “  Summum  Bonum.”  When  Tennyson 
wrote — “  Hold  thou  the  Good,  define  it  well  ” — his  sub¬ 
sequent  fear  that  philosophy  might  become  “  Procuress 
to  the  Lords  of  Hell  ”  shows  that  the  word  “  Good  ” 
was  for  him  strongly  connotative  of  antagonistic  evil, 
and  did  not,  as  so  often  with  the  Greeks,  stand  simply 
for  that  at  which  all  human  action  can  hardly  choose 
but  aim. 

The  dramatis  persona;  of  the  dialogue,  which  is 


supposed  to  take  place  in  Switzerland,  include,  in 
addition  to  the  protagonist  (a  college  philosopher  of 
most  sweetly  reasonable  persuasiveness)  such  useful 
types  for  dialectical  purposes  as  a  temperamental  pessi¬ 
mist,  a  common-sense  optimist,  a  travelled  cynic,  a 
man  of  science,  a  Radical  politician,  and  an  idealistic 
and  highly  bumptious  undergraduate  who  indignantly 
interrupts  his  seniors  without  really  having  anything 
but  assertions  to  adduce.  Apart  from  the  more  serious 
tenour  and  tendency  of  the  dialogue  these  clashing 
personalities  strike  out  a  good  many  sparks  of  epigram, 
and  the  travelled  cynic  especially  remains  omniscient 
and  undefeated  to  the  end. 

“  ‘Well,’  said  Dennis,  1  I  am  afraid  I  can’t  summarise 
him!’  (Hegel).  ‘Can’t  you?’  cried  Ellis.  ‘I  can! 
Here  he  is  in  a  nutshell  !  Take  any  statement  you  like — 
for  example  “  Nothingexists  !  ’’—put  it  into  the  dialectical 
machine,  turn  the  handle  and  hey  presto  !  Out  comes 
the  Absolute  !  The  thing’s  infallible ;  it  does  not  matter 
what  you  put  in  ;  you  always  get  out  the  same  identical 
sausage.’  ” 

Without  dwelling  on  the  minutiae  of  controversy  we 
may  very  briefly  indicate  the  results  at  which  the  author 
rather  tentatively  arrives,  and  he  has  made  this  the 
easier  by  prefixing  to  his  dialogue  a  very  lucid  summary. 
Book  I.  is  mainly  devoted  to  disproving  two  positions — 
firstly  that  our  ideas  of  what  is  good  are  chimerical  and 
unrelated  to  facts,  and  secondly  that  they  are  dependent 
on  instinct,  or  convention,  or  on  our  observation  of 
the  trend  of  nature,  or  on  our  appetite  for  pleasure.  It 
must  be  allowed  that  the  author  seems  to  fall  into  the 
pit  digged  by  and  for  those  who  disclaim  achieving 
finality  in  the  realm  of  reason  and  yet  refuse  to  renounce 
the  possibility  of  such  achievement  in  the  realm  of 
morals.  The  cogency  of  Book  I.  consists  entirely  in 
the  familiar  threat,  often  repeated  here,  that  in  rejecting 
a  “general  good  ”  wre  may  empty  our  life  of  all  moral 
significance  and  worth — that,  in  fact,  we  reject  it  “at 
our  peril.”  Book  I.  ends  with  the  suggestion  that  good 
may  be  apprehended  by  the  interrogation  of  experience, 
or,  in  other  words — for  it  is  as  well  to  be  as  homely  as 
we  can  in  these  abstruse  matters  and  to  put  Greek 
thought  into  plain  English — “  the  way  to  understand 
it  is  to  do  it.” 

Now,  poetrj7,  even  when  it  does  not  attain  the 
standard  of  being  “  the  best  thoughts  in  the  best 
language,”  often  sums  up  a  situation  with  happy  con¬ 
ciseness,  and  as  regards  the  “  Interrogation  of  experi¬ 
ence  ”  and,  as  is  here  requisitioned,  the  active  direction 
of  our  interrogating  minds  towards  a  postulated  good, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  cnropla.  of  Clough — 

“  Action  will  furnish  belief.  But  will  that  belief 
be  the  true  one  ? 

That  is  the  point  you  know  !  ” 

And,  again,  as  regards  the  threat  that  we  may  empty 
our  lives  of  ethical  significance  &c.  we  think  of 
Empedocles  in  HEtna — 

“Nor  does  being  weary  prove  that  we  have  where 
to  rest.” 

Of  the  difficulty  implied  in  these  two  quotations  one 
may  say  that  “si  nec  ambulando  nec  risu  cogitando 
certe  non  solvitur.” 

Granting,  in  the  meantime,  the  position  taken  up  in 
Book  I.  that  the  individual  man  is  not  the  measure  of 
good,  we  find  in  Book  II.  a  more  detailed  comparison 
of  goods  and  a  more  emphatic  implication  that  there 
must  also  be  a  “Good  of  Goods  ”  wffiich  may  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  secured.  The  search  in  this  part  of  the 
dialogue  is  after  “  a  good  which  might  be  conceived  to 
be  free  from  defects,  such  a  good  being  referred  to  as 
‘The  Good.’  This  conception  of  an  absolute  good  was 
much  more  congenial  and  engrossing  to  the  ancients 
than  the  moderns,  many  of  whom,  even  among  the 
thoughtful,  are  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  teaching  of 
experience  that  ‘nihil  est  ab  omni  parte  beatum.’” 
They  catalogue  their  goods  by  a  process  of  simple 
enumeration  and  agree  with  Stevenson  that  chapter  2 
of  Life  may  be  the  differential  calculus  and  chapter  6 
hearing  the  band  play  in  the  gardens,  or,  as  he  put  it 
in  a  poem  of  two  lines— 

“  The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things 
I  think  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings  !  ” 

This  view  nevertheless  commends  itself  as  little  to  our 
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author  as  it  would  have  done  to  his  enthusiastic  under-  I 
graduate,  and  so,  dismissing  ethical  activity  for  its  own  ! 
sake,  together  with  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  of  art, 
and  of  knowledge,  as  falling  short  of  his  requirements,  he 
finally  leans  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  “  relation 
between  persons  ”  that  the  desiderated  summum  bonum 
is  most  likely  to  be  found.  Agreeing,  it  would  appear, 
with  Aristotle  that  of  external  goods  friendship  is  the 
chief,  he  adds  a  touch  of  modernity  in  apparently  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  noblest  form  of  sexual  affection  is  the  best 
type  of  friendship  ;  and  is  furthermore  of  opinion  that 
even  the  good  of  friendship  cannot  be  undefective  with¬ 
out  a  belief  in  personal  immortality.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  the  concept  of  “  Happiness,”  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  figure  largely  in  a  dialogue  of  this 
kind,  is  practically  ignored. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  beauty  of  the  author’s  style— 
but  a  casual  allusion  hardly  does  it  justice.  In  satu¬ 
rating  his  mind  with  Plato  he  has  not  failed  to  put  into 
his  English  something  of  Plato’s  literary  charm.  He 
has  also  the  Platonic  “  high  seriousness  ” — a  very 
different  thing  from  being  highly  serious — and  a  feeling 
for  what  the  Greeks  called  ocnov — a  word  quite  un¬ 
translatable,  since  “  holy”  has  too  ecclesiastical  a  ring. 
His  treatment,  at  once  thoughtful  and  lively,  of  a 
sempiternal  topic  must  attract  readers  of  all  preposses¬ 
sions  and  persuasions. 


MR.  CYRIL  DAVENPORT’S  “CAMEOS.” 

“Cameos.”  By  Cyril  Davenport.  (Portfolio  Mono¬ 
graphs.)  London  :  Seeley.  1900. 

HE  appearance  of  a  new  English  book  on  cameos 
is  a  welcome  sign  of  increasing  public  interest  in 
those  fascinating  objects  of  art.  Excepting  Middleton’s 
“  Engraved  Gems  of  Classical  Times,”  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue,  Professor  Story-Maskelyne’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Marlborough  Gems,  and  a  few  excellent 
articles  by  other  distinguished  experts  and  scholars, 
such  as  Dr.  A.  S.  Murray  and  Mr.  Arthur  Evans, 
dispersed  in  encyclopaedias  and  artistic  reviews,  little 
of  consequence  has  been  written  on  the  glyptic  art  in 
England  of  late  years.  In  the  lifetime  of  the  learned, 
curious  and,  it  must  be  added,  inaccurate  Mr.  King, 
at  least  we  did  not  lag  behind  the  Continental  nations 
in  producing  gem- books  of  a  certain  value.  But  since 
then  France  has  given  to  the  world  M.  Babelon’s 
notable  work  on  the  cameos  of  the  Paris  Bibliotheque, 
with  its  useful  plates  in  photogravure  direct  from  the 
originals,  and  M.  S.  Reinach’s  “  Pierres  Gravds,”  repro¬ 
ducing  the  illustrations  of  six  of  the  most  important 
older  gem-books,  with  short  comments  of  his  own. 
Germany  has  just  contributed  the  three  splendid  volumes 
of  Professor  Furtwangler’s  “  Antiken  Gemmen,”  a 
critical  dissertation  treating  of  the  whole  range  of 
antique  gem  engraving,  with  about  four  thousand  illus¬ 
trations,  chiefly  photographed  from  casts  of  intaglios. 
This  is  the  existing  master-work.  Fresh  attention  to 
the  subject  has  been  excited  by  all  this  literature,  by 
the  chances  offered  to  amateurs  at  the  sales  of  the 
Marlborough,  Tyskiewicz  and  Morrison  collections,  and 
by  the  discovery  of  new  classes  of  gems  in  recent 
explorations.  The  rearrangement  of  the  Gold  Room 
at  the  British  Museum,  where  the  gems  are  now  ad¬ 
mirably  shown,  has  revealed  their  beauties  to  the 
general  public  for  the  first  time. 

Very  opportune,  therefore,  is  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Cyril  Davenport’s  attractive  monograph  bearing  the 
brief  and  expressive  title  “  Cameos,”  which  has  just 
been  issued  as  one  of  the  “Portfolio”  series.  As 
might  be  expected  of  the  author  of  “  Royal  British 
Bookbindings,”  whose  intimate  acquaintance  with 
several  of  what  are  called  “the  minor  arts”  has 
enabled  him  to  translate  the  external  appearance  of  his 
favourite  book-covers  to  paper  and  glass  with  singular 
delicacy  and  minuteness,  his  new  volume  possesses 
a  similar  distinction.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  three  at  least  of  its  plates,  that  they  far  exceed  in 
beauty  and  truthfulness  anything  hitherto  attempted  as 
representations  of  cameos  in  their  natural  colours,  with 
the  play  of  light  on  their  polished  surfaces,  their  inner 
glow,  and  even  some  inkling  of  their  stony  texture  and 
the  vagaries  of  the  craftsman’s  tool.  Of  the  many¬ 


layered  stones,  the  great  cameo  of  Augustus,  and  that 
reputed  to  portray  Julia  his  daughter  as  Minerva,  and  * 
Livia  as  Diana,  are  the  most  worthily  transfigured. 
But  a  specially  delightful  surprise  is  the  rendering  of 
the  grand  phalera  with  the  Medusa  head  cut  in  bold 
relief  on  a  splendid  amethyst.  The  play  of  light,  the 
hue  and  glimmer  of  the  stone,  with  its  impressive 
decoration  of  the  troublous-eyed  and  tortured  face, 
mazed  in  a  tangle  of  snaky  locks,  among  which  real 
serpents  lurk  and  twine — all  are  rendered  with  the 
fidelity  of  a  vivid  dream,  unsubstantial,  yet  cunningly 
suggestive.  Altogether  the  book  contains  nearly  sixty 
reproductions  (twelve  in  colours)  of  notable  cameos  and 
cameo  carvings,  most  of  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  at  South  Kensington.  Thus  the  English 
reader  gets  charming  mementos  of  exquisite  gems  which 
are  national  possessions,  while  the  foreigner  will  cer¬ 
tainly  receive  a  favourable  first  impression  of  some 
at  least  of  these  masterpieces. 

The  process  by  which  such  beautiful  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  between  the  neat  covers  of  a  quite  inexpensive 
book  is  sure  to  be  employed  again.  There  are  no 
doubt  elusive  secrets  about  the  method,  in  actual 
handling,  but  the  basis  of  each  plate  is  evidently  some 
species  of  photogravure  on  metal,  for  the  outlines  and 
some  of  the  shadows.  Colour  is  then  added  by  succes¬ 
sive  impositions  of  translucent  and  not  oily  pigment, 
applied  probably  from  wood-blocks,  carefully  fitted  so 
as  to  prevent  overrunning  at  the  edges.  It  is  stated  in 
a  note  that  all  the  illustrations  were  printed  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Evans. 

Of  the  text  of  the  book  it  may  be  said  that  within  the 
limits  of  a  short  treatise  intended  for  popular  use  Mr. 
Davenport  has  included  much  interesting  information, 
which  will  be  new  to  most  of  his  readers,  and  will  whet 
their  appetite  for  more.  Much  of  the  material  is  neces¬ 
sarily  condensed  from  older  publications,  but  there  are 
passages  in  which  the  author’s  personal  knowledge  of 
technical  processes  empowers  him  to  speak  with 
authority  of  the  methods  of  cutting  and  polishing  gems, 
and  of  the  artificial  colouring  or  staining  often  applied 
to  agates,  crystals  and  onyxes,  especially  in  modern 
times. 

It  is  perhaps  a  little  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port  did  noi  confine  his  use  of  the  word  cameo  to  its 
original  signification  of  a  relief  cut  on  a  hard  stone  ; 
the  only  sense  in  which  (however  spelt)  the  word 
camahutum  is  first  found  in  mediaeval  Latin.  Then  he 
could  have  omitted  the  small  carvings  in  bas  relief  on 
sea-shells,  ivory,  and  suchlike  soft  materials,  and 
might  have  given  us  a  greater  number  of  delightful 
pictures  of  real  cameos.  But  this  is  a  trifling  cavil,  and 
it  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  turn  his  attention  to 
the  twin  subject  of  Intaglios,  for  the  success  of  the 
coloured  plate  of  the  amethyst  Medusa  suggests  that  he 
might  succeed  in  imitating  fine  intaglios  by  the  method 
there  employed.  This  would  be  a  notable  advance  on 
the  present  system  of  photographic  reproduction  of  pale 
and  opaque  plaster  casts  from  gems  ;  which  indeed 
show  the  engraver’s  handiwork  but  lose  all  suggestion 
of  the  allied  colour  and  beauty  of  the  stones. 


NOVELS. 

“Edward  Blake:  College  Student.”  By  Charles  M, 
Sheldon.  London  :  Ward,  Lock.  igoi.  3^.  6 d. 

We  would  earnestly  recommend  a  careful  study  of  Mr. 
Sheldon’s  “Edward  Blake  ”  to  those  Englishmen  (if, 
outside  the  ranks  of  journalists,  such  exist)  who  really 
believe  that  the  English  and  American  lives  have  anything 
in  common.  The  scene  of  the  novel  is  laid  in  a  “  mixed  ” 
college  in  the  States.  There  is  a  high  tone  in  the 
college,  and  the  girls  attend  the  debating  society,  but 
some  of  the  boys  are  fast  and  vicious,  and  even  play 
billiards.  One  of  them,  who  had  some  good  in  him  really, 
though  you  would  not  think  it  (but  who  are  you  that 
you  should  judge  your  brother-worm  ?),  had  once  had 
a  grandfather — in  itself  a  praiseworthy  thing,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  States  —  who  occasionally  drank  a  little 
wine  :  obviously  and  naturally  the  grandson  was  an 
hereditary  dipsomaniac,  and,  we  are  led  to  think  from 
one  passage,  drank  beer  on  the  top  of  champagne. 
Such  a  lad  would  break  any  mother’s  heart.  The 
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college  used  to  enter  football  professionals  as  nominal 
“  students,”  and  when  it  did  not  win  its  football 
matches,  the  other  students  would  not  subscribe  to 
the  football  club.  But  then  the  girls  (who  were  re¬ 
markably  free  from  any  silly  sentimentality)  used  to 
clap  the  prominent  football-players  as  they  walked  to 
their  seats  in  chapel.  The  boys  eked  out  their  living 
by  carrying  newspapers  down  town,  wherever  that 
may  be,  and  those  of  them  who  were  good,  manly, 
upright  Christians  thereby  acquired  considerable 
opportunities  of  exercising  their  undoubted  talents  in 
espionage,  since  they  had  occasionally  to  deliver  papers 
at  gambling  saloons.  How  Edward  Blake  was  allowed 
to  live  for  a  single  term  in  a  country  that  has  reduced 
the  bullying  of  freshmen  to  an  exact  science,  Mr. 
Sheldon  does  not  explain.  The  book  would  not,  except 
by  its  crass  perversion  of  the  term  “Christian,”  injure 
the  most  sensitive  conscience.  What  Mr.  Sheldon 
would  have  said  if  any  of  the  young  men  had  done 
anything  really  wrong,  we  cannot  imagine. 

“  Babs  the  Impossible.”  By  Sarah  Grand.  London: 

Hutchinson.  1901.  6s. 

As  we  have  learnt  by  experience,  this  writer  uses  the 
narrative  form  for  the  exposition  in  print  of  certain  very 
definite  theories  and  grievances  ;  and  lest  there  should 
be  doubt  on  this  matter  in  the  case  of  the  present 
volume,  it  appears  with  a  blue  pamphlet  concealed 
about  its  person  in  which  the  author  explains  in  inter¬ 
view  form  its  special  present  protest,  which  is  against 
the  supposed  migration  en  masse  of  the  country  gentle¬ 
men  to  the  towns,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of 
their  feminine  relatives  into  “  pathetic  victims  of 
nature’s  atrophy.”  We  have  accordingly  a  fantastic 
picture  of  the  Sufferings  caused  among  the  atrophied 
victims  by  the  arrival  of  a  newly-rich  cocktail-mixer 
with  yearnings  towards  the  ideals  of  “gentlehood,” 
and  a  catholic  taste  for  feminine  companionship  ;  and 
although  there  are  isolated  bits  of  shrewd  observation 
and  expression,  the  picture  has  neither  verisimilitude 
nor  charm.  Through  most  of  the  book  the  precocities 
of  Babs,  impossible  in  more  than  one  sense  though  she 
is,  supply  a  touch  of  stimulative  contrast,  while  even 
the  peculiarities  of  the  cocktail-mixer  excite  a  certain 
incredulous  attention,  as  might  the  vagaries  of  some 
performing  turtle.  Towards  the  end  however  the 
sermonising  thickens,  and  the  intrusion  of  the  pamphlet, 
together  with  the  general  predominance  of  “  purpose,” 
deprive  the  book  of  any  strict  claims  to  be  treated  as 
fiction  at  all.  Though  an  author  may  feel  at  variance 
with  existing  social  conditions,  their  misrepresentation 
is  none  the  more  an  element  of  literary  success. 

“  Among  the  Syringas.”  By  Mary  E.  Mann.  London  : 

Fisher  Unwin.  1901.  6j. 

This  book  bears  a  distinct  stamp  of  individuality,  not 
so  much  in  the  precise  nature  of  its  plot,  as  from  the 
influence  exerted  on  the  actors,  and  especially  the  half- 
taught  and  unconventional  heroine,  by  the  generally 
contracted  and  unpleasant  circumstances  in  which  their 
lives  are  laid.  The  girl  Barbara,  the  curious  and  shift¬ 
less  household  of  her  stepfather,  the  good-natured  and 
vulgar  opulence  of  the  woman  who  comes  to  fear  her  as 
a  rival  are,  to  name  nothing  more,  drawn  with  con¬ 
siderable  insight  and  ability  ;  they  tend  to  excite  in  the 
reader  however  a  certain  repugnance  of  taste,  which 
though  reprehensible  in  ethical  questions,  is  after  all 
perfectly  admissible  in  aesthetics.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  book  is,  in  fact,  not  tainted,  but  distinctly  stuffy. 
Such  readers  however  as  do  not  mind  closed  windows 
in  fiction  will  find  “  Among  the  Syringas  ”  well  worth 
notice  ;  the  story  is  well  constructed  and  told  sympa¬ 
thetically  and  sincerely. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

4‘The  Chronicle  of  Zachariah  of  Mitylene.”  Translated  into 
English  by  F.  G.  Hamilton  and  E.  W.  Brooks.  London  : 
Methuen.  12 s.  6d.  net. 

This  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  of  Byzantine  Texts 
edited  by  Prof.  Bury.  The  Syriac  text  was  published  by  Dr. 
Laud  in  1870  from  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  ;  this  transla¬ 
tion,  however,  is  based  upon  a  fresh  study  of  the  original.  The 
task  of  the  translators  has  been  by  no  means  easy  ;  in  many 
places  the  text  is  obscure,  and  the  number  of  technical  Greek 


)  words,  which  occur  in  a  much  disguised  form,  are  a  continual 
|  tax  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator.  The  highest  praise 
is  due  to  the  scholarship  and  learning  exhibited  in  this  excel¬ 
lent  piece  of  work,  which  has  made  a  valuable  and  contemporary 
document  accessible  to  the  historical  student.  If  the  reading  of 
Church  history  is  generally  a  penitential  process,  the  history  of 
the  Eastern  Church  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  is  depressing  enough.  The  compiler  of  the 
chronicle  was  a  Syrian  monk,  and  an  adherent  of  the  Mono- 
physite  party,  a  fact  which  accounts  for  the  animus  displayed 
against  the  decrees  of  Chalcedon  and  the  Tome  of  Leo.  The 
date  of  his  writing  is  given  as  560  ;  the  place  was  probably 
j  Amida,  at  any  rate  somewhere  in  Mesopotamia.  He  made  use 
|  of  various  sources,  and  among  them  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
|  of  Zachariah,  written  originally  in  Greek,  which  forms  the  chief 
authority  for  books  3-6.  Zachariah  was  a  rhetor  or  scholastic 
of  Gaza,  and  was  living  in  Constantinople  between  491  and  518, 
when  he  wrote  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  years  450-491. 
He  afterwards  became  bishop  of  Mityiene  in  Lesbos,  perhaps 
by  conforming  to  the  Chalcedonian  faith  ;  and  the  chronicle, 
of  which  only  a  part  is  due  to  him,  is  generally  known  by  his 
name.  It  may  be  added  that  the  value  of  this  edition  is 
increased  by  excellent  indices. 

“The  Story  of  Egypt.”  By  W.  Basil  Worsfold.  London  : 

Horace  Marshall.  1900.  ij.  6d. 

This  little  book,  though  somewhat  in  the  child’s  primer,  style 
(“while  Christ  was  still  on  earth,  a  great  Roman  general, 
Germanicus — so  called  because  he  had  subdued  the  savage 
tribes  of  Germany- — visited  Egypt”),  is  a  wonderfully  complete 
sketch  of  Egypt  from  its  earliest  days.  Mr.  Worsfold  deals  in 
a  masterly  way  with  statistical  matters  and  is  evidently  au 
courant  with  financial  and  administrative  reforms  in  Egypt  ; 
and  this  information  is  so  clearly  and  simply  given  that  to 
acquire  it  is  no  effort.  This  little  volume  is  a  most  useful 
addition  to  Egyptian  literature  and  should  prove  an  excellent 
handbook  to  tourist,  student,  or  even  European  official. 

“  On  Parole.”  By  Mina  Doyle  (Mrs.  C.  W.  Young).  London  : 

John  Long.  1900.  $s.  6 d. 

Lamb  has  most  felicitously  defined  the  impression  produced 
by  books  like  this  in  a  passage  which  he  concludes  by  saying 
that  at  last  “  a  happier  genius  arose,  and  expelled  for  ever  the 
innutritious  phantoms.”  But  alas,  the  exorcism  pronounced  by 
the  Wizard  of  the  North  was  only  of  temporary  avail.  The 
phantoms  Lamb  spoke  of  crowd  upon  us  again  to-day  as  multi- 
|  tudinous  as  the  shades  in  Vergil  and  equally  thin  and  inane. 
This  story — which  is  domestic  and  not  military — is,  to  do  it 
justice,  quite  lucid  and  no  whit  worse  than  its  thousands  of 
competitors.  Readers  who  enjoy  the  novelettes  of  the  “  Family 
Herald”  will  find  adequate  entertainment  here. 

“  Warwick  Edition  of  George  Eliot’s  Novels.  Adam  Bede  ” 

Blackwood  :  Edinburgh  and  London.  1901.  2s.  net. 

This  is  an  edition  which  ought  to  be  very  popular.  By  the 
use  of  a  thin  paper  of  exquisite  texture  the  whole  of  the  first 
volume  of  the  series  is  printed  in  826  pages  whose  typography 
is  admirable  for  its  legibility,  there  being  “  ample  space  and 
verge”  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  The  other  novels 
of  George  El  ot  are  to  be  published  also  in  one  volume  with  the 
exception  of  “  Middlemarch  ”  and  “  Daniel  Deronda,”  each  of 
which  will  be  in  two  volumes.  The  whole  will  be  included  in 
ten  volumes. 

“  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace.”  By  Acton  Wye.  London  :  Drane. 

1901.  6  d. 

This  addition  to  the  “Bijou  Biographies”  appears  at  an 
appropriate  date  ;  the  cricketer  it  celebrates  has  just  proved 
that  in  spite  of  his  fifty-three  years  he  is  almost  as  useful  as 
ever  with  both  bat  and  ball.  The  life  is  very  clearly  and  appre¬ 
ciatively  written  and  is  a  triumph  of  condensation.  The  statistics 
are  handled  in  a  particularly  interesting  manner. 

“Essays  by  Emerson.”  (First  and  second  series.)  London  : 

Dent.  1901.  is. 

These  two  small  volumes  containing  Emerson’s  “Essays” 
and  “Nature”  are  the  last  addition  to  the  Temple  Classics. 
The  text  is  that  of  the  first  English  edition,  to  which  Carlyle 
contributed  a  short  foreword.  The  only  addition  consists  of 
five  pages  of  short  necessary  notes,  explaining  references. 

“A  Short  History  of  Mathematics.”  By  W.  W.  R.  Ball. 

London:  Macmillan.  1901. 

The  third  edition  of  this  book,  which  succeeded  wonderfully 
in  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  history  of  mathematics  a 
popular  subject,  has  several  small  additions  and  corrections. 
The  footnotes  in  themselves  supply  a  very  full  bibliography  of 
the  subject. 

“The  Handbook  of  Jamaica,  1901”  (London:  Stanford. 
ys.  6 d.  net)  brings  information  concerning  the  colony  down  to 
the  end  of  1900  The  handbook  is  official  and  is  an  old  friend, 
as  is  the  New  Zealand  Registrar-General’s  “Statistics  of  the 
Colony  of  New  Zealand  for  1899.”  “The  West  African  Year 
Book,  1901  ”  (London  :  The  West  African  Publishing  Syndi- 
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cate,  Limited.  5r.  net)  on  the  other  hand  is  a  new  comer  and 
•though  not  official  contains  valuable  information  derived  from 
official  sources.  Its  mining  section  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  special 
service. 

The  “  Parents’  Review  ”  (Vol.  XI.)  is  the  organ  of  the 
Parents’  National  Educational  Union.  Mrs.  Mason  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  keeping  its  contributions  on  matters  affecting  home 
training  and  culture  at  a  high  level  though  necessarily  they 
run  somewhat  in  a  groove  Domestic  rather  than  school 
education  is  the  main  concern  of  the  Review,  and  among  the 
contributors  to  the  present  volume  are  the  Lord  Bishop  of  S. 
Andrews,  Mr.  James  Bryce  and  Professor  S.  S.  Laurie. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Die  Kriege  F7'iedrichs  des  Grossen.  Dritter  Theil.  Der 
siebenjahrige  Krieg,  1756-1763.  Herausgegeben  .  vom 
Grossen  Generalstabe.  Kriegsgeschichtliche  Abtheilung 
II.  Erster  Band.  Pirna  und  Lobositz.  Mit  19  Karten, 
Planen  und  Skizzen  etc.  Berlin  :  Mittler  und  Sohn. 
1901.  M.  20. 

This  enterprise  of  the  German  military  authorities  may  well 
urge  our  own  to  emulation.  Without  flowers  of  style  the 
work  registers  facts  from  every  available  archive  and 
affords  the  groundwork  for  criticism  and  reflection.  Our 
own  Carlyle  would  have  profited  by  it  immensely  in  his 
occasionally  bewildered  “  Frederick  the  Great.”  This  volume 
with  its  array  of  plans  and  maps  only  leads  us  up  to  the  battle 
of  Lobositz.  But  the  introductory  chapter  concerning  the 
transactions  throughout  Europe  from  1746  to  1756  is  of  the 
highest  interest  and  importance.  The  innumerable  series  of 
understandings  and  counter-understandings,  prompted  alter¬ 
nately  by  jealousy,  fear  and  cunning,  which  arose  after  the  Peace 
of  Dresden,  suggests  many  instructive  reflections.  We  have 
only  space  to  dwell  upon  one,  which  however  underlies  them  all. 
It  is  this.  Through  all  the  maze  of  details  and  rivalries  of 
conflict  we  witness  the  development  of  a  great  action  apart 
from  the  actors  who  unconsciously  subserve  it,  or  the  bye-plots 
which  they  played.  Thus  the  mere  personal  zeal  of  George  II. 
for  his  Hanoverian  possessions  and  the  mere  parasite  zeal  of 
those  who  intrigued  for  his  good  graces  brought  England  into 
the  struggle  for  colonial  supremacy.  The  motive  of  Frederick  the 
Great  was  to  consolidate  Prussia  into  a  first-rate  military  power. 
How  little  could  he  foresee  that  the  successful  effort  which  forced 
him  into  an  alliance  with  England  was  destined  some  century 
afterwards  to  create,  by  the  same  enmity  to  France  which  it 
then  fostered  as  a  new  departure,  the  ultimate  consolidation  of 
a  German  Empire  ;  as  little  did  he  realise  that  he  himself  was 
a  pawn  in  the  great  world-drama  for  England’s  colonial  expan¬ 
sion  and  hegemony.  The  great  struggles  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  though  prompted  by  dynastic  envies  or  commercial 
competitions,  were  all  for  empire,  for  something  beyond  the 
seas.  It  is  well  for  us  to  remember  this  at  a  time  when  we 
have  discerned  England’s  mission  to  expand,  but  are  only  just 
beginning  to  discern  that  expansion  is  mainly  feasible  through 
federation.  This  lesson  is  the  pith  of  Professor  Seeley’s 
famous  book,  which,  though  it  ignores  personal  influence, 
perceives  and  enforces  the  drift  of  national  destiny.  And 
the  corollary  to  this  proposition  of  historical  evolutions  is 
that  nations  themselves  have  dimly  discerned  the  real 
issues  at  stake  when  their  rulers  were  blind  to  any¬ 
thing  outside  the  private  and  unessential  incentives. 
England  was  for  daring  France  in  Louisiana  and  the  Ohio 
Valley  very  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Aix.  This  was  the  real 
point;  but  in  “  history  ”  it  was  only  viewed  as  abetting  “the 
great  plan  of  Count  Kaunitz.”  The  sole  statesman  who  in 
earlier  times  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  real  stake  of  Anglo- 
French  contest  was  Bolingbroke.  Had  he  been  able,  as  he 
intended,  to  restore  the  nation  to  its  unity,  the  nation  would 
have  perceived  it  long  before  Chatham.  What  says  Professor 
Seeley?  “In  the  history  of  the  expansion  of  England  one  of 
the  greatest  epochs  is  marked  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In 
our  survey  this  date  stands  out  almost  as  prominently  as  the 
date  of  the  Spanish  Armada.”  Of  the  Utrecht  Treaty  the 
Seven  Years’  War  was  the  inner  sequel.  Let  us  quote  the 
Professor  once  more.  “That  duel  of  France  and  England 
begins  that  I  have  already  described.  The  decisive  event 
of  it  is  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  the  new  position  given 
to  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1762.”  The  volume 
before  us  emphasises,  without  of  course  explaining,  the 
importance  of  Anglo-French  colonial  struggles  in  1750-1755. 
But  it  also  entirely  omits  in  the  diplomatic  labyrinth  the 
clue  to  the  “  family  compacts  ”  between  France  and  Austria  in 
1733  and  1743  i  still  less  does  it  mention  the  little-familiar  one 
of  1725.  Yet  these  were  never  absent  from  the-  minds  of 
caballing  intriguers.  It  naturally  concentrates  itself  on  Frederick 
himself,  his  versatile  opportunism,  his  undaunted  belief  in  him¬ 
self  and  Prussia,  his  resolve  for  an  armed  peace  as  the  prelude 
to  a  European  war.  It  sheds  great  light  on  his  relations  to 
Russia  and  “  Brute  Bestufhew”  (whom  by-the-by  Carlyle  mis¬ 
spells)  ;  and  it  sheds  light  also  on  his  own  personality.  “  La 
politique,”  he  writes  in  1' 7 5 2 ,  “  consiste  plutot  h  profiter  des 


conjonctures  favorables  qu’a  les  preparer  h  l’avance.”  He 
boasts  that  more  has  been  done  by  “  a  small  stroke  of  the 
pen  ”  than  by  aggressive  war  ;  and  he  thus  comments  on 
the  national  vanity  of  the  French.  .  .  .  “  Et  je  leur  fais 
l’honneur  de  tous  mes  projets  comme  c’etaient  leurs  idees  que 
je  croyais  suivre.”  The  facts  of  the  “  Westminster  Convention” 
are  well  set  out :  and  the  personality  of  Kaunitz  who  alone  at 
that  period  made  Austria  felt,  stands  forth  graphically.  It  is 
interesting  moreover  to  learn  that  it  was  “  Je  ne  la  connais  pas 
Pompadour  who  prevented  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
England  and  France  in  1755.  She  did  not  want  the  king  to 
fare  so  far  as  America,  and  so  long.  The  opening  scenes  of 
the  war  are  mapped  out  with  elaborate  accuracy  and  analysis. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  contribution,  and  we  await  its  completion  with 
forestalled  gratitude. 

Das  tdgliche  Broi.  Roman  in  zwei  Banden.  Dritte  Auflage, 
von  C.  Viebig.  Berlin  :  F.  Fontane  and  Co.  1901.  M.8. 

The  “  seamy  side  ”  of  existence  can  be  approached  from  two 
aspects.  It  can  be  either  anatomised  with  photographic 
“  realism  ;  ”  or  the  soul  of  it,  so  to  say,  can  be  interpreted. 
In  this  remarkable  story  (for  “  romance,”  in  the  strict  sense  it 
is  not)  we  witness  both  points  of  view.  Two  peasant  girls  quit 
the  country  to  earn  their  “  daily  bread  ”  in  Berlin,  where  the 
uncle  of  one  combines  a  cellar-restaurant  with  a  sort  of  registry 
for  servants.  The  heroine  is  Mine,  stalwart,  resolved,  un¬ 
complaining — a  kind  of  Esther  Waters.  Her  friend  is 
Bertha,  undisciplined  with  a  thirst  for  free  existence.  Mine’s 
uncle  Reschke  is  a  jolly,  pagan  rough-and-tumble  creature  with 
three  daughters  and  a  son.  Of  the  daughters,  one,  Grete 
(a  most  pathetic  figure),  is  a  Corybant  of  the  Salvation  Army  ; 
the  other,  Trade,  is  a  pretty  shopgirl  ;  the  third,  Elli,  helps 
at  home.  The  son,  Arthur,  is  at  first  ashamed  of  his 
home,  is  a  truant  at  any  work,  and  an  excellent  type  of  that 
ambitious  impotence  which  modern  “education”  tends  to  pro¬ 
pagate,  and  which  Mr.  Wells  has  recently  rendered  in  his 
“  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham.”  With  the  sordid  tragedies  that 
befall  him  and  Mine,  whom  he  eventually  marries,  with  the 
adventures  of  Bertha,  whose  “  lebenslustigkeit  ”  culminates  in 
degradation  by  drink  ;  with  the  various  moods  and  manners  of 
the  masters  and  mistresses  of  these  girls  the  first  volume  is 
mainly  concerned.  In  the  second,  opens  the  poetical  por¬ 
trayal  of  their  lives.  We  cannot  praise  it  sufficiently.  The 
death  of  Grete,  the  tussle  of  Mine  with  pinching  poverty,  the 
violent  feebleness  of  Arthur,  the  kindness  and  goodness 
of  the  Miildner  family,  are  rendered  with  a  master  hand. 
Mine  is  reduced  to  hawk  newspapers  in  the  streets  ;  Arthur,  to 
be  a  “  sandwichman.”  All  the  characters  live  and  are 
convincing.  That  the  book  is  a  truth  we  are  sure 
and  not  the  least  beautiful  of  its  lessons  is  the  influence 
of  children  on  their  parents.  The  recital  is  painful  but 
is  not  depressing.  Its  motto  is  “  Give  us  this  day  our 

daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  ;  ”  the  succeeding 
clause  in  the  Prayer  of  Prayers  forms  also  part  of  its  theme. 
Few  sadder  or  more  striking  presentments  of  the  return  of  the 
betrayed  to  her  home  have  been  written  than  the  scene  of 
Mine’s,  and  her  repulse  by  her  father.  Her  determination  to- 
face  facts,  to  work  on,  and  patiently  endure  to  the  end  is 
eventually  rewarded.  The  book  is  totally  devoid  both  of  false 
sentiment  and  sham  “reality.”  It  is  a  work  to  make  us  ponder 
and  pity,  remember  and  forgive.  It  is  a  woik  too  that  sets  one 
thinking  on  the  responsibilities  of  employers,  on  the  pricking 
goads,  as  well  as  the  carking  cares  of  large  cities,  and  on  the 
power  of  peasant  force  and  fidelity  to  surmount  the  suffering 
they  entail. 

Ohne  Liebe.  Roman.  Zwei  Teile  in  einem  Bande.  Von  Henriette 
von  Meerheimb.  Berlin  :  Verlag  von  Otto  Janke.  1901. 
M.5. 

On  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that  we  seldom  explore  the 
familiar,  Germany  has  been  unfruitful  in  romances  about  petty 
Courts.  We  with  our  “  Prince  Otto  ”  and  “  Prisoner  of  Zenda  ” 
— and  much  earlier  the  episodes  in  “  Vivian  Grey  ” — are  more 
accustomed  to  Liliputian  fairy  tales.  The  interest  centres  on 
Kronstein— the  new  military  preceptor  to  a  young  prince  and 
Brigitta  the  beautiful  lady-in-waiting,  who  dares  to  scheme  for 
an  alliance  with  the  prince’s  reigning  brother,  and  ends  by 
accepting  out  of  pique  and  “  without  love  ”  the  tutor  whom  sad) 
experience  teaches  her  afterwards  to  adore.  If  the  scene  were 
not  a  Court  there  would  be  little  fresh  in  the  story.  But  it  is 
brightly  written  and  with  some  keen  observation  of  character. 
There  is  a  good  passage  for  example  about  the  humiliations 
that  courtiers  have  to  endure  in  their  efforts  to  realise  the 
maxim,  “  Ote-toi  que  je  m’y  mette.”  The  style  too  is  crisper 
than  usual  in  German  “romances  :  ”  and,  as  all  ends  consider¬ 
ably  happier  than  a  marriage  bell,  the  book  will  win  readers 
though  it  cannot  be  called  more  than  an  ephemeral  success. 
It  is  full  of  English  expressions.  If  we  are  unpopular  in 
Germany,  our  language  is  certainly  the  reverse.  Perhaps  the 
more  they  read  us,  the  less  they  like  us  ? 

Das  Litierarische  Echo  for  the  second  half  of  April  cintains 
little  more  than  a  bare  mention  of  the  continuation  of  Heine’s 
“  Harzreise,”  which  Dr.  H.  Meyer  has  published  in  Leipzig.  It 
has  further  an  appreciation  of  Montaigne.  The  same  periodical 
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CAPITAL- £1,000, 000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 

Chief  Office:  103  GANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Pipley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Sfepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralih  Wood  Thomp¬ 
son,  K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at. 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


Founded  1805. 

CALEDONIAN 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


LIFE. — Policies  issued,  With  or  Without  Medical  Examination,  on 
liberal  terms. 

Assurances  for  15,  20,  25,  or  30  years  granted  at  premium 
at  about  half  the  whole  term  rates. 

FIRE. — Moderate  Premiums.  Prompt  Settlements. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 

Head  Office:  19  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Offices:  82  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  and  14  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 


THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 


FIRE.  Est.  1803. — 1 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C. 
Funds  over  ,£1,500,000. 


Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Subscribed  Capital,  pi, 200, 000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total 

,E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,036,0139  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  ©j£fi<c© — 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

SO  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  S’.  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W.q 
j.Victoria,Streqt,;§W.j  and  3  and, 4  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


for  the  first  half  of  May  contains  an  interesting  notice  by 
Ludwig  Geiger  of  Arthur  Chuquet,  a  Frenchman  who  has 
essayed  to  make  not  only  his  compatriots,  but  Germans  also, 
understand  Germany.  There  is  also  a  review  of  “  Eleanor.” 
The  writer,  while  denying  to  Mrs.  H.  Ward  “  the  sunny  land  of 
humour,”  sees  in  this  volume  with  all  irrelevancies  her  emanci¬ 
pation  from  “  the  governess  novel,”  and  considers  that  the 
romance  is  a  turning-point  in  her  creative  career. 

Z andwirtsch aft  und  Kolonisation  im  Spanischen  Amerika.  Von 
Professor  Dr.  Karl  Kaerger.  Leipzig  :  Verlag  von  Duncker 
und  Humblot.  1901.  M.  42.80. 

Two  huge  volumes  of  complete  statistical  instruction.  The 
author  was  accredited  as  expert  to  the  German  embassies  in 
Buenos  Aires  and  Mexico.  The  work  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  emigrants,  and  to  all  interested  in  their  welfare. 
Every  department  of  industry  agricultural  and  commercial  is 
described  ;  all  their  conditions  are  comprehensively  and  suc¬ 
cinctly  expounded.  It  is  an  exhaustive,  but,  for  the  non-statis- 
tical  mind,  perhaps  an  exhausting  compilation. 

We  have  not  .yet  received  the  May  number  of  the  “  Deutsche 
Rundschau”  and  must  therefore  reserve  it  for  our  next  review. 


Fop  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  614. 


ROYAL  LITERARY  FUND. 


HIS  GRACE  THE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CANTERBURY  will 
preside  at  the  tiith  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  at  the  vVHITEHALL 
ROOMS,  HOTEL  METROPOLE,  on  FRIDAY,  the  17th  inst.,  at  7  for  7.30 p.m. 
precisely. 

Stewards. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Ainger,  LL.D., 
Master  of  the  Temple. 

The  Lord  Aldenham. 

Sir  William  R.  Anson,  Bart.,  D.C.L., 
M.P. ,  Warden  of  All  Souls. 

Edward  Atkin,  Esq. 

John  Eldon  Bankes,  Esq.,  K.C. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Barry,  D.D 
The  Rev.  Canon  William  Bsnham, 
D.D.,  F.S.A. 

Hugh  A.  Birley,  Esq. 

George  W.  Blackwoid,  Esq 
The  Hon.  George  C.  Brodrick,  D.C.L., 
Warden  of  Merton. 

The  Ven.  J.  Ingham  Brooke,  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Halifax. 

William  Chawner,  Esq.,  M.A  ,  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  Universi  y  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Jeremiah  Colman.  Esq. 

George  Lillie  Craik,  Esq. 

C.  A.  Cripps,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P. 

George  C.  Crofr,  Esq. 

Walter  D.  Cronin,  Esq. 

Lewis  T.  Di'odin,  E'q..  K.C.,  D.C.L. 
Frederick  C.  Dobbin,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Canon  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D. 
The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Durham. 

The  Verv  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham. 
Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis  Bart. 

Sir  John  Evans.  K.C.B.,  D.C.L., 

F.R.S.,  F.S  A. 

The  Rev.  Canon  T.  H.  Freer,  M.A. 
Harold  C.  Gore  Browne,  Esq. 

William  Ellerby  Green,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Canon  H.  Scott  Holland,  M.A. 
Leonard  Huxley,  Esq. 

The  Ven.  W.  F.  John  Kaye.  M.A., 
Archdeacon  of  Lincoln. 

Applications  for  Dinner  Tickets, 
at  once. 

7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 


W.  J.  Lancaster,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Latham,  M.A.,  Master 
of  l  rinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  G.  L’Estrange,  M.A. 
The  Very  Rev  the  Dean  of  Lincoln. 

T.  Norton  Longman,  Esq. 

Frederick  Macmillan,  Esq. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin,  K.C.B.,  K.C.V.O. 
lohn  Murray,  Esq  ,  F.S.A. 

Henry  Oppenheim,  Esq. 

Gilbert  W.  Parker,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  C.  Parkinson,  Esq.,  D.L. 

W.  R.  Paterson  Esq. 

Sir  Francis  S  Powell,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ripon. 

The  Rev.  George  Salmon,  D.D.. 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.R  S.,  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dub  in. 

The  Ven.  William  Macdonald  Sinclair, 
D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  London. 
Reginald  J.  Smith  Esq..  K  C. 

The  Hon.  W.  F.  W.  D.  Sm-th,  M.P. 

W  Hugh  Spottiswoode,  Esq. 

Willi  im  Stebbing,  Esq 
J  St.  Loe  St’-achev,  Esq. 

Sir  Douglas  Straight. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  Talbot,  M.P. 

W.  E.  M.  Tomlinson,  Esq.  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Wace,  D  D  ,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Henry  Wagnjr,  Esq. 

Dr  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt.  D  ,  Master  of 
Peterhouse. 

The  Rev.  Edmond  Warre,  D.D., 
M.V  O. 

The  Ven.  H.  W.  Watkins,  D.D.,  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  Durham. 

A.  P.  Watt,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  S.  A.  Thompson  Yates,  M.A. 


One  Guinea  each,  should  bj  sent  to  the  Secretary 
A.  LLEWELYN  ROBERTS,  Secretary. 


NOTICES. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  V  RE  VIE  W  are : — 


One  Year 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom . 

£  s.  d. 

1  8  2  ... 
0  14  1  — 
071... 


Abroad. 
£  :•  d. 
I  10  4 
o  15  2 
077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices ,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand ,  London ,  W.C. 


In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  abroad 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

n  . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,,  . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin . . . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz, 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome.  . . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P£ra. 

Homburg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  DepSt. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.).  .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  . The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

If  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal,  Canada  ...  .The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St  James’s  Street. 


ILITARY  EXHIBITION, 

EARL’S  COURT,  West  Kensington  and  West  Brompton. 
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SEASON  TICKETS,  ios.  6d.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  and  the  Libraries 
ADMISSION  DAILY,  is.  Open  12  noon  till  11.30  p.m. 
MUNITIONS  OF  WAR,  FIELD  EQUIPMENT,  COMMISSARIAT, 
and  MILITARY  INVENTIONS  SECTIONS, 

MILITARY.  HISTORICAL,  ft-  RELIC  LOAN  SECTION, 
GIGANTIC  REALISTIC  TABLEAUX  of 
BRITISH  ARMY  TYPES  and  FRENCH  ARMY  TYPES. 
TRESTLE  and  PONTOON-BRIDGE  BUILDING 
by  ENGINEERS  at  2,  6  and  7  p.m. 

BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 

BAND  OF  THE  IRISH  GUARDS. 

BAND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 


IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE, 

IMRE  KIRALFY'S  GREAT  MILITARY  SPECTACLE, 

CHINA: 

Or,  THE  RELIEE  OF  THE  LEGATIONS. 

The  most  realistic  dramatic  spectacle  ever  presented. 
TWICE  DAILY,  at  3  and  8.30. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  is.  to  7s.  6d. 


A  Boat  Trip  on  the  Canton  River,  the  Novelty  of  1901.  The  Living  Shell,  a 
Sensational  Performance.  The  Stereorama,  the  attraction  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Boer  Farm.  The  Great  Water  Chute.  Chinese  Dragon.  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Military 
Living  Pictures.  Miniature  Railway.  Motor  Launches,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  GIGANTIC  WHEEL 

IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General 


UfEDQC.— YIN  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots.  i-Bots 


Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/0  8/3 

sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com¬ 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the.  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the.  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6 


9/9 


8  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


OR,  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 


THE!  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


e»TOTTf  AT.  AWTJ 


CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fever, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 


“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.” — See 
Lancet ,  1  December,  1864. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  i£d.,  2s.  gd.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer— 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL.  CXC^  C\  A 

COMFORTING.  f\ 
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HEN  BUYING 

A  BICYCLE, 


look  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry; 

160  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches:  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


II¥IFEREAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  ROYER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 

T  nwnnw  J  19  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
luhuuk  ^  IS7  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

20 y  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

/L  on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
O  drawn  below  £100. 

21  0/  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

g  on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager . 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


2  % 
2 1% 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  «.  ..  . .  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,225000 

This  Bank  grams  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  .  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
A-"  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR- 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

( F.  GREEN  &  CO.  \  Head  Offices : 

Managers  |ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 
Black  Handle  ..  ••  5/6  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 


Ivory  Handle  . .  .7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


THE  VALUABLE  DRAMATIC  AND  GENERAL  LIBRARY  OF 
THE  LATE  C.  J.  WYLIE,  Esq. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will.  SELL  by  AUCTION  (by  order  of  the  Executors),  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  TUESDAY,  May  14,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  the  DRAMATIC  and  GENERAL  LIBRARY  of  CHARLES  JOHN 
WYLIE,  Esq.,  deceased,  of  3  Earl’s  Terrace,  Kensington,  W.,  comprising  addi 
tionally  illustrated  Books  with  rare  Portraits  and  Views,  including  Adolphus’s 
Memoirs  of  John  Bannister— Authentic  Memoirs  of  the  Green  Room— Boaden’s 
Life  of  Mrs.  Jordan— Davies’s  Memoirs  of  David  Garrick— History  of  the  Theatres 
of  London— Frances  Ann. Kemble’s  Records  of  a  Girlhood— J.  P.  Kemble’s  Memoirs, 
and  Narrative  of  his  Retirement  from  the  Stage— Recollections  of  Fred  Leslie — 
W.  C.  Macready,  by  W.  Archer— Theatrical  and  Musical  Recollections  of  Emily 
Soldene — Theatrical  Bouquet— Tate  Wilkinson’s  The  Wandering  Patentee— Memoir 
of  Chas.  M.  Young — Doran’s  Their  Majesties’  Servants-  Doran’s  A  Lady  of  the 
Last  Century  ;  also  Byron’s  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  Large  Paper, 
illustrated- Reminiscences  of  Capt.  Gronow,  extra  illustrated — Leigh  Hunt’s  The 
Old  Court  Suburb,  extra  illustrated—  Jesse’s  Historical  Works — Roscoe’s  Novelists’ 
Library — Horace  Walpole’s  Works— Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  extra 
illustrated — Faulkner’s  History  of  Kensington,  extra  illustrated — Kit-Cat  Club — 
Spencers  Anecdotes  of  Books  and  Men,  extra  illustrated — an  unusually  interesting 
Collection  of  Shakespeariana,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  tffeir  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS. 

Publishers’  Remainders,  in  Great  Variety,  at  much  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogue  No.  324,  May  1901,  containing  many  Important  Purchases,  Now  Ready. 

W.  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller ,  265  High  Holbom ,  London. 


NOTICE. 

no  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

MR.  STANHOPE  W.  SPRIGG  (late  of  the  Daily 

Express  and  Daily  Mail  Literary  Staffs,  Founder  and  First  Editor  of 
the  IV indsor  Magazine)  begs  to  state  that  he  HAS  SET  UP  IN  BUSINESS  as 
a  LITERARY  AGENT  at  the  above  address,  where  he  undertakes  the  business 
representation  of  a  limited  number  of  Authors.  Prospectus  on  application.  Cbm- 
munications  from  Authors  invited. 

The  Morning  Post  of  March  5  stated:  “It  may  safely  be  said  that  if  he  can 
gauge  the  taste  of  editors  and  publishers  as  accurately  as  he  once  gauged  that  of 
the  wider  public,  he  will  meet  with  a  great  success.” 


VIEWS  IN  ITALY. 

WATER-COLOUR  DRAWINGS  by  COLONEL  R.  GOFF 
at  ROBERT  DUNTHORNE'S,  THE  REMBRANDT  GALLERY, 
5  Vigo  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

KUBELIK.  KUBELIK. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

TO-DAY  at  3. 

Solo  Pianoforte :  Miss  KATHARINE  GOODSON. 

Accompanist :  Herr  LUDWIG  SCHWAB. 

Rud.  Ibach  Sohn's  Grand  Pianoforte.— Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual 
Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30, 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 
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MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  their  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to. ,  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
post  19s. 

The  Book  of  Gardening  :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  PI.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
Friedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne. 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “Home  Gardening,” 
“  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “  Popular  Bulb  Culture,”)  &c. 
Very  fully  Illustrated.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  1,200  pp.,  price 
1 6s.  net,  by  post  16s.  96. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.  A  Practical  Encyclopaedia 

of  Horticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with 
2,440  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.  ; 
Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  P'.L.S.  ;  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and 
other  Specialists.  In  4  vols.  large  post  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  priced, 
by  post  ^3  2s. 

THE  CENTURY  SUPPLEMENT  is  now  ready,  bringing  this  great  work  on 
the  Art  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  right  up  to  date.  This  is  the  finest  work  on 
Gardening  at  present  existing,  and  the  Supplement — which  is  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated — makes  it  the  newest.  Uniform  with  the  other  vols.  Price  20s.,  by  post 
20s.  6d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.G.  S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  9d. 

British  Dragonflies.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 

on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Games  of  Patience  for  one  or  more  Players.  How 

to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  Series  I.,  39  games  ;  Series  II.,  34  games  ; 
Series  III.,  33  games;  Series  IV.,  37  games;  Series  V.,  30 
games.  Each,  in  paper,  is.,  by  post  is.  2d.  The  five  bound 
together  in  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I ;  Vol.  II. 

I-Z.) 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A  Guide  for  Col¬ 
lectors.  Handsomely  Illustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen 
Pieces  and  the  Marks  and  Monograms  used  by  the  different 
Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Downman.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
3s-  9d- 

Scientific  Whist :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations, 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  Illustrative  Plands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Solo  Whist  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the 
Game,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands 
printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Bridge  Whist  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game 

taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 
“  Scientific  Whist”  and  “  Solo  Whist,”  and  by  the  same  Author, 

C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colours.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 

D.  Hastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
12s.  iod. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.  Containing  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  all  the  Greatest  Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H. 
Slater.  Third  Edition.  Revised,  with  an  appendix  and  illus¬ 
trations,  and  with  latest  Prices  at  Auction,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  Sd. 

Library  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of 

a  Library,  and  the  values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  PI. 
Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Archaeology. 

The  Early  Age  of  Greece  (William  Ridgeway.  Vol.  I.).  Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Press.  211. 

Art. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  1901  (Twenty-third  year), 
Chatto  and  Windus.  31-. 

The  Academy  Notes,  1901  (No.  XXVII.).  Chatto  and  Windus.  ir., 

Biography. 

The  Further  Memoirs  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  Grant  Richards. ^ 51. 
Lord  Macaulay  (D.  H.  Macgregor).  Clay. 

“The  Bijou  Biographies.”  Vol.  VI.:— -Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  (Acton 
Wye).  Drane.  61 d. 

The  Academic  Gregories  (“  Famous  Scots  Series.”  Agnes  Grainger 
Stewart).  Edinburgh  :  Oliphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier.  is.  6 d. 
net. 

Classics. 

Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry  (Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell).  Macmillan. 
6s. 

The  Songs  of  Alcaeus :  Memoir  and  Text  (James  S.  Easby-Smith). 

Washington,  D.C. :  Lowdermilk  and  Co.  $2.00  net.  (LT. 

The  Agricola  of  Tacitus  (Edited,  with  an  Introduction  andj  Notes,  by 
J.  VV.  E.  Pearce).  Bell.  2s. 

Fiction. 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss  (George  Eliot.  “Warwick  Edition”).  Black¬ 
wood.  2s.  net. — Sawdust  (Dorothea  Gerard).  Heinemann.  6s. — 
Cinders  (Helen  Mathers).  Pearson.  6s. — Understudies:  Short 
Stories  (Mary  E.  Wilkins).  Harpers.  6s. — Mad?  a  Story  (J.  P. 
Loughnan).  Greening.  2 s.  6 d. — Jack  Raymond  (E.  L.  Voynich). 
Heinemann.  6s. — Philip  and  Philippa  (John  Osborne  Austin). 
Providence ,  R.I.  :  Copyright  by  the  Author. — The  Curious  Career 
of  Roderick  Campbell  (Jean  N.  Mcllwraith).  Constable.  6s. — 
Another  Woman’s  Territory  (“Alien”).  Constable.  6s. — A 

Patched-up  Affair  (Florence  Warden).  Pearson.  6s. — Voysey 
(R.  O.  Prowse).  Heinemann.  6s. — Ungava  ;  The  Coral  Island  ; 
The  Dog  Crusoe  (R.  M.  Ballantyne.  3  vols.).  Nelson.  6d.  each. 
— “Family  Story-Teller  ”:— The  Castle  of  the  Mist.  Stevens. 
Ir. — Deacon  Brodie,  or  Behind  the  Mask  (Dick  Donovan).  31.  6d. ; 
Her  Ladyship’s  Secret  (William  Westall).  6s.  Chatto  and 
Windus. — The  Eternal  Choice  (E.  H.  Cooper).  Pearson.  6s. — 
The  Indian  Bangle  (Fergus  Hume).  Sampson  Lozu. — Work 
(Emile  Zola).  Chatto  and  Windus.  31.  6 d. — Karadac  (K.  and 
Hesketh  Prichard).  Constable.  6s. — Plato’s  Hand-maiden  (Lucas 
Cleeve).  John  Long.  6s. — Black  Mary  (Allan  McAulay).  Unwin - 
6s. — Once  Too  Often  (Florence  Warden).  John  Long.  6s. — Her 
Royal  Highness  Woman  (Max  O’Rell).  Chatto  and  Windus . 
31.  6d. —  Rosa  Amorosa  (George  Egerton).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

■ — Mr.  Leopold  Lugwell  (Philip  Sterne).  Blackwood.  6s. — The 
Modern  Argonauts  (Eliza  Orzeszko).  Greening.  6s. — The 
Mother  of  Emeralds  (Fergus  Flume).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. 
— Nineteen  Thousand  Pounds  (Burford  Delannoy).  Ward,  Lock. 
2 s. — The  Good  Red  Earth  (Eden  Phillpotts).  Arrowsmith. 
3 .r.  6 d.  —  Tales  from  Natal  (A.  R.  R.  Turnbull).  Unwin., 
31.  6 d. — Pier  Majesty’s  Minister  (William  Le  Queux).  LLodder 
and  Stoughton.  6s.  —  New  York  (Edgar  Fawcett).  Sands.  6s. 
— The  Tower  of  Wye  (William  Henry  Babcock).  Philadelphia: 
Coates,  ft  1. 50. — Denver’s  Double  (George  Griffith).  White.  6s. 
— My  Lady  of  Orange  (H.  C.  Bailey).  Longmans.  6s. — The 
Helmet  of  Navarre  (Bertha  Runkle).  Macmillan.  6s. — A 
Goodly  Child  (Catherine  Ponton  Slater).  Wells,  Gardner,  is. — 
A  Sore  Temptation  (John  K.  Leys).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s. — 
Robert  Annys,  Poor  Priest  (Annie  Nathan  Meyer).  New  York : 
The  Macmillan  Co.  6s. — The  Sea  hath  its  Pearls  (Nellie  Iv. 
Blissett).  Hutchinson.  6s. 

History. 

The  Student’s  Rome  (Henry  G.  Liddell.  New  edition  by  P.  V.  M. 
Benecke).  Murray.  71.  6 d. 

A  Plistory  of  Rome  up  to  500  A.D.  (Eustace  H.  Miles).  Grant 
Richards.  81.  6 d. 

An  Outline  History  of  the  British  Empire  from  1500  to  1870  (William 
Harrison  Woodward).  Cambridge :  At  the  University  Press. 
ij.  6 d.  net. 

On  the  Nationalisation  of  the  Old  English  Universities  (Lewis 
Campbell).  Chapman  and  Hall.  "js.  6d. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  b.c.  146 
(Evelyn  S.  Shuckburgh).  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 
The  Church  in  Greater  Britain  (G.  Robert  Wynne).  Kegan  Paul. 
5j.  net. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Industrial  and  Social  History  of  England 
(Edward  P.  Cheyney).  New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
6s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

A  Plandbook  of  British  Birds  (J.  E.  Ilarting.  New  and  Revised 
Edition).  Nimmo.  42s.  net. 

Open-Air  Gardening  (Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury),  6s.  ;  Greenhouse 
Construction  and  Pleating  (B.  C.  Ravenscroft),  31-.  6 d.  Upcott 
Gill. 

Outdoor  Games,  Cricket  and  Golf  (R.  II.  Lyttelton.  “  Pladdon 
Hall  Library”).  Dent.  7 j.  6 d.  net. 

A  Garden  Diary,  September  1899-September  1900'  (Emily  Lawless). 
Methuen.  Js.  6 d.  net. 

The  Lighter  Side  of  Cricket  (Captain  Philip  Trevor.  Edited  by  E.  T. 
Sachs).  Methuen.  6j. 

Law. 

The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  1897  (R.  T.  Thomson).  Effing¬ 
ham  Wilson. 
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School  Books. 

The  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  Book  VL  (Edited  by  FI.  B.  Cotterill),  2s.  ;  A 
First  Latin  Reader  (R.  A.  A.  Beresford),;.  is.  6d.  ;  The  Georgies 
of  Virgil,.  Book  II.  (Edited  by  S.  E.  Winbolt),  is.  6d.  ;  The 
French  Picture  Primers  (First  and  Second  Primers),  6 d.  each. 
Blackie. 

Travel. 

The  North-West  Passage  by  Land  (Viscount  Milton  and  W.  B. 
Cheadle.  New  Edition).  Cassell.  2 s. 

Miscellaneous. 

Asinette  (Mrs.  J.  G.  Frazer).  Dent.  is.  6d.  net. 

As  the  Chinese  See  Us  (Thomas  G.  Selby).  Unwin.  6r. 

Calendar  of  Letter-Books  of  the  City  of  London  at  Guildhall.  Letter- 
Book  C.  (Edited  by  Reginald  VR.  Sharpe).  J.  E.  Francis. 

Charles  S.  John’s  Note  Books,  1846-1853  (Edited  by  Admiral  H.  C. 

St.  John).  Edinburgh  :  David  Douglas.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Chinese  Crisis  from  Within  (Wen  Ching).  Grant  Richards.  3.1.  6d. 

Colloquies  of  Criticism  (By  - ).  Unwin.  3.1.  6 d.  net. 

Cry  of  the  Poor,  The  (Robert  FI.  Sherard).  Digby,  Long.  3.1.  6d. 
net. 

Day-Book,  The,  of  John  Stuart  Blackie  (Archibald  Stodart-Walker). 
Grant  Richards.  6s. 

Diary  of  Nicholas  Garry.  From  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  (Second  Series,  1900-1901).  Ottawa:  Hope  and  Sons. 
Toronto  :  Copp-Clark  Co.  London  :  Quaritch. 

Die  Kriege  Friedrichs  des  Grossen  (herausgegeben  vom  Grossen 
Generalstabe.  Kriegsgeschichtliche  Abtheilung  II.)  Dritter 
Theil :  Der  siebenjahrige  Krieg,  1756-1763.  Berlin:  Mittler  und 
Sohn, 

Dr.  Ognvie’s  English  Dictionary.  Blackie.  2 s. 

Fact  and  Fable  (Effie  Johnson).  Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. 

Famous  Englishmen  :  Book  I. — Alfred  to  Elizabeth  (John  Finnemore). 
Black,  is.  4 d. 

Francis  and  Dominic  (“The  World’s  Epoch  Makers.”  John 
Herkless).  Edinburgh  :  Clark.  3.?. 

Fruits,  Nuts,  and  Vegetables  (Albert  Broadbent).  Manchester : 
Broadbent.  6d.  net. 

Fleligse  Birgittas  Pilgrimsfard  :  Berattelse  (afVerner  von  Ileidenstam). 

Stockholm  :  Albert  Bonnier’s  forlag.  Haft  4.50. 

Flow  Sailors  Fight  (John  Blake).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

How  to  Avoid  Payment  of  Debt  (By  a  Solicitor).  Simpkin,  Mar¬ 
shall.  2S. 

Japan  and  the  Comity  of  Nations  (Baron  Alexander  von  Siebold). 
Kegan  Paul.  2s.  kd. 

Ivarten,  Plane  und  Skizzen  zu  dem  Werke  :  Der  siebenjahrige  Krieg, 
1756-1763  (herausgegeben  vom  Grossen  Generalstabe.  Kriegs¬ 
geschichtliche  Abtheilung  II. )  Erster  Band  :  Birna  und  Lobo- 
sitz.  Berlin  :  Mittler  und  Sohn. 

Last  Essays  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Professor  F.  Max  Muller.  First  Series). 
Longmans.  5r. 

Manners  for  Girls  (Mrs.  ITumphry).  Unwin,  is. 

Men  and  Letters  (Herbert  Paul).  John  Lane.  5 r.  net. 

Mentone  as  a  Health  and  Pleasure  Resort  (D.  W.  Samways). 
Bemrose.  35.  6 d. 

Mimes  and  Rhymes  (Arthur  Rickett).  Brimley  Johnson.  31-.  6d.  net. 
Papers  for  Working  Men  :  Addresses  to  Working  Lads  (The  Rt.  Rev. 
A.  F.  W.  Ingram)  ;  The  Driving  Wheel  (By  a  Parliamentary 
Reporter).  S.  P.C.K.  6 d.  each. 

Practical  Draughtsman’s  Work  (Paul  N.  Hasluck).  Cassell.  2s. 

“  Queen”  Cookery  Books,  Series  VII.  Plorace  Cox.  ir. 

Reallexikon  der  indogermanischen  Altertumskunde  (Von  O.  Schrader. 
Zweiter  Halbband).  Strassburg  :  Verlag  von  Karl  J.  Triibner. 
M-  13- 

Spending  and  Saving,  A  Primer  of  Thrift  (Alfred  Pinhorn).  Cassell. 

is. 

World  Pictures  (J.  B.  Reynolds).  Black,  in  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  : — The  World’s  Work,  25c. ; 
The  Artist,  ir.  ;  Journal  of  the  Derbyshire  Archteological  and 
Natural  History  Society  ;  Tire  Geographical  Journal,  2s.  ;  The 
Bookseller,  6 d.  ;  Royal  Academy  Pictures  and  New  Gallery 
(“  Art  Journal”),  ir.  ;  Royal  Academy  Pictures  (Part  I.),  ir.  ; 
The  Forum,  35c.  ;  Lippincott’s,  25c. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  382  for  MAY 

THE  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  QUESTION. 
EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Cloudesley  Brereton. 
FRENCH  PROFESSORS  AT  READING. 

TWO  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.  R.  E.  Hughes. 

THE  QUEEN’S  SCHOLAR. 

MEASUREMENT  AND  SIMPLE  SURVEYING.  Benehara  Branford. 

A  PUBLISHER  IN  TROUBLE. 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. 

OBITUARY-E.  E.  BOWEN. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

The  Yarmouth  Conference- Education  in  South  Africa— The 
Jeopardy  of  Greek— A  Catholic  University— What  is  Poetry  ?— 
British  Child  Study  Association— Summer  Holiday  Courses— 
Technical  Education— Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes— Universities 
and  Schools— Jottings— Reviews— Books  of  the  Month,  &e. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  71d. 


Offices:  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  FULL,  E.C. 


MACMILLAN  k  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT  NEW  WORK  ON  SOOTH  AFRICA, 

Crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

BRITAIN’S  TITLE 

IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

OR, 

THE  STORY  OF  CAPE  COLONY  TO  THE  BAYS  OF  THE  GREAT  TREK. 

By  Professor  J.  CAPPON,  M.A. 

1901  ISSUE  READY  NEXT  TUESDAY. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR  BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World  for  the  Year  1901. 
Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Publication. 
Revised  after  Official  Returns.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  R.  Y.  TYRRELL,  Litt.D. 

ANTHOLOGY  OF  LATIN  POETRY.  By 

Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 


POEMS  OF  THE  UNKNOWN  WAY.  By 

Sidney  Royse  Lysaght.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  6d.  net. 


3rd  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  SCENERY  OF  SCOTLAND  VIEWED 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ITS  PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY.  By  Sir 
Archibald  Geikie,  D.C.L.,  D.Sc.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
4  Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  10s.  net. 


FACT  AND  FABLE  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Joseph  Jastrow,  Professor  of  Psychology  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


6th  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  METHODS  OF  ETHICS.  By  the  late 

Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.  8vo.  14s.  net. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

T'iKE  BOOK  OM  BRIDGE. 

kAt  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls,  and  Stationers. 
PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


The  ABC  of  Bridge 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

Description  and  Rules  of  the  Game. 

How  to  Score.  How  to  Play. 

What  to  Lead,  &c.  &c. 

All  contained  in  a  small  attractively  printed  and  bound  volume 
which  will  go  in  the  pocket. 

London  : 

HENRY"  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  YYmng  Gov’nor.” 

THE  HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBB  ADAMSON. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Adamson  has  a  straightforward  story  to  tell.  There  is  a  sound,  wholesome 
love-interest  and  a  good  deal  of  merriment  in  ‘The  Hidden  Scar.’  It  is  quite  a 
pleasing  novel.” — The  Satui'day  Review. 

“  The  writer  displays  in  his  creation  of  characters  a  keen  appreciation  of  human 
nature.  The  descriptive  portions  are  skilfully  sketched,  and  the  various  scenes  are 

fair  specimens  of  word-painting . The  author’s  idea  of  construction  is  excellent,  and 

he  knows  well  how  to  keep  his  plot  going  till  the  last  chapter  is  reached . taking 

the  volume  from  start  to  finish  it  is  a  well-written  and  plausible  romance  of  modern 
life.” — Pziblic  Opinion. 

“A  cleverly-devised  plot  ingeniously  constructed . relieved  by  some 

humorous  sketches.” — Literary  World. 

“  By  the  introduction  of  broad  honest  humour  Mr.  Adamson  is  quite  a  good 
jester.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 
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GREAT  CHANCE ! 

BEST, 

BIGGEST, 

NEWEST. 

THE 

IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary ,  Etymological,  Scientific, 

Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Wevr  E dLi-fc io>  of  the  \  f  More  fcl lan 

“IMPERIfiL”  l  -j  100,000  in  advance 

contains  233,000  words,  J  1S’  I  of  Webster’s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  IS  BRITISH  AND  UP  TO  DATE. 

Its  Appendices  alone  would  form  no  mean  work  of  reference.  They  comprise  : — 

(1)  Biographical  List  of  prominent  writers,  with  titles  of  their  leading  works  and  dates  of  birth  and  death. 

(2)  Descriptive  List  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Deities  and  Mythical  Beings. 

(3)  Pronouncing  List  of  Modern  Geographical  Names. 

(4)  Foreign  words  which  frequently  form  parts  of  Geographical  Names,  with  examples  for  their  use. 

(5)  Pronouncing  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  Scriptural,  and  other  Ancient  proper  Names. 

(6)  Explanatory  List  of  Words,  Phrases,  and  Notable  Sayings. 

(7)  Abbreviations  and  Contractions  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

(8)  Forms  of  Address  used  in  Ceremonious  Communications  with  Persons  of  Title  and  Official  Position. 

(9)  Principal  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  World  with  their  English  Equivalents. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  ^5.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of 

5s. 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  ?S.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your 
library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British 
scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen 
pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


A 


work 

for 

a 

first 

payment 

of 


©JRJOIESIRL  FORIVEo 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 


Signature 


Address  .. 
Profession 
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CHEAP  EDITION  Now  Ready.  Price  zs. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE  BY  LAND. 

Being  the  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  under¬ 
taken  with  the  view  of  Exploring  a  Route  across  the  Continent  to  British 
Columbia  through  British  Territory,  by  one  of  the  Northern  Passes  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

By  VISCOUNT  MILTON  and  Dp.  CHEADLE. 

With  12  Illustrations. 

To  this  Cheap  Edition  Notes  have  been  actded  by  Dr.  Che  ad  be  in  the  form 
of  an  A ppe7idix. 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  London,  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  YICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE’S. 

By  SIBYL  CREED.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

***  This  story  is  the  account  of  a  critical  passage  in  the  life  of  an 
Anglican  clergyman ,  holding  the  most  advanced  High  Church  views , 
and  determined  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


iEEHTlOIEQ  IN  .  . 

■  ■  DESPATCHES.’’ 

Copies  of  February  16  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
with  its  Special  Supplement  of  South  African  Despatches  and 
Lord  Roberts’s,  Major-Gen.  Baden-Powell’s,  Sir  G.  White’s,  Sir 
R.  Buller’s,  and  Sir  C.  Warren’s  Recommendations,  dated 
March  31,  etc.,  1900,  can  still  be  obtained.  Price  6|d.,  post  free. 

Copies  of  April  20  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  a  Special  Supplement  giving  Lord  Roberts’s  later 
Despatch  and  Recommendations,  dated  April  2,  1901,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Honours  Gazette,  dated  April  19,  1901  (rewards  for 
South  Africa  up  to  Nov.  29,  1900),  can  also  be  obtained. 
Price  6t-d.,  post  free. 

Orders  should  he  sent  to  the  Publisher. 


Offices  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON, 

W.C. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCL  UDE : 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 

CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 

FATHER  DOLLING. 

REV.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D. 

&c.  &c. 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY.  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per 
annum,  post  free. 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH '  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 


■s  “Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 

thank  Mr.  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

j “Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle. 


Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 


THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ASERYSI  WITH,  TOWYN,  ABEROOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER,  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL.  BATH,  WELLS,  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR.  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAIRFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 

“  A  brilliant  book.  — The  Times.  “  Particularly  good.” — Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 


LOMDON  EN¥IRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WURLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 

Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


THE  COLONIAL  COLLEGE. 

HOLLESLEY  BAY,  Suffolk. 

SEASIDE.  Splendid  climate.  2,000  acres. 
PRACTICAL  TRAINING  for  Life  in  the  Colonies  or  elsewhere. 

Full  information  from  the  Director  at  above  address, _ 
or  from  Mr.  Godfrey  Johnson,  8  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

NEXT  TERM  BEGINS  on  May  18. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAMI- 

NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd.- 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  £80 
and  ,£20  per  annum  will  be  awarded;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations  ; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  ^20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  £ 60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who- 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  i6t  17,  18.  One  of  £87  (£gq  for  the  firsh 
year),  four  or  five  of  £50,  six  or  more  of  ^30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  .£12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


THE  RAMBLER  (re.divivus),  the  Tory  Weekly. 


Important  Notice. — Separate  numbers  will  not  be  sold. 
Minimum  Subscription  is  for  three  months. 

Terms:  Luxurious  Edition,  £2  10s.  the  year. 

Publiek  Edition,  6s.  the  year. 

Early  papers  will  include  : — 

The  Real  Crisis  in  the  Anglican  Church.  By  Father  IGNATIUS. 
The  Doggerel  of  Mr.  KIPLING.  By  HERBERT  VIVIAN. 

The  Alternative  to  Conscription.  By  the  Lord  MONKSWELL. 

In  Remembrance.  By  the  Countess  of  WINCHILSEA. 

An  Intelligent  Audience.  By  the  Lady  HELEN  FORBES. 


Address : 

“THE  RAMBLER,”  Ballantyne  Press,  14  Tavistock  Street,  YV.C. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  St 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


WAIHI  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

rHE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  above  was 

held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  Mr.  Thomas  Russell 
presiding.  The  secretary  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting,  the 
chairman  stated  that  during  the  year,  besides  the  ordinary  work  in  the  mine  and  the 
continued  explorations  in  the  fourth  and  upper  levels,  they  had  been  preparing  for 
opening  the  fifth  or  deepest  level  of  the  mine  at  400  feet  below  the  adit  level.  At 
the  same  time  they  had  been-  engaged  in  sinking  shafts,  erecting  engines,  fixing 
boilers,  and  generally  equipping  these  shafts  for  opening  levels  in  succession  down 
to  1,000  feet.  They  had  been  connected  with  the  company’s  railway,  and  all  the 
necessary  appliances  had  been  constructed  for  cheaply  handi  ng  the  large  masses  of 
ore  coming  and  to  come  to  the  surface  through  them.  These  new  works  were  the 
necessary  sequence  of  that  forward  policy  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  extension 
of  the  milling  and  reduction  plant,  and  they  had  facilitated  the  opening  of  the  fifth 
level  over  its  extended  area.  The  new  plant  was  the  first  instalment  towards 
the  establishment  of  wet  crushing  throughout  both  mills.  This  great  change  was 
not  a  light-hearted  experiment,  hut  was  a  careful’y  selected  process,  determined  upon 
after  full  personal  inquiry  in  South  Africa  and  every  other  likely  place  where  good 
processes  were  in  use,  and  after  repeated  experiments  at  Waihi.  Having  at  some 
length  directed  the  attention  of  the  shareholders  to  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  year  in  the  mine,  the  chairman  alluded  to  the  connexion  between  the 
Union  Waihi  Company  and  this  company.  He  stated  that  the  company  held 
100,848  fully-paid  shares  out  of  200,000  in  the  Union  Company,  and  that  48,283 
fully-paid  shares  were  held  by  other  shareholders.  The  remaining  shares  in 
the  Union  Company,  50,919,  were  unissued,  and  therefore  would  be  divisible 
pro  rata  between  the  Waihi  Company  and  the  other  shareholders,  raising 
the  proportions  of  shareholding  interest  to  135,293  for  the  Waihi  Company 
and  64,707  for  the  other  shareholders.  Originally,  the  Union  Company  held 
254  acres,  but  as  the  trend  of  the  lodes  in  the  mine  was  into  the  Silverton 
ground,  it  had  for  some  time  been  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  company 
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to  procure  the  Silverton  area.  The  Silverton  area  and  mill  were  purchased 
and  paid  for  partly  in  shares  and  partly  in  cash,  and  the  united  area  of  the  property 
now  held  was  428  acres.  It  adjoined  the  Waihi  Company’s  eastern  boundary  for  a 
distance  of  3,600  feet.  Lodes  found  in  the  Waihi  mine  along  that  boundary  should 
run  through  the  Union  Waihi  ground,  and,  vice  versa ,  the  Union  Waihi  lodes 
should  traverse  the  Waihi  area.  For  these  reasons  it  was  not  politic  in  the  interests 
of  the  Waihi  Company  to  allow  the  Union  Company  to  get  into  difficulties  or  to 
miss  the  opportunity  when  it  occurred  of  obtaining  the  Silverton  property.  It  was 
believed  that  the  assistance  required  would  be  only  temporary,  and  that  a  large  and 
valuable  asset  would  be  saved  to  the  Waihi  Company  by  intervention.  From  the 
result  of  the  last  few  months’  crushings  and  the  appearance  of  the  stopes  at  the 
present  time,  it  looked  as  if  the  turning-point  had  been  reached,  and  that  the  debt, 
now  about  £70,000,  due  to  the  Waihi  Company  would  not  be  increased,  but  would  be 
diminished  by  returns  obtained  from  the  Union  Company’s  mine.  He  thought  that 
the  present  debt  and  future  burdens  must  at  the  first  convenient  opportunity  be  put 
upon  the  Union  Company  in  such  form  that  all  the  shareholders  should  contribute  to 
sustain  the  burdens  or  pay  the  debt.  Taking  the  debt  at  £70,000,  the  proportion 
rightly  borne  by  the  Waihi  Company  was  in  round  figures  ,647,000,  and  the  loan  to 
be  repaid  to  the  company  by  the  other  shareholders  in  the  Union  Company  was 
about  ,£23,000.  The  labour  question  had  for  the  first  time  given  the  company 
trouble  in  New  Zealand,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  directors,  no  serious  difficulties 
were  likely  to  arise  from  it.  From  inquiries  which  had  been  received  from  some 
shareholders  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  calamity  had  happened.  He  could  find 
nothing  to  justify  this  anxiety  in  the  condition  or  prospects  of  the  mine  or  mill  or  in 
the  policy  of  the  company.  The  directors  would  ask  them  to  increase  the  capital  to 
£500,000  and  to  issue  165,000  shares  to  the  shareholders  in  the  proportion  of  one 
new  share  for  every  two  shares  held  ;  to  spread  the  payment  for  the  shares  over  a 
year  by  quarterly  instalments,  and  that  the  instalments  should  bear  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum.  He  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Bristow  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried,  and  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  extraordinary  general  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  for  increasing  the 
capital  as  mentioned  by  the  chairman. 


THE  WEST  AFRICAN  AGENCY. 

''HE  statutory  meeting-  of  the  shareholders  of  the 

West  African  Agency,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  Winchester  House, 
Old  Broad  Street,  Mr.  R.  J.  Price,  M.P.  (the  Chairman  of  the  company),  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  P.  Mack)  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  :  Gentlemen, — Just  to  go  very  shortly  into  our  doings  since  the 
company  was  formed  three  months  ago.  As  you  are  aware,  the  reason  of  our  origin 
was  that  we  should  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Gold  Coast  Proprietary  Mines, 
Limited,  to  float  a  portion  of  their  property  which  they  did  not  require  to  use  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  was  upon  that  programme,  no  doubt,  that  our  capital  was  subscribed. 
The  directors’  first  act  on  taking  office  was,  after  further  consideration,  to  accept  the 
proposal  which  had  been  made  to  them,  and  to  practically  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  Gold  Coast  Proprietary  Mines  on  the  lines  of  the  prospectus  issued  to  you. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  flotation  of  the  Kwahu  Mine  has  not  yet  taken  place,  because 


up  to  date  we  have  not  received  a  final  survey  of  the  property.  We  have  reason  to 
kriow,  however,  that  the  survey  is  practically  completed.  We  are  expecting  that  survey 
\Vith  the  report  at  a  very  early  date,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  make 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  successful  flotation  of  that  property.  In  the  meantime,  our 
news  from  the  Gold  Coast  Proprietary  Mines,  the  property  which  is  now  working, 
and  which  is  adjacent  to  this  Kwahu  mine,  is  certainly  good.  The  work  has  gone 
on  very  actively  and  the  discoveries  have  been  satisfactory.  They  are  making  a 
first-class  road,  which  will  add  very  much  to  the  success  of  the  Kwahu  when  it  has 
started  as  a  working  company,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  feel  very  comfortable, 
both  about  their  own  titles  and  the  titles  they  will  be  able  to  give  to  the  Kwahu 
when  it  is  formed.  The  Governor  has  made  a  recent  visit  to  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  I  understand  he  was  quite  satisfied  with  what  he  saw.  We  have  not  a  large 
number  of  neighbours  elbowing  us,  and  whose  boundaries  may  jut  over  ours  ;  in 
point  of  fact,  we  have  the  district  to  ourselves.  I  believe  that  our  agreements  with 
the  native  chiefs  are  thoroughly  satisfactory.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
the  bona-fide  work  which  the  Gold  Coast  Proprietary  Mines  has  done,  and  I  think 
we  may  regard  the  titles  of  the  two  allied  companies  as  being  satisfactory, 
although,  of  course,  until  the  Concessions  Court  pronounce,  we,  like  other  com¬ 
panies,  cannot  consider  them  definitive  titles.  So  much  about  the  option  to  float 
the  Kwahu  property.  In  addition,  the  arrangement  provided  for  a  certain  interest 
in  each  other’s  shares,  which  1  trust  will  turn  out  profitably  for  both  parties.  While 
we  have  been  waiting,  your  directors  have  not  been  entirely  idle,  as  you  may  have 
observed  from  the  newspapers  and  the  prospectus  sent  to  you  that  they  had  already 
made  one  issue.  They  have  made  an  issue  of  the  Tarkwa  Consols,  Ltd.,  which 
was  a  very  successful  one  There  was  £60,000  to  be  provided  for  working  capital, 
and  that  was  largely  over-subscribed  by  the  public.  The  vendors  took  their 
interest,  I  believe,  entirely  in  shares,  so  that  none  of  the  money  subscribed  will  go 
for  anything  but  working  capital.  It  is  a  large  property,  it  is  in  an  excellent 
position,  and  so  far  as  we  can  gather  the  railway  ruis  through  it.  It  is  next 
door  to  the  Tarkwa  banket  mines,  the  shares  of  which  I  see  are  at  a  very  large 
premium,  and  altogether  it  seems  to  start  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Our 
interest  in  it  is  quite  a  considerable  one.  The  arrangements  made  with 
us,  although  quite  moderate  and  proper  arrangements,  were  so  far  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  us,  as  it  turned  out,  and  we  look  forward  to  our  interest  in  the 
Tarkwa  Consols  giving  a  very  handsome  profit  to  the  company.  We  have  in 
hand  the  issue  of  a  company,  to  be  called  the  Tarkwa  Tomento  Concessions,  Ltd., 
which  has,  I  think,  more  claim  to  have  a  good  title  than  any  of  the  successful  mines 
of  the  other  companies  on  the  coast,  and  which  has  a  title  under  the  order  of  the 
Court.  It  is  situated  on  the  River  Ancobra,  and  we  believe  that  the  situation  is 
second  to  none.  The  Board  of  the  company  will  be  a  very  strong  one,  and  there 
will  be  a  proper  working  capital  provided.  There  is  also  facility  for  transport  by 
the  river,  which  exists  in  very  few  places.  The  property  is  well  reported  on,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  issue,  like  the  last,  will  command  public  sup¬ 
port,  and  be  a  great  success.  I  think  we  have  made  a  very  good  start,  and  I  feel 
assured  that  we  have  more  than  earned  our  standing  charges,  and,  when  we  are  n 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  the  arrangement  we  have  made  with  the  Gold 
Coast  Proprietary  Mines,  I  think  we  may  look  forward  to  having  a  very  handsome 
profit  to  distribute  amongst  the  shareholders. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  the  excellent  statement  he  had  given 
of  the  progress  of  the  company  concluded  the  proceedings. 


FORTY-SECOND  REPORT  OF 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  LIMITED 

( YOKOHAMA  S HO  KIN  GIN  ICO) 

Presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  HALF-YEARLY  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING,  held  at  the  Head  Office, 

Yokohama,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  March,  1901. 

CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED. ...Yen  24,000,000  I  CAPITAL  PAID  UP. .. .Yen  18,000,000  |  RESERVE  FUND. ...Yen  8,310,000 

DIRECTORS.— NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.  KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq.  KOKICHI  SONODA,  Esq.  RIYEMON  KIMURA,  Esq. 

ROKURO  HARA,  Esq.  IPPEI  WAKAO,  Esq.  YOSHIGUSU  NAKAI,  Esq. 

PRESIDENT.— NAGATANE  SOMA,  Esq.  VICE-PRESIDENT— KAMENOSUKE  MISAKI,  Esq. 

BRANCH  OFFICES.— Kobe,  Tokio,  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Tientsin,  Newchwang,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Hawaii, 

Bombay,  London,  Lyons. 

HEAD  OFFICE.— Y OKOHAMA. 


TO  THE  SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN, — The  Directors  submit  to  you  the  annexed  Statement  of  the  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank,  and  Profit  and  Loss  Account  for  the  half-year 
ending  December  31st,  igoo. 

The  gross  profits  of  the  Bank  for  the  past,  half-year,  including  Yen  163, 695. 032  brought  forward  from  last  account,  amount  to  Yen  5,972,348. 502,  of  which 
Yen  4, 218, 009. 804  have  been  deducted  for  current  expenses,  interests,  &c.,  leaving  a  balance  of  Yen  r,754,338.°l°. 

The  Directors  now  propose  that  Yen  180,000.°°°  be  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  raising  it  to  Yen  8, 310, coo.000.  From  the  remainder  the  Directors  recommend  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  will  absorb  Yen  780, ooo.000  on  old  shares  and  Yen  390,000.°°°  on  new  shares,  making  a  total  of  Yen  1,170,000.° 
The  balance,  Yen  404, 338.  C1°,  will  be  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  next  account.  NAGATANE  SOMA,  Chairman. 

Head  Office,  Yokohama,  gth  March,  1901. 


Liabilities. 

Capital  paid  up . 

Reserve  Fund  . 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Debts . 

Reserve  for  New  Building . 

Deposits  (Current,  Fixed,  &c.) . 

Bills  Payable,  Bills  Rediscounted,  Acceptances,  and  other  Sums  due 

by  the  Bank . . . 

Dividends  Unclaimed . 

Amount  brought  forward  from  last  Account . 

Net  Profit  for  past  Half-year  . . 


BALANCE  SHEET. 

Y. 


1 8, 000, coo. 000 
8, 130, ooo.000 
233,°9  3.2C0 

315*423. 1,0 

52,978,953.9b0 

7r,i87,73i.::G4 
4,094.-*° 
163,695. 0j" 
L590>643-5=s 


Cash  Account — 

In  Hand  . 

At  Bankers’ . 

Investments  in  Public  Securities . ’. . 

Bills  Discounted,  Loans,  Advances,  &c . 

Bills  Receivable  and  other  Sums  due  to  the  Bank  . . . . 

Bullion  and  Foreign  Money  . 

Bank  Premises,  Properties,  Furniture,  &c.  . , . 


Yen  152,603, 634. 724 


31st  December,  1900. 


Y. 

5,8  r9, 680. 1520 
6, 123, 146. 1110 


Assets. 

Y. 


IT,942,826.a:'° 
23,85o,i£8.  '  " 
45,i°4,751.7"’ 
70,  916,572.*“ 
173*405."° 
605,889.  *50 


Yen  152,603,634.''* 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT. 

Y. 


To  Current  Expenses,  Interests,  &c .  4,2i8,co9.S92 

To  Reserve  Fund  . . .  180, ooo.000 

To  Dividend — 

Yen  6. 300  per  Share  for  120,000  Old  Shares  =Yen  780, ooo.000  - ) 

and  y  1, 170, ooo.000 

Yen  3. 260  per  Share  for  120,000  New  Shares  =  Yen  390,000.°°°  .. ..  J 
To  Balance  carried  forward  to  next  Account . . .  404, 338. 010 


Yen  5, 972, 348.502 


Y. 

By  Balance  brought  forward  30th  June,  1900  .  163, 695. or'2 

By  Amount  of  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year  ending  3-ist  Dec.,  1900  5,808,653. 150 


Yen  5,972, 3+8. ro: 


We  have  examined  the  above  Accounts  in  detail,  with  the  Books  and  Vouchers  of  the  Bank  and  the  Returns  from  the  Branches  and  Agencies,  and  find  them  to  be 
correct.  We  have  further  inspected  the  Securities,  & c.,  of  the  Bank,  and  also  those  held  on  account  of  Loans,  Advances,  &c.,  and  find  them  all  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Books  and  Accounts  of  the  Bank.  SH1NOBU  TAJIMA,  I  AT,n.,™c.c 

FUKUSABURO  WATANABE,  J  ALDIT0RS* 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

lF-o.ll  PFOspecttis  totLII  fo©  adL'&r«s:B?tiis€sdl  on  I^ora-dea.^ . 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  PROSPECTUS  INVITING  SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


ATOME  MINES,  Limited, 

(WEST  AFRICA.) 


CAPITAL  -  £300,000, 

Divided  into  300,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £1  each, 

Of  which  100,000  Shares  are  appropriated  for  Working  Capital. 


Directors. 

CHARLES  NEWMAN  (Chairman  of  The  Prah  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.),  of  6  Old  Jewry,  E.C.  (Chairman). 

ARTHUR  LEWIS  (Chairman  of  Lewis  &  Allenby,  Ltd.),  of  60  to  65  Conduit  Street,  W. 

HENRY  JOHN  BROWN  (Chairman  of  the  Tete  Concessions  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  and  Director  of  the  Birrim 
Valley  Gold  Mining  &  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.),  of  27  Avenue  Mansions,  N.W. 

JOHN  BLAIR  WHYTE  (Director  of  Clinton’s  Gold  Concessions,  Ltd.),  of  28  Ladbroke  Gardens,  W. 

F.  O.  ELLISON  (Director  of  the  Abompeh  Syndicate,  Ltd.),  of  65  George  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 

Solicitors. 

London  .-—SUTTON,  OMMANNEY  &  RENDALL,  3  &  4  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

Liverpool  : — LAWRENCE,  JONES  &  CO.,  African  House,  Liverpool. 

Bankers. 

London: — LONDON,  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK,  Ltd.,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 
THE  BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  4  S.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

Liverpool  LONDON,  CITY  &  MIDLAND  BANK,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool. 

THE  BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  Ltd.,  14  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

Brokers. 

E.  W.  MEYERSTEIN  &  CO.,  1  Drapers  Gardens,  and  Stock  Exchange,  E.C. 

Consulting  Engineers. 

LAKE  &  CURRIE,  3  Gt.  Winchester  Street,  E.C. 

Auditors. 

JOHN  ANNAN  DEXTER  &  CO.,  54  &  55  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary.  Registered  Offices. 

GEO.  T.  BROADBRIDGE,  F.I.S.  6  OLD  JEWRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Full  prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  of  the  Company’s  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Brokers, 
and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company. 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 

THE  EARLY  AGE  OF  GREECE.  By  William  Ridge- 

way,  M.A.,  Disney  Professor  of  Archaeology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College  ;  late  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen’s 
College,  Cork;  Author  of  the  “Origin  of  Metallic  Currency  and  Weight 
Standards,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  In  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  now 
ready,  21s. 

Cambridge  Review. — “  The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Prof.  Ridgeway's 
‘  Early  Age  o\  Greece’  is  an  eve  >t  of  no  little  importance  in  the  world  of  scholar¬ 
ship.  The  theory  which  Prof.  Ridgeway  holds  about  Pelasgians  and  Achmans —  1 
which  runs  counter  to  the  general  view — was  published  some  years  ago  in  the 
Hellenic  Journal  :  and  at  the  British  Association  and  other  learned  gatherings  the 
Disney  Professor  has  held  his  own  against  all  antagonists.  His  theories  are  of  the 
deepest  importance  f  :r  the  ethnology  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe  ;  and  they 
will  have  to  be  considered  in  any  treatment  of  the  early  history  of  the  Mediterranean 
peoples.  Prof.  Ridgeway’s  conclusions  are  supported  by. admass  of  evidence  both  j 
literary  and  archaeological,  such  as  probably  no  other  living  scholar  could  have  | 
amassed.” 

DIONYSIUS  OF  HALICARNASSUS.  THE  THREE 

LITERARY  LETTERS.  Edited,  with  Translation,  Notes,  Glossary,  and 
Introductory  Essay,  by  W.  Rhys  Roberts,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  College  of  North  Wales.  Demy  8vo.  9s. 

Quarterly  Review. — “We  observe,  with  much  satisfaction,  that  the  whole 
subject  of  Greek  criticism  is  being  taken  in  hand  by  so  sound  and  thorough  a 
scholar  as  Mr.  Rhys  Roberts,  and  we  heartily  welcome  the  instalment  of  his  work 
that  has  recently  appeared  in  his  excellent  edition  of  ‘  The  Three  Literary  Letters 

of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.’  . In  any  case  a  better  example  of  the  value  of 

criticism,  based  on  definite  principles  and  directed  towards  a  definite  end,  than  the 
woiks  of  Dionysius  cannot  be  found.” 

ANNALS  OF  POLITICS  AND  CULTURE  (1492- 

1899)  By  G.  P.  Gooch,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Athenceum. — “This  compilation  is  undeniably  useful,  and  affords  evidence  of 

extraordinary  width  of  reading  and  industry  on  the  part  of  its  compiler _ The 

bibliography  will  be  useful . The  book  will  be  indispensable  in  a  library.” 

SCIENCE  AND  MEDIEVAL  THOUGHT.  The  Har- 

veian  Oration  delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physician's,  iS  October, 
1900,  by  Thomas  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.A.,  M.D. Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the 
College,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6d.  net. 

LORD  MACAULAY.  By  D.  H.  Macgregor,  Scholar 

of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Being  the  Members’  Prize  Essay  for  1900. 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  net. 

MACAULAY.  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Cambridge  on 

10  August,  1900,  in  connexion  with  the  Summer  Meeting  of  University  Ex¬ 
tension  Students.  By  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Litt.D.,  M.P.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.; 
paper,  is. 

TWO  LECTURES  INTRODUCTORY  TO  THE  STUDY 

OF  POETRY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Beeching,  M.A.,  late  Clark  Lecturer  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  King’s  College, 
London  ;  Chaplain  to  the  Hon.  Soc.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  ; 
paper,  is. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 

Edited,  with  a  Commentary,  by  Arthur  W.  Robinson,  B.D.  Crown  8vo. 

2s.  6d.  ;  also  bound  in  leather,  with  gilt  top,  3s.  6d. 

Guardian. — “Simplicity,  singleness  of  purpose,  and  self-suppression  are  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  this  edition  of  Tennyson's  masterpiece . We  thank 

Mr.  Robinson  therefore  on  our  own  behalf,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  ‘  general 
reader,’  for  whom  the  book  has  primarily  been  prepared,  for  clearing  away  some  of 
these  difficulties  without  raising  others,  and  for  allowing  Tennyson  to  teach  his  own 
lesson,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  his  own  way.  He  deserves,  too,  the  gratitude  _  of 
schoolmasters  for  providing  an  edition  which  many  of  them  wilLwish  to  read  with 
their  senior  forms.” 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Lectures  delivered  in  the  Education  Section  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Extension  Summer  Meeting  in  August,  1900,  including  lectures  by  Rev.  H. 
Montagu  Butler,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch,  Sir 
Richard  Jebb,  Mrs.  Henry  Sidgvvick,  and  others.  Edited  by.  R.  D. 
Roberts,  M.  A.,  Sc.D.Lond.,  Secretary  for  Lectures  of  the  Local  Examinations 
and  Lectures  Syndicate.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

Academy. — “The  book  forms  a  very  valuable  statement,  terse,  accurate,  and 
suggestive,  of  educational  progress  during  the  period  set  forth.” 


CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  SCIENCE  MANUALS. 

BIOLOGICAL  SERIES.— NEW  VOLUMES. 

General  Editor— A.  E.  SHIPLEY,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Christ’s  College. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

DURING  THE  SIXTEENTH,  SEVENTEENTH,  AND  EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURIES.  By  Sir  Michael  Foster,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  M.D.,  D.C.L., 
Sec. R.S.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Demy  Svo.  9s. 

GRASSES.  A  Handbook  for  Use  in  the  Field  and 

Laboratory.  By  H.  Marshall  Ward,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Honorary  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  and  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  6s. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES. 

NEW  VOLUME®. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEKS  FROM  THE 

EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  B.C.  146.  By  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  Author  of  “A  Translation  of 
Polybius,”  &c.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

AN  OUTLINE  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 

FROM  1500  TO  1870.  By  Prof.  W.  H.  Woodward.  Based  upon  the  same 
Author’s  “  History  of  the  Expansion  of  the  British  Empire.”  With  Maps  and 
Tables,  is.  6d.  net. 


London:  C.  J.  CLAY  &  SONS, 

Cambridge  University  Press  Warehouse,  Ave  Maria  Lane. 


SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

-•sr-w  v  ▼▼▼▼▼▼  irv'v 

“Full  of  graphic  incident  and  interesting 
throughout. ” — Daily  News. 

With  a  Map  and  10  Text  Plans.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  THE  PEKING  LEGATIONS. 

Being’  the  Diary  of  the  Rev.  ROLAND  ALLEN,  M.A. 

Chaplain  to  the  Right  Rev.  C.  P.  Scott,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  in  North  China;  for 
five  years  Acting-Chaplain  to  H.M.’s  Legation  in  Peking. 

“  A  vivid  narrative,  written  with  much  judgment  and  good  taste . Nothing 

could  be  better  than  Mr.  Allen’s  story  of  the  closing  days  of  the  siege.” — Times. 

“  It  would  be  difficult  to  call  lo  mind  a  more  dramatic  chapter  in  history  than 
that  afforded  by  last  year’s  tragedy  in  Peking,  and  Mr.  Allen  has  done  justice  to 
his  subject.”— At//  Mall  Gazette. 

“Of  the  many  books  relating  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Boxer  rising,, 
Mr.  Roland  Allen’s  diary  seems  to  us  by  far  the  most  interesting,  as  well  a*  being 
full  of  information.  Both  in  conception  and  execution  the  work  is  admirable,  and 
entitled  to  the  most  unqualified  praise.” — IVorld. 


With  a  Portrait  Frontispiece.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  A  CENTURY  AGO. 

Letters  written  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  1797  =  1801. 
By  the  Lady  ANNE  BARNARD. 

Edited,  with  a  Memoir  and  brief  Notes,  by  W.  IT.  Wilkins,  F.S.A. 

“  Lady  Anne’s  little  thumb-nail  sketches  of  Cape  Society  and  the  neighbouring 
country  are  perfectly  delightful,  incisive,  direct,  and  sparkling.  Her  letters  are,  in 
fact,  as  entertaining  as  any  novel Athenceum. 

“  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  bundle  of  old  letters  is  an  important  literary 

find . They  sparkle  with  epigrams  and  good  sayings  ;  they  have  a  high  literary 

finish,  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are  quite  unstudied  and  perfectly  natural. 
Their  freshness  and  originality  are  amazing.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“  Delightful  letters,  whose  shrewdness  and  wit  and  unaffected  friendship  make 
them  a  real  addition  to  literature.  We  can  make  no  pretence  of  doing  therrb 
justice,  but  we  recommend  them  to  our  readers  in  all  confidence  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  recent  books.” — Pilot. 


YEOMAN  SERVICE  \  being  the  Diary  of  the  Wife  of 

an  Imperial  Yeomanry  Officer  during  the  Boer  War.  By  Lady  Maud 
Rolleston.  With  Portraits  of  Piet  de  Wet  and  of  a  group  of  Convalescents. 
Large  crown  8vo.  [ Shortly . 

RE-ISSUE  OF  THE  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  “THE  LIFE  OF 
LORD  LAWRENCE.” 

NEARLY  READY.— SEVENTH  EDITION. 

2  vols.  large  crown  8vo.  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  21s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  R.  Bosivorth 

Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at 
Harrow  School,  Author  of  “Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,’’  “Carthage, 
and  the  Carthaginians,”  &c. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

FIRST  IMPRESSION  NEARLY  SOLD  OUT. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

With  12  Full-page  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SILVER  SKULL. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT, 

Author  of  “  Cleg  Kelly,”  “  The  Red  Axe,”  “  Little  Anna  Mark,”  &c. 

“A  work  of  real  genius,  full  of  glorious  adventures,  stirring  with  the  romance  of 
hot  and  passionate  hearts.” — British  IVeekly. 

“  Well  invented,  well  knit  of  cumu’ative  interest,  told  with  a  verve  worthy  of 
Crockett  in  his  best  days.” — Christian  IVorld. 

PACIFICO.  By  John  Randal.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  SEAL  OF  SILENCE.  By  Arthur  R.  Conder. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

TOE  ARCHBISHOP  AND  THE  LADY.  By  Mrs. 

Schuyler  Crovvninshield.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


TWO  SUCCESSFUL  NOVELS  BY  NEW  WRITERS. 

Second  Pointing's  of  each  Now  Ready. 

A  0ARDINAL  AND  HIS  CONSCIENCE. 

By  GRAHAM  HOPE.  — Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Very  much  above  the  average  of  the  ordinary  historical  novel.” — Spectator. 

“There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  Mr.  Hope’s  story;  its  course  is  vigorous  and 
exciting.” — Daily  Telegraph. 

“It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  novel  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman’s/’ — British  Weekly. 

“  The  appearance  among  novelists  of  an  author  who  can  turn  out  so  sound  a  piece 
of  literary  workmanship  as  this— a  work  in  which  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the 
defects  observed  in  early  attempts  at  fiction,  and  which  bears  such  promise  of  some¬ 
thing  more  brilliant  still  to  come — is  most  welcome.”  —  Scotsman. 

LOVE  AND  HONOUR. 

By  M.  E.  CARR.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  The  atmosphere  of  Continental  politics  and  diplomatic  circles  about  1  Love  and 

Honour’  suggests  a  comparison  with  the  work  of  Mr.  Henry  Seton  Merriman . 

In  the  setting  of  the  story  Mrs.  Carr  shows  herself  almost  equal  to  the  author  of 
‘  The  Sowers’  in  producing  the  impression  that  the  reader  is  assisting  in  trie  great 
affairs  of  the  world.” — Daily  News. 

“A  well  told  story  The  means  by  which  General  Duclos  compasses  his 
vengeance  on  Von  Ostenburg  is  finely  conceived  and  firmly  worked  out.” 

Morning  Post. 

“  It  is  difficult  to  accept  ‘  Love  and  Honour  ’  as  the  work  of  an  unpractised  hand  : 
its  fine  balance  of  construction,  its  direct  and  forceful  narrative  suggest  rather  a. 
maturity  of  power  and  training.” — Pilot. 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MAR8T0N  &  Co.’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK.  Crown  8vo.  parchment,  5s.  net. 

THE'  LOVER’S  REPLIES 

TO 

“AH  ENGLISHWOMAN'S  LOVE  LETTERS.” 


Fcp.  8vo.  half-parchment,  3s.  6d.  net. 

THE  SUBURBAN  GARDEN  AND  WHAT 
TO  GROW  IN  IT. 

By  F.  M.  WELLS.  \Rcady  shortly. 


In  the  press.  In  two  Volumes,  demy  8vo.  price  28s.  net. 

MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS  and  WHO 

WROTE  THE  CASKET  LETTERS.  By  Samuel  Cowen, 
J.P.,  of  the  “  Perthshire  Advertiser.” 

The  literature  in  connection  with  this  historical  subject  has  been 
abundant,  while  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the  public  has  been 
unabated.  The  research  of  the  past  century  lias  done  much  to 
develop  what  has  hitherto  been  an  obscure  and  unsolved  problem. 
The  Calendars  of  State  Papers  published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office, 
and  free  access  to  the  State  Paper  Archives,  have  been  an  immense 
boon  to  students  of  history.  These  have  enabled  the  public  to  acquire 
information  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

A  special  feature  of  this  work  will  be  the  illustrations.  It  will 
contain  Sixteen  Photogravures  of  the  Queen,  all  more  or  less  famous 
portraits,  and  some  of  them  never  before  published. 


BRITAIN’S  AUSTRAL  EMPIRE,  Portraits 

of  the  STATESMEN  and  OFFICIALS  concerned  in  the 
work  of  establishing  the  COMMONWEALTH  OF  AUS¬ 
TRALIA.  The  Portraits  FROM  LIFE.  Drawn  by  Percy 
F.  S.  Spence.  The  Letterpress  by  G.  Firth  Scott. 

The  book  will  consist  of  Forty  Photogravures,  7  by  4J  inches,  while 
the  Letterpress  will  be  printed  on  Imperial  Hand-made  Paper,  at  the 
well-known  Chiswick  Press.  The  whole  will  be  contained  in  a 
Portfolio  of  White  Vellum  and  Cloth,  ornamented  with  a  design  by 
Mr.  Spence.  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  will  be  available 
in  this  form.  The  price  will  be  £4.  4s.  net. 

This  work  it  is  hoped  will  be  ready  for  delivery  during  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  York’s  Visit  to  Australia. 


SECOND  EDITION.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  EDWARD 

BICKERSTETH,  late  Bishop  of  South  Tokyo.  By  Rev. 

Samuel  Bickersteth. 

“An  impartial  record  of  earnest,  intelligent  work.  Neither  the 
Bishop  nor  his  biographer  blinks  the  difficulties  of  missionary  work  in 
the  civilised  East.  The  volume  is  all  the  more  interesting  on  that 
account.  ” —  Times. 


THE  BIBLE  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  A  Series 

for  Schools  and  Families.  By  Rev.  J.  Paterson  Smyth, 
B.D.,  LL.  D. ,  Author  of  “  How  We  Got  Our  Bible  ”  and  “  Plow 
to  Read  the  Bible.” 

The  Guardian  says  of  the  first  volume  : — “Packed  with  thought; 
very  far  above  the  average  standard', of  Sunday-school  lessons.” 

The  following  five  volumes  are  either  ready  or  passing  through  the  j 
press  : — 

Genesis.  St.  Matthew.  [Ready.)  Joshua  and  Judges. 
St.  Mark.  The  Prayer-Book,  [in  the.  press.) 
OTHER  VOLUMES  ARE  IN  PREPARATION. 

Price  of  the  Volumes  will  be  : — Single  Volume,  in  cloth,  is.  6d. 
net ;  paper,  is.  net. 

Double  Volumes,  with  Four  extra  Lessons,  only  supplied  in  cloth, 
2s.  net. 


MESSRS.  BELL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

Messrs.  BelVs  Miniature  Illustrated  Catalogue  now  ready ,  and  will 
be  sent  on  application. 


Imperial  i6mo.  12s.  6d.  net. 

GERMAN  BOOK-PLATES.  A  Handbook  of 

German  and  Austrian  Ex-Libris.  By  Karl  Emich,  Count  zu  Leiningen- 
Westerburg.  Hon.  Member  of  the  Ex-Libris  Verein  (Berlin),  Hon.  Vice- 
President  of  the  Ex-Libris  Society  (London),  &c.  Translated  by  G.  Ravens- 
croft  Dennis.  With- 250  Illustrations.  Also  75  Copies  on  Japanese  vellum 
{all  sold).  _ 

Crown  8vo.  5s. 

JOURNAL  OF  THE 

LADY  BEATRIX  GRAHAM, 

Sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose.  By  Mrs.  Smith-Dam  pier.  With  a 
Preface  by  Miss  Yonge.  Third  Edition.  With  8  Illustrations  by  E.  J.  S. 

“  That  charming  work.” — Guardian. 

“  The  reprint  is  one  readily  welcomed.  It  is,  indeed,  a  pleasure  to  glance 
through  these  poetic  pages  again.  There  is  now  and  again  a  touch  of  sentiment 
that  is  in  every  sense  charming  and_  refreshing.  A  book  like  this  should  he  in  the 
hands  of  all  who  are  able  to  appreciate  gentle  subtleties.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 

“  An  imaginative  narrative  of  the  romantic  times  of  Montrose . A  very  graceful 

as  well  as  unpretentious  work.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  Mrs.  Smith-Dampier’s  charming  work  of  imagination.”—  Scotsman. 


Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

PINTORIGCHIO.  By  Evelyn  March  Phillipps. 

With  40  Illustrations  and  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece. 

[ Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 


Post  8vo.  5s.  net. 

PIERO  DELLA  FRANCESCA.  By  W„  G. 

Waters,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford.  With  40  Illustrations  and  a 
Photogravure  Frontispiece.  [Bell's  Great  Masters  Series. 


Crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

AN  ITINERARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

CATHEDRALS.  For  the  use  of  Travellers.  Compiled  by  James  G. 
Gilchrist,  A.M.,  M.D.,  University  of  Iowa,  U.S.A.  Revised  and  Edited, 
with  an  Introduction  on  Cathedral  Architecture,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Tamworth,  Blandford,  with  40  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 


Crown  8vo.  is.  6d.  net. 

ST.  DAVID’S.  A  Short  Plistory  and  Description  of 

the  Fabric  and  Episcopal  Buildings.  By  Philip  A.  Robson,  A.R.I.B.A. 
With  50  Illustrations.  [Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 


Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 

HARROW.  By  J.  Fischer  Williams,  M.A.,  Fellow 

of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  48  Illustrations. 

_  [Bell's  Great  Public  Schools. 

Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THEOCRITUS.  A  New  Edition,  with  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  R.  J.  Cholmeley,  M.A.,  City  of  London  School. 


i2mo.  5s. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  T.  R.  Lounsbury,  Professor  of  English  in  Yale  University.  New  Edition, 
Revised,  xiv  and  505  pages. 


i2mo.  5s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  LITERA- 

TURE.  By  Henry  S.  Pancoast.  556  pages. 


Fourth  Enlarged  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  net. 

A  HISTORY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

By  Kuno  Francke,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  Harvard  University. 

“This  splendid  work... ...is  based  on  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  sources  and 

authorities,  and  is  written  in  a  lively  and  impressive  style  which  brings  the  chief 
social  forces,  the  literary  tendencies,  the  principal  problems,  the  great  writers  and 
their  most  important  productions  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  have 

nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  country . On  its  appearance  it  was  very  warmly 

welcomed  by  the  best  German  scientific  periodicals,  and  it  is  now  very  largely  used 
in  America.  I  hope  that  ere  long  the  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  this 
country...... It  is  much  used  by  my  own  students.  Students  reading  for  the  various 

higher  University  examinations,  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  reliable  survey 
of  a  given  period  of  German  literature,  will  find  the  book  invaluable.” 

Dr.  Karl  Breul  in  the  Modern  Language  Quarterly ,  October  1900. 


Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

MEMORY  :  An  Inductive  Study.  By  F.  W.  Cole- 

GROVE.  Ph.D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Washington. 
With  an  Introduction  h>y  G.  Stanley  Hall,  LL.D. 

CHISWICK  SHAKESPEARE. 

Illustrated  by  BY  AM  SHAW. 

New  Volume.  Cloth,  is.  6d.  net ;  limp  leather,  2s.  net. 

CYMBELINE. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON  &  CO.,  Limited. 
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R.  BRIMLEY  JOHNSON 


THE  SHORT  STORY. 


“  There  are  signs,  outside  the  circle  of 
American  writers,  that  THE  SHORT 
STORY  IN  ITS  PERFECTION,  may 
eventually  be  told  not  in  French  but 
IN  ENGIilSH.” 

The  Manchester  Guardian  on  “  Idylls  of  the  Fells.” 


IDYLLS  OF  THE  FELLS 

3/6  BY  3/6 

J.  T.  KINGSLEY  TARPEY. 

“  There  is  much  humanity  in  these  simple  but  artistic  stories.” 

Athenccum. 

“A  BOOK  TO  GET. ” — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

“  IRRESISTIBLY  CHARMING. ” —  Yorkshire  Herald. 


“  A  more  interesting  collection  of  short  stories  and  sketches  we  have 
seldom  read.” — Dublin  Warder. 


IN  ARCADY  AND  OUT 

3/6  BY  3/6 

OLIVER  MADOX  HUEFFER. 

“  All  are  carefully  and  gracefully  written  ;  and  the  volume  should 
not  fail  to  please  a  reader  of  dainty  tastes.” — Scotsman. 

“  Very  pretty  and  prettily  told  The  first  is  almost  an  idyll.  The 
last  is  a  humorous  episode  of  a  Paris  cafe.  ” — Morning  Leader. 


ON  WEDNESDAY, ,  MAY  15. 


MASTER  AND  SLAVE 

2/-  net.  by  2/-  net. 

ALFRED  T.  STORY. 


THE  WANDERER’S  LIBRARY.—!. 

‘  1  This  little  volume  is  one  to  slip  into  the  pocket  of  your  smoking 
coat  or  travelling  bag,  to  be  handy  when  a  spare  half-hour  makes 
itself  felt.” — Publishers'  Circular. 

A  WANDERER 

Cloth,  r  Leather, 

3/6  net.  si-  net- 

C.  F.  KSIRY. 

“  Mr,  Brimley  Johnson  will  be  lucky  if  he  can  keep 
the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  ‘  Wanderer's  Library  ’ 
up  to  the  standard  of  A  WANDERER.  THE  WORLD 
WILL  BE  LUCKY  TOO.” — The  Times. 

“  True  imaginative  charm.  This  is  a  small  book,  but  it  contains 
far  more  of  real  interest,  far  more,  too,  that  is  really  worth  reading  and 
remembering,  than  most  books  twice  the  size.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

“  It  whets  the  appetite  for  more.” — Times. 

“A  BOOK  TO  GET.” — Sheffield  Telegraph. 

“EXQUISITE  LITERARY  QUALITY.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  Mr.  C.  F.  Keary  is  one  of  the  few  writers  whose 
work  we  would  willingly  see  oftener.” — Academy. 

8  YORK  BUILDINGS,  ADELPIII,  W.C. 


DIGBY,  LONG,  &  CO.’S  NEW  LIST 

J.  MACLAREN  COBBAN’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  GOLDEN  TOOTH.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 

Angel  of  the  Covenant,”  “  I’d  Crowns  Resign.”  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

[Second  Large  Edition  now  ready. 

Morning  Post.  — “  An  exciting  bit  of  fiction.  It  is  excellently  done.  Mr.  Cobban 

isa  born  novelist . he  has  produced  as  entertaining  a  yarn  as  we  have  come  across 

for  many  a  long  day.” 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  ANIMA  VILIS.” 

DEYAYTIS.  By  Marya  Rodziewicz.  Translated 

by  the  Count  S.  de  SOISSONS.  Cloth,  gilt,  6s.  [Just  out. 

Glasgow  Herald. — “This  clever  Polish  authoress  has  given  us  another  of  her 
vivid  impressionist  tales . she  has  a  masterly  direct  touch  that  reminds  us  some¬ 

what  of  the  great  Russian.” 

Literary  World.— il  Count  de  Soissons  has  done  well  to  give  us  a  translation  of 
this  charming  romance,  to  read  which  is  a  brain-rest  after  the  hackneyed,  stereo¬ 
typed  modern  novel.” 

Daily  News. — “  The  story  is  one  of  considerable  power.” 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “WRONGLY  CONDEMNED.” 

A  DARING  SPIRIT.  By  Mrs.  Bagot-Harte, 

Author  of  “  Bianca,”  “  At  the  Eleventh  Hour,”  &c.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  AN  HONOUR.  By  R.  St. 

J.  CORBET,  Author  of  “  The  Canon’s  Daughter.”  Cloth,  6s. 

Academy. — “  A  sunny  English  story . a  kind  of  diluted  Trollope . Much  o 

the  dialogue  is  really  amusing.  The  heroine,  too,  is  a  delightful  girl.” 

FERGUS  HUME’S  LATEST  SENSATIONAL  NOVEL. 

SHYLOCK  OF  THE  RIYER. 

Literary  World. — “  Is  quite  the  most  brilliant  detective  story  Mr.  Hume  has 
given  us  since  he  made  such  a  remarkable  hit  in  ‘  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab.’  ” 
Pictorial  cloth,  6s.  [Fifth  Edition  in  the  Press. 

G.  BERESFQRD  FITZGERALD’S  NEW  NOVEL. 
THE  MINOR  CANON.  By  the  Author  of  “  A 

Fleeting  Show,”  “  An  Odd  Career,”  “  The  Stigma,”  &c.  Pictorial  cloth,  6s. 

[Second  Large  Edition. 

County  Gentleman. — “  A  decidedly  clever  book.” 

Daily  News. — “  We  can  recommend  ‘The  Minor  Canon  ’  as  an  interesting  varia¬ 
tion  ot  an  old  theme  which  has  been  treated  before  in  ‘The  Scarlet  Letter’  and 
‘  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland.’  ” 

Athcnceum. — “  This  book  might  well  attract  attention . The  dialogue  itself  is 

the  best  we  have  yet  read  in  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  novels.” 

Westminster  Review. — “  ‘  The  Minor  Canon’  is  one  of  the  best  novels  that  Mr. 
Beresford  Fitzgerald  has  written.  It  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  clerical  pro¬ 
fession  on  a  man  of  warm  and  impetuous  nature.” 

Glasgow  Herald. —  ‘  The  story  is  well  written.  The  portrait  of  the  Canon  him¬ 
self  is  drawn  with  considerable  strength  and  skill.” 

Birmingham  Gazette. — ‘‘  The  story  is  cleverly  developed,  the  denouement  is 
original,  and  the  characterisation  strong.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

LONDON:  u  MAY,  iqoi. 

A  NOVELIST  OF  VAGABONDS. 

A  BOOK  has  just  come  to  me  from  Paris  which  has 
interested  me  profoundly.  It  is  called  “  Les 
Vagabonds,”  and  is  translated  from  the  Russian  of 
Maxime  Gorki.  The  translator,  Ivan  Strannik,  has 
added  an  introduction,  in  which  he  tells  us  many  things 
about  the  writer.  There  are  four  stories  in  the  book, 
“  Malva,”  “Konovalov,”  “  Tchelkache,”  and  “Mon 
Compagnon  ;  ”  they  are  all  about  Russian  vagabonds, 
a  vast  section  of  the  Russian  people  which  has  never 
yet  found  its  way  into  novels.  Gorki  writes  about 
what  he  knows,  he  describes  to  us  the  life  he  has  lived, 
and  it  has  seemed  to  me,  in  reading  this  book,  as  if  I 
were  learning  something  quite  new  about  men  and 
women. 

Maxime  Gorki  was  born  at  Nijni-Novgorod  in  1868 
or  1869  ;  he  is  not  sure  of  the  year  of  his  birth.  His 
parents  were  poor  people,  and  they  died  when  he  was  a 
boy,  leaving  him  penniless.  He  apprenticed  himself  to 
a  shoemaker,  but,  tiring  of  the  trade,  ran  away,  and 
worked  with  an  engraver,  then  with  a  painter  of  icons, 
then  with  a  cook,  then  with  a  gardener,  then  again  with 
a  cook,  on  board  a  steamboat.  This  cook  was  a 
reader  of  novels,  and  Gorki  began  to  read  Gogol  and 
Dumas.  He  was  taken,  he  tells  us,  with  a  “ferocious 
desire  ”  to  learn,  and  he  left  the  steamboat  and  made 
his  way  to  Kazan,  thinking  that  a  poor  fellow  could 
be  taught  for  nothing.  He  found  that  it  was 
not  the  custom,  and  he  got  work  at  a  baker’s, 
living  on  twelve  roubles  a  month.  When  he  could 
endure  the  bakery  no  longer  he  began  to  wander 
about,  reading,  learning  all  that  he  could,  living  with 
vagabonds,  sometimes  drinking,  sometimes  working,  a 
sawyer,  a  coal-heaver,  a  gate-keeper,  a  street  seller  of 
apples  or  of  kvass.  He  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
lawyer,  who  helped  him  and  lent  him  books  ;  but  he 
was  soon  wandering  again,  and  it  was  in  an  obscure 
provincial  paper  that  he  published  his  first  story, 
“  Makar  Tchoudra,”  a  gipsy  narrative  in  which  he  had 
not  yet  learnt  to  use  his  strange  material  simply.  In 
1893  he  met  Korolenko,  the  novelist,  who  interested 
himself  in  him,  and  helped  him  to  publish  one  of  the 
stories  now  translated,  “  Tchelkache.”  Its  success  was 
immediate,  and  since  then  Gorki  has  written  about 
thirty  short  stories,  which  have  been  collected  in  three 
volumes,  besides  a  novel,  “  Foma  Gordei'ev.”  He  was 
beginning  to  publish  another  novel,  “  Le  Moujik,”  but 
it  is  said  that  he  has  burnt  the  remainder  of  it,  and 
disappeared,  no  one  knows  whither. 

“  I  was  born,”  he  tells  us  in  one  of  his  stories,  “out¬ 
side  society,  and  for  that  reason  I  cannot  take  in  a 
strong  dose  of  its  culture  without  soon  feeling  forced  to 
get  outside  it  again,  to  wipe  away  the  infinite  complica¬ 
tions,  the  sickly  refinements, -of  that  kind  of  existence. 

I  like  either  to  go  about  in  the  meanest  streets  of  towns, 
because,  though  everything  there  is  dirty,  it  is  all 
simple  and  sincere,  or  else  to  wander  about  on  the  high¬ 
roads  and  across  the  fields,  because  that  is  always 
interesting,  it  refreshes  one  morally,  and  needs  no  more 
than  a  pair  of  good  legs  to  carry  one.”  It  is  this  feel- 
ing,  the  feeling  which  first  made  him  a  wanderer,  that 
has  made  him  a  writer,  and  his  stories  are  made  directly 
out  of  the  life  which  he  has  lived.  In  many  of  them  he 
appears  under  his  own  name,  telling  the  story  as  if  it 
were  something  which  had  actually  happened  to  him. 
Thus  the  scene  of  “  Konovalov  ”  is  the  baker’s  shop  at 
Kazan,  the  underground  kitchen  with  its  yeasty 
atmosphere,  in  which  everything  looked  dim,  and 
the  window  high  up,  through  which  could  be 
seen  “a  little  scrap  of  blue  sky  with  two  stars: 
one  was  large,  and  shone  like  an  emerald  ; 
the  other,  quite  near,  was  hardly  visible.”  His 
method  is  simple.  In  a  few  bold  strokes  he  brings 
before  us  a  corner  of  the  country,  a  sea-beach,  a  quay, 
a  shop,  a  street  ;  then  a  man  and  a  woman,  two  men, 
some  simple  incident,  and  the  men  and  women  go  out 
as  quietly  as  they  had  come  in.  But  meanwhile  a 
strange  temperament  has  expressed  itself,  in  a  few 


words,  some  disconcerting  action,  a  significant  silence  ; 
and  what  we  have  felt  is  just  what  is  deepest,  most  un¬ 
conscious,  in  that  nature,  to  which  speech  is  so  difficult, 
thought  so  painful,  and  action  a  kind  of  despairing 
start  away  from  the  logic  of  things.  Along  with  this 
simple  and  profound  human  quality  there  is  a  power  of 
rendering  very  subtle  sensation,  as  in  this  sentence  : 
“  All  about  us  reigned  that  aching  quiet,  from  which 
one  seems  to  be  awaiting  something,  and  which, 
if  it  lasted,  would  drive  a  man  mad  with  its  abso¬ 
lute  peace,  its  utter  absence  of  sound,  the  living 
shadow  of  motion.”  In  “  Mon  Compagnon  ’’(‘there 
is  a  long  description  of  a  boat  in  a  storm,  as 
minute  as  Defoe,  and  with  an  imaginative  quality 
of  minuteness.  When,  in  summer,  the  two  vaga¬ 
bonds  light  a  fire  in  the  field,  because  a  fire  would 
look  beautiful  ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm 
on  the  steppe,  one  of  the  vagabonds  begins  to  sing 
with  all  his  might,  and  the  other  attacks  him  in  a  kind 
of  savagery  of  terror  ;  in  the  Meunier-like  pictures  of 
labour,  as  in  the  building  of  the  embankment  at 
Theodocia  ;  there  is  something  large,  lyrical,  as  if  the 
obscure  forces  of  the  earth  half  awakened  and  began 
to  speak.  In  all  this  Gorki  does  but  continue,  in  his 
own  way,  what  other  Russian  novelists  have  done 
before  him  ;  he  enters  into  the  tradition,  the  youngest 
and  most  fruitful  tradition  in  Europe.  Other  races, 
too  long  civilised,  have  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
soul,  to  mystery,  to  whatever  is  most  surprising  in  life 
and  death.  Russia,  with  centuries  of  savagery  behind 
it,  still  feels  the  earth  about  its  roots,  or  the  thirst  in  it 
of  the  primitive  animal.  It  has  lost  none  of  its  instincts, 
and  it  has  just  discovered  the  soul.  And  it  is  ceaselessly 
perturbed  by  that  strange  inner  companion  ;  it  listens 
to  a  voice  which  is  not  the  voice  of  the  blood  ;  it  listens 
to  both  voices,  saying  contrary  things ;  and  it  is 
astonished,  melancholy,  questioning.  Other  novelists 
tell  us  of  society  ;  tell  us,  that  is,  what  we  are  when  we 
are  not  ourselves.  The  Russian  novelists  show  us  the 
soul  when  it  is  alone  with  itself,  unconscious  or  morbidly 
conscious,  gay,  uneasy,  confident,  suspicious,  agonised 
with  duty,  a  tyrannous  slave  or  a  devout  and  humble 
master. 

Every  Russian  is  born  a  philosopher  ;  he  reasons, 
as  a  child  might  reason,  an  ignorant,  unhappy  child, 
wondering  why  things  are  as  they  are.  These  vaga¬ 
bonds  of  Gorki  are  conscious  that  something  is  wrong, 
with  the  world  or  with  them,  and  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  what.  “  I  live,  and  I  am  bored,”  says  Konovalov. 
“Why?  I  don’t  know  at  all.  How  shall  I  say  it  ? 
There’s  a  spark  wanting  in  my  soul.  Something  is 
wanting  in  me,  that’s  all.  Do  you  see?  Well  then, 

I  seek,  and  I  am  bored,  and  it  all  comes  to -  I  don’t 

know  what.”  They  pity  themselves,  with  a  kind  of 
impersonal  pity,  not  accusing  anyone.  “We  are  by 
ourselves,  we  should  be  reckoned  with  by  ourselves  ; 
because  we  are  good  for  nothing  in  life,  and  we  take 
up  somebody  else’s  place,  and  we  get  in  other 
people’s  way.  Whose  fault  is  it  ?  It  is  our  fault 
against  life.  We  haven’t  the  joy  of  living,  nor 
any  feeling  for  ourselves.  Our  mothers  gave  birth 
to  us  in  a  bad  hour,  that’s  all  !  ”  There  is  only  one 
good  thing,  liberty,  the  freedbm  at  least  to  suffer  in 
one’s  own  way  :  “to  walk  to  and  fro  on  the  earth  this 
way  and  that  ;  you  walk,  and  you  see  new  things,  and 
then  you  don’t  think.”  “When  one  thinks,  one  gets 
disgusted  with  living,”  says  Serejka  ;  and  all  these 
people,  to  whom  life  is  never  quite  mechanical,  because 
they  are  living  outside  the  laws,  and  have  the  leisure 
to  lie  down  and  watch  the  sea  moving,  or  the  black 
earth  secretly  alive,  are  all  afraid  of  thinking.  They 
cannot  help  thinking,  but  it  frightens  them.  “You,” 
says  Vassili  to  Malva,  “you  don’t  know  anything  of 
these  things  ;  but  sometimes  I  can’t  help  thinking 
about  life,  and  I  am  afraid.  Especially  at  night,  when 
I  can’t  sleep.”  They  know  so  little,  and  all  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  universe  come  to  them  without  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  books,  or  beliefs,  or  any  knowledge.  They  see 
themselves,  as  Vassili  does,  when  he  lies  awake  at 
night,  “  so  small,  so  small,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  earth 
moved  under  me,  and  there  were  nobody  on  the  earth 
but  me.”  They  move  from  place  to  place,  like  con¬ 
sumptive  people,  who  think,  if  they  could  but  be  some¬ 
where  else,  they  would  be  quite  well.  But  it  is  always 
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somewhere  else.  All  the  roads  of  the  world  lead  to  six 
feet  of  earth,  and  all  the  way  there  has  been  a  losing'  of 
the  way. 

To  Gorki  the  vagabond  is  the  most  interesting  failure 
in  the  world,  where  everything  must  be  a  failure.  He 
has  affirmed  his  independence,  he  has  been  resolutely 
himself,  he  has  had  the  energy  to  stand  up  against  the 
inevitable,  realising  at  least  his  own  courage,  perhaps 
his  own  strength.  Unlike  most  others,  he  knows  that 
he  has  only  himself  to  rely  on  in  the  world,  and  that  it 
is  only  that  self  which  matters.  Ap.thur  Symons. 


“  CORNIIILL  ”  CAUSERIES. 

“  Conferences  on  Books  and  Men.”  London:  Smith, 
Elder.  1900.  6s. 

HE  author  of  these  causeries,  reprinted  from  the 
“  Cornhill,”  has  one  qualification  which  is  invalu¬ 
able  to  an  entertainer  of  this  kind — he  is  not  afraid  of 
copious  citation.  Essayists  and  reviewers  in  general 
seem  to  be  absurdly  apprehensive  of  quoting  too  much 
and  of  seeming  to  shirk  their  task  by  not  giving  the 
public  enough  of  their  own  writing.  But,  after  all,  the 
first  duty  of  an  entertainer  is  to  entertain,  and  if  that 
end  is  achieved,  readers  will  not  inquire  too  curiously 
from  what  source  the  entertainment  comes.  Such  a 
book  as  this  is  by  its  very  nature  and  intention 
desultory,  and  such  remarks  as  have  occurred  to  us  in 
reading  it  must  be  desultory  too.  We  were  pleased 
with  the  truth  of  the  comment  upon  the  “Oxford 
Sausage  ”  that  it  “  belongs  to  a  good  period,  in  the  sense 
that  occasional  poetry  being  a  fashionable  exercise  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  like  music  in  the  seventeenth,  every¬ 
one  who  attempted  it  was  at  least  master  of  the  rules  of 
prosody.”  On  the  other  hand  we  cannot  agree  that 
academic  wit  is  mostly  to  be  found  among  fellows  and 
scholars,  and  humour  among  undergraduates.  Mr. 
A.  D.  Godley,  an  excellent  authority,  held,  if  we 
remember  right,  the  precisely  opposite  view — he  said 
that  as  a  rule  if  you  wanted  humour  you  had  to  go  to 
the  undergraduates’  tutor.  There  is  another  point  in 
the  same  essay  concerning  which,  without  wishing  to 
make  too  much  of  it,  we  may  pen  a  word  of  protest. 
It  seems  to  us  a  most  stupid  and  ungracious  form  of 
puerility  to  try  to  stir  up  the  absolutely  obsolete 
jealousy  between  the  Universities.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  Dryden  to  say  : 

“  Thebes  did  his  green  unknowing  youth  engage, 

He  chooses  Athens  in  his  riper  age  ” — 

He  did  but  emulate  the  rapture  of  our  county  candi¬ 
date  that  it  is  in  Little  Pedlington  of  all  places  that 
he  opens  his  electoral  campaign  to-night ;  but  when 
we  read  that  Hawkins  Browne,  a  Cambridge  man, 
“showed  what  spirit  he  was  really  of  by  sending 
his  own  son  to  Oxford”  it  .  seems  to  us  simply  rude 
without  being  funny.  The  author  says  of  C.  S.  C.  in 
the  same  strain — “  I  notice  a  very  clever  writer — ■ 
Calverley,  of  Christ’s  College — just  a  little  later  than 
Blayds,  of  Balliol,  on  whom  he  has  certainly  formed  his 
style.”  Surely  to  gambol  thus  is  to  gambol  rather  like 
an  elephant,  but,  indeed,  if  we  take  this  author’s  humour 
at  its  low-water  mark  it  is  depressing  enough.  “  The 
discomfort  is  no  greater  than  that  of  an  ordinary  picnic, 
except  for  the  ants  which  abound.  I  make  this  remark 
to  the  wit  of  the  party,  who  replies  that  he  has  found 
trouble  from  aunts  even  at  English  picnics.” 

The  author’s  appreciation  of  the  humour  of  others 
seems  to  be  about  as  keen  as  his  own  would  lead  us  to 
expect.  He  has  often  felt,  he  seriously  says,  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  in  speaking  of  an  Englishman’s  “  temptations  to 
belong  to  other  nations  ”  sacrificed  truth  to  rhyme, 
because,  forsooth,  your  Englishman  has  rather  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  other  nationalities  !  A  reader  capable 
of  taking  “Pinafore”  au  pied  de  la  lettre  after 
this  fashion  must  doubtless  have  been  one  of 
the  matter-of-fact  band  who  understood  Gilbert’s 
other  song  about  the  French  man-of-war,  not  as 
a  rollicking  satire  upon  English  braggadocio,  but  as  a 
serious  insult  to  France.  We  do  not  know  whether 
our  readers  remember  Cowley’s  catalogue  of  his 
mistresses  beginning  “  Margarita  first  possessed,”  &c., 
and  proceeding  through  an  interminable  series  of 
Christian  names  to  “  Heleonora  first  of  the  name,  who 


God  grant  long  to  reign.”  We  have  always  thought 
it  one  of  the  most  dreary  pieces  of  affectation  ever 
perpetrated,  and  we  see  with  surprise  that  this  writer 
holds  it  to  be  the  best  specimen  of  vers  de  socidtd  in 
English  and  wonders  why  it  was  omitted  from  the 
“  Lyra  Elegantiarum.”  But  this  is  a  pure  matter 
of  taste  which  it  is  useless  to  discuss — nor  have  we 
intended  by  our  casual  expressions  of  dissent  to  obscure 
the  undoubted  fact  that  this  book  affords  a  great 
quantity  of  instructive  and  amusing  reading.  We  like 
the  author  best,  however,  when  he  is  not  jocose.  Upon 
one  point,  in  conclusion,  we  are  full  of  sympathy.  We 
deplore  in  common  with  this  essayist  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  know  where  to  lay  our  hands  on  a  copy  of 
Mr.  J.  F.  Sullivan’s  illustrated  skit  upon  “The  British 
Workman,  by  one  who  does  not  believe  in  him.” 
These  most  comical  drawings  originally  appeared  in 
“Fun  ’’—could  not  some  publisher  resuscitate  them  ? 


THE  HARLEQUIN  FLY. 

“  The  Harlequin  Fly.”  By  L.  C.  Miall  and  A.  R. 
Hammond.  Oxford  :  At  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1900.  7 s.  6 d. 

HIS  little  book  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  larva,  pupa  and  imago  of  the 
Harlequin  Fly,  Chironomus  dorsalis,  the  adult  of  the 
“  blood  worm  ”  so  frequently  seen  in  barrels  of  rain 
water.  Although  there  is  a  good  deal  we  have  seen 
before,  the  work  nevertheless  contains  much  fresh 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the  biologist, 
whilst  entomologists  would  find  it  interesting  reading. 

In  the  first  chapter  we  find  an  account  of  some  other 
aquatic  larvae  belonging  to  different  species  and  genera 
of  the  Chironomidae,  notably  an  account  of  the  egg 
larva  and  pupa  of  an  Orthocladius  which  lives  in  the 
larval  stage  “in  a  floating  flock  of  spirogyra,”  in  a 
case  of  jelly-like  substance,  probably  made  from  a 
secretion  of  its  salivary  glands.  A  detailed  description 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  larva  and  imago  of  C.  dorsalis 
fill  up  sixty-three  pages,  which  are  excellently  illustrated  ; 
many  of  the  figures  however  we  recognise  as  being  those 
in  Miall’s  “Natural  History  of  Aquatic  Insects.” 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the 
chapter  (VI.)  on  the  “Development  of  the  Pupa  and 
Fly  within  the  Larva.”  The  less  complex  structure  of 
a  midge  or  chironomus,  and  the  more  complex 
structure  of  its  larval  stage  than  we  find  in  the  blow¬ 
fly  (Calliophora)  or  other  Muscidae  in  which  the  adult 
is  highly  organised,  make  the  harlequin  midge  much 
better  fitted  for  such  investigations  than  any  of  the 
latter  family.  In  this  chapter  the  authors  point  out 
very  clearly  how  the  new  mouth  parts,  compound  eyes, 
the  long  antennae,  the  long  legs,  and  the  wings,  all  of 
which  characterise  the  adult  insect,  commence  to  form 
in  the  larva.  There  is  still  a  general  popular  belief  that 
the  change  from  the  larva  to  imago  takes  place  entirely 
in  the  resting  or  pupal  period  ;  whereas  the  parts  in 
question  are  complete  when  the  pupal  stage  begins 
and  can  often  be  revealed  by  dissection  before  the 
pupal  stage  approaches.  The  embryonic  development 
is  also  treated  (pp.  153  to  176)  at  some  length  ;  although 
there  is  nothing  very  fresh  in  this  account,  it  makes 
interesting  reading.  The  work  ends  in  a  copious 
bibliography  ;  it  could  however  be  extended. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

“  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  ”  (Selections).  London  :  Blackwood. 

1900.  is-.  6 d. 

We  have  already  awarded  the  palm  to  Messrs.  Blackwood 
for  bringing  out  the  best  illustrated  series  of  school  classics 
among  the  many  that  are  appearing  to-day.  The  present 
volume  is  quite  on  a  par  with  its  fellows.  There  is  an  interesting 
and  compact  criticism  on  magic  in  the  ancient  world  and  of 
“  metamorphic  mythology.”  The  text  is  beautifully  printed. 
The  old  style  of  spelling  has,  we  note,  been  rejected  in  favour 
of  such  forms  as  “  uirum,”  “  uocas,”  perhaps  to  the  regret  of 
those  who  have  been  more  accustomed  to  seeing  their  Latin 
spelt  “  with  a  wee.” 

“  Blackie’s  Continental  Geography  Series.  (i)Asia.  (2)  Africa.’ 

London  :  Blackie.  1901.  ir.  each. 

These  handbooks  remind  one  of  the  old  tramps  abroad  which 
were  written  for  children  in  the  early  Victorian  period,  except 
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that  the  Protestant  and  missionary  flavour  of  the  older  publica¬ 
tions  is  missing.  The  system  itself  is  by  no  means  antiquated, 
and  is  probably  still  the  best  for  initiating  children  in  the 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  what  it  really  means.  The  series 
of  maps  are  generally  very  good.  They  are  never  overcrowded 
with  names,  and  those  that  show  the  various  products  of  the 
countries  are  specially  to  be  commended.  On  the  other  hand 
the  relief  maps  are  a  comparative  failure,  being  far  too  small 
for  the  immense  areas  they  cover. 

“  Selections  from  Pliny’s  Letters.”  With  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  T.  Id.  Westcott.  London  :  Putnams.  1900. 

There  is  no  lack  indeed  of  good  editions  of  Pliny’s  Letters, 
but  the  present  volume  has  many  good  points  to  justify  its 
appearance.  There  is  an  adequate  Life  of  Pliny,  a  short  col¬ 
lection  of  Inscriptions  which  refer  to  him,  a  scholarly  excursus 
on  his  style,  a  list  of  allusions  in  other  authors,  a  description  of 
the  chief  MSS.  and  editions.  Some  of  the  notes,  however, 
encroach  unduly  on  the  province  of  the  dictionary,  such  as  the 
translations  of  “triclinia,”  “  porticus,”  &c.  The  edition  is 
rounded  off  by  a  discussion  on  the  chronology  of  the  letters,  a 
collection  of  critical  readings,  and  numerous  appendices. 

“  The  Self-Educator  in  Latin.”  By  W.  A.  Edwards.  Edited 
by  F.  Adams.  London  ;  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1901. 

Mr.  Edwards  has  pinned  his  faith  to  the  theory  that  in  order 
to  read  Latin  you  must  also  learn  to  write  it.  He  accordingly 
at  once  introduces  the  autodidact  to  the  mysteries  of  writing 
exercises,  but  he  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lambs  by  care¬ 
fully  graduating  their  difficulties.  Only  a  bare  minimum  of 
grammar  is  given,  and  the  book  abounds  in  useful  hints.  The 
verb  “  to  be  ”  is,  however,  introduced  somewhat  late,  and  the 
second  piece  of  continuous  translation  strikes  one  as  unduly 
“  stiff.” 

“Caesar.  The  Gallic  War.  Book  I.”  Edited  by  John  Brown- 
With  Illustrations.  London  :  Blackie.  1900.  ij.  6 d. 

This  is  a  revised  and  more  profusely  illustrated  edition 
of  a  book  originally  published  in  1893  which  was  the 
pioneer  of  Messrs.  Blackie's  illustrated  series.  The  idea  of 
helping  pupils  to  visualise  classical  times  by  pictorial  means  is 
admirable.  The  present  book  however  labours  under  the 
grave  disadvantage  that,  while  in  some  cases  the  source  of  the 
picture  is  indicated,  in  others  it  is  not,  and  in  the  latter  instance 
some  of  the  illustrations  seem  based  on  ancient  designs,  and 
others  to  be  largely  due  to  the  learned  imagination  of  a  modern 
draughtsman. 

“  Demosthenes.  Speech  against  Meidias.”  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  J.  R.  King.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon 
Press.  1901.  3r.  6d. 

The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  due  to  the  labours  of 
Professor  Butcher  who  is  preparing  a  complete  edition  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  Clarendon  Press.  It  adheres  more 
closely  to  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts  than  the  recent 
text  of  Blass  in  the  Triibner  series.  One  of  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  points  dealt  with  in  the  notes  is  the  question  of  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  various  depositions  and  laws  that  have  crept  into 
the  original  text.  Though  not  so  uniformly  spurious  as  those 
which  occur  in  the  “  De  Corona,”  they  are  on  the  whole,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  King,  too  untrustworthy  to  serve  as  evidence  on 
any  doubtful  point  of  Athenian  jurisprudence. 

“A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Dynamics.”  By  H.  A.  Roberts. 
London  :  Macmillan.  4s.  6 d. 

This  small  volume  will  be  most  welcome  to  teachers  and 
students  working  at  dynamics  from  the  more  modern  and 
advanced  point  of  view.  Though  dealing  with  the  elements  of 
dynamics,  it  introduces  these  in  the  rigidly  logical  sequence 
and  development  that  modern  criticism  tries  to  enforce,  and  it 
demands  from  the  student  a  real  knowledge  of  trigonometry 
and  analytical  geometry,  and  also  by  preference  the  differential 
calculus.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  primer  in  dynamics.  The 
conception  of  vectors  is  freely  used  from  the  first.  In  fact  the 
methods  used  are  mainly  those  of  W.  K.  Clifford.  Though 
Clifford’s  book  was  published  as  far  back  as  the  seventies  it 
would  have  been  a  superb  book  for  teachers,  had  it  not  been 
for  its  omission  of  examples  to  be  worked  out  by  the  pupil. 
Mr.  Roberts’  book  supplies  this  deficiency. 

“Dent’s  School  Grammar  of  Modern  French.”  By  G.  H. 
Clarke  and  C.  J.  Murray.  London  :  Dent.  1900. 

This  is  a  very  brilliant  book.  To  begin  with  it  is  really 
modern.  It  contains  a  thousand  and  one  idiomatic  everyday 
phrases  which  the  student  who  studies  his  French  abroad  is 
constantly  meeting  with,  and  as  constantly  finding  unnoticed  in 
the  ordinary  grammars  and  dictionaries  which  all  more  or  less 
copy  one  another  and  confine  their  remarks  to  strictly  classical 
essays.  A  novel  feature  is  the  treatment  of  accidence  and 
syntax  side  by  side,  which  in  a  book  of  reference  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  We  have  gone  through  a  good  deal  of  the 
grammar  very  carefully  and  have  been  charmed  time  after  time  | 


by  the  fulness  with  which  many  points  barely  touched  on  in 
most  grammars  are  treated. 

“Matriculation  History  of  England.”  By  C.  S.  Fearenside. 
London  :  University  Tutorial  Press.  1901.  3s.  6 d. 

The  title  indicates  too  truly  the  nature  of  this  book.  It  is 
designed  to  impart  knowledge  rapidly  in  as  compressed  a  form 
as  need  be.  If  examinations  were  the  end  of  education  it 
would  be  an  excellent  book.  The  analyses  are  excellent. 


LESSER  LAW  BOOKS. 

“  The  Law  relating  to  the  Remuneration  of  Commission 
Agents.”  By  His  Honour  Judge  Evans.  Second  Edition  by 
W.  de  B.  Herbert.  London  :  Horace  Cox.  1900.  ys.  6 d. 

This  is  the  second  edition  of  a  text-book,  of  the  normal  type, 
of  which  the  legal  world  see  so  many  issued  every  year  :  it  is 
not  very  bad — has  it  not  run  into  a  second  edition  ?  It  is  not 
very  good,  but  is  on  the  whole  a  useful  attempt  to  summarise 
from  the  decided  cases  the  leading  principles  applicable  to  the 
subject.  If  anything,  the  author  is  too  timid,  relies  too  little  on 
his  own  pen,  too  much  on  lengthy  quotations  from  the  decisions 
of  His  Majesty’s  judges.  There  is  a  useful  chapter  on  the 
payment  of  secret  commissions,  which  since  the  courageous 
efforts  of  Sir  T.  Fry  and  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice  has 
attracted  so  much  attention.  The  general  legal  principle  as 
existing  at  common  law  is  perfectly  clear  that  payment  of  a 
secret  commission  to  an  agent  entitles  the  person  for  whom 
he  acts  to  set  aside  any  contract  entered  into  through  the 
agent’s  instrumentality,  whether  in  fact  the  principal’s  interests 
have  suffered  in  any  way  actually  at  the  agent’s  hands  or 
not.  Besides  this  the  principal  can  recover  the  secret  com¬ 
mission  paid  to  the  agent.  Apart  from  making  the  receipt  of 
such  commissions  a  criminal  offence,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
stronger  penalties  can  reasonably  be  imposed.  The  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  securing  a  better  system  are  practical  and  not  legal.  So 
far  as  the  third  person  who  bribes  the  agent,  is  concerned,  he  is 
paying  for  something  which  to  him  has  a  direct  money  value  ; 
while  the  payment  of  commissions  being  a  very  general  legiti¬ 
mate  proceeding,  it  is  extremely  difficult  actually  to  prove 
secrecy ,  i.e.  that  the  principal  did  not  know  or  suspect  that  his 
agent  was  receiving  some  extra  payment,  and  it  is  the  secrecy 
which  constitutes  the  offence  ;  especially  is  this  so  when  the 
agent  is  acting  without  payment  for  that  particular  matter:  the 
half  per  cent,  commission  which  stockbrokers  are  willing  to 
return  and  do  return  to  bankers  and  solicitors  who  invest  their 
clients’  money  is  a  case  in  point ;  do  the  clients  as  a  rule  know 
that  half  the  commission  they  pay  is  returned  to  the  bank  who 
are  professing  to  do  this  particular  piece  of  business  for  nothing  ? 
It  is  clear  in  any  case  that  every  bank  should  in  accordance 
with  a  growing  custom  inform  its  customers  that  it  is  receiving 
part  of  the  sum  which  is  being  paid  by  the  latter  as 
commission. 

“The  Companies  Act,  1900,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and 
Forms.”  By  Francis  Beaufort  Palmer.  London  :  Stevens 
and  Sons.  1900.  6s. 

“The  Companies  Act,  1900,  with  Commentaries.”  By  P.  F. 
Simonson.  London  :  Effingham  Wilson,  and  Sweet  and 
Maxwell.  1900.  5s-.  net. 

“  Notes  on  the  Companies  Act,  1900.”  By  L,-  Worthington 
Evans.  London  :  Ede  and  Allom.  1900.  4s. 

However  eminent  the  author,  a  commentary  upon  an  Act  of 
Parliament  issued  within  a  few  months  of  its  enactment  must 
generally  be  of  slight  importance.  Most  of  the  would-be 
guides  to  a  well-known  statute  not  of  many  years’  standing  are 
of  indescribable  worthlessness.  A  great  expert  however,  as  is 
Mr.  Palmer,  can  speak  with  an  authority  only  a  little  lower 
than  judicial  upon  a  Company  Act,  and  we  find  his  book  as 
was  to  be  expected  of  real  value.  Mr.  Simonson’s  work  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  good  notes  but  it  will  be  more  useful  in  a 
second  or  third  edition.  Mr.  Worthington  Evans  who  is  a 
solicitor  writes  unpretentiously  eleven  chapters  of  notes,  a 
special  chapter  on  auditors  being  contributed  by  Mr.  Pixley  of 
the  Bar.  Mr.  Worthington  Evans’  notes  are  practical  and 
indicate  knowledge,  but  we  dislike  very  much  legal  treatises 
which  in  appearance  resemble  cheap  reprints  of  standard 
novels. 

“The  Law  relating  to  Schools  and  Teachers.”  By  T.  A. 
Organ,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  Leeds  : 
E.  J.  Arnold  and  Son. 

The  author  as  one  of  the  Standing  Council  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers  has  had  the  advantage  of  consulting  special 
records  and  official  correspondence  in  the  compilation  of  his 
manual,  which  is  more  of  a  practical  than  a  legal  character. 

A  very  informative  and  serviceable  book  has  been  produced 

“  Paterson’s  Practical  Statutes.  The  Practical  Statutes  of 
the  Session  1900.”  Edited  by  James  Sutherland  Cotton, 
Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Horace  Cox.  1900. 

A  useful,  convenient  and  well-executed  little  volume, 
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LITERARY  NOTES. 

Messrs.  Archibald  Constable  and  Co.  will  issue  immediately 
two  works  of  considerable  historic  interest.  One  is  “  The 
Stall-Plates  of  the  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Carter  1348- 
1485,”  with  coloured  facsimiles  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  ;  the  other  is  a  volume  of  autobiographical 
verse  by  James  I.,  the  materials  for  which  were  recently  un¬ 
earthed  in  the  Bodleian  Library  and  have  been  prepared  for 
publication  by  Mr.  R.  S.  Rait.  Both  works  promise  to  be 
noteworthy  not  only  from  the  historic  point  of  view  but  as 
efforts  in  printing.  The  Garter  plates,  it  is  said,  will  show  the 
heraldic  art  at  its  best,  whilst  the  volume  of  James  I.’s  verse 
will  contain  a  collotype  reproduction  of  the  title-page  of  the 
King’s  works  published  in  1616  together  with  an  admirable 
portrait  of  the  Royal  author  reproduced  by  permission  of  Sir 
Robert  Gresley,  Bart. 

The  taste  for  military  biography  seems  to  be  on  the  increase. 
Messrs.  Blackwood  have  in  the  press  a  volume  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Forrest,  the  well-known  Anglo-Indian  historian,  entitled  “  Sepoy 
Generals  :  Wellington  to  Roberts,”  a  “  Life  of  Hodson  of 
Hodson’s  Horse,”  by  Capt.  L.  J.  Trotter,  and  a  “Life  of 
Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Gerald  Graham,  V.C.,”  by  Col.  R.  H.  Vetch. 
Another  work  which  Messrs.  Blackwood  will  publish  shortly 
is  “  The  Life  of  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Murdoch  Smith,” 
prefaced  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  W.  K.  Dickson.  The  book  is  a 
record  of  archaeological  labours  to  the  importance  of  which  the 
British  and  South  Kensington  Museums  bear  witness.  The 
“life”  will  contain  the  letters  written  by  Sir  Robert  to  Sir  John 
Burgoyne  during  the  Halicarnassus  expedition.  “  The  Military 
Life  of  Field-Marshal  George,  First  Marquess  of  Townshend,” 
which  Lieut. -Col.  C.  V.  F.  Townshend  has  prepared  and  Mr. 
Murray  will  publish,  covers  the  stirring  period  of  the  middle 
quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  including  Dettingen, 
Fontenoy,  Culloden  and  Quebec. 

The  boom  in  South  African  books  has  apparently  spent  itself 
for  the  moment,  and  there  are  fewer  announcements  in  this  de¬ 
partment  than  for  some  time  past.  A  Chinese  boom  may  be  in 
store.  Major-General  G.  Allgood’s  “  Letters  and  Journals  of  the 
China  War,”  which  Messrs.  Longmans  announce,  deals  with  the 
campaign  of  i860.  Now  that  some  of  the  special  newspaper 
representatives  are  returning  from  the  Far  East,  a  good  many 
books  on  the  events  which  began  with  the  siege  of  Peking 
are  being  arranged.  Meantime  Mr.  Henry  Savage  Landor, 
of  Tibet  fame,  who  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Tien-tsin  and 
the  relief  of  the  capital,  and  was  the  first  European  to  enter 
the  city  in  company  with  the  Russian  General,  has  prepared 
two  big  volumes,  entitled  “  China  and  the  Allies,”  which  Mr. 
Heinemann  will  publish.  Of  books  in  the  press  on  South 
Africa,  that  which  is  likely  to  command  most  attention  is  Gen. 
Sir  H.  E.  Colvile’s  on  “  The  Work  of  the  Ninth  Division,” 
which  Mr.  E.  Arnold  announces.  Two  others  are  Lady  Maud 
Rolleston’s  diary  of  the  wife  of  an  Imperial  Yeomany  officer 
entitled  “Yeoman  Service”  (Smith,  Elder)  and  “A  Civilian 
War  Hospital”  (Murray),  being  an  account  of  the  work  of  the 
Portland  Hospital  by  members  of  the  professional  Staff. 

Two  works  dealing  with  South  Africa  are  “  Britain’s  Title  to 
South  Africa” — examined  by  Professor  J.  Cappon  of  Canada — 
to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  “New  South 
Africa,”  by  Mr.  W.  Bleloch,  which  Mr.  Heinemann  has  in  the 
press.  Mr.  Bleloch  has  lived  for  ten  years  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colonies,  and  has  reinforced  his  own  views 
by  the  opinion  of  experts  in  mining,  industrial  and  other 
matters. 

Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall’s  forthcoming  books  include  a 
m  ilitary  work  likely  to  arouse  some  curiosity  ;  it  is  an  account 
of  the  “  Great  Battles  of  the  World,”  the  writing  of  which  was 
one  of  the  last  efforts  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane.  Two  other  books 
announced  in  the  same  publishers’  new  catalogue  are  Mr. 
Eadweard  Muybridge’s  “The  Human  Figure  in  Motion,”  de¬ 
scribed  as  “an  electro-photographic  investigation  of  consecutive 
phases  of  muscular  actions,”  and  Mr.  George  Gissing’s  “  By 
the  Ionian  Sea,”  made  up  of  notes  and  reflections  on  a  solitary 
ramble  in  Italy  and  Greece. 

Pilgrimages  of  a  different  sort  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Sherard  whose  “  Cry  of  the  Poor,”  giving  an  account  of  a  three 
months’  tour  among  the  poorest  in  the  three  kingdoms,  will  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Digby,  Long,  and  by  Mr.  P.  F.  Warner 
whose  “  Cricket  in  Many  Climes”  is  to  be  issued  immediately 
by  Mr.  Heinemann.  Mr.  J.  A.  Hammerton,  the  author  of  “  J. 
M.  Barrie  and  his  Works,”  has  written  a  humorous  account 
of  a  tour  in  Scotland  under  the  title  “  Tony’s  Highland  Tour.” 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  ready  a  volume  of  Dr.  Jessopp’s 
entitled  “  Before  the  Great  Pillage  and  other  Essays,”  dealing 
with  parochial  life  before  the  Reformation,  and  Mr.  John 
Murray  is  issuing  “The  Life  of  Gilbert  White  of  Selborne,” 
by  his  great-grandnephew  Rashleigh  Holt  White,  based  on 
letters  and  documents  which  will  now  appear  for  the  first  time. 
Village  history,  custom  and  everyday  life  in  Holland  and 
England  will  be  embodied  (1)  in  a  work,  to  be  elaborately  illus¬ 
trated,  on  “Old  Dutch  Towns  and  Villages  of  the  Zuider  Zee” 
which  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  in  hand,  and  (2)  in  Mr.  W.  Carter 
Platts’  “  Betwixt  the  Ling  and  the  Lowland  ” — a  study  by  pen 


and  pencil  of  rural  Yorkshire  which  Messrs.  Digby,  Long  will 
publish. 

Two  important  catalogues  are  in  the  press  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  respectively  by  Messrs.  Longmans  and  Messrs.  Clay. 
The  first  is  “  A  Descriptive  and  Historical  Catalogue  of  the 
Collection  of  Pictures  and  Sculpture  at  Apsley  House,”  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Duchess  of  Wellington,  and  illustrated  by  photo 
engravings  specially  executed  by  Messrs.  Braun,  Clement  and 
Co.,  of  Paris.  The  edition  will  be  limited.  The  other  cata¬ 
logue  is  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  James’  work  on  the  Western 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Messrs.  Clay  have  also  in  hand  the  Lane  lectures,  delivered 
by  Sir  Michael  Foster,  M.P.,  at  the  Cooper  Medical  College, 
San  Francisco,  some  months  ago,  dealing  with  the  “  History  of 
Physiology  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries.”  In  dedicating  the  book  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  Sir 
Michael  describes  it  as  a  “fragment  of  the  story  of  the  old 
world’s  life.” 

Messrs.  Longmans  are  adding  “The  Incarnation”  by  the 
Rev.  FI.  V.  S.  Eck  and  “  Prayer”  by  the  Rev  A.  J.  Worlledge 
to  the  Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology.  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  have  ready  for  immediate  issue  a  volume  of  sermons  by 
the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  called  “Thoughts  in  Past  Years.” 
Some  of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  sermons,  which  are  to  be 
collected  under  the  title  “Under  the  Dome,”  await  only  his 
final  revision  when  they  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Wells 
Gardner.  They  will  probably  not  appear  before  the  autumn. 
Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  about  to  issue  “  The  Last  Step  to  Religious 
Equality”  by  Mr  E.  Kell  Blyth.  “A  History  of  the  Life  of 
Isaiah,”  by  the  Rev.  E.  Flecker,  is  among  Mr.  Elliot  Stock’s 
forthcoming  books. 

“Tennyson”  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  volume  of 
Messrs.  Dent’s  “Temple  Cyclopaedic  Primers,”  the  writer  being 
Mr.  Moreton  Luce  whose  object  is  not  only  to  set  forth  the 
poet’s  life  and  work  but  also  to  enable  his  readers  “to  appre¬ 
ciate  more  fully  the  great  poetic  art  of  which  Tennyson  was  a 
master.”  The  little  volume  will  give  in  an  appendix  some 
account  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  poem.  Emerson’s  “  Repre¬ 
sentative  Men”  will  be  included  in  Messrs.  Dent’s  Temple 
Classics  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  T.  Edgar  Pemberton  is  preparing  for  publication  by 
Messrs.  Pearson  in  the  autumn  a  Life  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  He 
has  received  assistance  from  both  Miss  Teriv  and  Sir  Henry 
Irving. 

Mr.  Edward  Marston  has  written  a  series  of  “  Sketches  of 
Booksellers  of  Other  Days” — dedicated  to  the  booksellers  of 
the  present — which  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  will  publish. 

We  do  not  yet  hear  of  a  manual  on  Table  Tennis,  or  “ping 
pong  ”  as  it  has  now  come  to  be  called,  but  Bridge  seems  to 
have  taken  the  publishers  by  storm  almost  as  it  has  taken 
society.  Messrs.  Longmans  have  in  the  press  “Modern 
Bridge”  by  “Slam,”  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Drane  will  publish 
immediately  the  “ABC  of  Bridge,”  by  Mrs.  E.  A.  Tennant 
who  has  aimed  at  writing  a  treatise  that  is  at  once  simple,  con¬ 
cise  and  reliable.  For  billiard-players  Messrs.  Longmans  have 
nearly  ready  “Side  and  Screw”  being  notes  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  the  game  of  billiards  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Locock. 

Among  the  novels  which  are  on  the  eve  of  publication  are 
“Bitter  Fruit”  (Long),  by  Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron  ;  “The  Seal 
of  Silence”  (Smith,  Elder),  by  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Conder,  which 
derives  a  pathetic  interest  from  the  fact  that  the  author 
died  before  the  book  could  appear  ;  “  The  Second  Youth  of 
Theodora  Desanges”  (Hutchinson),  by  the  late  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton  (the  last  novel  she  wrote) ;  “  Our  Friend  the  Charlatan  ” 
(Chapman  and  Hall),  by  Mr.  George  Gissing  ;  “  Mrs.  Green,” 
by  “  Christina”  (to  appear  in  Murray’s  series  of  Half-crown 
Novels);  “  Marr’d  in  Making  ”  (Constable),  by  the  Baroness 
von  Hutten  ;  “The  Painted  Man  ”  (Digby,  Long),  by  Major 
Arthur  Griffiths;  and  “Horace  Morrell”  (Drane),  by  Cecil 
Haselwood  ;  “Horace  Morrell ”  deals  with  the  Church  crisis 
and  will  carry  the  controversy  into  the  ranks  of  fiction  readers. 
Another  novel  which  has  already  appealed  to  the  Church  is 
Mr.  Daniel  Woodroffe’s  “Tangled  Trinities”  (Heinemann). 
For  publication  a  little  later  Messrs.  Methuen  have  in  hand 
“  The  Serious  Wooing”  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

The  Americans  have  not  yet  started  to  buy  up  English 
magazines  as  they  are  buying  up  English  steamships,  but  the 
number  of  American  magazines  which  come  into  the  English 
market  to  compete  with  the  home  product  is  steadily  on  the 
increase.  The  newest  arrival  is  “The  Smart  Set”  the  supply 
of  which  was  promptly  exhausted. 


THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  WAR  AND  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  the  Hon.  A.  WILMOT,  K.S.G.,  F.R.G.S. 

Crown  8 vo.  with  Map,  5s. 

The  true  causes  of  the  South  African  War,  and  the  historical  circumstances 
which  led  up  to  it,  should  be  known  by  every  educated  person.  These  are  fully 
explained  in  this  work,  which  comprises  South  African  History  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  time. 

London:  KEGAN  PAUL,  TRENCH,  TRUBNER  &  CO.,  Ltd. 
Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 
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WM.  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS’  LIST. 

GEORGE  liOonf  WORKS. 

THE  LIBRARY  EDITION. 

In  10  vols.  size  8fin.  by  5§in. 

IMMEDIATELY  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED  VOL.  I. 


With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  by  Edgar  Bundy,  R.  I. 

Price  10s.  6d.  net. 

GEORGE  ELIOT’S  NOVELS. 

THE  WARWICK  EDITION. 

In  10  vols.  size  4m.  by  6|in.  by  Jin. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'.  NOW  READY. 

ADAM  BEDE. 

THE  MILL  ON  THE  FLOSS. 

Red  cloth,  limp,  gilt  back,  gilt  top,  2S.  net. 

Smooth  blue  leather,  limp,  gilt  back,  gilt  top,  zs.  6d.  net. 

Crushed  Persian  maroon  leather,  gilt  top,  with  book-marker,  3s.  net. 

“It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  overpraise  it.  It  seems  perfect  in  every  way. 

’  British  Weekly. 

“  An  astonishing  achievement  in  compactness.”  Standard. 

FIVE  NEW  6s.  NOVELS. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS'1  AND  LIBRARIES. 

FREDERICK  UVEDALE.  By  Edward 

Hutton. 

MR.  LEOPOLD  LUGWELL :  his  Birth  and 

Upbringing.  By  Philip  Sterne. 

THE  WARDEN  OF  THE  MARCHES.  By 

Sydney  C.  Grier. 

“  The  story  is  intensely  interesting,  and  once  you  have  taken  it  up  it  is  not  easy 
to  lay  it  down  again.” — Morning  Post. 

“  One  of  the  most  interesting  novels  of  the  season.  —Manchester  Courier.  ^ 

“  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  exciting  story  of  life  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

Spectator. 

MOUNTAINS  OF  NECESSITY.  By  H  ESTER 

White.  ,  ,  ,  .  .  .  .  . .  ,, 

“  A  remarkable  achievement . A  story  cleverly  planned  and  brightly  told. 

Punch. 

“  A  very  pretty  and  very  clever  story,  excellently  planned  and  carried  to  a  just 
and  satisfying  conclusion.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

HARLAW  OF  SENDEE.  By  J  OHN  W. 

Graham.  .  . 

“  A  breezy  romance,  redolent  of  the  nipping  air  of  the  Northern  bells . .Mr. 

Graham  is  most  effective  in  his  presentations  of  robust  and  masterful  manhood.” 

Times. 

“Fiction  that  is  a  credit  to  English  literature . Will  assuredly  delight  all 

readers.” — Literary  World.  _ 

MEMORIAL  EDITION  OF  G.  W.  STEEVENS’S  WORKS. 

ON  MAY  20TH  WILL  BE  PUBLISHED 

GLIMPSES  OF  THREE  NATIONS  :  London 

—PARIS— BERLIN.  Edited  by  Vernon  Blackburn.  With  a  Preface  by 
Mrs.  Steevens.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Already  published  in  this  Edition. 

THINGS  SEEN.  With  Memoir  by  J  FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADY- 

‘  TT  ,  „  „  SMITH  ;  EGYPT  in  i?~Q 

W.  E.  Henley,  and  Portrait. 

WITH  KITCHENER  TO  KHARTUM. 


IN-  INDIA. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR. 


SECOND  EDITION,  THOROUGHLY  REVISED. 

A  HISTORY  OF  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY, 

1838-1900.  By  J.  J.  Fahie,  Author  of  “  A  History  of  Electric  Telegraphy 
to  the  Year  1837,”  &c.  With  Illustrations.  New  Edition,  Revised  to  Date, 
crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  A  very  excellent  book  on  a  most  interesting  subject.”  -Electi'ician. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 


No.  1027. 


MAY,  1901. 


2s.  6d. 


MORE  EDITORS— AND  OTHERS. 

MARY  AMELIA  SPOT.  By  Zack. 

MEASURING  SPACE. 

OF  MEN  AND  MATTERS  IN  OUR  VILLAGE. 

DOOM  CASTLE  :  A  ROMANCE.  By  N.  Munro.  Chaps.  XXXI. -XXXIV. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE.— I.  THE  KEY 
TO  THE  SONNETS  ENIGMA. 

“  PAST  CARIN’.”  By  Henry  Lawson. 

EGYPT  :  ENGLISH  WAXING  AND  FRENCH  WANING. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  CAVALRY. 

MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

The  Candid  Friend — His  Dangerous  Jeremiads— England’s  Dissolu¬ 
tion — The  Competition  of  Germany  and  America — The  Exports  of 
Great  Britain — A  Scourge  of  Ministers — Mr.  Childers’s  Life — The 
Queen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  -The  Budget— Sir  Alfred  Milner’s 
Return. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 
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“  Mr.  Haggard  at  his  best.”— Bookman. 

“  Mr.  Haggard  at  his  best.”— Bookman. 

“  Mr.  Haggard  at  his  best.”— Bookman. 

“  Mr.  Haggard  at  his  breeziest.”— Academy. 

‘  Mr.  Haggard  at  his  breeziest.”— Academy. 

“Mr.  Haggard  at  his  breeziest.”— Academy. 

L  Y  S  B  E  T  H 

A  Tale  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  26  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  R.I. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 


SPECTATOR. 

“  Lovers  of  historical  romance  will  enjoy  ‘  Lysbeth.’” 

DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

“  For  breathless  fertility  of  invention,  swift  interchange  of  plot  and 
counter-plot,  and  boyish  vigour,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat.” 

BIRMINGHAM  POST. 

“  A  work  which  is  likely  to  be  as  popular  as  ‘  She  ’  or  ‘  King 
Solomon’s  Mines,’  and  which  has  higher  literary  merit.” 

SATURDAY  REVIEW. 

“  Spaniard  and  Dutchman,  for  the  purposes  of  story-telling,  are 
admirable  foils,  and  Mr.  Haggard  seizes  their  characters  with  a  master’s 
hand.  Lysbeth  and  Montalvo,  Red  Martin,  and  Martha  the  Mare,  for 
all  who  follow  their  adventures,  will  live  for  many  a  day  to  come.” 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

“  All  boys,  most  men,  and  many  women  love  adventure  ;  wherefore 
it  comes  that  a  new  tale  by  Mr.  H.  Rider  Haggard  is  certain  of  appre¬ 
ciative  readers . In  swing  and  dash  the  story  is  the  best  thing  its 

author  has  recently  done.” 

NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

THE  MAP  OF  LIFE  :  Conduct  and  Character. 

By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.  Cabinet  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

LAST  ESSAYS.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Professor 

F.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  First  Series.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 
Contents. — Simplicity  of  Language  (1887) — My  Predecessors 
(1888) — Can  We  Think  Without  Words?  (1889) — On  Thought  and 
Language  (1891) — Diterature  before  Letters  (1899) — The  Savage 
(1885) — Pre-historic  Antiquities  of  the  Indo-Europeans  (1895) — Kant’s 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason  (1881) — Coincidences  (1896) — How  to  Work 
(1896) — Dean  Liddell  as  I  Knew  Him  (1899) — The  Schleswig-Holstein 
Question  and  its  Place  in  History  (1897) — Index. 

THE  FOURTH  IMPRESSION  OF  THIS  BOOK  IS 
NOW  ON  SALE. 

A  SUBALTERNS  LETTERS  TO  HIS 

WIFE.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“  A  book  that  does  not  contain  a  single  dull  page.  Well  read  and  well  informed. 

our  Subaltern  is  a  delightful  interpreter  of  the  Boer  and  his  country . We  can 

but  advise  the  reader  to  possess  a  book  so  full  of  the  matter  and  the  intimacies  of 
the  Boer  War.” — Academy. 

SOME  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATER  LIFE 

OF  HARRIET,  COUNTESS  GRANVILLE.  By  her 
Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
8 vo.  1 6s.  net. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE  STORIES,  and 

other  Tales.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eir(kr  Mag- 
nIjsson  and  William  Morris.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 

NEW  FICTION. 

MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE :  A  Romance  of 

the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva.  By  II.  C.  Bailey.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  R.I.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  In  the  best  style  of  historical  romance.” — Bristol  Mercury. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  By  M.  E. 

Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell).  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Claude  Du  Pre  Cooper.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  One  could  not  want  a  more  charming  collection  of  pretty  and  pleasant  village 
stories  than  ‘  Pastorals  of  Dorset.’  ” — Daily  Express. 

THE  VICAR  OF  ST. 

Creed.  Crown  8vo  6s. 


LUKE’S.  By  Sibyl 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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“ZACK’S”  New  Novel. 

THE  WHITE  COTTAGE 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  Its  mingled  tragedy  and  comedy  are  told  in 
a  way  that  revives  memories  of  George  Eliot's 
earlier  and  finer  work.”—C.  K.  S.  in  the  Sphere. 

THE  WHITE  COTTAGE 

By  “ZACK.” 

“ . She  plucks  out  the  core  of  elemental  passion,  and  sets  it 

before  her  readers  with  a  directness  and  simplicity  that  go  straight  to 

the  mark . The  plot  of  her  new  story  is  severely  simple,  but  its 

development  is  of  absorbing  interest.” — Spectator. 


ANOTHER  WOMAN  S  TERRITORY. 

By  “ALIEN.”  6s. 

“  ‘  Alien’s  ’  latest  novel  is  the  best  which  this  accomplished  writer 

has  produced . it  is  far  removed  from  the  ordinary.” 

Dundee  Advertiser. 

THE  CURIOUS  CAREER  OF  Ro¬ 

derick  CAMPBELL.  By  JEAN  McILWRAITH. 

6s. 

“  Should  prove  of  peculiar  interest  to  Scottish  people . It  is 

largely  concerned  with  the  stirring  events  of  the  ’45  and  the  romantic 
wanderings  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie.” — Glasgow  Herald. 

KARADAC,  COUNT  OF  GERZY. 

By  K.  and  HESKETH  PRICHARD.  6s. 

“  A  very  real  romance . a  story  of  love  and  chivalry,  a  story  of 

knights  ‘  mailed  and  sworded.’  ” — Scotsman. 

TWO  SIDES  OF  A  (QUESTION. 

By  MAY  SINCLAIR.  6s. 

“  A  volume  we  are  glad  to  have  read.”- — Daily  News. 

THAT  SWEET  ENEMY.  By  Katharine 

TYNAN.  6s. 

“  This  is  Mrs.  Hinkson’s  best  novel.” — World. 

THE  SHIP’S  ADVENTURE.  By  W. 

CLARK  RUSSELL.  6s. 

“  Inimitably  fresh  and  vigorous.” — Saturday  Review. 

“  Mr.  Russell  has  done  nothing  better.” — World. 

THE  SIN  OF  JASPER  STANDISH. 

By  “RITA.”  6s. 


THE  EIGHTH  DUKE  OF  BEAU- 

FORT  AND  THE  BADMINTON  HUNT.  By 

T.  F.  DALE.  Illustrated.  21s. 

“We  must  congratulate  the  author  upon  a  valuable  addition  to 
hunting  literature,  the  successful  accomplishment  of  a  labour  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude.  A  wide  acquaintance  with  hunting,  a  pleasant 
style  and  careful  research  have  been  happily  combined  in  the  book. 
The  book  is  more  than  a  mere  history  of  the  Hunt,  for  it  contains  also 
an  excellent  biography  of  the  late  Duke.” — Land  and  Water. 

THROUGH  SIBERIA.  By  J.  Stadling. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Demy  8vo.  18s. 

“ . He  discusses  with  much  special  knowledge  the  political  and 

social  problems  of  the  country  ;  he  hopes  little  from  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  ;  the  tragedy  of  Siberia  is  not  yet  complete.”— Morning  Post. 

THE  FIGHT  WITH  FRANCE  FOR 

NORTH  AMERICA.  By  A.  G.  BRADLEY,  Author  of 
“Wolfe.”  Demy  8vo.  With  Maps.  15s. 

WHERE  BLACK  RULES  WHITE. 

THE  BLACK  REPUBLIC  OF  HAYTI.  By 

HESKETH  PRICHARD.  Demy  8vo.  Illustrated.  12s. 

ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  and  the  SUDAN. 

By  H.  D.  TRAILL.  Demy  8vo.  With  Maps.  12s. 


DUCKWORTH  &  CO. 


MR.  LESLIE  STEPHEN’S  NEW  BOOK, 

THE  ENGLISH  UTILITARIANS.  Demy 

8vo.  3  vols.  30s.  net. 

PROBLEMS  OF  EVOLUTION.  By  F.  W. 

Headley,  Assistant  Master  at  Haileybury  College.  With  14  Illustrations. 
Demy  8vo.  8s.  net. 

A  book  of  great  interest.  A  clearness  of  exposition  unfortunately  not  common.” 

Notes  and  Queries. 

PRINCES  AND  POISONERS:  Studies  of  the 

Court  of  Louis  XIV.  By  Frantz  Funck-Brentano.  Translated  by  George 
Maidment.  With  2  Portraits.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Contents  : — Marie  Madeleine  de  Brinvilliers — The  Poison  Drama  at  the  Court 
of  Louis  XIV. — The  Death  of  “  Madame  ” — Racine  and  the  Poison  Affair — “La 
Devineresse.” 

“  Has  much  to  tell  us  that  is  strange  and  arresting.” — Globe.  “Will  amaze  most 
people.’  — Morning ^ost.  “  A  masterly  performance.” — Literature. 

“A  PICTURE  OF  OLD  ENGLAND.” 

THE  BANNER  OF  ST.  GEORGE.  A  Picture 

of  Old  England.  By  M.  Bramsto.n.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

“  A  capital  romance.” — Manchester  Guardian. 

50,000  COPIES. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  DAY. 

TENTH  IMPRESSION  READY. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

“  Remarkably  breezy,  healthy-minded  ingenue.” — Daily  News. 

“  Fascinating,  tantalising,  lovable  little  being.” — Daily  Chro?iicle. 

THE  VISITS  OF  ELIZABETH. 

By  ELINOR  GLYN.  With  Photogravure  Frontispiece,  6s. 

^  “  The  jaded  reader  in  search  of  novelty  had  better  try  ‘  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.’ 
Fresh,  amusing,  and  original.” — Standard. 

“  There  are  not  many  novelists  who  possess  the  gaiety  and  skill  of  the  author  of 
‘  The  Visits  of  Elizabeth.’  Literature . 


THE  MONK  WINS.  By  E.  H.  Cooper. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“The  best  book  of  its  kind  since  the  days  of  Hawley  Smart.” — Literature. 
SECOND  IMPRESSION,  with  Cover  Design  by  Gordon  Craig.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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W e  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTICE. —  This  number  contains  the  third  of  a  series  of  five 
articles  on  Army  Reform ,  which  deal  with  the  following 
points:  (1)  The  Breakdown  of  the  Voluntary  System; 
(2)  Conscription ;  (3)  Conscription  as  Applied  to  Great 
Britain;  (4)  The  same  continued ;  (5)  The  Distribution  of 
the  Home  Army. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Military  debates  perhaps  more  than  any  other  show 
the  mischief  the  party  system  works,  and  always  must 
work,  in  the  treatment  of  great  matters  requiring 
technical  knowledge.  Political  necessities  are  con¬ 
stantly  mixing  the  issues  so  that  those  who  know  are 
not  able  to  vote  according  to  knowledge.  The  leader 
of  the  Opposition  doubtless  thought  himself  very  clever 
so  to  frame  his  amendment  that  it  might  cover  abso¬ 
lutely  contradictory  propositions,  and  so  catch  votes 
either  way.  It  might  mean  that  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
scheme  was  too  ambitious,  what  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  did  mean  ;  itmight  mean  that  it  was  too 
slight,  largely  a  scheme  on  paper,  what  many  capable 
soldiers  and  Conservatives  think.  But  the  clumsiness 
of  the  Liberal  tacticians  prevented  their  profiting  by 
their  own  chicane  ;  for  over  and  above  both  these 
meanings,  the  amendment  as  moved  by  the  Opposition 
leader  signified  formal  censure  of  the  Government, 
amounting  to  dismissal.  This  at  once  relieved  Con¬ 
servative  critics  of  all  embarrassment.  By  voting 
for  the  amendment,  they  would  be  actually  affirm- 
ing .  what  they  did  not  believe,  while  by  voting 
against  it  they  could  at  worst  be  taken  to  be  giving  a 
more  general  approval  of  the  Government  scheme  than 
they  wished  to  express.  Hence  the  failure  of  the 
Opposition’s  attack.  The  Government  majority  was  116. 

But  if  it  did  not  hurt  the  Government,  the  party 
handling  of  this  debate  was  highly  prejudicial  to  the 
business  discussed.  It  silenced  many  useful  criticisms 
on  the  Conservative  side,  while  it  had  no  such  effect  on 
Mr.  Churchill.  So  nothing  was  gained  and  something 
was  lost.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  scheme  has  its  points  but  it 
has  also  far-reaching  defects,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the 
subject  could  not  be  threshed  out  on  its  merits  without 


reference  to  ulterior  considerations.  Sir  Henry  Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman’s  contribution  was  not  very  edifying  from 
the  military  side.  He  wanted  to  blame  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  attempting  a  too  big,  and  therefore  un-English, 
scheme  of  army  development  at  the  same  time  that  he 
sneered  at  them  for  merely  re-casting  the  army  on  the 
corps  system  instead  of  adding  to  its  strength.  He 
was  not  successful.  He  is  an  adept  at  sitting  on  the 
top  of  the  fence  but  he  has  not  yet  acquired  the  art  of 
sitting  on  both  sides  of  it  at  the  same  time.  Generally 
the  debate  was  disappointing.  It  has  often  struck  us, 
and  it  is  a  commonplace  with  intelligent  soldiers,  that 
the  House  is  curiously  deficient  in  thoroughly  competent 
debaters  of  military  matters.  It  appears  that  soldiers 
are  not  speakers  and  speakers  are  not  soldiers.  Captain 
Lee,  however,  is  a  promising  recruit. 

The  bjst  feature  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  speech  was  its 
spirit.  Whether  his  proposals  are  satisfactory  or  un¬ 
satisfactory,  his  arguments  good  or  bad,  he  seems  to 
approach  his  subject  in  the  right  way — a  way  to  which 
Secretaries  of  State  for  War  have  for  long  been 
strangers.  He  assumes  no  official  optimism  either  as 
to  the  present  state  of  the  army  or  as  to  his  own  sug¬ 
gested  reforms.  That  is  a  very  real  gain.  In  the  way 
of  argument,  he  said  nothing  new  on  Thursday.  In 
fact  not  much  was  said  at  all  that  could  count  for 
edifying.  Mr.  Asquith  so  spoke  as  to  accentuate 
public  weariness  with  civilian  criticism  of  military 
matters.  Mr.  Asquith  appreciates  the  acuteness  of  the 
recruiting  difficulty,  but  is  persuaded  that  it  can  easily 
and  satisfactorily  be  got  over  without  compulsory 
service.  There  is  no  need  to  pay  attention  to  the 
pious  opinion  of  a  mere  Parliamentarian  that  what 
he  wants  can  easily  be  done.  Everyone  thinks  that, 
when  it  is  not  he  who  has  to  do  it,  especially  when  the 
subject-matter  is  one  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge. 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  made  a  great,  or  at 
any  rate  a  big  speech  at  Bradford  on  Wednesday  to 
celebrate  the  festivities  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa¬ 
tion  in  the  former  capital  of  the  “sturdy  Liberalism 
of  the  North.”  These  proceedings  are  hailed  by  the 
Radical  press  as  evidence  of  real  recovery  on  the  part 
of  the  Liberal  party.  Well,  they  may  be  a  good 
symptom,  but  if  so,  they  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  Liberal  case  must  have  been  well  nigh  desperate, 
almost  justifying  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s  round 
diagnosis  in  his  speech  at  the  Hotel  Mdtropole 
that  “There  is  no  Liberal  party.”  This  remark,  we 
confess,  seemed  to  us  at  the  time  rather  foolish.  But 
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either  way  the  proceedings  do  not  seem  very  much  to 
have  cheered  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  who  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  drawing  the  darkest  possible  picture 
of  the  South  African  campaign,  which  he  admits  he  has 
given  up  trying  to  understand. 

This  admission  throws  light  on  the  title  of  the 
latest  Liberal  War  Minister  to  pose  as  a  military  critic. 
Sir  Henry  was  perhaps  on  safer  ground  in  his  diatribe 
against  some  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  developments.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  “  Imperialism  in  excelsis  ”  vein  is 
not  always  pleasant,  but  at  any  rate  he  never  makes 
himself  absolutely  foolish.  Sir  Henry  does  when  he 
talks  of  “  the  Dutch  in  the  old  colonies  ”  having  been 
“perfectly  loyal  subjects.”  Apparently  he  has  never 
met  a  single  person  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  campaign,  or  he  would  know  that  disloyalty  amongst 
the  Cape  Dutch  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty 
we  have  had  to  encounter.  To  be  “  perfectly  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  ”  means  more  than  to  refrain  personally  from  taking 
up  arms  against  the  King’s  troops  ;  it  means  refraining 
from  helping  the  enemy  with  money,  material,  or  in¬ 
formation. 

There  has  been  an  inexplicable  outbreak  of  pessimism 
in  connexion  with  the  war.  The  “Times”  corre¬ 
spondent  has  croaked  of  the  existence  of  18,000  Boers 
who  are  ready  to  take  the  field  at  the  least  encourage¬ 
ment.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  both 
the  last  aggressive  movements,  in  the  north-east  as 
well  as  in  the  south-east,  have  signally  failed.  But  no 
one  supposes  that  there  are  not  18,000  Boers  still  at 
large  who  if  circumstances  were  attractive  would  be 
willing  enough  to  fight.  The  point  is  that  circumstances 
are  not  favourable.  Ammunition,  we  know,  is  running 
short  ;  General  Fourie  is  said  to  be  anxious  to  surrender, 
and  many  Boers  are  without  horses.  With  regard  to 
the  clearing  of  the  Transvaal  the  operations  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  capturing  men,  places,  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  stock.  They  have  not  brought  the  war  to  an 
end  for  the  very  good  reason  that  this  was  not  their  im¬ 
mediate  intention.  A  stern  chase  must  necessarily  be  a 
long  one,  and  it  is  long  since  any  Boer  force  has  made 
resistance.  The  lists  of  deaths  from  enteric  are 
still  sadly  long  and  a  few  men  have  been  killed  ;  but 
these  things  must  be,  and  must  be  endured  while  the 
work  of  the  war  is  being  well  done.  According  to 
rumourde  Wetis  again  in  Cape  Colony  ;  and  if  trueit  may 
be  good  news.  Some  small  parties  of  Boers  have  been 
scattered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mafeking  and  many 
surrenders  are  reported  from  Pietersburg. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden’s  lecture  at  the  Colonial  Institute 
ought  to  be  read  by  every  opponent  of  the  Colonial 
Secretary.  The  state  of  the  Basutos,  the  only  one  of 
its  genus  in  South  Africa,  has  developed  a  satisfactory 
form  of  self-government  and  attained  to  internal  pros¬ 
perity  thanks  to  the  “patience  sympathy  and  consis¬ 
tency  ”  extended  by  the  Colonial  Office.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  many  imaginative  pictures  were  drawn 
of  the  40,000  Basuto  warriors,  mounted  on  rough  ponies 
and  carrying  axes  at  the  belt  who  would  swoop 
down  on  us  or  the  Boers  as  the  politics  of  the 
moment  directed.  The  number  of  their  warriors  is 
estimated  at  40,000,  and  they  possess  rough  ponies, 
15,000  of  which  were  used  by  our  troops ;  but  the 
people  are  peace-loving,  respectful,  and  eager  to  wel¬ 
come  improvements  in  education,  in  government,  and 
in  mechanical  arts.  At  the  same  time  when  things  were 
going  badly  for  us,  the  7,000  fighting  men,  who  watched 
the  siege  of  Wepener  and  cheered  whenever  one  of  our 
shells  found  a  target,  were  only  prevented  from  falling 
on  the  Boers  by  the  tactful  repression  of  Sir  Godfrey 
Lagden.  He  has  done  a  great  work,  and  as  Resident 
Commissioner  directed  a  singularly  interesting  experi¬ 
ment  in  colonisation.  Now  that  the  Orange  River 
Colony  is  in  English  hands  it  will  be  possible  to  repress 
the  last  great  enemy  to  the  country,  the  trade  in  brandy. 

We  are  not  accustomed  here  to  consider  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  as  unduly  optimistic,  but  that  is  the  surprising  j 
discovery  made  by  the  “  Temps  ”  in  regard  to  his 
speech  made  at  the  banquet  of  the  Nonconformist  ! 


Unionist  Association  at  which  he  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  were  present.  In  the  matter  of  the  war 
and  the  general  opinion,  as  the  “Temps”  takes  it 
to  be,  that  England  is  exhausting  her  natural  forces,  it 
appears  Lord  Salisbury  represents  the  English  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  not  the  English  people.  That  is  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  for  an  Englishman  would  hardly  need  any 
other  proof  that  Lord  Salisbury  was  representing  a 
popular  as  distinguished  from  an  aristocratic  cause  than 
his  receiving  the  enthusiastic  support  of  an  association 
whose  distinctive  claim  is  that  it  is  Nonconformist. 

When  the  “  Temps  ”  can  make  such  fatuous  criticism, 
it  discounts  automatically  our  estimate  of  foreign 
opinion.  It  is  precisely  the  existence  of  such  bodies  as 
the  Nonconformist  Association  and  the  Liberal  Imperial¬ 
ists,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  made  a  reference, 
that  shows  how  the  policy  of  the  party  of  which  Lord 
Salisbury  is  the  head  has  secured  national  support 
independent  of  old  party  ties.  The  Nonconformists 
whom  Mr.  Gladstone  courted  have  helped  in  frustrating 
his  Irish  policy  and  in  undoing  the  effects  of  his  South 
African  campaign.  The  Liberal  Imperialist  is  another 
indication  of  the  triumph  of  ideas  which  have  sapped 
the  old  Liberalism.  Very  naturally  the  Nonconformist 
banquet  was  the  occasion  of  a  retrospect  which  recalled 
dangers  already  overcome  and  encouraged  hopes  of 
successful  opposition,  if  they  should  recur  in  the  future  : 
and  that  was  the  reason  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  optimism 
which  has  so  greatly  annoyed  the  “  Temps.” 

Lord  Curzon  has  finished  a  cold  weather  season  of 
arduous  and  fruitful  work  in  the  plains  and  returned  to 
Simla  to  mature  some  of  the  schemes  of  reform  which 
still  remain  on  his  programme.  The  details  of  the  new 
frontier  arrangement  require  very  careful  adjustment 
in  consultation  with  the  Panjab  Government  when  the 
officials  on  both  sides  meet  at  the  summer  capital. 
But  perhaps  the  most  prominent  question  now  to  be 
treated  is  the  educational  problem  which  the  Viceroy 
hopes  to  deal  with  next  autumn.  He  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  en  route  of  delivering  to  the  managers  and 
students  of  the  Aligarh  College  a  speech  full  of 
encouragement,  paying  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  that 
admirable  institution.  The  association  of  religious 
with  secular  learning  which  characterises  the  indigenous 
systems  of  Oriental  education  has  been  retained  at 
Aligarh  and  combined  with  strenuous  efforts  to  pro¬ 
mote  Western  thought  and  culture.  The  great 
Mohammedan  University  of  the  future  is  foreshadowed 
at  Aligarh. 

In  the  meantime  official  India  has  been  convulsed, 
scandalised  and  amused  by  a  cause  c^lfebre  known  as  the 
“  Pennell  Case.”  Mr.  Pennell  is  a  judge  in  Bengal  and  he 
has  private  grievances  against  the  Government  and  its 
executive  officers  whose  ways  and  actions  he  has  made 
it  his  business  to  denounce.  He  conceived  the  novel 
idea  of  importing  his  personal  views  into  his  judgment 
in  a  case  of  murder,  premising  that  other  and  graver 
issues  were  involved  than  the  conviction  or  acquittal  of 
the  prisoners.  On  this  peg  he  hung  eighty  printed 
pages  vituperating  a  host  of  officials  from  the  Viceroy 
down,  in  matters  not  in  the  most  remote  degree  con¬ 
nected  with  the  case  before  him.  As  a  sort  of  obiter 
dictum  he  sentenced  to  death  or  transportation  three 
men,  whose  conviction  was  promptly  quashed  by  the 
High  Court  and  he  committed  the  chief  European  police 
officer  to  gaol  on  a  charge  of  perjury  which  proved 
equally  unsustainable.  A  travesty  of  justice  infringing 
every  canon  of  judicial  propriety  is  the  verdict  of  the 
High  Court  on  the  judge’s  procedure.  These  vagaries 
of  an  ill-balanced  mind  and  degradation  of  judicial 
office  are  perhaps  most  mischievous  in  their  effect  on 
the  native  mind.  The  Hampden-fed"  Bengalis  of  the 
State  schools  set  up  Mr.  Pennell  as  the  martyr  and 
champion  of  popular  liberty  and  organised  a  sort  of 
Mafeking  day  in  his  honour  when  the  Government 
suspended  him  from  the  exercise  of  functions  he  had 
abused.  Where  was  the  humour,  which  would  have 
saved  these  comic  patriots  from  demonstrations  in 
honour  of  a  judge  fresh  from  the  unjust  condemnation 
of  three  of  their  countrymen  ? 
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The  foreign  post  offices  in  Turkey  have  in  the  eyes  of 
the  native  authorities  always  been  good  things  to  get 
rid  of  if  possible.  Their  recent  seizure  of  the  foreign 
post  bags  and  the  claim  to  distribute,  which  means  the 
right  to  distribute  or  not  as  they  please,  has  brought 
about  a  condition  of  affairs  which  has  caused  the  i 
greatest  inconvenience  and  indignation.  When  the 
mails  have  come  in,  the  representatives  of  the  Powers 
have  had  to  prevent  them  by  force  from  being  taken  by 
the  Turkish  authorities,  and  the  outgoing  mails  have 
had  to  be  sent  in  charge  of  embassy  officers  on  account 
of  the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  convey  them.  The  object 
of  course  is  to  force  the  Powers  into  withdrawing  their 
post  offices,  but  that  is  impossible  on  account  of  the 
quite  Turkish  postal  arrangements  whose  object  is  not 
to  distribute  postal  matter  but  to  use  it  for  political 
espionage.  Viscount  Cranborne  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  referred  in  a  reply  he  gave  to  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  to  the  several  occasions  on  which  England  has 
agreed  to  withdraw  the  British  post  office  provided 
other  Powers  agreed  to  do  the  same.  That  is  a  remote 
contingency  and  is  made  the  more  remote  by  what  has 
just  happened. 

Our  parliamentary  purists  here  have  been  so  impor¬ 
tunate  over  the  votes  of  directors  and  the  pecuniary 
interests  in  companies  of  Ministers  that  it  is  interesting 
to  discover  a  parallel  case,  even  if  we  have  to  go  so  far 
as  Hungary  to  find  it.  The  Liberal  Government  there 
has  just  passed  through  a  crisis  owing  to  a  Bill  which 
it  has  introduced  for  disabling  members  from  sitting 
in  the  Lower  House  who  are  directors  of  companies 
or  have  any  dealings  with  the  State.  The  latter  dis¬ 
qualification  is  of  course  one  with  which  we  are 
familiar  but  we  have  hitherto  excepted  directors  and 
shareholders.  But  we  have  never  gone  so  far  as 
to  have  the  Government  nominating  members  for 
directorships  as  part  of  its  system  of  patronage,  and 
that  has  been  the  case  in  Hungary.  This  close 
connexion  of  the  politician  with  houses  doing  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  Government  has  aroused  public  feeling, 
and  the  Government  was  compelled  to  bring  in  its 
legislation.  It  is  objected  by  its  opponents  that  it 
will  exclude  the  middle  classes  and  the  nobility  from 
public  life.  That  is  denied  ;  but  the  general  answer 
that  there  are  other  careers  than  Parliament  for  them 
seems  a  good  deal  too  wide,  if  the  Bill  really  only  hits 
those  who  belong  to  firms  actually  contracting  with  the 
Government. 

Both  the  Berlin  and  the  Vienna  correspondents  of  the 
“Times”  are  agreed  that  in  Germany  and  Austria 
American  competition  with  Europe  is  being  regarded 
with  the  utmost  alarm.  Count  Goluchowski’s  predic¬ 
tion  that  at  no  distant  date  America  would  become 
the  most  dangerous  rival  of  Europe  furnishes  both 
countries  with  a  text  on  which  they  are  preaching  bitter 
sermons.  The  American  .system  of  excessive  Protec¬ 
tion  enables  the  Trusts  to  make  any  price  they  like  for 
the  home  market  and  to  sell  goods  for  export  at  a 
reduction  of  as  much  as  50  and  60  percent,  on  the  home 
prices.  This  means  destruction  to  German  and  Austrian 
manufactures  as  the  similar  competition  of  American 
corn  has  meant  the  destruction  of  the  Hungarian  grain- 
growers  in  the  markets  of  Central  and  South-Eastern 
Europe.  But  governments  in  Germany  and  Austria 
are  not  condemned  to  sit  idly  by,  and  they  have  entered 
into  communication  with  the  different  branches  of  pro¬ 
duction  both  industrial  and  agricultural  to  ascertain 
where  the  American  shoe  pinches  and  to  devise  common 
measures  of  protection.  A  commercial  understanding 
between  Russia  and  Germany  might  force  America  to 
accommodate  her  policy  to  the  European  Com¬ 
mercial  System,  and  the  “  Cologne  Gazette  ”  and 
the  “Wiener  Allgemeine  Zeitung  ”  alike  call  for  a 
Pan-European  alliance  to  adopt  the  Napoleonic  policy 
of  a  Continental  system  of  exclusion  against  the  { 
United  States. 

In  view  of  our  threatened  supremacy  in  industry  and 
commerce  there  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the 
Philistine  indifference  of  the  British  public  towards 
higher  education.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  blame 


must  be  put  on  our  educational  authorities.  The 
School  Board  solemnly  offer  the  panacea  of  evening 
classes  in  which  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  have 
some  twelve  lessons  per  subject  a  session.  In  many 
counties  the  standard  of  technical  work  is  lamentably 
low,  and  the  technical  committees  have  too  often 
frittered  away  the  “whisky”  money  on  such  bye- 
subjects  as  basket-weaving,  cookery,  or  mere  industrial 
training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  London  and  Manchester 
are,  indeed,  honourable  exceptions.  But  it  is  still  sub¬ 
stantially  true  that  we  leave  off  technical  education  at 
an  age  at  which  other  nations  start.  A  striking  proof 
of  this  is  that  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno¬ 
logy  is  to  hold  next  June  in  London  an  entrance 
examination  for  intending  students.  While  we  are 
fussing  about  technical  instruction,  our  youths  are 
invited  to  go  to  the  United  States  for  their  training  ! 

Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  during  the  debate  on  Lord 
Camperdown’s  Bill  to  constitute  new  licensing  bodies 
and  new  appeal  courts  in  licensing  cases  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Bill.  He  said  no  word  about  it.  The 
speech  was  a  paean  to  free  trade  in  drink  and  everything 
else  ;  and  was  delivered  to  explain  that  it  is  not  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  to  introduce  any  general  licens¬ 
ing  measure.  The  Government,  as  Lord  Belper 
ought  simply  to  have  explained,  will  not  commit  itself 
further  than  to  press  on  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s 
Bill  dealing  with  habitual  drunkards  with  certain  of  their 
own  amendments  introduced  into  it.  The  inconsistency 
is  somewhat  apparent  in  holding  that  the  question  of 
licensing  cannot  be  touched  because  it  raises  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  supply  of  things  people  have  a  right  to 
demand  and  yet  in  bringing  in  a  Bill  to  punish  those 
who  take  too  much  of  that  same  article. 

What  Lord  Salisbury  means  is  that  he  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  if  he  can  help  it.  The  present 
system  is  not  free  trade  and  any  alteration  would  be  in 
the  nature  of  further  control ;  so  that  he  will  take  no  part 
in  it.  That,  we  should  think,  will  prove  to  be  ultimately 
an  impossible  attitude  ;  but  at  present  it  is  Lord 
Salisbury’s  humour.  We  are  less  enamoured  of  free- 
trade  arguments  in  most  things  than  we  were  ;  but 
even  when  the  doctrine  was  most  flourishing:  the  reeu- 
lation  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants  continued  as  it  has 
done  from  the  very  earliest  days.  Lord  Camperdown’s 
Bill  was  defeated  and  it  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  method 
of  regulation  ;  but  the  licensing  question  can  hardly  be 
disposed  of  by  letting  it  alone. 

Talking  is  a  real  part  of  the  work  of  Parliament. 
Lord  Hugh  Cecil  distinguished  it  aptly  from  a  debating 
society  where  speeches  are  usually  limited  to  ten 
minutes  to  give  everybody  a  chance  of  learning  to 
speak  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  speech.  The  Twenty 
Minutes’  Bill  looks  at  first  like  a  saving  of  time  but  on 
the  principle  that  every  man  demands  his  rights  every¬ 
body  would  speak  up  to  the  extreme  limit.  Public 
opinion  may  have  some  effect  in  keeping  speeches 
under  that  limit  if  members  listen  to  Mr.  Ritchie,  who 
really  appealed  to  their  sense  of  what  is  good  form. 
But  there  is  another  reason  which  perhaps  weighed 
more  than  anything  else.  The  private  member  is 
always  complaining  of  the  unfair  advantages  of  the 
front  benches  :  and  yet  here  was  a  Bill  to  leave  them 
untouched  while  the  private  member  was  to  be  curtailed 
by  law.  That  was  fatal.  If  it  were  sought  to  avoid 
the  wholesale  exemption  of  the  front  benches  by  taking 
the  sense  of  the  House  in  each  case,  what  a  strange 
way  of  saving  time  by  raising  a  debate  on  such 
a  question  !  These  difficulties  proved  fatal  and,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  said  about  the  public-houses,  attempted 
regulation  has  broken  down  and  free  trade  triumphs. 

Mr.  i\squith  pointed  out  the  real  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  with  which  the  London  Council  for  the 
Promotion  of  Public  Morality  is  concerned.  The  offen¬ 
sive  displays  of  disorder  in  the  streets  and  the  circulation 
of  pornographic  writings  are  prevalent  not  because  there 
is  lack  of  legislation  but  because  the  police  are  checked 
in  administering  the  law.  If  the  Council  can  create  a 
public  opinion  that  in  these  matters  the  police  ought 
to  be  given  a  freer  hand,  at  least  the  more  patently 
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objectionable  social  irregularities  would  disappear.  But 
from  past  experience  the  police  have  learned  that  it  is 
extremely  likely  that  attempts  strictly  to  exercise  the 
powers  they  have — and  in  summariness  and  secrecy 
these  fall  far  short  of  Continental  administrative  powers 
— would  bring  on  them  denunciations  from  a  class  of 
theorists,  whose  views  on  the  subject  of  vice  in  the 
abstract  are  those  of  the  Council  but  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  as  to  public  action  in  regard  to  it.  These  people 
prefer  the  indifference  of  the  police  to  their  mala  fide 
working  of  the  law,  if  they  were  urged  by  public  opinion 
to  be  more  active  in  administering  it.  They  would  quote 
Tammany  Hall  in  quite  a  different  sense  from  Mr. 
Asquith,  who  prefers  the  apparently  stringent  but 
really  collusive  administration  of  the  New  York  police. 
No  doubt  the  Council  is  justified  in  believing  such 
abuses  are  not  possible  with  us. 

The  appointment  to  a  deanery  often  carries  with  it 
some  notion  of  finality,  and  it  is  contrary  to  all  prece¬ 
dent  for  a  dean  to  be  appointed  bishop  in  his  own 
diocese.  But  it  is  altogether  good  that  precedent  has 
been  disregarded  in  the  case  of  the  new  Bishop  of 
Oxford.  Dean  Paget  has  every  quality  for  making  a 
successful  bishop  and  is  especially  well  fitted  in  character 
accomplishment  and  experience  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 
He  is  a  fine  scholar — he  won  the  Hertford  in  1873— and 
will  begin  his  new  office  with  a  store  of  respect  and 
acquaintanceship  which  is  by  the  nature  of  things  rarely 
possible  for  a  newly  appointed  bishop,  and  he  has  become 
within  the  last  few  years  a  speaker  of  quite  exceptional 
force  and  charm.  Those  to  whom  he  has  been  known 
as  “  the  Dean  ”  will  be  thinking  less  of  the  excellence 
of  the  appointment  than  of  the  loss  to  Christ  Church. 
The  Dean  had  grown  more  popular  each  year  as  the 
depth  of  his  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  House  was 
realised  and  his  strength  of  friendship  found  beneath  a 
courtesy  of  manner  which  we  are  afraid  must  be  called 
old-fashioned.  His  place  will  be  very  hard  to  fill. 

The  Bishop  of  London  recently  preached  at  S.  Paul’s 
in  aid  of  the  Decoration  Fund,  and  it  is  evident  that  a 
fresh  effort  will  be  made  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the 
face  of  nearly  universal  condemnation.  It  is  understood 
that  the  space  over  the  Whispering  Gallery  in  the  dome 
will  be  the  next  part  attacked.  Protests  addressed  to 
the  committee  are  quite  unavailing,  and  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  checking  the  work  is  to  check  subscriptions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Corporation  and  City  com¬ 
panies  will  think  twice  before  reopening  their  purses. 
Let  them  reply  to  appeals  by  quoting  the  two  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  original  Appeal  of  the  Decorations 
Committee.  The  first  was  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
intentions  and  ideas  should  be  scrupulously  respected, 
the  second  that  thoroughly  digested  drawings  and 
models  should  be  submitted  to  public  criticism.  The 
present  decorator  is  avowedly  out  of  sympathy  with 
Wren,  and  his  designs  have  not  been  submitted  to 
criticism  before  being  carried  out. 

The  decision  of  the  Slock  Exchange  Committee  to 
suspend  the  buying-in  rule  against  members  who  were 
under  contract  to  deliver  Northern  Pacific  Common 
shares  averted  a  big  smash  at  the  settlement.  Two  or 
three  of  the  biggest  brokers  and  jobbers  would  have 
been  forced  to  “hammer”  themselves,  and  would  of 
course  have  brought  down  with  them  a  crowd  of  smaller 
people.  The  London  Stock  Exchange  has  now  shown 
Wall  Street  that  it  has  no  intention  of  being  made  its 
football,  or  of  allowing  its  members  to  be  ruined  by  the 
cut-throat  quarrels  of  rival  railway  bosses.  What  will 
be  the  end  of  the  dispute  no  one  knows,  though  as 
the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Pacific  shareholders  is  not 
until  October  it  will  presumably  be  possible  to  get  stock 
over  here  in  the  interval.  The  prices  of  American  rails 
are  slowly  but  surely  recovering,  though  the  outside 
operator  has  had  a  shock  to  his  nerves  which  it  will 
take  him  a  week  or  two  to  get  over.  Other  markets 
are  quiet  but  steady.  As  Rand  Mines  are  over  43  and 
Gold  Fields  over  8,  the  Kaffirs  may  be  described  as 
firm.  West  Africans  are  “sticky”  and  West  Aus¬ 
tralians  stagnant.  Home  rails  are  quite  uninteresting 
and  Consols  stand  at  94. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  CONSCRIPTION. 

THE  political  aspect  of  the  army  debate  is  ephem¬ 
eral  ;  therefore  we  prefer  to  consider  it  simply 
upon  its  real  and  military  merits.  It  has  shown  us 
once  more  that  the  recruiting  question  at  present  blocks 
the  way  to  all  other  considerations  ;  and  that  before 
anything  else  can  be  definitely  settled,  that  difficulty 
must  be  solved.  But  the  real  interest  of  the  debate  to 
the  country  is  its  bearing  upon  the  necessity  of  a  form 
of  conscription,  and  its  demonstration  of  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  our  existing  system.  It  is  true  that  the  actual 
references  to  conscription  were  few  ;  and  that  no  one 
had  the  temerity  to  commit  himself  openly  to  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  so  contentious  and  revolutionary  a  change, 
though,  reading  between  the  lines  of  speeches,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  every  speaker  of  any  account  was  thinking  of  it. 
Lord  Stanley  at  least  made  it  clear  that  his  sympathies 
leaned  in  that  direction.  But  far  more  important  than 
any  actual  references  to  that  forbidden  subject  was  the 
universal  admission  that  recruiting — as  we  have  main¬ 
tained  in  the  series  of  army  articles  we  are  now  pub¬ 
lishing — is  the  real  crux  of  the  military  question.  Mr. 
Brodrick’s  scheme  stands  or  falls  by  that,  and  virtually 
all  else  in  the  connexion  does  so  as  well.  He  himself 
said  “  All  that  is  connected  with  the  regular  army  must 
be  subject  to  the  recruiting  test.”  The  alternatives 
which  face  us  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  were 
succinctly  and  accurately  summarised  by  the  Financial 
Secretary  of  State  for  War.  We  must  either  proceed 
on  the  old  lines,  and  endeavour  to  improve  matters  by 
spending  more  money  on  the  auxiliary  forces,  increase 
the  pay,  or  resort  to  conscription.  As  evidence  that 
the  Government  is  alive  to  the  issues  before  them, 
this  is  certainly  satisfactory.  But  the  methods  by 
which  they  propose  to  cope  with  the  difficulty 
can  hardly  be  commended  in  the  same  degree. 
Whilst  practically  admitting  that  the  class  from 
which  our  soldiers  are  drawn  is  drained  to  its 
utmost  recruiting  capacity,  they  do  not  propose  to 
tap  a  different  class  by  the  inducement  of  higher  pay, 
in  fact  they  do  not  suggest  anything  which  really  will 
remedy  matters.  It  is  true,  as  Lord  Stanley  said,  that 
the  military  wage,  all  things  considered,  compares  very 
favourably  with  the  current  wage  in  the  labour  market. 
But  the  real  point,  as  Captain  Lee  remarked,  is  that  such 
a  wage  does  not  attract  the  men.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Wyndham  practically  ignored 
the  existence  of  this  vital  and  apparently  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulty  in  obtaining  men.  Yet,  as  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  pointed  out,  there  veil],  after  the  war  is 
over,  be  a  still  greater  strain  on  our  recruiting  re¬ 
sources,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  a  reaction  should 
set  in.  Moreover,  as  regards  the  Militia,  their  treat¬ 
ment  and  experience  during  the  past  year  are  hardly 
likely  to  stimulate  recruiting  either  in  the  com¬ 
missioned  or  non-commissioned  ranks.  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman’s  position  is  as  poor  as  it  is 
untenable.  Because  we  have  not  required  to  put 
a  large  army  in  the  field  between  the  ’fifties  and  now, 
therefore  it’  is  likely  to  be  fifty  years  more  before  we 
require  to  do  so  again  !  Other  speakers,  realising 
the  true  bearings  of  the  case,  resorted  to  various 
devices  in  order  to  avoid  conscription ;  but  not, 
it  must  be  admitted,  with  the  happiest  effect. 
For  while  some  contended  that  an  increased  rate  of 
pay  would  attract  the  requisite  number  of  recruits, 
others,  equally  competent  to  judge,  maintained  the 
contrary.  Again  a  third  class,  who  thought  that 
increased  pay  would  meet  the  issue,  regarded  the 
increase  which  would  be  sufficient  as  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Thus  the  net  result  of  the  critics’  delibera¬ 
tions  comes  to  this — either  we  must  resign  ourselves 
to  having  no  real  reform  at  all,  or  else  we  must  resort 
to  some  means  of  conscription.  Yet  another  group 
evaded  the  difficult)/  by  denying  the  need  of  an  increased 
or  even  of  so  large  an  army  as  we  now  possess.  These 
conclusions  we  should  dismiss  as  unworthy  of  serious 
consideration,  did  not  the  criticisms  of  our  scheme 
by  the  military  correspondent  of  the  “Westminster 
Gazette  ”  seem  to  place  him  in  a  manner  amongst  this 
category  of  critics.  He  is  an  authority  one  cannot 
ignore,  and  it  is  true,  as  he  points  out,  that  many 
thinking  men  on  the  Continent  are  beginning  to  ask 
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themselves  whether  their  bloated  armaments  are  not  a  j 
costly  mistake,  and  whether  they  would  not  do  better 
with  a  smaller  army  of  professional  experts.  However, 
his  statement  that  while  we  pay  enormously  we  fail  to 
get  either  numbers  or  experts,  is  surely  an  entire  con¬ 
demnation  of  our  present  system. 

To  us  the  question  of  recruiting  and  the  necessity  of 
a  form  of  conscription  is  the  really  important  feature  of  ; 
the  debate,  and  therefore  we  have  dealt  with  it  first.  ; 
Coming  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Brodrick’s  scheme,  we  may 
say — as  we  have  said  before — that  while  we  welcome  it 
as  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  as  somewhat  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  our  own  ideals,  we  take  exception  to  it  on 
the  ground  that  in  some  respects  it  goes  too  far,  and 
that  in  some  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  hold  that 
it  goes  too  far  because,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Wyndham’s 
argument  that  we  must  find  occupation  for  generals 
-who  have  distinguished  themselves,  it  will  not  furnish 
sufficient  work  for  this  array  of  talent :  and  not  far 
enough  in  so  much  that  it  outlines  no  plan  by  which 
men  can  be  obtained.  For  the  comparatively  few 
regulars  which — even  after  the  war — we  shall  possess 
in  this  country  will  make  the  keeping  up  of  complete 
army  corps  staffs  a  waste  of  energy  and  money. 
Imagine  the  case  of  some  of  the  scattered  auxiliary 
divisions  and  brigades.  On  this  point  Mr.  Brodrick 
is  not  clear.  First  he  tells  us  that  the  staffs  are 
always  to  exist,  and  then  that  they  are  not  in  all 
cases  to  be  kept  permanently.  Mr.  Wyndham 
admits  that  the  sixteen  district  commanders  have 
usually  speaking  but  little  to  do.  Yet  he  proposes 
that,  though  their  number  is  to  be  increased  to  sixty- 
four,  the  regular  establishment  shall  remain  the  same. 
In  fact  on  paper  we  should  possess  a  formidable 
force  with  innumerable  generals  and  their  respec¬ 
tive  staffs  ;  but  in  reality  we  should  be  little  better 
off  than  we  are  to-day.  In  any  case  we  may  say  that 
the  scheme  does  not  rest  on  very  secure  founda¬ 
tions  ;  since  we  are  still  told  that  twelve  batta¬ 
lions  is  to  be  the  permanent  garrison  for  the  | 
whole  of  South  Africa- — a  proposal  which  shows  that 
the  Government  has  not  duly  profited  by  its  lesson  that 
a  small  garrison  in  South  Africa  is  a  danger  to  the 
Empire  and  an  estimate  which  some  might  think  it  a 
little  disingenuous  to  calculate  upon.  Captain  Lee’s 
suggestion  that  one  army  corps  might  permanently  be  ' 
stationed  in  South  Africa — “  the  strategical  centre  of 
the  Empire  ” — is  worthy  of  attention.  But  it  is  to  be  J 
feared  that  for  a  generation  at  least  the  force  stationed 
there — and  at  least  there  should  be  one  army  corps — 
could  not  with  safety  be  removed  elsewhere.  As  to  the 
army  corps  system,  which  is  a  bugbear  to  so  many,  we 
are  in  principle  at  one  with  Mr.  Brodrick  ;  and  we  con¬ 
sider  that  the  trend  of  the  South  African  war  has 
gone  far  to  prove  its  necessity  and  expediency. 
Owing  to  the  excessive,  and — as  some  maintain — ' 
necessary  dispersion  of  forces  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  the  army  corps  on  its  arrival  was  broken  up. 
But  it  is  significant  that  the  first  thing  Lord  Roberts 
had  to  do  in  order  to  effect  substantial  results  was  to 
reconstruct  another  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  may 
be  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  are  in  complete 
accord,  and  that  Lord  Stanley  acts  as  a  kind  of  poli¬ 
tical  barometer.”  But  that  is  little  enough  in  the 
direction  of  army  reform.  It  may  also  be  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  scheme  is  the  joint  product  of  their  com¬ 
bined  labours.  But  in  that  case  we  may  be  pardoned — 
considering  that  in  January  last  Lord  Roberts  was  en¬ 
tirely  new  to  the  work  in  hand — for  doubting  whether 
the  scheme  can  be  called  the  weighty  product  of  serious 
thought.  In  fact,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  districts  is  exactly  what  Lord  Wolseley  and 
other  leading  authorities  had  persistently  advocated 
long  before  Mr.  Brodrick  and  Lord  Roberts  arrived  on 
the  scene.  Indeed  their  share  in  this  work  seems 
largely  to  have  consisted  in  unduly  extending  the 
scheme  so  as  to  include  the  Militia  and  Volunteer 
units.  In  counting  such  as  integral  elements  in  their 
field  army,  the  Government  hardly  seem  to  appreciate 
the  real  meaning  of  that  term. 


THE  RETENTION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

SOME  clever  person  will  probably  say  that  in  the 
choice  of  a  text  for  this  article  we  have  been  a 
little  previous.  Time  enough,  he  may  think,  to  talk 
of  retaining  South  Africa  when  you  have  got  it.  A 
natural  but  disastrously  foolish  way  of  confronting 
problems  of  State.  The  moment  the  problem  of  re¬ 
conquest  is  solved,  the  problem  of  retention  is  upon  us. 
If  we  have  never  considered  a  question  until  we  have 
to  answer  it,  are  we  likely  to  answer  well?  We  are 
under  no  illusion  as  to  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is  not 
over,  but  the  signs  of  the  campaign  are  such  as  to 
make  the  question  of  the  retention,  as  apart  from  the 
reconquest,  of  South  Africa  eminently  one  of  practical 
politics. 

We  shall  realise  what  that  question  means,  if  we 
abstract  from  all  other  aspects  of  the  situation  and  con¬ 
sider  the  South  African  struggle  solely  as  one  between 
two  races  for  supremacy.  The  merits  of  the  struggle 
do  not  now  affect  the  practical  position  ;  nor  does  its 
occasion.  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  speech  to  the  Non¬ 
conformist  Unionists  very  wisely  insisted  on  the  alter¬ 
native  of  Dutch  or  English  supremacy  as  the 
real  question  that  has  always  been  at  issue.  We 
are  glad  to  note  a  tendency  amongst  speakers  and 
writers  to  drop  the  discussion  of  this  alleged  grievance 
on  this  side  or  that,  and  to  concentrate  attention  on 
the  permanent  cause  of  difference  that  must  have  come 
up  for  settlement  some  time  or  another,  whatever  was 
done  or  avoided  in  the  way  of  internal  administration  on 
either  side.  Force,  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  every  parallel 
situation,  is  deciding  in  favour  of  British  supremacy. 
But  that  supremacy  will  never  be  unchallenged  until 
either  the  difference  in  race  is  effaced  or  the  aspirations 
of  one  of  the  rival  peoples  are  rendered  absolutely  and 
obviously  hopeless.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
Boers  will  tire  or  give  up  in  disgust  because  they  are 
beaten  in  a  protracted  campaign.  As  they  fight  to  the 
last  and  think  no  method  of  harassing  the  enemy  that 
cunning  can  suggest  beneath  them,  so  in  peace 
they  will  wait  doggedly  and  deem  no  opportunity 
to  damage  their  conquerors  unworthy  to  be  taken. 
It  is  well  to  have  no  illusions  on  this  point.  The  pro¬ 
traction  of  the  war  is  not  due  to  foreign  adventurers  or 
social  outcasts.  It  is  the  old  true-veldt  Boer  that  is 
fighting  to  a  finish,  and  he  is  supported  in  his  desperate 
struggle  by  the  most  powerful  of  all  secular  sentiments 
that  can  influence  men’s  conduct — love  of  country  and 
of  independence.  After  the  formal  pacification  has 
been  accomplished  this  sentiment  will  remain  with  him. 
He  cannot  be  expected  to  admit  that  he  has  justly  for¬ 
feited  his  independence,  or  to  realise  that  his  love  was 
disastrous  to  his  country.  Nothing  but  time  and  suf¬ 
fusion  with  the  dominant  people  can  crush  his  passive 
resistance,  and  in  the  meantime  nothing  but  the  immi¬ 
gration  and  the  growth  of  a  widely  spread  English 
population  exceeding  the  Boers  in  numbers  can  satisfy 
him  of  the  final  hopelessness  of  active  opposition. 

The  twofold  process  of  converting  the  Boer  to 
acquiescence,  however  grudging,  in  an  English  regime 
and  of  amalgamating  the  two  races  of  colonists  can,  as 
we  have  often  said  before,  be  achieved  only  by  the 
method  of  agricultural  settlement.  The  virtual  division 
of  the  two  races  into  townsmen  that  are  English,  and 
countrymen  that  are  Dutch,  must  be  broken  through 
by  the  establishment  of  English  immigrants  upon  the 
land.  The  enormous  advantage  which  would  result 
from  the  introduction  of  a  considerable  body  of  English 
immigrants  into  the  sparsely  populated  rural  districts  of 
Boer  South  Africa  is  already  recognised  ;  the  only 
question  is  how  the  settlement  is  to  be  effected.  The 
letters  which  our  advocacy  of  this  proposal  has  elicited 
have  shown  that  two  main  objections  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  our  correspondents.  First, 
that  the  agricultural  capacity  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colonies — to  narrow  the  argument  to  the 
immediate  issue — is  insufficient  to  provide  homes  for  the 
sort  of  settlers  who  would  alone  serve  our  purpose  :  and, 
second,  that  England,  owing  to  the  decay  of  English 
agriculture,  is  unable  to  supply  the  right  sort  of  men  to 
make  good  colonists.  The  sturdy  yeomen  and  farm 
labourers,  and  the  self-reliant  adventurers  of  every  class 
who  only  wanted  a  grant  of  land  in  the  colonies  to  make 
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a  home  for  themselves,  have  become  scarce,  if,  indeed, 
they  have  not  altogether  died  out. 

Happily,  it  is  the  special  function  of  the  colonist  to 
confound  the  theorist  all  the  world  over.  Before 
colonisation  every  newly  discovered  country  is  malarial 
and  unproductive.  In  the  seventeenth  century  not  in¬ 
dividuals  but  whole  shiploads  of  English  colonists  died 
off  like  flies  in  the  plantations  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  North  America.  Fifty  years  ago  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand  was  stigmatised  as  a  death  trap  :  it  is 
now  recognised  as  probably  the  healthiest  country  in  J 
the  world.  And  the  same  things  mutatis  mutandis  are 
said  of  every  new  colony  in  turn.  It  cannot  be  predi¬ 
cated  of  any  individual  emigrant  that  he  will  succeed  or 
fail,  however  favoured  may  be  the  country  where  he 
has  chosen  to  settle.  But  in  respect  of  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colonies  it  may  at  least  be  said  that 
the  English  emigrant  to  these  countries  will  have  the 
experience  of  nearly  a  century  of  English  colonisation 
to  guide  him.  He  will  do  well  to  garner  the  results  of 
this  experience,  and  disregard  the  a  priori  arrange¬ 
ments  of  timid  theorists.  We  had  a  sample  of  the 
value  of  such  theoretic  criticism  the  other  day  at  the 
Colonial  Institute,  when  Professor  Robert  Wallace  read 
his  paper  on  “  Agriculture  in  South  Africa.”  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  lecture  every  speaker 
with  singular  unanimity  testified  to  the  marked  diver¬ 
gence  of  opinion  which  separated  conclusions  based 
upon  actual  experience  of  the  country  from  the  pessi¬ 
mistic  views  taken  by  the  lecturer. 

So  too  the  record  of  previous  English  colonisation 
in  South  Africa  is  the  best  answer  to  the  second 
objection.  The  Albany  Settlement  of  1820  was  formed 
at  a  period  when  English  agriculture  had  not  been 
subjected  to  any  of  the  adverse  influences  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  decline  ;  still  the  class  of  emigrants 
that  were  then  sent  out  were  by  no  means  wholly  satis¬ 
factory.  Contemporary  reports  describe  them  as  being 
mainly  distressed  artisans  ill  adapted  to  the  occupation 
of  a  new  country,  and  wholly  unversed  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  But  in  spite  of  the  unsuitable  character  of 
these  emigrants,  and  of  the  unprecedented  physical 
disasters  which  came  upon  them,  the  settlement  was  a 
success.  Even  these  despised  townsmen  muddled 
through  seven  years  of  trials  and  privations  until  they 
had  been  converted  by  the  process  into  “hardy  and 
expert  colonists.”  The  fact  is  that  colonists  have 
never  been  supplied  by  England  ready  made.  Neither 
in  the  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  days,  nor  in  the  great 
period  of  emigration  which  followed  the  cessation  of 
the  Napoleonic  wars,  did  England  colonise  on  these 
terms.  Probably  indeed  in  no  period  of  the  history  of 
the  English  people  have  social  and  economic  conditions 
combined  as  they  do  to-day  to  furnish  a  supply  of  the 
raw  colonial  material.  Nor  at  any  previous  time  has 
there  been  so  good  a  prospect  of  this  raw  material 
being  utilised  by  the  application  of  intelligent  methods. 
Assuming  that  the  fund  necessary  to  give  the  settlers  a 
fair  start — a  fund  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  millions 
in  amount — can  be  provided  by  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Imperial  Government  but  charged  upon  the  revenue  of 
the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies,  the  adminis¬ 
trative  machinery  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposal  should  be  established  without  any  unnecessary 
delay.  In  England  an  Emigration  Board  should  be 
created  to  select  suitable  emigrants  ;  and  this  Board 
should  co-operate  with  commissioners  in  the  new 
colonies  whose  business  it  would  be  to  purchase  suit¬ 
able  areas  and  prepare  these  areas  by  irrigation  works 
and  light  railways  for  the  settlers  who  are  to  be 
established  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  a  Depart-  | 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  an  Irrigation  Service  should 
be  formed  in  the  new  colonies  ;  and  agricultural  colleges 
with  experimental  farms  should  be  provided,  in  order 
that  the  new  settlers  may  obtain  information,  and, 
where  necessary,  actual  training. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  this  ten  or  twenty 
millions  will  after  all  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
English  taxpayer,  since  the  Transvaal  contribution  to 
the  war  will  be  diminished  to  this  extent.  Even  so, 
the  emigration  loan  will  stand  ultimately  to  the  credit 
of  England.  Once  it  is  admitted  that  the  likeliest,  if 
not  the  only,  method  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of 
disaster  in  South  Africa  is  to  amalgamate  the  two  races 


by  the  introduction  of  an  English  population  into  the 
country  districts,  it  is  plain  that  any  sum  spent  from 
whatever  source  upon  these  agricultural  settlements  is 
so  much  monev  spent  in  the  interest  of  the  English 
taxpayer.  It  is  in  fact  an  expenditure  which  might  be 
legitimately  incurred  by  an  English  Government  as  an 
insurance  against  future  military  outlay.  Twenty 
millions  is  not  too  high  a  premium,  when  you  are  in¬ 
suring  against  conflagrations  that  may  cost  you  two- 
hundred  millions. 


POPULATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

OPINIONS  and  feelings  about  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  have  varied  at  different  times  almost  as 
much  as  the  growth  of  population  itself.  At  one  time 
people  are  alarmed  lest  population  should  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  At  another  if 
a  census  shows  a  decrease  in  numbers,  alarm  is  felt  at 
the  threatened  decay  of  the  nation’s  vitality,  and  the 
imminent  danger  that  it  will  sink  below  the  numerical- 
standard  which  appears  the  first  condition  of  its  holding 
its  own  against  rivals.  At  the  present  moment  we  in- 
England  are,  if  not  exactly  jubilant,  at  least  complacent 
over  the  Census  returns  of  1901.  During  the  last 
decennial  period  we  have  increased  our  population  in 
England  and  Wales  by  three  and  a  half  millions  :  an- 
increase  of  12 '15  per  cent,  in  the  decennial  period 
which  is  a  half  per  cent,  over  that  of  the  previous 
decennial  period.  We  should  have  been  in  a  most 
melancholy  frame  of  mind  if  the  tendency  had  appeared 
to  be  downward,  and  it  is  an  immense  relief  to  know 
that  we  are  free  from  the  necessity  of  offering  prizes 
for  large  families,  or  of  taxing  bachelors  or  ladies  who- 
refuse  offers  of  marriage.  Yet  not  so  long  ago,  as 
one  need  not  be  very  old  to  remember,  there  was  hardly 
any  public  question  that  excited  greater  fears  than  that 
of  the  excessive  growth  of  population  :  and  the  history 
of  it  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Malthus  who  ascribed  to 
it  pauperism  and  most  of  the  evils  from  which  society 
suffers.  And  it  is  very  likely  indeed  that  when  the 
present  era  of  expansion  is  past,  and  the  wars  have 
been  fought  for  which  the  nations  have  laid  their 
account,  the  problem  will  resume  its  importance. 
Perhaps  it  has  really  never  lost  it,  for  probably  the  fear 
of  the  increase  of  population  has  been  the  most  active 
influence  in  the  struggle  for  new  territories  and- 
colonies  outside  the  home  boundaries  that  has  taken 
place  in  recent  years.  The  population  question  is  a 
spectre  which  will  not  be  laid  ;  and  when  we  have  once 
more  “  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace,”  it  will  raise  its 
head  again. 

No  question  starts  more  paradoxes.  The  very  first 
one  we  meet  is  the  apparent  conflict  of  public  and 
private  interests.  At  any  rate  for  the  present  an  over¬ 
flowing  population  is  considered  essential  for  the 
military  power  and  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nations, 
and  yet  every  paterfamilias  in  any  of  these  nations- 
considers  it  more  or  less  in  the  light  of  a  misfortune  to 
have  an  overflowing  family.  Increase  of  numbers 
makes  us  easy  on  the  military  side  and  assuages  the 
fear  of  the  commercial  classes  who  want  cheap  labour. 
But  it  frightfully  complicates  all  social  questions,  and 
abundant  labour  means  low  conditions  of  life  with  low 
intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  standards  amongst  the 
mass  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
doctrine  that  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  organisms, 
animal  or  plant,  so  in  man  it  is  excess  of  numbers  that 
lays  the  groundwork  for  the  competition  to  which  we  are 
to  look  for  improved  types.  Without  the  competition 
we  are  told  we  shall  not  advance,  and  yet  plainly  with 
this  competition  there  is  a  concomitant  of  degradation  as 
the  resultof  the  process.  All  attempts  atregulation  of  this 
welter  of  competition  springing  from  excessive  numbers 
would  defeat  the  object  of  nature,  which  is  to  evolve- 
through  suffering  future  generations  at  the  expense  of 
every  present  one.  The  limited  family  is  good  for  the 
individual  but  bad  for  the  race  ;  comfort  in  the  present 
means  declension  in  the  future.  It  is  not  the  least  of 
the  paradoxes  that  the  very  reason  which  gave  rise 
to  Socialism  as  a  plan  for  regulating  society  for  its 
salvation  is  the  one  which  is  used  with  most  force 
against  it.  The  philosophic  argument  against  Socialism 
is  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  set  up  an  unaltering  status,  a 
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static  condition  of  society,  whereas  what  is  always 
needed  to  save  society  from  decay  is  the  constant 
dynamic  of  competition.  A  sensible  Socialist  admits 
that  the  population  question  would  be  one  of  the 
cruces  of  his  problem.  He  will  not  go  further  than  to 
say  that  with  an  immensely  higher  moral  and  intellec¬ 
tual  level  in  the  mass  of  the  people  the  problem  might 
be  solved.  As  to  the  effect  of  the  cessation  of  the 
•economic  struggle  if  the  equilibrium  of  population  with 
means  of  subsistence  were  established,  he  has  to  meet 
the  declarations  of  the  “  struggle-for-lifers  ”  with 
counter  declarations  which  are  not  so  familiar  as  those 
•of  his  opponents. 

We  are  to  believe,  according  to  the  theorists  who  see 
in  increasing  population  Nature’s  chief  instrument  for 
improving  the  race,  that  the  competition  of  man  with 
man  is  like  the  competition  between  other  animals  for 
mere  subsistence.  Then  there  is  the  associated  idea 
that  the  greater  the  numbers  the  more  chance  there  is 
of  better  specimens  appearing.  The  analogy  is  very 
striking  no  doubt  but  differences  strike  us  at  once. 
Most  animals  and  plants  are  the  food  supply  of  other 
animals.  The  competition  for  food  is  their  life-work 
whilst  with  us  most  of  our  competitions  take  place 
on  very  many  other  planes  of  an  intellectual  and 
moral  life.  It  would  seem  that  if  we  could  limit  our 
population,  we  might  still  further  increase  the  difference 
between  animals  and  men  by  confining  the  competition 
to  these  higher  spheres.  Our  fine  flower  of  society  is 
produced  by  the  competition  between  classes  who  are  j 
not  struggling  for  subsistence  but  in  the  proper  human 
sphere.  In  the  classes  that  are  we  do  not  look  for  the 
emergence  of  the  superior  form  :  and  a  population  in¬ 
creasing  by  the  growth  of  these  classes  is  not  a  source 
of  hope  but  of  fear  and  despair.  We  should  be  appalled 
•by  a  calamity  which  swept  off  these  classes,  but  such  a 
decrease  in  population  would  be  an  enormous  advan¬ 
tage,  if  population  could  afterwards  be  scientifically 
regulated  so  that  the  struggle  for  the  future  should 
cease  to  be  one  as  completely  animal  as  the  human  life 
•can  be.  Were  men  like  the  immature  dragon-fly  which, 
when  outside  pabulum  is  short,  will  eat  its  own  kind,  the 
case  would  be  stronger  for  holding  that  a  superfluity  of  I 
humanity  is  good  for  the  development  of  our  species.  The 
fact  is  that  in  society  the  competition  that  tells  for 
improvement  is  not  promoted  by  superfluous  population. 
What  happens  is  that  the  mass  of  the  people  is  cut  off 
from  this  competition,  which  is  confined  to  the  classes 
who  are  struggling  with  each  other  in  myriads  of  different 
forms  while  they  have  their  subsistence  fairly  well 
secured.  The  ideal  population  would  be  one  in  which 
there  would  be  freedom  from  the  purely  animal  struggle, 
■and  in  which  the  higher  objects  of  ambition  and  rivalry 
would  be  direct  and  sufficient  incentives  acting  on  each 
particular  individual.  It  is  curious  that  we  should 
suppose  a  socialistic  society  as  one  which  would  be 
stagnant  and  would  have  no  rivalries  because  every 
man’s  food  for  to-morrow,  we  are  to  suppose,  would  be 
secure.  Perhaps  the  society  might  breakdown  because 
the  growth  of  population  ccruld  not  be  managed  scienti¬ 
fically,  but  if  it  could  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  suggest  that  with  a  full  stomach  he  would  sit 
down  and  care  for  nothing  else,  and  it  is  only  because  it 
is  so  difficult  for  the  mass  of  men  to  secure  this  plenitude 
■that  we  have  got  into  the  habit  of  assuming  that  it  is 
the  only  object  which  keeps  them  active  and  moral. 
The  superfluity  of  population  is  the  great  force  which 
helps  to  keep  competition  too  much  in  one  groove 
instead  of  its  being  spread  over  the  whole  field  of  human 
effort.  We  are  not  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
whether  our  own  country  or  any  other  is  absolutely  over- 
populated  in  the  sense  that  there  is  not  a  possibility  of 
•comfortable  subsistence  for  all.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  relatively  to  the  whole  society  some  classes  are  out 
of  proportion  to  others.  Mere  animal  increase  without 
sufficient  consideration  given  to  economic  or  moral  con¬ 
siderations  has  handicapped  them  prodigiously  ;  and 
has  reduced  their  rational  competition  as  men  with  the 
higher  classes  to  an  animal  struggle  with  the  hordes 
of  their  own  classes.  They  are  an  important  element 
in  the  world  at  present  because,  cseteris  paribus, 
greater  numbers  directed  by  intellect  are  superior 
for  fighting  purposes  to  less  numbers  even  though 
•directed  by  equal  intellect.  The  horde  has  to  be  taken 


into  account  because  each  nation  will  use  it  against 
another.  But  for  all  other  purposes  the  horde  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  nation  that  breeds  it  and  a  misery 
to  itself.  These  superfluous  class  growths  are  ex¬ 
crescences,  not  in  the  true  organic  life  of  the  nation. 
Like  overcrowded  professions  their  members  do  not 
really  enter  into  the  competition  at  all  ;  the  very  com¬ 
petition  which  counts  in  the  improvement  of  the  race  : 
they  are  outside  it.  They  can  be  got  rid  of  sometimes 
and  turned  to  account  as  in  colonisation  ;  but  there  are 
periods  when  this  resource  is  not  open.  It  may  be 
we  are  now  at  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  thus  of  superfluous  numbers.  If 
the  Census  returns,  when  finally  digested,  show  that 
our  increase  of  population  has  been  amongst  these 
classes,  we  shall  have  no  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves.  A  decline  in  the  numbers  of  those  whose 
competition  is  not  carried  on  at  the  lower  level 
would  perhaps  be  serious.  It  might  mean  decay  of 
race  vitality  :  but  no  one  could  positively  speak  with 
assurance  on  that  point.  It  might  mean  prudence,  the 
moral  checks  or  otherwise  of  the  economists,  and 
imply  that  rather  than  fall  to  the  lower  competitive 
level  that  portion  of  the  nation  was  regulating  its 
numbers.  The  danger  here  is  lest  the  purpose  for 
which  this  is  done  should  degenerate  into  an  ideal  of 
purely  materialistic  comfort.  As  we  have  said,  we  are 
in  a  region  of  paradoxes  :  to  every  thesis  there  is  an 
antithesis.  Society  has  not  yet  learned  the  art  of  com¬ 
pounding  them.  But  at  least  it  seems  clear  that  a 
naive  indiscriminating  satisfaction  with  the  mere  fact  of 
an  increase  of  population  is  not  a  rationally  possible 
state  of  mind. 


OXFORD  IN  EAST  LONDON. 

IT  has  survived  obscurity  ;  it  has  weathered  adver¬ 
sity  ;  will  it  resist  prosperity?  That  was  the 
reflection  inevitably  and  pressingly  forced  on  the  hearer 
of  the  Bishop  of  London’s  story  of  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment  to  the  East  End,  which  he  told  us  on  Wednesday 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oxford  House.  How 
everything  is  couleur  de  rose ,  one  said  !  And  one 
rather  wondered  why  it  should  be  necessary,  or  at  anyrate 
accepted  as  the  right  thing,  to  infuse  into  the  proceed¬ 
ings  on  all  occasions  of  this  kind  such  an  element  of  jocu¬ 
larity.  We  have  for  years  been  struck,  and  a  little  tried, 
with  this  feature  of  annual  meetings  of  social  and  religious 
agencies  of  all  sorts.  It  is  not  natural,  and  however 
well  it  may  “  go  down  ”  with  certain  constant  elements 
in  these  audiences,  it  strikes  a  man  as  rather  foolish. 
Necessarily  it  accentuated  one’s  solicitude  for  the  Oxford 
East  London  movement  in  the  time  of  its  wealth. 
One  knows,  or  a  few  of  us  do,  the  history  of  churches. 
The  exiguous  beginnings,  the  little  band,  the  contempt 
of  the  outer  world,  the  crusading  spirit — all  that  is  a 
guarantee,  a  safeguard,  it  enshrines  the  spark  of  life 
and  prevents  its  dissipation  over  wider  space.  It  is 
later,  when  the  new  spirit  has  dominated  its  sur¬ 
roundings,  when  the  church  and  the  world  coincide 
externally,  that  the  tug  comes.  The  expansion  of  this 
latest,  and  in  our  belief,  founded  on  long  and  close 
acquaintance,  one  of  the  very  soundest  of  Oxford  move¬ 
ments  is  truly  astonishing.  Of  the  five  Heads  the 
Oxford  House  has  known,  the  first  became  a  Colonial 
Bishop,  the  third  is  a  Canon  of  Westminster,  and  the 
fourth  Bishop  of  London.  For  the  present  Head,  it  does 
not  yet  appear  what  he  will  be ;  but  if  honest  hard 
work  and  untiring  devotion  lead  to  anything,  he  can 
hardly  hope  to  escape  from  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
predecessors.  True,  as  though  to  redress  the  balance 
of  prosperity,  the  second  Head,  he  who  kept  the  move¬ 
ment  alive  when  at  its  lowest,  is  a  kind  of  mendicant 
friar,  a  novelist  Tractarian  for  the  times.  He  dwells 
apart.  The  great  and  brilliant  position  of  those  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  Oxford  House  does 
unquestionably  alter  the  perspective  of  the  whole  move¬ 
ment;  and  the  change  must  be  recognised.  There  is 
one  recognition  of  such  altered  positions,  a  very 
common  one,  which  we  trust  and  fully  believe  Oxford 
House  will  escape.  It  is  not  unusual  for  friends  to 
discover  in  an  institution’s  growth  an  excuse  for 
saving  their  subscriptions.  These,  who  would  call 
themselves  friends  in  adversity,  should  remember  that 
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expansion  and  outward  prosperity  mean  extended 
responsibilities  with  necessarily  increased  outlay.  As 
we  have  said,  in  our  view  it  is  the  hour  of  expansion 
which  is  the  crisis  of  such  institutions’  lives,  and  now  is 
the  time  when  all  that  have  any  beyond  the  most 
academic  of  interests  in  the  Oxford  House  will  make 
a  special  point  of  coming  forward  and  helping  with 
money  and  men. 

If  the  prosperity  of  this  Oxford  movement  has  in  it 
an  element  of  peril,  it  has  also  an  assurance  of  strength. 
Had  the  movement  not  been  a  reality,  had  it  not 
actually  done  something,  it  could  never  have  appealed 
to  the  public  at  all.  For  the  Oxford  House  has  not 
been  an  advertising  society  ;  it  has  never  trusted  to 
pictures  and  new  Gospels  and  aesthetic  arts  and  crafts 
for  its  inspiration  ;  it  has  never  given  out  that  it  would 
turn  the  world  upside  down.  It  has  always  been 
sane,  a  cardinal  and  not  universal  virtue  in  social  and 
religious  “workers.”  It  has  been  the  victim  of  no 
hallucinations  as  to  the  people  it  was  trying  to  help 
or  as  to  those  it  would  convert  into  helpers.  It  has 
never  supposed  that  the  West  End  is  populated  wholly 
by  gilded  scoundrels  or  the  East  End  by  blackened 
angels.  Thus  it  has  never  lent  itself  to  sensational 
appeals  ;  and  for  that  reason  it  has  never  been  found 
out,  or  rather  it  has  been  found  out  and  has  been 
proved  true. 

The  work  of  these  Oxford  men  has  undoubtedly  been 
twice  blessed  ;  devotees  of  self-sacrifice  might  even 
wish  it  blessed  the  worker  rather  less  than  it  does. 
The  Oxford  House  man 'is  not  a  prig,  priest,  or  puritan  ; 
the  three  bugbears  which  your  mere  man  of  the  world 
seems  to  regard  as  the  necessary  outcome  of  trying  to  do 
some  good.  Naturally,  a  year’s  life  amongst  the  poor 
is  a  useful  training  for  the  Priesthood,  so  that  many 
intending  to  take  Orders  go  to  the  House.  But  it 
would  be  a  total  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  life  and 
work  there  tend  to  develop  a  morbidly  ecclesiastical 
type.  If  it  had  done  nothing  else,  this  House  would 
have  justified  its  existence  by  having  shown  many,  who 
will  have  much  to  do  with  numbers  of  working-men’s 
lives  in  later  years,  what  a  working-man  in  the  concrete 
is.  They  learn  amongst  other  things  that  it  is  not 
necessary  always  to  address  a  working-man  or  woman 
in  high-pitched  tones  of  excessive  hilarity.  If  the  poor 
are  childlike — and  they  are — they  certainly  do  not  lack 
the  child's  gift  of  gauging  a  “grown-up.”  Since  he 
sees  no  cause  for  extreme  hilarity  in  his  interlocutor 
and  still  less  in  himself,  the  working-man  resents  this 
tone  and  (not  unwisely)  puts  his  patron  down  for  a 
fool. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  this  movement’s 
stability  is  that  it  definitely  takes  its  character  from 
historic  Christianity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  preach  the 
“  service  of  man,”  but  if  daily  contact  and  closer  know¬ 
ledge  steadily  diminish  respect  for  that  animal,  such 
“  service  ”  can  hardly  be  enthusiastic.  It  is  far  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  motive  is  perennial,  when  what  is  done  is 
done  in  the  name  of  One  irresistibly  fascinating  as  Man 
and  supreme  as  God. 

A  SCHEME  OF  ARMY  REFORM. 

III.— Conscription  as  Applied  to  Great  Britain. 

1  ’HE  scheme  of  reform  developed  in  these  articles  may 
be  summarised  thus.  We  assume  first  of  all  a 
peace  establishment  of  356,000  for  the  regular  army. 
At  present  this  is  fixed  at  276,000,  though  in  1899-1900 
there  was  a  deficit  of  some  18,000  men.  But  even 
assuming  that  the  present  ideal  is  on  all  occasions 
reached,  this  scheme  requires  an  increase  of  80,000 
men.  These  are  to  be  obtained  by  introducing  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  adding  67  battalions  to  the  infantry — or  rather 
converting  into  regulars  a -number  of  Militia  batta¬ 
lions,  which  together  with  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry 
would  as  such  be  abolished— and  by  raising  five  new 
cavalry  regiments  and  twenty-one  additional  batteries 
of  artillery,  with  their  appropriate  complement  of  army 
service  corps  and  other  details.  The  professional  or 
voluntary  system  is  still  retained,  and  is  arranged  to  run 
concurrently  with  national  conscription.  In  other  words 
the  latter  is  only  resorted  to  where  the  former  has  failed. 
In  order  to  make  soldiering  more  of  a  profession  than  it  is 


at  present,  the  voluntary  period  of  service  is  raised  to 
twelve  years  with  the  colours,  and  seven  in  the  Reserve. 
On  the  basis  of  former  years,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
voluntary  recruiting  will  annually  produce  some  35,000 
men.  But  as  at  least  115,000  are  required  in  the 
changed  circumstances,  the  balance  of  8o,oco  must  be 
obtained  by  conscription.  Conscripts,  however,  except 
in  case  of  war,  are  not  required  to  serve  abroad.  The 
first  six  months  of  their  service  is  performed  at  the 
depots  ;  and  thus,  at  any  rate  as  regards  the  infantry, 
near  their  own  homes.  Twenty  is  the  age  at  which 
they  are  taken,  and  on  1  January  those  who  have  been 
chosen  by  ballot  out  of  the  whole  number  that  reach 
the  age  of  twenty  during  the  year — which  would  usually 
far  exceed  the  total  of  conscripts  required — commence 
their  term  of  military  service.  Eighteen  months  with 
the  colours,  five  years  both  in  the  regimental  and 
first  army  reserves,  and  five  in  the  second  army  reserve 
make  up  the  complete  term  of  service.  Obviously  the 
second  reserve  would  only  be  called  upon  in  extreme 
cases  ;  and  thus  the  conscript  is  virtually  a  free  man  on 
attaining  his  thirty-second  year.  The  number  of  ex¬ 
emptions  and  postponements  is  considerable.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  orders  in  the  English,  Irish,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Presbyterian  Churches,  and  all  those  belonging  to 
the  seafaring  profession,  are  exempt  altogether  from 
military  service.  The  cases  of  those  awaiting  trial  or 
undergoing  sentence  for  petty  offences,  and  of  those 
temporarily  unfit  or  too  small  to  serve  are  postponed 
for  consideration  to  the  following  year.  There  are,  too, 
some  exemptions  for  family  reasons.  These  include 
the  only  sons  of  destitute  widows,  or  of  those  whose 
parents  are  incapacitated  from  managing  their  own 
affairs,  and  the  sole  surviving  brothers  of  soldiers  who 
have  died  on  service.  This  body  of  men — together 
with  those  exempted  by  ballot — are,  nevertheless,  under 
the  designation  of  the  Civil  Reserve,  kept  on  the  register, 
and  for  a  space  of  ten  years  are  liable  for  service, 
though  by  no  means  necessarily  of  a  combatant  nature. 
There  is  no  class  exemption. 

Coming  to  details,  the  introduction  of  conscription 
into  this  country,  necessarily  revolutionising  our  military 
system,  would  require  an  elaborate  Act.  It  need  not, 
however,  affect  the  arrangement  by  which  our  army  is 
provided  for  year  by  year  ;  so  that  the  Army  Act  could 
still  be  kept  in  force  by  the  annual  Act.  To  understand 
this  scheme  it  is  necessary  to  appreciate  the  nature 
and  composition  of  an  army  corps.  Our  army  corps 
establishment  differs  from  that  of  any  other  Power. 
In  most  of  the  Continental  army  corps  the  strength  of 
an  infantry  brigade  is  six  battalions,  but  in  ours  it 
is  four.  A  division,  therefore— which  contains  two 
brigades — on  the  Continental  plan  consists  of  twelve 
battalions  and  in  ours  of  eight.  Similarly  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army  corps  consists  of  two  divisions  or  twenty- 
four  battalions  as  against  three  divisions  of  an  equal 
number  of  battalions  in  ours.  We  also  allow  for  an 
additional  battalion  among  the  corps  troops.  Our 
organisation  of  these  corps  troops — or  troops  not 
grouped  with  the  several  divisions — appears  to  be  un¬ 
necessarily  clumsy,  and  in  the  German  army  they  have 
practically  been  abolished.  In  the  field  the  corps  troops 
really  are  nobody’s  children,  and  in  practice  it  has 
rarely  been  found  possible  to  use  them  as  corps  troops. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  grouped  with  the 
several  divisions,  the  corps  commander  in  the  field  has 
the  advantage  of  knowing  with  which  column  they  are 
marching,  which,  when  they  are  corps  troops,  is  not 
always  possible.  The  matter,  however,  is  now  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  existence  of  howitzer,  and,  possibly,  in  the 
future,  of  heavy  batteries.  In  their  case  it  would  seem 
that  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  make  them  corps 
troops,  since  they  could  hardly  be  grouped  with  the 
infantry  divisions.  For  present  purposes,  then,  we 
propose  to  alter  our  army  corps  organisation,  to  have 
only  two  infantry  divisions  with  all  the  horse  and  field 
artillery  grouped  between  them,  and  to  estimate  the 
number  of  batteries  for  an  army  corps  as  two  of  horse 
and  eighteen  of  field.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
each  division  to  possess  one  horse  or  highly  mobile 
battery.  To  each  corps  we  would  also'  apportion  a 
cavalry  brigade,  arid  then  of  corps  combatant  troops 
we  should  only  have  the  howitzer  and  possibly  the 
heavy  battferies,  and  some  engineers,  the  corps  battalion 
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being- abolished.  In  these  circumstances  our  army  corps 
would  be  composed  of  twenty-four  battalions  or  two 
divisions,  with  all  the  horse  and  field  batteries  dis¬ 
tributed  between  them  ;  a  cavalry  brigade — three  regi¬ 
ments  and  one  horse  battery — and  the  corps  troops 
already  mentioned.  This  would  have  the  advantage  of 
reducing  the  number  of  generals  and  staff — of  whom  at 
present  our  organisation  allows  of  too  large  a  number 
— and,  if  we  are  to  keep  army  corps  organised  in  peace¬ 
time,  would  result  in  a  considerable  saving  of  expense. 
Some  authorities  maintain  that  the  army  corps  organi¬ 
sation  is  not  suited  to  our  wants  ;  and  of  most  of  our 
campaigns  this  is  certainly  true.  But  in  a  large  army 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  divisions  should  be 
grouped  together,  and  thus  it  would  save  confusion  in 
war-time  if  the  staffs  of  these  groups  were  organised  in 
peace-time,  and  were  not  collected  together  in  the  hap¬ 
hazard  fashion  now  in  vogue.  If  six  army  corps  then 
are  necessary  at  home,  we  should  require  144  battalions 
of  infantry,  18  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  120  batteries 
qf  horse  and  field,  besides  howitzers  and  heavy  batteries 
as  adjuncts,  as  well  as  various  engineer  and  army 
service,  ordnance  and  medical  corps  details. 

In  this  scheme  there  would  of  course  be  no  place  for 
any  auxiliaries,  Militia,  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers  being 
abolished.  For  service  in  India  52  battalions  are  needed, 
and  before  the  war  began  we  required  for  the  colonies  30 
battalions.  Of  these  there  were  formerly  in  South  Africa 
six,  two  cavalry  regiments  and  three  field  batteries. 
Mr.  Brodrick  has  recently  said  that  in  South  Africa  a 
permanent  garrison  of  twelve  battalions  will  be  required. 
But  it  will  be  some  considerable  time  before  so  small  a 
force  will  suffice,  and  we  may  safely  assume  that  a 
garrison  of  twenty-four  battalions,  six  cavalry  regiments 
and  twenty  batteries  will  be  the  complement  for  some 
time  needed.  Accordingto  this  calculation  South  Africa 
would  demand  in  addition  to  its  former  garrison 
eighteen  battalions,  four  cavalry  regiments  and  fifteen 
field  and  two  horse  batteries.  This  would  bring  our 
colonial  infantry  garrisons  up  to  48  battalions.  But 
Mr.  Brodrick  also  says  that  five  coaling  stations 
may  be  handed  over  to  the  Admiralty,  which  would 
of  course  necessitate  an  increase  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Navy,  but  that  according  to  Lord  Selborne’s  recent 
statement  in  the  House  of  Lords  seems  to  be  thought 
hardly  feasible.  It  is  also  proposed  to  raise  eight  new 
garrison  battalions  and  five  more  in  India.  Assuming — 
though  the  prospect  at  present  is  far  from  hopeful — that 
he  will  in  time  be  able  to  raise  six  garrison  battalions, 
and  hand  over  five  colonial  stations  to  the  new  Indian 
battalions  and  four  to  the  Admiralty,  this  would  reduce 
our  colonial  garrison  to  33,  which,  with  the  52  batta¬ 
lions  in  India,  would  bring  the  total  of  battalions  for 
foreign  service  to  85.  Altogether  we  possess  at  present 
168  regular  battalions — although  Mr.  Brodrick,  pre¬ 
sumably  with  the  intention  of  disbanding  two  new 
battalions,  recently  placed  it  at  166 — so  we  should  con¬ 
sequently  have  left  83  battalions.  But  proposing  to 
keep  in  England  six  army  corps  or  144  battalions,  we 
should  in  that  case  be  short  of  61  battalions.  These 
might  be  formed  by  raising  the  Irish  Guards  to 
three  battalions,  and  by  adding  a  third  of  regulars 
to  the  59  regiments  which  at  present  do  not  possess 
them.  It  would,  however,  be  desirable  that  the  staff 
and  garrison  in  London — as  in  the  somewhat  similar 
case  of  Paris — were  extra  to  the  army  corps  organisa¬ 
tion.  In  that  case  we  propose  to  allow  for  six  more 
battalions  still,  w'hich  might  be  raised  by  adding  fourth 
battalions  to  six  regiments  recruited  in  populous 
districts. 

Of  cavalry  we  have  at  present  in  our  army  thirty- 
one  British  regiments,  twelve  of  which  are  ordi¬ 
narily  required  for  foreign  service.  But  the  addition 
of  four  regiments  to  the  South  African  roster  leaves 
but  fifteen  at  home  ;  of  whom  the  three  regiments  of 
household  cavalry  are  for  mobilisation  purposes  only 
computed  to  furnish  one  composite  regiment,  which 
further  reduces  the  number  to  thirteen.  By  adding 
five  regiments  to  our  cavalry,  we  should  then 
possess  eighteen  which  would  supply  us  with  the  six 
cavalry  brigades  we  require.  On  the  Continental  plan, 
we  might  strengthen  our  regiments  by  an  additional 
squadron,  and  make  a  cavalry  brigade  consist  of  only  two 
regiments  and  a  horse  battery.  But  on  the  whole  it 


is  better  to  keep  to  our  existing  organisation,  which  is 
more  elastic  and  more  readily  admits  of  expansion  than 
the  Continental  plan.  Then  in  the  field  one  of  the  three 
regiments  of  the  brigade  would  probably  be  detached 
as  divisional  cavalry,  which  would  again  reduce  the 
brigade  to  two  regiments.  Great  stress  is  now  laid  on 
our  possessing  an  ample  supply  of  mounted  infantry, 
into  which,  by  the  inducement  of  extravagantly  high 
pay,  the  Yeomanry  are  to  be  turned.  We  would  meet 
this  want  by  giving  every  infantry  battalion  a  per¬ 
manent  establishment  of  thirty  horses,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  turn  out  a  mounted  infantry  section  if  needed, 
and  also  make  it  possible  for  every  long- service  soldier 
— the  conscripts  would  hardly  have  time  for  such  a 
course — to  pass  through  an  elementary  riding  class. 
Had  such  a  system  been  inaugurated  five  years  ago, 
many  of  our  present  difficulties  could  not  have  arisen. 

In  the  matter  of  artillery  we  possess  at  present  28 
horse  and  151  field  and  howitzer  batteries  :  but  of  these, 
four  of  horse  and  46  of  field  are  ordinarily  re¬ 
quired  for  service  abroad.  To  these  we  must  add 
two  horse  and  15  field  batteries  for  service 
in  South  Africa,  which  leaves  at  home  but  15 
horse  and  90  field.  According  to  the  present 
scheme  we  should  require  12  horse  batteries  for  the 
corps  troops  of  the  six  corps,  and  six  in  addition  for  the 
cavalry  brigades ;  18  in  all,  that  is  three  more  than  we 
possess  at  present.  Similarly  we  should  require  108 
field  batteries,  or  18  more  than  we  have  now.  These 
additions  would  be  required  to  complete  the  army 
corps. 

Conscription  as  applied  to  this  country  has  special 
difficulties.  Unlike  the  Continental  nations  who  have 
been  led  to  adopt  it,  we  have  to  provide  for  large  Indian 
and  Colonial  garrisons.  Moreover  on  the  Continent 
units  are  quartered  permanently  in  their  own  territorial 
districts,  and  soldiers  are  thus  serving  close  to  their 
homes.  As  a  consequence  mobilisation  is  with  them  an 
easy  matter,  stores  can  be  kept  on  the  spot,  and  the 
order  to  mobilise  creates  little  difficulty.  The  reservists 
are  collected  then  and  there,  and  equipped  in  the  districts 
to  which  they  belong.  They  are  thus  able  to  join  their 
units  at  once.  But  in  our  case  such  simplicity  is  not 
possible.  Our  regiments  cannot  remain  always  in  one 
district,  nor  carry  about  with  them  their  own  reserve 
stores.  As  a  matter  of  practice  they  rarely  remain  more 
than  two  years  in  one  place,  and  from  time  to  time  have 
to  proceed  abroad  or  to  Ireland.  Therefore  with  us  the 
depots  are  the  most  convenient  mobilisation  centres. 
With  such  an  arrangement  the  present  scheme  does  not 
in  any  way  interfere  ;  and  conscripts  would  have  to 
serve  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  But 
the  stations  of  home  units  might  be  changed  less  fre¬ 
quently.  It  is  a  matter  of  tradition  in  our  army  that 
regiments  change  their  quarters  about  once  in  every 
two  years  ;  and  the  expense  is  correspondingly  heavy 
alike  to  the  units  and  the  taxpayer.  It  especially  affects 
married  men  and  their  families  both  in  the  commissioned 
and  non-commissioned  ranks.  In  existing  circumstances 
little  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  concentrating 
troops,  except  at  such  centres  as  Aldershot  and  Salis¬ 
bury.  We  could  hardly  condemn  a  large  number  of 
sound  barracks,  and  ask  the  taxpayer  to  provide  new 
ones  in  more  desirable  districts.  Ground,  too,  is  an 
almost  insuperable  difficulty,  and  there  are  few  spots 
in  the  United  Kingdom  where  a  concentration  of  troops 
would  be  desirable,  or  even  useful  for  purposes  of  in¬ 
struction. 


FROM  HEINE. 

“  Im  W aide.” 

J  STRAY  and  sob  in  the  forest. 

The  throstle  sits  on  the  bough. 

She  springs  and  sings  her  purest. — 

“  What  ails  thee,  sad  of  brow  ?  ” 

Thy  sisters  dear,  the  swallows, 

Can  rede  thee  true  my  child, 

Who  chose  the  lattice-hollows 
Where  erst  my  darling  smiled. 

W.  SlCHEL. 
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S.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN,  OXFORD. 

I. 

ANY  stirring  memories  gather  round  the  great 
historic  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin  at  Oxford  ; 
and  its  close  connexion  with  academic  life,  maintained 
during  several  centuries,  gives  to  it  a  unique  and 
abiding  interest.  Standing  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  bordering  on  the  street  which  has 
always  been  the  main  thoroughfare  from  west  to  east, 
it  has  from  the  earliest  times  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  scenes  of  Oxford  history.  The  now 
existing  nave  indeed  was  not  completed  till  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  chancel 
was  rebuilt  by  Walter  Lyhert,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
about  the  year  1462  to  show  his  regard  for  Oriel 
College,  the  society  of  which  he  had  been  Provost.  But 
a  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  occupied 
the  same  site  from  Saxon  times  ;  and  when  the  bounds 
of  the  parish  are  beaten  each  year  on  Ascension  Day 
its  limits  are  found  to  comprise  portions  of  no  fewer 
than  six  colleges,  besides  the  Schools  quadrangle  and 
part  of  Duke  Humphrey’s  Library,  half  of  the  Clarendon 
building  and  the  whole  of  the  Radclifife  Square.  The 
ancient  parish  was  invaded  by  these  later  settlers  ;  the 
colleges  and  libraries  clustered  round  the  central  edifice 
of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  acquiring  and  occupying  ground 
formerly  occupied  by  the  parochial  tenements  which  were 
crowded  together  in  narrow  lanes,  the  chief  of  which 
was  Cat  Street  (vicus  murilegorum)  with  a  “  Kitten” 
Court  opening  from  it. 

As  S.  Martin’s,  Carfax,  was  the  church  of  the  citizens, 
so  S.  Mary’s  was  the  church  of  the  University.  But  it 
has  always  been  far  more  than  this.  It  served  for 
centuries  as  the  home  of  the  University.  It  was  the 
scene  of  its  secular  business  as  well  as  its  religious 
worship.  The  earliest  student  life  of  Oxford  seems  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  religious  houses  which 
were  planted  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  such  as  S.  Frides- 
wide’s  nunnery,  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
Oseney  Abbey,  founded  by  Robert  D'Oilly  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  And  as  the  various  schools,  or  groups 
of  scholars,  grew  in  number,  and  instruction  became 
systematised  and  teachers  were  licensed,  there  was 
gradually  created  a  University  of  Oxford,  analogous  to 
the  Universities  of  Paris  and  other  Continental  cities  ; 
the  students  being  mostly  lodged  in  hostels,  or  halls, 
antecedent  to  the  establishment  of  the  earliest  colleges. 
And  the  University,  having  no  buildings  of  its  own, 
made  use  of  the  central  church  of  S.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
as  its  home  for  all  its  common  purposes.  There  was  no 
incongruity  in  this,  for  those  purposes  were  all,  in  a 
way,  religious.  The  elementary  studies  of  the  Trivium 
(grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic)  as  well  as  the  more 
advanced  studies  of  the  Quadrivium  (arithmetic,  geome¬ 
try,  music,  and  astronomy) — a  series  summed  up  in  the 
mnemonic  fine 

“  Lingua,  tropus,  ratio,  numerus,  tonus,  angulus, 
astra— ” 

formed  the  basis  of  the  general  training  of  the  Arts 
course  ;  these  were  all  regarded  as  a  preparation  for 
the  higher  faculties,  and  especially  for  the  supreme 
study  of  the  mater  scientiarum,  theology.  Thus  for 
instance  grammar  and  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages 
were  taught  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  easily 
read  and  accurately  transcribed  ;  rhetoric  and  logic,  that 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  might  be  understood,  and 
false  doctrine  refuted  ;  music,  that  the  services  might  be 
rightly  rendered.  There  was  nothing  strange  then  in 
associating  all  the  business  and  work  of  the  University 
with  a  consecrated  building ;  and  by  the  thirteenth 
century  S.  Mary’s  had  become  the  central  home  of 
academical  activity  in  its  many  phases.  In  1274  the 
Chancellor  and  Masters  proposed  to  found  within  its 
walls  a  chantry  where  masses  might  be  said  for  the 
King  and  other  benefactors.  The  very  earliest  struc¬ 
ture  which  may  in  a  strict  sense  be  termed  an 
academical  building  dates  from  Edward  II.’s  reign  ; 
and  it  still  stands,  nestling  close  against  the  north  wall 
of  S.  Mary’s  chancel,  and  apparently  a  part  of  the 
church,  though  indeed  it  can  boast  a  far  higher 
antiquity  than  any  portion  of  the  existing  fabric,  except 
the  tower  and  spire.  The  ancient  House  of  Congrega¬ 
tion,  for  that  is  the  proper  title  of  this  singularly 


interesting  building,  was  the  first  meeting-place  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  regent  masters  ;  and,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  H.  Maxwell  Lyte,  “it  has  survived 
the  changes  of  more  than  five  centuries,  and  there 
are  few  spots  in  Oxford  which  have  more  venerable 
associations  than  that  low-vaulted  chamber  in  which 
successive  mediasval  chancellors  granted  to  kneeling 
candidates  the  license  to  teach  as  masters  in  the 
schools  of  the  University.”  It  was  itself  a  chapel 
as  well  as  a  hall  for  business,  and  the  piscina 
at  the  east  end  of  its  southern  wall  still  indicates  the 
position  of  the  altar  at  which  masses  were  celebrated. 
Above  this  chamber,  in  the  same  fourteenth  century, 
was  raised  an  upper  story,  wherein  were  placed  the 
books  belonging  to  the  University,  each  volume  chained, 
for  the  sake  of  security,  above  or  upon  the  desks  which 
were  arranged  between  the  seven  narrow  lancet  windows 
with  which  the  north  and  south  walls  were  pierced. 
The  librarian  was  a  priest,  and  one  of  his  duties  was  to 
say  masses  at  the  adjacent  altar  of  S.  Catharine.  In 
this  upper  room  the  books  remained  till  1480,  when 
they  were  transferred  to  Duke  Humphrey’s  new  library 
over  the  Divinity  School.  The  chamber  was  then  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  purposes  of  congregation,  and  was  so 
used,  together  with  the  room  below  it,  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  new  Convocation  House  in  1638. 

But  not  only  in  these  stately  and  venerable  rooms 
did  the  University  make  a  home.  The  whole  church, 
without  losing  its  parochial  character,  or  forfeiting  its 
close  connexion  with  Oriel  College,  which  dated  back 
to  the  very  beginning  of  that  royal  foundation,  was 
used  for  academical  purposes,  and  its  history  is  inti¬ 
mately  bound  up  with  the  annals  of  the  University.  Its 
great  bell  still  summons  the  doctors  and  masters  to 
vote  or  debate  on  academical  legislation,  or  to  confer 
degrees  :  and  from  the  earliest  times  till  1638  their 
debates  and  all  their  business  were  transacted  within 
the  precincts  of  S.  Mary’s.  Indeed  such  business  was 
occasionally  transacted  there  in  subsequent  years,  when¬ 
ever  Parliament  met  in  Oxford  and  claimed  the  use  of 
the  convocation  house  and  the  schools.  Thus  in  1665 
and  again  in  1681  the  chancel  of  S.  Mary’s  was  used 
for  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  other  ceremonies. 

It  served  also  for  more  than  two  centuries  as  the 
examination  schools  of  the  University.  All  the  exercises 
which  qualified  for  degrees  were  performed  within  it  ; 
and  the  phrase,  so  familiar  to  Oxford  men,  Responsiones 
in  Parviso,  refer  to  the  questions  and  answers  which 
were  given  in  the  porch  of  S.  Mary’s,  or  rather  in  the 
chamber  above  the  ancient  porch,  which  can  now  be 
traced  only  in  the  narrow  stone  newel  staircase  which 
led  up  to  it,  and  may  still  be  seen,  worn  with  the 
tread  of  successive  generations  of  undergraduates. 
In  the  church  also  were  performed  the  various  cere¬ 
monies  connected  with  the  conferring  of  degrees  : 
and  at  the  end  of  each  academical  year,  the  Act, 
or  public  recognition  and  bestowal  of  the  degrees 
gained  during  the  year,  and  public  commemoration  of 
founders  and  benefactors,  took  place  in  the  nave.  For 
this  important  ceremony  great  preparations  were  made. 
The  nave  was  fitted  up  with  staging  and  tiers  of  seats, 
so  as  to  accommodate  the  members  of  the  University  in 
accordance  with  their  several  ranks.  It  was  turned  in 
fact  from  a  church  into  a  theatre,  and  its  walls  rang 
with  applause  or  laughter,  at  the  meritorious  declama¬ 
tion  of  prize  exercises,  or  the  scurrilous  buffoonery  of 
the  terras  fifius.  This  misuse  of  the  church  continued 
till  after  the  Restoration.  John  Fell,  who  was  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  the  most  prominent  and  stirring 
among  the  academicians  of  his  day,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  so  secular  a  use  of  a  consecrated  building,  en¬ 
couraged  Archbishop  Sheldon  to  build  the  theatre  which 
now  bears  his  name,  and  in  1669  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Act  were  for  the  first  time  transacted  there,  instead  of 
in  S.  Mary’s. 

Within  S.  Mary’s  too — probably  in  the  north  or  Lady 
Chapel,  which  is  still  used  as  the  consistory  court  of  the 
diocese — the  Chancellor  in  person,  or  represented  by  his 
commissary,  held  his  weekly  court.  Before  this  tribunal 
were  brought  almost  all  cases  in  which  scholars  or  any 
who  possessed  the  privilege  of  clergy  were  concerned. 
The  jurisdiction  was  very  wide,  and  touched  all  manner 
of  concerns  relating  to  the  well-being  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  : — the  quality  and  price  of  bread,  wine,  beer, 
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and  other  provisions  ;  the  rents  of  houses  let  to  clerks  ; 
the  cleansing'  and  repair  of  the  streets.  All  such  matters 
came  before  this  court,  as  well  as  affairs  of  police,  and 
many  a  brawling  scholar  or  mischievous  woman  was 
committed  to  the  prison  at  Bocardo  from  the  Lady 
Chapel  of  S.  Mary’s.  We  read  even  of  heads  of  houses 
convicted  of  grave  offences  and  punished  accordingly. 
On  the  completion  of  the  new  Convocation  House,  this 
court  was  transferred  to  its  present  quarters  in  the 
Apodyterium. 

Thus  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
purely  secular  uses  of  S.  Mary’s  had  ceased.  The 
University  had  by  this  time  its  own  hall  for  business, 
its  own  library,  its  own  examination  schools,  its  own 
Chancellor’s  Court.  But  the  great  bell  still  summons 
the  doctors  and  masters  together  within  its  walls, 
though  not  for  business  but  worship  ;  and  at  the 
Latin  Litany  and  Holy  Communion  which  mark  the 
beginning  of  each  academic  term,  as  well  as  at  the 
Sunday  sermons,  the  formal  and  official  attendance  of 
the  University  authorities  perpetuates  the  ancient  con¬ 
nexion  with  S.  Mary’s  Church,  which  has  endured 
through  so  many  centuries. 

In  another  article  I  will  try  to  notice  briefly  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  incidents  which  have  occurred 
within  its  walls.  H.  L.  Thompson. 


THREE  PLAYS. 

ART,  competing  with  life  as  an  attraction,  ought  not 
to  give  its  adversary  the  least  advantage  in  the 
game.  When,  for  instance,  we  have  been  lured  from 
the  sunshine  of  a  real  afternoon  into  a  theatre,  a  very 
long  entr’acte  is  apt  to  be  dangerous.  Even  though  the 
spell  of  illusion  be  not  utterly  broken  by  the  interval, 
we,  sampling  the  sunshine  at  leisure,  wonder  how  the 
dim  footlights  could  have  made  truants  of  us.  Won¬ 
dering,  we  are  apt  not  to  return  to  our  seats.  Last 
Monday,  at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  the  Stage  Society 
appointed  a  gap  of  twenty-five  minutes  between  the 
second  and  third  acts  of  “The  Pillars  of  Society.”  I 
regard  that  as  a  bit  of  sheer  bravado.  After  preening 
oneself  in  the  gold  haze  of  spring,  to  be  expected  to 
dip  back  into  a  dim  sarcophagus  upholstered  in 
velvet  and  filled  with  a  crowd  of  intelligent 
people  !  Sickening  is  the  idea  of  the  velvet.  Even 
more  so,  the  idea  of  the  intelligent  crowd.  A  crowd  of 
stupid  people  is  all  very  well  :  one  is  used  to  it.  But 
an  obviously  and  feverishly  intelligent  crowd  is  an  un¬ 
natural,  an  intolerable  nuisance,  from  which  Heaven 
defend  me  !  I  ask,  does  any  man,  in  these  circum¬ 
stances,  return  to  his  seat  and  see  the  play  through  ?  I 
answer  this  rhetorical  question  by  recording  that  /  did. 
But  I  regard  the  fact  of  my  return  as  a  very  signal 
tribute  to  Ibsen’s  genius  for  dramaturgy  and  to  his 
inalienable  power  of  filling  us  at  the  moment  with  a 
kind  of  intellectual  excitement  for  which,  analysing  it 
later,  we  may  or  may  not  discover  adequate  cause. 

“The  Pillars  of  Society, ”'the  earliest  play  of  his  final 
period,  is  interesting  rather  as  a  story  than  as  a  philo¬ 
sophic  reflection  of  life.  Ibsen  here  is,  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  the  rattling  good  playwright.  Why  this  strong, 
ingenious,  rattling  good  play  of  his  has  never  been 
produced  by  a  commercial  manager,  is  a  mystery  that 
I  cannot  fathom.  Thought,  of  course  (with  propagand- 
ism)  comes  into  the  play  ;  but  it  is  wholly  subordinate 
to  the  conceived  story.  Hatred  of  idealism  and  respect¬ 
ability,  hatred  of  Man  and  love  of  Woman,  and  all  the  rest 
of  Ibsen’s  “  fads,”  may  be  found  in  it,  but  never  for  one 
moment  do  they  make  or  mar  the  story  itself.  Thus  they 
would  not  incommode  the  public.  As  an  attack  on  social 
institutions  the  play  is  quite  negligible.  It  ought  to 
have  been  called,  not  “The  Pillars  of  Society,”  but 
“  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cupboard.”  Consul  Bernick  is 
essentially  the  man  with  a  guilty  secret  and  a  predis¬ 
position  to  villainy.  Ibsen,  by  presenting  him  as  an 
average  type  of  the  class  that  he  wished  (incidentally) 
to  attack,  made  nonsense  of  his  incidental  motive.  But 
this  matters  little.  The  man  is  projected  with  great 
vitality,  and  is  (except  as  the  pretended  type)  a  very  im¬ 
pressive  figure.  Nor  is  it  so  much  on  what  he  is  as  on 
what  happens  that  the  excitement  of  the  play  depends. 
Will  the  noble  young  man  who  became  his  scapegoat  un¬ 


mask  him  now  in  all  his  hideousness  to  the  world  ?  Will 
his  attempt  to  murder  this  young  man  be  crowned  with 
success  ?  Will  his  little  boy,  whom  he  dearly  loves,  be 
drowned?  Oh  no,  no  !  Do  not  harrow  us  too  much  ! 
Let  there  be  a  happy  ending  !  And  there  is.  The 
young  man  is  saved ;  so  is  the  little  boy  ;  and  the 
wicked  man  (this  is  the  one  impossible  thing  that  Ibsen 
makes  him  do)  atones  for  his  sins  by  confessing 
them  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  so  inaugurates  his  per¬ 
fect  reformation.  Superior  persons  may  sneer  at  the  play 
(especially  its  last  act)  as  melodrama ;  but  it  is  melodrama 
of  the  very  best  kind.  It  is  a  hustle  of  ingenious  and 
exciting  chances  around  strongly  and  truly  delineated 
characters,  and  the  comic  relief  (of  which  there  is  much) 
is  real  straightforward  fun.  The  public  would  take  to 
it  like  a  duck  to  the  water.  Perhaps  Mr.  Asche,  who 
produced  it  for  the  Stage  Society,  and  played  very 
powerfully  the  part  of  Bernick,  will  one  day  give  the 
public  this  chance.  The  whole  performance  last  Monday 
was  very  good  all  round,  the  cast  including  Miss 
Annie  Webster,  Mr.  Albert  Gran  and  many  other  very 
capable  persons.  The  only  important  fault  to  be  found 
was  that  all  the  men  were  much  too  smartly  dressed. 
Mr.  Charles  Quartermain,  as  Rorlund  the  schoolmaster, 
was  the  one  exception.  He  wore  a  frock-suit  of  rusty 
black,  with  a  small  black  bow  topping  a  long  expanse 
of  shirt-front.  That,  I  am  sure,  is  how  Ibsen  means 
all  his  men  to  be  dressed.  It  is  a  uniform,  to  be 
worn  unquestioningly  by  his  interpreters. 

There  are  two  farces  to  which  I  ought  to  have  called 
your  attention  last  week:  “The  Night  of  the  Party” 
at  the  Avenue,  and  “  A  Woman  in  the  Case  ”  at  the 
Court.  There  is  not  much  to  choose  between  them  as 
farces  ;  but,  if  one  must  be  taken  and  the  other  left,  I 
think  the  former  should  be  taken.  For  in  it  Mr. 
Weedon  Grossmith,  its  author,  has  a  very  good  part, 
which  he  plays  to  admiration  ;  whereas  in  the  other 
Mr.  George  R.  Sims  and  Mr.  Leonard  Merrick  have  not 
given  a  chance  to  any  of  the  many  popular  mimes 
engaged.  It  is  quite  worth  your  while  to  see  Mr. 
Grossmith’s  study  of  the  eternal  lackey-type.  There 
is  one  moment  at  which,  in  his  dual  responsi¬ 
bility,  he  achieves  greatness.  This  is  when  he 
is  standing  at  the  window,  with  his  back  turned 
to  us,  watching  his  master  get  into  a  hansom  en  route 
for  Euston.  He  is  muttering  a  good  riddance, 
unpacking  his  heart  of  long-pent  disrespect  and  re¬ 
bellion.  Suddenly  his  shoulders  droop,  his  neck  takes 
an  exquisite  inclination,  he  smiles  (we  know  it  by  the 
curve  of  his  cheek),  and  “  Good-bye,  Sir,  good-bye  !  ” 
he  murmurs.  His  master’s  glance  up  at  the  window 
has  renewed  the  broken  spell,  changing  not  merely  the 
man’s  physical  aspect,  but  bringing  to  his  nervous  lips 
what  he  knows  to  be  beyond  ear-shot.  The  whole  thing 
takes  place  in  a  moment  (would  it  could  be  described 
in  one  !),  but  it  is  a  moment  of  such  poignant  truth 
that  it  would  redeem  a  play  that  had  no  other  virtue. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Grossmith  is  on  the  stage  his  play  seems 
full  of  virtues.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is  negligible.  It  has 
been  recruited  I  know  not  whence.  But  that  none  of  it 
shows  particular  talent  is  rather  a  blessing.  For  if  such 
talent  were  shown  we  could  only  regret  that  it  was 
wasted.  It  is,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  prodigal  waste 
of  talent  that  prevents  one  from  bearing  with  equanimity 
the  farce  at  the  Court.  Here  is  not  a  single  part  that 
has  anything  in  it.  Here  are  merely  the  stock  dummies 
for  “  complications.”  Played  by  mimes  who  know  no 
better  they  would  pass  muster.  But  we  resent  them  as 
played  by  mimes  who  do  know  infinitely  better.  Mr.  Kerr 
and  Miss  Kingston  play  the  two  central  parts,  and  at 
every  moment  we  are  jarred.  We  hear  the  spades  of  their 
intelligence  grating  against  that  stony  surface  which 
is  all  that  the  authors  have  allotted  for  them  to  dig. 
These  two  comedians  should  accept  the  situation 
frankly,  saying  to  themselves  “We  are  here  to  play 
the  fool.  Let  us  play  it,  and  not  attempt  any  other 
part.”  Miss  Esme  Beringer  is  wiser  than  they  in  this 
respect.  She  does  not  remind  us  (even  though  she 
may  not  make  us  forget)  that  she  is  thrown  away.  Cast 
for  a  dummy-part,  she  plays  it  as  stagily  and  emptily 
as  she  can.  Mr.  W.  H.  Denny,  too,  manages  to  be 
more  unlike  a  German  Baron,  and  more  in  accord  with  the 
authors’  intention,  than  I  should  have  conceived  pos¬ 
sible.  To  hear  him  “  agzebt  ze  egsblanation  ”  and  so 
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forth,  is  a  lesson  in  the  proper  method  for  such  a  part. 
But  it  is  a  lesson  which  any  duffer  could  have  taught  us 
equally  well.  Mr.  James  Erskine,  too,  impersonating 
an  Officer  and  a  Gentleman,  contrives,  by  dint  of  twirling 
his  moustache  as  though  he  were  working  a  machine, 
and  of  talking  as  though  he  had  a  bunch  of  grapes  in 
his  mouth,  to  be  quite  unlike  any  Officer  or  Gentleman 
seen  by  him  off  the  stage,  and  so  to  keep  well  within 
the  stage-convention.  But  one  regrets  that  he  is  not  in 
a  play  where  he  could  use  in  the  interest  of  art  the  ad¬ 
vantages  he  has  had  as  a  private  person.  As  for 
Miss  Carlotta  Addison,  her  case  is  even  worse.  She 
does  not  even  do  what  is  required  of  her.  Playing 
the  inevitable  dowager  who  tries  to  bully  her  daughter 
into  a  loveless  union,  she  lavishes  on  the  part  all  those 
sweet,  tender,  translucent  qualities  of  womanliness  for 
which  the  dramatic  critics  have  been  praising  her  for  so 
many  years  that  now  she  cannot,  for  the  life  of  her,  sug- 
gestany  qualities  inferior.  Another  misfit  is  Mr.  C.  W. 
Herz  as  an  Eton  boy.  If  Eton  kept  her  pupils  till  they 
had  reached  the  age  of  thirty  (which  is,  roughly,  the 
age  suggested  by  Mr.  Herz’s  appearance)  Mr.  Herz  as 
an  Eton  boy  might  be  all  very  well.  But  as  this  reform 
in  the  rules  of  the  school  is  not  likely  to  be  made 
before  Mr.  Herz  reaches  the  age  of  Methuselah,  I  urge 
Mr.  Herz  to  discard  the  ambition  of  appearing  as  an 
Eton  boy,  even  though  (as  in  “  Peril,”  and  in  this  play) 
the  dramatic  critics  seem  to  think  him  satisfactory. 

Max. 


THE  ACADEMY.  — II. 

The  Rape  of  Painting. 

T  HAVE  a  friend  who  tells,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
the  story  of  a  man  who  died  of  starvation  with 
hundreds  of  eggs  within  reach  of  his  hand.  I  never 
quite  understood  why  there  were  so  many  eggs  and 
nothing  else,  but  the  point  was  that  he  had  always 
disliked  eggs,  and  refused  to  be  less  fastidious  because 
his  life  was  the  price  of  his  taste.  No  one  will  starve 
because  he  cannot  stomach  pictures  at  an  Academy, 
but  those  who  have  no  appetite  for  Mr.  Sargent’s 
painting  are  likely  to  go  without  their  dinner.  I  have 
seen  indeed  poor  wretches,  who  refused  to  touch  the 
plat  du  joitr,  pecking  at  a  Sant,  bolting  a  Cooper,  trifling 
with  a  Leslie  or  a  Poynter,  astonishing  the  waiters  by 
attacking  certain  ancient  dry  fruits  and  biscuits  that 
*  garnish  the  tables,  but  it  was  an  unsatisfactory  meal. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  quarrelling  with  Mr. 
Sargent,  but  some  of  his  critics  have  really  a  bigger 
quarrel,  namely  with  modern  painting  generally.  The 
peculiar  interest  and  excitement  of  modern  painting  has 
been  the  exploring  of  natural  light  and  colour,  and  to 
this  interest  such  critics  are  constitutionally  rather 
indifferent.  As  I  write  I  see  from  my  window  a  tower 
of  chestnut,  the  topmost  of  whose  thousand  candles  are 
still  lit.  Between  these  lit  candles,  the  rosy  grey 
behind  them  and  the  nameless  greens  of  the  pit  of 
shadow  in  which  the  rest  are  extinguished,  balances  an 
uninventable  harmony,  changing  in  all  its  constituents 
every  few  minutes.  Of  such  harmonies  modern  painting 
is  the  instrument ;  these  speak  to  the  modern  eye  and 
the  modern  heart.  The  sense  developed  in  landscape 
has  passed  into  portrait,  the  passion  of  these  har¬ 
monies,  search  for  the  law  of  the  surfaces  that  take 
these  lights  and  modify  them  and  so  build  up  the 
visible  world,  have  wrecked  or  made  the  talents  of 
modern  painting.  The  strong  talents  are  swept  into 
this  stream  of  exploration,  or  resisting,  wither.  It 
may  seem  abstractly  possible  to  choose  one’s  date  in 
painting,  to  go  back  up  the  stream  and  camp  where  its 
volume  is  narrower  and  less  burdened.  In  practice  the 
current  is  too  strong-  and  takes  the  heart  out  of  reaction. 

The  critic  objects  :  This  pursuit  of  real  colour  and 
tone  is  the  pursuit  of  actuality,  of  accidents  that  have 
no  importance  for  the  imagination.  This  conception  of 
the  imagination  as  a  faculty  diminished  by  each  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  visible  has  doubtless  reappeared  at  each 
stage  of  that  extension.  When  Giotto,  Masaccio, 
Donatello  gave  bone  and  body  to  men,  when  Piero 
della  Francesca  took  to  perspective  like  a  new  poetry, 
critics  must  have  shaken  the  head  over  the  departure 
of  imagination  and  the  intrusion  of  trivial  reality. 
They  were  wrong.  Each  of  these  new  explorations 


meant  for  the  artists  a  new  flight  for  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  a  fresh  excitement  about  the  image,  by  no 
means  destructive  of  the  old  ;  the  tree  that  comes  to 
us  not  only  with  its  shape  and  its  shadows  but  also  in 
the  magic  of  coloured  lightlwill  mean  “  tree  ”  to  the  spirit 
more  thrillingly.  The  heretics,  the  wreckers  of  paint, 
the  plodders,  the  madmen  are  all  infected  as  well  as  the 
strong  talents,  but  they  do  not  disprove  the  faith. 
Every  degree  of  art  shares  the  impulse.  Mr.  Whistler, 
so  fastidious  in  his  choice  of  matter,  so  circumspect 
about  paint  and  its  rights  and  tradition,  is  yet  almost  a 
pedant  in  the  science  of  tone-and-colour  vision, 
and  an  explorer  whose  trophies  are  the  absolutely 
novel  nocturnes.  Mr.  Tadema,  however  little  we 
may  sympathise  with  the  intellectual  proportions 
of  his  art,  yet  shares  the  passion  among  his 
marbles  and  little  dolls.  The  youths  who  have 
starved  on  the  hill  of  Montmartre  in  devotion  to  some 
absurd  motley  of  vermilion  and  emerald  green  as  a 
receipt  for  sunlight  were  lunatics  of  the  faith.  All  that 
is  living  at  the  Academy,  all  the  half  successes, 
respectable  efforts,  tend  this  way.  Mr.  Hook  capturing 
the  tone  of  a  shadowed  beach  against  the  high  blues 
and  greens  of  sea  and  sky,  Mr.  Mark  Fisher  netting 
the  sunbeams  down  by  his  pond,  Mr.  Clausen  hatch¬ 
ing  at  the  dusty  lights  in  a  barn,  Mr.  Stott  decoying 
the  shimmer  over  a  shaky,  dotty  world,  Mr.  Tuke 
catching  some  radiance  in  a  wonderfully  silly  composi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon,  slipping  away  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  compromise  of  his  portraits  for  an  hour  in  the 
sunshine,  Mr.  David  Murray  cherishing,  in  the  middle 
of  a  brown  professional  landscape,  two  wonderful  spots 
of  sunny  willow  and  cloud,  these  are  the  men  who 
make  one  pause  fora  moment  in  goinground  the  walls. 

The  painters  who  can  stand  up  strong  under  the  full 
burden  of  science  are  certainly  few.  How  does  Mr. 
Sargent  stand  ?  Does  he  lose  himself  in  accidental 
insignificant  lights  when  he  has  to  paint  a  character, 
and  is  he  a  paint-wrecker  ?  I  do  not  think  the  portraits 
of  the  Miss  Wertheimers  and  of  Mrs.  Charles  Russell  will 
bear  out  the  first  charge.  Miss  Wertheimer’s  white 
satin  flashes  its  brightest,  but  never  threatens  to  eclipse 
the  head,  indeed  it  reinforces  the  character.  I  should 
say  that  rarely  in  the  history  of  painting  have  its  engines 
discharged  a  portrait  so  emphatically  so  undistractedly 
contrived.  The  woman  is  there,  with  a  vitality  hardly 
matched  since  Rubens,  the  race,  the  social  type,  the 
person.  And  design,  which  only  comes  to  Mr.  Sargent 
when  he  is  excited  by  the  batteries  or  entranced 
by  the  strangeness  of  light,  has  come  in  not  to 
crib  contradict  or  excuse  the  two  figures,  but  to  push 
conviction  further,  a  design  discovered  in  the 
material,  the  sway  of  one  figure  to  the  other,  and 
the  run  of  light  along  the  turned-out  arm  and  down- 
stroke  of  the  fan.  Turn  to  the  other  portrait,  and 
observe  how  these  two  pictures  are  designed,  and 
designed  for  the  imagination,  in  three  dimensions.  Not 
merely  are  they  the  only  pictures  on  the  walls  that  give 
the  third  dimension,  so  that  soft  shady  space  seems  to 
open  back  from  their  frames  among  canvases  merely 
mottled  with  flat  dark  and  light,  but  this  third  dimen¬ 
sion  is  used  dramatically,  to  express  character.  In  the 
picture  just  spoken  of  the  figures  come  forward,  almost 
romping,  to  take  the  full  insolence  of  the  light.  The 
other  is  all  retreat,  with  the  measure  of  it  given  in  the 
lights  on  the  dress,  lamp  and  wrist.  If  it  is  not  work  of 
imagination  thus  to  catch  character  and  picture  to¬ 
gether,  in  the  graceful  design  of  wreathed  arms  and 
retired  head,  in  the  lighted  rose  and  silver  that  throw 
the  shadowy  flesh  info  strange  umbers,  making  it 
fascinating  to  the  eye — then  the  word  imagination  is 
robbed  of  a  very  wonderful  act. 

But  Mr.  Sargent  is  a  paint-wrecker  ?  Certainly  he 
is  very  unkind  to  his  paint  on  a  near  view  ;  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  his  means  excites  wonder  rather  than 
sensuous  pleasure.  Beautiful  paint  can  hardly  be 
arrived  at  except  by  systematic  preparation  and  deli¬ 
berate  waiting  for  a  surface  to  take  the  new  touches. 
Mr.  Sargent  is  too  impatient  for  this,  or  sees  no  way  of 
humouring  his  paint  and  at  the  same  time  catching  the 
exact  relation  between  tones  he  is  fighting  for.  Down 
into  the  shadow  the  solid  patch  is  imperiously  driven, 
and  a  corrective  of  the  light  torn  across  the  tacky 
underpainting.  All  he  seems  to  care  for  or  see  his  way 
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to  getting'  is  the  illusion  of  beautiful  paint  at  his  chosen 
distance.  Every  painter  sacrifices  something  :  he  makes 
this  enormous  sacrifice  to  the  vivacity  the  consistency 
the  beauty  of  his  image  at  the  picture-distance.  I  think 
I  suffer  as  much  as  most  to  see  paint  brutalised,  but  when 
the  picture  does  come  into  beingwhere  it  was  designed  to 
come  and  renders  there  the  vision,  I  cannot  comfortably 
rule  the  painter  out.  These  questions  when  logically 
discussed  must  not  be  too  sharply  stated.  I  can  put  my 
feeling  better  in  a  figure.  The  Art  of  Painting  has 
become  an  exacting  mistress,  sulking  in  her  temple. 
Round  about  it  is  a  crowd  of  wooers  who  make  all 
manner  of  worshipful  approaches  to  her,  arraying  them¬ 
selves  in  delicate  or  flashy  costumes,  serenading  her 
with  all  the  approved  ditties,  promising  gentle  service. 
But  the  shutters  remain  blind  and  deaf  to  the  trouba¬ 
dours,  and  they  fall  to  discussing  among  them¬ 
selves  theories  of  how  proud  ladies  should  be  courted. 
And  then  appears  Mr.  Sargent.  He  has  not  the 
airs  of  a  troubadour,  hardly  decent  politeness. 
He  strides  through  the  throng  and  with  neither 
song  nor  supplication  marches  into  the  bower, 
picks  up  the  lady  as  a  Roman  did  a  Sabine  and  carries 
her  off  without  apology,  caress  or  hint  of  the  lover. 
The  others  are  loud  in  their  protests  that  this  is  not  the 
way  in  which  it  should  be  done.  Poor  thing,  they  say, 
how  rudely  he  grasps  and  flutters  her  and  how  she 
struggles  !  But  they  cannot  deny  that  she  has  been 
carried  off  nor  pretend  that  she  is  altogether  unhappy. 
They  would  not  do  it  if  they  could,  but  they  wish  they 
could. 

Notice,  let  me  say  finally,  the  advance  in  solidity  of 
modelling  of  the  shoulders  and  arms  in  the  Wertheimer 
portrait  compared  with  the  rude  simplification  of  the 
“  Carmencita.”  How  capricious  Mr.  Sargent’s  power 
is,  how  it  depends  on  certain  material  and  excitement 
to  come  to  heat,  other  portraits  this  year  bear  witness. 

D.  S.  M. 


THE  OPERA  AGAIN. 

R.  MESSAGER  has  arrived  at  Covent  Garden  ; 
and  the  Great  Lie  has  appeared  in  the  Paris 
“  Gaulois.”  Mr.  Messager  and  his  works  shall  be 
dealt  with  later  ;  now  I  shall  deal  with  the  Great  Lie. 
Here  it  is  : — 

“  C’est  lundi  que  s’ouvre,  avec  ‘  Romeo  et  Juliette,’ 
1’  ‘  opera-season  ’  de  Londres.  On  dit  merveille  des 
transformations  que  M.  Messager  a  fait  subir  au 
Covent  Garden.  Les  travaux  ont  coute  pres  d’un 
million  de  francs,  mais  le  vieux  theatre  est  rajeuni, 
meconnaissable,  et  nos  artistes  francais  apprendront 
avec  plaisir  qu’ils  trouveront  k  l’Opera  de  Londres 
des  loges  aerees  et  spacieuses,  au  lieu  des  affreux 
reduits  d’antan.” 

This  highly  pleases  me.  All  these  changes,  which 
the  Syndicate  has  wished  to  make  for  years,  which 
Mr.  Neilson  has  clamoured  for  ever  since  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  for  which  Mr.  Sachs  is  mainly  responsible,  were 
(I  believe)  thought  out  and  commenced  before  Mr. 
Messager  was  thought  of  in  connexion  with  our  only 
substitute  for  a  national  English  Opera.  Nevertheless 
It  is  quite  easy  to  believe  (on  the  authority  of  the 
“  Gaulois  ”)  that  Mr.  Messager  initiated  and  effected  all 
of  them.  Mr.  Messager  may  have  been  director  of 
some  other  of  the  great  Continental  opera-houses  ;  but 
if  he  has  occupied  such  a  position  I  have  never  heard 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  has  evidently  had  so  vast  an 
experience  that  he  has  been  able  to  tell  our  Grand 
Opera  Syndicate  what  to  do  before,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  they  knew  of  his  existence.  The  “  Gaulois  ” 
knows  all  about  it.  “  Les  travaux,”  which  cost  the 
Syndicate  ^25,000,  cost,  according  to  the  “Gaulois,” 
^40,000.  The  present  theatre,  which  to  the  Syndicate’s 
eyes  and  to  the  eyes  of  most  of  the  hardened  regular 
attenders  of  the  old  theatre  looks  very  like  the  old  one, 
seems  to  the  “Gaulois”  gentleman  rejuvenated  and 
unrecognisable.  The  new  boxes,  which  to  all  our  eyes 
appear  precisely  like  the  old  ones,  are  to  the  “  Gaulois  ” 
gentleman  very  paradises  substituted  for  the  frightful 
garrets  of  former  years.  Between  ourselves,  reader,  I 
fancy  some  enemy  of  Mr.  Messager  on  the  “  Gaulois  ” 
staff  has  played  Mr.  Messager  this  scurvy  trick — a  trick 
that  is  bound  to  make  Mr.  Messager  appear  ridiculous 


in  the  eyes  of  everyone  who  knows  the  facts.  For,  as 
I  have  said,  the  changes  in  the  stage  arrangements 
— really  important  changes — were  determined  long 
before  Mr.  Messager  was  engaged.  The  changes  in 
the  stalls  of  the  theatre  were  probably  determined  on 
at  the  same  time  ;  and,  anyhow,  they  amount  only  to 
this,  that  what  was  formerly  a  dangerous  theatre  has 
become,  to  the  occupants  of  the  stalls  at  any  rate, 
nothing  else  than  a  death-trap.  Formerly  the  exits 
were  difficult  enough  to  those  who  did  not  understand 
them  ;  but  now'  descending  staircases  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  old  ascending  ones,  and  in  a  panic  it 
would  require  a  mere  half-minute  to  fill  them  with 
struggling  heaps  of  maimed  and  half-suffocated  people 
in  evening  dress.  For  this  new  arrangement,  it  so 
happens,  I  am  given  to  understand  the  County  Council 
is  responsible  ;  and  it  is  evidently  unfair  to  impute  the 
blame  of  it  to  Mr.  Messager.  In  fact  all  I  can  attribute 
to  Mr.  Messager  are  the  alterations  in  the  boxes. 
These,  however,  have  not  yet  been  effected.  So  much 
for  the  Great  Lie  of  the  “  Gaulois.”  I  do  not  desire  to 
associate  Mr.  Messager  with  it  ;  for,  although  no 
Englishman  can  approve  of  a  Frenchman  controlling 
English  opera,  no  Englishman  will  wish  to  deprive  the 
Frenchman,  once  here,  of  his  fair  opportunity  of 
showing  what  he  can  do  and  how  he  can  do  it.  It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Messager  has  some  friends  whose  pens 
should  be  controlled — that  is  all. 

The  season  opened  in  its  customary  fashion  this  wreek 
with  a  dull  performance  of  “Romeo  and  Juliet.”  On 
Tuesday  we  had  “  Hansel  and  Gretel,”  and  on 
Wednesday  “Tannhauser.”  “  Rigoletto  ”  I  did  not 
hear,  and  “  Faust  ”  (if  I  hear  it)  must  wait  until  next 
week.  For  to-night  “  Tristan  ”  is  promised.  I  do  not 
propose  until  later  in  the  season  to  discuss  the  new 
stage  arrangements.  Whether  they  are  good  or  bad — - 
and  they  seem  to  me  good— they  obviously  require 
some  practice  on  the  part  of  the  scene-shifters  and 
machine-men  before  they  can  be  expected  to  do  all  that 
is  expected  of  them.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  for 
instance,  to  condemn  them  simply  because  on  Monday 
a  cloth  refused  obstinately  either  to  go  up  or  down 
and  the  stage  manager  ultimately  was  reduced 
to  dropping  another  cloth  in  front  of  it  to  hide 
its  antics.  Neither  can  anything  atrociously  severe 
be  said  about  the  drop-curtain  which  on  Wednes¬ 
day  descended  with  some  emphasis  and  amputated 
the  right  wing  of  one  of  Mr.  Humperdinck’s  angels  (in 
“  Hansel  and  Gretel  ”).  In  a  week  or  two  everything 
will  doubtless  be  working  quite  smoothly  and  we  shall 
see  no  more  of  such  ludicrous  accidents.  But  even  so 
early  in  the  season  as  now,  it  is  quite  just  to  offer  a  few 
criticisms.  Let  me  ask,  then,  why  nearly  every  scene 
in  “  Hansel  and  Gretel  ”  and  in  “  Tannhauser  ”  should 
be  so  set  as  to  look  well  only  from  the  middle  of  the 
stalls  ?  I,  placed,  for  my  sins,  and,  I  presume,  my  con¬ 
venience,  at  the  right  end  of  the  front  row  of  stalls, 
could  see  horrible  gaps  at  each  side  of  the  back-cloths 
and  also  could  see  gentlemen  on  high  manipulating 
limelights  and  other  uncouth  pieces  of  apparatus.  Un¬ 
less  all  the  end  seats  are  reserved  for  Gentlemen  of  the 
Press,  there  must  be  many  people  who  have  seen 
more  than  they  paid  for,  and  more  than  they  wished  to 
see.  It  is  a  very  good  rule  in  life  to  get  your 
pennyworth  of  everything,  but  when  in  a  theatre 
you  get  more  than  that,  and  the  little  excess 
destroys  all  the  illusion  of  the  game,  surely  you  have  as 
good  a  ground  of  complaint  as  you  would  have  if  you 
had  got  nothing  at  all.  Amongst  the  things  one  would 
rather  not  see  was  a  display  of  shadowgraphy  in  the 
last  act  of  “  Hansel  and  Gretel.”  Against  the  red  side 
of  the  witch’s  oven  could  be  seen  the  features,  yea,  and 
the  moustache,  of  the  gentleman  who  was  working  the 
fire  effects  inside.  These  matters  should  be  looked 
into.  For  the  rest,  the  orchestra  this  week  has  been 
excellent,  Messrs.  Lohse  and  Mancinelli  each  conduct¬ 
ing  competently  in  his  own  way.  On  Monday  night 
Mr.  Saleza,  a  quite  commonplace  tenor,  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  mass  of  operatic  tenors,  sang  the 
part  of  Romeo  ;  and  Madame  Eames,  who  has  again 
come  out  to  the  open  from  her  retirement,  made  a 
very  self-conscious  and,  one  might  say,  music-hally 
Juliet.  On  Tuesday  Miss  Felser  as  Flansel  and  Miss 
David  as  Gretel  were  rather  more  than  tolerable  ;  Miss 
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Kirkby  Lunn  sang'  beautifully  the  little  bit  that  is  given  < 
to  the  Sandman  ;  and  Miss  Aldridge  made  a  sufficiently 
ferocious  witch.  The  “  Tannhauser  ”  performance  on 
Wednesday  came  as  a  surprise  to  most  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  Mr.  van  Dyck’s  former  style.  He  really 
sang — sang  with  beauty  and  genuine  vocal  skill  ;  and 
he  acted  superbly.  His  share  in  the  second  act  was 
something  to  be  remembered  by  everyone  who  was 
present. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  attempt  any  criticism  of  Mr. 
Harold  Bauer  in  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal  this 
week.  He  is  a  very  fine  pianist  indeed,  and  should  be 
heard  by  everyone  at  his  recital  next  Friday.  After  that 
I  shall  talk  about  him  at  some  length.  I  must,  how¬ 
ever,  before  it  is  too  late,  say  a  few  words  about  the 
Moody-Manners  Opera  Company  which  I  heard  at 
Stratford  last  week.  If  Mr.  Manners’  shows  are  as  good 
every  night  as  this,  he  may  be  reckoned  as  a  far  more 
potent  influence  than  Covent  Garden  or  even  the  Rosa 
Company.  “Carmen”  was  the  opera  I  heard.  The 
scenery  was  quite  adequate  ;  the  orchestra  was  ade¬ 
quate  ;  the  singers  were,  with  some  reservations,  good  ; 
and  the  cho-us  was  one  of  the  best  I  have  heard.  Mr. 
John  Child  got  through  the  job  of  singing  Don  Jose  in  a 
workmanlike  way  :  it  was  not  a  great  feat,  vocally  or 
dramatically,  but  it  was  satisfying.  Zelie  de  Lussan 
sang  Carmen  in  her  familiar  way  ;  also  she  trotted 
about  the  stage  in  her  familiar  way.  Miss  Nedda 
Morrison  has  much  to  learn  :  she  must  form  a  definite 
conception  of  the  part  of  Michaela  and  not  run  through 
the  music  as  though  she  were  having  a  singing  lesson. 
But  she  has  a  voice,  and  I  think,  ability,  and  ought  to 
make  something  of  herself.  Mr.  Dever  was  a  com¬ 
petent  Toreador.  Altogether  I  have  the  highest  hopes 
of  the  Moody-Manners  Company,  and  it  ought  to  be 
supported  by  all  who  desire  opera  to  get  a  firm  grip  on 
this  country.  J.  F.  R. 


RECENT  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

HPHERE  are  happily  several  British  insurance  com- 
T  panies  the  position  of  which  is  so  strong,  and  the 
affairs  of  which  are  so  well  managed,  that  they  stand 
out  as  institutions  probably  without  rivals  in  the 
financial  or  commercial  world.  The  accounts  of  three 
such  offices  have  recently  been  issued.  They  are  the 
Hand-in-Hand,  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  London  Life. 
For  a  great  many  years  these  three  companies  had,  as 
a  common  characteristic,  the  allotment  of  bonuses  only 
as  a  reduction  of  premium,  no  reversionary  additions 
being  made  to  the  policies  until  the  premiums  had  been 
extinguished  by  bonuses.  The  Hand-in-Hand  has  in 
recent  years  issued  policies  which  receive  reversionary 
additions  ;  but  the  other  two  still  adhere  to  reduc¬ 
tion  of  premium  as  the  only  form  in  which  bonuses 
can  be  taken.  The  business  of  the  London  Life  and  of 
the  Metropolitan  is  very  small,  partly  because  they 
employ  no  agents,  and  partly  because  the  limited  choice 
of  policies  which  they  issue  fails  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  classes  as  assurers.  In  the  course  of  last 
year  the  London  Life  issued  new  policies,  assuring 
about  ,£300,000,  and  the  new  premiums  were  less  than 
3!  per  cent,  of  the  total  premium  income.  The  result 
is  that  the  Association  grows  at  an  extremely  slow  rate, 
and  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  has  increased  its  pre¬ 
miums  by  less  than  ,£30,000.  The  expenditure  at 
which  the  business  is  managed  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums,  when  calculated,  as  it  appropriately 
ought  to  be,  upon  the  nominal  premiums  of  £360,000 
As  however  the  allowance  in  reduction  of  premium 
amounts  to  ,£209,000  the  premiums  actually  received  in 
cash  are  only  £  150,000.  The  rates  charged  during  the 
first  seven  years  are  much  higher  than  those  charged  by 
other  offices,  and  consequently  a  comparison  of  the 
expense  ratios  of  the  London  Life  with  those  of  other 
companies  is  somewhat  unduly  favourable  to  the 
Association.  Nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  the 
office  is  managed  with  extreme  economy  ;  that  its 
position  is  one  of  great  financial  strength,  and  that  the 
policies  which  it  offers  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in  excel¬ 
lence  by  any  other  company,  provided  its  special 
system  is  convenient  to  the  policy-holder. 

The  Metropolitan  works  on  very  similar  lines.  It 
is  too  a  mutual  office,  which  pays  no  commission.  Its 


policy-holders  have  the  advantage  of  receiving  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  premium  after  five  years.  It  is  managed 
with  very  great  economy,  and  has  recently  issued  a  new 
prospectus,  offering  a  considerably  greater  variety  of 
policies  than  formerly,  and  characterised  by  some 
particularly  favourable  rates  for  non-participating 
assurance.  The  position  and  prospects  of  the  society 
are,  however,  so  good  that  a  policy-holder  would  do 
better  to  pay  the  higher  premium,  and  participate  in 
profits,  provided  he  can  afford  the  additional  annual 
payment. 

The  Hand-in-Hand,  after  an  existence  of  more  than 
two  centuries,  exhibits  a  vitality  that  is  little  short  of 
amazing.  In  a  year  when  most  companies  showed  a 
falling  off  in  the  amount  of  new  business,  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  showed  an  increase  of  about  twenty-five  percent, 
over  the  previous  year,  which  in  turn  was  the  best  in 
the  society’s  experience.  The  new  business  for  1900 
was  more  than  double  the  amount  for  1894,  and  about 
three  times  as  much  as  it  used  to  be  ten  years  ago. 
This  healthy  extension  of  the  business  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  at  an  extremely  moderate  expenditure,  and  as 
the  society  is  a  mutual  office  the  entire  profits  go  to  the 
policy-holders.  How  large  those  profits  are  likely  to  be 
may  to  some  extent  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the 
liabilities  are  valued  on  a  2  per  cent,  basis,  which  is  a 
lower  rate  than  any  other  company  has  adopted. 
The  rate  of  interest  earned  upon  the  funds  was  £4  4s. 
per  cent,  after  deduction  of  income-tax,  so  that  there 
is  no  less  than  £2  45-.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the 
funds  as  a  contribution  to  surplus,  in  addition  to  about 
7!  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  which  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  provision  for  expenses  exceeds  the  actual 
expenditure.  The  society  has  never  yet  failed  to  main¬ 
tain  a  rate  of  bonus  which  it  has  once  declared,  and  its 
present  condition  of  abnormal  financial  strength  makes 
it  as  certain  as  anything  can  well  be,  that  its  present 
high  rate  of  bonus  will  be  maintained. 

The  Fire  Department  of  the  society  is  equally 
flourishing.  The  claims  absorbed  only  39  per  cent,  of 
fire  premiums,  and  the  expenses  34  per  cent.,  leaving  a 
trading  profit  of  27  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  for  the 
benefit  of  the  policy-holders.  It  is  perhaps  not  generally 
known  that  the  Hand-in-Hand  pays  bonuses  to  those 
who  are  insured  with  it  against  fire,  the  result  being 
that  its  policy-holders  obtain  the  benefits  of  fire  insur¬ 
ance  at  an  unusually  low  rate,  and  this  is  accompanied 
by  the  most  complete  security.  In  both  its  branches 
the  Hand-in-Hand  must  be  regarded  as  a  legacy  from 
the  seventeenth  century  for  which  the  twentieth  century 
has  every  reason  to  be  grateful. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  ENGLISHMAN  AS  COLONIST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.-E.  Agricultural  College, 

Wye,  Kent,  13  May,  1901. 

Sir, — In  considering  the  possibility  of  effecting  any 
considerable  settlement  of  English  farmers  in  South 
Africa,  it  has  been  urged  that  we  no  longer  are  produc¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  men  who  make  colonists.  The  yeoman 
is'almost  extinct,  the  ^ons  of  the  men  who  are  now 
farming  go  into  the  towns,  the  better  class  of  labourer 
does  not  want  to  follow  agriculture  even  in  a  new 
country  ;  in  fact  the  same  causes  that  are  at  work  in 
the  depopulation  of  the  country  districts  ensure  that 
there  is  no  surplus  for  our  colonies  of  men  with  a  rural 
upbringing. 

To  a  certain  extent  these  objections  are  true  ;  for 
many  years  English  agriculture  has  not  been  a  money¬ 
making  business,  this  means  that  the  ordinary  farmer 
has  no  spare  capital  for  more  than  one  son  in  his  own 
line,  the  others  must  earn  their  living  as  they  can — they 
too  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  and  look  for  some 
business  that  leads  more  rapidly  than  agriculture  to  a 
competency.  For  English  tenant-farming  affords  little 
opening  to  a  young  man  with  no  money  at  command  ; 
it  is  an  individual  affair  just  big  enough  to  require  a 
fair  amount  of  capital  but  not  organised  on  a  sufficiently 
large  scale  to  provide  salaried  posts  as  assistants  and 
managers.  But  as  no  great  social  change  ever 
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operates  entirely  or  at  once  there  are  still  plenty  of 
farmers’  sons  who  will  settle  in  South  Africa,  if  they 
can  see  a  chance  where  knowledge  of  farming  will  serve 
instead  of  capital. 

But  apart  from  the  agricultural  classes  proper  there 
is  another  considerable  source  of  emigrants  ;  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  drift  into  the  towns  is  a  steady  reflux  of 
young  men,  who  prefer  to  exchange  the  prospect  of 
making  money  in  a  city  for  a  harder  living  in  the  country. 
The  instinct  is  deep-seated  in  the  English  tempera¬ 
ment  ;  in  all  walks  of  life  and  all  grades  of  society  the 
boy  is  common  who  feels  he  must  earn  his  living  out  of 
doors,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  farm  pupils  and  students  at  agricultural  colleges  are 
the  sons  of  men  who  are  not  themselves  living  by  the 
land.  On  the  whole  this  kind  of  young  man  has  an 
indifferent  reputation,  in  the  country  he  is  very  much 
in  evidence  at  whatever  amusement  may  be  going 
forward,  in  the  colonies  he  is  derided  as  either  a  fine 
gentleman  ora  “  waster.”  But  the  fact  remains  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  he  settles  down  into  a  hard¬ 
working  citizen  and  we  may  well  inquire  why  appear¬ 
ances  go  against  him  in  his  youth. 

School  counts  for  much  in  giving  him  a  wrong  start, 
the  boy  of  whom  we  are  writing  is  eminently  “  practi¬ 
cal,”  books  and  the  literary  point  of  view  are  all  against 
the  grain  ;  he  early  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  a 
duffer,  so  does  the  school,  whose  routine  enables  a 
duffer  to  live  along  very  comfortably  without  feeling 
that  he  is  in  anything  but  the  best  company.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  most  valuable  faculty  the  ordinary  English  boy 
possesses — thedesire  to  do  things  and  do  them  in  his  own 
way — is  also  starved,  for  nowadays  the  aim  of  school  is  to 
organise  the  boy’s  day  until  every  portion  of  it,  both  work 
and  play,  is  under  line  and  rule  ;  the  boy  passes  from  a 
text-book  with  all  the  difficulties  explained  to  a  carefully 
prepared  pitch  with  a  master  coaching  behind  the  net  ; 
so  that  in  the  end  he  leaves  school  unhandy,  stupid  and 
self-distrustful  in  any  emergency  that  calls  upon  his  own 
resources.  Life  in  England  is  inevitably  circumscribed 
and  dwarfing  to  that  side  of  the  character  which  makes 
for  action  and  ready  decision,  but  the  glorified  nurse¬ 
maid  style  of  management  that  our  over-large  schools 
favour  is  helping  instead  of  counteracting  the  evil. 
After  every  allowance  for  its  good  side  the  public  school 
has  a  deadening  effect  on  the  average  dullish  boy  ;  for 
five  or  six  years  he  is  allowed  to  do  consciously  slipshod 
work,  he  is  fenced  in  from  the  educating  influences  of 
ordinary  life,  meantime  the  school  tradition  is  creating 
in  him  a  rounded  self-complacency,  a  belief  that  other 
habits,  other  points  of  view  are  “  rot.”  Small  wonder 
that  when  he  starts  afresh  as  a  farm  pupil  or  an  agri¬ 
cultural  student,  such  a  boy  takes  a  few  years  to  acquire 
a  more  strenuous  habit  of  mind,  if  indeed  it  comes  until 
thrust  upon  him  by  the  pressure  of  necessity.  Nor  is 
the  farm  pupil  system  as  worked  in  England  the  most 
suitable  training,  the  relations  between  farmer  and 
pupil  are  too  fluid  ;  on  a  good  farm  there  is  everything 
that  the  pupil  ought  to  learn,  but  it  requires  the  learner 
to  go  more  than  half-way  to  cneet  his  work,  whereas  the 
boy  has  been  trained,  if  at  all,  to  a  set  task.  While  he 
is  not  afraid  to  labour  coat  off,  he  is  very  much  in  dread 
of  making  himself  ridiculous,  and  when  distrustful  of 
his  own  powers  will  prefer  to  wrap  himself  in  a  wise 
passiveness  rather  than  risk  a  fumble.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  the  countryside  is  the  playground  of  the 
rich  ;  insensibly  the  tone  is  set  by  the  idle  man,  the 
atmosphere  is  one  of  sport  and  good  living,  and 
the  English  boy  will  lead  this  existence  while  he  has 
the  chance  and  “jump  the  life  to  come.” 

Such  is  the  origin  of  an  extensive  and  not  over-valued 
class  of  English  )outh  ;  in  it  are  some  wasters  who  earn 
a  bad  name  for  the  rest,  but  in  the  end  character  and 
vitality  pull  the  others  through,  they  find  their  vocation 
in  the  colonies  where  they  can  work  in  their  own  way 
and  where  they  are  at  last  freed  from  the  burden  of  the 
conventions  of  the  idle  classes.  This  is  the  raw  material 
for  colonisation  that  England  still  provides  in  plenty  ; 
of  the  current  generation  a  large  proportion  is  already 
in  South  Africa  among  the  Imperial  Yeomanry;  to  turn  j 
them  into  farmers  only  needs  the  organisation  of  a 
settlement  where  they  can  work  under  orders  till  they  | 
feel  their  way  to  an  independent  career. 

But  in  the  near  future  the  problem  must  be  taken  in  I 


hand  of  saving  this  valuable  material  for  the  needs  of 
the  Empire  ;  it  is  the  primitive  strain  in  our  highly 
civilised  texture,  and  is  out  of  harmony  with  its 
surroundings  ;  somewhat  stupid  and  content  to  live  for 
the  day,  it  is  pushed  aside  and  wasted ;  wanting  special 
education  it  gets  the  least  and  the  worst ;  overflow¬ 
ing  with  activity  it  earns  the  reputation  of  the  idle 
apprentice.  The  public  schools  may  be  blamed  for  some 
of  the  mischief,  but  after  all  the  schools  only  reflect  the 
spirit  of  the  people  at  large  ;  their  education  will  improve 
when  the  growing  boy  finds  the  men  and  women 
round  him  make  more  of  intelligence  and  honest 
work  and  less  of  good  form  and  wealth. 

I  am,  &c.  A.  D.  Hall. 


THE  NATIONAL  TRUST. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

1  Great  College  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 

14  May,  1901. 

Sir, — May  I  ask  permission  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  appeal  now  being  made  by  the 
Council  of  the  National  Trust  for  funds  to  enable  it  to 
purchase  a  property  on  the  western  shore  of  Derwent- 
water  ? 

If  the  Trust  can  raise  the  necessary  money  in  six 
months  it  can  obtain  a  mile  of  shore  with  woods 
stretching  up  from  the  water’s  edge,  which  will  be  thus 
secured  to  the  public  for  ever. 

The  advantage  to  visitors  of  knowing  that  they  can 
land  from  boats  without  trespassing  on  private  property 
is  manifest.  To  do  this  is  well-nigh  impossible  at 
present. 

Behind  the  property  is  situated  the  unenclosed 
common  of  Catbells’,  and  therefore,  if  this  land  is 
secured  for  the  nation,  visitors  will  be  enabled  to 
wander  at  will  from  the  edge  of  the  Lake  to  the  skyline. 

If  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  National  Trust,  the 
land  will  be  saved,  unbuilt  upon,  and  with  its  natural 
beauty  intact,  for  the  enjoyment  of  posterity.  Only 
^7,000  is  required. — Yours  faithfully, 

Nigel  Bond,  Secretary. 

THE  “FAITH  AND  FOLLY”  OF 
MONSIGNOR  VAUGHAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

7  Egerton  Mansions,  S.W. 

14  May,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — Some  few  years  ago  Monsignor  Vaughan 
wrote  a  book  entitled  “  Thoughts  for  All  Times  ”  which 
Dr.  Berdoe  wittily  pointed  out  began  with  a  chapter  on 
infinite  love  and  ended  with  one  on  vivisection.  The 
Monsignor  however  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
evidence  his  new  volume  “Faith  and  Folly  ”  affords 
that  though  the  thoughts  he  formerly  chronicled  as 
“  for  all  times”  have  not  been  appreciably  modified  in 
the  short  intervening  period,  his  method  of  expressing 
them  has  certainly  become  less  provocative. 

In  his  earlier  book  he  assured  us-  that  if  we  inflict  a 
painful  operation  on  animals  not  for  their  own  ultimate 
good  but,  under  proper  and  reasonable  restrictions,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  benefiting  mankind  then  such  an 
act  is  to  be  commended  and  approved.  And  he  based 
his  contention  apparently  upon  the  axiom  that  if  the 
vivisector’s  “purpose”  was  to  benefit  mankind  nothing 
he  did  to  sentient  animals  could  be  called  “cruelty” 
because  “the  famous  Century  Dictionary  defines 
cruelty  to  be  ‘  an  act  inflicting  severe  pain,  and  done  with 
wilfulness  and  malice.'  ”  This  view  of  the  matter  suffers 
from  the  slight  flaw  of  enabling  anybody  successfully  to 
repudiate  any  charge  of  cruelty  by  avowing  a  beneficent 
“  purpose.”  It  would  according  to  this  agreeable  theory 
be  no  cruelty  to  flay  me  alive  with  red-hot  pincers  if 
those  who  inflicted  this  torture  upon  me  avowed  that 
their  “purpose”  was  to  save  my  soul  by  making  me 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope. 
The  greatest  experts  in  the  infliction  of  torment  that 
the  world  has  yet  seen,  viz.  the  Inquisitor  and  the  Vivi- 
sector,  have  both  been  peculiar  among  torturers  for  the 
extraordinary  loftiness  of  their  motives. 

Having  propounded  this  plausible  defence  for  the 
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doings  of  the  vivisectors  the  Monsignor  proceeded  to 
confuse  killing  and  torturing  as  identical  moral  acts  and 
alluding  to  the  destruction  of  the  herd  of  swine  he 
ventured  upon  the  perpetration  of  the  following 
sentence  : — 

“  If  our  divine  Lord  were  living  visibly  upon  earth  in 
these  days,  even  He  would  scarcely  escape  prosecution 
at  the  hands  of  the  anti-vivisectionists’  Societies.” 

In  the  same  page  he  allows  himself  to  speak  of  the 
herd  of  swine  as  “  piggies.”  Such  was  the  Monsignor’s 
earlier  manner  which  I  imagine  can  hardly  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  in  the  communion  of  which  he  is  so 
distinguished  an  ornament. 

In  his  new  volume  entitled  “  Faith  and  Folly”  there 
is  a  chapter  on  “the  ethics  of  animal  suffering,” 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  in  his  later 
manner  the  Motisignor  is  no  longer  flippant  over 
the  agonies  of  his  humble  fellow-creatures.  But 
his  reasoning  remains  as  nebulous  as  before.  He 
begins  the  chapter  by  showing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  measure  the  extent  of  an  animal’s  capacity  for 
pain— a  proposition  no  one  can  gainsay — and  then  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  conclude  that  they  suffer  less  than  ourselves  ! 
The  caterpillar  that  still  eats  its  cabbage  leaf  while  it  is 
itself  eaten  by  little  worms  is  cited  to  support  this  con¬ 
clusion.  But  the  Monsignor  forgets  that  the  caterpillar 
is  not  a  vertebrate  animal,  and  assumes  'without  a 
shadow  of  scientific  proof  that  suffering  in  the  lower 
forms  of  life  necessarily  suspends  the  feeding  instincts. 
On  one  page  the  complaint  is  made  that  “men  con¬ 
tinually  argue  as  though  the  inferior  animals  feel  quite 
as  acutely  as  human  beings.”  And  a  few  sentences 
further  on  we  are  invited  to  “  consider  the  fearful  pain 
caused  by  the  savage  beasts  which  either  hunt  down 
their  prey  like  the  wolf  or  the  jackal,  or  lie  in  wait  for 
it  like  the  Felinae.” 

But  the  admired  confusion  of  thought  reaches  its 
climax  when  the  pain  inflicted  by  carnivorous  animals 
on  their  prey  is  held  up  to  us  as  part  of  God’s  creation 
and  therefore  admirable.  “  Has  He  not,”  exclaims  the 
Monsignor,  “  designed  and  fashioned  and  called  into 
being  the  wolf  as  well  as  the  lamb,  and  the  vulture  no 
less  than  the  dove?”  Yes,  no  doubt,  and  Jack  the 
Ripper  as  well  as  the  Monsignor.  But  we  do  well  to 
extirpate  the  wolves  and  murderers,  and  there  is  an 
Authority  the  Monsignor  may  have  heard  of  for  feeding 
lambs. 

We  who  object  to  the  torture  of  animals  are  charac¬ 
terised  as  “  men  who  are  illogical  and  inconsistent, 
men  who  are  ruled  by  sentiment  and  not  by  reason.” 

Now  if  the  Monsignor  is  correct  in  his  assertion  that 
vivisection  of  animals  “  is  of  immense  use  ”  he  cannot 
doubt  that  the  vivisection  of  men  and  women  would  be 
of  still  greater  use.  Does  he  then  advocate  the  vivi¬ 
section  for  experimental  purposes  of  babies,  women  and 
men,  or  is  he  “  illogical  and  inconsistent,”  and  is  he 
“  ruled  by  sentiment  and  not  by  reason  ”  ? 

There  is  an  authority  on  the  necessity  of  subjecting 
the  reason  to  the  softer  influence  of  sentiment  which 
the  Monsignor  must  respect  and  which  I  will  quote  : — 

“  One,  therefore,  who  should  steel  his  heart  to  all 
the  more  delicate  and  gentler  promptings  of  his  nature, 
and  refuse  to  modify  his  conduct  in  any  way  at  their 
bidding,  with  the  view  of  being  directed  by  the  cold 
blue  light  of  reason  alone,  would  in  reality  be  defeating 
his  own  purpose.  He  would  be  abusing  reason,  since 
reason  clearly  demands  that  man  should  consider  and 
treat  himself  as  a  whole,  with  all  his  complexity  of 
feelings  and  sentiments,  and  not  merely  as  an  emotion¬ 
less  logician  and  metaphysician.” 

The  Monsignor  is  not  the  first  Man  of  God  who  set 
out  to  curse  and  found  himself  blessing  unawares. 
This  passage  was  written  by  himself! 

The  fact  is  that  the  world  has  been  in  the  past  and  is 
likely  more  and  more  to  be  in  the  future  ruled  by 
sentiment.  Sentiment  abolished  slavery.  Sentiment 
abolished  child  labour.  Sentiment  abolished  bear  bait¬ 
ing,  cock  fighting  and  a  thousand  selfish  and  barbarous 
customs  and  laws,  and  Sentiment  will,  let  us  hope, 
abolish  vivisection  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  confused 
support  of  this  dignitary  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 


“  The  Complete  Works  of  John  Keats.”  Vols.  III.-V. 
(“The  Complete  Library.”)  Glasgow:  Gowans 
and  Gray.  1901.  is.  net  each. 

HE  five  volumes  of  this  admirable  reprint  of  Mr. 
Buxton  Forman’s  edition  of  Keats’  Works  and 
Letters  have  now  appeared,  and  for  five  shillings  we 
are  in  possession  of  what  we  have  already  described  as 
an  ideal  edition.  The  third  volume  contains  the  post¬ 
humous  poems  and  all  the  prose  fragments  :  the 
dramatic  criticisms,  Shakespeare  marginalia,  notes  on 
Milton  and  on  Burton’s  “Anatomy  of  Melancholy,” 
&c.  ;  together  with  an  index  of  titles  and  of  first  lines 
for  the  three  volumes  of  poems.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
volumes  contain  the  letters,  printed  in  chronological 
order,  those  to  Fanny  Brawne  being  inserted,  as  they 
should  be,  amongst  the  others.  In  Vol.  IV.  there  are 
twenty-two  new  pages  of  biographical  memoranda  con¬ 
cerning  Keats’  correspondents,  and  Vol.  V.  concludes 
with  a  minute  general  index  of  fifty  pages. 

Keats’  letters,  which  we  now  have  for  the  first  time 
in  a  complete  and  convenient  form,  are  as  closely 
personal  as  the  letters  of  any  poet,  and  have  seemed  to 
many  to  be  trivial,  almost  unworthy,  in  their  familiar 
frankness.  The  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne,  in  particular, 
have  been  called  unmanly,  and  their  publication  harshly 
and  vehemently  criticised.  These  letters,  it  seems  to 
us,  are  of  great  importance  in  any  consideration  of  the 
temperament  of  Keats,  and  their  value  as  human  docu¬ 
ments  would  justif)'  their  publication  even  if  they 
deserved  all  the  harsh  things  that  have  been  said  of 
them.  But  they  do  not.  They  are  the  letters  of  an 
agony,  written  by  a  man  dying  feverishly  to  a  woman 
whom  he  loves  with  a  feverish  kind  of  passion.  They 
are  morbid,  if  you  will,  they  are  distressing,  infinitely 
pathetic.  They  show  us  the  Keats  of  those 
passages  in  which  Porphyro  grows  “  unnerved,” 
and  Endymion  “swoons,”  and  Lycius  is  “pale  with 
pain.”  They  show  us  a  nature  aching  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  to  which  only  two  things  exist  :  the  desire  of  ideal 
beauty,  which  is  art,  and  the  desire  of  human  loveliness, 
concentrated  upon  one  woman.  “  You  could  not  step 
or  move  an  eyelid  but  it  would  shoot  to  my  heart — - 
I  am  greedy  of  you,”  he  writes,  with  precisely  the  same 
ecstasy  grown  painful  through  excess  of  itself  that 
gives  the  poems  those  excessive,  overcoming  heats  by 
which  they  move  us.  When  Madeline 

“  Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one,” 
when 

“  Hiaea’s  isle  was  wondering  at  the  moon,” 
when,  even,  Endymion  tells  the  sisterly  moon 

“  No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree 

Till  thou  hadst  cooled  their  cheeks  deliciously,” 

there  is,  in  all  these  instances  of  sensitiveness  to  sensa¬ 
tion,  whether,  as  in  the  first,  warm  and  bodily,  or,  in 
the  second,  cold  and  abstract,  or,  in  the  third,  childlike 
in  the  innocence  of  its  voluptuousness,  a  certain  intoxi¬ 
cation  of  the  imagination.  Keats,  rather  than  Shelley, 
might  have  said  “  I  am  as  a  nerve,”  and,  to  one  whose 
whole  life  was  imagination,  and  imagination  like  the 
continual  touching  of  a  nerve,  only  such  a  passion  as  the 
passion  expressed  in  the  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne  was 
possible.  Those  letters  are  the  outcry  of  one  whose 
soul  was  formed  for  suffering,  as  ingeniously  as  his 
body  was  formed  for  suffering  ;  they  are  the  other  side 
of  his  poetry,  where  his  poetry  was  most  personal  and 
most  impressive. 

In  the  letters  to  Fanny  Brawne  there  is  no  good 
writing,  scarcely  a  fine  phrase  ;  they  are  what  they  are 
just  because  they  have  no  such  qualities.  But  in  the 
other  letters  with  all  their  delightful  homeliness,  their 
humour  (sometimes  thin  and  forced,  but  at  other  times 
ripe  and  refreshing),  their  straightforward  way  of  tell¬ 
ing  facts,  just  such  facts  as  each  particular  corre¬ 
spondent  would  want  to  know,  there  is  always  a  fine, 
vivid  English,  together  with  strong  thinking  and  a 
thoroughly  masculine  sense  of  reality.  “  I  find,”  he 
writes,  “that  I  can  have  no  enjoyment  in  the  world 
but  continual  drinking  of  knowledge.  I  find  there  is 
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no  worthy  pursuit  but  the  idea  of  doing  some  good  in 
the  world.”  And  he  adds,  in  the  same  letter  :  “  I  have 
been  hovering  for  some  time  between  an  exquisite 
sense  of  the  luxurious,  and  a  love  for  philosophy.” 
Every  mood  finds  expression  as  it  comes  and  goes ; 
often,  we  may  conjecture,  the  mood  lasting  no  longer 
than  the  time  during  which  it  writes  itself  on  paper. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  he  turns  to  abstract  moralis¬ 
ing,  and  can  express  his  sense  of  the  art  of 
life,  of  life  as  a  work  of  art,  in  a  sort  of 
anticipation  of  what  seems  to  us  a  peculiarly  modern 
view :  “  May  there  not  be  superior  beings,  amused 
with  any  graceful,  though  instinctive,  attitude  my 
mind  may  fall  into,  as  I  am  entertained  with  the 
alertness  of  the  stoat,  or  the  anxiety  of  the  deer  ?  ” 
He  confesses  his  failings  or  his  successes  with  the  same 
(unconsciousness,  in  a  kind  of  haughty  humility ;  as 
when  he  admits  that  his  “pride  and  egotism”  will 
“  enable  him  to  write  finer  things  than  anything  else 
could,  so,”  he  concludes,  “  I  will  indulge  it.”  It  is 
with  an  unusually  significant  glimpse  into  his  mental 
processes  that  we  find  him  proposing  to  learn  Greek, 
/but,  on  second  thoughts,  asking  Reynolds  to  read  it 
aloud  to  him  :  “  ’Twould  be,  from  its  mistiness,  per¬ 
haps  a  greater  luxury  than  reading  the  thing  oneself.” 
Does  not  that  admission  prepare  the  way  for  the  sonnet 
on  first  looking  into  Chapman’s  “  Homer”?  Similarly  a 
phrase  in  one  of  the  letters  from  Wales,  telling  how 
“  the  mountains  weighed  very  solemnly  upon  me,”  and 
another  phrase,  admitting  that  he  “  cannot  recollect” 
a  landscape  which  he  wants  to  describe,  show,  between 
them,  that  sensitiveness  to  natural  things  which  exists 
in  him  without  any  very  keen  observation  of  what  is 
before  his  eyes.  “One  who  passes  his  life  among 
books  and  thoughts  on  books  that,  after  all,  in  his 
own  words,  is  the  summing  up  of  what  he  really,  for 
the  most  part,  wras.  His  early  desire, 

“To  sit  and  rhyme,  and  think  on  Chatterton,” 

was  never  far  from  his  mind,  and  the  prayer  which  he 
offered  in  his  first  book  was  certainly  fulfilled  : 

“  That  I  may  die  a  death 
Of  luxury,  and  my  young  spirit  follow 
The  morning  sun-beams  to  the  great  Apollo 
Like  a  fresh  sacrifice.” 

His  letters,  in  their  boyish  openness,  betray  the 
constant  and  unwearied  preoccupation  with  that  one 
idea,  the  idea  of  poetry ;  and,  as  we  come  across  a 
first  version  of  “  La  Belle  Dame  sans  Merci  ”  copied 
into  the  letter-journal  sent  to  George  and  Georgiana 
Keats,  along  with  some  jokes  about  the  reason  for  the 
“  kisses  four,”  it  is  as  if  we  looked  over  his  shoulder 
while  he  was  writing,  surprising  some  of  the  secrets  of 
what  was  most  conscious  and  most  unconscious  in  him. 
In  all  Keats’  letters  there  are  no  disguises  ;  he  never 
writes  insincerely  and  he  never  writes  for  effect.  When 
beauty  comes  into  them,  as  it  does  so  often,  it  is 
because  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  think  or  write 
without  beauty. 


“NEO-PLATONISM.” 

■“The  Neo-Platonists.”  By  Thomas  Whittaker.  Cam¬ 
bridge  :  At  the  University  Press.  1901.  ys.  6 d. 

E  welcome  the  volume  before  us  as  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Neo-Platonists,  whose  names  are  so  familiar  to  the 
student  of  philosophy,  whose  doctrines  and  writings  are 
so  obscure.  The  author  is  singularly  well  equipped  for 
a  difficult  task.  He  is  not  merely  an  abstract  specula¬ 
tor  ;  he  is  a  clear-sighted  historian,  whose  knowledge  of 
the  past  sometimes  leads  him  to  prophetic  insight  into 
the  future.  He  closely  connects  the  “setting”  of 
events  and  circumstances  in  the  Roman  Empire  with 
the  “  portraits  ”  of  these  philosophic  personalities.  He 
traces  with  acuteness  and  with  sympathy  the  course  of 
Hellenic  thought,  and  claims  for  his  favourites  a  lineal 
and  unsullied  descent  from  the  original  pioneers.  He 
reduces  to  a  minimum  the  supposed  Oriental  influence, 
to  which  were  once  attributed  the  speculations  of 
Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Iamblichus  and  Proclus  (200- 
480  a.d.  ).  He  believes  native  and  undiluted  1 


Hellenism  is  seen  almost  more  clearly  in  these  than  in 
their  master  himself  ;  and  he  urges  on  the  inquirer  the 
duty  of  considering  them  rather  from  a  metaphysical 
than  from  a  religious  and  emotional  point  of  view.  We 
cordially  hail  this  advice.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
newest  Academy  that  is  not  to  be  found  already,  overtly 
or  implicitly,  in  the  teaching  of  the  Porch — except  a 
metaphysical  system.  We  have  too  long  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  contrast  the  heroic  defiance  of  the  Roman 
Stoics  with  the  seductive  and  effeminate  resignation  or 
Quietism  of  the  East ;  which  penetrating  Rome  in  the 
second  and  following  centuries,  in  the  worships  of 
Mithra  or  the  orgies  of  Cybele  and  Isis,  in  the 
strange  cults  of  Ophites  and  Gnostics,  finally  over¬ 
powered  the  clear  judgment  of  the  Greeks,  and  led 
Reason  to  pronounce  its  own  death-warrant.  But  we 
have  learnt  to  read  the  history  of  the  Empire  and  the 
development  of  its  speculation  more  accurately  to-day. 
Strange  though  it  may  appear,  Christianity  and  Plato¬ 
nism,  one  in  the  practical,  the  other  in  the  speculative 
domain,  are  the  two  influences  which  combined  to  throw 
off  the  oppressive  thraldom  of  Greek  passivity.  Optim¬ 
ism  and  love  of  nature  and  the  beautiful  is  restored  by 
Plotinus  to  an  age  which  had  learnt  from  the  morbid 
fatigue  of  Aurelius  to  despise  the  monotony  of  the 
visible  universe.  The  early  monks  and  anchorites  are 
the  last  followers  of  the  Greek  sages,  in  their  self- 
sufficing  solitariness  ;  for  the  true  Christian  spirit  we 
must  look  to  the  new  Pythagorean  communities  of 
Western  Ccenobitism.  The  professed  optimism  of  the 
Stoics  concealed  chagrin,  satiety  and  defiance  ;  and  it 
is  in  their  “  best  of  all  possible  worlds  ”  that  suicide 
becomes  an  authorised  and  encouraged  way  of  escape. 
The  school  passed  from  an  early  naive  Materialism  to 
an  emotional  Pantheism,  which  denied,  strangely 
enough,  the  reign  of  the  Deity  in  the  domain  of  the 
visible,  or  the  efficacy  of  the  sage’s  endeavour  in 
society.  With  Manichean  dualism  they  abandoned  the 
present  to  the  capricious  sovereignty  of  Fortune  :  and 
prescribed  for  the  wise  an  absolutely  negative  ethic. 
Contact  with  Roman  character,  repressed  into  exces¬ 
sive  self-consciousness  under  the  early  Empire,  produced 
some  noble  illustrations  of  thought  and  conduct.  But 
the  spring  of  action  was  never  the  physical  positivism 
or  superficial  teleology,  which  delighted  the  first  Stoics  ; 
rather  it  was  the  natural  heroism  of  Rome,  finding  in 
resignation  the  “whole  Duty  of  Man.”  As  the  sense 
of  evil  in  the  world  deepened  in  the  reflecting  minds  of 
the  first  two  centuries  after  Christ,  so  the  boasted 
independence  of  the  sage,  and  the  supremacy  of 
Reason  vanished  as  dogmas  from  the  Stoic  system. 
Cosmopolitanism,  effected  by  Rome  or  by  the  Gospel, 
while  the  Stoic  dilates  vaguely  on  its  theoretic  beauty, 
had  upset  men’s  satisfaction  in  the  “  trivial  round, 
the  common  task  ”  and  had  given  no  rule  of  this  wider 
and  more  indefinite  citizenship  in  exchange.  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  Aurelius,  mark  a  gradual  advance  towards 
Platonism,  and  a  reaction  against  a  physical  conception 
of  Deity.  The  doctrine  of  a  personal  providence,  ex¬ 
tending  to  individuals,  reappears  in  the  Phrygian  slave, 
as  it  had  in  Socrates,  350  years  before  ;  whilst  the 
Imperial  Stoic  attempts  to  find  some  solace  for  this 
despairing  outlook  by  an  inward  communion  with 
the  Divine,  which  is  the  common  tenet  of  Mystics 
in  every  age  and  clime.  The  long-neglected  parti¬ 
cular  becomes  a  refracted  ray  of  the  central  Being  ; 
a  detached  portion  of  Deity ;  and  from  the  gross  and 
indifferent  Materialism  of  Zeno  and  Chrysippus  arises  a 
system  which  at  least  in  language  is  pious  devotional 
and  spiritual.  The  sage  no  more  claims  independence 
and  superiority  ;  he  is  content  to  surrender  himself 
entirely  and  without  reserve  to  a  Providence  which  he 
trusts  but  cannot  understand. 

At  such  a  moment  the  New  Platonism  arises, 
conscious  of  the  eternal  worth  of  such  an  attitude  of 
humility,  but  professing  also  to  unlock  the  secrets  and 
disclose  the  radiance  of  the  hidden  world  of  Deity. 
Stoic  in  moral  principles,  they  complete  by  analysis  of 
self  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics;  and  bring  tidings  of 
the  permeation  of  universal  being  with  a  single  prin¬ 
ciple  of  goodness.  While  Stoicism  had  set  in  violent 
contrast  God  and  the  world,  the  Sage  and  nature, 
fortune  or  society,  the  Platonist  expatiated  on  the 
essential  harmony  of  the  whole,  and  maintained  the 
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derivative  perfection  of  even  the  lowest  sphere  of  the 
material  world.  Who  can  read  the  noble  defence  of 
our  visible  system  against  the  Gnostics  in  Plotinus’ 
Second  Ennead  without  being  struck  with  the  modern¬ 
ness,  the  hopefulness,  of  the  style  and  treatment  ? 
The  gloom  of  the  Antoninian  age  has  given  place  to 
the  new  stirrings  of  the  third  century.  Clement  and 
Origen  in  Alexandria  and  Plotinus  in  Rome  mark  by 
their  signal  confidence  and  tolerance,  as  well  by  their 
profound  learning,  an  epoch  which  is  usually  dismissed 
as  the  nadir  of  intellectual  and  civil  life,  in  the  records 
of  human  history.  And  the  secret  of  this  change  is  the 
new  value  which  was  attached  to  personality.  To  the 
Stoics,  subjective  though  they  were,  it  was  a  mere 
episode,  or  a  lapse  ;  at  all  events,  a  puzzle  which  could 
neither  be  disregarded  (for  they  dimly  felt  that  after  all 
it  was  the  only  real),  nor  reconciled  with  the  Single 
Being.  But  Plotinus  (and  still  more  Proclus  in  his 
dogma  of  Henads)  finds  a  reason  and  a  subsistence  for 
individual,  yet  coherent  life,  high  up  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Not,  as  to  the  Schoolmen,  was  matter  the 
cause  of  this  regrettable  circumscription  and  finitude. 
No;  the  secret  of  life  was  “One-in-many;”  a  play 
of  reciprocal  forces,  in  competition  and  emulation 
which  sometimes  seemed  discordant,  but  which  was 
held  in  harmonious  interaction  by  a  higher  prin¬ 
ciple,  enfolding  and  embracing,  without  stifling  the 
individual. 

Here  is  the  permanent  contribution  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists  to  philosophic  thought  ;  in  a  metaphysical 
system,  which  within  a  singularly  living  unity  found 
room  for  a  real  diversity  ;  not  in  a  doctrine  of  ecstasy, 
which,  though  the  culmination  of  the  holiest  and  best 
life,  was  yet  neither  indispensable  and  imperative  for 
all,  nor  even  the  central  point  in  their  teaching.  Even 
if  it  urere,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  the  joyless 
self-abandonment  of  the  Stoic  to  the  unknown,  from 
the  glad  pietistic  rapture  of  answered  prayer  ;  or  the 
consciousness  of  divine  companionship.  Quite  agree¬ 
ably  with  this  was  their  teaching  on  the  various  and 
progressive  stages  of  enlightenment.  The  post-Aris¬ 
totelian  schools  found  in  a  purely  typical  excellence 
(“man  as  a  reasonable  animal”)  the  whole  and  ex¬ 
haustive  ideal  of  his  being.  How  quickly  this  nominally 
moral,  really  intellectual,  ideal  decayed  into  pure 
negative  Quietism,  is  a  matter  of  history.  But  the 
new  school  found  in  a  hierarchy  of  existences  a  place 
for  every  nature,  from  the  matter  which  acquires  beauty 
through  our  appreciation  up  to  the  central  goodness 
itself — and  for  mankind,  from  the  most  ignorant  and 
humble  worshipper  at  some  local  shrine,  up  to  the 
perfect  Ascetic,  who  has  seen  through  the  manifold  of 
polytheism  to  the  identity  beyond. 

As  compared  with  the  earlier  school,  Neo-Platonism  is 
as  Catholicism  to  Calvinistic  Dissent.  The  sweeping 
division  of  wise  and  fools,  of  “saved  and  lost,”  the 
“  instantaneous  conversion,”  the  indifference  of  external 
action,  or  the  “  sinfulness  of  doing,”  are  features 
common  to  the  rationalism  of  the  Stoics  and  certain 
modern  schools  of  emotional  religion.  But  the  charm 
of  Catholicism  is  seen  in  the  last  Greek  school  ;  toler¬ 
ance,  optimism,  and  a  firm  hold  on  the  oft-forgotten 
truth  of  the  “  many  mansions,”  and  the  manifold 
variety  of  ideals  for  men,  the  intrinsic  worth  and 
meaning  of  each  man’s  physical  moral  and  mental 
equipment.  Unity,  whether  in  metaphysics  or  practice, 
in  philosophy  or  in  politics,  is  no  Procrustean  rigidity  ; 
but  exists  only  in  and  through  Diversity. 

Just  as  the  mediaeval  system,  for  all  its  realism  in 
Church  and  State  and  abstract  theology,  for  all  its 
formal  neglect  of  the  particular,  is  founded  upon  the 
“aboriginal  and  inimperishable  value”  of  the  single 
soul — so  the  problem  for  Plotinus  was  to  do 
justice  to  the  individual,  while  recognising  the  eternal 
claims,  the  omnipresence,  of  the  One.  In  this  system 
he  succeeded  far  better  than  Spinoza,  far  better  than 
Schleiermacher,  to  name  two  instances,  where  Pantheism 
fails  to  console  or  to  explain  the  pains  and  hopes  of 
human  consciousness.  The  volume  under  review  is  a 
painstaking  and  sympathetic  survey  of  a  movement 
which  has  not  lost  all  interest  for  us  at  the  present 
day.  The  work,  though  difficult  reading,  except  to 
the  adept,  and  on  occasion  obscure  and  ambiguous, 
can  be  confidently  recommended  as  the  most  satis¬ 


factory  introduction  to  the  last  Hellenistic  school  of 
thought. 


THE  UNKNOWN  BIRD  WORLD. 

“A  Handbook  of  British  Birds.”  By  J.  E.  Harting. 
London  :  Nimmo.  1901.  425-.  net. 

T  is  no  reproach  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Harting’s  “  Handbook 
of  British  Birds,”  a  new  and  revised  edition  of 
which  has  just  appeared,  to  say  that  many  new  works 
of  the  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  called  for  by  the  bird- 
lovers  of  the  near  future.  Mr.  Harting’s  volume  is 
packed  with  a  great  quantity  of  carefully  sifted  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  geographical  distribution,  the  breeding 
grounds,  the  scientific  arrangement  and  nomenclature 
of  the  birds  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  particularly 
strong  in  records  relating  to  the  occurrence  in  this 
or  that  county  of  various  rare  and  accidental  visitors 
during  the  past  century — too  many  of  which,  pitiable  to 
relate,  have  been  established  by  the  abuse  of  the  gun  ; 
it  contains  most  minute  measurements  of  each  species; 
it  has  a  bibliography  of  county  ornithologies  ;  it  is  full 
of  coloured  pictures  of  the  heads  of  the  great  majority 
of  British,  even  of  reputed  British,  species.  Mr. 
Harting  has  given  up  ungrudgingly  a  large  part  of  his 
time  to  collecting  trustworthy  information  of  this  de¬ 
scription  about  birds,  and  we  may  feel  that  in  trusting 
to  authorities  like  himself  or  Mr.  Howard  Saunders, 
who  compressed  and  brought  up  to  date  Yarrell’s 
“British  Birds,”  or  Professor  Newton  of  the  “Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Birds,”  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  regard  to  such 
facts  as  they  offer  to  us.  If  Mr.  Harting  says  that  such 
and  such  a  reported  occurrence  of  the  great  black  wood¬ 
pecker  is  a  good  one,  we  may  take  it  that  the  bird  will 
rank  henceforth  as  “  British.”  Works  like  the 
“  Handbook  of  British  Birds”  therefore,  when  compiled 
by  so  trained  and  truth-loving  an  ornithologist  as  Mr. 
Harting,  will  always  have  a  place  on  the  shelves 
devoted  to  natural  history.  But  the  bird  books  of  the 
near  future,  which  will  be  read  eagerly  and  largely, 
will,  we  are  confident,  treat  of  birds  from  an  entirely 
different  point  of  view.  The  bird-writer  of  to-morrow 
will  have  nothing  to  tell  us  about  classification  and  the 
like  :  he  will  leave  his  readers  uninformed  as  to  the 
length  of  the  tarsus  of  the  birds  he  deals  with,  and  it  is 
more  than  likely  he  will  be  uninformed  himself  on  that 
subject.  The  primaries  and  secondaries  will  not  be 
considered,  and  neither  Gmelin  nor  Latham  nor  Meyer 
and  Wolf  will  come  in  for  a  single  quotation.  We 
shall  look  for,  and  we  shall  at  length  get,  some  real 
account  of  the  life  lived  by  the  birds.  The  labours  of 
the  pioneers  of  ornithology  in  the  past,  the  labours  of 
men  like  Mr.  Harting  and  Mr.  Howard  Saunders  in 
our  own  day  have  paved  the  way  for  the  new  ornitho¬ 
logy.  The  birds  have  all  been  admirably  arranged  and 
divided  up  into  their  proper  groups  and  families:  all 
are  neatly  ticketed. 

Nothing  remains  now  but  to  go  out  into  the  fields 
and  woods  and  make  ourselves  familiar  with  bird  life. 
Of  that  life,  the  most  exquisite  perhaps  on  the  earth, 
our  books  tell  us  practically  nothing.  We  want  to 
know  exactly  how  the  birds  build  their  nests,  exactly 
why  they  sing  :  we  want  to  see  them  at  work  and  at  play, 
and  to  know  something  of  their  loves  and  their  hates, 
of  their  toilette,  their  travels,  their  relaxations,  their 
etiquette,  their  marriage  customs.  The  writer  who 
desires  to  throw  some  light  on  these  things,  which  alone 
really  deserve  to  be  called  bird  life,  will  leave  the  bird- 
books  and  maps  and  lists  at  home,  and  go  out  day  after 
day  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
hide  himself  and  pry  unceasingly  into  the  haunts  of  his 
“  feathered  friends.”  He  will  meet  with  many  and  some¬ 
times  perhaps  disheartening  reverses.  He  will  find  the 
spring  days  cruelly  few  and  short,  and  many  a  precious 
hour  of  patient  search  will  prove  fruitless ;  but  the 
intense  fascination  of  wandering  alone  in  the  ways  of 
the  birds,  of  entering  into  their  lives,  will  prevail  in  the 
end  over  every  difficulty.  A  world  fresh  and  full  of  rare 
glamour  lies  open  to  the  explorer  :  the  wonder  is  that  it 
has  remained  untrodden  and  apparently  almost  undreamt 
of  by  some  centuries  of  bird-lovers. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  LITTLE  MAN  ISLAND. 

“  The  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man.”  By  A.  W.  Moore. 
2  vols.  London  :  Unwin.  1900.  32s. 

T  is  best  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  But  this  history 
begins  before  history  began.  We  need  hardly  trace 
however  the  physical  formation  of  the  Island  of  Man, 
nor  follow  all  the  speculation  regarding  the  Neolithic  or 
new  Stone  age.  The  secular  history  of  the  island 
during  the  Keltic  period  is  practically  a  blank.  Interest 
in  the  narrative  begins  to  quicken  with  the  advent  of 
Christianity  for  the  island  lying  midway  between 
England,  Wales,  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Missionaries 
from  all  these  neighbours  came  in  turn.  The  Scandi¬ 
navians  first  appeared  in  the  eighth  century — mere 
plunderers  at  first  but  later  as  settlers.  The  King 
Orry  of  tradition  is  identified  with  Godred  Crovan,  a 
Viking  from  Iceland  whose  conquest  of  the  Manx  in 
1079  was  complete.  Thereafter  for  two  centuries 
Godred  and  his  descendants  ruled  the  land.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  Reginald,  who  was  then  ruling 
Man,  did  homage  to  King  John  in  England.  But 
Reginald  had  no  fine  scruples,  he  was  equally  ready  to 
do  homage  to  the  King  of  Norway.  This  involved 
him  in  difficulties  and  war,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
English  soldiers  in  1228  at  the  battle  of  Tynwald. 
When  the  Norsemen  came  to  the  island,  they  came  on 
the  venture,  and  being  satisfied,  remained  and  married 
Manx  wives.  The  influence  of  that  invasion  is  still 
manifest,  and  their  Tynwald,  or  open-air  parliament, 
remains  a  remarkable  visible  link  with  the  distant  past, 
all  other  Tynwalds  having  vanished  from  the  earth. 
The  Norsemen,  impressed  by  the  almost  interminable 
winters  of  their  early  home,  worshipped  the  Sun  on  the 
day  he  was  longest  above  the  horizon.  This  was 
21  June,  but  in  Christian  times  the  heathenish  festival 
was  delayed  to  the  nearest  Saint’s  day,  the  24th,  or 
S.  John  the  Baptist’s  day,  so  that  the  date  5  July  as 
at  present  observed  is  accounted  for  by  the  eleven  days 
involved  in  the  change  of  the  calendar.  The  Keltic 
Sun-worshippers  adopted  1  August  when  the  sun  is 
hottest  and  the  change  of  eleven  days  in  the  calendar 
again  accounts  for  the  quarter-days  that  are  still 
observed  on  the  island — -12  August,  12  November, 
12  February,  and  12  May. 

The  Norsemen  have  also  left  their  mark  on  the 
geographical  divisions  of  the  island.  These  “  shead¬ 
ings  ”  which  constitute  electoral  districts  to  this  day  and 
send  their  representatives  to  the  House  of  Keys,  were 
originally  “  ship  districts,”  each  sheading  being  required 
to  fit  out  its  quota  of  ships  and  men  for  purposes  of 
defence  or  for  mere  conquest.  Every  intelligent  visitor 
to  the  island  is  interested  in  the  crosses  with  Runic 
inscriptions.  These,  too,  belong  to  the  Norse  period, 
and  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  the 
Runic  alphabet  coming  to  Man  from  the  Greeks  along 
the  trade  route  over  Central  Europe  and  thence  through 
Norway.  But  the  leading  incident  in  Manx  history  is 
the  founding  of  the  Abbey  of  Rushen  in  1134.  Manxmen 
in  these  degenerate  days — so  regardless  are  they  of 
their  historic  past  and  so  indifferent  to  the  preservation 
of  every  precious  object  that  links  them  to  the  great 
dead  -  note  with  indifference  that  the  Abbot’s  house  is 
an  hotel  while  other  remains  of  the  monastery  are  put  to 
no  more  exalted  use  than  that  of  a  garden  storehouse. 
The  Abbey  was  an  offshoot  of  Furness  Abbey  and  the 
monks  belonged  to  the  Cistercian  order.  Remote  as 
they  were,  the  monks  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the 
life  of  the  community,  and  whether  or  not  tradition 
speaks  truly  of  their  ascetic  life,  of  their  living  by 
their  labour  alone  “with  great  mortification,”  we  have 
handed  down  to  us  from  their  hands  many  interest¬ 
ing  records  of  the  island.  But  however  remote, 
they  did  not  escape  the  unsolicited  attention  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  when  Bishop  Stanley  extended  to 
them  the  protection  of  his  name  and  place  he  was 
promptly  deprived  of  his  episcopacy.  Yet  in  an  island 
that  is  now  so  emphatic  in  its  Protestantism,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  Rushen  Abbey  continued  until 
the  later  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  Man 
was  the  very  last  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  changing 
times  in  the  Reformation. 

A  hundred  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cistercians, 
the  Isle  of  Man  had  its  own  Bishop,  its  own  Cathedral 


and  Chapter.  The  Cathedral  of  S.  German  is  still  an 
object  of  interest.  It  is  situated  on  what  was  S.  Patrick’s 
Isle  near  Peel,  but  an  isle  no  longer,  for  a  practical  age 
has  built  a  heavy  stone  wall  connecting  the  lesser 
island  to  the  larger,  thereby  protecting  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour.  But  the  sea  still  beats  on  S.  Patrick’s 
Isle  in  all  its  terrible  fury,  and  on  days  of  storm,  the 
peace  within  these  great  walls  must  have  afforded  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  deafening  roar  of  wind  and 
waves  without.  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope 
that  so  interesting  a  collection  of  buildings  as  Peel 
Castle  and  S.  German  Cathedral  should  have  escaped 
spoliation.  Amid  much  good  work  rendered  to  the 
island  during  the  period  of  his  governorship,  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole  will  not  venture  to  include  the  work 
of  restoration  carried  out  here  in  his  name.  The 
presence  of  these  old  walls  however  still  constitutes 
Peel  “  a  city  ”  though  it  remains  no  more  than  a  fishing 
village.  The  title  of  “  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  ”  is 
another  object  of  common  interest  and  perplexity. 
Confusion,  however,  becomes  the  worse  confounded  by 
every  elaborate  effort  to  solve  the  mystery.  We  are 
not  in  the  least  disposed  to  accept  the  explanation  that 
“Sodor”  was  a  name  given  to  S.  Patrick’s  Isle  when 
the  original  significance  had  disappeared.  We  know 
that  originally  canonical  obedience  was  given  to 
Canterbury,  later  to  York.  But  as  early  as  the  twelfth 
century  Man  had  become  a  part  of  the  diocese  of  Sodor 
in  the  province  of  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim  in 
Norway.  Sodor  meant  Southern  Isle  as  distinct  from 
the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands  which  were  the 
Northern  Isles.  This  ecclesiastical  connexion  with 
Norway  continued  for  centuries  thereafter.  The 
addition  of  “and  Man”  was  clearly  the  blunder  of  a 
legal  draftsman.  But  the  Isle  of  Man  is  an  island  of 
strange  accidents,  anomalies  and  surprises.  Its 
later  history  beginning  with  the  reign  of  the 
Stanley  family  in  1405  is  more  familiar  and  for 
the  most  part  belongs  to  the  realm  of  ascertained  fact 
and  well-authenticated  history.  We  have  for  instance 
the  origin  of  “the  Derby”  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  before 
its  revival  on  the  Epsom  Downs,  and  we  have  spiritual 
courts  exercising  powers  over  the  people  that  provide 
surprising  reading  nowadays. 

Within  reasonable  limits  this  history  was  well  worth 
writing,  for  the  island  has  many  claims  upon  our 
attention  as  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  testified  in  his  very 
scanty  volume,  though,  by  the  way,  no  reference  to  the 
investigations  of  the  Shakespearian  scholar  are  made 
in  these  pages,  and  if  the  atmosphere  of  fairy  tale, 
with  all  its  delightful  make-believe,  witchery  and 
romance  has  disappeared  with  the  advent  of  the 
dreaded  excursionist  and  the  unemotional  historian, 
there  still  remains  a  story  of  real  human  interest  and 
one  that  casts  many  side  lights  upon  life  and  society  in 
the  “adjacent  island”  of  Great  Britain. 


GOTHIC  GOLD. 

“  Le  Trdsor  de  POrossa.  Historique — Description. 

Etude  sur  1’Orffivrerie  Antique.”  By  A.  Odobesco, 
Paris:  Rothschild.  1889-1900.  zoof.  and  240L 
N  the  early  spring  of  1837  a  gold  treasure  of  singular 
interest  was  discovered  by  two  Roumanian 
peasants,  inhabitants  of  Pdtrossa,  a  hamlet  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Transylvanian  Alps.  For  more 
than  a  year  the  finders  regarded  their  spoil  as  objects 
of  curiosity  rather  than  of  intrinsic  value.  Its  true 
character  was  first  discovered  by  an  Albanian  master- 
mason,  one  Verussi,  who  lost  no  time  in  buying  the 
hoard,  which  he  forthwith  broke  up  with  a  hatchet, 
consigning  some  of  its  pieces  to  the  melting-pot. 
Most  of  the  stones,  with  which  the  ornaments  were 
thickly  set,  were  thrown  away  as  rubbish,  to  be  routed 
out  by  village  swine,  and  collected  by  the  village 
children.  From  this  beginning,  rumour  quickly 
spread,  and  governmental  authorities  intervened.  In 
the  result  the  discovery  brought  little  but  vexation  and 
sorrow  to  those  concerned.  Both  the  original  finders 
died  in  prison,  before  the  consequent  litigation  was 
brought  to  an  end,  while  “  a  year  of  seclusion  and 
thirty  blows  of  the  stick  ”  were  the  reward  that  fell  to 
their  first  confidants.  The  treasure,  which  had  been 
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annexed  by  the  Government,  was  brought  to  Paris  for  j 
the  Exhibition  of  1867,  and  was  subsequently  shown  at 
South  Kensington,  where  its  chief  pieces  may  still  be 
seen,  in  electrotype  reproductions.  But  the  adventures 
of  the  originals  were  by  no  means  at  an  end,  when  they  ( 
had  returned  from  the  West  to  the  Bucharest  Museum. 

A  daring  and  successful  burglary  was  effected  in  1875 
by  a  student,  who  concealed  himself  in  a  library 
above  the  museum,  descended  by  night  through  the 
floor,  and  escaped  by  the  way  he  came  with  the  whole 
of  the  collection."  One  piece  alone,  which  he  threw 
away  in  his  flight,  was  seen  lying  in  the  snow  by  an 
astonished  professor  going  to  an  early  lecture.  Happily 
however  the  police  were  able  promptly  to  put  their 
hands  on  the  lost  objects,  which  were  thus  saved  from 
the  melting-pot  though  lamentably  injured  by  this 
renewed  violence.  Their  subsequent  adventures  have 
included  a  hasty  removal  on  account  of  fire,  and  a 
considerable  restoration. 

The  minute  study  of  this  much-suffering  treasure  was 
the  life-work  of  M.  A.  Odobesco,  Professor  of  Archaeo¬ 
logy  at  Bucharest.  After  many  difficulties  and  disap¬ 
pointments  his  monumental  “  Trfisor  de  Petrossa  ” 
has  at  length  appeared,  four  years  after  the  death  of 
the  author.  The  first  sheets  of  the  book  were  sent 
to  press  in  1884,  but  some  of  the  plates  had  been 
prepared  as  long  ago  as  1873.  The  secondary  title 
states  that  the  book  is  a  study  of  ancient  jewelry 
and  such  a  name  is  certainly  called  for,  in  view  of  the 
astonishing  length  and  amplitude  to  which  the  learned 
professor  has  developed  his  subject.  In  truth  however 
the  work  is  in  one  sense  a  fragment,  for  only  three 
objects  are  fully  discussed  in  the  first  volume  in  426  folio 
pages.  The  author  was  not  able  to  carry  out  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  discussing  the  remainder  at  equal  length,  and 
the  work  is  brought  to  a  comparatively  sudden  close, 
the  last  two  volumes  having  respectively  111  and 
26  pages. 

It  seems  possible  however  to  state  the  general 
character  and  position  of  the  objects  which  compose  this 
remarkable  treasure,  in  a  more  restricted  space.  Most 
of  the  pieces  found  are  examples  of  a  singularly  rude 
and  vigorous  form  of  barbaric  art.  Its  chief  character¬ 
istics  are  a  free  use  of  strongly  conventionalised  animal 
forms,  such  as  great  bird-shaped  fibulae,  and  an  orna¬ 
mentation  consisting  of  pierced  gold  work,  combined 
with  a  copious  use  of  stones  cut  to  special  shapes, 
and  set  as  cloisonne  jewelry.  Besides  the  fibulae 
already  mentioned  this  part  of  the  collection  in¬ 
cludes  a  beaker,  a  twelve-sided  basket,  and  an 
eight-sided  basket,  each  with  panther  handles. 
But  a  part  of  the  treasure  is  of  a  wholly  different 
character.  A  bowl  with  sixteen  figures  in  relief  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  latest  stages  of  classical  tradition. 
Some  of  the  types  are  unmistakable,  such  as  a  half- 
draped  Apollo  with  a  lyre  and  a  gryphon,  or  a  Hermes, 
with  caduceus  corrupted  to  a  whip.  Others  seem  to 
be  personifications  of  a  vaguer  kind,  such  as  figures 
of  the  Seasons  and  the  like.  One  object  alone 
bears  an  inscription,  namely,  one  of  “the  torques, 
which  has  incised  Gothic  runes.  These  were  at  first 
read  and  interpreted  as  Greek,  meeting  a  converse 
fate  to  that  of  the  Greek  inscription  of  Brough, 
which  was  first  read  as  runic.  There  are  only  fifteen 
characters,  probably  three  words,  of  which  it  seems 
fairly  certain  that  the  last  means  “  sacred,”  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  first  gives  the  name  of  the  Goths. 
Professor  Odobesco,  after  reciting  all  the  attempts  of 
his  predecessors,  offers  an  absolutely  unconvincing 
translation,  namely  an  interrogative  “  Is  not  Scythia 
sacred  to  the  Goths  ?  ” 

Be  the  interpretation  as  it  may,  the  runes  seem  to 
make  it  certain  that  the  treasure  was  at  any  rate 
the  property  of  Goths,  who  are  known  to  have  been 
settled  on  the  Danube  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
a.d.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century  they  were 
swept  away  by  the  torrent  rush  of  the  Huns.  A  part, 
which  may  be  called  classical,  had  been  obtained  by 
intercourse  with  Constantinople.  The  part  which  is 
strongly  barbaric  has  its  affinities  in  objects  found 
over  a  vast  area  extending  from  Siberia  to  Spain.  In 
its  later  and  more  refined  forms,  the  style  is  known  by 
the  name,  now  somewhat  out  of  favour,  of  Merovingian. 
Its  rudest  forms  occur  in  the  Far  East  in  the  strange 


and  uncouth  hoards  from  Siberian  tombs,  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Hermitage.  The  treasure  of  Petrossa 
is  intermediate  between  East  and  West,  and  between 
the  earliest  and  latest  products  of  the  school.  The 
author  seeks  to  show  that  it  was  once  the  property  of 
Athanaric.  This  must  remain  a  conjecture,  but  in 
any  case  the  treasure  is  a  singular  and  most  interesting 
document,  vividly  illustrating  the  period  when  the 
northern  nations  in  their  onward  march  had  reached 
the  ancient  frontiers  of  imperial  Rome. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE. 

“The  Story  of  Florence.”  By  Edmund  G.  Gardner. 
Illustrated  by  Nelly  Erichsen.  London  :  Dent. 
1900.  4s.  6 d.  net. 

HIS  work  takes  us,  in  its  historic  section,  down  to  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  the  first  Grand  Duke,  Cosimo, 
who  died  in  1574.  Mr.  Gardner  tells  us  in  his  preface  that 
the  object  of  the  book  is  “  to  supply  a  popular  history  of 
the  Florentine  Republic  ...  to  tell  again  the  tale  of 
those  of  her  streets  and  buildings,  and  indicate  those 
of  her  artistic  treasures  which  are  either  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  that  story  or  most  beautiful  in 
themselves.”  Be  it  said  at  once  that  Mr.  Gardner  has 
attained  his  object.  As  historian  he  is  clear,  as  art  critic 
convincing,  as  antiquary  instructive,  as  guide  entertain¬ 
ing  and  ubiquitous.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  write  in  brief 
compass  of  a  city  which  had  a  far  more  important  part 
in  the  world’s  history  than  many  nations.  Mr. 
Gardner’s  book  suffers  a  little — a  keen  expert,  he 
suffers  himself — from  the  cruel  needs  of  compression. 
But  the  compression  has  been  skilfully  done,  and  with 
all  the  true  scholar’s  resignation  to  the  inevitable.  The 
first  four  chapters  of  the  book  tell  of  the  history  of 
Florence,  the  next  eight  are  descriptive  of  its  monu¬ 
ments  and  pictures,  the  thirteenth  and  last  deals  with 
its  setting  or  surroundings.  There  is  a  genealogical 
table  of  the  Medici,  a  chronological  list  of  architects, 
sculptors  and  painters,  and  the  outline  at  least  of  a 
general  index.  We  have  in  substance  nothing  but 
praise  for  the  book  ;  and  for  that  very  reason  will 
proceed  at  once  to  offer  the  few  criticisms  which  we 
find  necessary. 

Mr.  Gardner  is  much  taken  up  with  Savonarola,  and 
though  he  does  not  lose  his  head — as  is  the  fashion — 
in  the  presence  of  the  formidable  friar,  he  spares 
him  too  much  space.  It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
that  he  has  been  over-curt  and  summary  with  a 
higher  type  of  Florentine,  the  saintly  Archbishop 
Antoninus.  He  does  not  like  the  Medici,  and  in  con¬ 
demning  their  vices  he  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  their 
virtues  and  good  works.  Since  he  tells  us,  though 
with  a  brevity  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
story,  of  the  reign  of  Cosimo  I.,  “  the  ablest  and 
most  ruthless  ”  of  the  rulers  of  Florence,  he  might  have 
spared  a  word  for  the  institution  of  the  Knights  of  S. 
Stephen,'  through  whom  this  ruthless  ruler  wreaked 
some  of  his  ruthlessness  on  that  great  pest  of  Christ¬ 
endom  and  commerce,  the  Barbary  pirates.  We  also 
note  a  slip  which  reads  like  an  approval  of  assassina¬ 
tion  (even  in  the  case  of  a  Lorenzo  de’  Medici 
murder  is  prohibited  by  the  Decalogue):  “the 
dagger  of  Lorenzino  happily  annulled  &c. ”  (p.  405). 
Mr.  Gardner  loses  sight  of  the  feudal  system,  and  we  are 
never  clearly  told — a  most  important  fact — -that  Cosimo 
held  the  Florentine  State  from  the  Emperor  and  his 
portion  of  the  Sienese  State,  which  it  is  simply  stated 
that  he  “  conquered,”  from  the  King  of  Spain.  And 
we  see  with  regret  that  the  author,  like  Mr.  Maurice 
Hewlett,  adopts  the  usage  of  speaking  of  “  Madonna  ” 
instead  of  The  or  La  Madonna.  Madonna  was  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  woman  ;  custom  and  Christian  deference 
require  the  definite  article  in  exaltation  of  the  chief  of 
women.  In  his  account  of  the  “  setting  ”  of  Florence 
Mr.  Gardner  wanders  somewhat  far  afield  seeing 
that  he  is  already  suffering  from  the  need  of  com¬ 
pression.  Not  content  with  taking  us  to  Prato  and 
Pistoia,  he  leads  us  into  the  heart  of  the  Casentino,  to  Bib- 
biena,  Camaldoli  and  the  summitof  Mount  La  Verna.  We 
fully  understand  the  temptation — -“  an  earthly  Paradise,” 
he  rightly  calls  the  Casentino — but  then  the  book  is 
concerned  with  Florence  and  not  with  the  remoter 
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territories  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany.  It  is  the 
high  general  excellence  of  the  book  alone  that  makes 
us  call  attention  to  these  trifling  inadequacies. 

Miss  Nelly  Erichsen’s  illustrations  are  in  the  main 
excellent.  The  almost  total  absence  of  cross-hatching 
is  an  exceedingly  agreeable  and  welcome  feature.  The 
drawing  of  the  picturesque  Porta  San  Giorgio  is  a  little 
gem  (p.  403).  But  the  two  religious  in  the  cloister  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella  (p.  357)  should  be  clad  in  the 
Dominican  habit  :  their  apparel  in  the  picture  looks  more 
like  an  alb  than  anything  else.  The  heraldic  drawings, 
instead  of  being  copied  from  old  existing  examples  in 
stone  or  marble,  would  have  been  more  instructive  had 
they  indicated  colours  and  metals  according  to  the  rules 
of  heraldry.  As  for  the  heraldic  achievement  on  the 
back  of  the  book,  which  will  stare  an  intelligent  public 
in  the  face  from  the  shop  windows,  it  is  something  of  a 
puzzle.  We  have  a  crozier  and  a  lance  in  saltire  but 
•debruising  a  shield  instead  of  being  placed  behind  it. 
The  crozier  points  inwards  as  in  the  case  of  Mitred 
Abbots,  yet  we  feel  sure  that  an  Episcopal  Crozier  is 
intended.  The  shield  itself  is  red,  but  the  cross  upon  it 
is  of  the  colour  of  the  binding,  a  tincture  unknown  in 
heraldry.  At  the  base  of  the  shield  is  an  Esquire’s 
helmet  but  facing  to  sinister,  the  sign  of  bastardy  !  It 
looks  like  a  reflection  upon  Florentine  morals.  We 
think  we  can  divine  the  designer’s  meaning,  but  it  has 
been  faultily  and  clumsily  expressed. 


NOVELS. 

“  The  Madness  of  David  Baring.”  By  Joseph  Hocking. 

London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1900.  6^. 

That  we  are  all  Socialists  now,  has  become  a  trite 
observation.  But  even  the  wisest  of  us  would  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  object  to  the  term  if  all  Socialists  were 
of  the  same  unpleasant  type  which  Mr.  Hocking  has 
drawn  in  “The  Madness  of  David  Baring.”  Oliver 
Goldsmith  has  told  us  that  a  book  may  be  very  dull 
without  a  single  absurdity.  Mr.  Hocking  has  proved 
that  the  same  adjective  can  be  applied  to  a  work  in 
which  absurdities  abound.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
story,  from  the  first  chapter  where  the  young  Oxford 
undergraduate  becomes  possessed  of  untold  wealth,  to 
the  moment  where  he  gives  it  up  to  join  a  socialistic 
community,  is  artificial  in  the  extreme.  The  only  touch 
of  real  dramatic  interest  in  the  book  is  the  alarming 
popularity  which  the  new  brother,  being  a  goodly 
person  and  well  favoured,  soon  acquires  among  his  new 
sisters,  one  of  whom  goes  to  the  length  of  remarking 
before  a  crowded  audience  that  Heaven  matched  them 
before  they  ever  saw  each  other.  The  surprised 
Oxonian  ungallantly  disputes  this  statement,  and  the 
episode  is  followed  by  an  engagement  to  his  real 
affinity.  The  prospect  of  love  minus  even  the  cottage, 
is  discouraging  to  the  youth,  till  he  discovers  that  his 
lawyers,  who  we  are  inclined  to  believe  are  the  only 
level-headed  people  in  the  book,  have  neglected  to  give 
all  his  goods  to  the  poor  as- they  had  received  orders  to 
•do.  And  looking  round  on  his  fat  and  newly  recovered 
acres  the  youth  kisses  his  ladye  faire  and  thanks  God 
that  he  was  mad.  Mr.  Hocking  has  done  better  work 
than  this  and  we  hope  will  do  it  again.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  he  would  do  well  to  remember  that  this  slight 
easy  stuff  is  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  reputation. 

“A  Cardinal  and  his  Conscience.”  By  Graham  Llope. 

London  :  Smith,  Elder.  1901.  6s. 

Though  this  story  falls  under  the  heading  of  “  his¬ 
torical  novel,”  it  advantageously  dispenses  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  elements  which  often  go  to  make  that 
literary  form,  in  any  hand  but  a  master’s,  distinctly 
stilted  and  wearisome.  Bloodshed  is  infrequent,  and  is 
usually  a  merely  historical  item  of  the  background  ; 
brigands  are  not  prevalent,  though  a  very  early  chapter 
is  ominously  according  to  precedent  in  this  respect ; 
and  although  the  differences  of  Catholics  and  Huguenots 
are  a  chief  feature  of  the  plot,  the  reader’s  sympathies 
are  definitely  enlisted  neither  on  one  side  nor  the  other, 
and  he  is  left  to  assort  the  sheep  and  the  goats  for  him¬ 
self  with  a  freedom  which,  though  doubtless  reprehen¬ 
sible  as  a  matter  of  dogma,  adds  distinctly  to  his 
appreciation  of  the  story.  The  emotional  power  of  this 


novel,  which  is  considerable,  comes  in  fact  from  a  very 
fresh  and  modern  treatment  of  a  well-conceived  romantic 
situation  ;  and  the  historical  grandeur  of  the  Guises 
and  their  stormy  pre-eminence  in  Church  and  State  are 
used  successfully  to  heighten  the  stress  of  the  Cardinal’s 
struggle  with  his  priestly  conscience.  The  heroine, 
round  whom  the  struggle  rages,  is  a  figure  of  consider¬ 
able  freshness,  and  the  pathos  of  her  conflicts  and  sad 
end  are  well  drawn. 

“  His  Own  Father.”  By  W.  E.  Norris.  London  : 

LIurst  and  Blackett.  1901.  35-.  6 d. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Norris’  work  in  fiction  may  justly 
feel  a  kind  of  respectful  irritation  at  this  latest  book  of 
his,  which  shows  all  the  characteristic  defects  of  the 
practised  hand.  The  figures  of  the  narrative,  skil¬ 
fully  and  to  a  certain  degree  attractively  drawn  though 
they  are,  behave  from  beginning  to  end  in  entire  sub¬ 
servience  to  the  successive  stages  of  a  plot  which  works 
itself  out  with  an  ingenious  smoothness  amounting  to 
positive  effrontery,  while  that  leisured  ease  of  style 
which  is  Mr.  Norris’  own  only  serves  in  the  present 
instance  to  heighten  this  effect  of  machine-made  pre¬ 
cision.  If  the  characters  in  the  story,  and  their  creator, 
did  not  seem  so  obviously  capable  of  displaying  a 
greater  vitality  and  initiative  if  they  chose,  the  reader 
might  perhaps  be  contented  with  the  effective  precision 
and  adjustment  of  the  plot’s  complications,  though  even 
so  exception  would  have  to  be  taken  to  the  crowning 
incident  which  supplies  the  book  with  its  title ;  this 
scene,  though  mitigated  as  far  as  possible  by  the 
author’s  urbanity  of  touch,  is  still  melodrama  unre¬ 
deemed.  Though  each  individual  page  is  pleasant 
reading  enough,  the  effect  of  the  whole  book  is  more 
than  a  little  provoking. 

“  Belinda  Fitzwarren.”  By  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh. 

London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

“I  was  dreadfully  theatrical,”  Belinda  sighed.  “I 
believe  that  I  am  just  made  up  of  tinsel.”  Belinda’s 
account  of  herself  not  inaptly  describes  the  book  named 
after  her.  The  Earl  of  Iddesleigh’s  novel  contains  all 
the  obvious  essentials  of  Adelphi  melodrama,  and  the 
writing  is  thin  and  a  little  pretentious.  “  Belinda 
Fitzwarren  ”  is  interesting  as  an  experiment  made  by 
the  bearer  of  an  honoured  name,  and  it  will  satisfy  the 
canons  of  criticism  and  taste  which  obtain  among 
patrons  of  the  weekly  novelette. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  The  Sword  and  the  Centuries.”  By  Alfred  Plutton,  F.S.A. 

London:  Grant  Richards.  1901.  1  ^s. 

Captain  Hutton  is  a  well-known  figure  in  the  fencing  world 
and  has  carried  his  enthusiasm  in  the  art  of  fencing  to  the 
extent  of  visiting  the  public  schools  and  organising  fencing 
clubs.  But  the  present  book  is  less  educative  than  most  ot 
those  he  has  previously  written.  It  is  a  history  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  weapons  of  attack  through  all  ages  to  the  present, 
and  from  its  nature  is  largely  the  result  of  the  previous  works 
of  such  writers  as  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  Coustard  de  Massi. 
Most  of  the  many  illustrations  are  strictly  of  the  sword  itself 
in  many  shapes,  and  round  most  of  the  principal  weapons 
Captain  Hutton  has  gathered  a  group  of  those  anecdotal  illus¬ 
trations  which  lie  round  the  edge  of  history.  They  are  not  all 
marked  by  credibility  and  they  do  not  lose  point  in  the  telling. 

“  The  War  Office,  the  Army  and  the  Empire.”  By  H.  O.  Arnold- 

Forster.  London :  Cassell.  1900.  is.  6 d. 

Especial  interest  attaches  to  this  publication  through  its 
being  an  outspoken  criticism  of  our  military  system  by  a 
member  of  the  present  Government  ;  and  in  view  of  recent 
events  his  comments  on  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  position  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Thus — “  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  best  soldier  in  the  army,  has  ceased  to  have 
any  real  responsibility  whatever,”  and  “it  is  clear  that  as 
between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  former  has  all  the  power  and  responsibility  and  the  latter 
none” — statements  which  very  pertinently  describe  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Arnold- Forster  is  perhaps  a  little  unfair  in 
condemning  asystem by  which  “nosingle  army  corps  is  ever  fit  to 
take  thefield”  at  once  on  an  emergency.  The  same  thing  exists  in 
every  European  army — except  in  such  isolated  cases  as  some 
of  the  Russian  troops  on  the  German  and  Austrian  frontiers. 
Nor  is  he  right  in  assuming  that  the  money  spent  on  the  young 
soldiers  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were  unable  to 
take  the  field  was  wasted.  The  majority  have  since  become 
effective  soldiers.  There  are  some  traces  of  hurry  and  careless- 
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ness  in  the  book,  or  the  author  would  hardly  have  stated  that 
“at  Austerlitz  the  Prussian  army  was  practically  annihilated”  ! 

“  Australasia  Old  and  New.”  By  J.  Grattan  Grey.  London: 

Hodder  and  Stoughton.  1901.  ys.  6 d. 

Mr.  Grattan  Grey’s  idea  evidently  is  that  the  first  essential  of 
a  new  book  on  Australasia  is  a  portrait  of  the  writer.  We  should 
have  imagined  that  a  map  might  have  proved  more  serviceable, 
especially  as  he  harps  continually  on  the  ignorance  of  the 
British  public  of  all  things  Australasian.  A  picture  of  Mr. 
Grattan  Grey,  however  excellent,  will  hardly  assist  knowledge. 
There  are  some  things  of  which  Mr.  Grattan  Grey  is  himself  so 
profoundly  sure  that  he  repeats  them.  For  instance,  he  tells  us 
twice  within  twenty  pages  that  Tasmania  was  known  as  Van 
Diemen’s  Land  from  its  discovery  down  to  1854.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  name  was  changed  in  1855.  One  who  is  so  familiar 
with  Australia  should  be  able  to  spell  correctly  the  name  of  Sir 
John  Forrest.  Strong  prejudices — which  in  the  case  of  New 
Zealand  assume  the  form  of  wholesale  allegations  of  corruption 
and  incompetence — and  a  pachydermatous  assumption  of  supe¬ 
riority  notwithstanding,  Mr.  Grey  has  written  an  entertaining  if 
not  a  very  necessary  book. 

“  Papers  for  Working-Men.”  By  the  Bishop  of  London. 

“Addresses  to  Working  Lads.”  By  the  Bishop  of  London. 

“  The  Driving  Wheel.”  By  a  Parliamentary  Reporter. 

S.P.C.K.  1901.  6 d.  each. 

The  two  tracts  for  working-men,  which  were  written  for 
use  at  Oxford  House  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London,  fulfil 
their  object  excellently.  They  are  very  clear  and  very  simple, 
admirable  exponents  of  the  “  sweet  reasonableness  ”  of 
Christianity  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  working-man.  “  The 
Driving  Wheel  ”  is  a  slight  sketch  of  our  political  system, 
clearly  written  but  perhaps  scarcely  technical  enough.  It  is 
designed  to  give  the  more  ignorant  voter  an  idea  of  what 
“Liberal”  and  “Conservative”  and  “the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  ”  mean. 

“The  Hoosiers.”  By  J.  Nicholson.  London:  Macmillan. 

1 900.  5  j. 

The  book,  one  of  a  series  of  national  studies  in  American 
life,  is  an  interesting  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Indiana.  Why  its  people  were  called  Hoosiers  is  a  question 
still  unsettled  ;  and  the  derivation  from  “who’s  here?”  seems 
as  unlikely  as  the  worst  of  the  philological  suggestions  in  the 
Fasti.  The  chapter  on  the  early  writers  is  of  especial  interest. 

“The  Law  Magazine  and  Review.”  London  :  May  1901.  5^. 

Apart  from  the  ordinary  features  of  this  magazine  which  are 
as  usual  well  done  we  may  mention  articles  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Wallace,  K.C.,  on  “  The  Working  of  the  Patent  Acts”  in  which 
he  selects  certain  matters  which  should  be  inquired  into  by  a 
commission  preparatory  to  legislation  ;  by  Dr.  Williams  on 
the  Latin  of  the  Corpus  Civilis  and  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Marshall, 
B.C.L.,  on  the  study  of  the  Roman  Law  in  England  which  may 
be  grouped  together  and  to  which  may  be  added  the  interesting 
article  on  “  Debt  Slavery  in  the  Malay  Peninsula”  by  Mr.  T. 
Baty,  B.C.L.,  on  account  of  its  analogy  to  a  similar  institution 
in  ancient  Roman  Law.  In  the  same  way  may  be  grouped  two 
legal  antiquarian  articles  one  by  Mr.  Ernest  Jelf  on  “The 
Inns  of  Chancery  ”  and  a  very  lucid  and  compendious  account 
by  Mr.  Erasmus  Darwin  Parker  on  the  “  Origin  and  History 
of  the  King’s  Bench  Division.”  Mr.  Percy  Pain’s  short  article 
on  “  The  Demise  of  the  Crown  ”  deals  with  the  now  familiar 
subject  of  the  consequences  to  Parliament  and  on  office-holders 
under  the  Crown  of  the  death  of  the  Sovereign. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Cent  Jours  du  Siege  a  la  Prefecture  de  Police.  By  E.  Cresson. 

Paris  :  Flon.  1901.  7f.  50c. 

Only  after  infinite  persuasion  from  Jules  Favre,  his  intimate 
friend,  and  General  Trochu,  the  Military  Governor  of  Paris,  did 
M.  Cresson  consent  to  fill  the  arduous  and  dangerous  post  of 
Prefet  de  Police  in  November,  1870.  Hitherto,  his  life  had 
been  uneventful,  and,  in  undertaking  the  ordeal  of  keeping 
Paris  in  order  during  a  period  of  unrest,  anarchy,  and  famine, 
he  realised  that  his  new  role  would  burden  him  with  anxieties 
and  difficulties.  Still,  after  an  appeal  to  his  patriotism,  he 
yielded — not,  however,  without  stipulating  that  he  should  be 
supplied  with  strong  forces,  and  allowed  to  deal  more  promptly, 
more  strenuously  than  had  his  predecessor,  with  agitators.  M. 
Cresson  in  fact,  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  somewhat  lenient 
policy  of  the  late  Prefet,  Edmond  Adam  ;  and  throughout  this 
volume  (which  was  written  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  yet,  for 
personal  reasons,  has  only  just  been  published)  we  find  him  ad¬ 
vocating  the  complete  disarmament  of  every  citizen,  and  declar¬ 
ing  hotly  at  every  Cabinet  meeting  that,  so  long  as  Parisians 
were  permitted  to  keep  their  guns  and  pistols,  an  outbreak 
might  be  expected  at  any  moment.  Had  his  colleagues  sup¬ 
ported  him  on  this  point  he  feels  convinced  that,  after  some 
protests  and  a  short  struggle,  a  certain  degree  of  order  would 
have  been  maintained  in  the  besieged  city  ;  but  as  both  Jules 
Favre  and  General  Trochu— fearing  the  temper  of  ‘he  town  and 
the  threats  of  Louise  Michel’s  followers  of  Henri  Rochefort,  and 
other  budding  Communists— objected  to  the  measure,  M.  Cresson 


was  reluctantly  compelled  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  stripping 
Parisians  of  their  weapons.  And  the  consequences,  he  declares, 
were  deplorable,  irreparable,  and  as  grave  as  he  had  previously 
pointed  out.  Again  and  again,  he  entertains  us  with  stirring 
accounts  of  insurrections  and  plots,  of  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Government,  of  Cabinet  meetings  anxious  and  almost 
interminable.  As  for  M.  Cresson,  he  had  often  to  receive  panic- 
stricken  visitors  who  complained  of  the  threats  of  assassination 
levelled  at  them  by  the  agitators.  Another  of  M.  -Cresson’s 
tasks  was  to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  Venus  de  Milo.  Amidst 
its  endless  trials  and  anxieties,  the  Ministry  thought  ceaselessly 
of  this  statue,  and,  fearing  that  the  bombardment  might  reach 
the  Louvre  or  even  that  the  Prussians  on  entering  might  bring 
about  its  destruction,  it  determined  immediately  to  place  it  out 
of  danger.  And  so  M.  Cresson  tells  us  dramatically  of  how  the 
Venus  was  carefully  wrapped  up,  then  hurried  and  hidden  away 
on  the  stroke  of  midnight.  Soon,  however,  M.  Cresson  and  his 
colleagues  foresaw  the  capitulation  ;  they  realised  that  it 
had  become  inevitable,  imperative,  but  Paris  remained  blindly 
stubborn.  Consequently  Jules  Favre  and  General  Trochu  were 
again  condemned  as  traitors,  while  threats  were  heaped  upon 
M.  Cresson.  All  three  bore  up  heroically  ;  but.  it  was  with 
aching  hearts  and  smarting  eyes  that  the  Prtifet  and  Jules 
Favre  drove  over  to  Versailles  to  visit  the  Iron  Chancellor. 
The  passages  that  follow  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book— for  we  now  get  many  a  glimpse  of  Bismarck  and  his 
retinue,  many  a  vivid  character-sketch  of  Prussian  officers. 
Bismarck  was  courteous,  and  pressed  M.  Cresson  to  dine  with 
him.  But  M.  Cresson  refused  ;  refused,  also,  champagne,  port, 
and  even  a  cigar  which  were  offered  to  him  in  quick  succession. 
Days  later,  however,  the  Chancellor’s  humour  changed  ;  he 
became  rough  and  unamiable.  He  declared  fiercely  that,  had 
a  Prussian  General  exposed  a  city  of  two  million  inhabitants  — 
a  city  not  impregnable — to  siege  and  famine,  he  would  have 
been  court-martialled  in  Germany.  The  French  army,  he  pro¬ 
tested,  had  “  no  discipline  ;  ”  and  raising  his  voice,  he  cried, 
“  Vous  n’etes  plus  la  grande  nation  !  les  Frangais  ne  sont  plus 
enchaines  par  le  lien  puissant  de  la  patrie.  Vous  etes  une 
collection  d’individualites,  vous  n’avez  plus  que  des  interets 
sous  des  masques  divers.”  Exhausted  at  last,  almost  broken, 
M.  Cresson  felt  himself  compelled  to  send  in  his  resignation  ; 
but  it  was  refused  again  and  again,  and  he  consented  to  with¬ 
draw  it  and  to  remain  in  office  until  Jules  Favre  ceased  to  be 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  Then,  he  retired,  refusing  to  serve 
under  any  other  Minister.  That  M.  Cresson  has  at  last  been 
persuaded  to  publish  his  experiences  is  a  matter  for  congratula¬ 
tion.  They  shed  much  light  upon  the  time  of  the  siege,  and, 
from  first  to  last,  are  profoundly  interesting. 

Un  Menage  Moderne.  By  Emile  Pierret.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 

1  go  1.  3f.  50c. 

Like  many  a  modern  menage,  this  is  a  worldly  and  unhappy 
one  ;  but  it  differs  from  others  in  that  it  becomes  united 
after  a  time.  Here,  misfortune  brings  husband  and  wife 
together,  calls  up  all  that  is  honourable  and  admirable  in 
them  ;  the  past  is  blotted  out,  all  is  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
when  Lucie  and  Georges  Dubois,  after  being  indifferent  to  one 
another  for  many  years,  after  follies  from  Georges  and  flirta¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  his  wife,  sacrifice  their  own  fortunes  in  order 
to  save  old  Dubois  from  a  financial  disaster  that  would  cast 
discredit  on  the  family  name.  And  the  sacrifice  is  a  great 
one.  Though  Georges  must  work,  and  he  and  his  wife  live 
in  a  modest  flat,  happiness  comes  with  the  change.  No 
mawkishness  mars  the  book.  The  transition  from  wealth  to 
comparative  poverty  is  accepted  and  endured  with  veritable 
philosophy  ;  a  touch  of  true  realism  is  that  which  shows  how 
Georges  and  Lucie  avoid  all  reference  to  richer  times.  More¬ 
over,  each  character  is  sketched  in  masterly  style,  particularly 
old  Dubois  and  Libris,  the  superannuated,  open-hearted  tutor. 
Both  style  and  construction  are  admirable  ;  M.  Emile  Pierret 
has  written  a  notable  book. 

U Honneur  dune  Femme.  By  Daniel  Lesueur.  Paris  : 

Lemerre.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

In  the  “roman  contemporain,”  we  often  encounter  the 
woman  who  tries  hard  to  resist  temptation,  yet  falls  in  the  end. 
But  M.  Daniel  Lesueur,  like  M.  Emile  Pierret,  has  left  the 
beaten  track.  He  has  chosen  a  strong  heroine,  and  her  ad¬ 
mirer,  an  officer  in  the  army,  at  no  time  allowing  his  passion  to 
overcome  his  chivalry,  displays  a  devotion  which  is  as  touching 
as  it  is  uncommon.  The  husband  is  a  scamp,  but  the  son  is 
honourable  ;  the  gloom  is  dissipated,  happiness  sets  in,  when 
death  carries  off  the  husband  and  brings  his  wife  and  the  officer 
together  at  last.  Although  there  is  but  little  “  incident,” 
M.  Lesueur  writes  so  gracefully  and  displays  such  chivalry  that 
we  thoroughly  enjoyed  his  book. 

Du  Transaral  A  l' Alaska.  By  Vincent  Ruggieri.  Translated 

by  Vincenzo.  Paris  :  Plon.  1901.  J.  50c. 

The  avowed  aim  of  this  volume  is  to  dissuade  would-be 
gold- seekers  from  pursuing  their  researches  in  Alaska.  Little 
is  said  about  the  Transaral  mines,  but  when  the  author  arrives 
at  the  North  of  America,  he  draws  many  vivid  pictures  of  the 
scenery,  condemns  the  climate,  and  grows  eloquent  over  the 
dangers  and  hardships  that  all  emigrants  have  to  undergo: 

( Continued  on  page  644.) 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OP  NEW  YORK. 


ESTABLISHED  OVER  HALF  A  CENTURY. 


President,  RICHARD  A.  McCTJRDY. 


A  GUARANTEED  8MEDIATE  mmimm. 

On  Deposit  of  £1,052  12s.  you  may  secure  at  Any  Age,  Without  Medical 
Examination,  the  following  Guaranteed  Return  :  — 

(1)  Payment  of  £35  a  year  for  Life. 

(2)  Payment  at  Death  of  £1,000,  or  £1,305  in  Twenty  Annual  Instalments. 

(3)  Loan  during  Life  up  to  £950. 


The  distinctive  Advantages  offered  by  the  Mutual  Life  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that,  of  the  total  payments  made,  nearly  £106,000,000,  over 
£60,000,000  Sterling  has  been  paid  to  Living  Policyholders. 

All  Policies  now  issued  by  the  Mutual  Life  embody  conditions  of  guaranteed 

AUTOMATIC  PABfMfP  INSURANCE ;  EXTENDED! 

INSURANCE  FREE  OF  FURTHER  CHARGE  ; 

LOANS ;  LIBERAL  CASN  SURRENDER  PAYMENTS. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  .  £66,000,000. 

Head  Office  for  the  Unitf.d  Kingdom  : 

16,  17  &  18  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

D.  C.  HALDEMAN,  General  Manager. 


ATLAS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  (Established  1808.)  LIFE. 

CAPITAL  -  -  £1,200,000. 

Head  Office  :  92  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Branch  :  4  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT.  — The  valuation  at  31st  December,  1S99, 
showed  INCREASED  PROFITS,  INCREASED  INCOME, 
INCREASED  FUNDS,  REDUCED  EXPENSES. 

(FIRE  DEPARTMENT.  — Moderate  Rates.  Liberal  Conditions. 
Prompt  Settlement  of  Claims. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


UNIVERSAL  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  SOCIETY, 

Established  1834. 


■'LARGE  RESERVES.  LOW  PREMIUMS. 

LARGE  ANNUAL  GASH  BONUSES. 


For  40  years  the  Annual  Reductions  of  Premium  on  With-Profit  Policies  of  six 
years’  standing  have  equalled 

45  PER  CENT,  of  the  ANNUAL  PREMIUMS. 

LIFE  INTERESTS  AND  REVERSIONS  PURCHASED, 

OR  ADVANCES  MADE  THEREON. 


Chief  Office  1  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


™  LANCASHIRE  '“^v. 

ESTABLISHED  1852. 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  THREE  MILLIONS. 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Funds,  as  at  December  31,  1899,  £1,618,404. 

Head  Office  :  EXCHANGE  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

London  Office  :  14  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 

West-End  Office:  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  "World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

{DIG  BY  JOHNSON ,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH .Sub-Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE. 

Incorporated  -S.P.  1720. 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANNUITIES.  ACCIDENTS 
AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Chief  Office  :  ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON.  E.C. 

FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,500,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40.000,000. 

FIRE, 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  oo  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted . 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rate??  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary. 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,600,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


BRITISH  WOMAN’S  AND  GENERAL 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

ESTABLISHED  1866. 

ANNUAL  INCOME  at  the  rate  of  £660,000. 

CLAIMS  PAID  exceed  £2,800,000. 

Over  £227,000  added  to  Funds  during  the  two  years  and 
eight  months  ended  December  31st,  1899. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  AGENCIES  INVITED. 

Gentlemen  able  to  influence  good  business  will  find  the  Company's  agency 
'*  terms  very  remunerative. 


Chief  Offices  :  BROAD  STREET  CORNER,  BIRMINGHAM. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFIOE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Invested  Funds  ..  £3,319,959  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 

Annual  Income  ••  £355,057  i  Claims  Paid  ..  .  £10,545,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

NEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299.601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  at  the  division  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the 
profits  of  the  next  division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,080,000  STERLING. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 


SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.— I  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.  ;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47 
Chancery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
{funds  over  /1,500,00c. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  applicat  on  to 

Head  Office-NORWICH. 


LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W.  ; 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
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Most  of  this  we  have  read  before,  but  the  book  is  not  without 
original  features.  Moreover,  it  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  publication  of  this  kind  that  does  not  contain  photo¬ 
graphs  and  illustrations. 

Thcorie  de  VOrdrc.  By  Jules  Delafosse.  Paris:  Plon.  1901. 

7f.  50c. 

A  more  pessimistic  picture  of  the  present  economic,  political, 
and  social  condition  of  France  we  cannot  imagine.  According 
to  M.  Delafosse,  his  country,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has 
“lost  everything  :  ” — lost  “her  glory,  her  power,  her  credit,  her 
respect  in  others,  her  self-confidence,  her  rank,  her  role,  her 
health  ”  !  Still,  we  cannot  allow  that  he  produces  positive 
evidence  of  this  deterioration,  and  consequently  his  condemna¬ 
tions  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  His  point  of  view  is,  in 
fact,  distorted.  He  cannot  view  an  evil  calmly,  tolerantly — but 
pounces  upon  it,  deals  with  it  savagely,  exaggerates  its  impor¬ 
tance.  His  remedies  are  as  violent  as  his  reforms  ;  moreover, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  Press  and  the  agitators  in  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  he  displays  an  utter  lack  of  humour.  But  the  book 
is  eloquently  written,  and  contains  some  useful  information. 

The  mere  list  of  authors  who  contribute  to  the  last  number 
of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (Mai  15.  3f.)  is  peculiarly 
attractive.  M.  Rend  Bazin,  most  pleasing  of  novelists,  writes 
the  first  chapter  of  an  Alsatian  tale  ;  M.  Boissier,  whose 
“  Cicdron  et  ses  Amis  ”  has  become  almost  a  text-book  at 
Oxford,  gives  a  delightful  sketch  of  Tacitus,  and  his  genesis  as 
a  historian.  M.  Hanotaux  in  the  continuation  of  his  “  Im¬ 
pressions  of  France”  explains  the  dichotomy  of  France  into 
Paris  and  not-Paris.  His  argument  is  summed  up  in  the 
evasive  epigram  “  Paris  vaut  plus  que  la  France,  mais  la  France 
vaut  mieux  que  Paris.”  The  continuation  of  M.  Albert 
Vandal’s  Conquest  of  Paris  by  Napoleon,  amid  much  valuable 
historical  matter,  contains  an  amusing  account  of  Napoleon’s 
treatment  of  Mme.  de  Stael.  A  graceful  poem  by  M.  Charles 
Guerin  is  spoilt  by  a  falling  away  in  the  last  canto  into  an 
affected  and  detached  pessimism.  Among  other  articles  there 
is  a  hopeful  account  of  the  power  of  guns  to  disperse  hail,  and 
a  review  of  a  mass  of  Italian  political  literature  is  grouped 
under  the  wide  heading  “  Romantisme  Politique  et  Politique 
Realiste.” 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  “  Un  Lycee 
de  Jeunes  Filles”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Le  Coeur  de  Louise”  (Plon)  ; 
“  Lettres  ecrites  d’Egypte”  (Hachette)  ;  “Notes  sur  l’Educa- 
tion  Publique”  (Plachette)  ;  “  Le  Fer,  la  Houille  et  la  Metal¬ 
lurgy  h  la  Fin  du  XIX®  Sidcle  ”  (Colin);  “Souvenirs  du 
Lieutenant-General  Vicomte  de  Reiset,  1810-1814  ”  (Calmann 
Levy)  ;  “  Les  Finances  de  la  France  sous  la  Troisieme  Repu- 
blique,  1870-1896,”  vol.  iv.  (Calmann  Levy). 

Fos?  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  64S. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.” — The  Lancet. 


Cadbur 


a 


COCOA 

Absolutely  PURE — therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says:  “CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Coeoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  SOGOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 


EVEMG  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4$. 

FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  acd  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


iDREVENT  FRAUD 

\Bi  of  CHEAP  GERMAN  air-tubes 

fitted  to  genuine  outer  covers  of 


The  most 
expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-tubes . 


Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark: 
Doubtful  tyres  tested  at  any  of  our  depots.  No  charge. 


Trade  Mark. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Factory  :  Alma  Street,  Coventry. 

Branches  :  London,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham, 
Manchester,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  &c. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 

AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


THE  ROYER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY, 


Trwnnw  1*9  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
LONDON  |  IS7  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 

BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 

rPDC’Q 

THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AMD  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL.  '&*%  $*%  /B\  A 

COMFORTING.  \J 


ORIENT  LINE 

IS  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

I F-  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  -j  ANDERSON)  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Pm  A  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
.  Of,  Xj..  SERVICES. 


0  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
»  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


P.  & 


BOYD’S  eOIIEMM.  GUIDE 
m  CHINA  AND  THE  FAS?  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries! than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


Pm  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

a  Of  G,  ,j  TOURS,  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S,W. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W.. 
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l\/r  ILITARY  EXHIBITION,  1901, 

J.VJL  EARL'S  COURT,  West  Kensington  and  West  Brompton. 

SEAS  O  N  TICKETS,  tos,  6d.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  and  the  Libraries. 
ADMISSION  DAILY,  is.  Open  12  noon  till  11.30  p.m. 
MUNITIONS  OF  WAR,  FIELD  EQUIPMENT,  COMMISSARIAT 
and  MILITARY  INVENTIONS  SECTIONS, 

MILITARY,  HISTORICAL,  *  RELIC  LOAN  SECTION, 
GIGANTIC  REALISTIC  TABLEAUX  of 
BRITISH  ARMY  TYPES  and  FRENCH  ARMY  TYPES. 
TRESTLE  and  PONTOON-BRIDGE  BUILDING 
by  ENGINEERS  at  2,  6  and  7  P.M. 

BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 

BAND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 

AND  OTHER  MILITARY  BANDS. 


IN  THE.  EMPRESS  THEATRE, 

IMRE  KIRALFY’S  GREAT  MILITARY  SPECTACLE, 
CHINA: 

Or,  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  LEGATIONS. 

The  most  realistic  dramatic  spectacle  ever  presented. 
TWICE  DAILY,  at  3  and  8.30. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  is.  to  7s.  6d. 


A  Boat  Trip  on  the  Canton  River,  the  Novelty  of  1901.  The  Living  Shell,  a 
Sensational  Performance.  The  Stereorama,  the  attraction  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Boer  Farm.  The  Great  Water  Chute.  Chinese  Dragon.  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Military 
Living.  Pictures.  Miniature  Railway.  Motor  Launches,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  GIGANTIC  WHEEL 


IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS,  INCLUDING  THE 
LIBRARY  OF  THE  LATE  REV.  FRED.  SMITHE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.G.S.,  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  May  20,  1901,  and  Four  following  days,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  a  COLLECTION  of  BOOKS  and  MANUSCRIPTS,  including  the 
LIBRARY  of  the  late  Rev.  FRED.  SMITHE  (Vicar  of  Churchdown,  Gloucester¬ 
shire),  and  other  properties,  comprising  Standard  Books  in  the  Various  Branches  of 
Literature,  English  and  Foreign — Sporting  Books  and  Books  of  Travel — First 
Editions  of  Modern  Authors — Kelmscott  ar.d  Vale  Presses — Fine  Arts — Architecture 
and  Local  Topography — Works  on  America  and  the  Colonies — Old  and  Rare 
Books,  &c. 

May  be  viewed.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  GO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  ,ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


SOTHERAN’S  PRiCE-CURRENT  OF  liTERATURE 

MONTHL  Y  LIST  of  fresh  purchases  in  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS. 

No.  608,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  for  MAY, 

Includes  a  number  of  Early  Tracts  by  English  Members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Post  free  from  HENRY  SOTIIERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Conductor,  Dr.  HANS  RICHTER. 

MONDAY  EVENINGS,  May  20,  June  3  and  10,  at  8.30. 
Subscription,  35s..  27s.  6d.  Single  tickets,  15s.,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  2s.  6d.  ;  of  usual 
agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

SARASATE  and  BERTHA  MARX  GOLDSCHMIDT. 

VIOLIN  and  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL, 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  May  21,  at  3. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Bechstein  Piano.  Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.  ;  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITE- 
HEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


YSAYE  CONCERT.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

TO-DAY  at  3. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

.  Solo  Violin,  Mons.  Ysaye. 

Reserved,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  unreserved,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

YSAYE.  BUSONI. 

VIOLIN  and  PIANOFORTE  SONATA  RECITALS. 
THURSDAY  AFTERNOONS,  May  23,  June  6,  13,  20,  at  3. 
Solo  Violin,  Mons.  Ysaye.  Solo  Piano,  Signor  Busoni. 
Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  (reserved);  2s.  6d.,  is.  (unreserved). 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21  os 

2  /q 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  SANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital . £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  aDnlication. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  t87  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS. 

Publishers’  Remainders,  in  Great  Variety,  at  much  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogue  No.  324,  May  1901,  containing  many  Important  Purchases,  Now  Ready,, 

W.  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller ,  265  High  Holbom ,  London . 

THE  DREAMERS. 

A  New  and  Original  Play  in  Five  Acts. 

BY 

GEORGE  W.  R.  DABBS,  M.D. 

Price  Sixpence. 


SILSBURY  BROTHERS,  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 


THE  NEW  ENGLISH  ART  CLUB. 

TWENTY-SIXTH  EXHIBITION  OF  MODERN  PICTURES. 
Open  Daily,  10  to  6,  until  May ,24th,  at 

THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY,  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  W.  Admission  is. 


CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.  THE  ANNUAL  EXAM!- 

^  NATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  held  on  MAY  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd. 

ELEVEN  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  least  of  value  ranging  between  ;£8o 
and  .£20  per  annum  will  be  awarded;  also  ONE  SCHOLARSHIP  of  ,£35  per 
annum  tenable  for  three  years  for  Sons  of  Old  Cheltonians  only  ;  also  FOUR 
SCHOLARSHIPS  confined  to  Candidates  for  Army  and  Navy  Examinations; 
also  several  HOUSE  EXHIBITIONS  of  £ 20  per  annum  ;  and  ONE  SPECIAL 
EXHIBITION  of  £60  per  annum  for  Sons  of  Officers  of  the  Navy  or  Army  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  the  South  African  War.  Senior  Candidates  must  be  under  15 
and  Junior  Candidates  under  14  on  May  1st.  Apply  to  the  BURSAR,  The  College, 
Cheltenham. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  £87  (£99  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  ,£50,  six  or  more  of  ^30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations- 
of  £12.  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


The.  co-operation  of  persons- witnessing- acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season,  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting,. 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe. 
Sure  cure  for  anaemia  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices. — For 
details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 

ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  III 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOORS. 


1901  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR  BOOK. 

Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the  States  of  the  World,  for  the 
Year  1901.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.  Revised 
Officially.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


BRITAIN’S  TITLE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Or,  The  Story  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  Days  of  the 

Great  Trek. 

By  Professor  J.  Cappon,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  MONEY. 

By  William  W.  Carlile.  Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  R.  Y.  TYRRELL,  Litt.D. 

ANTHOLOGY  OF  LATIN  POETRY. 

By  Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“Admirably  selected  and  edited . A  real  contribution  to  Latin  scholarship,  and 

one  that  is  sure  of  a  welcome.” — Pilot. 


THE  KEY  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

Sermons  preached  in  Abbey  to  Westminster  Boys. 

By  W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.  A.,  Head  Master  of  Westminster. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


FACT  AND  FABLE  IN  PSYCHOLOGY. 

By  Professor  Joseph  Jastrovv.  8vo.  8s.  6d.  net. 


6th  EDITION  NOW  READY. 

THE  METHODS  OF  ETHICS. 

By  the  late  Professor  Henry  Sidgwick,  LL.D.,  D.C.L. 
8vo.  14s.  net. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


A.  &  G.  BLAQK’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BIBLICA.  A  Dictionary 

of  the  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.,  D.D.,  and  J. 
Sutherland  Black,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Now  Ready,  Volumes  I.  and  II.  (A-D 
and  E-K).  Imperial  8vo.  cloth,  20s.  net  ;  half  leather,  25s.  net ;  full  leather, 
30s.net.  (To  be  completed  in  Four  Volumes.)  Vol.  III.  in  the  Press. 

THE  CORRECTIONS  OF  MARK,  adopted 

by  MATTHEW  and  LUKE.  By  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  Author  of  “Clue,” 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,”  &c.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  15s.  net. 

THE  APOSTLES’  CREED.  By  Professor 

Adolf  Harnack,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Stewart  Means,  and  edited  by 
Thomas  Bailey  Saunders.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  HISTORY.  By  Pro. 

fessor  Adolf  Harnack.  Translated  with  the  Author's  sanction  by  Thomas 
Bailey  Saunders,  with  an  Introductory  Note.  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

SCHOPENHAUER,  A  Lecture.  By  Thomas 

Bailey  Saunders,  Author  of  “The  Quest  of  Faith,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
IS.  6d.  net.  ’ 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  LETTERS  OF 

AUGUSTE  COMTE.  Selected  and  translated  by  John  K.  Ingram,  LL.D., 
Author  of  “  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religion.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

NATIONAL  LIFE  FROM  THE  STAND¬ 
POINT  of  SCIENCE.  By  Karl  Pearson,  Author  of  “The  Grammar  of 
Science.”  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  is.  6d.  net. 

THE  USE  OF  WORDS  IN  RE4S0NING. 

By  Alfred  Sidgwick,  Author  of  “The  Process  of  Argument,”  &c.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 
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ber  Now  Ready.  6d. 
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31.  6 d.  net. 

The  Evolution  of  Immortality  (S.  D.  McConnell).  New  York  :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  5^. 

Patriotism  and  Ethics  (John  George  Godard).  Grant  Richards.  5r. 
Experimental  Psychology  (Edward  Bradford  Fitchener.  Vol.  I.). 
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A  Praclical  Interpretation  of  the  Revelation  of  S.  John  the  Divine 
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price  £2  2s.  net. 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS 
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KING  GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  5  vols.  with  full  Index  and 
33  Illustrations. 
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PUS  CONTEMPORARIES.  4  vols.  with  full  Index  and  23 
Illustrations. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  CELEBRITIES;  and 

THE  LAST  WAR  OF  THE  ROSES.  3  vols.  with  full 
Index  and  18  Illustrations. 

MEMOIRS  OF  CELEBRATED  ETONIANS. 

2  vols.  with  full  Index  and  11  Illustrations. 
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1  vol.  crown  8vo.  gilt  top,  price  6s. 

TWO  MOODS  OF  A  MAN. 
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By  VIOLET  FANE 
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“  Mr.  Haggard  at  his  breeziest.”— Academy. 
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L  Y  SB  E  T  H 

A  Tale  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

By  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  26  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  R.I. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


“The  time  is  the  stirring  sixteenth  century;  the  theme  love  and 
religious  persecution.  From  these  ingredients,  Mr.  Haggard  makes  a 
tale  of  unflagging  vigour  and  interest.” — Contemporary  Review. 

“The  fearful  tyranny  of  the  days  of  Philip  II.  makes  a  fine  setting 
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“Mr.  Rider  Haggard  handles  all  this  romantic  material  with  his 
accustomed  vigour  and  dexterity,  and  gives  his  readers  a  series  of 
tableaux,  some  charmingly  picturesque,  such  as  the  opening  skating 
scene  of  the  book  and  the  sledge  race  which  follows  ;  some  luridly 
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prisons  of  the  Inquisition.” — Spectator. 


SWALIOWFIEID  AND  US  OWNERS. 

By  LADY  RUSSELL,  of  Swallowfield  Park. 

With  15  Photogravure  Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations. 

4to.  42s.  net.  [On  Wednesday  next. 

professor  mm  muller’s  works. 

COLLECTED  EDITION.  Vols.  XVI.  and  XVII. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANTA 

PHILOSOPHY  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  March 
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By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.  Cabinet  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

SOME  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATER  LIFE 

OF  HARRIET,  COUNTESS  GRANVILLE.  By  her 
Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
Svo.  16s.  net. 

“  As  a  record  of  a  lady  noble  in  birth  and  character,  bowed  by  sorrow,  but  bravely 
dutiful,  this  book  will  please  many  readers.” — Academy. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER:  A  Review  of 

Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the  Year  1900.  8vo.  18s. 
***  Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the  years  1863-1899 
can  still  be  had,  price  iSr.  each. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE  STORIES,  and 

other  Tales.  Tianslated  from  the  Icelandic  by  EirIkr  Mag- 
nijsson  and  William  Morris.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 


NEW  FICTION. 

MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE :  A  Romance  of 

the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva.  By  II.  C.  Bailey.  With 
8  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  R.I.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  In  the  best  style  of  historical  romance.” — Bristol  Mercury. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET.  By  M.  E. 

Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell).  With  8  Illustrations  by 
Claude  Du  Pre  Cooper.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  One  could  not  want  a  more  charming  collection  of  pretty  and  pleasant  village 
stories  than  ‘  Pastorals  of  Dorset.’  ” — Daily  Express. 

THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE’S.  By  Sibyl 

Creed.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

***  This  story  is  the  account  of  a  critical  passage  in  the  life  of  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  holding  the  most  advanced  High  Church  views, 
and  determined  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 
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TIE  NINTH  DIVISION. 

By  Major=Genera3  SIR  H.  E.  COLVILE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 

With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

THE  GUARDS’  BRIGADE.  Sir  HENRY 
COLVILE' S  important  book  contains  a  Prologue 
giving  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  GUARDS' 
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THE  NINTH  DIVISION  comprised  the  HIGH¬ 
LAND  BRIGADE ,  under  General  HECTOR 
MACDONALD,  including  the  Black  Watch, 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  Seaf orths,  and 
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Canadians. 
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TEIN,  S ANN  AH’S  POST  affair,  the  march  from 
WINBURG  to  II El  LB  RON,  the  LIND  LEY 
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Manchuria  (Alexander  Hosie).  Methuen,  ioa  6 d.  net. 

May  Book,  The  (Compiled  by  Mrs.  Aria  in  aid  of  Charing  Cross 
Hospital).  Macmillan,  ioa  net. 

Modern  Cremation  (Sir  Ii.  Thompson.  Fourth  Edition).  Smith, 
Elder.  2a 

More  Mistakes  We  Make  (Compiled  by  C.  E.  Clark).  Horace 
Marshall,  xa  6 d.  net. 

Naval  Annual,  The,  1901.  Portsmouth:  Griffin.  15A  net. 
Northumberland  Fusiliers,  The  (Walter  Wood).  Grant  Richards. 
3  a  (id. 

Our  Gracious  Queen  Alexandra  (Rev.  Canon  Fleming).  R.  T.  S. 

2A  6  d.  t 

Revolt,  The,  and  the  Escape  (Villiers  de  Lisle  Adam.  Translated 
by  Theresa  Barclay).  Duckworth.  3A  6 d.  net. 

Sixty  Years’  History  of  an  East-End  Parish  (Compiled  by  the  Rev. 

Ii.  C.  Dimsdaie).  Bailey.  3A  6 d. 

Statesman’s  Year-Book  1901  (Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie  and  J.  P.  A. 
Renwick).  Macmillan,  ioa  6 d. 

Sun-Children’s  Budget  ( tdited  by  Phcebe  Allen  and  Dr.  Henry  W. 

Godfrey.  Vol.  III.).  Gardner,  Darton.  3A 
Work  of  the  Ninth  Division,  The  (Major-General  Sir  Ii.  E.  Colvile). 
Arnold,  ioa  6d.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  May  : — The  Anglo-American,  is. 
The  Book-Buyer,  15c.;  Current  Literature,  25c.;  The  North. 
American  Review,  2a  6d. ;  Public  School  Magazine,  6 d. ;  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  3 1  r. ;  Revue  des  Revues,  ifr.30 ;  The 
Twentieth  Century,  u. 


NOTICES. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are : — 


One  Year 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 
£  s.  d. 

1  8  2 

c  14  i  _ 

071... 


Abroad. 
£  s.  d. 
1  10  4 
0152 
077 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  tha 
Manager ,  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  IV  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street , 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 

In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  on  sale  at  the  folloiving  places  abroad 

Paris . The  Galignani  Library,  224  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

M  . . Messrs.  Boyveau  &  Chevillet,  22  Rue  de  la  Banque. 

,,  . Le  Kiosque  Michel,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . Le  Kiosque  Duperron,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 

,,  . . . Kiosque  172  (Terminus)  Rue  St.  Lazare. 

Brussels . Messrs.  G.  Lebegue  et  Cie.,  46  Rue  de  la  Madeleine. 

Berlin  . . W.  H.  Kiihl,  Jagerstrasse  73. 

Vienna . Messrs.  Gerold  &  Co.,  8  Stefansplatz, 

Buda-Pesth  . A.  Lappert. 

Rome . Messrs.  Loescher  &  Co.,  Corso  307. 

Madrid  . Libreria  Gutenberg,  Plaza  de  Santa  Ana  13. 

Constantinople . Otto  Keil,  457  Grande  Rue  de  P6ra. 

Homlurg . Schick’s  Library. 

Cairo . The  Anglo-American  Bookselling  Dep6t. 

New  York . The  International  News  Company,  83  &  85  Duane  St. 

Boston,  Mass.  (U.S. A.). .Messrs.  Damrell  &  Upham,  283  Washington  Street. 

Toronto,  Canada  _ _ The  Toronto  News  Company,  42  Yonge  Street. 

,,  ,,  . The  Harold  Wilson  Company,  35  King  Street  West. 

Montreal;  Canada  ..  ..The  Montreal  News  Company,  386  St  James’s  Street. 
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£200 :  £20 :  £10- 

Prize  Novelette  Prize  Short  Story  Prize  Joke 

appear  in  the  JUNE  issue  of 


THE 

BMJ 


OF  CLEVERNESS 


JUST  OUT. 

Price  One  Skilling 

(EACH  NUMBER  COMPLETE  IN  ITSELF) 

£  SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS:— 

S  THE  MIDDLE  COURSE  (£200  Prize  Novelette) 

\  By  Mrs.  POULTNEY  BIGELOW  £ 

\  A  very  human  tale  of  modern  love  that  is  sure  to  enrapture 


t 


IN  MY  WIFE’S  EYE  (£20  Prize  Short  Story) 

By  JOHN  REGNAULT  ELLYSON 
A  thrilling  narrative  of  Mystery 

OVERWHELMING  CORDIALITY  (£10  Prize  Joke) 

By  ALEX  RICKETTS 
The  Humours  of  a  Summer  Visit  to  the  Country 

And  37  other  Items — Stories— Poems — Jokes  <&c. 


Publishing  Office  of  THE  SMART  SET  90-93  Fleet  Street  London  E.C.  $ 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BOOK  ©W  BRIDGE. 

At  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls,  and  Stationers. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Bridge 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

Description  and  Rules  of  the  Game. 

How  to  Score.  How  to  Play. 

What  to  Lead,  &c.  &c. 

All  contained  in  a  small  attractively  printed  and  bound  volume 
which  will  go  in  the  pocket. 

London  : 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury#House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  BIJOUS. 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

Bound  in1  cloth,  with  Portraits. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY,  K.G. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — “  Mr.  Salmon’s  biography,  which  is  an  excellent 
and  lucid  piece  of  work  in  very  small  compass,  aims  at  showing  the  Premier  in  a 
truer  light.  It  sketches  his  career  in  bold  lines,  and  in  the  space  of  less  than  ico 
small  pages  not  only  gives  a  really  useful  epitome  of  his  political  life,  but  also  finds 
space  for  reference  to  his  interests  outside  that  sphere  in  which  he  is  best  known.  ” 

DR.  V/.  G.  GRACE. 

By  ACTON  WYE. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  “  A  triumph  of  condensation.  The  statistics  are 
handled  in  a  particularly  interesting  manner.” 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  “  The  Bijou  Biographies,”  the 
publisher  will  forward  copies  on  receipt  of  Sixpence. 


MR.  UPCOTT  GILL’S  LIST. 


A  History  of  Hand-Made  Lace.  By  Mrs.  E.  Nevill 

Jackson.  With  Supplementary  Remarks  by  Signor  Ernesto 
Jesurum.  Exquisitely  Illustrated  with  numerous  high-class 
Engravings  of  Old  and  Valuable  Laces  and  their  application  to 
Dress  as  shown  in  Portraits  and  Monochrome  and  Sepia  Plates  of 
great  beauty.  In  crown  4to. ,  cloth  gilt,  price  18s.  net,  by 
post  19s. 

The  Book  of  Gardening1 :  A  Handbook  of  Horticul¬ 
ture.  By  well-known  Specialists,  including  J.  M.  Abbott,  W.  G. 
Baker,  Charles  Bennett,  PI.  J.  Chapman,  James  Douglas,  Charles 
P'riedrich,  A.  Griessen,  F.  M.  Mark,  Trevor  Monmouth,  G. 
Schneider,  Mortimer  Thorn,  J.  J.  Willis,  and  Alan  Wynne.  ‘ 
Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury  (Author  of  “Home  Gardening,” 
“  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruit,”  “  Popular  Bulb  Culture,”)  &c. 
Very  fully  Illustrated.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.,  about  i,2co  pp.,  price 
16s.  net,  by  post  16s.  gd. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.  A  Practical  Encyclopaedia 

of  Plorticulture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Illustrated  with 
2,440  Engravings.  Edited  by  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  assisted  by  Prof.  Trail,  M.D.  ; 
Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.  L.S.  ;  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and 
other  Specialists.  In  4  vols.  large  pest  4to.  Cloth  gilt,  price  ^3, 
by  post  ^3  2s. 

THE  CENTURY  SUPPLEMENT  is  now  ready,  bringing  this  great  work  on 
the  Art  and  Practice  of  Horticulture  right  up  to  date.  This  is  the  finest  work  on 
Gardening  at  present  existing,  and  the  Supplement — which  is  magnificently  illus¬ 
trated — makes  it  the  newest.  Uniform  with  the  other  vols.  Price  20s.,  by  post 
20s.  6d. 

Gardening,  Open-air  :  The  Culture  of  Hardy  Flowers, 

Fruit,  and  Vegetables.  Edited  by  W.  D.  Drury,  F.E.S. 
Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  8vo.,  price  6s. ,  by 
post  6s.  5d. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating.  Containing 

Full  Descriptions  of  the  Various  Kinds  of  Greenhouses,  Stove 
Houses,  Forcing  Houses,  Pits  and  Frames,  with  Directions  for 
their  Construction  ;  and  also  Descriptions  of  the  Different  Types 
of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Heating  Apparatus  generally,  with  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Fixing  the  Same.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  IlLstrated. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9d. 

Old  English  Churches  :  Their  Architecture,  Furni¬ 
ture,  Accessories,  Decorations,  Monuments,  &c.  By  Geo. 
Clinch,  F.G.S.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
6s.  6d.  net,  by  post  6s.  9d. 

British  Dragonflies.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Treatise 

on  our  Native  Odonata  ;  Their  Collection,  Classification,  and 
Preservation.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Very  fully  Illustrated 
with  27  Plates,  Illustrating  39  Species,  exquisitely  printed  in 
Colour,  and  numerous  Black-and- White  Engravings.  In  cloth 
gift,  price  31s.  6d.  net,  by  post  32s. 

Games  of  Patience  for  one  or  more  Players.  How 

to  Play  173  different  Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore 
Jones.  Illustrated.  Series  I.,  39  games  ;  Series  II.,  34  games  ; 
Series  III.,  33  games;  Series  IV.,  37  games;  Series  V.,  30 
games.  Each,  in  paper,  is.,  by  post  is.  2d.  The  five  bound 
together  in  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive :  A 

Practical  Guide  to  their  Collection,  Identification,  and  Classifica¬ 
tion.  Especially  designed  for  the  use  of  those  commencing  the 
Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  Westoby.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In 
2  vols.,  price  15s.  net,  by  post  15s.  6d.  (Vol.  I.,  A-I ;  Vol.  II. 
I— Z-) 

Scientific  Whist  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores. 

Wherein  all  Arbitrary  Dicta  of  Authority  are  eliminated,  the 
Reader  being  taken  step  by  step  through  the  Reasoning  Operations 
upon  which  the  Rules  of  Play  are  based.  By  C.  J.  Melrose. 
With  Illustrative  Hands  printed  in  Colour.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Solo  WList  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  A  Pro¬ 
gressive  and  Clear  Method  of  Explanation  and  Illustration  of  the 
Came,  and  how  to  Play  it  Successfully.  With  Illustrative  Hands 
printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

Bridge  Whist  :  Its  Whys  and  Wherefores.  The  Game 

taught  by  Reason  instead  of  by  Rule,  on  the  same  popular  lines  as 
“  Scientific  Whist”  and  “  Solo  Whist,”  and  by  the  same  Author, 

C.  J.  Melrose.  With  Illustrative  Hands  in  Colours.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  iod. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A  Manual  for 

Collectors,  with  some  account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  By 

D.  PIastings  Irwin.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Beauti¬ 
fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6d.  net,  by  post 
12s.  iod. 

Library  Manual,  The.  A  Guide  to  the  Formation  of 

a  Library,  and  the  values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H. 
Slater,  Barrister-at-Law.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly 
Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d.  net,  by  post  7s.  iod. 


London:  PI.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


London  :  L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170  Strand,  W.C. 
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Words  are  to  language  what  bread  is  to  life. 

A  GREAT  CHANGE 

BEST, 

BIGGEST, 

NEWEST. 

THE 

IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopedic  Lexicon ,  Literary,  Etymological,  Scientific, 

Technological ,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGIIVSE,  SLL.O./  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  Wew  Edition  off-  the  \  f  More  than 

“IMPEKIftL”  that  100,000  in  advance 

contains  233,000  words,  J  1S’  (  of  Webster’s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  IS  BRITISH  AND  UP  TO  DATE. 

Its  Appendices  alone  would  form  no  mean  work  of  reference.  They  comprise  : — - 

(1)  Biographical  List  of  prominent  writers,  with  titles  of  their  leading  works  and  dates  of  birth  and  death. 

(2)  Descriptive  List  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Deities  and  Mythical  Beings. 

(3)  Pronouncing  List  of  Modern  Geographical  Names. 

(4)  Foreign  words  which  frequently  form  parts  of  Geographical  Names,  with  examples  for  their  use. 

(5)  Pronouncing  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  Scriptural,  and  other  Ancient  proper  Names. 

(6)  Explanatory  List  of  Words,  Phrases,  and  Notable  Sayings. 

(7)  Abbreviations  and  Contractions  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

(8)  Forms  of  Address  used  in  Ceremonious  Communications  with  Persons  of  Title  and  Official  Position. 

(9)  Principal  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  World  with  their  English  Equivalents. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  £$.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of 

5s. 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your 
library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British 
scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen 
.pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 

ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . 

Address  . . . . 

Profession  . 


\ 

■ 

A 

S4 

work 

for 

a 

first 

payment 

of 

5s. 
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MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum. 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  of  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 


DARLINGTON’S  HANDBOOKS. 

*  ^  “Sir  Henry  Ponsonbv  is  commanded  by  the  Queen  to 

thank  Mr,  Darlington  for  a  copy  of  his  Handbook.” 

11  Nothing  better  could  be  wished  for.” — British  Weekly. 

“Far  superior  to  ordinary  guides.” — London  Daily  Chronicle . 

Edited  by  RALPH  DARLINGTON,  F.R.G.S. 

Is.  each.  Illustrated.  Maps  by  JOHN  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 

THE  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

THE  VALE  OF  LLANGOLLEN.  ROSS,  MONMOUTH,  TINTERN. 

BRECON  AND  ITS  BEACONS.  THE  SEVERN  VALLEY. 

BOURNEMOUTH  AND  THE  NEW  FOREST.  THE  WYE  VALLEY, 

BRIGHTON,  EASTBOURNE,  HASTINGS,  AND  ST.  LEONARDS. 
ABERYS1WITH,  TOWYN,  ABERDOVEY,  AND  MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN,  HEREFORD,  WORCESTER.  AND  GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD  WELLS  AND  THE  SPAS  OF  MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL,  BATH,  WELLS.  AND  WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
BARMOUTH,  HARLECH,  PORTMADOC,  CRICCIETH,  PWLLHELI. 
LLANDUDNO,  RHYL,  BANGOR,  PENMAENMAWR,  LLANFAI RFECHAN, 
CONWAY,  COLWYN  BAY,  TREFRIW,  BETTWS-Y-COED,  FESTINIOG. 

“  A  brilliant  book.” — The  Times.  “  Particularly  good.” — Academy. 

“  The  best  Handbook  to  London  ever  issued.” — Liverpool  Daily  Post. 

“  Most  emphatically  tops  them  all.” — Daily  Graphic. 

Enlarged  edition,  5s.  60  Illustrations,  24  Maps  and  Plans. 

LONDON  AND  ENVIRONS. 

By  E.  C.  COOK  and  E.  T.  COOK,  M.A. 


Is.  THE  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD.  A  Handbook  to  the  leading  Hotels 
throughout  the  world. 


Llangollen  :  Darlington  &  Co.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.,  Ld. 

The  Railway  Bookstalls  and  all  Booksellers. 


SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


LA  REVUE 

ET 

Revue  des  Revues 

Un  Num£ro  specimen  ( Nouveau  titre  de  la  24  Num6ros  par  an. 

SUR  demande.  REVUE  DES  REVUESL  Richement  illustres. 

-  XIIe  ANNEE.  - 

Peu  de  mots ,  beaucoup  d idees.  Peu  de  mots ,  leaucouP  d idies. 


Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  h  l’^tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  lires )  014  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  art  pour  LA 
nEVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustr£e. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn£s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  unp  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  resume 
de  l’esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pr£- 
ponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  frangaises  et  etrangeres  ”  ( Les  Debats) ; 
*‘LA  REVUE  publie  des  itudes  magistrates  ”  ( Figaro )  ;  etc. 

La  Revue  parait  le  i©r  et  le  15  de  chaque  mois  et  ne  publie  que  des  articles 
inidits  signes  par  le*  plus  grands  noins  frampais  et  Strangers* 

La  Revue  publie  egalement  les  analyses  des  meilleurs  articles  parus  dans  les 
p£riodiques  dll  monde  entier,  caricatures  politiques ,  des  romans  et 
nouvelles ,  dernieres  inventions  et  d^couvertes,  etc.  etc. 

Les  Abonn6s  regoivent  de  nombreuses  primes  de  valeur.  ( Demander  710s  Pro¬ 
spectus.) 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  382  for  MAY 

THE  POLITICAL  ASPECT  OF  THE  LOCAL  AUTHORITY  QUESTION,. 
EVENING  CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS. 

THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  GEOGRAPHY.  Cloudesley  Brereton. 
FRENCH  PROFESSORS  AT  READING. 

TWO  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS.  R.  E.  Hughes. 

THE  QUEEN’S  SCHOLAR. 

MEASUREMENT  AND  SIMPLE  SURVEYING.  Benchara  Branford. 

A  PUBLISHER  IN  TROUBLE. 

KESWICK  SCHOOL. 

OBITUARY-E.  E.  BOWEN. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS. 

The  Yarmouth  Conference  -  Education  in  South  Africa— The 
Jeopardy  of  Greek— A  Catholic  University— What  is  Poetry  ?— 
British  Child  Study  Association— Summer  Holiday  Courses— 
Technical  Education— Colonial  and  Foreign  Notes— Universities 
and  Sehools-Jottings— Reviews— Books  of  the  Month,  &e. 


Price  6d. ;  per  post,  7id. 


Offices:  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


NEW  NOVEL. 

By  the  Author  of  “  The  Young  Gov’nor.” 

THE  HIDDEN  SCAR. 

By  JOHN  ROBE  ADAMSON. 

Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  6s. 

“  Mr.  Adamson  has  a  straightforward  story,  to  tell.  There  is  a  sound,  wholesome 
love-interest  and  a  good  deal  of  merriment  in  ‘  The  Hidden  Scar.’  It  is  quite  a 
pleasing  novel.” — The  Saturday  Review. 

“  The  writer  displays  in  his  creation  of  characters  a  keen  appreciation  of  human 
nature.  The  descriptive  portions  are  skilfully  sketched,  and  the  various  scenes  are 

fair  specimens  of  word-painting . The  author’s  idea  of  construction  is  excellent,  and 

he  knows  well  how  to  keep  his  plot  going  till  the  last  chapter  is  reached - taking 

the  volume  from  start  to  finish  it  is  a  well-written  and  plausible  romance  of  modem 
life.” — Public  Opinion. 

“A  cleverly-devised  plot  ingeniously  constructed . relieved  by  some 

humorous  sketches.” — Literaiy  World. 

“  By  the  introduction  of  broad  honest  humour  Mr.  Adamson  is  quite  a  good 
jester.” — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  HAMILTON,  KENT  &  CO.,  LTD 
Stationers’  Hall  Court,  E.C. 


THE  RAMBLER  (redivivus),  the  Tory  Weekly. 


Important  Woti.ce. — Separate  numbers  will  not  be  sold. 
Minimum  Subscription  is  for  three  months. 

Terms:  Luxurious  Edition,  £2  10s.  the  year. 

Publiek  Edition,  6s.  the  year. 

Early  papers  will  include  : — 

The  Real  Crisis  in  the  Anglican  Church.  By  Father  IGNATIUS. 
The  Doggerel  of  Mr.  KIPLING.  By  HERBERT  VIVIAN. 

The  Alternative  to  Conscription.  By  the  Lord  MONKSWELL. 

In  Remembrance.  By  the  Countess  of  WINCHILSEA. 

An  Intelligent  Audience.  By  the  Lady  HELEN  FORBES. 


Address : 

“THE  RAMBLER,”  Ballantyne  Press,  14  Tavistock  Street,  W.C. 
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18  May,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review. 


PRELIMINARY  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Alfred  G.  Lock,  in  his  celebrated  Book  on  “  Gold,  its  Occurrence  and  Extraction,”  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Elmina  District  of  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  Western  Africa  : 
“  With  regard  to  Western  Africa  generally,  the  French  claim  to  have  imported  Gold  from  El  Mina  (Elmina)  as  early  as  1382.  In  1442  C ioncales  Baldeza  returned  from  his 
second  voyage  to  the  regions  about  Bojador,  bringing  with  him  the  first  Gold.  In  1471  Joao  de  Santarem  and  Pedro  Escobar  reached  a  place  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  which, 
from  the  abundance  of  Gold  found  there,  they  gave  the  name  Oro  de  la  Mina,  the  present  Elmina.” 

The  List  will  open  on  Monday,  the  20th  dav  of  May,  1901,  and  close  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  22nd  day  of  May,  1901,  at  4  o’clock 

for  Town,  and  Thursday,  the  23rd  day  of  May,  for  the  Country  and  Continent. 

THE 

(GQL  COAST)  CONCESSIONS, 

LIMITED, 

ELMINA  DISTRICT,  GOLD  COAST  COLONY,  WEST  AFRICA. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 


CAPITAL  _____  £250,000, 

Divided  into  250,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 


100,000  Shares  of  £1  each  in  the  above-named  Company  are  now  being  offered  for  Subscription  at  par,  by  the 
GUINEA  COAST  EXPLORATION  SYNDICATE,  LIMITED,. by  a  Prospectus  from  which  the  following  are 

some  Extracts 


The  Shares  are  Payable  as  follows  : — 5s.  per  Share  on  Application,  5s.  per  Share  on  Allotment,  and  the  balance  in  Calls  not  exceeding  5s. 

each  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  calendar  month. 

Of  the  present  issue  40,000  Shares  will  be  appropriated  for  Working  Capital,  and  60,000  Shares  will  be  held  in  reserve,  making  a  total  of 

100,000  Shares  available  lor  Working  Capital. 


DIRECTORS. 

MORITZ  BERGL  (Director,  Bergl  Australia,  Limited),  Central  Meat  Market, 
London,  E.C 

WILLIAM  POWELL  GRIFFITHS,  Merchant,  6  Clement’s  Inn,  London,  W.C. 
JULES  KAHN,  91  Rue  St.  Lazare,  Paris,  Merchant. 

ORVILLE  JOHN  PARKER,  70  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

(Director,  The  Guinea  Coast  Exploration  Syndicate,  Limited). 

JOHN  JOSEPH  PUNCH  (Director  of  Birrim  Valley  Gold  Mining  and  Dredging 
Company,  Limited),  53  New  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BANKERS. 

PARR’S  BANK,  LIMITED,  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 
BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  LIMITED,  4  St.  Mary  Axe, 
London,  E.C.,  and  at  Liverpool. 

SOLICITORS. 

FREDERICK  ROMER,  4  Copthall  Chambers,  London,  E.C.,  for  the 
Vendor  Syndicate. 

WORTHINGTON  EVANS,  BIRD  &  HILL,  35  Eastcheap,  London,  E.C., 
for  the  Company. 

The  Prospectus  will  be  advertised  on  Monday  next. 

Offices  of  the  Company. 

This  notice  not  bein: 


BROKERS. 

E.  W.  MEYERSTEIN  &  CO.,  1  Draper's  Gardens,  and  Stock  Exchange, 
London,  E.C. 

F.  H.  TOWNLEY  &  SON,  Batavia  Buildings,  Hackins  Hey,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  Liverpool. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS. 

LAKE  &  CURRIE,  3  Great  Winchester  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SHIPPING  AGENTS. 

ELDER,  DEMPSTER  &  CO..  LIMITED,  of  Liverpool  and  London. 

AUDITORS. 

MONKHOUSE,  STONEHAM  &  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  28  and  29 
bt.  Swithin’s  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


SECRETARY. 

JAMES  A.  TICKNER. 

REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

70  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  London,  E.C. 

Copies  of  the  same,  with  Forms  of  Application,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Solicitors,  Brokers,  and  at  the 
an  invitation  to  apply  for  Shares,  no  application  for  Shares  will  be  accepted  except  on  forms  supplied  with  the  Prospectus,  as  above  mentioned. 


QUEEN  CHARLOTTE’S  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL, 

MARYLEBOIE  ROAD,  LONDON,  U.W. 

Founded  1752.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1885. 

UNENDOWED.  SUPPORTED  BY  VOLUNTARY  GONTRBfBUTiONS. 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

President- THE  VISCOUNT  PORTMAN. 

Treasurer— ALFRED  C.  DE  ROTHSCHILD,  Esq. 

Chairman  of  Committee — THE  EARL  OF  HARDWICKE. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Flospital  100,000  poor  women  have  been  relieved. 
Last  year  1,150  Patients  were  received  into  the  Hospital,  and  1,01 1  were  attended 
at  their  own  Homes. 

The  necessary  Annual  Expenditure  exceeds  £4-, 500,  while  the  Reliable 
Income  is  about  £2,000  only. 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  HOSPITAL. 

To  relieve  the  great  pressure  on  the  Hospital,  and  to  meet  the  constantly-growing 
demands  for  admission,  the  Flospital  has  been  enlarged  and  a  new  Nurses’  Home  has 
been  erected.  For  these  works  upwards  of  £5,000  is  still  required,  towards 
which  Contributions  are  earnestly  solicited. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  to  both  the  General  and  the  Building  Funds  will  be  thank¬ 
fully  received  by  the  Hospital  Bankers,  Messrs.  Cocks,  Biddulph  &  Co.,  Charing 
Cross,  S.W.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by 

ARTHUR  WATTS,  Secretary. 


ORTH  LONDON  HOSPITAL  FOR  Con¬ 

sumption  and  DISEASES  of  the  CHEST, 

Hampstead  Heath  and  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


The  Hospital  is  splendidly  situated  for  the  successful  treatment  of  Consumption 
and  other  Chest  Diseases,  for  which  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air  is  necessary. 
Nearly  250,000  patients  treated  since  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital. 

£7,000  REQUIRED  annually  from  Voluntary  Sources. 

WILLIAM  J.  MORTON,  Secretary. 

Offices  :  41  Fitzroy  Square,  W. 


mm  LOUDON  OR  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL, 

GOWER  STREET,  W.C. 

ANNUAL  Expenditure  exceeds  ,£18,000.  Income  from  all  sources,  £7,500 — 
£10,500.  Nearly  50,000  patients  treated  last  year.  Annual  Subscriptions  and 
Donations  earnestly  solicited.  Present  debt  £5,000. 

Bankers  :  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand.  NEWTON  H.  NIXON,  Sec. 


'~PHE  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (Free),  Fulham  Road, 

5  S.W. — Poor  persons  admitted  on  their  own  application  without  letters  of 
recommendation.  A  number  of  beds  are  provided  for  the  use  of  patients  who  may 
remain  for  lile.  CONTRIBUTIONS  urgently  SOLICITED.  Sir  GEORGE 
S.  MEASOM,  J.P.,  Chairman.  Bankers:  Messrs.  COUTTS  and  CO.  F.  W. 
HOWELL,  Secretary. 
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SEAMEN’S  HOSPITAL  SOCIETY, 

“DREADNOUGHT”  HOSPITAL,  Greenwich  (225  Beds). 

Branch  Hospital :  ROYAL  VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT  DOCKS,  E. 
(50  beds). 

Dispensaries  :  51  EAST  INDIA  DOCK  ROAD,  and  at  GRAVESEND. _ 
Supported  by  Voluntary  Contributions,  and  Free  to  the  W hole  Maritime  IForid. 
Open  Day  and  Night  for  the  Reception  of  Sick  Sailors. 

The  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE  is  in  connection  with 
this  Society. 

ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

P.  MICHELLI,  Secretary. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL, 

PADDDIGTOK,  W. 

(Near  the  Great  Western  Railway  Terminus.) 

Dependent  entirely  upon  Voluntary  Contributions , 

AND 


NOW  SN  GREAT  NEED  OF  HELP. 

The  efficient  maintenance  of  the  281  beds  in  the  Hospital  costs  annually  £22,000, 
while  the  dependable  income  of  the  Charity  is  less  than  £10,000. 

Contributions,  especially  Annual  Subscriptions,  are  earnestly 
solicited  to  assist  the  Board  of  Management  in  providing  for  the  annual 
deficiency  of  £12,000— a  deficiency  increased  this  year  by  a  serious  falling  off 
in  the  income  ordinarily  derived  from  legacies. 

THOMAS  RYAN,  Secretary. 


Over  40.000  Patients  relieved  every  year. 

Donations  and  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Bankers, 
London  and  County  Banking  Co.,  i  Connaught  Street,  W.,  or  by  the  Secretary 
at  the  Flospital.  


ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL, 

Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

President,  The  Marquis  of  Dufferin  and  Ava.  Open  Free  to  the  Sick  Poor 
without  Letters  of  Recommendation.  Poverty  and  Suffering  are  the  only  passports 
required.  This  Charity  is  in  Urgent  Need  of  Help,  as  the  reliable  income  does  not 
exceed  £3,000,  whereas  the  expenditure  is  over  £12,000  per  annum.  Contributions, 
large  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  received  by  the  Bankers,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Janson  &  Co.,  32  Abchurch  Lane,  E.C.  ;  or  at  the  Hospital  by  CONRAD 
W.  THIES,  Secretary.   


WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL,  Broad  Sanctuary, 

S.W. — Instituted  1719.  The  oldest  hospital  in  London,  dependent  upon 
voluntary  contributions. 

The  annual  expenditure  is  not  less  than  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  £i4j000 

The  receipts  from  dividends  and  rents,  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  awards 

of  the  Hospital  Sunday  and  Saturday  Fund  are  estimated  at  . .  ..  6,000 

Leaving  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••  ••  ••  ••  •• 

To  be  provided  by  donations  and  legacies.  ADDITIONAL  CON  I RIBU1  IONS 
are  urgently  REQUIRED. 

SIDNEY  II.  QUENNELL,  Secretary. 


iS  May,  igoi 


The  Saturday  Review, 


EQUITABLE  LIFE  ASSURA10E  SOCIETY, 

A  Prosperous  Year,  notwithstanding1  the  War  and 
Unsettled  Trade. 


THE  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  annual  general 

meeting  of  members  was  Leld  at  the  Society’s  House,  Mansion  House 
Street,  E.C.,  on  the  14th  inst.  Mr.  Richard  Twining  (the  President)  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Manly  (Actuary  and. Manager)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman,  who  cn  rising  was  greeted  with  applause,  said — Gentlemen,  it  is 
with  very  great  personal  satisfaction  that  I  find  myself  again  permitted  to  address 
you  from  this  chair  at  another  of  our  annual  meetings,  and  I  wish  that  the  remarks 
that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  trouble  you  with  could  have  been  of  the  same  general 
tone  and  character  as  those  I  have  been  able  to  address  to  }'OU  in  previous  years. 
We  have  passed  through  a  year  of  almost  unprecedented  embarrassment  in  public 
events,  and  there  have  been  some  sorrowful  instances  in  the  history  of  this  society. 
In  this  connection  I  will  mention  the  death  of  an  old  and  valued  servant  of  this 
house — the  late  Mr.  Stephenson — in  the  place  now  occupied  so  ably  by  our  honoured 
friend,  the  actuary,  on  my  left.  His  father  was  long  connected  with  this  society, 
and  the  son  entered  our  service  when  quite  a  young  man.  The  father  died  young, 
and  the  son  became  in  due  season  the  actuary  of  this  society  in  sequence  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  and  on  his  retirement  he  received  a  liberal  pension  from  this  society  and 
•enjoyed  fairly  good  health,  though  not  such  good  health  as  enabled  him  to  take  any 
active  part  in  the  management.  A  few  months  ago  we  received  intelligence  of  his 
death. 

Mr.  Manly  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  which  were 
signed  by  the  Chairman,  and  the  Auditors’  Certificate.  The  Report,  which  was  as 
follows,  was  taken  as  read  : — 

REPORT. 

The  Directors  have  pleasure  in  submitting  to  their  fellow-members  a  report  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Society  during  the  year  ending  3  st  December,  1900,  together 
with  the  revenue  account  and  balance-sheet. 


272  new  policies  were  issued  assuring  the  sum  of  £272,948,  of  which  £3,500  was 
ire-assured,  leaving  the  net  amount  at  risk  £269,448.  The  net  new  premiums  received 
amounted  to  £  ■■  2,649  7S.  7d.,  which  includes  £1,317  4s.  iod.  single  premiums. 

36  immediate  annuities  assuring  the  payment  of  £3,548  9s.  6d.  per  annum  were 
granted  for  the  consideration  of  £33,724  12s.  nd. 

Claims  arose  under  107  policies  in  respect  of.  72  deaths.  The  original  sums 
assured  by  these  policies  amounted  to  £130,152,  and  the  bonus  additions  attaching 
at  the  time  of  death  amounted  to  £168,604  14s.  In  several  cases  bonuses  which 
had  been  declared,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  £6,922  6s.  6d.,  had  been  sur¬ 
rendered  either  for  cash  or  reduction  of  premiums,  so  that  the  total  additions  which 
had  been  declared  on  those  policies  amounted  to  £175,527  os.  6d.  On  the  average, 
therefore,  every  £1,000  of  assurance  which  become  a  claim  last  year  had  been 
increased  by  additions  to  £2,348  12s. 

From  the  enclosed  detailed  list  of  claims  it  will  be  seen  that  in  two  cases  the  sum 
assured  and  declared  bonuses  exceeded  four  times  the  original  amount  assured  :  in 
18  cases  the  sum  assured  and  declared  bonuses  exceeded  three  times  the  original 
amount  assured  ;  in  47  cases  the  sum  assured  and  declared  bonuses  exceeded  twice 
the  original  amount  assured  ;  and  in  77  cases,  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
number,  the  sum  assured  and  declared  bonuses  amounted  to  or  exceeded  one  and  a 
Lalf  times  the  original  amount  assured. 

Two  annuitants  died  during  the  year,  by  which  the  society  has  been  relieved  of 
the  payment  of  £168  ns.  per  annum. 

The  total  expenses  of  management,  including  the  cost  of  the  decennial  valuation, 
amounted  to  £19.195  5s.  nd.  ;  being  io’2  percent,  of  the  premium  income,  and 
5  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue. 

As  usually  happens  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  a  bonus,  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  policies  surrendered.  Forty-two  policies  assuring 
;&*»29S>  with  bonus  additions  of  £18,097  10s.  attached,  and  on  which  premiums 
■amounting  to  £22,713  13s.  id.  had  been  paid,  were  purchased  by  the  society  for  the 
sum  of  £24,5^4  1  s*  9^-)  which  is  equivalent  to  the  return  of  £103  is.  for  every  £100 
paid  in  premiums. 

Bonus  additions  amounting  to  £96,577  17s.  iod.  were  surrendered  for  a  cash  pay¬ 
ment  of  £45,391  14s.  and  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  annual  premiums  of 
£930  14s.  3a. 

There  has,  in  consequence,  been  a  slight  diminution  in  the  renewal  premium 
income,  and  also  in  the  amount  of  the  funds,  which  now  stand  at  £4,665,701  13s.  icd. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  directors  have  to  announce  that  two  of  their 
colleagues  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  resign  their  seats  at  the  board  owing  to 
continued  ill-health,  namely,  Hall  Rokeby  Price,  Esq.,  who  has  served  on  the  board 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  and  for  nearly  nine  years  was  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  society,  and  Patrick  Comrie  Leckie,  Esq.,  who  likewise  occupied  a 
seat  at  the  board  for  the  same  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  directors  cannot 
allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  recording  their  appreciation  of  the.  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  society  by  these  two  gentlemen,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that,  with  complete  rest,  they  may  yet  live  many  years.  The  directors,  in  pursuance 
of  Regulation  40  of  the.  Articles  of  Association,  have  filled  up  the  vacancies  thus 
occasioned  by  the  election  of  Roger  Cunliffe,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Roger  Cunliffe,  Sons 
and  Co.),  of  22  Finch  Lane,  and  Christopher  William  Parker,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Barclay 
and  Co.,  Limited),  of  Witham,  Essex. 

In  accordance  with  the  Articles  of  Association,  three  directors  retire  from  office  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting.  The  directors  who  retire  are  the  Risht  Hon.  Walter 
Hume  Long.  M.  P. ,  George  Matthey,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,and  Reginald  Abel  Smith,  Esq., 
and.  being  eligible,  they  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

The  meeting  has  to  elect  an  auditor  or  auditors  for  the  ensuing  3*ear,  according  to 
Regulation  64  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  which  provides  that  the  number  of 
auditors  shall  be  determined  by  the  society  in  general  meeting,  and  that  one  of  such 
auditors  shall  be  a  professional  accountant  or  a  firm  of  professional  accountants. 
Frederick  Whinney,  Fsq.,  offers  himself  for  re-election  as  the  professional  auditor. 

.  The  directors  trust  that  the  members  will  constantly  hear  in  mind  that  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  society’s  usefulness  must  necessarily  depend  largely  upon  their  introduc¬ 
tions.  R.  Twining,  President. 


REVENUE  ACCOUNT  for  the  Year  ending  3152?  December ,  1900. 
Dp..  £ 


Amount  of  funds  at  the  beginning  of  the  year —  £  s.  d. 

Life  assurance  fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,651,087  10  10 

^Fluctuation  reserve  fund  . .  . .  ...  . .  30,000  o  o 


Premiums — 

New  £12,603  4s.  3d.  ;  less  re-assurances 

£43  J6s.  8d.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  12,649  7  7 

Renewal  £175,535  5s.  nd.  ;  less  re-assurances 

£536  6s.  . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  174,998  19  11 

r  ,  .  .  - 187.648  7  6 

Consideration  for  annuities  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  33,724  12  11 

Interest  and  dividends  .  161,086  11  o 

Less  income  tax  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,743  2  9 


Registration  fees  and  fines 
Profit  on  sale  of  securities 


152,343  3  3 
58  12  6 

6,102  9  3 


Cr. 

Claims — 

Sums  assured 
Bonus  additions 

Surrendered  policies  . . 
Surrenders  of  bonus  additions 
Annuities 
Less  income  tax 


£  s.  d. 

130,152  o  o 
168,404  14  o 


7,644  4  8 
269  4  11 


Commission  (no  commission  allowed  *)  .. 

Expenses  of  management  (including  decennial 
valuation  expenses)  .♦. 

Dividends  and  bonuses  to  shareholders  (no 
shareholders*)  .. 

Amount  of  funds  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  per 
second  schedule — 

Life  assurance  fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  4,635,701  13  to 

Fluctuation  reserve  fund  . .  ..  ..  30,000  o  o 


£  s.  d. 


298,756  14  o 
24,544  13  ° 
45,391;  14  o 


7.874  19  9 
Nil 


19.195  5 
Nil 


4)665,701  33  10 


£5,060,965  1  3 


*  The  Equitable  has  never  paid  commission  for  the  introduction  of  business,  or 
employed  agents  ;  and,  being  a  purely  mutual  office,  has  no  shareholders. 

H.  W.  MANLY, 

^Actuary  and  Secretary. 


I  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  society,  all  the  payments  have 
been  properly  vouched,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  above  account  is  correct. 

FREDK.  WHINNEY, 

25th  April,  1901.  Chartered  Accountant. 


BALANCE  SHEET  on  the  31  st  Dec.,  1900, 

Liabilities. 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d 

Total  funds  as  per  first  schedule — 

Life  assurance  fund  ..  ..  ..  4,635,701  13  10 

Fluctuation  reserve  fund  ».  ••  30,000  o  o 

- 4,665,701  13  10 

Claims  admitted,  but  not  paid  ..  ..  ..  ..  46,114  8  o 


£4,711,816  1  10 


Assets. 

£  s.  d. 

Mortgages  on  property  in  the  United  Kingdom  . . x, 635, 564  8  o 

Loans  on  county  rates  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  30,177  13  1 

Loans  on  poor  rates . .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  123,292  10  5 

Loans  on  general  district  and  borough  rates  . .  ..  ..  ..  735,737  7  2 

Loans  on  drainage  rates  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  39,096  o  x 

Loans  on  the  society’s  policies  (within  their  surrender  value)  .,  221,140  14  o 

Investments — 

British  Government  securities. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  113,362  12  o 

Indian  and  Colonial  Government  securities..  ••  ..  ..  331,784  11  6 

Foreign  Government  securities  ..  ..  ..  ..  Nil 

Railway  and  other  debentures  and  debenture  stocks  ..  ..  411,597  13  4 

Railway  and  other  stocks  and  shares  (guaranteed  preference  and 
ordinary)..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  235,878  10  o 

East  Indian  Railway  “  B  ”  annuities  ..  ..  ..  ..  68,750  o  o 

Colonial  and  foreign  corporation  bonds  ..  ..  ..  ..  45,400  .0  o 

Corporation  and  county  stocks  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  260,150  o  o 

Dock  and  harbour  bonds  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  75, 000  o  o 

Freehold  estate  (as  re-valued  in  1899)  ..  ..  ..  ..  61,562  o  o 

Ground  rents  .  175,745  o  o 

Reversions..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  37,974  8  4 

Premiums  due  and  unpaid. .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  19,260  19  9 

Interest  due  and  unpaid  ..  ..  ..  ..  10,149  16  8 

Less  income  tax  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  497  8  10 

- 9,652  7  10 

Interest  accrued  hut  not  due  ..  . .  ..  44,483  2  4 

Less  income  tax  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,224  3  1 

-  42,258  19  3 

Cash  on  deposit  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  25,000  o  o 

Cash  in  hand  and  on  current  account  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  13,430  7  1 


£4,711,816  1  10 


H.  W.  Manly,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


We  certify  that  all  our  requirements  as  auditors  have  been  complied  with,  and  we 
beg  to  report  to  the  members  that  we  have  examined  the  above  accounts  and 
balance  sheet,  and  beg  to  state  that,  in  our  opinion,  they  are  properly  drawn  up  so 
as  to  exhibit  a  true  and  correct  view  of  the  state  of  the  society’s  affairs  as  shown  by 
the  books  of  the  society  ;  and  we  beg  further  to  state  that  the  securities  and  mort¬ 
gages  for  loans  have  been  produced  to  us,  and  appear  to  be  in  order.  We  have 
verified  the  investment  securities  and  the  cash  balance,  and  the  valuation  of  tiie 
freehold  estate  has  been  produced  to  us. 

Fredk.  Whinney, 

Chartered  Accountant, 

A.  St.  G.  McA.  Laurie, 

Wm.  Hine  Haycock, 

25  April,  1901. 

The  Chairman — Gentlemen,  I  beg  now  to  propose  that  the  report  and  accounts  be 
received  and  adopted.  I  have  to  inform  you,  and  I  do  it  with  unfeigned  regret,  that 
during  the  past  year  we  have  lost  the  services  of  two  most  valuable  directors,  one  of 
whom  was  an  old  personal  friend,  known,  I  believe,  to  almost  every  member  of  this 
society — at  all  events,  he  was  familiarly  known  to  a  very  large  number  here— I  mean 
our  friend  Mr.  Rokeby  Price.  For  the  last  two  years  his  colleagues  have  observed 
with  much  regret,  and  not  without  some  sad  anticipations,  that  his  health  and 
strength  were  in  a  failing  condition.  Every  possible  consideration  to  which  his 
eminent  services  to  this  society  fully  entitled  him,  were  most  carefully  shown  by  all 
his  colleagues,  by  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest  respect.  His  illness  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  he  finally  succumbed  to  nature’s 
decree.  The  high  respect  entertained  for  him  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  of  which  he 
had  been  for  many  years  the  chairman,  was  felt  by  his  colleagues.  His  knowledge 
and  abilities  were  of  peculiar  value  to  us,  as  you  can  well  imagine,  in  the  selection 
of  investments,  and  the  avoidance  of  those  which,  in  one  way  or  another,  might 


|*  Auditors. 
J 


£5,060.965  1  3 


18  May,  1901 
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not  be  found  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  this  office.  Under  his  guidance 
we  steered  clear  of  all  difficulties,  and  we  have  a  list  of  securities  which  we  need  not 
be  ashamed  to  show  or  to  quote  as  indicative  of  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to 
do  the  best  in  our  power  under  very  difficult  circumstances.  Our  regret  at  losing  a  a 
colleague  who  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  our  Vice-Presidents  ha.  been 
increased  by  the  resignation  of  our  old  friend  Mr.  Leckie,  who  was  well  known  in 
City  circles.  He  was  a  man  of  genial,  courteous,  and  kindly  disposition,  devoted  to 
this  office,  and  never  so  happy  as  when  he  was  occupying  a  seat  at  this  board.  He 
was  never  so  disturbed  and  regretful  as  when  he  found,  and  his  family  confirmed  the 
view,  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  would  be  obliged  to  surrender  an  office  which 
he  had  held  for  so  many  years  with  universal  approbation.  We  did  our  best  to  fill 
these  vacant  seats  by  appointing  two  gentlemen  who  have  had  such  large  business 
experience  as  we  had  found  so  much  in  our  favour  in  the  history  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors,  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  wellbeing  of  the  office  and  its  careful 
and  judicious  management  may  still  be  leading  features  in  the  future  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  I  now  come  more  particularly  to  the  occurrences  of 
the  year  which  has  now  been  closed,  without  troubling  you  at  length  on  public 
matters  which  have  been  so  familiar  to  us  all  in  the  exciting  and  anxious  accounts 
which  some  of  the  press  have  put  before  us  during  the  past  twelve  months.  The 
prolongation  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  general  unsettlement  of  trade 
which  has  been  involved  in  it,  have  had  an  effect  on  assurance  companies.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  case  of  even  the  highest  securities  have  been  very  great — far 
beyond  anything  we  have  known  for  a  long  course  of  years— and  it  consequently 
became  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  sometimes  from  the  extraordinary 
scarcity  of  the  highest  class  of  securities  on  the  market,  at  other  times  from  the 
exceeding  low  value  of  money,  which  commanded  on  the  best  securities  only  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest,  to  conduct  your  affairs  with  advantage  to  the  office  and 
yourselves.  But,  notwithstanding  this  potent  difficulty  in  the  management,  the 
business  of  the  office  has  been  kept  up  during  the  year  almost  beyond  our  anticipa¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  there  may  not  have  been  quite  so  many  of  the  large  type  of 
policies  issued,  but  we  have  had  a  good  steady  business,  and  our  numbers 
have  diminished  to  a  very  trifling  extent  indeed.  We  have  established  under  the 
auspices  of  our  indefatigable  actuary  two  or  three  new  classes  of  business,  such  as 
granting  annuities,  and  a  new  class  of  policies  for  children,  and  other  things  which 
have  met  with  favour  at  the  public  hands  and  brought  in  a  good  deal  of  business, 
and  are  likely  to  bring  in  a  great  deal  more.  The  claims  have  been  rather  singularly 
heavy  during  the  past  year,  but  they  have  fallen  chiefly  upon  policies  of  very  old 
date  :  and  notwithstanding  the  high  figures  which  became  payable  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  deceased,  and  which  establish  the  special  value  for  which  we  have 
contended  for  a  long  number  of  years  past  of  life  assurance  when  conducted  by  old- 
fashioned  societies,  modelled  on  such  principles  of  safety  as  is  the  Old  Equitable — not¬ 
withstanding  the  high  sums  we  have  paid  out  we  have  done  well.  The  figures  read 
large,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  profits  on  the  policies  which  have  become  claims 
have  been  correspondingly  large,  and  we  have  only  shared  the  lot  which  we  knew 
must  fall  upon  our  shoulders  some  day  or  other.  With  these  few  remarks  I  will 
move  that  the  report  and  accounts  be  received  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Geo.  Matthey  (a  Vice-President)  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  W.  Edwards. (a  Vice-President)  proposed  that  the  directors  retiring  by  rota¬ 
tion — the  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Long,  M.P.,  Mr.  George  Matthey,  and  Mr.  R.  A. 
Smith  — be  re-elected.  The  board  were  very  pleased  at  all  times  to  have  Mr.  Long 
with  them,  inasmuch  as  he  and  Messrs.  Matthey  and  Smith  rendered  good  service 
to  the  society.  He  hoped  it  would  be  the  pleasure  of  the  members  to  continue  them 
in  the  position  they  had  filled  so  satisfactorily. 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  Bart.,  M.P.,  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  ;  The  next  business  upon  the  agenda  is  the  election  of  the  auditors. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Whinney,  who  has  been  our  official  auditor  for  some  years  past,  is 
willing  to  continue  in  that  position  if  it  should  be  your  pleasure  and  offers  himself 
for  re-election.  The  other  two  auditors  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Court.  I  may 
mention  that  Mr.  George  Mogerand  Mr.  G.  P.  Leckie  are  on  the  rota  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  lay  auditors. 

Mr.  W.  Hine-Haycock  proposed  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Frederick  Whinney,  C.  A., 
as  professional  auditor,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  Laurie  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  B.  H.  G.  Moger  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Leckie  were  appointed  auditors,  at  the  same 
remuneration  as  hitherto. 

Mr.  W.  Hine-Haycock  said  they  ought  not  to  break  up  without  passing  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  president,  vice-presidents,  and  directors.  The  meeting  could 
not  fail  to  have  admired  the  lucid  manner  in  which  the  president  had  explained  the 
details  of  the  business  of  the  past  year,  and  he  was  sure  they  all  hoped  he  might 
continue  to  enjoy  good  health  and  be  able  to  preside  over  them  for  some  years  yet 
to  come. 

Mr.  Powell  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  cordially  adopted. 

The  Chairman — Gentlemen,  on  beha’f  of  my  colleagues  who  sit  around  me,  and 
most  thoroughly  on  my  own  behalf,  I  beg  to  offer  you  our  united  and  best  thanks 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  you  have  received  the  remarks  which  our  old  and 
valued  friend,  Mr.  Hine-Haycock,  has  been  good  enough  to  address  you.  We 
value  his  friendship  and  his  support  very  much.  I  can  safely  say  that 
there  is  not  a  member  of  this  board  whose  whole  and  undivided  attention 
and  feeling  is  not  wrapped  up  in  the  Equitable.  It  is  an  institution  which 
tells  its  own  tale  and  commands  the  respect  of  everybody  connected  with  it, 
or  who  knows  anything  about  it.  I  hope  and  believe  that  long  after 
my  term  of  office,  and  even  that  of  the  youngest  member  of  the  board,  comes  to  an 
end  the  society  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  same  careful  management,  the  same 
public  approbation,  and  the  same  success  which  has  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
kindred  institutions.  I  am  thankful  to  have  this  opportunity — one  perhaps  I  could 
hardly  have  anticipated— of  being  able  to  address  you  once  more.  I  beg  to  offer 
you  my  kind  respect  and  regards,  and  best  wishes  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  this 
society  may  be  at  the  head  of  those  institutions  amongst  which  it  has  always  held 
high  and  honourable  distinction. 

Mr.  Leckie  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Manly  (the  Actuary  and 
Secretary)  and  to  the  office  Staff  for  their  successful  exertions  during  the  past  year. 

The  Chairman  :  We  as  a  board  most  cordially  take  part  in  giving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  our  excellent  actuary.  Everybody  who  knows  his  indefatigable  exertions,  his 
devotion  to  the  affairs  of  this  society,  and  the  amount  of  hard  work  he  bestows  upon 
it,  will,  I  am  sure,  cordially  echo  the  expressions  which  have  been  given  utterance 
to.  We  unite  in  wishing  Mr.  Manly  health  and  strength  to  carry  on  his  labours 
here  for  many  long  years  to  come. 

The  resolution  was  cordially  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Manly :  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  this  renewed  vote  of 
confidence.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  work  for  this  old 
institution  and  all  connected  with  it.  I  should  be  failing  in  ordinary  courtesy  and 
respect  if  I  did  not  do  what  I  always  endeavour  to  do— the  very  utmost  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  society. 

This  concluded  the  proceedings. 
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LADY  EVELYN  GOLD  N1SNES. 


N  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Lady 

Evelyn  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  held  on  Wednesday,  at  the  Cannon 
Street  Hotel,  London,  E.C.,  Mr.  J.  O.  Oxley  (the  chairman  of  the  company)  pre* 
siding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  C  E  George)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman,  in  submitting  for  approval  the  balance-sheet,  said  he  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  work  they  had  done.  Turning  to  the  profit  and  los3 
account  they  would  see  that  in  development  a  sum  of  £3.366  2s.  8d.  had  been 
expended.  Considering  that  when  their  last  balance-sheet  was  presented  they  had 
a  very  small  amount  of  working  capital,  he  thought  they  must  admit  that  having 
spent  so  large  a  sum  as  £ 3,366  in  actual  development  spoke  very  well  for  the  work 
done  on  this  side.  The  crushing  charges  and  rent  of  battery  amounted  to  £1,705.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  company,  they  had  not  sufficient  water  to  erect  a  battery  on  theii’ 
own  property,  and,  consequently,  had  either  to  cart  ore  or  hire  another  battery  ;  so 
that  £1,705  would  have  been  saved  if  they  had  had  their  own  plant,  and  they  would 
have  been  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  spend  £5,000  on  development,  instead  of 
the  amount  of  £3,300.  Turning  to  the  other  side,  they  would  find  that  the  gold  re¬ 
covered  amounted  to  £3,600.  Considering  that  that  £3,600  represented  practically 
the  ore  taken  out  of  the  mine  since  the  date  of  the  last  balance-sheet,  he  thought  it 
must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory.  The  feature  of  the  Lady  Evelyn  property 
is  the  consistency  of  both  the  size  of  the  lode  and  the  gold  it  contains.  With 
regard  to  the  development  of  the  mine  during  the  last  eighteen  months, 
the  report  issued  twelve  months  ago  showed  five  shafts  on  the  property. 
The  total  depth  of  these  shafts  was  844  feet,  and  they  ran  from  about  120  feet 
in  depth  to  300  feet.  They  had  crushed  since  they  started  the  mine  a  total- 
of  2,419  tons  f°r  a  yield  of  2,107  ozs.,  exclusive  of  the  tailings.  When  they 
took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  that  crushing  was  done  at  the- 
public  batteries,  and  that  the  tailings  must  have  contained  from  10  dwts.  to  isdwts. 
of  gold  to  the  ton,  he  thought  that  was  conclusive  evidence  that  they  had  here  a 
very  rich  and  valuable  property.  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  ore  in  sight,  it 
might  be  interesting  to  the  shareholders  to  know  that  in  April  of  last  year  the 
manager  estimated  that  they  had  18,000  tons,  worth  25  dwts.  to  the  ton.  Shortly 
after  that  some  people  interested  in  the  property  got  a  separate  report  from  an 
engineer  of  very  high  standing — he  did  not  think  it  was  any  breach  of  confidence  ter 
mention  that  it  was  Mr.  Gluisberg,  the  manager  of  the  Lady  Loch — and  he  estimated 
that  they  had  15,000  tons  in  sight  which  would  produce  15  dwts.  to  the  ton.  Since 
then  they  had  driven  200  feet  on  the  220  feet  level  and  sunk  the  main  shaft  to  nearly 
300  feet,  exposing  a  lode  4  feet  wide  and  worth  1  oz.  Quite  recently  some  other 
shareholders  had  through  Professor  Nicholas  made  an  examination  of  the  Lady 
Evelyn  Mine,  and  they  had  never  had  the  property  condemned  by  anyone  who 
inspected  it.  He  then  went  on  to  deal  with  the  proposed  reconstruction,  and1 
said  :  Our  balance-sheet  discloses  to  you  the  fact — a  fact  which  has  beerr 
known  to,  I  suppose,  every  shareholder  in  this  company  for  many  months  past  — 
that  we  are  utterly  insolvent.  We  have  been  carrying  on  this  mine  with  money 
supplied  by  the  directors  ;  but  we  have  been  looking  about  to  find  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  capital  to  carry  on  the  developments  in  the  way  they  should  be  carried  on. 

I  think  I  have  you  with  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  not  only  ar 
rich  mine,  but  a  mine  capable  of  developing  into  a  dividend-payer  at  an  early  date  • 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  we  had  not  obtained  water,  you  would  not 
have  been  asked  here  to-day  to  subscribe  more  money.  With  regard  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mine,  our  engineer  says — and  his  statement  is  supported  by  others — 
that  we  have  a  property  capable  of  supporting  from  20  to  40  head  of  stamps.  Now, 
to  put  that  on  the  mine  at  once  would  probably  cost  £20,000,  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  do  it.  We  propose  to  commence  moderately,  and  gradually  to 
increase  our  stamps  out  of  revenue.  We  have  secured  a  water  site  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  mine,  and  our  engineer  estimates  that,  with  £i,2co  or  £1,500, 
he  will  be  able  to  conserve  some  5,000,000  gallons  of  water,  while  the  cost 
of  pumping  it  on  to  the  mine  would  be  infinitesimal.  With  regard  to  ho 
actual  reconstruction  scheme,  as  you  all  know,  we  have,  during  the  last  six  or  eight 
months,  been  suffering  from  very  bad  markets  here  as  regards  Westralian  enter¬ 
prises,  at  any  rate,  and  consequently  instead  of  reconstructing  our  company  six  or 
eight  months  ago,  when  it  became  necessary,  we  have  struggled  on  until  now.  We 
propose  to  register  a  company  with  300,000  shares  at  10s.  each,  and  to  issue  them 
credited  with  7s.  as  paid  up,  leaving  a  liability  of  3s.  per  share.  We  propose,  also,  to 
amalgamate  the  Lady  Evelyn  with  another  company,  called  the  Cuddingwarra,. 
details  of  which  I  will  give  you.  They  have  100,000  shares  issued,  and  those  shares 
will  be  offered  to  their  shareholders  with  a  similar  liability  to  our  own.  I  may  tel? 
you  that  both  we  and  the  directors  of  the  Cuddingwarra  Company  do  not  consider 
it  will  be  necessary  to  call  up  more  than  is.  or  is.  6d.  per  share  for  some 
time.  In  this  scheme,  after  issuing  115,000  shares  to  the  Lady  Evelyn  share¬ 
holders  and  ico, ooo  shares  to  the  Cuddingwarra  shareholders,  there  will  still- 
remain  some  85,000  shares,  and  we  propose  to  deal  with  those  shares  by 
getting  options  upon  West  African  properties,  and  thus  to  get  our  company 
introduced  into  the  Jungle  market.  We  have  already  been  approached  by 
several  brokers  and  jobbers,  who  are  willing  to  take  up  these  85,000  shares,  all- 
the  shares  which  our  shareholders  cannot  take  up,  and,  consequently,  if  we 
succeed  in  carrying  through  this  scheme  we  will  start  with  a  working  capital  of 
£45,000,  and  as  we  only  require  a  small  amount  to  make  this  mine  a  dividend-payer* 
we  can  then  utilise  some  of  our  funds  in  working  in  the  West  African  market.  With- 
regard  to  the  Cuddingwarra  property,  that  consists  of  36  acres.  The  total  amount 
crushed  up  to  date  has  been  some  4,000  tons,  yielding  2,67002s.  Their  tailings  went 
as  high  as  25  dwts.  to  the  ton.  That  was  in  the  Golden  Gate  lease,  and  the  gentle^- 
man  who  has  just  returned  from  the  managership  of  that  property,  Mr.  Robert  Arna 
Wood,  a  gentleman  who  stands  very  high  as  a  mining  engineer,  has  declared  that 
for  the  past  four  years  the  Cuddingwarra  has  been  worked  at  the  wrong  end  of  the 
leases.  On  the  northern  leases  the  lode  has  been  proved  for  1,201  feet  in  length,  and 
from  40  feet  lo  80  feet  in  width,  and  to  be  worth  10  dwts.  to  the  ton,  and  he  estimates- 
that  there  are  over  200,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight  of  this  value.  He  has  made  over  6co 
assays,  and  has  taken  100  tons  of  ore  as  being  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  line  of  reef,, 
and  put  it  through  a  mill,  and  it  has  produced  10  dwts.  to  the  ton,  without  the  tail¬ 
ings.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  resolutions  providing  for  the  liquidation 
of  the  company,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  draft  agreement  which  had  been* 
entered  into. 

Mr.  F.  Dever-Summers  (director)  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  William  Quayle  Jones  said  he  thought  the  shareholders  had  not  had  sufficient 
time  to  consider  this  matter,  and  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  for  fourteen 
days.  Mr.  Wilkinson  seconded  the  motion  for  adjournment. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  a  confirmatory  meeting  had  to  be  held,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  shareholders  would  have  at  least  a  fortnight  to  look  into  the  question. 

On  the  motion  for  adjournment  being  put  to  the  meeting  it  was  lost,  and  the.: 
original  resolution  was  afterwards  carried,  with  only  two  dissentients. 

Mr.  C.  E.  George  was  appointed  liquidator  at  a  remuneration  of  50  guineas. 
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CUODINGWARRA  GOLD  MINES. 


AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Cudding- 

warra  Gold  Mines,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  Cannon  Street 
Hotel,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  Mr.  J.  D.  Alexander,  the  Chairman  of  the  company, 
presiding. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  George,  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  the  balance-sheet  would  show  how  the  money  supplied  by 
the  reconstruction  scheme  two  years  ago  had  been  expended.  This  scheme  pro¬ 
vided  about  £15,000  to  pay  off  the  existing  liabilities,  to  put  up  a  cyanide  plant, 
and  to  sink  the  main  shaft  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  test  the  mine  at  160  feet.  The 
existing  liabilities  at  that  time  amounted  to  some  ,£8,000  or  £9,000,  and  the  expenses 
of  underwriting  the  capital  and  registering  the  new  company  made  up  another 
£5,000.  This  left  about  £4,000  to  purchase  and  erect  a  cyanide  plant, 

and  to  recover  the  gold  contained  in  the  tailings  which  they  possessed, 
and  which  were  estimated  to  be  of  considerable  value.  Mr.  Bowling, 
on  whose  recommendation  the  scheme  was  approved,  led  them  to  believe 
that  the  gold  obtained  from  those  tailings  would  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  mine,  but  in  this  they  had  been  disappointed,  and  it  had  been  insufficient  to 
meet  the  cost  of  salaries  and  wages  and  the  expenses  here,  and  they  regretted  that 
they  now  found  themselves  again  on  the  wrong  side.  It  was  not  until  they  had 
appointed  Mr.  Arna  Wood,  an  engineer  of  considerable  experience  and  of 
thoroughly  established  integrity,  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  know  what  had 
happened  at  the  mine.  Mr.  Wood  found  on  his  arrival  there  that  practically  all  our 
tailings  had  been  treated  and  the  bulk  of  the  gold  lost,  the  extraction  being  very 
imperfectly  and  badly  executed.  Only  a  few  hundred  tons  remained  to  be  treated 
on  the  Francis  Reward  claim.  After  having  treated  this,  he  removed  the  cyanide 
plant  to  the  mine,  which  was  some  nine  miles  off,  in  order  to  treat  the 
tailings  there,  which  were  the  result  of  their  own  battery  work.  Here 
again  he  found  things  very  unsatisfactory.  The  tailings,  instead  of 
being  concentrated  in  one  heap,  were  scattered  all  over  the  country, 
which  made  it  impossible  to  recover  the  bulk  of  them.  By  this  time  our 
funds  were  getting  exhausted,  and  as  the  South  African  war  was  going  on  recon¬ 
struction  was  out  of  the  question.  They  therefore  instructed  Mr.  Wood  to  limit 
his  expenditure  to  practically  the  amount  he  could  win  from  the  mine  itself.  With 
these  limited  means  at  his  command,  Mr.  Wood  commenced  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  property.  He  found  that  nothing  had  been  done  on  the  two  northern 
blocks,  but  on  the  southern  block — the  Golden  Gate  lease — there  had  been  4,797  tons 
treated,  which  had  yielded  2,070  ozs.  from  the  plates.  Mr.  Wood  then  tested  the 
lode  formation  and  the  reef  at  the  165-feet  level,  and  finding  they  were  low  grade,  he 
thought  there  was  nothing  further  to  be  done  with  the  lease,  which  of  course  was  a 
great  disappointment.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  northern  blocks.  He  found 
that  the  whole  hill  running  through  the  leases  was  composed  more  or  less  of  lode 
material,  and  after  taking  about  1,000  samples,  and  making  600  assays,  Mr.  Wood  came 
to  the  opinion  that  the  lode  formation  was  very  good  indeed.  It  went  from  40  to 
80  feet  wide.  He  actually  proved  over  1,200  feet  of  this  formation,  and  he  considers, 
under  a  very  conservative  estimate,  that  they  have  over  200,000  tons  of  ore,  which 
will  average  some  10  dwts.  to  the  ton.  In  order  to  further  prove  this,  he  had  mill  tests 
made  of  100  tons  taken  from  the  surface,  being  fair  average  surface  samples.  These 
gave  over  10  dwts.  to  the  ton.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  have  here  not 
only  one  of  the  best  mines  in  Western  Australia,  but  one  of  the  biggest  mines  in 
the  world.  To  equip  this  mine  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  50-head  mill. 
Water  was  there  in  an  unlimited  quantity,  and  there  was  a  perfect  site  for  the 
battery.  Mr.  Wood  was  of  opinion  that  in  the  Cuddingwarra  'property  they  had 
the  Great  Fingall  reef,  and  that  at  the  lower  levels  we  shall  get  as  good  results 
as  they  have  got  in  the  Fingall.  He  therefore  came  to  them  with  confidence 
for  more  capital  and  proposed  the  following  scheme  That  a  new  company  be 
formed  with  300,000  shares  of  10s.  each  ;  that  the  shareholders  of  this  company 
will  have  the  right  to  apply  for  and  be  allotted  a  similar  number  of 
shares  in  the  new  company  to  those  they  hold  in  the  old  company.  Then  this  com¬ 
pany  amalgamates  with  another  company  called  the  Lady  Evelyn  Gold  Mine 
Company,  the  shareholders  of  which  will  have  similar  rights  to  ourselves,  that  is  to 
say,  they  will  have  the  right  to  apply  for  115,000  shares.  The  balance  which  will 
be  left  will  be  some  85,000  shares,  which  will  be  taken  by  other  parties.  The  shares 
will  be  credited  with  7s.  as  paid  up,  leaving  a  liability  of  3s.  a  share,  but  it  is  not 
proposed  to  call  up  more  than  is.  or  is.  6d.  per  share  for  some  little  time.  This  on 
the  300,000  shares  would  give  us  a  working  capital,  after  paying  the  liabilities  of 
both  companies,  of  some  £40,000.  It  is  also  proposed  not  to  confine  ourselves 
entirely  to  West  Australia,  but  to  take  up  certain  options  in  West  Africa,  which 
have  been  offered  to  us,  and  which  may  be  of  considerable  value.  This  will 
very  much  assist  us  in  getting  rid  of  the  85,000  shares  if  the  present  shareholders 
•do  not  wish  to  increase  their  holdings,  because  we  believe  with  the  properties  in 
West  Africa  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  these  taken  up.  The  Lady  Evelyn 
mine  is,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  a  very  good  property,  and  one  which  with  a 
moderate  further  expenditure  may  be  made  a  dividend-paying  concern  very  quickly. 
They  have  a  considerable  amount  of  i-oz.  ore  in  sight,  but  at  present  they  have  not  a 
sufficient  supply  of  water.  We  propose  if  we  amalgamate  with  them  that  we  should 
bring  them  to  a  dividend-paying  stage,  and  then  increase  the  capacity  on  the 
Cuddingwarra  property,  where  we  hope  eventually  to  have  at  least  50  stamps  to 
treat  this  enormous  body  of  ore.  The  Chairman  concluded  by  moving  the  resolu¬ 
tions  giving  effect  to  the  scheme. 


Mr.  Alexander  Mathieson  seconded  the  motion. 

After  a  discussion  with  regard  to  the  liabilities  of  the  two  companies,  the  motion 
was  then  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  with  one  dissentient. 

Mr.  J.  G.  B.  Elliot  was  appointed  liquidator  at  a  remuneration  of  50  guineas. 


NITRATE  PRODUCERS  STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY,  LIMITED. 


THE  sixth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

holders  of  the  Nitrate  Producers  Steamship  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  at  No.  20  Billiter  Buildings,  E.C.,  Mr.  John  Latta  (the  Chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  John  A.  Walker)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  result  of  the  six  years’  working  shows  continued  pro¬ 
gress,  and,  while  they  were  to  be  congratulated  on  the  maintained  success  of  the 
company,  he  was  sorry  to  state  that  the  prospects  in  the  immediate  future  were  such 
as  to  cause  the  directors  considerable  anxiety.  He  was  accused  of  being  somewhat 
pessimistic  as  to  the  future  of  shipping  generally,  and  he  only  wished  that  these 


accusations  had  been  justified  by  results  ;  unfortunately,  the  freight  market  had 
sunk  to  a  level  which  even  his  pessimism  did  not  contemplate.  The  actual  rates  of 
freight  in  many  directions  were  probably  not  so  low  to-day  as  they  were  four  or  five 
years  ago  ;  but  that  must  not  be  construed  as  proving  that  they  are  equally  re¬ 
munerative.  They  were  less  remunerative  owing  to  the  great  increase  which  had 
taken  place  in  working  expenses,  such  as  wages,  insurance,  bunker  coal,  repairs,  and 
running  expenses  generally.  Unfortunately,  these  charges  showed  no  sign  of  following 
the  collapse  which  had  taken  place  in  the  freight  market.  Therefore,  with  earnings 
seriously  restricted  and  fixed  charges  as  they  were  when  freights  were  booming,  the  final 
result  of  most  voyages  will  be  equal  to  about  the  worst  the  shipping  trade  had  seen. 
The  position  was  made  the  more  acute  owing  to  the  unprecedented  amount  of  new 
tonnage  which  had  been  placed  on  the  market  as  a  result  of  four  years’  successive 
high  freights,  further  intensified  by  extensive  sales  of  old  steamers — as  also  new, 
for  that  part  of  it — to  foreigners  who  were  not  fettered  with  restrictions  such  as 
British  shipowners  have  to  contend  with,  and  so  competed  very  effectively  with 
them,  making  existence  all  the  more  precarious,  and  it  was  now  once  more  a  fight 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  For  many  years  the  cry  of  “  wolf”  has  gone  up, 
but  now  he  thought  they  had  definite  evidence  that  this  objectionable  animal  had 
got  them  in  its  grip,  and  the  time  had  undoubtedly  arrived  when  the  owners  of 
cargo  steamers  not  in  regular  lines  must  set  their  house  in  order,  and  pursue  the 
lines  of  finance,  which  will,  in  these  days  of  keen  competition,  more  than  ever  be 
required  to  keep  up  the  efficiency  of  their  fleets,  and  also  create  reserves  to 
carry  them  through  depressed  times.  If  they  divide  profits  up  to  the  hilt,  or 
nearly  so,  paying  dividends  far  in  excess  of  what  first-class  liners  are  paying, 
ruin  must  in  the  end  follow.  He  need  hardly  remind  them  that  the  policy 
which  the  board  advocates  is  the  policy  which  has  been  persistently  followed 
by  some  well-known  lines.  The  magnificent  fleets  of  these  lines  have  been  built 
almost  entirely  out  of  reserves — that  is  to  say,  of  money  earned,  but  not  distributed 
in  dividends.  Where  would  these  lines  have  been  if,  after  providing  for  mere  wear 
and  tear,  they  had  divided  their  earnings  up  to  the  last  penny  ?  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  position  which  British  shipowners  have  now  secured  is  so  supreme 
that  it  will  be  many  years  before  any  other  country  can  unseat  them  from  this  proud 
position.  So  far  as  cargo  steamers  are  concerned,  a  close  examination  into  the 
manner  in  which  these  are  only  too  often  financed  will  display  the  glaring  fact  that 
there  is  not  much  latent  fighting  material  to  spare,  and  our  supremacy  is,  perhaps, 
more  assumed  than  real,  and  the  immediate  future  looks  like  affording  a  test.  The 
great  difficulty  which  directors  invariably  experience  is  in  convincing  shareholders 
that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  earnings  over  expenditure  is  in  reality  profit. 
They  must  study  moderation  in  times  of  prosperity.  Another  very  convincing 
reason  why  they  should  observe  the  most  prudent  methods  of  finance  was  suggested 
by  the  knowledge  that  most  of  the  steamship  lines  are  new  adding  large  cargo-carriers 
to  their  fleets.  These  cargo- carriers  pay  much  less  insurance  than  ordinary  steamers, 
and  their  purchase  price  is  more  often  than  otherwise  provided  by  debenture  issues 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  not  over  4  per  cent.,  which  charge  occupies  to  these 
companies  an  equivalent  place  to  their  average  dividend  of  £8  6s.  8d.  per  cent.,  a 
saving  in  their  favour  in  this  respect  alone  of  £4  6s.  8d.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Competing  directly  with  boats  so  insured  and  so  financed,  the  directors  would  be 
failing  of  their  duty  were  they  to  overlook  the  precautions  essential  to  such  adequate 
administration  of  their  finances  as  will  enable  them  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  best  of  their  competitors.  Even  those  unacquainted  with  shipping  must  see 
the  force  of  this  argument.  The  competition  from  America  was  likely  to  be  of  a 
kind  which  will  prove  troublesome,  inasmuch  as  it  is  stated  that  the  steamers 
purchased  by  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  were  being  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  working 
in  conjunction  with  higher  interests,  and  that  profit  from  them  as  an  investment 
alone  is  not  solely  contemplated.  It  was  an  unfortunate  innovation,  as,  while 
benefiting  such  a  combination  as  the  Billion  Steel  Trust,  it  would  be  very  hurtful 
to  the  entire  shipping  trade,  crushing,  as  it  must,  a  large  quantity  of  smaller  tonnage 
out  of  the  Atlantic  to  find  employment  in  other  directions,  and  must  tend  to  lower 
rates  all  round.  Obviously,  great  economies  can  be  effected  by  amalgamation,  and 
if  amalgamations  of  the  nature  of  the  one  to  which  he  had  referred  become  rife, 
which  seemed  certain,  it  was  incumbent  upon  companies  such  as  theirs  to  pursue  the 
only  course  likely  to  mean  continued  success  ;  and  if  that  success  could  be  attained 
after  a  dividend  of  7^  per  cent,  had  been  paid  to  the  shareholders,  with  the  value  of 
the  shares  kept  at  not  under  par,  it  would  be  a  result  equal  to  the  best  of 
most  commercial  undertakings.  He  had  now  the  pleasure  to  propose  :  “  That  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  last  six  months,  and  a  bonus 
of  per  cent.,  both  free  of  income-tax,  be  paid,  and  that  £45,000  be  placed  to 
reserve  for  depreciation,  &c.,  and  the  sum  of  £1,486  2s.  gd.  be  carried  forward  to 
next  year’s  account.” 

Mr.  John  Fleming,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  with  regard  to  paying  only 
7i  per  cent.,  with  a  bonus  of  per  cent.,  he  thought  that  was  the  wisest  course 
which  could  be  pursued. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Sir  E.  T.  Gourley,  in  moving  that  a  sum  of  £800  be  paid  to  the  directors  in  lieu 
of  £600  which  was  voted  last  year,  said  the  position  of  the  company  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  those  entrusted  with  its  management.  They  had  a  paid-up 
capital  of  £100,000,  and  they  had  earned  during  the  last  year  £50,000. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Speed.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready  next  week. 


GEORGE  GISSING’S  NEW  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

BY  THE  IONIAN  SEA.  By  George 

Gissing.  With  Illustrations  in  Colour  and  others  in  Black  and 
White.  4to.  16s.  [Ready  next  week . 

Chapters  of  narrative,  description,  and  reflection,  the  results  of  a 
recent  ramble  in  that  part  of  Southern  Italy  which  is  least  visited  by 
tourists. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  STEPHEN  CRANE. 

GREAT  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

By  Stephen  Crane,  Author  of  “  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.” 
With  8  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  John  Sloan.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

[In  a  few  days. 

This  series  of  vigorous  battle  pictures  was  amongst  the  very  last 
work  done  by  the  author  of  “  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.” 

BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON’S  NEW  PLAY. 

LABOREMUS.  "  A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

By  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson.  With  Photogravure  Portrait  and 
Introduction.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  [In  a  few  days. 


A  NURSE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

DIARY  OF  A  NURSE  IN  SOUTH 

AFRICA  :  being  a  Narrative  of  Experiences  in  the  Hospital 
Service.  By  Alice  Bron.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

[In  a  few  days. 

NEW  WORK  BY  PROF.  LEWIS  CAMPBELL. 

ON  THE  NATIONALISATION  OF 

THE  OLD  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Lewis 
Campbell,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Greek  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  &c.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  [Ready. 

SIR  ROBERT  HART’S  BOOK  ON  CHINA. 

{PRICE  SIX  SHILLINGS. 

“THESE  FROM  THE  LAND  OF  SINIM.” 


Its  Value  and  Development. 

By  W.  BLELOCH. 

With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams.  1  vol.  demy  8vo.  10s.  net. 

[Monday. 

***  This  book  deals  with  the  new  South  Africa  which  will  result 
from  the  storm  aaid  stress  of  the  struggle  now  approaching  its  end. 
The  author  describes  the  countries,  their  mineral  resources,  the 
land,  and  the  people.  He  has  lived  among  the  Boers  and  is  well 
acquainted  with  their  language  and  their  customs:  he  knows  the 
Uitlanders  and  their  requirements,  and  the  hindrances  to  their 
prosperity  under  the  old  government :  and  he  suggests  remedies 
to  be  made  by  the  new.  The  Government  assets  and  the  capacity 
of  the  new  colonies  to  provide  revenue  and  to  pay  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  war  debt  are  also  considered.  Then  Mr.  Bleloch  deals  with 
the  value  of  the  new  field  of  enterprise  offered  to  British  capitalists 
and  workers,  agricultural  and  industrial.  The  book  is,  moreover, 
an  unofficial  summin  -up  of  the  work  of  the  English  in  South  Africa. 


THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

Edited  by  PRINCE  HERBERT  BISMARCK. 

With  Portraits,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  £ 1  net. 

The  Times.— “They  throw  new  light  upon  Bismarck’s  character; 
they  present  a  very  complete  and  attractive  picture  of  the  ‘  marriage 
of  true  minds,’ and  of  the  relation  which  a  perfect  home  life  may 
hold  to  the  life  of  a  statesman  at  whose  bidding  the  most  momentous 
events  were  unrolling  themselves,  and  they  illustrate  those  events 
and  express  in  very  racy  language  Bismarck’s  opinions  upon  the 
actors  in  them.  To  his  wife  he  was  always  frank  ;  and  in  these 
letters  we  have  a  series  of  delightfully  unreserved  and  caustic 
judgments  as  to  most  of  the  prominent  people  they  came  across.” 

STUDIES  OF  FRENCH  CRIMINALS. 

By  H.  B.  IRVING,  i  vol.  ios.  net. 

The  Daily  News. — “  A  book  that  few  who  take  it  up  will  be  able  to  put  down. 
The  chronicles  of  crime  have  seldom  been  retold  with  a  more  captivating  skill.” 

THE  ETERNAL  C0NFLICT-AN  ESSAY. 

By  W.  R.  PATERSON  (Benjamin  Swift),  i  vol.  crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “  It  is  well  written  by  an  able  man  desirous  to  think 
courageously  and  much  perplexed  by  the  vision  of  life.  Mr.  Paterson  often  hits  out 
the  fire-hot  phrase  and  frames  the  sentence  that  will  stick  in  the  memory.” 

HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR. 

A  Play.  By  ROBERT  MARSHALL.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. ;  paper,  is.  6d. 

NEW  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  CHINESE  QUESTION. 

By  Sir  ROBERT  HART,  Bart.,  Q.C.M.Q. 

Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Imperial  Customs  and  Posts.  ' 
With  Appendices.  Demy  8vo.  6s. 

“The  book  is  the  pronouncement  of  a  great  expert  on  a  subject  of  the  first 
political  importance . These  essays  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  con¬ 

tributions  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  Question.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  No  one  can  fully  comprehend  the  intricacies  of  the  situation  without  studying 
the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Hart.” — Morning  Post. 

“No  man  living  has  a  long  or  more  intimate  familiarity  with  the  country  and 
its  rulers.” — Standard. 


THE  AUTHENTIC  DICKENS. 


NEW  VOLUMES. 

HARD  TIMES  AND  REPRINTED 

PIECES.  With  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  MarCus 
Stone,  and  Fred  Walker,  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ,  including  Sketches 

of  Young  Gentlemen,  Sketches  of  Young  Couples,  and  the 
Mudfog  and  other  Sketches.  With  Illustrations  by  George 
Cruikshank  and  Phiz  and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

%*  Forming  Vols.  XV.  and  XVI.  of  the  Series. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  READY  ARE:— 


PICKWICK  PAPERS. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES, 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT. 
DOMBEY  AND  SON. 


THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP, 
BARNABY  RUDGE. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD. 
BLEAK  HOUSE. 

LITTLE  DORRIT. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 


The  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  of  DICKENS'S  Works  will  be 
complete  in  Twenty-one  Volumes ,  square  crown  8vo.,  and  will 
contain  ALL  THE  EXTRA  STORIES,  SKETCHES, 
and  ILLUSTRATIONS  which  have  appeared  only  in  the 
“  Gads  hill  Edition."  Each  volume  has  a 


FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN  COLOUR. 
Price  5s.  each. 


Full  Twelve-page  Prospectus  on  applicatioti. 


E.  L.  VOYNICH’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

JACK  RAYMOND. 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH,  Author  of  “The  Gadfly.”  6s. 

Tke  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “  A  remarkable  book.  The  strongest  novel  the  present 
season  has  produced.” 

TANGLED  TRINITIES.  By  Daniel  Woodroffe.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “  We  make  bold  to  prophesy  that  no  more  originally  con¬ 
ceived,  and  few  better  written,  books  than  ‘  Tangled  Trinities  ’  will  see  the  light 
during  the  present  publishing  season.” 

YOYSEY.  By  Richard  O.  Prowse.  6s. 

Th z.  Athenceuvi. — “  Mr.  Prowse  has  a  gift  for  very  close  analysis,  combined,  with 
an  unfailing  use  of  good  English.  He  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  his  picture  is  undeniably  admirable.” 

SAWDUST.  By  Dorothea  Gerard.  6s. 

The  Scotsman. — “  A  story  of  much  freshness  and  power.  It  should  give 
pleasure  and  stimulate  thought.” 

FOREST  FOLK.  By  James  Prior.  6s. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT.  By  Basil 

MARNAN.  6s. 

FROM  A  SWEDISH  HOMESTEAD.  By  Selma 

LAGERLOF.  6s. 

The  Spectator. — “We  are  glad  to  welcome  in  this  delightful  volume  evidence  of 
the  unabated  vitality  of  that  vein  of  fantastic  invention  which  ran  purest  in  the 
tales  of  Andersen.  The  longest  and  most  beautiful  story  of  the  collection  is  ren¬ 
dered  touching  and  convincing  by  the  ingenuous  charm  and  sincerity  of  the 
narrator.” 

THE  HIDDEN  MODEL.  By  Frances  Forbes- 

ROBERTSON.  6s. _ 


The  Dollar  Library  of  American  Fiction. 

A  New  Series  of  American  Fiction  in  monthly  volumes,  price  FOUR  SHILLINGS 
each,  or  TWO  GUINEAS,  post  free,  for  a  subscription  of  12  volumes. 

THE  CHRONIC  LOAFER.  By  Nelson  Lloyd. 

[Tuesday. 

HER  MOUNTAIN  LOVER.  By  Hamlin  Garland. 
THE  GIRL  AT  THE  HALF-WAY  HOUSE.  By  E. 

HOUGH. 

PARLOUS  TIMES.  By  D.  D.  Wells,  Author  of 

“  Her  Ladyship’s  Elephant.”  _ 


CHAPMAN  and 


HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


London : 


WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications  ;  and  to  this 
♦  rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTICE. —  This  number  contains  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  five 
articles  on  Army  Reform ,  which  deal  with  the  following 
points :  (1)  The  Breakdown  of  the  Voluntary  System ; 
(2)  Conscription ;  (3)  Conscription  as  Applied  to  Great 
Britain;  (4)  The  same  continued ;  (5)  The  Distribution  of 
the  Home  A  rmy. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  quality  of  the  speeches  made  by  Sir  Henry 
Fowler  and  the  few  supporters  of  his  amendment  is 
another  proof  of  the  vacuity  of  all  criticism  which 
is  not  founded  on  a  definite  philosophy.  The  whole 
amendment  could  scarcely  be  better  described  than 
in  Mr.  John  Redmond’s  angry  phrase  :  it  was  a 
“mere  dishonest  platitude,”  of  great  extent,  of  small 
content,  designed  with  the  sole  object  of  not  giving 
offence.  We  cannot  but  admire  Mr.  Redmond  for 
pulling  to  pieces  the  transparent  sham  nor  avoid 
pitying  Sir  Henry  Fowler  in  that  he  was  condemned  in 
foolish  loyalty  to  the  name  of  a  distressful  party  to  sur¬ 
render  even  the  unimaginative  coherence  of  argument 
which  is  his  chief  claim  to  political  eminence.  He 
expressed  approval  of  the  money  spent  on  the  Navy ; 
and  his  supporters  were  ominously  silent.  He  re¬ 
affirmed,  like  a  good  patriot,  his  belief  in  the  war  ;  and 
lost  the  support  of  all  the  Irish  party.  In  the  few 
respects  in  which  he  came  to  definite  criticism,  as  on 
War  Office  organisation  and  the  tax  on  coal,  he  pro¬ 
duced  no  new  argument,  made  no  alternative  proposals, 
and  said  nothing  likely  to  stimulate  or  alarm  even  his 
titular  leader. 

Being  cut  off  by  his  sympathies  from  criticism  of  the 
essence  of  the  Budget,  Sir  Henry  Fowler  spent  his 
energies  on  a  protest  against  the  peace  expenditure. 
He  quoted  many  figures  to  prove  the  already  esta¬ 
blished  and  much-canvassed  fact,  the  gravity  of  which 
no  one  is  more  willing  to  exaggerate  than  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  since  1896  the  expenditure 
of  the  country,  apart  from  the  war,  had  increased  by 
nearly  ^15,000,000.  If  he  had  gone  further  back  he 
might  have  shown  that  since  1870  our  expenditure  had 
increased  by  more  than  ^60,000,000.  This  growing 
taxation  he  attributed  with  perfect  accuracy  to  three 
chief  causes  ;  extra  naval  and  military  expenditure, 
amounting  to  £8, 000, 000  ;  the  grants  to  local  authori¬ 
ties,  representing  an  increase  of  ^2,750,000 ;  and 


an  additional  sum  of  jT  1,750,000  spent  on  education. 
It  was  open  to  him  to  join  issue  with  Government  on 
each  of  these  heads.  Instead  he  expressed  almost 
complete  approval  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government, 
j  He  granted  the  full  necessity  of  both  the  naval  and 
educational  expenditure,  and  only  saved  his  position 
by  carping  pettishly  at  departmental  mistakes. 

The  line  adopted  by  the  Opposition  made  defence 
almost  needless  and  left  the  debate  lifeless  beyond 
j  precedent  for  so  great  an  occasion.  The  question 
i  of  the  coal-tax  had  been  worked  out  ;  of  the  sugar- 
j  tax,  which  Mr.  Hanbury,  forgetful  perhaps  of  the 
popularity  of  tobacco,  praised  as  giving  a  welcome 
chance  to  the  working-man  of  bearing  his  part  of  the 
burden,  the  mover  of  the  amendment  had  approved  ; 

'  and  as  to  the  income-tax  the  Opposition  and  the  Govern- 
j  ment  are  unfortunately  both  admirers  of  its  increase, 
j  Mr.  Redmond’s  wholesale  attack  on  the  war  and  Mr. 

Labouchere’s  on  the  navy  were  not  worth  serious 
j  notice.  Only  one  point  of  wide  and  vital  import  was 
j  brought  up.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  pessi¬ 
mistic  as  Sir  Henry  Fowler  could  wish,  suggested  that  it 
would  soon  become  necessary  for  the  Colonies  to  bear 
a  larger  share  in  the  cost  of  Imperial  defence.  In  the 
proposal  is  involved  a  more  vital  principle  in  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Empire  than  so  commonplace  a  debate 
could  endure,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason  it  was  not 
further  discussed.  Mr.  Balfour  wound  up  the  long  but 
|  futile  debate  with  an  unexpectedly  vigorous  fighting 
speech,  pointing  to  the  legacy  of  difficulties  left  the 
Government  by  Radical  “  bounce  ;  ”  to  use  the  language 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  defeat  of  the 
amendment  by  a  majority  of  177  was  not  a  good  omen 
I  for  the  party  which  its  latest  leader  was  to  renovate 
j  and  reunite. 

Mr.  Morley  was  the  first  of  the  Opposition  speakers 
j  to  raise  the  debate  on  the  Budget  from  its  level  of 
|  fatuity.  He  created  some  surprise,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  admiration  by  his  expression  of  alarm  at  the 
easy  method  of  raising  money  by  increase  of  the 
income-tax.  His  straightforwardness  of  view  and 
decision  of  argument  on  the  meaning  of  Imperialism 
were  a  welcome  change,  in  logic  if  not  in  philosophy, 
from  the  halting  platitudes  and  awkward  compromises 
of  Sir  Henry  Fowler.  Mr.  Morley’s  premisses  involved 
his  conclusions.  Imperialism  must  mean  during  the 
process  of  growth  some  increase  of  taxation  and  in  the 
sequel  must  produce  some  form  of  compulsory  service. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  spread  of  civilisation  must  often 
as  in  the  Sudan  entail  war.  From  these  effects  Mr. 
Morley  as  a  student  shrinks.  But  as  a  student  he  must 
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allow  himself  to  recognise  the  Imperial  belief,  which 
was  expressed  by  Aristotle  in  a  different  reference,  that 
for  perfection,  in  a  State,  as  in  a  picture,  there  is  need 
of  /jeyfffds  ri,  a  certain  bigness.  Mr.  Morley  would  hold 
that  Holland  and  Switzerland  are  greater  than  Great 
Britain  because  they  have  fewer  wars.  They  are  free, 
it  is  true,  from  the  responsibilities  and  dangers  of 
bigness,  but  the  citizen  of  an  Imperial  State  who  looks 
back  on  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  forward  to  the  end 
of  savagery  must  hold  the  faith  that  bigness  will  always 
be  a  necessary  attribute  in  the  definition  of  greatness. 

Explanations  were  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Tuesday  by  Lord  Lansdowne  in  reply  to  Lord  Spencer 
which  embodied  all  the  information  available  relative 
to  what  Lord  Lansdowne  termed  the  Chinese  entangle¬ 
ment.  He  said  nothing,  however,  of  the  Imperial  Decree 
which  is  reported  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  Chinese 
negotiators  to  conclude  the  peace  negotiations  as  soon 
as  possible  as  famine  in  Shen-si  makes  the  continued 
stay  of  the  Court  at  Si-ngan-fu  impossible  :  the  inference 
drawn  being  that  the  Court  is  contemplating  returning 
to  Peking.  And  in  regard  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  Lord  Lansdowne  is  against  their  indefinite  re¬ 
tention  to  secure  the  execution  of  all  the  punishments 
that  have  been  demanded  by  the  Joint  Note. 

The  indemnity  fixed  at  ^65,000,000  still  remains 
open  to  reduction  and  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Chinese  proposals.  As  to  the  mode  of  pay¬ 
ment  the  two  objects  proposed  are  to  make  it  as  easy 
as  possible  and  to  avoid  separate  assignments  of  Chinese 
revenues  to  individual  Powers  ;  and  especially  the 
giving  of  joint  guarantees  of  a  loan  which  would  pledge 
our  credit  in  a  case  where  our  own  share  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  is  only  about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  amount. 
The  proposal  is  that  China  should  give  bonds  ex- 
tinguishable  in  a  term  of  years  to  each  Power  for  its 
share,  certain  ear-marked  revenues  being  paid  to  a  joint 
Board  and  any  measures  taken  for  default  would  be 
taken  by  the  concerted  action  of  the  Powers  and  not 
individually.  But  Great  Britain  will  not  agree  to  rais¬ 
ing  the  Customs,  as  this  would  tell  most  heavily  against 
British  trade,  beyond  5  per  cent,  ad  valorem  unless  in 
consideration  for  a  larger  amount  a  compensating 
arrangement  can  be  made  by  amendments  in  the  Treaty 
of  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  by  other  commercial 
advantages. 

The  Powers  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
reduction  of  the  troops  may  be  made  and  orders  have 
been  given  for  over  three  thousand  of  our  troops  to 
leave  immediately.  Others  will  gradually  be  with¬ 
drawn  as  the  season  advances  until  only  the  garrisons 
are  left  for  the  Legation  guards  and  the  posts  between 
Peking  and  the  sea.  The  dispute  with  Russia  over  the 
Tien-tsin  concession  has  not  yet  been  settled.  Lord 
Lansdowne  had  nothing  more  to  say  of  Manchuria  than 
that  Russia’s  statement  of  her  position  and  intentions 
there  is  matter  of  common  knowledge.  His  reference 
to  the  two  Viceroys  of  the  Southern  Provinces  was  a 
recognition  of  the  service  they  had  rendered  by  their 
advice  apd  opinions  during  the  crisis,  and  of  their 
influence  for  good  in  their  provinces.  Their  position 
between  their  own  Government  and  the  foreign  Powers 
has  been  a  very  delicate  one.  Material  support  was 
offered  to  them  at  one  time,  but  they  declined  the  offer 
with  the  assurance  that  they  were  not  incurring  any 
personal  danger,  and  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
do  anything  further. 

In  spite  of  greater  distractions  further  East,  Russia 
appears  to  be  quietly  and  persistently  extending  her 
influence  in  Persia.  There  are  rumours  of  special  con¬ 
cessions  by  the  Shah  in  favour  of  Russian  trade,  of 
indirect  control  over  Persian  Customs,  of  the  extension 
of  the  financial  control  already  established,  and  we  have 
seen  a  line  of  subsidised  steamers  started  between 
Odessa  and  the  Gulf.  Russian  surveyors  are  reported 
to  be  prospecting  the  eastern  districts  along  the  Perso- 
Baluch  frontier  which  would  be  traversed  by  a  railway 
connecting  the  Trans-Caspian  system  with  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  Russian  naturalists  with  a  leaning  for 
politics  are  exploring  the  same  regions  and  ingratiating 


themselves  with  the  tribesmen.  Sir  T.  Holdich  in  his 
recent  work  on  the  Indian  Borderland  has  pronounced 
this  line  impracticable  with  a  confidence  which  must  be 
rather  discouraging  to  the  Russian  engineers. 

Count  Goluchowski’s  most  important  statement 
about  China  in  his  speech  to  the  Hungarian  Delega¬ 
tion  was  that  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  the  peaceful 
progress  of  events  in  Europe — by  which  he  meant 
affairs  in  the  “weather  corner”  of  the  Balkan 
peninsula — had  been  largely  due  to  the  occurrences  in 
the  Far  East.  He  is  doubtful  however  whether  this 
condition  can  last  much  longer  in  view  of  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  symptoms  of  unrest  which  have  appeared  from 
recent  events  in  Bulgaria,  Servia  and  Montenegro. 
The  Austro-Russian  understanding  is  all  very  well 
but  it  is  not  desirable  to  place  too  much  confidence 
in  it  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  Count 
Goluchowski’s  references  to  Bulgaria  and  Servia  are 
very  distinct  warnings  to  these  States  not  to  suppose 
that  Austria-Hungary  will  leave  them  at  liberty  to 
pursue  their  ambitions  without  reference  to  her  own 
interests.  Bulgaria  is  reminded  that  the  Macedonian 
agitation  means  more  than  danger  to  the  relations 
between  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  and  might  exercise  a 
fatal  influence  on  others  of  more  consequence  to 
Austria-Hungary;  and  the  new  Servian  Constitution  is 
alluded  to  with  the  warning  that  it  will  not  be  well  if 
it  excites  hopes  which  would  be  inimical  to  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  Count  cannot  be  accused  of  want  of 
frankness. 

Telegrams  from  the  war  have  been  frequent  during 
the  week  thanks  to  the  adoption  on  the  part  of  corre¬ 
spondents  of  “the  good  old  rule,  the  simple  plan” 
which  may  be  called  the  circular  or  self-supporting 
system.  It  depends  for  the  success  of  its  continuity  on 
the  skill  with  which  conjecture,  corroboration,  contra¬ 
diction  and  reaffirmation  are  combined  and  varied. 
Fortunately  its  ingenuity  is  partially  negatived  by  the 
rarity  and  terseness  of  Lord  Kitchener’s  summaries.  A 
few  facts  emerge.  Mrs.  Botha  is  on  her  way  to  Europe, 
but  whether  with  the  object  of  ceasing  to  annoy  her 
husband  by  her  laudable  importunities,  or  in  the 
hope  of  beginning  to  irritate  the  almost  forgotten 
Mr.  Kruger  is  still  being  discussed.  General  Botha 
who  had  been  concentrating  in  the  Carolina  district 
has  been  hunted  out  and  Ermelo  occupied  not  for  the 
second  or  third  time  during  this  war.  Some  concentra¬ 
tion  of  Boers  has  been  organised  in  the  north  of  Cape 
Colony  and  the  telegrams  add  with  inimitable  con¬ 
descension  that  our  military  authorities  are  aware  of 
the  fact.  The  whereabouts  of  De  Wet  is  not  known, 
though  we  are  told  that  he  has  hurried  to  the  South 
after  failing  to  persuade  any  of  his  men  to  follow  him 
across  the  Orange  River.  From  the  terminus  of  the 
railway  at  Pietersburg  in  the  extreme  north  Colonel 
Wilson  has  made  another  successful  expedition  and 
engaged  a  portion  of  Beyer’s  commando  capturing  a 
number  of  prisoners  and  much  stock. 

Melbourne  is  passing  through  an  exciting  period  in 
its  history.  The  festivities  connected  with  the  visit  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  were 
hardly  over  before  the  federal  forces  joined  issue  in  the 
Parliament  which  the  Duke  went  to  Australia  to  open. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Reid  has  lost  no  time  in  raising  the  question 
of  free  trade,  and  if  boldness  of  assertion  could  win  a 
parliamentary  battle  Mr.  Reid  is  already  in  a  fair  way 
to  secure  his  first  triumph.  Those  who  know  him  will 
have  little  difficulty  in  gauging  the  approximate  value 
of  his  words,  and  when  he  claims  that  the  elections 
resulted  in  a  free-trade  victory,  it  can  only  be  said  that 
he  asserts  what  no  one  else  has  discovered.  By  claim¬ 
ing  that  all  uncertain  members  are  on  his  side  he 
waters  down  the  Government  majority  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  one,  and  predicts  an  early  end  to 
the  Protectionist  Ministry.  If  by  some  unpropitious 
chance  he  should  prove  to  be  a  good  prophet,  he  would 
himself  be  called  upon  to  form  a  Ministry.  His  success 
would  be  unfortunate  for  Australia.  Whatever  views 
New  South  Wales  may  take  on  the  tariff  question, 
Australia  as  a  whole  would  regard  any  attempt  to 
establish  free  trade,  even  of  the  Reidian  order,  as  com- 
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mercial  and  financial  suicide.  Either  Mr.  Reid  would 
have  to  adopt  a  programme  indistinguishable  from  Mr. 
Barton’s  or  there  would  he  a  crisis  throughout  the 
colonies  which  form  the  new  Commonwealth. 

Senator  Lodge  we  are  accustomed  to  in  the  character 
of  Bombastes  Furioso,  but  Vice-President  Roosevelt 
we  have  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  pet  Americans 
of  the  people  that  dream  dreams  of  the  entente  of 
“  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations.”  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  joined  Senator  Lodge  in  defying  all  Europe  and 
Great  Britain  to  interpose  their  interference  between 
the  States  and  the  overflowing  affection  of  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  millions  of  the  nineteen  South 
American  Republics.  This  is  a  very  pretty  picture 
but  it  has  about  as  little  relation  to  the  truth  as  the 
humanitarian  pretences  on  which  the  war  against 
Spain  was  declared.  Now  the  Monroe  doctrine  triply 
exaggerated  and  the  rejection  of  the  Clayton  Bui wer 
treaty  are  the  means  by  which  South  America  is  to  be 
prevented  from  being  snatched  from  the  loving  arms  of 
the  States.  The  “two  Americas”  are  to  declare  that 
Europe  shall  not  enter  in  establish  colonies,  or  seek 
the  partition  of  Central  or  Southern  America.  The 
States  were  bullying  Venezuela  a  short  time  ago  and 
Venezuela  turned  nasty.  Now  they  will  try  to  bully  or 
cajole  her  into  denying  Germany  the  lease  of  a  small 
island  for  a  coaling  station.  Soon  Europe  will  not  be 
able  to  speak  in  South  America  without  asking  per¬ 
mission  of  the  States.  But  we  fancy  South  America 
would  prefer  even  the  attentions  of  Europe  to  those  of 
their  friends  on  the  North.  It  is  pleasant  for  Europe  to 
be  menaced  with  the  commercial  fist  and  the  mailed  fist 
of  America  at  the  same  time  ! 

The  elections  in  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  serious  out¬ 
look  and  revolutionary  threats  of  the  people,  have 
resulted  in  a  considerable  majority  for  the  existing 
Ministry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake  of  the  country 
and  of  King  Alfonso  that  this  success  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  sheer  loyalty  of  the  bulk  of  the  citizens 
rather  than  by  electoral  strategy  and  the  name  of  General 
Weyler,  the  War  Minister.  But  the  serious  tumults 
that  marked  the  course  of  the  election  in  many  of  the 
provinces,  Badajoz,  Seville  and  Madrid,  and  above  all 
at  Barcelona,  show  the  readiness  of  the  populace 
for  disorder,  and  suggest  that  the  first  vigorous 
revolutionary  leader  to  appear  will  win  a  following. 
The  most  determined,  if  not  the  most  noisy,  oppo¬ 
nents  of  the  present  regime  are  in  Catalonia,  where 
the  Home  Rule  successes  were  considerable.  The 
immediate  cause  of  dissatisfaction  is  no  doubt  the 
loss  of  trade  resulting  from  the  surrender  of  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines,  and  there  is  little  hope  that  the  former 
modicum  of  prosperity  will  be  restored  in  the  near 
future.  The  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  there  is  no 
sign  of  organisation  in  the  revolutionary  forces,  and 
that  Senor  Sagasta  is  a  politician  of  long  experience 
and  great  acuteness. 

Lord  Halsbury’s  views  have  prevailed  as  to  the  form 
the  proposed  legislation  known  as  the  Corruption  Bill 
should  take.  Lord  Alverstone  practically  gives  up  his 
Bill  as  having  no  chance  of  getting  through  Parliament 
this  Session  and  supports  Lord  Halsbury’s  rival  Bill 
which  gives  a  “prospect  of  something  being  done.” 
The  objection  to  the  former  Bills  was  that  they  were 
too  detailed  and  aimed  at  including  specifically  too  many 
things  or  at  shutting  out  others  so  that  even  a  tip  to 
a  railway  porter  might  conceivably  have  come  within 
it.  Whether  Lord  Halsbury’s  general  clause  avoids 
this  seems  doubtful  :  but  the  most  important  alteration 
is  the  necessity  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Attorney  or  Solicitor-General  to  any  prosecution.  Lord 
Halsbury  has  always  been  very  sensitive  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  Bill  being  used  for  blackmailing  and  this 
is  the  device  by  which  he  hopes  to  minimise  the  danger 
and  prevent  proceedings  on  trivial  and  vexatious 
charges. 

The  London  County  Council  decided  on  Tuesday  to 
act  on  the  report  of  its  Technical  Education  Board  to 
establish  a  day  training  college  for  teachers  in  elemen¬ 
tary  technical  and  secondary  schools.  Mr.  Burns 


objected  on  the  ground  that  the  proposal  generally  did 
not  come  within  the  Council’s  proper  sphere  of  work, 
and  as  to  the  secondary  schools  in  particular  that  the 
decision  was  premature.  Other  towns  however  such 
as  Manchester  and  Nottingham  have  already  established 
these  colleges,  influenced  by  the  great  weight  of  the 
consideration  that  if  there  is  to  be  good  teaching  the 
teachers  themselves  must  be  well  taught.  The  only 
public  authority  in  London  that  has  powers  to  establish 
these  colleges  is  the  County  Council  under  the  Technical 
Instruction  Acts.  But  is  it  not  somewhat  doubtful  to 
assume,  as  Sir  Arthur  Arnold  did,  that  pupils  could  be 
received  from  all  over  the  country  ? 

Moreover  another  point  arises.  It  will  probably  be 
found  that  recourse  will  have  to  be  had  to  the  rates  in 
support  of  the  college.  That  power  may  not  exist 
at  present,  but  if  it  should  be  sought  the  present 
denominational  colleges  would  have  good  grounds  for 
a  claim  to  equivalent  assistance,  exactly  on  the  same 
principle  on  which  the  Voluntary  Elementary  Schools 
are  aided.  But  the  meeting  of  the  London  School 
Board  on  Thursday  showed  that  both  parties  object  to 
the  Government  proposals  because  they  will  interfere 
with  the  desired  education  monopoly  of  the  Board. 
The  monopolist  spirit  does  not  stop  to  inquire  into  the 
proposals  simply  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  bear¬ 
ing  on  education.  It  is  a  question  of  the  transference 
of  powers  and  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  secure 
the  assistance  of  the  larger  boroughs  in  resisting  the 
creation  of  the  new  secondary  authority.  If  that 
fails  the  opposition  will  turn  on  the  alleged  differ¬ 
ences  between  London  and  any  other  part  of  the 
country. 

It  appears  that  the  first  impression  as  to  the  objects 
of  the  trust  of  ^2,000,000  constituted  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Scottish  Universities  was  to  some 
extent  wrong.  The  scheme  is  not  yet  settled  and  Mr. 
Carnegie  has  explained  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
establish  free  education  in  the  Universities.  What  he 
says  suggests  that  he  is  contemplating  the  more 
general  interests  of  higher  education,  perhaps  the 
endowment  of  research  and  the  better  equipment  of  the 
faculties.  Mere  payment  of  fees  would  not  meet  the 
difficulties  of  poor  students  and  though  no  doubt  Mr. 
Carnegie  is  intending  something  for  their  benefit,  it 
would  be  a  misfortune  if  this  portion  of  the  scheme 
were  to  cripple  the  resources  which  might  be  used  with 
greater  advantage  to  general  university  education.  An 
endowment  for  this  purpose  would  be  of  the  utmost 
benefit  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  and  we  hope 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  gift  may  “  encourage  the  others.” 

On  this  matter  of  the  insufficient  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  apparently  remote  and  abstract  studies  Mr. 
Balfour  spoke  at  the  Polyclinic  dinner  very  earnestly 
and  almost  severely.  We  lack  imagination  for  what 
lies  outside  everyday  affairs,  says  Mr.  Balfour,  and  hence 
we  have  not  equipped  ourselves  as  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy  have  done  with  the  costly  armoury 
which  research  must  have  in  these  modern  days.  It 
needs  some  courage,  as  well  as  a  wider  mental  vision 
than  most  politicians  possess,  to  assert  that  in  these  un¬ 
cherished  studies  we  have  the  foundation  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  shall  give  far  greater  happiness  than  any 
immediate  material  industrial  advancement  can  do.  The 
Philistines  will  probably  at  some  time  or  other  mis¬ 
represent  on  some  party  platform  Mr.  Balfour’s  state¬ 
ment  that  if  our  country  allows  itself  to  be  passed  in 
this  race,  it  would  be  a  greater  national  calamity  than  a 
lost  market  here  or  some  national  contretemps  there. 
What  if  they  do?  The  champion  of  knowledge  for  its 
own  sake  has  his  own  reward,  a  reward  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  “  Anglo-Saxons,”  and  hardly  any  politicians. 

The  exploration  of  the  Speedwell  Cavern  in  Derby¬ 
shire  is  of  exceptional  interest  to  naturalists,  since  it 
has  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  first  example  of  a 
blind  cave  animal  recorded  in  England.  The  cavern 
was  discovered  many  years  ago  by  lead-miners,  who 
broke  in  upon  it  at  the  end  of  a  700-yards  level  shaft. 
Above  the  tunnel  even  the  search-light  has  failed  to 
reveal  the  extent  of  roof ;  but  downwards  the  cave  is 
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now  found  to  be  paved  with  a  deep  pool  about  eighty 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  entrance  hole.  The  lipura 
found  in  the  cave  is  allied  to  the  Lipura  Wrightii  which 
was  discovered  by  Messrs.  Jameson  and  Martel  in  the 
Mitchelstown  cave  in  Ireland.  The  only  other  forms  of 
life  discovered  were  small  crustaceans,  not  eyeless,  and 
flat  worms,  with  a  few  beetles  and  gnats  evidently 
not  inhabitants  but  stragglers  through  the  tunnel  of 
access. 

The  ill-luck,  if  it  is  not  ill-management,  which  has 
attended  the  English  challengers  for  the  New  York  cup, 
fell  in  full  measure  on  the  new  “  Shamrock  II.”  In 
a  sudden  squall  off  the  Isle  of  Wight  she  carried  away 
her  bowsprit,  her  topmast  and  mainmast  going  in  turn. 
It  was  fortunate  that  no  one  on  board  was  struck  by  a 
flying  stay  or  sheet,  but  in  similar  disasters  in  the  past 
personal  injury  has  been  rare,  the  reason  being  that  on 
a  yacht  close-hauled  all  on  board  are  to  windward  of 
the  falling  gear.  The  truth  is  that  the  King  was  never 
in  serious  danger.  The  suggested  date  of  the  race  for 
the  cup  will  have  to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  the 
breakage,  and  there  will  be  much  disappointment.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  said  that  our  prospects  of  regaining 
the  cup  are  good.  On  one  occasion  Sir  Thomas  Lipton’s 
new  yacht  showed  herself  better  than  the  old,  but  there  is 
no  sign  of  her  super-excellence  and  the  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic  and  the  terms  of  the  race  are  always 
against  the  challenger.  To  share  the  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  over  the  race  is  not  quite  easy.  In  spite  of 
its  international  savour  there  remains  the  anomaly 
that  a  private  citizen  is  engaged,  under  considerable 
handicap,  in  competing  with  an  almost  national  club. 
The  contest  will  never  assume  a  really  international 
character  until  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  issue  the 
challenge. 

■«  .  i 

The  abolition  of  the  Mastership  of  the  Royal  Buck- 
hounds  has  involved  a  complication  which  was  hardly 
considered  at  the  time  of  the  change.  The  Master  of 
the  Buckhounds  has  always  had  the  control  and 
management  of  Ascot.  He  took  the  receipts,  was 
responsible  for  repairs,  founded  or  added  to  stakes,  and 
above  all  was  the  grand  dispenser  of  orders  for  the 
Royal  enclosure — that  last  ambition  of  all  our  social 
aspirants,  who  have  fought  or  bought  their  way  in  so 
successfully  of  late  that  with  the  expansion  of  society 
the  enclosure  has  expanded  into  a  bear-garden.  The 
Mastership  of  the  Buckhounds  now  being  defunct,  who 
is  to  look  after  Ascot  ?  Lord  Churchill  is  taking  charge 
temporarily  ;  while  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
consider  the  whole  matter,  consisting  of  Lord  Churchill, 
Lord  Ribblesdale,  Lord  Esher  and  Lord  Marcus 
Beresford.  There  are  likely  to  be  many  changes,  while 
one  is  certain.  The  enclosure  will  be  contracted  so  as 
to  include  fewer,  and,  we  suppose,  proportionately  more 
distinguished  members. 

The  Stock  Exchange  has  been  in  a  restless  and  un¬ 
certain  mood  all  the  week,  and  prices,  except  in  such 
markets  as  Home  Rails  where  stagnation  prevails, 
have  moved  fractionally  up  and  down.  The  Northern 
Pacific  complication  is  still  unsettled,  though  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has  now  fixed  10  June  as 
the  buying-in  day  against  bears  of  this  stock.  This 
intimation  that  the  moratorium  would  not  be  indefinitely 
prolonged  has  sent  Northern  Pacific  Commons  up  to  the 
famine  price  of  204,  and  has  depressed  other  stocks. 
About  Thursday  there  was  quite  a  hardening  up  of  Yankee 
rails,  especially  in  Eries,  Readings,  Norfolks,  and  Wa¬ 
bash,  but  on  Friday  they  were  all  down  again,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  predict  the  immediate  future  of  this 
market.  The  railways  are  there  and  doing  as  well  as 
ever,  and  probably  by  the  middle  of  June,  when 
dividends  begin  to  be  announced,  there  wil  1  be  a  re¬ 
covery.  The  Kaffir  market  has  relapsed  into  a  state  of 
dull  despondency  as  the  war  drags  on.  Much  will 
depend  as  Mr.  Brodrick  said  on  what  advice  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  may  give  the  Government.  The  Westralian 
market  is  still  exercised  about  the  Rossland  and 
Kootenay  market,  though  Lake  Views  are  steady  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  10,  while  West  Africans  are  weak 
in  face  of  the  holidays  followed  immediately  by  the 
settlement.  Consols  closed  at  94. 


QIR  HENRY  FOWLER  is  one  of  those  men  of 
whom  everyone  speaks  well,  barring  a  few 
political  friends.  At  a  distance  this  seems  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  very  rosy  lot,  but  on  closer  inspection  such 
a  reputation  takes  a  soberer  hue.  It  is  noticed  that 
such  men  are  always  described  in  positive  terms  of 
minor  praise,  and  soon  we  see  that  the  real  object  is 
not  to  insist  on  the  smaller  excellences  the  gentleman 
possesses  but  to  suggest  the  greater  qualities  he 
lacks.  Uniformly  to  speak  of  a  man  as  moderate, 
sensible,  sane,  honest  is  a  kindly  way  of  saying 
he  is  not  brilliant.  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  the  Opposi¬ 
tion’s  “  honestissimus  et  iustissimus  homo,”  did 
not  endanger  his  reputation  for  all  the  minor  qualities 
by  his  speech  on  his  own  amendment  on  Monday  last. 
Indeed,  almost  everyone,  especially  his  opponents,  was 
able  to  praise  the  speech  and  did.  Only  for  the  Irish 
members  was  the  strain  of  keeping  up  the  euphemistic 
pose  too  great.  Mr.  John  Redmond  could  stand  its 
irritation  no  more  and  unkindly  blurted  out  the  other 
side  of  the  compliments  which  others  had  been  paying 
poor  Sir  Henry.  Truly  never  man  spoke  in  a  saner, 
safer  way  by  saying  nothing  that  was  remarkable  or 
rememberable  for  anything.  We  all  know  that  plati¬ 
tudes  win  great  reputation  for  wisdom,  and  Sir  Henry 
kept  this  experience  w7ell  before  him.  He  demurred 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  national  expenditure — common 
form  :  he  insisted  on  the  fact  that  this  expenditure  was 
increasing — common  form  again  :  he  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  economy — commonest  form  of  all.  All  this  was 
quite  irreproachable,  and  Sir  Henry7  was  careful  not  to 
mar  his  blameless  speech  by  making  any  suggestion 
as  to  where  retrenchment  could  be  effected,  nor  could 
he  make  any  better  proposals  for  taxation  than  those  of 
Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ;  indeed  he  was  with  the 
Government  on  all  points  except  the  coal-tax  :  again — 
for  his  party — common  form;  a  perfunctory  party 
statement  of  objection  and  no  more.  Just  once  this 
great  Liberal  statesman  almost  left  the  path  of  plati¬ 
tude  by  producing-  a  specimen  so  old  and  obsolete 
that  its  falsity  trenched  upon  its  very  title  to  be  a  plati¬ 
tude  at  all.  “  Our  frontier  is  the  sea”  !  and  that  from 
a  former  Secretary  of  State  for  India!  We  trust  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  will  never  go  to  the  Education  Board,  or 
we  should  tremble  for  our  elementary  school-children’s 
geography.  He  might  be  introducing  maps  of  the 
British  Empire  drawn  to  square  with  his  own  notion 
of  frontiers.  His  party  would  have  to  be  in  power  for 
a  long  term  of  years  before  Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  geo¬ 
graphical  primers  would  be  up  to  date.  We  almost  lose 
patience  in  company  with  Mr.  Redmond  and  feel  inclined 
to  describe  this  speech  in  terms  of  the  spade.  The  real 
truth  is  that  Sir  Henry  was  in  substantial  agreement 
with  the  Government  on  nearly  all  points,  but  being  in 
the  Opposition  had  to  oppose.  This  was  the  great 
effort  of  the  Opposition’s  most  respectable  man,  who 
was  put  forward  to  conduct  the  last  charge.  Sir 
William  Harcourt’s  dash  and  brilliancy  was  relied  upon 
for  the  first  assault  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler’s  heavy 
weight  was  brought  up  for  the  last  with  the  result  that 
they7  never  got  within  range  of  the  Government  ;  and 
so  ended  the  grand  attack.  Mr.  Morley’s  speech  was 
no  part  of  this  assault ;  in  so  far  as  it  was  directed  to  the 
Budget,  he  was  against  that  which  the  Opposition 
approved  and  approved  of  that  which  they  were  against. 

To  us  it  is  a  genuine  mystery  why  the  Opposition 
should  have  chosen  their  ground  of  attack  so  badly.  It 
was  never  possible  to  make  any  real  impression  on  this 
Budget  from  their  point  of  assault.  The  coal-tax, 
whatever  its  intrinsic  merits  or  demerits,  necessarily 
could  never  be  generallyunpopular ;  the  sugar-tax  plainly 
was  not  unpopular.  It  would  have  been  very  much 
easier  to  make  an  impression  on  the  increase  of  the 
income-tax  ;  and  a  formal  protest  against  the  deliberate 
and  careful  neglect  of  an  opportunity  to  benefit  our 
West  Indian  colonies  in  the  matter  of  the  sugar-tax 
would,  in  our  belief,  have  offered  a  very  fair  chance  of 
putting  the  Government  in  a  very  tight  place.  The 
significance  of  the  Budget  with  the  debates  and  public 
opinion  it  has  evoked  is  that  the  country  is  aware  that 
there  will  have  to  be  more  indirect  taxation  in  the  future. 
The  whole  trend  of  modern  conditions  is  in  favour 
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of  the  organisation  by  the  State  of  more  and 
more  departments  of  national  life,  industrial,  social, 
and  commercial.  The  nationalisation  of  the  coal 
supply  has,  as  it  were  at  a  bound,  been  brought  by 
the  action  of  the  coal-owners  almost  within  the  region 
of  practical  politics.  Organisation  means  money,  and 
money  cannot  be  got  by  starving  the  army  and  navy — 
the  country  will  stand  that  no  longer — and  practical 
people  know  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what  you  can  do 
with  the  income-tax.  Therefore  indirect  taxation  must 
•come.  We  shall  in  the  immediate  future  see  steady 
pressure  in  favour  of  obtaining  revenue  by  import 
duties,  which  so  far  as  they  are  paid  by  the  foreign 
producer  will  relieve  the  taxpayer  here,  so  far  as 
they  fail  on  the  home  consumer  will  be  to  the 
ad\rantage  of  the  home  trade.  It  is  because  the  Budget 
shows  some  appreciation  of  these  changes  in  the  fiscal 
position  that  its  mediocrity  has  not  made  it  unpopular. 

Their  unique  good  fortune  still  seems  to  attend  this 
Ministry.  They  do  not  need  to  play  any  game  of  their 
own  ;  the  Opposition  play  it  for  them.  Just  when  the 
country  is  getting  a  bit  weary,  a  little  restive  at  a 
good  many  things  in  the  Government’s  general 
attitude,  the  Opposition  kindly  come  forward  and 
by  an  obvious  mistake  in  the  game  immediately  put 
the  Unionists  “all  on  side.”  The  one  thing  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Government’s  health  was  something  to 
fight  about,  something  which  would  make  the  country 
think  they  were  energetic  and  were  defending  them¬ 
selves  in  earnest.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  coal-tax  onslaught  has  very  really  improved 
the  Government’s  position  in  the  country,  which,  as  it 
appeared  to  us,  was  previously  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Budget  visibly  changing  for  the  worse.  We  trust 
the  Government  will  make  the  best  use  of  their  good 
fortune  :  knowing  that  even  their  luck  must  turn  some 
day.  Certainly  the  Whitsuntide  recess  finds  them  in  no 
bad  case.  Their  main  items  of  business — the  army  and 
finance — are  well  in  hand.  In  army  reform,  as  in  finance, 
if  they  are  not  doing  by  any  means  all  that  one  could 
desire,  they  are  certainly  doing  something  and  they  are 
showing  a  right  spirit.  The  South  African  settlement 
they  have  not  had  to  tackle  and  for  reasons  unfor¬ 
tunate  indeed  but  not  chargeable  to  any  fault  of  theirs 
they  may  not  have  to  tackle  it  this  session.  In  Chinese 
affairs — where  their  position  has  been  weakest  and 
where  confidence  in  them  will  yet  be  a  very  slow 
growth — the  Government,  on  Lord  Lansdowne’s  recent 
statements  of  policy  and  situation,  stand  better  than 
they  have  since  the  incidents  of  Port  Arthur  and 
Ta-lien-wan.  In  fact  they  now  show  some  sense  of 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
English  interests  it  involves.  The  greatest  danger  to 
the  Ministry  lies  in  the  direction  of  education.  On 
that  score  they  have  not  discharged  their  obliga¬ 
tions,  and  if  they  show  any  weakness  and  whittle  down 
the  very  tentative  Bill  they  have  introduced  or  discover 
any  indolence  in  getting  it  passed  in  its  entirety  this 
session — if  they  do  not  even  add  to  it — it  might  mean 
their  shipwreck  ;  a  fate  they- would  absolutely  deserve. 
The  friends  of  education  are  few  but  they  are  determined, 
and  such  of  them  as  are  on  the  Government  side  would 
put  their  convictions  before  the  life  of  the  Ministry  if 
■  it  came  to  any  question  of  the  Education  Bill  not  passing 
this  year. 


BELLS  AGAINST  BETTING. 

T^HE  Bishop  of  Hereford’s  motion  in  the  Llouse  of 
Lords  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  public 
betting  is,  we  are  afraid,  a  somewhat  hopeless  proceed¬ 
ing — hopeless  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  also  because 
of  the  small  chance,  the  Government  taking  no  active 
part  in  the  matter,  of  a  committee  being  got  together 
that  will  carry  any  weight.  As  an  inquiry  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  public  feeling  that  already 
xists  against  betting  it  is  unnecessary,  for  no  one 
disputes  the  facts  that  are  regarded  as  evils  by  thought¬ 
ful  people.  If  its  object  is  to  inquire  what  legislative 
measures  are  possible  and  expedient  for  checking  the  ad¬ 
mitted  abuses,  we  think  it  very  probable,  on  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  legislation  in  existence,  that  very  little  more 
can  be  done  by  Act  of  Parliament  than  has  been  done 
an  the  last  half-century.  Let  us  take  the  Bishop  of 


London’s  points.  Selling  tips,  as  the  Bishop  says,  is  not 
illegal,  and  if  it  were  made  illegal  it  would  cover  far  more 
cases  than  “  crowds  at  street  corners  on  Sunday 
mornings.”  It  would  include  a  great  number  of  all 
sorts  of  newspapers,  not  only  those  directly  appealing 
to  sporting  readers  but  the  ordinary  newspaper  whose 
main  cause  of  existence  is  not  sport.  We  do  not  see 
how  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  the  view  of 
Lord  Salisbury  can  be  controverted,  that  no  Act  will 
stop  newspapers  from  giving  information  upon  a  matter 
of  such  widespread  interest  as  racing.  What  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  those  newspapers,  and  other  persons 
pecuniarily  involved  with  them  might  object  to,  would  be 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  objection  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  would  resent  any  interference 
with  the  supply  of  a  species  of  news  they  want  to  have  ; 
they  would  not  tolerate  Government  editing  of  their 
newspapers.  To  ask  them  to  submit  to  this  is  to  assume 
that  they  take  a  far  more  serious  view  of  betting  than 
they  actually  do.  As  to  the  second  instance  given  by 
the  Bishop  of  London  that  the  law  should  be  altered 
so  as  to  hit  the  betting  man  who  makes  bets 
in  the  streets,  that  may  be  well  for  the  order  of  the 
streets  but  will  have  little  effect  on  the  volume  of 
betting.  It  would  only  divert  it  into  the  already  existing 
betting  offices  or  add  a  few  more  to  their  number. 
Bye-laws  can  and  have  been  made,  and  we  do  not  see 
any  advantage  in  a  law  which  would  be  largely 
administered  in  localities  not  caring  enough  to  make  a 
bye-law. 

Then  the  Bishop  suggests  higher  fines  than,  the 
present  one  of  ^5.  It  would  be  possible  no  doubt  to 
fix  the  fines  so  high  that  they  would  swallow,  even 
the  “  enormous  profits  of  the  trade  :  ”  but  as  we  have 
just  pointed  out  there  is  the  alternative  of  carrying 
on  the  business  in  offices.  And  this  after  all  is  the. .one 
bulwark  of  the  betting  fraternity.  They  have,  resisted 
the  attack  which  sought  by  making  enclosures  “  places  ” 
to  stop  betting  on  racecourses.  Betting- house  legisla¬ 
tion  has  not  been  wholly  unsuccessful,  but  the  assault 
on  betting  became  too  serious  for  popular ...  opinion 
when  headquarters  -were  threatened  by  a  new  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  That 
was  going  too  far  because  to  prevent  betting  was. not 
desired  ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  impossible  to  get 
a  new  law  from  Parliament  as  it  was  to  get  .a  decision 
from  the  Law  Courts  extending  the  meaning  of  a  place 
so  as  to  include  the  racecourse  “  betting  ring.” 

There  remains,  then,  one  untried  legislative  means  ::to 
make  it  illegal  to  carry  on  a  betting  agency  office.,  That 
curiously  enough  was  not  suggested  by  anyone  in  the 
House  of  Lords  debate.  Yet  if  it  were  practicable,  we 
mean  if  such  a  proposal  had  any  chance  of  being  .passed, 
it  would  be  a  root  and  branch  reform  as  far  ;a,s  the 
greater  and  the  humbler  mass  of  persons  who,  ..bat  are 
concerned.  There  has  been  a  case  where  an  effort  . tyns 
made  to  destroy  the  agency  business  by  endeavouring 
to  persuade  the  Courts  into  holding  that  sending  tele¬ 
grams  and  letters  containing  orders  and  instructions 
to  bet  to  such  offices  was  “  resorting”  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  betting ;  but  that  view’  was  rejected. 
Would  Parliament  pass  a  law  to  do  directly  *  what 
it  was  not  possible  to  do  indirectly  by  the  Courts’ 
decision  ?  Perhaps  the  Select  Committee  might  advise 
it ;  more  likely.it  would  “  split  in  two  and  vote  In  .pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  way.”  But  no  Government,  Cop- 
servative  or  Radical,  we  think  is  likely  to  adopt  . the 
view  which  should  urge  action  to  this  extent.  It  might 
be  effective  enough  ;  perhaps  in  much  the  same  way  . as 
legislation  against  lotteries  has  been  effective,..  But 
then  the  difficulty  is  to  get  this  particular  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  passed,  and  it.  would  be  as  hopeless  to  propose  it 
as  it  would  be  to  propose  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
betting  on  racecourses.  If  it  were  once  passed  there  Is 
the  example  of  the  lotteries  to  suggest  a  possible  success, 
but  it  was  much  easier  to  control  lottery  operations  whjch 
were  usually  on  a  large  scale  than  the  very  numerous 
small  places  in  which  a  betting  agency  can  be  carried 
on.  They  would  become  dess  reputable  even  than  they 
are  at  present  after  being  driven  underground.  In. the 
same  way  we  should  have  certain  newspapers  which  on 
their  collapse,  when  ,  they  were  prevented  from  ,  publish¬ 
ing  the  odds,  would., disappear  to  .the,  cpn^iderajble 
advantage  of  the  public  in  most  respects  ;  but  secret 
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and  even  more  objectionable  publications  would  take 
their  place. 

We  have  no  intention  of  deprecating  legislation 
as  if  we  thought  the  evils  of  betting  as  an  or¬ 
ganised  system  were  not  sufficiently  grave  to  war¬ 
rant  Parliamentary  interference.  But  while  admit¬ 
ting  them  it  is  well  to  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the 
instinct  and  habit  of  betting,  and  ask  how  far  we  [ 
would  go  if  Parliamentary  action  could  be  made  | 
effective.  Is  betting  such  a  vice  in  itself  that  not  only 
may  we  denounce  it  as  immoral  but  treat  it  as  a  crime  if 
that  will  restrain  it?  It  is  impossible  to  hold  that 
any  stake  on  chances  is  immoral.  There  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  used  very  much  like  that  directed 
against  taking  interest  on  money  lent,  but  the  refine¬ 
ment  is  not  one  that  can  be  accepted  in  a  society  so 
many  of  whose  transactions  involve  every  day  a  calcu¬ 
lation  of  chances  on  which  turns  the  question  of  profit 
or  loss.  Apart  from  the  consequences  of  betting  beyond 
personal  means,  which  every  sensible  man  must  decide 
as  he  decides  other  matters  of  expenditure,  what  makes 
the  custom  particularly  irritating  is  that  it  is  a 
symptom  of  intellectual  crudity  when  a  man  allows 
it  to  absorb  so  much  of  thought  as  betting  does 
in  many  cases.  Morally  the  evil  comes  in 

when  this  absorption  leads  to  neglect  of  duty,  or 
develops  into  greed  for  obtaining  money  without 
rendering  useful  service  for  it ;  this  is  the  danger  to 
a  low  type  of  intellect.  In  itself  speculation  on 
chances  is  quite  a  human  proclivity,  and  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  in  its  usual  form  the  tendency  to  specu¬ 
late  is  connected  with  that  curiosity  as  to  the  mystery 
and  chances  of  life  which  is  certainly  a  step  beyond  the 
mere  incuriosity  of  animals.  The  calculation  of  chances 
and  probabilities  is  in  some  of  its  higher  forms  one  of 
the  severest  of  mental  exercises  :  and  there  is  a  humble 
and  rough  similarity  to  this  in  the  commoner  forms  of 
gamingor  backing  an  opinion.  Why  additional  fascina¬ 
tion  should  be  imported  by  the  staking  of  a  small  sum  of 
money — and  that  in  most  cases  is  sufficient— is  puzzling. 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  this  mere  fact  turns  an  inno¬ 
cent  speculation  into  a  sin,  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
real  danger  begins  here.  Yet  high  play  is  not  so 
common  in  the  upper  classes  as  it  used  to  be.  Horse¬ 
racing  is  now  the  principal  form  of  gambling  where 
large  sums  change  hands.  That  has  developed  an  ex¬ 
travagant  craze  for  betting  which  is  to  a  great  extent 
an  imitation  by  the  humbler  of  the  higher  classes.  The 
case  of  betting  has  certain  features  in  common  with 
that  of  drinking  ;  though  it  never  sinks  to  the  brutality 
of  mere  sensualism.  Both  are  regulated  by  law  and 
there  is  a  desire  for  further  regulation  which  seems 
more  hopeful  for  drinking  than  for  betting.  But  it  is 
not  rational  to  aim  at  eradicating  the  use  as  an  abuse 
in  either  case.  The  limits  of  proper  use  are  moral  and 
intellectual,  and  to  help  in  forming  a  defining  public 
opinion  is  a  duty  cast  especially  on  the  aristocracy. 


THE  GREAT  PARIS  TELESCOPE. 

“  \A/HAT  is  the  great  Paris  telescope  doing?”  is  a 
^  *  question  that  must  soon  be  answered,  if  the 
instrument  is  to  justify  its  existence.  Its  promoters 
had  in  view  a  higher  purpose  than  to  provide  a  gazing- 
stock  for  the  visitor  to  the  Exhibition ;  they  were 
without  doubt  genuinely  anxious  that  their  enterprise 
should  add  to  the  equipment  of  science  an  instrument 
of  extreme  value.  And  yet  there  have  been  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  any  attempt  to  use  the  telescope  seriously 
for  serious  astronomical  work.  It  has  produced  some 
photographs  of  the  moon,  which  were  published  not 
long  ago  in  a  magazine,  and  they  are  probably  the 
worst  examples  of  lunar  photography  that  have  ever 
seen  the  light,  immeasurably  inferior  to  De  la  Rue’s 
great  photograph  made  forty  years  ago,  and  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  work  which  dozens  of  smaller 
instruments  could  produce  to-day.  Yet  in  all  serious¬ 
ness  M.  Deloncle  brings  them  forward  as  examples  of 
the  work  of  his  instrument,  and  speaks  of  the  poor 
things  as  “epoch-marking  photographs.” 

Now  to  publish  these  photographs  at  all,  still  more 
to  seem  to  be  contented  with  them,  argues  such  a  lack 
of  scientific  judgment  in  M.  Deloncle  as  to  warrant  the 


inquiry,  How  did  this  great  instrument  come  to  be 
built,  and  what  hope  is  there  that  it  will  be  of  real 
service  to  astronomy  ?  To  the  first  question  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  scheme  has  himself  supplied  the  answer. 
He  spent  an  evening,  he  says,  at  the  Paris  Obser¬ 
vatory  and  watched  M.  Loewy  at  work  on  his 
beautiful  photographic  atlas  of  the  moon.  “  If  you 
had  an  instrument  more  powerful  you  could  obtain  even 
better  results?”  “Undoubtedly.”  In  an  instant,  he 
tells  us,  his  resolution  was  formed.  He  would  build  a 
larger  telescope  than  had  ever  been  made  before.  “  As 
I  anticipated,  the  project  at  once  captured  the  popular 
imagination,  and  ‘  La  lune  &  un  metre  ’  became  in  a 
day  one  of  those  catchwords  that  fly  round  the  world  as 
fast  as  the  electric  telegraph  can  take  them  ” 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  face  of  this  curiously  unscientific 
confession,  to  absolve  M.  Deloncle  from  responsibility 
for  the  nonsense  with  which  the  sensational  press  forth¬ 
with  overflowed.  The  moon  was  to  be  brought  within 
an  apparent  distance  of  a  few  metres  :  Mars  was  to  be 
projected  on  a  screen  to  form  an  image  nine  metres  in 
diameter  :  the  nebulae  were  in  like  manner  to  be  exhi¬ 
bited  in  a  theatre  to  many  hundreds  at  one  t'me.  The 
project  was  manifestly  absurd.  Is  it  possible  with  an 
object-glass  of  50  inches  aperture  to  form  on  a  screen 
an  image  of  Mars  30  feet  in  diameter?  The  question 
was  put  to  two  distinguished  authorities.  Undoubtedly, 
said  one,  but  the  image  would  be  too  faint  to  be  visible  ; 
the  same  screen  exposed  to  the  direct  light  of  Mars, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  telescope,  would  be 
illuminated  fifty  times  more  brightly.  Certainly  it  is 
possible,  replied  the  other,  and  it  is  equally  possible  to 
spread  an  acre  of  bread  with  one  pat  of  butter. 

In  truth,  when  M.  Deloncle  proposed  to  build  for 
himself  a  telescope  of  50  inches  aperture,  10  inches 
larger  than  the  largest  existing  refractor,  he  seems  to 
have  had  a  vastly  exaggerated  notion  of  the  extra  light¬ 
gathering  power  which  that  increase  would  give  him. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  more  glaring  fallacies  in  his 
scheme  were  pointed  out,  but  such  warnings  were 
swept  aside  in  the  wave  of  newspaper  enthusiasm  which 
the  catchword  generated.  The  prospect  of  “  La  lune 
A  un  m£tre  ”  fired  the  imagination,  and  a  syndicate  was 
promoted  to  find  the  money  and  build  the  telescope. 

Who  it  was  that  planned  the  instrument  in  the  form 
in  which  it  was  constructed  does  not  appear.  It  is  a 
fixed  horizontal  telescope,  fed  with  light  by  a  heliostat 
mirror  ;  and  it  is  important  to  note  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  great  builder  of  telescopes,  this  will  be  the  form  of 
the  large  telescopes  of  the  future.  The  first  very  large 
instrument  fashioned  in  this  manner  is  built,  and  stands 
waiting  to  be  tried.  It  can  certainly  never  realise  the 
exaggerated  anticipations  of  its  owners,  but  it  might  in 
a  suitable  climate,  and  properly  handled,  be  of  immense 
value.  It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  highest  interest  to 
test  it  seriously  against  the  best  work  of  other  instru¬ 
ments.  But  its  builders  seem  to  have  no  conception  of 
any  standard  of  excellence.  Within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
the  observatory  which  is  publishing  a  lunar  atlas  of 
marvellous  perfection  they  produce  a  few  grotesquely 
inferior  results  and  shout  “  I  have  won  the  day.”  . 

So  long  as  the  new  telescope  is  run  on  these  lines  it 
will  be  doing  no  good  at  all,  and  will  have  wasted  a 
vast  amount  of  money  and  skilled  labour  to  no  better 
purpose  than  to  provide  a  nine-minutes’  wonder  for  the 
newspapers.  M.  Deloncle  and  his  syndicate  aspired  to 
render  a  great  service  to  science.  The  greater  is  the 
pity  that  they  should  seem  so  little  to  recognise  the  true 
tests  of  scientific  progress  that  they  are  content. to 
start  with  a  journalistic  flutter  and  achieve  a  magazine 
celebrity. 

A  SCHEME  OF  ARMY  REFORM. 

IV. — Conscription  as  Applied  to  Great  Britain. 

( Continued. ) 

ONSCRIPTION  would  only  be  resorted  to  so  far  a& 
voluntary  service  failed  to  fill  the  ranks.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  cavalry,  artillery,  engineers,  and 
most  of  the  departmental  corps  would  still  mainly  be 
manned  by  professional  soldiers ;  and  on  them  we 
should  also  rely  for  foreign  service  except  in  case  of 
actual  war.  It  might  of  course  have  been  possible  fcO' 
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form  sepai  ate  units  for  conscripts  and  for  voluntary 
soldiers  :  but  the  advantage  is  in  favour  of  mixed  units. 
The  battalions  serving  at  home  could  as  now  send  out 
drafts  to  the  battalions  serving  abroad :  and  as  the 
battalions  serving  at  home  would  outnumber  those 
serving  abroad,  no  difficulty  need  be  encountered  in 
thoroughly  carrying  out  the  linked-battalion  system. 
At  the  start  a  certain  number  of  trained  soldiers  would 
be  distributed  among  the  new  units,  and  the  balance 
would  in  all  cases  be  made  up  by  conscripts.  To  make 
the  army  more  of  a  real  profession  than  it  is  at  present, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  increase  the  length  of  period  of 
voluntary  service  to  twelve  years  with  the  colours  and 
seven  in  the  reserve  with  a  pension  at  the  end  ;  and 
to  good-conduct  men  the  option  of  extending  to 
twenty  one  years  might  be  given.  The  pay  would 
naturally  be  higher  than  that  prevailing  among  the 
conscribed  levies  ;  and  all  suitable  places  in  the  post 
and  other  public  offices  should  be  reserved  for  long- 
service  soldiers. 

It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  an  exact  estimate  of  the 
proportion  of  the  population  which  would  annually  be 
conscribed.  No  calculation  of  the  number  of  those 
who  every  year  attain  the  age  of  twenty  has  yet  been 
made.  But  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming 
that  about  500,000  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  reach 
the  age  of  twenty  every  year.  It  is  also  impossible  to 
fix  the  actual  number  of  conscripts  that  would  be  re¬ 
quired  ;  since  no  one  can  tell  how  conscription  would 
affect  voluntary  enlistment.  The  new  system  would 
work  somewhat  in  this  way  ;  commanders  of  units  would 
send  in  towards  the  end  of  each  year,  say  by  October,  a 
return  of  the  number  of  conscripts  they  would  probably 
require  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months.  The  total 
number  might  usually  be  placed  at  about  80,000,  which 
would  not  be  a  very  severe  strain  on  the  nation.  The 
regimental  districts  would  be  assessed  according  to 
population,  the  number  of  men  required  for  service  being 
annually  chosen  by  ballot.  The  parochial  clergy  and 
the  keepers  of  registry  offices  would  be  required  to 
render  yearly  returns  of  the  births  of  males,  which  would 
to  some  extent  be  a  check  on  statements  as  to  age. 
Service  would  commence  on  1  January,  and  would 
terminate  at  the  end  of  June  in  the  following  year,  an 
advantageous  time  for  obtaining  civil  employment. 
From  a  military  point  of  view  it  would  be  more  con¬ 
venient  if  the  period  of  training  could  commence  in 
April,  as  two  complete  summers  would  then  be 
available  ;  but  the  disadvantages  of  throwing  a  number 
of  conscripts  upon  the  country  at  the  beginning  of 
winter,  when  employment  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
are  too  serious  to  ignore.  Before  the  yearly  ballot, 
boards  consisting  both  of  combatant  and  of  medical 
officers  would  make  mustering  tours  throughout  each 
regimental  district,  when  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  local  authorities  to  produce  to  the  boards  all 
those  who  would  reach  the  age  of  twenty  during 
the  ensuing  year.  Those  unfit  to  serve  would  at 
once  be  rejected,  and  those  temporarily  so  or  too 
small  would  be  put  back  for  the  next  season.  Ample 
powers  would  be  delegated  to  the  boards  to  consider 
those  who  claimed  exemption  on  private  grounds, 
either  deciding  then  and  there,  or  postponing  cases  to 
the  following  year.  If  not  taken  in  the  following  year, 
they  would  immediately  be  relegated  to  the  civil 
reserve.  The  military  powers  would  have  no  hand  in 
the  ballot,  which  would  be  taken  entirely  by  the  civil 
authorities.  This  might  mitigate  to  some  extent 
the  unpopularity  of  the  measure.  Mayors  or  other 
civil  officials  would  be  provided  with  the  numbers  their 
districts  were  required  to  produce,  and  with  a  list  of 
those  who  had  passed  the  mustering  board.  As  we 
have  said,  conscripts  would  not  be  required  to  serve 
abroad,  but  there  should  still  be,  as  there  has  always 
been,  a  number  of  those  who  would  wish  to  do  so  and 
make  of  soldiering  a  regular  profession.  In  the  event 
of  a  big  war,  when,  say,  two  army  corps  were  likely  to 
be  required,  conscripts  could  be  sent  to  serve  anywhere, 
or  kept  on  with  the  colours  for  an  indefinite  period.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  however,  they  would 
merely  join  their  home  units  ;  and  when  a  battalion 
proceeded  abroad  it  would  transfer  its  conscripts  to  the 
returning  battalion  preferredly  of  the  same,  but  some¬ 
times  of  some  other  regiment.  There  should  as  hitherto 


be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  supply  of  professional  soldiers 
demanded  by  regiments  serving  abroad  ;  and,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  conscripts  being  required  for 
foreign  service,  the  advisability  of  keeping,  say,  six 
battalions  up  to  their  war  strength  of  long-service 
soldiers  ready  to  go  abroad  on  an  emergency,  and 
so  increasing  the  peace  strength  of  some  battalions 
and  reducing  that  of  others,  might  be  seriously 
considered. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  scheme  on  the  Militia 
would  be  to  transform  a  number  of  Militia  units  into 
line  battalions,  and  this  idea  should  be  carried  out  as 
far  as  possible.  It  would  be  much  cheaper  and  more 
convenient  than  creating  entirely  new  battalions  ;  and 
it  would  disturb  but  little  the  existing  system  whilst 
the  various  changes  were  taking  place.  The  country 
would  not  have  to  provide  such  large  grants  for 
starting  regimental  messes  and  institutions,  and  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Militia  would  be  ready  at 
hand  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  new  line  regiments. 
As  for  the  officers,  a  portion,  did  they  wish  it,  might  be 
permitted  to  retain  their  commissions  in  the  converted 
battalions  ;  but  they  would  have  to  be  recommended  as 
competent  in  every  way,  and  would  have  to  submit 
themselves  to  practical  and  theoretical  examinations,  so 
as  to  ensure  that  they  possessed  the  requisite  technical 
knowledge.  Colonels  and  majors  would,  in  addition  to 
examinations,  be  appointed  entirely  by  selection,  and  all 
would  have  to  fulfil  certain  limits  of  age. 

In  addition  to  the  field  army,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  speaking,  a  number  of  troops  would  be 
required  for  the  defence  of  London  and  for  other  gar¬ 
rison  duties  ;  and,  in  case  of  war,  for  the  lines  of  com¬ 
munication.  For  these  purposes  the  1st  and  2nd  army 
reserves  would  in  time  be  available,  and  these,  mainly 
under  reserve  officers,  would  be  organised  into  units  in 
their  regimental  districts.  Those  serving  in  each  of  the 
army  reserves  would  be  liable  in  peace-time  to  be  called 
out  for,  say,  three  short  periods  of  training,  and  in  case 
of  national  danger  it  should  be  possible  to  call  them  up 
at  once  without  further  ado.  For  other  duties,  princi¬ 
pally  of  a  non-combatant  nature,  we  should  have  the  civil 
reserve  also  to  fall  back  upon.  These  arrangements 
could  not  come  into  effect  till  some  six  years  after  the 
Act  had  passed  ;  so  that  during  the  interval  we  should 
have  to  maintain  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Volunteer 
forces.  The  Government  might  be  empowered  to  buy 
at  a  fair  price  such  existing  properties  of  Volunteer 
corps,  for  instance  ranges  and  drill  halls,  as  it  might  be 
desirable  to  acquire. 

An  eighteen  months’  period  of  service  has  the 
advantage  of  enabling  the  conscript  to  serve  during  a 
part  of  two  summers,  and  thus  to  perform  two  courses 
of  trained  soldier’s  musketry — as  well  as  a  recruit’s 
course — and  two  courses  of  field  training.  For  the 
infantry  this  period  would  certainly  be  ample  ;  and 
though  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery  it  would  be  some¬ 
what  short,  it  would  probably  be  found  sufficient  if  men 
were  really  available,  and  not  “employed.”  In  any 
case  a  similar  period  for  all  would  be  much  fairer  than 
the  German  plan  of  making  cavalrymen  and  horse- 
artillerymen  serve  for  three  years  with  the  colours  and 
four  in  the  reserve,  as  against  the  two  years  and  five 
years  of  the  other  conscripts.  Matters  would  be  much 
simplified  by  all  conscripts  joining  at  the  same  time, 

1  January  being  the  date.  It  would  be  advisable  to 
keep  the  recruit’s  training  of  conscripts  and  long  service 
soldiers  distinct  and  separate  in  every  way,  as  the 
former  would  naturally  have  to  work  at  much  higher 
pressure  than  the  latter,  and  ill  feeling  between  them 
might  arise  in  consequence.  Conscripts  however  might 
serve  at  the  depots  for  six  months  after  joining. 
During  this  time  they  would  perform  gymnastic 
and  recruit’s  musketry  courses,  and  practically  com¬ 
plete  their  recruit’s  tour  of  barrack  square  drill. 
They  would  therefore  be  able  to  take  their  place  in  the 
ranks  on  joining  the  regiment  on  1  July  ;  and  the 
numbers  would  consequently  not  overlap,  since  the 
recruits  who  joined  the  previous  year  would  have  been 
relegated  to  the  reserve  on  30  June.  Some  slight  lati¬ 
tude  in  this  respect,  however,  might  be  given,  in  order 
to  prevent  undue  stress  at  either  end.  It  follows  that 
our  military  establishment  would  be  larger  during  the 
first  than  the  last  six  months  of  the  year.  This  system 
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would  have  the  great  advantage  of  enabling  at  any 
rate  the  infantry  conscript  to  be  in  his  own  district  for 
the  first  six  months  of  his  service.  Indeed  during 
that  period  they  might  in  many  cases  be  permitted  to 
sleep  out  of  barracks  and  make  their  own  arrange¬ 
ments  as  regards  meals,  &c.,  did  they  wish  to  do  so. 
'This  should  be  perfectly  feasible  in  most  garrison 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  should  do 
much  towards  alleviating  .the  hardships  of  compulsory 
service.  On  the  other  hand  the  long-service  recruits 
who1  joined  between  January  and  July  would  be  sent  at 
on:ce  to  the  home  battalions  ;  but  those  who  joined 
between  August  and  January  would  be  kept  at  the 
dep6t  during  that  time.  Thus  we  should  be  able  to 
keep  the 'classes  separate  during  their  recruit’s  training 
and’prevent  overcrowding  at  either  the  depot  or  the  regi¬ 
ment.  It  might  be  an  advantage  to  voluntary  recruiting, 
moreover,  for  people  to  see  and  contrast  the  necessary 
difference  between  the  two  trainings.  The  work  at  the 
depots' would  be  of  a  most  important  nature  and  far 
greater  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  staff 
than  is  taken  at  present.  The  duties  of  the  mustering 
officers  would  be  especially  onerous  ;  for  on  them  would 
largely  depend  the  proper  working  of  the  conscript 
system.  As  there  would  be  no  militia  and  no  volunteers, 
the  command  of  the  depot  might  with  advantage  be  held 
by  a  major' — who  would  rank  as  a  second  in  command — 
wliile '  two  regimental  districts,  instead  of  one  as  at 
present,  might  be  placed  under  the  command  of  a  single 
colonel  ;  and  on  him  would  rest  the  final  responsibility 
for  the  recruiting  and  reserve  organisation.  Recruiting 
for  the  infantry  would  be  conducted,  as  far  as  possible, 
on'  the  territorial  plan,  though  one  district  would  occa¬ 
sionally  have  to  send  recruits  to  another,  so  as  to  make 
the  system  work  fairly  throughout  the  country. 

Long-service  recruits  would  not  be  counted  as  trained 
soldiers  until  they  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  and 
conscripts  not  until  they  left  the  depots.  In  this  way 
we  should  possess  a  home  army  of  men  instead  of 
boys.'  The  training  of  reservists  would  as  a  rule  be  car-  j 
tied  out  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  when  the  depots  } 
would  be  more  empty  and  accommodation  available,  j 
For  the  Guards,  cavalry,  artillery  and  other  services, 
recruiting  would  be  general  throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  would,  as  already  pointed  out,  be  impossible  with  us  J 
to  carry  out  the  territorial  system  in  its  entirety,  for  j 
units  fcould  not  be  quartered  permanently  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts.  Recruiting  responsibility,  which  abroad  rests  j 
on  brigadiers,  would  thus  rest  on  combined  depot 
commanders. 


FONTAN’  DE’  B'ANDITI. 

From  the  Roman  of  AiLgusto  Sindici. '' 


'Y'HERE  is  no  fountain  there,  but  through  the  soil 
A  little  pool  comes  up  refreshingly, 

With  clear,  cool  waters,  and  they  seem  to  boil 
Along  their  little  ways,  seeking  the  sea. 


The  sward  around  is  soft  and  mossy  green  ; 
There  in' the  wood  the  woodcock  loves-  to  fly. 
Coming  at  eventide  to  suck  between 
The  moist  earth  when  the  moon  is  in  the  sky. 


And  then  the  waters  lose  themselves,  and  make 

A  little  chattering  fall  beside  the  trunk 

Of  a  lopped  alder-tree,  and  then  are  dumb 

In  a  still  pond  ;  and  there  the  cattle  slake 

Their  thirst,  and  each  one  turns,  when  it  has  drunk, 

A  slow  head,  beckoning  the  next  to  come. 


Arthur  Symons. 


"  Cavaliere  Augusto  Sindici,  an  Italian  poet  who  writes  in  the 
Roman  dialect,  is  now  in  England  ;  he  lectured  to  the  Dante  Society 
on  Thursday,  reciting  some  of  the  sonnets  which  compose  his 
“  Leggenda  della  Campagna  Romana,"  from  which  I  have  translated 
this  sonnet. 


S.  MARY  THE  VIRGIN,  OXFORD. 

II. 

THE  intimate  connexion  between  the  University  of 
Oxford  and  S.  Mary’s  Church  has  invested  the 
buildings  with  associations  which  distinguish  it  from  all 
parochial  churches  in  England.  Many  royal  names 
occur  in  its  annals  ;  many  famous  historic  events  have 
been  transacted  within  its  precincts. 

The  existing  nave  was  built  in  Henry  VII. ’s  reign, 
from  a  design  of  Sir  Reginald  Bray’s,  the  funds  being 
largely  the  result  of  a  piteous  appeal  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  to  all  the  great  personages  of  the  kingdom.  The 
parsimonious  King,  who  visited  Oxford  in  1488,  granted 
timber  from  his  forest  of  Shotover  instead  of  a  gift  of 
money.  But  he  did  more  for  the  church  at  a  later  date. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  his  Queen,  he  assigned  ten 
pounds  for  ever  to  the  University,  for  the  provision  of  a 
religious  service  to  be  performed  every  year  for  the 
good  estate  of  the  King  himself  during  his  life,  and  for 
the  benefit  of  the  souls  of  his  Queen  and  their  children, 
and  of  the  King’s  father  and  ancestors.  Henry  died 
within  five  years  of  the  creation  of  this  endowment,  and 
provided  that  after  his  death  the  anniversary  should 
be  observed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral,  and  prayers  said 
for  his  soul.  In  obedience  therefore  to  the  royal 
injunction,  the  University  set  up  each  year,  in  the  nave 
of  the  church,  before  the  crucifix  which  then  stood  on 
the  rood  screen,  a  hearse  or  catafalque  “covered  and 
apparelled  with  the  best  and  most  honourable  stuff  to 
the  said  University  belonging-  for  the  same.”  Four 
tapers  of  wax,  each  weighing  twelve  pounds,  were  to 
be  set  about  the  structure,  to  be  lighted  and  burnt 
continually  during  the  services,  which  consisted  of  a 
requiem  mass  and  special  prayers.  The  pall  which 
covered  the  hearse  is  still  preserved  among  the  Uni¬ 
versity  treasures,  and  each  year,  on  Act  Sunday,  is 
displayed  in  S.  Mary’s.  It  is  of  Venetian  workman¬ 
ship,  a  rich  and  costly  fabric  of  gold  thread  and  crimson 
velvet,  decorated  with  the  royal  arms  and  badges. 

Not  however  for  many  years  could  the  ceremony- 
have  been  maintained.  For  in  Edward  VI. ’s  reign 
Oxford  experienced  the  full  violence  of  the  Puritan 
Reformation,  with  all  its  drastic  changes.  Peter  Martyr, 
who  had  come  to  England  on  Cranmer’s  invitation  in 
1547,  became  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  affixed 
to  the  door  of  S.  Mary’s  his  challenge  to  the  Catholic 
party;  and  in  1549  preached  from  the  University  pulpit 
before  the  newly  appointed  commissioners.  Then  under 
Mary  were  enacted  in  the  church  the  wonderful  scenes 
connected  with  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer,  scenes  which  have  left  their  mark 
on  the  fabric  of  the  building,  as  upon  the  history  of  the 
world.  At  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  nave, 
just  eastward  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  throne,  may  be 
noticed  a  mutilation  of  the  mouldings,  some  portion 
having  been  cut  away,  so  as  to  afford  a  resting-place 
for  one  of  the  beams  of  a  platform  ;  and  in  the  chanceh, 
along  the  whole  range  of  the  oaken  stalls  on  either 
side,  the  finials  of  the  bench-ends  have  been  curtailed, 
the  upper  portion  of  each  trefoil  being  removed,  so  as 
to  enable  timbers  to  be  laid  securely  upon  them.  Both 
these  mutilations  are  connected  by  tradition  with  the 
scenes  in  which  the  archbishop  and  his  two  suffragans 
played  their  tragic  part  ;  the  chancel  was  fitted  up  with 
staging  to  accommodate  the  audience  at  the  hearing  of 
their  case  ;  in  the  nave  Cranmer  was  placed  on  the  day 
of  his  death. 

The  three  prelates  had  been  brought  as  prisoners  to 
Oxford,  nominally  to  dispute  on  theological  questions, 
but  really  to  be  condemned  for  heresy.  On  13  April, 
1554,  they  were  conducted  separately  to  the  chancel  of 
S.  Mary’s,  to  meet  the  commissioners  who  had  been 
appointed  to  discuss  with  them  the  doctrines  which  they 
were  charged  with  having  impugned.  The  disputation 
itself  took  place  in  the  divinity  school  a  few  days  later  ; 
and  again  on  April  20  they  were  brought  to  S.  Mary’s. 
On  this  occasion  they  all  three  came  in  together,  and 
probably  it  was  their  last  meeting  on  earth.  Recanta¬ 
tion  of  their  errors  was  demanded  of  them,  and  on  their 
refusal  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  secular  arm,  to 
be  burnt  as  heretics. 

But  unexpected  difficulties  caused  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  sentence.  For  eighteen  months  longer  the 
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three  prelates  remained  in  custody,  and  after  Cardinal 
Pole’s  arrival  in  England  and  the  degrading  reconcilia¬ 
tion  with  Rome,  a  second  trial  took  place  at  S.  Mary’s, 
in  September  1555,  before  Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
the  papal  commissioner,  and  two  doctors  (Martin  and 
Storey)  representing  the  King  and  Queen.  Cranmer 
entered  the  chancel  first’,  guarded  with  “  bills  andglieves 
for  fear  he  should  start  away.”  He  uncovered  his  head 
and  made  a  low  reverence  to  the  two  doctors  ;  then  he 
replaced  his  cap,  looked  steadily-  at  Brookes,  and 
explained  that  he  could  make  no  reverence  to  him,  or 
he  must  admit  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in 
England.  He  then  knelt  down,  turning  his  back 
to  the  high  altar,  where  the  Pyx  was  displayed,  and 
said  the  Lord’s  Prayer  ;  the  prayer  ended,  he  rose  up, 
and,  after  reciting  the  Creed,  entered  a  formal  protest 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  After 
Cranmer  had  withdrawn,  Ridley  and  Latimer  were 
brought  in,  and  for  a  second  time  condemned  ;  and  on 
16  October  they  were  burnt  in  Canditch,  opposite 
Balliol  College.  Cranmer’s  case  was  referred  to  Rome, 
and  he  went  back  to  prison.  The  incidents  which  im¬ 
mediately  followed  do  not  concern  S.  Mary’s  ;  but  the 
Queen  had  determined  on  his  death,  and  on  21  March, 
1556,  he  was  once  more  brought  to  the  church.  A 
mean  platform  had  been  hastily  erected  opposite  the 
pulpit,  where  the  mouldings  of  the  pillar  have  been  cut 
away,  and  Cranmer  was  placed  on  this  stage,  which 
raised  him  above  the  surging  crowd  that  filled  the 
church.  The  friars  who  attended  him  chanted  the 
Nunc  dimittis  as  he  entered,  and  he  knew  that  his  death 
was  near.  Dr.  Cole,  provost  of  Eton,  who  had  been 
specially'  sent  down  by  Mary,  definitely  announced  his 
fate  from  the  pulpit,  and  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  ap¬ 
pealed  to  Cranmer  to  make  a  public  avowal  of  those 
recantations  of  his  errors  which  he  had  repeatedly 
signed.  The  exact  spot  can  be  identified  where  Cranmer 
knelt  weeping  and  wrestling  in  prayer  against  the 
pillar  of  the  nave  ;  and  then  stood  up  and  stretching  out 
his  right  hand  spoke  the  memorable  words,  “  for  as 
much  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my 
heart,  my  hand  therefore  shall  first  be  punished  ;  for 
if  1  may  come  to  the  fire  it  shall  be  first  burnt.” 
Noise  and  execrations  followed  these  unexpected  words. 
He  was  hurried  away  to  Canditch,  and  fastened  to  the 
stake  by  an  iron  band  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum.  Then  when  the  fire  was  lighted 
he  held  out  his  hand  firmly'  over  the  flames,  crying 
“  O  this  offending  right  hand  !  ”  and  though  at  intervals 
he  moved  it  to  wipe  his  face,  again  it  was  seen  out¬ 
stretched  till  he  was  released  by  death  from  his  great 
suffering. 

In  Elizabeth’s  reign  more  than  one  notable  incident 
took  place  in  S.  Mary’s  Church.  Poor  Amy  Robsart 
died  or  was  murdered  at  Cumnor,  three  miles  away  ; 
and  her  body  was  brought,  after  the  inquest,  to 
Gloucester  Hall,  and  on  2  September,  1560,  was  buried 
with  much  ceremony  at  S.  Marys’s.  Dudley  himself 
was  not  present ;  but  his  chaplain  Dr.  Babyngton,  the 
vice-Chancellor,  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  and 
either  by  design  or  accident  spoke  of  the  poor  lady 
“so  pitifully  murdered,”  instead  of  “  so  pitifully  slain.” 
The  place  of  her  burial  was  in  the  chancel,  somewhere 
near  the  east  end.  A  modern  stone  records  the  fact, 
but  the  exact  spot  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Queen  Elizabeth  twice  entered  S.  Mary’s.  On  both 
occasions,  according  to  constant  custom,  the  church 
was  fitted  up  with  staging,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  an 
academic  ceremony.  On  her  first  visit,  in  1566, 
Leicester  as  Chancellor  stood  by  her  side,  and  she 
exchanged  smiling  asides  with  him.  Perhaps  he 
once  or  twice  thought  of  his  young  wife,  whose  body 
lay  close  by.  There  were  endless  disputations,  which 
the  Queen  greatly  enjoyed,  and  she  herself  addressed 
the  University  in  Latin.  Then  came  the  Stuart  times, 
and  two  visits  from  James  I.  Laud’s  chancellorship 
left  its  mark  on  the  church,  as  elsewhere  in  Oxford. 
The  south  porch,  with  its  twisted  columns,  was  the 
gift  of  his  chaplain,  Morgan  Owen,  and  one  of  the 
charges  brought  against  him  at  his  impeachment  was 
that  he  had  allowed  the  placing  of  “  a  very  scandalous 
statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  Christ  in  her  arms  set 
up  in  the  front  of  the  new  church  porch  of  S.  Mary’s 
next  the  street,  to  which  Mr.  Nixon  deposeth  he  saw 


one  bow  and  another  pray.”  Perhaps  to  Laud  is  due 
the  still  existing  custom  of  spreading  the  white 
“  housel  ”  cloths  round  the  desks  in  the  chancel  at  Holy 
Communion,  and  the  administration  of  the  elements  to 
the  people  kneeling  in  their  places. 

In  the  turmoil  of  the  Civil  War  S.  Mary’s  fared  badly. 
Its  chancel  was  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the  royalist 
soldiers  ;  and  many'  stones  may  still  be  seen  marked 
with  initials,  and  the  date  1643  or  1644.  The  older 
monuments  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Under  the 
Puritans  came  the  removal  and  demolition  of  the 
stained  glass,  and  of  the  figures  which  adorned 
the  niches.  Then  with  the  Restoration  there 
was  a  renovation  of  the  chancel,  which  brought 
it  almost  into  its  present  condition.  Dr.  Bathurst, 
President  of  Trinity  and  vice-Chancellor,  carried  out 
the  alterations  ;  the  present  panelling  was  placed  round 
the  sanctuary  ;  exquisitely  beautiful  carved  railings 
guarded  the  Holy  Table  ;  and  the  black  and  white 
marble  pavement  was  laid  down.  Since  that  now 
distant  period  the  associations  of  the  church  have  been 
less  and  less  connected  with  the  secular  life  of  the 
University  ;  but  in  the  Sunday  sermons  preached  during 
each  term  has  been  maintained  a  close  and  unbroken 
union  with  it ;  and  it  boasts  of  the  unique  distinction  of 
having  had  John  Henry  Newman  among  its  vicars, 
and  being  the  place  where  he  has  preached  as  no  one 
else  has  preached. 

Much  more  might  be  written  about  the  events  which 
link  S.  Mary’s  to  the  annals  of  Oxford  and  the  wider 
life  of  England,  and  to  justify  its  claim  to  rank  very 
high  among  the  historic  churches  of  our  country. 

H.  L.  Thompson. 


AT  UTRERA. 

“  p,G  y'ou  think,”  says  Gonzalo  Silvestre,  in  the 
“Florida”  of  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  to  a 
starving  comrade  who  was  complaining  of  his  hunger, 
“  that  in  this  desert  we  shall  find  delicacies  (manjares), 
or  Utrera  cakes  ?  ” 

This  little  sentence  in  the  enchanting  history  of  the 
old  half  Inca  prince,  half  Spanish  gentleman,  has 
always  made  Utrera,  for  me,  an  entity.  True  that 
I  have  often  seen  the  place,  often  waited  wearily  at  it 
for  the  compulsory  forty  minutes  for  breakfast,  in  the 
heat  and  dust.  But  I  knew  it  only  as  an  unnecessary 
junction  outside  Seville,  a  station  amongst  others, 
between  Las  dos  Plermanas  and  El  Arrahal,  until  I  read 
that  line.  Most  towns  we  pass  upon  a  journey  have 
no  real  being  for  us.  Even  if  we  stopped  at  them, 
they  would  perhaps  have  as  little  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  immediate  neighbours  as  have  the  majority 
of  the  educated  voters  of  the  world.  But  let  a  writer, 
such  as  Garcilaso,  mention  them,  but  cursorily,  and  they 
become  as  it  were  alive,  and  have  a  real  existence  of 
their  own,  ten  times  as  real  as  the  existence  which 
their  streets,  their  churches,  dust-heaps,  prosperity,  and 
all  the  want  of  circumstance  of  their  municipality,  seem 
to  impart.  So  much  more  vital  is  the  pen  of  genius 
than  is  the  simulacrum  of  vitality,  which  is  called  actual 
life.  Not  that  in  southern  towns  there  does  not 
still  exist  a  real  life,  far  more  intense  than  that 
which  northerners  enjoy.  For  after  all,  a  railway, 
schoolboard,  rise  in  the  world,  athletic  sports,  in  which 
professionals  contend  for  gate  money,  cricket  and  polo, 
gin,  beer  and  fun,  with  snobbism  and  cads,  a  “  smart 
set,”  interest  in  the  welfare  of  mankind,  nice  taste 
in  literature,  with  strainings  at  the  circulating  library 
for  the  first  reading  of  “  Red  Porridge  ”  and  the  like, 
do  not  exactly  constitute  a  life.  All  that  makes  life 
worth  suffering,  that  is  to  them  unknown.  Or  if 
perhaps  not  quite  unknown  (for  every  animal,  northern 
and  southern,  man,  wolf  and  bull,  feel  in  a  measure 
hatred  and  love),  still  so  beset  with  property,  conven¬ 
tion  and  so  be- fig-leaved,  as  to  be  relegated  from  the 
first  place  they  should  enjoy,  to  that  of  waiters  on 
prosperity,  for  in  the  lands  where  County  Councils  rule, 
no  one  has  time  for  either  love  or  hate  till  his  position 
is  assured,  and  he  begins  to  feel  the  ache  between  the 
shoulder  blades.  But  in  the  countries  of  the  sun  a 
man’s  best  property  is  after  all  his  life,  his  power  of 
love  and  hate,  enjoyment  of  the  sun.  and  therefore  he 
becomes  a  child  in  things  which  we  think  all  important, 
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and  a  profound  philosopher  in  those  other  things,  as, 
hate,  love,  well-filled  idleness,  and  indifference  to  care, 
to  which  no  one  of  us  attains. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  our 
northern  life,  our  railways,  steamboats,  cotton  mills, 
and  class  distinctions,  comes  but  as  a  curse  to  those 
whose  lives  nature  intended  to  progress  upon  other 
paths. 

The  ugly  iron  roofed  shed,  proud  in  its  hideousness 
of  being  able  by  its  mere  presence  to  make  a  landscape 
common,  which  though  perhaps  not  lovely  in  itself  still 
had  a  certain  grandeur  in  its  brown,  dusty  vastness,  the 
hurrying  crowd  of  idle  folk,  rushing  to  nowhere  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  do  no  settled  business,  because  the  com¬ 
pany  afforded  cheap  communication,  the  stolid  faces  of 
the  engine-drivers,  the  porters,  indolent,  but  still  alive 
to  tips  ;  in  fact  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  whole  thing 
in  a  land  designed  by  God  for  bullock  waggons,  set 
me  a-thinking  upon  Silvestre  and  his  “  Utrera  Cake.” 
Except  in  dress  the  people  could  but  have  little  changed 
since  he  sailed  from  San  Lucar  for  the  Indies  in  some 
high-pooped  ship. 

But  he  too  fell  away,  back  to  the  pages  of  the  Inca 
writer,  where  his  exploits  live  for  the  few  who  care  to 
read  of  when  the  world  was  relatively  young,  and  the 
divine  deformity  of  modern  life,  peaceful  and  futile,  ab¬ 
sorbing  and  yet  wearisome  by  its  subjection  of  the  whole 
to  an  infinity  of  detail,  surged  up  before  me  in  its 
clamorous  outcry  to  be  accepted  at  the  appraisement  it 
sets  upon  itself. 

The  lazy  crowd  of  olive-coloured,  undersized,  but 
well-knit  men,  in  tightly-fitting  trousers,  low-crowned, 
broad-brimmed  hats,  each  with  his  cigarette  alight  or 
burnt  out  in  his  lips  as  it  had  been  part  of  his  system  at 
his  birth,  strolled  gravely  up  and  down,  looking  the 
women  as  they  passed  full  in  the  face,  and  being  in 
their  turn  severely  scrutinised  by  their  black  unflinching 
eyes.  The  heterogeneous  mass  of  bundles,  the  corded, 
hairy,  cowskin  trunks,  and  cotton  umbrellas,  which 
form  the  bulk  of  luggage  at  a  southern  railway  station, 
lay  on  the  platform  blistering  in  the  sun.  The  electric 
bell  twittered  and  chattered  like  a  grasshopper,  whilst 
the  grave  station-master,  arrayed  in  white,  strolled  up 
and  down,  absorbed  in  the  full  emptiness  of  mind 
which  gives  an  air  of  seriousness  to  southern  folk. 
In  the  refreshment-room  the  waiters  lounged  round  the 
table  bearing  stews  red  with  saffron,  pilaffs  of  rice, 
salads  and  fruit,  smoking  the  while,  and  exchanging 
their  ideas  on  politics  and  things  in  general  with  the 
company  they  served.  The  company  itself,  seated 
without  a  vestige  of  class  separation,  talked  as  uticon- 
strainedly  as  they  had  all  been  intimate  with  one  another 
from  their  youth.  The  gentlemen  all  had  an  air  of 
having  been  at  one  time  bull-fighters,  or  at  least 
“  intelligents  ”  (inteligentes),  and  the  stray  bull-fighters 
looked  like  gentlemen  who  pursued  their  calling  from 
the  love  of  sport.  The  ladies,  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  Paris  fashions,  still  looked  like  “  chulas  ”  in  dis¬ 
guise;  the  “chulas”  gave  you  the  impression  that 
were  they  painted  with  more  art,  and  dressed  in  Paris,  | 
they  could  straight  pose  as  ladies,  and  be  successful 
in  their  part.  Not  that  the  ladies  were  not  ladies,  or 
that  the  “chulas”  aped  their  ways,  or  envied  their 
position,  but  yet,  the  type  was  so  alike  in  each,  that 
outwardly  all  the  distinction  was  in  dress.  Both  of 
them  heard  without  resenting  compliments  of  the  most 
violent  kind,  accepted  them  at  their  true  value,  and 
recognised,  perhaps  by  instinct  and  without  reasoning, 
but  clearly  all  the  same,  that  the  first  duty  that  their 
sex  owed  to  itself  was  to  be  women,  thus  conquer¬ 
ing  without  an  effort  the  respect  which  it  has  taken 
northern  women  centuries  of  struggle  to  achieve. 

Outside  the  station  donkeys  and  mules  and  horses 
nodded  their  heads,  tied  to  a  bar  between  two  posts  by 
esparto  ropes,  their  woollen-covered  saddles,  striped 
red  and  purple,  looking  almost  Oriental  against  the 
background  of  the  sand.  Men  slept  in  corners  close  to 
their  horses,  mere  brown  bundles,  their  olive  riding 
sticks  stuck  down  between  their  naked  backs  and 
ragged  shirts,  and  standing  up  stiffly,  or  projecting  out 
fantastically  beyond  their  heads  in  the  intense  abandon¬ 
ment  of  life,  which  seemed  to  come  upon  them  in  their 
sun-steeped  sleep. 

Over  the  whole  incongruous  meeting  of  the  powerful 


semi-Oriental  life  with  the  cheap  breath  of  the  new¬ 
fangled  and  progressive  world  as  typified  in  the  cheaply 
run  up  station  and  the  Belgian  engine  snorting  on  the 
track,  the  sun  shone  down,  fiery  and  merciless,  exposing 
all  the  shams  of  life,  and  making  men  more  simple  in 
their  villainy  and  their  nobility  than  it  is  possible  to  be 
in  the  dim  regions  of  electric  light. 

Trains  came  and  went,  the  passengers  scaling  their 
steps  from  the  level  of  the  line,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
soldier  mounting  the  deadly  imminent  breach,  the  men 
ascending  first,  and  holding  out  their  hands  to  the 
women,  who  were  shoved  behind  by  any  passing 
stranger,  and  dumped  like  bales  of  goods  upon  the 
carriage  floor.  The  water-sellers,  with  their  Andujar 
pottery  water-coolers,  called  out  their  merchandise  so 
gutturally  that  their  cry  seemed  Arabic,  and  the  sellers 
of  fruit  and  toasted  ground-nuts,  crawled  along  the 
platform  seemingly  quite  unconcerned  about  a  sale. 
Boys  climbed  the  windows,  and  whined  for  halfpence, 
turning  their  blessings  into  curses  if  they  were  refused. 
All  the  bright,  lazy,  virile  elements  of  southern  Spanish 
life  passed  swaying  on  their  hips,  and  looking  fixedly 
with  unblinking  eyes,  whilst  in  the  middle  of  the  line  a 
tame  white  pigeon  walked  about  picking  up  grains  of 
corn,  and  diving  in  and  out  between  the  carriage 
wheels,  to  the  terror  of  the  countrywomen,  who  after 
their  custom  attached  a  sort  of  sanctity  to  it,  because  it 
was  so  white. 

Strange  that  the  qualities  which  endear  both  animals 
or  men  to  us  are  all  inherent  and  impossible  to  be 
acquired.  No  study,  education,  striving,  nor  a  whole 
life  of  wishing,  will  give  beauty  or  a  sweet  disposition. 
A  pigeon  born  of  another  colour,  by  a  whole  century 
of  self-sacrifice  cannot  attain  to  whiteness,  so  perhaps 
those  who  see  sanctity  in  that  tint  are  right,  for  any¬ 
thing  that  is  attainable  by  work  is  of  its  very  nature 
common,  and  open  to  us  all.  So  underneath  the 
wheels,  and  on  the  line,  playing  at  hide  and  seek  with 
death,  the  holy  whiteling  hopped,  occasionally  picking 
an  insect  from  its  feathers  with  its  coral  beak,  as 
naturally  as  if  it  had  been  black,  slate-coloured,  or  a 
mere  speckled  ordinary  bird.  Trains  came  and  went 
clanging  and  rattling,  and  the  passengers  proceeded  on 
their  way  packed  in  the  sweltering  carriages,  contented, 
almost  as  patient  in  their  endurance  of  the  miseries  of 
transit,  as  they  had  all  of  them  been  born  without  the 
vaunted  power  of  reasoning,  which  takes  away  from 
man  the  placid  dignity  which  animals  possess. 

Men  rolled  their  cigarettes  between  their  fingers 
browned  with  tobacco  juice,  and  women  fanned  them¬ 
selves,  using  their  fans,  as  they  had  come  into  the 
world  with  a  small  fan  stuck  in  their  baby  hands,  ready 
for  future  use.  All  talked  incessantly,  and  as  they 
talked,  and  smoked,  and  fanned,  the  tame  white  pigeon 
wove  its  way  in  and  out  amongst  the  wheels.  All  the 
bright  comedy  of  southern  life  displayed  itself,  cheap, 
careless,  philosophic,  and  intent  to  enjoy  the  world  it 
lives  in;  heedless  of  pain,  of  suffering,  of  life  itself; 
trembling  at  the  idea  of  death  when  spoken  of,  and  yet 
prepared  to  meet  it  stoically  at  its  real  approach. 
Simple,  yet  subtle  in  trivialities,  convinced  that  none 
but  they  themselves  had  grace,  wit,  beauty,  or  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  yet  not  greatly  self-exalted  by  the  fee  simple 
of  the  only  qualities  which  make  man  lovable,  but 
taking  all  as  their  own  due,  the  people  accepted  every¬ 
thing  that  was,  and  looked  upon  the  trains,  the 
station,  the  electric  bells,  the  telegraph,  and  the  grave 
Catalonian  engine-drivers  perspiring  in  the  sun  upon 
their  engines,  with  lumps  of  cotton  waste  in  their  strong 
dirty  hands,  as  things  sent  into  the  glad  world  by 
Providence  on  their  behalf.  An  attitude  which  after  all 
may  be  as  good  as  that  of  northerners  who,  thinking 
that  all  the  planets  turn  round  their  own  particular 
place  of  abode,  yet  consider  that  they  themselves  in 
some  mysterious  way  are  half  accountable  for  every 
revolution  that  they  make,  and  if  they  stopped  but  for  a 
moment  in  their  efforts,  or  withdrew  a  tittle  of  their 
countenance,  that  the  whole  solar  system  would  crumble 
on  their  heads. 

Seated  upon  the  platform  drinking  coffee,  and  think¬ 
ing  listlessly  on  things,  the  “  chicas,”  the  coming  bull 
fight,  if  the  Madrid  express  would  ever  come,  and  if 
Silvestre  if  he  came  to  life  would  find  much  difference, 
beyond  the  railway,  in  Utrera,  I  saw  the  local  train 
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start  with  a  puffing;,  jangling  of  couplings,  banging  of 
doors,  and  belching  forth  of  smoke.  The  two  grave 
gendarmes  got  into  their  van,  belated  passengers 
worked  themselves  by  the  footboard  to  their  seats,  and 
in  a  cloud  of  dust  engine  and  carriages  bumped  off 
upon  their  way.  Clinkers  and  straws  were  wafted  in 
my  face,  the  multitudinous  last  words  floated  in  the 
still  air,  and  on  the  line  lay  something  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  a  newspaper,  but  that  it  seemed  alive 
and  here  and  there  was  flecked  with  red  ;  it  flapped  a 
little  feebly,  turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  then  lay 
motionless  upon  the  six-foot  way. 

R.  B.  CuNNINGHAME  GRAHAM. 


THE  ACADEMY.— III. 

Sculpture. 

'  |  'HE  pressure  of  sculpture  on  a  jury  in  England  is 

-L  not  so  great  that  overcrowding  and  jumbling  of 
kinds  and  sizes  are  necessary.  The  sculpture  court  at 
the  Salon  is  a  desperate  and  wearisome  place  because 
of  vast  numbers  and  still  more  the  perpetual  jumping 
of  scale  ;  the  mind  has  to  readjust  its  sense  of  size  and 
itself  make  an  isolation  for  each  piece,  and  this  pre¬ 
liminary  is  as  irritating  as  it  would  be  to  cut  out  every 
paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  and  use  a  fresh  pair  of 
spectacles  to  read  it.  It  is  just  to  the  arrangers  of  the 
sculpture  rooms  at  the  Academy  to  say  that  they  dispose 
their  material  so  as  to  make  its  inspection  as  little 
harassing  as  possible.  Mr.  Ford’s  figure  of 
the  Queen  is  too  big  for  the  central  hall,  but 
the  lecture  room  is  arranged  with  a  good  deal 
of  thought;  centres  and  corners  are  occupied  by 
comparable  groups  ;  reliefs  balance  one  another 
on  the  walls,  busts  and  smaller  pieces  fall  into  groups 
between  the  big  things.  The  festoons  of  drapery 
employed  to  help  out  this  balanced  scheme  are  unlucky 
in  colour,  telling  as  a  dirty  green  against  the  walls ; 
but  in  this  matter  of  distribution  the  sculptors  are  very 
far  ahead  of  the  painters  with  their  elementary  joinery 
of  frames. 

The  scantiness  of  sculpture  good  or  indifferent  that 
makes  such  careful  scheming  possible  ought  also  to 
insure  that  all  good  work  offered  to  the  jury  shall  find  a 
place  in  the  exhibition.  Its  members  cannot  plead,  like 
the  painters,  fatigue  and  oversight  and  want  of  space. 

I  am  under  no  illusion  about  the  condition  of  the  art ; 
there  is  certainly  not  a  crowd  of  neglected  talent;  but  I 
can  vouch  for  cases  of  rejection  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  jury  to  justify  on  a  comparison  with 
the  work  they  admit.  These  rejections,  in  so  circum¬ 
scribed  an  area  of  choice,  must  be  quite  deliberate  : 
what  is  their  motive,  since  it  is  not  artistic  ?  The  case 
of  a  rejected  sculptor  is  much  harder  than  that  of  a 
painter,  since  he  has  not  a  dozen  alternative  places  of 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Armstead’s  “  Remorse”  seemed  to  me  the  most 
evidently  sculpturesque  thing  in  the  collection.  It 
seemed  to  have  come  into  being  not  by  humouring  and 
managing  but  by  an  act  of  sculptor’s  imagination.  Here 
is  a  block  whose  different  silhouettes  and  bounding  sur¬ 
faces  arrest  and  content  the  eye,  and  contain,  like  the 
snapping  together  of  a  wonderful  puzzle,  a  human 
figure,  significantly  occupied.  The  turnings  of  the 
block  are  gestures  of  the  body  ;  body  and  block  are 
engaged  in  an  intrigue  to  make  one  another  interesting. 

I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Armstead's  invention  is  of  the  J 
first  order  or  is  carried  through  with  the  magical  felicity  | 
that  in  first-rate  sculpture  flowers  out  all  details  into 
corollaries  of  the  main  proposition  ;  but  his  figure  looks  J 
as  if  it  had  been  born  in  its  block. 

Above  this  hangs  Mr.  Sargent's  “  Crucifix.”  This  j 
does  not  give  the  impression  of  having  sprung  into  full 
being,  idea  and  pattern  together,  but  rather  as  a  1 
fine  idea  and  a  symmetrical  pattern  that  have  had  to 
fight  for  sculpturesque  beauty  against  unforeseen  diffi-  ! 
culties.  Moreover  it  is  the  wTork  of  a  man  learning  the 
art  over  this  particular  thing,  so  that  there  are  in¬ 
equalities  in  the  system  of  reliefs.  Yet  it  is  the  work 
of  a  more  remarkable  intelligence  than  the  majority  of 
those  engaged  regularly  in  the  sculptor’s  metier,  and 
at  one  or  two  living  points  it  beats,  in  expressiveness, 
anything  exhibited  by  the  sculptors.  The  head  of 


Adam  reveals  in  its  maker  a  sense  of  the  range  of 
burdened  emotion  expressible  in  sculpture,  and  of  the 
noble  manner  of  that  expression  in  the  work  of  many  a 
Gothic  artist,  of  Donatello,  of  Michael  Angelo.  Ot 
such  facts,  elementary  as  they  may  appear,  one  is 
seldom  reminded  by  exhibitions  of  sculpture.  The 
American  is  freer  of  the  arts  than  the  Englishman, 
has  an  easier  circuit  of  dilettantism,  less  prejudice  be¬ 
cause  he  is  less  rooted,  is  more  of  a  mistletoe,  hung 
pale  in  the  air,  so  that  one  is  inclined  to  discount  an 
American’s  art,  like  a  tourist’s  admirations.  When 
Mr.  Sargent  plunged  into  the  Boston  decorations,  of 
which  this  is  a  part,  I  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  there  was  more  of  the  able  dilettante  in  what  was 
shown  than  of  the  designer  stricken  by  a  tremendous 
subject.  But  this  head  with  its  spirit-in-prison  aspect 
and  rude  modelling  tastes  to  me  of  creation.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  the  feeling  for  sculpturesque 
solid  form  will  grow  in  Mr.  Sargent’s  painting  as 
against  a  tendency  to  fluff  and  flash  of  tone.  Some 
day  he  ought  to  take  up  the  hints  of  Astarte  he  has 
given  and  paint  a  terrific  figure. 

Two  large  commissioned  monuments  are  successful 
to  a  remarkable  degree  ;  Mr.  Thornycroft’s  “  Dean 
Colet  ”  for  S.  Paul’s  School,  and  Mr.  Goscombe  Johns 
late  Duke  of  Devonshire  for  Eastbourne.  There  is 
not  only  scholastic  dignity  and  gentleness  in  Mr. 
Thornycroft’s  Dean  but  three  separate  figures  of 
master  and  scholars  are  skilfully  grouped  so  as  to 
be  neither  too  separate  nor  unnaturally  joined.  Mr. 
Goscombe  John’s  Duke  has  a  fine  characteristic  head, 
well-contrived  and  coherent  action,  and  a  chancellor’s 
robe  wrought  out  with  evident  pleasure.  I  enumerate 
these  excellences  in  the  monument  as  they  strike  me, 
to  convey  a  certain  criticism  as  well  as  praise.  This 
monument  seems  to  me  well  on  the  way  to  being  a 
very  fine  work  of  art,  but  a  last  step  is  missing, 
if  we  can  call  that  transcending  and  quickening  a  step — 
that  lifting  of  all  excellences  to  a  higher  power  by  a 
fusing  act  of  design,  in  which  the  man,  his  clothes  and 
the  block  intensify  and  transform  one  another.  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  thing  should  be  so  well  done  when 
we  see  the  manner  in  which  our  sculptors  work.  They 
get  few  opportunities  of  executing  big  monuments,  and 
their  ordinary  occupation,  bust  making,  they  do  not 
seem  to  consider  sculpture  at  all.  There  is  hardly  a 
portrait  bust  in  the  present  exhibition  into  whose 
making  a  sculpturesque  idea  has  entered.  Mr. 
Hampton’s  “Sir  Henry  Howorth”  is  exceptional  in  this 
respect.  Even  the  better  men  often  treat  those  por¬ 
traits  as  if  they  were  bored  by  the  commission  and  could 
find  nothing  to  interest  them  in  their  subject.  The  defect 
leaps  out  when  the  bigger  monument  comes  at  last.  The 
magnified  bust,  seen  at  a  greater  distance,  reveals  in  how 
petty  a  spirit  of  piecemeal  imitation  it  has  been 
designed  ;  little  accidents  spring  into  prominence  ;  the 
sense  of  large  enclosing  planes  and  big  directing  lines 
has  become  atrophied,  and  the  monument  is  modelled 
like  a  collection  of  little  likenesses  of  its  parts.  One 
of  these  parts  in  particular,  the  drapery,  is  apt  to 
absorb  the  sculptor  in  its  imitation,  especially  if  its 
surface  is  richly  decorated.  His  object  should  be  to 
decorate  not  his  drapery,  but  his  monument  ;  to  see 
that  his  drapery  is  throughout  playing  the  game  either 
of  gesture  or  of  architecture,  helping  to  make  the  man 
or  the  block.  Rodin’s  “  Balzac”  was  a  fiery  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  how  clothes  and  man  can  be  welded  into  one 
significant  block;  something  of  the  power  of  seeing 
the  two  together  is  the  foundation  of  great  work  in 
draped  sculpture. 

On  one  side  of  sculpture  there  is  some  show  of  curio¬ 
sity,  that  is  in  its  materials  and  their  qualities.  There 
are  attempts  to  combine  precious  stones  with  bronze 
or  work  out  schemes  in  ivory,  mother-of-pearl  and  so 
forth.  One  ought  not,  I  suppose,  to  condemn  tinker¬ 
ing  at  the  cart  because  no  horse  is  in  sight,  but  what¬ 
ever  ingenuity  and  craft  may  be  found  in  these 
experiments  there  is  terribly  little  sculpture.  Mr. 
Frampton’s  figure  of  Edward  VI.  is  a  pretty  toy,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  arts  and 
crafts  pieces.  There  is  one  little  bust,  “  Pepinella,” 
that  shows  a  sculptor  really  getting  preciousness  out 
of  his  material.  Mr.  Havard  Thomas  is  one  of  the 
few  Englishmen  who  work  in  marble  and  love  it, 
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adapting-  his  modelling  to  bringing  out  the  antique  ] 
beauty  of  its  polished  surface  instead  of  gritty  sugar- 
loaf  effects.  How  much  better  to  perfect  the  use  of 
one  material  thus,  than  to  make  raw  combinations  of 
several. 

The  prospects  of  the  coinage  are  not  bright  ;  Mr.  de 
Saulles  shows  his  hand  in  a  case  of  very  indifferent 
medals.  Mr.  Fuchs,  to  whom  the  new  stamp  design 
has  been  entrusted,  is  evidently  a  more  skilful  modeller, 
but  his  ideas  of  medal-designing  are  of  a  pretty,  elusive 
sort.  Edward  VII.  has  an  admirable  head  for  a  medal, 
treated  with  the  frankness  of  art.  How  long  is  women’s 
taste  to  be  the  official  brand  ? 

I  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Swan’s  fine  “  Puma,”  shown 
in  a  previous  exhibition,  is  now  to  be  seen  in  bronze. 

D.  S.  M. 


VAN  DYCK’S  “TRISTAN.” 

LAST  Saturday  night’s  performance  of  “Tristan” 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  very  finest  I  remember. 
Mr.  van  Dyck  was  the  Tristan,  Mrs.  Frankel  Klaus  the 
Isolda,  Mr.  Bispham  the  Kurwenal,  Miss  Marie  Brema 
the  Brangaene  and  Mr.  Blass  King  Marke.  With  these 
I  shall  deal  presently ;  but  first  something  must  be  said 
of  the  orchestra.  Earlier  in  the  week  Mr.  Lohse  did 
not  vastly  impress  me  ;  he  struck  me  indeed  as  rather 
commonplace,  as  dull  and  more  than  a  little  obtuse. 
After  “Tristan”  I  want  to  apologise  to  him  for  even 
thinking  so,  and  also  to  kick  myself  viciously  for  being 
so  bad  a  critic  as  not  at  once  to  perceive  his  surprising 
merits.  Plis  reading  is  very  different  from  Muck’s  or 
Mottl’s  or  any  other  reading  I  have  heard  ;  but  in  its 
way  it  is  as  fine  as  any  of  them.  The  prelude  did  not  start 
at  all  happily  :  in  fact  Mr.  Lohse  struck  me  as  being 
like  a  nervous  singer  who  cannot  hold  a  long  note  I 
because  his  voice  may  crack  at  any  moment.  He 
clipped  the  long  notes  and  hurried  the  short  ones  :  he 
even  cut  the  rests  between  the  opening  phrases,  those 
prolonged  rests  which  help  to  produce  the  feeling  of 
suspense  and  tremendous  impending  tragedy.  To  the 
very  end  (of  the  prelude)  he  kept  me  uneasy  ;  every¬ 
thing  was  unbalanced  and  a  suspicion  of  raggedness 
was  not  absent ;  there  was  neither  poise  nor  polish  ; 
one  felt  so  unhappy  lest  at  any  point  the  whole 
thing  should  go  to  pieces  that  it  was  impossible  to 
receive  the  passion  with  which  all  the  beautiful  music 
is  charged.  But  at  that  last  descending  passage, 
full  of  mystery  and  foreboding,  which  accompanies 
the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  the  stupendous  drama — 
here  Mr.  Lohse  recovered  himself.  From  then  until 
the  last  chords  of  the  last  act  his  playing  was  admirable  ; 
it  was  full  of  emotion,  it  had  colour  of  a  distinctive 
sort  ;  it  was,  even  in  the  merest  accompaniments,  quite 
individual  without  Mr.  Lohse  ever  allowing  himself  to 
stand  between  the  drama,  or  the  players  in  the  drama, 
and  us,  the  audience.  The  preludes  to  the  second  and 
third  acts  were  perfect ;  that  to  the  third  has  never 
been  better  given.  On  some  later  occasion  I  shall 
analyse  Mr.  Lohse  more  carefully  and  at  greater 
length  ;  to-day  Mr.  Van  Dyck  is  my  main  business  ; 
but  I  must  now  congratulate  Covent  Garden  on  having 
made  one  first-rate  find. 

Before  coming  to  Van  Dyck  a  few  words  must  be 
said  about  Mrs.  Klaus  and  Mr.  Bispham.  Mrs.  Klaus 
is  a  new-comer — from  Prague  I  believe.  To  me,  seated 
in  my  disagreeable  stall  in  the  front  row,  her  face  and 
physique  seemed  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  part  of 
Isolda.  In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  she  made  me 
very  angry  by  her  sheer  lack  of  dignity.  After  all  Isolda 
is  a  queen,  and  at  the  beginning  a  proud,  vindic¬ 
tive  queen,  smarting  under  a  sense  of  unforgivable 
wrong-  and  Insult.  Every  gesture  should  be  imperious 
as  well  as  passionate,  every  tone  should  be  full  of  scorn 
and  bitterness.  Mrs.  Klaus’  movements  were  weak  ; 
often  she  tripped  about  the  stage  like  a  schoolgirl ;  and 
always  she  was  too  scurried.  Her  tones  were  too 
mellifluous,  her  phrasing  lacked  the  element  of  mere 
strength — in  a  word  she  failed  to  solve  the  old  problem 
of  combining  beauty  with  just  expression.  At  the  same 
time  if  I  cannot  have  the  two  together  I  infinitely 
prefer  the  Klaus  beauty  and  weakness  to  the  rough, 
uncouth,  raucous  expressiveness  of  the  favourite 
Bayreuth  form  of  prim-a  donna.  The  second  and  third 


acts  suited  her  much  better  than  the  first.  In  truth 
I  have  never  heard  some  of  the  phrases  in  the 
last  act  delivered  with  such  poignancy.  Probably 
within  a  week  or  two  I  will  discover  that  Mrs.  Klaus 
is  the  greatest  Isolda  of  the  century  ;  but  for  the  present 
I  leave  her  with  the  simple  remark  that  she  is  an  artist, 
and  a  fine  one.  As  for  Mr.  Bispham,  I  can  only  say* 
that  his  Kurwenal  is  as  splendid  as  ever  ;  he  is  indeed 
the  only  Kurwenal  in  Europe.  There  may  be  a  finer 
one  in  the  United  States- — I  would  wager  any  sum  that 
in  the  United  States  there  are  many  gentlemen  who  con¬ 
sider  themselves  finer  Kurwenals  than  Mr.  Bispham — 
but  all  the  same  Mr.  Bispham  remains  the  born 
and  only'  exponent  of  the  part.  His  two  great 
opportunities  occur  in  the  first  and  last  acts,, 
and  Mr.  Bispham  made  the  most  of  them  both. 
He  was  sufficiently  acrid,  vicious,  in  his  attack  on 
Isolda  in  the  first  act,  and  in  the  last  act  he  was  in¬ 
finitely  touching.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Mr.  Bispham 
tried  over-polishing  his  parts,  and  the  results  were 
disastrous.  Now  he  has  given  up  all  that  kind  of 
foolishness  and  our  gain  is  great.  Last  Saturday  he 
was  the  faithful  warrior  servant,  affectionate  at 
bottom,  as  a  dog  is  affectionate,  and  caring  for 
nothing  on  earth  save  his  master ;  and  he  pulled- 
off  what  one  is  bound  to  call  in  an  inevitable  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms  a  brilliant  representation.  Kurwenal  is 
not  a  brilliant  part  :  it  is  a  heavy  father  part  ;  but  when 
one  recollects  how  magnificent  Bispham  is  in  it,  how 
powerful  and  how  tender,  and  when  one  recollects  the 
average  German  baritone  and  his  treatment  of  the  part, 
there  seems  only  one  word  to  apply  to  Bispham’s  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  that  word  is  brilliant. 

And  now  for  Mr.  van  Dyck.  Others  had  their 
triumphs  last  week,  but  van  Dyck’s  was  the  greatest 
triumph  of  them  all.  For  some  years  now  Mr.  van 
Dyck  has  substituted  a  system  of  coughing  and 
barking  for  true  singing  ;  and,  more  curious  still, 
he  has  often  defended  his  method  against  learned 
people  who  told  him  he  was  wrong.  The  New  York 
critics,  Mr.  Henderson  in  particular,  have  foamed  at 
the  mouth  about  him  and  his  theories.  They  have  told 
him  that  he  was  not,  never  was  in  the  past,  and  never 
would  be  in  the  future,  a  fine  singer.  Now  he 
has  turned  the  tables  on  them  (and  on  me)  by 
accepting  all  they  said,  and  by  singing — really  and 
truly  singing — instead  of  barking  and  coughing.  I 
remarked  on  this  fact  last  week  when  dealing  with 
“  Tannhauser  ;  ”  but  in  “Tristan”  the  results  of 
his  change  of  method  were  very  much  more  ob¬ 
vious.  A  couple  of  years  ago  (20  May,  1899)  I 
declared  Jean  de  Reszke’s  “Tristan”  to  be  the  finest 
possible  or  conceivable.  That  opinion  I  wish  naturally' 
to  stick  to,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  must  confess 
that  van  Dyck’s  is  quite  as  fine.  When  I  hear 
the  one  I  cannot  believe  that  any  other  was 
ever  so  great  in  the  part ;  when  I  think  of  the 
two  quietly  I  admit  to  myself  that  they  are  equal  in 
their  different  ways,  and  that  excepting  them  there 
are  no  Tristans  in  the  world.  To  be  sure  I  have  seen 
other  Tristans  ;  but  after  van  Dyck  and  Jean  they  all 
fade  away  into  the  common  mass  of  tenor  performances 
— into  the  confused  mass  of  commonplace,  Saieza-like 
tenor  performances  that  no  one  save  the  esteemed 
critic  of  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ”  would  dream  of 
calling  distinguished.  In  the  first  act  van  Dyck  was 
!  wonderful  ;  in  the  second  act  he  was  just  as  wonderful 
but  in  the  last  act  he  fairly  astonished  even  persons  like 
myself  who  had  often  before  been  astonished  by  Jean-. 
Of-  jean’s  marvellous  colouring  of  the  voice  there  was 
no  trace  ;  van  Dyck  now  sings,  but  he  will  never  sing 
in  the  Jean  manner.  What  we  got  was  the  least 
theatrical  version  of  Tristan  conceivable,  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  man  that  enabled  one  to  forget  that  it  was  a 
representation,  a  representation  so  supremely  artful  that 
one  never  so  much  as  thought  how  natural  it  was. 
Consider,  for  example,  his  entrance  in  the  first  act,  and, 
though  comparisons  have  been  alleged  to  be  odious,  let  us 
compare  it  with  Jean’s.  There  is  a  tremendous  passage 
for  the  orchestra  and  then  Tristan  is  supposed  to  come 
in.  I  have  seen  him  slink  in,  crawl  in,  get  in  by  many 
dodges,  but  always  looking  poor,  small,  undignified,, 
after  the  astounding  music.  Jean  comes  in  with  dignity 
-  but  I  have  always  felt  that  he  knew  the  difficulty  of  th®- 
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moment  and  was  facing  it  heroically.  He  was  always 
a  little  theatrical  at  this  point,  and  I  forgave  him, 
thinking  no  other  treatment  of  the  episode  possible. 
Van  Dyck  has  taught  me  a  lesson,  however.  He 
marched  in  quite  calmly,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
started  the  altercation  with  Isolda  that  I  perceived  that 
he  had  achieved  an  astonishing  feat— he  had  come  in 
with  no  loss  of  dignity  and  yet  with  no  touch  of 
theatricalism.  Those  of  my  readers  who  have  studied, 
or  paid  any  attention  to,  the  operatic  singer’s  art  will 
understand  how  much  this  means.  If  space  permitted, 
I  could  give  a  score  of  instances  of  van  Dyck’s  con¬ 
summate  art.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  this,  and 
his  handling  of  the  last  act.  Here,  again,  he  was 
finer  than  Jean.  He  seemed  to  be  not  van  Dyck 
singing  Tristan,  he  seemed  to  be  Tristan,  sick, 
delirious,  and  looking  out  vacantly  on  the  world 
through  wide-open,  fatuous  eyes,  through  eyes 
that  reported  nothing  to  the  mad,  whirling  brain 
behind  them.  There  were  no  displays  of  wounds 
and  blood.  He  got  exactly  the  atmosphere  that 
Wagner  evidently  wanted  when  he  wrote  that  sad, 
trailing  cor  anglais  melody — the  melody  that  has  hung 
round  the  world  ever  since  world-weariness  came  in, 
hung  round  the  world  in  the  sound  of  buzzing  flies  at 
mid-day  and  all  the  strange  sounds  that  drift  drearily  to 
one’s  ears  in  the  country  at  midnight  in  summer,  but  a 
melody  that  Wagner  was  the  first  to  catch  and  set 
down.  Van  Dyck  played  up  to  that  melody  in  a  way 
that  was  astounding — so  astounding  that  one  scarcely 
realised  until  the  show  was  over  how  great  the  task  was. 
If  I  should  die  to-night  I  ought  to  die  happy,  for  I  have 
heard  the  two  greatest  Tristans  there  have  been  or  can 
possibly  be,  Jean  de  Reszke  and  van  Dyck.  No  one 
can  say  who  is  the  finer.  I  am  thankful  that  we  i have 
them  both.  J.  F.  R. 


PHILLIPS  AND  PHILISTINISM. 

TDOOR  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  heavy  with  resent- 
J-  ment  and  alarm,  has  been  unbosoming  himself 
in  one  of  those  “  Real  Conversations  recorded  by 
William  Archer  ”  for  the  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine.”  The 
distress  of  a  poet  is  necessarily  a  tragic  affair  ;  but, 
when  it  is  recorded  thus,  the  purgation  of  us  through 
pity  and  awe  is  so  drastic  that  we  shall  not  soon  be 
able  to  feel  sorry  or  afraid  about  anything  else.  The 
large  and  marmoreal  severity  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Archer  really  converses — a  manner  fallen 
straight  into  by  whomever  he  really  converses  with — 
is  an  ideal  medium  for  the  transmission  of  tragic 
emotion.  Month  by  month  I  have  been  reading  these 
immortal  dialogues  with  cumulative  rapture,  with 
cumulative  homage  to  Mr.  Archer.  That  in  ordinary 
circumstances  Mrs.  Craigie  and  Mr.  Hardy,  Mr.  Pinero 
and  Mr.  Phillips  all  talk  like  books,  I  have  very  good 
reason  to  doubt.  That  they  all  talk  like  the  same  book, 
is  obviously  impossible.  And  yet,  mark  you  !  when 
they  come  within  Mr.  Archer’s  sphere  of  influence, 
there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them  :  one  after 
another  leaps  heavily  upon  the  pillion  of  the  high 
wooden  horse  whose  saddle  Mr.  Archer,  with  open 
note-book,  is  uprightly  bestriding.  The  solemnity  of 
them !  The  length,  the  solid  construction,  of  the 
sentences  that  mount  from  their  lips  !  The  aptness  of 
their  quotations  from  the  Hundred  Best  Books  !  The 
little  coy  amenities  that  sparkle  up  now  and  then,  and 
do  but  illuminate  by  their  giggling  contrast  the  awful 
impressiveness  of  the  whole  !  The  perfect  temper  on 
either  side — “  Ah  !  there  you  have  the  very  gist  of  my 
complaint,”  “  There  you  are  at  the  root  of  the  matter,” 
“  Ah  yes,  that  is  of  enormous  importance,”  “  Granted 
with  all  my  heart.”  What  overwhelms  us  in  these 
dialogues  is  not  so  much  what  is  said  as  the  way  in 
which  it  is  said.  It  is  the  manner,  rather  than  the 
matter,  that  makes  admiration  compulsory.  We  feel 
that  if  Dr.  Johnson  had  chronicled  for  us,  reverently, 
with  all  the  classicism  of  his  prose-style,  the  conversa¬ 
tions  of  Boswell  with  Mrs.  Thrale  and  other  estimable 
creatures,  the  result  might  have  been  approximate — not 
quite  equal,  indeed,  but  approximate— to  these  monthly 
treats  which  Mr.  Archer  provides  for  us.  It  is  true 
that  in  certain  English  versions  of  Ibsen’s  plavs  we 
find  the  characters  talking  somewhat  as  do  Mr. 


Archer  and  his  interlocutors.  But  there  is  not  in 
all  literature  another  possible  analogue.  We  feel  that 
Landor’s  “imaginary”  effects  are,  in  comparison  with 
Mr.  Archer’s  “  real  ”  effects,  flimsy.  The  elastic  graces 
of  Plato  seem  positively  vulgar.  And  as  for  the  dia¬ 
logues  of  real  life — we  are  ashamed  of  ourselves.  There 
would  be  an  ugly  rush  to  La  Trappe,  but  for  the  hope 
that  flutters  faintly  in  every  breast,  the  little  pale  hope 
that  faintly  whispers  “  Some  day,  some  distant  day, 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Archer  may  fall  on  me,  and  by  the  dry 
light  of  its  incomparable  majesty  enable  me,  even  me 
also,  to  talk  as  nice  as  him  !  ” 

’Twas  in  “the  Smoking  Room  of  the - Club” 

that  Mr.  Archer  opened  his  note-book  and  drew  Mr. 
Phillips  nobly  out.  I  do  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  mystery 

of  the  “ - .”  (Enough  that  it  is  evidently  a  club 

unhampered  by  the  usual  rule  against  transaction  of 
business  by  members  within  its  precincts.)  But  I  like 
to  think  of  the  scene  as  it  was  enacted — the  two  men 
face  to  face:  “Herod’s”  author,  profoundly  agitated, 
gripping  tightly  the  arms  of  his  arm-chair,  Mr.  Archer 
sitting  on  the  extreme  edge  of  another  arm-chair, 
plying  his  pencil  to  record  the  words  that  flow 
from  the  poet’s  lips,  and  constantly  interrupting  the 
stream  with  words  of  his  own,  which  he  takes  down, 
not  less  faithfully  than  he  takes  down  the  poet’s,  even 
as  they  are  being  uttered.  A  “  real  conversation  ”  in 
the  making  !  What  a  beacon  in  the  mirk  of  current 
history  !  You  may  be  sure  that  the  beacon  is  espied 
by  the  other  occupants  of  the  Smoking  Room.  They 
are  watching  it  discreetly  from  behind  their  news¬ 
papers.  They  cannot  overhear  the  conversation, 
for  it  is  conducted  in  hoarse  whispers,  but  they  can 
see  the  interplay  of  the  light  that  flashes  now  from 
the  poet’s,  now  from  the  critic’s,  handsome  eyes,  and 
the  flush  and  pallor  that  alternately  o’erspread  the  well- 
modelled  cheeks  of  each.  Would  that  we,  too,  had 
been  privileged  to  observe  these  phenomena  !  We  can 
but  imagine  them,  and  insert  in  our  copies  of  the  “  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  ”  the  stage-directions  which  Mr.  Archer 
meanly  omits.  “  Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  yes  ;  ‘  Herod  ’ 
was  very  well  treated  on  the  whole,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  acceptance  it  has  met  with.” 
Here,  instinctively,  we  add  “  ( removes  right  hand  from 
breast  of  buttoned  frock-coat  and  waves  it  gracefully  on 
level  with  shoulder)."  Again,  “  W.  A.  Complain, 
indeed  !  Why  it  was  a  triumph,”  &c.  Between 
“indeed!”  and  “why”  we  insert  “( throws  up 
both  hands ,  dropping  pencil  and  note-book ,  which  he 
stoops  quickly  to  recover.  Then ,  more  soberly,)."  These 
passages  occur  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  inter¬ 
view,  before  Messrs.  Archer  and  Phillips  have 
worked  themselves  up  to  a  full  sense  of  solemnity- 
before  they  have  got  their  long  wind,  as  it  were. 
It  is  Mr.  Phillips  who  first  strikes  the  deeper  note  : 
“Tell  me,  Archer,  is  there  no  hope  of  awakening 
the  editors  of  newspapers  to  the  monstrous  injustice 
and  absurdity  of  the  way  in  which  they  treat  the  drama? 

I  said  I  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  reception  or 
‘  Herod,’  but  I  withdraw  the  remark.  Of  one  paper  I 
had  reason  to  complain,  and  do  and  shall  complain 
.  .  .  .  because  of  the  manifest  unreason  involved 
in  its  policy,  and  the  deadening  effect  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  on  all  imaginative  effort.  You  know, 

of  course,  the  paper  I  mean - “When,”  said 

W.  A.,  “  hostility  to  the  higher  drama  is  in  question, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  what  paper  you  have  in  mind. 

I  hope  it  accorded  you  the  honour  of  its  contumely.”  One 
would  have  thought  that  W.  A.’s  tone  here  was  grave 
enough  for  anyone.  It  wasn’t,  though,  for  Master 
Stephen.  “  It  is  all  very  well,”  said  he  {frowning), 

“  to  treat  the  thing  lightly,  but  it  is  a  serious  matter  for 
the  future  of  the  drama.”  And  W.  A.,  that  fribble,  sat 
corrected,  while  the  poet  proceeded  to  formulate  his 
indignation  against  the  critic  of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph.” 
If  “Herod”  had  been  ruined  commercially  by  this 
critic,  Mr.  Phillips’  grievance  might  have  been  per¬ 
ceptible.  But,  as  he  repeatedly  demonstrates,  no  such 
disaster  happened.  The  play  was  a  great  success. 
The  “  Daily  Telegraph  ”  did  no  harm.  Then  why  give 
that  paper  a  belated  advertisement?  “  Because  of  the 
manifest  unreason  involved  in  its  policy.”  But  Mr. 
Phillips  is  a  poet,  not  a  newspaper  proprietor.  I 
suspect  that  Sir  Edward  Lawson  knows  better, than 
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Mr.  Phillips  what  kind  of  a  critic  is  right  for  the 
“  Daily  Telegraph.”  The  critic  engaged  by  him  does 
not,  assuredly,  write  like  a  clever  man,  or  like  a  well- 
educated  man,  still  less  like  a  man  of  refinement.  But 
if  he  cannot  corrupt  the  public,  why  make  a  fuss  about 
him?  “  If,”  says  Mr.  Archer,  “you  succeed  in  realis¬ 
ing  your  ideal,  if  you  go  on  producing  vital  drama, 
never  fear  but  that  the  British  genius  will  accommo¬ 
date  itself  to  the  accomplished  fact.”  Exactly.  And 
the  critic  of  the  “  Daily  Telegraph,”  seeing  which  way 
the  wind  blows,  will  probably  accommodate  himself 
also.  In  any  case,  let  Mr.  Phillips  stick  to  the  business 
of  dramatic  poetry — to  his  own  business,  and  not  bother 
his  head  whether  his  plays  be  unanimously  praised  or 
not.  If  one  bad  notice  in  one  widely  circulated  news¬ 
paper  is  enough  to  deaden  “imaginative  effort”  in 
him,  his  imaginative  talent  must  have  very  shallow  roots. 
But  he  moans  that  he  is  not  moaning  for  himself  merely  : 
he  “can’t  help  thinking  of  the  other  and  bigger  men  that 
will  come  after.  Just  consider  the  disastrous  effect  such 
criticism  might  have  on  a  man  of  much  finer  talent 
than  mine — disastrous  in  proportion  to  the  delicacy  of 
his  talent.”  Let  Mr.  Phillips  be  soothed.  The  finer 
the  talent,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  snuffed  out  by 
obloquy,  and,  on  Mr.  Phillips’  own  showing,  the 
amount  of  obloquy  which  greets  good  work  in  modern 
times  is  happily  negligible  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  praise.  If  anything,  it  is  the  praise  which  is  the 
dangerous  factor  for  the  modern  artist.  But  the  finer 
the  talent,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  be  killed  by  kindness. 
Because  Mr.  Phillips’  talent  strikes  me  as  remarkably 
fine,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  be  undone  by  the 
eulogies  which  we  have  (almost)  all  poured  over  him. 
For  the  same  reason,  I  am  sure  that  he  will  not  wither 
away  because  one  or  two  dolts  don’t  give  him  his  due. 
In  fact,  I  have  no  fear  at  all  for  his  future.  But  he 
has,  I  think,  somewhat  marred  his  present  by  this 
tirade  in  the  “  Pall  Mall  Magazine.”  To  buffet  the 
air— even  when  one  does  so  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 

Archer,  and  in  the  Smoking  Room  of  the  - Club — 

is  always  undignified  and  absurd.  Max. 


RECENT  INSURANCE  REPORTS. 

HE  London  and  Lancashire  Life  Assurance 
Company  has  many  features  which  are  attrac¬ 
tive  to  certain  classes  of  policy-holders.  It  deals  in 
very  happy  fashion  with  naval  and  military  risks,  and 
offers  distinct  advantages  to  policy-holders  in  India  and 
other  places  in  the  East.  So  far  as  assurers  in  this 
country  are  concerned  the  participating  policies  give 
exceptionally  good  results  to  people  who  effect  their 
policies  at  the  younger  ages  ;  but  policy-holders  who 
enter  in  later  life  scarcely  fare  so  well.  The  company 
was  founded  in  1862,  and  the  statistics  ever  since  its 
formation  are  readily  available.  They  show  that  the 
position  of  the  office  is  better  now  than  at  any  previous 
period  in  its  history,  and  that  if  the  present  rate  of 
bonus  is  maintained  participating  policy-holders  will 
receive  better  results  than  ever  before.  This  would 
have  been  the  case  even  if  the  original  arrangement,  by 
which  with-profit  policies  received  80  per  cent,  of  the 
surplus,  had  continued  ;  but  it  has  been  arranged  that 
all  participating  policies  effected  since  1897  shall  share 
in  the  profits  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  of  the 
surplus,  and  this  improves  the  bonus  prospects  of 
recent  and  future  entrants. 

The  new  business  of  the  Company  last  year  was 
slightly  less  than  the  average  of  recent  years,  but  this 
is  a  common  characteristic  of  insurance  reports  for 
1900,  and  is  probably  an  advantage  rather  than  other¬ 
wise  to  existing  policy-holders.  A  noticeable  feature  of 
the  Company’s  report  is  the  decrease  in  expenditure  ;  the 
premium  income  has  gone  up,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  commission  and  expenses  has  gone  down  ;  while  the 
percentage  of  premiums  absorbed  in  expenses  is  2\  per 
cent,  less  than  it  was  in  1899,  and  4',  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1896  There  is  still  room  for  improvement  in 
this  respect,  but  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  point 
in  very  successful  fashion. 

The  funds  increased  during  the  year  by  over 
£\  16,000,  and  now  exceed  million.  The  rate  of 
interest  earned  upon  them  after  deduction  of  income- 
tax  was  ^3  16s.  10 d.,  which  must  be  considered  a 


satisfactory  return,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  rate 
is  calculated  upon  the  total  funds,  and  not  merely  upon 
the  investments. 

The  report  of  the  Old  Equitable  is  always  interesting. 
The  prestige  of  the  unique  position  which  the  Society 
held  for  so  long  clings  to  it  still,  and  although  its  pre¬ 
sent  condition  is  probably  better  than  ever  before,  other 
companies  have  now  placed  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  it.  It  is  many  years  since  the  Equitable  had  so 
small  a  volume  of  new  business  to  report,  and  this 
being  so  it  is  a  little  disappointing  to  find  that  the 
expenditure  has  increased  to  10.J  per  cent,  of  the 
premiums,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  less  than 
7  per  cent,  for  the  previous  ten  years.  The  expenses 
of  the  decennial  valuation  are,  however,  included  in 
this  expenditure,  and  of  course  an  expenditure  of 
10  per  cent,  is  very  low.  There  are  several  offices 
which,  unlike  the  Old  Equitable,  pay  commission,  and 
yet  manage  to  conduct  their  business  at  a  less  expendi¬ 
ture  for  both  commission  and  expenses.  The  average 
payment  of  British  companies  for  expenses  alone  is  less 
than  8|  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  ;  so  that  the  remark¬ 
able  economy  of  the  Equitable  in  years  past  seems  to 
be  somewhat  on  the  wane.  It  should  perhaps  be  added 
that  the  expenses  of  the  annuity  business,  which  has 
lately  been  introduced,  are  included  in  the  ratio  we 
have  mentioned,  and  that  a  slight  increase  should  be 
allowed  for  on  this  account. 

The  practice  of  the  office  in  declaring  exceptionally 
large  bonuses  on  policies  of  long  duration  seems  to  be 
attended  by  the  surrender  of  many  policies  immediately 
after  a  valuation.  Nearly  ^25,000  was  paid  last  year 
for  policies  surrendered,  and  ^45,000  for  surrender 
of  bonuses  ;  these  two  items  are  mainly  responsible  for 
a  small  decrease  in  the  funds,  the  amount  of  which  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  ^4,666,000  This  item  shows 
an  increase  of  only  about  ^400,000  in  the  course  of 
fourteen  years,  a  rate  of  progress  which  seems  excep¬ 
tionally  small,  while  the  cessation  of  many  policies  and 
the  small  amount  of  new  business  have  reduced  the 
total  premium  income  to  ,£187,648,  as  compared  with 
^196, 193  in  1899.  The  rate  of  interest  earned  upon 
the  funds  was  only  ,£3  6s.  3 d.  per  cent.  ;  but  as  the 
liabilities  are  valued  on  a  2^  per  cent,  basis,  there  is  a 
margin  of  over  16s.  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  funds  as 
a  contribution  to  surplus. 

While  a  decrease  in  funds,  and  in  premiums,  is  not 
quite  what  we  should  wish  to  see  in  the  case  of  an 
office  like  the  Old  Equitable,  it  should  be  clearly  recog¬ 
nised  that  these  decreases  are  in  no  way  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  existing  policy-holders,  whose  welfare 
has  been  looked  after  with  such  conspicuous  success 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  If  the  assuring  public 
were  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  offices  in  which 
they  assure  the  Old  Equitable  would  grow  at  a  much 
more  rapid  rate  ;  but,  as  the  society  employs  no  agents, 
intending  assurers  have  to  go  to  the  office  at  their  own 
initiative,  which,  experience  shows,  the  great  majority 
of  people  will  never  do. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION  IN  THE 
TRANSVAAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Montreal,  13  April,  1901. 

Sir, — The  English-speaking  people  of  Canada  have 
been  viewing  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the 
possible  settlements  with  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colonies.  Recently,  the  local  news¬ 
papers  stated  that  terms  had  been  offered  to  the  Boers, 
by  which  the  Dutch  and  English  languages  would  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing.  This  has  seemed  at  the 
least,  extraordinary,  as  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
equality  of  French  and  English  in  Canada  has  not  been 
a  success.  It  certainly  has  been  from  a  French  stand¬ 
point,  as  the  English-speaking  people  are  being  rapidly 
absorbed  by  the  French,  and  almost  any  ordinary 
English-speaking — to  use  an  Irishism — name  can  be 
found  amongst  the  French,  the  possessor  of  which  is 
practically  entirely  French.  Of  the  attempts  made 
to  settle  old  soldiers  and  other  English-speaking 
persons  amongst  the  French,  about  nothing  now 
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remains  except  an  occasional  name,  and  a  few 
red  heads.  If  the  Dutch  and  English  tongues  are 
perpetuated  in  the  district  in  question,  we,  in  Canada, 
consider  that  South  Africa  will  be  eventually  lost  to 
the  British  race.  It  is,  of  course,  urged,  that  the 
English-speaking  peoples  will,  after  the  war,  flock  in, 
in  such  numbers,  as  to  cause  their  own  language  to 
prevail.  This,  however,  I  respectfully  venture  to  pre¬ 
dict,  will  not  be  found  to  be  the  case.  They  will 
likely  repair  there  in  considerable  numbers,  but  only  to 
the  mines  and  towns  ;  whereas  the  Dutch  will  occupy 
the  lands,  and  anyone  leaving  the  towns,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  become  an  agricultural  settler,  will  be  absorbed, 
and  after  all,  it  is  the  land  that  propagates  and  rules. 
I  think  that  if  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted,  it  would 
be  found  that  even  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  the 
Kaffirs  are  using  the  taal  more  and  more  every 
year,  in  preference  to  the  English  which  would 
appear  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  surest  indications 
that  the  Dutch  tongue  is  the  more  vigorous,  and  will 
certainly  overcome  the  English  if  allowed.  Besides,  it 
is  really  criminal  to  perpetuate  the  divisions  of  race, 
which  the  two  languages  will  surely  keep  up,  until  the 
Dutch  shall  have  come  to  be  the  universal  tongue. 
Now  is  the  golden  opportunity,  and  if  let  pass,  will 
probably  never  occur  again.  It  could  be  ordered  that 
after  say  five  or  ten  years,  English  only  should  be 
allowed  in  the  courts,  legislature  and  public  offices,  and 
that  schools  should  not  receive  a  grant,  unless  up  to  a 
proper  standard  in  English,  and  that  no  contract  could 
be  enforced  at  law,  if  made  in  the  country,  unless  in 
the  English  language — all  contracts  being  presumed  to 
be  made  there,  until  the  contrary  was  proved. 

The  Dutch  themselves,  in  Africa,  evidently  saw  this, 
and  compelled  the  French  Huguenots  who  joined  them, 
to  drop  their  own  tongue,  and  assume  that  of  Holland 
alone.  Without  such  amalgamation,  can  you  imagine 
that  the  Boers  would  have  become  such  a  united  people, 
and  would  have  been  able  to  make  the  splendid  resist¬ 
ance  which  they  have  done,  to  the  united  power  of  the 
British  Empire? — Your  obedient  servant,  Castor. 


AGRICULTURAL  SETTLEMENT  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Wick  Court,  near  Bristol,  19  May,  1901. 

Sir, — If  ten,  twenty  or  even  one  hundred  millions 
were  raised  as  a  fund  to  give  settlers  in  South  Africa  a 
fair  start,  is  it  certain  (even  admitting  the  Transvaal  con¬ 
tribution  to  be  nothing)  this  would  constitute  a  burden 
of  taxation  on  the  British  taxpayer  ?  I  submit  not. 

Looking  at  our  exports  and  imports  it  may  be  true 
we  are  living  to  some  degree  on  capital.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  we  yearly  invest  vast 
sums  in  the  development  of  foreign  countries. 

If  we  invested  even  one  hundred  millions  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  South  Africa  would  this  not  constitute 
simply  a  diversion  of  investment  rather  than  a  tax  or 
even  an  additional  investment  ? 

If  this  investment  is  made  by  the  Government  and 
not  by  any  class  of  private  individuals,  what  does  that 
mean?  Simply  that  all  the  inhabitants  and  not  a  class 
share  in  the  investment.  It  still  remains  an  invest¬ 
ment  by  the  country.  F.  C.  Constable. 

RIFLES  AND  THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — Your  interesting  articles  on  Army  Reform 
suggest  that  my  experience  of  the  lessons  of  the  war 
as  concerned  with  rifles  and  rifle-shooting  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  There  is  no  doubt,  and  a  Boer  told 
me  so,  that  the  Lee-Metford  is  a  superior  weapon  to 
the  Mauser  in  most  respects.  It  shoots  further  and  is 
more  accurate  at  long  ranges.  It  is  inferior  in  loading 
and  mechanism.  It  must  be  remembered  the  Mauser 
only  holds  five,  to  the  Lee  Metford’s  ten  cartridges,  yet 
thanks  to  quick  loading  by  means  of  clips  and  simple 
mechanism  the  Mauser  can  fire  far  more  quickly.  Our 
magazine  as  soon  as  emptied  takes  a  long  time  to 
re-charge  and  can  rarely  be  filled  with  more  than  eight 
or  nine  cartridges. 

From  personal  experience  I  should  say  that  our 
shooting  was  as  good  as  or  better  than  the  Boers’.  But 


the  fact  is  that  as  a  rule  accurate  shooting  is  of  little 
use  at  long  ranges — that  is  at  over  1,000  or  1,200 
yards.  Of  course  these  estimates  of  distance  will  not 
apply  to  other  countries  in  which  the  same  clear 
atmospheric  conditions  do  not  prevail.  At  shorter 
ranges  of  500  to  800  yards  accurate  shooting  is  very 
necessary  and  neither  side  showed  to  advantage 
though  our  men  were  the  best.  This  want  of  accuracy 
on  quite  sudden  emergencies  was  no  doubt  due  to  the 
great  difficulty  of  judging  distances.  Though  some  of 
our  men  got  very  clever  at  this  the  Boers  were  greatly 
superior,  and  a  bad  shot  with  the  right  range  will  do 
more  damage  than  a  good  shot  with  the  wrong  one. 

In  view  of  this  I  would  emphasise  the  necessity  of 
training  men  in  the  judging  of  distance  and  of  making 
them  shoot  at  unknown  distances.  Until  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  musketry  is  studied  and  taught  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  standard  is  scarcely  possible. 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,  S.  E.  Scott. 


THE  SCIENCE  OF  TIME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Observatory  House,  Wanstead,  E.,  6  May,  1901. 

Sir, — There  is  a  question  of  high  scientific  character 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  to  intelli¬ 
gent  men,  and  which  if  not  soon  well  considered,  must 
destroy  the  reputation  and  efficiency  of  some  of  our 
scientific  societies.  Men  are  asking,  “  What  has  the 
Greenwich  Observatory  to  do  with  the  science  of 
astronomy  ?  ”  It  is  true  that  the  observatory  is  deserv¬ 
ing  of  praise  for  the  accuracy  by  which  it  determines 
the  lengths  of  the  periods  of  planetary  bodies  ;  but  it 
does  not  use  natural  and  scientific  years  which  these 
bodies  produce,  and  therefore  cannot  tabulate  with 
advantage  to  astronomy  and  history  in  accordance 
with  the  science  of  time  formed  alone  by  planetary 
motion.  The  motions  of  celestial  bodies  will  not 
submit  to  eras,  either  Anno  Domini,  the  Hegira, 
or  others.  Neither  can  they  be  formed  into  date¬ 
repeating  cycles  by  the  use  of  years  made  by  capri¬ 
cious  Acts  of  Parliament.  True  astronomy  requires 
a  more  scientific  basis,  and  until  natural  years  are 
used,  made  by  the  sun  and  starting  with  the  autumnal 
equinox  on  the  ecliptic,  astronomy  must  remain  a 
pagan  system  of  star-gazing.  The  Astronomer  Royal 
in  page  46  of  his  “  Manual  of  Astronomy,”  when 
speaking  of  the  desirability  of  having  a  date-repeating 
cycle  of  solar  eclipses,  says,  “  If  only  a  cycle  of  years 
could  be  found,  such  that  eclipses  would  recur  in  the 
same  order  in  each  successive  cycle,  the  question 
would  be  easy  enough.”  But  this  is  like  sighing  for 
another  multiplication  table.  The  fact  is,  a  date¬ 
repeating  cycle  cannot  be  accomplished  with  our  civil 
year,  but  is  very  easy  to  form  with  the  use  of  natural 
years.  The  cycle  then  forms  itself  by  the  continued 
use  of  223  lunations,  known  as  the  Saros,  and  com¬ 
prises  649  natural  years,  during  which  the  eclipse 
travels  round  the  zodiac  and  must  repeat  its  date,  just 
as  the  hand  of  a  watch  must  return  to  the  hour  of  XII 
by  travelling  round  its  dial-plate.  Cycles  of  the  transits 
of  Mercury  and  Venus  and  other  celestial  phenomena 
form  themselves  in  the  same  simple  way  by  the  common 
use  of  the  multiplication  table  and  natural  years. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  have  often  suggested  that 
whilst  for  purposes  of  commerce  and  daily  life  the  civil 
year  should  continue,  for  matters  belonging  to  true 
astronomy  everything  must  be  arranged  and  tabulated 
so  as  to  “cog”  with  the  science  of  time,  to  which, 
like  arithmetic,  nothing  can  be  added,  nor  anything 
taken  away.  All  history  and  astronomy  will  then  have 
a  scientific  basis. — Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  B.  Dimbleby. 

P. S. — The  above  remarks  require  the  formation  of 
another  department  for  the  Royal  Observatory  ;  but 
this  must  be  done,  otherwise  it  can  only  be  useful  to 
navigation  for  which  it  was  originally  established. 


POPULATION  AND  PROGRESS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

49  Durham  Road,  Sparkhill,  Birmingham, 

19  May,  1901. 

Sir, — I  read  with  deep  interest  and  almost  entire 
approval  the  able  and  thoughtful  article  on  “  Popula 
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tion  ”  in  the  current  number  of  your  Review.  There 
are  just  one  or  two  points  which  appear  to  me  to 
be'open  to  exception,  or  at  least  that  lend  themselves 
to  fuller  discussion.  The  writer  of  the  article  would 
appear  to  look  at  the  masses  from  a  “  class,”  and  he 
might  think  a  safe,  altitude,  but  it  has  happened  before 
that  a  neglected  and  misgoverned  horde  has  trampled 
down  all  class  distinctions.  It  is  wiser  and  better  to 
instruct  and  legislate  for  this  horde,  than  run  the  risk 
of  a  repetition  of  what  was  and  must  be  in  many 
respects  a  calamity,  for  “the  horde”  can  never  be  a 
negligible  quantity. 

I  cannot  quite  concede  another  point  in  the  article 
which  is,. that  in  warfare  numbers  only  are  to  be  taken 
ipto  account.  If  history  is  to  be  credited,  at  Cr6cy, 
Poictiers  and  Agincourt  the  sturdy  British  yeomen 
accounted  for  several  times  their  number  of  antagonists, 
and  even  now  physique  and  powers  of  endurance  play 
a  great  part  in  warfare,  and  always  will  if  a  struggle  is 
fought  out  to  the  bitter  end. 

There  seems  nothing  for  it  now  but  each  race  or 
nation  to  look  after  and  deal  with  its  own  overplus  of 
population,  as,  taking  all  the  continents  into  account, 
Asia  has  long  had  her  own  population  troubles,  Africa 
Is  practically  a  black-man’s  land,  Australia  will  never 
carry  a  large  population,  North  America  is  fast  filling  up 
and  South  America  is  mainly  tropical  and  semi-tropical. 
Colonisation  will  soon  cease  to  be  a  palliative  to  the 
disease  of  over-population. 

I  beg  to  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

W.  F.  Dobbs. 


J.  F.  R.  AND  THE  OPERA  HOUSE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  22nd  May,  1901. 

Sir, — The  many  thousands  of  Englishmen  who  daily 
peruse  the  Paris  “  Gaulois  ”  (well  known  to  be  inspired 
by  Monsieur  Messager)  are  under  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  J.  F.  R.  for  his  fearless  exposure  of  that 
journal’s  inaccuracies,  which  occupied  a  column  of  your 
valuable  space  last  week. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  therefore  that  I  venture  to 
correct  a  slight  error  into  which  he  has  been  betrayed. 
The  statement  of  the  “  Gaulois”  to  which  he  took  most 
exception  was  as  follows  : — 

“  Nos  artistes  franqais  apprendront  avec  plaisir  qu’ils 
trouveront  4  l’Op^ra  de  Londres  des  loges  abrees  et 
spacieuses  k  la  place  des  affreux  reduits  d’antan  ” — an 
mprovement  attributed  to  Monsieur  Messager. 

j.  F.  R.  having  visited  the  Opera  House  and 
failed  to  detect  any  change  in  the  boxes  thereupon 
proceeded  to  unmask  what  he  termed  “  the  Great  Lie  ” 
of  the  “  Gaulois.” 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  J.  F.  R.  informed  your 
readers  that  he  knew  all  about  French  theatres  and 
their  wicked  ways,  but  he  had  obviously  never  fathomed 
the  lowest  depths  of  their  iniquity,  nor  penetrated  to  the 
dreadful  “  loges  des  artistes”  (artists’  dressing-rooms), 
for  it  is  to  these,  and  not  to  the  boxes,  to  which,  as 
the  context  plainly  shows,  the  “  Gaulois”  referred. 

As  J.  F.  R.  appears  unfamiliar  with  French 
theatrical  terms,  I  take  this  opportunity  of  warning 
him  that  if  he  ever  takes  a  fauteuil  d’orchestre  at 
t  he  Paris  Opdra  Comique,  he  will  only  get  a  stall 
and  not  an  arm-chair  in  the  orchestra.  I  should  not 
like  him  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  management  of 
that  theatre. 

i  notice  that  J.  F.  R.  is  much  exercised,  over  the 
new  exits  from  the  stalls  at  the  Opera  on  me  ground 
that  they  necessitate  the  descent  of  stairs  instead  of 
their  ascent  as  of  yore.  Now  as  the  stalls  are  above 
the  level  of  the  street  it  is  quite  clear  that  sooner  or 
later  you  must  go  down  stairs  to  get  out  of  the 
theatre,  and  I  cannot  understand  why  he  should  con¬ 
sider  the  old  plan  of  going  up  eight  steps,  and 
after  passing  along  the  corridor  used  by  the  box- 
holders,  descending  sixteen  more,  safer  than  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  going  down  eight  steps  to  the  street 
level  in  the  first  instance.  If  J.  F.  R.  were  on  the 
entresol  of  a  burning  house,  he  would  hardly  rush  up 
to  the  first  floor  in  order  to  escape  dawn  two  flights  of 
the  back  staircase. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

One  of  the  Syndicate. 


RE  VI  EWS. 

HISTORY  REDUCED  TO  JOURNALISM. 

“A  History  of  the  Four  Georges  and  of  William  IV.” 
By  Justin  and  Huntly  McCarthy.  Vols.  III.  and 
IV.  London  :  Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  24^. 

HE  account  given  us  in  these  two  volumes  of  the 
period  they  cover,  a  space  of  some  seventy-seven 
years  (1760  1S37),  is  neither  adequate  nor  complete. 
Their  general  character  will  be  at  once  appreciated  if 
we  cite  a  few  of  the  headings  of  the  chapters,  and 
quote  a  couple  of  passages  from  the  book.  The 
first  chapter  on  the  accession  of  George  III.  is 
introduced  to  us  as  “  Supreme  Ironic  Procession  ” 
that  on  his  struggle  with  the  Whigs  as  “  George 
and  the  Dragon.”  The  War  of  the  American  Inde¬ 
pendence  is  headed  “  Yankee  Doodle.”  The  reign 
of  William  IV.  “Opens  amid  Ill-omens,”  and  con¬ 
tinues  in  “  Popular  Alarms  and  Royal  Excursions.” 
The  chapter  on  the  New  Poor  Law  is  dubbed  “Only 
a  Pauper.”  The  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  there¬ 
fore,  to  hear  that  the  authors  consider  the  phrase 
“beneath  the  dignity  of  history”  a  detestable  one 
(iii.  269),  or  that  they  speak  with  approval  of  “ob¬ 
servers  of  a  lighter  sort”  who  “  are  pleased  to  insist 
upon  trifles  which  have  momentous  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  peoples  and  the  fates  of  empires  ”  (iii.  8). 
To  authors  of  this  disposition  it  is  the  more  theatrical 
and  the  more  personal  aspects  of  history  which  appeal 
most  strongly.  The  revels  of  Medmenham  Abbey,  the 
more  amusing  and  scandalous  side  of  the  controversies 
which  raged  round  Wilkes,  the  popular  frenzy  and 
extravagance  which  attended  the  Gordon  Riots,  the 
scandals  which  surround  the  person  of  George  IV.  as 
regent  and  as  king,  also  that  of  William  IV.,  the 
dramatic  circumstances  of  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  ;  these  and  such  matters  are  dwelt  upon  in 
great  detail  and  with  evident  appreciation  while  other 
topics  of  greater  importance  are  hurriedly  disposed  of, 
and  sometimes  omitted.  Thus  the  foreign  relations  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  are  only 
slightly  touched  upon  ;  of  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris  1763  we  are  told  nothing.  The  causes  of  the 
war  with  France,  in  1793,  and  details  of  that  great 
struggle  are  treated  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner. 
The  Peace  of  Amiens  (1S02)  and  the  two  Treaties 
of  Paris  (1814,  1815)  are  not  even  mentioned.  The 
Congress  of  Vienna  (1814-1815)  we  are  indeed  told 
changed  the  face  of  Europe,  but  how  it  did  so,  or  how 
exactly  it  affected  England  we  are  left  to  find  out 
elsewhere. 

This  method  of  treatment  not  only  gives  an  impression 
of  vagueness  and  of  looseness  to  the  book,  but  leads  to 
a  serious  want  of  proportion.  Thus  while  the  contro¬ 
versies  which  arose  in  connexion  with  Wilkes  cover 
some  68  pages,  the  impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
61,  the  Gordon  Riots  30,  and  the  War  of  American 
Independence  101  ;  the  mighty  contest  with  revolu¬ 
tionary  France  and  with  Napoleon,  a  contest  which 
lasted  twenty-one  years,  is  dismissed  in  less  than  40, 
most  of  which  are  taken  up  with  personal  sketches 
of  Napoleon  and  of  Wellington,  and  the  nine  years 
between  the  death  of  Pitt  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
are  hurried  over  in  eleven  lines.  No  doubt  it  may 
be  pleaded  that  the  aim  of  the  book  is  to  sketch 
the  internal  history  of  England,  and  to  delineate 
the  social  and  constitutional  progress.  But  even 
from  this  point  of  view  the  work  cannot  be  said  to 
be  complete.  The  influence  of  the  French  Revolution 
on  the  internal  policy  of  William  Pitt  is  not  mentioned 
at  all,  its  influence  on  the  attitude  of  English  parties 
and  on  English  opinion  generally  is  by  no  means 
worked  out,  the  great  indusirial  revolution  which 
fell  exactly  within  the  period  is  most  inadequately 
handled,  while  the  terms  even  of  great  measures  like 
that  of  Pitt’s  India  Bill,  the  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland, 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  new  Poor  Law,  1834, 
are  never  definitely  or  exhaustively  stated. 

The  book  may  perhaps  be  best  described  as  a 
series  of  biographical  sketches  with  just  so  much 
history  as  is  necessary  to  form  a  framework.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  somewhat  of  Thackeray’s  “  Four  Georges,” 
while  in  the  sensational  character  of  the  headings  to 
the  chapters  and  the  pages  we  recall  the  method  ot 
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Carlyle.  Some  of  these  sketches  are  of  considerable 
merit,  notably  those  of  George  IV.  and  William  I\  .,  of 
Pitt,  Fox,  Canning,  and  Lord  Brougham.  Others  are 
far  too  slight  to  be  of  any  value,  and  are  sometimes 
suddenly  introduced  for  no  reason  other  than  that 
the  person  died  at  the  particular  juncture.  Thus  1 
Sir  Walter  Scott  is  described  in  one  page  at  the 
■end  of  the  chapter  on  the  Reform  Bill  solely  be¬ 
cause  he  died  in  the  same  year,  while  in  the  last 
chapter  a  list  of  twenty-one,  including  philanthropists, 
historians,  essayists,  poets,  actors,  and  impostors,  and 
concluding  with  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  are 
crowded  into  twelve  pages,  of  which  one  page  and  a 
half  is  devoted  to  Bentham  Malthus  and  James  Mill. 
Surely  these  at  least,  if  to  be  mentioned  at  all,  deserve 
a  more  elaborate  treatment. 

Nor  is  there  any  deficiency  of  instances  of  slipshod 
writing.  Thus  at  iv.  142  Canning  is  spoken  of  as  if 
alive  three  years  after  his  death,  at  iii.  412  the  flight  of 
Louis  XVI.  is  said  to  have  begun  “  in  laborious  pomp  ” 
a  phrase  which  does  not  very  happily  describe  the 
hurried  departure  of  the  King'.  The  attack  on  the 
Tuileries  10  Augustus  spoken  of  as  occurring  after  the 
massacres  of  September  (iii.  414).  The  French  victories 
of  1793  are  attributed  “  to  ragged  legions  of  desperate 
men  ”  (iii.  415)  although  von  Sybel  has  conclusively 
proved  that  the  “levy  en  masse”  did  not  come  into  [ 
the  fighting  line  till  the  following  year.  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition 
Ministry  are  not  fully  told  (iii.  324).  It  was  not  the 
India  Bill  itself  which  gave  the  King  the  pretext 
for  dismissing  his  Ministers,  but  their  unwise  if  not 
unconstitutional  conduct  in  supporting  the  famous 
resolution  “  that  to  report  any  opinion  of  His  Majesty  [ 
upon  any  Bill  before  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  influence 
members,  is  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  a  breach  j 
of  the  fundamental  privileges  of  Parliament  and  sub¬ 
version  of  the  Constitution.”  No  doubt  the  King  was 
only  too  glad  to  seize  upon  the  pretext — but  the  con-  j 
duct  of  the  Government  in  thus  supporting  a  motion 
which  virtually  amounted  to  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
King,  whose  servants  they  then  were,  is  probably  with¬ 
out  parallel  in  our  Parliamentary  history,  and  served 
only  to  increase  the  growing  unpopularity  of  that  un-  J 
fortunate  Ministry  which  should  never  have  been 
formed,  and  which  finally  ruined  the  political  hopes  of 
Charles  James  Fox. 

With  the  judgments  expressed  in  the  book  we  have 
no  especial  quarrel.  If  they  are  somewhat  one-sided, 
and  if  they  are  at  times  marked  with  the  somewhat 
superficial  shibboleths  of  the  Liberal  politician,  the  book 
is  on  the  whole  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  toleration,  and 
justice  is  for  the  most  part  done  to  all.  To  this  state¬ 
ment  there  are  however  two  notable  exceptions. 
Perhaps  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  anyone  with 
the  Irish  sympathies  of  the  Messrs.  McCarthy  should  be 
able  to  treat  of  the  policy  of  England  towards  that  un¬ 
happy  island  with  strict  impartiality,  but  one  might 
expect  that  the  Act  of  Uniqn  would  have  met  with  fuller 
treatment  (iv.  452).  Surely  something  better  might  be 
looked  for  in  the  handling  of  the  quarrel  of  England 
with  her  North  American  colonies,  a  subject  whose 
treatment,  though  disproportionately  long,  is  singularly 
wanting  in  fairness.  The  commercial  policy  of  England 
previous  to  the  reign  of  George  III.  is  described  as 
something  abnormal  in  its  selfishness,  whereas  England 
only  shared  the  view  then  universally  held  by  all  other 
European  countries  that  colonies  should  act  as  feeders 
to  the  trade  and  prosperity  of  the  mother  country. 
No  suggestion  is  made  tha.t  the  commercial  legisla¬ 
tion  was  at  least  based  on  a  certain  theory  of  recipro¬ 
city,  nor  are  the  writers  apparently  aware  that  a  new 
school  of  historians  has  arisen  of  late  in  America  who  hold 
that  Adam  Smith  was  right  after  all  when  he  declared 
that  the  prohibitions  are  to  be  condemned  rather  “  as 
impertinent  badges  of  slavery  ”  imposed  on  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  than  as  “seriously  cramping  their  industry  or 
restraining  it  from  any  employment  to  which  it  would 
have  gone  of  its  own  accord.”  In  dealing  with  the 
actual  causes  of  the  war  the  authors  are  open  to 
the  criticism  passed  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  on  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  given  in  his  admirable 
■outline  of  the  “  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,”  p.  88.  “  It  proceeds  he  says  to  recount  ■ 


in  a  highly  rhetorical  strain  all  the  offensive  a,cts  of 
George  III.  and  his  Government  designating  them  ‘  as 
a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations  pursuing  in¬ 
variably  the  same  object  and  evincing  a  design  to 
reduce  the  colonist  under  absolute  despotism  ’  .  .  .  . 
propositions  which  history  cannot  accept.  It  blinks 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  acts  styled  steps  of  usurpation 
were  measures  of  repression  w'hich  however  unwise 
or  excessive  had  been  provoked  by  popular  outrage.” 
We  are  not  reminded  that  the  colonists  changed  their 
views  as  to  the  right  of  the  mother  country  to  impose  in¬ 
direct  taxation.  The  leaders  of  the  revolt  are.  lauded  to 
the  skies.  We  are  not  shown  that  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  revolt  were  largely  influenced  by  motives  of  personal 
ambition,  and  were  from  the  first  secretly  aiming  at 
independence,  though  it  was  not  safe  to  say  so  openly. 
Nor  do.  they  bear  in  mind  the  dilemma  presented  by 
Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  (p.  72).  That  if  the  authors  of  the 
revolt  were  not  aiming  at  independence  “they  could 
hardly  have  been  groining  under  systematic  oppression  ; 
nothing  less  than  which,  moderate  men  wo.uld  say,,  can 
justify  revolution  and  civil  war.  If  they  did,,  the  .  British 
Government  apparently  may  claim  to  be  absolved,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  since  what  they  sought  was 
a  thing  which  by  their  own  showing  the  vast  majority 
of  their  own  people  abhorred,  as  well  as  a  thing  which 
by  its  recognised  duty  the  British  Government  was 
bound  to  'refuse.”  In  short,  the  writers,  .  like  all 
“panegyrical  historians,  stand  not  for  two  pages,  on 
the  same  foot  ;  in  one  page  they  applaud  the  patriot 
for  aiming  at  independence,  in  the  next  they  represent 
constitutional  redress  as  his  sole  aim.” 

Our  space  does  not  permit  any  further  criticism. 
We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  deficiencies  of  the 
two  volumes  before  us,  deficiencies,  some  of  which, 
more  especially  the  want  of  proportion  and  the  omis¬ 
sions,  may  be  explainable  by  the  difficulties  of.  dual 
authorship.  Nor  do  we  wish  to  deny  that  the  book 
has  merit.  The  character  sketches  as  we  have  said 
before  are  often  good.  Some  of  the  subjects  are -well 
handled  notably  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
and  the  great  measures  which  followed  in  its  wake. 
The  style,  if  sometimes  flippant,  is  never  dull.  Those 
who  already  know  the  facts  or  do  not  want-  to  be 
wearied  by  too  many  of  them,  having  no  soul  for  an 
exhaustive  account  of  things,  have  here  an  opportunity 
of  conduct  by  a  chatty  and  readable,  if  somewhat 
superficial,  guide  over  a  most  interesting  period  of 
our  annals.  No  serious  demand  will  be  made  upon 
their  memory,  and  they  will  be  introduced  to  many 
amusing  personal  anecdotes  which  they  may  fail  to  find 
in  the  standard  histories. 


CANON  GORE  ON  THE  EUCHARIST. 

“The  Body  of  Christ.”  By  Charles  Gore.  London  : 
Murray.  1901.  55-.  net. 

THE  Church  of  England,  like  everything  else-,,  is  at 
present  in  a  backwater  and  almost  leaderless. 
Canon  Gore’s  learning,  spirituality  and.  great  abilities 
place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  her  “  leading  men,”  but 
he  has  some  disqualifications  for  being  a  leader. 
Catholic  by  conviction  but  Liberal  and  modern  by  tem¬ 
perament,  he  might  be  supposed  peculiarly  fitted  to 
reconcile  orthodoxy  and  the  spirit  of  the  new  age..  No 
one  could  be  fairer  or  more  anxious  to  look  all  round  a 
question.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  he  has  done  to 
conciliate  modern  thought,  Canon  Gore  has  never  been 
quite  in  touch  with  the  older  High  Churchmanship. 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  mediaevaliser  rather  than  the 
apostolical  who  is  hit  by  the  present  eirenicon.  And 
yet  to  be  fundamentally  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
middle  ages  is  to  be  cold  to  some  of  the  richest  aspects 
of  Christian  idealism.  Nor  can  the  thoughtful  man, 
though  untouched  by  the  beauty  of  medireva!  devotion, 
acquiesce  complacently  in  the  idea  of  severance  from 
the  common  traditions  and  teachings  of  the  Western 
Church.  The  welcome  with  which  his  book  has'  been 
received  in  certain  quarters  is  perhaps  not  wholly  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  author.  At  the  same  time  he  has  considered 
it,  we  think  justly,  a  duty  to  warn  High  Church 
extremists  of  the  danger  of  losing  the  proportion  of  the 
faith.  How  far  may  the  objectivity  of  the  eubharistic 
Presence  be  logically  pushed  ?  All  except  Zvvinglians-^- 
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but  popular  protestantism  has  drifted  away  from  Calvin 
towards  Zwinglius — agree  that  the  Gift  is  presented  to, 
not  created  by,  faith.  “The  eating  and  drinking  of 
the  Lord’s  Body  in  the  Sacrament,”  as  Thorndike  says, 
“presupposes  the  being  of  it  in  the  Sacrament.”  In 
some  sense  even  the  wicked  recipient  really  receives 
a  spiritual  Gift  which  he  misuses,  for  Our  Lord  in  all 
His  redeeming  work  places  Himself,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  mercy  of  men.  The  elements  “  extra  usum 
sacramenti”  are,  both  rubric  and  natural  reve-  j 
rence  teach,  to  be  regarded  with  an  awe  which  j 
is  not  paid  to  the  element  in  baptism.  A  res  as  well  as 
a  virtue  sacramenti  is  clearly  recognised  by  Anglican  | 
formularies.  The  Fathers  speak  in  the  boldest  language 
about  a  Presence  on  the  altar  and  in  the  hands.  On  the 
other  hand  that  which  is  “given  taken  and  eaten  after 
a  heavenly  and  spiritual  manner”  cannot,  though  the 
Body  is  broken  and  distributed  to  all  alike  from  the  altar  j 
in  their  midst,  be  conceived  as  properly  local.  More¬ 
over  the  Sacrament  has  been  given  for  a  sacramental 
purpose,  for  our  food  and  sustenance,  and  the  “light¬ 
hearted  security  ”  which  reserves  the  consecrated 
species  for  other  uses  is  not  entitled,  Canon  Gore  main¬ 
tains,  to  assume  boldly  a  covenanted  Presence.  He 
earnestly  urges,  too,  that  severance  of  the  Sacrifice 
from  the  Communion  is  untheological  and  un-Catholic. 
There  has  grown  up  a  tendency  to  make  non-communi- 
catingattendance  the  normal,  and  communion  the  excep¬ 
tional,  duty  of  the  Christian  people.  He  would  not  have 
any  but  those  who  never  communicate  withdraw  ;  and 
indeed  the  ordinary  practice  by  which,  after  assembling 
for  a  preparatory  monastic  office,  the  bulk  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  are  played  out  of  church  just  as  the  one  divinely 
appointed  service  isgoing  to  begin,  is  utterly  unliturgical 
and  indefensible.  The  rubrics  recognise  no  break, 
except  one  for  separating  from  “  the  people,”  and 
“  conveniently  placing,”  “  them  that  mind  to  come  to  the 
Holy  Communion.”  Yet,  in  the  words  of  S.  Thomas,  “He 
who  offers  the  sacrifice  must  participate  ot  the  sacrifice.” 
The  Church  offers  herself  as  united  with  the  life  of  her 
Head.  Next,  the  sacrificial  action  is  directed  primarily  to 
the  Eternal  Father.  Christ  in  the  midst  of  the  Church  is 
to  be  adored  on  earth  as  in  heaven  ;  but,  Canon  Gore 
considers,  it  was  in  the  earlier  Church  as  Priest  even 
more  than  as  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  he  deprecates 
eucharistical  adoration  being  too  rigidly  associated  with 
the  moment,  if  there  be  a  defined  moment,  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  His  standpoint  is  thus  Eastern,  not  Occidental. 
What  used  to  be  called  “our  incomparable  liturgy” 
is,  with  all  its  merits,  “  singularly  unprimitive  in  struc¬ 
ture,”  not  only  as  sadly  mutilated  in  1552 — the  lady  did 
protest  too  much — but  as  more  Roman,  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  than  the  Missal.  He  should  remember,  how¬ 
ever,  howr  matter-of-fact  and  yet  vague  the  English 
mind  is,  how  illogical  and  yet  lacking  spirituality  and 
imagination.  The  dreamy  ambiguities  and  devout  in¬ 
definiteness  of  Oriental  Christianity  are  not  for  us. 
Again  we  are  reminded  that,  as  it  is  the  common  reason 
of  man  which  constitutes  the  external  universe,  so  in 
the  spiritual  region  objectivity  is  not  absolute  but  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Church’s  Faith.  Holy  things  to  holy 
persons.  But  this  introduction  of  Berkleyan  meta¬ 
physics  surely  confuses  the  matter.  The  stone  struck 
by  Dr.  Johnson  was  objective  to  him  and  to  every  other 
passer-by.  The  question  which  arises  about  the  sacred 
ordinance  is  whether  the  Corpus  Domini  is  obiectively 
present  to  the  congregation  or  only  to  the  recipient  at 
the  moment  of  reception,  or  on  the  other  hand  subjec¬ 
tively  created  in  the  heart  by  the  communicant’s  faith. 

Dr.  Gore’s  is  a  balanced  rather  than  a  balancing 
divinity.  But  he  conveys  the  impression  of  always 
thinking  out  his  position,  and  the  result  is  sometimes 
looked  for  with  anxiety.  There  is,  after  all,  a  Catholic 
doctrine  of  the  Eucharist. 


A  BENEDICTINE  HOUSE  AT  OXFORD. 

“  Worcester  College.”  By  C.  Henry  Daniel  and  W.  R. 
Barker.  “  College  Histories.”  London  :  Robinson. 
1900.  5 s.  net. 

WORCESTER  COLLEGE  is  the  modern  name  of 
an  ancient  foundation.  Like  some  other  colleges 
at  both  Universities  it  has  been  the  victim  of  an  historical 
discontinuity,  which  has  obscured  its  true  antiquity. 


Yet  some  of  its  buildings,  if  nothing  else,  connect  it 
with  its  monastic  predecessor,  and  the  ghosts  of  buried 
Benedictines,  one  may  fancy,  know  their  way  about  its 
gardens. 

It  was  in  the  year  1275  that  a  project  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Benedictine  college  in  Oxford  was  first 
entertained  by  a  synod  of  the  Order  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury  assembled  at  Abingdon.  To  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  erecting  suitable  buildings  it  was  resolved  that 
every  monastery  in  the  province  should  contribute  an 
income-tax  of  twopence  in  the  mark,  with  a  further 
annual  sum  of  a  penny  in  the  mark  for  their  upkeep. 
For  some  reason  this  plan  was  not  immediately  carried 
out.  While  it  was  still  pending  S.  Peter’s  Gloucester 
was  enabled  by  the  benefaction  of  John  Giffarde  of 
Brimsfield  to  establish  an  independent  foundation  for 
the  accommodation  of  thirteen  monks  of  Gloucester. 
This  timely  intervention  enabled  this  monastery  and  its 
patron  to  pose  as  founders  of  the  new  place  of  educa¬ 
tion,  which  was  known  accordingly  as  Gloucester 
College. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
Gloucester  College  opened  its  doors  first  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Benedictine  Order  in  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  and  ultimately  in  1337  to  the  Province  of 
York  as  well.  From  this  date  onwards  it  drew  its 
students  from  not  less  than  thirty-eight  abbeys  and 
priories  scattered  over  the  whole  of  England.  None 
of  these  was  connected  with  the  college  by  closer  or 
more  friendly  ties  than  the  monastery  of  S.  Albans. 
It  is  from  the  records  of  such  foundations,  where  they 
exist,  that  the  history  of  Gloucester  College  must  be 
painfully  compiled.  The  college  itself  has  left  no 
records  whatever.  The  new  foundation  was  born  to 
trouble.  To  begin  with  it  never  received  a  charter 
of  incorporation.  Consequently  it  remained  until  its 
dissolution  in  1541  little  better  than  a  collection  of 
chambers  raised  at  random  upon  a  disputed  freehold. 
This  was  the  second  trouble,  a  consequence  of  the 
first.  It  was  very  well  for  the  pious  founder  to  grant 
“  four  messuages  and  a  toft  with  their  appurtenances 
to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  the  Order  of  S.  Benedict 
at  Oxford.”  But  since  the  grantee  had  no  legal  entity, 
the  grant  was  of  course  void,  and  John  Giffarde, 
having  in  later  life  fallen  under  the  influence  of  the 
Abbot  of  Malmesbury,  executed  a  fresh  deed  in  which 
the  Abbot  was  named  as  donee.  This  arrangement, 
as  may  be  supposed,  was  for  centuries  a  fruitful  source 
of  controversy. 

The  internal  discipline  of  the  college  was  vested  in  a 
prior.  This  officer  according  to  the  original  scheme 
and  in  conformity  with  the  practice  of  the  Order 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  students. 
Afterwards  the  power  of  appointment  may  have 
passed  to  the  Abbot  of  Abingdon.  The  prior  was 
selected  from  the  senior  students  of  the  college. 
The  early  retirement  from  Oxford  of  each  successive 
holder  of  the  office  made  elections  with  their  attendant 
disorders  a  matter  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  The 
students  themselves  were  recruited  from  the  various 
Benedictine  establishments  in  proportion  to  their  num¬ 
bers,  and  each  house  had  to  provide  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  its  students  at  the  University.  The  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  young  monks  to  go  to  Oxford  was  equalled 
bv  the  reluctance  of  their  monasteries  to  send  them. 
For  the  student  residence  at  the  University  afforded  a 
welcome  escape  from  monastic  discipline,  and  for  the 
more  ambitious  an  avenue  of  advancement.  The 
priors  and  abbots  on  the  other  hand  in  spite  of  fines 
and  censures  resorted  to  every  shift  in  order  to  avoid 
suppljing  students  to  the  University.  The  inordinate 
length  of  the  University  course  and  the  considerable 
expense  of  maintaining  scholars  furnish  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  this  reluctance.  In  the  University  itself 
the  inmates  of  Gloucester  College  held  no  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  position.  Claiming  exemption  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor’s  Court,  and  little 
amenable  to  the  authority  of  their  own  Prior,  its 
students  were  often  a  disorderly  element  in  the 
academic  population.  Shortly  before  the  dissolution 
complaints  became  numerous.  In  1517  “John  Haynes 
had  armed  four  turbulent  Benedictines  and  three 
seculars  and  endeavoured  to  kill  a  proctor.”  A  few 
years  later  a  black  monk  of  the  order  was  privy  to 
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the  abominable  crime  of  having  eaten  twenty  legs  of 
mutton,  five  rounds  of  beef  and  six  capons  in  the  season 
of  Lent. 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  put  an  end  to 
Gloucester  College  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  students. 
It  was  replaced  by  Gloucester  Hall,  which  maintained  a 
precarious  existence  as  a  place  of  education  for  some¬ 
thing  like  a  century  and  a  half.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  this  period  it  was  a  lurking  place  for  Papists. 
William  Stocke,  the  first  principal  of  the  Hall, 
died  in  1607  “in  a  mean  condition  yet  always  in 
animo  Catholicus.”  Meanwhile  the  freehold  of  the 
Hall  had  passed  to  Sir  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of 
S.  John’s  College,  who  thought  at  one  time  of  making 
it  the  site  of  his  own  foundation,  but  was  deterred  from 
doing  so  by  a  dream.  Later  Nicholas  Wadham  fixed 
upon  it  for  his  college,  but  once  again  difficulties  pre¬ 
vented  the  realisation  of  the  scheme. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Hall  had 
fallen  on  evil  days,  when  Dr.  Woodroffe  conceived  the 
madcap  notion  of  turning  it  into  a  college  for  boys 
belonging  to  the  Greek  Church  with  the  objectof  promot¬ 
ing  the  union  of  Christendom.  In  pursuance  of  this 
scheme  a  few  shifty  Greeklings  were  from  time  to  time 
imported.  They  turned  out  as  badly  as  was  to  be 
expected.  Dr.  Woodroffe  on  his  part  was  charged,  no 
doubt  justly,  with  trying  to  subvert  their  faith.  A  pretty 
quarrel  ensued,  a  record  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  two 
very  rare  tracts,  the  first  by  Woodroffe,  the  second  by 
a  certain  Francis  Prossalentes,  a  recalcitrant  disciple. 

The  modern  college  was  founded  in  1714  under  the 
will  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes.  Its  annals  are  respectable. 
A  large  proportion  of  its  members  have  adopted  the 
Church  as  their  profession. 

Neither  Gloucester  College  nor  the  successive  esta¬ 
blishments  that  have  occupied  its  site  have  been  prolific 
of  great  men.  The  Hall  was  the  residence  of  some 
notorious  persons  as  Richard  Lovelace,  Carew  the 
Regicide,  Thomas  Coryat,  Robert  Catesby,  Kenelm 
Digby,  and  Thomas  Allen.  The  modern  college  pro¬ 
duced  Samuel  Foote  and  Thomas  de  Quincey.  Other 
names  of  note  are  those  of  Andrew  Bloxam,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  naturalist  of  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  Dean  Burgon,  Thorold  Rogers  and  Henry 
Kingsley. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  by  knowledge  and  associa¬ 
tion  than  Mr.  Daniel  to  compile  the  annals  of  Worcester 
College.  An  accident  prevented  him  from  seeing  the 
work  through  the  Press.  This  duty  was  undertaken  by 
his  collaborator,  Mr.  Barker,  a  former  scholar  of  the 
College.  The  result  of  their  co-operation  is  a  volume 
which  is  a  worthy  representative  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  ex¬ 
cellent  series  of  college  histories. 


A  “GENTLEMAN’S  RECREATION.” 

“Reminiscences  of  a  Falconer.”  By  Major  Fisher. 
London  :  Nimmo.  1900.  jos.  6 d.  net. 

T  has  become  almost  an  article  in  the  sporting  creed 
of  most  persons  that  falconry,  “the  favourite 
sport  of  our  ancestors,”  has  become  extinct,  at  any  rate 
in  Europe — that  it  is  occasionally  revived  by  a  few 
enthusiasts  and  then  is  allowed  to  fade  away  into  the 
obscurity  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  a  book  as  the 
“  Reminiscences  ”  of  Major  Charles  Hawkins  Fisher 
will  go  far  towards  the  disillusionment  of  those  who 
still  retain  such  ideas.  It  is  the  fact  that  falconry  has 
never  for  a  moment  become  extinct,  and  that  it  is 
practised  at  the  present  day  with  not  one  whit  less  skill 
or  success  than  was  devoted  to  it  three  centuries  ago. 

It  is  true  enough  that  owing  to  the  enclosure  and 
cultivation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
to  the  formation  of  large  plantations  and  the  breaking 
up  of  commons  and  wastes,  the  sport,  which  needs  for 
its  development  an  exceptionally  open  country  can  no 
longer  be  practised  in  most  parts  of  England.  But  for  all 
that,  where  the  country  is  suitable,  hawking  has  been 
practised  without  intermission  from  those  days  when  it 
was  the  favourite  sport  of  all  classes,  and  suitable 
country  abounded  everywhere,  down  to  the  present  time, 
when  sport  is  so  varied  and  so  abundant  that  only  a 
few  keen  sportsmen  can  spare  the  time  which  this  most 
exacting  of  pursuits  demands  shall  be  devoted  to  it,  | 


while  they  have  for  the  most  part  to  travel  far  afield  in 
order  to  find  ground  on  which  to  enjoy  their  favourite 
pastime. 

In  Major  Hawkins  Fisher’s  book  we  find  no  dry 
treatise  on  the  proper  methods  of  training  and  flying 
hawks,  culled  from  a  hundred  ancient  volumes  on  the 
art.  It  is  simply  what  its  title  denotes  “  Reminis¬ 
cences  ”  of  many  good  days’  sport  and  of  many  a  good 
falcon  such  as  “  Lady  Jane  Grey  ”  who  was  a  favourite 
of  eight  years’  service,  told  in  a  pleasant  chatty  style  in 
the  fashion  of  anecdotes  related  in  a  country-house 
smoking-room.  The  first  chapter  in  the  book  is,  truly, 
one  on  the  so-called  “Revival  of  Falconry”  but  this 
chapter  was  written  some  twenty  years  ago  before  the 
author  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  and  experience  he 
afterwards  attained  to.  It  was  moreover  written  “  to 
order  ”  at  the  instance  of  the  promoters  of  a  madly 
impossible  scheme  for  popularising  falconry  at  the 
Alexandra  Park.  Of  all  sports  hawking,  properly- 
carried  out,  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  at  the  same  time 
quietest.  Large  “fields”  rarely  conduce  to  success 
and  a  crowded  neighbourhood  is  not  one  where  good* 
chances  at  wild  game  can  be  obtained. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  deal  with  its 
author’s  own  experiences  on  the  downs  of  Wilts,  the 
Gloucestershire  wolds,  and  various  moors  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  The  biographies  of 
many  good  hawks  are  given  and  many  interesting 
anecdotes  of  remarkable  flights  with  both  wild  and 
trained  falcons  adorn  these  histories.  The  flight  at 
a  woodcock  for  instance  fairly  infects  the  reader  with' 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  narrator.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  solitary  success  with  this  particular  quarry. 
But  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  and  even  as 
late  as  1830  the  famous  falconers  John  Anderson  and 
John  Pells  used  to  fly  their  hawks  regularly  at  wood¬ 
cocks  in  Scotland  and  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  best 
flights  they  could  show  to  their  employers.  Major 
Fisher  also  was  exceptionally  lucky  in  witnessing  to 
advantage  one  of  those  marvellous  flights  at  the  peewit 
by  a  wild  tiercel,  flights  that  end,  as  every  falconer 
knows,  in  the  leaving  on  the  open  down  of  a  skeleton 
surrounded  by  a  litter  of  feathers  ;  and  as  he  finds 
traces  of  the  kill  his  heart  is  torn  with  envy  at  the 
thought  that  while  the  wild  falcon  can  easily  gain  her 
living  by  taking  these  active  birds,  he  has  no  hawk  in 
his  mews  that  can  perform  the  feat.  For,  as  Major 
Fisher  tells  us,  the  worst  wild  hawk  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  best  trained  hawk  that  ever  flew. 

Major  Fisher  is  an  ardent  devotee  of  game-hawking 
and  puts  the  flight  at  the  grouse  before  all  others,  even 
the  “haute  volee”  at  the  heron,  the  kite,  and  the  rook, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  held  by  most  falconers.  The 
first-named  sport  is  followed  on  foot  with  the  aid  of 
dogs,  and  is  much  akin  to  shooting.  The  latter  is 
followed  on  horseback  and  is  more  like  hunting,  and 
by  most  falconers  is  considered  the  higher  branch  of 
the  sport.  But,  as  our  author  tells  us,  the  flight  at  the 
kite  and  even  the  heron  is  not  now  practicable  in 
England,  while  his  personal  experiences,  to  which  he 
confines  himself,  do  not  extend  to  the  East  where  those 
flights  are  readily  obtained.  In  short  the  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  the  history  of  the  recreations  of  an  English 
gentleman  pleasantly  told  as  they  occurred  to  him, 
without  any  attempt  at  the  making  of  a  book  or  much 
method  in  the  telling.  Indeed  where  any  special  ad¬ 
venture  has  had  a  particular  charm  for  him  he  has  not 
scrupled  to  relate  it  more  than  once,  and  thus  we  have 
told  to  us  no  less  than  three  times  over,  at  some  con¬ 
siderable  length,  the  tale  of  how  a  wild  merlin  nearly 
succumbed  to  “  Lundy  ”  and  twice  how  a  sparrow-hawk 
did  actually  fall  a  victim  to  the  falcon  “  Erin.”  It  is  not 
clear  to  brother-falconers  why  this  latter  achievement 
should  have  been  deemed  so  great  a  feat,  for  it  is  one  that 
has  often  been  performed  by  trained  hawks.  But  the 
Major  relates  his  own  experiences  in  his  own  delightfully 
charming  and  naive  way  and  surely  since  the  days  of 
“  old  Grouse  in  the  gunroom  ”  a  good  story  has  never 
been  the  worse  for  repetition. 

The  book  is  well  got  up  and  is  adorned  with  excellent 
reproductions  of  photographs  of  hawking  groups  of  a 
character  that  is  very  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  these  days 
of  kodaks  and  snapshots.  Of  these  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  some  are  better  than  others. 
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TWO  BOOKS  ON  BRIDGE. 


“The  A.B.C.  of  Bridge.”  By  Eleanor  A.  Tennant. 

London  :  Drane.  1901.  15-. 

“  Bridge  Abridged.”  By  W.  Dalton.  London:  DelaRue.  j 

1901.  3s.  6 d. 

rT''HE  number  of  books  on  Bridge  is  evidence  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  game.  As  Mr.  Dalton 
observes  in  his  preface,  whist  had  grown  too  scientific  j 
for  the  average  man,  still  more  for  the  average  woman.  ! 
Most  men  play  cards  as  a  relaxation  from  more  serious  j 
pursuits,  and  the  tired  barrister  or  harassed  stock-  I 
broker  could  not  be  bothered  with  antepenultimate 
leads  and  sub  echoes.  Bridge  is  a  reaction  against 
this  mechanical  rigidity,  and  after  an  absence  of 
nearly  a  century  it  has  recalled  the  fair  sex  to  the 
card-table.  Not  that  bridge  is  really  an  easier  game 
than  whist :  its  very  variety  makes  it  more  difficult  to 
play  well,  and  the  bungler  is  more  heavily,  mulcted  from 
the  nature  of  the  scoring.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  play  1 
adequately  ;  well  enough,  that  is,  to  amuse  yourself,  if 
not  your  partner  ;  and  now  that  duchesses  and  cabinet  j 
ministers  have  set  the  seal  of  fashion  on  the  game, 
everybody  wants  to  acquire  the  modicum  of  science 
requisite  to  take  a  hand.  To  satisfy  this  modest  ambi¬ 
tion  we  have  not  met  a  better  guide  than  Mrs.  Tennant’s 
.“  A.jB-C.  of  Bridge.”  It  is  a  perilous  task  to  teach  the 
A.B.C.  of  anything  to  “  grown-ups  tact  and  wit 
are  required  to  make  your  dogmatism  palatable. 
Mrs.  Tennant  possesses  both  these  qualities,  and  con-  I 
sequent!}-  succeeds  to  perfection.  She  assumes  that 
her  learners  know  nothing,  not  even  “  bumble-puppy  ”  ! 
whist,  and  clearly  and  concisely  explains  such  mysteries  j 
as  “  unblocking  ”  and  leading  “through  strength  up 
to  weakness.”  Occasionally,  only  now  and  then,  we  ; 
feel  inclined  to  “ask  the  reason  why.”  For  instance,  ! 
In  her  chapter  on  discards,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  game,  Mrs.  Tennant  says  that  when  I 
trumps  are  declared  against  you,  you  should  discard  ( 
from  your  strong  suit.  We  have  no  doubt  every  whist-  i 
player  knows  why  :  but  Mrs.  Tennant’s  pupils  probably 
do  not.  Mr.  Dalton  flies  at  higher  game.  He  writes  for 
the  large  class  who  intervene  between  the  ignoramus  and 
the  learned  :  and  though  he  disclaims  theories,  he  has, 
like  most  writers  on  bridge,  a  game  of  his  own  to 
push,  which  he  does  very  convincingly.  Mr.  Dalton  is 
what  is  called  a  forward  player,  who  favours  a  light 
“  no-trumper.”  For  instance,  he  describes  a  hand  with 
only  one  ace,  and  only  one  certain  trick,  in  which  the 
other  suits  are  adequately  guarded  as  a  sound  no-trump 
call.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  when  you  hold  no 
ace  in  your  own  hand  it  is  four  to  one  on  your  partner’s 
holding  at  least  one.  Everyone  who  wishes  to  emerge 
from  the  rut  of  duffers  should  read  Mr.  Dalton. 
There  is  one  peculiarity  of  human  nature  at  the  bridge 
table  that  neither  Mrs.  Tennant  nor  Mr.  Dalton 
attempts  to  explain.  Why  does  bridge  cause  the  ordi¬ 
nary  player  to  break  into  British  or  schoolroom  French  ? 
“  C’est  k  vous,  monsieur  :  ”  “  Tiens,  a-t-on  idee  de  ca  ?  ” 
“  Est-ce  possible  !  ”  “  Nous  sommes  finis,”  &c.  Such 
is  the  running  accompaniment,  in  too  often  a  Cockney 
accent,  to  the  fall  of  the  cards.  Gentle  shepherd,  or 
rather  professor,  tell  me  why. 


NOVELS. 

The  Lost  Land.”  By  Julia  M.  Crottie.  London  : 

Unwin.  1901.  6s. 

Miss  Crottie,  whose  next  appearance  in  literature 
readers  of  her  Irish  story  “Neighbours  ”  were  expect¬ 
ing  with  interest,  describes  her  present  volume  as  the 
annals  of  a  Cromwellian-Irish  town,  “being  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  Miss  Annita  Lombard,  1780-1797.” 
Though  the  book  is  not  an  historical  novel,  the 
troubled  history  of  the  time  has  a  fateful  influence 
upon  the  family  fortunes  of  the  young  girl  who  tells 
the  story.  By  training  and  inclination  one  of  the 
true  Irish,  though  tinged  with  much  of  the  constancy 
and  insight  of  her  Cromwellian  forefathers,  she 
and  her  brothers  pass  an  anxious  childhood  amid 
the  distracted  elements  of  a  Munster  town.  After 
a  story  that  is  mainly  one  of  gathering  trouble 
for  all  but  the  grimly  drawn  Protestant  “  Ascend¬ 
ency,”  and  the  meanest  and  most  shifty  of  the 


Catholics,  the  brother  appears  for  the  last  time  amid 
the  rumours  and  fugitives  of  the  rebellion,  to  find 
neither  help  nor  self-respect  in  those  whom  he  had  tried 
to  inspire,  and  the  book  closes  with  his  sister’s  despair 
by  his  graveside.  Though  the  picture  is  in  the  main 
dark,  it  is  drawn  with  discrimination  and  restraint,  and 
with  the  qualities  of  concentration  and  suggestiveness 
that  dispense  successfully  with  a  copiousness  of  detail. 
The  unstable  and  pretentious  middle-class  families  of 
Curraglen,  whose  chief  care  after  a  century  and  a  half 
of  subjection  is  to  bid  for  the  social  favour  of  the 
Protestant  residents  and  the  Government  behind  them 
by  a  repudiation  of  their  own  people,  are  vividly  and 
strikingly  drawn  ;  so  too  is  the  courageous  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  impressionable  boys  and  girl  in  the 
curious  stresses  of  their  daily  life,  while  the  fact  that 
the  whole  story  is  seen  from  the  childish  point  of  view 
gives  an  impression  of  tragic  forces  in  reserve  which  is 
extremely  effective.  The  book  is  one  of  more  than 
ordinary  merit,  and  may  be  judged  a  most  able  and  at 
the  .same  time  temperate  literary  endeavour  to  convey 
to  the  E  nglish  reader  a  sense  of  the  eternal  racial 
misunderstanding  which  has  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
troubled  relations  of  the  two  islands. 

AU/il/,  j!  Q? 

“Horace  Morrell.”  By  Cecil  Haselwood.  London: 

Drane.  1901.  6^. 

There  is  a  mock  virility  about  this  novel  which  is  both 
a  little  perplexing  and  a  little  irritating.  Mr.  Haselwood 
becomes  sentimental  when  he  wishes  to  be  pathetic  ; 
he  is  namby  pamby  when  he  intends  to  be  pretty  and 
simple.  Yet  the  book  is  not  without  human  interest 
and  is  good  in  parts.  Its  chief  weakness  is  an 
obvious  double-barrelled  mission.  Mr.  Haselwood 
has  made  a  love  story  the  medium  of  an  attack 
on  Ritualism  and  vivisection,  and  whilst  it  is  beyond 
question  that  he  has  given  much  earnest  thought 
to  both,  neither  would  have  much  to  fear  if  stronger 
arguments  than  are  here  advanced  were  not  forth¬ 
coming.  Horace  Morrell  is  a  man  of  extremes.  In 
the  beginning  he  takes  no  interest  in  religion  ;  but 
when  his  interest  is  once  aroused  he  goes  to  the  verge 
of  Romanism  only  to  doubt  and  plunge  back  to  atheism, 
from  which  he  escapes  with  the  aid  of  Nature  and  a 
devoted  wife.  In  the  same  way  with  vivisection.  He 
shows  clearly  that  the  cause  of  science  can  be  advanced 
without  cruelty  to  the  lower  animals.  Yet  because 
vivisection  is  abused  by  others,  he  abandons  it  alto¬ 
gether.  Lady  Wimborne  and  the  Anti- Vivisection 
Society  will  welcome  the  book,  but  as  a  novel  it  is 
hardly  a  success  and  for  the  average  novel-reader  the 
pill  is  insufficiently  coated.  Propagandist  fiction 
demands  more  than  mediocrity  of  treatment. 

“The  Prettiness  of  Fools.”  By  Edgar  Hewitt. 

London  :  Greening.  1900.  6s. 

There  is  a  certain  pathos  about  this  story,  because  it 
gives  the  impression  that  though  scarlet  with  literary 
vices  there  might  have  been  real  good  in  it.  The 
author  seems  to  have  deliberately  cultivated  a  dashing 
impressionist  style  of  treatment  which  in  trying  to 
avoid  the  banality  of  plain  statement  often  ends  by 
conveying  no  connected  meaning  at  all  ;  and  even 
when  comprehensible  his  characters  often  disport  them¬ 
selves  wildly  and  unreally  enough,  for  the  book  as  it 
stands  is  pre-eminently  smart  and  modern.  The 
heroine  is  unconvincing  at  the  best  of  times.  It  is  not 
enough  to  try  to  palm  off  her  inconsistencies  and  irre¬ 
gularities  of  mind  by  occasional  reminders  that  she 
read  Shelley,  was  a  poetess  herself,  and  never  could 
contemplate  the  Pole  Star  with  a  perfect  sangfroid. 
But  the  two  chief  masculine  figures,  if  treated  with  an 
absence  of  superficial  folly  might  have  shown  strength 
and  feeling  ;  and  there  is  visible  throughout  the  book  a 
very  serviceable  skill  in  the  handling  of  plot  and  in¬ 
cident. 

“  Afield  and  Afloat.”  By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  London  : 

Cassell.  1901.  65-. 

This  is  merely  a  bookful  of  particularly  thin  short 
stories,  of  a  type  which  would  confer  no  credit  upon  the 
author  of  work  very  far  inferior  to  that  exquisitely 
humorous  volume  “  Rudder  Grange.”  They  make  no 
pretence  to  any  connexion  of  subject,  and  the  author 
appears  to  have  arrived  at  his  general  title  “  Afield  and 
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Afloat”  much  on  the  principle  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
nursery  rhyme  who  when  he  was  found  to  be  not  at 
home  was  frequently  found  to  be  out.  Instances  are 
fortunately  not  common  of  published  writings  from  any 
author  so  greatly  inferior  to  earlier  achievements  as 
is  this  featureless  volume.  It  is  eked  out  with  illustra¬ 
tions  twelve  in  number  and  fair  in  quality. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“The  Military  Law  Examiner.”  By  Lieut.- Colonel  Pratt. 

London  :  Gale  and  Polden.  1900.  4.5-.  bd. 

“Questions  on  Military  Law.”  By  Lieut.-Colonel  B ranker. 

London  :  Gale  and  Polden.  1900.  is. 

Both  of  these  books  should  serve  their  purpose  well.  The 
former  is  the  work  of  an  already  well-known  and  admirably 
clear  writer  on  military  law,  and  the  latter  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  new  requirements  of  the  Militia  competitive  ■ 
•examination.  Their  perusal  suggests  a  consideration  of  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  examination  in  question..  Candidly 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  more  injudiciously 
conceived,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  ridiculous  require¬ 
ments  will  work  injuriously  both  for  the  line  and  the  Militia. 
The  Militia  competitive  examination  was  originally  designed 
to  meet  the  case  of  those  boys  who  though  possessing  fair 
intelligence  have  not  learnt  much  at  school.  Consequently 
their  knowledge  of  classics,  mathematics  &c.  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  them  to  pass  into  Sandhurst.  The  old 
Militia  competitive'  examination,  however,  afforded  a  loop¬ 
hole  for  such  of  those  who  desired  to  enter  the  army. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  by  this  means  many  excellent 
officers,  whose  military  knowledge  on  joining  wqs  of  a  fair- 
order,  were  obtained  for  the  army.  Now,  however,  all  this 
has  been  changed.  Mathematics — elementary  and  higher — 
Latin,  Greek  and  military  history  have  been  added,  while 
tactics  have  entirely  been  cut  out.  Now  the  absurdity  of 
setting  a  youth,  ignorant  even  of  the  most  elementary 
tactical  principles,  to  study  Hamley’s  “  Operations  of  War  ” 
is,  patent  at  a  glance.,  Indeed  the  very  superficial  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject  which  he  will  thus  acquire  will  cer¬ 
tainly  be  of  no  use  to  him  for  many  years  to  come.  On  the 
Other  hand,  a  knowledge,  even  if  superficial,  of  some  guiding  ' 
principles  and  details  of  tactics  could  hardly,  fail  to, be  of  some 
use  to  him.  At  any  rate  it  is  absurd  to  teach  him  to  run  before  j 
he  can  walk.  The  plain  issue  therefore  resolves  itself  into  this. 
By  these  new  regulations  we  shall  cease  to  tap  a  valuable 
source  for  the  supply  of  officers  since  we  now  afford  the  young 
man  who  could  not  pass  a  competitive  examination  in  “  school  ” 
subjects  no  chance  of  entering  the  arm)'.  Moreover  another  j 
indirect  result  may  be  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  harder  than  i 
•ever  to  fill  up  the  subaltern  ranks  of  the  Militia.  We  have 
already  treated  of  Sandhurst.  But  this  particular  branch  of 
military  education  stands  almost  as  much  in  need  of  reform  as  j 
does  that  establishment.  Above  all  we  require  a  responsible 
director  of  military  education,  who  would  really  do  the  work  of 
his  department.  At  present  this  is  not  done,  and  most  of  the  j 
work  is  left  to  permanent  officials  and  to  chance. 

“  Logs  of  the  Great  Sea  Fights.  1794-1805.”  Edited  by  T. 

Sturges  Jackson,  Rear-Admiral.  Vol.  II.  London:  i 

Printed  for  the  Navy  Records  Society.  1900. 

This  volume  gives  the  logs  of  ships  engaged  at  the  battles  of  I 
the  Nile  and1  Trafalgar,  and  in  Nelson’s  attack  on  Copenhagen. 
They  do  not  contain  much  matter  not  already  known  of  these 
actions.  Even  the  most  momentous  events  are  but  briefly 
recorded  in  ships’  logs.  In  the  first  place  the  space  allotted  to 
“Remarks”  is  very  limited,  and  secondly  there  is  not  much 
time  to  write  during  a  hot  action.  Hence  we  find  the  logs  do 
not  give  a  full  account,  and  even  the  times  of  certain  important 
occurrences  differ.  The  private  letters  give  more  accurate 
records  of  great  exploits,  such  for  instance  as  of  the  Nile  in  the 
letter  of  Captain  Miller  of  the  “Theseus”  to  Mrs.  Miller 
included  here.  There  is  also  a  good  account  of  Trafalgar  in  a 
letter  from  Lieutenant  Browne  of  the  “  Victory  ”  to  his  parents. 
We  are  given  interesting  details  such  as  that  the  “  Victory  ” 
had  the  colours  hoisted  and  lashed  in  several  places.  Pro-  j 
vision  was  made  for  everything  but  striking  the  flag.  There  is  ; 
also  a  letter  from  Villeneuve,  who  was  a  Rear-Admiral  under  i 
Brueys  at  the  Nile,  to  Blanquet  also  in  that  position  at  the 
action  on  board  the  “Franklin” — explaining  why  he  did  not 
weigh  and  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  van.  He  was  moored 
with  two  anchors  down  and  would  have  had  to  beat  up  against 
a  light  wind.  He  contends  he  could  not  have  arrived  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  before  the  van  was  annihilated.  That 
may  be  so  ;  but  imagine  Nelson  or  Collingwood  remaining 
inactive  in  similar  circumstances  ! 

“  The  Naval  Annual,  1901.”  Portsmouth  :  Griffin.  1901.  15r.net. 

The  care  bestowed  on  this  standard  work  deserves  nothing 
but  praise  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  Lord  Brassey’s  signature 
to  Chapters  I.  and  VII.  The  importance  of  “  manning  ”  cannot 
be  overrated,  and  Lord  Brassey’s  suggestions  are  very  useful. 

At  the  same  time,  that  “It  is  idle  to  propose  a  return  to  the 
•old  Navigation  Laws”  is  matter  for  argument.  Sir  John 


Hopkins  gives  thirty  auxiliary  ships,  as  a  rough  estimate,  for 
the  supplement  of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron.  An  enormous 
bill  for  “  auxiliaries  ”  must  therefore  be:  expected  in  the  near 
future,  for  the  necessity  for  them  nowadays  is  generally  recog¬ 
nised.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  submarine  boats,  it  seems  a 
pity  the  Admiralty  should  have  decided  on  boats,  of  ope  type, 
since  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  for  experiment  only,  but 
there  may  be  reason  for  it.  Germany  and  the  United  States 
are  developing  sea  power  at  a  rate  which  should  give  politi¬ 
cians  pause,  and  that  England  has  but  four  battleships  on  the 
stocks  whilst  these  two  Powers  have  respectively  six  and  eight 
is  not  at  all  reassuring.  Captain  Bacon  has,  in  his  admirable 
chapter  on  “  Strategy,”  overlooked  the  Spanish-American  War 
when  he  says  that  “  no  experience  in  past  wars  exists  to  warn 
us  of  risking  failure  ”  in  the  maintenance  of  coal  supply,  but 
such  a  slight  slip  only  serves  to  accentuate  the  accuracy  of  the 
book  throughout.  The  names  of  the  contributors  constitute  a 
guarantee  of  excellence.  The  contents  are  interesting  not  only 
to  the  expert  but  to  the  general  reader,  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
that  the  latter  would  study  them  oftener. 

“How  Sailors  Fight.”  By  John  Blake.  London:  Grant 

Richards.  1901.  6s.  ■ 

It  is  a  pity  for  the  author  that  he,  should  have  thought  these 
“  sketches  ”  worth  publication  in  book  form.  They  have  neither 
technical  nor  literary  merit.  All  the  information  they  contain 
may  easily  be  found  in  the  usual  service  handbooks.  Technical 
accuracy  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  might  have  saved  the  author  from  such 
a  collapse  in  language  as  may  be  found  on  p.  127  or  on  p.  99, 
where  we  are  told  that  “  ships  like  men  are  merely  human.” 
Captain  Lambton  is  stated  to  have  read  the  proofs.  It  would 
have  been  kind  of  him  to  tell  the  author  that  an  engineer 
student  does  not  wear,  a  frock  coat  like  a  “flag  officer,”  and  the 
accountant  branch  is  not  distinguishable  by  a  “light  blue” 
stripe  on  the  cuff.  He  might  have  proceeded  to  define 
“  executive  officer,”  and  to  explain  that  no  commissioned 
“rank”  is  a  “  rating.”.  English  seamen  do  not  speak  of  “  smoke¬ 
stacks,”  “slicking”  telegraphs,  and  making  “tweaks”  on 
armour.  They  never  talk  of  being  “  on  ”  but  “  in  ”  a  ship  ;  and 
they  call  a  ship  a  “  ship”  and  not  a  “boat.”  The  descriptions 
of  sea  fights  in  chapters  iv.,  vi.,  vii.  are  childish,  and  the  opinions 
expressed  devoid  of  value. 

“  Adam  Bede.”  By  George  Eliot.  Blackwood,  x  vol.  ior.  6 d. 

Dent.  2  vols.  ir.  bd.  each. 

If  “Adam  Bede”  does  not  immediately  find  a  place  on 
everyone’s  bookshelf  the  fault  will  not  be  that  of  the  publishers. 
Two  new  editions  appear  this  week,  one  forming  the  initial 
volume  of  Messrs.  Blackwood’s  Library  Edition  of  George 
Eliot,  the  other  being  an  addition  to  Messrs.  Dent’s  Temple 
Library.  Both  are  admirable.  Messrs.  Blackwood’s  “Adam 
Bede  ”  is  handsome  ;  Messrs.  Dent’s  handy.  In  either  form 
“this  tragic  idyll,”  as  A.  M.  in  the  Temple  Edition  calls  it,  is 
sure  of  a  wide  welcome. 

“Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.” 

By  W.  W.  Skeat.  Oxford  :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1901. 

This  new  edition  is  almost  a  new  book.  The  older  form, 
issued  in  1882,  has  been  collated  with  the  many  important 
dictionaries  since  published,  a  great  number  of  additions  and 
alterations  have  been  made,  and  the  alphabetical  order  has 
been  adopted  throughout.  The  former  excellences  have  been 
enlarged  and  emphasised.  Among  new  words  we  notice  the 
historically  significant  “  sjambok  ”  and  “kopje.” 

“Journal  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Indian  Memorial  Fund.” 
This  is  the  first  number  of  a  journal  which  is  to  be  published  at 
intervals  until  the  scheme  for  the  memorial  at  Calcutta  has  taken 
definite  shape,  and  will  fulfil  a  useful  purpose  in  popularising 
the  ideas  of  the  committee.  The  April  number  is  principally 
filled  by  the  full  text  of  a  speech  and  an  address  by  Lord 
Curzon. 


SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE. 

Heliga  Brigittas  Pilgrimsfiird.  By  Verner  von  Lleidenstam. 

Stockholm  :  Albert  Bonnier.  190 x.  Kr.  4.50. 

With  this  book,  Herr  von  Lleidenstam  adds  another  brilliant 
and  perplexing  page  to  his  treatment  of  great  Swedish  historic 
themes.  As  already  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  he  stands 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  writers  of  historical  romance.  Indeed, 
few  writers  in  Europe  surpass  him  in  the  necessary  endowment 
of  insight,  knowledge,  power  and  style.  One  can  only  regret 
that  the  fairy  godmothers  have  not  seen  fit  to  add  the  gift  of 
simplicity,  which  disg'uises  cleverness  and  carries  the  reader 
along.  It  is  there  in  places  —  Herr  von  Lleidenstam  has 
the  creative  gift,  too  ;  whole  pages  cannot  be  read  without 
admiration,  and  something  better  than  admiration.  But  as  a 
whole,  his  books  leave  a  perplexing  impression.  One  is  not 
quite  sure  if  one  has  been  reading  something  imbued  with  a 
quality  which  later  generations  will  appreciate  better  than  we 
do,  with  the  help  of  some  kindly  discoverer — as  Miss  Key  has 
been  teaching  the  Swedes  lately  to  appreciate  Almkvist,  the 
bizarre  and  highly  gifted  exponent  of  the  Romanticism  of  sixty 
years  ago — or  an  essay  in  reconstructive  psychology  in 
inadequate  and  hampering  disguise,  or  a  brilliant  tour  de  force 
of  the  combined  history  and  impressions  of  travel,  so  much  the 
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fashion  now.  Besides,  Herr  von  Heidenstam  has  this  in 
common  at  least  with  the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson.  .  .  .  He  cannot 
draw  a  convincing  figure  of  a  woman.  His  women  are  types,  not 
personalities.  Thus  his  interesting  and  valuable  reading  of  the 
character  of  the  Swedish  saint  is  marred  by  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  succeed  in  making  her  live.  Yet  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  this  narrative  of  the  “  Pilgrimage  of  Saint  Brigitta”is 
one  of  the  books  that  ought  to  be  made  known  to  the  English 
public.  It  abounds  in  careful  and  vivid  studies  of  mediaeval 
Rome,  set  against  earlier  descriptions  of  wintry  life  in  Sweden. 

Mcigistrarne  i  Osteras.  By  Oscar  Levertin.  Stockholm  :  Albert 
Bonnier,  igoo.  Kr.  2.  so. 

Another  instance  of  the  tendency  to  take  up  historic  and 
romantic  themes  so  noticeable  in  Sweden,  as  elsewhere,  of  late 
years,  and  represented  more  or  less  successfully,  by  Strindberg, 
Selma  Lagerlof,  Per  Hallstrom,  Axel  Lundegard,  Tor  Pled- 
berg,  and  others.  Of  these  earlier  works,  Herr  Hallstrom’s 
“  Grefven  af  Antwerpen  ”  has  the  most  of  lyrical  charm,  Selma 
Lagerlof’s  “  Drottningar  i  Kungahalla  ”  is  the  best  done  and 
most  convincing.  Like  Miss  Fiona  Macleod’s  short  stories 
from  the  borderland  of  heathendom  and  Christianity  of  which 
they  remind  one,  these  stories  from  the  same  heroic  period  in 
Sweden  seem  more  like  a  continuation  than  an  imitation  of  the 
old  heroic  literature.  They  are  great  favourites  among  young 
folks  in  Sweden,  and  are  earnestly  recommended  to  the  notice 
of  translators.  Most  of  the  others  seem  more  the  outcome  of 
a  passing  phase  of  fashion  than  of  a  deep-felt  impulse  from 
within  Whatever  qualities  they  have  to  recommend  them 
seem  to  be  there  despite  of  the  theme  chosen,  rather  than 
because  of  it.  There  is  careful  workmanship,  of  course ;  that 
belongs  to  the  phase  or  fashion  everywhere  ;  and  is  not  that  one 
reason  why  one  is  beginning  to  grumble  and  chafe  ungratefully  ? 
This  “  Magistrarne  i  Osteras”  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane. 
A  book  full  of  the  invaluable,  indefinable  something  which 
architects  call  “quality.”  There  is  good  construction,  too,  and 
a  most  workmanlike  plan.  Osteras  is  the  transparent  pseudonym 
chosen  for  Eskilstuna,  the  charming  little  cathedral  town  on 
the  Malar  Lake,  rich  in  historic  and  romantic  associations. 
These  are  briefly  put  before  one  first,  in  a  series  of  charac¬ 
teristic  episodes  from  different  times.  There  is  the  birth  of  the 
heathen  child  and  its  acknowledgment  by  its  father,  who  testi¬ 
fies  to  this  by  cutting  the  holy  solar  circle  into  the  rock  above 
the  well,  that  had  sprung  up  the  day  the  child  was  born,  the 
father  being  then  absent.  Then  the  story  of  the  miraculous 
re-birth  of  the  well,  when  the  disciples  passed  by,  bearing  the 
martyred  body  of  Saint  Eskil.  Then  other  legends  or  episodes 
from  the  monastic  period,  and  from  the  Reformation,  and  a 
very  amusing  picture  of  sunlit  eighteenth-century  conviviality, 
when  the  anacreontic  poet  Bellman  was  brought  home,  after 
seven  bottles  of  long  necked  Rhenish,  by  the  Worshipful 
Mayor  and  much-respected  member  of  the  Diet  to  visit  his 
small  principality.  Lastly,  there  is  the  advent  of  modernism 
when  the  railway  was  officially  inaugurated  by  Charles  XV., 
whose  jovial  reign  and  debonair  personality  are  already  becom¬ 
ing  legendary  in  Sweden.  This  is  all  given  with  delightful 
touches,  bringing  up  before  us  the  typical  formalism  of  the  age 
of  the  crinoline,  the  provincial  flutter,  and  the  provincial  stagna¬ 
tion  of  one  of  these  little  towns,  so  unlike  anything  known  in 
England,  with  their  wide  streets,  paved  with  cobblestones  and 
lined  with  old-fashioned  wooden  houses,  abutting  directly  on  the 
street.  The  gardens  are  carefully  hidden  away  out  of  sight  be¬ 
hind  the  house  or  high  boardings,  painted  drab.  The  houses 
ought  to  be  white  or  yellow  if  aristocratic,  deep  red  if  homely  ; 
they  were  in  Bellman’s  time  ;  they  are  now  more  gene¬ 
rally  a  nondescript  brown.  Shade  is  offered  by  the  old 
elms  or  lindens  of  the  churchyard.  The  cathedral  it¬ 
self  typifies  Sweden.  The  Gothic  charm  of  the  nave, 
built  in  honour  of  Saint  Eskil,  is  chilled  and  corrected  by 
the  Protestant  sobriety  of  the  wide  square  choir.  But  the  most 
important  building  in  one  of  these  little  towns  is  always  the 
town  house.  It  is  generally  distressingly  new,  standing  as  it 
does  for  progress  and  prosperity  and  proper  civic  pride,  and 
shelters  under  one  roof  town  hall,  assembly  rooms,  their  neces¬ 
sary  adjunct  (in  Sweden),  the  restaurant  and  cafe— “Stads- 
kallaren  — and  their  corollary,  “  Stadshotellet.”  The  Magistrar 
(schoolmasters)  of  Mr.  Levertin’s  book  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  spend  their  evenings  at  the  cafe,  and  those 
who  do  not.  Those  who  do  not  are  Marten  Frank,  the  stern 
old  Protestant  pedagogue,  headmaster  of  the  State  school  or 
gymnasium  associated  with  all  cathedral  towns  in  Sweden, 
Ragnar  Gylling,  the  keen,  absorbed  student  and  scholar,  who 
spends  his  evenings  oyer  his  great  work  on  the  Vikings  in 
Byzantium.  One  or  two  exquisite  pages  are  devoted  to  his 
midnight  communings  with  his  muse,  who  for  him  takes  the 
mocking,  haunting  figure  of  Theodora.  The  masters  who  spend 
their  evenings  at  the  cafe-club  represent  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Swedish  temperament,  so  little  known  outside  Sweden — 
the  conviviality  and  love  of  pleasure,  the  weak  lyrical  strain, 
the  aimless  drifting,  that  has  wrecked  so  many  lives  and  built 
so  many  cafes.  The  slight  story  in  the  book — which  is  really 
a  study  of  the  evolution  of  certain  types,  given  certain  well- 
defined  conditions — tells  the  life-history  of  one  of  these  types. 
Erland  Strale  is  a  cosmopolitan  young  Swede,  who  after 
a  brilliant  University  career  and  several  years  abroad,  returns 


to  the  widowed  mother,  and  blonde  little  sweetheart  who  are 
awaiting  him,  but  promptly  proceeds  to  fall  in  love  with  a 
kindred  spirit,  a  famous  singer  who  had  married  a  wealthy 
nobleman  in  a  fit  of  ennui,  and  is  on  the  point  of  running  away 
to  join  her  abroad,  when  the  mother  intervenes,  and  saves  him 
to  his  little  sweetheart  and  life  in  the  backwater.  The  others 
are  depicted  such  as  life  and  backwater  have  made  them — simply 
sketched  in,  one  by  one,  without  any  attempt  at  elaborate  plot¬ 
weaving  that  would  spoil  the  quiet,  underlying  pathos  of  the 
theme.  There  is  plenty  of  well-observed  and  witty  conversa¬ 
tion,  never  allowed  to  become  too  clever,  and  plenty  of  Swedish 
scenery,  never  allowed  to  obtrude.  The  value  of  the  book 
is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  excellent  iittle  vignettes,  by  Nils 
Kreuger,  of  Eskilstuna  and  the  Lake  at  all  times  and  seasons 
of  the  year,  of  the  quaint  hump-backed  roofs  and  old-fashioned 
interiors  of  this  typical  little  town. 

Strodda  Skizzer  och  Berdttelser.  By  Harald  Molander. 

Stockholm  :  Bonnier.  1901.  Kr.  3.50. 

Of  these  posthumous  sketches  and  stories  there  is  only  one 
that  calls  for  notice.  But  that  one  is  a  pearl  of  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  kindly  in  humour,  and  most  excellent  in  local  colour.  It 
is  hard  to  describe  or  define.  The  very  title  is  untranslatable 
and  rich  in  humorous  association  to  all  who  know  Stockholm. 
Farbror  Kuno  Ottokar  means  literally  only  “  Uncle  Kuno 
Ottokar.”  But  the  title  of  Farbror  is  in  Sweden  given  to  all 
middle-aged  or  elderly  gentlemen  with  whom  one  is  on  terms 
of  respectful  intimacy  ;  and  a  “  Farbror”  is  a  type,  a  bachelor 
uncle,  or  back-seat-in-Iife  kind  of  person.  Thus  a  Dickens 
type,  sketched  with  a  good  deal  of  Dickens  flavour,  and  with  a 
superadded  truth  of  Stockholm  atmosphere  that  brings  the 
whole  place  before  one  vividly.  The  very  names  chosen — real 
names,  not  made-up  ones — are  descriptive  and  inimitable. 

Fore  Giftermalet.  By  Ola  Hansson.  Stockholm  :  Bonnier. 

1901.  Kr  2.75. 

Another  instance  of  careful  and  humorous  observation  of 
phases  of  life,  produced  by  Sweden  alone.  Not  so  good  as  the 
preceding  one,  in  one  way.  “Farbror  Kuno  Ottokar”  will 
assuredly  be  translated  one  day,  as  travel  in  Sweden  increases, 
and  people  want  to  read  stories  and  sketches  that  tell  them 
something  about  aspects  of  real  life  there,  unperceived  by  the 
tourist — as  they  want  to  read  about  Berlin  and  Russia,  Northern 
Italy  and  Sicily.  Molander’s  little  sketch  has  this  in  common 
with  some  of  the  best  pages  of  Julius  Stinde,  of  Fogazzaro  and 
Verga,  to  take  some  names  at  random,  that  it  carries  its  own 
convincing  atmosphere  along  with  it.  Herr  Ola  Hansson's 
amusing  portraiture  of  University  life  in  the  little  town  of  Lund 
can  only  be  appreciated,  we  fancy,  by  the  initiated.  Swedish 
University  life  has  no  plums  in  the  way  of  fellowships,  but  little, 
if  any,  incidental  coaching,  and  but  few  of  the  unsalaried 
appointments  that  open  the  wav  to  private  lessons.  So  that 
wicked  and  immoral  type  (according  to  Mr.  Gorst  in  “The 
Monthly  Review”)  the  Don,  does  not  thrive  or  even  grow  in 
Sweden.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  tutorial  system  and  no 
restraint  ;  there  is,  instead,  the  tradition  of  a  high-strung  life  of 
song,  good-fellowship,  and  golden,  glorious  youth.  Very  little 
remains  now  but  the  tradition.  That  there  is  good  work  done 
by  serious  people  at  the  Swedish  Universities,  as  there  is 
among  the  wicked  and  immoral  Dons  of  the  English 
colleges,  may  perhaps  be  suggested  in  passing.  These  circum¬ 
stances  combined  have  produced  the  type  of  the  “  belated 
student,”  some  of  these  have  graduated,  others  have  not, 
some  are  sinking,  others  managing  to  keep  afloat,  somehow, 
on  the  troubled  seas  of  renewed  bills.  It  is  among  types  of 
this  kind  that  Herr  Ola  Hansson  has  found  his  theme 

Thanatos.  By  Per  Hallstrom.  Stockholm  :  Gernandt. 

Kr.  3.50. 

Another  instance,  in  an  entirely  different  direction,  of  the 
present  high-water  mark  of  Swedish  literature.  “Thanatos,” 
too  subtle  and  exquisite  for  compressed  analysis,  is  a  delicate 
and  original  piece  of  work,  such  as  is  only  possible,  after  all, 
when  there  is  a  real  thriving  of  the  literary  art — and  not  only 
the  desperate  beating  against  the  bars  of  indifference  and 
artistic  isolation. 

Boken  om  Lillebror.  By  Gustaf  von  Geijerstam.  Stockholm  : 

Gernandt.  1900.  Kr.  3.50. 

Herr  von  Geijerstam  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
kept  his  hands  off  all  historic  themes,  whether  Swedish  or 
foreign.  He  began  as  an  uncompromising  realist  showing 
great  honesty  and  courage  of  observation  and  workmanship, 
but  otherwise  more  industry  and  dogged  perseverance  than 
literary  talent.  Life  and  study  have  deepened  his  outlook, 
workmanship  and  sincerity  have  immensely  imoroved  his  style. 
If  he  has  not  discovered  the  Italian  Renaissance,  he  has 
discovered  something  more  to  the  purpose  and  that  is  his  own 
strong  domestic  affections.  Perhaps  Carl  Larsson  the  painter 
has  influenced  him.  It  is  at  least  possible  that  there  is  more 
interaction  among  the  arts  than  is  generally  understood.  Carl 
Larsson  counts  for  more  than  most  people  as  an  influence  in 
Sweden  just  now  through  the  sap  and  vigour  of  all  his  produc¬ 
tion,  his  unique  personality,  and  the  spontaneous  fun  and 
tenderness  and  originality  with  which  he  depicts  his  own  large 
and  ever-growing  family.  “Boken  om  Lillebror”  is  not, 
{Continued  on  page  680.) 
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however,  a  mere  page  torn  from  the  author’s  real  or  supposed 
“journal  intime.”  It  is  a  real  story,  told  with  a  great  deal  of 
charm  and  pathos,  of  married  life  and  child  life. 


Military  exhibition,  i9oi>, 

EARL'S  COURT,  West  Kensington  and  West  Brompton. 

SEASON  TICKETS,  tos.  6d.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  and  the  Libraries. 


Barnets  Arhundrade.  By  Ellen  Key.  Stockholm:  Bonnier. 
1900.  Kr.  6. 

This  book  does  not  give  a  full  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
remarkable  woman  who  visited  England  last  year.  Indeed, 
none  of  her  books  do,  taken  alone.  That  is  the  first  thing  one 
notices — her  great  and  in  some  respects  splendid  unevenness. 
One  can  point  to  admirable  pages  and  passages,  to  unique 
little  essays,  to  glimpses  of  marvellous  comprehension,  to  pages 
of  thrilling  eloquence,  to  books  that  quand  meme  are  instinct 
with  life  and  penetrative  insight,  to  other  qualities  that  would 
make  her  the  first  woman  writer  in  Europe — leaving  aside 
creative  and  imaginative  work,  which  rules  out  Fiona  Macleod 
and  Selma  Lagerlof.  But  she  never  does  pull  herself  together. 
Is  it  that  she  is  a  woman,  and  therefore,  according  to  men, 
incapable  of  “  style”?  Arvede  Barine  is  a  woman  too,  and  few 
men  can  beat  her  in  style,  while  her  point  of  view  and  manner 
of  work  remain  essentially  womanly.  But  then  Arv&de  Barine 
is  French  and  has  chosen  to  remain  an  essayist ;  Ellen  Key  is 
Swedish,  one  of  the  enthusiastic  Swedes,  not  one  of  the  critical 
Swedes.  Is  it  that  she  is  a  prophetess  ?  More  likely.  Like 
all  prophets,  she  cares  more  for  the  stimulus  given,  the  effect 
obtained  than  for  mere  perfection  of  workmanship.  In  common 
with  all  prophets,  too,  especially  of  the  female  sex,  her  message 
is  often  weakened  by  side  issues,  and  marred  by  redundancy, 
and  the  parts  of  her  work  that  will  live  and  be  studied  by  future 
students  from  the  Far  East,  as  we  now  study  the  typical  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Mediterranean  period,  are  those  where  a  strong 
concrete  impression  of  visible  beauty — especially  of  natural 
beauty— have  burnt  away  all  that  is  unessential.  The  volume 
before  us  is  typical.  The  subject  was  one  eminently  suited  to 
her  powers.  Her  love  of  little  children  is  the  deepest  note  in 
her  great  womanly  personality  ;  she  is  an  experienced  teacher, 
a  witty  satirist,  a  keen  student  of  theories  and  method,  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  original  thinker,  and  a  warm,  strong,  hopeful 
optimist  who  loves  to  peer  forward  into  a  golden  age.  “  The 
Child’s  Century”  might  have  given  us  all  this  in  a  concrete 
form.  While  the  book  was  still  in  the  press,  however,  she 
visited  England,  saw  what  was  being  done  and  fought  for  here, 
and  incorporated  all  this  into  added  chapters,  thus  deliberately 
spoiling  the  artistic  unity  of  her  book.  As  she  explains  in  the 
preface,  she  does  not  mind  ;  her  object  is  to  be  of  use. 

Den  Jydske  Hede.  Skildringar  af  Mylius-Erichsen.  Tegningar 
af  Valdemar  Neiiendam.  Copenhagen  :  Gyldendalske 
Boghandels  Forlag. 

The  harvest  of  Danish  and  Norwegian  books  has  been 
meagre  ;  but  this  first  instalment  of  a  large  work  on  the  moor- 
plain  ( Heide )  of  Jutland  will  serve  as  an  excellent  text  for  a  few 
remarks  on  the  difference  in  the  respective  temperaments  of  the 
three  nationalities — a  difference  which  no  student  should 
neglect  to  observe  who  wishes  to  gain  a  true  estimate  of 
Northern  literature.  The  Swedes  either  take  themselves  very 
seriously,  or  do  not  take  themselves  seriously  enough,  have  a 
classical  vein  of  slightly  vinous  humour — generally  described  by 
the  well-worn  cliche  of  “  rose-hued  melancholy.”  They  are 
full  of  contrasts  and  incongruities,  enthusiastic  and  critical, 
advanced  socialists  and  disdainful  aristocrats — and  much  more 
besides.  They  strike  the  Norwegians  as  old,  effete,  the  Danes 
as  stnck-up  and  critical.  The  Norwegians  are  “young” 
turbulent,  aggressive:  their  sunlight  is  stronger  than  in  Sweden, 
their  gloom  darker,  their  imagination  more  powerful,  their 
humour  more  sardonic,  their  laughter  louder.  There  are  no 
incongruities  in  Norway,  only  unmitigated  contrasts,  side  by 
side,  and  tremendous  artistic  power  in  all  directions.  To  the 
Danes  alone  is  given  a  happy  lightness  of  touch  and  perfect 
ease  of  manner,  otherwise  not  met  with  outside  Paris,  Florence 
and  Vienna — and  there  more  in  art  than  in  literature.  When 
this  is  combined  with  great  natural  gifts,  irrespective  of  race  or 
clime  or  period,  and  a  happy  knack  of  assimilation  of  the  best 
tendencies  of  the  age,  we  get  a  Dr.  Georg  Brandes,  or  that 
Prince  Charming  of  art  critics — now  alas  !  dead — Julius  Lange. 
The  book  before  us  is  a  case  in  point.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn 
from  certain  Swedish  pages  to  this  description,  overflowing 
with  true  Stevensonian  enjoyment  of  the  humours  of  the  road 
and  the  sunlight  flooding  the  roads  that  traverse  the  wild  flat 
plains  of  “Jylland.”  If  it  is  less  perfect  than  our  lost 
R.  L.  S.,  it  is  more  spontaneous — and  really  more  witty. 
The  illustrations  are  executed  in  the  same  spirit,  the  pages 
seem  all  alive  with  sunlight  and  fun.  This  is  only  the  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  serious  study  of  the  history  of  the  moor,  of  the 
artists  and  poets  of  the  moor,  the  types  of  dwelling  and  of 
people  on  the  moor.  It  will  not  be  that  indigestible  and 
estimable  thing  a  local  history — it  will  be  the  history  of  a 
locality  which  is  an  entirely  different  thing,  a  real  branch  of 
social  history,  which  none  write  better  than  the  Danes  just  now. 
Mejborg’s  “  Slesvigske  Bondergaarde,”  T reels  Lund’s  ‘“Livet 
i  Norden,”  have  set  an  example,  which  is  not  surpassed  any¬ 
where,  in  combining  thorough  and  original  research  with  the 
most  perfect  ease  and  freedom  and  charm  of  manner. 


ADMISSION  DAILY,  is.  Open  12  noon  till  it. 30  p.m. 
MUNITIONS  OF  WAR,  FI  El  D  EQUIPMENT,  COMMISSARIAT, 
and  MILITARY  INVENTIONS  SECTIONS, 
MILITARY,  HISTORICAL,  ft  RELIC  LOAN  SECTION, 
GIGANTIC  REALISTIC  TABLEAUX  of 
BRITISH  ARMY  TYPES  and  FRENCH  ARM V  TYPES. 
TRESTLE  and  PONTOON-BRIDGE  BUILDING 
by  ENGINEERS  at  2.  6  and  7  p.m. 

BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 

BAND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 

AND  OTHER  MILITARY  BANDS. 


IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE, 

IMRE  KIRALFY’S  GREAT  MILITARY  SPECTACLE, 
CHINA: 

Or,  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  LEGATIONS. 

The  most  realistic  dramatic  spectacle  ever  presented. 
TWICE  DAILY,  at  3  and  8,30. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  is.  to  7s.  6d. 


A  Boat  Trip  on  tire  Canton  River,  the  Novelty  of  1901.  The  Living  Shell,  a. 
Sensational  Performance.  The  Stereorama,  the  attraction  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Boer  Farm.  The  Great  Water  Chute.  Chinese  Dragon.  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Military 
I, iving  Pictures.  Miniature  Railway.  Motor  Launches,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  GIGANTIC  WHEEL. 

IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 


JjfEDOC. — VI N  ORDINAIRE. 


Per  Dozen. 
Bots. 


Pure  BORDEAL'X,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/0  o/o 
sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  wiLh  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6 


9/9 


8  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COM  PAN  Y5 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL,  A 

COMFORTING. 


DELICIOUS 

RED, 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

COFFEE 

For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season.  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting, 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis.  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Eurone. 
Sure  cure  for  antemia  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices.— For 
details  apply  to  M.  JlLES  Crehav,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

- /  A  { 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com. 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Piivate.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET.  1 


For  This  Week's  Books  see  page  632. 


105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James's,  Lender., 


JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 
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WHEN  BUYING 

A  BICYCLE, 

look  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Factory:  Alma  Street,  Coventry; 

160  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
Branches:  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Nottingham 
Manchester,  Glasgow.  Dublin,  &c.  a  ’ 


iuuBfiJ 
Trade  Mark. 


SMPERSAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  ROVER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY, 


T  AHnnM  !  *9  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 

-jiS7  NEW  B0ND  STREET,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

0  BROAD  ST.  CORNER, 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 


Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRICBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holhorn. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Birkbeck,  London." 


2% 

21% 


2% 

21% 


STANDARD  SANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  io  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  , .  ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  £1,225,000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Term*?  on  aoolicafion. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT  LINE 

T®  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-1-'  above  COLONIES,  calling,  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

i  F.  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

managers  1  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 

Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6  j  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 

Ivory  Handle  ..  7/6  Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7  6  |  Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 

Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  ENGRAVINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  THL 
OLD  MASTERS  OF  THE  LATE  DR,  EDWARD  RIGGALL. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  yvilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (in  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  deceased), 
at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  THURSDAY, 
Tune  6,  1901,  and  Two  following  days,  at  1  o’clock  precisely,  the  FIRST 
PORTION  of  the  Collection  of  ENGRAVINGS  and  DRAWINGS  of  the  late 
Dr.  Edward  Riggall,  comprising  engravings,  etchings,  woodcuts,  and  chiaroscuro 
prints  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  drawings  of  the  Italian,  French,  German,  Dutch,, 
and  other  Schools. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  CO,, 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
-EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  BOTHER  AN  &  CO., 


BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  to  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS. 

Publishers’  Remainders,  in  Great  Variety,  at  much  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogue  No.  324,  May  1901,  containing  many  Important  Purchases,  Now  Read y. 

W.  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller ,  265  High  Holhorn ,  London. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  Z87  (£gq  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  £50,  six  or  more  of  £30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


READY  NEXT  WEEK. 

THE  ROUBLE  CHOIR  OF  GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL 

A  Study  of  Bib-Vaulting. 

By  T.  L.  WATSON,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Demy  4to.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

“CITIZEN”  PRESS,  James  Hedderwick  &  Sons,  Glasgow. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

KUBELIK.  KUBELIK, 

WEDNESDAY,  May  29,  at  3. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Accompanist  :  Herr  LUDWIG  SCHWAB.  Rud.  Ibach  Sohn’s  Grand  Piano¬ 
forte. — Tickets,  21s.,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual  Agents,  ana  WHITE¬ 
HEAD,  St.  James's  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MISS  AGNES  WHITING’S  VOCAL  RECITAL 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

SATURDAV  AFTERNOON,  June  1,  at  3.  Assisted  by  Miss  KATHARINE 
GOODSON  (Solo  Pianoforte).  Accompanist  :  Mr.  HENRY  R.  BIRD — Tickets, 
7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  is.  ;  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall. 

N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 

QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Wes:. 

7s.  6d.,  5s. ,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 
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“  Mr.  Haggard  at  his  breeziest.”— Academy. 

“  Mr.  Haggard  at  his  best.”— Bookman. 

LYSBETH 

A  Tale  of  the  Dutch  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

By  H,  RIDER  HAGGARD. 

With  26  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  R.I. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

SWALLOWFIELD  AND  ITS  OWNERS. 

By  LADY  RUSSELL,  of  Svvallowfield  Park.  Wiih  15  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  410.  42s.  net. 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  WORKS. 

COLLECTED  EDITION.  Vol.  XVI. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANTA 

PHILOSOPHY  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  March 
1894.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


SOME  RECORDS  OF  THE  LATER  LIFE 

OF  PIARRIET,  COUNTESS  GRANVILLE.  By  her 
Granddaughter,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Oldfield.  With  17  Portraits. 
Svo.  16s.  net. 

“Asa  record  of  a  lady  noble  in  birth  and  character,  bowed  by  sorrow,  bu  bravely 
dutiful,  this  book  will  please  many  readers.” — Academy. 

THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER:  A  Review  of 

Public  Events  at  Home  and  Abroad  for  the  Year  1900.  Svo.  18s. 
***  Volumes  of  the  Annual  Register  for  the  years  1863-1899 
can  still  be  had,  price  iSr.  each. 

THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE  STORIES,  and 

other  Tales.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  by  Eirikr  Mag- 
nusson  and  William  Morris.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
6s.  net. 


NEW  FICTION. 

MY  LADY  OF  ORANGE: 

A  Romance  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  Days  of  Alva. 

By  H.  C.  BAILEY. 

With  S  Illustrations  by  G.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  R.I. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  In  the  best  style  of  historical  romance.” — Bristol  Mercury. 

“As  much  love  as  fighting  enters  into  the  story,  which  moves  with  a  superb 
swing  and  military  ardour,  and  is  at  the  sanne  time  splendidly  picturesque  and  man¬ 
fully  sentimental.” — Dundee  Advertiser. 

“  No  one  can  fail  to  read  this  story  with  interest.  The  book  Lfull  of  excitement, 
and  the  adventure^  are  clearly  told,  while  the  characters  are  alive  and  distinct.  ’ 

Public  Opinion. 

PASTORALS  OF  DORSET. 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS  (Mrs.  FRANCIS  BLUNDELL). 

With  S  Illustrations  by  Claude  Du  Pre  Cooper. 

Crown  Svo.  6s. 

“  One  could  not  want  a  more  charming  collection  of  pretty  and  pleasant, village 
stories  than  ‘  Pastorals  of  Dorset.’  ” — Daily  Express. 

“  The  several  little  tales  hitherto  scattered  among  the  magazines  make  a  delight¬ 
ful  whole  ;  the  genius  of  the  author  for  obsers^ant  insight  has  made  her  as  much  at 
home  among  the  more  slowly  moving  and  thi  king  peasantry  of  ‘  Darset  ’  as  among 
the  different  but  not  more  strongly  characterised  folk  of  Lancashire.” — Graphic. 

“  So  truly  fragrant  is  it  of  the  country,  so  truly  accurate  in  its  pictures  of  rural 
life  and  rural  humanity,  that  it  might  well  be  described  as  worthy  of  Thomas  Hardy 
at  his  best  period.  There  is  much  quiet  humour  in  Mrs.  Francis’s  Dorsetshire 
rustics,  but  much  more  is  there  of  genuine  pathos.” — Morning  Leader. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

The  Life  of  Mother  Mary  Baptist  Russell,  Sister  of  Mercy  (The  Rev. 

Matthew  Russell).  New  York  :  The  Apostleship  of  Prayer. 

The  Author  of  the  Peep  of  Day,  being  the  File  Story  of  Mrs.  Mortimer 
(By  her  niece  Mrs.  Meyer).  R.T.S.  is.  6d. 

The  Memoirs  of  Arthur  Laurenson  (Catherine  Stafford  Spence). 
Unwin.  7 r.  6d. 

Henry  Broadhurst,  M.  P.  (Told  by  Himself).  Hutchinson.  16s. 

Classics. 

/Eschylos,  Tragedies  and  Fragments  (Translated  by  the  late  E.  II. 
Plumptre.  2  vols. )  Isbister.  5 s.  net. 

Fiction. 

Ronald  and  I  (A.  Pretor).  Cambridge  :  Dcighton  Bell.  is.  6 d.  net. — 
Corban  (Constance  Smith).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. — All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Women  (C.  B.  Banks).  Elliot  Stock.  2s.  6 d. — 
The  Wise  Man  of  Sterncross  (The  Lady  Augusta  Noel).  Murray. 
6s. — A  Forbidden  Name  (Fred.  Wishaw).  Chatto  and  Windus. 
6s. — The  Whirligig  (Mayne  Lindsay).  6s.  ;  Tales  of  the 
Stumps  (Plorace  Bleackley).  Ward,  Lock. — The  Letters  of  her 

Mother  to  Elizabeth  (-  -).  Unwin.  2 s. — The  Interloper 

(S.  Elizabeth  Hale)  ;  Christine  (Percy  Russell)  ;  The  Charm  of 

Life  ( - ).  Francis  Griffiths.  3 s.  6 d.  each. — Mrs.  Musgrave  and 

her  Husband  (Richard  Marsh),  3.1.  6 d.  ;  A  Woman-Derelict  (May 
Crommelin),  6s.  ;  Bitter  Fruit  (Mrs.  Lovett  Cameron),  6s.  John 
Long. — Two  Moods  of  a  Man  (Violet  Fane).  Nimino.  6s. — The 
Maid  of  Maiden  Lane  (Amelia  E.  Barr).  Unwin.  6s. — Adam 
Bede  (George  Eliot.  2  vols  “  Temple  Classics  ”).  Dent.  ir.  6 d. 
net  each  vol. — Tangles  (Alix  Orient)  ;  The  Emperor’s  Design 
(H.  M.  Greenhow)  ;  The  Sea  of  Fortune  (Mrs.  Robert  Jocelyn). 
Digby,  Long.  6r.  each. — The  Extermination  of  Love  :  A  Frag¬ 
mentary  Study  in  Erotics  (E.  Gerard).  Blackwood.  6s. — The 
Works  of  George  Eliot  (Library  Edition.  Vol.  I.  :  Adam  Bede). 
Blackwood.  ior.  6 d.  net. — London  Only  (W.  Pett  Ridge). 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.  —  Spectre  Gold  (Headon  Hill). 
Cassell. 

History. 

An  Outline  of  the  Relations  between  England  and  Scotland,  500-1707 
(Robert  S.  Rait).  Blackie.  5J.  net. 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  (James  Morton 
Callahan).  Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  $1.50. 

Law. 

The  Rules  and  Usages  of  the  Stock  Exchange  (G.  Herbert  Slutfield). 
Effingham  Wilson.  6s.  net. 

Ruling  Cases  (Robert  Campbell.  Vol.  XXIII.  Relief — Sea). 

Stevens  and  Sons,  Limited.  25 s.  net. 

Science. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Physiology  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries  (Sir  M.  Foster).  Cambridge  : 
At  the  University  Press.  9 s. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Cells  (H.  G.  F.  Spurrell).  Bailliere,  Tindall 
and  Con.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Theology. 

The  Century  Bible  :  S.  Luke  (Walter  F.  Adeney).  Edinburgh : 
Jack. 

Translation  of  the  Psalms  and  Canticles,  with  Commentary  (James 
M‘Swiney).  Sands,  ior.  6 d.  net. 

Sermons  to  Young  Boys  (The  Rev.  F.  de  W.  Lushington).  Murray. 
3s-  bd. 

A  Practical  Discourse  on  Some  Principles  of  Hymn-Singing  (Robert 
Bridges).  Oxford  :  Blackwell.  lx.  net. 

Our  Reasonable  Service  (W.  J.  Knox  Little).  Wells  Gardner.  2 s.  6 d. 

Travel. 

Travels  in  Western  Australia  (May  Vivienne).  Heinemann.  151-. 
net. 

Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  :  Central  and  South 
America  (Vol.  I.  A.  II.  Keane).  Stanford.  15L 

Verse. 

Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  (Robert  Browning).  Bell.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Silver  Linings  to  the  Clouds  of  Life  (William  Alfred  Gibbs).  Stock. 
2  s.  6 d. 

Sea  Verse  (Guy  J.  Bridges).  Elkin  Mathews,  ir.  net. 

Anni  Fugaces  (K.  C.  Lehmann)  ;  Poems  (Lady  Margaret  Sackville). 
John  Lane.  3L  6 d.  net  each. 


THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE’S.  By  Sibyl 

Creed.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

*#*  This  story  is  the  account  of  a  critical  passage  in  the  life  of  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  holding  the  most  advanced  High  Church  views, 
and  determined  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 


LONGMAN’S 

JUNE. 

FYANDER’S  WIDOW.  By  M.  E. 
Francis  (Mrs.  Francis  Blundell). 
Parr  II.— The  Prince.  Chaps. 

V.-VIII. 

■THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  SALONS. 
VII.  Madame  Recamier.  By 
S.  G.  Tallentyre. 

A  STONE  EAGLE.  By  D.  J. 
Robertson. 

.'LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO., 
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MAGAZINE. 

Price  Sixpence. 

ABEL’S  SUSANNA.  By  Edith  C. 
M.  Dart. 

THE  MISSION  OF  MR.  RIDER 
HAGGARD,  AND  RURAL 
EDUCATION.  By  R.  R.  C. 

Gregory. 

IN  THE  WOODS  AT  SUNRISE. 

By  Fred  Whishaw. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  SHIP. 
By  Andrew  Lang. 


London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


Miscellaneous. 

British  Anthologies: — No.  I.  :  The  Dunbar  Anthology,  1401-1508; 
No.  X.  :  The  Cowper  Anthology  (Edited  by  Professor  Edward 
Arber).  Frowde.  2 s.  6 d.  each. 

Canadian  Contingents,  The,  and  Canadian  Imperialism  (W.  Sanford 
Evans).  Unwin.  6s. 

Glimpses  of  Three  Nations  (G.  W.  Steevens).  Blackwood.  6s. 
Letters  and  Papers  of  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  Thos.  Byam  Martin, 
G.C. B.  (Edited  by  Sir  Richard  Vesey  Hamilton.  Vol.  III.). 
Navy  Records  Society. 

Lover’s  Replies,  The,  to  an  Englishwoman’s  Love-letters.  Sampson 
Low.  5-f.  net. 

Madge’s  Book'of  Cookery  (Mrs.  Humphry).  Horace  Marshall.  31-.  6d. 
Manual  of  Drill  and  Wand  Exercises,  The  (Thomas  Chesterton).  Gale 
and  Polden.  is. 

New  South  Africa,  The  (W.  Bleloch).  Heinemann.  ior:  net. 
Parentage  and  Kinsfolk,  The,  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.  (Sir 
Robert  Edgcumbe).  Chiswick  Press. 

Patrius  (Louise  Imogen  Guiney).  Boston  :  Small,  Maynard  and  Co. 
3r.  6 d.  net. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  LIST 


NOW  READY. — With  Portraits  of  Piet  de  Wet  and  of  a  Group  of 
Convalescents.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

YEOMAN  SERVICE: 

Being  the  Diary  of  the  Wife  of  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  Officer 
during  the  Boer  War. 

By  the  Lady  MAUD  ROLLESTON. 

IRE-ISSUE  OF  THE  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  “THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 
LAWRENCE.”  NOW  READY.— SEVENTH  EDITION.  2  vols.  large 
crownn  8vo.  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  21s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  R.  Bosworth 

Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at 
Harrow  School,  Author  of  “  Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,”  “Carthage 
and  the  Carthaginians,”  &c. 


BRITISH  POWER  AND  THOUGHT  \  a  Historical 

Enquiry.  By  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  G.  Canning,  Author  of  “  British  Rule  and 
Modern  Politics,”  “  History  in  Fact  and  Fiction,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

“  An  able  and  interesting  historical  enquiry.”— Bookman. 

“The  critical  reader  will  find  materials  for  an  argument,  and  the  public  which 
has  enjoyed  Mr.  Canning’s  previous  studies  will  find  in  this  last,-  one  of  the  sort  they 
will  like.” — Daily  News. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON’ 
“MODERN  CREMATION.” 

FOURTH  EDITION.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8 vo  cloth,  2s.  ;  or  in 


Paper  Cover,  is. 

MODERN  CREMATION :  Cremation 


its  History  and 


Practice  to  the  Present  Date.  With  information  relating  to  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  and  experience  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  By  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  hart.,  F.R.C.S.,  M.  B.  Lond.,  &c.,  President  of  the  Society  since 
its  Foundation  in  1874. 
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ruins  of.  the  palace  of  Titus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now  placed 
in  the  Vatican. 


THE  WORD’S  THE  THING . 

John  Stuart  Mill  said  : — “With  a  wise  man  a  word  stands  for  the  fact 
which  it  represents  ;  to  the  fool  it  is  itself  the  fact.” 


THE 


A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological, 

Sc  entific,  Technologies!,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  GGILV1E,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  New  Edition  is  the  thing  for -the  New  Century 
and  the  New  Reign. 


The  TIMES  says  We  should  not  wish  for  anything 
better  than  the  New  Imperial.” 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  £5.  By  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4.  Handsomely  bound  in  leather 
backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and  may  be 
secured  at  once  on  payment  of 

5s.  down, 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7S-  6d.  This  is  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of 
the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimens 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  TPIE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are 
complete. 

Signature  . . 

Address  . . . . 

Profession . .  . . 

Date . 
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All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  Interesting  articles,  by  the  best  writers, 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 
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The  Church  Review.  THE  NEW  BIJOUS. 


THE  ANGLO-CATHOLIC  WEEKLY. 


NOW  READY. 


PRICE  SIXPENCE. 


Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


Bound  in  cloth,  with  Portraits. 
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30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 


THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY,  K.G. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says: — “Mr.  Salmon’s  biography,  which  is  an  excellent 
and  lucid  piece  of  work  in  very  small  compass,  aims  at  showing  the  Premier  in  a 
truer  light.  It  sketches  his  career  in  bold  lines,  and  in  the  space  of  less  than  100 
small  pages  not  only  gives  a  really  useful  epitome  of  his  political  life,  but  also  finds 
space  for  reference  to  his  interests  outside  that  sphere  in  which  he  is  best  known.” 

DR.  W.  G.  GRACE. 

By  ACTON  WYE. 

The  Saturday  Review  says  : — “  A  triumph  of  condensation.  The  statistics  are 
handled  in  a  particularly  interesting  manner.” 


Of  all  Neivsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6s.  6d.  per 
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The  Real  Crisis  in  the  Anglican  Church.  By  Father  IGNATIUS. 
The  Doggerel  of  Mr.  KIPLING.  By  HERBERT  VIVIAN. 
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ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CPIARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


25  May,  igoi  The  Saturday  Review. 


CITY  AND  WEST-END  PROPERTIES,  LTD, 

An  Advanced  Dividend -notwithstanding1  Higher 
Rates  and  Taxes. 


HE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  in 

the  City  and  West-End  Properties,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  High  Holborn,  W.C.,  Sir  A.  F.  Godson,  M.P.  (the  Chairman 
of  the  company),  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  H.  P.  Hoare)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  :  I  shall  make  but  very  few  observations  upon  this  balance 
sheet.  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  that  our  auditors  (Messrs.  Singleton,  Fabian 
and  Co.)  have  gone  a  little  more  fully  into  the  accounts  by  giving  you  a  special 
report  instead  of  the  merely  formal  certificate  only  which  we  have  had  in  the  past. 
With  regard  to  one  point  which  they  make,  they  say — and  truly  say — most  accu¬ 
rately  that  .£877,5  o  is  insured  only,  out  of  a  total  value  of  our  properties 
amounting  to  something  over  £1,000.000 — £1,008,994  to  be  exact.  You  must 
remember,  however,  that  in  respect  of  many  of  these  properties  the  money  will 
come  to  us  before  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  and  therefore  there  will  be  that  money 
and  the  remnant  of  some  of  the  leases  to  come,  which  will  go  to  make  up  the 
difference  to  the  ordinary  shareholders.  This  will  happen  at  the  end  of  eighty  or 
ninety  years.  It  is  only  a  technical  matter,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  auditors’  report,  I  thought  it  only  right  to  point  it  out  to  you.  Then  we 
have,  as  you  will  see  by  the  fourth  paragraph  in  the  report,  accumulated  to  our 
reserve  the  sum  of  £11.041  towards  making  lip  any  deficiency.  According  to  our 
arrangements,  that  fund  will  be  accumulated  until  we  get  £100,000,  so  that  the  differ, 
ence  between  the  two  will  really  be  next  to  nothing.  Then  there  is  one  other  point 
which  our  auditors  make,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  value  of  the  investments. 
You  will  remember  that  last  year  at  the  annual  meeting  a  strong  point  was  made 
— or,  rather,  I  ought  to  say  that  the  point  was  strongly  put— that  we  had  our 
investments  in  a  certain  stock  which  was  not  appreciated  by  at  least  one 
gentleman  in  this  room,  and  we  determined,  as  it  looked  like  being 
a  somewhat  personal  matter,  that,  at  the  first  opportunity,  we  would  get  rid  of 
that  and  put  our  money  into  what  are  called  gilt-edged  securities.  Of  course,  we 
knew  perfectly  well  that  we  should  lose  a  certain  amount  of  interest  upon  them  ; 
that  we  could  not  help.  Anyhow,  we  have  sold  out  at  par,  and  we  have  invested 
the  proceeds,  as  you  will  see,  in  Consolidated  Stock  and  some  Exchequer  bonds. 
Those  are  the  two  points  which  are  very  properly  alluded  to  in  the  auditors’  report, 
and  the  board  have  very  much  pleasure  in  answering  them.  The  fifth  paragraph  in 
the  report  draws  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  gross  revenues  of  the  properties 
show  a  satisfactory  increase.  1  can  assure  you  that  your  directors  have  had  a  great 
amount  of  trouble,  and  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains,  in  keeping  up  the  rentals 
of  these  properties.  Those  who  have  to  do  with  properties  such  as  we  are  dealing 
with  know  perfectly  well  that  there  is  a  sort  of  ebb-and  flow  amongst  them. 
Taking  it  generally,  one  way  and  another,  during  the  period  of  which  we  are 
talking  the  average  unlets  are  about  one-half— or,  indeed,  I  might  more  accurately 
say  rather  less  than  one-half— the  total  as  set  out  by  the  prospectus  ;  so  that 
I  think  we  may  fairly  say  that  we  have  done  justice  to  our  shareholders  in 
being  able  to  keep  the  unlets  so  materially  below  what  was  stated  in  the  prospectus. 
On  the  balance-sheet  side  there  is  an  item  of  cash  in  hands  of  trustees  for  debenture- 
holders,  being  proceeds  of  sale  of  Rutland  Court.  Pei  haps  the  word  sale  is  hardly 
correct.  We  could  not  sell,  as  it  were,  so  we  granted  a  sub-lease.  It  was  property 
most  difficult  for  us  to  deal  with,  and  property  which  was  unremunerative,  and  the 
person  to  whom  it  might  be  useful  made  us  an  offer  which  we  accepted,  and  we 
took  £900  for  the  sub-lease  ;  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  company. 
The  dividend  recommended  on  the  ordinary  shares  is  at  the  rate  of  2s.  per  share, 
absorbing  a  sum  of  £3,030,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  articles  of  association,  a 
sum  of  £3,240  is  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  a  balance  of  £436  is  carried 
forward  to  next  year.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  dividend  is  6d.  per  share  more 
than  was  the  case  last  year  ;  that,  I  think,  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  us  all. 
The  most  serious  item  that  we  have  to  face  is  the  increase  in  rates  and 
taxes,  and  also  in  repairs.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these  are  items 
which  we  cannot  keep  down,  do  what  we  will.  On  the  repairs  alone, 
as  compared  with  three  years  ago,  we  are  paying  something  like  20  per 
cent.  more.  The  price  of  materials,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  coming  down  ;  but 
whether  wages  will  drop  or  not  is  a  question  that  you  can  decide  as  well  as  I  can. 
I  don’t  know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say  ;  but  if  there  are  any  questions  you 
would  like  to  ask  1  shall  be  very  happy  to  answer  them.  I  beg  now  to  move  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts. 

Mr.  \V.  H.  Jones  seconded  the  motion. 

Colonel  Stewart  congratulated  the  directors  on  having  made  an  advance  in  the 
right  direction  since  the  last  meeting.  It  was  true  that  the  advance  was  slow  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  believed  that  it  was  sure. 

After  some  further  discussion  the  resolution  was  put  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  payment  of  a  dividend  of  2s.  per  share,  less  income-tax, 
on  the  ordinary  shares. 

Colonel  Stewart  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  also  put  and  carried. 

Mr.  J.  Tarry  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  for  his  presidency,  and 
the  motion,  having  been  seconded,  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 


CONSOLIDATED  LONDON  PROPERTIES,  LTD. 

Continued  Increase  in  the  Gross  Rentals. 

HE  ordinary  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Con- 

solidated  London  Properties,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  Mr.  Thomas  Boyce  (the  Chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  George  A.  While)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 

The  Chairman  read  the  auditors’  report.  He  said  :  Before  formally  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  balance-sheet,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
items.  First,  with  regard  to  the  auditors’  report.  They  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  balance  of  capital  over  and  above  the  £54^00  provided  for  by  the  redemption 
policies — that  is  to  say,  the  £100,000  of  ordinary  share  capital— is  not  provided  for 
otherwise  than  by  the  reserve  fund.  That  fund  we  have  by  our  articles  to  accumu¬ 
late  and  maintain  at  £40,000,  and  it  would  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  to 


increase  that  amount  :  but,  in  addit’on  to  it,  the  ordinary  shareholders  will 
get  the  benefit  (and  it  will  be  a  considerable  one)  of  this  fact,  that  the  sums 
insured  for  the  return  of  the  debenture  stock  and  preference  share  capital  will  fall 
due  in  some  cases  a  considerable  number  of  years  before  the  expirdtion  of  the 
leases,  and  for  those  years  they  will  be  receiving  the  whole  income,  with  no 
debenture  interest  or  preference  dividends  to  pay,  which  together  amount  to  over 
£23,000  per  annum.  The  shareholders  are  therefore  in  the  position  of  residuary 
legatees,  and  to  my  mind  will  have  a  very  good  estate  to  look  forward  to.  Then 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  last  year’s  reserve  was  not  invested  at  the  dace 
of  the  present  balance-sheet,  but  has  been  since.  This  reserve  we  have  put  into 
Two-and-Three-Quarter  per  Cent.  Consols.  Under  our  articles  the  directors 
have  power  to  use  the  reserve  fund  for  certain  specific  purposes.  We 
did  so  use  it,  and  invested  it  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity.  With  regard  to 
the  revenue  account,  you  will  see  that  the  gross  rentals,  after  providing 
for  bad  and  doubtful  debts,  amount  to  £96,957  8s.  7d.  As  this  is  the  first  balance- 
sheet  for  an  even  twelve  months,  you  cannot  compare  it  with  the  last,  which,  you 
will  recollect,  was  for  a  period  of  twenty  months  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  it  is  a  satisfactory  increase,  each  quarter  of  the  year  having  shown  an  advance 
on  the  previous  quarter.  Taking  the  other  side  of  the  account,  you  will  see  that 
the  ground  rents,  rates,  taxes,  in-urance,  & c.,  amount  to  £56,588.  The  ground 
rents  are,  of  course,  a  fixed  amount  ;  but,  unfortunately,  rates  and  taxes  are  not, 
and  for  the  year  under  review  these  items  have  cost  us  something  like  £1,200  more 
than  was  being  paid  at  the  time  of  purchase  of  the  properties.  Of  course,  if  we 
increase  the  revenue,  as  we  have  done,  we  must  expect  rates  and  taxes  to  increase 
proportionately.  We  have  during  this  year  had  the  quinquennial  assessment', 
and  have  had  a  hard  fight  in  many  cases  to  keep  the  assessments 
down  to  a  fair  amount,  the  tendency  being,  as  all  property  owners  know, 
to  put  everything  up  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  know  of  the  result,  we  shall  come  out  very 
well,  and  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  The  next  item  is  the  cost  of  up-keep  of  the 
properties,  &c.  This  is  a  heavy  item,  due  to  our  having  spent  considerable  sums 
in  painting  and  otherwise  up-keeping  the  structures  and  also  to  a  rather  abnormal 
number  of  changes  in  our  flat  tenancies,  all  requiring  redecorating.  I  think  in  one 
large  block  of  flat  property  alone  we  have  redecorated  something  like  60  flats  in  1 
the  course  of  the  year,  so  that  you  can  see  that  the  amount  of  work  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  Our  buildings  are  now  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  there  is  now  a 
more  settled  state  of  things,  so  that  I  think  I  can  fairly  say  that  this  item  will 
not  be  so  Urge  next  year.  The  other  items  speak  for  themselves.  The  last 
item  may  perhaps  require  a  word  ;  namely,  the  amount  written  off  “compensation 
paid  on  cancellation  of  leases,”  £283  13s.  nd.  If  you  look  at  the  assets  side  of 
the  balance-sheet  you  will  see  the  item  “compensation  of  cancellation  of  leases  ” 
stands  at  £13,404  7s.  9d.  This  is  the  balance  of  the  cost  to  us  of  clearing  out  flat 
tenants  in  two  blocks  of  Princes  Mansions,  Westminster,  and  letting  on  a  long  lease, 
on  more  favourable  terms,  to  the  Government ;  £10,000  of  this  sum  we  borrowed  on 
second  mortgage,  and  we  are  paying  it  off  in  14  yearly  instalments  of  capital  and 
interest.  The  balance  over  and  above  the  £io,ooawe  are  writing  off  also  in  14 
instalments,  and  the  £283  13s.  nd.  referred  to  is  this  year’s  proportion.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  any  other  items  that  call  for  explanation  :  but  if  there  are  any  ques¬ 
tions  any  shareholders  would  like  to  ask  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  them.  I  now 
beg  to  move  :  “That  the  report  of  the  directors  produced,  together  with  the  annexed 
statement  of  the  company’s  accounts  at  March  25,  1901,  duly  audited,  be  now 
received,  approved  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  Wheeler  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  moved  :  “  That  a  dividend  of  is.  3d.  per  share,  less  income  tax,  be 
now  declared  out  of  the  net  profits  of  the  undertaking  for  the  twelve  months  ended 
March  25,  1901,  upon  the  ordinary  share  capital.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  and  carried. 

Mr.  Bartlett  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  and,  in  doing  so,  said  he 
considered  that  the  report  of  the  company  was  satisfactory  under  the  circumstances, 
but  it  was  still  more  satisfactory  that  they  had  a  promise  from  the  Chairman  that 
they  might  expect  better  results  in  the  current  year. 

The  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  was  agreed  to,  and,  the  Chairman  having 
briefly  acknowledged  the  compliment,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


W.  J.  BOSH  m  GO.,  LTD. 

Taking1  a  Leaf  out  of  the  Foreigner’s  Book. 
'~PHE  fourth  annual  general  meeting  of  W.  J.  Bush' 

JL  and  Co.,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel,  E.C., 
Baron  de  Bush  (Chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  H.  King)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting 
and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman,  rising  to  move  “  that  the  report  and  statement  of  accounts  for  tbe- 
year  ended  December  3 r ,  1900,  be  adopted,”  said:  It  will  be  seen  that  after  the 
payment  of  the  dividend  on  the  preference  issue,  and  the  interim  dividend  paid  in 
November  last,  there  is  a  balance  of  £3,096.  In  view,  however,  of  the  new 
developments  of  the  business  undertaken  by  your  directors,  they  deem  it  advisable 
not  to  distribute  any  further  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares  for  last  year,  but  to 
place  the  sum  of  £2,500  to  the  reserve  fund,  which  will  then  stand  at  £12,000,  and 
bring  forward  the  balance  of  £596  17s.  6d.  From  the  decision  of  your  directors  not 
to  distribute  a  further  dividend  on  the  ordinary  shares,  it  must  not  for  one  moment 
be  inferred  that  the  position  of  the  business  has  in  any  way  depreciated  during, 
the  past  twelve  months.  Our  gross  profit  and  the  percentage  of  profit  on 
the  turnover  of  the  business  have  been  more  than  fully  maintained,  the 
diminution  in  the  net  profits  of  the  company  being  entirely  due  to  ex¬ 
traordinary,  and  not  ordinary,  expenditure,  this  extraordinary  expenditure 
being  necessary  to  carry  through  the  policy  of  expansion  which  was  determined; 
upon  by  your  directors  about  two  years  ago.  In  old-established  businesses  like  our 
own  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  leave  well  alone,  until  one  fine  day,  through  com¬ 
petition  and  other  causes,  one  is  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  business  is  gradually 
slipping  away.  To  obviate  such  a  condition  occurring  in  our  business,  you  will 
lemember  your  directors  decided  to  initiate  the  forward  policy  now  being  adopted 
to  meet  the  up-to-date  conditions  of  trade.  By  the  reorganisation  of  our  foreign 
agencies  we  are  seeking  “  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  ”  in  order  to  largely  increase, 
the  sale  of  the  company’s  products.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  instituted  the 
research  laboratory  with  a  view  of  discovering  more  economical  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  also  to  enable  us  to  place  new  articles  for  sale  upon  the  market.  This 
policy  is  the  only  sound  one.  It  may  take  longer  to  reap  beneficial  results  than 
perhaps  may  have  been  foreseen  ;  but  this  will  only  affect  the  pockets  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  shareholders,  which  practically  means  only  the  pockets  of  your  directors. 
The  Moscow  branch,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  report,  was  opened  and 
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completely  organised  during  the  past  year,  and  is  no\y  in  full  swing.  The  trading 
returns  so  far  are  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Robert  Wigram,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  that  the  cause  of  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  net  profits  was,  shortly  speaking,  that  the  money  had  been  laid  out  in 
anticipation  of  a  future  increase  of  business. 

Mr.  Alfred  \V.  Bush,  speaking  as  one  of  the  managing  directors,  said  that, 
although  he  quite  agreed  with  the  figures  of  the  balance-sheet,  he  did  not  think  that 
those  figures  represented  in  altogether  its  truest  light  the  position  of  the  company. 
The  sales  had  been  maintained,  and  within  a  few  hundred  pounds  reached  the  figure 
of  the  year  1899,  which  was  a  record  year.  Amongst  the  company’s  clientele  there 
were  many  who  consumed  products  which  were  practically  only  made  by  the 
German,  French,  and  Swiss  houses.  In  order  to  get  part  of  that  trade  the  company 
had  found  it  necessary  to  engage  chemists  of  high  standing  and  great  ability  to 
devote  their  attention  to  and  make  researches  in  this  particular  branch  . 
Having  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  foreign  competitors’  book,  the  com¬ 
pany  had  now  a  staff  of  chemists  which,  he  thought  he  could  say  without 
boasting,  was  second  to  none  in  this  country.  That  staff  cost  the  company  upwards 
of  ,£2,000  per  annum  in  salaries  alone,  to  «ay  nothing  of  the  cost  of  materials  and 
apparatus.  The  result  of  that  laboratory  was  that  the  company  was  fitting  up 
machinery  and  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  synthetic  and  other  products 
which  at  present  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign  competitors.  Furthermore, 
within  the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks  the  company  would  place  upon  the  market 
an  insecticide  and  disinfectant  which,  he  understood,  was  one  of  the  strongest  in 
existence.  This  would  not  only  prove  remunerative  to  the  company,  but  would  also 
be  a  benefit  to  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  several  other  industries.  All  that  had 
been  paid  for  by  the  ordinary  shareholders  sinking  their  dividend. 

The  resolut'on  was  then  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Wigram,  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bush,  the  retiring 
director  (Sir  George  Hayter  Chubb,  Bart.)  was  re-elected. 

Sir  George  Chubb,  in  thanking  the  shareholders  for  his  re-election,  said  that  he 
was  convinced  of  the  company’s  soundness  and  prosperity.  There  was  no  element  of 
speculation  in  it. 


MOUNT  YA6IH0NG  EXPLORATION,  LTD. 


HPHE  third  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

holders  of  the  Mount  Yagahong  Exploration  Company,  Limited,  was  held 
on  Monday,  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern,  Gresham  Street,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  John  Newmarch  (the  chairman  of  the  company). 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Edward  J.  Townsend)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the 
meeting, 


The  Chairman  said  :  The  difficulties  under  which  we  have  been  working  during 
the  past  year  have  been  pretty  fully  explained  in  the  reports  issued  from  time  to 
time.  Last  year  at  our  meeting  we  were  delighted  to  receive  a  cable  informing  us 
that  heavy  rains  were  falling  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing,  and  rains  lasting  nearly  six  months,  amounting  to  14  in.  during  the  last 
two  months,  converted  this  country,  which  is  without  natural  drainage  or  water¬ 
courses,  into  an  inland  sea.  If  the  railway  to  Nannine  had'been  constructed — as  it 
would  have  been  long  since  had  the  promises  we  have  received  from  time  to  time 
been  fulfilled — the  drought  and  flood  would  have  affected  us  very  little,  as  coal 
would  have  competed  with  firewood,  and  we  should  have  had  no  trouble  in  keeping 
our  pumps  working.  The  railway  has  now,  however,  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  promises  ;  for  the  scheme  has  been  duly  authorised  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  last 
session  of  the  West  Australian  Parliament,  and  the  funds  were  voted  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  section  from  Cue  to  Tuckanarra,  which  is  25  miles  from  our  head¬ 
quarters,  and  the  cost  of  the  section  from  Tuckanarra  is  to  be  voted  in  June.  We 
are  told  that  the  whole  of  the  rails  are  ordered  and  the  earthworks  are  under  con¬ 
struction,  and  we  should  certainly  be  able  to  use  the  line  before  the  close  of  the 
current  year.  As  we  have  several  resolutions  to  consider  to-day,  I  do  not  propose 
to  occupy  more  of  your  time.  No  doubt  there  are  points  which  shareholders  will 
■desire  to  discuss  and  questions  which  they  will  wish  to  have  answered,  and,  so  far 
as  the  interests  or  the  company  will  permit,  we  shall  be  p’eased  to  furnish  any  in¬ 
formation  that  may  be  desired.  I  now  beg  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  directors’ 
report  and  statement  of  accounts  for  the  period  ended  December  31,  1900. 

Mr.  Edward  Bedford  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  A.  Ross  pointed  out  several  things  in  the  report  which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
understand. 

Mr.  Cribb  remarked  that  those  who  had  followed  the  history  of  this  company 
must  know  that  the  directors  had  had  to  pass  through  great  difficulties  during  the 
past  twelve  months.  He  thought  they,  as  shareholders,  should  have  patience  with 
the  directors,  who,  he  believed,  would  carry  them  through. 

Mr.  Macer  (the  managing  director)  then  made  a  long  and  exhaustive  statement  as 
to  the  company  s  afiairs  and  concluded:  Now,  the  question  put  by  shareholders 
with  great  frequency  is,  When  will  you  pay  a  dividend?  I  think  that,  considering 
the  time  of  stress  through  which  we  have  come  during  last  year,  the  great  care  we 
have  had  to  exercise  in  keeping  our  properties  financed,  and  the  great  cost  we  are 
put  to  in  working  our  properties  and  extracting  our  gold  from  the  ore,  we  are  very 
fortunate  indeed  in  being  able  to  bring  before  you  a  balance-sheet  showing  a  profit. 
The  profit  would  have  justified  a  dividend  of  6d.  a  share.  Dr.  Ross  has  said  that 
we  have  not  the  money  with  which  to  pay  it  ;  but  we  should  not  be  such 
fools  as  to  declare  it  unless  we  had.  We  have,  however,  consulted  several 
large  shareholders  and  taken  the  opinion  of  the  market — which  opinion 
is  a  pretty  sound  one  generally,  as  to  whether  we  should  pay  a  six¬ 
penny  dividend  or  wait  until  the  Star  of  the  East  350-feet  level  is  in 
another  100  feet,  and  wait  until  we  have  done  more  work  on  Abbotts.  The 
opinion  of  the  market  is  that  we  should  wait,  and  they  think  that  the  declaration  of 
a  sixpenny  dividend  would  bring  about  a  fall  rather  than  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
shares.  As  to  the  issue  of  capital,  we  have  never  issued  shares  under  par,  and  at 
the  reconstruction  of  the  company  the  is.  6d.  at  which  the  shares  were  valued  was 
a  fair  price.  They  are  valued  to-day  at  7s.  or  8s.,  and  I  consider  that  that  is  a  very 
low  price.  After  taking  in  the  Nannine  Consolidated  we  shall  have  issued  400,000 
shares,  and  have  50,000  shares  in  reserve,  and  shall  not  issue  them  unless  we  find  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  value  for  them.  We  are  advised  by  Messrs.  Ogle  to 
acquire  one  or  two  leases  adjacent  to  our  properties,  and  it  may  be  that  we  shall  use 
a  poition  01  the  shares  to  acquire  them  ;  but  we  should  like  you  to  give  us  a  free 
hand  in  the  disposal  of  this  capital. 

Dr.  Ross  brought  forward  an  amendment  for  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  and 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  investigation  ;  but  this  did  not  find  a  seconder, 
and  the  proposal  fell  through. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to  with  three  dissentients. 

Mr.  Macer  then  proposed  :  ‘‘That,  in  ac;ordanca  with  Clause  35  of  the  corn- 
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pany’s  articles  of  association,  it  is  resolved  that  the  capital  of  the  company  be  in¬ 
creased  by  the  creation  of  100,000  new  shares  of  10s.  each,  to  be  issued  as  and  when 
the  directors  think  expedient.  ; 

Mr.  FI.  B.  M.  Watson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  then  put  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chambers  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  directors,  and  specially  compli¬ 
mented  Mr.  Macer  on  the  statement  he  had  made  concerning  the  company's 
affairs.  The  services  of  the  mine  manager  (Mr.  Whillas)  were  also  armly 
recognised.  The  vote  was  unanimously  accorded. 
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INTERIM  REPORT  OP  DIRECTORS  for  the  12  Months  ending  31st  March,  1901. 


To  the  Shareholders, 

Gentlemen, — The  Seventh  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  which 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  held  to  consider  the  Directors’ 
Report  and  Accounts  for  the  financial  3 -ear  ending  31st  December,  1900,  could  not 
be  convened  owing  to  the  war  in  South  Africa. 

Since  the  date  of  your  DirectorsMast  Report,  which  was  for  the  fifteen  months 
•ending  31st  March,  1900,  the.  British  forces  have  occupied  Johannesburg  and 
District.  Hostilities  are  still  being  carried  on  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony,  but  your  Directors  have  been  able  to  establish  communication  with  the 
Mine,  and  have  gradually  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  Pumping  and 
■other  necessary  work. 

The  value  of  Gold  which  was  previously  reported  to  have  been  seized  by  the 
•late  South  African  Republic  has  not  yet  been  recovered.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  obtain  same  from  the  Insurance  Compan}?-  with  whom  the  Gold  was 
insured. 

On  the  British  occupation  in  June,  1900,  it  was  found  that  the  Government  of  the 
ate  South  African  Republic  had  been  working  the  Company’s  Mine  since  the 
latter  part  of  November,  1899. 

The  General  Manager’s  Report,  attached  hereto,  gives  full  information  regarding 
'the  present  condition  of  the  property,  and  some  particulars  of  the  late  Government's 
working  of  the  Mine.  It  will  be  seen  that  Gold  to  the  estimated  va’ue  of  £i6S, ooo 
was  obtained  by  the  late  Government.  No  portion  of  this  sum  has  been  recovered 
by  the  Company,  but  Gold  to  the  value  of  £20,475  was  recovered  from  the  clean  up 
of  the  late  Government’s  last  month’s  operations,  against  which  a  payment  for 
Wages,  & c.,  had  to  be  made,  amounting  to  £5,968  3s.  6d.  The  Report  shows 
further  that  the  Mine  and  Plant,  whilst  not  being  in  first-class  condition,  are  in 
(readiness  for  resuming  Milling  operations  at  comparatively  short  notice  when  the 
necessary  labour  and  supplies  are  obtainable. 

With  regard  to  the  Railway  Siding  referred  to  in  the  General  Manager’s  Report, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  principally  for  supplying  the  Mine  with  coal  in  bulk, 
your  Directors  decided  to  authorise  the  expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  economy 
which  would  thereby  be  effected. 

Regarding  the  Company’s  financial  position,  your  Directors  are  not  able  to  submi 
a  Balance  Sheet,  as  the  Company’s  Books  cannot  be  completed  until  the  necessary 


Staff  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  Mine.  The  Company’s  position  is  estimated 
as  follows  : — 

Estimated  Net  Cash  and  Cash  Assets  on  hand  at  December  31st,  £  s.  d. 

1889,  when  including  in  the  Cash  Assets  the  value  of  Gold 
seized  by  the  late  South  African  Republic  (£30,450)  . .  . .  9°r496  I3  9 

Less  Expenditure  for  fifteen  months  ending 
March  31st,  1901,  for  Salaries  (including 
Pay  Allowance  to  Staff  during  the  war), 

Licences,  Fire  Insurance,  Sundry  General 
Expenditure,  Mine  Expenditure,  Mine 

Guards,  &c . £29,000  o  o 

Less  Approximate  value  of  Stores  comman¬ 
deered  by  late  South  African  Republic  ..  15,000  o  o 

- 44,000  o  o 


£46,496  13  9 

Add  net  value  of  Gold  recovered  from  late  Government’s  last 


cleanup  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ••  ••  ••  14*566  16  6 

Estimated  Net  Cash  and  Cash  Assets  ••  «.  ..  £61,06310  3 


In  January,  1901,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  the  Mining  Companies  to  send  fifteen  men  per  Mine,  or  a  total  force  of 
1,500  men,  from  the  Coast,  to  act  as  Mine  Guards  for  the  protection  of  the  Mines 
in  the  Witwatersrand  District,  subject  to  the  various  Companies  paying  the  men  so 
enlisted  the  Military  rate  of  pay  drawn  by  Colonial  troops  (5s.  per  man  per  day)  and 
the  cost  of  rations.  In  view  of  the  destruction  of  Mining  surface  property  which 
had  taken  place,  your  Directors  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  so 
granted,  and  accordingly  enlisted  the  number  of  men  authorised. 

F.  ECKSTEIN,  Director. 

F.  RALEIGH,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  1st  April,  1901. 


•  GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT. 


The  Chairman  and  Directors,  Rose  Deep,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  statement  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  your  property,  and  the  work  done  thereon  since  the  Company’s 
suspension  of  Milling  operations  on  the  7th  October,  1899. 

The  Company’s  officials  left  the  Mine  early  in  October,  1899,  leaving  in  charge  a 
caretaker,  who  continued  pumping  operations  until  about  the  middle  of  November, 
1809,  when  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  took  possession  of  the 
property. 

Milling  operations  were  commenced  by  the  Government  shortly  after  taking 
possession,  and  continued  with  an  average  of  150  stamps  to  the  28th  May,  1900,  a 
period  of  about  six  and  a  quarter  months. 

No  certified  record  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Government  from  their  Milling 
operations  has  been  obtainable,  but  from  memoranda  found  at  the  Mine  Office,  and 
from  other  sources,  it  is  estimated  that  they  crushed  114,500  tons  of  ore,  which 
yielded  44,927  ozs.  of  Fine  Gold.  A  portion  of  this  Gold,  estimated  at  4,875  Fine 
ozs.,  was  recovered  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation  by  a  representative  of 
Messrs.  H.  Eckstein  &  Co.,  from  the  clean  up  for  the  month  of  May,  which  the 
Government  officials  had  been  unable  to  complete.  After  deducting  the  Gold  so 
recovered,  the  value  taken  by  the  Government  is  estimated  at  £168,000.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  what  profit  was  realised  by  the  Government  from  their  Mining 
operations,  as  no  data  are  at  hand  showing  their  complete  working  costs. 

In  the  interval  extending  from  the  time  of  the  late  Government  ceasing  operations  to 
the  return  of  Mr.  W.  Laurie  Hamilton,  the  Company’s  Manager,  on  the  14th  October, 
1900,  the  property  was  in  charge  of  a  caretaker,  and  the  Mine  kept  free  from  water. 

The  Manager  reported  having  found  the  general  Plant  and  Mine  workings  in  the 
following  state  : — On  the  surface  the  main  boiler  plant  was  in  a  most  dangerous  con¬ 
dition,  nearly  every  boiler  requiring  either  re-tubing  or  patching  ;  the  Mill,  Crusher 
Station,  and  oiher  important  parts  of  the  plant  also  showed  great  lack  of  upkeep 
whilst  being  operated  by  the  Government.  In  the  Mine  not  only  were  the  best 


stopes  worked  to  their  fullest  extent,  but  the  work  generally  was  done  in  a  manner 
most  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Mine.  Very  little  development  work 
was  done,  and  all  of  the  stopes  were  worked  without  any  regard  for  present  safety  or 
future  working.  No  safety  pillars  were  left  except  those  in  process  of  forming  by 
the  Company  at  the  time  of  its  suspending  work.  No.  3  Shaft  Incline  was  allowed 
to  get  into  a  bad  state,  and  the  timbering  in  consequence  suffered  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Since  the  return  of  the  Manager  the  Mine  has  been  kept  dry,  and  the  two  Main 
Shafts  and  their  inclines  put  in  order,  and  the  accumulation  of  debris  removed  from 
the  workings  and  thoroughfares.  Most  of  the  more  important  repairs  to  the  surface 
machinery  have  also  been  made,  and  the  general  plant  overhauled  as  far  as  the 
limited  labour  force  and  existing  conditions  would  permit. 

The  grading  for  a  railway  siding  into  the  property  has  recently  been  completed, 
and  the  line  put  in  readiness  for  ballasting  and  laying  the  rails.  This  siding  is  part 
of  a  general  system  intended  for  serving  the  group  of  Mines  comprising  this  Com¬ 
pany,  Glen  Deep,  Limited,  May  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Co.,  the  New  Primrose 
Gold  Mining  Co.,  with  coal  in  bulk  direct  to  the  various  boiler  stations  on  these 
properties.  As  this  means  of  handling  coal  will  do  away  with  the  former  expensive 
bagging  system  and  trolley  transport,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  material  saving  will  be 
effected  to  this  Company  in  the  future  cost  of  its  fuel. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Machinery  and  Plant  are  not  quite  up 
to  their  former  state  of  efficiency,  but  it  is  considered  that  they  could  be  put  in 
readiness  for  resuming  Milling  operations  at  a  few  weeks’  notice. 

The  Mine  condition  is  also  such  that  work  could  be  resumed  underground  at 
short  notice,  although  possibly  at  first  the  yield  may  not  be  of  normal  grade  owing 
to  the  present  state  of  the  stopes  and  development  work. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  E.  WEBBER,  General  Manager* 

Johannesburg,  31st  March,  1901. 
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INTERIM  REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS  for  the  12  Months  ending  31st  March,  1901 


To  the  Shareholders. 

Gentlemen,— In  consequence  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  the  Seventh  Annua 
General  Meeting,  at  which  the  Directors'  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Financial 
Year  ending  31st  December,  1900,  should  have  been  considered,  could  not  be 
convened. 

Your  Directors’  last  Report  was  for  the  15  months  ending  31st  March,  1900,  and 
since  then  the  British  Forces  have  occupied  Johannesburg  and  District.  Hostilities 
are  still  being  carried  on  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony,  but  your 
Directors  have  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  continuation  of  pumping  operations, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  other  necessary  work.  The  necessary  labour  and  supplies 
are  not,  however,  available  for  the  resumption  of  Milling  operations. 

The  value  of  the  Gold  which  was  seized  by  the  late  South  African  Republic  has 
not  yet  been  recovered,  but  every  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  same  from  the 
Insurance  Company  with  whom  the  Gold  was  insured.  The  value  seized  from  the 
Mail  train  on  2nd  October,  1899,  was  stated  in  the  last  Report  as  being  £16,350  ; 
in  addition  to  this  a  further  shipment,  valued  at  £7,350,  was  also  seized  a  few  days 
later  from  the  Company’s  Bankers  in  Johannesburg,  which  your  Directors  were  not 
advised  of  when  making  their  last  Report.  The  total  value  of  Gold  so  seized, 
therefore,  amounts  to  £23,700. 

The  General  Manager’s  Report,  attached  hereto,  gives  full  information  regarding 
the  present  condition  of  the  Company’s  Mine  and  Plant,  and  the  work  done  on  the 
property  since  the  suspension  of  Milling  operations.  It  will  he  seen  that  the 
Underground  Workings  and  Machinery  and  Plant  are  in  fair  condition.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Railway  Siding,  referred  to  by  the  General  Manager,  was  authorised 
by  your  Directors  in  view  of  the  economy  which  will  thereby  he  effected. 

Regarding  the  Company’s  financial  position,  your  Directors  are  not  able  to 
submit  a  Balance  Sheet,  as  the  Company’s  books  cannot  be  completed  until  the 
necessary  Staff  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  Mine.  The  following  is,  however,  an 
estimate  of  the  Company’s  position  at  date:  — 

Estimated  Net  Cash  and  Cash  Assets  on  hand  31st  December, 

1899,  when  including  in  the  Cash  Assets  the  value  of  Gold 
seized  by  the  late  South  African  Republic  (£16,350),  as  per 


Report  to  31st  March,  1900  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £32,309  4  8 

Add  additional  value  of  Gold  now  reported  as  seized  ..  ..  7,350  0  0 


£39»659  4  8  j 


£  s.  dL 

Brought  forward .  39,659  4  8 

Less  estimated  Expenditure  for  15  months 
ending  March  31st,  1901,  for  Salaries  (in¬ 
cluding  Pay  Allowance  to  Staff  during 
War),  Licences,  Fire  Insurance,  Interest, 

Sundry  General  Expenditure,  Mine  Ex¬ 
penditure  for  Pumping,  Caretaking,  &c., 
and  Mine  Guards,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  £45,700  o  o 

Less  calls  paid  on  Robinson  Central  Deep, 

Limited,  Shares  subscribed  for  ..  ..  3,584  12  o 

Less  approximate  value  of  Stores  com¬ 
mandeered  by  the  late  South  African 
Republic  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,700  o  o 

- 51,984  ^2  a> 

Estimated  Net  Liabilities  after  deducting  Cash  Assets  ..  £12,325  7  4 


The  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  has  advanced  the  necessary  funds  required  by  the 
Company  to  carry  on  its  operations,  at  an  interest  charge  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

The  Company  holds  72,538  £1  Shares  in  the  Robinson  Central  Deep,  Limited, 
fully  paid  up,  together  with  a  further  35,846  Shares  in  that  Company  upon  which 
there  is  a  liability  of  £20,611  9s.  (ns.  6d.  per  Share),  the  latter  Shares  having  been 
subscribed  for  at  £2  per  Share. 

In  January,  1901,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  forces  granted  permissioa 
to  the  Mining  Companies  to  send  15  men  per  Mine,  ora  total  of  1,500  men,  from  the 
Coast,  to  act  as  Mine  Guards  for  the  protection  of  the  Mines  in  the  Witwatersrand 
District,  subject  to  the  various  Companies  paying  the  men  so  enlisted  the  Military 
rate  of  pay  drawn  by  Colonial  troops  (5s.  per  man  per  day)  and  the  cost  of  rations. 
In  view  of  the  destruction  of  Mining  Surface  Property  which  had  taken  place,  your 
Directors  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  so  granted,  and  accordingly 
enlisted  the  number  of  men  authorised. 

F.  ECKSTEIN,  Director* 

F.  RALEIGH,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  1st  April,  1901. 


GENERAL  MANAGERS  REPORT. 


The  Chairman  and  Directors,  Crown  Deep,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  statement  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  the  Company’s  Mine  and  Plant,  and  the  work  done  on  its  property 
since  the  suspension  of  Milling  operations  on  the  5th  October,  1899. 

The  Company’s  Officials  left  the  Mine  on  the  10th  of  October,  1899,  leaving  the 
property  in  charge  of  a  caretaker. 

Pumping  operations  were  resumed  shortly  after  the  above  date,  and  since  then 
have  been  continued  with  more  or  less  regularity.  The  water  in  the  Mine  at  the 
present  time  is  standing  near  the  bottom  workings — viz.,  at  the  5th  Level  in  No.  1 
Shaft,  and  at  the  6th  Level  in  No.  2  Shaft,  at  which  points  it  is  being  held  pending 
the  resumption  of  regular  operations. 

The  underground  workings  are  in  very  good  condition,  considering  the  length  of 
time  work  has  been  suspended,  and  excepting  a  few  necessary  repairs  to  the  two 
Shafts,  and  renewals,  &c.,  to  the  Air  Mains,  all  of  which  will  occupy  but  little  time, 
Mining  operations  could  be  resumed  almost  at  once. 

The  Machinery  and  Plant  on  the  surface  have  been  well  cared  for,  and,  generally 
speaking,  are  also  in  very  fair  condition. 
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The  position  of  the  Company,  therefore,  as  regards  the  working  condition  of  its 
Mine  and  Plant,  may  be  considered  as  very  satisfactory. 

The  grading  for  the  Railway  Siding  or  Branch  into  the  Company’s  property  has 
been  started  recently,  and  the  line  is  now  nearly  in  readiness  for  ballasting  and 
laying  down  the  rails.  This  .Siding  is  a  spur  from  a  system  branching  off  from  the 
main  line  near  by,  which  is  being  put  in  for  the  group  of  Mines,  comprising  this 
Company,  Langlaagte  Deep  Limited,  Langlaagte  Estate  and  G.  M.  Company 
Limited,  Crown  Reef  G.  M.  Company  Limited,  and  Bonanza  Limited,  for  the 
purpose  of  delivering  coal  in  bulk  direct  to  the  various  coal  bunkers  on  these  pro¬ 
perties.  As  this  means  cf  handling  coal  will  do  away  with  the  former  expensive 
bagging  system  and  trolley  transport,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  material  saving  will  be 
effected  to  this  Company  in  its  future  cost  of  fuel. 

The  Company’s  Manager,  Mr.  C.  J.  Price,  has  been  residing  on  the  property 
since  the  latter  part  of  June,  1930,  and,  although  connected  with  one  of  the  Colonial! 
Corps,  has  had  some  opportunity  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  work  being  done  ora 
the  mine. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

G*  E.  WEBBER,  General  Manager 

Johannesburg,  31st  March,  1901. 
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INTERIM  REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS  for  the  12  Months  ending  31st  March,  1901 


To  the  Shareholders, 

Gentlemen, — Your  Directors’  last  report  was  for  the  eight  months  ending 
31st  March,  1900.  Owi  g  to  the  continuation  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  the  Fifth 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  at  which  your  Directors’  Report  and 
Accounts  for  the  financial  year  ending  31st  July,  1900,  should  have  been  presented, 
could  not  be  convened. 

The  British  Army  occupied  Johannesburg  and  District  in  June,  1900,  and  since 
then  your  Directors  have  established  communication  with  the  Mine,  and  have  been 
able  to  arrange  for  the  continuation  of  Pumping  and  the  carrying  on  of  other 
necessary  work.  Hostilities  are  still  being  conducted  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  in  consequence  the  necessary  labour  and  supplies  are  not  avail¬ 
able  for  the  resumption  of  Milling  operations. 

The  value  of  Gold  which  was  previously  reported  as  having  been  seized  by  the 
late  South  African  Republic  has  not  yet  been  recovered.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  obtain  same  from  the  Insurance  Company  with  whom  the  Gold  was 
insured. 

The  General  Manager’s  Report  attached  hereto  gives  full  information  regarding 
the  present  condition  of  the  property  and  work  done  since  the  suspension  of  Milling 
operations  to  date.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Milling  operations  were  carried  on  from 
the  Surface  Dumps  for  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  months  between  the  time  of  the 
Company  suspending  operations  and  the  British  occupation.  This  resumption  of 
Milling  was  the  outcome  of  an  agreement  arrived  at  between  the  Company’s 
Official  in  charge  of  the  property  and  the  Government  of  the  late  South  African 
Republic,  as  an  alternative  against  the  latter’s  demand  for  the  Company  to  suspend 
its  Pumping  operations  and  for  possession  of  its  Ore  Dumps  for  Milling  purposes, 
thus  retaining  for  the  Company  the  control  of  its  property  and  the  continuation  of 
its  Pumping  operations.  It  was  arranged  that  the  Company  was  to  bear  the  cost  of 
such  Milling,  against  which  the  late  Government  agreed  to  return  20  per  cent,  of  the 
Gold  won  to  meet  the  expenses.  It  will  further  be  seen  that  Gold  to  the  value  of 
.£45,000  was  obtained  from  this  Milling,  of  which  amount  £12.000  was  recovered, 
making  the  net  value  taken  by  the  Government  amount  to  .£33,000  ;  against  this 
sum  the  Company  received  £5,572  is.  3d.  from  the  Government  on  account  of  the 
20  per  cent,  agreed  upon. 

The  Report  shows  further  that  the  Machinery  and  Plant  have  been  well  cared 
for,  that  the  water  in  the  Mine  is  at  normal  level,  and  that  Mine  workings  could  be 
resumed  almost  at  once. 

With  regard  to  the  Railway  Siding  referred  to  in  the  General  Manager’s  Report, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  principally  for  supplying  the  Mine  with  coal  in  bulk, 
your  Directors  decided  to  authorise  the  expenditure  in  view  of  the  great  economy 
which  will  be  thus  effected. 


Regarding  the  Company’s  financial  position  your  Directors  are  not  able  to  submit 
a  Balance  Sheet,  as  the  Company’s  books  cannot  be  completed  until  the  necessary 
Staff  is  allowed  to  return  to  the  Mine.  The  Company’s  position  is  estimated  to  be 
as  follows  : — 

Estimated  Net  Liabilities  as  at  31st  December,  1899,  after  £  s* 
deducting  Cash  and  Cash  Assets,  including  the  value  of 
Gold  seized  by  the  late  South  African  Republic  (£19,950)  . .  495*5^6  18  6 

Add  Estimated  Expenditure  for  15  months 
ending  March  31st,  1901,  for  Salaries 
(including  Pay  Allowance  to  Staff  during 
War),  Licences,  Fire  Insurance,  Sundry 
General  Expenditure,  Mine  Expenditure 
for  Pumping,  Caretaking,  &c.,  Mine  Guards 
and  Milling  Expenses  after  deducting  the 
Gold  recovered  and  Cash  received  from  the 
late  Government  ..  ..  ..  ..  £32,300  o  o 

Add  Interest  on  Advances  received  from 

Rand  Mines,  Limited  ..  ..  ..  ..  48,356  o  7 

Add  Estimated  value  of  Stores  commandeered 
by  the  late  South  African  Republic. .  ..  3,100  o  o 

-  83,756  o  7 


Estimated  Net  Liabilities,  after  deducting  Cash  Assets  ..  £579,32219  1 


The  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  has  continued  to  advance  the  necessary  funds 
required  by  the  Company  to  carry  on  its  operations  at  an  interest  charge  of  7  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

In  January,  1901,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  the  Mining  Companies  to  send  fifteen  men  per  Mine,  or  a  total  force  of 
1,500  men,  from  the  Coast,  to  act  as  Mine  Guards  for  the  protection  of  the  Mines  in 
the  Witwatersrand  District,  subject  to  the  various  Companies  paying  the  men  so 
enlisted  the  military  rate  of  pay  drawn  by  Colonial  troops  (5s.  per  man  per  day)  and 
the  cost  of  rations.  In  view  of  the  destruction  of  Mining  Surface  Property  which 
had  taken  place,  your  Directors  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  so 
granted,  and  accordingly  enlisted  the  number  of  men  authorised. 

F.  ECKSTEIN,  Director. 

F.  RALEIGH,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  1st  April,  1901. 


GENERAL  MANAGERS  REPORT. 


The  Chairman  and  Directors,  Langlaagte  Deep,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  statement  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  the  Company’s  Mine  and  Plant,  and  the  work  done  on  its  property 
since  the  suspension  of  Milling  operations  on  the  10th  October,  1899. 

The  Company’s  Officials  left  the  Mine  about  12th  October,  1899,  leaving  the 
property  in  charge  of  a  caretaker. 

The  Government  of  the  late  South  African  Republic  caused  Milling  to  be  recom¬ 
menced  on  the  8th  of  December,  1899,  from  the  ore  in  the  Surface  Dumps,  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  Company’s  development  stage,  and  continued  same  with  an 
average  of  75  Stamps  to  the  25th  of  May,  1900 — a  period  of  about  5^  months. 

No  Mining  operations  were  attempted  by  the  Government. 

The  records  show  that  during  the  Government  operations  an  aggregate  of 
46,173  tons  were  crushed,  which  yielded  10,720  ozs.  of  Fine  Gold,  valued  at  about 
£45,000  ;  of  this  sum  Gold  to  the  value  of  about  £12,000  was  recovered  on  account 
of  the  Company  at  the  time  of  the  British  occupation  by  a  representative  of  Messrs. 
H.  Eckstein  &  Co.,  from  the  clean  up  for  the  month  of  May.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  what  profit  was  realised  by  the  late  Government  from  their  Milling  operations, 
as  no  data  are  at  hand  showing  their  complete  working  costs. 

The  Machinery  and  Plant  were  well  cared  for  during  the  time  Milling  was  in 
operation,  and  at  the  present  time  are  in  good  running  order.  The  Mine  has  been 
kep  free  from  water  down  to  the  fifth  Level,  at  which  point  it  is  being  held  pending 


the  resumption  of  regular  operations.  The  underground  workings  have  sustained 
no  damage  from  their  long  idleness,  and  could  be  put  in  readiness  for  resuming  work 
almost  at  once. 

The  position  of  the  Company,  therefore,  as  regards  the  working  condition  of  its 
Mine  and  Plant,  is  most  satisfactory. 

The  grading  for  a  Railway  Siding  or  Branch  into  the  Company’s  property  has 
been  started  recently,  and  the  line  is  now  nearly  in  readiness  for  ballasting  and  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  rails.  This  Siding  is  a  spur  from  a  system  branching  off  from  the 
main  line  near  by,  which  is  being  put  in  for  the  group  of  Mines  comprising  this 
Company,  Langlaagte  Estate  and  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  Crown  Reef 
Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  Crown  Deep,  Limited,  and  Bonanza,  Limited,  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  coal  in  bulk  direct  to  the  various  coal  bunkers  on  these 
properties.  As  this  means  of  handling  coal  will  do  away  with  the  former  expensive 
bagging  system  and  trolley  transport,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  material  saving  will  be 
effected  to  this  Company  in  its  future  cost  of  fuel. 

The  Company’s  Manager,  Mr.  Wager  Bradford,  returned  to  the  property  on  the 
14th  September,  1900,  since  which  time  operations  at  the  Mine  have  been  under  his 
control. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

G.  E.  WEBBER,  General  Manager. 

Johannesburg,  31st  March,  igor. 
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MR.  WM.  HEINEMANN'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


By  E.  L.  VOYNICH, 

Author  of  “  The  Gadfly.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “A  remarkable 
book.  The  strongest  novel  the  season  has 
produced.” 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS 

,,  .  -  AND  STORIES. 

Mr.  Heinemann  begs  to  announce  that  he  will  publish  a  e.  l.  voynich’s  new  novel. 

New  and  Important  Work  by  Mr.  A.  HENRY  SAVAGE  JACK  RAYMOND. 
LANDOR  on  Wednesday  next. 

CHINA  AND  THE  ALLIES. 

By  A.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR, 

Author  of  “  In  the  Forbidden  Land,”  &c.  &c. 

With  5  Coloured  Plates,  16  full-page  Illustrations  in  2  tints,  about  250  text-illustrations 

from  Photographs  and  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  Maps  and  Plans,  2  vols.  demy  8vo. 

£1  IOs.  net. 

***  Mr.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR  was  present  during  the  whole  of  the 
recent  military  operations  in  China.  He  was  in  Tientsin  when  it  was 
taken,  entered  Pekin  with  the  relieving  forces,  and  was  the  first 
European  to  enter  the  Forbidden  City  as  a  guest  by  the  side  of  the 
Russian  General.  Holding  no  official  position,  and  bound  by  no  official 
etiquette,  he  was  perhaps  the  only  eye-witness  at  liberty  to  report  the 
whole  of  what  he  saw.  Mr.  Landor’s  knowledge  of  the  German,  French, 

Italian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  languages  proved  of  the  greatest  value 
in  enabling  him  to  obtain  information  at  first  hand.  Thanks  to  a  brief 
abstract  of  Chinese  history,  besides  a  number  of  curious  faets  concern¬ 
ing  early  missionary  enterprise  in  China,  the  reader  can  understand,  as 
in  no  previous  account,  the  true  nature  and  causes  which  led  up  to 
those  lamentable  events  of  last  year,  which  are  here  described  in  a 
vivid  and  deeply  interesting  manner.  The  value  of  this  narrative,  by 
an  observer  who  is  not  obliged  to  conceal  or  to  palliate  anything,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  accurate  maps  and  many  illustrations  from  photo¬ 
graphs  and  sketches  by  the  Author. 


THE  NEW  SOUTH  AFRICA: 

ITS  VALUE  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

By  W.  BLRLOCH. 

With  Illustrations  and  Diagrams,  1  vol.  10s.  net. 

The  Morning  Post.— “Accompanied  as  it  is  by  a  great  mass  of  information,  it  will  be 
heartily  welcomed.  Since  Mr.  FitzPatrick’s  book  ‘  The  Transvaal  from  Within  ’  no  more 
important  work  on  the  condition  of  the  country  has  been  produced.  Mr.  FitzPatriek, 
dealing  with  the  past,  threw  much  light  on  the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  we  were 
to  wage  war.  Mr.  Bleloeh,  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  statistical  returns  and  the  best 
information,  endeavours  to  equip  us  for  the  work  of  re-establishing  financial  prosperity. 
This  admirably  clear  and  thoughtful  volume  is  deserving  of  careful  study,  and  will  have 
many  readers.” _ 

THE  LOVE  LETTERS  OF  FRINGE  BISMARCK 

Edited  by  PRINCE  HERBERT  BISMARCK. 

With  Portraits,  2  vols.  demy  8vo.  £1  net. 

The  Times.— “They  throw  new  light  upon  Bismarck’s  character  ;  they  present  a  very 
complete  and  attractive  picture  of  the ‘marriage  of  true  minds,’ and  of  the  relation  which 
a  perfect  home  life  may  hold  to  the  life  of  a  statesman  at  whose  bidding  the  rrost 
momentous  events  were  unrolling  themselves,  and  they  illustrate  those  events  and  express 
in  very  racy  language  Bismarck’s  opinions  upon  the  actors  in  them.  To  his  wife  he  was 
always  frank  ;  and  in  these  letters  we  have  a  series  of  delightfully  unreserved  and  caustic 
judgments  as  to  most  of  the  prominent  people  they  came  across.” 


JACK  RAYMOND. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “A  most  powerful 
and  poignant  story.  There  are  passages  in  it 
which  cause  one  to  quail,  and  which,  never¬ 
theless,  having  read,  one  is  constrained  by  a 
curious  fascination  to  read  yet  again.  Mrs. 
Vovnieh  has  displayed  a  rare  insight  into  dark 
corners  of  the  human  soul  and  a  fine  faculty 
of  dramatic  and  literary  expression.” 

JACK  RAYMOND. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney. — “The  qualities  of  the 
novelist  are  as  manifest  in  the  later  as  in  the 
less  familiar  corners  of  character  and  per¬ 
sonality,  the  same  graphic  power,  the  same 
ability  to  interest  and  enchain  the  reader.” 

TANGLED  TRINITIES. 

By  DANIEL  WOODROFFE. 

The  Daily  Chronicle. — “We  make  bold  to 
prophesy  that  no  more  originally  conceived, 
and  few  better  written,  books  than  ‘  Tangled 
Trinities’  will  see  the  light  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  publishing  season.” 

TANGlED  TRINITIES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. — “The  character- 
drawing  shows  a  good  deal  of  power.  The 
figures  are  true  to  nature  and  full  of  life  •> 
boLh  the  tragic  and  humorous  notes  ring 
true.” 

TANGLED  TRINITIES. 

The  Bookman. — “A  story  of  quite  unusual 
ability.  The  characters  are  all  masterpieces 
of  reality.” 

TANGLED  TRINITIES. 

The  Spectator.— “  Undoubtedly  clever.” 

The  Saturday  Review. — “  Original  and  in¬ 
cisive.” 


SAWDUST. 


By  DOROTHEA  GERARD. 

The  Scotsman.— “A  story  of  much  freshness 
and  power.  It  should  give  pleasure  and 
stimulate  thought.” 


STUDIES  OF  FRENCH  CRIMINALS.  By  H.  B.  Irving,  i  vol.  10s.  net. 

The  Academy.— “  Mr.  Irving  has  arranged  his  material  well,  and  presented  it  in  a  con¬ 
cise  and  dramatic  form.  His  humour  is  well  fitted  to  lighten  certain  phases  of  his  subject, 
and  he  never  departs  from  a  perfectly  just  estimate  of  the  members  of  his  criminal 
gallery.” 

THE  ETERNAL  CONFLICT -AN  ESSAY.  By  W.  R.  Paterson 

(Benjamin  Swift).  1  vol.  crown  Svo.  6s. 

The  Daily  Chronicle.— “  It  is  well  written  by  an  able  man  desirous  to  think  courage¬ 
ously  and  much  perplexed  by  the  vision  of  life.  Mr.  Paterson  often  hits  out  the  fire-hot 
phrase  and  frames  the  sentence  that  will  stick  in  the  memory.” 


THE  DOLLAR  LIBRARY  OF  AMERICAN  FICTION. 

A  New  Series  of  American  Fiction  in  monthly  volumes,  price  FOUR  SHILLINGS  each,  or 
TWO  GUINEAS,  post-free,  for  a  subscription  of  12  volumes. 

THE  CHRONIC  LOAFER,  PARLOUS  TIMES. 

By  NELSON  LLOYD. 

THE  GIRL  AT  THE 

HALFWAY  HOUSE.  HER  MOUNTAIN  LOYER. 

By  E.  HOUGH.  !  By  HAMLIN  GARLAND. 


By  D.  D.  WELLS,  Author  of  “  Her  Ladyship's 
Elephant.” 


VOYSEY. 


By  RICHARD  O.  PROWSE. 

The  Athenzeum.— “  Mr.  Prowse  has  a  giftft 
very  close  analysis,  combined  with  an  unf^ 
ing  use  of  good  English.  He  has  made 
exhaustive  study  ot  the  middle  classes, 1 
his  picture  is  undeniably  admirable.” 

VOYSEY. 

Literature.— “Those  who  have  a  tast 
psychological  study  will  enjoy  the  book.  T 
style  is  clear  ana  incisive.” 

VOYSEY. 

The  Manchester  Guardian. — “A  fine  and 

memorable  novel.  An  insight  so  deep,  a 
power  so  finely  ordered,  are  rare  in  English 
fiction.” 

FOREST  FOLK. 

By  JAMES  PRIOR. 


DAUGHTER 
OF  THE 


VELDT. 


By  BASIL  MARNAN. 

The  Scotsman.— “A  South  African  novel 
which  should  arrest  attention,  for  it  is  a  tale 
of  unusual  oower  and  literary  merit.  It  is 
of  engrossing  interest.” 

FROM  A  SWEDISH 

HOMESTEAD. 

By  SELMA  LAGERLOF. 

The  Spectator. — “  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
in  this  delightful  volume  evidence  of  the 
unabated  vitality  of  that  vein  of  fantastic 
invention  which  ran  purest  in  the  tales  of 
Andersen.  The  longest  and  most  beautiful 
story  of  the  collection  is  rendered  touching 
and  convincing  by  the  ingenuous  charm  and 
sincerity  of  the  narrator.” 

THE  HIDDEN  MODEL. 

By  FRANCES  FORBES-ROBERTSON. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  iue  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into  \  up  in  South  Africa  greater  prosperity  than  that  which 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this  a  corrupt  government  had  taken  pains  to  destroy. 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow-  One  dominion  will  do  much  and,  we  would  insist,  the 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. _  recognition  of  one  language  will  do  more. 


NOTICE. — This  number  contains  the  last  of  a  series  of 
five  articles  on  Army  Refoi'm,  which  deal  with  the 
following  points :  (1)  The  Breakdown  of  the  Voluntary 
System;  (2)  Conscription;  (3)  Conscription  as  Applied  to 
Great  Britain ;  (4)  The  same  continued;  (5)  The  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Home  Army. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  giving  of  a  peerage  to  a  man  of  the  calibre  of 
Sir  Alfred  Milner  is  more  than  the  mere  bestowal  of  a 
title  of  honour.  It  is  a  strengthening  of  the  whole 
nation.  The  House  of  Lords  is  a  security  with  which  the 
elaborate  checks  devised  to  preserve  the  American  Com¬ 
monwealth  cannot  compare,  especially  when,  as  appears, 
an  elastic  Supreme  Court  can  explain  them  all  away.  The 
debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  continue  to  show  a  sanity 
of  judgment  and  a  statesmanlike  dignity  which  are 
seldom  in  evidence  in  the  Commons  ;  and  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  that  the  standard  of  representation  in  the  Upper 
House  should  both  be  maintained  and  made  clear  to  the 
British  voter.  Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to 
uphold  this  prestige  than  that  peerages  should  be  given 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Milner  to  men  who  have  excelled 
in  manliness.  The  possession  of  money  is  a  matter  of 
small  moment  and  we  cannot  praise  an  honour  be¬ 
stowed  for  the  old  reason  that  “it  has  no  damned 
merit  about  it.”  The  aristocracy  should  contain,  as 
the  word  insists,  the  pick  of  the  best  men. 

It  was  of  course  inevitable  that  much  hidden  signifi¬ 
cance  should  be  given  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner’s  return 
and  his  reception.  A  man  in  his  position  is  not 
thought  capable  of  needing  a  mere  holiday.  The 
small  party,  whose  supposed  friendship  for  the  Boers 
is  always  expressed  in  the  form  of  venomous  assaults 
on  English  good  faith,  have  reached  such  a  pitch 
of  malevolence  as  to  describe  Lord  Milner  as  op¬ 
pressed  and  haunted  by  the  souls  of  the  many  he  has 
slaughtered.  The  great  bulk  of  the  English  people 
and  that  loyal  party  who  sent  him  congratulations  from 
Capetown  know  him  as  a  man  just  and  tenacious  of  his 
purpose,  which  is  the  prosperity  in  South  Africa  of  English 
and  Dutch  and  natives.  He  needed  a  holiday  and  he  came 
home  to  take  it  ;  but  roughly  we  may  regard  his  past 
work  and  his  work  to  come  as  standing  on  either  side 
of  a  division  in  history.  The  war  is  not  over,  but 
mining  and  the  other  arts  of  peace  are  already  being 
taken  up  again,  and  Lord  Milner  may  hope  to  build 


If  Sir  Edward  Grey  imagines,  as  from  his  speech  at 
Berwick  it  appears  he  does,  that  his  party  can  differ 
in  “the  interpretation  of  the  situation  in  South  Africa” 
but  be  at  one  on  the  general  question  of  Imperialism, 
he  is  living  in  a  fool’s  paradise  entirely  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction.  We  mean  nothing  unpleasant  by  that  expres- 
|  sion,  but  it  succinctly  states  the  whole  truth.  Mr. 
j  Morley,  whose  speech,  as  Sir  Edward  says  justly,  was 
impressive,  is  under  no  such  illusion  ;  nor  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  nor  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  No  one  could 
be,  except  his  thought  had  been  captured  by  his  wish. 

1  For  Sir  Edward  Grey’s  own  diagnosis  of  the  South 
African  situation  shows  that  the  present  position  arose 
wholly  out  of  expansion  on  the  part  of  two  races ; 
which  is  imperialism.  The  same  situation  has  from 
time  to  time  arisen  in  the  past  and  will  come  up  again, 
it  may  be  in  one  part  of  the  world  it  may  be  in  another, 
in  the  future.  “  Thus  far  and  no  further  ”  is  impossible 
for  a  great  empire.  If  you  do  not  believe  in  empire,  as 
Mr.  Morley  does  not,  the  maxim  becomes  consistently 
possible,  if  you  do,  as  does  Sir  Edward  Grey,  it  becomes 
impossible. 

There  are  some  curious  features  about  much  of  the 
news  from  the  war.  Lord  Kitchener  had  only  reported 
one  engagement,  an  attack  on  a  convoy  between 
Potchefstroom  and  Ventersdorp,  which  was  beaten  off 
after  much  determined  fighting  with  considerable  loss. 
It  is  known  that  the  Boers  lost  fourteen  killed  and 
twenty  wounded.  Several  other  engagements  have 
been  telegraphed,  and  in  spite  of  official  silence  the 
correspondence  of  the  news  with  the  official  lists  of 
casualties  proves  their  reality.  In  the  north  a  well- 
sustained  attack  was  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bethel  on  General  Plumer’s  convoy.  After  six 
hours’  fighting  the  escort  drove  off  the  Boers,  who 
lost  six  killed  and  thirty  wounded  and  our  casual¬ 
ties  were  nearly  as  heavy.  On  25  May  Colonel  Allonby 
surprised  Prinsloo’s  laager  capturing  eight  prisoners,  a 
Colt  gun,  fifteen  rifles,  2,000  rounds,  a  large  quantity 
of  dynamite  and  waggons  and  cattle.  A  short  telegram 
from  Lord  Kitchener  received  on  Friday  gave  news  of 
the  most  serious  engagement  in  the  later  stage  of  the 
war.  General  Dixon’s  force  was  vigorously  attacked 
and  suffered  174  casualties,  including  the  loss  of  four 
officers.  The  enemy  were  at  length  beaten  off,  leaving 
35  dead.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Boers  have 
shown  such  sustained  vigour  as  in  the  attacks  on  the 
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convoys,  and  the  inference  is  fair  and  suggestive  of 
hope  that  they  were  driven  into  courage  by  stress  of 
immediate  need. 

Certainly  the  War  Office  in  some  cases  expects  to 
have  bricks  without  providing  straw.  The  Militia 
battalions  now  proceeding  to  South  Africa  have  been 
ordered  to  organise  corps  of  signallers.  Now  in  most 
cases  this  is  clearly  impossible.  The  order  was  only 
issued  within  ten  days  before  their  departure  ;  and,  as 
the  idea  is  a  new  one,  few  battalions  possess  a  single 
qualified  signaller  either  in  the  commissioned  or  non¬ 
commissioned  ranks.  Who  then  is  to  begin  to 
organise  ?  Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
difficulties  are  increased  by  the  lack  of  anyone  who 
understands  the  care  of  signalling  instruments — lime¬ 
lights,  lamps,  heliographs,  &c.  These  difficulties,  it  is 
true,  might  be  overcome,  but  not  through  the  ordinary 
official  means  at  hand. 

The  Duke  of  Cornwall’s  visit  to  Sydney  this  week  has 
brought  into  prominent  relief  one  drawback  to  a  tour 
such  as  that  which  he  and  the  Duchess  are  now 
making.  After  the  excitements  and  the  superlatives  of 
Melbourne,  it  was  inevitable  that  whilst  every  colony 
would  endeavour  to  go  one  better  than  its  neigh¬ 
bour,  the  Duke  would  himself  feel  called  upon  to 
respond  in  sympathy.  By  some  means  or  other 
every  colony  has  to  be  the  best  in  the  best  of  all 
possible  Empires.  The  rhetorical  resources,  not  only 
of  the  Duke  but  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  coach  him, 
will  be  taxed  to  the  point  of  exhaustion  long  before  the 
final  speech  is  uttered  in  Canada.  In  Sydney  the  Duke 
was  on  safe  ground  when  he  enlarged  on  the  beauties 
of  the  spot  where  Admiral  Phillip  founded  the  capital 
of  the  Mother  Colony  of  Australia.  Even  the  jealousies 
of  colonial  provincialism  have  never  attempted  to  deny 
the  loveliness  of  Port  Jackson.  But  New  Zealand  will 
run  it  hard.  The  appearance  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
in  Wellington  and  Auckland  will  be  of  peculiar  interest. 
It  will  be  a  new  and  remarkable  proof  of  the  compati¬ 
bility  of  social  democratic  conditions  with  entire  loyalty 
to  the  Crown. 

After  the  personal  morality  of  Washington,  as  wit¬ 
nessed  by  the  tale  of  the  cherry  tree,  nothing  has  been 
more  often  and  more  officiously  held  up  to  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  world  than  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  the 
American  Constitution.  It  has  just  been  shattered  by 
a  majority  of  one.  The  nine  judges  who  had  to  decide 
whether  “the  Constitution  follows  the  flag”  were 
driven  in  despite  ofjudicial  logic  to  come  to  the  decision 
demanded  by  merely  political  considerations.  Congress 
in  April  last  year  imposed  a  duty  on  goods  imported 
from  Porto  Rico.  The  question  at  issue  was  whether 
this  and  other  newly  acquired  territories  became  auto¬ 
matically  by  the  act  of  acquirement  an  essential  part  of 
the  Constitution.  If  so,  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
was  unconstitutional.  Five  of  the  nine  judges  in 
the  teeth  of  precedent  and  law  have  justified  the 
passing  of  the  Act  and  by  this  decision  raised  in  the 
Republic  a  new  class  of  member  who  is  not  a  citizen. 

They  considered  no  doubt  that  the  growth  of  the 
imperial  ambitions  of  the  States  made  necessary  such  a 
constitutional  revolution.  But  they  have  upset  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution  as  well  as  the  social  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  States  ;  for  Congress  by  this  new  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution  has  been  given  the  power 
to  alienate  rights  held  inalienable  under  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Of  course  in  respect  of  representa¬ 
tion  the  “Territories  ”  have  not  held  equal  rights  with 
the  full  citizens,  nor  has  their  position  been  strictly 
defined  ;  but  they  have  had  something  of  the  prestige 
of  citizens,  the  same  financial  privilege  of  exemption 
from  duties  and  the  prospect  of  the  full  franchise.  It 
is  a  nice  question  whether  this  decision  does  not 
weaken  the  constitutional  position  of  these  Territories 
by  suggesting  the  parallelism  of  their  position  with 
Porto  Rico. 

It  was  at  any  time  fairly  clear  that  the  Powers 
would  be  so  eager  to  patch  up  matters  in  China  that 
they  would  withdraw  before  any  settlement  could  be 


made  which  would  give  much  hope  of  anything  like 
a  satisfactory  government  in  the  future.  What  is  hap¬ 
pening?  The  Powers  are  withdrawing  their  troops  as 
rapidly  as  possible  and  with  the  news  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  departure  from  Peking  comes  the  report  that  the 
Chinese  Court  is  seriously  intending  to  return.  It  comes 
back  choosing  its  own  time,  after  having  baffled  all  the 
means  employed  by  the  Powers  to  lure  or  force  it  back 
before  the  way  was  made  clear  by  their  departure. 
It  returns  fettered  bv  hardly  any  new  conditions,  trade 
restrictions  have  not  been  removed,  securities  for  the 
life  and  property  of  European  traders  and  missionaries 
have  hardly  been  strengthened.  But  yet  so  helpless 
are  the  Powers,  and  their  relations  so  dangerously 
strained,  that  the  breaking  up  of  the  composite  mili¬ 
tary  gathering  is  received  with  a  sigh  of  relief  in  all  the 
countries  that  have  had  troops  there. 

The  European  Ministers  and  the  Chinese  negotiators 
are  still  engaged  in  trying  to  solve  the  last  difficulty  of 
the  indemnity  which  must  be  given  the  appearance 
of  being  settled.  Cash  down  would  be  the  only 
guarantee  against  its  being  mere  waste  paper  in  the 
future  ;  but  that  is  impossible  both  on  account  of 
the  exorbitant  claims  and  the  absolute  inability 
of  China  to  find  the  funds.  At  the  present  moment  she 
is  ready  to  agree  to  pay  the  claim  of  ^65,000,000  but 
how  and  when  remains  still  unsettled  ;  and  China  would 
promise  anything  to  get  rid  of  her  hated  invaders. 
The  proposals  that  are  being  discussed  by  the  Ministers 
in  regard  to  the  mode  of  payment  and  the  sources  to 
be  assigned  from  which  it  may  be  derived  are  said  to 
be  following  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
recent  speech.  Great  Britain  cannot  afford  to  give  way 
to  the  reckless  greed  of  some  of  the  other  Powers 
who  would  fleece  China  with  the  utmost  indifference  to 
consequences  on  its  government  in  the  future.  We  are 
bound  in  our  own  interests  not  to  increase  unduly  the 
customs  duties,  and  it  is  quite  as  important  not  to 
deprive  the  provincial  authorities  of  the  revenues  which 
are  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  their  pro¬ 
vinces.  Reasonable  time  must  be  given  and  a  reason¬ 
able  method  of  payment  must  be  devised,  if  China  is 
to  emerge  from  the  present  state  of  chaos. 

At  this  moment  there  is  almost  a  mania  in  the  Russian 
official  mind  for  suppressions  and  excommunications. 
The  most  extraordinary  of  recent  incidents  is  the  sus¬ 
pension  for  a  week  of  the  “  Novoye  Vremya,”  which  is 
one  of  the  two  most  popular  and  influential  of  the 
S.  Petersburg  dailies.  The  other  is  the  “  Viedomosti,” 
of  which  the  celebrated  Prince  Uktomsky  is  both  pro¬ 
prietor  and  editor.  Of  the  “  Novoye  Vremya”  M. 
Suvorin  is  editor.  He  is,  like  LIktomsky,  a  persona 
grata  at  the  Imperial  Court.  These  journalists  are  both 
alike  strong  Imperialists,  reactionaries  of  the  old 
bureaucratic  type,  and  opponents  of  all  compromise  with 
England.  Of  the  two  the  Prince  is  perhaps  the  abler 
man,  and  he  is  also  the  bitterer  in  his  advocacy  of  anti- 
British  policy.  He  is  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
all  questions  concerning  Siberian  and  Chinese  problems. 
This  remarkable  editor  is  a  great  wanderer  ;  his  chief 
rival,  M.  Suvorin,  on  the  other  hand  never  quits  his 
post.  He  has  for  years  edited  the  “  Novoye  Vremya,” 
writing  the  most  important  leaders  himself.  His 
support  of  the  Government  has  been  unwavering,  and 
not  long  since  he  was  the  object  of  an  ugly  demonstra¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  University  students. 

But  even  M.  Suvorin  has  had  the  temerity  to  remon¬ 
strate  with  the  authorities,  and  to  suggest  that  at  least 
some  concessions  should  be  made  in  order  to  stem  the 
revolutionary  tide.  His  article  was  merely  hortatory, 
and  was  eminently  practical  and  sensible,  while  his 
paper  is  famous  for  its  constant  criticism  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  Government.  This  is  freely  allowed  in 
Russia.  No  editor  is  ever  interfered  with  for  his 
animadversions  in  this  direction  unless  the  higher 
officials  wish  a  certain  line  of  policy  to  be  specially 
advocated,  or  unless  the  susceptibilities  of  some  one  of 
the  Great  Powers  are  to  be  studied.  M.  Suvorin  has 
more  sympathy  with  the  workmen,  who  are  said  now  to  be 
everywhere  threatening  to  strike  and  are  rioting  in  many 
places,  than  he  feels  with  the  students.  No  writer  may 
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venture  to  imply  that  the  Government  is  wrong  in  its 
internal  policy,  and  if  any  paper  should  contain  stric¬ 
tures  of  this  kind  the  gag  is  instantly  applied.  This  is 
why  one  organ  after  another  in  Finland  has  been  j 
suppressed,  and  why  the  once  famous  Moscow  “  Grash- 
danin  ”  was  extinguished.  Now  M.  Suvorin,  above  all, 
has  received  a  severe  warning,  and  his  experience  is  not  j 
a  little  significant. 

Not  even  from  the  success  of  his  mission  to  Berlin 
did  Disraeli  get  more  personal  satisfaction  than  when 
through  his  agency  “  the  British  Government  turned 
stockbrokers  ”  in  respect  of  the  shares  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  The  returns  of  last  year’s  financial  success 
again  justify  his  statesmanship.  The  zenith  of  prosperity 
was  reached  we  were  told  in  1899  ;  but  the  returns  for 
1900,  though  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  are 
wholly  satisfactory  in  themselves  and  give  ground  for 
more  solid  satisfaction  than  in  any  previous  year.  The 
net  profit  amounts  to  52,000,000  francs  and  the  declared 
dividend  of  108  francs  is  the  same  as  last  year.  In 
analysing  the  receipts  it  is  clear  from  the  figures  under 
the  special  heading,  as  well  as  from  the  great  increase 
in  the  second  half  of  the  year,  that  the  military  concerns 
of  the  nations  in  China  were  a  special  cause  of  the  large 
figures.  Part  of  this  excess  must  be  deducted  from 
estimates  for  the  future  ;  but  it  remains  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  European  interests  beyond  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  is  so  rapidly  adding  to  the  importance  of  the 
canal  that  no  single  political  event  can  now  constitute 
a  serious  danger.  In  spite  of  the  surplus  the  committee 
have  wisely  decided  to  provide  for  the  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  by  a  loan.  New  stations  for  big  ships  are  to  be 
prepared  and  the  canal  is  to  be  deepened  by  metres. 

It  is  right  that  those  who  will  profit  should  pay.  An 
Interesting  item  in  the  statistics  is  the  list  of  ships 
which  passed  through.  England  is  at  the  head  with  a 
total  of  1,935,  and  Germany  second  with  462. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  elected  to  speak  to  the 
Order  of  Oddfellows  on  the  question  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  knew  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Eight 
years  ago  there  was  no  more  whole-hearted  enthusiast 
for  a  State  scheme  of  pensions  than  the  member  for 
Birmingham.  He  won  popularity  and  many  votes  by 
his  free  expression  of  opinion  and  his  promises  to  carry 
through  his  scheme.  We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that 
he  was  insincere  ;  he  was  clearly  carried  away  by  a 
spontaneous  desire  to  assist  the  aged  poor.  But  the 
more  he  inquired  into  the  working  out  of  a  system  the 
less  practicable  did  any  appear  to  him.  He  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  having  put  down  a  conjectural 
answer  to  a  problem  without  full  previous  calculation. 
Pie  now  states  boldly  that  any  wholesale  Government 
scheme  of  pensions  would  put  too  heavy  a  burden  upon 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  by  way  of  shifting 
from  himself  and  the  Government  the  responsibility 
of  fulfilling  promises  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  a  studied 
naivete  asks  the  Friendly  Societies  themselves  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  under  the  vague  patronage  of 
the  Government.  The  astutely  implied  compliment  that 
they  would  succeed  where  he  had  failed  completely 
won  over  a  Friendly  audience.  The  logic  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain’s  position  they  will  work  out  at  leisure. 

The  speech  was  a  fine  instance  of  politic  candour. 
Following  the  lead  of  the  Grand  Master,  he  emphasised 
the  unsound  position  of  the  societies.  Owing  to  the 
falling  off  of  young  members  and  perhaps  to  a  mis¬ 
taken  estimate  of  the  rate  of  mortality  and  degree  of 
sickness  the  Lodges  on  the  aggregate  had  deficiencies 
which  amounted  to  as  much  as  five  shillings  in  the 
pound.  The  only  way,  he  argued,  to  make  good  the 
deficit  and  check  the  falling  off  of  members  was  for  the 
societies  to  lessen  the  burden  of  old  age  relief ;  and 
the  only  method  of  achieving  this  was  for  the  Friendly 
Societies  to  work  with  each  other  and  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  So  far  as  it  goes  the  advice  (which  is  neither 
original  nor  extensive)  is  sound.  In  the  first  instance  the 
societies,  who  feared  for  their  individuality,  were  foolish 
in  opposing  themselves  to  Government  ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  courageous  or  even  honest  for  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  allot  within  this  alliance  all  the  active  work  to  the 
societies.  Constructive  policy  is  the  duty  of  Govern-  ; 


ment  and  shirking  responsibility  should  seriously  shake 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  reputation  as  a  social  reformer. 

It  is  a  venerable  truism  that  no  one  subject  can  be 
thoroughly  studied  without  landing  its  devotee  into 
an  encyclopaedic  range  of  collateral  matters.  The 
Co-operative  Congress  seems  to  afford  a  fresh  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  and  we  can  quite  understand  the  bewilder 
ment  of  Mr.  Holyoake  and  other  old-fashioned  co- 
operators  when  they  find  the  Congress  enthusiastically 
discussing  State  pensions  for  old  age,  the  nationalisation 
of  land  and  the  nationalisation  of  railways.  These  are 
fascinating  subjects  but  at  present,  as  at  least  Mr. 
Chamberlain  evidently  thinks,  this  fascination  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  their  practicability.  Evidently 
if  Mr.  Chamberlain  persuades  the  benefit  societies 
into  considering  favourably  the  scheme  relegated 
to  them  alone,  the  co-operators  will  urge  their  claims 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  helping  themselves 
when  they  demand  that  they  shall  not  be  left  out  in  the 
cold.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  co-operators  should  be 
favoured  less  than  benefit  society  members  ;  but  their 
inclusion  would  mean  an  immense  extension  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  proposal.  On  the  other  hand  it  would 
arouse  the  intense  hostility  of  the  trading  and  shop¬ 
keeping  class  who  hate  co-operation  and  all  its  works. 
The  difficulties  of  an  old  age  pension  scheme  do  not 
appear  at  all  lessened  by  attempts  to  make  it  partial, 
and  to  punish  the  improvident  by  excluding  them  from 
its  benefits. 

The  Socialist  Congress,  which  met  at  Lyons  during 
the  week,  finally  adopted  a  manifesto  that  almost 
claimed  the  honour  of  announcing  the  beginning  of 
the  Socialist  millennium.  It  proclaimed  that  perfect 
unity  had  been  “created”  and  that  the  Socialist 
movement  would  soon  be  backed  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  proletariat.  This  extravagant  optimism 
was  a  foolish  reply  to  the  schism  which  took  place  over 
the  position  of  M.  Millerand  earlier  in  the  meeting. 
The  delegates  of  the  revolutionary  section  were  so  dis¬ 
gusted  at  the  rejection  of  the  motion  that  M.  Millerand 
had  placed  himself  outside  the  Socialist  party  by  accept¬ 
ing  a  portfolio  in  a  bourgeois  cabinet  that  they  left  the 
hall  in  a  body.  It  was  in  consequence  not  unnatural 
that  the  subsequent  proceedings  showed  unusual 
unanimity  of  opinion,  but  it  still  remains  subject  for 
regret  thatM.  Jaurbsandhis  party,  w*ho  wisely  look  for 
attainment  of  the  Socialist  ideals  through  constitutional 
means  and  the  legitimate  influence  of  men  of  the  quality 
of  M.  Millerand,  are  hampered  and  defamed  as  much  as 
ever  by  the  anarchical  extravagances  of  the  revolution¬ 
aries.  The  manifesto  and  M.  Jaures’  vigorous  asser¬ 
tion  of  unity  were  unfortunately  both  premature. 

A  maximum  of  eight  hours’  work  a  day  is  a  limita¬ 
tion  of  labour  which  miners  throughout  the  world  may 
legitimately  desire  to  bring  about ;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  the  Congress  of  Miners  who  discussed  the  question 
through  the  week  were  happy  in  their  line  of  argument. 
It  was  a  mistake  to  associate  the  question  with  the 
discussion  of  a  minimum  wage,  which  cannot  yet 
become  an  international  subject.  Practically  it  must 
be  many  years,  in  spite  of  the  French  threat  of 
strikes,  before  the  miners  themselves  can  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  organised  in  England,  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  America  so  as  to  acquire  the  effectual  momen¬ 
tum  of  unanimity.  The  minority  for  instance  of 
Durham  miners,  who  numbered  115,000  as  against  the 
864,000  in  favour  of  the  compulsory  eight  hours,  are 
under  no  obligation  to  obey  the  majority,  and  the 
Americans,  the  great  competitors,  in  spite  of  the  invi¬ 
tation  extended  to  them  show  no  desire  to  be  federated. 
While  our  sympathies  are  with  the  majority  of  the 
miners  it  seems  to  us  that  the  problem  must  be  worked 
out  severally  by  the  nations  before  international 
federations  can  be  of  any  practical  avail. 

Sympathy  with  the  lot  of  miners  will  be  as  wide  as 
the  news  of  the  colliery  disaster.  An  explosion  which  in 
force  undoubtedly  exceeded  any  known  for  many  years 
occurred  at  the  Universal  Colliery  and  of  all  the  men 
working  in  the  mine  only  one  was  saved.  So  far  fifty- 
one  bodies  have  been  recovered  and  it  is  known  that 
thirty-one  are  still  in  the  mine.  As  in  previous  disaster 
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of  the  kind  the  fine  coal  dust  blown  through  the 
passages  burnt  like  gunpowder  and  finished  the  work 
of  the  explosion.  Immense  courage  has  been  shown  in 
the  efforts  to  recover  the  bodies.  At  the  first  attempt 
four  of  the  rescue  party  were  prostrated  by  the  deadly 
afterdamp  and  the  dangers  incurred  from  after  falls  of 
coal  were  exceptionally  great.  A  second  colliery 
disaster  occurred  on  Monday  at  the  “Talk  o’  the  Hill  ” 
Colliery  in  which  four  lives  were  lost.  It  was  at  the 
same  pit  some  years  ago  that  one  of  the  most  deadly 
explosions  on  record  was  experienced  and  it  was  only 
through  the  fortunate  accident  of  the  holidays  that  800 
men  were  not  on  Monday  working  in  the  pit.  The 
cause  of  the  explosions  in  both  cases  is  conjectural  ; 
but  it  remains  that  no  effectual  safeguard  against  the 
contact  of  flame  and  gas  has  yet  been  discovered  by 
science.  When  it  is  a  question  of  personal  efforts  to 
save  life  most  men  are  heroes,  but  a  general  desire  to 
prevent  disaster  has  too  seldom  acted  as  an  effective 
stimulus  to  the  inventor’s  mind. 

Corrugated  iron  and  spiked  wire  do  not  go  very  well 
with  the  sarcen  stones  and  the  great  barrows  of  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain.  If  practicable  we  would  rather  not  approach 
Stonehenge  through  a  turnstile  to  find  the  “Altar 
Stone”  guarded  by  a  man  “bound  in  blue  cloth  and 
lettered.”  Yet  in  future  we  must  so  approach  Stone¬ 
henge  or  not  at  all.  It  is  a  distasteful  change  that 
has  just  been  made,  but  those  responsible  for  the  new 
arrangement  have  been  driven  to  it  through  the  vulgarity 
and  iconoclasm  of  unnumbered  British  and  American 
trippers  of  the  most  malignant  type.  Even  now  there 
are  one  or  two  outlying  stones  on  which  miscreants  may 
be  able  to  set  their  empty  beer  bottles  to  make  cockshies 
of.  Avebury’s  turn  will  come  next,  or  what  remains 
of  that  unfortunate  place  on  the  abuse  of  which  no 
Englishman  can  look  without  a  sense  of  shame. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  question  of  the  public 
right  of  access  to  certain  of  the  Norfolk  Broads  is  likely 
to  come  before  the  law  courts  for  decision  again.  Some 
years  ago,  in  the  case  of  Hickling  Broad,  a  decision  was 
given  against  the  public.  In  the  opinion  of  most  local 
experts  the  case  was  muddled  away  ;  for  every  angler 
and  boatman  on  Norfolk  waters  knows  by  daily  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  rivers  and  broads  are  tidal  for  miles 
further  upstream  than  those  reaches  of  the  river  where 
the  Broads  are  situated.  Men  have  picked  up  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  pike  dazed  with  the  “  salts  ”  in 
specially  high  tides,  as  far  inland  as  Wroxham. 
Encouraged  by  the  Hickling  decision,  however,  riparian 
owners  have  been  attempting  to  assert  rights  of  privacy 
over  a  number  of  other  Broads  during  recent  years,  and 
it  is  in  connexion  with  one  such  attempt  that  the  whole 
matter,  we  understand,  is  to  be  raised  again.  Now 
that  the  Broad  district  has  become  so  favourite  a  national 
playground,  the  issue  will  be  awaited  with  great  interest 
by  the  river-loving  public. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  feature  of  the  week  has 
been  the  recovery  in  American  rails.  People  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  that  the  panic  was  not  due  to  financial  or 
industrial  collapse,  but  to  the  accidental  corner  in 
Northern  Pacifies.  That  difficulty  having  been  practi¬ 
cally  arranged,  there  is  no  reason  why  Americans  should 
not  continue  their  upward  course,  on  their  merits, 
and  without  the  assistance  of  weak  bulls.  Money 
is  cheap  in  New  York,  and  the  traffic  returns  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  large  increases.  A  strong  demand  for 
Atchisons  sprang  up  on  Thursday,  and  as  Wall  Street 
was  closed  much  of  the  buying  was  probably  for 
New  York.  Atchisons  rose  to  85  x.d.,  Eries  to 
43tV»  Southern  Ordinary  to  33,  Ontarios  to  35,  Southern 
Preferred  to  87,  and  Union  Pacifies  to  iogf.  The 
Mining  Markets  have  been  practically  dead,  though 
Kaffirs  continue  steady.  It  is  now  rumoured  that 
De  Beers  will  not  pay  an  increased  dividend  at  the  end 
of  June,  and  there  seems  therefore  no  justification  for 
the  recent  rise.  There  are  very  favourable  reports  to 
hand  about  Le  Roi,  and  as  Mr.  Whitaker  Wright  has 
now  nothing  to  do  with  the  company  the  shares  are 
being  talked  much  higher.  Not  even  the  Whitsuntide 
holiday  traffics  have  been  able  to  put  any  life  into  Home 
Rails.  Consols  close  weak  at  931V 


LORD  MILNER. 

LET  no  one  say  that  the  age  of  romance  is  gone. 

Lord  Milner’s  reception  in  the  Metropolis  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  his  passage 
to  the  Palace  through  cheering  crowds,  the  audience  of 
his  Sovereign  and  the  swiftly  conferred  peerage,  these 
things  make  “  one  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life,”  for 
a  parallel  to  which  you  must  search  the  pages  of 
Disraeli  or  Bulwer  Lytton.  Perhaps  nothing  illustrates 
the  fitness  of  all  these  honours  better  than  the  ease  with 
which  we  glide  into  saying  “Lord”  Milner.  The 
man  seems  made  for  the  title,  and  we  almost 
persuade  ourselves  that  he  was  born  to  it.  And 
yet  it  is  barely  a  dozen  years  since  Alfred  Milner 
“  lived  in  London  and  hung  loose  upon  Society.”  That 
is  to  say,  he  wrote  for  the  “  Pall  Mall  Gazette,”  was 
Mr.  Goschen’s  private  secretary,  unsuccessfully  con¬ 
tested  Middlesex  as  a  Liberal,  and,  though  known  to  a 
few  good  judges,  was  merely  a  clever  young  man 
watching,  with  a  meek  patience  that  deceived  his 
nearest  friends,  for  the  path  that  was  surely  to  open 
the  way  “  up  to  power’s  meridian  height.”  It  is  the 
common  notion  that  all  successful  men  believe  in  their 
destiny  :  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  in  many  cases 
this  is  not  an  ex-post-facto  creed.  Alfred  Milner, 
at  all  events,  did  not  expect  that  greatness  would 
be  rapidly  thrust  upon  him,  for  he  used  to  say  with  a 
sigh,  “Well,  I  suppose  there’s  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  wait  until  one  is  old.”  How  would  he  explain  his 
own  success  ?  You  might  as  well  ask  the  painter  or  the 
poet  to  explain  the  delicate  cunning  of  his  colour  or 
rhythm.  Lord  Milner  would,  however,  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  he  owed  a  great  deal  to  the  discernment  of 
Lord  Goschen  ;  and,  as  we  said  some  years  ago 
in  this  Review,  he  owes  something  to  physical 
and  accidental  qualities,  a  dignified  carriage,  and  a 
manner  of  speech  that  impresses  everybody.  But 
when  we  have  gone  through  our  process  of  mental 
arithmetic,  adding  the  patron  and  the  manner,  sub¬ 
tracting  the  want  of  fortune  and  connexions,  it  will  be 
found  as  the  result  of  the  sum  that  the  greatest  success 
of  modern  times  is  due  to  moral  character,  to  simplicity 
and  loftiness  of  purpose,  to  serenity  of  judgment,  to 
quiet  but  inflexible  resolution.  The  Boer  war  has 
tested  the  metal  of  all  of  us,  in  one  way  or  another  :  it 
has  touched  the  pockets  of  some,  and  it  has  tried  the 
nerves  and  the  patience  of  most.  Yet  we  at  home 
only  read  about  the  storm  and  stress  of  South 
African  politics.  What  must  have  been  the  strain 
upon  the  pilot,  who  has  stood  alone  for  two  years  with 
his  hand  upon  the  tiller,  while  winds  whistled  and 
waves  threatened  ?  The  wonder  is,  not  that  Lord 
Milner  has  come  home  for  a  short  rest,  but  that  he  did 
not  come  before.  A  mind  of  ordinary  calibre  would 
have  broken  down  long  ago. 

We  have  ascribed  Lord  Milner’s  hold  upon  the  world 
to  moral  rather  than  intellectual  qualities.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  metaphysical,  still  less  paradoxical  :  but 
as  regards  his  intellect,  Lord  Milner’s  strength  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  typical  rather  than  original. 
Lord  Milner  is  trusted,  we  might  almost  say 
adored,  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen  precisely 
because  he  typifies,  of  course  in  a  cultured  way, 
their  passions  and  prejudices.  All  mankind,  but 
particularly  the  British  species,  detest  nonconformity 
and  persecute  it.  Lord  Milner,  and  we  may  add  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  represent  in  a  pre-eminent  manner  the 
qualities  of  the  British  race  ;  and  of  course  they  have 
the  defects  of  their  qualities.  The  contempt  for  the 
enemy  ;  the  refusal  to  see  difficulties  and  danger  ;  the 
frequent  infelicity  of  expression  ;  are  all  thoroughly 
British  qualities,  which  have  contributed  to  the 
making  of  our  position,  and  which  are  possessed 
by  Lord  Milner  and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  When 
he  takes  up  his  pen,  Lord  Milner  writes  with  the 
grace  and  point  of  an  Oxford  scholar  and 
trained  man  of  letters.  But  when  he  gets  upon 

his  legs  to  speak,  he  often  betrays  the  verbal 
gaucherie  of  his  countrymen.  For  Lord  Milner  is 
neither  a  subtle  diplomatist,  nor  a  polished  orator.  The 
speech  at  the  luncheon  at  Claridge’s  Hotel  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  this  national  awkwardness  of  expres¬ 
sion.  What  a  bore  this  function  is,  said  Lord  Milner 
in  effect,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Whitsuntide- 
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holidays  too,  when  we  would  all  prefer  to  be  in  the  j 
country  !  I  would  so  much  rather  have  sneaked  off 
in  a  hansom  to  my  old  chambers  in  Duke  Street, 
and  here  am  1  “the  centre  of  a  commotion,  to  which 
no  man  could  be  more  constitutionally  averse  than 
myself,”  simply  because  the  world  is  not  rational,  and 
we  must  stop  the  mouths  of  the  fault-finders  !  This 
was  not  very  graceful,  or  even  very  gracious,  but  how 
characteristic  of  the  nation  and  the  individual  !  Both 
dislike  anything  like  demonstration  or  gush,  and  so  we 
were  asked  to  believe  that  a  national  welcome  was 
a  political  move.  This  was  mere  shyness,  which 
cannot  create  misunderstanding,  because  Lord  Milner 
and  his  countrymen  so  perfectly  know  each 
other.  It  was  only  when  he  got  away  from  the 
personal  topic  that  Lord  Milner  rose  to  the  level 
of  the  occasion.  There  were  flashes  of  Olympian 
scorn  and  wrath  in  the  allusions  to  his  opponents  at 
home  and  abroad.  “  Peace  we  could  have  had,  but  by 
self-effacement  ”  is  a  phrase  that  burns,  and  yet  sums  up 
the  situation.  Very  fine  too  was  the  passage  about 
the  “  dear  delusion”  of  conciliating  “  panoplied  hatred, 
insensate  ambitions,  invincible  ignorance.”  These 
words  are  written  on  the  rock  with  an  iron  pen,  and  we 
do  not  wonder  that  their  author  is  dreaded  and  not  be¬ 
loved  by  our  enemies  in  South  Africa.  Lord  Milner 
need  not  have  apologised  for  trespassing  on  the  field 
of  politics,  for  naturally  all  were  anxious  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say  about  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Wisely  he  said  next  to  nothing  ;  and  what  could  he 
say  ?  He  had  been  absent  from  the  scene  of  operations 
for  nearly  a  month,  and  probably  one  or  two  of  his 
audience  knew  more  about  the  military  situation  than 
he  did.  What  could  he  have  said  with  the  latest  cable 
in  his  pocket?  We  all  hope  that  the  war  will  be  ended 
soon  ;  we  are  all  determined  that  it  shall,  that  it  can  end 
in  only  one  way.  When  the  time  comes  for  “  gentle  and 
forbearing  statesmanship,”  then  Lord  Milner,  and  cer¬ 
tain  picked  lieutenants,  some  of  whom  he  may  take  back 
with  him  from  this  country,  will  reappear  as  masters  of 
the  situation.  We  have  not  forgotten  with  what  tact 
and  firmness  Lord  Milner  handled  his  Bond  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Schreiner,  on  the  eve  of  hostilities,  or 
the  unalterable  spirit  which  he  discovered  in  the  dark  } 
days  of  Colenso.  The  statesman  who  so  bore  himself  1 
in  the  hour  of  trial  is  surely  he  to  whose  hands  the 
whole  Empire  will  willingly  and  thankfully  entrust  the 
not  less  difficult  task  of  rebuilding  on  the  ruin  of  the 
two  Dutch  States  an  enduring  and  prosperous  British 
Colony. 


THE  COUP  D’ETAT  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT. 


BY  a  majority  of  one  vote  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  decided  that  the  federation  of 


self-governing  communities,  which  owed  its  origin  to 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  the  right  to  hold 
in  subjection  other  communities  by  its  own  authority, 
and  without  in  any  way  considering  the  wishes  or  con¬ 
sent  of  the  governed.  To  the  framers  of  the  American 
Constitution  and  to  the  authors  of  the  “Federalist” 
such  a  decision  would  have  appeared  something  mon¬ 
strous  and  incredible.  Indeed  it  is  even  to-day  difficult  i 
enough  to  understand  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  the  | 
view  held  by  the  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  with 
even  the  most  comprehensive  interpretation  of  the  Con-  ! 
stitution  itself.  There  is  no  disrespect  to  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  assuming  that  their  decision  is 
a  purely  political  one.  Had  they  decided  in  another 
sense  they  would  have  inflicted  a  serious  blow  upon  the 
Government,  which  would  have  either  found  itself 
obliged  to  relinquish  its  recent  acquisitions  or  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  and  this  would  have  involved  a  violent 
anti-imperialist  campaign  in  which  quite  conceivably  it 
might  have  been  worsted.  The  specific  grounds  of 
decision  in  each  case  have  not  yet  reached  us,  but  we 
await  with  interest  the  technical  reasoning  which  is  to 
support  the  theory  that  the  legislative  authority  has 
the  power  of  doing  that  which  the  Constitution  said  it 
had  not,  and  beyond  this  of  reducing  to  a  ridiculous 
fiction  the  sacred  words  of  the  “Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence”  itself.  We  quite  admit  that  the  problem 


was  an  awkward  one,  but  there  was  in  reality  only  one 
honest  way  of  solving  it.  That  was  to  force  the 
Government  to  amend  the  Constitution.  In  its  present 
condition  that  instrument  is  not  fitted  to  be  the  basis  of 
a  conquering  and  imperialist  State.  The  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  may  have  stayed  a  momentary 
difficulty  but  at  the  cost  of  begetting  a  hundred  more. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  actual 
point  at  issue  was  very  simple  ;  whether  or  no  Congress 
had  acted  within  its  powers  in  passing  an  Act  in  April 
1900  imposing  a  duty  on  goods  imported  from  Porto 
Rico.  The  answer  to  this  question  depended  upon 
whether  or  no  this  newly  acquired  territory  was  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  United  States  or  not.  Now  it  is 
impossible  to  find  within  the  four  walls  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself  any  provision  for  the  government  of  depen¬ 
dencies  by  Congress  or  President.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  enacted  that  the  United  States  should  never 
acquire  fresh  territory.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  settled 
that  question  long  ago  when  he  said  “  the  Constitution 
confers  absolutely  on  the  government  of  the  Union  the 
power  of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties,  con¬ 
sequently  that  Government  possesses  the  power  of 
acquiring  territory  either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty.” 
The  power  of  acquiring  territory  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  again  and  again,  by  purchase,  as  in  the  case 
of  Louisiana,  by  conquest,  as  in  the  case  of  New 
Mexico,  and  by  the  movement  westward  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  the  organisation  of  newly  settled  districts. 
But  all  these  provinces,  however  acquired,  have  been 
treated  on  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  they  have  not 
been  regarded  as  dependencies,  they  have  in  no  sense 
been  administered  as  our  own  Crown  Colonies  are, 
which  one  of  the  Justices  has  actually  cited  as  the 
precedent  to  be  followed  in  the  present  case.  The 
great  distinction  between  all  previous  cases  and  the 
present  one  is  this  that  hitherto  the  inhabitants  of  all 
fresh  acquisitions  of  the  United  States  have  been 
regarded  as  citizens,  but  henceforth  we  are  confronted 
with  a  new  class  who  are  entitled  to  one  only  possible 
nomenclature  that  of  “  subjects.” 

Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  decision  likely  to  be 
more  momentous  in  its  consequences  than  this  ? 
Such  a  class  of  beings  are  unknown  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  knows  of  none  but  citizens,  and  the 
fundamental  law  of  every  treaty  and  of  every  Act 
of  Congress  is  the  Constitution  ;  for  Congress  is 
only  the  creature  of  that  instrument,  and  only  enjoys 
such  powers  as  were  expressly  delegated  to  it  by  the 
consent  of  the  citizens  of  the  different  States.  By  this 
decision  Congress  acquires  at  once  the  powers  of  Par¬ 
liament.  There  is  now  a  large  portion  of  the  territory 
belonging  to  the  United  States  where  the  authority  of 
Congress  is  law  entirely  unlimited  by  any  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions.  Though  the  decision  in  the  Philippine 
case  is  not  yet  given,  no  one  believes  that  it  will  differ  ki 
effect  from  that  relating  to  Porto  Rico  or  Hawaii.  It  is 
amusing  now  to  read  the  warning  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  to 
ourselves  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Bryce  that  our  Parliament 
“  may  before  long  become  an  instrument  of  danger  to 
the  State  unless  checks  producing  the  same  effect  as 
those  which  have  been  found  necessary  in  the  United 
States  are  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  its  omnipotence.” 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  steady  decline  in  the 
reputation  of  Congress  should  be  coinciding  with  the 
acquisition  by  it  of  new  and  stupendous  powers  which 
in  our  own  case  have  alarmed  thinking  Americans. 

Probably  we  shall  find  that  the  position  of  the 
“Territories”  is  quoted  as  affording  a  precedent 
for  the  decision  of  the  Court.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
it  may  ensue  on  the  contrary  that  the  decision 
of  the  Court  seriously  compromises  the  position  of  the 
Territories.  Hitherto  the  Territories  have  occupied  a 
somewhat  anomalous  position.  Congress  had  over 
them  complete  legislative  control  and  the  power  to 
annul  or  modify  any  Territorial  Act,  but  Congress  had 
not  a  despotic  authority,  what  authority  it  had  was 
limited  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  citizens  of  the 
Territories  have  always  been  considered  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  though  they  had  no  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  who  could  vote  and  they 
were  therefore  taxed  without  representation.  But 
Congress  had  not  the  power  to  deprive  them  of  any 
rights  which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  holds  to 
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be  “inalienable”  and  which  that  document  accused 
George  III.  of  violating.  They  have  also  enjoyed  the 
free  passage  of  goods  to  and  from  the  properly 
constituted  States.  Until  we  have  mentioned  the 
last  privilege  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  why 
the  Supreme  Court  has  not  followed  the  Terri¬ 
torial  precedent  in  solving  the  Porto  Rican  problem. 
If  the  decision  had  been  to  the  effect  that  the 
Porto  Ricans  were  in  the  position  of  the  people  of 
New  Mexico  or  Arizona,  it  would  have  involved  the 
free  importation  of  their  goods  and  their  labour  into 
the  States.  Whether  or  no  this  would  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  with  public  policy,  it  would  have  been  clearly 
inconsistent  with  Republican  policy  and  interests.  We 
admit  it  might  also  have  involved  many  difficulties.  As 
it  is,  the  existing  Territories  are  confronted  with  possi¬ 
bilities  not  to  be  ignored.  Up  to  the  date  of  this 
decision  the  legislative  power  of  Congress  has  been 
confined  in  the  States  to  the  powers  granted  by  the 
Constitution  because  it  was  believed  that  annexation 
“  carried  the  Constitution  with  it.”  Now  that  it  has 
been  distinctly  held  that  annexation  does  not,  what 
legal  distinction  exists  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Arizona  and  those  of  Porto  Rico?  Congress  has 
unlimited  powers  of  legislation  over  both  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  itself  to 
show  why  Congress  should  not  levy  duties  on  exports 
to  and  imports  from  both.  If  the  new  theory  be 
accepted  that  the  “United  States”  is  a  phrase  which 
does  not  include  all  annexed  territories,  then  we  are 
landed  in  the  dilemma  that  either  Congress  has  un¬ 
limited  sovereign  power  over  all  the  inhabitants  of  dis¬ 
tricts  not  actually  States,  and  not  actually  contemplated 
by  the  Constitution,  or  that  there  is  a  distinction  by 
reason  of  race  or  colour,  which  is  a  theory  directly  in 
defiance  of  the  cherished  and  boasted  privileges  on 
behalf  of  which  the  Civil  War  was  waged.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  may  be  created  by  the  present  decision  are 
endless.  If  there  appeared  to  be  a  danger  in  the 
possession  of  such  unlimited  powers  by  an  English 
Parliament,  how  much  more  danger  there  must  be  in 
the  case  of  Congress  it  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate. 
Apart  from  peculiar  temptations  there  is  no  force 
of  tradition  in  the  United  States  to  regulate  the 
government  of  subjects.  We  are  told  that  Congress 
would  never  exercise  the  oppression  which  it  has 
power  to  do  under  this  decision.  But  this  is  exactly 
the  argument  that  was  used  by  the  supporters  of 
slavery,  as  the  argument  that  the  duties  imposed  on 
Porto  Rico  are  to  be  expended  for  her  benefit  is  precisely 
that  used  by  the  supporters  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  the 
English  Parliament.  Nor  is  there  any  power  of  the 
Crown  to  check  or  control  the  Legislature.  The  story 
of  the  Roman  Republic  shows  how  grave  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  corruption  at  home  and  tyranny  abroad  may 
be  found  in  the  administration  of  distant  territories  by 
a  venal  and  decadent  assembly. 


THE  MEDITERRANEAN  DANGER. 

1  X  TE  trust  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Verner  duly  im- 
'  *  pressed  on  Lord  Selborne  and  the  other  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  occasion  of  their  recent  in- 
spectional  visit  to  Malta,  the  views  he  has  expounded 
in  an  article  in  the  June  “  Fortnightly”  under  the  title 
of  “A  Fool’s  Paradise.”  The  paradise  is  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  fool  is  the  British  nation  summed  up 
in  the  Admiralty.  If  asked,  What  has  a  soldier  to  do 
with  a  sailor’s  business,  Colonel  Verner  may  pertinently 
reply  that  in  the  circumstances  of  the  British  Empire 
no  soldier  can  pretend  to  any  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  military  strategy  who  does  not  understand  its  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  department  of  the  sailor.  The  burden  of 
the  article  is  the  weakness  and  unpreparedness  of  our 
Mediterranean  squadron  owing  to  its  constant  depletion 
to  provide  for  the  naval  policing  of  distant  outposts  of 
the  Empire.  In  the  modern  conditions  of  naval  war¬ 
fare,  this  means  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

In  land  warfare,  no  matter  how  perfect  the 
machinery  of  mobilisation,  a  decisive  engagement 
cannot  be  fought  for  some  days  and  probably  for  some 
weeks  after  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Again, 


however  disastrous  may  be  the  first  encounter  or  series 
of  encou  nters  to  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents  on  land, 
the  perfected  arrangements  for  army  corps  in  support 
and  in  reserve,  and  the  preparation  of  second  and  third 
lines  of  defence  for  an  army  thus  forced  to  retire  after 
being  temporarily  worsted,  afford  at  least  a  possibility 
for  it  to  receive  reinforcements  and  to  recover  itself,  and 
even  eventually  to  turn  the  scale  of  the  balance  in  its 
own  favour.  History  affords  innumerable  examples  of 
such  recovery.  Butin  a  naval  war,  and  more  especially 
in  a  modern  naval  war,  fought  out  under  the  conditions 
in  which  an  island  Power  like  Great  Britain,  depending 
on  the  command  of  the  sea  for  its  very  existence,  is 
opposed  to  the  fleets  of  Continental  nations,  these  two 
factors  of  delay  and  recovery  are  absolutely  non¬ 
existent. 

In  naval  war,  the  time  for  mobilisation  means,  or 
should  mean,  the  number  of  hours  required  for  a 
thoroughly  equipped  fleet  to  get  under  weigh.  The 
Power  that  properly  realises  this  has  over  another  the 
overwhelming  advantage  which  would  accrue  were  it 
possible  for  one  European  State  to  mobilise  and  mass 
its  armies  along  the  frontiers  of  another  State  that 
had  its  forces  still  on  a  peace-footing  and  scattered 
about  the  country.  Again,  in  modern  naval  war  the 
result  of  a  general  fleet  action  means  annihilation  to  one 
side  or  the  other — of  this  there  can  be  no  question,  if 
the  terrible  forces  for  destruction  wielded  by  the 
opposing  ships  be  borne  in  mind.  In  common  parlance, 
it  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finish,  and  a  defeat  will  mean 
irretrievable  disaster  to  the  vanquished.  It  rests  there¬ 
fore  with  us  so  to  organise  our  fleets,  that  they  may  be 
not  only  stronger  than  their  possible  foes  at  the  vital 
points  of  our  Empire,  but  in  addition  be  completely 
equipped  and  always  ready ,  for  superiority  in  numbers, 
armament,  personnel  and  organisation  is  of  no  avail 
without  readiness. 

The  oft-quoted  definition  of  successful  strategy  by 
land  as  the  art  of  placing  a  preponderant  force  at 
the  decisive  point  of  a  theatre  of  war,  applies  with 
peculiar  fitness  to  operations  by  sea.  For  Great 
Britain  the  decisive  point  in  the  theatre  of  naval  war 
is,  according  to  Colonel  Verner,  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  successful  holding  of  the  Mediterranean  our 
supremacy  as  a  world-power  and  as  masters  of  the  sea 
may  be  said  to  depend.  The  Mediterranean  is  destined 
to  be  the  scene  of  the  next  great  naval  war,  since  our 
enemies  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to  seek  to  engage 
our  concentrated  fleets  in  the  Channel  close  to  our 
great  arsenals  and  harbours,  until  they  had  disposed  of 
our  Mediterranean  fleet.  The  Channel  is,  of  course, 
another  pivotal  position,  but  second  in  importance. 
Plainly,  then,  the  fleets  at  these  two  strategic  centres 
should  not  only  be  of  sufficient  strength  but  should  be 
further  always  ready  for  war.  Sufficient  strength 
means  an  adequate  number  of  Battleships  and  of 
Cruisers  of  the  proper  type,  with  a  fleet  of  Destroyers 
numerous  enough  both  to  protect  the  flanks  of  the 
fleet  at  sea  and  to  lie  off  the  enemy’s  harbours, 
ready  to  swoop  down  on  torpedo-boats  upon  their  try¬ 
ing  to  put  to  sea  ;  also  proper  provision  of  Auxiliaries 
for  repairs  and  supplies,  without  which  a  modern  fleet 
cannot  keep  the  sea. 

One  sometimes  is  inclined  to  wonder  if  our  authori¬ 
ties  realise  what  the  next  European  war  will  mean  to 
us  and  more  especially  to  our  fleet.  It  is  an  accepted 
maxim  of  our  possible  enemies  that  their  one  and  only 
chance  of  success  in  a  naval  war  is  to  secure  an  initial 
advantage  over  us  at  the  very  outset  by  striking  at  our 
fleets  before  they  have  been  assembled,  reinforced,  and 
properly  mobilised,  by  the  addition  of  the  requisite  com¬ 
plement  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  auxiliaries.  In 
other  words,  our  enemies  are  determined  to  assume  the 
offensive,  and  that  for  the  first  time  in  history,  for 
hitherto  in  our  naval  wars,  when  naval  officers  failed 
to  “see”  the  Admiralty  instructions,  we  have  been 
the  aggressors.  The  peculiar  genius  of  modern 
English  Governments,  combined  with  the  glorious 
traditions  of  the  British  Constitution,  makes  it 
tolerably  certain  that  we  shall  never  take  the  first 
step  in  commencing  hostilities,  and  none  know  this 
better  than  our  possible  enemies.  Such  a  view  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  our  fatuous  forbearance  in  South  Africa,  where 
we  allowed  the  Boer  States  to  make  every  possible 
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preparation  for  a  war  which  could  not  be  directed,  and 
could  not  be  conceived  to  be  directed,  against  any  other 
Power  than  ourselves.  But  in  the  case  of  an  impending 
maritime  war,  our  enemies  might  reasonably  make  pre¬ 
parations  ostensibly  for  some  other  purpose,  and  thus  our 
difficulties  would  be  vastly  increased,  and  our  policy  of 
always  waiting  for  the  other  side  to  hit  first  might 
be  attended  with  the  most  unpleasant  of  results  to  us. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  next  naval  war  will 
begin  with  the  sudden  departure  of  properly  mobilised 
hostile  fleets  from  convenient  ports,  and  by  the  issue  of 
torpedo-boat  flotillas  from  many  and  sundry  others,  with 
the  definite  and  pre-arranged  object  of  dealing  a  sudden 
and  crushing  blow  at  the  British  fleet  before  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  offensive.  What  a  defeat  in  such  a 
case  would  mean  to  England,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dilate  upon.  Nor  is  it  alarmism  to  suggest  the 
disagreeable  possibilities  of  a  raid  of  destroyers  and 
torpedo-boats  on  our  fleets  at  anchor,  before  war  was 
actually  declared.  Indeed  it  would  be  well  for  a 
right  appreciation  of  this  point  if  a  cheap  reprint  of 
“  Hostilities  without  Declaration  of  War”  were  issued 
broadcast  to  the  nation.  A  study  of  that  book,  if  we 
keep  in  mind  the  distance  modern  war-vessels  can 
steam  in  twelve  hours,  which  means  forestalling  the 
movements  of  a  British  fleet  by  only  half  a  day,  should 
bring  home  to  the  mind  of  the  most  complacent  and 
self-satisfied  Briton  the  terrible  and  ever-present  risks 
we  are  now  running  by  keeping  our  fleets  scattered  all 
the  world  over,  and  thus  neglecting  to  hold  strongly 
and  adequately  the  main  strategic  points  of  our 
Empire — the  Mediterranean  and  the  British  Channel. 
Colonel  Willoughby  Verner  has  in  our  view  done  good 
service  in  thus  calling  attention  to  a  weak  point  in  the 
defence  of  the  Empire. 


A  SCHEME  OF  ARMY  REFORM. 


V. — -Ti-ie  Distribution  of  the  Home  Army. 


TO  minimise,  as  far  as  possible,  the  necessary  out¬ 
lay  on  housing  our  augmented  army,  all  available 
accommodation  should  carefully  be  turned  to  account. 
At  Aldershot  and  Salisbury  there  would  be  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  provide  accommodation  for  two  complete 
army  corps.  On  the  other  corps  districts,  the  outlay 
would  be  less  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  divisions  and 
brigades  would  be  so  widely  scattered  that  their 
organisation  would  be  of  little  use  in  winter.  Still  it 
would  generally  be  advisable  to  maintain  the  nucleus  of 
these  staffs,  so  as  to  have  them  ready  in  case  of  need. 
They  might,  however,  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit,  and,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  scattered  divisions, 
be  reduced  merely  to  temporary  summer  appointments. 
The  evil  of  having  too  many  staff  officers  might  also  be 
obviated  to  a  certain  extent  by  taking  some  only  tem¬ 
porarily  from  their  regiments  and  not  seconding  them. 
In  any  case  the  organisation  of  regiments  into  brigades 
of  six  would  with  six  army  corps  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  sixty  generals  demanded  by  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
scheme  to  forty-two.  According  to  his  plan,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  divide  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  into  six  great 
army  corps  districts  ;  and  to  that  arrangement  we  in 
the  main  adhere.  But,  as  we  have  already  maintained, 
we  propose  to  make  London  extra  to  the  army  corps 
establishment — except  as  reg'ards  the  composite  regi¬ 
ment  of  Household  Cavalry.  For  it  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  for  the  home  district  general  and  his  staff  to 
remain  permanently  in  London  ;  since  a  large  additional 
garrison  drawn  from  the  army  reserves  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  defence  of  the  capital,  and  the  staff 
should  not  be  new  to  their  work.  In  this  connexion,  it 
may  also  be  mentioned,  that  as  there  would  be  no 
Volunteers,  two  of  the  full  colonels  commanding  regi¬ 
ments  of  Guards  might  be  taken  as  brigadiers  to 
command  the  two  Guards  brigades.  The  regiments 
which  would  comprise  the  brigade  of  Guards  in  London 
would  be  quartered  at  Wellington  and  Chelsea  Barracks, 
the  Tower  of  London  and  Windsor,  while  S.  John’s 
Wood  barracks  might  be  sold.  The  remaining  Guards 
brigade  would  be  quartered  at  Aldershot  ;  and  would— 
in  conformity  with  a  sound  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge — be  classified  as  the  first  brigade 
of  the  army. 


I 


The  army  corps  centred  at  Aldershot  would  of  course 
be  numbered  the  first  on  the  list  ;  and  we  understand 
that  arrangements  have  already  been  made  for  the 
housing  of  one  army  corps  in  that  district.  For  the 
Generals  and  their  staffs,  since  there  are  already  in  the 
district  a  corps  commander  and  a  headquarter  and  four 
brigade  staffs — one  of  these  brigadiers  would  be  a 
Guards’  colonel — it  would  only  be  necessary  to  add  two 
divisional  generals  with  their  staffs.  The  2nd  army 
corps  would  have  its  headquarters  at  Salisbury,  and 
there — presumably  at  Tedworth,  Perham,  Bulford  and 
West  Down — accommodation  would  have  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  these  troops.  Apparently  Mr.  Brodrick 
included  in  this  army  corps  various  troops  quartered  in 
the  South  of  England  ;  but  in  the  present  scheme 
all  would  be  concentrated  on  the  spot,  and  in  respect  of 
generals  and  staff  a  complete  army  corps  complement 
would  have  to  be  formed.  Mr.  Brodrick  has  told  us  that 
the  3rd  army  corps  is  to  be  quartered  in  Ireland. 
Surely  this  is  not  a  desirable  arrangement.  In  case  of 
great  national  emergency,  a  large  number  of  regular 
troops  would  be  required  in  Ireland  ;  and  it  would  be 
much  simpler  if  part  of  the  troops  already  quartered 
there  were  used  for  that  purpose.  The  northern  corps 
might  far  better  have  been  allotted  to  this  duty.  Troops 
are  not  so  much  needed  in  the  North  of  England,  so 
that  its  corps  going  abroad  would  make  less  differ¬ 
ence.  Moreover  the  large  number  of  regimental 
districts  situated  in  that  part  of  England  would 
make  it  easy  to  muster  reservists  rapidly  for  the 
garrisoning  of  various  posts  in  the  corps’  absence. 
In  our  scheme  therefore  one  army  corps  only  would 
be  allotted  between  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England. 
This  would  be  the  3rd,  with  its  headquarters  at 
Edinburgh.  Its  senior  division,  or  the  5th  in  the 
army,  would  have  both  its  brigades  quartered  in 
Scotland,  where  additional  accommodation  would  have 
to  be  provided.  The  6th  division  would  have  one 
brigade  between  Sheffield,  York  and  Strensall — 
where  additional  huts  might  be  built — and  one  be¬ 
tween  Manchester  and  Preston.  Preston  might  be 
relieved  of  its  cavalry  regiment  and  more  accommo¬ 
dation  provided,  while  Chipping  would  be  con¬ 
veniently  situated  to  form  its  training  ground. 
The  cavalry  brigade  would  be  divided  between 
York  and  Leeds.  For  the  artillery  and  army  ser¬ 
vice  corps  there  would  not  be  nearly  sufficient  room 
in  this  district.  It  has  already  one  lieutenant- 
general  and  two  major-generals,  who  would  become 
the  corps  and  divisional  commanders,  but  four  brigadiers 
would  have  to  be  added.  The  4th  army  corps’  head¬ 
quarters  would  be  fixed  at  Colchester,  its  7th  division 
would  have  one  brigade  at  Colchester,  and  one  dis¬ 
tributed  between  Colchester  and  Warley.  Its  other 
division  would  be  somewhat  far  off,  since  both  its 
brigades  would  be  centred  at  Lichfield  where  additional 
barracks  would  have  to  be  built.  The  cavalry  brigade 
would  consist  of  two  regiments  at  Colchester,  and  the 
composite  regiment  of  Household  Cavalry — which  for 
part  of  the  year  would  be  quartered  in  the  London 
district ;  and  the  artillery  would  be  distributed  be¬ 
tween  Colchester,  Norwich,  Ipswich,  Weedon,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  Coventry.  In  this  area  there  are 
already  two  major-generals  and  a  cavalry  brigadier ; 
therefore  to  complete  the  army  corps  staff,  one  corps 
commander,  one  divisional  general,  and  three  brigadiers 
would  be  necessary,  since,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
the  general  in  London  would  not  be  taken  as  a 
divisional  commander,  and  one  of  the  Guards’  colonels 
would  command  the  London  brigade  of  Guards.  The 
5th  army  corps  would  have  its  headquarters  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  general  there  would  become 
the  corps  commander.  The  gt’n  division  would 
have  one  brigade  between  Chatham,  Gravesend  and 
Woolwich,  and  one  between  Shorncliffe  and  Dover; 
while  the  10th  division  would  have  one  between  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Parkhurst  and  Portland,  and  one  at  Devonport. 
The  cavalry  brigade  would  be  between  Canterbury, 
Hounslow  and  Shorncliffe,  and  the  artillery  between 
Woolwich,  Shorncliffe,  Lydd,  Brighton,  Christchurch, 
Hilsea,  Exeter,  Bristol  and  Trowbridge.  In  this  district 
the  generals  at  Dover  and  Devonport  would  become 
divisional  generals,  and  the  one  at  Shorncliffe  a  brigadier. 
This  district  has  already  a  cavalry,  two  artillery  and  an 
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engineer  general,  but  three  additional  infantry  briga¬ 
diers  would  be  needed.  Lastly  the  6th  army  corps 
would  be  distributed  throughout  Ireland,  where  very 
nearly  enough  accommodation,  and  practically  the  staff, 
exist  already.  Though  some  of  these  units  would  be 
very  widely  scattered,  they  could  be  drawn  together  in 
the  summer  for  divisional  and  brigade  training.  The 
increase  of  generals  and  staff  officers  would  of  course 
be  a  serious  item  ;  and  in  many  cases  there  would 
not  in  fact  be  work  enough  for  them  to  do  in  the 
winter  ;  but,  as  we  have  already  explained,  they  need 
not  be  kept  up  permanently  in  every  case.  The  army 
corps  commander  and  his  staff  should  always  be  main¬ 
tained,  as  on  him  would  rest  the  final  responsibility  for 
the  training  and  discipline  of  his  army  corps. 

Want  of  ground  would  undoubtedly  be  a  serious 
difficulty,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  an  Act 
giving  far  greater  space  and  freedom  for  manoeuvring 
than  is  allowed  at  present.  The  1st  army  corps  natu¬ 
rally  would  have  its  ground  at  Aldershot ;  and  the  2nd 
at  Salisbury,  where  possibly  more  ground  might  with 
advantage  be  acquired.  The  South  Downs  would 
furnish  the  most  suitable  training  ground  for  the  5th 
or  southern  corps  ;  and  at  times  it  might  co-operate 
with  the  2nd  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Want  of  ground 
would  be  most  severely  felt  by  the  two  corps  north  of 
London  ;  and  a  large  tract  would  have  to  be  obtained 
in  one  of  those  districts.  The  3rd,  or  northern  army 
corps,  might  then  be  able  to  arrange  for  manoeuvres  in 
Scotland,  or  in  North  Wales,  while  for  smaller  bodies 
Strensall  would  be  available.  Similarly,  for  the  qth  or 
Colchester  corps,  extensive  manoeuvres  might  be 
organised  in  Staffordshire,  while  ground  for  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  small  bodies  might  be  acquired  near  Colchester. 

This  scheme  would  have  the  effect  of  decentralising 
authority  from  London  to  the  corps  districts  ;  and  the 
consequent  removal  of  much  detail  work  from  the  War 
Office  would  enable  the  headquarter  staff  to  devote 
more  time  to  larger  issues.  That  is  the  real  crux  of  the 
War  Office  question.  Too  much  detail  work  is  thrown 
on  the  central  establishment  ;  and  both  Mr.  Brodrick’s 
scheme  and  that  we  have  outlined  would  be  entirely 
useless  unless  commanders  of  army  corps  were  given  the 
fullest  powers  to  settle  most  matters  of  discipline  and, 
within  limits,  of  training  ;  with  power  up  to  certain 
points  to  authorise  expenditure  in  their  commands. 

This  article  completes  the  “ Scheme  of  Army 
Reform .”  On  15  June  will  begin  a  series  on  “  Military 
Education.  ” 


SIND  UNSUNG: 

“An  Antique  Land.” 

HTO  the  ordinary  person,  the  word  Sind  spells  heat  in- 
tolerable,  sand  unlimited,  and  banishment  from 
the  delights  of  hill  stations  and  other  joys,  which  are 
held  to  make  existence  tolerable — or  at  least  possible — 
in  India.  But  for  whom  of  the  initiated  will  it  not  also 
conjure  up  visions  of  the  loveliness  of  pearly  mornings 
and  the  glories  of  wondrous  sunsets  dying  over  the  far 
hills  of  Baluchistan  ;  of  “  a  turquoise  twilight,  crisp 
and  chill  ”  ;  of  the  sleepy  drone  of  Persian  wheels,  of 
the  colour  of  those  wide,  hot  stretches  of  sand — 
visions  which 

— “  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet 

keep  fresh  the  fascination  of  the  strange  land  that 
waits  upon  the  pleasure  of  the  mighty  River  Indus  ? 

How  bewildering  that  plunge  from  the  aggressive 
modernity  of  a  P.  and  O.  into  the  atmosphere  of  the 
picture  Bible  of  our  youth  ! 

Here  was  the  weary  land  in  which  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  is  no  mere  image  of  comfort :  here  the 
dignified  bearded  men  and  veiled  women  lightly  bearing 
on  their  heads  vessels,  probably  the  counterpart  of  the 
pitcher  that  Rebecca  let  down  to  the  well.  Look  at 
that  flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  brown  and  white,  black 
and  speckled,  following  their  wild-looking  shepherd 
and  his  reed  pipe  into  the  desert.  It  might  be  Moses 
with  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-in-law.  And  over 
everything  sunlight  such  as  before  we  only  knew  in 
dreams — sunlight  that  changes  from  pearl  to  gold,  from 


gold  to  the  whiteness  of  a  flame  and  so  through 
gold  again  to  the  reds  and  purples  of  the  sunset. 
Following  thereon,  a  night  only  possible  in  such  a 
climate  ;  when  in  a  sky  of  intense  depth  and  blue  the 
stars  burn  like  silver  lamps;  or  the  moonlight  lies 
flooding,  drowning  the  world  in  splendour. 

First  and  foremost  in  importance  in  the  land,  giver 
of  prosperity,  nay,  of  existence  itself,  over-lord  of 
myriads  of  tributaries,  is  the  River  Indus.  Let  us 
render  homage  to  the  great  stream,  silently  sliding 
past,  awe-inspiring  in  its  majestic  volume.  There 
is  no  hurry,  no  other  motion,  save  the  oily  swirl 
which  tells  of  the  sudden  crumbling  of  some  sandbank 
beneath  ;  no  noise,  except  the  whispering  swish  and 
roar  of  the  subsiding  bank  ;  cut  out  sharp  and  steep 
on  the  outside  edge  of  the  river’s  curves,  by  the  in¬ 
exorable  current.  Down  sweep  the  great  boats,  with 
their  wing-like  sails,  and  huge  rudders,  now  this  broad¬ 
side  on  now  that  ;  down  past  high  banks  fringed  with 
feathery  tamarisk,  or  crowned  with  a  forest  of  babul  trees 
powdered  with  their  “spendthrift  gold”;  past  sandy 
stretches,  the  basking  place  of  loathly  magars  ;  past 
mud  villages  dignified  by  distance  into  frowning  fortifi¬ 
cations  ;  past  the  creaking  wheels,  that  carry  water  to 
the  chequer-board  of  crops,  with  their  marvellous 
system  of  levels  ;  and  so  to  the  marshes  of  the 
Delta,  where  the  great  flood  loses  itself  through  many 
mouths,  and  yet  has  power  to  scour  for  itself  a  wide 
and  deep  channel — the  Swatch — in  the  shallow  bed  of 
the  Arabian  Sea. 

To  any  who  is  a  lover  of  birds  what  could  be 
more  fascinating  than  the  Dhunds,  broads  on  whose 
waters  fleets  of  great  pelican  solemnly  sail,  all  moving 
and  turning  together  as  by  word  of  command  ?  Round 
the  margin  stalk  spoonbills,  herons  and  cranes,  large 
and  small  ;  while  nimble  snippets  run  to  and  fro  ;  and 
over  the  water  wheel  and  skim  the  exquisitely  delicate 
lesser  terns,  uttering  their  mournful  cry.  The  black 
and  white  kingfisher  hovers  high  in  air  ere  he  drops 
like  a  stone,  and  the  paddy  bird  flits,  suddenly  white, 
then  alights,  invisible  in  his  coat  of  grey-green.  Flocks 
of  coot  get  up  noisily,  and  clap-clap-clapper  along  the 
surface  before  settling  down  to  their  flight.  There 
sails  a  convoy  of  duck,  or  overhead  they  come,  whish  ! 
teal  and  mallard  pochard  and  shoveller,  your  keen-eyed 
shikari  naming  them  when  they  are  as  yet  mere  specks  in 
the  distance.  Up  in  that  corner  you  will  put  up  a  wisp  of 
snipe  ;  away  they  dart  with  zigzag  flight  and  fluty  notes 
of  alarm.  Who  could  forget  the  evening  when  on  a 
sun-cracked  stretch  of  mud,  feeding  on  the  short  grass 
left  by  the  inundations,  you  saw  your  first  wild  geese 
— hundreds  of  them — or  the  mighty  clamour  of  the 
uprising  cloud  as  in  an  undulating  wedge  they  took 
their  way  into  the  heart  of  a  sunset  that  flamed  and 
burned  behind  the  purple  mountains?  And  high  in  the 
air — so  high  that  their  harsh  cry  came  but  faintly 
down  to  you— waved  a  V-shaped  riband  of  the  great 
grey  cranes,  journeying  south  from  their  far-distant 
northern  haunts. 

How  vividly  rises  to  the  memory  the  night  when  under 
a  moon,  full  in  a  sky  of  velvety  blue,  with  the  fresh 
wind  blowing  cold  from  the  hills,  we  sat  round  the 
fragrant  camp  fire  ;  and,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  ab¬ 
sorbed  and  yearning  faces,  two  camel-drivers  intoned 
the  sorrows  of  some  pair  of  old-time  lovers  while  a  reed 
pipe  wailed  and  grieved  in  accompaniment  ;  and  round 
them  with  wild  eyes  and  hair,  and  flashing  teeth, 
gathered  a  circle  of  brothers  to  point  the  recital  with 
tempestuous  sighs  and  deep  “  Wah-wahs”  of  approba¬ 
tion.  A  sandy  desert,  white-hot,  blinding — quivering 
away  under  the  fierce  sun  through  ochres,  and  reds,  and 
distant  mauves,  to  the  transparent  blue  of  the  barren 
mountains.  At  a  little  distance,  uprising  solitary  in  the 
vast  level,  is  a  low  mound,  bearing  the  white  tomb  of 
some  holy  man,  beneath  its  drooping  red  flag.  He 
rests  in  peace  indeed,  lying  quiet  in  the  immense 
silence,  all  day  beneath  the  sun,  all  night  watching 
the  great  constellations  wheel  and  flash  from  horizon  to 
horizon.  A  flight  of  parrots  shooting  like  living  emeralds 
across  the  blue  :  moonlight  under  the  babul  trees,  lying 
in  gold  and  silver  discs  on  the  warm  earth.  The  thin 
sweet  music  from  the  reed  of  the  “  ummedwar  ”  or 
“  hoper  ”  for  employment  who  followed  the  camp; 
faint  old  melodies,  that  seemed  to  “  come  with  breath 
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of  thyme,  and  bees  that  hum  across  the  years  ”  from 
the  morning  of  things. 

Camels  stalk  through  the  picture  stately  and  super¬ 
cilious  ;  roped  together  in  picturesque  files.  Or  they 
mingle  drowsily  with  one’s  last  thoughts  on  the  nights 
when  camp  was  struck,  when,  the  last  load  bound 
on  the  complaining  bearers,  a  silence  fell  on  the 
yelling  horde  of  attendants  who  demonlike  had  been 
flitting  through  the  firelight  ;  and  the  noiseless  pad- 
pad  of  the  cushioned  feet  passed  away  into  mysterious 
darkness,  while  fainter  and  fainter  from  the  head 
of  the  long  file  came  the  tink-tink  of  the  leader’s 
bell  ;  until  as  they  gained  the  road,  three  times  arose 
the  wild  prayer  to  Allah  for  safe-conduct  to  the  journey’s 
end. 

The  spirit  of  a  remote  antiquity  still  broods  over  Sind. 
In  twenty  years  the  spell  will  have  vanished  and  the 
land  will  have  awaked  to  busy  modern  life.  When  the 
railway  connects  it  direct  with  far  Calcutta  and  the 
palm  lands  of  the  south  ;  when  the  dream  of  its  latest 
conqueror  is  realised,  of  Karachi  a  second  Bombay  for 
the  exports  of  the  Panjab  ;  when  the  silver  meshes  of 
the  network  of  canals  is  flung  still  farther  over  what  is 
#  now  burning  desert  ;  Sind  may  once  more  become  the 
fertile,  populated  country  that  dim  pre-Alexandrine 
tradition  paints  it.  One  may  honestly  hope  for  it,  and 
yet  grieve  a  little  over  the  passing  of  a  charm  which 
belongs  to  a  younger  age  than  ours. 


THE  ACCOMPLISHED  DEBTOR. 

THERE  is  a  story  of  a  visitor  at  an  hotel  whose 
sleep  was  disturbed  by  his  neighbour  in  the  next 
room  who  was  walking  about  in  evident  distress.  On 
venturing  to  remonstrate  and  inquire  into  the  cause  he 
gathers  it  is  something  about  bills.  “  Is  it  you  or  the 
other  man  that  has  to  pay  these  bills  ?  ”  “  Why  me  of 

course,  the  other  man  is  my  creditor.”  “Oh!  I  see. 
Well  now  I  tell  you  :  you  just  go  to  bed  and  be  quiet, 
and  let  the  other  man  walk  !  ”  This  was  really  very 
sensible  advice.  It  showed  that  the  adviser  must  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  English  law 
of  debtor  and  creditor,  and  could  have  written  as 
useful  a  book  as  the  one  mentioned  below.*  If  to 
his  knowledge  of  law  he  had  added  an  elementary 
acquaintance  with  grammar  and  the  construction  of 
ordinary  sentences  in  English,  by  that  much  his  book 
would  have  been  an  improvement.  Evidently  the  only 
kind  of  composition  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
expects  its  alumni  to  be  acquainted  with  is  a  branch  of 
the  law  of  bankruptcy.  Lawyers’  letters  which  form  so 
important  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  debt-collecting — 
or  rather  of  attempting  to  collect  debts,  because  the 
Solicitor’s  story  is  a  plaintive  assertion  that  really  to 
collect  debts  is  impossible — appear  not  to  furnish  a 
sufficient  training  in  style.  But  there  is  a  more  serious 
objection  to  them  than  this.  They  are  not  always 
honest  ;  they  appear  to  be  frank  and  they  are  not.  For 
instance  you  shall  receive  a  lawyer’s  letter  for  a  debt  of 
under  two  pounds  containing  a  demand  for  “  6w  8d.  my 
costs.”  This  is  a  very  bad  example  to  set  to  debtors. 
It  is  trifling  with  honesty  because  the  solicitor  is 
quite  well  aware  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  make  the 
charge  ;  and  if  the  debtor  knows  his  business,  and  as  a 
class  debtors  have  little  to  learn,  he  will  show  his  strict 
impartiality  by  not  paying  either.  This  is  a  little 
gratuitous  information  not  to  be  found  in  the  Solicitor’s 
book.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  difficulties  of  col¬ 
lecting  debts  are  so  appalling  that  solicitors  rarely  do 
collect  them  for  their  clients.  But  we  notice  that  for 
not  doing  this  solicitors  send  in  big  bills.  In  one  case 
£50  is  mentioned  for  not  collecting  a  debt  of  jQ 20 . 
Are  these  bad  debts  :  does  the  solicitor  write  them  off  as 
he  tells  us  his  clients  have  to  do  when  their  debts  are 
not  collected?  If  that  is  so  we  are  able  to  realise 
more  distinctly  than  in  any  other  way  how  exceedingly 
feeble  the  so-called  strong  arm  of  the  law  must  be. 

However  against  solicitors  and  creditors  in  general 
it  may  very  well  be  complained  that  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
avoid  payment  of  debts  as  it  ought  to  be.  How  to 
avoid  payment  of  debts  is  an  art  in  which  anyone  might 

*  How  to  Avoid  Payment  of  Debt.  By  a  Solicitor.  London  : 
Simpkin  and  Co.  1901.  2 s. 


have  been  proud  to  instruct  mankind  if  it  benefited 
the  people  who  really  need  it.  These  we  take  it  are  the 
respectable  classes  whose  means  would  be  considerably 
increased  if  they  had  not  to  pay  their  debts  ;  the  honest 
ones  whose  addresses  are  known ;  who  have  their 
own  furniture  and  do  not  “  shoot  the  moon  ”  ;  who  are 
engaged  in  offices  and  shops,  and  who  are  ruined  if 
judgment  summonses  are  issued  against  them.  These 
no  art  can  save  from  the  sad  necessity  of  paying  their 
debts  and  consequently  of  living  in  a  chronic  condition 
of  straitened  circumstances.  The  gospel  in  this 
case  is  not  preached  to  the  poor.  Only  when 
you  are  quite  rich  does  it  pay  not  to  pay  debts  : 
rich  either  with  your  own  wealth  or  the  wealth 
of  your  wife.  Then,  if  you  are  blessed  with  a  truly 
helpful  woman  who  will  combine  her  acute  femi¬ 
nine  wits  with  yours  in  a  little  scheme  of  fraud  and 
swindling,  it  is  your  creditor  who  will  “walk”  and  not 
you.  A  married  woman  is  the  agent  of  her  husband 
and  she  gives  the  orders.  You  enjoy  the  product  but 
as  for  paying — well  it  is  quite  evident  your  wife’s  in¬ 
come  is  not  yours  and  you  have  no  other  :  nor  is  your 
wife’s  furniture  your  own.  You  may  sleep  peacefully, 
and  so  may  your  wife,  in  fear  of  no  one  but  the  land¬ 
lord  who  alone  has  the  absolute  privilege  of  sweeping 
off  household  gods.  For  a  man  in  this  happy  position 
the  maxim  of  the  law  caveat  emptor  is  reversed  and 
becomes  caveat  venditor.  There  are  unsympathetic 
people  who  speak  of  indictment  for  criminal  conspiracy. 
But  the  possibility  of  this  need  not  give  the  clever  debtor 
a  moment’s  anxiety.  Others  speak  harshly  of  the  vendor 
and  say  curtly  it  serves  him  right  for  giving  credit  with¬ 
out  inquiry.  He  pleads  competition  of  rivals,  the  loss 
of  custom  if  he  is  too  curious  and  exacting,  and  the 
subtlety  of  customers.  So  the  matter  stands  and 
who  shall  decide?  At  any  rate  it  is  quite  surprising 
what  an  advantage  it  is  to  be  in  the  honourable  state  of 
matrimony  if  you  wish  not  to  pay  your  debts.  If  you 
have  property  of  your  own  you  can  transfer  it  to  your 
wife,  and  a  settlement  or  a  bill  of  sale  is  such  a  fearsome 
instrument  to  try  to  upset  that  your  creditor  will 
think  it  well  to  leave  you  alone.  Where  the  unmarried 
would  be  at  their  wits’  end,  the  way  is  smooth  to 
husband  and  wife.  The  spinster’s  hard  lot  is  made 
harder  by  a  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt  which  treats 
her  as  ungently  as  it  does  the  mere  man  whom  Provi¬ 
dence  has  condemned  to  be  amongst  those  who  must 
pay  their  debts  ;  while  the  married  woman  who  carries 
on  business  “  separate  and  apart  from  her  husband” 
can  on  no  account  be  committed  to  prison. 

These  are  the  privileged  classes.  We  cannot  all  be 
rich  or  married,  and  to  those  who  are  not  it  is  a  cruel 
mockery  to  write  a  book  suggesting  the  false  hope 
that  it  is  open  to  them  to  avoid  payment  of  their 
debts.  In  this  matter  as  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life  there  are  some  who  have  natural  advantages 
over  others.  The  unfortunate  person  whose  income 
is  scheduled  by  his  employers  to  make  the  task  of  the 
Inland  Revenue  Commissioners  lighter  cannot  hope  to 
get  off  as  easily  from  paying  his  income-tax  as  the  man 
with  more  effectually  concealed  sources  of  revenue. 
So  there  are  debtors  whom  nature  has  endowed  with 
the  enviable  gift  not  only  of  easily  obtaining  credit 
from  their  tradesmen  but  of  bearing  the  burden  of  their 
debts  with  nonchalance.  Nay  more  they  are  not  happy 
if  they  are  not  in  debt.  They  would  feel  life  monoto¬ 
nous  if  it  were  free  from  duns,  and  lawyers’  letters,  and 
County  Court  summonses  and  writs,  and  did  not 
afford  the  supreme  excitement  of  an  appearance  in 
Court  for  the  felicity  of  seeing  their  creditors  flounder¬ 
ing  in  a  hopeless  attempt  to  prove  the  righteousness  of 
their  committal  to  prison,  because,  if  they  have  not 
means,  by  all  the  outward  tokens  of  prosperity  they 
ought  to  have.  We  hear  much  of  the  burden  of  debt, 
of  the  terrible  anxiety  and  harassment  of  owing  money 
you  cannot  pay.  That  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture. 
Let  us  not  exaggerate  ;  let  us  see  life  wholly  and,  as 
Mr.  Morley  would  say,  look  at  things  as  they  are.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  unhappy  position  of  creditors  who  cannot 
get  payment  of  their  debts,  and  that  of  the  unduly 
anxious  because  they  cannot  pay,  let  us  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  nature  has  mercifully  lightened  the  total  sum 
of  misery  by  the  creation  of  an  indefinite  number  who 
in  the  environment  of  debt,  and  the  precincts  of  the 
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Bankruptcy  Court,  flourish  and  are  happy.  Moreover 
creditors  themselves  have  discovered  a  mode  of  relief 
to  some  extent  for  themselves  by  the  system  known  as 
“  making  good  debts  pay  for  bad.”  It  makes  it  a  little 
harder  for  the  honest  debtors,  but  it  relieves  consider¬ 
ably  the  adroit  debtor,  and  his  natural  enemy  the 
creditor.  Amongst  the  palliatives  too  must  be  reckoned 
the  legal  assistance  debtors  have  at  their  disposal  for 
making  little  arrangements  which  baffle  the  law. 
Solicitors  are  not  wholly  would-be  debt  collectors  :  they 
find  it  perhaps  more  profitable  when  they  are  asked  to 
devise  means  of  escape  for  the  debtor.  Our  Solicitor 
suggests  that  this  may  be  wrong  on  the  solicitor’s  part. 
But  with  easy  professional  morality  he  asks  who 
is  to  blame  him?  We  are  not  doing  so,  and  we  are 
rather  surprised  that  he  should  be  afraid  lest  in 
writing  his  book  he  should  be  supposed  desirous  of 
teaching  people  dishonestly  to  evade  their  liabilities. 
The  fact  is  there  is  not  much  comfort  after  all  in  the 
book  for  most  of  us.  It  all  comes  to  this  that  if 
you  are  dishonest  you  need  not  pay  your  debts ;  but 
according  to  his  calculation  quite  two-thirds  of  debtors 
are  honest.  One  book  by  a  solicitor  will  not  make 
them  rogues,  so  that  after  all  the  book  only  appeals  to 
a  limited  class,  and  it  is  a  class  which  apparently 
knows  as  much  about  dodging  the  law  as  solicitors 
themselves.  But  this  is  not  the  first  panacea  for  human 
ills  that  has  been  proclaimed  with  an  attractive  title, 
and  has  fallen  far  short  of  its  promises. 


SEVERAL  THEATR  ES. 

EXCEPT  that  it  contains  two  parts  which  may  be 
very  effectively  acted,  “  Mariana,”  in  English,  is 
not  of  the  stuff  that  one  raves  about.  Indeed,  if  its 
author’s  name  were,  not  Echegaray,  but  Smith  or 
Jones,  I  should  loudly  decry  it.  I  should  say  that  it 
was  tedious  in  the  first  two  acts,  and  melodramatic  in 
the  last  two.  I  should  urge  Mr.  Smith  to  study  his 
craft  and  to  observe  life,  or  I  should  proclaim  my  failure 
to  understand  why  Henry  Arthur  had  jeopardised  his 
high  position  by  giving  us  a  play  so  immeasurably 
beneath  the  level  of  his  recent  work.  Towards 
Echegaray,  however,  I  must  take  up  a  more  respectful 
attitude.  I  must  assume  that,  in  the  original  version, 
the  caterpillaresque  progression  of  the  first  two  acts  is 
atoned  for  by  a  superlative  grace  of  language  which 
Mr.  James  Monteith  Graham,  the  adapter,  has  not 
(despite  many  excellent  qualities  that  his  style 
shows)  been  able  to  transmit  for  our  delight.  I  must 
assume,  also,  that  Echegaray,  a  Spaniard,  knows  more 
about  Spaniards  than  I  do,  and  that  in  Spain  they  do 
the  things  which  he  would  have  us  believe  them  to  do. 

If  an  Englishman  had  created  the  characters  in  this 
play,  I  should  twit  him  with  having  played  the  old 
trick  of  saddling  them  with  exotic  names  merely  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  behave  impossibly  without 
destroying  the  illusion  of  possibility.  I  should  suggest, 
for  instance,  that  no  woman  in  the  wide  world  would 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  that  her  lover  should  stay  at 
her  side  and  leave  his  dying  father  unvisited.  But, 
since  it  Is  Echegaray  who  makes  a  woman  do  this,  and 
since  all  I  know  of  Spain  is  what  it  looks  like  on  the 
map,  I  am  quite  ready  to  believe  that  in  Spain  sexual 
passion  is  so  much  stronger  than  in  more  northerly  : 
latitudes  that  filial  devotion  is  treated  as  impertinent  ! 
for  daring  to  co-exist  with  it.  That  proposition  I  accept 
readily.  Having  accepted  it,  however,  I  find  myself  in  im¬ 
mediate difficulties.  Forfilial  devotion  is  the  veryfulcrum  j 
of  the  play.  When  Mariana  was  a  little  girl,  her  mother  j 
was  seduced  by  a  man  who  turns  out  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Montoya,  the  man  with  whom  now  Mariana 
is.  in  love.  This  discovery  having  been  made,  the 
heroine,  still  loving  the  man  passionately,  marries 
somebody  else,  in  order  that  she  may  escape  contami¬ 
nation.  Well!  let  us,  for  a  moment,  set  aside  stage- 
convention  ;  let  us  discard  those  dodges  by  which  in 
the  theatre  life  can  be  twisted  to  afford  exciting  scenes. 
Let  us  suppose  Mariana’s  situation  to  have  occurred, 
not  in  the  theatre,  but  in  real  life.  What  would  have 
happened  ?  Loving  Montoya  so  intensely  as  she  did, 
she  would  have  married  him  in  spite  of  all.  She  would 
not  have  allowed  the  shadow  of  filial  piety  to  stand 


between  her  and  the  passionate  reality  of  her  love. 
That  her  lover  was  not  the  son  of  someone  who  had 
never  wronged  her  mother,  would  have  seemed  to  her 
a  horrible  pity.  But  the  fact  would  have  remained  that 
he  was  he,  and  that  she  was  she  ;  and  in  comparison 
with  that  salient  fact  everything  else  would  have  gone  to 
the  wall.  Even  in  England,  where  sexual  passion  is 
evidently  a  less  lurid  affair  than  in  southern  countries, 
a  woman  in  love  with  a  man  would  not  be  diverted 
by  such  a  discovery  as  that  which  is  made  by 
Echegaray’s  heroine.  It  is  only  the  English  drama¬ 
tists  (the  situation  is  common  enough  in  English 
melodrama)  who  try  to  persuade  us  that  she  would  be 
diverted.  In  lurid  Spain  how  much  less  possible  would 
such  diversion  be  !  Yet  Echegaray  asks  us  to  believe- 
in  it.  How  can  we  do  so  ?  Only  by  assuming  that  in 
Spain,  as  in  China,  the  filial  passion  is  a  more  real  and 
potent  passion  than  any  other.  But  Echegaray’s 
Mariana  has  already  in  the  first  act  shown  us  how 
lightly  the  Spaniards  esteem  filial  passion  in  proportion 
to  sexual  passion.  Thus  we  behold  the  sharp  horns  of 
a  dilemma.  Either  Spain  is  not  like  China  (in  which 
case  the  whole  play  is  impossible  and  must  be  treated 
as  mere  melodrama)  or  Spain  is  like  China  (in  which-  * 
case  Mariana,  showing  herself  to  be  an  unnatural 
monster  in  the  first  act,  behaves  quite  incredibly  in  the 
last  two,  and  thus  reduces  the  play  to  mere  melodrama). 

It  matters  not  on  which  horn  we  impale  ourselves. 
Either  compels  us  to  regard  as  mere  melodrama  this 
work  of  a  distinguished  and  much-lauded  foreigner, 
whose  very  name  we  are  afraid  to  pronounce.  This  is 
a  painful  pass  to  which  I  have  brought  you — I,  who  set 
out  to  be  so  respectful  to  Echegaray. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  Mariana  and 
Montoya  are  fine  vehicles  for  an  actor  and  actress. 
Mrs.  Campbell,  as  Mariana,  acts  so  well  that  the  even¬ 
ing  passes  off  very  pleasantly  indeed.  In  the  early 
scenes  she  is  so  full  of  humour  and  espi'e glerie ,  and  in 
the  later  scenes  so  directly  and  forcefully  tragic,  that 
we  long  to  see  her  again  as  Juliet.  At  the  time  when 
she  played  Juliet,  she  was  passing  through  an  un¬ 
fortunate  phase.  Neither  gaiety  nor  any  passion  of 
love  or  grief  would  she  express.  Everything  was  re¬ 
duced  to  a  convention  of  wistful  and  listless  gloom. 
The  convention  was  very  beautiful  in  its  way.  In  it 
Melisande  was  born,  and  in  it  lives  for  us  immortally. 
But  it  smothered  poor  Juliet  at  birth.  Mariana  has,  I 
believe,  been  compared  with  Juliet,  and  not  found 
wanting,  by  a  certain  enthusiast.  That,  of  course,  is 
absurd.  Nevertheless,  the  qualities  through  which- 
Mrs.  Campbell  makes  Mariana  live  are  precisely  the 
qualities  through  wilful  suppression  of  which  she  pre¬ 
vented  Juliet  from  living.  And  I  hope  that  anon  I 
shall  see  her  as  Juliet  again.  Only  I  do  protest  to  her, 
in  her  capacity  of  actress-manager,  that,  I  do  not  want 
to  see  Mr.  Titheradge  as  Romeo.  His  Montoya  is  a 
terrible  phenomenon.  Never  again  let  him  be  lured 
from  the  line  he  excels  in — the  line  of  quiet,  modern, 
drab,  Anglo-Saxon  emotion — into  the  line  of  lurid  young 
Latin  lovership. 

I  suppose  that  a  time  may  come  when  I  shall  be 
weary  of  Mr.  Wyndham  as  raisonneur  for  Mr.  Jones, 
weary  of  his  beneficent  influence  on  ladies  who  are 
wavering  about  their  marriage-vows,  weary  of  that 
tender  spot  which,  throughout  his  long  and  distin¬ 
guished  career  in  this  or  that  profession,  he  has  kept  in 
his  heart  for  the  woman  he  loved  “once,”  weary  even 
of  the  fascinating  manner  in  which  he  now  meets  half¬ 
way  some  other  woman  who  has  succumbed  to  his 
breezy  spell.  And  I  suppose  that  a  time  may  come 
when  I  shall  be  weary  of  Miss  Compton  as  the  straight¬ 
forwardly  dishonest  smart  woman  in  Mr.  Carton’s 
comedies,  weary  of  her  lazy,  massive  way  of  basking 
in  her  own  good-humour,  weary  of  her  drawl  and  her 
smile  and  her  leisurely  alertness,  altogether  weary  of 
her.  But,  certainly,  neither  of  these  times  has 
come  yet.  And  thus,  since  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Miss 
Compton  are  the  centre-pieces  of  “The  Case  of 
Rebellious  Susan  ”  and  “  Wheels  Within  Wheels  ”  re¬ 
spectively,  both  Wyndham’s  Theatre  and  the  Criterion 
Theatre  may  be  confidently  recommended  by  me.  (I  am 
so  easily  bored  in  theatres  that  I  cannot  believe  that  any¬ 
thing  which  doesn’t  bore  me  there  can  bore  anyone  else.) 
Both  the  plays  are  as  amusing  as  ever  they  were,  and 
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in  both  there  is  much  good  acting  besides  that  of  the 
principals.  It  is  a  pity  that  Miss  Mary  Moore  cannot 
be  in  two  places  at  once,  and  so  play  the  wayward 
wife  at  the  Criterion.  Miss  Alice  de  Winton  is  too 
undulating,  and  too  contortive  of  voice  and  face,  to 
befit  a  part  that  is  meant  to  be  human. 

Shakespeare  was  far  from  being  at  his  best  in  “  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,”  but  Oxford  was  at  its  very  best 
last  week,  with  the  candles  of  its  vast  horse-chestnuts 
still  alight  and  unshamed  by  the  imperious  sun,  and 
with  its  lilac  and  laburnum  still  a-wave  to  mock  the 
staid  gravity  and  greyness  of  its  walls.  So  I  am  glad 
that  I  went  up  to  see  the  production  of  the  O.U.D.S. 
Many  longueurs  may  be  forgiven  to  a  play  which  calls 
one  to  a  scene  of  such  continuous  beauty.  As  a 
whole,  the  performance  of  the  O.U.D.S.  this  year 
was  comfortably  up  to  the  usual  standard.  Mr. 
H.  M.  Tennent  (Wadham)  was  spirited  and  elastic 
as  Benedict,  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Langton  (also  of  that 
college)  had  digested  well  the  traditions  for  Dog¬ 
berry.  The  other  undergraduates  played  their  parts 
very  decently,  none  taking  unfair  advantage  of 
another  by  suggesting  to  any  metropolitan  fogeys 
who  might  happen  to  be  there  the  suspicion  that 
he  was  loaded  with  genius.  Miss  Janet  Alexander 
acted  prettily  as  Beatrice,  and  Miss  May  Martyn  was 
strikingly  good  as  Hero.  I  suspect  that  both  these 
ladies  are  professional  actresses,  or,  at  least,  amateurs 
who  have  had  much  experience.  They  were  really 
rather  too  good  to  be  in  the  picture.  This  contrast 
between  the  sexes  is  often  palpable  in  the  productions 
of  the  O.U.D.S.  Would  it  not  be  better  artistically — 
besides  being  in  itself  a  pretty  act  of  local  chivalry — 
if  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret  Hall  were  allowed 
hereafter  to  give  yearly  of  their  nymphs?  Max. 


HAROLD  BAUER. 

AROLD  BAUER  comes  to  us  with  credentials 
that  are,  to  speak  as  the  Irish  speak,  both  good 
and  bad.  As  for  the  bad  ones,  has  he  not  been 
enormously  successful  both  in  Paris  and  America  ? 
And  as  for  the  good  ones,  the  best  New  York  and 
Boston  critics,  Philip  Hale,  Huneker  and  some  others, 
have  shouted  a  very  determined  chorus  of  jubilation 
over  him.  He  has  played  here  three  times,  I  believe — 
at  the  Queen’s  Hall  Festival,  and  at  his  recitals  in 
St.  James’  Hall  on  15  and  24  May.  Each  time  his 
audience  has  vigorously  applauded  his  efforts.  That  is 
nothing :  again  and  again  the  public  has  vigorously 
applauded  gentlemen  who  were  either  inferior  artists 
or  not  artists  at  all.  The  few  critics  I  find  it  possible 
to  respect  have  approved  him  ;  the  many  that  no  one 
can  respect,  nor  indeed  trouble  to  think  about, 
have  religiously  sat  on  the  fence.  Nor  is  that 
anything  :  again  and  again  have  these  gentlemen  with 
“  well-balanced  minds  ”  carefully  balanced  those  minds 
on  the  fence  until  it  became 'apparent  whether  or  not  a 
very  big  public  would  ultimately  accept  the  artists  con¬ 
cerning  whom  it  ought  to  be  their  business  to  give  the 
public  a  lead.  If  Mr.  Bauer  continues  to  visit  this 
country  and  becomes  a  popular  favourite,  they  will 
doubtless  join  in  the  chorus  of  adulation— or  rather, 
they  will  “  discover  ”  Mr.  Bauer  and  tell  us  how  foolish 
we  were  not  to  have  found  out  his  surprising  merits 
sooner.  Such  is  the  way  of  critics,  and  such  is 
criticism,  in  England,  or  at  least  in  London.  For  my 
poor  part,  I  venture  to  call  him  one  of  the  finest 
pianists  now  living. 

At  his  first  recital  he  gave  us  Schumann’s  G  minor 
sonata,  Op.  22,  Beethoven’s  A  sonata,  Op.  101,  and 
after  these  pieces  by  Mendelssohn,  Brahms,  Liszt  and 
Chopin.  At  his  second  he  began  with  Chopin’s  B  minor 
sonata  and  ended  with  the  Appassionata  of  Beethoven, 
playing,  between  these  two,  things  by  Bach,  Schumann, 
Liszt  and  Brahms.  These  two  programmes  enable 
one  to  judge  easily  of  his  powers.  To  begin  with, 
then,  one  observes  that  he  is  above  all  things 
a  musician  ;  he  is  musician  first  and  pianist 
after.  He  plays  even  his  fireworks,  his  specimens  of 
technical  display,  as  only  a  musician  could  be  expected 
to  play  them.  But  since  when  he  comes  to  deal  with 
fireworks  he  plays  them  as  they  could  be  played  only 


by  a  virtuoso,  one  perceives  him  to  be  a  very  rare  bird 
indeed,  a  virtuoso  who  is  at  the  same  time  a  musician. 
He  is  one  of  the  same  race  as  Liszt  and  Rubinstein  ; 
and  of  no  other  pianist  now  at  work  can  that  be  said. 
I  do  not  mean  that  Paderewski,  Busoni  and  Lamond 
are  not  musicians  ;  I  do  mean  that  none  of  them  give 
me  the  same  sense  of  perfect  balance  between  high 
musicianship  and  consummate  finger-technique.  There 
are  men  whom  one  knows  to  be  genuine  musicians 
with  an  adequate  technique.  But  Bauer  plays 
the  most  difficult  technical  studies  as  well  as  they 
can  be  played,  regarded  simply  as  technical  studies  ; 
and  one  still  feels  the  technical  achievement  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  musical  achievement.  This  is  high 
praise  :  in  a  sense  it  is  the  highest  praise  one  can  give 
to  an  artist ;  but  the  praise  is  not  too  high.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  satisfying  players  I  have  heard ;  in  nothing 
does  he  fail  to  exhilarate.  Even  when  one  does  not 
agree  with  his  readings  one  is  compelled  to  admit  that 
each  is  a  real  reading  ;  each  is  full  with  a  rich  content  ; 
and  the  content  is  delivered  in  a  superb  manner. 

It  is  hard  to  say  what  so  fine  an  artist  plays  best ; 
but  on  one  point  my  mind  is  quite  definitely  made  up  ; 
and  the  point  is  that  his  Beethoven  playing  is  the  least 
pleasing  of  all  he  does.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
his  rendering  of  the  Beethoven  sonata  in  A.  To  in¬ 
terpret  this  rightly  —  beautifully,  strongly,  and  with 
plenty  of  the  Beethoven  spirit — is,  I  take  it,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  a  pianist  can  set  himself.  The 
sonata  is  tender,  intimate,  mystical ;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  is  everlastingly  breaking  out  into  huge 
passages  of  a  broadly  effective  kind,  intended, 
one  might  say,  for  the  public  ear.  The  whole  work 
is  penetrated  with  one  emotion,  but  it  almost  seems 
as  if  the  composer  was  coy,  and  alternately  came 
forward  and  blurted  out  his  message  in  stentorian 
tones  and  then  retired  within  himself  and  gently  uttered 
his  feelings  to  himself.  The  difficulty  is  to  secure 
continuity,  cohesion,  to  make  us  feel  that  the  un¬ 
derlying  emotion  throughout  is  the  same,  while  at 
the  same  time  giving  us  all  the  varying  superficial 
moods.  This  I  must  say  Mr.  Bauer  did  not  achieve. 
All  the  superficial  moods  I  felt ;  the  deepest  mood  of 
them  all  I  rarely  felt.  There  was  an  endless  string  of 
fine  things ;  but  after  leaving  the  concert  I  became 
aware  that  I  had  received  no  impression  of  all  the 
fine  things  being  built  into  a  hugely  planned, 
magnificently  carried  out,  coherent  structure.  To 
vary  the  figure,  I  was  enabled  to  sniff  at  all  sorts  of 
passing  scents  ;  but  there  was  no  general  pervading 
atmosphere.  And  the  slow  movement  forming  the 
introduction  to  the  finale  was,  I  may  remark,  about 
ten  times  too  loud.  The  Appassionata  was  more  satis¬ 
factory  ;  it  was  given  with  insight  and  a  considerable 
measure  of  sympathetic  passion  ;  but,  somehow,  to  me 
it  was  not  Beethoven.  Technically  it  was  admirably 
done  ;  the  display  of  musicianship  was  wonderful  ;  it  was 
much  nearer  to  Beethoven  than  most  players  can  get ;  but 
full,  rich,  pure  Beethoven  it  was  not.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  nobler  Chopin  is  conceivable.  Flere  we  have 
Chopin,  the  real  Chopin,  a  man  full  of  passion,  even 
given  to  hysteria,  but  still  manly  ;  not  by  any  means 
the  frail  emasculated  Chopin  of  Pachmann  and 
Paderewski.  I  need  go  into  no  details  about  it  ;  for  I 
have  no  faults  to  find  and  equally  admire  every  part. 
The  Brahms  rhapsody — one  of  the  composer’s  most 
musical  works  —  enabled  Mr.  Bauer  to  exhibit  his 
glorious  octave  playing  ;  and  the  Liszt  pieces  came  off 
with  as  brilliant  coruscating  effects  as,  I  should 
imagine,  even  Liszt  produced.  Schumann  was  sympa¬ 
thetically  given — which  annoyed  me  not  a  little,  for  I 
have  no  great  love  for  Schumann,  and  am  always 
secretly  delighted  when  he  is  coldly  played. 

In  fact,  when  I  consider  the  wide  range  of  these  two 
programmes  I  have  no  hesitation  in  delivering  a  most 
emphatic  verdict  in  Mr.  Bauer’s  favour.  He  does  not 
do  all  things  equally  well — what  artist  ever  does  all 
things  equally  well? — but  he  does  so  many  things 
nobly  that  one  is  bound  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank 
of  pianists.  He  really  plays  the  piano — he  does  not 
tickle  it  and  pull  off  pretty  little  effects  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  manner  that  brought  Mr.  Sauer  into 
favour  some  years  ago.  A  singer  with  a  weak 
voice  or  a  violinist  who  can  draw  no  full  tone 
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from  his  fiddle  is,  so  to  say,  automatically  excluded 
from  the  lists  of  the  finest  artists.  Yet  a  pianist  whose 
rapid  arpeggios  and  scales  can  scarcely  be  heard  may 
be  written  and  spoken  of  as  the  equal  of  Rubinstein  or 
Liszt,  which  is  absurd.  Mr.  Bauer’s  tone  is  always  of 
a  grand  quality  ;  and  he  can  tear  lightning  passages 
out  of  his  instrument  with  tremendous  force.  He  has 
a  royal  style  of  his  own  and  every  qualification  to  make 
his  reputation  equal  to  that  of  any  interpretative  artist 
living  in  the  flesh  or  in  history.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  NEW  PRINT  ROOM  EXHIBITION. 

A  NOTHER  of  the  excellent  exhibitions  that  bring 
into  public  view  some  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Print  Room  has  been  opened  at  the  British  Museum. 
The  contents  are  various — drawings  of  all  schools 
acquired  within  the  last  five  years  with  a  few  others. 
A  large  number  of  the  drawings  the  nation  owes  to  the 
bequest  of  Mr.  Henry  Vaughan.  The  full  and  careful 
catalogue  is  by  Mr.  Binyon,  who  has  done  so  much 
work  for  the  Department  in  cataloguing  the  English 
drawings.  English  water-colours  make  rather  an  ugly 
wall  facing  the  entrance,  and  this  section  ends  up  with 
a  number  of  drawings  by  William  Simpson  which 
might  with  advantage  be  hurried  back  into  their  port¬ 
folios  ;  nor  did  Du  Maurier  need  further  publication  at 
this  moment.  But  this  section,  with  some  admirable 
examples  of  the  French  school  and  a  remarkable  Goya 
I  will  leave  for  a  future  notice,  dealing  now  with  so 
many  items  in  section  A  as  space  allows. 

No.  i  is  a  drawing  of  a  rare  kind,  Sienese  school, 
early  XIVth  century.  The  Flagellation,  Bearing  of  the 
Cross,  and  Crucifixion  are  woven  into  a  frieze  broken 
by  statues  of  Apostles.  The  drawing  is  like  a  flower  of 
the  school,  with  delicate  beauty  in  the  persons  and 
felicity  in  the  action  of  familiar  motives. 

No.  6  is  a  capital  example  of  Leonardo’s  studies  from 
life.  The  Print  Room  collection  of  Leonardos  is  a  poor 
one  ;  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  match  the  nervous  preci¬ 
sion  of  this  “  Old  Man’s  Head  ”  except  a  study  of  a 
man’s  leg.  Bone,  muscle  and  skin  are  rendered  with 
intimate  understanding,  and  given  by  the  left-handed 
draughtsman’s  system  of  lines  from  left  to  right  for  shad¬ 
ing  and  of  lines  across  these  to  define  the  forms.  The 
wrinkling  of  the  skin  about  the  mouth  and  throat  should 
be  studied  for  the  certainty  of  the  line  and  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  measure  with  which  accent  is  given.  Drawing 
like  this,  in  which  minute  features  are  so  definitely 
rendered,  is  always  on  the  edge  of  breaking  up  into 
little  tracts  and  knots  or  of  spreading  into  a  too  equal 
over-modelled  surface.  This  drawing  is  pressed  in  the 
former  direction  as  far  as  it  will  bear  ;  but  Leonardo 
feels  the  balance  between  these  minor  reticulations  and 
the  supporting  contours  of  the  neck  and  cranium  to  a 
featherweight.  Further  in  the  exhibition  is  a  drawing 
by  Bonsignori  which  it  is  interesting  to  compare  with 
this.  Bonsignori  is  the  able  second-rate  man  sensitive 
to  the  charm  on  one  side  of  Mantegna’s  rigid  masks,  on 
the  other  of  Leonardo’s  physiognomical  curiosity.  These 
three  heads  are  made  up  of  allusions  to  both,  but  the 
draughtsman  has  not  the  dead-certain  eye  of  the 
Florentine  and  a  taste  of  Mantegna  relieves  guard  when 
the  effort  to  grasp  form  becomes  too  taxing. 

There  have  been  few  draughtsmen  who  could,  like 
Leonardo,  lay  their  line  with  the  precision  of  an 
engineer  and  yet  keep  it  alive  and  resilient.  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  both  by  his  more  painter-like  ideal  and  less 
intimate  mastery  of  form,  keeps  an  easier  distance  from 
his  subject.  His  first  cast  at  a  form  was  apt  to  be  a  good 
deal  out,  but  on  a  slight  trial  blocking  he  secured  his 
position  by  a  loosely  wrought  web  of  touches,  not 
koicting  them  beyond  recall  or  alternative,  till  he  saw 
his  chance  of  striking  in  with  a  decisive  line.  We  do 
not  get  from  him  the  impressive  sight  of  the  slow 
movement  that  can  turn  by  a  hair’s  breadth  without 
checking,  jerking,  or  losing  momentum  and  accent,  but 
the  swift  fresh  play  of  his  chalk,  and  the  sense  of  a 
solid  structure  never  pinned  flat  or  cut  into  by  his  line, 
but  followed  in  and  out  make  his  drawings  among  the 
jnost  delightful  in  the  world.  These  two  (A  9  and  10) 
from  the  Leighton  collection  were  badly  needed  at  the 
Print  Room. 


The  two  drawings  by  Michael  Angelo  are  not  life 
studies  like  these  but  broodings  over  and  gropings  after 
the  expression  of  a  subject  by  an  artist  who  has  almost 
closed  the  book  of  study  except  in  the  region  of 
feeling.  In  these  later  drawings  the  athletic  pride  has 
gone  out  of  his  work  ;  even  sculpturesque  composi¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  a  secondary  thought  ;  he  is  all  bent  on 
the  pity  of  the  Mother  and  her  dead  Son,  laid  again  like 
a  child  across  her  knees  and  seeming  to  clutch  at  her 
as  of  old  with  stiff  fingers.  Compare  this  abandoned 
head,  expressive  hands,  and  the  dull  end-of-all  things 
look  of  the  Virgin  with  the  more  commonplace  Pieta  in 
S.  Peter’s.  He  draws  and  redraws  the  arm,  and  gathers 
in  his  forms  out  of  the  air  towards  a  shadowy  core, 
forms  almost  rebellious  to  the  sentiment,  obstinately 
building  up  their  toppling  heights  of  anatomy.  The 
“Annunciation”  is  a  variant  on  a  drawing  already  in 
the  collection  in  which  the  Virgin  turns  to  the  angel 
on  her  right.  The  movement  outwards  of  the  figure 
rising  to  meet  the  Visitor  of  this  drawing  is  much 
finer. 

The  drawings  assigned  to  Raphael  are  not  important, 
but  beautiful  studies  of  putti  are  attributed  to  Correggio 
(A  26).  They  seem  too  good  for  him.  An  amusing 
drawing  by  Federigo  Zucchero,  explained  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  landscape  compositions  by  Carpaccio  and  Cima, 
and  a  Titianesque  Holy  Family  and  landscape  may  next 
be  noted. 

Among  the  drawings  ascribed  to  Tintoretto  is  an 
interesting  one  for  a  Last  Supper  (A  47).  The  bustle 
of  a  Venetian  feast  and  exaggerated  action  of  these 
figures  will  rule  out  Tintoretto  for  many  minds  as  a 
dramatist  of  this  scene.  Judas,  a  gladiator  figure 
lunging  at  the  dish,  passes  unnoticed  in  the  vast  dis¬ 
turbance.  It  is  seldom  that  Tintoretto  curbs  his 
imagination  to  the  exact  dramatic  point  of  a  scene. 
There  is  an  exception  in  that  extraordinary  Crucifixion 
in  San  Cassiano  at  Venice  where  the  space  about  the 
Cross  is  swept  imaginatively  bare  for  the  mute 
dialogue  between  Mother  and  Son.  Round  the  pre¬ 
cinct  of  this  look  it  is  only  on  a  second  glance 
that  one  sees  a  low  hedge  of  barbed  pikes  and  executioner 
heads.  Tintoretto’s  habitual  attitude  is  of  a  mind  to 
which,  after  Michael  Angelo’s  Last  Judgment,  nothing 
quiet  could  happen  again,  but  every  scene  must  out¬ 
ride  its  immediate  import,  summoning  a  tempest  of 
forms  and  all  the  omens  of  darkness  and  shattering 
lights.  The  machinery  of  concentration  in  this  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  Last  Supper  is  a  curious  study.  It  is 
built  in  arches  that  intersect  where  the  Saviour  and 
S.  John  take  the  centre  of  light.  The  bases  of  the 
outer  arch  are  two  beggars  in  the  lower  corners. 
Along  the  radiating  lines  figures  or  gestures  are 
repeated,  with  enough  countercharge  of  light  and 
shadow  to  disguise  the  artifice,  and  one  figure  of  an 
attendant  in  contrary  motion.  The  figure  that  droops 
across  the  line  of  the  parapet,  blotted  in  shadow,  is  a 
beautiful  and  characteristic  point  in  the  composition. 

Figino’s  portraits  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  are  sensitive 
work  (A  52)  ;  and  after  Della  Bella’s  procession  comes 
a  drawing  by  Piranesi  that  seizes  the  eye  with  its 
quality  of  essential  grandeur.  In  the  German  school 
the  “  Head  of  a  Man  laughing  ”  by  Holbein  the  elder 
is  notable  (A  70),  the  glass  -  painting  design  by 
Schaufelein,  and  the  design  for  a  S.  Christopher  by 
Hans  Baldung  Grim,  the  author  of  a  curiously  attractive 
portrait  of  a  senator  in  the  National  Gallery.  In  this 
drawing  the  strong  upright  of  S.  Christopher’s  pole, 
planted  before  him  to  sound  the  flood,  is  a  fine  inven¬ 
tion.  Elsheimer’s  “Diana  and  Calisto  ”  is  interesting 
from  a  precursor  of  Rembrandt.  By  Rembrandt  himself 
there  are  several  drawings  ;  the  figure  that  struck  me 
most  was  the  man  in  A  112  leaning  on  a  rail  and 
watching  three  boys  at  play.  The  subject  is  un¬ 
known,  but  this  figure  has  the  intent  occupation 
that  Rembrandt  could  suggest  with  a  few  scratches. 
Among  several  good  drawings  by  Rubens,  A  99,  the 
life-size  study  of  the  head  of  a  negress  may  be  singled 
out.  The  imperious  use  of  means,  dry  dragging  and 
fluent  touch  combined,  would  have  been  ugly  in  other 
hands,  but  he  is  so  certain  of  his  effect,  that  the  means 
appear  inevitable.  Is  there  really  oil-colour  used,  by 
the  way,  as  the  catalogue  asserts?  The  oil  would 
,  surely  have  spread  and  stained  the  paper. 
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One  more  name  can  be  mentioned,  and  it  shall  be 
Brouwer’s.  We  have  nothing  by  this  remarkable  pupil 
of  Frans  Hals  at  the  National  Gallery.  His  little 
pictures  are  extraordinary  for  humorous  character.  In 
these  sketches  there  is  an  almost  fantastic  economy  of 
means  ;  the  cut  of  a  mouth,  the  leer  of  an  eye,  the 
swagger  or  affaissement  of  a  figure  are  noted  as  if  for  a 
wager  to  do  all  in  so  many  strokes.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Cheshire  Cat,  nothing  is  left  but  the  expression. 

D.  S.  M. 


AN  AMERICAN  OFFICE. 

THE  annual  statements  required  from  American  life 
assurance  companies  tell  us  far  more  about  the 
offices  than  the  annual  returns  required  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade  ;  but  the  American  insurance  depart¬ 
ments  publish  nothing  of  anything  like  so  much  value 
as  the  valuation  returns  which  are  required  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  British 
method  is  superior  to  the  American,  and  a  combination 
of  the  two,  which  we  obtain  from  American  companies 
doing  life  business  in  the  United  Kingdom,  gives  us 
exceptionally  full  information  about  the  offices.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  reports  of  the  Equitable  and 
the  New  York  Life,  and  that  of  the  Mutual  of  New 
York  has  just  been  published. 

From  this  we  learn  that  the  funds  have  increased  by 
nearly  ^5,000,000,  and  now  exceed  66\  millions.  The 
rate  of  interest  earned  upon  them  was  ^4  5s.  id.  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  ^4  gs.  8 d.  in  i8gg.  This  is  a 
somewhat  surprisingly  large  difference,  the  exact  cause 
of  which  we  cannot  discover.  Part  of  it  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  British 
Government  securities  which  the  Company  now  holds. 
The  profit  on  securities  realised  is  equal  to  another  18s. 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  equivalent  of  about 
£1  i8.y.  per  cent,  in  the  previous  year. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Mutual  is  a  feature  which 
must  always  be  regarded  with  regret,  and  which  shows 
little  signs  of  improvement.  In  1886  it  was  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  ;  by  i8g3  it  had  increased 
to  over  28  per  cent.  ;  in  i8g8  it  decreased  to  26  per 
cent.,  and  in  i8gg  and  igoo  it  was  over  2g  per  cent,  of 
the  premiums.  The  method  in  which  the  returns  of  the 
company  are  made  to  the  Board  of  Trade  tends  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  real  expense  ratios  of  the  company,  whether 
they  are  calculated  on  the  total  premium  income,  or  by 
any  of  the  various  methods  which  take  into  account  the 
additional  cost  of  new  business.  Consequently  this  ex¬ 
penditure  of  2g  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  understates 
the  real  facts  ;  but  even  an  expenditure  of  2g  per  cent, 
is  very  seriously  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
policy-holders,  and  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the 
management  of  the  company  in  America  would  take  in 
hand  the  question  of  expenses,  and  effect  economies 
which  are  certainly  possible,  and  which,  no  less 
certainly,  would  greatly  benefit  the  policy-holders  of 
the  company. 

The  claims  are  less  than  they  were  in  the  previous 
year,  and  the  many  interesting  details  which  have  been 
published  about  the  mortality  experience  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  abundantly  prove  the  care  with  which  lives  are 
selected.  This  is  a  strong  and  very  favourable  feature 
of  the  business,  and  doubtless  contributes  largely  to 
the  profits  of  the  Company. 

We  imagine  that  the  British  branch  is  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  departments  that  the  Company  has, 
and  the  details  published  about  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  show  that  it  has  been  managed  with  remark¬ 
able  energy  and  success.  The  proposals  submitted  in 
igoo  amounted  to  ^1^16,652,  as  compared  with  over 
2\  millions  in  the  previous  year  ;  and  the  amount  of 
new  assurance  completed  was  ^ji,43i,8g2,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ^1,843,  iog  in  i8gg.  This  falling  off  in  new 
business  to  the  extent  of  ^400,000  is  in  our  judgment 
a  matter  for  congratulation  rather  than  otherwise,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  if  the  Company  as  a  whole  would  seek 
economy,  rather  than  extension,  the  profits  for  the 
policy-holders  would  be  very  materially  increased. 

The  Report  gives  some  remarkable  bonus  results  on 
some  of  the  older  policies  which  became  claims  last 
year ;  but  the  conditions  at  present  are  so  entirely 
different  from  those  under  which  the  Company  pre- 
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viously  worked  that  they  afford  no  indication  of  future 
prospects,  although  they  exhibit  very  clearly  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  past.  The  specimens  of  bonuses  declared 
at  the  end  of  a  ten-year  tontine  period  show  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  those  declared  in  i8gg  ;  but,  as  we 
have  several  times  said,  for  reasons  which  we  have  set 
out  in  detail,  we  regard  the  system  of  tontine  bonuses 
as  adverse  to  the  true  nature  of  life  assurance.  This 
opinion  leaves  us  less  impressed  than  we  should  other¬ 
wise  be  by  the  useful  descriptions  of  the  policies  issued 
by  the  Company  which  are  given  in  the  Report.  The 
guarantees  in  regard  to  surrender  values  are,  on  the 
whole,  extremely  liberal,  and,  if  the  bonus  system  of 
the  Company  were  different,  would  make  the  policies 
vastly  attractive.  With  much  greater  economy  and  a 
different  bonus  system  the  policies  of  the  Mutual  would 
be  very  hard  to  beat,  and  even  as  it  is,  it  is  possible  so 
to  select  policies  from  the  great  variety  which  the  Com¬ 
pany  offers  which  produce  results  that  for  some  purposes 
and  at  certain  ages  no  other  office  can  equal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

MRS.  LYNN  LINTON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Chawton  Lodge,  Alton,  Hants,  27  May,  igoi. 

Sir, — “  In  matters  of  commerce,”  said  Canning  in  the 
very  oddest  and  wittiest  of  despatches  ever  sent,  “  the 
fault  of  the  Dutch  is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too 
much.”  Now  the  fault  of  biographers — a  daily  and 
perhaps  unduly  increasing  tribe — most  certainly  does 
not  lie  in  giving  too  little.  On  the  contrary  their 
tendency  is  to  give  a  great  deal  too  much  and  to  give  it 
without  due  discretion.  It  is  this  unlucky  if  amiable 
tendency  that  goes  to  spoil  Mr.  Layard’s  well-meant 
and  industrious  Life  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton. 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton’s  connexion  with  the  Review  in 
which  these  remarks  appear  is  still  so  well  remembered, 
and  the  memory  is  jogged  by  Mr.  Layard,  that  it 
needs  very  little  comment.  There  is  however  one  very 
natural  mistake  into  which  many  people  have  fallen  to 
be  noted  in  his  treatment  of  the  relations  between  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton  and  the  Saturday  Review.  Her  article 
“The  Girl  of  the  Period”  made  an  immense  stir  which 
can  hardly  be  understanded  by  literary  young  men  of 
the  present  day  if  they  take  the  trouble  to  look  it 
up.  It  was,  like  Mrs.  Linton  herself,  determined 
and  caustic,  and  written  with  all  that  care  for 
style  to  which  she  was  never  inattentive.  How 
far  it  was  deserved  is  another  matter  altogether, 
but  as  to  its  immediate  and  subsequent  success  there 
certainly  was  no  room  for  doubt.  Indeed  I  well  re¬ 
member  that  “  consule  memet  ”  I  had  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  obtaining  when  I  wanted  it  a  separate  copy  of 
the  number  in  which  the  once  famous  article  appeared. 

I  well  remember  also  that  when  I  read  it  for  the  third 
or  fourth  time  in  this  separate  copy  I  wondered  why  it 
had  made  such  a  commotion.  Clever  beyond  all  doubt 
it  was — I  doubt  if  Mrs.  Linton  ever  wrote  or  did  any¬ 
thing  that  was  not  clever — but  it  certainly  struck  me, 
some  years  after  it  had  been  written,  as  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  make  an  earthquake  in  a  coffee  cup.  Well 
the  attempt  as  we  all  know  succeeded,  but  Mrs.  Linton’s 
best  claims  to  such  a  kindly  memory  as  Mr.  Layard 
wishes  to  perpetuate  do  not  rest  upon  this  or  upon  any 
other  journalistic  achievement. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  know  her  will  remember 
her  rather  for  qualities  unconnected  with  any  kind  of 
journalism.  They  will  remember  her  for  her  brilliant 
talk,  her  unfailing  kindness  of  heart,  her  constant  wish 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  younger  competitors  in  the 
same  arena  and  her  great  gifts  of  helpfulness  and 
sympathy.  It  so  happened  that  I  saw  comparatively 
little  of  her  personally  as  she  was  away  from  England 
for  a  long  time  after  I  became  editor  of  the  Review 
for  which  she  had  done  so  much.  I  think  that  I  only 
once  saw  her  in  the  editorial  capacity.  On  that  occa¬ 
sion  she  was  as  always  most  charming  in  manner,  said 
everything  pleasant  that  could  be  said  in  congratula¬ 
tion  on  my  succession  to  my  late  chief’s  place,  and 
unluckily  for  me  suggested  an  article  on  a  subject 
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which  at  the  moment  I  did  not  wish  to  take  up. 
This  I  explained  to  her  in  all  elaboration  and  I  hope 
courtesy.  She  might,  considering  her  old  connexion 
with  the  paper  and  all  she  had  done  for  it,  have  turned 
and  rent  me.  On  the  contrary  she  rather  applauded 
me  for  taking  a  line  of  my  own  and  only  suggested  a 
hope  that  we  might  find  subjects  in  future  of  common 
interest. 

No  woman,  no  lady,  no  contributor  could  have 
behaved  with  greater  consideration.  She  was  indeed 
as  full  of  tact  as  she  was  of  human  kindness.  After 
that  I  met  her  but  seldom  but  on  all  the  occasions 
when  we  did  meet  I  well  know  that  we  both  remem¬ 
bered  that  interview.  The  mistake  to  which  1  have 
referred  in  connexion  with  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  and 
the  Saturday  Review  is  this.  Mr.  Layard  seems  to 
think  as  many  other  people  have  thought,  and  naturally 
enough,  that  the  articles  which  followed  up  a  success 
made  by  “  The  Girl  of  the  Period  ”  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Lynn  Linton.  This  is  only  very  partly  true.  They 
were  written  largely  by  other  hands.  Some  of  them 
were  written  by  a  very  justly  celebrated  author  and 
historian.  This  as  we  read  in  the  books  of  our  child¬ 
hood  is  “  a  fact  not  generally  known,”  and  a  fact  with 
uvhich  naturally  Mr.  Layard  could  not  be  acquainted. 
He  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  written  with  in¬ 
sight  and  sympathy  concerning  a  lady  of  remarkable  and 
interesting  personality. 

I  am,  & c. 

Walter  Herries  Pollock. 


“  A  PROJECT  FOR  PUBLISHERS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

22  Mark  Street,  Portrush,  22  May,  1901. 

Sir, — Mr.  Samson’s  interesting  project  in  your  issue 
of  1 1  May  has  been  also  to  many  others  a  long-cherished 
wish.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  high  price  of  the  best 
monthlies  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  ideas. 
Not  that  the  middle  classes  and  the  literate  public 
cannot  afford  the  half-crown.  Of  course  they  can  and 
would  gladly  pay  it  for  a  magazine  which  they  could 
read  through  and  enjoy  from  cover  to  cover  as  they  do, 
say,  the  Saturday  Review.  But,  since  these  high- 
class  monthlies  became  so  numerous,  it  is  seldom  that 
any  one  of  them  contains  more  than  two  or  three 
articles  of  general  interest.  To  read  all  that  one  wants 
in  the  monthlies  or  quarterlies,  one  would  have  to  get 
them  all  at  a  cost  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  shillings  a 
month  ;  and  worse  than  the  cost  would  be  the  mass  of 
useless  padding  with  which  one  would  be  overwhelmed. 
The  reprinting  of  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  the  best  articles 
of  each  month  in  one  compact  magazine  at  the  half 
month  would  not  injure  the  sale  of  any  of  the 
“  thunderers  ”  as  Mr.  Samson  calls  them.  They  are 
paid  for  by  libraries  and  would  continue  to  be  so. 
Their  proprietors  would  doubtless  have  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  and  also  rewarded  for  their  discrimination  in 
having  published  articles  which  were  worthy  of  more 
permanence  and  circulation  than  any  one  monthly  could 
afford.  The  authors  also  of  selected  articles  would  be 
paid  over  again.  Purchase  of  copyright  might  be  a 
heavy  item.  Let  it  be  so. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  profit  I  cannot  agree  with  Mr. 
Samson  that  such  a  review  would  ever  rival  “  Tit-Bits  ” 
or  deprive  the  “  Family  Llerald  ”  of  an  admirer.  But 
people  who  live  in  London  and  have  access  to  fine 
libraries  have  no  idea  of  the  thousands  of  educated 
people  who  are  living  in  remote  places,  in  Ireland, 
India,  the  Colonies  and  the  Continent  who  would  hail 
with  enthusiasm  such  a  monthly  visitor  and  would  pay 
gladly  any  reasonable  price. 

If  it  were  started  at  a  shilling  and  afterwards  raised 
to  two  shillings  in  case  the  shilling  subscription  were 
found  inadequate  to  cover  expenses,  the  same  class 
which  now  supports  the  Saturday  and  to  which  the  late 
R.  H.  Hutton  made  the  “Spectator”  a  necessary  of 
life,  would  in  a  few  months  provide  a  liberal  reward  for 
judicious  editing  of  an  Eclectic  Review. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Agnes  Murphy. 


THE  HON.  STEPHEN  COLERIDGE  ON 
“FAITH  AND  FOLLY.” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster,  24  May,  1901. 

Dear  Sir, — My  attention  has  only  just  been  drawn 
to  an  unprovoked  attack  upon  me  by  Hon.  Stephen 
Coleridge,  in  your  issue  of  18  May,  page  635.  Since 
you  have  given  up  a  column  and  a  half  to  my  assailant, 

I  feel  sure  you  will,  in  simple  justice,  allow  me  space 
for  a  short  reply. 

1st.  Mr.  Coleridge  represents  me  as  affirming  that  : — 
“  If  a  vivisector’s  purpose  be  to  benefit  mankind,  nothing 
he  does  to  sentient  animals  can  be  called  cruelty.”  I 
absolutely  deny  that  I  ever  made  any  such  statement.  I 
laid  it  down  that  no  act  of  vivisection  can  be  justified 
except  on  three  conditions  (videp.  381).  Mr.  Coleridge 
gives  your  readers  one  of  these  conditions,  and  sup¬ 
presses  the  other  two,  and  then  holds  me  up  to  general 
execration  ;  leaving  me  wondering  whether  it  is  so 
much  as  possible  for  anti-vivisectionists  ever  to  be  fair 
to  those  who  differ  from  them. 

end.  He  finds  fault  with  my  logic  because,  as  he  puts 
it : — “  I  begin  the  chapter  by  showing  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  measure  the  extent  of  an  animal’s  capacity  for 
pain,  and  then  I  proceed  to  conclude  that  they  suffer 
less  than  ourselves.”  But,  I  submit,  there  is  no  want 
of  logic  here  ;  and  no  contradiction.  Even  without 
being  able  to  measure  to  a  nicety  the  degree  of  intelli¬ 
gence  in  beasts,  I  may  most  certainly  affirm  that  beasts 
are  not  as  intelligent  as  men.  Similarly  ;  I  may  quite 
logically  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of  accurately 
determining  a  beast’s  capacity  for  pain,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  affirm,  that  it  is  less  than  that  of  man. 
Take  another  instance.  Who  shall  say  exactly  how- 
high  above  the  earth  a  bird  may  fly?  No  one.  Yet 
surely,  without  determining  that  point,  we  may  safely 
and  logically  declare  that  no  bird  can  fly  up  to  the 
Pleiades  ? 

3rd.  His  next  plaint  is  expressed  as  follows  : — “  ‘  Has 
not  God,’  exclaims  Mgr.  Vaughan,  ‘designed,  and 
fashioned,  and  called  into  being  the  wolf  as  well  as  the 
lamb,  and  the  vulture  no  less  than  the  dove.’  ”  Then  he 
attempts  to  eviscerate  the  statement  by  appending  the 
sapient  remark  : — “  Yes,  and  Jack  the  Ripper,  as  well 
as  the  Monsignor.”  Here  confusion  of  thought  does 
indeed  “  reach  its  climax,”  as  Mr.  Coleridge  very  truly 
observes,  and  I  thank  him  for  the  expression.  What  ! 
God  made  Jack  the  Ripper?  No.  He  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  God  made  Jack.  True.  But  Jack  made 
himself  “  the  Ripper.”  God  is  not  the  Author  of  moral 
evil.  And  though  this  is  what  Mr.  Coleridge’s  words 
imply,  I  am  glad  to  think  that  he  was  not  premeditating 
such  a  horrible  blasphemy  when  he  indited  them.  Let 
him  weigh  well  the  famous  distinction  of  the  great 
S.  Augustin  “Quasi  duae  res  sunt;  homo  et  peccator. 
Quod  audis  homo,  Deus  fecit  ;  quod  audis  peccator, 
homo  fecit.”  I  feel  I  am  in  better  company  and  in  a 
saner  atmosphere,  with  the  great  Saint  and  Father  of 
the  Church,  than  with  Hon.  S.  Coleridge. 

4th.  Here  is  another  instance  of  confusion  of  thought. 
Because,  in  common  with  thousands  of  the  best  and 
most  tender-hearted  men  living,  I  think  that  experi¬ 
ments  on  animals,  under  certain  conditions,  should  be 
tolerated,  Mr.  Coleridge  calmly  asks: — “Does  Mgr. 
\Taughan  then  advocate  the  vivisection,  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes,  of  babies,  women,  and  men  ?  ”  Surely 
this  question  is  a  little  childish  ?  What  is  the  con¬ 
nexion  ?  Because  Mr.  Coleridge  grants — unless  he  be 
a  fanatic — that  sheep  may  be  killed,  and  that  lamb 
cutlets  may  be  eaten  ;  am  I  compelled  by  the  pressure 
of  logic  to  insist  that  therefore  Mr.  Coleridge  must 
allow  that  children  also  may  be  slain,  and  baby  cutlets 
be  eaten  !  Really,  sir,  I  am  weary  of  such  anti-vivi¬ 
section  logic — call  it  rather  anti-vivisection  trifling  ! 
The  two  cases  above  mentioned  run  parallel.  We  must 
accept  both,  or  reject  both.  Does  the  Hon.  Coleridge 
advocate  the  eating  of  babies  ?  Query  ? 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

John  S.  Vaughan. 


i  June,  igoi 
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RE  VI  EWS. 

LORD  BYRON. 

“The  Works  of  Lord  Byron.”  New  Edition.  Letters 
and  Journals.  Vols.  IV. -V.  Edited  by  R.  E. 
Prothero.  London  :  Murray.  1901.  6s. 

N  his  preface  to  each  of  these  volumes  the  editor 
again  congratulates  himself  that  further  new  instal¬ 
ments  of  Byronic  reliquiae  are  now  for  the  first  time 
'•presented  to  the  world, — but  the  remonstrance  made  in 
these  columns  more  than  two  years  ago  nevertheless 
still  holds  good.  As  far  as  this  edition  has  gone  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Murray  for  some  426  new 
letters  of  Byron.  Why  should  we  be  forbidden  the 
means  of  distinguishing  the  new  from  the  old?  For 
example,  out  of  fourteen  letters  to  Lloppner  in  Vol.  IV. 
seven  are  new,  and  there  could  surely  have  been  no 
harm  in  letting  a  reader  know  by  asterisks  in  the  index 
which  the  seven  are  without  expecting  him  to  collate 
all  previous  collections.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  rather 
churlish  reticence  can  only  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
new  material  is  without  interest  or  value — which  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  We  find  for  instance  in  Vol.  V., 
complete  and  in  their  proper  sequence,  the  “  Detached 
Thoughts  ”  written  in  a  note-book  at  Ravenna  in  1821 
which  have  been  previously  drawn  upon  but  as  yet 
never  printed  in  full.  In  this  particular  case  to  indicate 
the  parts  hitherto  unpublished  might  have  caused  more 
disturbance  to  the  reader  than  need  have  occurred  with 
the  letters.  However  that  may  be,  it  would  be  un¬ 
gracious  to  make  too  much  of  so  small  a  grievance  in 
speaking  of  an  edition  which  has  so  many  claims  on  our 
gratitude. 

We  have  been  struck  by  the  unfailing  stores  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  the  editor  has  brought  to  bear  upon 
Byron’s  allusions  and  quotations,  which  are  often 
traceable  to  sources  ephemeral  and  obscure.  It  may 
have  come  naturally  enough  to  a  Byronic  biographer  to 
'be  aware  that  Byron  was  a  reader  of  Otway’s  “Venice 
Preserved  ”  and  consequently  to  identify  an  allusional 
phrase  from  that  play  which  Byron  misattributes  to 
.Addison — but  to  let  readers  know  that  such  a  line  as 
“the  cold  the  faithless  and  the  dead”  is  from  the 
“Lady  of  the  Lake”  involves  an  extent  of  labour 
which  none  but  those  who  have  gone  through  it  can 
appreciate.  Collaborative  kindness,  or  an  appeal  to 
“  Notes  and  Queries  ”  may  do  much — but  our  thanks 
are  none  the  iess  due  to  editors  who  when  confronted 
with  a  lonely  phrase  such  as  “  nam  vita  gaudet  mortua 
floribus  ”  run  it  to  earth  for  us,  by  whatever  means, 
in  a  Latin  poem  of  Cowley’s.  Those  concerned  in  this 
edition  are  also  to  be  congratulated  on  their  choice  of 
the  engravings,  which  are  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
confined  to  portraits  of  the  men  and  women  who  played 
a  part  in  Byron’s  life  or  contemporary  sketches  of  the 
houses  and  surroundings  in  which  he  lived.  Vol.  V. 
has  the  curious  and  clever  silhouette,  in  white  paper 
against  a  black  background,  cut  out  by  Mrs.  Leigh 
Hunt  of  Byron  as  he  appeared,  in  very  wide  trousers 
and  lilliputian  spurs,  after  his  daily  ride  upon  the  Lido. 
We  forget  of  which  of  Byron’s  portraits  Mrs.  Hunt  said 
that  it  reminded  her  of  “  a  great  schoolboy  who  had  just 
'had  a  plain  bun  given  him  instead  of  a  plum  one.”  Mrs. 
Hunt  must  have  been  at  times  a  trying  inmate.  When 
Byron  complained  that  somebody  had  attacked  his 
morals,  it  was  Mrs.  Hunt  who  observed  that  it  was  the 
first  she  had  heard  of  them. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  to  think  at  times  of  Byron’s 
ethical  status  and  to  ask  the  question  which  Lord 
Rosebery  at  once  put  and  repudiated  as  regards 
Napoleon — whether  he  was  a  good  or  a  bad  man? 
Such  questions  are  not  profitable  perhaps,  but  they 
are  certainly  interesting,  and,  if  properly  put,  need 
not  be  offensive.  We  note  that  a  contemporary 
critic  is  extremely  violent  upon  Byron’s  moral 
attitude  and  seems  to  think  that  this  republication 
of  his  prose  is  likely  to  be  corruptive  of  youth.  With 
this  notion  we  cannot  by  any  means  agree  ;  for  kindli¬ 
ness  and  courage  are  pretty  good  fundamental  virtues. 
Criticism  has  to  admit  that  Byron  was  not  a  coward — 
that  he  did  many  acts  of  disinterested  kindness — that 
he  was  remarkably  unvindictive  and  would  carefully 
withdraw  from  print  some  passage  reflecting  on  his 
•contemporaries  —  in  the  case  of  Scott,  for  instance, 


because  he  came  to  feel  that  he  had  wronged  him,  and 
in  the  case  of  Keats  for  no  worse  or  less  humane 
reason  than  that  Keats  was  dead.  Byron’s  stric¬ 
tures  upon  the  poetry  of  Keats,  some  of  which 
are,  we  believe,  here  published  for  the  first  time, 
entirely  unjust  as  on  the  whole  they  are,  can  hardly 
fail  to  cause  some  of  Keats’  more  temperate  ad¬ 
mirers  a  sort  of  qualm.  These  coarse  metaphors  are 
no  doubt  an  outrage  on  Keats — yet  we  feel  that  Keats 
has  influenced  a  school  as  applied  to  whom  these  meta¬ 
phors  might  not  be  outrageous,  and  a  literary  contro¬ 
versialist  has  gained  not  a  little  when  he  has  forced  us 
to  admit  that  “  we  know  what  he  means.”  Nor  must 
it  be  forgotten  that  these  coarse  violences  were  penned, 
not,  as  Gifford  might  have  penned  them,  to  show  off  his 
skill  in  literary  Billingsgate,  but  were  spontaneous  out¬ 
bursts  against  a  school  of  poetry  which  Byron  honestly 
and  from  his  soul  abhorred. 

Some  portions  of  these  attacks  upon  Keats  the 
editor  has  thought  it  well  to  represent  by  asterisks.  If 
some  of  Byron’s  prose  is  unprintable — and,  having  re¬ 
viewed  not  long  ago  in  these  columns  an  unexpurgated 
Rabelais,  it  is  an  admission  that  we  make  with  re¬ 
luctance — it  seems  better  that  this  kind  of  hiatus  should 
be  marked  either  by  some  conventional  sign  which  may 
equally  denote  two  words  or  twenty,  for  instance,  by  a 
couple  of  brackets — or  else  that  the  asterisks  should 
correspond  spatially  and  numerically  with  the  word's  for 
which  they  do  duty.  We  may  be  wrong,  but  it  looks  to 
us  as  if  the  asterisks  had  been  sprinkled  here  at  hap¬ 
hazard  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular 
printed  page.  We  may  add  that  it  seems  to  some  that 
long  biographical  notes  upon  writers,  such  as  Peacock, 
who  may  be  found  in  the  “Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ”  have  tended  to  overload  this  edition. 

However  that  may  be,  these  two  volumes  give  happy 
opportunity  for  re-reading  some  of  the  most  interesting 
episodes  of  Byron’s  Life,  including  as  they  do  his 
sojourn  at  Venice  and  furnishing  us  with  attractive 
literary  appendices  bearing  on  his  campaign  in  defence 
of  Pope.  That  controversy  gave  Byron  an  excellent 
occasion  for  rising  into  eloquence  upon  the  wings  of 
perversity  and  of  displaying  his  fine  gift  of  witty  and 
natural  invective.  “When  they  have  overpassed  the 
Alps  of  Highgate,  and  traced  to  its  sources  the  Nile 
of  the  New  River  ” — how  telling,  if  unjust,  such  phrases 
are  against  the  Cockney  poets  who  had  “never  lived 
in  high  life  nor  in  solitude  ”  !  It  is  in  such  writing 
that  Byron  seems  to  take  us  back  to  a  time  when  the 
language  was  racier  than  he  found  it.  Whatever 
stumblings  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  in  verse,  it  is 
always  delightful  to  recur  to  the  effortless  polish  of  his 
imperishable  prose. 


ARCTIC  AND  ANTARCTIC  TRAVEL. 

“  First, on  the  Antarctic  Continent,  being  an  Account  of 
the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  1898-1900.”  By 
C.  E.  Borchgrevink.  London  :  Newnes,.  1901. 
1  os'.  6d. 

“Farthest  North,  being  the  Record  of  a  Voyage  of 
Exploration  of  the  Ship  ‘  Fram,’  1893-96,  and  of  a 
Fifteen  Months’  Sleigh  Journey  by  Dr.  Nansen  and 
Lieutenant  Johansen.”  By  Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen. 
With  an  Appendix  by  Otto  Sverdrup,  Captain  of 
the  “  Fram.”  London  :  Constable.  1900.  6s-. 

T  is  fitting  that  these  books  should  be  contrasted  ; 
for  their  authors,  though  men  of  one  race,  and 
though  they  penetrated  nearer  the  two  poles  than  any 
of  their  predecessors,  stand  asunder  in  character  and 
achievements  as  widely  as  the  poles  they  sought. 
Nansen,  the  man  of  science  and  of  culture,  approached 
the  problem  of  his  great  journey  by  exact  and  refined 
methods.  He  collected  and  discussed  ail  existing 
information  regarding  the  Arctic  regions,  he  deduced  a 
theory  of  the  movements  of  currents  in  the  Arctic  sea, 
and  confident  in  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions  he 
did  not  fear  to 

“  .  .  .  put  it  to  the  touch, 

And  win  or  lose  it  all.” 

The  design  of  his  ship  and  the  plan  of  his  route 
assured  him  of  success  if  he  was  right,  and  left  him 
little  hope  of  escape  if  he  was  wrong.  He  was  right  : 
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hence,  although  an  Italian  officer  has  since  outdistanced 
him  towards  the  Pole,  Nansen  will  always  remain  a 
type  of  the  scientific  explorer,  and  therefore  we  welcome 
this  cheap,  light  and  clearly  printed  edition  of  a  book 
which  has  already  become  a  classic  amongst  works  of 
travel. 

Mr.  Borchgrevink,  half  English,  half  Norwegian, 
though  his  family  is  apparently  of  Dutch  origin  is  a 
man  no  whit  inferior  to  Nansen  in  tenacity  of  puipose 
and  physical  courage.  This  record  of  his  journey 
towards  the  South  Pole  shows  that  no  difficulties  can 
daunt  him,  neither  the  physical  obstacles  of  cold  and 
ice,  nor  the  more  serious  troubles  of  raising  money  and 
equipping  an  expedition.  He  seems  to  be  a  born  com¬ 
mander  ;  from  his  portrait  one  might  judge  him  to 
belong  rather  to  the  Elizabethan  than  the  Victorian 
type  of  explorer,  and  like  the  British  soldier  he  does 
not  know  when  he  is  beaten.  Beaten  he  is,  and  badly, 
in  the  attempt  to  write  a  book.  He  is  either  careless 
or  ignorant  to  an  amazing  degree,  and  in  contrast  with 
the  easy  grace  of  Nansen’s  treatment  of  the  scientific 
questions  arising  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  the 
clumsy  efforts  of  Mr.  Borchgrevink  to  expound  problems 
which  he  does  not  himself  comprehend  almost  excites 
our  pity.  Ignorance  or  carelessness  in  the  writer  who 
assumes  knowledge  is  like  cowardice  in  the  military 
commander,  not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence  however 
brilliant  the  other  qualities  of  the  individual  may  be. 
Mr.  Borchgrevink’s  scientific  assistants  supply  appen¬ 
dices  which  appear  to  be  of  some  positive  value  ;  but 
we  cannot  read  with  pleasure  the  description  in  the 
text  of  any  natural  “  phenomenon,  if  so  it  might  be 
called  ”  (p.  83). 

Altogether  apart  from  the  abstruseness  of  science, 
there  is  a  display  of  ignorance  as  to  nautical  terms 
and  procedure,  which  would  not  discredit  a  Margate 
tripper,  but  is  unusual  in  the  commander  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  by  sea.  What  in  the  name  of  Neptune  is  “  the 
head  of  the  undermast  ”  (p.  57)  and  why  is  the  burgee 
of  the  Royal  London  Yacht  Club  photographed  on 
p.  215  called  the  ensign? 

Of  the  plan,  style  and  grammatical  construction  of 
the  letterpress  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  speak. 
They  are  creditable  neither  to  author  nor  publisher. 
The  photographs  however  are  not  only  numerous  but 
they  are  all  good,  and  many  are  of  very  great  interest. 
Mr.  Borchgrevink  gives  vivid  descriptions  of  the  moving 
and  piling  up  of  the  ice-packs,  and  of  the  fearful  storms 
which  raged  around  his  quarters  at  Cape  Adare.  He 
had  a  few  adventures  which  are  recounted  with  gusto. 
The  most  serious  was  when  a  great  mass  of  ice  fell 
into  the  sea  near  the  spot  where  he  and  Captain  Jensen 
had  landed.  We  venture  to  quote  his  own  words  : — 

“  A  tidal  wave,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  because  of  its 
similarity  to  such — a  raging,  rushing  wave — rose  like  a 
wall  from  the  plunge  of  this  million  of  tons  of  ice-mass. 
It  seemed  rapidly  to  grow  as  it  hurried  towards  our 
ledge.  We  saw  and  heard  all  this  magnificent  but 
awful  phenomenon,  while  we  instinctively  rushed  to 
the  highest  part  of  our  beach  and  stood  close  to  the 
perpendicular  wall  of  the  mountain.  .  .  .  The  wave 
struck  me  first,  lumps  of  ice  dashed  against  my  back 
and  I  stuck  to  the  rock  until  I  felt  that  the  blood 
rushed  from  beneath  my  finger  nails.  I  had  time  to 
call  out  to  Captain  Jensen  to  stick  to  the  rock  also 
when  the  icy  water  closed  over  my  head.” 

A  really  good  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  habits  of 
penguins,  those  quaint  and  solemn  birds  so  soldierly  in 
their  bearing  as  they  line  the  rock-ledges,  so  curiously 
human  in  their  loves  and  rivalries  and  domestic  cares. 

The  culminating  episode  was  the  first  landing  on  the 
great  Antarctic  ice-barrier,  and  the  march  to  the  furthest 
south.  The  date  of  this  landing  is  not  mentioned  nor 
its  duration,  nor  the  distance  traversed,  nor  the  altitude 
attained.  It  is  stated  that  the  ship  entered  a  sort  of 
harbour  in  the  ice  wall  on  16  February,  1900,  and  was 
“moored  to  the  ice-sheets  by  ropes  and  an  ice-anchor,” 
and  on  the  19th  the  homeward  voyage  was  commenced. 
We  are  not  told  if  the  land  party  was  away  from  the 
ship  for  one  night  or  for  two  ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
travelled  about  15  miles  from  the  sea  and  the  highest 
latitude  attained  is  stated  to  be  78°  50'  S. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  story  is  not 
absolutely  genuine ;  its  imperfections  are  of  a  kind 


common  to  many  very  passable  books  of  travel.  We 
have  one  more  proof  that  the  marshalling  of  rough 
notes  into  literary  form  is  more  difficult  than  dog- 
driving  or  ^/-running,  and  that  it  may  land  the  un¬ 
skilled  novice  in  very  similar  difficulties. 


THE  GODS  ON  EARTH. 

“  The  Plea  of  Pan.”  By  Henry  W.  Nevinson.  London  : 
Murray.  1901.  55.  net. 

R.  NEVINSON  dedicates  his  book  “  to  the  Earth- 
Mother,”  and  his  introduction  is  “  On  the  Savage 
Soul.”  He  has  written  a  curious,  original,  almost  an 
excellent  book,  in  which  a  feeling  for  what  is  primitive 
in  man  struggles  with  something  only  too  modern  in  its 
crude  vigour.  His  style,  like  his  subject-matter,  can  be 
fine,  severe,  succulent,  and  can  slip  suddenly  from  some 
original  harmony  into  a  meaningless  discord.  Thus 
he  says,  quaintly  :  “  some  follow  prudence,  who  is  the 
grandmother  of  the  little  virtues,”  and  then  degrades 
his  agreeable  homeliness  by  adding,  “  and  at  times 
rewards  them  with  an  approving  sixpence.”  Speaking 
finely  of  love,  he  brings  in  the  intruding  touch  of  com¬ 
monness  by  such  a  failure  to  be  witty  as  :  “in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life  many  a  shrinking  and  fastidious  gentleman 
has  been  converted  at  his  touch  into  a  bold,  bad  poet.” 
More  often  he  has  emphasis  without  depth,  and  is 
pointed  without  cutting  any  very  interesting  mean¬ 
ing  into  things.  But  he  has  something  to  say,  and 
what  he  has  to  say  is  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  old- 
fashioned  god  Pan,  “the  dog-of-all-work,”  whose 
clumsy  touches  he  imagines  had  something  to  do  with 
the  making  of  man.  In  four  studies  called  “  A  New 
Pheidippides,”  “A  Priestess  to  Apollo,”  “The  Fire  of 
Prometheus,”  and  “  Verticordia,”  he  allegorises  boldly, 
bringing  the  actual  god  himself,  not  only  into  parts  of 
Greece  once  familiar  to  him,  but  into  Northumberland 
with  a  barrel-organ,  and,  as  a  shepherd,  into  the 
meadows  near  a  cathedral  close.  The  author  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  and  Pan  speaking  through  the 
author,  are  not,  indeed,  very  clearly  distinguish¬ 
able,  and  the  confusion  is  not  always  as  subtle  or 
humorous  as  it  might  be.  Both  remind  one  at  times  of 
Emerson,  of  Thoreau,  of  Whitman  ;  of  those,  that  is,  who 
have  tried  to  interpret  some  of  the  silences  and  cries  of 
the  wild  things  that  grow  and  wander  and  fly  and  swim 
in  woods  and  air  and  water.  “And  so,  as  the  poets 
say,”  we  hear  Pan  saying,  “  it  is  I  who  hear  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  eagles  robbed  of  their  brood.  I  help  the 
goat  in  her  labour,  and  teach  her  to  lick  the  kid  all  over 
with  her  blue  tongue.  I  lurk  in  the  forest  when  the 
tigers  are  full  of  love.  I  am  in  the  look  of  the  dog 
whom  his  master  kicks.  I  count  all  the  sorrows  of  the 
over-driven  horse.”  And  Pan  is  concerned  with  man, 
too,  with  certain  among  men.  “  I  sit  beside  the 
fisher  all  night,  far  out  at  sea  in  his  lonely  boat. 
He  is  rough  and  heavy,  twisted  with  wet  and 
cold  ;  he  smells  of  nets  and  fishes’  scales;  to 
me  he  is  more  beautiful  than  the  great  marble 
Parthenon  of  Melos.  I  stand  with  the  hunter,  waiting 
in  the  snow  till  the  furry  creatures  pass.  I  know  their 
swift  pains  and  his  joys,  both.  Grizzled  and  dried  like 
leather,  in  his  old  blue  coat  and  bits  of  skins,  he  is 
fairer  to  me  than  naked  Artemis.  I  am  with  the  miner, 
hewing  in  his  gallery  under  the  earth  ;  when  the  roof 
falls  in,  I  hold  his  battered  head.  His  mates  say  : 
‘  He  wasn’t  a  bad  sort  of  man  ;  now  he  must  be 
buried.’  His  wife  and  children  cry,  and  I  cry  with 
them,  more  than  for  dead  Zeus  or  an  assassinated 
King.”  All  this  is  well  done,  but  does  it  not 
seem  just  a  little  as  if  it  were  calling  attention 
to  its  own  resonant  tread  and  the  music  to  which 
it  marches?  Mr.  Nevinson,  entering  his  appeal 
for  the  simple  and  earthly  of  the  earth,  is  himself 
always  somewhat  self-conscious  in  his  simplicity  and 
picturesque  roughness.  He  writes  in  rhetoric,  as 
an  advocate,  not  letting  us  overhear  the  conclusions 
to  which  he  has  come,  or  the  voice  of  his  dreams  as  it 
whispers  unlikely  secrets.  Nothing  in  his  book  comes 
to  us  with  the  direct,  irresistible  sincerity,  the  perfect 
imaginative  beauty  of  truth,  which  speaks  once  in  his 
pages  as  he  quotes  the  Connaught  love-song,  in  which 
a  girl  cries  : 
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“  A  thousand  farewells  to  last  night  ! 

It  is  my  grief  that  it  was  not  to-night  which  came 
first.” 

A  transposition  of  the  mythology  and  legends  of 
ancient  Greece  into  the  conditions  of  modern  life  has 
many  times  been  attempted  ;  perhaps  best  in  Heine’s 
“Gods  in  Exile”  and  Pater’s  “Denys  l’Auxerrois.” 
Mr.  Nevinson  uses  his  gods  too  moralisingly,  not 
giving  them  a  chance  to  be  themselves.  He  uses  them 
to  preach  his  own  ideas,  almost  with  a  kind  of  con¬ 
tempt,  such  as  the  maker  of  an  image  to  be  worshipped  J 
might  have  for  the  image  he  had  made.  It  is  as  if  his 
mind  rather  than  his  imagination  were  concerned  with 
these  beautiful,  personal  symbols,  into  which  man  has 
put  the  deepest  part  of  his  poetry,  and  so  little  of  his 
logic. 


THE  LABOUR  MEMBER. 

“Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.”  Autobiography.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Augustine  Birrell.  London  :  Hutchinson, 
iqoi.  16s. 

IT  is  a  fair  excuse  for  writing  an  autobiography  that  a 
man  began  life  as  a  stonemason  and  climbed  to  the 
heights  of  an  under-secretaryship  for  the  Home  Depart¬ 
ment.  As  Mr.  Birrell  says,  the  combination  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  rare  to  excite  interest  in  the  process.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  born  in  1840  and  obtained  his 
seat  on  the  front  bench  as  early  as  1886  shows  that  he 
owed  his  rise  to  certain  class  advantages,  and  this  book  i 
explains  very  well  what  they  were.  The  explanation  is  \ 
the  general  rise  in  political  importance  of  the  work¬ 
ing  classes  and  trade-unionism,  with  the  keen  scent  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  utilising  popular  movements  in 
his  own  interests.  It  was  Mr.  Gladstone’s  cue  to 
cultivate  the  working  classes,  and  his  patronage  of  | 
Mr.  Broadhurst  resulted  in  an  experiment  sufficiently 
striking,  and  attended  with  little  risk  owing  to  his 
protege’s  rare  qualities  of  simplicity,  honesty,  and  good 
sense.  The  personal  interest  of  the  book  is  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  its  tone  is  good,  and  there  is  little  or  almost  j 
none  of  the  irritating  egotism  which  often  mars  auto-  | 
biographies,  and  might  not  unnaturally  be  expected 
where  a  labour  leader,  who  must  be  by  his  position  a  i 
somewhat  assertive  person,  takes  up  pen  to  describe  his 
own  achievements.  Perhaps  this  pleasant  feature  of 
the  book  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Broadhurst  never 
troubled  himself  much  about  his  education  ;  he  did  not 
care  for  books  at  any  time,  and  he  enjoyed  his  black- 
smithing  and  stonemasoning  in  a  thoroughly  unpriggish  ' 
spirit  which  has  fortunately  remained  with  him  through-  j 
out  life.  He  appears  never  to  have  envied  his 
“  betters,”  and  he  admired  with  healthy  mind  the  Oxford 
colleges  while  he  was  repairing  their  roofs,  without 
breaking  his  heart  and  becoming  bilious  in  mind  because 
he  was  not  a  fortunate  member  of  the  academic  frater¬ 
nity,  which  he  looked  up  to  with  the  unsophisticated 
admiration  of  the  simple-minded  countryman.  This  j 
geniality  and  freedom  from  bitterness  kept  his  manners 
good,  and  he  was  quite  at  ease  afterwards  when  the 
turn  of  fortune  made  him  almost  as  intimate  with  the 
great  people  whom  he  met  in  public  affairs  as  he  had 
been  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Trade  Unions  Congress. 
On  the  test  matter  of  official  clothes  he  was  quite 
reasonable.  He  prides  himself  on  having  quite  a  nice  j 
taste  in  dress,  and  it  is  very  creditable  to  Mrs.  J 
Broadhurst  that  he  finds  no  fault  with  the  home-made  j 
clothes  she  provided  for  him  several  years  after  he  j 
entered  Parliament.  Poor  Mr.  Childers  was  greatly  f 
shocked  with  a  colleague  who  would  not  order  a  j 
Court  dress  :  but  as  Mr.  Broadhurst  said,  with  i 
his  good  sense,  it  was  ridiculous  in  the  case  of 
a  man  who  had  scarcely  emerged  from  a  life 
of  vicissitude  and  hardship.  The  difficulties  were 
surmounted  by  the  delicacy  of  the  Queen,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Speaker;  and  Mr.  Broadhurst  | 
has  the  gentleman’s  instinct  of  not  raising  personal  1 
questions  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  dwells  without  exaggeration  on  | 
what  must  be  the  inconveniences  of  Parliamentary 
life  to  a  man  whose  income  is  not  more  than  ^200 
a  year,  but  he  accepted  its  hardships  and  became 
quite  popular,  as  labour  members  indeed  usually  are,  ; 


helped  largely  by  the  reputation  of  his  bull-dog  and\ 
his  black  pipe.  He  has  enjoyed  himself,  but  he  naively 
regrets,  after  experiencing  the  vicissitudes  of  office, 
that  he  did  not  accept  the  Inspectorship  of  Canal 
Boats  at  £600  a  year.  As  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  never 
an  important  person  politically  we  do  not  expect  to 
find  revealed  the  inner  mysteries  of  the  events  and  of 
the  personages  who  played  their  parts  during  the  time 
his  political  records  deal  with  ;  but  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  interesting  gossip  about  persons, 
events,  and  places  which  we  all  like  to  read  about. 
Of  course  he  is  a  Radical  and  says  what  we  expect 
him  to  say  about  Liberal  and  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ments  respectively.  That  is  common  form,  but  the 
book  is  almost  as  free  from  bitterness  and  unfair¬ 
ness  as  such  a  book  could  be.  Mr.  Broadhurst 
has  even  nothing  harsh  to  say  against  his  fellow 
labour  members  ;  which  is  a  triumph  of  self-restraint. 
The  hardest  thing  he  says  is  that  the  working¬ 
men  cannot  be  got  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a 
large  labour  representation.  That  he  himself  places 
its  value  much  higher  than  they  do  is  natural ;  and 
he  thinks  that  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  representa¬ 
tion  payment  to  members  ought  to  be  made.  But 
he  either  has  not  heard  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  famous 
depreciation,  or  he  agrees  with  it  to  some  extent, 
or  the  admiration  and  respect  which  he  has  the 
courage  to  confess  he  feels  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  prevent 
him  arguing  the  question.  The  very  sympathetic  re¬ 
ference  he  makes  to  the  disadvantages  of  the  labour 
members  is  not  an  answer  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  criti¬ 
cism  ;  but  we  have  certainly  no  intention  of  disputing 
his  statement  that  they  have  earned  a  reputation  for 
their  class  of  solid  and  abiding  worth  to  the  common¬ 
wealth.  He  himself  has  set  a  high  standard,  and  we 
hope  his  book  will  have  the  success  it  deserves  as  the 
admirably  written  record  of  a  striking,  singular,  and 
useful  career. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  A  FIASCO. 

“  The  Peace  Conference  at  the  Hague.”  By  Frederick 
W.  Holls.  London  :  Macmillan.  1900.  10s.  net. 

NE  has  little  patience  with  this  book.  It  would 
be  possible  to  say  of  it  that  it  formed  a  permanent 
and  valuable  record  of  the  historical  event  which  it 
commemorates,  if  that  event  had  had  any  result 
worth  taking  seriously.  If  anyone  is  not  content 
with  the  general  impression  left  on  his  mind  from 
the  accounts  of  the  newspapers,  up  to  the  time  when 
they  gave  up  trying  to  interest  their  readers  in  the 
proceedings  at  the  Hague,  we  do  not  deny  that 
he  will  get  here  as  complete  a  statement  of  the  facts 
as  can  be  obtained.  Perhaps  better ;  for  Mr.  Holls 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  appointed 
by  the  United  States  :  an  active  and  able  member  r 
and  he  does  his  best  to  convey  the  illusion  that  he 
really  took  part  in  something  that  was  immensely 
important.  He  fails  ;  though  that  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  advocate  but  of  his  cause.  If  we  criticise  his  title- 
page,  it  is  almost  a  sufficient  treatment  of  his  book. 
It  contains  the  legend  “  The  Peace  Conference  at  the 
Hague  and  its  Bearings  on  International  Law.”  When 
we  have  read  through  the  book  we  find,  as  we  knew 
indeed,  that  the  Conference  had,  and  has  had,  no 
bearings  on  International  Law,  which  is  exactly  where 
it  was  before  the  Conference  was  summoned.  Of  the 
other  title-page  futility  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
eminently  appropriate  for  its  vagueness  and  its  high- 
sounding  inanity  as  the  keynote  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Conference.  “  Justitia  elevat  gentem  ”  !  “  Who’s 

a  denigin  of  it,  Sairey  ?  ”  The  Peace  Conference  did  not 
discover  it,  and  it  certainly  did  nothing  to  show  the 
practical  application  of  the  unimpeachable  sentiment  to 
the  matters  which  it  discussed  for  over  two  months.  The 
work  of  the  First  Committee  whose  function  it  was  to 
consider  plans  for  lessening  armaments  completely 
broke  down.  Mr.  Holls  deprecates  the  misconception 
which  led  to  the  conference  being  called  the  “  Disarm¬ 
ament  Conference.’  Call  it  the  Partial  Disarmament 
Conference  then,  and  it  still  remains  the  fact  that  even 
this  turned  out  utterly  impracticable  and  nothing  was 
done.  Subsequent  events  have  only  confirmed  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  instinct  which  led  Europe  to  see  in  the 
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proposal  a  stratagem  of  Russia.  It  is  evident  that  the 
suspicion  was  shared  by  the  plenipotentiaries,  and  after 
the  project  had  received  its  coup  de  g race  it  is  apparent 
from  Mr.  Holls’  account  that  the  interest  of  the  Russian 
negotiators  in  the  whole  affair  became  lukewarm. 
Moreover  we  see  quite  clearly  that  the  negotiators,  not 
wishing  for  very  shame  to  break  up  after  their  debauch 
of  high-sounding  sentiment,  set  themselves  to  snatch 
the  Conference  from  the  fire  by  resolving  desperately  that 
they  would  at  any  rate  do  something  to  show  that 
“Justitia  elevat  gentes”  by  establishing  a  Court  of 
International  Arbitration— at  least  on  paper.  It  is 
laughable  to  read  the  elaborate  discussions  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Court,  the  rules  of  advocacy,  and  the 
rules  of  procedure,  when  one  reminds  oneself  that  never 
a  single  case  has  been  brought  before  it  ;  and  nothing 
seems  less  likely  at  present  than  that  one  ever  will.  The 
whole  thing  was  an  afterthought  :  it  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  original  Russian  circular  :  and  it  was,  as  we  said,  a 
desperate  effort  to  save  the  Conference  from  derision. 
After  all  the  pomp  and  parade  it  would  have  been  too 
utterly  ridiculous  to  have  separated  without  doing  more 
than  re-edit  without  much  alteration,  if  any,  the  rules  of 
war,  and  to  apply  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to 
maritime'  warfare.  All  that  was  done  could  have  been 
equally  well  done  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  diplomacy  : 
but  something  else  was  needed  for  keeping  up  appear¬ 
ances,  and  the  sham  was  accomplished  without  anyone 
who  took  part  in  it  deceiving  himself  for  a  moment  as 
to  its  real  character.  There  are  pages  on  pages  of 
showy  rhetoric,  Russian,  American,  Frenchman  and 
Belgian  vying  with  each  other  as  to  who  could  say  the 
finest  things  without  meaning  anything.  German 
bluntness  and  honesty  pricked  many  a  bubble,  and  we 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  British  speakers  inflated  none. 
But  the  honours  for  really  effective  speaking  were 
carried  off  by  Yang-Yu  the  Chinaman,  who  apparently 
made  his  only  speech  in  private  and  it  was  this  “  Too 
much  talkee-talkee,  too  little  doee-doee.”  That  was 
common  sense  in  pigeon  English,  but  Yang-Yu  was 
brilliantly  witty  when  he  remarked,  after  the  articles 
concerning  mediation  were  translated  and  explained  to 
him,  that  they  seemed  incomplete  since  they  ought  to 
provide  that  the  mediating  Power  should  not  “  charge 
too  high  a  price  for  its  services  in  the  cause  of 
humanity  ”  !  The  solemn  farce  could  not  have  been  more 
prettily  exposed.  The  Chinaman,  adept  in  the  school  of 
humbug  and  palaver,  saw  through  the  whole  thing,  and 
must  have  been  immensely  bored  by  it.  We  cannot 
conceive  how,  with  these  phrases  running  through  his  | 
mind,  Mr.  Holls  can  have  brought  himself  to  write  up 
the  Conference  as  he  has  done.  But  he  seems  to  have 
lost  his  head  in  that  atmosphere  of  grandiloquence 
which  is  the  native  air  of  American  writers  and  speakers. 

If  he  had  been  re-drafting  the  American  Constitution,  he 
could  not  have  gone  about  the  work  with  more  por¬ 
tentous  solemnity.  He  really  ought  to  have  taken  a 
course  of  Mark  Twain  or  Artemus  Ward  before  com¬ 
posing  his  account  of  the  Conference.  Fie  should  have 
burlesqued  the  speeches,  and  putting  the  documents  in 
an  appendix  have  left  them  severely  out  of  the  body  of 
the  text,  and  indeed  out  of  the  book  for  they  are  waste 
paper.  As  a  merely  personal  narrative  by  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  all  the  Congress  doings  it  would  have  been 
readable.  We  could  then  have  had  more  of  Yang-Yu, 
and  perhaps  more  of  such  humours  as  M.  Bourgeois’ 
mock  menu  with  its  “  Conflit  de  Hors  d’oeuvres,  Potage 
mediation,  Consommd  Protocol  final,  Tourne  dos  a  la 
guerre,”  and  so  on.  Mr.  Holls  has  missed  a  chance  of 
obtaining  a  reputation  as  a  humorist  for  the  sake  of 
writing  a  big  book  on  quasi-international  law. 


VARIOUS  VERSE. 

“  Pieces  and  Sonnets.”  By  H.  R.  North.  London  : 

Gay  and  Bird.  1900.  is.  6 d.  net. 

“  The  Prayer  of  Saint  Scholastica.”  By  Lady  Lindsay. 

London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900.  3s.  6 d.  net. 

“The  Mystery  of  Godliness.”  By  F.  B.  Money  Coutts. 

London  :  Lane.  1900.  35.  6 d.  net. 

“Songs  and  Lyrics.”  By  C.  W.  Wynne.  London: 
Grant  Richards.  1900.  35-.  6d.  net. 


“  Flowers  of  the  Cave.”  Edited  by  Laurie  Magnus 
and  Cecil  Headlam.  London  :  Blackwood.  1901. 

5s- 

“Attempts  in  Verse.”  By  C.  FI.  Hoole.  London: 
Rivington.  1900.  45.  6d. 

“  Writ  in  Barracks.”  By  Edgar  Wallace.  London  : 
Methuen.  1900.  3s.  6 cl. 

NGLISH,  as  most  people  understand  it,  is  not  a 
strong  point  with  the  writer  of  “  Pieces  and 
Sonnets.”  The  spaces  of  his  line  are  rigidly  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  if  the  word  will  not  fit  it  is  lengthened 
or  curtailed  as  metre  may  require.  Even  with  the 
obvious  advantages  that  this  Procrustean  plan  affords 
the  poet,  his  metre  is  often  shaky.  The  matter  of 
the  poems  is  provoking.  Many  sentences  begin  intel¬ 
ligibly  only  to  end  in  fog.  The  thought  (when  de¬ 
tected)  is  usually  depressing  : 

“  Thro’  childhood  and  thro’  youth  my  heart  has  bled.” 

The  anaemia  thus  produced  is  perhaps  responsible  for 
the  inability  to  sustain  consecutive  thought.  Of  a 
“  lost  love  ”  we  read : 

“  With  silver  words  you  breathe  away  the  blight, 
That  long  has  taken  all  in  utter  spite.” 

In  utter  spite  of  mixed  metaphor,  bad  rhyme,  and  queer 
verbs  the  verse  is  not  hopelessly  without  promise,  or  it 
would  not  be  noticed  here.  Mr.  North  does  not 
imitate  and  has  faint  traces  of  imagination. 

In  the  latest  book  of  poems  by  Lady  Lindsay  we 
find  much  the  same  merit  and  defect  as  we  have 
noticed  in  her  previous  verse.  Much  of  it  is  smooth 
\  and  fluent,  and  there  are  pleasant  touches  of  descrip¬ 
tion.  Of  the  short  poems  that  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  volume  some  are  quite  worthless,  some  rather 
graceful  in  fancy  and  expression.  In  her  use  of  images 
Lady  Lindsay  is  nearly  always  clear,  but  the  thought 
while  easy  to  follow'  is  seldom  fresh  or  vigorous.  To 
this  perhaps  is  due  the  fatal  fault — profusion  of  those 
“  poetical  ”  words  in  which  poetry  is  popularly  supposed 
to  consist.  Evidently  Lady  Lindsay  has  cultivated  her 
turn  for  verse  with  some  care  and  it  seems  a  pity  that 
her  style  just  misses  the  scholarly  level.  A  touch  of 
austerity  is  needed  to  relieve  her  lines  of  the  air  of 
commonplace  which  remains  in  spite  of  obvious  desire 
to  avoid  the  slipshod.  These  lines  are  an  example  of 
her  better  and  simpler  manner  : 

“  Now  see  : 

The  red  sun  drops  behind  the  dusky  hills, 

And  nightly  dews  rise  from  our  sombre  vale. 
Farewell,  beloved — for  belov’d  thou  art, 

Dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world  can  hold, 

Dearer  than  wealth,  or  power,  or  fame  or  strength.” 

As  a  piece  of  philosophy  “  The  Mystery  of  Godliness  ” 
has  not  greatly  impressed  us.  The  proposition  that 
“  all  religions  contain  the  seeds  of  heresy  ”  will  at  this 
date  startle  nobody  and  bore  many.  Nor  does  “the 
Story  of  the  Fall”  (in  its  purely  philosophical  aspects) 
strike  us  as  engaging  material  for  poetry.  The  main 
idea  of  the  poem  (so  far  as  we  can  gather  it)  is  that  the 
Christian  builds  his  creed  upon  a  dream 

“  That  God  is  matched  by  Satan’s  skill” 
not  perceiving  that 

“all  creation  spells  .  .  . 

The  one  Oneness,  from  whom  Sin 
Nor  death  a  separate  fief  can  boast.” 

In  other  words,  Christianity  and  Hegelianism  do  not  fit  ; 
which  we  fancy  will  strike  some  theologians  as  debat¬ 
able  to  say  the  least.  At  any  rate  we  see  nothing  to 
be  gained  by  putting  all  this  into  verse.  The  poet  is 
not  lacking  in  vehemence  : 

“  Religion  marches  (so  you  boast) 

With  bayonets  fixed  and  naked  blade  ; 

But  do  you  think  the  Holy  Ghost 
Is  Minister  of  War  and  Trade  ?  ” 

Many  we  believe  admire  this  kind  of  stuff  as  “bold 
and  unconventional.”  To  us  it  appears  only  cheap  and 
tediously  familiar.  Certainly  it  is  unworthy  of  Mr. 
Coutts.  These  platitudes  of  “the  daring  thinker” 
loom  large  in  every  heap  of  minor-verse  books.  We 
are  really  sorry  that  Mr.  Coutts  is  a  philosopher.  As 
a  writer  of  verse,  simply,  he  has  somewhat  unusual 
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gifts.  He  is  sonorous  and  inventive  in  diction,  the 
form  and  rhythm  of  his  lines  are  scholarly.  It  says 
much  for  the  command  of  style  that  in  spite  of  the 
subject-matter  this  poem  is  quite  free  from  banalities 
of  expression.  What  Mr.  Coutts  can  do  in  poetry,  as 
distinct  from  verse,  we  cannot  profess  to  judge  from 
this  work.  We  believe  he  would  be  a  good  poet  if  he 
had  no  “  message.” 

In  “  Songs  and  Lyrics  ”  Mr.  Wynne  devotes  himself 
chiefly  to  the  passion  of  love.  This  would  be  excusable 
if  the  songs  had  a  trace  of  individuality,  which  they 
conspicuously  lack.  Mr.  Wynne  escapes  the  ridiculous 
(which  in  love  poems  is  something)  but  the  succession 
of  trite  images  is  wearisome.  The  poems  of  nature 
are  no  better.  Every  phrase  gives  the  impression  that 
one  has  heard  it  not  once  or  twice  before.  “Bosky 
dell,”  “fiery  noon,”  “sapphire  sky,”  “plashing 
waters,”  “sunset  lights,”  and  a  “mellow  voice,”  all 
appear  on  the  scene  in  seven  short  lines.  This  sort  of 
thing  we  are  convinced  is  not  so  much  bad  style  as 
poverty  of  thought.  When  a  poet  has  really  got  any¬ 
thing  to  say  he  does  not  write  like  a  schoolboy  with 
the  Gradus  before  him.  The  schoolboy  is  a  victim, 
but  no  one  is  forced  to  address  lines  to  “  The  Ring- 
Dove,”  still  less  to  publish  them.  Good  men  however 
continue  to  do  these  things  and  there  seems  no  special 
reason  why  we  should  single  out  Mr.  Wynne  for  re¬ 
proach.  What  he  says  is  straightforward  and  in¬ 
telligible,  and  he  keeps  his  afflatus  well  within  bounds 
of  metre.  Only  those  who  read  minor  poetry  at  large 
can  appreciate  these  small  mercies. 

Usually  anthologies  made  up  of  pieces  with  a 
common  theme  are  not  anthologies  at  all,  and  should 
be  carefully  avoided  by  lovers  of  poetry.  The  aim 
is  didactic  and  literary  merit  counts  for  little  with  the 
strenuous  editors.  The  more  praise  is  due  to  “Flowers 
of  the  Cave,”  which  is  a  delightful  book  and  quite  the 
best  of  its  kind  that  we  know.  All  the  pieces  carry 
with  them  some  thought  of  our  mortality,  but  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  such  poems  as  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  The 
Future”  shows  in  how  wide  a  sense  the  editors  have 
applied  their  principle  of  selection.  Besides  the  poems 
there  are  some  fine  passages  of  English  prose,  some 
selections  (few  but  good)  from  French  verse  and  prose, 
and  some  admirable  examples  of  translation  from  the 
classics.  Many  perhaps  would  have  preferred  the 
Homer  and  Vergil  passages  in  a  good  prose  version. 
One  or  two  omissions  strike  us.  We  see  no  reason 
why  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  A  Wish  ”  should  be  left  out 
where  other  of  his  poems,  apparently  less  appropriate, 
are  given.  Poems  too  like  Lamb’s  “  Hester,”  with  its 
exquisite  last  verse,  and  Byron’s  lines  “  And  thou  art 
dead,  as  young  and  fair,”  might  well  have  found  a  place. 
The  main  point  however  is  what  the  book  contains,  and 
here  we  may  praise  without  reserve.  Nothing  is  given 
that  is  not  beautiful.  To  appreciate  this  anthology  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  necessary  to  take  special  interest 
in  death.  The  book  is  well  printed,  but  the  showy  gilt 
rather  spoils  what  would  have  been  a  pleasant  binding. 

Mr.  Hoole  in  his  “Attempts”  rises  to  no  great 
heights,  but  some  of  the  shorter  poems  are  not  un¬ 
pleasing.  Of  the  longer  poems,  particularly  “Caecilius,” 
we  think  little.  They  are  tedious  and  defaced  by  many 
lapses  into  prose  of  the  baldest.  The  best  of  the  son¬ 
nets  read  rather  well.  Though  quite  unambitious,  they 
are  written  in  a  strain  of  quiet  feeling  which  here  and 
there  has  something  of  poetry.  Occasionally  we  get  a 
bad  shock,  as  when  we  read 

“  There  are  two  elements  in  all  reform,” 
but  these  lines  soothe  us  in  their  simple  way  : 

“  The  gliding  of  the  stream, 

And  the  birds  singing,  and  the  soft  blue  sky, 

Seem  like  fife  passing  in  a  summer  dream, 

As  though  no  winter  storms  could  e’er  come  nigh 
A  scene  like  this,  or  any  human  deeds 
Seem  louder  than  the  whisper  of  the  reeds.” 

The  poems  “  Writ  in  Barracks,”  as  the  title  might 
suggest,  deal  with  human  nature  somewhat  obscured 
by  a  cloud  of  dropped  aspirates.  Needless  to  add  the 
trail  of  Mr.  Kipling  is  conspicuous.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Wallace  is  more  than  a  base  imitator.  He  has 


talent  of  a  sort,  and  in  his  own  fine  (for  the  many  who 
admire  it)  is  no  doubt  readable. 

“  ’E  doesn’t  want  no  pass, 

’E’s  journeying  first-class, 

’Is  traveling  rug’s  a  Union  Jack,  which  isn’t  bad  at  all : 
The  tune  the  drummers  play 
It  ain’t  so  very  gay, 

But  a  rather  slow  selection,  from  a  piece  that’s  known 
as  ‘  Saul.’  ” 

After  all  why  charge  Mr.  Wallace  with  imitation  ? 
Why  should  not  any  number  of  rhymesters  express 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  meditations  of  the  private 
soldier  in  what  is  now  accepted  (by  the  civilian)  as  his 
dialect  ?  The  trick  seems  easy.  But  these  things  are 
of  the  new  “  poetry,”  and  do  not  concern  us. 


NOVELS. 

“Jack  Raymond.”  By  E.  L.  Voynich.  London: 

Heinemann.  1901.  6s. 

This  book  runs  some  risk  of  being  taken  for  a 
“problem  novel.”  It  does  indeed  suggest  problems 
many  and  deep,  some  of  them  insoluble,  but  it  would  be 
a  grave  injustice  to  confound  this  stern,  forceful  piece  of 
work  with  the  poor  stuff  that  passes  under  the  counter¬ 
feit  name  of  “problem”  fiction,  fiction  which  suggests 
no  problem  in  heaven  or  on  earth  but  how  people  can 
be  such  fools  as  to  write  it  and  how  there  can  be  still 
greater  fools  to  read  it.  Such  readers  will  find  no  enter¬ 
tainment  in  this  book,  which  contrives  so  to  deal  with 
questions  most  difficult  as  to  avoid  all  suggestiveness 
or  shadow  of  scandal.  It  may  well  be  that  there  are 
things  which  should  not  be  so  much  as  named  amongst 
us,  but  the  Pauline  dictum  is  liable  to  be  twisted  into, 
Do  it,  but  never  speak  of  it.  It  is  necessary  to  speak 
at  times,  and  the  author  of  this  book  has  written  wisely 
under  the  stress  of  that  necessity.  Conventions,  as  she 
would  doubtless  admit,  are  most  useful  things  and  nine 
people  out  of  ten  will  do  well  to  leave  them  unques¬ 
tioned,  but  it  is  not  the  less  good  from  time  to  time 
sharply  to  be  reminded  that  conventions  are  not 
morality.  We  are  given  in  this  story  (though  it  is 
hardly  a  story)  portraits  drawn  with  painful  strength 
and  truthfulness  of  four  victims  of  the  fallacy  that 
takes  convention,  the  armour  of  morality,  for  morality 
itself.  The  Puritan  Rector,  who  cannot  conceive  of 
natural  purity  and  indeed  can  see  nothing  in  virtue  if 
it  has  not  involved  a  struggle,  is  his  own  victim  and 
the  wife  nephew  and  niece  are  the  victims  of  his 
severity.  “Jack  Raymond”  should  not  be  called 
fiction  ;  it  should  be  called  tragedy,  for  of  tragedy  it 
possesses  many  elements  in  their  simplest  and  severest 
sincerity.  The  workmanship,  too,  is  good  ;  the  effect 
is  produced  by  strokes  few  but  clean  and  sure.  Neces¬ 
sarily  it  is  an  excessively  painful  book  to  read,  so 
painful  that  it  will  naturally  repel  many,  but  any  toning 
down  of  the  pain  would  have  meant  a  corresponding 
fining  down  of  truth. 

“  The  Devil’s  Plough.”  By  Anne  Farquhar.  London: 

Macqueen.  1901.  6s. 

This  volume,  which  is  printed  in  America,  is  further 
described  as  “  The  Romantic  History  of  a  Soul  Con¬ 
flict,”  a  secondary  title  which  recalls  a  little  too  vividly 
similar  specifications  from  the  headlines  of  the  Yellow 
Press  ;  and  this  impression  of  highly  coloured  verbosity 
is  not  removed  by  a  perusal  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
A  study  of  the  wit  and  brilliance  of  Parisian  salons 
under  Mazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria  is  a  rather  ambitious 
undertaking.  It  is  not  simplified  by  interweaving  the 
Soul  Conflict  of  a  prominent  churchman  which  finally 
drives  him  to  missionary  labour  in  the  Canadian  wilds  ; 
and  in  its  whole  performance  the  story  falls  very  con¬ 
siderably  short  of  any  measure  of  success.  It  is  unreal 
and  inflated  throughout,  while  the  witty  repartee  of 
those  brilliant  Parisian  salons  excels  the  airy  badinage 
of  private  schoolboys  of  eleven  or  so  only  in  its  high- 
flown  pretentiousness. 

“  Mononia.”  By  Justin  McCarthy.  London  :  Chatto 

and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  reproduced  with  considerable 
elaboration  the  character  and  atmosphere  of  upper 
middle-class  society  in  a  seaport  town  of  the  province, 
Munster,  whose  mediaeval  name  the  heroine  and  the 
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story  conjointly  bear,  and  the  pleasant  tenour  of  this 
“  love-story  of  ‘forty-eight’”  does  not  suffer  by  the 
slightly  antiquarian  tinge  thus  given  it.  The  love- 
making  runs  its  course  not  without  stress  and  trial, 
but  with  no  poignancy  of  treatment  ;  and  though 
heroine  and  heroes  are  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
Irish  liberty,  the  Saxon  oppressor  figures  also  among 
their  friends,  in  the  shape  of  a  middle-aged  widower 
justified  by  Radical  tenets.  The  narrative  style  (and 
there  is  more  pure  narrative  than  is  usual  nowadays  in 
novel-writing)  is  consonant  to  the  theme,  and  its  serene 
and  inviting  current  offers  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
Jack-in-the-box  qualities  of  studied  eccentricity  which 
are  common  contemporary  substitutes  for  merit. 
Though  not  particularly  original  or  striking,  the  book 
has  a  distinct  attractiveness. 


SOCIAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

“  The  Church  and  New  Century  Problems.”  With  Preface  and 
Introduction  by  J.  W.  blocking.  London  :  Wells  Gardner. 
1 900.  2S.  6 cl. 

“  Social  Development  under  Christian  Influence.”  By  M. 
Kauffmann.  London  :  Kegan  Paul.  1900. 

The  excellent  addresses  by  various  writers  in  the  first 
of  these  volumes  are  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  Social  Union  ;  but  there  is  very  little  of  what  we 
usually  call  Socialism  in  them.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  opens 
with  a  discourse  on  the  Empire,  very  weighty  and  not  a  little 
obscure  ;  no  doubt  “  in  Empires,  no  less  than  in  men  and 
nations,  differences  of  function  answer  to  fulness  of  being,”  but 
we  are  not  sure  whether  we  have  gained  very  much  by  having 
it  pointed  out  to  us.  WTe  get  nearer  business  with  Canon  Scott 
Holland  on  the  State  (but  why  does  he  spoil  a  fine  poetic  style 
by  those  sudden  drops  into  slang  ?)  ;  and  here,  as  in  the 
addresses  that  follow,  all  that  is  claimed  for  the  State  is  a  large 
increase  of  power  in  the  way  of  inspection  and  regulation  of  the 
conditions  of  labour  ;  there  is  not  a  word  about  State  produc¬ 
tion,  or  nationalisation  of  land  or  property  ;  the  feeling  of  some 
of  the  contributors  is  shown  rather  in  the  way  they  seem  to 
think,  as  Mr.  Percy  Dearmer  dees,  that  no  private  individuals 
had  a  conscience  as  to  where  they  bought  their  goods  or  had 
their  clothes  made  before  the  advent  of  the  Christian  Social 
Union  ;  and  in  their  tacit  assumption  that  in  all  the  big  labour 
conflicts  labour  has  always  been  right  and  capital  always  wrong 
and  tyrannical.  Still  most  of  the  addresses  are  admirable 
statements  of  the  problems  of  our  national  life  ;  we  would 
especially  commend  Canon  Gore  on  the  Municipality,  Canon 
Barnett  on  the  Temperance  question,  Mr.  Chandler  on  that  of 
Overcrowding  and  Housing,  and  Dr.  Fry  on  the  rural 
problem  and  what  can  be  done  by  co-operation. 

Mr.  Kauffmann  gives  us  a  series  of  lectures  on  Socialism  and 
on  Christianity  as  a  sociological  factor.  He  may  claim  to  be  a 
specialist  on  the  subject,  and  the  footnotes  to  his  pages  show 
that  he  has  studied  it  diligently  and  read  the  recent  American, 
French,  and  German  literature  on  the  question.  His  own 
treatment  of  it  however  cannot  be  called  either  able  or  original ; 
pages  of  elaborate  theorising  succeed  in  giving  us  glimpses  into 
the  self-evident,  pointing  out  a  great  deal  that  we  know  already, 
and  proving  what  nobody  denies.  The  lectures  do  not  rise 
above  the  level  of  harmless  platitudes,  pleasantly  optimistic  but 
not  very  instructive. 

“  Francis,  the  Little  Poor  Man  of  Assisi.”  By  James  Adderley. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Paul  Sabatier.  London  : 
Arnold.  1900.  3s.  6 d. 

Mr.  Adderley  is  always  clear  and  very  seldom  dull,  but  he 
writes  as  if  the  British  public  were  a  class  in  a  girls’  Sunday- 
school,  who  needed  to  have  everything  explained,  and  to  whom 
it  would  be  a  revelation  to  hear  that  “  the  Crusades  had 
exercised  a  great  effect  upon  the  Church,”  or  that  Pope 
Innocent  II.  “  quarrelled  with  our  bad  King  John  over  various 
matters.”  He  has,  as  he  frankly  tells  us,  taken  M.  Sabatier’s 
Life  of  S.  Francis  and  out  of  it  compiled  a  short  and  fairly 
interesting  life  which  may  attract  people  who  would  not  care  to 
read  the  original.  In  his  list  of  modern  biographies  he  rather 
strangely  omits  the  excellent  essay  by  Sir  James  Stephen  in  his 
“  Ecclesiastical  Biographies.”  Mr.  Adderley  always  finds  it 
hard  to  write  a  book  without  bringing  in  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  and  it  is  brought  in  here  ;  but  he  is  merciful  and  does 
not  give  us  very  much. 

“  Holy  Matrimony.”  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little.  (The 
Oxford  Library  of  Practical  Theology.)  London  : 
Longmans.  1900.  5J. 

This  book  professes  to  treat  the  question  of  marriage  from 
the  historical,  philosophical,  and  religious  points  of  view.  The 
author  writes  of  the  morality  of  the  old  world,  the  reforms 
introduced  by  Christianity,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  family 
and  the  duties  of  its  members,  and  modern  dangers  to  the 
sanctity  of  married  life.  It  is  obvious  that  properly  to  treat  all 
these  aspects  of  the  subject  requires  not  only  religious  earnest¬ 
ness  but  also  philosophical  power  and  wide  and  deep  historical 


knowledge.  Of  Canon  Knox  Little’s  religious  earnestness  there 
can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  he  is  either 
a  philosopher  or  an  historian.  The  philosophic  portions  of  his 
book  have  a  second-hand  ring  about  them,  and  his  historical 
survey  of  the  morality  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  anything  but 
adequate  ;  it  is  unfair  and  untruthful  to  take  the  severest  pages 
of  Juvenal  and  Tacitus  as  representing  the  average  morality  of 
their  age,  in  order  to  heighten  the  contrast  with  Christianity. 
When  the  author  gets  to  the  domain  of  practical  advice  tcv 
people  of  his  own  time,  he  is  on  firmer  ground  ;  he  has  put 
well  together  the  usual  arguments  against  the  re-marriage  of 
divorced  persons  and  on  the  deceased  wife’s  sister,  and  his 
chapters  on  family  life  and  its  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
sound.  Taken  all  together  the  book  is  dull  ;  but  cut  into 
lengths  and  employed  sparingly,  it  would  do  well  for  sermons. 

“  The  Clergy  in  American  Life  and  Letters.”  By  D.  D. 
Addison.  1900.  5s.  “The  Influence  of  Christ  in  Modern 

Life.”  By  N.  D.  Hillis.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1900.  6s. 

The  popular  sneer  that  parsons’  sons  turn  out  badly  is  un¬ 
true  not  only  of  England  but  of  America  ;  some  of  her  most 
famous  men  of  letters,  Emerson,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  have  been  sons 
of  ministers.  Mr.  Addison’s  book,  with  its  cheery  descriptions 
of  old-fashioned  American  life  and  its  well-proportioned  bio¬ 
graphies  of  modern  clergy  and  their  work,  is  very  pleasant 
reading,  though  it  will  naturally  be  more  interesting  to- 
Americans  than  to  Englishmen.  The  chapters  on  Beecher 
and  on  Phillips  Brooks  give  us  the  impression  that  the 
American  minister  of  religion  exercises  more  influence  through 
the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  platform,  but  less  in  private,  as  a 
parish  priest,  than  his  English  brother.  Beecher  and  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks  seem  to  have  made  their  whole  life  subservient 
to  their  preaching,  and  their  influence  must  have  been  immense., 
though  indeed  throughout  this  book  the  number  of  remarkable 
characters  we  are  introduced  to,  and  the  accounts  of  their  vast 
effect  on  the  national  life,  remind  us  of  certain  chapters  in 
“Martin  Chuzzlewit.”  What  we  are  told  however  of  the 
American  pulpit  oratory  confirms  us  in  the  belief  that  though 
very  fine  in  its  way,  it  is  not  oratory  of  the  highest  kind  ;  it  is 
oratory  that  has  to  be  popular,  and  that  gains  and  retains  its 
popularity  by  an  excessive  use  of  anecdote,  illustration,  and 
metaphor. 

An  extreme  instance  of  this  is  given  us  in  Mr.  Hillis7 
book  ;  he  strings  together  anecdotes  and  illustrations  under 
the  impression  that  the  result  will  be  eloquence  and  argument. 
His  alternative  title  “A  Study  of  the  New  Problems  of  the 
Church  in  American  Society”  led  us  to  hope  for  at  least  a 
serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  that  face  modern 
Christianity  ;  but  we  have  nothing  but  the  ordinary  platitudes 
of  the  preacher  who  prides  himself  on  being  up  to  date  in  his 
science  and  on  despising  old-fashioned  theology.  There  may 
be  arguments  occasionally,  but  they  are  so  swamped  by  the 
anecdotes  that  we  can  hardly  detect  them  ;  there  is  very  little 
theology,  ancient  or  modern  ;  and  his  wild  exaggerations  on 
subjects  where  we  can  check  him  make  us  doubtful  as  to  his 
statements  where  we  cannot.  “  Augustine’s  works  are  in  thirty 
volumes”  (the  Benedictine  edition,  including  opera  spuria, 
only  runs  to  eleven)  ;  “  three  hundred  years  ago  Italy  pos¬ 
sessed  art  treasures  innumerable.  To-day  only  a  few  broken 
fragments  and  a  few  rotting  canvasses  remain,”  and  so  on.. 
Yet  the  preacher  who  cannot  retain  the  attention  of  his 
audience  without  telling  stories,  will  find  plenty  of  stories  to 
tell  here. 

The  title  of  Colonel  BrunkePs  book  reviewed  last  week  is- 
“Questions  on  Military  History ’’not  “  Military  Law.” 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Le  Cauir  de  Louise.  By  Henry  Greville.  Paris  :  Plon.  i9or_ 
3f.  50c. 

No  literary  reputation  has  been  more  admirably  achieved, 
more  honourably  maintained  in  France  than  Henry  Greville’s. 
The  name,  a  household  word,  is  universally  respected  ;  for 
quite  fifteen  years  it  has  been  inseparably  connected  with  the 
novel  that  pleasantly  portrays  “  la  vie  simple,”  “  la  vie  saine,’ 
the  novel  whose  pages  are  pure  from  first  to  last  yet  never 
tedious,  never  maudlin.  At  no  time,  in  fact,  have  Henry 
Greville’s  fifty  or  sixty  volumes  appealed  only  to  families,  to  the 
“  jeune  fille  :  ”  opening  for  their  particular  pleasure  with  a  scene 
in  an  orchard — young  girl  swinging  in  a  hammock,  young 
cousin  in  flannels  and  straw  hat,  admiring— and  closing  with 
their  return  from  the  altar  of  the  village  church  a  few  years 
later,  the  organ  playing.  Madge,  “wilful”  Madge,  a  bit  of  a 
hoyden,  undeniably  a  tom-boy,  and  Cousin  Jack,  who  takes 
photographs,  have  not  been  the  characters  ;  nor  has  a  colourless 
country  house,  “  The  Rookery,”  been  the  scene.  Henry 
Greville  has  simply  turned  her  attention  to  what  most  French 
novelists  despise  or  ignore — the  happy  life,  the  life  natural — and., 
by  her  refreshing  treatment  of  it,  has  charmed  even  those  whose 
taste  has  been  more  or  less  vitiated  by  a  course  of  realistic, 
decadent,  and  “problematic”  literature.  The  publication  of 
her  books  has  been  each  time  a  stimulant,  a  never-failing  anti- 
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dote,  a  truce  after  a  nightmare  ;  and  so  we  have  good  reason 
to  resent  and  deplore  the  painful  and  moroid  study  of  Jacques 
and  Louise  Rieul  now  set  before  us  in  her  latest 
novel.  Indeed  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  harrow¬ 
ing  book,  a  book  so  unillumined  by  happiness  and 
hope  ;  we  have  suffering  throughout — and  it  cannot 
he  said  that  amends  have  been  made  when  Jacques 
Rieul,  after  persecuting  his  wife  so  cruelly  that  she  eventually 
commits  suicide,  becomes  repentant  on  his  death-bed.  Nothing 
could  be  more  contemptible  than  his  treament  of  Louise  who, 
in  her  youth,  almost  perished  in  a  fire  and  whose  nerves  have 
been  shattered  by  the  disaster.  This  is  the  point  of  the  book— for 
Louise’s  nightmare  can  only  be  dissipated  by  care  and  kindness 
and,  as  her  husband  jeers  at  her  and  threatens  to  put  her  in  an 
-asylum,  she  gets  worse  and  worse.  The  climax  comes  when  a 
-fire  breaks  out  in  the  excursion  train  that  is  taking  Louise  and 
Jacques  to  Trouville.  Louise,  panic-stricken,  mad  almost,  flies 
-from  the  scene  of  the  catastrophe  and,  after  running  wildly  for 
miles  across  country,  drowns  herself  :  and  is  buried,  when  her 
body  has  been  discovered,  as  a  pauper.  The  description  of  her 
-flight  might  have  been  written  by  Maupassant  or  Zola— it  is 
grand,  it  is  grim,  and  it  is  unutterably  harrowing.  The  whole 
book,  indeed,  is  powerful  ;  but  it  entirely  lacks  the  whole¬ 
some  and  exhilarating  qualities— the  charm,  in  fact,  which  we 
expect  from  Madame  Henry  Greville. 

Eve  Victorieuse.  By  Pierre  de  Coulevain.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

In  that  brilliant  novel,  “  Noblesse  Americaine,”  M.  Pierre  de 
Coulevain  introduceckis  to  a  party  of  rich  Americans  en  voyage. 
His  characters  in  “  Eve  Victorieuse  ”  are  rich,  belong  to  the 
United  States  and  also  visit  France,  but  are  entirely  different 
from  (though  just  as  remarkable  as)  their  predecessors.  More- 
( Continued  on  page  714.) 
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over,  the  novel  as  a  whole  is  equally  notable  :  it  affords 
the  same  conclusive  evidence  of  the  author’s  polished  style, 
keen  sense  of  justice  and  proportion,  complete  knowledge 
(carefully  acquired)  of  his  subject :  qualities  so  pronounced  in 
the  case  of  M.  de  Coulevain  that  he  must  be  regarded  to-day  as 
one  of  the  most  important  leaders  of  the  Naturalist  school,  in  an 
entirely  new  field  of  observation.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  characteristics,  admirable  and  otherwise,  of  the  American, 
no  one  could  more  vividly  portray  (revealing  their  separate 
faults  and  virtues)  the  contrast  between  Americans  and 
Parisians.  But  M.  de  Coulevain’s  knowledge  of  mankind  is 
not  limited  to  the  peoples  of  France  and  America  ;  he  is  equally 
at  home  in  Italy  where,  in  “Eve  Victorieuse,”  we  linger  for  a 
while  and  where,  after  glimpses  of  cosmopolitan  spheres,  we  are 
introduced  to  the  life  of  the  Italian  nobility.  Nothing  could  be 
more  striking  than  the  portraits  of  Comte  Sant’Anna  and  his 
mother  ;  Helen  Ronald  and  Dora  Carroll,  the  Americans,  are 
equally  remarkable  creations,  and  the  war  between  two  moral 
loves  begins  when  Sant’Anna  makes  love  to  Helen  (who  is 
married)  in  romantic  Continental  fashion.  Helen’s  resistance, 
Sant’ Anna’s  stratagem,  the  scenes  between  both,  the  separation, 
Helen  Victorious,  all  are  brilliantly  conceived  ;  Sant’ Anna’s 
plan  to  marry  Dora  Carroll,  Dora’s  admiration  for  the  Italian, 
Helen’s  unrest  and  fruitless  pi'otestations,  the  marriage  between 
Dora  and  the  Count,  are  other  striking  incidents  ;  but  Helen’s 
concealed  passion  for  the  Italian  and  her  fear  that  he  may  find 
it  out  are  the  chief  points.  Eventually,  months  later,  Helen 
discovers  herself  cured  ;  she  feels  “  safe,”  she  has  baffled 
Sant’Anna,  she  has  conquered  her  passion  and  proved  vic¬ 
torious — woman  has  been  stronger  than  man,  hence  :  “  Eve 
Victorieuse.”  This,  only  a  bare  outline,  can  give  but  a  slight 
idea  of  M.  de  Coulevain’s  story,  and  we  regret  that  lack  of 
space  prevents  us  from  dwelling  more  exhaustively  upon  it  and 
upon  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship.  Each  chapter  has 
some  special  merit ;  we  would  particularly  draw  attention 
to  the  fifth  which  contains  a  brilliant  description  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  cosmopolitan  restaurant  in  Paris  approached  not  before 
midnight.  It  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  passages  in  this 
thoroughly  masterly  book. 

Un  Lycee  de  Jeunes  Filles.  By  the  author  of  “Les  Sevriennes.” 

Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901.  3k  50c. 

“  Les  Sevriennes  ”  and  its  successor  have  made  us  realise 
how  infinitely  more  competent  is  Madame  Gabrielle  Reval — 
the  author— to  deal  with  the  question  of  education  for  women 
by  women  than  that  unenlightened,  long-winded,  and  wordy 
“  fe'ministe,”  M.  Marcel  Prevost.  “  Les  Sevriennes” — a  record 
of  the  daily  life  led  by  high-minded,  natural  girls  in  the  college 
of  Sevres — was  packed  with  sympathy  and  humour ;  full  of 
atmosphere  and  colour,  and  therefore  a  veritable  reproach  to 
M.  Prevost’s  monotonous  “Frederique”  and  “Lea.”  The 
author  had  evidently  experienced  the  life  she  described,  and 
now,  with  equal  success,  she  gives  us  a  kind  of  sequel  through 
which  we  meet  an  old  S^vrienne,  Marie  Fleuret,  who  has 
passed  out  of  the  pupil  stage  and  become  a  teacher.  The 
scene  is  a  “lycee”  in  the  country  conducted  on  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  and  by  cultivated  women,  and  naturally  it  meets  with 
opposition  from  narrow-minded  as  well  as  from  religious 
quarters.  Still,  it  outlives  calumnies,  withstands  persecution, 
prospers.  All  the  sympathetic  qualities  and  charms  of  “  Les 
Sevriennes  ”  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume,  but  there  is  also  a 
note  of  sadness.  Marie  Fleuret  receives  her  conge  in  the  end 
on  account  of  ill-health  (occasioned  by  an  unhappy  love-affair), 
and  she  would  be  left  stranded  in  the  world  but  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  another  old  Sevrienne,  that  delightful  daughter  of  a 
Bohemian  from  Montmartre,  Berthe  Passy.  The  scenes  be¬ 
tween  these  two  are  now  gay,  now  pathetic  ;  it  is  good  to  meet 
Berthe  again,  amusing  to  hear  her  still  address  her  father  (who 
fishes  all  day)  as,  “  mon  vieux  Jules.”  A  capital  sketch  is  that 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  who  visits  the  place  to 
distribute  the  prizes,  another  that  of  the  director  of  the  school. 
The  book,  in  fact,  can  only  add  to  Madame  Gabrielle  Reval’s 
high  reputation  as  a  humorous  and  humane  writer,,  as  well  as 
a  polished  stylist  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  she  has  “  in  pre¬ 
paration  ”  two  new  books  :  “  Lyceennes,”  a  novel,  and  “  Les 
Sevriennes,”  a  “  comedie  de  mceurs.” 

Les  Bonnets  Verts.  Mceurs  Rastaquoueres.  By  Gorton- 

Busset.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901.  3k  50c. 

The  word  “  rastaquouere  ”  signifies  (usually)  a  flashy  and 
(always)  an  unscrupulous  fellow  who  lives  by  his  wits  ;  it  has  a 
diminutive — “  rasta  :  ”  and,  according  to  M.  Gorton-Busset, 
there  thrive  hundreds  of  these  “undesirables  ”  in  Paris.  Most 
of  them,  however,  are  foreigners,  or,  as  Mi  Drumont  would  say, 
“  des  sans-patries.”  All  speak  French  villainously,  and  each 
one’s  metier  is  villainous  ;  in  justice  to  M.  Gorton-Busset  we 
have  to  say  that  each  one  is  vividly,  often  brilliantly,  sketched. 
Of  course  the  atmosphere  is  not  pleasant,  but  the  gloom  is 
often  illuminated  by  the  healthiness  and  humanity  of  the 
Marmier  family — the  pigeons  who  are  plucked.  One  of  the 
most  striking  Chapters  portrays  a  feverish  clay  at  the 
Bourse,  but  others  which  depict  the  racecourse  at  Long- 
champs  and  the  smoky  salle  of  a  Montmartre  music-hall  are 
also  full  of  colour  and,  in  the  last  case,  'wit.  Unfortunately, 
the  “rastaquoueres”  (the  members  of  the  “  Bonnets  Verts,”  a 


gambling  club)  triumph  in  the  end,  while  the  Marmier  family 
is  plunged  into  disaster.  The  death  of  the  daughter  and 
suicide  of  her  father  are  tragically  conceived — a  grim  touch  of 
realism  is  that  which  shows  the  brilliant  marriage  proces¬ 
sion  of  one  of  the  “rastas”  coming  down  the  steps  of  the 
church  as  the  funeral  cortege  of  Lucile  Marmier  passes.  At 
no  time,  however,  is  the  book  unnecessarily  offensive;  M. 
Gorton-Busset  writes  well  and  does  not  hesitate  to  chastise  his 
“Bonnets  Verts.”  We  infinitely  prefer  his  book  to  another  of 
the  same  kind,  “  Qui  perd  gagne,”  by  M.  Alfred  Capus. 

Unc  Crise.  By  Pascal-Forthuny.  Paris :  Ollendorff.  1901. 

3k  50c. 

Possibly,  in  noticing  this  novel,  we  shall  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  “Une  Crise”  is  melodramatic  and  rubbishy,  almost 
insane.  It  must  be  read  to  be  appreciated — for  who  will  not  be 
sceptical  of  its  value  when  we  say  that  its  chief  character  is  a 
woman  in  scarlet  who  fascinates  a  literary  man  more  by  the 
colour  of  her  dress  than  by  her  personal  charms  :  and  who  is 
strangled  beneath  her  lover’s  eyes  and  without  his  interference? 
Jeanne,  in  fact,  is  a  woman  of  the  loosest  conduct.  But  although 
"Myoris,  the  literary  man,  tries  hard  to  leave  her,  he  remains 
her  slave  from  first  to  last.  She  is  his  grim  destiny,  his  horrible 
fate  ;  when  a  madman  seizes  and  strangles  her,  he,  realising 
that  her  death  alone  can  free  him  from  her,  makes  no  effort  to 
prevent  the  murder.  And  he  begins  a  new  life,  returns  to  his 
family,  sighs  with  relief.  Still  the  book,  in  its  execution,  has- 
undeniable  qualities.  It  is  written  with  veritable  vigour  ;  its 
principal  scenes  are  strongly  constructed,  and  each  character 
is  powerfully  sketched.  Florent,  the  philanthropist,  who  tries 
to  save  Myoris,  is  a  curious  but  most  sympathetic  creation. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  “  Grands 
Ecrivains  d’Outre-Manche  ”  (Calmann  Levy);  “La  Comtesse 
d’Houdetot”  (Calrnann  Le'vy)  ;  “  Sa  Majeste  l'Amour”  (Cal¬ 
mann  Levy);  “  Le  Coeur  Innomerable”  (Calmann  Levy);. 
“Jeux  Passionnes”  (Ollendorff);  “Vieilles”  (Ollendorff);. 
“Une  Diplomate”  (Colin);  “Aphrodisia  de  ThalieJ’  (“  En 
Histrionie  ”). 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  716. 
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Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Eurooe. 
Sure  cure  for  anatmia  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices. — l  oi 
details  apply  to  M.  Jules. Cbehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 
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“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 


EVE81HG  DRESS  SUIT  -  Irani  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

14,0  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


PREVENT  FRAUD 

of  CHEAP  GERMAN  air-tubes 


The  most 
expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 

fitted  to  genuine  outer  covers  of  Dunlop 

air -tubes. 


Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark 


DUNLOP  TYRES. 


Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham,  and  Branches. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
EALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER, 

PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  ROYER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD,,  Meteor  Works,  COYEHTRY, 

T  rnmnw  1  io  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C.  BIRMINGHAM  : 

LUJNDUJN  1 157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.  g  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST  . 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER, 


££ 


SWAN”  PENS 


are  the 

BEST  SYSTEM, 

BEST  QUALITY, 
and  SATISFACTION  is 
GUARANTEED  to 
the  Purchaser. 


Three  distinct  sizes — 

10/6, 16/6 


post  fr  ee. 

Other  Prices- 
11/6  to 
£20 


Any 
steel  pen 
can  be 

matched  exactly. 


The  Best  Fountain 
Pen  Produced  is  tha 
“  SWAM.” 


Write  for  Catalogue — 

MAHIE,  1000,  &  BARD, 

93  CHEAP3IDE,  E.C., 

95a  Regent  Street,  V/.,  LONDON. 

3  Exchange  Street,  MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s,  37  Avenue  de  l’Opera,  PARIS. 

To  be  had  of  all  Stationers. 

BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO,3 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

!  Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTHERAW  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUELIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address'.  “Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post¬ 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS. 

Publishers’  Remainders,  in  Great  Variety,  at  much  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogue  No.  324,  May  1901,  containing  many  Important  Purchases,  Now  Ready. 

W.  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller ,  265  High  Holborn ,  London. 


GRATEFUL.  A  A 

COMFORTING. 


“LANCET”  Analysis  and  Medical  Opinions  Post  Free, 


r>  55  FOR  KIDNEY  COMPLAINTS, 

\JIbOm  for  rheumatism  and  gout. 

"DIABETES 


49s.  PER  DOZEN. 

CARRIAGE  PAID. 


WHISKY. 


OF  THE  PROPRIETORS: 

GEORGE  BACK  Sc  G  0» 

DEVONSHIRE  SQUARE,  BISH0PSGATE, 


READY  THIS  WEEK. 

THE  DOUBLE  CHOIR  OF  GLASGOW  CATHEDRAL 

A  Study  of  Bib -Vaulting. 

By  T.  L.  WATSON,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Demy  4to.  Profusely  Illustrated. 


“CITIZEN”  PRESS,  James  Hedderwick  &  Sons,  Glasgow. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  ^87  (£gq  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  ^50,  six  or  more  of  ^30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £11  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 

Rowland's 
Macassar  oil 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
alsosoldina  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d, 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

rTTTTVVTTTT 

1901  ISSUE  NOW  READY. 

THE  STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK.  Statistical 

and  Historical  Annual  of  the  Slates  of  the  World,  for  the  Year 
1901.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.  Revised  Officially. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


By  FREDERIC  HARRISON. 

THE  WRITINGS  OF  KING  ALFRED  (d.  901). 

An  Address  delivered  at  Harvard  College,  Mass.,  March,  1901. 
8vo.  sewed,  is.  net. 


THE  _  EVOLUTION  OF  MODERN  MONEY.  •  By 

William  W.  Carlile,  M.A.  Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  JUNE  : 

'PRINCESS  PUCK.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Enchanter."  Chapters  V. — VII. 
SOME  CHILDREN  OF  THE  STATE.  By  W.  H.  Hunt. 
ANCIENT  PISTOL.  By  H.  C  Minchin. 

OUT-PATIENTS. 

THE  HUNT  FOR  THE  WORD. 

HIS  FIRST  ENGAGEMENT.  By  Poweli.  Millington. 
ENGLISH  SURNAMES.  By  Edward  Whitaker. 

IN  LAVENGRO'S  COUNTRY.  By  W.  A.  Dutt. 

AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION.  By  P.  F.  Rowland. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  JUNE  NUMBER  contains : 

THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  WORLD  OF  STEEL.  By  Waldon  Fawcett. 
THE  VENEZUELAN  BOUNDARY  CONTROVERSY.  I.  By  Grover 
Cleveland. 

TOLSTOI’S  MORAL  THEORY  OF  ART.  By  John  Aleert  Macy. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MARCHIONESS.  I.  By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  JUNE  NUMBER  contains  : 

‘CAREERS  OF  DANGER  AND  DARING.  VI.  The  Fireman.  By  Cleve¬ 
land  Moffett. 

IMPRISONED  IN  A  MINE.  By  Caroline  Abbot  Stanley. 

THE  ALGONQUTN  MEDICINE  BOY.  By  Francis  S.  Palmer. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


Just  Published.  Demy  8vo.  cloth,  7s.  6d.  net. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  RELATIONS 
BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND 
SCOTLAND,  500=1707. 

By  ROBERT  S.  RAIT,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 


London  :  BLACKIE  &  SON,  Limited,  Old  Bailey. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE 

No.  1028.  JUNE,  1901.  2s.  6d. 

CHARITY.  By  “  Linesman.” 

DOOM  CASTLE  :  A  ROMANCE.  By  Neil  Munro. 

OLD  TIMES  AND  NEW  ON  THE  INDIAN  BORDERLAND. 

MINDS  AND  NOSES.  By  Dr.  Louis  Robinson. 

A  NIGHT’S  ADVENTURE  ON  THE  PEARL  RIVER. 

BETWEEN  THE  LINES. 

SHAKESPEARE  AND  THE  EARL  OF  PEMBROKE.— II.  MISTRESS 
FITTON. 

AN  ERSTWHILE  OWNER  OF  THE  LAND.  By  A.  B.  Fletcher. 
MUSINGS  WITHOUT  METHOD  : 

The  Shadow  on  the  Stage — A  Retrospect — Author  and  Player — The 
Triumph  of  the  Actor— The  Old  Stock  Company — The  Stage- 
Carpenter— Modern  Realism— A  National  Theatre— The  Example 
of  France  Maeterlinck  s  “  Life  of  the  Bee.” 


WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  &  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Biography. 

Henry  Drummond  (Cuthbert  Lennox).  Melrose.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Classics. 

Euripides :  Medea  (Edited  by  John  Thompson  and  T.  R.  Mills). 
Clive.  2s ■  bd. 

Fiction. 

The  Crisis  (Winston  Churchill).  Macmillan.  6s. — The  Chronic 

Loafer  (“  Dollar  Library.”  Nelson  Lloyd).  Heinemann.  4 s. 
net — Our  Friend  the  Charlatan  (George  Gissing).  Chapman  and 
Hall.  6s. — Ralph  Marlowe  (James  B.  Naylor).  The  Werner 
Company.  6s. — Glendarroch  (Murho).  Arrowsmith. — The  Red 
Chancellor  (Sir  William  Magnay,  Bart.).  Ward,  Lock.  6s. — - 
Doom  Castle  (Neil  Monro).  Blackwood.  6s. — Harry  Richmond 
(George  Meredith).  Constable.  6 d. — Bonanza  (Ernest  G. 

ITenham).  Hutchinson.  6s. — Lady  Haife. (Neil  Wynn  Williams). 
Chapman  and  Hall.  6s. — On  the  Other  Side  of  the  Latch  (Sara 
Jeannette  Duncan).  Methuen.  6s.  —  Lulu  (Marie  Limmermann). 
Freemantle.  6s. 

History. 

Swallowfield  and  its  Owners  (Lady  Russell).  Longmans.  421.  net. 
The  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  1273-1494  (R.  Lodge.  Period  III.). 
Rivingtons.  6s.  net. 

China  and  the  Allies  (A.  Henry  Savage  Landor.  Two  Vols. ). 
Heinemann.  305.  net. 

Les  Juifs  en  Roumanie  depuis  le  Traite  de  Berlin  (1878)  jusqu’a  ce 
jour  (Par  Edmond  Sincerus).  Les  Lois  et  leurs  Consequences. 
Londres  :  Macmillan.  5^.  net. 

The  Belgians  at  Waterloo  (Demetrius  C.  Boulger).  Published  by  the 
Author,  is. 

Sir  Harry  Parkes  in  China  (Stanley  Lane-Poole).  Methuen.  6s. 
Science  and  Philosophy. 

A  Manual  of  Psychology  (G.  F.  Stout.  Second  Edition).  Clive. 
8s.  6 d. 

Theology. 

The  Soul’s  Desires  (G.  Washington  Moon).  Longmans,  ir.  6 d. 
Greek  Manuals  of  Church  Doctrine  (The  Rev.  H.  T.  F.  Duckworth). 
Rivingtons.  is.  6 d. 

Verse. 

Poems  of  the  Race  (Marston  Rudland).  Stock.  3-f.  6d. 

Kith  and  Kin  :  Poems  of  Animal  Life  (Selected  by  Henry  S.  Salt). 
Bell.  ir.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

Amateur  Fish  Culture  (Charles  Edward  Walker).  Constable.  2 s.  6 d. 
net. 

Bradshaw's  Bathing  Places  and  Climatic  Health  Resorts.  Kegan 
Paul.  2 s.  6 d. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  Library,  The  (Edited  by  George  Laurence 
Gomme.  Part  XIII.  Edited  by  F.  A.  Milne).  Stock.  7s.  6 d. 
Private  Life  of  the  King,  The  (By  one  of  His  Majesty’s  Servants) 
Pearson.  Sr. 

Sketches  of  Booksellers  of  other  Days  (E.  Marston).  Sampson  Low 
S.r.  net. 

Trooper  800S  I.  Y.  (The  Hon.  Sidney  Peel).  Arnold.  7s.  6 d. 

True  Hamlet,  The,  of  William  Shakespeare  (Robert  Gray).  Peter¬ 
head  :  Sentinel  Office,  ir.  6d. 

Where  is  your  Husband  ?  and  other  Brown  Studies  (George  Frost). 
Thomas  Burleigh.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

Women  and  Men  of  the  French  Renaissance  (Edith  Sichel).  Constable. 
i6r.  net. 

Yeoman  Service  (The  Lady  Maud  Rolleston).  Smith,  Elder.  7s.  6c,. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June: — The  Pall  Mall  Magazine, 
ir.  ;  The  Smart  Set,  ir.  ;  The  School  World,  6 d.  ;  The  Century 
Illustrated  Magazine,  ir.  4 d.  ;  The  Empire  Review,  is.  ;  St. 
Nicholas,  ir.  ;  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  i.r.  ;  Temple  Bar,  ir.  ; 
Longman’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Crampton’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ;  Black¬ 
wood’s  Magazine,  2s.  6 d.  ;  The  Monthly  Review,  2s.  6d.  ;  The 
Humanitarian,  6d.  ;  The  New  Liberal  Review,  ir.  ;  The  United 
Service  Magazine,  2s.  ;  The  Strand  Magazine,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday 
Strand,  6 d.  ;  The  Captain,  6d.  ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6d.  ; 
Lippincott’s  Magazine,  25c. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEVVBOLT. 

No.  9.  JUNE,  1901.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES: 

THE  PYRAMID  OF  STUDIES. 

ON  THE  LINE. 

THE  WAR  OFFICE,  THE  ADMIRALTY,  AND  THE  C0ALINC  STATIONS 
— SIR  JOHN  C.  R.  COLOMB,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P. 

THE  POLICY  OF  THE  POWERS  IN  CHINA  W.  C.  THOMSON. 
VOLUNTEER  EFFICIENCY- basil  williams. 

NIGERIA  AND  ITS  TRADE  -  HAROLD  binoloss. 

AN  ART  IN  ITS  INFANCY- -WYNN  mart  cholmondeley. 
COMPANIONS  OF  THE  CONQUEROR-/.  HORACE  ROUND. 
FLORENTINE  PAINTING  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY  (Illustrate 
— ROGER  E.  FRY. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  S0NCB00K  -HENRY  new  bolt. 

CRAY  AND  DANTE — THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 

TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT,  xx.-xxi.-anthony  hope. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
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SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.’S  LIST. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. — With  Portraits  of  Piet  de  Wet  and  of  a  Group 
of  Convalescents.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

YEOMAN  SERVICE: 

Being  the  Diary  of  the  Wife  of  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  Officer 
during  the  Boer  War. 

By  the  Lady  MAUD  ROLLESTON. 


RE-ISSUE  OF  THE  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF  “THE  LIFE  OF  LORD 
LAWRENCE.”  NOW  READY.— SEVENTH  EDITION.  2  vols.  large 
.crown  8vo.  with  2  Portraits  and  2  Maps,  21s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  LORD  LAWRENCE.  By  R.  Bosworth 

Smith,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  Assistant-Master  at 
Harrow  School,  Author  of  “Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,’’  “Carthage 
and  the  Carthaginians,”  & c. 


BRITISH  POWER  AND  THOUGHT:  a  Historical 

Enquiry.  By  the  Hon.  Albert  S.  G.  Canning,  Author  of  “  British  Rule  and 
Modern  Politics,”  “  History  in  Fact  and  Fiction,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
JSookmezn.  —  11  An  able  and  interesting  historical  enquiry.” 

County  Gentleman. — “  A  thoughtful  and  stimulating  volume.” 

Daily  News. — “The  critical  reader  will  find  materials  for  an  argument,  and  the 
public  which  has  enjoyed  Mr.  Canning’s  previous  studies  will  find  in  this  last,  one  of 
the  sort  they  will  like.” 


NEW  EDITION  OF  SIR  HENRY  THOMPSON’S 
“MODERN  CREMATION.” 

FOURTH  EDITION.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo  cloth,  2s.  ;  or  in 

Paper  Cover,  is. 

MODERN  CREMATION  :  Cremation  :  its  History  and 

Practice  to  the  Present  Date.  With  information  relating  to  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments  and  experience  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  By  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  Bart.,  F.R.C.S.,  M.B.Lond.,  & c.,  President  of  the  Society  since 
its  Foundation  in  1874. 

World. — “  No  reasonable  person  who  studies  the  arguments  so  lucidly  marshalled 
in  this  little  work  can  deny  the  strength  of  the  cremationist’s  case.” 


NEW  SIX-SHILLING  NOVELS. 

PACIFICO.  By  John  Randal.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Speaker. — “  Mr.  Randal’s  narrative  skill  carries  all  before  it.  He  never  lets  the 
reader’s  interest  flag,  but  carries  him  like  an  eager  traveller,  up  hill  after  hill  with 
the  sun  of  accomplishment  and  an  extended  view  at  the  top  of  each.  There  are 
very  few  good  story-tellers  to-day,  and  we  hope  Mr.  Randal  will  soon  ‘  tell  us 
another.’  ” 

World. — “We  cannot  easily  thank  Mr.  John  Randal  sufficiently  for  the  delightful 
romance  called  ‘  Pacifico.’  Here  is  the  real  thing  in  brigandage.” 

THE  SEAL  OF  SILENCE.  By  Arthur  R.  Conder. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Spectator. — “  Mr.  Conder  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  rare  tribe  of  literary 
benefactors  of  whom  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Anstey  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 

representatives . Given  the  situations,  the  temperaments  and  antecedents  of  the 

dramatis  personce ,  and  the  development  of  the  story  is  above  cavil.” 

Scotsman. — “  Seldom,  indeed,  does  one  come  across  a  novel  which  can  be  read 

with  such  pure  enjoyment . It  is  clever  and  ingenious  and  thoroughly  interesting 

from  beginning  to  end.” 

THE  ARCHBISHOP  AND  THE  LADY.  By  Mrs. 

Schuyler  Crowninshield.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Spectator. — “  The  setting  of  the  story  is  gracefully  contrived,  and  the  final  defeat 
of  the  Archbishop  in  his  desire  that  the  heroine  should  take  the  veil  will  be  agree¬ 
able  to  Protestant  readers.” 

Academy. — “  Aristocratic  and  sunny.” 

Diindee  Advertiser. — “  As  pretty  a  love  story  as  could  be  wished.” 

CATHERINE  OF  CALAIS.  By  Mrs.  de  la  Pasture, 

Author  of  “  Deborah  of  Tod’s,”  “  Adam  Grigson,”  &c.  [In  a  few  days. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 

HBENTIOMEO  IH  .  . 

.  .  DESPATCHES.” 


Copies  of  February  16  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
with  its  Special  Supplement  of  South  African  Despatches  and 
Lord  Roberts’s,  Major-Gen.  Baden-Powell’s,  Sir  G.  White’s',  Sir 
R.  Buller’s,  and  Sir  C.  Warren’s  Recommendations,  dated 
March  31,  etc.,  1900,  can  still  be  obtained.  Price  6|d.,  post  free. 

Copies  of  April  20  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  a  Special  Supplement  giving  Lord  Roberts’s  later 
Despatch  and  Recommendations,  dated  April  2,  1901,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Honours  Gazette,  dated  April  19,  1901  (rewards  for 
South  Africa  up  to  Nov.  29,  1900),  can  also  be  obtained. 
Price  6|d.,  post  free. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 


■Offices :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON, 

W.C. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS. 


GEORGE  GISSING'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

OUR  FRIEND  THE  CHARLATAN.  A  Novel. 

By  George  Gissing.  With  Illustrations  by  Launcelot  Speed.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

t Ready  at  all  Libraries. 

GEORGE  GISSING’S  NEW  BOOK  OF  TRAVEL. 

BY  THE  IONIAN  SEA.  By  George  Gissing. 

With  Illustrations  in  Colours  and  others  in  Black  and  White.  4to.  16s. 

[Ready. 

Chapters  of  narrative,  description,  and  reflection,  the  results  of  a  recent  ramble 
in  that  part  of  Southern  Italy  which  is  least  visited  by  tourists. 

A  NURSE  AT  THE  WAR. 

DIARY  OF  A  NURSE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Being  a  Narrative  of  Experiences  in  the  Boer  Hospital  Service.  By  Alice 
Bron.  With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  [Next  week. 

BJORNSTJERNE  BJORNSON’S  NEW  PLAY. 

LABOREMUS  :  a  Play.  By  Bjornstjerne  Bjorn- 

son.  With  Portrait  and  Introduction.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  [Ready. 

STEPHEN  CRANE  S  NEW  BOOK. 

GREAT  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By 

Stephen  Cranr,  Author  of  “  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage.”  With  8  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  John  Sloan.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Next  week. 

NEIL  WYNN  WILLIAMS’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

LADY  HAIFE  :  a  Novel  of  Character  and  Circum- 

stance.  By  Neil  Wynn  Williams,  Author  of  “The  Bayonet  that  Came 
Home,”  “  The  Green  Field,”  &c.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  [Ready. 


THE  AUTHENTIC  DICKENS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

HARD  TIMES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES. 

With  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Greiffenhagen,  Marcus  Stone,  and  Fred  Walker, 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ,  including  Sketches  of 

Young  Gentlemen,  Sketches  of  Young  Couples,  and  the  Mudfog  and  other 
y|L  Sketches.  With  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank  and  Phiz,  and  Coloured 
Frontispiece.  Forming  Vols.  XV.  and  XVI.  of  the  Series. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  EDITION  OF  DICKENS’S  WORKS  will  be 

complete  in  21  Volumes,  square  crown  8vo.,  and  will  contain  all  the  Extra 
Stories,  Sketches  and  Illustrations  which  have  appeared  only  in  the  “  Gadshill 
Edition.”  Each  volume  has  a  FRONTISPIECE  PRINTED  IN  COLOUR. 
Price  5s.  each. 


SECOND  EDITION  OF 

THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  FOR  JUNE. 

Containing  : — 

THE  COAL  DUTY.  By  D.  A.  THOMAS,  M.P. 

A  FOOL’S  PARADISE.  By  Lt.-Col.  WILLOUGHBY  VERNER. 
ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE.  Two  Articles  by  BARON  PIERRE  DE 
COUBERTIN  and  THOMAS  BARCLAY. 

A  SHORT  STORY.  By  CHARLES  MARRIOTT  (Author  of  “  The 
Column  ”). 

ANTICIPATIONS.  By  PI.  G.  WELLS  (Third  Article). 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


Full  Twelve-page  Prospectus  on  application. 


CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  Ltd.,  ii  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  ARMY. 

THE  CANADIAN  CONTINGENTS  AND  CANA 

DIAN  IMPERIALISM.  A  Story  and  a  Study.  By  W.  Sanford  Evans. 
Illustrated,  and  with  6  Maps.  Cloth,  6s. 

“A  well-written,  compact  statement  of  work  done  for  the  Empire  by  Canada  in 

South  Africa  . Deserves  serious  study  by  every  one . A  very  interesting,  very 

suggestive,  very  stimulating  work,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  widely  read.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK  ABOUT  CHINA. 

CHINA  OKDKK  THE  SEARCHLIGHT.  By  Wm. 

Arthur  Cornaby,  Editor  of  the  “  Chung-si-chiao-hui-pao.”  Cloth,  6s. 
SIXTH  EDITION. 

THE  FAR  EAST.  By  Henry  Norman.  Fully  Illustrated. 

Cloth,  is.  6d. 

325th  THOUSAND. 

EREN  HOLDEN.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  Cheap  Ed. 

Paper,  6d. 

AMELIA  E.  BARR’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  MAID  OF  MAIDEN  LANE.  A  Love  Story.  By 

the  Author  of  “Prisoners  of  Conscience,”  “Trinity  Bells,"  &c.  (Unwin’s 
Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

THE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER  TO  ELIZA¬ 

BETH.  By - ?  Cloth,  2s.  ;  Paper,  is. 

ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  LOVE  LETTERS. 

By  Barry  Pain.  Cloth,  2s.  ;  Paper,  is. 

A  COMEDY  OF  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

THE  GREAT  NOODLESHIRE  ELECTION.  By  J.  A. 

Farrer.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

By  a  New  Writer. 

THE  YOUNG  SQUIRE’S  RESOLVE.  By  Waldo 

Gray.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

THE  DREAM -WOMAN.  A  Psychological  Novel. 

Kythe  Wylwynne.  Crown’8vo.  Cloth,  6s. 

London:  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 
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THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

No.  2S2.  June,  1901. 

BRITISH  PESSIMISM.  By  Andrew  Carnegie. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  STRENGTH  FOR  OUR  ARMY:  A  BUSINESS 
ESTIMATE.  By  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B. 

THE  QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL  HALL  IN  INDIA.  By  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  of  India. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BOERS.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wirgman  (Canon  0/ 
Grahamstown  Cathedral). 

THE  NEXT  CORONATION.  By  L.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt. 

THREE  SCENES  FROM  M.  ROSTAND'S  “  L’AIGLON.”  By  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Cowper. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL.  By  Dr.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  M.P. 

THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  By  L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  K.C.,  M.P. 

OUR  OFFERS  TO  SURRENDER  GIBRALTAR.  By  Walter  Frewen 
Lord. 

MR.  SARGENT  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY.  By  H.  Hamilton  Fyfe. 

THE  PRESSING  NEED  FOR  MORE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Ernest  H.  Starling,  F.R.S. 

SOME  REAL  LOVE  LETTERS.  By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman. 

A  LAND  OF  WOE.  By  the  Countess  of  Meath. 

THE  RECRUITING  QUESTION  :  A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  ARMY 
DEBATE.  By  Arthur  H.  Lee,  M.P. 

LAST  MONTH.  By  Sir  Wemyss  Reid. 


London:  SAMPSON  LOW,  M ALSTON  &  CO.,  Ltd. 


THE  NATIOWAL  REVIEW. 

JUNE  1901.  Price  2s.  6d. 

CONTENTS. 

EPISODES  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  CAUSES  OF  UNIONIST  DISCONTENT.  By  An  Old  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Hand. 

OUR  NEXT  BLUNDER  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Sydney  Brooks. 

A  RADICAL’S  PLEA  FOR  CONSCRIPTION.  By  Lord  Newton. 

“  MORGANEERING.”  By  W.  R.  Lawson. 

THE  FATHER  OF  ENGLISH  ECONOMICS.  By  W.  H.  Mallock. 

M.  ROSTAND’S  PLAYS.  By  Miss  Godley. 

THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  AS  A  CAREER.  By  Sir  Charles  Roe. 
AMERICAN  AFFAIRS.  By  A.  Maurice  Low. 

WILL  LONDON  BE  SUFFOCATED?  By  H.  W.  Wilson. 

THE  IDEALS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL-GIRL.  By  Miss  Catherine 
Dodd.  1 

THE  FOCUS  OF  ASIATIC  POLICY  (with  Map  of  the  Baghdad  Railway). 
By  “  X.” 

GREATER  BRITAIN. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street. 


Price  2s.  6d.  Price  2s.  6d. 

The  JUNE  Issue  of 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW 

Contains  Articles  by  the  following  Well-known  Writers : — - 

THE  GOVERNMENT  EDUCATION  BILL.  By  [the  Hon.  E.  Lyulph 
Stanley. 

SOME  SIDELIGHTS  ON  ARMY  REFORM.  By  Captain  Elliott  Cairnes. 
THE  ECONOMIC  DECAY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  the  Author  of 
“  Drifting.” 

BUT  ARE  WE  DECAYING?  By  H.  Morgan-Browne. 

READING  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  By  H.  V.  Weisse. 

COMMUNAL  RECREATION.  By  Charles  Charrington. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  COMPARATIVE  LITERATURE.  By  Professor  H. 
Macaulay  Posnett. 

THE  MISSIONARY  IN  CHINA.  By  H.  C.  Thomson. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  TSCHAIKOWSKY.  By  Ernest  Newman. 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS.  By  “A  Reader.” 

Obtainable  of  all  Booksellers ,  or  oj 

THE  COLUMBUS  COMPANY,  LIMIT  D, 

Columbus  House,  43  and  43A  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


THE  STRAND  MAGAZINE 

FOR  JUNE. 

A  BUCKEYE  HOLLOW  INHERITANCE.  By  Bret  Harte. 

MORE  CURIOUS  INCIDENTS  AT  CRICKET.  By  W.  J.  Ford. 

AT  SUNWICH  PORT.  By  W.  W.  Jacobs. 

A  BRITISH  COMMANDO.  An  Interview  with  Conan  Doyle.  By  Captain 
Philip  Trevor. 

THE  SCHOOLMASTER  OF  RUBY  CREEK.  By  A.  C.  Inchbold. 
JAPANESE  BOTANY. 

THE  LOCUST  PLAGUE  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  Frank  A.  Pym. 

THE  FIRST  MEN  IN  THE  MOON.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

SOME  WONDERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

“BLARNEY.”  By  Winifred  Graham. 

THE  SILENT  SISTERS  OF  ANGLET.  By  Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart. 
HAVE  YOU  AN  OLD  PRINT  WORTH  A  FORTUNE? 

SANLINE’S  CROSS  ORDER.  How  a  Cyclone  Wrecked  and  Saved.  By 
Alvah  Milton  Kerr. 

THE  EMPEROR'S  GIFT.  A  Legend  of  Ancient  Rome.  By  Frank 
Holmfif.ld. 

FROM  BEHIND  THE  SPEAKER'S  CHAIR. 

THE  SUN  PRINCESS.  A  Story  for  Children. 

CURIOSITIES. 

Price  6d. 


ILITARY  EXHIBITION,  i  9  o  i  „ 

EARL’S  COURT,  West  Kensington  and  West  Brompton, 


SEASON  TICKETS,  ios.  6d.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  and  the  Libraries. 
ADMISSION  DAILY,  is.  Open  12  noon  till  11.30  p.m. 
MUNITIONS  OF  WAR,  FIELD  EQUIPMENT,  COMMISSARIAT 
and  MILITARY  INVENTIONS  SECTIONS, 

MILITARY,  HISTORICAL,  &  RELIC  LOAN  SECTION, 
GIGANTIC  REALISTIC  TABLEAUX  of 
BRITISH  ARMY  TYPES  and  FRENCH  ARMY  TYPES. 
TRESTLE  and  PONTOON-BRIDGE  BUILDING 
by  ENGINEERS  at  2,  6  and  7  p.m. 

BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 

BAND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 

AND  OTHER  MILITARY  BANDS. 


IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE, 

IMRE  KIRALFY'S  GREAT  MILITARY  SPECTACLE, 
CHINA: 

Or,  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  LEGATIONS. 

The  most  realistic  dramatic  spectacle  ever  presented. 
TWICE  DAILY,  at  3  and  8.30. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  is.  to  7s.  6d. 


A  Boat  Trip  on  the  Canton  River,  the  Novelty  of  1901.  The  Living  Shell,  a 
Sensational  Performance.  The  Stereorama,  the  attraction  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Boer  Farm.  Chinese  Soldiers’  Camp.  Guillaume’s  Marionettes.  Sampson’s 
American  Continuous  Vaudeville  Theatre.  The  Great  Water  Chute.  Chinese 
Dragon.  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Military  Living  Pictures.  Miniature  Railway.  Motor 
Launches,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  GIGANTIC  WHEEL. 


IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  5s.,  as.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

WAGNER  CONCERT.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

NEWMAN'S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 

Conductor,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Vocalist— MDLLE.  DE  LAROUVIERE. 

Reserved,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  unreserved,  2s.  6d.,  is. 

MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

YSAYE=RUSOMI  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  HALL, 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

Solo  Violin,  Mons.  Ysaye.  Solo  Pianoforte,  Signor  Busoni. 

Reserved,  ios.  6d.,  7 s.  6d.,  5s.;  unreserved,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

KUBELIK.  KUBELIK. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Solo  Pianoforte:  MISS  KATHARINE  GOODSON. 

Accompanist  :  Herr  LUDWIG  SCHWAB.  Rud.  Ibach  Sohn’s  Grand  Piano¬ 
forte. — Tickets,  21s.,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d..  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITE- 
HEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

RICHTER  CONCERTS. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Conductor,  Dr.  HANS  RICHTER. 

MONDAY  NEXT,  June  3,  at  8.30. 

Violin— Mr.  WILLIE  HESS. 

Tickets,  15s.,  ios.  6d..  5s.,  2s.  6d.  ;  of  usual  agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,. 
St.  James’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

SARASATE  and  BERTHE  MARX  GOLDSCHMIDT, 

Last  Violin  and  Pianoforte  Recital. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  JUNE  4,  at  3, 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

Bechstein  Piano. — Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual  agents,  and  WHITE- 
HEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. _ 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

M.  VLADIMIR  DE 

PACHMANN’S  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  JUNE  5,  at  3. 

Bechstein  Grand  Piano. — Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALE.  (FIRST  SERIES.) 

ARTISTS’  POPULAR  CONCERTS. 

(Solely  under  the  Carlisle  Carr  Concert  Direction.) 

On  THURSDAY,  June  6,  at  2.45  for  3  p.m. 

The  Programme  on  this  and  future  occasions  will  introduce  as  a  special  feature 
THE  CENTURY  ORCHESTRA  (Wind  and  String),  conducted  by 
Johann  Davids. 

Miss  EVANGELINE  FLORENCE,  Mme.  MARIAN  McKENZIE, 

Miss  JOHANNA  HEYMANN,  Mr.  JOSEPH  O’MARA, 

Mr.  DENIS  O’SULLIVAN,  Mr.  MAURICE  FARKOA, 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ROYD  (the  Australian  Baritone).  (First  appearance.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  HERZ  (Recitations). 

“  THE  DAISY  CHAIN  ”  (Liza  Lehmann),  accompanied  by  the  Composer. 
New  Suite  of  Light  Pieces  for  Orchestra  by  Reginald  Somerville. 
Accompanists — Miss  Teresa  del  Riego,  Mr.  Sydney  Faulks,  Mr.  Frank  Lambert, 
Mr.  Victor  C.  Marmcnt. 

Tickets  for  the  Series  of  the  four  Artists’  Popular  Concerts,  £ 1  ns.  6d.  Single.- 
tickets,  ios.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  and  is.  Whitehead’s,  St.  James’s  Hall ;  usual  agents 
and  the  Carlisle  Carr  Concert  Direction,  108  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 
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MUDIE’S  LIBRARY 

LIMITED, 

For  the  CIRCULATION  and  SALE  of 
all  the  BEST  ENGLISH,  FRENCH, 
GERMAN,  ITALIAN,  SPANISH,  and 
RUSSIAN  BOOKS. 


TOWN  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  ONE  GUINEA  per  annum, 

LONDON  BOOK  SOCIETY  (for  weekly  exchange 
of  Books  at  the  houses  of  Subscribers)  from  TWO 
GUINEAS  per  annum. 

COUNTRY  SUBSCRIPTIONS  from  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  annum. 

N.B. — Two  or  Three  Friends  may  UNITE  IN  ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION,  and  thus  lessen  the  Cost  of  Carriage. 

Prospectuses  and  Monthly  Lists  cf  Books  gratis  and  post  free. 

SURPLUS  LIBRARY  BOOKS 

Now  Offered  at  Greatly  Reduced  Prices. 


A  NEW  CLEARANCE  LIST  (100  pages) 

Sent  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  address. 

The  List  contains  POPULAR  WORKS  in  TRAVEL, 
SPORT,  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  SCIENCE,  and 
FICTION.  Also  New  and  Surplus  Copies  of  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian  Books. 


30-34  NEW  OXFORD  STREET; 

412  Brompton  Road,  S.W. ;  48  Queen  Victoria  St.,  E.C., 

London ; 

And  at  Barton  Arcade,  Manchester. 


TO  COMPLETE  YOUR  LIBRARY. 

THE 

IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

A  Complete  Encyclopedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological ,  Scientific, 
Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  ©GHLV1E,  LL»D.,  and 

CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LLD, 


The  NEW  EDITION 

is  the  thing  for 

the  NEW  CENTURY 

and  the  NEW  REIGN. 


The  price  of  the  Dictionary  originally  was  ^5.  The 
Saturday  Review  now  offers  it  for  ffa.  It  can  be 
secured  at  once  by  payment  of  5s.  down  and  js.  6 d. 
monthly  for  ten  months. 

Specimen  pages,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to,  or  the 
Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  Offices  of 

THE3  SATURDAY  REYISW, 

38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO, 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTICE. 

The  Lists  will  open  on  Monday,  June  3rd,  and  close  on  or  before  Wednesday,  June  5th,  at  4  o’eloek. 

This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1900. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  SUPER-AERATION,  LTD. 

(CAPE  COLONY,  NATAL,  ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY,  TRANSVAAL,  RHODESIA.) 


(Ikcorforated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 


CAPITAL  ~  £1253000 

Eivided  into  125,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  60,000  are  available  for  Working1  Capital. 

The  IMPERIAL  AND  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  of  70  Cornhill,  E.C.,  and 
The  INDUSTRIAL  AND  BANKING  ISSUE  CORPORATION,  LIMITED,  of  SS  Bishopsgate  Street,  E.C., 

are  authorised  to  invite  applications  for  an 

Issue  of  90,000  Silases, 

PAYABLE— 

2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application  ;  7s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Allotment ;  5s.  per  Share  one  month  after  Allotment ;  and  the  balance,  as  and  when 

required,  in  Calis  not  exceeding  2S.  6d.  each  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  month  each. 


DIRECTORS. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  OF  KINTORE,  P.C.,  IC.C.M.G. 
(Chairman),  Chairman  London  Super-Aeration,  Limited,  5  Port- 
man  Street,  W. 

VIGGO  HANSEN,  Esq.  (of  Hansen  &  Schrader,  South  Africa), 
39  Hyde  Park  Gate,  W. 

JAMES  McKILLOP,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Director  Super- Aeration,  Limited 
(Parent  Company),  Polmont  Park,  Stirlingshire,  N.B. 

G.)  L.  LYONS,  Esq.  (Director  London  Super-Aeration,  Limited), 

7  Park  Place,  St.  James’,  S.W. 

GENERAL  MANAGERS. 

Messrs.  HANSEN  &  SCHRADER,  Port  Elizabeth,  Bulawayo, 
Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  Delagoa  Bay,  South  Africa. 

BANKERS. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND,  Limited,  37  Nicholas 
Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.C.  I 

The  Prospectus  will  be  issued  on  Monday,  June  3rd.  Copies  with 
or  from  the  Bankers  or  Brokers. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  VALLANCE,  BIRKBECK  &  BARNARD,  Lombard 
House,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  G.  A.  PHILLIPS  &  CO.,  70  Cornhill,  and  Stock  Exchange, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  WALMISLEY  &  PLATT,  18  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  HERMAN,  LESCHER,  STEPHENS  &  Co.,  Chartered 
Accountants,  6  Clement’s  Lane,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES. 

FRANCIS  R.  WOLSELEY,  70  Cornhill,  E.C. 

Forms  of  Application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company, 
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COLONY  OF  NATAL. 

BOROUGH  OF  DURBAN  MUNICIPAL  LOAN. 


Issue  of  ^250,000  Four  per  Cent.  Stock,  to  be  inscribed  at  the 
Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  10  Clement’s  Lane, 
Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  transferable  free  of  Stamp 
Duty. 

Minimum  price  of  Issue,  at  par  (^100). 

Interest  payable  30th  June  and  31st  December. 

Principal  repayable  30th  June,  1951. 

Interest  for  three  months  will  be  payable  on  30th  June  next. 


The  standard  bank  of  south  Africa, 

LIMITED,  LONDON,  as  the  duly  appointed  Financial  Agents  of  the 
Municipality  of  Durban,  will  receive  tenders  for  £250, coo  of  Four  per  cent. 
Inscribed  Stock,  to  be  issued  under  Law  29,  1888,  and  Act  n  of  1899,  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Natal. 

The  present  statutory  borrowing  powers  of  the  Municipality  upon  the  security 
of  the  Town  Lands,  together  with  Rents,  Rates,  and  General  Revenue  of  the 
Borough,  amount:  to  ,£1,204,000,  of  which  sum  £544,000  has  been  raised  locally, 
£400,000  in  London,  and  £260,000  still  remains  to  be  raised  if  and  when  required,  of 
which  the  present  Loan  forms  part. 

The  objects  of  the  present  Ljan  are  :  — 

To  pay  for  the  purchase  of  exis  ing  Horse  Tramways  and  the  complete  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  of  a  new  system  including  the  re-laying  of  old  track  and  new 
lines,  embracing  in  all  about  14  miles. 

With  the  present  method  of  haulage  by  horses,  the  Tramway  Receipts 
amounting  to  £33,163  in  1898  increased  in  1900  to  £50,941,  and  with  the  Muni- 
cipalisation  of  the  whole  system,  and  the  superseding  of  horse  traction  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  the  experience  of  other  Municipalities  where  the  change  has  been  made 
is  bound  to  be  repeated  in  Durban,  resulting  in  a  large  increase  in  Traffic  and 
Receipts. 

The  town  proper  is  already  provided  with  extensive  and  very  satisfactory  systems 
of  Sewerage  and  Electric  Light,  besides  a  very  fine  Esplanade  along  the  Foreshore 
of  the  Inner  Bay  almost  completed  at  a  cost  of  £70,000. 

The  Water  Works  comprise  a  comprehensive  gravitation  scheme  from  the  Umlaas 
River,  with  an  excellent  and  almost  unlimited  source  of  supply.  The  works  are  of 
a  most  permanent  character,  consisting  of  tunnels  through  rock,  strong  masonry 
conduits,  filter  beds,  large  storage  reservoirs,  &c.,  all  constructed  with  a  view  to  a 
supply  many  years  in  advance  of  the  present  requirements. 

The  town  of  Durban,  besides  being  a  coaling  station  of  rapidly  growing  import¬ 
ance,  is  the  only  seaport  of  the  Colony  of  Natal  and  Zululand,  and  the  natural 
outlet  for  a  large  portion  of  the  adjoining  territory  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
River  Colony.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  exclusive 
of  transports,  which  entered  the  port  during  1900  are  as  follows  : — 

Number  Tonnage 

77°  L4*7,539 

The  combined  value  of  imports  and  exports  through  the  port,  excluding  Army 
Supplies,  for  the  past  three  years  averages  £7,652,999  per  annum. 

The  total  mileage  of  railways  in  the  Colony  of  Natal  amounts  to  603,  and  Durban 
is  in  touch  with  the  whole  of  the  railway  systems  throughout  South  Africa. 

The  population  of  the  Borough  of  Durban  is  45,731  which,  as  compared  with  five 
years  ago,  is  an  increase  of  17,747  souls,  not  including  war  refugees. 

The  official  valuation  for  rateable  purposes  of  immovable  property  within  the 
Borough,  exclusive  of  Government,  Railway,  Harbour,  and  other  exempted 
properties  of  very  considerable  value,  was 

Five  years  ago  .  £3,045,53° 

And  lor  the  current  year  it  is  . .  . .  . .  £5,966,200 

The  assets  of  the  Borough  consist  of  lands  unsold,  the  value  being  based  upon 
sworn  valuation  by  a  Government  Appraiser  ..  ..  ..  £1,597,445 

Waterworks  .  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  277,089 

Municipal  Buildings,  Bay  Esplanade,  Sinking  Funds, 

Tramways,  &c.,  &c.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  680,462 

Sewerage  Works  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  140,718 

Electric  Light  System  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  67,208 

£2,762,922 

Recent  sales  of  lands  in  every  case  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  sworn 
valuation  is  under  Market  values.  There  are  49  miles  cf  macadamised  streets  and 
roads  in  the  Borough  and  many  miles  of  paved  and  hardened  pathways,  besides 
other  permanent  improvements  upon  a  similarly  extensive  scale,  earning  for  the 
town  a  reputation  for  being  one  of  the  best  ordered  and  most  progressive  Munici¬ 
palities  in  South  Africa.  It  is  also  the  nearest  British  seaport  to  Johannesburg, 


and  it  is,  from  its  healthiness  and  natural  beauty,  becoming  more  and  more  a 
favourite  seaside  resort  for  visitors  from  that  important  centre  and  other  up-country 
districts. 

The  sources  of  revenue  are  : — 

(1)  Rents  of  Town  Lands  and  Buildings  leased. 

(2)  Markets. 

(3)  Water  Works. 

(4)  Licenses. 

(5)  Tramways. 

(6)  Supply  of  Electric  Light  Current. 

(7)  Rating  powers  enabling  the  Council  to  make  and  levy  assessments  on  the 

freehold  value  of  all  immovable  property. 

The  actual  Revenue  from  these  sources  has  for  the  past  three  years  been  as 


follows : — 

For  the  Year  1898  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £108,063 

„  1899 .  115,676 

„  1900 .  185,598 


The  increased  Revenue  from  1899  to  1900  is  in  no  way  due  to  increased  taxation, 
the  Borough  Rates  of  2d.  in  the  £  for  General  Rate  and  ^d.  in  the  £  on  the  free¬ 
hold  value  of  immovable  property  for  Water  Rate  having  been  the  same  as  in  the 
four  preceding  years.  The  increase  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  that  in  1900 
the  revenue  from  the  whole  of  the  existing  Tramways  was  for  the  first  time  received 
by  the  Corporation,  and  in  that  year  also  the  receipts  from  the  Electric  Lighting 
Installation  first  assumed  large  proportions. 

Sinking  Funds  to  provide  for  the  repayment  at  due  rates  of  the  Borough  Loans 
are  created  by  Statute  requiring  the  setting  aside  of  one-filth  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
Town  Lands  alienated  from  time  to  time,  which  sums  are  further  augmented  by 
annual  contributions  from  current  Revenue. 

The  Sinking  Funds  now  amount  to  £134,874,  all  invested  bearing  interest. 

The  Loan — for  which  Provisional  Scrip  Certificates  will  be  issued  after  payment 
of  the  amount  due  on  allotment,  such  Certificates  being  convertible  into  Inscribed 
Stock  on  presentation  at  the  Standard  Bank,  London,  so  soon  as  they  are  paid  in 
full — will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  half-yearly 
on  the  30th  June  and  31st  December,  by  Interest  Warrant  (which,  if  desired,  can 
be  sent  per  post  at  stockholder's  risk)  payable  at  the  Head  Office  of  the  Bank, 
10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  or  at  the  Branches  of  the  Bank 
at  Durban  or  Cape  Town.  A  complete  quarter’s  interest  will  be  paid  on  30th  June, 
1901,  by  means  of  a  coupon  attached  to  the  Script  Certificates. 

The  Stock  (for  which  Certificates  will  be  issued)  will  be  inscribed  in  books  to  be 
kept  by  the  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  London,  and  will  be  transferable 
without  any  charge. 

Application  will  be  made  in  due  course  for  a  quotation  upon  the  London  Stock 
Exchange. 

Tenders  for  sums  of  not  less  than  £100  or  multiples  of  £100  of  Stock  will  be 
received  at  the  Offices  of  the  Bank,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
E.C.,  not  later  than  12  o’clock  noon  on  Wednesday  next,  5th  June,  where  and 
when  they  will  be  opened  in  the  presence  of  such  tenderers  as  may  attend. 

The  Loan  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  but  no  tender  will  be  received  at 
less  than  par  for  every  £uo  of  Stock,  and  those  at  a  price  including  a  fraction  of  a 
shilling  other  than  sixpence  will  not  be  preferentially  accepted.  Tenders  at  the 
lowest  price  accepted  will  be  subject# to  a  pro  rata  diminution. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposit  will  be  returned  and  in  case  of  a  partial 
allotment  the  balance  of  deposit  will,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be  applied  towards 
the  first  instalment. 

Payment  will  be  required  as  follows  : 

O11  application  5  per  cent.,  and  so  much  on  allotment  as  will  leave  70  per  cent.,  to 
be  paid  as  follows  :  on  3rd  July,  20  per  cent.  ;  on  31st  July,  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
balance  on  31st  August  next. 

Discount  at  rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  will  be  allowed  for  calls  paid  in  antici¬ 
pation. 

In  the  event  of  the  balance  not  being  duly  paid,  the  previous  payments  made 
thereon  will  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Copies  of  the  Act  constituting  the  Municipality  of  Durban,  together  with  the 
Acts  under  which  the  present  Loan  is  issued,  and  other  documents  relating  thereto, 
can  be  seen  at  the  Standaid  Bank  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  London,  and  also  at 
Messrs.  Whiteheads  &  Coles,  Brokers,  39  Throgmorton  Street,  where  Prospectuses 
and  Forms  of  Tender  may  be  obtained. 

Standard  Bank  of  South  Afiica,  Ltd., 

10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

31st  May,  1901. 


ESTABLISHED  1861. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 


FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  H  o  lb  or  n. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  .  ..  ..  ..  41,225,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  oanking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 


THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office , 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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GLEN  DEEP,  LIMITED. 


CAPITAL  ....  £600,000 

In  600,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  all  issued. 


INTERIM  REPORT 

For  the  12  Months  ending  March  31st,  1901. 


Directorate. 

F.  ECKSTEIN,  Chairman  (alternate  R.  W.  SCHUMACHER)  J.  S.  CURTIS. 

C.  S.  GOLDMANN.  E.  BIRKENRUTH  (alternate  F.  D.  P.  CHAPLIN). 

IT.  W.  GLENNY.  J.  P.  FITZPATRICK  (alternate  G.  ROULIOT). 


General  Manager 
Manager  at  Mine 
Secretary 
London  Secretary 


G.  E.  WEBBER. 

W.  T.  ANDERSON. 
F.  RALEIGH. 

A.  MOIR. 


Head  Office 
London  Office 
Paris  Office 


ECKSTEIN’S  BUILDINGS,  JOHANNESBURG,  THE  TRANSVAAL. 
120  BISITOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.C. 

9  RUE  BOUDREAU. 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS  for  the  12  Months  ending  31st  March,  1901. 


To  the  Shareholders. 

Gentlemen,— The  last  Report  which  your  Directors  issued  was  for  the  eight 
months  ending  31st  March,  1900. 

1  he  Fifth  Annual  General  Meeting,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would 
have  been  held  to  consider  the  Directors’  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Financial 
Year  ending  31st  July,  1900,  could  not  be  convened  owing  to  the  war. 

In  June,  1900,  the  British  Army  occupied  Johannesburg  and  District,  and  since 
that  date  your  Directors  have  established  communication  with  the  Mine,  and  have 
gradually  been  able  to  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  pumping  and  other  necessary 
work.  Hostilities  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  are  still  being  carried 
on,  in  consequence  of  which  the  necessary  labour  and  supplies  for  the  resumption  of 
Milling  operations  are  not  yet  obtainable. 

The  value  of  the  Gold  which  was  p  reviously  reported  as  having  been  seized  by 
the  late  South  African  Republic  has  not  yet  been  recovered.  Every  effort  is  being 
made  to  obtain  same  from  the  Insurance  Company  with  whom  the  Gold  was 
insured. 

The  General  Manager  s  Report,  attached  hereto,  gives  full  information  regarding 
1  con^^jon  t^ie  Property,  and  the  work  carried  on  since  the  suspension 

o  Mi  ling  operations  to  date.  The  Report  shows  that  the  Mine  and  Plant  are  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  and  that  Milling  could  be  resumed  at  short  notice. 

With  regard  to  the  Railway  Siding  referred  to  in  the  General  Manager’s  Report, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  principally  for  supplying  the  Mine  with  Coal  in  bulk, 
your  irectors  decided  to  authorise  the  expenditure  in  consequence  of  the  economy 
which  would  thereby  be  effected. 

Regarding  the  Company’s  financial  position,  your  Directors  are  not  able  to  submit 
a  Balance  Sheet,  as  the  Company’s  Books  cannot  be  completed  until  the  necessary 

ta  1S  a  owed  to  return  to  the  Mine.  The  Company’s  position  is  estimated  to  be 
as  follows  : — 

Estimated  Net  Cash  and  Cash  Assets  on  hand  at  31st  December, 

1899,  when  including  in  the  Cash  Assets  the  value  of  Gold 

seized  by  the  late  South  African  Republic  (£15,200)  . .  . .  8,730  13  7 


£  s.  d. 

Brought  forward  .  ..  ••  • .  ..  ..  ..  8,730  13  x 

Less  Estimated  Expenditure  for  15  months 
ending  31st  March,  1901,  for  Salaries  (in¬ 
cluding  Pay  Allowance  to  Staff  during  the 
war),  Licences,  Fire  Insurance,  Interest, 

Sundry  General  Expenditure,  Mine  Expen¬ 
diture  for  Pumping,  Caretaking,  &c.,  and 
Mine  Guard,  &c.  ..  ••  ••  ..  ,£24,000  o  o 

Less  Approximate  value  of  Stores  comman¬ 
deered  by  late  South  African  Republic  . .  7,000  o  o 

- 31,000  o  o- 

Estimated  Net  Liabilities  after  deducting  Cash  Assets  ..  £22,269  6  5 


The  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  has  advanced  the  necessary  funds  required  by  the 
Company  to  carry  on  its  operations,  at  an  interest  charge  of  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

In  January,  1901,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Forces  granted  permission 
to  the  Mining  Companies  to  send  15  men  per  Mine,  oratotal.of  1,500  men,  from  the 
Coast,  to  act  as  Mine  Guards  for  the  protection  of  the  Mines  in  the  Witwatersrand 
District,  subject  to  the  various  Companies  paying  the  men  so  enlisted  the  Military 
rate  of  pay  drawn  by  Colonial  troops  (5s.  per  man  per  day)  and  the  cost  of  rations, 
In  view  of  the  destruction  of  the  Mining  Surface  Property  which  had  taken  place, 
your  Directors  decided  to  avail  themselves  of  the  permission  so  granted,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  enlisted  the  number  of  men  authorised. 

Your  Directors  exceedingly  regret  to  have  to  report  the  death  of  the  Company’s 
Manager,  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Gale,  who  was  killed  in  action  at  Roodeval,  Orange 
River  Colony,  and  recommend  that  a  payment  be  made  to  his  widow  of  £1,000  in 
consideration  of  the  long  and  faithful  services  rendered  to  the  Company  by  him. 

.  F.  ECKSTEIN,  Director. 

F.  RALEIGH,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  1st  April,  1901. 


GENERAL  MANAGERS  REPORT 


The  Chairman  and  Directors,  Glen  Deep,  Limited. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  hand  you  the  following  statement  concerning  the  present 
condition  of  your  property  and  the  work  done  thereon  since  the  dosing  down  of  the 
Mill  on  September  30th,  1899. 

The  Company  s  Mine  Officials  left  Johannesburg  early  in  October,  1899,  leaving  a 
caretaker  m  charge  of  the  property,  who  continued  pumping  operations  in  the  Mine 
up  to  the  28th  of  that  month,  when  all  work  on  the  property  was  discontinued. 

In  June,  1900,  the  water  in  the  Mine  was  reported  to  have  risen  to  within  546  feet 
of  the  surface,  thereby  entirely  flooding  the  underground  workings.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  unwater  the  Mine  in  July  and  August,  1900,  but  had  to  be  given  up 
owing  to  lack  of  Coal.  Pumping  and  bailing  were  again  resumed  in  the  latter  part 
of  November,  1000,  since  when  the  work  has  continued  without  interruption.  The 
water  is  now  nearly  down  to  the  third  level,  and  is  being  gradually  lowered  under 
normal  pumping  conditions. 

The  Mine  workings,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  have  sustained  no  damage  from  their 
long  submersion,  and  beyond  renewing  a  portion  of  the  air  mains,  which  have 
deteriorated  to  some  extent,  and  removing  the  debris  accumulated  on  the  levels, 
the  workings  are  practically  in  the  same  condition  as  when  work  was  discontinued 
Although  only  three  of  the  six  levels  of  the  Mine  are  at  present  practically  urn 
watered,  there  would  be  very  little  difficulty  in  resuming  nulling  operations  on  a 
fair  scale  at  very  short  notice. 


The  Machinery  and  Plant  on  the  surface  have  been  well  looked  after,  and  are  in 
very  fair  condition. 

The  position  of  the  Company,  therefore,  as  regards  the  working  condition  of  its 
Mine  and  Plant,  may  be  considered  as  being  very  satisfactory. 

The  grading  for  a  Railway  Siding  or  Branch  into  the  Company’s  property  has 
been  completed  recently,  and  the  line  is  now  in  readiness  for  ballasting  and  laying 
down  the  rails.  This  Siding  is  a  spur  from  a  system  branching  off  from  the  main 
line  near  by,  which  is  being  put  in  for  the  group  of  Mines  comprising  this  Company, 
the  May  Consolidated  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  Rose  Deep,  Limited,  and 
the  New  Primrose  Gold  Mining  Company,  Limited,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
Coal  in  bulk  direct  to  the  various  Coal  bunkers  on  these  properties.  As  this  means  of 
handling  Coal  will  do  away  with  the  former  expensive  bagging  system  and  trolley 
transport,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  material  saving  will  be  effected  to  this  Company  in 
its  future  cost  of  fuel. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  report  the  death  of  your  late  Manager,  Mr. 
F.  G.  Gale,  in  June  last,  who  was  killed  in  action  at  Roodeval,  Orange  River 
Colony.  Mr.  W.  T.  Anderson,  late  Engineer  of  the  Rand  Mines,  Limited,  was 
appointed  Manager,  and  has  been  in  charge  of  your  property  since  his  return  to 
Johannesburg  in  November  last. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

G  E.  WEBBER,  General  Manager. 

Johannesburg,  31st  March,  1901. 
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RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 


INTERIM  REPORT  OF  DIRECTORS 


For  the  Year  ending  31st  December,  1900. 


To  the  Shareholders, 

Gentlemen, — Since  the  date  of  your  Directors’  last  Report,  which  was  for  the 
year  ending  31st  December,  1899,  hostilities  have  been  continued  in  South  Africa, 
and  are  still  being  conducted  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony.  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  Eighth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders,  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  held  to  consider  the  Directors’  Report  and 
Accounts  for  the  period  under  review,  could  not  be  convened. 

CAPITAL  AND  RESERVE  SHARES. 

The  Capital  and  Reserve  Shares  remain  as  last  reported — viz.  :  Nominal  Capital, 
£490,000  ;  Issued  Capital,  £448,989;  Reserve  Capital,  £41,011  ;  all  in  Shares  of 
£1  each.  The  sub-division  of  the  Company’s  £1  Shares  into  four  Shares  of  5s.  each 
which  was  authorised  by  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  Shareholders  held  on 
24th  August,  1899,  has  not  yet  been  effected  in  consequence  of  the  war.  Everything 
connected  with  the  sub-division  is  arranged  for,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  altera¬ 
tion  to  the  Company’s  Articles  of  Association  can  be  registered  the  sub-division 
will  be  made. 

DEBENTURE  ISSUE. 

This  appears  in  the  Provisional  Balance  Sheet  submitted  at  £1,000,000.  The 
first  drawing  of  £83,350  Debentures  took  place  on  3rd  December,  1900,  and  the 
Debentures  so  drawn  were  payable  on  1st  January,  1901. 

ACCOUNTS. 

The  Accounts  now  submitted  are  provisional,  being  unaudited  ;  they  show  that  a 
net  profit  of  £8,658  17s.  3d.  has  been  made,  chiefly  due  to  interest  received  in 
excess  of  interest  paid.  This  brings  the  total  profits  earned  by  the  Company  to 
£3,205,492  3s.  3d.,  which  has  been  dealt  with  as  follows  :  — 

Dividends  Nos.  1  and  2  paid  ..  ..  ..  £590,700  10  o 

Paid  on  acccount  of  Vendor’s  Lien  (prior  to 

acquisition  of  Vendor’s  Interest)  . .  ..  84,521  10  o 

Balance  of  profit  carried  forward  ..  ..  2,530,270  3  3 

Z3.205.492  3  3 


The  balance  of  profit  carried  forward  is  accounted  for  thus  : — 

Investments — 

Claims,  Water  Rights,  Farms,  Real  Estate,  Shares  and 
Debentures,  &c.,  as  per  Balance  Sheet  ..  ..  ..  £3,136,529  17  o 

Cash  and  Cash  Assets — 

Cash  in  hand,  Amounts  owing  by  Subsidiary  and  other 
Companies,  & c.,  and  Machinery  and  Stores  in  hand,  as 
per  Balance  Sheet..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1,267,940  4  6 


Less — 

Liabilities,  as  per  Balance  Sheet,  includ¬ 
ing  Debenture  Issue  ..  ..  ..  £15365,336  18  3 

Capital  raised  by  Issue  of  Shares  from 
date  of  formation  of  Company,  includ¬ 
ing  premiums  on  Shares  ..  ..  . .  508,863  o  o 


£4,404,470  1  6 


1,874,199  18  3 


£2,530,270  3 


The  provisional  Profit  and  Loss  Account  submitted  requires  no  explanation.  The 
Company’s  chief  source  of  income — namely,  Dividends  on  Shareholdings  in 
Subsidiary  and  other  Companies — has  not  yielded  any  revenue  during  the  past  year, 
the  war  in  South  Africa  causing  the  stoppage  of  all  productive  mining  operations  in 
the  Transvaal. 

The  Company’s  Assets,  which  are  detailed  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  stand  practically 
at  the  same  figures  as  in  the  previous  Financial  Year’s  Report  and  Accounts,  and  it 
is  not  therefore  considered  necessary  to  refer  to  same  in  detail. 

The  Subsidiary  Companies  requiring  financial  assistance  during  the  past  year 
have  been  provided  with  the  necessary  funds  by  this  Company  on  loan  ;  the 
Machinery,  Plant,  and  Stores  in  stock  for  account  of  these  Companies  have  been 
materially  increased  in  view  of  tire  recommencement  of  work. 

The  Company’s  financial  position  as  at  31st  December,  1900,  .can  be  summarised 
from  the  Balance  Sheet  as  follows  :  — 


To  Issued  Capital 

£448,989 

O 

0 

Premium  on  Shares  sold 

170,777 

O 

0 

Profit  undistributed  .. 

2,530.270 

3 

3 

By  Purchase  of  Vendor’s  Interest 

£110,903 

0 

O 

Claims  and  V/ater  Rights  . . 

22,743 

17 

9 

Farms,  Real  Estate,  &c. 

42,433 

11 

IO 

Shares  and  Debentures  at  Cost 

2,907,921 

1 

3 

Reservoirs,  &c. 

163,431 

6 

2 

^3,150,036 

3 

3 

£3,247,432 

17 

0 

To  Balance,  Net  Liabilities  as  per  Balance 

Sheet,  including  Debenture, Issue 

97,396 

13 

9 

£3,24>7,432 

17 

0 

£3.247,432 

17 

0 

The  net  Liabilities  referred  to  include  Debenture 

Issue  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,000,000  o  o 

Sundry  Shares  subscribed  for  ..  ..  ..  ..  313,578  16  6 

The  payment  of  these  amounts  will  extend  over  a  considerable  period,  the  Deben¬ 
tures  being  redeemable  in  twelve  annual  payments,  and  the  Shares  subscribed  for 
being  only  payable  as  the  Working  Capital  is  required  by  the  Companies.  The 
other  Liabilities,  amounting  to  £51,758  is.  9d.,  are  met  with  the  actual  Cash  in 
Hand,  which  amounts  to  £336,782  16s.  3d. 

SUBSIDIARY  AND  OTHER  COMPANIES. 

The  General  Manager’s  Report  attached  hereto  gives  full  particulars  to 
31st  March,  1901,  of  all  the  Subsidiary  Companies,  and  in  the  absence  of  Reports 
iroin  the  other  Companies  in  which  the  Company  has  Shareholdings  your  Directors 
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are  not  able  to  report  to  you  regarding  their  condition,  &c.  ;  they,  however,  under¬ 
stand  that  no  very  sericus  loss  or  damage  has  occurred  to  any  of  them  during  the 
long  cessation  of  operations. 

GENERAL. 

Continuing  the  policy  outlined  in  your  Directors’  last  Report,  it  is  not  proposed  to 
pay  any  dividend  for  the  period  under  review,  the  Company’s  funds  being  required 
for  financing  some  of  the  Subsidiary  Companies  through  the  long  unproductive  period 
which  they  have  had  to  face. 

The  registration  of  the  Company’s  remodelled  Articles  is  still  held  over,  pending 
resumption  of  Civil  Administration  in  the  Transvaal. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  your  Directors  have  to  report  the  death  of  the 
Company’s  Mechanical  Engineer,  the  late  Mr.  L.  I.  Seymour,  to  whose  brilliant 
ability  this  Company  and  its  Subsidiaries  owe  much  of  their  success.  The  late 
Maj’or  Seymour  was  killed  in  action  at  Zand  River,  Orange  River  Colony,  on 
14th  June,  iqod. 

Your  Directors  recommend  that  £1,000  be  donated  to  the  Widow  of  the  late  Mr. 
F.  G.  Gale,  Manager  of  the  Glen  Deep,  Limited,  who  was  killed  in  action  at 
Roodeval,  Orange  River  Colony,  in  June  last. 

Your  Directors  take  this  opportunity  of  testifying  to  the  very  efficient  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Goodwin  in  his  capacity  as  Acting  General  Manager  of  the*' 
Company  during  the  absence  of  the  General  Manager  on  leave. 

F.  ECKSTEIN,  Director. 

F.  RALEIGH,  Secretary. 

Johannesburg,  ist  April,  1901. 


GENERAL  MANAGER’S  REPORT. 


The  Chairman  and  Directors,  Rand  Mines,  Limited. 

Gentlemen, — I  beg  to  submit  the  following  Report  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1900. 


FINANCIAL. 

The  Company’s  financial  operations  for  the  past  year  show  a  net  profit  of 
£8,658  17s.  3d.,  viz.  : — 

Interest,  Commission,  Exchange,  and  Sundry  Revenue  Received  £14.093  14  4 

Less  Administration  Expenses  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ••  £,434  z7  1 


£8,658  17  3 


The  Company’s  Net  Revenue  and  Expenditure  Account  to  date  can  be  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows  :  — 

To  Capital  raised  by  issue  of 

Shares  . .  . .  •  •  £  508,863  o  o 

Debenture  Issue  . .  ..  1,000,000  o  o 

Profit  earned  ..  ..  3,205,492  3  3 

- Z41714.35S  3  3 

By  Claims  and  Water  Rights  22,743  17  9 
Farms,  Real  Estate,  &c.  42,433  11  10 

Shares  and  Chamber  of 

Mines  Debenture  ..  2,907,921  1  3 

Reservoirs,  &c.  ..  ..  163,431  6  2 

- -  £3,^36,529 17  ° 

Dividends  Nos.  1  and  2 

paid  ..  ..  ..  590,700  10  o 

Vendor’s  Lien  Account, 

Amount  paid  prior  to 
acquisition  of  Vendor’s 

Interest..  . .  ..  84,521  10  o  675,222  o  o 


£4, 7*4, 355  3  3  £3,3lI,75i  17  o 

Balance,  Cash,  and  Cash  Assets  on  hand 
after  deducting  all  Liabilities  excepting 

Debenture  Issue  (£i,ooo,ooo)  ..  ..  902,623  6  3 

£4,7 14 ,355  3  3  £4,7I4,355  3  3 

MINING  CLAIMS. 

The  Company’s  Claim  Holding  remains  as  last  reported,  viz.  1  105  3481  Claims. 

RESERVOIRS. 

The  Company’s  Reservoirs  and  Pumping  Stations  at  Natal  and  Booysen’s  Spruits 
have  been  well  cared  for  since  the  closing  down  of  regular  pumping  operations  in 
October,  1S99,  and  continue  in  good  condition. 

The  Natal  Spruit  Reservoir  now  contains  some  535  million  gallons  of  water,  say 
about  52  per  cent,  of  its  total  capacity.  Booysen’s  Spruit  Reservoir  has  been  over¬ 
flowing  for  several  months.  Its  capacity  is  about  237  million  gallons. 

SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES. 

The  properties  of  these  Companies  have  been  very  well  looked  after  since  the 
closing  down  of  their  Mills,  and,  except  a  slight  deterioration  consequent  upon  their 
long;  idleness,  the  various  Mine  and  surface  plants  are  in  very  fair  running  condi¬ 
tion.  The  underground  Mine  workings  a'so  have  suffered  very  little  damage,  and, 
generally  speaking,  are  in  a  fair  condition  for  restarting  work.  Altogether  the 
position  of  the  various  Companies,  so  far  as  working  conditions  are  concerned,  can 
be  considered  as  very  satisfactory. 

The  particulars  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Subsidiary  Companies’  properties, 
and  the  work  done  thereon  since  the  suspension  of  Milling  operations,  are  given  in 
the  respective  Interim  Reports  attached  hereto. 

The  South  Nourse  Company,  of  which  there  is  no  Report,  has  had  its  property 
maintained  in  good  condition.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  that  Company  s 
Works  and  Plant  consisted  of  some  75  feet  of  Shaft  Sinking  in  each  of  the  two 
Shafts,  and  partial  erection  of  Winding  and  other  Shaft  Machinery. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully, 

G.  E.  WEBBER, 

General  Manager. 
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MINES,  LIMITED— Continued. 


B  2L  Ta  IL  M  C  E 


S  BE  IS  E 


31st  December,  1900. 


CAPITAL  AND  LIABILITIES. 

Dr. 

To  Capital  Account—  .  £  s.  d.  £ 

490,000  Shares  of  £1  each  .  490,000  0  0 

41,011  Shares  of  £1  in  reserve  ..  ..  41,011  0  0 


s. 


d. 


448,989  Shares 


448,983  0  0 


Made  up  as  follows  : — 

As  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st 
December,  1898,  337,136 
Shares  . .  . .  . .  £337,133  0  0 

Issued  to  Vendor  under  re¬ 
solution  of  General  Meet¬ 
ing  held  17th  August, 

1839, 110,903  Shares  ..  110,903  0  0 

Issued  to  acquire  property, 

950  Shares  ..  950  0  0 


£448,989  0  0 


,,  Share  Premium  Account — 

As  per  Balance  Sheet,  31st  December,  1899. . 
„  5  per  cent.  Debentures — 

Authorised  Issue . . 

Less  in  Deserve . 


Note.— £83,350  Debentures  were  drawn  on 
3rd  December,  1900,  for  payment 
on  1st  January,  1901. 

,,  Sundry  Shares  Subscribed  for — 

68.112  South  Nourse,  Ltd.,  Shares,  54s.  per 

Share  uncalled  . 

44,567  Wolhuter  Deep,  Ltd.,  Shares,  48s.  per 
Share  uncalled 

4,702  City  Deep,  Ltd.,  Shares,  58s.  per  Share 
uncalled 

15.791  Robinson  Central  Deep,  Ltd.,  Shares, 
11s.  6d.  per  Share  uncalled 


170,777  0  0 

1,250,000  0  0 
250,000  0  0 

-  1,000,000  0  0 


183,902  8  0 
106,930  16  0 
13,635  16  0 
9,079  16  6 


313,578  16  6 


,,  Debenture  Interest — ■ 

On  account  of  Coupon  No.  6 
On  account  of  Coupon  No.  7 
On  account  of  Coupon  No.  8 
for  half-year  ending  31st 
December,  1900  . . 


£137  10  0 
172  10  0 


25,000  0  0 

-  25,310  0  0 


Sundry  Shareholders — 
Dividends  unclaimed  . 

„  Sundry  Creditors — 

On  account  of  Sundries 


„  Profit  and  Loss  Account — 
Balance . 


511  0  0 
25,937  1  9 

-  51,758  1  9 

2,530,270  3  3 


£4,515,373  1  6 


Cr. 


PROPERTY  AND  ASSETS. 


By  Vendor’s  Interest  Account— 

110,903  £1  Shares  paid  to  V endor  on  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Vendor’s  Interest  under  Agreement 
of  17th  February,  1893,  and  in  accordance 
with  Resolution  of  Shareholders  of 

17th  August,  1899  . 

„  Claims  and  Water-Rights — 

105'3481  Mining  Claims  and  Water-Rights  . . 
„  Farm  Mooiforrtein — 

Freehold,  in  extent  611  morgen  228  roods  . . 
„  Farm  Langlaagte— 

Freehold  rights  on  306  Claims 
„  General  Manager’s  House 

„  Jeppestown  House  Property  . 

„  Live  Stock  and  Vehicles . 

„  Office  Furniture 

„  Bearer  Share  Warrants . 


„  Shares  and  Debentures— 

257,520  Glen  Deep,  Ltd.  Shares  of  £1 
154,232  Rose  Deep,  Ltd.  do. 

122,558  Geldenhuis  Deep,  Ltd.  do. 

9,771  Simmer  and  Jack 

West,  Ltd.  do. 

307,980  Jumpers  Deep,  Ltd.  do. 

298,413  Nourse  Deep,  Ltd.  do. 

204,336  Sonth  Nourse,  Ltd.  do. 

40,330  Wolhuter  G.M.  Oo„  Ltd.  Shares  of  £4 
189,109  Wotlmcer  Deep,  Ltd.  Shares  of  £1 

30,229  City  Deep,  Ltd.  do. 

52.199  Village  Main  Reef 

G.  M.  Co.  do. 

54.713  Village  Deep,  Ltd.  do. 

464,788  Ferreira  Deep,  Ltd.  do. 

63,164  Robinson  Central  Deep, 

Ltd.  do. 

232,860  Crown  Deep.  Ltd.  do. 

603,300  Langlaagte  Deep,  Ltd.  do. 

180,150  South  Band  G.  M.  Co., 

Ltd.  do. 

189,763  Paarl  Central  G.  M.  and 

E.  Co.,  Ltd.  do. 

59,000  Durban  Roodepoort 

Deep,  Ltd.  do. 


1  Chamber  of  Mines  Debenture  . . 

Reservoirs  and  Pumping  Plants.  &c. — 
Natal  Spruit  Reservoir  and 
Pumping  Plant 
Booysen’s  Spruit  Reservoir 
and  Pumping  Plant 
Traction  Engine  and  Wagons 


„  Sundry  Debtors — 
Glen  Deep,  Ltd., 


Advance  Account 

14,961  8 

6 

J umpers  Deep,  Ltd.,  do.  . . 

22,486  11 

9 

Nourse  Deep,  Ltd.,  do.  . . 

3.310  1 

8 

Crown  Deep,  Ltd.,  do.  . . 

7,774  18 

4 

Langlaagte  Deep,  Ltd.,  do.  . . 
Paarl  Central  CL  M.  Co.,  LtiL. 

515,155  19 

7 

Advance  Account  . . 

30,000  0 

0 

Amountsowing  by  Subsidiary 

Companies  on  Current  Ac¬ 
counts 

Sundry  Persons 

„  Union  Bank  of  London,  Ltd.  . . 

552  12 

4 

„  De  Rationale  Bank,  Johannesburg 

776  2 

7 

„  Standard  Bank  of  S.A.,  Ltd.,  Cape 

Town . 

1,663  19 

7 

„  Cash  in  Hand 

29  1 

9 

„  Deposits  on  Call  . . 

333,791  0 

0 

„  Machinery,  Plant  and  Stores — 

In  Stock  . 

7,115  2 

11 

In  Transit 

152,334  2 

10 

£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 


110,903  0  0 
22,743  17  9 
12,513  3  2 
13,457  13  3 

9,133  11  11 
2,441  1  7 
381  9  6 
1,866  6  3 
2,640  1  2 

— - -  16,462  10  5 


2,907,821  1  3 


100  0  0 

-  2,907,921  1  3 


112,357  19  4 

49,810  11  10 
1,262  15  0 


163,431  6  2 


593,688  19  10 

144,849  18  1 
33,169  4  7 


771,708  2  6 


336,782  16  3 

159,449  5  9 

-  495,232  2  0 


£4,515,373  1  6 


F.  ECKSTEIN,  Director. 
F.  RALEIGH,  Secretary. 


PROVISIONAL  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  12  months  ending  31st  December,  1900. 


Dr.  £ 

To  Administration  Expenses — 

Directors’,  Auditors’,  and  Debenture  Trustees’  Fees  515 

London  and  Paris  Offices .  250 

Stationery,  Printing,  Advertising,  Postages,  and 

Telegrams .  . .  .  .  ..  1,373 

Legal  Expenses  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  45 

Sundry  General  Expenses . 3,251 


s.  d. 

0  0 
0  0 

5  1 
4  0 
8  0 


„  Balance  .. 


£  s.  d. 


5,434  17  1 
2,530,270  3  3 


£2,535,705  0  4 


Cr.  £  s.  d. 

By  Balance  (from  1899)  . .  . .  . .  . , 

„  Interest,  Exchange  and  Commission- 

Net  Revenue  .  10.565  9  1 

„  Sundry  Revenue .  3,528  5  3 


£  s.  a. 
2,521611  6  U 

14,093  14  4 


£2,535,705  0  4 


F.  ECKSTEIN,  Director. 
F.  RALEIGH,  Secretary. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 


ON  THURSDA  V  NEXT. 

With  197  Illustrations  (many  in  tints),  reproduced  from  Photographs 
and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  Adjacent  Countries.  2  vols.  medium 
8vo.  42s.  net. 

ARMENIA: 

TRAVELS  AND  STUDIES. 

By  H.  F.  B.  LYNCH. 

***  The  book  is  principally  a  record  of  Mr.  Lynch's  extensive 
travels  in  this  little-known  country  during  recent  years,  and  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  physical  features. 
At  the  same  time,  it  inquires  closely  into  the  condition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  deals  with  those  problems  of  an  economical  and  political 
nature  which  are  likely  in  the  future  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  a  degree  even  greater  than  in  the  past. 


SWALLOWFIELD  AND  ITS  OWNERS. 

By  LADY  RUSSELL,  of  Swallowfield  Tark.  With  15  Photo¬ 
gravure  Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations.  4to.  42s.  net. 


PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER’S  WORKS. 

COLLECTED  EDITION.  Vol.  XVI. 

THREE  LECTURES  ON  THE  VEDANTA 

PHILOSOPHY  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  March 
1894.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 


GOVERNMENT  OR  HUMAN  EVOLUTION. 

Part  II.  INDIVIDUALISM  AND  COLLECTIVISM.  By 
EDMOND  KELLY,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Municipal 
Government  at  Columbia  University,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net.  [On  Thursday  next. 

***  Part  I.  JUSTICE.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


THE  ANNUAL  REGISTER :  A  Review  of 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  ever  since  he  wrote  his  Life  of 
Cromwell,  has  become  so  much  a  finer  exponent  of 
statesmanship  in  proportion  as  he  has  given  up  the 
repetition  of  moral  platitudes.  His  speeches  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  were  in  many  ways  admirable  and  as  he  was 
absent  at  the  elections  he  had  more  excuse  than  his 
followers  for  going  into  the  political  manoeuvres  that 
preceded  the  war.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  so 
keen  in  involving  the  Government  in  a  dilemma  that  he 
almost  forgot  his  party  duty  of  insisting  that  the  war 
could  have  been  avoided.  He  argued  that  if  the  war 
wTas  not  inevitable  then  the  Government  policy  was 
condemned  by  the  outbreak  of  war.  If  war  was 
inevitable  then  the  military  preparations  were  culpably 
insufficient.  But  it  was  to  the  second  horn  of  the 
dilemma  that  he  trusted  in  his  efforts  to  impale  his 
opponents.  The  Government  contained  “imitation 
Bismarcks,”  men  determined  as  Bismarck  in  1870  to 
carry  the  war  through  ;  but,  unlike  Bismarck,  un¬ 
supported  by  the  certainty  of  calculated  and  machine¬ 
like  success.  If  at  this  date  any  proof  were  needed 
that  the  Boer  strength  and  the  duration  of  the  war  had 
been  underestimated,  Mr.  Morley  might  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  having  made  his  point  vigorously.  His  study 
of  Cromwell  has  helped  him  to  adopt  with  unexpected 
success  the  strange  role  of  admirer  of  Bismarck. 

Mr.  Morley  was  less  successful  when  he  ceased 
attacking  in  order  to  outline  the  ideal  policy.  It  is  a 
grave  miscalculation  of  the  Boer  patriotism  or  obstinacy 
to  suppose  that  peace  could  have  been  made  after  the 
capture  of  Pretoria.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
Boers  put  their  chief  hope  in  the  length  of  our  lines  of 
communication.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them  regarded 
Pretoria  as  a  death  trap.  As  to  his  constitutional  point 
that  the  question  of  the  degree  of  national  armament 
was  to  be  settled  not  by  a  war  specialist  nor  the  minister 
who  consults  him,  but  by  the  advice  of  these  two 
filtered  through  the  cabinet  to  the  nation,  it  was  beside 
the  point  at  issue.  The  attitude  of  the  Boers  before 
the  war  made  sudden  action  imperative  ;  they  meant  to 
declare  war  when  the  difference  between  our  armaments 
and  theirs  was  at  its  greatest.  Again,  Mr.  Morley’s 


denial  of  our  right  to  protect  the  native  against  the 
Boer  came  badly  from  a  Liberal  statesman,  and  the 
criticism  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner’s  estimate  of  the  Boer 
character  was  marked  by  a  gratuitous  acerbity  and  an 
unauthorised  presumption  of  knowledge.  Mr.  Morley  is 
too  honest.  Liberal  and  scholarly  to  appreciate  without 
;  the  help  of  even  cursory  acquaintanceship  the  shrewd¬ 
ness,  narrowness  and  ignorance  of  the  imitation 
Krugers. 

In  his  second  speech  at  Brechin  Mr.  Morley  was  less 
trenchant  and  touched  on  too  many  themes.  He  was 
almost  enthusiastic  over  the  value  to  the  temperance 
cause  of  Lord  Peel’s  report.  He  was  admirably  critical 
of  the  increase  of  the  income-tax  and  unduly  pessimistic 
about  the  national  wealth.  In  putting  the  public  right 
about  Mr.  Carnegie’s  bequest  he  quoted  at  length  from 
a  speech  of  the  donor  by  way  of  emphasising  the  one 
mischievous  fallacy  which  he  supported  in  his  former 
speech  at  Montrose.  It  is  clear  that  he  still  clings  to 
the  old  Liberal  belief  that  a  nation  may  find  a  foretaste 
of  the  judgment  of  posterity  in  the  verdict  of  contem¬ 
porary  nations.  On  the  grounds  of  this  fanciful  analogy 
Mr.  Morley  condemned  the  war.  But  it  is  rather  the 
teaching  of  history  that  the  judgment  of  rival  nations  is 
nearly  always  vitiated  by  a  subconscious  jealousy,  the 
one  attribute  from  which  posterity  should  be  entirely 
free.  Besides,  as  a  logician  ought  to  see,  the  argument 
covers  altogether  too  much  ground.  Does  Mr.  Morley 
hold  that  European  criticism  ought  to  be  the  pole-star 
of  our  national  policy?  And  is  he  convinced  of  its  un¬ 
biassed  perspicuity  when  it  conflicts,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Spanish-American  war,  with  Mr.  Morley’s  own 
philosophy?  Isolation  may  not  be  “splendid,”  but  inde¬ 
pendence  of  judgment  is  the  basis  of  political  virtue. 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  Wednesday  Mr.  Brodrick 
expressed  satisfaction  that  the  working  of  the  mines  had 
been  re-started  in  Johannesburg.  In  the  light  of  the 
additional  fact  that  a  strike  among  the  miners  has  been 
reported  it  may  reasonably  be  granted  that  the  arts  of 
peace  are  indeed  flourishing  in  the  Transvaal.  On  the 
whole  the  political  outlook  in  Africa  is  reassuring.  In 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Merriman  and  Mr.  Sauer  the  Dutch 
in  Cape  Colony  are  showing  considerable  good  sense 
and  loyalty  in  supporting  the  proposal  to  suspend  the 
Constitution  in  the  Cape.  The  increasing  number  of 
surrenders  continues  to  show  that  the  Boers  are  tiring 
of  rebellion  and  though  the  rumours  of  peace  negotia¬ 
tions  no  doubt  emanated  from  those  whose  vocation  it 
is  to  provide  news,  the  desire  for  peace  is  growing 
stronger  every  week  throughout  South  Africa. 
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Contrary  to  all  precedent  the  expected  has  happened 
in  South  Africa.  It  was  indicated  at  the  end  of  last 
week  that  the  Boers  were  being  forced  by  stress  of 
want  to  take  up  the  offensive.  Three  important  engage¬ 
ments  have  been  fought.  At  Vlakfontein,  the  north¬ 
eastern  place  of  that  name,  General  Dixon’s  rear-guard 
was  surprised  by  a  large  force  of  the  enemy  under 
Kemp,  who  approached  under  cover  of  a  veldt  fire. 
The  fighting  was  at  short  ranges  and  very  deadly. 
Temporarily  two  of  our  guns  were  taken,  but  when 
the  main  body  came  into  action  the  enemy  were 
driven  back  and  their  position  occupied.  In  the  course 
of  the  action  the  Derbyshires  made  one  of  the  finest 
charges  of  the  war.  The  casualties  were  very  heavy. 
We  lost  6  officers  and  51  men  killed  and  6  officers  and 
1 15  men  wounded.  The  Boers  left  behind  41  killed  on 
the  field.  In  the  South  Kruitzinger  met  with  a  serious 
success.  Though  he  was  closely  followed  he  succeeded 
in  overpowering  the  small  garrison  of  Jamestown  and 
capturing  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores  and  ammu¬ 
nition.  We  may  expect  this  to  be  the  last  of  the 
successes  in  the  Cape  now  General  French  has  been 
appointed  to  the  district.  On  Thursday  Kitchener’s 
Scouts  under  Colonel  Wilson  attacked  a  Boer  transport 
and  commando  near  Warmbaths  and  though  their  force 
only  consisted  of  240  men  captured  the  whole  convoy, 
and  cut  up  the  commando,  killing  37  of  the  enemy  and 
taking  100  prisoners. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  organisation  of  the  War  Office  is  sufficiently 
drastic  to  please  the  most  extreme  reformer.  It 
seeks  to  justify  almost  all  the  abusive  epithets  that 
have  been  used  in  late  years  by  the  enemies  of  red  tape. 
Like  our  language  and  our  constitution,  but  with  very 
different  results,  the  War  Office  has  grown  up  piece¬ 
meal.  It  represents  a  machine  patched  and  tinkered 
by  many  hands  with  many  objects  and  without  reference 
to  a  central  principle,  until  its  own  accretions  have 
prevented  it  working.  Heads  of  departments  have 
taken  undue  power  into  their  control,  the  minute 
regulations  have  been  so  multiplied  that  individual 
responsibility  has  been  negatived  and  larger  considera¬ 
tions  obscured.  The  press  of  unessential  work  has 
been  further  increased  in  the  last  year  by  the  corre¬ 
spondence  resulting  from  the  1,379  foolish  questions 
asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  !  In  simple  English,  the 
War  Office  is  in  a  sad  muddle. 

The  task  of  the  Committee  was  to  be  constructive  as 
well  as  critical,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the 
report  is  concerned  with  their  definite  recommenda¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place  some  decentralisation  is 
essential  to  bring  back  businesslike  methods  into  the 
War  Office  ;  and  the  proper  co-ordination  of  the  newly 
constituted  departments  is  the  second  necessity.  The 
business  of  the  War  Office  is  divided  under  five  heads. 
Three  groups  are  concerned  with  essentially  military 
matters,  such  as  questions  of  Imperial  and  Colonial 
Defence,  the  personnel  of  the  army,  and  its  matdriel  ; 
and  two  groups  of  its  duties  are  strictly  civilian,  that  is 
questions  of  finance  and  secretariat  or  Parliamentary 
work.  That  the  departments  dealing  with  these  five 
groups  of  duties  may  be  severally  subordinated  to  a 
central  principle  and  duly  regulated  with  reference  to 
each  other  the  Committee  propose  that  a  permanent 
Board  should  be  appointed  to  supersede  the  War 
Office  Council  and  Army  Board. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  his  absence  the  Com¬ 
mander-in- Chief,  is  to  be  chairman  of  the  new  Board, 
which  should  contain  both  civil  and  military  members. 
The  Committee  deal  at  length  with  the  functions  and 
scope  of  this  Board,  which  is  not  to  concern  itself  with 
minor  matters  of  routine,  and  is  generally  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  management  of  the  War  Office.  Its 
members  are  to  bring  before  it  any  important  question 
affecting  their  departments,  it  is  to  work  with  the  help 
of  committees  appointed  by  itself,  but  not  necessarily 
from  its  members,  and  it  is  to  consider  financial  criticism 
along  with  every  proposal.  To  the  formation  of  this  per¬ 
manent  Board,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Committee  look  for  the  practical  application 


of  their  proposed  reforms.  The  proposals  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  already  been  criticised  as  not  dealing 
directly  with  the  efficiency  of  the  arm)'',  but  the  objec¬ 
tion  hardly  holds  good  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  prime 
object  of  the  scheme  is  to  give  officers  commanding 
districts  enlarged  powers  and  responsibility.  Experience 
in  initiative  is  the  first  necessity  in  the  training  of  a 
successful  officer. 

The  approaching  departure  of  Count  von  Waldersee 
ought  to  mean  the  end  of  the  Chinese  difficulty  ;  but 
after  full  allowance  is  made  for  facts  concealed  under 
diplomatic  reticence  it  is  quite  certain  that  there  are 
grave  differences  of  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
extent  of  the  withdrawals.  There  are  a  host  of  thorny 
questions  left  unanswered.  How  is  the  indemnity,  if 
settled,  to  be  raised  without  disorganising  trade  ?  Are 
the  Boxers  now  a  negligible  quantity?  Are  the  Chinese 
convinced  that  the  withdrawals  are  stimulated  by  kind¬ 
ness  not  weariness  ?  And  lastly  who  constitute  the 
returning  Court?  It  would  seem  on  the  face  of  things 
ridiculous  to  take  trouble  to  make  easy  the  return  of 
the  Court  without  a  full  knowledge  and  guarantee  that 
the  Court  has  at  its  head  a  responsible  ruler.  Yet  at 
present  it  is  a  matter  of  faith  and  conjecture  that  China 
is  governed  by  an  Emperor  and  not  rather  by  a 
Dowager  Empress,  still  unrepentant  of  her  prejudices 
and  undeprived  of  her  abettors.  Again  is  the  son  of 
Prince  Tuan  still  Heir  Apparent?  One  may  well  doubt, 
especially  after  M.  Delcasse’s  speech,  if  the  answers 
to  these  and  other  questions  are  knowm  and  may  feel 
fears  that  the  small  number  of  troops  left  in  Peking 
may  seem  to  the  Chinese  authorities  an  argument  of 
insufficient  strength  to  make  the  prompt  fulfilment  of 
promises  worth  their  while.  The  success  with  which 
Count  von  Waldersee  has  managed  his  difficult  task 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  until  the  last  of  his 
personal  difficulties  is  settled. 

The  news  of  the  affray  between  English  and  French 
soldiers  on  the  Taku  road  has  been  treated  sensa¬ 
tionally.  The  telegrams  have  been  slightly  contra¬ 
dictory,  but  this  much  truth  has  been  established  : 
some  English  soldiers  acting  as  police  prevented  a 
body  of  French  from  entering  a  house.  The  French¬ 
men  at  once  attacked  the  police  with  bricks  and 
bayonets.  In  defence  the  Englishmen  first  fired  a 
volley  over  the  heads  of  the  aggressors  and,  when  this 
failed  of  its  effect,  into  the  ranks.  Three  Frenchmen 
were  killed  and  several  on  both  sides  wounded.  Some 
Germans  and  Japanese  were  engaged  but  what  part 
was  taken  by  them  is  not  yet  clear.  That  the  matter 
will  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  Count  von  Waldersee, 
who  has  stayed  behind  for  the  purpose,  we  need  not 
doubt  ;  nor  from  the  association  of  the  troops  of  dif¬ 
ferent  European  nations  need  we  fear  serious  conse¬ 
quences.  If  the  occasions  of  war  are  still  small,  the 
causes  have  ceased  to  be.  It  is  nevertheless  eminently 
regrettable  on  the  score  of  European  prestige  that  such 
unworthy  squabbles  should  occur  :  their  import  is  sure 
to  be  exaggerated  by  the  Chinese  in  dealing  with  whom 
every  loss  of  moral  force  will  demand  the  increase  of 
physical  pressure. 

The  speech  of  the  Vice-President  to  the  Chilian 
Congress  on  1  June  forms  agreeable  reading  to  those 
who  wish  well  to  the  development  of  South  America  on 
sound  lines.  His  statement  that  the  relations  between 
Argentina  and  Chile  are  satisfactory  has  the  merit  of 
being  true  in  the  practical  as  well  as  the  official  sense  of 
the  word.  The  boundary  question  between  the  two 
countries  is  in  course  of  being  settled  by  arbitration.  A 
new  minister  has  recently  been  appointed  to  Peru  with  a 
view  of  settling  the  outstanding  disputes  with  that 
country.  On  these  points  all  Chilians  are  agreed  and 
no  change  of  policy  need  be  apprehended  as  the  result 
of  the  pending  elections.  The  Vice-President  may  be 
believed  when  he  states  that  the  deficit  of  $  6,000,000 
need  alarm  no  one.  During  the  last  three  years  a  large 
sum  has  been  set  aside  yearly  to  enable  the  Government 
to  exchange  the  paper  currency  for  gold  at  the  rate  of 
i5.  6 d.  per  dollar.  This  fund  being  now  completed,  the 
decree  will  come  into  operation  on  1  January,  1902 
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The  deficit  will  therefore  soon  be  made  up  and  the  sum 
in  question  set  free  after  that  date. 

The  Bill  submitted  to  the  French  Chambers  on  the 
question  of  the  laying-  down  of  fresh  cables  has  a 
special  interest  from  the  complete  confession  of  policy 
contained  in  the  speeches  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce 
and  Minister  of  Finance.  They  wish  to  break  the 
English  monopoly  and  the  wish  is  natural  in  view  of 
the  completeness  of  English  control  of  the  African 
cables.  The  work  of  making  new  cables  is  still  to  be 
•entrusted,  under  the  patronage  of  Government,  to  the 
French  Cable  Company.  Considering  the  expressed 
motives  of  the  expenditure  it  is  curious  that  the  laying 
of  a  new  Atlantic  cable,  subsidiary  to  the  Brest  and 
New  York  cable,  is  the  principal  object  of  the  new  Bill 
though  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  advertise  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  cable  between  China  and  the  French  Indo- 
Chinese  colonies,  and  vague  promises  were  held  out  of 
telegraphic  communication  between  Oran  and  Tangiers. 
At  present  the  great  difference  between  English  and 
French  cables  is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the 
colonies  of  the  two  nations.  Those  controlled  by 
England  pay,  those  controlled  by  France  do  not.  The 
finances  of  the  Cable  Company  are  now  to  be  assisted 
from  the  taxes,  a  proposal  which  indicates  the  im¬ 
portant  concession  that  cables  like  colonial  railways 
are  political  necessities  not  social  luxuries. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter  to  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Italy  has  been  the  occasion  for  great  rejoicings  ;  but 
the  event  except  in  so  far  as  it  has  helped  to  stimulate 
the  sense  of  loyalty  is  not  of  great  political  importance. 

It  has  nevertheless  served  as  occasion  for  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  on  the  position  of  Italy  and  of  the  reigning 
house.  There  are  signs  of  an  increase  of  friendliness  | 
between  France  and  Italy  ;  but  “  une  espfece  d’ltalien  ” 
is  still  the  recognised  term  of  abuse  among  Paris  | 
cabmen  and  the  political  friendliness  is  not  greatly  j 
marked  nor,  perhaps,  likely  in  the  near  future  to  alter 
the  balance  of  European  politics  or  even  to  give  cause 
for  national  jealousy.  It  may  be  that  Italy  does  not  | 
as  a  whole  look  up  to  the  throne  with  its  old 
enthusiasm,  that  the  Socialist  movement  is  growing 
stronger,  that  the  expenses  of  armament  made  necessary 
by  Italy’s  position  among  the  nations  grow  burden¬ 
some  ;  but  Italy  is  not  likely  yet  to  retire  from  her 
dignity  nor  is  the  throne  in  danger  of  losing  its  stability. 

If  in  the  fulness  of  time  a  brother  is  born  to  the  little 
Princess  Yolanda  Margherita,  he  may  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  inheriting  a  full  meed  of  loyal  support 
from  an  Italy,  as  kingdoms  are  reckoned,  constitution¬ 
ally  permanent. 

The  real  meeting  ground  of  the  English  and  American 
peoples  was  very  properly  much  in  evidence  at  the 
American  Embassy  on  Tuesday  ;  so  much  so  that,  though 
given  in  honour  of  a  Commercial  Body,  Mr.  Choate’s 
reception  seemed  rather  a  legal  than  a  commercial 
gathering,  an  appearance  not  unassisted  by  the  presence 
of  Maitre  Labori.  Both  literally  and  technically  there 
is  common  law  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is 
not  strange  that  where  the  best,  not  to  say  the 
strongest,  elements  in  American  life  are  to  the  front, 
English  Bar  and  Bench  should  gather  too.  Such 
gatherings  are  something  more  than  socially  pleasant, 
indeed,  it  may  be  heresy  to  say  they  are  socially 
pleasant  at  all,  seeing  that  no  ladies  were  present. 
What  is  America  without  its  women  ? 

The  Bench  and  Bar  of  England  greeted  at  the  f 
Hardwicke  Society  dinner  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ] 
advocates  of  the  day.  The  safety  of  the  constitution  [ 
and  of  the  community  depends  upon  the  right  of  the 
advocate  to  urge  his  cause,  untrammelled  by  prejudice,  | 
free  of  all  interference,  and  that  is  why  the  judges  and 
advocates  of  Great  Britain  were  glad  to  recognise  in  so 
signal  a  manner  the  notable  French  advocate,  and  to 
honour  through  him  the  French  Bar.  The  merits  of 
the  cause  cdlfebre  were  not  once  referred  to  during  the 
evening  so  that  no  single  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
rabid  Anglophobes  of  misinterpreting  a  demonstration 
towards  Labori,  though  they  will  no  doubt  exploit  the 


banquet  in  their  own  interests,  and  declare  that  “  La 
perfide  Albion  ”  has  given  a  further  proof  of  arrogant  ill- 
will  towards  a  friendly  nation.  The  French  Bar  is  as 
jealous  of  its  rights  and  prerogatives  as  is  our  own, 
and  this  was  well  illustrated  by  Maitre  Labori  in  the 
tribute  which  he  paid  to  Maitre  Ployer,  the  Batonnier 
of  the  order  and  his  adversary  at  Rennes.  Counsel  for 
the  prisoner  had  been  refused  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  and  it  was 
Maitre  Ployer  who  remonstrated  with  the  Court  and 
pleaded  that  Labori  should  be  heard.  Even  the  heated 
atmosphere  of  the  Court  at  Rennes  could  not  affect  the 
relations  between  brother  barristers,  and  thus  we  are 
afforded  an  object-lesson  of  the  solidarity  which  exists 
among  members  of  the  Bar. 

The  dinner  given  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  to  the  New  York  Chamber  on  Wednesday  was 
a  rich  unctuous  feast  of  oratorical  fat  things.  What 
accomplished  professors  of  the  polite  art  of  mendacity 
England  and  America  can  furnish  to  the  festive  board 
when  commerce  is  toasted  and  its  beneficent  effects  in 
creating  ardent  and  undying  affection  between  the 
two  nations  is  the  subject!  Facts  and  economics 
were  never  more  completely  banished  to  Saturn 
than  by  the  speakers.  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright 
could  not  have  babbled  more  artlessly  of  the  pacific 
mission  of  commerce,  and  all  the  experience  of 
half  a  century  that  commercial  expansion  and  com¬ 
petition  is  more  likely  to  give  us  the  sword  than 
peace  was  utterly  ignored.  Lord  Avebury  could 
say  in  presence  of  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  that  commerce 
was  never  militant  and  bound  people  together  ‘‘in  links 
of  gold.”  Why  will  grave  and  reverend  signors  even 
after  dinner  thus  gloss  over  the  stern  facts  of  our 
modern  life  and  revel  in  insincerities?  American  cut¬ 
throat  competition  is  one  of  these  facts  and  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  dined  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
know  it  and  quake  at  it.  Were  they  whistling  to  keep 
their  courage  up  ? 


The  Naval  Service  will  naturally  feel  proud  that  the 
gold  medal  for  the  best  Military  Prize  Essay  has  been 
carried  off  by  an  officer  of  the  Marines.  Captain 
Rose  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  written  a  very 
able  and  well  thought-out  paper  on  the  “  Lessons  to 
be  derived  from  the  Expedition  to  South  Africa  in 
regard  to  the  best  organisation  of  the  Land  Forces  of 
the  Crown.”  Captain  Rose  gives  his  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring  the  voluntary  system,  but  warns  the  nation 
that  it  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  inevitable  and 
pay  very  much  more  for  its  army.  For  the  purpose  of 
analysis  he  divides  the  war  into  three  phases,  sketches 
in  his  facts,  and  thence  deduces  the  lessons  to  be  learnt 
from  each  of  the  three  periods.  He  next  states  the 
objects  for  which  the  army  is  required,  and  calculates 
his  numbers  accordingly.  His  figures  may  be  briefly 
summarised  : — 


Abroad  in  peace  ...  150,000 
Ever-ready  Division  ...  10,000 

Garrisons  of  Home 

Fortresses  ...  ...  40,000 

First  Expeditionary  F orce  1 00, 000 
Reserve  Expeditionary 

Force...  ...  ...  100,000 

Royal  Reserve  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Force  ...  100,000 
Residue  at  Home  ...  200,000  J 


Total  for  United  King¬ 
dom  ...  ...  ...  700,000 

Giving  100,000  spa 


Provided  by  Regular 

Troops  ...  ...  300,000 

Reserves  under  12  years’ 

service  ...  ...  100,000 

Royal  Reserves  over  12 

years’ service...  ...  25,000 

Reliable  Militia  ...  125,000 

Yeomanry  ...  ...  25,000 

Volunteer  Field  Artillery 

(efficient)  ...  ...  25,000 

Other  Volunteers  ...  200,000 

Total  . 800,000 

e  for  contingencies. 


The  scheme  of  organisation  is  then  dealt  with,  but  as 
the  scope  of  the  essay  was  strictly  limited,  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  two  vital  points,  the  financial  side  of  the 
question  and  the  supply  of  the  personnel,  were  neces¬ 
sarily  omitted. 


We  are  told  that  the  Derby  is  losing  the  popularity 
which  began  to  grow  so  great  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Victoria’s  reign  that  as  many  as  eight  trains  were  run 
to  Kingston  !  But  neither,  on  the  road  or  railway  nor 
on  the  course  was  there  sign  on  Wednesday  last  that 
the  race  is  losing  at  all  its  classical  pre-eminence. 
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There  are  other  races  in  which  the  stakes  are  much 
bigger  :  the  English  Derby  for  instance  cannot  in  this 
reference  compete  with  the  French  ;  but  fortunately  the 
love  of  sport  does  not  yet  depend  solely  on  the  value  of 
the  prizes.  The  Derby  remains  the  Derby,  marked 
with  the  same  old  prestige  and  picturesque  with  the 
same  jumble  of  social  contrasts.  Apart  from  the 
scene  at  Epsom  sportsmen  all  over  England,  who  care 
nothing  for  horse  racing  and  scarcely  know  the  name 
of  a  horse,  still  consider  it  a  sacred  duty  to  know  the 
Derby  winner.  Though  no  royal  person  was  present 
and  the  absence  of  the  military  drags  was  conspicuous, 
this  year’s  Derby  was  conspicuously  brilliant.  There 
was  no  strong  favourite  and  many  likely  outsiders  ;  but 
in  the  end  after  a  great  race  with  the  Duke  of  Portland’s 
William  the  Third  the  Derby  was  won  by  the  most 
favoured,  Mr.  Whitney’s  Volodyovski,  ridden,  as  too 
many  winners  of  late  years,  by  an  American  jockey. 

It  may  seem  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  American 
yacht  should  break  down  about  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  “Shamrock  II.;  ”  but  the  cause  is  a 
common  one.  Following  a  fashion  not  yet  fully  tested 
yacht  designers  have  put  their  faith  in  the  hollow  steel 
mast  into  which  the  topmast  is  telescoped.  As  soon  as 
any  rigging  gives  way,  the  side  pressure  exerted  by  the 
topmast  is  more  than  the  toughest  steel  can  withstand. 
Consequently  the  mast  buckles  ;  and  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  an  exactly  similar  accident  happened  two  years 
ago  to  the  “  Columbia.”  It  is  not  likely  that  this  inherent 
flaw  will  cause  the  steel  mast  to  be  rejected  but  in  the 
view  of  many  good  judges  there  will  have  to  be  a 
thorough  revolution  in  the  theory  of  rigging  before 
racing  yachts  of  the  latest  type  will  be  moderately  trust¬ 
worthy  in  a  stiff  breeze.  Under  present  conditions 
there  would  be  a  chance  for  an  inferior  but  trustworthy 
yacht  to  win  the  cup  by  default  of  the  other  com¬ 
petitor. 

Except  among  present  members  of  Christ  Church 
there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Strong  to  the  Deanery.  Dean  Liddell  and 
Dean  Paget,  to  go  no  further  back,  were  big  men,  each 
with  a  marked  personality  of  his  own  and  a  wide  repu¬ 
tation.  Mr.  Strong  has  perhaps  had  wider  repute  as 
an  organist  than  in  any  other  capacity  ;  and  in  himself 
he  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Christ  Church  men  of  a  few 
years  ago,  except  as  a  determined  enemy  of  every  form 
of  athletics.  His  personal  influence  in  Christ  Church 
dates  from  his  appointment  as  censor  some  few  years 
ago.  He  has  done  good  work  in  that  rather  difficult 
and  laborious  position  and  those  who  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  by  him  at  “eights’  dinners”  know  how  com¬ 
pletely  his  views  of  the  athletic  undergraduate  have 
changed.  In  Oxford  and  especially  in  Christ  Church 
the  appointment  will  be  popular,  and  the  many  Christ 
Church  men  who  knew  Mr.  Strong  while  they  were 
preparing  to  take  Orders  will  almost  without  exception 
welcome  the  new  Dean. 

Markets  on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  inactive 
all  round  during  the  week.  On  Monday  there  was  a 
distinct  revival  in  American  rails,  Atchisons  in  par¬ 
ticular  being  bought  up  to  gif  upon  rumours  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Company  was  buying  the  control.  A  few 
days  later  it  transpired  that  one  of  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan’s  partners  had  joined  the  board  of  the 
Atchison  Railway.  June  is  always  a  month  of  excitement 
and  fluctuation  in  the  Yankee  market,  as  there  are  rival 
crop  rumours  and  speculations  about  dividends.  Itissaid 
that  the  United  States  Steel  Trust  will  pay  a  dividend 
of  5  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  stock,  which  now  stands 
at  52^.  The  Kaffir  market  was  lifeless  and  despondent 
until  yesterday,  when  the  news  of  Colonel  Wilson’s 
capture  of  Beyers’  convoy  cheered  it  up.  There 
seems  to  be  no  business  in  West  African  shares,  except 
Wassaus,  which  are  firm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  8. 
Le  Rois  are  unaffected  by  Whitaker  Wright  complica¬ 
tions  and  have  risen  to  over  g.  In  the  Home  Railway 
market  the  sensation  has  been  the  purchase  of  half  the 
ordinary  stock  in  the  District  Railway  by  Mr.  Yerkes, 
and  the  proposed  electrification  of  the  line.  Consols 
closed  at  93^. 


THE  REST  OF  THE  SESSION. 

''7'TIE  first  session  of  Parliament  in  the  new  reign 
has  now  reached,  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Whit¬ 
suntide  recess,  the  third  stage  into  which  Parliamentary 
work,  or  at  least  the  portion  of  it  concerned  with 
legislation,  groups  itself.  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  we  should  now  be  confronted  with  the  committee 
stage  of  a  number  of  Bills  which  had  passed  their 
second  reading  between  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  the  recess.  They  would 
have  figured  in  the  King’s  Speech  as  a  programme  in¬ 
tended  at  some  time  or  other  to  be  carried  out  by 
ministers  as  far  as  possible  in  that  session,  and  at  all 
events  ultimately  to  be  passed  in  pursuance  of  promises 
to  their  supporters,  or  exhibited  to  the  country  in 
triumphant  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Ministry  over  the  Opposition.  Events  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  however,  have  been  by  no  means 
in  the  ordinary  course.  The  war  in  South 
Africa  has  continued  hanging  over  us,  and  with 
its  possible  termination  at  any  moment  a  class  of 
questions  which  would  inevitably  exclude  all  others 
and  be  clamant  for  immediate  consideration  and 
settlement  was  always  looming  in  the  near  distance. 
Nor  could  the  interval  be  utilised  for  domestic  legis¬ 
lation,  because  as  consequences  of  the  war  a  legion  of 
questions  had  been  raised  connected  with  Army  reform, 
the  War  Office,  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself,  which 
occupied,  and  had  been  foreseen  as  bound  to  occupy, 
the  time  and  attention  which  might  otherwise  be 
allotted  to  legislation.  To  these  abnormal  causes  must 
be  added  the  death  and  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  accession  of  the  new  Sovereign  with  all  its  multi¬ 
tudinous  interference  of  unusual  demands  on  the 
Government.  It  has  thus  happened  that  neither  friends 
nor  foes  of  the  Government  have  made  any  grievance 
of  the  barrenness  of  legislative  proposals  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  though  those  who  have  been  opposed  to- 
the  war  have  used  it  as  an  additional  missile  to 
throw  at  the  head  of  the  Government  on  this  count. 

-  The  King’s  Speech  announced  little  prospective  legisla- 
1  tion  and  no  one  was  surprised  at  that  fact ;  and  in  the 
circumstances  it  is  neither  an  occasion  for  reproach 
nor  for  taunts  and  sneers  that  on  reassembling  after 
Whitsuntide  the  only  new  legislation  which  is  before 
the  House,  except  financial  and  administrative 
Bills,  is  the  Education  Bill  and  the  Factory  and 
Workshops  Bills  which  have  yet  to  pass  their 
second  reading.  With  such  paucity  of  material  it 
might  seem  that  even  with  Bills  so  belated  and 
however  controversial  they  might  be,  there  would 
be  less  than  the  usual  hindrances  in  getting  them 
passed.  For  the  rest  of  the  session  it  is  clear  that 
Ministers  will  not  need  to  take  into  account  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  terms  of  the  South  African  settlement 
being  upon  their  hands  with  the  fierce  hostility  and 
obstruction  of  which  they  will  be  the  occasion  when 
the  time  comes  for  debating  them.  As  to  the  votes  of 
censure  or  less  regular  forms  of  raising  debate  on  the 
war  we  have  now  abundant  experience  that  nothing 
of  any  consequence  will  happen.  The  case  might 
have  been  different  if  Mr.  John  Morley  could  have  in¬ 
spired  the  Opposition  with  the  ideas,  the  consistency 
and  the  implacability  of  thought  and  sentiment 
which  animated  his  speeches  in  the  Montrose 
Burghs.  But  we  know  the  Opposition  too  well  now  to 
imagine  that,  for  at  any  rate  this  session,  their  refur¬ 
bishing  of  old  and  ineffective  debating  points  will  do 
anyone  but  them.selves  the  slightest  harm,  or  even  cause 
any  considerable  amount  of  inconvenience. 

What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  state¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  ?  Just  this  that  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  sufficient  courage,  it  has  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  the  question  of  education  in  such  a  way  as 
to  redeem  the  credit  it  lost  from  its  withdrawal  of  the 
Education  Bill  of  i8g6.  It  then  proposed  to  place  both 
secondary  and  elementary  education  under  the  same 
authority  which  it  now  proposes  for  secondary  and 
technical  education  alone.  This  was  not  the  proposal 
over  which  the  Bill  of  1896  came  to  grief.  That  Bill 
was  wrecked  by  the  insouciance  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who 
allowed  Sir  Albert  Rollit  to  eviscerate  a  great  educa- 
j  tional  reform  by  passing  an  amendment  excepting  from 
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the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  authority  every  borough 
with  a  population  of  20,000  or  more.  It  was  not  the 
proposals  as  to  provision  for  denominational  teaching  in 
Board  Schools  that  upset  the  Bill  of  ’96,  as  is  often  said 
by  interested  persons  for  interested  purposes.  Since 
then  dissatisfaction  has  increased  with  the  School  Boards 
as  educational  authorities  either  because  they  do  their 
work  badly  and  wastefully,  or  because  they  are  am¬ 
bitious  of  doing  more  than  attend  to  their  proper 
duty  of  administering  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts.  The  best  educational  opinion  of  the  country  has 
settled  that  secondary  and  elementary  education  ought 
to  be  administered  by  one  body.  The  alternative  is 
the  County  Councils  or  the  School  Boards.  In  their 
present  Bill  the  Government  have  chosen  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  alternative  and  thus  aroused  all  the  potency  of 
School  Board  opposition  that  can  be  raised  against  it. 
They  would  not  increase  it  one  jot  by  re-introducing 
those  provisions  of  the  1896  Bill  which  had  for  their 
object  the  replacement  of  Board  Schools  in  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  had  failed  :  the  establishment  of 
a  common  authority  for  primary  and  secondary 
schools  so  that  the  two  systems  might  be  closely 
co-ordinated  and  worked  together  :  and  the  decen¬ 
tralisation  of  the  educational  system  so  as  to  relieve 
the  Education  Department  of  a  mass  of  detail  under 
which  it  was  breaking  down.  If  that  is  not  done 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  bitter  and  wasteful  struggle 
which  will  still  go  on  between  the  School  Boards  and 
the  secondary  education  authorities.  If  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  eliminated  this  class  of  proposal  in  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  getting  some  sort  of  a  Bill  more  easily  passed, 
it  seems  to  us  they  are  mistaking  the  position.  Their 
enemies  are  like  the  Boers  ;  and  they  will  be  as  implac¬ 
able  because  the  Bill  does  not  give  them  the  one 
essential  thing  for  which  they  hold  out — the  control  of 
all  education  by  the  School  Boards.  If  the  Government 
can  pass  this  Bill  it  could  pass  a  Bill,  on  the  lines 
indicated  :  and  if  it  is  to  be  defeated  it  might  as  well 
for  its  own  credit’s  sake  be  defeated  in  attempting 
to  do  something  more  like  what  was  expected  and 
hoped  from  its  anticipated  educational  schemes  than 
is  this  present  Bill.  Missing  the  opportunity  of  this 
session  will  mean  that  a  satisfactory  education 
measure  will  be  indefinitely  postponed.  Next  session 
it  will  be  impossible  as,  apart  from  what  may  happen 
in  regard  to  South  Africa,  the  Housing  and  the 
Water  Bills  will  be  due.  But  we  know  nothing  likely 
to  be  more  disastrous  than  the  mere  creation  of  a 
system  which  will  be  alike  unsatisfactory  to  both  the 
educational  camps.  These  considerations  appear  to  us 
to  have  greater  weight  than  the  excuses  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Staveley  for  proceeding  cautiously  and  not 
attempting  in  a  fully  occupied  session  to  introduce  a 
complete  measure  which  would  give  rise  to  an  enormous 
amount  of  controversy.  The  Government  is  still 
frightened  at  the  experience  of  1896. 

The  Factory  Bills  important  though  they  are  ought  not 
to  make  any  extraordinary  demands  on  the  time  of  the 
House.  As  to  the  amending  Bill  it  has  been  altered 
to  meet  many  of  the  objections  raised  against  it  in 
1900,  and  the  consolidating  Bill  will  occupy  chiefly 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Trade.  Most  of  the 
objections  that  will  be  taken  relate  to  the  exemptions 
from  the  identical  application  of  the  Factories  and 
Workshops  Act  to  laundries  which  may  be  made  by 
order  of  the  Home  Secretary  :  and  to  the  tendency 
to  transfer  the  inspection  of  out-workers  from  the 
factory  inspectors  to  those  of  the  local  authori¬ 
ties.  These  objections  are  well  founded  and  we  especi¬ 
ally  agree  with  them  in  the  case  of  laundries  ;  but 
their  consideration  is  not  likely  to  take  up  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time.  A  far  greater  demand  on  the  time  of 
Parliament,  to  say  nothingof  more  serious  consequences, 
will  be  made  if  the  Government  allows  itself  to  be  led 
into  embarking  on  that  “twenty  years  of  strong 
government  ”  for  Ireland  in  the  sense  in  which 
those  words  are  understood  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  a  monthly  review  whose  opinions  are 
hailed  by  the  “Times”  as  if  they  were  the  product 
of  an  inspired  statesmanship.  The  proceedings  of 
Irishmen  both  in  Ireland  itself  and  in  Parliament 
afford  plenty  of  reason  for  the  gravest  disapprobation 
from  the  most  charitable  English  point  of  view : 


but  nothing  is  happening  in  Ireland  at  present 
to  justify  the  pretence  that  more  repressive 
measures  are  required.  Coercion  is  for  crime  and  not 
for  the  extinction  of  Irish  political  and  social  move¬ 
ments  which  excite  the  hatred  of  a  certain  class  of 
Englishmen.  Strong  government  in  their  sense  means 
only  refusal  to  admit  grievances,  and  to  repress  all 
manifestations  of  discontent ;  in  other  words  ignorance, 
want  of  sympathy,  and  brutality.  We  have  had  far 
stronger  government  in  Ireland  during  the  last  few 
years  because  the  English  Government  has  been 
animated  by  a  juster  feeling  and  greater  desire  to 
appreciate  the  facts,  and  has  not  been  diverted  from  its 
proper  objects,  either  by  views  of  party  advantage,  or 
by  disappointment  when  the  irreconcilables  refused  to 
be  conciliated.  It  would  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  go  back 
on  the  work  of  these  years  on  the  fantastic  ground  that 
the  absence  of  coercion  in  Ireland  is  one  of  the 
important  causes  of  Unionist  discontent. 


AMERICAN  COMPETITION. 

WE  trust  that  our  very  welcome  guests,  the  delegates 
of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have 
found  their  visit  to  England  pleasant.  Whether  it 
can  prove  good  for  them  as  well,  we  doubt.  Certainly, 
if  they  can  take  back  to  their  country  anything  like  a 
modest  estimate  of  their  own  importance,  they  must  be 
possessed  of  such  humility  as  the  Old  World  has  not 
yet  developed  in  any  of  its  nations.  They  would  be 
great,  indeed  they  would  be  immense,  but  they  would 
not  be  human.  For  the  representative  of  American 
commerce  over  here  finds  himself  the  object  of 
European  alarm,  English  adulation,  and  universal 
envy.  He  can  but  feel  himself  supremely  important, 
and  his  importance  is  not  the  less  genuine  for  being 
absolutely  self-made.  One  can  take  an  interest  in  these 
American  representatives  which  the  summer  flight 
from  trans-Atlantic  shores  does  not  usually  or  easily 
excite.  There  is  nothing  ennobling  in  the  sight  of  an 
American  “  doing  ”  Westminster  Abbey  or  edifying  in 
his  criticism  of  the  tenth  picture  gallery  he  has  traversed 
in  one  day.  But  get  him  on  trade,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel,  we  can  hardly  say  veneration,  but  certainly 
respect,  blent  with  something  even  of  awe.  One 
looks  with  keen  curiosity  on  the  American  trader 
to  see  what  manner  of  man  he  is  that  could  pro¬ 
duce  an  economic  result  that  has  shocked  and 
made  to  grumble  the  whole  civilised  world.  You 
feel,  too,  that  there  you  have  the  Great  Republic 
pure  and  simple  ;  that  is  its  reality  ;  that  is  what  it 
cares  about  ;  there  it  is  itself.  Dismiss  culture  and 
tone,  freedom,  equality  and  all  such  figments,  and  get 
down  to  a  hard  cash  transaction  and  you  see  the 
American  at  his  best.  There  in  fact  he  becomes  very 
great ;  and  it  is  absolutely  absurd  to  take  him  in  any 
other  way.  The  production  of  wealth  is  the  one  thing 
to  which  the  American  people  has  really  given  its  mind, 
and,  circumstances  being  at  the  same  time  entirely 
favourable,  it  has  succeeded  to  its  own  huge  admiration 
and  the  world’s  absolute  dismay.  No  other  nation  has 
succeeded  to  the  same  extent  in  the  same  time,  but  no 
other  nation  has  so  entirely  given  itself  over  to  the 
making  of  wealth  as  the  whole  duty  of  a  people. 
Never  has  there  been  a  people  in  which  the  discrepancy 
between  their  performance  as  traders  and  their  achieve¬ 
ments  in  every  other  capacity  has  been  so  great.  In 
that  respect  the  United  States  are  a  portent.  They 
have  grown  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to  themselves. 
To  the  ancients,  it  would  have  seemed  a  monstrous 
growth,  to  the  Greeks  hideous,  to  the  Romans  ignoble. 
For  you  have  in  America  the  strange  phenomenon  of  the 
best  minds  and  the  best  characters  systematically  over 
a  long  period  renouncing  what  the  world  had  always 
regarded  as  the  higher  things  ;  State  affairs,  arms,  art 
and  “  contemplation  ”  (Oewpia)  and  passionately  pursuing 
the  things  men  had  hitherto  looked  on  as  neces¬ 
sities  which  most  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  be  able 
to  avoid,  but  which  all  would  escape  from  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  ;  necessities  not  in  themselves  degrading 
yet  obstacles  to  the  highest  or  at  any  rate  the  pleasantest 
things.  That  has  not  been  the  American  view  :  their 
philosophy  of  life  reverses  the  old  order.  Whether  as 
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a, philosophy  of  life,  as  national  polity,  as  the  training  of 
individual  character,  their  order  is  sound  and  will  bear 
the  test  of  time  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  most  momentous,  questions  the  world  has  yet  to 
see  answered.  It  would  be  worth  while  living  to  see 
it,  even  at  the  cost  of  Tithonus’  burden.  The  question 
cannot  be  answered  now.  The  immediate  result,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  obvious.  In  the  department  to  which  the 
Americans  have  chosen  to  consecrate  themselves,  they 
are  ousting  everyone  else.  That  is  the  plain  truth  and 
the  Continent  is  beginning  to  see  it.  So  does  every¬ 
body  here  see  it,  but  because  the  Americans  are  what 
the  Briton  calls  “Anglo-Saxons,”  he  thinks  he  must 
not  whisper  of  their  hurting  him  and  so  lets  loose  all 
his  volubility  in  scolding  on  the  Germans,  who  in  com¬ 
parison  are  hardly  damaging  him  at  all. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  purely  business  transaction.  It  is 
as  childish  to  blame  or  be  angry  with  the  Americans 
for  injuring  us  in  trade  as  it  is  futile  to  pretend  that 
they  do  not.  The  only  sane  thing  to  do  is  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  fact  and  resist  them  as  well  as  we  can. 
At  present  we  do  neither.  We  arrange  our  fiscal 
system  entirely  in  the  Americans’  interest,  who 
very  wisely  make  the  utmost  of  our  amiability  and 
deftly  conceal  their  contempt  for  it  under  a  cloud 
of  sentimental  friendship,  which  does  not  open  our 
eyes  while  unveiled  contempt  would.  But  the  fiscal 
matter  is  far  from  everything.  We  have  not  taken 
trade  scientifically  as  have  the  Americans,  and  we  do 
not  throw  into  it  the  same  energy  and  concentration. 
In  a  sense  we  do  not  take  it  seriously.  We  have  left 
out  of  account  the  novel  elements  which  America,  the 
new  portent  in  the  world’s  economy,  has  introduced 
into  trade.  We  forget  or  tend  to  forget  or  at  any  rate 
did  forget  that  the  Americans,  as  a  people  of  extremes, 
have  enormously  raised  the  pressure  at  which  the 
machinery  of  trade  works.  It  may  be  a  bad  tendency, 
this  pushing  things  to  extremes,  we  should  say  it  was 
very  bad,  but  it  must  be  taken  account  of.  Inevitably, 
it  is  difficult  for  us  to  compete  with  the  Americans  ; 
they  have  great  natural  advantages  and  in  many  ways 
they  have  had  the  pull  of  a  clean  slate.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  country  which  does  not,  and  we  trust  never  will, 
concentrate  its  whole  energies  on  trade  to  compete  as 
traders  with  one  that  allows  none  of  its  energy  to  go  to 
anything  else.  These  are  temporary  difficulties. :  One 
day  the  United  States  will  find  itself  simply  unable  to 
neglect  everything  but  trade,  or  if  it  does,  it  will  cease 
to  be  a  Great  Power,  though  doubtless  it  will  always 
remain  the  “Great  Republic.”  But  in  the  meantime, 
the  full  force  of  the  present  American  commercial  con¬ 
centration  falls  on  us.  What  we  have  to  do  is  by  harder 
work,  more  scientific  method,  fiscal  readjustment  and 
imperial  consolidation,  to  prevent  the  Americans  getting 
so  far  ahead  of  us  that  we  shall  be  unable  to  make  up 
lost  ground,  when  their  present  artificially  obtained 
advantage  has  brought  on  them  its  inevitable  nemesis. 
The  severity  of  American  competition,  when  its  cause 
is  intelligently  appreciated,  gives  no  ground  for  panic, 
but  much  for  thought.  We  want  to  take  it  quietly  with 
a  very  clear  head. 


THE  MEANING  OF  IMPERIALISM. 

“  TF  you  are  going  to  have  war  and  peace — the 
launching  of  a  war  and  the  settlement  of  the 
terms  of  peace  dependent  upon  an  electorate  who  are 
not  to  be  made  personally7,  palpably  and  intelligibly 
responsible,  and  upon  colonists  who  moreover  con¬ 
tribute  nothing-  to  the  cost  of  the  war,  I  think,”  said 
Mr.  Morley  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “that 
all  will  agree  with  me  .  .  .  that  no  Empire  has  ever 
been  in  a  more  dangerous  condition  than  ours.”  In 
other  words  the  present  connexion  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  self-governing  colonies  involves  a  two¬ 
fold  violation  of  the  principle  professed  by  Englishmen 
ever  since  Parliamentary  government  was  assured — the 
principle  that  representation  and  taxation  must  never 
be  separated.  By  asking  the  colonies  to  send  troops 
to  South  Africa  we  should  in  effect  be  taxing  them, 
although  they  had  no  representatives  in  the  English 
Parliament  ;  and  by  consulting  them  on  the  terms  of 
the  settlement  we  are  giving  them  representation, 
when  Parliament  neither  claims  nor  possesses  the  right 


to  tax  them.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  it.  If  England  is 
going  to  be  “  Militant  Imperialist,  Free  Trade  goes,” 
Mr.  John  Morley  continues.  The  extension  of  terri¬ 
tory  “must  be  supported  by  conscription,  and  by  a 
Customs’  Union  thrown  in,  which  will  lose  us  our 
best  markets  for  the  sake  of  the  worst.”  As  a  fact,  of 
course,  the  foreigner  is  not.  a  better  customer  than  the 
colonist,  but  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Morley  that 
fiscal  solidarity  is  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire  as  administrative  union  in  military  affairs. 

Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.  Clearly,  the  present  posi¬ 
tion  cannot  continue.  It  is  not  right  that  the  people 
of  these  islands  should  be  charged  with  the  cost  of  a 
fleet  and  an  army  which  must  suffice  to  protect  the 
English  and  their  lands  all  the  world  over,  nor  is  it 
right  that  10,000,000  English  beyond  the  seas  should 
be  deprived  of  any  voice  in  the  decision  of  issues  which 
may  bring  a  hostile  fleet  to  their  shores,  or  a  hostile 
army  to  their  frontiers.  From  the  fiscal  point  of  view 
the  disadvantages  are  more  immediate.  There  is  no 
common  Imperial  denominator  in  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  colonies  in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to 
Great  Britain  respectively,  with  the  result  that  we  are 
allowing  our  commercial  forces  to  be  attacked  piece  by 
piece  by  the  whole  concentrated  power  of  each  of  our 
rivals  at  one  time.  We  are  inviting  them  to  crush  us 
by  the  application  of  Napoleonic  strategy  to  commerce. 
Why  is  it  that  in  any  comparison  of  the  volume  of 
English  trade  with  that  of  other  nations,  the  trade  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  alone  taken  to  represent  the 
trade  of  the  English  people  ?  Why  is  it  that  we 
cannot  place  the  vast  sea  borne  commerce  of  India, 
Australia,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South 
African  colonies  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  when  English  trade  is  compared  with 
American  or  German  ?  We  cannot  do  so  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  States  composing  the  American 
Union  or  the  German  Empire  have  a  common  fiscal 
authority,  while  the  British  Empire  has  not.  That 
is  really  the  moral  to  be  extracted  from  an  article  on 
British  pessimism  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  in  the 
“Nineteenth  Century,”  it  is  a  moral  which  he  is  not 
concerned  to  point,  but  it  is  inherent  in  his  statements. 
There  would  be  little  cause  for  pessimism  if  the  British 
Empire  were  organised  on  business  and  common-sense 
lines.  In  the  industrial  warfare,  which  is  waged  not 
in  periods  but  without  cessation,  the  United  Kingdom 
is  opposed  not  merely  to  the  foreigner  but  to  its  own 
colonies. 

In  seeking  a  remedy  we  must  obviously  proceed  upon 
the  line  of  the  most  practicable.  The  analogy  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  and  even  that  of  the 
composite  kingdoms  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Norway 
and  Sweden  do  not  help  us  much.  The  creation  of  a 
Federal  Parliament  composed  of  representatives  from 
the  self-governing  colonies  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
although  at  first  sight  the  proper  device,  must  be 
rejected.  It  would  involve  the  creation  of  local  Parlia¬ 
ments  in  the  several  components  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Lords  and  Commons.  The 
English  people  would  not  tolerate  a  proposal  which 
would  annihilate  an  institution  that  has  earned  by  an 
unbroken  existence  through  so  many  centuries  the  title 
of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments.  Faffing  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Chamber,  it  remains  to  make  our  present 
Parliament  serve  the  uses  of  the  Empire  ;  that  is,  to 
admit  representatives  from  the  colonies  into  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
creation  of  colonial  peers  is  a  comparatively  simple 
matter.  Statesmen  of  eminence  admitted  to  the  rank 
of  Privy  Councillors,  Chief  Justices,  Metropolitans  of 
Colonial  Churches,  squatters,  planters,  and  merchants 
would  provide  admirable  and  perhaps  sufficient  material. 
But  in  order  to  give  an  effective  representation  the 
number  of  colonial  members  admitted  to  the  House 
of  Commons  must  be  proportionate  to  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  several  colonies.  Before  they  took  their 
seats  the  various  local  legislatures,  by  Acts  passed 
simultaneously  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  and  in 
the  colonies,  would  undertake  to  provide  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  colonial  revenues  for  purposes  of 
common  concern  to  the  Empire,  and  would  empower 
the  colonial  members  to  bind  the  fiscal  policy  of  their 
colonies  so  far  as  external  trade— external  to  the 
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Empire,  that  is — was  concerned.  If  their  powers  were 
less  than  these  their  presence  would  be  a  farce.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  our  fiscal  policy  must  be 
modified  as  well  as  theirs.  And  why  not?  Loose 
thinkers  are  pleased  to  talk  of  free-trading  England,  , 
but  England  has  never  yet  had  a  free-trade  tariff,  and  | 
never  wall.  What  is  called  “  free-trade  ”  is  simply  the  | 
fiscal  policy  which  was  found  to  be  suited  best  to  the  j 
economic  conditions  of  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  period  1850-1880.  With  the  growth  of  American  j 
and  German  industries  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ex-  | 
pansion  of  colonial  trade  on  the  other,  new  conditions  j 
have  arisen  which  require  this  policy  to  be  modified 
profoundly  at  the  present  time. 

The  presence  of  150  colonial  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  of  course  involve  anomalies. 
They  would  have  power  to  vote  on  matters  which 
concerned  the  United  Kingdom  exclusively,  while  the 
English  members  would  obviously  have  no  corre¬ 
sponding  power  to  influence  the  local  concerns  of  the 
colonies,  which  would  be  exclusively  entrusted  to  the 
colonial  legislatures.  But  anomaly  is  incident  to  every 
political  system  that  works  well  and  we  believe  that  in 
practice  little  inconvenience  would  result.  The  good 
sense  of  the  colonial  representatives  would  tend  to 
prevent  them  from  taking  part  in  the  decision  of  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as  Church  matters,  in  respect  of  which  the 
conditions  of  England  are  historically  different  from 
those  of  the  colonies.  A  lesser  anomaly  would  be  the 
circumstance  that  the  colonial  members  would  pro¬ 
bably  receive  payment  for  their  services  by  way  of  an 
allowance  for  the  extra  expense  of  a  residence  in 
England,  or  otherwise.  Provided  that  the  salary  were 
not  sufficient  to  tempt  a  man  to  make  politics  a 
profession,  such  an  arrangement  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect ;  since  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
men  of  moderate  means,  who  were  also  men  of  ability 
and  experience,  to  represent  their  respective  colonies 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  prevent  the  area  of 
selection  from  being  confined  to  the  very  rich.  On  the 
whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  presence  of 
these  colonial  members  would  make  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons  less  provincial  in  tone,  and  help  it 
to  regain  the  respect  of  the  nation.  Nor  would  their 
influence  end  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Colonial 
statesmen  would  not  sit  very  long  in  the  English 
Parliament  without  qualifying  for  office  :  and  the 
Ministries  of  which  they  formed  part  would  gain 
originality  and  vigour  from  their  presence. 

We  cannot  put  the  new  wine  of  a  United  Empire 
Into  the  old  bottles  of  our  insular  system.  To 
“  Mafick  ”  and  sing  jingo  songs  in  music  halls  is  not 
enough  by  itself  to  make  the  Empire  a  living  whole. 
The  English  in  England  and  the  English  beyond  the 
seas  must  act  as  one  people  alike  in  military  and 
economic  conflict  against  the  foreigner. 

OUR  DUTY  TOWARDS  FLOWERS. 

HO  are  the  members  of  the  Essex  Technical 
Instruction  Committee  for  Field  Studies  in 
Natural  History  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  their 
names  recorded,  if  not — as  Elia  might  have  put  it — to 
feel  their  bumps.  These  persons  recently  put  their 
heads  together  most  solemnly  and  worked  out  a  plan 
for  fostering  in  the  young'  folk  of  England  an  interest 
in  flowers.  Essex  not  being  large  enough  for  their 
ambitions,  or  rich  enough  in  rarities,  they  hit  upon 
the  plan  of  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  the  New 
Forest,  where  for  ten  days  the  young  raiders  would 
devote  themselves  to  collecting,  drying  and  identifying 
plants,  more  especially  the  scarce  and  vanishing  ones, 
and  to  securing  duplicates  of  each  “for  fascicle  pur¬ 
poses  ”• — whatever  that  may  mean.  In  order  that  suc¬ 
cess  might  be  ensured  the  party  was  to  be  put  under  the 
guidance  of  local  experts  who  would  know  the  way  to 
the  exact  spots  where  the  rarest  plants  could  be  obtained. 
Even  those  who  do  not  like  the  plan  must  admit  it  to 
be  thorough.  If  rarities  are  to  be  picked  and 
pressed  in  anything  like  quantity  by  young  people, 
who  only  just  know  a  daisy  from  a  dandelion,  it  is 
certainly  well  to  secure  the  services  of  guides  who 
know  the  ground  well.  There  are  “floras”  of  the 


forest,  it  is  true,  and  various  publications  which  give 
the  names  of  the  scarce  and  choice  flowers  and  ferns  that 
grow  in  the  district  ;  but  their  authors  have  grown  wary, 
as  well  they  may,  and  now  usually  do  no  more  than  refer 
with  studied  vagueness  to  the  spots  in  which  the  “  best 
things  ”  still  exist.  Besides  there  are  bogs  here  and 
there  about  the  likeliest  ground  for  rarities — does  not 
the  summer  lady’s  tresses  yet  hold  its  own  in  certain 
mossy  bogs  not  so  very  far  from  the  road  between 
Lyndhurst  and  Christchurch  ? — and  if  pupil  and  teacher, 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  suddenly  found  themselves 
plump  in  one  of  these,  they  might  wish  they  had  been 
content  with  the  common  wayside  flowers  of  Essex. 
If  we  thought  there  was  still  a  chance  of  this  particular 
programme  being  carried  out,  we  fear  we  should  be 
I  uncharitable  enough  to  long  to  hear  presently  that  the 
Essex  Technical  Instruction  Committee,  on  the  first  day 
of  its  arrival,  and  before  the  discovery  of  a  single  rarity, 
had  been  found  stuck  fast  in,  say,  Longslade,  with  which 
the  amateur  sportsman  and  his  horse,  it  is  said,  have 
occasionally  struck  up  a  sudden  acquaintance.  Happily 
Professor  Miall  has  discovered  the  preparations  for  the 
unholy  raid,  and  made  them  public  property  ;  so  the 
committee  is  baulked  of  its  prey.  Lovers  of  the  New 
Forest  and  its  priceless  treasures  of  wild  life  may  still 
wander  in  supreme  content  among  the  oaks  and  giant 
beeches  of  Knightwood  or  Mark  Ash  and  see  on  the 
ridge  near  by  the  gladiolus  reddening  in  June  days  ;  or 
later  in  the  year  feast  their  eyes  on  the  deep  blue  of 
the  Calathian  violet,  where  happily  it  yet  decks  some 
lawny  spots  by  Wootton,  as  it  did  in  the  days  when 
Wise  wrote  his  tender  and  beautiful  book  on  this 
j  most  fascinating  land. 

The  immediate  danger  then  is  over,  but  it  is  clear 
!  that  they  who  have  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Forest, 

|  and  of  other  places  easy  of  access  and  rich  in  fine 
plants,  must  keep  an  eye  on  the  new  movement  for 
|  the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  natural  history:: 
otherwise  fresh  conspiracies  of  the  Philistines  may  take 
shape  and  form  swiftly,  and  some  district  or  other  be 
cleared  of  its  rare  flowers  by  a  well-equipped  horde  of 
depredators.  We  have  a  shrewd  notion  there  are 
other  Technical  Instruction  Committeemen  besides 
those  of  Essex  longing  to  show  their  enterprise.  It  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  owners  of  private  property 
will  not  give  these  people  the  run  of  their  woods  and 
fields  without  guarantees  of  good  behaviour  in  regard 
to  the  flowers,  birds  and  butterflies. 

The  scheme  of  this  committee  does  not  of  course 
necessarily  raise  the  whole  question  of  the  protection 
of  the  flowers  of  England.  It  is  so  obvious  that  the 
Essex  scheme  is  wholly  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
impudence  or  both  that  it  will  be  condemned  at  once 
by  every  intelligent  person,  without  consideration, 
of  the  large  and  important  question  of  how  far 
we  are  justified,  or  of  whether  we  are  justified  at 
ail,  in  picking  wild  flowers  and  catching  butterflies, 
moths  and  other  insects  of  which  collections  are  com¬ 
monly  made.  Birds  need  not  be  considered  in  this 
respect,  since  they  are  already — though  not  in  every 
case  as  effectually  as  one  might  desire — protected  by 
law  ;  so  they  are  on  quite  a  different  footing.  Though 
this  question  therefore  is  not  of  necessity  raised  by  the 
disclosure  of  the  plot  of  the  Essex  Committee,  it  is  so 
interesting/and  it  is  gaining  so  much  more  attention 
from  many  people  each  year,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
touch  the  fringe  of  it  here.  The  “  Times,”  which  has 
referred  to  the  matter  during  the  week,  quotes  the  case 
of  Switzerland,  where  flowers  are  actually  protected  by 
law.  But  there  is  no  chance  of  our  own  legislature  fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  the  Swiss  in  this  matter.  Nor, 
as  matters  stand  at  present,  do  we  think  there  is  the 
pressing  need  for  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  protection 
of  flowers  that  there  was  for  the  protection  of  many 
species  of  birds  some  years  ago.  It  is  true  there  are 
glaring  instances  now  and  again  of  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  scarce  and  beautiful  plants  in  certain 
districts  reached  easily  from  populous  cities  :  never 
again  perhaps  shall  we  see  Osmunda,  the  King  of  the 
British  ferns  as  Athyrium  is  the  Queen,  flourishing 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Surrey  hills  :  there  was  a  case 
of  monstrous  vandalism.  Yet  we  cannot  legislate  on 
the  strength  of  a  certain  number  of  cases  of  this  kind. 
What  is  practicable  at  the  present  time  is  not  law 
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but  an  enlightening'  of  the  mind  of  the  people  on  the 
subject.  They  should  be  brought  to  understand  that 
to  pick  flowers  and  dig  up  and  carry  away  into 
captivity  roots  to  such  an  extent  as  gravely  to  en¬ 
danger  the  existence  of  any  scarce  or  beautiful  species, 
indeed  any  species  at  all,  in  any  particular  district  is — 
we  use  the  words  without  the  least  sense  of  exaggera¬ 
tion — disgraceful.  The  press  can  do  not  a  little  to 
enlighten  opinion,  and  we  admit  that  many  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  especially  by  opening  their  columns  to  cor¬ 
respondence  in  the  matter,  are  aiding  in  the  good  cause. 
Such  bodies  as  these  Technical  Instruction  Committees 
can  really  be  of  great  service,  though,  alas,  before  they 
can  enlighten  they  themselves  must  be  enlightened. 

We  do  not  wish  to  cause  any  reaction  by  going  to 
extreme  lengths  and  representing  as  a  reprobate  any 
child  or  grown-up  person  who  makes  a  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers,  who  digs  up  a  few  primrose  roots,  who  searches 
for  and  plucks  some  specimen  of  even  a  scarce  and 
curious  flower.  We  sympathise  not  at  all  with  Elsley 
who  would  not  go  after  the  globe  flower  his  wife  asked 
for,  making  excuse,  the  churl  that  he  was,  that  it  was 
enjoying  itself  and  did  not  want  to  be  plucked  ;  and 
think  Major  Campbell,  who  in  the  angry  impulse  of  the 
moment  leapt  down  the  rock  and  got  the  flower  for  the 
irritable  genius’  wife,  quite  a  fine  fellow  if  indiscreet. 
We  do  not  think  the  gallant  knight  of  old  merited  in 
the  least  the  death  he  came  by  when,  in  gathering  the 
myosotis  for  his  lady,  he  tumbled  into  the  water,  ex¬ 
claiming  as  he  disappeared  from  sight  the  words  that  are 
said  to  have  given  the  sky-blue  and  golden-eyed  flower  its 
familiar  name.  It  is  not  wrong  to  make  a  bouquet  of 
common  wild  flowers,  not  wrong  to  search  for  and  carry 
away  scarce  ones,  always  provided  we  are  moderate 
and  do  feel  conscientiously  that  we  are  not  drawing  too 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  Nature.  It  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules  exactly  as  to  what  may  be 
taken  and  what  not  be  touched,  because  this  will  depend 
on  time  and  place  and  circumstance.  Each  person 
who  has  learnt  and  taken  to  heart  the  golden  rule  of 
moderation  in  this  matter  must  judge  for  him  or  her 
self.  It  is  certain  that  moderation  will  often  mean  total 
abstention.  When  we  feel  that  others  are  gathering 
flowers  ruthlessly,  that  there  is  the  slightest  danger  of 
some  species,  even  a  common  one,  being  extirpated  in 
some  district,  we  shall  refrain  from  taking  a  single 
specimen  ;  and  that  is  the  kind  of  restraint  that  brings 
its  own  and  its  rich  reward. 


THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT.* 

MR.  DALE’S  work  is  always  acceptable,  yet  this 
is  a  disappointing  book.  In  his  preface  he 
makes  certain  avowals  which  are  in  themselves  dis¬ 
couraging.  A  third  party  has  supplied  the  character 
touches  :  the  present  Duke  has  stood  proxy  for  his 
father’s  opinions  and  habits.  The  author  has  been 
well  coached,  but  the  book  suffers  from  a  lack  of  those 
personal  experiences  and  independent  impressions  which 
give  colour  and  sinew  to  biography  of  this  kind. 

I  question  for  instance  whether  Mr.  Dale  ever 
enjoyed  the  liberal  education  of  seeing  the  Duke  gallop 
— he  could  make  the  slowest  race — and  to  see  him  set 
his  horse  going  was  a  thing  to  remember  ;  whether  he 
ever  admired  the  accuracy  of  eye  and  touch,  the  de¬ 
bonair  cock  of  the  old  grey  high-crowned  felt  hat, 
as  his  grace  holed  the  red  and  cannoned  ;  whether 
he  ever  heard  his  hunting  horn  inimitably  blown — not 
indeed  “  rouse  the  slumbering  morn  ”  for  early  starts 
and  punctuality  had  no  morbid  attraction  for  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort — but  dilatory  guests  when  the  coach  was 
at  the  door  to  take  them  on  to  the  meet.  Worst  of 
all — in  a  book  which  is  more  closely  concerned  with  the 
Duke  as  a  master  of  hounds  than  either  as  an  owner 
of  racehorses  or  the  lessee  of  a  driving  moor  or  salmon 
river,  he  never  appears  to  have  been  corrected  by  the 
Eighth  Duke  of  Beaufort — not  so  much  for  over-riding 
hounds  or  jumping  into  beans,  as  for  not  understanding 
what  hounds  were  doing,  and  for  not  identifying  the 
beans  ;  for  as  he  himself  remarks  somewhere— possibly 
in  the  capital  chapter  he  contributed  to  the  Badminton 

*  “  The  Eighth  Duke  of  Beaufort  and  the  Badminton  Hunt.”  By  j 
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Library — it  was  the  headless,  and  not  so  much  the 
hard,  rider  he  was  most  disposed  to  chasten.  “  If 
I’d  a  little  more  spare  time” — he  once  said  with  studied 
but  not  very  reassuring  politeness  to  me — “  I  would 
write  and  post  you  a  little  treatise  on  the  difficulties 
hounds  have  to  contend  with  on  a  catchy  scent.” 

The  consequence  of  (his  is  that  the  careful  historical 
chapters  are  the  best  in  the  book.  Mr.  Dale  is  at 
his  ease  with  the  past  :  it  has  awakened  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  dressed  his  personages,  pictured  his  scenes. 
We  have  to  thank  him  too  for  a  phrase  which  would 
have  delighted  Gibbon — he  speaks  of  the  Crusades  as 
“  a  diplomatic  fiction  ”  :  but  when  he  gets  to  our  own 
day,  to  the  sayings  and  doings  and  ways  of  the  sport¬ 
ing  Maecenas  whom  he  is  so  anxious  to  appreciate  and 
understand,  he  only  presents  us  to  a  lay  figure  which 
is  apt  to  creak  when  it  walks,  and  never  really  sits 
down  in  its  saddle  or  catches  hold  of  hounds  when 
it  rides.  But  if  he  misses  the  gold  of  the  target — the 
man  himself — Mr.  Dale  writes  as  well  as  ever  on 
the  actualities  of  hunting  :  all  he  has  to  say  of  the 
hounds  and  the  establishment  and  the  hunting  methods 
in  vogue  at  Badminton  is  aptly  phrased  and  judiciously 
selected,  although  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  little 
is  told  us  of  the  wolf-hunting  expedition  to  France. 
Perhaps  some  day  Sir  Reginald  Graham  will  take  up 
his  facile  pen  and  tell  us  how  they  ran  an  old  wolf  a 
twelve-mile  point  over  parched  plains  under  a  hot  sun — 
he  was  most  of  the  way  in  view,  lobbing  along  in  a  cloud 
of  dust  of  his  own  making ;  how  a  spinney  full  of  roe-deer 
saved  his  life  ;  houT  the  party  drove  ten  miles  with  slow 
posters  to  dine  with  the  Mayor  of  Poictiers  ;  how  the)' 
were  entertained  at  the  Cafe  Anglais  on  their  way  back 
and  how  the  Duke  charmed  his  sympathetic  hosts  by  a 
capital  speech  in  excellent  French. 

At  the  same  time — for  I  have  now  said  the  very 
worst  I  had  to  say — there  are  lots  of  amusing  odds  and 
ends  in  these  well-printed  and  well-written  pages. 
Take  for  instance  this  account  of  early  Victorian 
fortitude  ;  Lady  Georgiana  Codrington’s  ear  has  been 
“loudly  assailed”  by  words  to  the  effect  that  her 
husband  had  taken  a  fall  and  broken  his  leg.  “And 
how”  asks  Nimrod  who  was  on  a  visit  to  Badminton 
“did  she  deport  herself?  Did  she  yield  to  the  weak¬ 
ness  (amiable  as  it  may  be)  of  her  sex,  and  add  to 
the  sufferings  of  her  husband  either  by  exclamations  or 
cries  ?  She  did  neither  :  but  inclining  her  head  towards 
that  of  her  horse,  and  resting  it  for  a  few  seconds  on  her 
hand,  she  silently  let  fall  some  tears,  and  then  instantly 
recovered  her  self-possession.”  I  like  this  too.  Nimrod, 
who  is  commandeered  into  Mr.  Dale’s  service  rather  more 
than  he  should  be,  is  asking  the  stud-groom  after  a 
horse  called  Tom  Thumb.  “Tom  Thumb,”  replied 
Dick,  “is  gone  into  the  Dowager  Duchess  coach  in 
London  ;  and  a  good  job  too.  The  Duke  was  terrible 
fond  of  jumping  gates  on  him.  He  jumped  seven 
one  day,  by  all  accounts,  he  liked  to  have  jumped  one 
too  many.”  This  was  certainly  overdoing  it  :  and  such 
intemperate  ways  of  behaving  out  hunting  found  no 
favour  with  Mr.  Dale’s  Duke.  Yet  I  remember  having 
seen  him  jump  the  sunk  fence  at  Easton  Grey  which  he 
flew  like  an  antelope,  having  apparently  forgotten  its 
existence  in  the  transports  of  a  flying  start  and  screaming 
scent. 

The  reader’s  attention  is  pleasantly  drawn  to  the 
genial  grandeur  of  Badminton  during  the  Augustan 
period  of  the  late  Duke’s  lifetime  ;  to  his  spacious 
conception  of  country  life  and  of  the  sporting  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  a  great  country  gentleman  ;  to  the  stately 
sweep  of  the  park  ;  the  great  herd  of  red  deer  ;  the 
innumerable  companies  of  fallow  ;  well  bred  horses 
in  the  stable,  staunch-bred  hounds  in  the  kennel  ; 
home-brewed  beer  below  stairs,  four-year-old  mutton 
above  :  everything  about  the  place,  animate  and 
inanimate,  stamped  with  a  seal  of  precedent  and 
prescription.  A  selection  from  the  Lives  of  the 
Norths  with  an  account  of  a  visit  paid  by  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford  to  the  first  Duke  of  Beaufort 
in  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II. ’s  reign,  might  have 
been  written  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  After  describing  the  “  princely  way  of  living 
which  that  noble  Duke  used  ”,  the  chronicler  goes  on 
to  say  “  and  with  all  this  managing  and  provision  no 
one  that  comes  or  goes  for  visits  or  affairs  with  the 
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Duke,  could  observe  anything  more  to  do  than  in  any 
other  nobleman’s  house.  So  little  of  vain  ostentation  was 
to  be  seen  there.”  It  was  this  entire  absence  of  ostenta¬ 
tion  ;  the  matter  of  course  of  it  all  ;  and  the  sense  of 
old  time  and  custom  which  gave  the  Duke  of  Beaufort 
and  his  Badminton  their  particular  distinction.  A  con¬ 
temporary  appreciation — that  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Chapman  who  for  very  many  years  supplied  the 
Badminton  stables  with  a  succession  of  conspicuous 
weight-carriers — may  here  be  recorded.  At  the  time 
Mr.  Chapman  was  the  guest  of  Baron  Ferdinand 
de  Rothschild  at  Waddesdon,  and  he  was  telling  Mr. 
Henry  Chaplin  how  much  he  admired  the  taste  and 
the  possessions  of  his  host.  “  But  after  all  ” — Mr. 
Cliapman  was  resting  uneasily  on  a  Louis  XV.  chaise- 
longue  after  a  long  day’s  hunting — “  commend  me  to 
the  solid  comfort  of  Badminton.” 

I  should  like  to  add  my  testimony  to  all  Mr.  Dale  has 
justly  said  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort’s  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  in  all  things  great  and  small.  I 
remember  some  twenty  years  ago  being  offered  out 
hunting  a  promising  four-year-old  by  Birdhill.  The  bad 
times  had  just  fixed  their  hold  upon  the  land.  The  young 
horse  had  to  be  sold,  and  hunting  must  be  given  up. 
But  the  Duke  heard  of  it  :  the  same  price  I  was  to  have 
given  was  credited  in  the  rent  book,  and  the  hard  sepa¬ 
ration  was  averted.  It  is  most  pleasant  to  me  to  recall 
too  the  energy  with  which  the  Duchess  used  to  prepare 
the  row  of  little  gallipots  in  basket-work  casings  on 
the  side  table  which  daily  went  forth  from  luncheon  at 
Badminton  to  the  sick  and  very  poor  in  the  village  ; 
and  the  careful  attention  with  which  the  Duke  followed 
her  account  of  their  several  needs  and  cases.  Truly 
the  Duke  and  his  Duchess  dwelt  amongst  their  own 
people  ;  and  the  memory  of  their  active  solicitude,  of 
their  everyday  practice  of  courtesy  and  sympathy 
towards  their  neighbours  lives  green  and  tender  in 
their  land.  Ribblesdale. 


MERE  MAN. 

\X  7TLL  Madame  Sarah  Grand  accept  our  sincere  con- 
®  dolence  ?  She  has  been  repeatedly  represented 
to  us  (who  have  never,  we  confess,  studied  her  writings 
with  extreme  care)  as  an  audacious  and  subversive 
thinker,  as  the  champion  of  we  know  not  what  heresies, 
in  a  word  as  a  dangerous  person.  And  so  we  went  to 
her  lecture  somewhat  in  fear  and  trembling,  determined, 
however,  to  learn  what  she  had  to  say  about  “  Mere 
Man,”  the  creature  whom,  as  we  had  gathered, 
it  was  her  special  mission  to  put  once  and  for  all 
in  his  proper  place.  We  came  away — on  our  honour 
— with  a  sense  of  infinite  relief.  About  this  lady’s 
books  we  say  nothing  for  the  reason  already  in¬ 
timated  :  but  about  her  lecture,  we  speak  with¬ 
out  fear.  If  there  be  any  anxious  mother,  as  it  is 
quite  probable  there  is,  who  thinks  that  perhaps  her 
daughter  ought  to  hear  what  is  said  by  an  advanced 
thinker  upon  the  secular  enemy  of  her  daughter’s  sex, 
and  yet  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  :  perhaps 
strong  meat  is  not  for  young  digestions  :  perhaps 
thought  so  original  and  so  profound  may  prove  un¬ 
settling  to  the  rudimentary  intelligence  :  we  would  say 
at  once  to  that  mother,  “  Do  not  hesitate.  Take  her. 
Let  her  hear.  She  will  be  neither  shocked  nor  sur¬ 
prised,  pained  nor  embarrassed.  It  will  be,  if  not  as 
good  as  a  sermon,  at  least  very  like  one.” 

There  are  of  course  certain  evident  differences.  For 
Instance  the  discourse  is  delivered  not  by  a  gentleman 
in  a  surplice  but  by  a  lady  who  although  she  prefers 
to  describe  herself  as  Madame,  is  just  an  ordinary 
Englishwoman  in  ordinary  evening  dress.  Again, 
although  it  is  the  habit  and  indeed  the  business  of  a 
preacher  to  enunciate  familiar  truths,  he  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  them  as  original  discoveries.  In  this  respect 
Madame  Grand  is  an  innovator.  “  Woman,”  she 
observed  to  her  appreciative  audience  in  the  St. 
George’s  Hall,  “  is  a  complex  creature  :  and  so  it 
came  into  my  mind  that  man  that  is  born  of  a  woman 
must  be  also  complex.”  The  deduction  is  irresistible 
but  was  it  quite  necessary  ?  Yet  it  took  Madame 
Grand  about  ten  minutes  to  get  so  far  ;  and  on  review¬ 
ing  our  impressions,  it  is  not  clear  that  she  ever  got  any 
farther.  She  did  however  contrive  from  the  first  to 


express  an  attitude  of  tolerant  and  amused  patronage 
towards  her  subject  —  the  befitting  word  since 
the  correlative  to  “  Mere  Man  ”  is  apparently 
“Sovran  Woman.”  The  latter  epithet  presented 
no  ground  for  comment  to  the  lecturer,  but  about 
the  former  she  had  remarks  to  make  that  seemed 
to  us — and  we  ought  to  know  more  about  it  than  any 
lady — a  trifle  misleading.  Man  on  her  showing  does 
not  like  to  be  called  “mere  man:”  but  for  our  own 
part  we  should  have  accepted  the  description  with 
equanimity.  “  Man  is  neither  beast  nor  angel,”  said 
Pascal,  “  and  whoever  wants  to  play  the  angel  is  apt 
to  play  the  beast. ”  Seriously,  we  think  that  any  lady 
might  without  undue  risk  tell  any  gentleman  of  her 
acquaintance  that  he  was  a  mere  man  :  but  he  would 
be  a  bold  adventurer  who  told  Madame  Grand  that  she 
was  a  mere  woman.  For  some  reason  women  do  not 
like  to  have  their  sex  imputed  to  them  except  de¬ 
ferentially  and  almost  inferentially.  “Woman ’’with¬ 
out  an  adjective  such  as  for  instance  “charming”  is 
held  by  many  to  be  a  brusque  description  :  and  as  for 
“  female  ”  the  word  is  not  tolerated. 

What  then  had  Madame  Grand  to  say  of  her  proper 
subject,  beyond  the  mass  of  admirable  reflections  which 
made  up  the  body  of  her  discourse?  These  were  such 
as  the  following  :  That  nothing  in  the  Paris  Exhibition 
was  so  beautiful  as  moonlight  on  an  English  river  : 
That  the  joys  which  we  owe  to  art  are  bound  to  be 
evanescent :  That  mechanical  inventions  do  not  imply 
spiritual  progress  :  That  the  only  thing  worth 
developing  is  the  moral  consciousness.  (What 
daughter,  we  ask  of  the  anxious  mother,  would 
not  be  edified  by  such  aphorisms?)  Vaguely  how¬ 
ever  we  perceived  that  the  lecturer  was  anxious 
to  show  that  man  had  not  been  stationary  through 
the  ages  :  that  he  had  evolved — presumably  in  the 
direction  of  woman.  For  although  Madame  Grand 
was  in  no  way  desirous  of  concealing  the  fact  that  mere 
man  had  once  swung  from  branches,  the  lecture  con¬ 
tained  no  hint  that  woman  also  had  once  been  “  pro¬ 
bably  arboreal  in  her  habits.”  But  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  these  matters  concerning  which  Madame  Grand 
ventured  (such  was  her  temerity  !)  to  dissent  from  an 
opinion  expressed  in  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling’s  verses. 
History  for  her  begins  with  the  emancipation  of  woman 
about  the  period  of  Tennyson’s  “  Princess  ”  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  new  idea  came  to  birth.  That  very  much  the  same 
idea  had  been  handled  by  Xenophon,  by  Erasmus,  and 
probably  at  every  stage  of  civilisation  does  not  seem  to 
have  entered  her  ken  ;  let  us  therefore  consider  her  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  period  which  she  condescends  to  recog¬ 
nise,  and  which  may  be  aptly  described  as  the  period  of 
the  lady  novelist.  It  was  the  period  of  a  crusade.  Heroic 
women  undertook  the  propagation  of  a  great  idea  and 
determined  to  appeal  solely  to  the  eternal  principles  of 
truth  and  reason.  Knowing  the  weaknesses  of  man, 
they  disdained  to  profit  by  them  :  and,  lest  they  should 
gain  a  hearing  by  unworthy  and  accidental  qualities, 
they  endured  to  be  ugly.  Deliberately,  so  Madame 
Grand  asserts,  they  selected  unbecoming  clothes,  they 
did  their  hair  in  ways  that  did  not  suit  them,  or  even  cut 
it  short  :  it  was,  in  the  lecturer’s  phrase,  a  martyrdom. 
It  was,  we  may  add,  an  ingenious  form  of  martyrdom,  for 
it  afflicted  the  persecutors  no  less  than  the  persecuted. 
Such  was,  according  to  Madame  Grand,  the  method 
adopted  in  England  ;  but  in  France,  if  we  may  believe  her, 
the  crusade  is  being  conducted  on  different  lines.  The 
ladies  in  France  who  advocate  woman’s  rights  are  con¬ 
fident  of  obtaining  the  suffrage  long  before  it  is  granted 
in  England,  because  they  press  a  more  insidious  attack 
— nothing  less  than  a  campaign  of  flirtation.  To 
seduce  a  sex — it  is  a  stupendous  enterprise !  but 
Madame  Grand,  though  she  does  not  approve,  recog¬ 
nises  the  strong  points  in  the  system.  For  ourselves, 
we  can  only  say  that  the  prospect  fills  us  with  envy  of 
our  neighbours  :  but,  less  fortunate  than  they,  we  have 
only  to  deal  with  the  appeal  to  our  reason.  What 
exactly  is  it  that  Sovereign  Woman,  speaking  through 
the  mouth  of  Madame  Grand,  wants  of  mere  man?  She 
wants  him  quite  simply  to  be  the  friend — the  friend  wrho 
treats  herwith  chivalrous  courtesy  and  who  pays  homage 
in  a  spirit  of  pure  loyalty.  Well,  frankly,  it  is 
woman  who  has  made  that  ideal  all  but  impossible.  So 
long  as  woman  stayed  on  her  own  ground  man  might 
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reasonably  look  up  to  her  as  one  inhabiting  a  higher 
plane.  But  when  she  meets  him  on  his  own  ground  as 
a  competitor,  and  a  competitor  who  undersells  him,  the 
thing  ceases  to  be  simple.  Madame  Grand  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  indignant  because  Mere  Man  tells  Sovereign 
Woman  to  stick  to  the  nursery.  (Edward  FitzGerald 
indeed  put  it  lower  and  asked,  Why  don’t  women  stick  to 
the  kitchen  ?)  And  no  doubt  it  is  rude  to  put  it  so.  But 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  one  more  apt  than  your 
advanced  woman  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the 
nursery  and  all  that  pertains  to  it.  So  serious  a  matter 
indeed  does  child-bearing  and  child-rearing  seem  to  i 
her,  that  she  limits  her  responsibilities  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  former  direction,  and  in  the  second  feels  it  as  a 
rule  incumbent  on  her  to  entrust  the  important  business 
of  education  to  an  expert  at  the  earliest  possible  hour. 

In  short  the  typical  modern  woman  bears  very  few 
children,  has  them  nursed  by  hand,  and  educated  at  a 
kindergarten,  while  she  confines  her  other  domestic 
duties  strictly  to  the  business  of  supervision.  The 
result  is  that  she  has  a  great  deal  more  leisure  than  her 
forerunners,  and  looks  for  occupation,  by  preference 
paid  occupation.  She  is  in  every  way  more  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  envies  man  that  freedom  of  movement  and 
action,  which,  having  simplified  her  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments,  she  is  in  a  position  to  emulate.  She  claims 
for  herself  a  great  deal  more  of  the  amusements 
and  interests  of  life  outside  the  home  than  her  grand¬ 
mothers  did,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she  is  a 
charming-  comrade.  If  mere  man  objects  it  is  from  a 
sincere  dread  that  his  charming  comrade  may  be 
neglecting  her  duty.  No  doubt  if  Madame  Grand  is 
right,  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  him  would 
compensate  for  anything.  Women  on  her  showing 
have  trained  themselves  to  despise  the  good  things  of 
life  and  men  will  learn  by  their  example.  In  practice 
we  should  say  however  that  it  does  not  work  out  i 
like  that.  Woman  has  learnt,  and  quite  rightly  we 
think,  to  abandon  the  view  of  life  which  taught  her  that 
a  good  wife  would  always  reserve  the  new-laid  egg  for 
dear  John.  But  she  has  not  suppressed  the  new-laid 
egg,  she  merely  sees  to  it  that  there  shall  be  always 
enough  new-laid  eggs  to  go  round.  Madame  Grand 
is  convinced  that  the  standards  of  life  are  higher  with 
us  than  with  our  rude  forefathers  of  say  a  century  ago. 
We  are  not  so  sure  of  that  but  certainly  the  standards  of 
living  have  been  raised,  and  raised  chiefly  by  women. 
As  for  that  period  in  which  woman  regarded  man  with 
awe  and  veneration  from  which  Madame  Grand  thinks  i 
that  her  sex  has  just  escaped,  it  certainly  never  existed,  j 
Sovereign  Woman  has  probably  always  thought  meanly 
of  mere  man,  only  now  she  prints  her  views,  and  will 
never  be  really  content  until  she  has  re-written  the  first  j 
chapter  of  Genesis  and  produced  a  pendant  to  the  story 
in  which  the  woman 

“  Took  up  with  the  first  devil  she  could  find 
And  for  an  apple  coolly  damned  mankjnd.” 


THE  PROMISE  OF  THE  HAWTHORN. 
C^PRING  sleeps  and  stirs  and  trembles  with  desire 
Pure  as  a  babe’s  that  nestles  toward  the  breast. 
The  world,  as  yet  an  all  unstricken  lyre,  | 

With  all  its  .chords  alive  and  all  at  rest, 

Feels  not  the  sun’s  hand  yet,  but  feels  his  breath 
And  yearns  for  love  made  perfect.  Man  and  bird, 
Thrilled  through  with  hope  of  life  that  casts  out 
death, 

Wait  with  a  rapturous  patience  till  his  word 
Speak  heaven,  and  flower  by  flower  and  tree  by  tree 
Give  back  the  silent  strenuous  utterance.  Earth, 
Alive  awhile  and  joyful  as  the  sea, 

Laughs  not  aloud  in  joy’  too  deep  for  mirth, 
Presageful  of  perfection  of  delight, 

Till  all  the  unborn  green  buds  be  born  in  white. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 


THE  CULT  OF  THE  TULIP. 


AS  the  spring  drifts  into  summer  one  of  the  greater 
glories  of  the  garden  is  the  tulip,  closed,  secret, 
and  even  drooping  under  a  chill  sky  but  gratefully 
lifting  and  spreading  wide  to  the  May  sun.  As  you 
look  at  them  with  your  friend,  who  also  dabbles  in 
gardening,  his  thoughts  immediately  wander  to  Holland  ; 
he  has  some  vague  idea  that  there  they  do  these  things 
very  well,  and  a  sort  of  remembrance,  compounded  of 
a  school  history  and  Dumas’  “Tulipe  Noire,”  that  the 
Dutch  once  went  mad  over  tulips.  Unaccountable 
people  the  Dutch,  he  reflects  ;  yet  bulbs  will  serve  as- 
well  as  anything  else  for  gambling  counters,  and  bull 
and  bear  can  play  their  game  as  readily  with  the  name 
of  a  flower  on  a  bit  of  paper  as  with  certain  other 
Dutch-looking  names  which  are  supposed  to  cover 
gold  in  the  waste  places  of  the  earth.  But  if  these 
records  of  fancy  prices,  such  as  7,000  florins  for 
“  Semper  Augustus,”  twelve  acres  of  land  for  a  single 
bulb,  and  so  forth,  be  dismissed  as  outside  true  garden¬ 
ing,  nevertheless  the  tulip  has  been  in  Western  Europe 
the  flower  with  a  tradition,  surrounded  by  a  subtle 
halo  of  fame  and  rarity,  from  the  time  when  Conrad 
Gesner  in  1559  first  saw  it  blooming  in  Augsburg  till 
the  orchid  displaced  it  in  the  affections  of  the  wealthy 
amateur.  In  a  notable  passage  in  the  “  Tatler  ”  Steele 
catches  something  of  the  fascination  of  a  bed  of  tulips. 
“  Sometimes  I  considered  them  with  the  eye  of  an- 
ordinary  spectator,  as  so  many  beautiful  objects 
varnished  over  with  a  natural  gloss,  and  stained 
with  such  a  variety  of  colours,  as  are  not  to  be 
equalled  in  any  artificial  dyes  or  tinctures.  Some¬ 
times  I  considered  each  leaf  as  an  elaborate  piece 
of  tissue,  in  which  the  threads  and  fibres  are  woven 
together  into  different  configurations,  which  gave  a 
different  colouring  to  the  light  as  it  glanced  on  the 
several  parts  of  the  surface.  Sometimes  I  considered 
the  whole  bed  of  tulips,  according  to  the  notion  of  the 
greatest  philosopher  that  ever  lived,  as  a  multitude  of 
optic  instruments,  designed  for  the  separating-  light  into 
all  those  various  colours  of  which  it  is  composed.” 

Steele’s  essay  shows  the  pitch  to  which  the  fancy  had 
already  reached  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  its 
closing  years  saw  the  London  florists,  men  who  grew 
their  flowers  in  places  like  Camberwell  and  the  City 
Road,  beginning  to  introduce  improved  seedlings,  and 
henceforward  the  tulip  became  essentially  an  English 
flower,  for  the  florists  of  the  Low  Countries  failed  to 
recognise  the  qualities  upon  which  our  growers  insisted. 
The  early  half  of  last  century  was  the  golden  prime  of 
the  fancy  ;  ^50  was  no  uncommon  price  for  a  bulb  1 
AU4  is  perhaps  the  highest  recorded  at  a  public 
auction  ;  but  little  by  little  the  fashion  changed,  certain 
trading  malpractices  brought  the  flower  into  disrepute 
and  to-day  only  a  handful  of  enthusiasts  keep  alive  a 
few  shows,  survivors  of  the  gatherings  that  used  to  be 
held  in  almost  every  village  in  the  Midlands  and  the 
North.  For  the  tulip  became  one  of  the  pets  of  that 
born  fancier,  the  working-man  of  the  northern  manu¬ 
facturing  towns,  and  as  with  many  another  flower,  our 
gardensowetheirmost  beautiful  varieties  to  his  devotion. 
His  body  might  be  bent  over  the  loom  or  the  stocking 
frame,  but  all  his  heart  was  with  the  little  strip  of  ground 
that  often  lay  under  the  shadow  of  the  great  mill  chimney 
itself ;  some  of  his  fellows  might  be  hastening  to  get 
wealth,  others  were  deep  in  the  heady  fight  of  politics, 
yet  his  quiet  ambition  was  only  to  set  his  name  to  a 
flower  that  should  stand  for  a  generation  or  so  as  the 
head  of  its  class.  A  modest  aim,  yet  one  demanding 
some  labour  and  a  certain  measure  of  faith,  for  the  third 
of  a  man’s  life  may  well  run  out  before  a  new  tulip- 
shows  all  its  beauties ;  nevertheless  the  fame  was 
enduring,  for  the  tulip  possesses  an  immortality  limited 
only  by  falling  into  disesteem. 

Cut  a  bulb  in  two  at  planting  time,  it  is  seen 
to  be  made  up  of  sheaths  like  an  onion,  five  in 
all ;  at  the  heart  lies  the  rudimentary  flower  already 
showing  its  separate  parts,  and  on  the  base  between- 
the  flower  and  the  first  sheath,  may  be  discerned 
a  tiny  bud.  When  growth  begins  in  the  spring 
this  bud  swells  and  increases  until  it  becomes  a 
facsimile  of  the  parent  bulb,  which  by  this  time  has 
been  deprived  of  ali  its  material  until  nothing  is  left  but 
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a  few  brown  skins.  So  the  eternal  cycle  goes.  The  new 
bulb  that  is  taken  up  and  replanted  each  year  is  never 
identical  with  the  old  one,  but  only  carries  on  that 
minute  portion  of  the  base  in  which  its  real  existence 
lies.  If  there  are  two  or  more  of  these  tiny  buds 
within  the  heart  of  the  old  bulb,  they  all  grow  more  or 
less,  with  the  result  of  an  increased  stock,  either  of  full- 
sized  bulbs  or  bulbs  and  offsets.  But  transitory  as  the 
individual  may  be,  if  the  term  individual  can  be 
restricted  to  the  particular  bulb  of  any  year,  the 
renewed  bulb  and  any  offsets  will  produce  flowers  that 
are  identical  in  shape  and  habit,  colour  and  markings 
with  the  original  stock.  To  that  extent  the  tulip  is 
perpetual  and  varieties  are  now  in  cultivation  with  no 
signs  of  debility  or  old  age,  that  possess  a  recorded 
history  of  well  over  the  century. 

The  tulip  esteemed  of  the  florist  is  essentially  a 
marked  flower,  delicately  pencilled  with  rose  or  brown 
or  purple  on  a  ground  of  clear  white  or  yellow  ;  it  is 
late,  flowering  in  May  or  even  June,  and  it  belongs  to 
quite  a  different  class  from  the  flowers  so  much  used 
for  bedding  in  our  parks  and  gardens.  In  these  mark¬ 
ings  resides  the  great  mystery  of  the  tulip  and  also  one 
of  its  most  enduring  charms,  for  they  are  not  at  first  to 
be  seen  in  the  flower,  but  appear  fortuitously,  often  after 
the  bulb  has  had  many  years  of  a  self-coloured  existence. 

With  the  tulip  as  with  other  flowers,  new  varieties 
can  only  arise  from  seed,  but  when  the  seedlings  come 
to  bloom  the  flowers  are  self-coloured,  rose,  or  brown, 
or  purple,  and  in  this  state  they  renew  themselves  year 
after  year,  offspring  and  increase  always  resembling  the 
parent.  Suddenly,  it  may  be  in  two  or  three  years,  it  may 
be  in  twenty,  a  flower  will  be  found  to  have  changed  its 
character  ;  the  colour  has  all  drawn  into  fine  pencillings 
on  the  edges  or  up  the  centre  of  the  petal,  and  the 
marked  or  “  broken  ”  flower  has  appeared,  which  will 
henceforward  hand  on  its  new  dress  to  its  offsets  with¬ 
out  further  change.  Gradually  the  other  bulbs  that 
may  exist  from  the  same  original  stock  and  are  still  in 
the  self-coloured  or  “  breeder  ”  state  will  “break”  in 
like  fashion  ;  the  initial  seedling  has  an  individuality  and 
imprints  on  all  its  descendants,  but  one  type  of 
“breeder”  and  one  of  “  broken  ”  flower.  From  this 
power  of  breaking  comes  some  of  the  fascination  i 
of  tulip-growing ;  the  fancier  eagerly  watches  the  un¬ 
folding  of  his  breeders  ;  of  his  old  favourites  in  other 
parts  of  the  bed  he  knows  in  a  general  way  what  j 
to  expect,  but  he  cannot  predict  whether  this  year  a  | 
dull-coloured  breeder  may  not  have  flashed  into  mark-  ! 
ings  nor  what  degree  of  super-excellence  it  will  possess.  ! 
No  explanation  can  be  advanced  of  the  cause  or  origin  J 
of  “breaking,”  an  incident  without  parallel  among 
other  flowers,  and  one  of  the  difficulties  in  framing  even  J 
a  hypothesis  lies  in  our  ignorance  of  the  genesis  of  the  j 
cultivated  tulip.  It  came  “ready-made”  to  Europe,  J 
the  Turks  had  long  before  created  the  flower  with  all  the  f 
properties  we  now  know  ;  and  what  wild  species  of  tulip  i 
went  to  the  building  up  of  the  garden  flower  by  hybridisa¬ 
tion  and  the  like,  we  have  00  means  of  discovering,  j 
The  secret  of  breaking  and  of  many  other  peculiari-  ! 
ties  of  the  tulip,  such  as  the  occasional  habit  of  forming 
“thieves”,  little  bulbs  growing  at  the  end  of  a  long  ! 
side  shoot  and  bearing  flowers  so  unlike  the  parent, 
that  they  might  be  classed  as  belonging  to  a  different 
species,  all  lie  hid  in  this  unknown  parentage,  the  work 
of  those  Eastern 'flower  lovers  at  a  time  when  Europe 
had  time  for  few  thoughts  save  fear  of  man  and  of  God. 

East  and  West  are  worlds  apart,  but  the  thread  runs 
everywhere,  and  the  tulip,  which  to  many  an  English 
mill-hand’s  life  has  been  the  one  revelation  of  beauty, 
the  one  touch  of  glory,  is  in  right  lineage  with  the  very 
tulip  that  was  to  old  Omar  in  far-off  Persia  the  image  i 
of  man’s  grateful  acceptance  of  his  Creator’s  bounty. 


DR.  STANFORD’S  “MUCH  ADO  ABOUT 
NOTHING.” 

A  LAS  !  We  have  all  clamoured  for  an  English  opera  ; 

Covent  Garden  has  travelled  a  considerable  dis-  j 
tance  out  of  its  way  to  give  us  an  English  opera  sung 
by  English  artists  ;  and  when  all  is  done  one  can  only  { 
call  the  result  a  half-success.  The  pity  of  it  !  Had  j 
Dr.  Stanford’s  “Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  been  as  I 


good  in  its  way  as  “  Shamus  O’Brien,”  had  it  been  half 
as  good,  opera  in  England  and  in  English  would  have 
got  a  fillip  that  nothing  else  in  the  world  could  have 
given  it.  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  is  not  so  good 
as  “Shamus;”  it  is  not  one-half  or  one-quarter  so 
good  ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  it  has  put  back  the  clock 
some  years.  A  good,  stimulating,  exhilarating  opera 
might,  and  probably  would,  have  proved  to  the  English 
public  that  an  opera  may  be  written  in  English  and  put 
to  music  by  an  Englishman,  and  yet  be  interesting, 
capable  of  holding  one’s  attention  for  an  evening. 
“  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,”  I  am  afraid,  will  mainly 
result  in  the  older  Philistines  and  conservatives  being 
confirmed  in  their  faith,  in  the  faith  that  no  British 
composer  is  capable  of  anything  less  dull  than  a  tenth- 
rate  imitation  oratorio.  The  final  rehearsal  on  Wednes¬ 
day  of  last  week  lasted  nearly  six  hours  ;  and  after 
sitting  out  religiously  every  bar  of  it  I  came  away  quite 
favourably  impressed,  fully  believing  that  the  fatigue 
which  overcame  me  was  due  not  to  the  music  or  the 
drama  but  to  the  long  tedious  waits  and  the  stoppages, 
and  the  altercations  between  Mr.  Mancinelli  and  Mr. 
Nielson  or  Mr.  Mancinelli  and  gentlemen  who  listened 
to  all  he  had  to  say  and  then  remarked  “  Ce  n’est  pas 
mon  affaire.”  On  the  following  Thursday  evening,  far 
too  late  for  discussion  last  week,  the  production  took 
j  place  ;  and  I  came  away  feeling  absolutely  sure  that  I 
|  had  been  wrong  the  day  before,  and  that  both  drama 
j  and  music  were  to  blame  for  the  sense  of  sheer  bore- 
dom  which  beset  me. 

To  begin  with,  the  libretto  makes  the  mistake  of 
j  nearly  all  librettos  chosen  by  Englishmen,  in  that  it  is  a 
downright  bad  one.  I  heard  on  all  sides  that  Mr. 

|  Julian  Sturgis  has  done  his  work  remarkably  well, 
j  I  deliberately  offer  the  opinion  that  the  work  could 
!  not  be  much  worse  done.  For  the  fact  that  it  was  done 
j  at  all  Mr.  Sturgis  perhaps  was  not  to  blame.  Dr. 

!  Stanford  is,  as  we  all  know,  an  inordinate  admirer  of 
j  Verdi ;  and  as  Verdi  set  music  to  rather  scandalous 
versions  of  two  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  it  was  only 
natural  that  a  very  bad  version  of  a  third  Shakespeare 
play  should  be  set  by  Dr.  Stanford.  The  thing  should 
never  have  been  done.  To  go  back  to  whatever  story 
Shakespeare  may  have  founded  his  play  on,  to  treat 
that  original  in  a  new  way,  in  afresh  and  modern  spirit 
— that  would  be  quite  defensible  :  in  fact  it  would  need 
no  defence  at  all.  The  Greek  dramatists  did  likewise  ; 
Shakespeare  himself  did  likewise  ;  and  Dr.  Stanford 
and  his  librettist  would  in  no  sense  have  been  entering 
into  competition  with  Shakespeare.  But  to  take  the 
story  as  Shakespeare  shaped  it,  to  take  many  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  very  lines,  and  .then  to  alter  the  lines  and  the 
story  here  and  thereto  suit  the  demands  of  the  musician 
and  the  fatuity  of  the  libretto-maker — this  was  absurd 
and  unpardonable.  Had  a  much  abler  man  than  Mr. 
Sturgis  undertaken  the  task  the  book  was  still  bound  to 
result  in  a  failure.  Let  us  suppose  a  parallel  case 
in  one  of  the  other  arts  :  suppose  a  sculptor  took  a 
group  of  figures  out  of  a  painter’s  picture,  did  his  best 
with  it,  called  the  result  by  the  name  of  the  picture,  and 
offered  it  to  the  artistic  public.  What  would  be  said  ? 
It  is  not  worth  while  wasting  space  to  conjecture  what 
would  be  said.  We  all  know.  Such  a  thing  is  only 
tolerated  in  the  case  of  opera  books.  Here  is  Mr. 
Sturgis.  He  has  taken  a  very  familiar  play.  He  has 
not  merely  boiled  it  down  to  fit  the  musician’s  needs  ; 
he  has  not  merely  altered  the  order  and  arrangement 
of  the  various  scenes  to  suit  the  modern  stage  ;  he 
has  not  altered  Shakespeare’s  lines  only  when  they 
could  not  be  set  to  music.  He  has  without  good 
rhymes  or  any  reason  given  the  various  characters 
a  twist  so  that  they  become  sheer  coarse  carica¬ 
tures  of  Shakespeare’s  characters  ;  he  has  preserved 
Shakespeare’s  language  when  it  sounds  ridiculous 
sung  ;  he  has  altered  it  when  it  would  sound  better 
as  Shakespeare  wrote  it.  Take,  for  instance,  poor 
Benedick.  He  was  originally  a  purely  fantastic 
character  ;  but  everyone  in  the  play  gives  him  credit  for 
being  a  brave,  honourable  man  ;  he  learns  that  Beatrice 
is  in  love  with  him  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  hating 
women  so  intensely  that  her  case  is  hopeless.  But  Mr. 
Sturgis  comes  along  and  makes  Benedick  overhear 
Pedro  and  Claudio  call  him  a  knave  and  a  coward.  Lie 
also  hears  Beatrice  call  him  not  only  a  fool  but  a 
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villain.  Then  let  us  take  the  alteration  of  the  scenes. 
A  sufficient  specimen  is  the  “  Romeo  et  Juliette  ” 
effect  of  Hero  rising  from  the  dead.  Shakespeare 
managed  his  ending  with  admirable  audacity  and  aplomb 
and  in  a  spirit  of  pure  comedy.  But  Mr.  Sturgis  gives  us  a 
real  tomb  with  Hero  tragically  coming  forth  and  scaring 
Claudio  nearly  out  of  his  wits.  Finally,  the  deviations 
from  Shakespeare’s  words  are  triumphs  of  brainless¬ 
ness.  When  (in  Shakespeare)  Claudio  learns  the  truth 
about  Hero,  Pedro  says  to  him  : 

Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood  ? 

Claudio  :  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  uttered  it. 

That  does  not  content  Mr.  Sturgis.  He  cannot 
understand  iron  running  through  the  blood  ;  and  he 
gives  us 

Pedro  :  “  Ran  not  his  speech  like  poison  thro’  your 
blood  ?  ” 

Claudio  :  “  I  have  drunk  poison  when  he  uttered  it.” 

Which  is  bad  sense,  bad  poetry,  and  bad  grammar. 
Again,  there  is  a  piece  of  preposterous  nonsense  when 
Dogberry  and  Verges  make  their  advent.  Says 
Seacoal  : 

“And  see,  good  Master  Dogberry,  the  Constable 
rich  in  language  comes  by  good  fortune  hither  and 
good  man  Verges  with  him,  whom  he  ne’er  allows  to 
utter.” 

This  is  quite  amazing.  The  whole  libretto  is  absurd, 
absurd  with  the  fullest  measure  of  the  absurdity  of 
mid-Victorian  conventional  stage  technique. 

1  have  dwelt  at  so  much  length  on  the  libretto  partly 
because  theie  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  the 
music,  and  partly  because  as  I  have  said  again  and 
again  it  appears  the  last  thing  a  British  musician  will 
learn  is  that  nowadays  his  success  or  failure  depends  in 
the  first  place  upon  whether  or  not  he  has  got  a  good 
book.  I  do  not  blame  Mr.  Sturgis  altogether  for  the 
failure.  Dr.  Stanford  contributes.  To  begin  with, 
the  declamation  is  so  very  undeclamatory,  even  when 
the  words  are  passable,  that  it  sounds  like  an  English 
translation  of  an  Italian  opera  made  in  the  bad  old 
days  when  Chorley  and  Oxenford  lorded  it.  There 
are  glaring  misplacements  of  accents.  If  a  man  tried 
to  accentuate  his  words  in  speech  as  Dr.  Stanford 
makes  Benedick  accent  some  of  his  words  in  recitative, 
he  would  certainly  break  his  neck,  or  have  an  apoplectic 
fit,  or  swallow  his  larynx,  or  in  some  astounding  way 
come  to  utter  grief.  I  almost  wept  to  hear  Mr. 
Bispham  struggling  with  some  of  his  phrases  the 
other  night.  The  song  “Wise  shall  my  lady  be” 
might  have  a  chance  of  becoming  popular  if  it 
continued  as  it  begins.  But  Dr.  Stanford  cannot  bear 
to  let  a  melody  flow  on  gracefully  :  he  must  needs  in¬ 
terrupt  it  as  early  as  possible  with  impossibly  crabbed, 
nearly  unsingable  phrases.  The  only  scene  which  does 
not  suffer  from  this  fatal  defect  is  the  first  of  the  last 
act.  Here  the  part  of  Dogberry  is  treated  with 
exquisite  humour,  and  the  accents  are  absolutely  just. 
This,  if  anything,  will  save  the  opera  from  an  immediate 
oblivion.  The  rest  of  the  music  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  There  are  pretty  moments,  as  for  example  the 
earlier  part  of  the  second  act  ;  but  the  attempts  in  the 
grand  manner  hopelessly  fail  to  come  off.  The  effect 
of  bells  and  organ  and  plain-chant  is  exceedingly  cheap 
at  this  time  of  day  and  it  is  carried  out  in  a  shockingly 
perfunctory  manner  —  it  almost  suggests  that  Dr. 
Stanford,  being  a  busy  man,  had  asked  one  of  his 
pupils  to  do  the  job.  There  are  total  collapses  also  when 
Claudio  thinks  he  sees  Hero  embracing  another  man, 
and  when  he  exposes  her  at  the  marriage  ceremony. 
The  scene  of  Leonato  immediately  after  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  and  charged  with  genuine  pathos.  But  whether  fine 
or  poor,  the  music  struck  me  as  always  second-hand. 
It  is  the  least  original  thing  Dr.  Stanford  has  written. 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  result  of  that  trick  of  incessantly 
introducing  grand-opera  effects  imitated  from  other 
works.  He  has  been  told  that  the  love-music  is  not 
passionate  enough,  and  I  have  just  very  foolishly  re¬ 
marked  that  there  are  breakdowns  in  the  second  and 
third  acts.  The  truth  is  that  in  a  fantastic  farce  such 
as  “  Much  Ado  about  Nothing”  there  ought  to  be  no 


very  passionate  or  tragic  music  :  the  whole  thing  should 
be  kept  on  the  farcical,  fantastic  plane.  If  all  the  music 
had  been  like  the  beginning  of  the  last  act — that  is  to 
say,  piquant,  bright,  energetic,  Sullivanesque  — what  a 
jolly  work  the  thing  might  have  been  !  But  it  is  the 
curse  of  Academicism  that  the  Academic  cannot  be 
joyous  and  natural  for  many  minutes  at  a  time  :  he 
must  needs  everlastingly  be  knitting  his  brows,  fold¬ 
ing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  and  delivering  rhetorical 
fustian  —  poverty-stricken  imitations  of  the  great 
master’s  great  effects — in  what  he  considers  the  grand 
manner.  The  fustian  is  not  grand  or  fine  ;  it  sounds 
poor,  and  it  sounds  second-hand  because  one  knows 
precisely  the  things  that  are  being  imitated.  This  is  a 
pity,  for  it  helps  to  spoil  what  might  have  proved  an 
exhilarating  opera. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  performance. 
The  band  under  Mancinelli  did  fair  justice  to  Dr. 
Stanford’s  brilliant  and  masterly  orchestration.  As  for 
the  singers,  Bispham  was  by  far  the  best  :  he  sang  and 
acted  superbly.  Brema  was  too  heavy  for  the  Beatrice, 
and  the  music  lies  outside  her  range  ;  but  she  was  not 
bad  and  kindly  took  all  the  applause  to  herself.  The 
English  contingent  made  a  brave  show,  Mr.  Coates 
especially  carrying  off  the  part  of  Claudio  with  quite 
the  right  romantic  air.  Muhlmann  was  an  amusing 
Dogberry  ;  and  Plangon,  besides  singing  splendidly, 
did  it  with  excellent  English  accent.  There  were 
numerous  recalls  after  each  act,  the  composer,  the 
conductor,  the  singers,  and  a  gentleman  I  don’t  know, 
bowing  in  acknowledgment  of  the  applause. 


THE  PRINT  ROOM  AND  OTHER 
EXHIBITIONS. 

THE  drawing  by  Goya  entitled  “  Moorish  Bivouac” 
is  a  striking  composition  of  curious  facture.  It 
has  been  described  as  a  sketch  or  “impression.”  It 
is  of  course  not  that  ;  the  lighting  is  purely  fantastic, 
not  referable  to  the  camp-fire.  It  is  an  invention  of 
night,  conspiracy  and  miching  mallecho.  Poussin’s 
portrait  of  himself  (A  129)  is  a  real  trouvaille  for  the 
Print  Room.  Ill,  with  grumbling  and  puzzle  in  his 
eyes,  here  is  the  extraordinarily  endowed  peasant, 
shaken  out  of  all  his  innocent  snobberies  of  high  art. 
The  fine  collection  of  Claudes  will  be  richer  for  several 
drawings,  especially  the  “  Landscape  with  a  lake  and 
temple”  (A  135)  a  noble  structure  of  stone  columns 
and  tree  columns  framing  a  lake  with  a  fragment 
of  sky  cunningly  let  in  among  the  mirrored  moun¬ 
tains.  The  collection  of  Watteaus  is  now  a  most 
splendid  one ;  we  cannot  have  too  many.  The 
Vaughan  drawings  are  of  fine  quality,  and  A  145  the 
“  Head  of  a  Boy  ”  is  unusually  strict  and  studied. 
Look  at  the  way  the  mouth  is  put  in.  Lancret’s 
“Study  of  Foliage”  (A  148)  surprises  one  from  an 
artist  who  is  generally  thought  of  as  living  on  borrowed 
capital.  Gabriel  St.  Aubin  (A  152,  153)  is  little  known 
in  this  country.  Many  of  his  most  characteristic  works 
are  in  private  hands.  The  Louvre  has  a  small  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  sketches.  The  De  Goncourts  got  together  a 
considerable  number,  of  which  the  three  sheets  here 
shown  are  a  part.  There  are  two  others  in  the  Print 
Room.  Something  can  be  gathered  from  these  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  draughtsman  who  equalled  Watteau  in 
daintiness,  had  not  his  genius  for  romance-building, 
but  excelled  him  in  nervous  closeness  to  life.  Delacroix’s 
pastel,  “Women  of  Algiers”  (A  156),  is  another 
treasure.  It  gives  the  intention  of  his  picture,  the 
charm  of  the  grey  wall  more  pure  than  it  was 
rendered  when  the  groups  and  the  rest  had  to  be  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  oil  paint.  Curiously  enough  I  have  seen 
this  charm  restituted  in  a  water-colour  by  Mr.  Brabazon 
after  the  picture.  One  or  two  Millets  and  a  Daubigny 
close  this  section.  Mr.  Colvin,  to  whose  catholicity  it 
bears  witness,  should  buy  or  beg  a  pastel  by  Degas 
before  they  become  too  rare,  and  thus  add  its  last  link 
to  the  French  chain  of  great  draughtsmen. 

In  the  English  section  a  number  of  drawings  show 
Hogarth  knocking  up  the  scenes  of  his  “  Industry  and 
Idleness.”  The  drawing  attributed  to  Reynolds  (B  33) 
is  not  very  credible.  B  34,  a  study  for  a  seated 
portrait  by  Gainsborough,  is  a  lovely  thing,  and  some 
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slighter  trials  for  pose  are  all  charming.  A  large  block 
of  Cozens  follows.  The  instinctive  breadth  of  light 
and  mass  in  numbers  like  B  47,  56,  and  58  explains 
the  tremendous  praise  given  to  Cozens  by  Constable. 
The  weakest  of  them  please  a  modern  eye,  satiated 
with  false-realistic  water-colour,  because  of  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  their  white  and  blue  tinting.  Hence  a  certain 
extravagance  of  eulogy.  Benjamin  West’s  little 
gouache  of  landscape  with  a  story  (B  67)  is  a  surprise  ; 
it  is  grave  and  pleasing — not  at  all  swaggering. 
George  Dance  is  a  strange  figure  in  art.  His  New¬ 
gate  Prison,  one  of  the  few  works  of  architectural 
genius  in  London,  is  now  marked  for  destruction. 
But  this  seems  as  solitary  an  ascent  in  his  work 
as  Smart’s  “  Song  to  David.”  Yet  the  long  series 
of  portrait  drawings  here  proves  him  no  ordinary 
man.  He  has  not  a  gift  for  drawing  ;  he  must  con¬ 
tent  himself  with  a  hard  compromise  ;  but  he  evidently 
saw  the  person,  and  the  hardness  was  a  real  drive  at 
character.  Flaxman  and  Blake  are  once  more  exhibited 
grinding  at  one  mill  ;  one  is  taken  and  the  other  left. 
To  both  the  same  academic  bones  of  drawing  are 
furnished,  and  to  Flaxman  all  the  mecanique  of  design, 
but  the  devil  is  not  in  him.  The  demon  is  in  every¬ 
thing  that  Blake  touches.  A  Shakespearian  image 
translated  out  of  its  golden  words  into  his  art,  prospers 
like  a  thing  grafted.  To  Pity,  the  naked  new-born 
babe  caught  up  into  the  blast,  he  adds  the  stark  form 
of  the  mother,  delivered  and  dead  ;  and  what  couriers, 
with  how  passionate  a  pace,  he  sees  for  Heaven’s  Cheru¬ 
bim  !  Next  after  Blake  comes  that  other  contemporary 
of  his,  Stothard.  No  wonder  the  fiery  spirit  hated 
this  gentle  confectioner,  who  would  fain  have  potted 
the  fruits  that  grow  in  Paradise.  Mr.  Vaughan  had  a 
great  store  of  these  preserves.  Constable’s  “Hamp¬ 
stead  Heath  ”  (192)  looks  very  honourable  among  the 
cheery  sloppings  of  English  water-colourists  from  David 
Cox  even  unto  Cooke.  B  203  by  George  Chambers, 
has  a  look  of  Girtin,  a  solitary  flash.  Frederick  Tayler 
is  a  remarkably  slick  sketcher.  There  is  a  great  block 
of  Leightons.  How  able  and  accomplished  he  was  ! 
What  a  gift  of  hand  and  eye  in  those  still-life  studies, 
of  sculpturesque  design  in  sketches  of  figures  !  Yet  at 
some  point,  when  final  expression  is  to  be  given,  an 
unclean  spirit  regularly  comes  in  and  takes  possession 
of  the  art,  making  it  intolerable.  Who  can  look  at  this 
“  Head  of  Giotto”  (B  250)  and  not  feel  a  little  sick? 
Mr.  Colvin  has  done  excellently  well  in  securing  Millais’ 
“Deluge”  drawing,  about  which  I  wrote  lately.  The 
Burne  Jones  drawings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a  shock¬ 
ing  selection.  The  “  Seven  Works  of  Mercy  ”  are 
decorative  diagrams  of  the  deadest  sort,  the  two  other 
drawings  (291  and  292)  belong  to  a  late  series  that 
admirers  of  the  artist  will  be  sorry  to  see  in  the  Museum, 
tired,  mechanical  productions  drawn  in  gold  on  pretty 
paper.  The  drawing  of  sculpture  at  Bourges  (294)  by 
Ruskin,  the  wild  duck  (295)  and  the  “  View  of  Inter¬ 
laken  ”  (297)  are  fine  examples. 

A  fresh  series  of  Mr.  Gonder’s  fan-paintings  is  on 
view  at  the  Carfax  Gallery.  The  daring  and  subtlety  of 
their  colour  are  more  wonderful  than  ever  and  the  luxury 
of  poetry  no  less,  by  means  so  slight  insinuated.  These 
stains  upon  silk  will  outlast  a  monstrous  deal  of  brass 
and  of  stout  canvas. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Hartrick’s  determination  to  be  a 
painter  with  sympathy  and  interest,  though  with  a 
grudge  in  case  an  able  draughtsman  in  the  vein  of 
Renouard  should  lose  himself  by  the  way.  In  the 
exhibition  now  open  at  the  Continental  Gallery  it  is  the 
character  draughtsman,  in  pieces  like  the  “Veteran” 
and  the  “  Sexton  ”  that  still  takes  the  honours.  But  one 
or  two  pastels,  especially  the  “  Snow  Storm  in  March  ” 
and  “April  Showers”  show-  a  real  advance  out  of 
blackness  into  atmospheric  colour.  D.  S.  M. 


MAINLY  ABOUT  MIMES. 

HTHE  fashion  in  acting  changes  always  according  to 
the  fashion  in  dramaturgy.  Twenty  years  ago, 
when  the  current  drama  was  composed  of  melodrama 
on  the  one  hand  and  farce  on  the  other,  the  leading 
mimes  played  accordingly.  In  the  past  ten  years  melo¬ 
drama  and  farce  have  been  ousted  by  realistic  eomedy. 


That  is,  the  dramatists  who  count  for  anything  at  all 
devote  themselves  to  realistic  comedy.  Mr.  Pinero, 
(unhappily,  as  I  think)  abandoning  farce,  and  Mr.  Jones 
(happily,  as  none  will  deny)  purging  himself  of  melo¬ 
drama,  have  converged  to  the  same  point  of  endeavour, 
whereat,  also,  Mr.  Haddon  Chambers,  Mr.  Carton  and 
the  rest  have  come  from  their  several  directions.  No 
respectable  person  (except  Mr.  Shaw)  will  have  anything 
to  do  with  either  of  the  two  forms  that  were  but  lately 
predominant.  As  a  result  of  these  changes,  we  have 
what  is  called  the  modern  school  of  acting — the  school 
of  quiet  and  subtle  effects — in  fine,  the  comedic  school. 
It  is  significant  that  the  most  characteristic  actor  in 
this  kind  is  Mr.  Wyndham,  who  himself  was  for  many 
years  the  high-priest  of  farce.  Conversely,  it  is  a 
queer  trick  of  fate  that  Mr.  Tree,  who  was  one  of 
the  earliest  “  modern  ”  actors,  is  now  debarred  from 
subtleties  by  the  size  of  his  theatre.  “  Her  Majesty’s” 
is  too  big  for  modern  comedy,  and  thus,  devoted  to 
poetic  drama,  it  is  apart  from  the  main  current  or 
modern  dramaturgy.  It  is  an  upstanding  rock  in  the 
stream.  The  existence  of  such  a  theatre  ensures  that 
some  of  the  general  histrionic  talent  will  ever  be 
diverted  from  modern  comedy.  Nevertheless,  one  may 
say  that  the  typical  actors  of  the  moment,  and  of  the 
moments  to  come,  are  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Boyne,  and  Mr.  Hawtrey,  and  that  on  them  the 
young  aspirants  are  modelling  themselves. 

Unfortunately,  acting  is  so  much  easier  an  art  than 
dramaturgy,  that  we  have  not  enough  modern  comedies 
“to  go  round  to  keep  our  modern  comedians 
worthily  employed.  Modern  dramatists  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  meet  the  demand  which  their 
supply  has  created.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  for 
instance,  I  was  complaining  that  Mr.  Kerr  had  thrown 
himself  away  on  a  farcical  part,  and  had  spoilt  the  part 
(not  that  this  mattered  much)  by  playing  it  comedically. 
Now  that  at  the  Court  Theatre  “  A  Woman  in  the 
Case  ”  has  made  way  for  “  Women  are  so  Serious,”  my 
grievance  is  removed.  Mr.  Kerr  has  a  delightful 
comedic  part,  and  he  plays  it  perfectly.  But  this  relief 
is  cancelled  for  me  by  the  distress  of  seeing  Mr.  Leonard 
Boyne  at  the  Great  Queen  Street  Theatre  playing  a 
merely  farcical  part.  True,  this  part  is  amusingly 
farcical,  whereas  Mr.  Kerr’s  previous  part  was  very 
dully  so  ;  but  that  only  makes  the  matter  worse  :  not 
merely  is  Mr.  Boyne’s  talent  for  comedy  thrown  away, 
but  the  situations  which  are  ruined  by  his  gentle, 
slow,  elaborate  realism  would  be  really  funny  if  they 
were  taken  by  a  rough  and  ready  farcifier.  “  Women 
are  so  Serious,”  which  has  been  very  skilfully  adapted 
by  Mr.  Brandon  Thomas  from  “  Celles  qu’on  Respecte,” 
is,  in  strict  point  of  form,  perhaps,  rather  a  farce  than 
a  comedy.  But  the  central  part  in  it  (the  part  of  a 
philanderer)  has  been  developed  with  a  realistic  sense 
of  character,  and  accordingly  Mr.  Kerr  has  his  chance. 
“A  Lady  from  Texas,”  composed  by  Mrs.  T.  P. 
O’Connor,  is  so  strange  an  affair  that  one  cannot 
classify  it  offhand  as  anything  in  particular ;  but  this 
is  certain  :  the  central  part  (again,  the  part  of  a 
philanderer)  is  sheerly  farcical,  and  must  be  played  at 
top-speed.  Mr.  Boyne,  purring  his  leisurely  way  through 
the  part,  spoils  all  the  fun.  His  method  is  too 
inveterate  in  him  to  be  cast  off.  He  could  not  play  the 
part  better  than  he  does  play  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
nobody  could  play  it  worse.  Through  whose  weird 
error  in  judgment  was  he  cast  for  it?  Why  was  not 
that  sound  farcifier,  Mr.  Giddens,  procured?  Perhaps 
because  he  was  already  engaged  at  the  Court.  But 
that  was  only  an  additional  good  reason  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  him.  He  goes  far  to  destroy  the  charm  of 
“Women  are  so  Serious.”  Though  that  play  be 
strictly  a  farce,  Mr.  Kerr  is  so  pervasive  from  the 
primary  base  of  his  comedic  part,  and  so  exquisitely 
authoritative,  that  he  brings  it  all  into  the  key  of 
comedy.  In  that  key  Mr.  Giddens  is  a  thumping  dis¬ 
cord.  Unlike  Mr.  Wyndham,  he  has  not  been  able 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  changed  spirit  of 
the  age.  He  survives  as  the  embodiment  of  burst¬ 
ing  and  bounding  farcicality.  As  such  he  is  incom¬ 
parably  good,  and  he  is  proportionately  noxious  in 
the  atmosphere  at  the  Court.  Indeed,  hardly  one  of 
the  performers  there  is  really  in  the  comedic  key. 
(This  fact  makes  it  the  greater  tribute  to  Mr.  Kerr’s 
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power  that  our  main  impression  is  of  a  comedy.)  Miss 
Ellis  Jeffreys  is  too  metallically  go-ahead  in  her  part. 
Her  acting  is,  as  always,  brilliant,  and  would  be  exactly 
right  but  for  the  predominating  presence  of  Mr.  Kerr. 
In  relation  to  that  presence,  it  jars.  Miss  Jeffreys  ought 
to  have  said  to  herself  at  rehearsal  “  Either  Mr.  Kerr’s 
method,  or  mine,  must  go,”  and  straightway  to  have  let 
go  her  own.  She  is  evidently  young,  and  so  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  striking  out  a  new  line,  even  though 
she  might  not  at  first  be  so  successful  in  comedy  as  she 
has  been  hitherto  in  farce.  Miss  Constance  Collier 
acted  wrongly  in  quite  another  way.  Cast  for  the  part 
of  a  girl  who  has  been  jilted  by  the  philanderer,  she 
was  so  bent  on  being  powerfully  pathetic,  and  so 
successful  in  her  aim,  that  only  by  a  hair’s-breadth  was 
Mr.  Kerr  able  to  save  the  play  from  tumbling  straight 
into  the  black  abyss  of  tragedy.  Mr.  Herbert  Standing, 
again,  as  a  taciturn  Major  in  the  regular  army,  marred 
his  scenes  by  comporting  himself  only  like  a  sergeant 
of  police.  Except  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  R.  C.  Herz  and  Miss 
Mabel  Terry-Lewis  were  the  only  players  who  really 
pleased  me  :  the  one,  because  he  showed  acute  sense 
of  character  as  a  valet  ;  the  other,  because  of  the  grace 
that  is  her  birthright — a  grace  so  airy  and  unerring 
that  even  when  she  stumbled  over  a  mat  the  quick 
forward-and-backward  movement  was  a  poem  in 
itself. 

Mrs.  O’Connor,  as  I  conceive,  set  out  to  write  a  serious 
comedy.  To  make  doubly  sure  of  achievement,  she 
bound  herself  to  two  separate  motives  of  a  serious 
kind  :  firstly  (a  well-worn  motive)  the  wife  whose 
husband,  loving  her,  yet  neglects  her  for  affairs  of 
State,  and  finally  is  made  to  realise  his  unwisdom  ; 
secondly  (a  fresher  motive),  the  American  woman,  with 
all  her  superficial  faults  and  fundamental  virtues,  cast 
into  the  effete  society  of  England.  But  sense  of  fun 
came  and  played  skittles  with  the  good  intentions  of 
Mrs.  O’Connor.  Mrs.  O'Fish-Withers  became  a  wild 
stage-caricature  of  vulgarity  and  minxishness,  quite 
unlike  anyone  that  ever  came  out  of  the  wildest  West  ; 
insomuch  that  only  at  odd  moments — as  when  the 
Duke  says  he  likes  her  because  she  is  “  good,”  and  she 
solemnly  declares  herself  to  be  the  truest  friend  he 
ever  had  —  do  we  divine  what  Mrs.  O’Connor  had 
patriotically  intended  her  to  be.  Also,  though  the 
relation  between  Lord  and  Lady  Walter  Bective  is 
serious  enough  in  itself,  we  are  quite  unable  to  take  it 
seriously,  because  the  lover  of  Lady  Walter,  like  most 
of  the  other  characters,  is  merely  farcical.  Of  the 
serious  things  that  one  cannot  take  seriously  dulness  is 
compounded.  Thus  Lord  and  Lady  Walter  are  both 
awful  bores.  Mr.  Charles  Cartwright  and  Miss  Cynthia 
Brooke  evidently  feel  their  position  acutely.  The  latter, 
being  very  pretty  and  feminine,  manages  to  slur  matters 
over  to  some  extent.  The  former,  being  merely  a 
powerful  melodramatic  actor,  and  not  even  having  in 
his  composition  one  ounce  of  that  comedic  sense  which 
would  have  enabled  a  man  to  play  the  part  effectively  in 
less  unfavourable  circumstances,  behaves  with  so  grim 
an  air  of  suppressed  wrath  as  to  suggest  that  only  fear 
of  the  law  restrains  him  from  murdering  everyone  on 
both  sides  of  the  footlights.  Never  have  I  seen  so 
frightening  a  person  as  Mr.  Cartwright’s  Lord  Walter. 
In  him  all  the  “villains”  that  ever  perished  in  fifth 
acts  are  re-incarnate.  We  feel  that  it  is  sheer  devilry, 
not  national  emergency,  that  has  impelled  him,  as  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  put  a  shilling  on  the  income- 
tax.  When  he  smiles  to  his  wife  and  murmurs  “  This 
is  our  second  honeymoon,”  we  stretch  out  our  hands 
to  save  her  from  him.  Throughout,  Mr.  Cartwright 
uses  his  fine  voice  in  a  way  that  irresistibly  reminds  us 
of  the  Abb^  Bruneau  playing  the  organ  to  drown  the 
dying  moans  of  his  latest  victim.  As  all  the  other 
members  of  the  cast  (except  Mr.  Marsh  Allen,  and 
Miss  Cheatham,  who  plays  the  chief  part  rather 
funnily)  are  either  frankly  incompetent  or  miscast,  Mr^. 
O’Connor,  obviously,  need  not  attribute  to  the  per¬ 
formance  much  of  whatever  success  may  come  to  her 
wayward  little  play.  Max. 


INSURANCE  SURRENDER  VALUES. 

N  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  whole  of  the 
Ordinary  British  Life  offices  shows  that  on  the 
average  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  paid  in 
premiums  is  returned  in  cash  surrender  values.  The 
ordinary  system  of  life  assurance  provides  that  a  policy¬ 
holder  pays  a  level  premium  throughout,  which  means 
that  in  the  early  years  of  assurance  he  pays  more  than 
is  necessary  to  cover  the  risk,  in  order  that  in  later 
years  he  may  pay  less  each  year  than  would  suffice  for 
this  purpose.  The  consequence  is  that  life  offices  have 
to  accumulate  reserves,  and  a  policy-holder  washing  to 
discontinue  his  assurance,  after  paying  premiums  for 
several  years,  naturally  assumes  that  he  is  entitled  to 
some  part  of  the  reserve  which  has  been  accumulated. 

For  many  years  past  the  force  of  this  argument  has 
been  admitted,  and  the  conditions  as  to  surrender  values 
have  been  growing  more  and  more  liberal,  though  there 
is  still  room  for  great  improvement  in  the  practice  of 
some  offices  in  this  respect.  It  is  open  to  question 
however  whether  this  privilege  of  surrender  values 
might  not  under  certain  policies  be  withdrawn  with 
advantage.  If  it  were  distinctly  understood  that  a 
policy-holder  were  charged  a  lower  premium  on  the 
understanding  that,  if  the  payment  of  premiums  ceased, 
the  policy  would  lapse,  and  no  surrender  value  would  be 
paid,  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  companies  to  issue 
such  a  policy  at  a  lower  rate.  The  man  to  whom  the 
maximum  of  insurance  protection  at  a  given  cost  is  all 
important  might  feel  so  sure  of  being  able  to  keep  up 
the  payment  of  premiums  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
run  the  risk  of  foregoing  any  surrender  value,  should 
he  be  unable  to  keep  on  paying.  Undoubtedly  under 
such  a  system  policies  would  sometimes  lapse,  after 
being  many  years  in  force  ;  and  this  would  result  in  a 
profit  to  the  company,  which  would  compensate  for  the 
reduction  in  premium,  but  would  of  course  involve  a  loss 
to  the  policy-holder  who  allowed  the  policy  to  lapse. 

It  is  probable  that  rhe  loss  to  the  policy-holder,  and 
the  gain  to  the  company,  would  not,  as  a  rule,  occur 
when  the  policy  had  been  in  force  for  more  than,  say, 
ten  years  ;  since  with,  or  without  a  surrender  value, 
such  a  policy  would  be  saleable  by  auction  or  other¬ 
wise.  This  consideration  to  a  large  extent  removes 
the  objection  to  the  abolition  of  surrender  values  from 
the  policy-holder’s  point  of  view,  but  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  diminish  the  possible  profit  of  the  companies 
from  the  lapsing  of  policies,  and  therefore  tends  to  de¬ 
crease  the  reduction  in  premium  which  they  could  make 
in  consideration  of  giving  no  surrender  value ;  but,  taking 
all  this  into  account,  it  seems  likely  that  a  reduction 
of  about  5  per  cent,  might  be  made  in  the  premium 
for  policies  issued  without  surrender  values.  We  do 
not  suggest  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  but 
it  might  sometimes  be  found  useful.  On  the  one  hand 
a  man  with  such  a  policy  would  make  considerable 
efforts  to  keep  it  in  force,  and  so  avoid  the  loss  he 
would  otherwise  experience  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he 
would  be  unable  to  borrow  on  the  security  of  the 
surrender  value  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  premiums, 
and  thus  one  existing  method  of  keeping  a  policy  in 
force  would  disappear.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  life 
offices  that  policies  should  be  kept  up,  and  on  the  whole 
we  think  the  abolition  of  surrender  values  would  tend  to 
produce  this  result. 

In  other  directions  certain  features  which  have  been 
added  to  the  original  idea  of  insurance  protection  have, 
in  one  way  or  another,  been  abolished  or  dispensed 
with.  The  extra  premium  normally  required  for  with- 
profit  policies  has  practically  been  abolished  by  means 
of  the  discounted  bonus  system,  under  which  bonuses 
are  anticipated  and  allowed  from  the  outset  as  a  re¬ 
duction  ot  premium.  Again  certain  offices  contrive  to 
do  business  without  paying  any  commission,  which  the 
majority  of  companies  find  it  necessary  to  pay.  Once 
more,  the  necessity  of  paying  dividends  to  shareholders 
has  been  got  rid  of  by  the  adoption  of  the  mutual 
system,  in  its  entirety  by  some  companies,  and  to  a 
very  great  extent  by  others.  These  considerations 
suggest  that  surrender  values  also  might  sometimes  be 
dispensed  with  as  one  way  of  effecting  the  object, 
which  to  many  people  is  of  so  much  importance,  namely 
life  assurance  protection  at  the  smallest  possible  cost. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 

45  Emperor’s  Gate,  S.W. 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  articles  which  have  been 
appearing  for  the  last  five  weeks  dealing  with  Army 
Reform.  They  are  as  able  as  they  are  interesting. 

It  is  refreshing  to  see  a  paper  of  the  standing  of  the 
Saturday  Review  boldly  advocating  limited  conscrip¬ 
tion.  With  our  varied  requirements  we  require  a 
varied  force,  not  all  organised  on  one  uniform  sealed 
pattern. 

For  active  and  foreign  service  we  want  a  regular  army 
as  at  present ;  for  home  and  active  service  a  militia 
embodied  eight  months  every  year.  This  means  con¬ 
scription.  A  volunteer  force,  training  made  easy,  to 
teach  civilians  to  shoot,  make  civilians  take  an  interest 
in  the  army  and  bring  fresh  minds  to  bear  on  military 
questions.  One  fourth  of  the  regular  army  counts  only 
on  paper,  costs  as  much  as  real  soldiers,  but  by  reason 
of  age  and  physique  is  useless.  The  cavalry  must  be 
made  less  showy  and  more  workmanlike  and  expenses 
-cut;  down  to  allow  of  poor  gentlemen  making  it  a 
profession.  Manoeuvres  on  well-known  and  limited 
areas  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  generals  and  staff 
■come  to  be  like  a  lot  of  old  troopers  in  a  riding  school. 

Yours  truly, 

Charles  Colvile. 


even  if  conducted  with  perfect  fairness,  will  always 
render  it  infinitely  more  unpopular  than  universal 
service  which  “whips  all  alike.”  If  then  compulsory 
military  service  must  come  (and  I  believe  that  it  not 
onty  must,  but  that  it  will  be  an  inestimable  advantage 
to  the  country  when  it  does  come)  let  it  be  universal. 

I  am,  &c.  &c. 

R.  S.  Yorke. 


J.  F.  R.  AND  ONE  OF  THE  SYNDICATE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, —I  thank  One  of  the  Syndicate  for  his  lesson  in 
Elementary  French.  Elementary  French  is,  I  believe, 
the  tongue  spoken  at  Covent  Garden.  I  have  forgotten 
mine.  When  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  speak  French  at 
all,  I  make  a  shot  at  the  real  thing.  The  paragraph  in 
the  “  Gaulois  ”  will  bear  either  the  meaning  placed  upon 
it  by  One  of  the  Syndicate  or  the  meaning  I  placed  upon 
it.  But  I  am  willing  to  believe  it  was  the  artists’  loges 
that  were  referred  to.  These  are  doubtless  much 
better  than  the  garrets  of  former  years,  the  garrets 
which,  however,  were  quite  as  spacious,  airy  and  com¬ 
fortable  as  are  the  artists’  dressing-rooms  at  the  Opera 
Comique  at  present — the  Opdra  Comique,  be  it  remem¬ 
bered,  whence  we  derive  the  inestimable  Mr.  Messager. 
If  Mr.  Messager  is  capable  of  working  such  wonders  in 
so  brief  a  time,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  com¬ 
mence  in  the  theatre  of  which  Mr.  Carre  is  director. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Carre  would  not  permit  him.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  the  point.  One  of  the  Syndicate  is  simply' 
trying  to  draw  a  red-herring  across  the  scent.  The 
point  is  not  the  meaning  of  “  loge  ”  or  any  other  word  ; 
the  point  is  that  the“  Gaulois  ’’has  proceeded  immediately 
on  Mr.  Messager’s  arrival  to  lie  and  give  him  credit  for 
improvements  with  which  he  had  absolutely  nothing  to 
do.  This  is  so  patent  that  I  begin  to  wonder  whether 
One  of  the  Syndicate  has  any  connexion  with  the 
Syndicate  at  all.  He  appears  to  know  less  than  I  do 
of  what  the  Syndicate  is  doing.  Or  is  it  the  truth  that 
he  is  the  whole  Syndicate  and  a  few  more  people  thfown 
in  ?  Whoever  he  is  I  may  tell  him  he  is  wrong  about 
the  fauteuil  d’orchestre.  I  have  never  paid  for  one  at 
the  Opera  Comique  without  getting  an  arm-chair  in  the 
orchestra. 

Faithfully  yours, 

J.  F.  R. 


SEASIDE  HOLIDAY  FOR  BLIND  AND 
CRIPPLED  SLUM  CHILDREN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Watercress  and  Flower  Girls’  Christian  Mission, 

8  Sekforde  Street,  Clerkenwell,  E.  C. 

Sir, — Among  the  vast  numbers  of  children  who  are 
sent  every  year  from  the  courts  and  alleys  of  the 
Metropolis,  to  the  various  holiday  homes  throughout 
the  country,  none  are  more  deserving,  or  have  a 
stronger  claim  upon  the  charitable  public,  than  the 
blind  and  crippled  girls.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate  the  pitiable  surroundings  of  these  little 
weary  sufferers.  For  the  most  part,  they  spend  their 
young  but  burdensome  lives  exposed  to  pain,  dirt,  cold, 
hunger  and  rags,  with  little  or  no  prospect  of  relief. 
It  is  for  these  afflicted  girls  specially  that  a  real  holiday 
home  has  been  erected  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  and  they  are 
sent  down  in  small  parties  of  about  twenty,  and  are 
under  the  care  of  kind  helpers,  who  are  in  deep  sym¬ 
pathy  with  this  form  of  crushed  child  life,  they  are 
permitted  to  ramble  on  the  sea  beach,  and  in  the  green 
fields,  to  their  unbounded  delight,  and  it  is  really 
astonishing  how  much  they  are  benefited  even  by  this 
short  change.  For  the  small  sum  of  ten  shillings  all  the 
expenses  are  met  for  each  child.  It  is  truly  a  sensible 
investment  and  one  that  affords  much  pleasure  to  the 
donor.  Subscriptions  .may  be  forwarded  to  the  treasurer 
F.  A.  Bevan,  Esq.,  54  Lombard  Street,  or  to 

Yours  faithfully, 

John  Alfred  Groom,  Secretary. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

The  Hall,  Burley-in-Wharfedale,  Yorks, 

6  June,  igoi. 

Sir, — A  word  of  gratitude  is  surely  due  to  the 
Review  for  the  able  series  of  articles  on  “Army 
Reform  :  ”  you  have  said  outright  what  most  English¬ 
men,  who  have  studied  the  subject  of  national  defence, 
have  thought  for  some  time,  but  what  (as  you  point 
out)  soldiers,  politicians  and  civilians  alike,  from  vary¬ 
ing  reasons,  none  altogether  creditable,  have  hesitated 
to  put  forward  publicly. 

The  utter  and  complete  breakdown  of  the  voluntary 
system  requires  no  proving  to  those  who  will  trouble 
their  memories  with  the  events  of  the  autumn  of  1899  : 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  point  out  the  g'reat,  and 
growing,  danger  of  reliance  on  coloured  troops  :  it 
suggests  most  ominously  “  certain  stages  in  the  decom¬ 
position  of  the  Roman  army.” 

Most  important  in  your  articles  are,  I  think,  the 
closing  paragraphs  of  No.  II.,  in  which  you  deal  with 
the  enormous  gain,  military,  diplomatic,  and  physical, 
which  the  nation  would  secure  from  conscription.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  splendid  physical 
start  in  life  which  the  good  food,  good  clothing,  drill, 
and  especially  gymnastics,  would  secure  to  the  young 
men  of  our  towns  under  universal  service  would  amply 
repay  them  in  after  life  for  the  loss  of  two  years  of 
wage-earning.  The  “Times”  the  other  day  indeed 
denied  that  the  military  system  in  Germany  is  a  draw¬ 
back  to  industrial  effort,  considering  that  it  rather  is  a 
potent  agent  in  increasing  its  effectiveness  ;  and  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  this  contention. 

Into  the  details  of  your  later  articles  it  would  be  rash 
for  a  civilian  to  venture.  But  surely  if  military  service  be 
made,  as  it  ought  to  be  made,  compulsory  on  all,  the  bogey 
of  the  provision  of  large  Indian  and  Colonial  garrisons 
will  lay  itself :  among  the  500,000  men  who  annually 
reach  the  age  of  twenty  there  will  always,  I  believe,  be  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  whom  the  military  life  and  the 
desire  for  travel  and  adventure  appeal  (to  say  nothing 
of  the  high  Indian  pay)  to  supply  those  garrisons  by 
volunteering  at  the  expiry  of  their  compulsory  term  at 
home.  Again  I  wrould  most  earnestly  deprecate  any 
appeal  to  the  Ballot  :  if  by  some  chance  in  any 
village  the  cook's  son  got  taken  and  the  duke’s 
son  escaped,  who  in  that  village  would  ever 
believe  that  chance  unaided  had  brought  about  that 
result?  And,  when  the  Secretary  for  War  himself  is 
driven  to  complain  from  his  place  in  Parliament  of 
attempts  unduly  to  influence  him  (“  nobble  ”  I  believe  is 
the  old  Turf  phrase)  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  the 
Conscription  Ballot  would  support  the  role  of  Caesar’s 
wife.  Moreover  the  partial  character  of  the  Ballot, 
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THE  “FAITH  AND  FOLLY”  OF 
MONSIGNOR  VAUGHAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

92  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.  W. 

4  June,  1901. 

Dear  Sir,  — It  is  the  rule  of  this  office  to  send  a  copy 
of  any  publication  for  which  we  are  responsible  to  any 
person  named  therein,  and  if  the  copy  of  the  Saturday  i 
Review  for  18  May  failed  to  reach  Monsignor  Vaughan  | 
on  that  day  it  must  have  been  due  to  some  accident. 

I  will  with  your  kind  permission  reply  to  his  letter 
seriatim. 

1.  I  did  represent  the  Monsignor  as  affirming  that 

“  If  a  vivisector’s  purpose  be  to  benefit  mankind 
nothing  he  does  to  sentient  animals  can  be  called 
cruelty.” 

To  this  the  Monsignor  replies 

“  I  absolutely  deny  that  I  ever  made  any  such  state¬ 
ment.” 

Well  let  us  see.  On  p.  361,  to  which  I  imagine  the 
Monsignor  refers,  he  says  : — 

“  Now  reason  demands  three  conditions.  Firstly, 
that  there  may  be  a  motive  ;  secondly  that  there  be  a 
just  motive,  and  thirdly,  that  there  be  some  proportion 
between  the  end  to  be  gained,  and  the  means  employed 
in  reaching  that  end,  thus  e.g.  in  the  matter  of  vivi¬ 
section,  the  amount  of  suffering  inflicted  must  bear 
some  relation  to  the  result  to  be  obtained.” 

My  statement  contained  the  first  two  of  the  Mon¬ 
signor’s  conditions.  The  third  condition  demanded  by 
the  Monsignor  I  admit  that  1  overlooked.  But  of 
course  the  Monsignor  is  aware  that  in  practice  it  is  left 
not  to  him  but  to  the  vivisector  to  decide  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  end  to  be  gained  and  the  suffering 
inflicted. 

2.  There  are  unlimited  methods  of  comparing  the 
intelligence  of  men  and  animals  and  indeed  of  one  man 
and  another,  but  there  is  none  for  comparing  capacity 
for  pain  even  between  man  and  man  ;  much  less  be-  I 
tween  a  man  and  a  dog.  The  simile  of  a  bird  flying 
to  the  Pleiades  is  inapplicable  because  nothing  flies 
thither,  and  we  are  dealing  solely  with  comparisons 
between  existing  phenomena. 

3.  The  Monsignor  himself  has  said  page  357 

“  Suffering  is  not  merely  permitted  by  the  Omnipotent 
and  Omniscient  Creator,  but  distinctly  caused.” 

God  therefore,  according  to  the  Monsignor,  causes 
the  tiger  to  slay  the  native,  the  sea  to  drown  the  sailor, 
the  lightning  to  strike  the  husbandman,  and  why  not 
Jack  the  Ripper  to  mutilate  the  women  of  Whitechapel  ? 

It  will  not  tend  to  consolation,  reverence,  or  moral 
edification  to  tell  the  drowning  sailor  that  God  is 
causing  his  suffering,  and  the  Whitechapel  victim  that 
her  assailant’s  free  will  is  causing  hers. 

I  have  heard  that  the  science  of  criminology  has 
something  to  record  about  the  craniums  of  criminals. 

Can  a  man  alter  the  bones  of  his  skull  with  free  will  ? 
If  not,  who  made  his  skull  the  shape  it  may  be? 

4.  We  anti-vivisectionists  maintain  that  all  torture  is 
wrong  whether  of  men  or  animals,  though  some  of  us, 
myself  among  them,  believe  we  have  a  right  in  certain 
circumstances  to  kill  both  men  and  animals. 

The  Monsignor  thinks  it  right  to  torture  animals  for 
a  sufficient  purpose,  and,  for  all  I  know,  would  think  it 
right  also  to  torture  men  for  what  he  deemed  a  sufficient 
purpose  if  the  law  would  let  him.  S.  Augustine,  who 
is  cited  to  emphasise  my  insignificance,  would  I  dare 
swear  have  tortured  me  with  a  light  heart  for  a  less 
purpose  than  the  suppression  of  my  anti-vivisection 
opinions. 

And  there  is  nothing  childish  in  my  inquiring 
whether  the  Monsignor  who  associates  himself  with 
the  Saint  would  vivisect  a  baby  for  a  sufficient  cause. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Stephen  Coleridge. 


REVIEWS. 

AN  INJUSTICE  TO  JUNIUS. 

“The  Francis  Letters.”  By  Sir  Philip  Francis  and 
other  members  of  the  family.  Edited  by  Beata 
Francis  and  Eliza  Keary.  2  vols.  London  ; 
Hutchinson.  1901.  24 v.  net. 

THE  name  of  Sir  Philip  Francis  is  still  a  name  to 
conjure  with.  The  Letters  of  Junius  are  as 
immortal  as  the  Philippics  of  Cicero,  to  which  it  would 
be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  all  that  constitutes 
the  power  and  brilliance  of  both,  they  are  incomparably 
superior.  Regarded  as  compositions  they  remain, 
within  the  limits  of  the  rhetoric  in  which  they  excel, 
without  either  equal  or  second  in  our  language, 
though  they  have  the  honour  to  number  among  their 
imitators  such  masters  as  Gibbon,  Macaulay  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield.  Of  their  satire  and  invective 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  concentration  and 
intensity,  in  poignancy  and  in  felicity  both  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  application,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
prose,  and  very  little  in  our  verse,  which  would  sustain 
comparison  with  them.  But  to  appreciate  them  fully 
requires  attainments  which  few  people  have  either  the 
desire  or  patience  to  acquire.  A  minute  knowledge  of 
the  party  politics  and  private  scandals  of  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  of  the  squabbles  between  the 
City  and  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  ignoble 
feuds  and  intrigues  which  broke  up  Chatham’s  last 
administration,  overturned  Grafton’s  and  set  up  Lord 
North’s,  of  the  relation  of  the  King’s  Friends  to  the 
Wilkites,  of  the  Wilkites  to  the  Grenvilles,  and  of  both 
to  the  Bloomsbury  Gang,  of  the  atrocities  of  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Sir  William  Blackstone  on  the  Bench,  of 
Lord  Barrington  at  the  War  Office,  and  of  the  crimes  and 
delinquencies,  private  as  well  as  public,  of  the  Dukes 
of  Grafton  and  Bedford  generally — all  these  are  subjects 
which  have,  in  themselves,  ceased  to  interest  even  the 
student  of  history,  but  which  are  the  themes  and 
material  of  these  immortal  Letters.  They  have 
thus  much  in  common  with  such  satires  as  Dryden’s 
“Absalom  and  Achitophel  ”  and  Pope’s  “Dunciad.'’ 
To  a  certain  extent  they  may  be  relished  and 
enjoyed  by  a  reader  to  whom  they  appeal  only  as 
compositions,  who  is  content  to  regard  the  objects  of 
their  invective  and  sarcasm  merely  as  lay  figures,  and 
who,  ignoring  what  is  particular  and  local,  abstracts 
from  them  and  dwells  only  on  what  is  of  universal  and 
typical  application  and  interest.  But  the  true  literary 
epicure  will  not  be  content  with  this.  He  knows  that 
the  trouble  involved  in  realising  the  conditions  under 
which  such  works  appeared,  in  deciphering  the 
minutire  on  which  their  point  and  force  as  satires 
depend  and  in  tracing  each  reference  to  its  source, 
each  application  to  its  circumstances,  will  be  amply 
repaid. 

The  identification  of  Francis  with  Junius  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fact  more  conclusively  established  than 
any  fact  in  biography  and  history  which  is  based  on 
circumstantial  evidence.  All  reasonable  doubts  on  the 
subject  were  removed  by  John  Taylor’s  “Junius 
Identified,”  published  in  1816.  Since  then  the  evidence 
has  been  accumulating.  By  1850  Macaulay,  Lord 
Chancellor  Campbell  and  Lord  Stanhope,  all  of  whom 
had  carefully  investigated  the  subject,  were  convinced 
of  this  identity.  But  the  evidence  which  satisfied  them 
has  since  then  been  corroborated  by  evidence  which 
scarcely  leaves  anything  to  be  desired.  In  1867  the 
Life  of  Francis  by  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Herman 
Merivale  may  be  said  to  have  supplied  every  link  that 
was  wanting,  and  in  1871  the  Hon.  Edward  Twisleton’s 
monumental  work  established  beyond  the  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  handwriting 
of  Francis  slightly  disguised.  It  was  reserved  for  Sir 
Philip’s  grandson  Mr.  H.  R.  Francis  in  his  admirable 
summary  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  his  grandfather’s 
claims,  published  in  1894  under  the  title  of  “Junius 
Revealed,”  not  indeed  to  discover,  but  to  publish 
most  important  collateral  corroboration,  namely  that 
four  out  of  the  five  seals  used  for  the  sealing  of 
Junius’  letters  were  Sir  Philip’s  own  seals.  We 
are  speaking  within  compass  when  we  say  that  to 
the  circumstantial  evidence  which  identifies  Francis 
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with  Junius  there  is  literally  no  link  missing,  and  that 
to  every  argument  which  has  been  adduced  in  support 
of  their  duality,  the  rebutting  answer  is  obvious,  full 
and  explicit.  Inseparable  as  shadow  from  substance  is 
the  very  marked  personality  of  Francis  and  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Letters,  is  the  correspondence  between 
the  principles,  the  sentiments,  the  sympathies,  the  anti¬ 
pathies  peculiar  to  the  one  and  those  peculiar  to  the 
other,  is  the  correspondence  between  their  movements, 
between  their  periods  of  activity  and  of  cessation  from 
activity.  Certainty,  we  concede,  is  not  possible,  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  certainty  the  absence  of  which  causes 
us  very  little  misgiving  in  attributing  the  authorship 
of  “The  Tale  of  a  Tub”  to  Swift  and  the  author¬ 
ship  of  the  “  De  Imitatione  Christi  ”  to  Thomas 
fi-Kempis.  The  arguments  of  the  Anti- Franciscans, 
represented  by  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Hayward  and 
more  recently  by  Mr.  Fraser  Rae,  rest  on  assumptions 
some  of  which  are  founded  on  the  grossest  perversions 
of  fact,  others  on  defiance  of  what  is  both  reasonable 
and  probable,  and  others  on  mere  unsupported  dog¬ 
matism. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  two  handsome  volumes 
before  us.  Francis  has,  we  own,  always  had  a  fascina¬ 
tion  for  us,  quite  apart  from  his  association  with 
Junius  ;  indeed  we  think  that  no  one  could  follow 
his  career  and  study  his  character  as  they  are  traced 
and  delineated  in  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Merivale’s  bio¬ 
graphy  without  being  attracted  by  them.  We  opened 
these  volumes  therefore  with  eager  curiosity,  and  with 
every  disposition  to  be  grateful  for  the  entertainment 
promised  by  them.  We  closed  them,  we  say  with  regret 
not  merely  with  disappointment,  but  to  speak  plainly 
with  indignation.  We  thought  what  Francis  would 
himself  have  felt,  had  he  been  able  to  foresee  the  sort 
of  capital  which  injudicious  descendants  would  make 
out  of  his  reputation,  that  his  name  would  be  employed 
to  secure  currency  for  family  twaddle  which  must  have 
ceased  to  interest  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  six 
months  after  it  had  been  committed  to  paper.  To  say 
that  what  is  here  printed,  in  all  the  dignity  of  beautiful 
illustrations  and  in  the  best  of  type,  throws  no  new  light 
on  Francis,  either  as  a  public  or  a  private  man,  and  that 
it  adds  nothing  of  the  smallest  value  or  interest  in 
relation  to  what  is  already  known  of  his  eminent 
contemporaries,  is  perhaps  the  least  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  can  be  made  to  this  deplorable 
addition  to  biographical  impertinences.  All  that  is 
worth  reading  in  it  has  already  been  printed  in  the 
biography  by  Parkes  and  Merivale — a  fact  which  the 
editors  have  studiously  concealed — and  much  which  has 
been  reprinted  is  garbled.  The  volumes  have  plainly 
been  concocted  out  of  the  material  which  Messrs. 
Parkes  and  Merivale  very  properly  rejected  as  irrelevant 
and  useless.  Thus  we  have  Mrs.  Francis’  journal 
written  for  the  edification  of  her  husband  in  India,  with 
no  paragraph  in  it  which  could  by  any  possibility 
interest  any  human  soul  except  themselves.  But  dreary 
and  trivial  as  this  is,  it  finds  in  these  respects  a  rival  in 
another  journal  kept  by  her  brother  Alexander  Macrabie 
with  which  we  are  also  favoured.  With  the  letters  of 
this  gentleman  a  greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is 
occupied;  we  can  only  hope  that  Francis  and  his 
friends  found  them  more  entertaining  than  we  have. 
Of  the  letters  of  Francis  himself  the  only  ones  worth 
preserving  have  been  printed  by  Messrs.  Parkes  and 
Merivale  ;  those  added  here  are,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  mere  impertinences. 

We  have  given  a  greater  space  to  our  notice  of  these 
volumes  than  they  deserve  because  we  think  it  a  duty 
to  protest  against  mere  book-making  in  any  form,  but 
especially  against  that  form  of  it  which  here  finds  illus¬ 
tration.  To  present  as  new  what  has  long  been  old, 
and  to  employ  what  deserves  currency  to  circulate  what 
does  not,  is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  make  an  eminent  man 
ridiculous,  first  by  the  sacrilegious  publication  of  triviali¬ 
ties  intended  only  for  private  eyes,  and  then  by  making 
him  sponsor  for  the  similar  trivialities  of  others  who 
are  not  eminent  is,  in  our  opinion,  not  merely  a  deplor¬ 
able  error  of  judgment  but  something  very  like  a  breach 
of  trust.  If  the  descendants  of  Francis  wished  to 
honour  his  memory  they  would  do  well  to  reprint  the 
biography  by  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Merivale  and 
suppress  the  present  volumes. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  TOLSTOI. 

“Tolstoy  and  his  Problems.”  Essays  by  Aylmer- 
Maude.  London  :  Grant  Richards.  1901.  6s. 

IN  Mr.  Maude’s  book  of  300  pages,  exactly  half  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  Tolstoi  and  his  problems  ;  the  other 
half  is  concerned  with  Mr.  Maude  and  his  problems. 
Mr.  Maude  is  a  disciple  of  Tolstoi,  and  when  he  ceases 
to  interpret  Tolstoi’s  conclusions  he  seeks  for  his  own 
conclusions  along  similar  lines.  As  an  interpreter  he 
is  excellent,  and  his  earlier  chapters  have  real  value  in 
establishing  exactly  what  Tolstoi  has  meant  by  his 
religious  speculations  and  his  moral  reforms.  The 
later  chapters,  on  “  Right  and  Wrong,”  on  “  War  and 
Patriotism,”  on  “The  Doukhobors,”  show  him  to  be  a 
simple,  honest,  intelligent  and  patient  seeker  after 
truth.  He  is  not  a  profound  thinker,  and  he  has 
nothing  new  to  say  :  he  reminds  us  of  many  things  which 
we  know  almost  too  well  to  remember,  or  which  are 
almost  too  close  to  us  for  us  to  see. 

Of  Tolstoi  he  says  rightly:  “Tolstoy  is  no  faultless 
and  infallible  prophet  whose  works  should  be  swallowed 
as  bibliolaters  swallow  the  Bible  ;  but  he  is  a  man  of 
extraordinary  capacity,  sincerity,  and  self-sacrifice,  who 
has  for  more  than  twenty  years  striven  to  make  abso¬ 
lutely  plain  to  all,  the  solution  of  some  of  the  most 
vital  problems  of  existence.”  Tolstoi  is  not  an  abstract 
thinker,  a  philosopher  by  temperament,  though  he  has 
come  finally  to  have  a  consistent  philosophy  of  life,  not, 
as  with  Nietzsche,  a  mere  bundle  of  intuitions.  His 
mind  is  logical,  and  it  is  also  that  of  a  man  of  action  : 
it  goes  straight  to  conclusions,  and  acts  upon  them, 
promptly  and  humbly.  He  desires,  first  of  all,  to  be¬ 
come  clear  himself,  to  “  save  his  own  soul  ;  ”  then  he 
will  act  upon  others  by  the  instinctive  exercise  of  his 
goodness,  of  what  he  is,  not  by  some  external  reform. 
All  his  reforms  would  begin  with  the  head  and  with  the 
heart ;  he  would  “  convince  ”  the  world  of  what  to  him 
is  righteousness,  taking  it  for  granted  that  men  will 
naturally  do  what  they  see  ought  to  be  done.  Thus  he 
has  no  belief  in  Socialism  or  in  Anarchism,  in  any 
mechanical  readjustment  of  things  w'hich  is  not  the 
almost  unconscious  result  of  a  personal  feeling  or  con¬ 
viction.  “The  work,”  says  Mr.  Maude,  “to  which' 
Tolstoy  has  set  himself  is  a  work  to  which  each  of  us 
is  also  called — it  is  the  establishment  on  earth  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  of  Truth  and  Good.”  To 
Tolstoi  the  one  question  is  :  What  is  the  purpose  of 
my  life  ?  and  his  answer,  explains  the  interpreter,  is 
this:  “The  purpose  of  my  life  is  to  understand,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  do,  the  will  of  that  Power  which 
has  sent  me  here,  and  which  actuates  my  reason  and 
conscience.”  Preferring,  as  he  tells  us,  to  seek  good¬ 
ness  “  by  the  head,”  rather  than  “  by  the  heart,”  to 
begin  with  the  understanding,  he  has  none  of  the  artist’s 
disinterested  interest  in  “  problems,”  as  Ibsen,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has.  When  Ibsen  concerns  himself  with  questions 
of  conduct,  with  the  “  meaning  of  life,”  he  has  no  interest 
in  their  solution,  only  in  their  development,  caring  only 
to  track  the  evil,  not  to  cure  it.  They  are  his  material, 
from  which  he  holds  himself  as  far  aloof  as  the  algebraist 
from  his  ;v.  Now  Tolstoi  is  what  he  is  just  because  he 
has  been  through  all  this,  and  has  found  himself  compelled 
to  leave  it  behind.  He  is  a  personality,  and  the  artist 
in  him  has  never  been  more  than  a  part  of  his  per¬ 
sonality.  Tolstoi  first  lived,  then  wrote,  now  he  draws 
the  moral  from  both  careers,  working  upon  life  itself 
rather  than  upon  a  painting  after  life.  His  final  attitude 
is  the  postscript  adding  a  conclusion  to  his  novels. 
As  a  novelist  he  had  kept  closer  to  actual  life,  to  the 
dust  of  existence,  than  any  other  novelist ;  so  that 
“Anna  Kardnina  ”  is  perhaps  more  painful  to  read 
than  any  other  novel.  It  gives  us  body  and  soul,  and 
it  also  gives  us  the  clothes  of  life,  society.  There  are 
none  of  the  disguises  of  the  novelist  with  a  style,  or  of 
the  novelist  with  a  purpose.  It  is  so  real  that  it  seems 
to  be  speaking  to  us  out  of  our  own  hearts  and  out  of 
our  own  experience.  It  is  so  real  because  it  is  the 
work  of  one  to  whom  life  is  more  significant  than  it  is 
to  any  other  novelist.  Thus  the  final  step,  the  step 
which  every  novelist,  if  he  goes  far  enough,  may  be 
impelled,  by  the  mere  logic  of  things,  to  take,  is 
easier,  more  inevitable  for  him  than  for  any  other. 
The  novelist,  more  than  any  other  artist,  is  concerned 
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directly  with  life.  He  has  to  watch  the  passions  at 
work  in  the  world,  the  shipwreck  of  ideals,  the  action 
of  society  upon  man,  of  man  upon  society.  When  he  is 
tired  of  considering  these  things  with  the  unimpas¬ 
sioned  eyes  of  the  artist,  he  begins  to  concern  himself 
about  them  very  painfully  :  he  becomes  a  moralist. 
Perhaps  he  has  been  one  :  he  becomes  a  reformer. 

And  Tolstoi,  now  that  the  artist  in  him  has  been 
superseded,  has  forgotten  that  art  ever  existed  for  him, 
and  seems  to  take  pleasure  in  denying  its  reasonable 
existence  for  others.  “  I  once  asked  Tolstoi,”  says 
Mr.  Maude,  quite  seriously,  “  how  he  accounted  for  the 
supreme  rank  among  authors  accorded  to  Shakespeare 
in  Russia  and  elsewhere.  He  said  he  explained  it  to 
himself  by  the  fact  that  the  4  cultured  crowd  ’  who  care 
for  these  things  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  purpose  and 
aim  of  life.”  He  has  come  to  think  with  the  Puritans 
that  imagination,  divorced  from  conduct,  or  from 
an1  actually  improving  intention,  is  worse  than  useless, 
is  morally  wrong.  He  has  written  a  book,  discussing 
“  What  is  Art  ?  ”  from  this  standpoint,  and  Mr.  Maude 
has  written  two  essays  to  explain  and  defend  what 
Tolstoi  means.  We  have  already  discussed  the  theory 
at  some  length  in  these  columns,  and  need  not  return 
to  it.  It  is  only  of  importance  to  note  how  disin¬ 
terestedly,  here  as  elsewhere,  Tolstoi  tries  to  be  con¬ 
sistent,  to  follow  truth  into  any  darkness,  so  long  as  he 
seems  to  himself  to  be  following  the  trail  of  truth. 


SIR  HENRY  COLVILE’S  WORK. 

“  The  Work  of  the  Ninth  Division.”  By  Major-General 
Sir  H.  E.  Colvile.  London  :  Arnold.  1901.  ios.  6 d. 
HE  Colvile  affaire  has  been  exhaustively  threshed 
out  both  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere  ;  with  that 
we  have  dealt  already.  We  shall,  therefore,  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  merely  reviewing  this  book  on  its 
merits  without  detailed  reference  to  the  heated  con¬ 
troversy  which  has  raged  round  the  head  of  its  author. 
In  the  preface  Sir  Henry  Colvile  tells  us  that  “it  is  no 
part  of  the  scheme  of  this  book  to  treat  of  the  matters 
which  have  lately  been  discussed  in  Parliament,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  influenced  the  fate  of  the  division.” 
Nevertheless  it  is  practically  impossible  to  divorce  the 
two  issues  ;  and  thus  we  are  treated  to  an  elaborate 
analysis  and  defence  of  the  author’s  action  at  Sannah’s 
Post  and  Lindley.  Certainly  it  is  a  most  ingenious  and 
able  defence,  and  well  worth  the  stud}?  of  the  impartial 
man. 

As  regards  the  book  itself,  we  may  at  once  say 
that,  as  an  insight  into  the  phase  of  the  campaign  with 
which  it  deals,  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  Sir  Henry 
Colvile  is  of  course  no  novice  in  the  art  of  writing 
books.  His  style  throughout  is  spirited  and  engaging, 
and  his  power  of  graphic  description  considerable — 
qualities  which  combine  to  produce  a  work  of  absorbing 
interest.  He  pays  throughout  a  high  tribute  to  the 
work  done  by  his  staff  and  brigadiers,  and  he  takes 
all  blame  entirely  to  himself.  At  the  same  time, 
while  we  make  every  allowance,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  book  enhances  one’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  headquarter  staff.  Orders  and 
counter-orders  by  different  sections  of  that  body  appear 
to  have  been  of  more  than  usual  frequency,  and, 
generally  speaking,  it  must  be  said  that  the  character 
of  their  work  once  more  emphasises  the  fact  that  our 
staff  officers  require  more  training  in  dealing  with 
troops  and  operations  on  a  large  scale.  Indeed  that 
some  confusion  should  have  arisen  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  considering  that  all,  from  even  Lord 
Roberts  to  his  “field  coronets,”  were  practically  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  staff  work  of  an  army  corps  in  the  field, 
which  the  force  under  his  immediate  command  in  effect 
was.  For  some  time  previous  to  Sir  Henry’s  recall 
from  South  Africa,  their  method  of  showing  disapproval 
of  his  generalship  took  the  form  of  denuding  by 
degrees  his  division  of  troops,  while  leaving  him  at  the 
same  time  a  complete  divisional  staff — surely  a  some¬ 
what  costly  and  illogical  manner  of  conveying  a 
general  disapproval  of  his  proceedings.  Indeed 
the  history  of  this  part  of  the  division’s  work  reads 
like  a  realistic  performance  of  Haydn’s  “Farewell 
Symphony,”  where  all  the  performers  disappear  one  by 


one,  and  finally  leave  the  conductor  alon'e.  While  one 
brigade  still  formed  the  division,  the  absurdity  of  the 
position  was  extreme  to  a  degree.  The  brigade  had  a 
brigadier  and  a  brigade  staff,  and  there  was  in  addition 
a  full  divisional  staff  to  look  after  it.  It  followed  that 
the  divisional  staff  had  to  do  something,  and  conse¬ 
quently  they  practically  took  charge  of  the  brigade  in 
detail,  of  necessity  leaving  to  the  brigadier  and  his  staff 
but  the  most  trivial  details.  As  it  was,  owing  largely  to 
the  tact  displayed  on  either  side,  this  fruitful  source1  of 
friction  did  not  produce  any.  Scattered  throughout  the 
book  are  some  very  interesting  comments  on  the  Boer 
system  of  warfare.  Master  in  the  art  of  choosing  posi¬ 
tions,  the  Boer  rarely  leaves  them  till  forced  to  retire  or 
outflanked  ;  and.  “  he  never  makes  a  counter-attack,  or 
having  once  retired,  rallies  on  the  same  day.”  A 
handful  of  men,  which  a  European  army  -would  con¬ 
temptuously  sweep  from  its  path,  is  therefore  able  to 
hold  him  in  front.  At  the  same  time  he  pays  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  dogged  pertinacity  with  which 
the  Boers  clung  to  their  posts  during  the  long  and 
“  weary  days  and  nights  ”  at  Paardeberg  ;  and  tells  us 
that  “perhaps  we  are  too  apt  to  look  upon  our  own 
particular  brand  of  courage  as  the  only  genuine  sort.” 


ORIEL. 

“  Oxford  University  College  Histories:  Oriel  College.” 
By  David  Watson  Rannie.  London  :  Robinson. 
1900.  net. 

READING  in  the  steps  of  that  most  distinguished 
of  living  Oriel  antiquaries,  Dr.  Shadwell,  Mr. 
Rannie  has  carefully  traced  the  early  history  of  his 
college,  and  it  is  through  no  fault  of  his  that  one 
turns  instinctively  to  those  later  chapters  which  record 
its  meteoric  brilliancy  during  the  early  decades  of  last 
century.  Its  pre-Reformation  annals  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  mediaeval  college  as  distinguished 
from  the  cathedral  schools  and  the  monastic  estab¬ 
lishments.  Its  rise  was  typical  of  that  of  many  of  the 
foundations  which  took  the  statutes  of  Walter  de 
Merton  for  their  model.  But  it  is  on  the  imperishable 
distinction  which  for  an  all  too  brief  period  lit  up  the 
Oriel  Common  Room  that  its  renown  must  ever  rest. 

The  personality  of  three  great  provosts,  Eveldigh, 
Coplestone,  Hawkins,  whose  successive  tenure  of  office 
just  exceeded  a  century  (1781-1883)  was  the  causa 
causans  of  the  commanding  position  occupied  by  Oriel, 
but  the  peculiarity  in  the  statutes  which  enabled  them 
to  collect  within  its  walls  the  intellectual  flower  of  the 
University  is  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rannie.  Origin¬ 
ally  “  it  knew  nothing  of  any  obligation  to  conduct  a 
young  student  through  all  the  stages  of  his  education 
from  matriculation  to  his  Bachelor’s  degree.”  Its 
members  had  already  their  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  University,  and  were  met  together  in  college  “to 
pursue  their  studies  towards  higher  issues  and  the 
teaching  degrees.”  It  consisted  of  Fellows  as  exclu¬ 
sively  as  does  All  Souls  at  the  present  moment.  The 
Chancellorship  of  Leicester  brought  about  the  change. 
By  his  statute  of  1581  membership  of  a  college  or  hall 
was  made  essential  to  the  membership  of  the  University, 
and  that  monopoly  remained  unimpaired  until  the 
creation  of  the  unattached  student  in  1871.  Oriel  was 
among  the  first  to  welcome  the  “extranei”  within  its 
portals  and  thenceforth  a  steady  stream  of  commoners 
makes  appearance  on  the  books.  But  in  one  most 
important  particular  it  differed  from  the  surrounding 
foundations  :  the  statutes  made  no  provision  for  the 
privileged  class,  who  as  scholars,  students,  demies 
or  post-masters  had  elsewhere  a  preferential  claim  on 
the  Fellowships  as  they  became  vacant.  With  im¬ 
material  exceptions  the  liberty  of  choice  was  unfettered 
and  when  Provost  Eveleigh  made  merit  and  intellect 
the  sole  qualification  for  election  the  match  was  laid  to 
the  train  which  has  revolutionised  Oxford. 

The  glories  of  the  Oriel  Common  Room,  the  search¬ 
ing  nature  of  the  test  which  made  admission  to  it  the 
corrective  of  the  Schools  List  have  been  set  forth  times 
out  of  number.  The  intellectual  supremacy  of  the 
college  under  Coplestone  and,  to  a  less  degree,  under 
Hawkins  played  no  trivial  part  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  and  an  all-important  one  in  the  revival  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  Yet  from  an  academic  point  of 
view  the  brilliant  days  of  Oriel  were  wearing  to  a  close 
before  the  Oxford  movement  had  begun.  Whately 
and  Arnold  were  greater  men  in  the  sight  of  the 
examiners  than  Hurrell  Froude  and  Newman.  It  is 
on  the  name  of  Keble  that  Oriel  men  of  all  schools  of 
thought  will  fasten  most  fondly  as  the  representative 
of  what  is  best  and  most  enduring  in  their  records. 

It  seems  an  irony  of  fate  that  the  greatest  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  college  should  have  centred  round  Hawkins 
rather  than  round  Eveleigh  who  founded  the  Honour 
Schools  or  Coplestone  who,  in  his  own  words,  left  “the 
Fellows  united  and  the  most  cordial  harmony  sub¬ 
sisting.”  Great  as  a  tutor,  his  patriarchal  dispensation 
as  Provost — it  lasted  from  1828  to  1882 — witnessed  a 
decadence  in  the  fame  of  the  college.  To  quote  Mr. 
Rannie,  he  “lived  to  be  superannuated  in  many 
respects,  and  there  were  in  him  always  veins  of 
pedantry,  officialism,  and  obstinacy,  which  in  days  of 
age  and  power  became  uncomfortably  prominent  and 
marred  his  usefulness.”  The  hitherto  unchallenged 
position  of  Oriel  was  doomed  when  the  other  colleges 
followed  its  example  and  Fellowships  were  thrown  open 
throughout  the  University,  but  Hawkins  did  nothing  to 
retard  the  process  of  decay.  His  action  in  removing 
Newman,  Wilberforce  and  Froude  from  their  tutorships 
was  a  blow  from  which  the  college  never  recovered  : 
on  the  other  hand  his  intense  conservatism  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  reforms 
which  he  had  no  small  share  in  promoting.  Under 
him  the  numbers  on  the  books  remained  stationary 
while  the  march  of  intellect  within  the  walls  scarcely 
vindicated  his  policy.  The  fame  which  Oriel  has 
acquired  in  later  years  has  been  on  a  side,  that  of 
athleticism,  which  no  one  could  have  accused  the  old 
Provost  of  fostering. 

To  this  branch  of  his  subject  Mr.  Rannie  barely 
renders  justice.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Oriel  has  stood  pre-eminent  in  the  cricket  field  and  the 
list  of  “blues”  which  he  has  compiled  is  but  an 
imperfect  record  of  the  triumphs  which  the  college  has 
won.  And  we  find  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  in  1881 
an  Oriel  “  twelve  ”  was  deemed  worthy  to  play  a  match 
against  the  rest  of  the  University,  a  distinction  accorded 
to  an  individual  college  only  once  before  or  since — to 
B.  N.  C.  consulibus  Ottaway  et  Hadow.  We  may  be 
pardoned  in  pointing  out  in  this  connexion  that  A.  H. 
Evans — “  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen” — besides  being 
Captain  of  the  University  Eleven  was  Captain  not  of 
the  Association  but  of  the  Rugby  Football  Team,  and 
also  that  the  highest  position  on  the  river  attained  by 
the  Oriel  boat  in  recent  years  was  fourth  in  1874,  not 
fifth  in  1876  as  Mr.  Rannie  represents.  His  Dean 
might  have  corrected  him,  for  he  held  the  rudder  lines 
in  the  former  year. 


A  CENSOR  OF  GENEALOGY. 

il  Studies  on  Peerage  and  Family  History.”  By 
J.  Horace  Round.  London  :  Constable.  1901. 
12s.  6 d.  net. 

PIE  last  volume  of  essays  issued  by  Mr.  Round 
contains  as  is  usual  with  the  author  many  new 
and  interesting  facts,  ascertained  from  the  records  of 
the  past  and  stated  in  clear  and  forcible  language. 
The  author  always  contrives  to  find  an  object  to  attack 
and,  as  a  means  of  impressing  his  own  views  and  con¬ 
clusions  upon  the  public,  this  form  of  argument  has 
great  advantages.  When  however  the  subjects  dealt  : 
with  in  one  volume  are  many  and  of  different  classes  ! 
and  periods,  the  effect  is  that  of  an  explosive  shell  fall¬ 
ing  into  a  company  of  innocent  (if  ignorant)  anti¬ 
quaries.  The  studies  on  the  Creation  of  Peers  by 
Henry  VIII.,  on  the  Relations  of  Charles  I.  and  Lord 
Glamorgan  are  very  valuable  contributions  to  history  ; 
those  on  the  Abeyance  of  the  Barony  of  Mowbray, 
the  succession  to  the  Crown  and  the  origin  of  the 
Stewarts  contain  much  ingenious  argument;  but  the 
articles  on  the  Fieldings,  Russells,  Spencers  and 
the  Peerage  generally  are  to  some  extent  spoilt  by  the 
author’s  animosity  against  the  heralds  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  and  against  some  recent  writers  on 
armorial  bearings  and  pedigrees  ;  of  these  last  Mr. 
Fox  Davies  and  the  Editor  of  Burke’s  Peerage  are  I 


the  principal  delinquents.  The  College  of  Arms  is  held 
responsible  for  the  wild  statements  of  the  former  and 
the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  an  Officer  of  Arms  is 
dilated  upon  as  the  source  of  a  continued  publication 
of  seventeenth-century  inventions. 

The  fact  is  Mr.  Round  takes  genealogy  as  seriously 
as  he  does  history.  It  is  in  his  view  as  preposterous 
for  a  Fielding  to  believe  himself  a  Hapsburg,  or  a 
Russell  that  he  is  de  Rosel  as  it  was  for  Mr.  Freeman 
to  assert  the  existence  of  a  palisade  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  For  our  part  we  cannot  regard  the  found¬ 
ing  a  pedigree  in  myth  as  a  moral  crime ;  and  we 
strongly  suspect  that  if  every  trace  of  inaccuracy  were 
eliminated  from  the  accounts  of  our  peers’  families 
there  would  be  little  left  to  read.  No  doubt  the 
Camdens,  the  Vincents,  the  Dugdales,  Sic.  invented,  or 
allowed  others  to  invent,  illustrious  origins  for  their 
clients,  just  as  chroniclers  invented  the  numbers  of 
combatants  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  battles.  We 
have  no  objection  to  the  disproof,  but  no  one  ever  be¬ 
lieved  the  stories,  and  when  a  really  acute  critic  and  a 
master  of  ancient  charter  work  devotes  his  energy  to 
exploding  Burke’s  Peerage  and  the  non-official  work 
of  heralds,  we  regret  the  waste  of  time.  On  one  point 
we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Round.  Some  kind 
of  public  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  records  in 
the  custody  of  the  heralds  might  be  useful.  A  larger 
scope  for  such  an  inquiry  would  be  more  useful,  and  it 
should  be  open  to  a  commission  to  consider  whether  in 
some  respects  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Earl  Marshal 
should  not  be  made  more  effective. 

The  name  of  Stewart  does  and  always  will  attract 
attention.  The  present  essay  however  relates  only  to 
the  origin  of  the  name.  Mr.  Round,  when  noting  for 
the  Government  charters  preserved  in  France,  collected 
evidence  which  proves  the  connexion  of  the  Stewart 
ancestors  with  the  seneschalship  of  the  Archbishopric  of 
Dol.  This  connexion  was  first  suspected  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Crawford.  It  is  now  proved.  A  second  divi¬ 
sion  of  this  chapter  relates  to  a  family  of  Steward  in  the 
Eastern  Counties,  who  induced  the  heralds  to  record 
their  descent  from  the  seneschals  of  Scotland.  This 
alleged  descent,  in  which  Oliver  Cromw7ell  is  supposed 
to  share  (and  indeed  to  be  nearer  the  chiefdom  of  Stewart 
than  the  King  he  killed),  is  absolutely  false,  and 
Mr.  Round,  always  anxious  to  trace  the  origin  of  a 
falsehood  to  its  source,  offers  evidence  to  show  that 
the  delinquent  was  a  Dean  of  Ely. 

Mr.  Round’s  chapter  on  the  Creation  of  Peers  by 
Henry  VIII.  goes  far  to  prove  that  the  gradual  increase 
of  lay  peers  was  designed  with  the  view  of  overpower¬ 
ing  the  Church.  It  has  been  commonly  believed  that 
the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  and  the  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  King  were  both  by  implication 
assented  to  by  the  bishops  and  abbots.  Mr.  Round 
shows  the  reverse  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  these 
measures  were  only  proposed  when  a  numerical  superi¬ 
ority  of  lay  peers  had  been  deliberately  secured. 

The  chapters  on  Charles  I.  and  Lord  Glamorgan  re¬ 
late  to  a  very  difficult  question  respecting  a  minor  point 
in  history.  After  a  preliminary  tilt  with  Mr.  Gardiner 
the  author  indicates  the  importance  of  the  subject  as 
bearing  on  the  character  of  the  King.  It  has  been 
alleged  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  habitual  insincerity  that 
Charles  made  overtures  to  the  Catholic  party  in  Ireland 
behind  the  back  of  the  Viceroy,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  military  help,  in  exchange  for  promises  which 
he  could  afterwards  repudiate.  The  accusation  rests 
upon  the  theory  that  certain  Somerset  documents  are 
genuine.  Mr.  Round  examines  alleged  patents  creating 
the  Earl  of  Glamorgan  a  Marquis  and  Duke  ot 
Somerset,  contemporary  with  the  alleged  instructions 
to  treat  with  the  Irish.  The  reader  is  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  patents  were  forged,  and  there¬ 
fore  that  the  instructions  w’ere  probably  also  forged. 
It  was  the  age  of  forgery  and  it  wTould  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  consider  how  far  forgery  of  this  kind 
conflicted  with  the  moral  sense  of  past  ages.  It 
is  not  possible  within  our  limits  of  space  to  consider 
these  matters  in  detail.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  before  us,  and  notably  the 
subjects  we  have  specially  mentioned,  illustrate  the  true 
historical  method — that  of  examining  and  arguing  from 
original  matter,  without  being  unduly  influenced  by  the 
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speculations  of  writers,  who  were  often  careless,  and 
seldom  had  the  facilities  of  access  now  open  to  all 
students  of  history. 


MORE  COMPANY  LAW. 

“  A  Manual  of  Company  Law.”  By  William  Frederick 
Hamilton.  Second  edition.  London  :  Stevens  and 
Sons  Limited.  1901.  215. 

HE  Company  Act  of  1900,  if  it  has  left  undone  much 
that  it  ought  to  have  done,  has  certainly  done  one 
thing-  that  might  well  have  been  omitted,  and  that  is, 
produce  a  very  superabundant  and  over-luxuriant 
crop  of  books  on  company  law.  Mr.  Hamilton’s  book, 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1891,  was 
originally  intended  by  the  author  for  directors  of  com¬ 
panies,  and  treated  of  the  law  so  far  only  as  it  affected 
their  rights,  powers,  and  liabilities.  Under  the 
seductive  influences  of  the  recent  Act  Mr.  Hamilton 
has  enlarged  his  work  into  a  complete  treatise  on  the 
whole  law  of  companies. 

A  tremendous  change  has  been  going  on  in  the 
legal  atmosphere  during  the  last  century,  of  which 
judges  and  practising  lawyers  seem  to  be  less  aware 
perhaps  than  the  outside  public,  or  at  any  rate  they 
show  less  intention  of  accepting  and  adapting  them¬ 
selves  to  it.  The  activity  of  Parliamentary  legislation 
during  the  century  has  meant  not  only  the  creation 
of  entirely  new  departments  of  legal  provision  and 
machinery,  such  as  the  network  of  statutes  which  have 
sprung  up  in  connexion  with  public  health  and  Local 
Government,  but  also  the  absorption  of  the  older 
common  law  by  statutory  enactment.  The  law  of  Bills 
of  Exchange  or  Sale  of  Goods,  which  fifty  years  ago  had 
to  be  tracked  to  its  lair  in  volumes  of  reports  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds  is  now  at  large  in  codifying  Acts. 
The  change  is  not  very  popular  with  lawyers  :  their 
candid  friends  will  be  disposed  to  ascribe  this  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  innate  wickedness  of  the  profession,  which 
is  supposed  to  prefer  obscurity  to  certainty,  and  bills  of 
costs  to  a  clear  rule  of  law.  The  reason  in  the  minds 
of  the  thinking  members  of  the  profession  is  more 
creditable,  if  not  so  easily  apprehended  of  the  majority  : 
a  rule  of  law  embodied  in  cases  is  malleable,  that  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  is  cast-iron  ;  the  former  can,  as  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  society  continually  change,  be  modified 
insensibly  to  fit  the  new  conditions  :  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  though  capable  of  interpretation  in  the  Courts 
cannot  be  seriously  extended  or  altered  save  by 
having  recourse  to  another  Act.  find  partly  owing  to 
professional  distrust  the  process  of  transfusion  has 
recently  suffered  some  check  ;  the  Marine  Insurance 
Bill,  though  before  Parliament  for  several  years,  is  not 
yet  law  and  seems  now  hardly  likely  to  become  so. 
But  the  change  has  already  gone  far  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  profession  do  not  more  readily  admit  it  : 
lawyers  still  reserve  their  chief  interest  for  compli¬ 
cations  of  case  law,  the  judges  apply  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  statutes  microscopic  examination  of  a  particular 
section  or  phrase,  and  reject  with  scorn  any  argument 
based  on  the  Act  as  a  whole  and  the  idea  of  the  work¬ 
able  scheme  it  was  meant  to  produce. 

With  regard  to  the  writing  of  text-books  the  newer 
order  of  things  has  also  made  itself  felt  :  we  get  now 
not  so  much  ordered  digests  of  cases,  enunciating 
principles  with  the  authorities  to  back  them,  but 
editions  of  Acts,  section  by  section  with  notes  to 
each  section  in  small  print.  Mr.  Justice  Buckley  in 
his  standard  book  on  company  law  adopted  this 
principle  :  Mr.  Hamilton  on  the  other  hand  attempts 
to  follow  the  older  method,  and  it  certainly  has  its 
advantages  at  any  rate  for  those  who  are  not 
lawyers.  The  principles  are  clearly  stated  in  large 
type  and  then  follow  references  to  the  sections  of  the 
various  Acts  and  the  cases  on  which  those  principles 
are  based  :  this  plan  no  doubt  presents  more  difficulties 
than  the  ordinary  one  of  editing  Acts  section  by  section 
but  M  Hamilton  has  most  certainly  made  a  gallant 
and  on  the  whole  successful  attempt  to  carry  out  his 
own  scheme  :  the  new  Act  is,  however,  too  much  for 
him  and  dealing  with  that  he  goes  over  to  the  rival 
method. 

The  notes  on  the  new  Act  of  1900  appear  to 


be  correct  if  somewhat  commonplace  :  they  mostly 
paraphrase  the  sections  and  hardly  help  us  with  our 
!  real  difficulties  :  for  instance  it  is  much  disputed 
,  whether  section  23,  which  requires  the  auditor  to  sign 
“every  balance-sheet  laid  before  the  company  in 
general  meeting,”  implies  that  there  must  be  a  balance- 
sheet  :  it  appears  to  suggest  this  implication  though  it 
does  not  in  terms  make  the  requirement.  Mr.  Hamilton 
seems  to  think  a  balance-sheet  will  be  necessary  but  he 
gives  us  no  direct  light  on  the  difficulty  :  and  so  with 
others.  Probably  he  is  cautiously  waiting  for  some 
help  from  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  for  a  further 
edition. 


NOVELS. 

“  Who  Goes  There  ?  The  Story  of  a  Spy  in  the  Civil 

War.”  By  B.  K.  Benson.  New  York  and  London  : 

Macmillan.  1900. 

In  his  story  of  the  American  Civil  War  Mr.  B.  K. 
Benson,  whose  name  we  have  not  met  before,  has  got 
hold  of  a  very  promising,  and  practically  original, 
central  idea.  Stories  of  temporary  loss  of  memory  are, 
of  course,  frequent  enough,  and  the  notion  has,  on  the 
stage,  become  almost  a  commonplace  of  farce.  But 
Mr.  Benson’s  hero  is  a  young  man  who  through  life  has 
been  occasionally  subject  to  such  lapses,  and,  in  spite 
of  his  idiosyncrasies,  is  chosen  by  the  Federal  com¬ 
manders  to  do  work  first  as  a  scout  and  then  as  a  spy. 
He  has  lived  in  the  South,  and  is  therefore  a  particu¬ 
larly  useful  spy.  Unfortunately  a  wound  received  while 
he  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Confederate  forces,  disguised 
in  Confederate  uniform,  brings  on  one  of  his  lapses  :  on 
his  recovery  from  the  wound  he  has  forgotten  all  about 
the  war  and  his  part  in  it,  and  takes  his  place  in  the 
Confederate  ranks.  When  he  recovers  his  memory,  he 
has  to  face  a  very  difficult  moral  problem,  which  does 
not  appear  to  trouble  him  much.  His  faith  unfaithful 
does  not  keep  him  falsely  true,  and  so  he  marries  a  very 
uninteresting  girl,  which,  as  he  is  a  terrible  prig  and  a 
good  deal  of  a  bore,  is  satisfactory.  The  account  of 
scouting  is  very  minute,  and  includes  some  exciting 
episodes,  but  the  story  is  far  too  prolix,  and  a  mysterious 
personage  of  the  Mr.  Isaacs  type  is  somewhat  out  of 
keeping  with  the  homely  realism  of  the  book.  In  fact 
Mr.  Benson,  though  his  work  is  not  uninteresting,  fails 
to  live  up  to  the  central  idea.  The  novel  is  serious  as 
only  an  American  novel  can  be. 

“A  Missing  Hero.”  By  Mrs.  Alexander.  London: 

Chatto  and  Windus.  1901.  6s. 

There  is  no  particular  reason  why  Mrs.  Alexander’s 
Missing  Hero  should  have  disappeared  from  England, 
and,  had  the  author  known  it,  there  is  every  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  chosen  South  Africa  as  his 
hermitage.  For  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  sport 
afford  such  a  blend  of  the  veld  and  the  tropics  as  to 
suggest  that  Mrs.  Alexander  looks  at  Africa  through 
the  small  end  of  a  telescope.  Considerable  pains  ha^ 
evidently  been  taken  with  the  “local  colour,”  and  real 
and  imaginary  Kaffir  words  are  freely  used,  but  her 
research  has  taught  her  little  about  such  matters  as 
the  construction  of  farmhouses,  and  has  left  her  with 
the  conviction  that  the  Boers  speak  German  !  These 
minor  points  are  irritating  blemishes  in  a  pleasant 
story,  told  with  quiet  humour,  wherein  all  the  characters 
except  the  villain  are  natural  human  beings.  The  globe¬ 
trotting  younger  son,  who  cannot  hit  a  haystack,  but 
whose  abler  travelling  companion  kills  big  game  and 
writes  a  book  of  sporting  achievements  in  the  name  of 
his  employer,  is  a  pleasing  person  to  meet,  and  the 
heroine  is  sympathetically  drawn. 

“  Prince  Rupert  the  Buccaneer.”  Byr  C.  J.  CutclifFe 

Hyne.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

A  simple  story  of  adventure  simply  told  deserves  to  be 
tried  by  a  lenient  literary  standard,  while  in  Stevenson’s 
“Treasure  Island”  and  certain  passages  of  Charles 
Kingsley’s  “  Westward  Ho  !”  the  adventurous  motive 
has  been  treated  with  a  skill  that  need  not  fear  the 
most  rigorous.  Such  a  book  as  the  present  however, 
which  recalls  with  no  tinge  of  originality  the  general 
substance  of  those  narratives  and  even  imitates  at  times 
the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  Stevenson’s  phrase- 
ology,  is  merely  that  corruption  of  the  best  which  iis 
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worst  of  all.  The  story,  which  gives  an  account  of 
certain  presumptive  adventures  of  Prince  Rupert  in 
West  Indian  seas,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  girl 
who  accompanied  him  disguised  as  his  “  secretary  ”  (a 
sufficiently  farcical  official  title  considering  the  work  in 
hand),  and  with  little  enough  success.  Mr.  Hyne’s 
most  individual  handiwork  is  the  Wardour  Street 
phraseology,  with  its  parbucking  and  megrims  and 
black-avised  Inquisitors.  The  use  of  the  term  “to 
kow-tow  ”  by  a  secretary  of  the  Protectorate  is  an 
eccentricity  surprising  even  in  its  general  environment. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Alfred  the  Great  ”  By  Warwick  H.  Draper.  London : 
Elliot  Stock.  1901. 

We  welcome  heartily  all  sound  and  entertaining  books  on 
Alfred  the  Great.  If  Mr.  Draper’s  book  has  not  quite  the 
charm  of  Mr.  Frederick  Conybeare’s,  it  is  all  the  same  bright  and 
readable.  Who  can  tire  of  the  battle  scenes  of  Asser,  of  the 
beautiful,  sun-clear  pictures  of  the  childhood  and  manhood  of 
this  king  among  saints  and  saint  among  kings  ?  Mr.  Draper 
has  provided  a  useful  and  new  feature  in  a  kind  of  Alfred  biblio¬ 
graphy,  but  we  question  whether  he  is  quite  fair  in  describing 
Judge  Hughes’  “Alfred  the  Great”  as  diffuse.  The  Bishop  of 
Hereford  remarks  in  his  short  preface  :  “  In  our  English 
education  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  made  sufficient  use  of 
the  biographies  of  great  and  good  men  ;  and  it  may  even  be 
doubted  whether  we  have  fully  realised  the  value  to  a  people 
of  heroes  like  Alfred,  who  so  attractively  represent  the  noblest 
elements  of  character.” 

“  The  Dunbar  Anthology  :  ”  “  The  Cowper  Anthology.”  Edited 
by  Professor  Arber.  London  :  Frowde.  1901.  2 s.  6 d.  j 

each. 

These  form  the  first  and  the  tenth  and  concluding  volume 
of  the  British  Anthologies  which  Professor  Arber  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  select  and  arrange.  The  venture  is  described  as 
the  “  first  adequate  attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  towards 
an  historical  national  Anthology  at  popular  prices.”  We  cannot 
quite  see  the  force  of  calling  a  book  a  Cowper  Anthology  which 
includes  a  number  of  poems  entirely  dissimilar  to  any  work  of 
Cowper’s.  And  why  should  Pye  be  called  “  Pye,  M.P.  ;  P.L.,”  1 
and  Wordsworth  “Wordsworth  P.L.,”  and  Warton  “  Warton, 
B.D.  ;  P.  L.”  ?  If  it  were  necessary  thus  to  render  the  poets  j 
their  honours,  Sheridan  ought  not  to  have  been  shorn  of  his. 

“Glimpses  of  Three  Nations.”  By  G.  W.  Steevens.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Blackwood.  1901.  6s. 

Why  have  these  odds  and  ends  been  served  up  in  book 
form  ?  We  are  told  in  the  preface  that  the  chapters  on 
London  are  published  because  Mrs.  Steevens  was  pressed 
to  publish  some  letters  her  husband  wrote  on  Paris  and 
German).  “I  thought  it  well  to  add  those  concerning  the 
city  he  loved  so  well  and  knew  so  thoroughly.”  The  ex¬ 
planation  is  not  satisfactory.  Here  are  the  first  few  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  opening  article  on  London:  “‘You  know 
London  ?  ’  asked  the  taskmaster.  ‘  London,’  I  answered  ;  ‘  why 
of  course  I  do.  I’ve  lived  in  London.’  ‘  Then  can  you  tell  me 
— what  nobody  else  seems  to  be  able  to  do— why  London  is  so 
enormous,  and  always  increasing?’  ‘You  see,’  I  answered 
idiotically,  ‘  I’ve  been  away  in  India.  No,  Pm  hanged  if  I  can. 
What  do  they  all  do  ?’  ”  Mr.  Steevens,  we  are  told,  intended 
his  magnum  opus  to  be  an  account  of  London.  The  desire  to 
see  exposed  every  scrap  of  work  done  by  a  brilliant  man — and 
Steevens  was  that — after  he  is  dead  is  almost  as  deplorable  in 
our  view  as  the  curiosity  which  led  Trelawny  hastily  to  pull 
the  shroud  off  the  body  of  Byron  and  examine  his  club  foot.  It 
does  seem  a  real  pity  that  Mrs.  Steevens  has  been  led  away  by 
the  advice  of  indiscreet  friends. 

“Grasses.”  (Cambridge  Natural  Science  Manuals.)  By  H. 

Marshall  Ward.  Cambridge  :  At  the  University  Press. 

1901.  6s. 

Our  farmers  might  with  advantage  pay  more  attention  to  the 
many  different  species  of  Briush  grasses  that  grow  in  field  and 
wood,  by  the  wayside  and  on  the  wild  downs.  It  is,  we  think, 
quite  likely  that  some  kinds  of  nutritive  grasses,  which  could 
easily  be  cultivated  and  which  would  be  much  relished  by  sheep 
and  other  cattle,  are  at  present  neglected.  There  was  a  time, 
and  that  not  in  the  remote  past,  when  several  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  clovers  which  in  these  June  days  are  making  beautiful 
much  agricultural  land  otherwise  tame  and  colourless,  were 
unknown  to  the  farmer  :  and  grasses  are  much  more  likely  to 
be  passed  over  than  clovers.  Besides,  the  grasses,  in  spite  of 
their  unobtrusive  beauty  and  the  ingenious  devices  by  which 
they  sow  themselves,  are  much  overlooked  by  those  who  care 
for  plant  life  for  its  beauty  and  interest.  One  so  often  hears 
people  who  can  give  off-hand  with  ease  the  names  of  almost 
any  flower  or  fern,  say  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of 
the  grasses  or  mosses.  Mr.  Ward’s  text-book  is  stiff,  painfully 
stiff  in  parts,  and  we  could  have  wished  for  a  little  more  homely 
information  about  the  virtues  and  beauties  of  the  different 
-species.  We  fear  moreover  the  beginner  will  have  great  diffi¬ 


culty  in  finding  out  the  names  of  grasses  by  such  descriptions 
as  are  given.  He  will  have  to  turn  to  Sowerby  most  probably, 
and  having  done  that  he  will  not  be  tempted  overmuch  to 
come  back  to  Ward. 

“In  Arcady  and  Out.”  By  Oliver  Madox  Hueffer.  London  : 

Johnson.  1901.  3s'.  6 d. 

It  would  be  easy  to  call  these  slight  sketches  either  dainty  or 
silly.  They  take  the  form  of  symbolic  fairy  tales  of  which  the 
texture  is  more  valuable  than  the  form.  The  glimpses  of 
Arcadia  are  alternated  with  views  of  London  life  ;  and  the  effect 
of  contrast  is  not  altogether  an  advantage,  for  in  such  tales  the 
atmosphere  is  everything.  Taken  separately,  each  of  the 
sketches  shows  a  light  and  artistic  touch  ;  but  Mr.  Hueffer  did 
better  work  in  his  “  Love’s  Disguises.” 

In  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ”  for  1  June  M.  Bazin 
continues  “  Les  Oberle,  ’  his  study  of  peasant  life  in  Alsace. 
M.  de  la  Sizeranne  contributes  one  of  his  witty  and  charming 
essays  on  modern  art  ;  he  takes  for  his  text  the  effect  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  treat  our  modern  dress  in  sculpture  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  head  alone  which  should  be 
represented,  as  it  is  the  mind  and  not  the  body  of  the  subject 
we  wish  to  commemorate.  “It  is  not  necessary,”  he  reminds 
us,  “  that  every  great  man  should  have  a  statue,  but  it  is 
necessary  that  the  public  taste  should  not  be  perverted  by  the 
grotesque  but  irremovable  apparitions  that  are  accumulating  in 
our  cities.”  And  yet  no  Englishman  can  visit  France  without 
deploring  the  statues  of  his  native  land.  Clearly  what  we 
want  is  not  clothed  bodies  but  “  nude  souls  ;  ”  but  how  are  we  to 
get  them?  M.  Vandal  continues  his  masterly  account  of 
Buonaparte’s  conquest  of  Paris  and  gives  a  thrilling  picture,  of 
the  effect  of  Marengo.  M.  de  Vogue  has  a  brilliant  but  some¬ 
what  thin  criticism  of  Mr.  Bodley’s  French  rendering  of  his 
“  France.” 


REVIEWS  FOR  JUNE. 

“British  Pessimism”  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie’s 
article  in  the  “  Nineteenth  Century,”  and  it  might  stand  for  the 
general  description  of  a  considerable  number  of  the  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  June  reviews.  In  the  “Fortnightly”  there  is 
Lt.-Col.  Willoughby  Venter's  able  and  well-informed  account 
of  the  Mediterranean  danger  on  which  we  commented  last 
week.  In  the  “  Monthly  Review ”  Sir  John  Colomb  deplores 
the  differences  between  the  War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  as  to 
the  garrisoning  of  coaling  stations.  “The  teachings  of  history 
and  the  strong  British  common  sense  of  which  we  boast  are  alike 
unheard  amid  the  clash  of  conflicting  departmental  interests 
and  the  noisy  demands  of  the  multitude  outside  crying  for 
submarine  boats  and  mounted  infantry  at  home  !  ”  He  advo¬ 
cates  “  a  true  Imperial  policy”  which  “  would  reinforce  simul¬ 
taneously  naval  power  on  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.”  In 
the  “  Contemporary”  there  is  a  second  article  by  the  author  of 
“Drifting,”  on  “The  Economic  Decay  of  Great  Britain”— a 
decay  which  he  finds  in  every  department  of  our  national  life, 
from  shipbuilding  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  He  is  a  master  of 
sweeping  generalisation,  and  assures  us  that  if  the  Stock 
Exchange  Committee  were  to  act  on  their  knowledge  90  per 
cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange  would  be  sus¬ 
pended.  In  the  “National  Review”  an  anonymous  contributor 
explains  how  Germany  has  got  ahead  of  us  in  the  matter  of  the 
Bagdad  railway  and  suggests  that  not  Russia  but  Germany 
is  the  power  with  which  we  may  have  to  dispute  our  right 
to  India.  Curiously  enough  “  Calchas  ”  in  the  “Fortnightly” 
concludes  his  observations  on  “  Russia  and  her  Problem  ” 
by  stating  that  Russia  is  beginning  to  realise  that  not  England 
but  Germany  is  “  l’ennemi.”  The  lugubrious  speculations  of 
other  writers  are  to  some  extent  summed  up  in  an  article  by  “An 
Old  Parliamentary  Hand  ”  in  the  “  National  ”  demanding  indus¬ 
trial,  military,  naval  and  diplomatic  changes  which  will  restore 
England  to  her  pride  of  place  among  the  nations.  The  picture 
is  relieved  by  Mr.  Morgan  Browne,  who  in  the  “  Contemporary  ” 
shows  that  his  fellow-contributor  has  tripped  in  regard  to 
certain  details,  and  seeks  to  prove  that  we  are  not  decaying. 
It  is  a  pity  that  carelessness  in  the  handling  of  statistics  on  the 
part  of  the  author  of  “  Drifting  ”  should  afford  Mr.  Browne  an 
opportunity  for  disproof  in  certain  details  which  prejudices  the 
whole  case  and  will  lull  any  misgivings  on  the  part  of  optimists 
who  are  eager  to  believe  that  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety. 
Mr.  Carnegie  sets  forth  both  sides  of  the  picture,  and  proceeds 
to  disprove  the  figures  on  which  the  pessimist  relies.  If  his 
article  serves  to  emphasise  the  point  taken  in  our  article  this 
week  on  “The  Meaning  of  Imperialism,”  it  will  do  some  good, 
but  when  Mr.  Carnegie  elects  to  answer  the  question  Is  British 
foreign  trade  declining  ?  we  feel  that  he  is  merely  misleading. 
“  The  question,”  he  says,  with  an  air  of  profundity  which  the 
matter  hardly  warrants,  “has  two  parts,  which  disputants  usually 
ignore.  Exports  are  one  branch,  imports  another  ;  the  former 
has  decreased  per  capita,  and  the  latter  increased.  The  two  com¬ 
bined  showthat  British  foreign  trade  is  not  declining.”  Obviously 
on  these  terms  a  man  has  only  to  add  an  ever-swelling  expendi¬ 
ture  to  a  stationary  income  to  prove  that  he  is  not  growing 
poorer.  The  thing  is  absurd.  Mr.  Carnegie  has  made  his 
fortune,  and  America  is  romping  forward  largely  at  our  expense, 
under  very  different  economical  conditions  from  those  which 
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obtain  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  reading  his  article  we 
appreciate  more  fully  the  point  of  a  paragraph  in  the  “  Con¬ 
temporary”  paper  in  which  the  author  of  “  Drifting”  says  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  successful  American  business  men 
bear  not  German  names  but  British.  Much  of  our  trouble  is 
traced  to  the  deficiencies  of  our  education  system.  The  efforts 
of  the  Government  to  amend  these  in  the  new  Education  Bill  are 
severely  criticised  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  in  the  “Empire 
Review,”  by  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  in  the  “  Contemporary,”  by 
Mr.  E.  Gray  in  the  “  Fortnightly”  and  Mr.  Macnarpara  in  the 
“Nineteenth  Century.” 

Army  reform  and  South  Africa  are  perhaps  rather  less  in 
evidence  in  the  reviews  than  they  have  been  of  late.  There 
are  two  articles  on  our  military  needs  both  of  which  contain  an 
element  of  surprise.  In  the  “  Nineteenth  Century”  Sir  Robert 
Giffen  gives  “a,  business  estimate,”  and  does  not  shrink 
appalled  at  the  idea  of  conscription.  He  urges  however  that 
conscription  if  necessary  at  all  should  apply  to  home  needs, 
and  the  voluntary  system  should  be  maintained  for  the  army 
which  is  to  be  sent  abroad.  A  more  perverse  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter  could  not  well  be  imagined  in  considering  the 
needs  of  an  Empire  such  as  the  British.  The  second  article  is 
Lord  Newton’s  in  the  “  National”  and  is  a  plea  for  conscrip¬ 
tion.  Captain  W.  E.  Cairnes  in  the  “Contemporary”  has  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  auxiliary  forces,  but  he  makes  it  clear 
that  unless  they  are  enrolled  on  the  condition  that  they  serve 
abroad  in  times  of  emergency  they  are  not  suited  to  Imperial 
requirements.  In  the  “  Nineteenth  ”  Mr.  A.  H.  Lee  has  a  post¬ 
script  to  the  Army  debate  urging  the  Government  frankly  to 
recognise  market  conditions  in  the  matter  of  the  soldiers’  pay. 
If  Sir  Robert  Giffen’s  estimate  that  we  could  well  afford  to  pay 
^40,000,000  apiece  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  be  correct,  the 
pay  question  ought  not  to  be  a  stumbling  block.  Eighty  millions 
a  year  is,  however,  a  sum  which  will  quicken  the  agitation  in 
favour  of  some  further  contribution  from  the  Colonies  to  the 
cost  of  Imperial  defence— a  suggestion  which  Sir  John  Colomb 
supports  in  the  “  Monthly.”  A  link  between  the  army  and  the 
South  African  question  is  afforded  by  Linesman’s  brilliant 
paper  in  “  Blackwood’s”  describing  the  battle  of  Vaal  Krantz — 
“perhaps  the  most  picturesque  battle  ever  fought;  also  the 
most  ridiculous  tactically.”  In  the  “Fortnightly”  Mr.  E.  B. 
Iwan-Muller  deprecates  the  “ false  analogies  ”  drawn  between 
the  South  African  colonial  system  and  the  Canadian  and 
Australian,  and  warns  us  not  to  think  of  imposing  ready-made 
constitutional  clothes  of  the  approved  British  colonial  pattern 
on  South  Africa.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  in  the  “National”  also 
has  a  warning  to  utter — on  the  language  question.  A  dual 
arrangement,  he  has  little  difficulty  in  proving,  may  ultimately 
involve  consequences  for  which  we  are  not  prepared.  Another 
delicate  question  is  that  of  the  religion  of  the  Boers,  and  in  the 
“  Nineteenth  ”  the  Canon  of  Grahamstown  Cathedral  shows 
how  much  tact  will  be  required  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican 
clergyman  to  clear  the  minds  of  the  Boers  of  the  idea  that  the 
Bible  has  not  been  banished  from  the  religion  of  the  conquerors 
of  their  country. 

The  “  Fortnightly  ”  prints  two 'articles  on  the  relations  of 
France  and  England  which  merit  attention,  the  first  by  Baron  de 
Coubertin  on  the  conditions  of  Franco-British  peace — the  con¬ 
ditions  being  the  slightly  obvious  ones  of  not  taking  too 
unfriendly  a  view  of  each  other’s  doings  and  not  coveting  each 
other’s  possessions — the  other  by  Mr.  Thomas  Barclay,  who 
advances  arguments  in  favour  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  lines  of  the  abortive 
scheme  drawn  up  for  adoption  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Obligatory  as  the  scheme  would  be,  it  would  not  be 
“in  the  nature  of  a  Utopian  attempt  to  afford  a  substitute 
for  war,  which  will  always  remain  the  ultima  ratio  of  peoples, 
when  all  other  means  of  solution  have  failed.”  Baron  de 
Coubertin  and  Mr.  Barclay  both  appeal  to  reason  in  inter¬ 
national  relations  :  so  does  Mr.  Id.  C.  Thomson  in  the 
“  Monthly  Review  ”  when  he  urges  that  “  self-interest  as  well 
as  humanity”  now  demands  that  Great  Britian  in  China  should 
adopt  not  the  German  policy  of  vengeance  but  the  Japanese- 
American  policy  of  forbearance  and  assistance.  Mr.  Thomson 
writes  in  the  “Contemporary”  on  the  difficulties  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  question.  “First  the  missionary,  then  the  Consul,  then 
the  gunboat”  is  the  Chinaman’s  summing-up  of  the  matter  as 
it  presents  itself  to  him.  In  Mr.  Thomson’s  opinion  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  proselytism  “  is  unequalled,  for  the  Chinese  for  several 
centuries  have  been  in  a  state  of  utter  religious  indifferentism.” 

Of  miscellaneous  contributions  there  are  several  of  special 
interest.  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  in  his  own  review  has  a  charm¬ 
ing  “Sonnet  of  Revolt”  and  Mr.  Arthur  Symons  criticises  the 
criticisms  of  Mr.  C’hurton  Collins.  In  the  “Nineteenth 
Century  ”  Lord  Cutzon  explains  what  has  been  done  and  is 
to  be  done  in  connexion  with  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial 
Hall  in  India,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chapman  gives  “  Some  Real 
Love  Letters”  in  the  course  of  an  essay  on  that  romantic  per¬ 
sonality  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  the  friend  of  d’Alembert 
and  sometime  companion  of  Horace  Walpole’s  friend  Madame 
du  Deffand.  “  Blackwood  ”  contains  an  amusing,  pseudo¬ 
scientific  study  on  noses,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  different  styles  in  different  countries.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  the  House  of  Lords  is,  in  nasal  matters,  at  least,  a 


thoroughly  representative  body.  In  the  “Monthly  Review” 
the  editor  describes  “The  Romance  of  a  Song-book” — the  song- 
book  of  Wenceslas  of  Bohemia — and  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley 
gives  some  amusing  specimens  of  the  art  of  advertising — an 
art  which  she  says  is  still  in  its  infancy.  To  turn  to  the  lighter 
magazines,  we  find  in  “  Macmillan’s  ”  a  not  unnecessary  protest 
against  the  ways  of  certain  novelists,  who  apparently  seek  to  be 
everything  but  natural  in  their  use  of  words.  In  the  “Century” 
ex-President  Cleveland  starts  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
Venezuelan  question  and  in  “Scribner’s”  Mr.  Henry  Norman 
continues  his  series  on  Russia,  dealing  this  month  with 
Finland. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

Das  Lcbcndc  Bi/d  und  andcrc  GescJnchten.  Von  Adolf  Will- 
brandt.  Stuttgart  :  J.  G.  Cotta’sche  Buchhandlung 
Nachfolger.  1901.  M.  3. 

This  is  a  noteworthy  book,  if  not  a  long  one.  Quantity  is 
often  not  quality  ;  and  it  is  precisely  over  quality  that  one  loves 
to  linger.  At  a  time  when  so-called  criticism  is  occasionally 
rudeness  without  reasoning,  and  the  peddling  of  a  pedagogue 
with  a  scholar  whose  superiority  of  perception  his  undiscem- 
ment  itches  to  suppress,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  devoting  a 
considerable  space  to  four  short  stories,  which  are  in  fact 
psychological  studies  of  a  very  high  and  striking  order,  at  once 
creative  and  analytical  ;  studies  indeed  such  as,  since  Balzac’s 
(whose  method  they  adopt  and  whose  insight  they  almost  rival) 
we  have  not  been  privileged  to  read.  They  are  at  all  times 
rare.  The  average  modern  “  short  story  ”  is  constantly, 

even  at  its  best,  a  mere  snapshot — a  peep  at  the  insig¬ 
nificant  ;  whereas  the  stories  before  us  are  big  things  done 
in  little — miniatures  of  Nature  which  are  worth  all  the  little 
things,  done  large  and  largely  vaunted,  in  the  world.  The 
author  of  “  Meister  Amor”  has  here  shown  himself  a  master 
of  his  material  and  of  the  style  in  which  he  handles  it. 
The  book  opens  with  the  narrative  which  names  it — “  The 
Living  Picture.”  It  is  a  study  of  two  worlds,  outer  and 
inner  :  the  modern  world  of  frivolity  and  movement,  at  once 
restless  and  aimless  ;  the  old  world  of  thoughtful  tranquillity 
and  earnest  purpose.  Julius  Hochfeld  and  his  much  younger 
wife  Clotilde  have  a  daughter,  Luise,  who  unites  the  stern  sim¬ 
plicity  of  her  father  to  the  softer  sympathy  of  her  mother. 
Clotilde  cannot  endure  the  dull  routine  of  their  squire’s  life  and 
is  constantly  in  the  Villa  Viola  near  Dresden  where  a  round  of 
“  up-to-date  ”  diversions  and  clever  triflers,  “  whom  folly  pleases, 
and  whose  follies  please,”  detain  her.  She  insists  on  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  the  daughter,  which  the  father  resents  and 
deplores.  A  nephew  is  the  accidental  means  of  the  family  re¬ 
union.  Clotilde  discovers  her  mistake  and  finds  her  happiness 
once  more  at  home.  But  this  bare  recital  gives  no  idea  of  the 
subtle  charm  which  pervades  the  story,  its  delicate  shades  of 
feeling  and  of  impulse,  and  the  moonlight,  as  it  were,  that 
shimmers  over  the  whole.  The  “  Tableaux  Vivants  ”  that  crown 
the  pleasures  of  the  villa  and  the  crisis  of  the  story  bring  Irel¬ 
and  her  daughter  romantically  to  reconciliation  in  the  attire  of 
pilgrims.  We  subjoin  a  speech  of  the  husband  to  the  wife. 
“Now,  I  fear” — “  What?”  “That  what  only  youth  enhances 
will  abide  with  you  ;  what  no  more  adorns  you,  but,  forgive  me, 
will  make  you  a  laughing-stock  if  it  pursues  you  to  old  age. 
Yet,  it  possesses  you  like  a  passion,  as  it  does  so  many  another 
woman  on  the  boundary-line  of  youth,  in  the  critical  years 
of  transition — this  desire  to  remain  young  at  any  cost  ;  to 
sparkle  and  enjoy.  .  .  .”  “No  ! ”  rejoined  Clotilde  bitterly  .  .  . 
with  drawn  lips.  “  Eternal  Aslr-Wednesday,  that  is  your  motto. 
For,  alas!  the  converse  fate  has  been  yours.  You  are  calm 
before  your  time,  old  and  cold,  tired  of  mankind,  shy  of  the 
world,  buried  in  your  books,  your  plants,  your  thoughts.”  But 
the  succeeding  study  “The  Murderer”  is  even  more  convincing 
in  its  natural  horror,  than  this  in  its  pensive  dreaminess  :  it 
opens  a  window  on  the  soul  with  abrupt  suddenness.  Ruland, 
an  elegant  savant,  has  just  concluded  a  brilliant  lecture  on  the 
moral  idealism  of  the  German  people.  His  distinguished 
friends  throng  round  him  with  congratulations  and  a  sort  of 
symposium  follows  which  beginning  with  the  national  concep¬ 
tions  of  duty,  ends  in  pronouncing  the  power  of  silence  a  feature 
of  the  German  character.  The  conversation  then  passes  to  un¬ 
detected  crimes  and  crimes  undetected  through  this  very  power 
of  silence.  As  Ruland  quits  the  circle,  one  of  the  group  tells 
the  rest  that  Ruland’s  own  sister,  now  happily  married,  played 
ten  years  before  her  part  in  a  tragedy.  Her  first  husband  was 
mysteriously  assassinated  at  Kissingen,  by  whom  no  one  has 
ever  discovered,  though  from  the  rifling  of  valuables,  robbery 
'  was  supposed  to  be  the  motive.  Ruland  goes  out  alone, 
pondering  the  double  elements  in  man,  drops  his  air  of 
diplomacy  and  suddenly  decides  to  visit  his  mistress,  Sabine,  a 
beautiful  and  voluptuous  but  also  an  intellectual  woman.  Then- 
interview  is  to  our  mind  a  masterpiece.  She  has  been  at  the 
lecture  and  has  smiled  inwardly  to  think  that  while  the 
great  ladies  there  applauded,  she  alone  possessed  the 
heart  of  the  hero  of  the  hour.  And  yet  how  strange 
her  moods  !  Can  he,  Ruland,  believe  that  her  warm  and 
kindly  nature  once  quickened  into  a  thirst  for  blood? 
Yet  so  it  was,  wiith  vengeance  as  the  motive.  A  previous 
( Continued  on  page  748.) 
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Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lcrd  Stalbridge. 

Lieut. -Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 
Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G., 
C.B. 


AUDITOR. 

C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  premium,  and  ^ 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to 

ROBERT  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 


OPEN  TO  THE 

CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

ABSOLUTS  SECUK3TY  LARGE  B0NI3SES-LGW  PREMIUMS. 

Funds,  £4,184,196.  Income,  £409,317. 

Offices:  2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S.W. 


LONDON  111  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Head  Office  :  66  and  67  CORNITILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1900,  £704,119.  Net  Premium  Income,  £263,028. 
Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,5^7,741. 

Hew  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with, 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONDS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  S chevies. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORM  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  J.837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND-£1,900,000. 

Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C, 


FOUNDED  1848, 


INVESTED  FUR’DS . . . .  £40,QQ0,0C O. 


HAND-IN-HAND 

INSURANCE 

SOCIETY. 


Instituted  1696. 


The  Oldest  Insurance  Office. 


LARGE  BONUSES. 


NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Annual  Income  - 
Accumulated  Funds 


£433,860 

£2,943,191 


Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp¬ 
son,  K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount 
assured — one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 


JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  aijd  Manager. 


Founded  1805. 

CALEDOfllAff 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


R  -®-SSXJ:R.H.raC::E2 

VCUwR.  is  1 1  USa  COMPANY. 

Established  1800. 


LIFE. — Policies  issued,  With  or  Without  Medical  Examination,  on 
liberal  terms. 

Assurances  for  15,  20,  25,  *>r  30  years  granted  at  premiums 
at  about  half  the  whole  term  rates. 

FIRE. — Moderate  Premiums.  Prompt  Settlements. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


WEALTH.  SECURITY.  STABILITY. 
Paid  in  Claims  =  =  £12,000,000. 


Head  Office:  19  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Offices:  82  King  William  Street,  E.C,,  and  14  Waterloo. 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


Life  Assurance  in  all  its  Branches. 

EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY.  PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 15  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GEORGE  S.  CRISFORD,  Actuary. 


LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

A8SURAHCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


PREMIUM  INCOME,  1900  .  £395,875. 

See  Prospectus  recently  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager. 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47  Chan-* 

eery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ,£1,200,000.  Paid-up,  ,£300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  ,£1,500.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Office-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  19s  Piccadilly,  W.  r 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
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lover,  the  miner  of  her  life,  drove  her  to  it  :  in  one  fierce 
moment  her  grip  was  on  his  throat;  luckily  it  failed;  but 
she  then  realised  what  lurked  within  her  ;  nay,  more,  she 
praised  herself  and  would  praise  another  who,  under  like  in¬ 
justice,  would  dare  as  much.  Gradually,  and  with  impulse  half 
repressed  he  gives  himself  away  and  discloses  the  story  of  his 
own  crime.  A  favourite  sister  maltreated  by  a  low  drunkard, 
avenged  after  remonstrance,  after  delay,  in  one  fell  swoop  by 
his  own  secret  hand.  .  .  .  You  are  strangely  quiet.  You 
are  not  afraid  ?  ’  She  shook  her  head.  ‘  Of  what  are  you 
thinking?  why  so  deeply  silent  ?’  She  gazed  into  his  eyes  with 
a  long,  curious  look  of  destiny  ;  thus  he  felt  it.  Her  soft  hands 
lay  on  his  shoulders  ;  her  straying  fingers  stopped  there,  strok¬ 
ing  them  lightly.  Something  new  sprang  into  her  face  that  he 
did  not  understand.  With  it  he  could  watch  a  thought  form¬ 
ing,  hardly  noticeable  yet  very  plain  ;  above  all,  most  mys¬ 
terious.  ‘  Of  what  are  you  thinking?’  he  asked  again.  After 
a  while  she  opened  her  lips.  ‘  Marry  me,’  she  said.  .  .  .  She 
said  no  more  ;  it  was  as  if  her  eyes  spoke.  ‘  See  now,  how  it 
stands.  Say  what  you  will,  after  this  we  are  comrades  for 
ever.  You  belong  to  me.  I  have  you,  but  I  will  never  set  you 
at  liberty  ;  so  marry  me.’  Cold  sweat  bursts  over  him,  him 
‘the  harmonic.’  ‘Marry  you,  I  will  kill  you.’  As  if  already 
struck  by  his  fist  she  sank  on  her  knees,  over  her  bent  head 
she  spread  her  fingers  ;  all,  in  a  moment.  ‘  Let  me  live,’  she 
cried.  It  was  a  helpless,  half-stifled  cry ;  but  it  brought  Ruland 
to  his  legs.  There  he  stood  as  years  before,  the  semblance  of  one 
who  wished  to  kill.  ‘  Let  me  live,’  cried  his  victim.  Only  the 
knife  was  lacking  to  his  hand  ;  horror  made  him  quake  ;  he 
opened  his  clenched  fist  and  closed  his  eyes.  Sabine  saw  it  and 
sprang  up.  With  a  few  steps  she  was  forth  to  her  room  ;  he 
heard  the  bolt  of  her  door  ;  he  heard  the  key  in  the  lock.” 
Dazed  and  appalled  he  goes  forth  to  the  river-side,  kills  himself 
as  he  had  killed  his  brother-in-law,  drops  himself  into  the 
stream  as  he  had  dropped  him  all  that  time  ago.  Deliverance 
at  last— deliverance  from  that  under-  and  inner-self  which  had 
never  really  set  him  free!  The  next  of  these  stories,  “Two 
Diaries,”  is  admirably  handled.  They  are  designedly  written 
as  records  of  naked  truth  alone  :  the  man’s  that  of  the 
fleshly,  the  woman’s  that  of  the  sentimental  egoist.  He, 
looking  on  love  as  a  war  where  man  is  born  to  conquer  ;  she, 
“as  a  game  of  tennis  with  the  racquet  of  feeling.”  At  the 
summit  of  hopes  that  half-reconcile  him  to  marriage,  he  loses 
all  because  she  reads  his  confessions  regarding  her.  And, 
finally,  we  have  “The  Judgment  of  Paris,”  a  piece  of  gay 
romance  in  an  atmosphere  of  “  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.” 
It  is  the  comedy  of  a  man  who  has  adored  the  mother  of  three 
charming  daughters  when  he  was  twelve  and  she  was  twenty- 
two.  He  meets  the  whole  family  when  he  is  thirty-five,  but 
can  find  only  a  third  of  their  mother  in  each.  Altogether  this 
is  a  book  to  refresh  such  as  despair  of  seeing  modern  life  pre¬ 
sented  with  force  and  with  fancy,  with  lightness  as  well  as  depth. 

Ma  :  ein  Portrat.  Von  Lou  Andreas-Salome.  Stuttgart  :  J.  G. 

Cotta’sche  Buchhandlung  Nachfolger.  1901.  I\I.  25. 

The  portrait  is  that  of  a  pathetically  self-sacrificing  mother  ; 
the  frame  is  lower  middle-class  life  at  Moscow  ;  the  tone  is 
grey  and  subdued.  Ma  adores  and  is  adored  by  her  two 
daughters.  Both  are  earnest  students  and  wish  to  be  professors 
of  jurisprudence  ;  considering  the  dulness  of  their  desire,  they 
are  singularly  attractive  young  women.  But  their  ambitions 
lead  the  mother  who  supports  them,  and  whom  they  adore 
without  insight,  to  deprive  herself  of  every  gleam  of  selfish 
happiness  including  a  marriage  with  the  strong  friend  on  whose 
judgment  she  leans.  It  is  well  drawn,  but  the  colouring  is  in  no 
relation  to  the  theme.  Badeker  has  merely  been  pressed  into 
the  service  of  the  emotions. 

Reallexicon  der  indoge rmanischen  Altertumskunde.  Von  O. 

Schrader.  Zweiter  Halfband.  Strasburg  :  Verlag  v.  Karl 

Triibner.  1901.  M.  13. 

This  second  instalment  of  “The  Groundwork  for  Culture  and 
Folklore”  brings  the  work  to  page  1048.  It  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  botany  of  the  growths  of  comparative  philology,  giving  under 
typical  words  their  genesis,  affinities,  and  relations.  It  is 
learned,  thorough,  and  interesting.  But  it  is  obviously  not  a 
cheery  book  for  the  family  circle. 

Reitrdge  zu  einer  Kritik  der  Sprache.  V on  Fritz  Mauthner. 

Erster  Band.  Stuttgart:  Cotta.  1901.  M.  12. 

This  is  another  and  a  most  interesting  work  of  importance. 
It  deals  with  the  psychology  of  language  and  the  language  of 
psychology  ;  and  one  of  its  mottoes  is  “  Homo  non  intelligendo 
fit  omnia.”  That  language  is  the  summary  of  human  brain- 
processes  is  developed  with  infinite  ingenuity  and  application  ; 
the  style  too  is  unusually  lively.  The  author,  for  instance,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  superficial  view  of  language  as  a  work  of  art 
declares  that  “  Some  regard  it  as  a  smooth  meadow,  others  as 
an  old  temple,  the  rest  as  a  portrait  of  their  aunt.” 

.  The  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  June  contains  an  article  on 
fresh  Letters  from  Heine  to  Christiani  which  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  July  and  which  we  must  deal  with  then  in  their 
entirety.  It  contains  also  an  interesting  review  of  Mr.  Frith’s 
“  Cromwell.” 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  750. 


jgEDOC.— VIN  ORDINAIRE.  Jg  D--ots 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/6  8/3 

sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 

SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the,  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures  \rJIR  Qi 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con- 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 

8  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL:  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 


j  O  THE  MOST 

O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL.  A 

COMFORTING.  V/  r\ 


C  PA,  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

vjy  Summer  Season,  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting, 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe. 
Sure, cure  for  antemia  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices. — For 
details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 


The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Termyn  Street,  St.  James's,  London. 


POOLE  &  LORD 

MIAN  M  GENERAL  OUTFITTERS, 

322  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

(Nearly  Opposite  Bond  Street). 

INVENTORS  OF  THE 

x  “  Sans-Plis  ”  SHIRT. 

Prices  from  7s.  6d. 

The  Sans-Plis  ”  Shirt  is  superior  to  any  other  for  Indian 
and  Colonial  wear.  Being  entirely  free  rrom  gathers,  it  is  cooler, 
much  stronger,, and  will  bear  the  Indian  mode  of  washing  better 
than  any  Shirt  in  use. 

A  single  Shirt,  or  other  article,  made  co  measure ,  and  accurate 
patterns  preserved  to  ensure  correctness  in  the  execution  of  future 
orders. 

Makers  of  Drawers  with  Flexible  Hip  Belt  Bands. 

“  JSBFfcEJ^CJHLES  CUT.” 

ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use  ;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 
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HEN  BUYING 

A  CHEAP  BICYCLE, 


look  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 


the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

ED'CJWIL.CXF*  TYRES. 

Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham,  and  Branches. 


.fill  T)iwJofi/ 
Trade  Mark. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


THE  ROYER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Works,  COVENTRY. 


LONDON 


19  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C. 
157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM  : 

9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  pest  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  . £5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  <>1,225,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Centnl  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  annlicafirm. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

.>  |F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

managers  -j  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  1  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


Heal  German  Hollow  Ground 


4L*4Yo 

po« 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 
Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 


Ivory  Handle  ..  ..  7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7/6 


Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  London,  W. 


THE  LARGER  PORTION  OF  THE  CHOICE  AND  VALUABLE 
LIBRARY  OF  EDWARD  JAMES  STANLEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  17,  and  Seven  following  days,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  the  LARGER  PORTION  of  the  valuable  and  choice  LIBRARY  of 
EDWARD  JAMES  STANLEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  comprising  Editiones  Principes 
and  other  Editions  of  the  Classics — Incunabula  and  Productions  of  the  Aldi,  the 
Estiennes,  and  other  celebrated  Printers— early  Bibles  and  Biblical  Literature — fine 
Books  of  Prints  and  Works  on  Antiquities,  Archaeology,  and  the  Fine  Arts — French 
Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century— early  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
Literature — Books  printed  on  Vellum — the  privately  printed  Issues,  on  Large 
Paper,  of  the  Writings  of  William  Morris — the  Kelmscott  Press  Publications— fine 
Specimens  of  old  English  Morocco  Bindings— a  remarkable  Collection  of  Armorial 
Bindings,  including  Examples  from  the  Libraries  of  Grolit,  Canevari,  De  Thou, 
Colbert,  Longepierre,  Girardot  de  Pr£fonds,  Count  Hoym,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
Madame  du  Barry,  Duchesse  de  Berri,  Mesdarnes  de  France,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  Pope  Clement  XI.,  &c.,  principally  in  old  Morocco  Bindings 
by  Boyet,  Padeloup,  Derome,  Boz^rian,  Thouvenin,  Simier,  and  other  celebrated 
Binders.  The  whole  are  in  remarkably  choice  condition. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  One  Shilling 
each. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  K.  H.  HODGSON  &  GO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


H.  SOTMERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  10  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS. 

Publishers’  Remainders,  in  Great  Variety,  at  much  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogue  No.  324,  May  1901,  containing  many  Important  Purchases,  Now  Ready. 

W.  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller ,  265  High  Holborn ,  London. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  £87  (£99  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  £50,  six  or  more  of  £30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


AN  AUSTRALIAN  COMPANY. 

'THE  CITIZENS’  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

JL  of  AUSTRALASIA,  having  secured  the  Board  of  Trade  Warrant  and 
deposited  £20,000  with  the  Paymaster- General,  requires  the  services  of  Inspectors 
and  Agents  in  securing  Oi dinary  Business  for  its  United  Kingdom  Branch.  Ex- 
cep  ional  Terms. 

Those  only  with  first-class  references  and  records  need  apply,  by  confidential 
letter,  to  Manager,  Citizens’  House,  24  &  25  King  William  Street,  E.C. 


OS,  J,  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  QMGDYNE, 


THIS  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 


cr*ron» AL  aptd 


GHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

CHLORODYNE 

GHLORODYNE 

CHLGRODYlE 


is  admitted  by  the  profession  to  be  the 
most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy 
ever  discovered. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs, 
Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma, 
effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too 
often  fatal  diseases:  Diphtheria,  Fevei, 
Croup,  Ague. 

acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the 
only  specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery, 
effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  ot 
Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpitation,  and 
Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
Meningitis,  &c. 


“  Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a 
despatch  from  Her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Manila  to  the  effect  that  cholera  has  been 
raging  fearfully,  and  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  service  was  Chlorodyne.” — See 
Lancet ,  1  December,  1864. 


CAUTION.— Beware  of  Piracy  and  Imitation. 

Caution. — “Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  Collis 
Browne  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  that  the  story  of  the 
defendant  Freeman  was  deliberately  untrue  ;  which,  he  regretted  to  say,  had  been 
sworn  to.” — See  Times ,  13  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  bottles  at  is.  iAd.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6d.,  and  ns.  each.  None  is  genuine 
without  the  words  “Dr.  J.  Collis  Browne’s  Chlorodyne ”  on  the  Government 
stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer — 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  33  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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MR.  EDWARD  ARNOLD’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

NOW  READY  AT  ALL  LIBRARIES  AND  BOOKSELLERS'. 


“A  document  of  great  military  and  historical  value.” 

Daily  Mail. 

THE  WORK  IF 

THE  HIM  DIVISION. 

By  Major-General  Sir  H.  E.  COLVILE,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
With  Maps  and  Plans.  Demy  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 

Daily  News. — “The  reader  will  find  a  more  vivid  and  living  picture  of  the 
central  and  successful  phase  of  the  operations  in  South  Africa  conveyed  to  him  in 
this  book  than  in  any  other  of  the  books  we  remember  to  have  seen  upon  the  subject.” 
World. — “  The  entire  narrative  is  of  intense  interest.” 


TROOPER  8008,  LY, 

By  the  Hon.  SIDNEY  TEEL,  Barrister- at-Law. 

With  16  Illustrations  from  Photographs,  and  a  Map.  Demy  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Daily  Mail.  —  “  One  of  the  very  best  war  books  from  the  private  soldier’s  point 
of  view.” 

THIRD  IMPRESSION  IN  THE  PRESS. 

FOOD  AND  THE 
PRINCIPLES  OF  DIETETICS 

By  ROBERT  HUTCHISON,  M.D.  (Edin.),  M.R.C.P. 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  London  Plospital. 

Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  16s.  net. 

Spectator. — “  Our  readers  will  find  this  most  suggestive  book  not  only  intensely 
interesting  but  amusing.  A  man  of  forty  who  reads  it  and  goes  his  way  unheeding 
deserves  to  be  called  something  uncomplimentary.  ” 

LORD  MILNER’S  GREAT  WORK. 

ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

By  LORD  MILNER  OF  ST.  JAIMES’  AND  CAPETOWN, 
High  Commissioner  for  South  Africa. 

Ninth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

FOURTH  IMPRESSION  READY  THIS  DAY. 

CASTING  OF  NETS. 

By  RICHARD  BAGOT.  Cloth,  6s. 

London  :  EDWARD  ARNOLD,  37  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 


MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

UP  FB0M  SLAVERY.  An  Autobiography  by  Booker  T- 
Washington.  Cloth,  6s.  net. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  Discussions  of 

Problems  of  Modern  City  Life  in  England.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7 s.  6d. 

A  COMEDY  OF  POLITICAL  LIFE. 

THE  GREAT  NOODLE  SHIRE  ELECTION.  By  J.  A. 

Farrer.  Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  STIRRING  NOVEL  BY  A  NEW  WRITER. 

A  THOUSAND  PITIES.  By  Ellen  Taylor.  Cloth, 

2S.  6d. 

Cloth,  2S.  each  ;  caper,  ts.  each. 

1.  THE  GODS,  SOME  MORTALS,  AND  LORD 

WICKENHAM.  By  John  Oliver  Hobbes. 

2.  ANOTHER  ENGLISHWOMAN’S  LOVE  LET¬ 

TERS.  By  Barry  Pain. 

3.  THE  LETTERS  OF  HER  MOTHER  TO  ELISA¬ 

BETH.  By - 

By  “  MADGE  ”  of  TR  UTH. 

BEAUTY  ADORNED.  By  Mrs.  Humphry,  Author  of 

“Manners  for  Girls,”  &c.  Cloth,  is. 

Subjects^dealt  with  : — How  Shall  I  Do  My  Hair?— The  Complexion — Defeating 
Nature’s  Kindness — Care  of  the  Complexion — Eeau.ty — Simplicity  a  Charm — Eyes — 
Eyebrows  and  Eyelashes— About  Noses— The  Teeth— The  Chin,  The  Lips- The 
Middle-Aged  Woman — The  Figure — Beauty  in  Middle-Age — Footgear— Dress  in 
Hot^  Weather — Beauty  by  the  Sea — Perfumes — Freshness— On  Looking-Glasses: 
Their  Use  and  Abuse. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 

“  1 1  NTS  ON  ED  1 1  77" . 

.  .  DESPATCHES." 

Copies  of  February  16  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
with  its  Special  Supplement  of  South  African  Despatches  and 
Lord  Roberts’s,  Major-Gen.  Baden-Powell’s,  Sir  G.  White’s,  Sir 
R.  Buller’s,  and  Sir  C.  Warren’s  Recommendations,  dated 
March  31,  etc.,  1900,  can  still  be  obtained.  Price  6Jd.,  post  free. 

Copies  of  April  20  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  a  Special  Supplement  giving  Lord  Roberts’s  later 
Despatch  and  Recommendations,  dated  April  2,  1901,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Plonours  Gazette,  dated  April  19,  1901  (rewards  for 
South  Africa  up  to  Nov.  29,  1900),  can  also  be  obtained. 
Price  6^d.,  post  free. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 

Offices :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON, 

W.C, 
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!  “  We  predict  that  whosoever  reads  this,  one  of  the  most 
masterly  of  Mr.  B/oundelle-Burton's  productions ,  will  be  carried 
along  by  swiftly-moving  events  full  of  delightful  excitement.” 

The  Field. 

Just  Published.  Price  6s. 

A  VANISHED  RIVAL 

By  JOHN  BLOUNDELLE-BUSTON, 

Author  of  “  In  the  Day  of  Adversity,”  “  The  Hispaniola  Plate,”  &c. 

CASSELL  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  London  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  Published.  Price  5s. 


AN  ETON  BOY’S  LETTERS. 

By  NUGENT  B  AMMES, 
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***  Aho  in  Five  Parts,  price  is.,  each  containing  a  Rembrandt 
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“  Heroes  of  the  Nations .  ” 

william  pitt,  earl  of  ohathai 

(1703-1778)  ; 

or,  the  Growth  and  Division  of  the  British  Empire. 

By  WALFORD  DAVIS  GREEN,  M.P. 

Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 


‘  ‘  Heroes  of  the  Nations.  ” 


SAINT  LOUIS 


(Louis  IX.  of  France),  the  most  Christian  King. 

By  FREDERICK  PERRY,  M.A. 
Illustrated.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  5s. 


A  Review  of  Progress. 

TIE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

By  Sir  J.  G.  BOURINOT,  ANDREW  CARNEGIE,  EDMUND 
GOSSE,  ANDREW  LANG,  LESLIE  STEPHEN,  and  others. 

A  Review  of  Progress  during  the  past  one  hundred  years  in  the  chief 
departments  of  human  activity. 

Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  10s.  6d„ 


Revolver  Shooting. 

THE  ART  OF  REVOLVER  SH00TBH0. 

By  WALTER  WINANS, 

Vice-President  of  the  National  Ride  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
With  over  ioo  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  from  Photo¬ 
graphs.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  in  box,  21s.  net. 


24  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  London ;  and  New  York. 


THE  LAWS  0?  SCIENTIFIC  HAND-READING. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Art  commonly  called  Palmistry. 

By  WILLIAM  G.  BEN  PI  AM. 

With  about  800  Illustrations.  Svo.  cloth,  18s.  net. 

The  book  is  primarily  a  guide  to  hand- reading,  and  is  so  clearly  written 
th;it  the  veriest  novice  may,  by  a  careful  study  of  its  text  and  illustrations, 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  art. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. — With  Portraits  of  Piet  de  Wet  and  of  a  Group 
of  Convalescents.  Large  crown  Svo.  7s.  6d. 

YEOfVflAI^I  SERVICE  2 

Being  the  Diary  of  the  Wife  of  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  Officer 
during  the  Boer  War. 

By  the  Lady  MAUD  EOLLESTON. 

The  A theneeum. — “Lady  Maud  Rolleston  has  written  the  best  woman’s  book 
about  the  war.  She  does  not  show  partiality — indeed,  appears  to  be  gifted  witli 
unusual  fairness . On  the  whole,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  book.” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


NEW  NOVEL,  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  DEBORAH  OF  TOD’S.” 

NEXT  WEEK.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CATHERINE  OF  CALAIS. 

By  Mrs.  DB  LA  PASTURE, 

Author  of  “Deborah  of  Tod’s,”  “Adam  Grigson,”  &c. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  2  vols.  medium  Svo.  cloth,  42s.  net. 

With  197  Illustrations  (in  tints),  reproduced  from  Photographs  and 
Sketches  by  the  Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography,  and 
a  Map  of  Armenia  and  Adjacent  Countries. 

ARMENIA: 

TRAYESIiiS  AXTO  STUDIES. 

By  H.  F.  B.  LYNCH. 

***  The  hook  is  principally  a  record  of  Mr.  LyncKs  extensive 
travels  in  this  little-known  country  during  recent  years,  and  an 
attempt  to  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  physical  features. 
At  the  same  time ,  it  inquires  closely  into  the  condition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  and  deals  with  those  problems  of  an  economical  and  political 
nature  which  are  likely  in  the  fuHtre  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  a  degree  even  greater  than  in  the  past. 


London:  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  W.C. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 
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ZIbe  SDatl^  Gbrontcle, 

TEN  AND  TWELVE  PAGES. 

The  Best,  Brightest,  and  Most  Popular  Morning  Paper, 

AND  THE  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 


The  Daily  Chronicle,  while  devoting  considerable  attention  to  parliamentary,  political 
end  commercial  intelligence,  maintains  all  the  leading  characteristics  of  a  first-class  General  and 
■Family  Newspaper ,  which  has  secured  for  it  a  large  and  influential  circulation  in  the  home. 

Special  prominence  is  given  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art. 

All  the  general  news  is  carefully  summarised.  Interesting  articles,  by  the  best  writers, 
appear  Irom  time  to  time  on  social  and  domestic  topics. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  by  EMINENT  ARTISTS  .  .  . 

.  .  .  form  Special  Features  from  time  to  time. 

Best  Criticisms  of  Opera  mi  Concert 


Office  DAILY  CHRONICLE  BUILDINGS,  FLEET  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  BOOK  ON  BRIDGE. 

At  all  Booksellers,  Bookstalls,  and  Stationers. 

PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 

The  ABC  of  Bridge 

By  E.  A.  TENNANT. 

Description  and  Rules  of  the  Game. 

How  to  Score.  How  to  Play. 

What  to  Lead,  &c.  &c. 

All  contained  in  a  small  attractively  printed  and  bound  volum 
which  will  go  in  the  pocket. 

London  : 

HENRY  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  BIJOUS. 


NOW  READY.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

Bound  in  cloth,  with  Portraits. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY,  K.G. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  : — “  Mr.  Salmon’s  biography,  which  is  an  excellent 
and  lucid  piece  of  work  in  very  small  compass,  aims  at  showing  the  Premier  in  a 
truer  light.  It  sketches  his  career  in  bold  lines,  and  in  the  space  of  less  than  100 
small  pages  not  only  gives  a  really  useful  epitome  of  his  political  life,  but  also  finds 
space  for  reference  to  his  interests  outside  that  sphere  in  which  he  is  best  known.” 

DR.  W.  G.  GRACE. 

By  ACTON  WYE. 

The  Saturday  Review  says." — “  A  triumph  of  condensation.  The  statistics  are 
bandied  in  a  particularly  interesting  manner.” 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  “  The  Bijou  Biographies,”  the 
publisher  will  forward  copies  on  receipt  of  Sixpence. 

■  London:  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
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THE  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

No.  383  for  JUNE. 

THE  EDUCATION  BILL Special  Articles  by 
Rev.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  C.B. 

F.  A.  Channing,  M.P. 

Charles  Williams. 

H.  Maean. 

W.  Dyehe. 

THE  PLACE  OF  LITERATURE  IN  EDUCATION.  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins. 
E.  E.  BOWEN : -Reminiscences  by  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  and  others. 
THE  SCHOOLS  OF  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

SCHOOLMASTERS’  PERQUISITES. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  MOST  DIFFICULT  SUBJECTS  TO  TEACH? 

THE  IDEAL  TEACHER. 

Case  of  Dr  Irvine— Summer  Holiday  Courses— County  Council 
Scholarships  for  Girls  —  National  Home-Reading  Union  — 
Teachers  in  Boer  Refugee  Camps  -  British  Child  Study  Associa¬ 
tion  —  Assistant  Masters’  Association  —  Colonial  and  Foreign 
Notes,  &e.,  &e. 

PRIZE  COMPETITIONS  Correction  of  Misquotations,  &c. 

Price  6d. ;  per  post,  7ld. 

Offices:  3  BROADWAY,  LUDGATE  HILL,  E.C. 


The  Church  Review. 

THE  ANCIO-0ATHOIEC  WEEKLY. 

Estd.  i860.  THURSDAYS.  One  Penny. 


CONTRIBUTORS  INCLUDE: 

THE  BISHOP  OF  FOND  DU  LAC. 


VISCOUNT  HALIFAX. 
CANON  T.  T.  CARTER. 
FATHER  DOLLING. 

REV.  A.  G.  MORTIMER,  D.D 


DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
REV.  G.  R.  PRYNNE. 
FATHER  KELLY,  S.S.M. 
REV.  S.  BARING-GOULD. 


&c.  &c. 


The  Best  Medium  for  Small  Advertisements.  Hundreds 
in  each  Issue. 

24  Words,  One  Shilling,  Prepaid. 

30,000  READERS  WEEKLY. 

Of  all  Newsagents  and  Stationers ,  or  direct  from  the  Office  for  6j.  6d.  per 
annum ,  post  free . 

Manager:  Mr.  J.  LOW  WARREN. 

Office:  ii  BURLEIGH  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


8  June,  i go t 


The  Saturday  Review. 


Words  are  to  language  what  bread  is  to  life. 

A  GREAT* "CHANCE ! 

BEST, 

BIGGEST, 

NEWEST. 

THE 

IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  ftymological,  Scientific, 

Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  0GILV1E,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

The  New  Edition  of  tine  j  I  More  than 

“  IMPESiaii”  4  ,at  100,000  in  advance 

contains  233,000  words,  )  1  ’  I  of  Webster’s. 

THE  IMPERIAL  IS  BRITISH  AND  UP  TO  DATE. 

Its  Appendices  alone  would  form  no  mean  work  of  reference.  They  comprise  : — - 

(1)  Biographical  List  of  prominent  Writers,  with  titles  of  their  leading  works  and  dates  of  birth  and  death. 

(2)  Descriptive  List  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Deities  and  Mythical  Beings. 

(3)  Pronouncing  List  of  Modern  Geographical  Names. 

(4)  Foreign  Words  which  frequently  form  parts  of  Geographical  Names,  with  examples  for  their  use. 

(5)  Pronouncing  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  Scriptural,  and  other  Ancient  proper  Names. 

(6)  Explanatory  List  of  Words,  Phrases,  and  Notable  Sayings. 

(7)  Abbreviations  and  Contractions  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

(8)  Forms  of  Address  used  in  Ceremonious  Communications  with  Persons  of  Title  and  Official  Position. 

(9)  Principal  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  World  with  their  English  Equivalents. 

The  original  price  r>f  the  Dictionary  was  ^5.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4^ 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of 

■£3  Si  . 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your 
library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British 
scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen 
pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “THE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . . . . 

Address  . . . 

Profession  . . 


work 

for 

a 

first 

payment 

of 


Date 
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ILITARY  EXHIBITION,  1901 

KARL’S  COURT,  West  Kensington  and  West  Brompton. 


> 


SEASON  TICKETS,  tos,  6d.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  Exhibition  and  the  Libraries. 
ADMISSION  DAILY,  ts.  Open  12  noon  till  it. to  p.m. 
MUNITIONS  OF  WAR,  FIELD  EQUIPMENT,  COMMISSARIAT 
and  MILITARY  INVENTIONS  SECTIONS, 

MILITARY,  HISTORICAL,  *  RELIC  LOAN  SECTION, 
GIGANTIC  REALISTIC  TABLEAUX  of 
BRITISH  ARMY  TYPES  and  FRENCH  ARMV  TYPES. 
TRESTLE  and  PONTOON-BRIDGE  BUILDING 
bv  ENGINEERS  at  2,  6  and  7  p.m. 

BAND  OF  THE  GRENADIER  GUARDS. 

BAND  OF  THE  HON.  ARTILLERY  COMPANY. 

AND  OTHER  MILITARY  BANDS. 


IN  THE  EMPRESS  THEATRE, 

IMRE  KIRALFY'S  GREAT  MILITARY  SPECTACLE, 

CHINA: 

Or,  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE  LEGATIONS. 

The  most  realistic  dramatic  spectacle  ever  presented. 
TWICE  DAILY,  at  3  and  S.30. 

Thousands  of  Reserved  Seats,  is.  to  7s.  6d. 


A  Boat  Trip  on  the  Canton  River,  the  Novelty  of  1901.  The  Living  Shell,  a 
Sensational  Performance.  The  Stereorama,  the  attraction  of  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
Boer  _  Farm.  Chinese  Soldiers’  Camp.  Guillaume's  Marionettes.  Sampson’s 
American  Continuous  Vaudeville  Theatre.  The  Great  Water  Chute.  Chinese 
Dragon.  Hall  of  Mirrors.  Military  Living  Pictures.  Miniature  Railway.  Motor 
Launches,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  GIGANTIC  WHEEL. 

IMRE  KIRALFY,  Director-General. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

KUBELIK.  KUBELIK. 

TO  DAY,  at  3. 

LAST  RECITAL. 

Solo  Pianoforte :  MISS  KATHARINE  GOODSON. 

Accompanist — Herr  LUDWIG  SCHWAB.  Rud.  Ibach  Sohn’s  Grand  Piano¬ 
forte. — Free  List  Entirely  Suspended. — Tickets,  2is.,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s., 
of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork 
Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

CARRENO’S  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  JUNE  10,  at  3. 

Bechstein  Grand  Pianoforte. — Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

RICHTER.  LAST  CONCERT.  RICHTER. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

MONDAY  NEXT,  at  8.30. 

SPECIAL  WAGNER  PROGRAMME. 

Vocalist— Mr.  ANDREW  BLACK. 

Tickets,  15s.,  ios.  6d..  cs,,  2s.  6d.,  of  usual  agents,  and  WHITEHEAD, 
St.  James’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  .TATVTES’S  HALL. 

MISS  LILIAN  BEYLIN’S 

AFTERNOON  CONCERT. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  JUNE  11,  at  3. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vf.rt.) 

Kindly  assisted  bv  Miss  ADA  CROSSLEV,  Mr.  INNES  SMITH.  Mr. 
KENNERLEY  RUM  FORD.  Solo  Pianist— Mr.  PERCY  GRAINGER  (of 
Australia).  Acoompani-t -  M  F.  A.  SEWELL.  Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  usual 
agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James's  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

LEOPOLD  GODOWSKYS 

SECOND  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 

(Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Hugo  Gorlitz). 

WEDNESDAY  next,  June  12,  at  3. 

Steinway  Grand  Pianoforte.  Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  at  WHITEHEAD'S, 
St.  Jame*,’s  Hall;  Chappell  and  Co.  ;  usual  Agents;  and  Hugo  Gorlitz,  Musical 
and  Dramatic  Agent,  1 19  New  Bond  Street. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

ARTHUR  FRIEDHEXM’S 

SECOND  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 
(Lender  the  management  of  Mr.  Hugo  Gorlitz). 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  June  2r,  at  3. 

Steinway  Grand  Pianoforte.  Tickets,  ios.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  at  WHITEHEAD'S, 
St.  James’s  Hall  :  Chappell  and  Co.  ;  usual  Agents  ;  and  Hugo  Gorlitz,.  Musical 
and  Dramatic  Agent,  119  New  Bond  Street. 


VERDI’S  REQUIEM.  QUEEN’S  HALL 

MEMORIAL  CONCERT. 

(Under  the  management  of  Roval  ( >pera  and  Robert  Newman.) 
TO-DAY,  JUNE  3,  at  3. 

Madame  Gadsky.  I  Signor  Anselmi. 

Muss  Marie  Brenn.  |  Mons.  Plancon. 

NEWMAN’S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  and  CHOIR  of  400. 
Conductor— Signor  Mancinelli. 

Reserved,  15s.,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d,  ;  unreserved*  5s.,  2s.  6d. 


MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

BEETHOVEN  CONCERT.  QUEEN’S  HALL. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

NEWMAN'S  QUEEN'S  HALL  ORCHESTRA  of  no. 

Conductor — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Mons.  Ysaye,  .Solo  Violin.  Signor  Busoni,  Solo  Pianoforte. 

Reserved,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  unreserved,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  $s.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 


The  Prospectus  from  which  this  is  abridged  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 


THE  ECUADORIAN  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1S62  to  1S98.) 

CAPITAL  -  -  -  -  £500,000 

Divided  into  500,000  Shares  of  £1  each,  of  which  450,000  have  been  issued. 

ISSUE  of  £1,000,090  SIX  PER  CEMT.  DEBENTURES  in  Denominations  of  £100  and  £200  each  at  £90  per  cent. 


Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  of  67  Lombard  Street.  London,  E.C.,  and  The 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  of  59  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  are 
.authorised  as  Bankers  of  the  Association  to  receive  Subscriptions  for  the  above 
Debentures,  payable  as  follows  : — 

10  per  cent,  on  Application 
20  per  cent,  on  Allotment 
20  per  cent,  on  July  15th 
20  per  cent,  on  September  15th 
20  per  cent,  on  November  15th 

90  per  cent. 

The  issue  is  made  simultaneously  in  London  and  New  York,  in  both  of  which 
places  allotments  will  be  made. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  full  on  Allotment,  under  discount,  at  the  rate  of  £ 4  per 
•cent,  per  annum. 

Provisional  Certificates  will  be  issued  after  the  Payment  on  Allotment. 

Interest  will  be  charged  on  all  Instalments  overdue,  at  the  rate  of  £ 6  per  cent, 
per  annum,  and  without  prejudice  to  this  provision  default  in  payment  of  any 
Instalment  when  due  will  render  previous  payments  liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  Debentures  will  be  made  payable  to  bearer  with  the  option  to  the  holder  to 
register  the  same,  and  will  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  £6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July,  the  first  payment  calculated 
from  the  dates  fixed  for  payment  of  the  various  instalments,  to  be  made  on  the 
1st  January,  1902.  Interest  will  be  payable  at  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  and 
Company,  London,  and  United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  New  York. 

The  Debentures  will  be  redeemable  at  par  in  the  year  1932,  with  power  to  the 
Association  to  redeem  the  same  at  any  time  after  1905,  upon  six  months’  notice,  at 
the  price  of  ;£iio  per  cent.,  but  the  holders  of  the  Debentures  will  have  the  right,  in 
■lieu  of  having  the  same  so  redeemed,  of  taking  in  substitution  therefor  Six  per  Cent. 
Bonds  at  par  of  The  Guayaquil  and  Quito  Railway  Company. 

The  Prospectus  will  be  issued  shortly. 
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TRUSTEES  FOR  DEBENTURE  HOLDERS. 

The  Hon.  SIDNEY  CARR  GLYN,  of  27  Grosvenor  Place,  S.W. 

A.  S.  HARVEY,  Secretary  to  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co. 

FRANK  DAWES,  of  Bircham  &  Co.,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  Hon.  Sir  JAMES  SIYEWRIGHT,  K.C.M.G.,  27  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair, 
London  (late  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Public  Works — including 
Railway’s— in  Cape  Colon}-),  Chairman. 

DAVID  FINLAYSON,  48  Evelyn  Gardens,  London,  S.W.,  Director  of  the 
Australian  Mortgage  Land  and  Finance  Company. 

JOHN  FLEMING,  of  Robinson,  Fleming  &  Co.,  Merchants,  9  Billiter  Square, 
London,  E.C. 

ARCHER  HARMAN,  33  Wall  Street,  New  York,  Engineer,  Managing  Director 
of  the  Association  in  Ecuador. 

WILLIAM  C.  HUNTER,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Edinburgh. 

Sir  ROBERT  D.  MONCREIFFE,  Bart.,  of  Moncretffe,  Bridge  of  Earn,  N.B. 
DAVID  RUSSELL,  of  Russell,  Huskie  &  Co.,  Shipowners,  Leith. 

BANKERS. 

GLYN,  MILLS,  CURRIE  &  Co.,  67  Lombard  Street,  London.  E.C. 
UNITED  STATES  MORTGAGE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY,  59  Cedar 
Street,  New  York. 

BROKERS. 

CAZENOVE  AND  AKROYDS,  52  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  E.C. 

E.  HOPE  NORTON  &  Co.,  33  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

SOLICITORS. 

BIRCHAM  &  Co.,  50  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.,  and  46  Parliament  Street.  S.W., 

London. 

MILL,  BONAR  AND  HUNTER,  W.S.  Edinburgh. 

AUDITORS. 

FRANKLIN,  WILD  &  Co.,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY. 

H.  LOMAX. 

OFFICES. 

Head  Office.  — 70  Cornhill,  London,  E.C.  ;  Scotland. — 15  Hill  Street, 
Edinburgh  ;  33  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Copies  with  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  cr  from  the  Bankers  or  Brokers 
This  advertisement  is  not  an  invitation  to  subscribe  for  debentures. 
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ESTATE,  FINANCE  &  MINES  CORPORATION. 

HE  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Estate,  Finance 

and  Mines  Corporation,  Limited,  was  held  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C., 
-on  Wednesday,  Mr.  C.  A.  O.  Bain  (Chairman  of  the  company)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  G.  T.  Ware)  read  the  notice  calling  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  gratifying  to  him  to  preside  this  year  in  consequence  of 
•the  very  much  better  position  in  which  the  company  was  placed,  and  he  felt  confi- 
'dent  they  would  all  be  quite  satisfied  that  the  period  under  review  was  one  which 
had  shown  a  gratifying  result  after  a  year  of  hard  work  and  great  difficulty.  He 
could  not  say  very  much  they  did  not  know  about  the  situation  in  Johannesburg. 
There  was  one  thing  quite  certain  to  those  who  know  the  country — that  after  the  war 
is  over  there  will  be  a  very  great  enhancement  in  value  of  property  there  and  in 
South  Africa  generally.  To  all  appearances  Johannesburg  was  going  to  be  a  centre 
of  commercial  activity  in  South  Africa,  and  that  being  so,  he  thought  the  value  of 
their  assets  there  should  increase,  and,  at  any  rate,  they  should  get  a  very  good 
Teturn  for  the  money  invested  there.  Under  the  new  regime  he  thought  men 
would  take  their  families  there  and  would  be  content  to  settle  and  live 
in  the  country,  not  only  to  make  money,  but  for  the  purpose  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Having  said  a  few  words 
about  the  Estate  companies  in  England,  concerning  which  there  was  not  very  much 
change  since  last  year,  he  turned  to  the  mining  estates  in  South  Africa.  He  thought 
negotiations  with  regard  to  the  Horsham  Monitor  Syndicate  were  practically  certain 
to  give  them  a  very  good  profit  on  their  investment.  In  regard  to  their  other 
interests  in  Rhodesia,  they  had  got  the  Buluwayo  Estate  and  Trust  Company  and 
the  firm  of  Napier  and  Weir.  The  latter  was  a  commercial  concern,  but  the  stock 
had  been  sold,  and  they  were  now  left  with  only  the  landed  property  ;  but  he 
thought  landed  property  in  Rhodesia  would  improve  in  value  as  the  country  was 
opened  up  under  ordinary  conditions.  Of  course,  they  heard  a  good  deal  about  the 
Chartered  Company,  but  he  must  say  that  he  had  not  had  much  practical  benefit 
from  the  operations  of  the  Chartered  Company.  They  were  very  courteous  ;  they 
agreed  to  anything,  though  they  did  not  promise  anything  definitely.  They  could 
only  hold  their  assets,  and  when  the  improvement  which  will  take  place  out  there 
and  the  increased  demand  for  property  occurred,  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
they  would  reap  considerable  benefit.  With  regard  to  Australia,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  reports  was  highly  encouraging.  As  to  the  Kamfersdam  Mines,  Limited 
since  the  report  was  issued  certain  alterations  had  been  made  by  which  they 
benefit.  As  regards  the  profit  and  loss  account,  the  figures  this  year  were  £7,500 
against  .£15,500  last  year,  or  a  saving  of  more  than  £7.000.  Having  pointed  out 
that  savings  had  been  effected  in  connection  with  directors’  fees,  rent,  and  wages, 
the  Chairman  proceeded  : — “  On  the  credit  side  }rou  will  notice  that  there  is  an 
amount  of  interest,  £5,364.  Now,  under  a  proclamation  of  ex- President  Kruger, 
you  were  not  entitled  to  claim  any  interest  for  bonds  on  properties  which  existed  in 
the  Transvaal.  Had  we  been  able  to  do  so,  and  had  we  been  able  to  get  the  in¬ 
terest  on  our  bonds,  we  should  have  received  an  additional  sum  of  between  £6,000 
and  £7,000,  which  would  have  given  us  a  profit  of  £11,000  or  £12,000,  and  have 
enabled  us  to  declare  a  small  dividend.”  He  moved  : — “  That  the  directors’  report, 
together  with  the  balance-sheet  and  profit  and  loss  account,  laid  upon  the  table  and 
in  relation  to  which  the  report  of  the  auditors  has  been  read  to  the  meeting,  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  adopted.” 

Mr.  A.  Derouet  (director),  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  fully  believed  that 
brighter  prospects  were  in  store  for  them. 

Mr.  Marks  urged  upon  the  Board  the  realisation  of  the  English  assets  with  a  view 
to  employing  the  money  in  South  Africa.  Every  shareholder  ought  to  encourage 
<the  man  at  the  wheel— Mr.  Bain— and  personally  he  heartily  supported  the  policy  of 
the  Board. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply  to  questions,  said  that  it  was  too  early  for  him  to  say  any¬ 
thing  about  dividends.  He  hoped,  however,  that  within  twelve  months  or  there¬ 
abouts  after  the  time  when  unrestricted  traffic  between  Johannesburg  and  Cape 
Town  prevailed,  they  would  be  able  to  make  a  distribution.  The  average  value  of 
the  Kamfersdam  diamonds  was  35s. 

Mr.  Condor  agreed  that  the  shareholders  must  wait  for  better  and  more  peaceable 
times  before  expecting  a  full  return  upon  their  capital. 

The  resolution  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  accounts  was  then  submitted  to 
the  meeting  and  carried  unanimously. 


JAMS  NELSON  &  SONS,  LIMITED. 

HE  tenth  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  share- 

holders  of  James  Nelson  &  Sons,  Limited,  was  held  on  Tuesday  at 
17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C.,  Mr.  William  Nelson,  J.P.  (Chairman  of  the  com 
jpany)  presiding. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  Philip  Holmes)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  the  report  of  the  auditors, 

The  Chairman  Slid  the  balance-sheet  showed  the  satisfactory  fact  that,  although 
'they  were  doing  a  largely  increased  volume  of  business,  their  stocks  in  Great  Britain 
and  afloat  were  only  some  £3,000  more  than  they  were  the  preceding  year,  while  the 
debts  due  to  the  company  were  some  £2,000  less.  The  directors  had  always  borne  in 
mind  the  extension  of  the  business  in  the  retail  department,  and  whenever  opportunity 
offered  they  extended  the  same,  and  by  so  doing,  not  alone  did  they  add  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  profits  of  the  company,  but  to  a  very  appreciable  extent  safeguarded  it  against 
the  fluctuations  that  all  mercantile  undertakings  were  more  or  less  subject  to.  They 
had  found  it  necessary  during  the  year  to  make  further  provision  for  the  slaughter  of 
■cattle  in  South  America.  The  quality  of  the  beef  had  improved  so  much  as  to  create 
a  good  and  permanent  demand  for  it  here.  It  gave  great  satisfaction  to  wholesale 
customers,  and  the  reports  from  their  retail  establishments,  and  through  them  from 
the  consumer,  justified  them  in  any  expenditure  that  had  been  incurred  to  provide 
for  the  increasing  demand  for  Argentine  beef.  All  the  boats  they’  had  under 
•charter  were  now  specially  fitted  for  bringing  over  chilled  beef.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  volume  of  their  business  was  very  rapidly  increasing,  but  not  more  rapidly 
than  the  demand  for  their  products  from  the  Argentine.  With  reference  to  this 
increase  in  business,  he  might  now  say  that  they  were  practically  at  the  end  of  their 
capital  expenditure,  and  for  the  time  being  possessed  a  complete  plant  and  ample 
.buildings  in  South  America.  With  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  balance  of  profit 
.and  loss,  the  directors  proposed  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  on  all  classes 
of  shares,  3  per  cent,  of  which  had  already  been  distributed,  and  proposed  to  transfer 
£40,000  from  profit  and  loss,  thereby  increasing  the  reserve  fund  to  £60,000.  After 
referring  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  officials  of  the  .  company  both  here  and 
in  Soutn  America  to  keep  the  company  in  its  satisfactory  condition,  he  concluded 
by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  to  the  29th  December,  1900. 

Mr.  George  Harris  seconded  the  motion  and  congratulated  the  shareholders  on 
the  fact  that  the  Board  had  been  able  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  company  by 
building  up  a  substantial  reserve. 

Mr.  Lewis  Peake  and  Mr.  P.  Mosditchian  considered  £40,000  an  excessive 
amount  to  place  to  the  reserve  fund. 

Mr.  J.  Anderson  thought  the  Board  had  done  wisely  in  securing,  so  to  speak,  a 
■continuity  of  dividends  to  the  ordinary  shareholders.  He  wou'd  prefer  to  have  a 
regular  6  per  cent,  than  to  have  12  per  cent,  one  year  and  nothing  the  next.  He 
entirely  endorsed  the  conservative  policy  of  the  Board,  and  he  believed  that  the 
balance-sheets  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  were  the  best  guarantees  the  share¬ 
holders  could  have  that  the  directors  were  doing  their  best  in  the  interests  of  the 
company. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  the  Chairman,  the  motion  was  then  put  and 
■carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  that  the  dividends  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per 


annum  be  paid  on  the  first  and  second  preference  shares  and  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
and  the  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Walter  Blease,  the  retiring  director,  was  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Turquand, 
Youngs  &  Co.  were  reappointed  auditors. 

Mr.  John  Morris  proposed,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Arnold  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman  and  directors,  remarking  that  great  credit  was  due  to  them  for  the 
excellent  results  which  had  been  achieved  during  the  past  year.  The  motion  was 
carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman  having  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  staff  in  South  America  and  in 
England,  which  was  cordially  received,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


The  Subscription  List  will  open  on  Monday,  the  10th  Day  of  June,  1901,  and  will 
close  on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  12th  day  of  June,  1901  at  4  p.m. 

THS  TARKWA-TOMENTO  CONCESSION,  LTD. 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1900). 


*  CAPITAL  £140,000,  Divided  into  140,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

One-half  of  the  Capital  will  be  available  to  provide  Working  Capital,  and  one-half 
to  satisfy  the  purchase  consideration. 


HE  WEST  AFRICAN  AGENCY,  LIMITED, 

invite  subscriptions  for  60,000  Shares  at  par,  payable  2s.  6d.  on  Application, 
7s.  6d.  on  allotment,  5s.  one  month  after  allotment,  and  the  balance  as  required,  at 
not  Jess  than  one  month’s  notice;  40,000  of  these  Shares,  which  constitute  the 
minimum  subscription  upon  which  the  directois  will  proceed  to  Allotment,  have 
been  underwritten. 

DIRECTORS. 

Colonel.  LAWRENCE  HEY  WORTH,  J.P.  (Director  of  the  Central  Argentine 
Railway  Company,  Limited),  Chadacre  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Chairman. 
JOHN  E.  EASTWOOD  (Director  Gold  Coast  Proprietary  Mines,  Limited,  and 
'The  West  African  Agency,  Limited),  Enton  Lodge,  Witley,  Surrey. 
ALEXANDER  ADAMSON  (Shipbuilder,  late  Director  and  Manager  of  the 
Naval  Construction  Works,  Barrow-in-Furness),  St.  Andrew’s,  Chislehurst. 
WILLIAM  ROBERT  WHITE,  M.D.  (Director  Tarkwa  Consols,  Limited), 
Hazlehurst,  Ticehurst,  Sussex. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  CITY  AND  MIDLAND  BANK,  LIMITED,  5  Threadneedle 
Street,  London,  E.C..  S2  Cornhill,  London.  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

THE  BANK  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  LIMITED,  17  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Water  Street,  Liverpool. 

SOLICITORS. 

ASHURST,  MORRIS,  CRISP  &  Co.,  17  Throgmorton  Avenue,  London,  EC. 

BROKERS. 

London  :  R.  A.'  McCULLOCPI  &  CO.,  28  Throgrmoton  Street,  E.C.,  and 
Stock  Exchange. 

M.  MENDELSSOHN,  6  Austin  Friars.  E.C.,  and  Stock  Exchange. 
Glasgow  :  E.  C.  GEDGE  &  CO.,  166  Buchanan  Street,  and  Stock  Exchange. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

LESTER  ROTHSCHILD,  54  Cornhill,  London,  E.C. 

AGENTS. 

GRIFFITHS,  McALISTER  &  CO.,  3  Mersey  Street,  Liverpool. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES  (pro  tem.). 

J.  NICOLSON,  16  Great  St.  Helen’s,  London,  E.C. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  underwriters  : — 


LIST  OF  UNDERWRITERS. 

R.  A.  McCULLOCH  &  Co.,  Stock  Exchange,  London  ..  ..  £2,500 

SIMPSON  &  Co..  Stock  Exchange,  London .  ..  ..  ..  500 

JULIAN  JOSEPH  &  Co.,  Stock  Exchange,  Lcndon  ..  ..  500 

J.  MONTGOMERY  SMITH,  Brunstane,  Beverley  Road,  Barnes  1,000 

,  London  . .  . .  i,coo 

E.  W.  M EYE RSTEIN,  Stock  Exchange,  London  . .  ..  ..  i,ood 

REGINALD  DE  LA  BERE,  Stock  Exchange,  London  ..  ..  1,000 

CROWLEY  &  HUGHES,  Stock  Exchange,  London  ..  ..  500 

E.  C.  G  EDGE,  Stock  Exchange,  Glasgow  ..  ..  ..  ..  500 

R.  A.  McLEAN,  Stock  Exchange,  Glasgow  . .  ..  ..  ..  500 

J.  H.  KEMMIS,  15  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,cco 

CECIL  SHARPE,  The  Lodge,  Wadhurst  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,000 

Dr.  WHITE,  Hazlehurst,  Ticehurst  ..  ..  ••  ..  ..  2,003 

T.  A.  McCREA,  17  Leadenhall  Street,  F.C.  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,000 

M.  ESSAYAN,  38  Leadenholl  Street,  E.  C.  ..  ••  ..  ..  2,000 

ALEXANDER  ADAMSON,  St.  Andrew’s,  Chislehurst  ..  ..  2,000 

J.  B.  McALISTER,  3  Mersev  Street,  Liverpool  ..  ..  ..  2,000 

WEST  AFRICAN  AGENCY,  Ld.,  Palmerston  Buildings,  E.C.  5,000 
GOLD  COAST  PROPRIETARY  MINES,  Ld.,  Blomfield 
House,  E  C.  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  2,000 

THOMAS  STALLABRASS,  Cranbrook,  Brentford  ..  ..  1,500 

WALTER  N.  MORRISON,  6  G.eat  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  ..  i,oco 

D.  C.  DEFRIES,  16  Great  St.  Helen’s,  E.C.  ..  ..  ..  i,coo 

G.  P.  HINE,  283  Oxford  Street,  W . i,coo 

R.  C.  RICHARDS,  85  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C.  ..  ..  ..  1,000 

LORD  GREVILLE,  8  Upper  Belgrave  Street,  S.W.  ..  ..  1,000 

CHARLES  L.  N.  INGRAM,  198  Strand,  W.C . i,oco 

JOHN  E.  EASTWOOD,  Enton  Lodge,  Whitley,  Surrey  ..  1,000 

WILLIAM  F.  BURTT,  63  Holland  Park  Avenue,  W .  500 

THE  CANADIAN  &  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  SYNDICATE,  Ld.,  20  Great  Winchester  Street,  E.C.  ..  500 

WILLIAM  K.  CLARKE,  Debden  Hall,  Loughton,  Essex  ..  500 


Full  prospectus  will  appear  in  daily  papers. 

BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOB  mim  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 


THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 
and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
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MR,  HEINEMANN’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

SECOND  THOUSAND  NOW  READY. 

CHINA  AND  THE  ALLIES. 

By  A.  HENRY  SAVAGE  LANDOR, 

Author  of  “  In  the  Forbidden  Land,”  &c. 

With  6  Coloured  Plates,  48  Full-page  Pictures,  about  200  Text-Illustrations  from 
Photographs  and  Drawings  by  the  Author,  and  Maps  and  Plans.  In  2  vols.  30s.  net. 

Daily  News.— “  Undoubtedly  the  most  extensive,  elaborate,  and 
complete  work  on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in  the  past  or 
is  likely  to  in  the  future.  The  painstaking  care  with  which  the 
book  is  compiled,  the  close  attention  to  detail,  the  evidences  o'1 
unusually  fine  opportunities  for  eathering  the  scattered  inreads 
of  the  history  of  the  Boxer  troubles,  the  undoubted  ability  of  ihe 
author,  are  surely  sufficient  recommendation.” 

THE  COMING  SETTLEMENT. 

THE  NEW  SOUTH  AFRICA:  and  Development. 

By  W.  BLELOCH. 

With  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Diagrams,  1  vol.  de-r,y  8vo.  10s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. —  **  An  invaluable  contribution  to  a  most 
comprehensive  subject,  a  oerfect  mine  of  facts  and  conclusions, 
and  a  thoroughly  statesmanlike  effort  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  of  Transvaal  administration  and  finance  in  careful 
detail.  Mr.  Bleloch’s  book  will  take  authoritative  rank,  and  may 
well  exercise  notable  influence.” 

M ABN  CURRENTS  IN 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  of  Dr.  GEORGE  BRANDES.  6  vols.  ics.  net  each. 

The  first  volume  of  this  important  work  will  be  published  next 
week 

THE  EMIGRANT  LITERATURE. 

***  The  work  is  divided  into  six  consecutive  groups,  one  following 
on  the  other  in  chronological  order.  The  volume  on  “  Emigrant 
Literature  ”  traces  the  development  from  classicism  to  natura'ism 
initiated  by  Rousseau,  and  prepares  the  student  for  the  political 
and  religious  reaction  from  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution,  Voltaire, 
and  Rousseau. 

TRAVELS  IN  WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

By  MAY  YIYIENNE. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  i  vol.  15s.  net. 

Glob-, — “The  author  writes  a  pleasant  style,  and  her  agreeable  narrative  is 
illusr rated  by  numerous  excellent  pictures.” 

***  H.M.  the  King  and  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York  have  been 
graciously  pleased  to  accept  copies  of  this  work. 


NEW  6s.  NOVELS  AND  STORIES. 

JACK  RAYMOND. 

By  E.  L.  VOYNICH,  Author  of  “The  Gadfly.” 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens  in  the  Westminster  Gazette. — “  I  put  down  ‘Jack 
Raymond  ’  with  a  glow  of  admiration  for  the  brave  woman  who 
dared  to  write  it,  and  I  wish  her  success  with  her  strong  and  noble 
book.  She  stands  out  a  notable  figure  among  our  novelists.  For 
she  cares  for  truth  and  the  breath  of  life.” 

TANGLED  TRINITIES.  By  Daniel  Woodroffe. 

Daily  Chronicle. — “  We  make  bold  to  prophesy  that  no  more  origina'ly  con¬ 
ceived,  and  few  better  written  books  than  4  Tangled  Trinities  ’  will  see  the  light 
during  the  present  publishing  season.” 

WOYSEY.  By  R.  O.  Prowse. 

Atheneeum.— Mr.  Prowse  has  a  gift  for  very  close  analysis,  combined  with  an 
unfailing  use  of  good  English.  He  ha«  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  his  picture  is  undeniably  admirable.” 

SAWDUST.  By  Dorothea  Gerard. 

Atheneeum. — “  Once  again  Dorothea  Gerard  has  shown  consideiable  ability  in 
the  delineation  of  diverse  characters,  and,  what  is  more,  she  gets  her  effects  without 
any  undue  labouring  of  points.” 

TOE  LAND  OF  GOGKAYNE.  By  Matilde  Serao. 
FOREST  FOLK.  By  James  Prior. 

Atheneeum.— “  An  excellent  performance.  The  people  ar^  such  forest  folk  as  we 
are  little  likely  to  forget.  The  book  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Hardy  in  its  dramatic 
situations.” 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  VELDT.  By  Basil 

Marnan. 

Atheneeum.  —  “  There  are  many  character-*  and  all  well  drawn.  The  scene-paint¬ 
ing  and  accessories  are  vivid  and  powerful.” 

FRO^  A  SWEDISH  HOMESTEAD.  By  Selma 

LagerlOf. 

The  Spectator. — “We  are  glad  to  welcome  in  this  delightful  volume  evidence  of 
the  unabated  vitality  of  that  vein  of  fantastic  invention  which  ran  purest  in  the  tales 
of  Andersen.” 

THE  HIDDEH  MODEL  By  Frances  Forbes- 

Robertson. 

Academy. — “A  patheti:  love  idyll,  touching,  plaintive,  and  not  without  a  kindly 
and  gentle  fascination.” 


The  Dollar  Library  of  American  Fiction. 

A  New  Series  of  American  Fiction  in  monthly  volumes,  price  FOUR  SHILLINGS 
each,  or  TWO  GUINEAS,  post  free,  for  a  subscription  of  12  volumes. 

The  last  Volumes  are  : — 

THE  CHRONIC  LOAFER..  By  Nelson  Lloyd. 

Daily  Telegraph. — “  These  tales  abound  in  touches  of  quaint  humour.  Few  more 
entertaining  volumes  have  appeared.” 

MR  MOUNTAIN  .  LOVER,  By  Hamlin  Garland. 

King. — “  a  typical,  well-written,  and  readable  example  of  the  younger  American 
school  of  fiction.” 


London:  WM.  HEINEMANN,  21  Bedford  Street,  W.C. 


ST  ANFORD’S 

COMPENDIUM  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

AND  HOTEL 

REISSUE. 

Revised,  and  in  great  part  Rewritten,  with  new  Illustrations  and  Maps,  12  vols. 

large  crown  8vo.  cloth,  15s.  each  (sold  separately). 

“  The  new  issue  of  ‘  Stanford’s  Compendium  of  Geography  and  Travel  ’  is  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  great  value,  and  contains  in  convenient  form  the  latest  geographical 
results  of  tiavel  and  research,  adequately  treated.  Not  only  is  the  information 
accurate,  but  the  form  in  which  the  work  is  produced  is  admirable,  and  English 
Geography  may  be  proud  of  such  a  series.  It  is  useful  for  educational  purposes  and 
for  reference,  and  pleasant  to  the  general  reader.” — Atheneeum. 

NEW  VOLUME  JUST  READY. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA— Vol.  I. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

By  A.  H.  KEANE,  F.R.G.S.  Edited  by  Sir  CLEMENTS  R.  MARKHAM,  F.R.S- 
With  numerous  Maps  and  84  Illustrations. 

The  following  Volumes  are  already  published. 

EUROPE.— Vol.  I.  THE  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  MAIN- 

LAND  (excluding  the  North-West).  By  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  M. A.,  B.Sc- 
With  31  Maps  and  101  Illustrations. 

NORTH  AMERICA.— Vol.  I.  CANADA  AND  NEW- 

FOUNDLAND.  By  Samuel  Edward  Dawson,  Litt.D.  (Laval),  F.R.S.C. 
With  18  Maps  and  90  Illustrations. 

NORTH  AMERICA. -Vol.  II.  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Henry  Gannett,  Chief  Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  With  16  Maps  and  72  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA.- Vol.  I.  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW 

ZEALAND.  By  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  With 
numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

AUSTRALASIA  -  Vol.  II.  MALAYSIA  AND  THE 

PACIFIC  ARCHIPELAGOES.  By  F.  H.  H.  Guillf.mard.  M.D.,  Author 
of  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Marchesa  "  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

AFRICA. — Vol.  I.  NORTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 

F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “  Asia  ”  in  the  same  Series.  “  Eastern  Geography,”  &c. 
With  9  Maps  and  77  Illustrations. 

AFRICA.— Vol.  II.  SOUTH  AFRICA.  By  A.  H. 

Keane,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of  “North  Africa  ”  in  the  same  Series,  “Eastern 
Geography,”  &c.  With  11  Maps  and  92  Illustrations. 

ASIA.— Vol.  I.  NORTHERN  AND  EASTERN  ASIA. 

CAUCASIA,  RUSSIAN  TURKESTAN.  SIBERIA.  CHINESE  EMPIRE 
AND  JAPAN.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  F.R.G.S.  With  8  Maps  and  91  Illustra¬ 
tions. 

ASIA.— Vol.  II.  SOUTHERN  AND  WESTERN  ASIA, 

AFGHANISTAN,  INDIA,  INDO -CHINA,  MALAY  PENINSULA, 
TURKEY  IN  ASIA,  ARABIA.  AND  PERSIA.  By  A.  H.  Keane, 
F.R.G.S.  With  7  Maps  and  89  Illustrations. 

EUROPE.— Vol.  II.  and  CENTRAL  AMERICA  are  in 

active  preparation. 


MURRAY’S 

HANDBOOKS  FOR  TRAVELLERS. 

The  familiar  Guide  Books  known  as  MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS  will 
henceforth  (with  the  exception  of  the  volumes  relating  to  India 
and  Japan)  be  published  by  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  and 
14,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C.  List  sent  post  free  on  application. 


STAFFORD’S  LIBRARY  MAP 

OF  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

This  Map  shows  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  detail  the  most  recent  political 
boundaries  of  the  various  States  :  railways,  canals,  and  submarine  telegraph  line3 
are  clearly  shown  ;  leading  ports  are  given  in  bold  characters  ;  and  the  explorations 
of  the  most  recent  travellers  are  unbodied. 

Four  Sheets,  58m.  by  65m.  ;  46}  miles  to  an  inch  (1  :  5,274,720). 

Prices — Coloured  Sheets,  35s.  ;  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  45s.  ;  mounted 
to  iold  in  case,  60s.  ;  mounted  on  spring  roller,  £5. 


Large  post  8vo.,  cloth,  price  6s. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Geographical  Knowledge  froi» 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  First  Circumnavigation  of  the  Globe. 

By  JOHN  KEANE. 

With  19  Maps  and  7  Illustrations. 

“  A  short  but  remarkably  comprehensive,  well-written,  and  interesting  sketch . 

Could  not  well  be  more  vividly  and  accurately  presented.”— Scotsman. 


London  :  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  and  14,  Long  Acre,  W.C. 
(A  List  of  Books  of  interest  to  Yachtsmen  sent  on  application. ) 


REGISTERED  AS  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Printed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  5  New-street  Square,  E.C.,  and  Published  by  Frederick  William  Wvlv,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  in  the  County  of  London. — Saturday,  8  June,  rgor. 
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We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  or  to  enter  into 
correspondence  as  to  rejected  communications ;  and  to  this 
rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 


NOTICE. — NEXT  number  (22  June )  will  contain  the  first  of 
a  scries  of  three  articles  on  Military  Education ,  which  deal 
with  the  following  points:  (1)  The  True  Objective ; 
(2)  The  Breakdown  of  the  Present  System ;  (3)  The  Right 
Line. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  admirably  judicial  inquiries  of  the  Transvaal 
Concessions  Committee,  whose  report  is  now  published, 
have  incidentally  elicited  cumulative  proof  of  the  rebel¬ 
lious  conspiracy  of  the  Boers  and  the  impudence  of 
Hollander  intriguers.  Mr.  Van  Kretschmar,  the  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Netherlands  South  African  Railway 
Company,  with  the  uncomfortable  candour  of  the 
detected  conspirator  confessed  in  so  rpany  words  that 
“we  have  hopelessly  compromised  ourselves  ”  and  by  his 
letters  to  the  Board  finally  robbed  their  directors  of 
reputation  and  their  supporters  of  argument.  The 
railway  officials  had  urged  Joubert  to  war,  had  requested 
the  commandeering  of  their  workmen,  had  in  brief 
“put  their  money  on  the  wrong  horse”.  To  this 
company  which  consisted  of  a  mixed  membership  of 
Hollanders  and  Germans  had  been  conceded  all  the 
railways  in  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  when  in  support, 
as  they  thought,  of  their  valuable  monopoly  they  broke 
all  the  international  laws  of  neutrality,  they  committed 
themselves  to  an  immoral  gamble.  They  have  lost 
their  money :  the  Commission  recommends  that  the 
concession  be  cancelled.  They  should  consider  them¬ 
selves  lucky.  Men  who  outrageously  break  the  laws 
of  honesty  and  are  discovered  are  apt  to  receive  a 
punishment  more  nearly  personal. 

The  case  of  the  shareholders  is  less  simple.  The 
shares  allotted  after  the  declaration  of  war  of  course 
go  by  the  board,  and  the  commission  certainly  shows 
no  severity  in  denying  the  right  of  compensation  to  the 
general  shareholders  while  it  recommends  the  deben¬ 
ture  holders  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  His 
Majesty’s  Government.  There  were  besides  twenty- 
four  claims,  many  of  them  of  a  municipal  nature,  which 
came  before  the  commission  ;  but  the  Selati  Railway 
concession  and  the  Dynamite  Monopoly  are  the  only 
two  of  wide  importance.  In  both  cases  the  facts  evoked 
show  the  shameless  prevalence  of  political  bribery  and 
the  unconstitutional  dominance  of  Mr.  Kruger’s  “  for¬ 
cible  personality  ”,  He  said  in  so  many  words  that 
presents  to  the  members  of  the  Volksraad  were  justifi¬ 
able  and  in  return  for  his  complacency  to  them  dispensed 
when  he  pleased  with  their  constitutional  supremacy. 


It  was  inevitable  that  the  commission  should  decide  that 
in  respect  of  the  dynamite  monopoly  the  “  recent  and 
extensive  bribery  ”  as  well  as  the  inherent  injustice  of  the 
concession  should  rob  the  holders  of  any  claim  to  con¬ 
sideration.  Though  the  bribery  and  corruption  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Selati  Railway  concession  were  at  least 
as  shameless  and  impudent  as  in  other  cases,  the  lapse 
of  years  has  given  the  concession  some  stability  and  the 
commission  suggests  that  it  should  be  “confirmed  on 
terms  ”,  The  whole  report  of  the  commission  is  a  fine 
example  of  judicial  impartiality  and  clearness. 

Sir  David  Barbour  was  instructed  in  December  last 
to  prepare  a  report  on  the  past  and  present  finances  of 
the  two  South  African  States,  on  suggested  measures 
for  organising  the  finances,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
colonies  in  the  future  may  be  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  the  war.  His  report  was  issued  on  Thursday 
in  a  Blue  Book.  His  decision  is  that  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  neither  State  can  be  expected  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and  as  regards  the  Orange  Free  State 
all  surplus  income  for  some  years  will  have  to  be 
devoted  to  keeping  up  the  South  African  consta¬ 
bulary.  The  Transvaal  is  richer.  If  a  10  per 
cent,  tax  is  charged  on  the  output  of  gold  and  the 
miners’  licences  are  taxed  without  the  illegitimate 
exemptions  favoured  by  Mr.  Kruger’s  Government,  an 
addition  of  ,£550,000  to  the  yearly  income  may  be  ex¬ 
pected.  The  sale  of  mining  rights  in  the  Bewaarplaatsen 
should  yield  a  large  sum  and  other  mining  rights  not 
yet  sold  form,  in  Sir  David  Barbour’s  opinion,  a  still 
more  valuable  asset.  The  shares  and  other  securities 
belonging  to  the  two  colonies,  he  thinks,  cannot  with 
advantage  be  used  to  provide  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
the  war.  The  final  suggestion  is  that  the  Government 
should  fix  the  maximum  amount  which  under  any  con¬ 
ditions  the  colonies  would  be  required  to  pay  This 
amount  which  he  indicates  roughly  at  fifty-five  millions 
could  remain  or  be  written  off  as  subsequent  circum¬ 
stances  decided. 

It  is  clear  that  the  duration  of  the  war,  the  amount 
of  future  loans,  the  cost  of  compensations  leave  no  room 
for  accurate  estimates.  Sir  David  Barbour  is  neces¬ 
sarily  vague,  and  it  may  seem  not  optimistic.  His 
report  should  at  least  convince  the  world  that  the  war, 
whatever  its  cause,  was  not  prompted  by  greed.  A 
man  desirous  of  making  his  fortune  would  scarcely 
have  over-capitalised  the  business  to  the  extent 
of  so  many  million  pounds.  But  it  is  a  wrong¬ 
headed  view  of  Imperial  policy  to  consider  the 
two  colonies  as  a  financial  asset.  The  profit  is  not 
immediate  nor  financial  ;  it  will  be  social  and  for  future 
generations.  The  result  of  the  war  will  be  to  take 
from  a  caucus  of  oligarchs  who  were  checking  its 
development  and  ruining  its  natives  the  most  naturally 
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happy  region  in  Africa,  and  to  transfer  it  to  a  country 
which  has  succeeded  on  the  whole  the  best  of  any  in 
giving  prosperity  to  the  lands  it  has  colonised. 

Peace  rumours  continue  to  be  circulated  and  denied  ; 
with  praiseworthy  regularity.  They  prevail  at  Lourenqo  ' 
Marques  and  are  denied  by  such  authorities  as  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Mr.  Kruger.  That  no  con¬ 
clusion  has  been  come  to  is  certain  but  the  fact  that 
General  Botha’s  secretary  has  been  allowed  free  tele¬ 
graphic  communication  with  the  ex-President  is  signi¬ 
ficant  and  there  is  possibly  more  than  an  interchange 
of  amities  in  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Botha.  At  the  seat  of 
war  the  wearing-down  operations  continue  steadily  and 
must  produce  their  effect.  General  Rundle  has  cleared 
a  whole  district ;  General  Bruce  Hamilton  operating 
between  Petrusburg  and  the  railway  captured  200 
prisoners  and  much  stock,  and  in  the  south  Kruitzinger 
who  was  moving  on  Barkley  East  has  been  checked 
by  the  rout  of  a  commando  of  400  men  and  the  capture 
of  their  laager  and  most  of  the  horses.  The  details  of 
the  fight  were  singularly  picturesque.  The  cavalry 
advanced  almost  blindly  by  dim  moonlight  into  a  deep 
valley.  Captain  Lukin  with  one  man  eventually  gal¬ 
loped  right  into  the  enemy  and  with  humorous  cool¬ 
ness  shouted  “  Hands  up  ”.  The  enemy  fled.  But 
better  than  even  these  successes  was  the  voluntary 
surrender  of  a  small  commando  early  in  the  week.  It 
shows  that  irreconcilable  is  a  relative  term. 

Watching  the  presentation  of  medals  on  Wednesday 
— a  brilliant  spectacle  very  well  staged — one  was  think¬ 
ing  as  much  of  those  who  were  not  there  as  of  those 
who  were,  of  some  who  had  not  been  decorated  as  well 
of  others  who  had.  Inevitably  on  such  occasions  the 
spectators  number  many  skeletons.  There  were  storied 
medals  in  plenty:  but  what  if  the  breath  has  fled?  A 
quaintly  picturesque  touch  was  given  by  the  varied  garb 
of  the  reservists  ;  in  the  long  line  that  streamed  to  and 
from  the  King  gay  uniforms  alternated  with  sober 
fustian,  helmets  with  tall  hats  and  straws.  It  was  the 
function  of  a  whole  people. 

There  is  one  unfortunate  anomaly  in  respect  of  the 
war  medals.  It  is  freely  stated  that  the  Army  Order 
granting  the  medal  and  some  twenty-four  clasps  is  so 
worded  that  a  soldier  who  can  now  at  the  eleventh 
hour  get  out  to  the  Cape  and  be  employed  in  any 
military  capacity  whatsoever,  say  at  Pretoria,  will 
become  entitled  to  the  war  medal  and  three  clasps — 
namely  those  for  “  Cape  Colony  ”,  “  Orange  River” 
and  “Transvaal”.  That  is  because  in  his  journey  by 
rail  to  his  objective,  Pretoria  from  Cape  Town  via 
Bloemfontein,  he  will  be  actually  “  present  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  ”  named  between  October  1899  and  “  some  date 
hereafter  to  be  mentioned  ”.  The  peculiar  satire  of  this 
order  will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  in 
order  to  make  this  very  railway  journey  possible,  the  line 
has  to  be  guarded  for  hundreds  of  miles  by  British 
soldiers  who  have  been  at  the  seat  of  war  for  some 
twenty  months  but  in  many  cases  are  only  entitled  to 
one  clasp. 

On  the  subject  of  telegrams  from  the  war  Mr.  Dillon 
made  a  good  point  badly.  The  official  censor  has  not 
hitherto  considered  the  editing  of  the  abstract  morality 
of  telegrams  as  part  of  his  function.  His  duties  are 
strategic  and  political,  and  neither  word  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  to  connote  morality.  On  the  other  hand  it  is 
of  the  greatest  national  importance  that  correspondents 
should  not  mislead  the  public  and  their  papers  by  a 
display  of  false  facts.  Twice  the  Boers  have  been  falsely 
accused  of  gross  acts  of  cruelty  and  once  last  week  the 
defeat  of  a  commando  was  telegraphed  by  Reuter, 
though  apparently  there  had  not  even  been  an  engage¬ 
ment.  The  better  papers  would  not  wish  to  publish 
lies  nor  is  it  to  their  advantage  ;  but  they  can  make 
themselves  safe  in  the  long  run  in  the  first  place  by 
giving  the  source  of  the  telegram  and  omitting  comment 
and  in  the  second  by  dismissing  any  correspondent  whose 
“  anticipation  of  events  ”  is  proved  to  be  consciously 
“  intelligent”,  prejudiced  or  sensational. 

Seeing  that  the  new  works  at  Gibraltar  had  already 
been  as  far  as  possible  suspended  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles 


was  not  a  little  proud  to  be  a  member,  his  motion  of 
adjournment  was  ridiculous.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of 
jesters  to  disregard  occasion  ;  but  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles, 
having  discovered  in  1899  a  fact  which  was  pointed 
out  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  in 
1895  that  the  new  docks  would  be  dominated  by  guns 
on  Spanish  territory,  has  become  so  full  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  promptitude  of  his  discovery  that  he  is 
forced  to  advertise  his  great  knowledge  on  any  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Government  will  have  arrived  at  their 
decision  in  a  few  days  and  will  give  full  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  on  the  Naval  Works  Bill. 
It  was  ridiculous  to  anticipate  the  promised  debate. 
Mr.  Bowles  further  stultified  himself  by  the  insinuation, 
which  his  later  disclaimer  did  not  annul,  that  his  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee  had  been  “got  at”.  The 
phrase  is  that  selected  by  Mr.  Bowies.  The  question 
of  the  new  docks  is  a  very  important  one  and  Mr. 
Bowles  may  have  some  excellent  arguments.  In  that 
case  he  is  the  more  foolish  to  stultify  himself  by  forcing 
on  a  premature  debate  and  indulging  in  ill-judged  in¬ 
sinuations. 

Lord  Cranborne’s  reply  to  the  Chinese  deputation 
of  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce  showed  that 
he  had  acquired  the  official  art  of  saying  nothing ; 
but  we  cannot  add,  of  saying  nothing  well.  The 
scriptural  ring  he  gave  to  his  language  by  harping 
on  “  the  same  spirit  ”  only  emphasised  by  contrast  the 
poverty  in  meaning  of  all  his  words.  If  he  had  said  “  last 
few  months”  instead  of  “years”,  he  might  without 
provoking  a  smile  have  claimed  that  the  Government 
had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  securing  to  British 
traders  full  opportunity  to  promote  their  trade.  “The 
Russian  agreement  had  reserved  to  us  a  very  large  area 
of  China  for  railway  enterprise.”  On  paper  ;  but  in  fact  a 
non-British  railway  is  penetrating  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  “  reserved  ”  area.  So  too  the  Anglo-German  under¬ 
standing  may  have  been  useful  to  this  country  diplo¬ 
matically  but  it  has  done  nothing  for  British  trade.  “  The 
question  of  likin  was  one  of  enormous  complexity.” 
“  Rapidity  is  not  Chinese.”  “  The  one  thing  to  avoid 
in  foreign  politics  was  international  swagger.”  Really 
Lord  Cranborne  might  have  been  a  university  extension 
lecturer  improving  the  minds  of  provincial  young 
ladies  instead  of  a  Minister  addressing  hard-headed  men 
equally  well  informed  on  the  subject  as  himself.  In  the 
circumstances  this  string  of  maxims  and  platitudes 
would  not  have  come  with  the  best  grace  even  from 
Lord  Cranborne’s  father  :  but  from  the  father  it  would 
never  have  come  at  all. 

Mr.  Rockhill’s  proposal  that  the  indemnity  question 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Hague  Arbitration  Tribunal 
makes  it  clear  that  the  amount  has  not  yet  been  de¬ 
finitely  fixed  and,  supposing  arbitration  tribunals  to 
work  at  their  usual  speed,  is  not  likely  to  be.  Until 
the  exact  figures  are  settled  it  is  of  little  use  to  discuss 
the  methods  by  which  China  is  to  collect  and  distribute 
the  amount.  Now  that  America  has  taken  the  sensible 
step  of  supporting  the  English  objection  to  a  great  in¬ 
ternational  guarantee,  that  naive  suggestion  may  be 
considered  doomed.  England  America  and  Japan  have 
alone  shown  a  dignified  moderation  in  assessing  their 
claims  and  it  would  be  not  a  quixotic  courtesy,  as  has 
been  suggested,  but  a  surrender  of  principle  for  these 
nations  to  endorse  other  claims  that  seem  to  them  ex¬ 
orbitant.  The  intentions  of  the  Chinese  Court  remain 
problematic.  The  astrologers,  the  temporary  nom  de 
guerre  of  the  politicians,  suggest  from  some  odd  associ¬ 
ation  of  ideas  September  the  First  as  a  propitious  day  for 
the  return  of  the  Dowager  Empress  ;  but  the  stars  will 
no  doubt  alter  their  courses  to  suit  the  movements  of 
the  political  world. 

There  was  something  singularly  picturesque  and 
pleasant  about  the  visit  of  the  dignitaries  from  Morocco. 
Their  object  was  international  courtesy  and  it  was  taste¬ 
fully  accomplished.  But  it  is  a  present  misfortune  that 
no  official  personages  are  now  allowed  to  be  merely 
picturesque.  Some  busy  or  self-seeking  writer  must 
always  read  significance  into  every  interchange  of  com¬ 
munication  however  aesthetic  or  empty.  In  this 
reference  the  French  journalists  have  alone  erred  against 
good  taste  and  common  sense.  Thev  have  used  the 
occasion  to  talk  of  the  untold  wealth  of  Morocco,  to 
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point  to  the  weakness  of  Spain  and  England,  even  to 
urge  that  the  present  question  of  the  indemnity  for  M. 
Touzet  should  be  made  at  once  into  a  casus  belli.  As 
an  “  inspired  article  ”  in  the  “  Figaro  ”  urges,  there  is  no 
chance  that  the  French  Government  will  be  influenced 
by  these  idle  vapourings.  There  is  every  reason  why 
Morocco  should  be  the  friend  of  all  Europe  and  it  is 
good  to  see  signs  of  her  pleasant  relations  with  Eng¬ 
land.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were  the  same  amity 
between  her  and  France,  and  those  who  strive  further 
to  estrange  them  are  doing  their  own  country  a  great 
disservice;  for  it  is  a  weakness  of  the  French  nation 
that  the  Government  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy 
of  the  army  and  for  this  reason  only  the  excessive 
gathering  of  troops  in  Algeria  is  a  menace. 

Mr.  McKinley,  following  a  precedent  established  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  already  once  followed  by  himself,  has 
published  his  rooted  determination  not  to  seek  another 
term  of  office.  The  information  was  superfluous,  if 
interesting,  and  Mr.  McKinley’s  eagerness  to  do  his 
duty  in  the  ranks  of  private  citizenship  seems  a  trifle 
overdone.  Whether  his  “  long-settled  conviction  ” 
under  the  pressure,  which  a  grateful  country  may  bring 
to  bear  when  the  election  of  1903  approaches,  will  find 
the  same  destination  as  the  good  intentions  of  the 
proverb  is  yet  conjectural  ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
it  is  purely  gratuitous  for  a  President  to  display  such 
affectation  of  humility.  Supposing-,  a  remote  supposi¬ 
tion  in  present  circumstances,  that  the  best  man  were 
found  for  the  position  the  more  often  he  was  elected 
the  better.  He  would  have  time  to  develop  his 
beneficent  policy  and  the  dangers  of  the  President 
in  a  hurry  would  be  avoided.  The  founders  of  the 
constitution  at  any  rate  had  no  thought  of  a  “  Caesarism 
scare  ”. 

*  Turning  to  home  affairs,  Mr.  Balfour’s  statement  as 
to  the  business  of  the  House  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  precedent 
except  as  to  the  Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Children  Bill  ; 
but  the  variation  in  that  instance  will  be  welcomed 
by  everybody.  That  Bill  must  be  passed  this  session. 
Private  members  have  received  even  better  treatment 
than  they  deserve.  They  use  their  time  so  badly 
that  we  cannot  profess  the  smallest  regret  that 
Governments  leave  them  very  little  of  it  to  waste. 
We  are  not  unaware  that  their  constitutional  position 
is  a  very  strong  one,  but  constitutions  are  made  or 
grow  for  the  nation  and  not  the  nation  for  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  most  important  reference  in  the  statement 
was  that  as  to  the  Education  Bill.  It  is  sometimes 
successful  rhetoric  to  assume  that  things  are  as  you 
would  have  them  to  be  ;  so  Mr.  Balfour  may  have  been 
quite  alive  to  the  real  situation,  when  he  assumed  that 
the  Education  Bill  would  not  be  treated  as  controversial. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  be  sure.  Mr.  Balfour,  as  he  has 
said,  sometimes  is  childlike  in  politics.  However,  if  he 
had  any  illusions  on  the  point,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  lost  no  time  in  dispelling  them,  which  was 
kind  if  not  “  canny  ”  on  his  part. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Factory  Bill  debate  was  an  un¬ 
necessary  waste  of  time.  Mr.  Asquith’s  formal  speech  to 
the  House  is  not  likely  to  suggest  any  objections  which 
would  otherwise  be  overlooked  by  the  Grand  Committee 
to  which  the  Bill  is  to  go,  and  he  might  well  have 
imitated  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  complaisance  in  consenting 
to  withdraw  his  amendment.  Mr.  Ritchie’s  speech 
showed  that  the  Government’s  object  is  to  make  the 
Bill  as  stringent  as  possible,  and  where  the  clauses 
can  be  tightened  up,  as  in  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  respective  powers  of  the  Factory  Inspectors  and 
the  Local  Authorities,  this  will  be  done.  This  we  hope 
will  happen  with  the  clauses  relating  to  the  increased 
power  and  responsibility  of  the  Home  Secretary  in 
making  rules  for  dangerous  trades.  In  this  respect  the 
Bill  is  sound  in  principle  but  it  is  in  danger  of  being 
whittled  away  by  the  provisions  for  public  inquiry  which 
appear  too.  like  the  relics  of  the  old  system.  The  most 
controversial  topic  of  the  Bill  appears  to  be  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  the  laundries  managed  by  religious  and 
charitable  institutions.  Generally  speaking  any  exclu¬ 
sion  would  be  objectionable  ;  but  there  are  various 
considerations  for  it  in  their  case  which  are  quite 


different  from  those  usually  urged  when  a  trade  seeks 
exclusion.  It  will  probably  be  found  that  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  these  institutions  deserve  sympathetic 
attention. 

The  struggle  between  Lord  Penrhyn  and  the  Bethesda 
Quarrymen  is  now  assuming  the  gravest  proportions. 
On  the  one  hand  Lord  Penrhyn  asserts  the  rights  of 
absolute  freedom  of  contract,  on  the  other  end  the 
men  stand  for  the  absolute  right  of  combination.  To 
neither  side  is  it  possible  to  deny  sympathy,  for  both 
are  fighting  for  an  idea,  and  both  are  making  heavy 
sacrifices.  The  misfortune  is  that  neither  seems  able  to 
appreciate  the  other’s  point  of  view.  Lord  Penrhyn  is 
an  excellent  landlord — one  of  the  best  in  North  Wales 
and  also  he  is  an  employer  of  labour,  who  would 
scorn  consciously  to  exploit  his  workmen.  Unhappily 
he  cannot  see  that  dealing  with  his  lordship’s  agent 
and  worse  his  agent’s  underlings  (we  speak  generally 
and  say  nothing  as  to  his  present  agent)  cannot 
be  to  the  men  the  same  thing  as  dealing  with  his 
lordship  direct,  and  further  that  however  whiling  he 
is  and  may  be  to  exhibit  a  very  high  standard,  he  can¬ 
not  guarantee  his  successors,  far  less  can  he  guarantee 
that  if  labourers  once  admit  his  principle,  they  can 
prevent  their  class  being  elsewhere  ruthlessly  exploited 
by  Jewish  or  Yankee  syndicates  of  employers.  On  the 
other  hand  his  employees  might  do  well  to  realise  that 
to  so  generous  an  employer  as  Lord  Penrhyn  they 
might  fairly  concede  something  even  of  strict  Union 
rights.  Meanwhile  why  cannot  the  Church  in  Wales, 
of  which  Lord  Penrhyn  is  so  devoted  a  son,  do  some¬ 
thing  to  justify  its  position  in  Wales  by  bringing  the 
parties  together  ? 

Lord  Wantage  was  a  fine  type  of  the  Happy  Warrior. 
He  won  the  Victoria  Cross  for  valour  at  Inkerman  and 
he  was  a  Berkshire  farmer.  For  all  his  qualities  as  a 
soldier  his  “  master  bias  ”  leant  to  the  gentler  scenes. 
Even  in  his  later  connexion  with  the  army  it  was  to  the 
humane  and  less  warlike  side  that  he  inclined.  The 
present  efficiency  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  of  which  he 
was  chairman  from  1870,  owes  much  of  its  early 
national  and  later  international  efficiency  to  his  whole¬ 
hearted  work  and  enthusiasm.  He  was  also  largely 
responsible  for  the  sudden  development  of  our  Volunteer 
army  and  especially  of  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
Whatever  be  the  military  value  of  this  work,  it 
was  probably  the  warrior’s  leaning  to  the  “home-felt 
pleasures  ”  that  spurred  his  zeal  in  home  defence. 
Round  his  home  in  Berkshire  he  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered,  as  he  was  much  honoured  for  his  practical  lessons 
in  co-operation  as  applied  to  farming.  The  system  of 
profit-sharing  which  he  started  on  his  Berkshire  farms 
in  1887  resulted  in  the  yearly  distribution  of  bonuses — 
calculated  on  a  basis  of  25  per  cent,  of  the  profits — of 
amounts  varying  between  105-.  and  605.  He  did  a 
great  work  in  helping  to  make  the  life  of  the  labourer 
attractive  ;  and  the  one  fact  that  he  did  not  know  what 
it  was  to  lose  a  tenant  is  in  its  way  an  honour  that  may 
compare  with  the  bestowal  of  the  Victoria  Cross. 

Sir  Walter  Besant,  as  a  writer,  had  in  high  degree 
what  may  be  called  the  accomplishment  of  prose  ;  he 
could  produce  pleasant  pages  with  certainty,  whether 
he  was  writing  fiction,  topographical  history,  or  social 
essays.  In  partnership  with  his  elder  collaborateur 
Mr.  Rice,  a  man  with  some  genius  for  plot  but  no 
style,  he  produced  one  book,  “The  Golden  Butterfly,” 
of  genuine  worth  and  humour  ;  but  in  his  own  work 
the  art  was  never  sufficient  to  conceal  itself.  He 
worked  by  method,  clung  to  a  monotonous  theme,  and 
always  missed  the  true  touch  of  drama.  Nevertheless 
“All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men”  is  a  novel  that 
will  stay  vrith  “  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  ”  as  one  of  the  few 
books  of  fiction  to  produce  a  definite  effect.  But  Sir 
Walter  Besant  never  knew  the  East  End  as  it  really  is. 
He  saw  it  from  outside,  he  knew  it  as  a  thing  to  write 
about,  as  an  occasion  for  philanthropy  ;  he  got  up  its 
topography,  but  he  never  knew  the  heart  of  it.  Perhaps 
his  activities  were  too  many.  He  had  enthusiasms  on 
the  topography  of  Palestine,  formed  the  Authors’  Society 
and  invented  that  most  pestilent  of  all  middlemen,  the 
literary  agent.  He  wished  everyone  to  write  for  the 
trade  like  himself. 
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It  is  the  triumph  of  satire  both  to  hit  the  mark  and 
to  please  the  “  predestined  victim  Sir  John  Tenniel, 
though  some  of  his  2,000  cartoons  were  conspicuous 
failures,  has  for  years  shown  wonderful  happiness  in 
striking  the  right  note  at  the  right  moment  and  in  keep¬ 
ing  to  that  gentlemanlike  fairness  of  attack  which  has 
made  “  Punch  ”  on  the  pictorial,  if  not  always  on  the 
literary  side,  unique  among  humorous  papers.  He 
has  provided  historians  with  an  invaluable  chap-book, 
and  he  has  made  himself  a  supreme  reputation 
among  humorous  illustrators.  Mr.  Balfour  was  in 
his  element  as  chairman  of  the  dinner  in  Sir  John 
Tenniel’s  honour.  Lord  Rosebery  who  had  been  the 
moving  spirit  in  organising  the  entertainment  would 
have  fitted  the  place  equally  well.  Both  men  are  at 
their  best  in  that  debateable  ground  which  lies  between 
politics  and  literature  and  as  both  were  victims  so  both 
owe  reputation  to  their  caricaturist.  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Choate  and  even  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  all  spoke 
with  an  aptness  of  humour  which  seemed  to  owe 
its  inspiration  to  the  man  they  met  to  honour.  Sir 
John  Tenniel  himself  was  too  overcome  to  speak  in  the 
prevailing  tone,  but  his  silence  as  Mr.  Birrell  said  was 
more  than  eloquence.  More  than  two  hundred  of  the 
leading  men  in  most  departments  of  art  letters  and 
politics  had  met  to  do  him  honour,  a  genuine  testimony 
of  affection  unique  in  the  history  of  political  satirists. 

To  those  who  follow  University  cricket,  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  that  the  standard  of  the  teams  should  alter  so 
strangely  from  year  to  year.  Last  season  both  elevens  in 
their  better  moments  were  in  the  first  class,  as  cricket 
merit  is  reckoned.  This  season  both  seem  to  be  in  a 
class  which  it  were  better  not  to  mention.  Yet  at 
Cambridge  many  of  last  year’s  men  are  still  playing 
and  at  one  time  or  another  most  members  of  both  sides 
have  shown  gleams  of  brilliance.  But  somehow  a 
cricket,  as  a  football,  eleven  seems  to  have  a  quality 
which  is  independent  of  the  individual  skill  of  the 
members.  Perhaps  some  essential  attribute,  unneces¬ 
sary  to  an  individual  but  essential  in  a  combination,  is 
omitted  by  the  accident  of  grouping.  The  Oxford 
eleven  for  example  cannot  hold  the  catches — thirteen 
were  dropped  in  one  match — and  this  is  the  least 
excusable  of  faults.  The  prospect  of  a  good  match 
when  the  Universities  meet  is  not  bright.  If  Cambridge, 
as  is  thought,  bowl  better  than  Oxford  and  the  South 
Africans  could  make  600  runs  against  Cambridge  how 
many  runs  may  be  expected  at  Lord’s  ?  It  is  to  be 
hoped  not  too  many  to  preclude  a  definite  decision. 

Once  more  American  rails  have  been  the  centre  of 
interest  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  once  more  the 
buoyancy  of  prices  has  defeated  the  anticipations  of 
those  who  were  quite  sure  that  the  weather  was  too 
hot  in  New  York  for  the  existence  of  speculation. 
The  publication  about  the  middle  of  the  week  of  the 
Government  report  on  the  crops  braced  the  market 
up  at  once,  and  yesterday  morning  the  Yankee  market 
began  to  boom.  Atchisons  and  Union  Pacifies  were 
the  favourites,  the  latter  rising  about  nine  points  in 
two  days,  while  Denver  Commons  were  also  strong  at 
over  55.  The  mystery  of  this  market  is  the  low  price 
of  United  States  Steel  Trust  Preferred  and  Common 
Stock.  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan  is  not  a  farceur,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  taken  for  granted  that  Steel  Pre¬ 
ference  will  get  their  dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  beginning 
in  July  next,  and  there  certainly  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  Common  Stock  will  get  some  dividend. 
The  only  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  Preference 
have  hung  round  101  and  the  Common  round  51 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  underwriters  have 
kept  a  “tap”  on.  The  Kaffir  market  did  not  like 
Sir  David  Barbour’s  report  on  the  finances  of  the 
Transvaal,  particularly  the  proposal  to  tax  the  profits 
of  gold-mining  10  per  cent.,  and  prices  were  put  down 
yesterday.  There  seems  no  reason  for  this,  as  the 
report  is  really  favourable,  and  the  mines  will  save  and 
gain  so  much  in  other  directions  under  British  rule  that 
they  will  not  feel  the  tax.  The  West  African  market 
was  decidedly  firmer  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 
though  there  were  no  important  changes.  The  reduction 
of  the  Bank  rate  to  3  caused  Home  Rails  and  Consols 
to  rally,  the  latter  closing  at  93 Jg. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  CONCESSIONS. 

WE  have  seldom  read  a  more  masterly  State  paper 
than  the  report  of  the  Transvaal  Concessions 
Commission.  The  clear  enunciation  of  broad  and  un¬ 
exceptionable  principles  of  international  law,  which 
introduces  the  detailed  analysis  of  the  various  con¬ 
cessions  in  question,  is  such  as  to  entitle  Mr.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  to  a  high  place  amongst  political  lawyers. 
We  say  Mr.  Lyttelton  advisedly,  for  although  we  do 
not  undervalue  the  assistance  which  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Ashmore  and  Mr.  Loveday  contributed  to  the  dis¬ 
section  of  details,  we  ascribe  the  preface  to  the  pen  of 
the  chairman.  The  task  which  devolved  upon  Mr. 
Lyttelton  and  his  colleagues  was  by  no  means  easy. 
When  a  civilised  power  annexes  a  barbarous  State  such 
complicated  questions  seldom  arise,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case.  One  does  not,  for  instance,  expect  to  take 
over  an  electric  lighting  concession  in  the  Soudan 
or  on  a  South  Sea  island.  When  one  civilised  power 
annexes  the  provinces  of  another,  as  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  Germany  and  Alsace  -  Lorraine,  or  of 
Italy  and  the  Austrian  provinces,  the  social  con¬ 
ditions  are  so  similar  that  there  is  usually  no  great 
difficulty  in  adjusting  financial  liabilities.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  when  a  civilised  power  like  Great  Britain  annexes 
a  semi-civilised  State  like  the  Transvaal  that  compli¬ 
cations  arise,  because  both  the  granters  and  grantees 
of  concessions  are  apt  to  ignore  the  ordinary  principles 
of  honest  business.  It  is  reported  in  plain  terms  to 
Parliament  that  Mr.  Kruger’s  Government  was  in  the 
habit  of  granting  concessions  which  were  beyond  its- 
legal  powers,  and  that,  where  the  sanction  of  the  Raad 
was  obtained,  the  concessionaires  in  many  cases  bribed- 
the  executive  and  the  legislature.  We  know  of  no 
parallel  to  this  unblushing  corruption  except  in  certain 
of  the  Republics  of  South  America,  and  even  they  have 
mended  their  ways  of  late.  How  was  Mr.  Lyttelton  to 
deal  with  this  state  of  things  ?  With  the  sound  instinct 
that  is  bred  by  the  habit  of  comparative  study,  Mr. 
Lyttelton  simply  applies  the  principles  which  a  civilised 
power  would  observe  in  the  annexation  of  a  country  on- 
the  same  moral  plane  as  itself,  and  he  takes  as  his  text. 
Prussia’s  declaration  upon  the  annexation  of  Hanover, 
“We  will  protect  everyone  in  the  possession  and 
enjoyment  of  his  duly  acquired  rights  ”.  Obviously,  this 
general  rule  must  be  subject  to  qualifications.  It  would1 
be  absurd  if  a  bankrupt  State  by  provoking  a  wealthy 
neighbour  to  annex  it  were  able  to  convert  its  worthless 
into  valuable  obligations  :  and  it  goes  without  saying" 
that  no  annexing  State  would  recognise  liabilities 
incurred  by  the  annexed  State  for  the  purposes  of  the 
war.  Applying  the  general  proposition,  with  its  reser¬ 
vations,  to  the  concessions  that  came  before  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  report  states  that  “  the  cancellation  of  a 
concession  may  be  advised  when  (i)  The  grant  of  the- 
concession  was  not  within  the  legal  powers  of  the  late 
Government  or  (ii)  was  in  breach  of  a  treaty  with  the- 
annexing  State  :  or  (iii)  when  the  person  seeking  to 
maintain  the  concession  acquired  it  unlawfully  or  by 
fraud  :  or  (iv)  has  failed  to  fulfil  its  essential  conditions 
without  lawful  excuse  ;  or  (v)  when  the  maintenance- 
of  the  concession  is  injurious  to  the  public  interest”- 
It  is  impossible  for  any  reasonable  man  to  take 
exception  to  this  advice,  for  in  the  first  case,  where  the 
concession  is  ultra  vires,  the  rights  are  not  “  duly 
acquired  ”,  and  in  the  latter  cases  the  transactions  are 
vitiated  by  fraud  or  breach  of  contract.  Mr.  Lyttelton 
and  his  colleagues  have  had  the  curiosity  to  hunt  up 
the  text  of  the  late  Transvaal  Constitution,  and  it  will 
interest  many  to  learn  that  several  concessions  granted, 
or,  to  be  accurate,  sold,  by  Mr.  Kruger  and  his- 
executive  council  are  invalid,  because  they  were  given 
without  the  confirmation  of  the  Raad.  In  the  words  of 
the  report,  “  though  the  forcible  personality  and  strong 
will  of  Mr.  Kruger  obscured  the  real  facts  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  produced  upon  careless  observers  the 
impression  of  authorised  autocracy,  the  truth  is  that, 
there  is  scarcely  any  other  Chief  Magistrate  in  any 
country  whose  legal  authority  was  confined  within  more 
narrow  limits  ”.  This  throws  the  daring  and  illegal 
despotism  of  Mr.  Kruger  into  strong  relief,  and  goes  a. 
long  way  to  justify  repudiation. 

The  most  important  concession  in  the  Transvaal  was. 
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that  granted  to  the  Netherlands  South  African  Railway. 
The  Commissioners  report  that  the  concession  was 
legally  granted,  but  they  recommend  its  cancellation 
upon  the  ground  that  a  monopoly  of  the  construction 
and  working  of  the  trunk  lines  of  a  country  in  the  hands 
of  a  private  company  is  injurious  to  the  public  interest. 
There  is  a  plain  equitable  presumption  in  favour  of 
giving  compensation  to  the  shareholders  in  such  a  case 
of  forfeiture  ;  it  is  not  fair  that  people  should  lose  their 
money  because  one  Government  takes  a  different  view 
of  *the  public  interest  from  another.  But  this  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favour  of  compensation  is  liable  to  be 
rebutted  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  If,  for  instance, 
the  officials  of  the  company  have  taken  an  active  part 
in^the  war,  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  claims  against 
the  conqueror  for  confiscation  vanish.  Of  the  important 
part  played  by  the  Netherlands  Railway  in  the  war  the 
Commission  had  the  evidence  most  prized  in  a  court  of 
law,  namely,  the  damning  admissions  of  the  managing 
director  contained  in  his  diary  and  letter-book,  which 
were  seized  at  Pretoria  last  August.  We  cannot  with¬ 
hold  our  sympathy  from  Mr.  Van  Kretschmar,  the 
managing  director,  who  at  all  events  was  “  thorough  ” 
-on  the  side  of  the  Boers,  and  who  is  naturally  exas¬ 
perated  by  the  conduct  of  his  Dutch  directors  in  Holland. 
About  April  1900,  when  Lord  Roberts  was  in  the  full 
swing  of  his  victorious  march  to  Pretoria,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  the  Hollander  directors  of  the  Netherlands 
Railway  that  strict  “neutrality”  ought  obviously  to 
be  their  policy,  and  they  hastened  to  instruct  their 
manager  on  the  spot  to  that  effect.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Van  Kretschmar’s  reply. 
“Your  remarks  with  regard  to  strict  neutrality  of 
the  Netherlands  South  African  Railway  Company 
are  not  very  refreshing  to  me,  especially  as  they 
•come  now  when  the  chances  have  turned  against  the 
Boers.  If  it  should  come  to  the  worst,  and  the  English 
become  masters  here,  I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
hopelessly  compromised  ourselves  in  deed,  word,  and 
writing.  We  have  made  cannons  and  ammunition  ; 
we  have  sold  material  to  the  Republic  :  we  have  blown 
op  bridges  on  English  territory •  and  have  not  dis¬ 
charged  our  staff  on  commando.”  A  corporation 
which  has  so  acted  is  of  course  as  much  a  belligerent 
as  any  commando  in  the  field.  The  shareholders  did 
not,  it  is  true,  authorise  or  approve  of  the  company’s 
action,  but  the  directors  did,  and  this  would  not  be  the 
first  time  that  shareholders  had  to  pay  for  the  mis¬ 
feasance  of  their  directors.  The  report  however  suggests 
that  “  it  is  open  to  his  Majesty’s  Government  as  an  act 
of  grace  to  show  some  consideration  to  shareholders 
who  held  bona  fide  before  the  war,  but  that  this  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  postponed  till  his  Majesty’s 
Government  are  satisfied  that  such  shareholders  have 
exhausted  the  remedies  open  to  them  against  the 
directors,  and  till  the  damage  done  by  the  wrongful 
acts  of  the  company  had  been  made  good  ”.  Subject 
to  this  suggestion,  and  to  the  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  the  debenture-holders,  who  are  being 
better  treated  than  the  bondholders  in  the  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway,  the  concession  will  doubtless  be 
forfeited.  We  have  no  objection  to  consider  the 
claims  of  shareholders  who  have  really  paid  for 
their  shares  ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let 
in  claimants  whose  shares  were  given  to  them  as 
“  boodle  ”.  The  Selati  Railway  concession  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  in  a  Belgian  court  of  law, 
and  everybody  therefore  knows  that  it  was  obtained 
by  wholesale  bribery  of  the  Volksraad  ;  that  the 
Transvaal  Government  repudiated  its  guarantee  ;  and 
that  this  repudiation  was  warranted  by  the  laches  of 
the  company.  The  Commissioners  find  that  while  the 
Selati  debentures  are  valid,  the  shares  never  had  any 
value  except  from  the  performance  of  a  contract  on  one 
side  and  the  payment  of  a  guarantee  on  the  other,  and 
they  sensibly  remark  that  the  shareholders  cannot 
expect  to  be  put  in  a  better  position  after  the  war  than 
before.  The  story  of  the  dynamite  concession  is 
ancient  history,  and  the  report  tells  us  nothing 
new.  The  dynamite  monopoly  brought  in  vast 
profits  to  the  concessionaire  and  the  manufacturers, 
Messrs.  Nobel  of  Hamburg,  while  the  Boer  Govern¬ 
ment  touched  but  a  beggarly  revenue  from  that  source. 
The  explanation  of  course  is  that  large  sums,  as  much 
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as  £ 59,000,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  go-betweens 
wherewith  to  bribe  Boer  Government  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  such  men  as  Dr.  Leyds,  and  Messrs.  Stoop, 
Barend,  Vorster,  and  Louis  Botha,  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  Volksraad,  in  order  to  secure  their 
consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  concession.  After  the 
evidence  which  they  have  reported  in  the  Bluebook  the 
Commissioners  had  no  alternative  but  to  “  recommend 
that  his  Majesty’s  Government  should  decline  to  re¬ 
cognise  this  concession  ”.  Facts  like  those  which  Mr. 
Lyttelton  has  tested  and  arranged  with  practised  skill 
for  the  information  of  Parliament  must,  we  should 
think,  convince  such  partisans  of  the  Boers  in  Europe 
as  have  not  parted  with  their  power  of  reflection  that  a 
political  system  which  could  so  abuse  the  sacred  trust 
of  power  as  to  sell  the  seats  of  legislature  was  doomed, 
and  that  its  destruction  by  one  or  other  of  the  civilised 
nations  was  merely  a  question  of  time. 


THE  EXPOSURE  OF  THE  WAR  OFFICE. 

PERHAPS  no  public  department  in  modern  times 
has  come  in  for  a  greater  share  of  criticism  and 
abuse  than  our  War  Office.  But  the  innumerable 
shortcomings  in  its  organisation  and  methods  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  public  by  army  critics — who  naturally  for  the  most 
part  observe  anonymity — pale  beside  those  which  Mr. 
Brodrick’s  committee,  largely  composed  of  civilians, 
deem  it  their  duty  to  record  after  exhaustive  inquiry. 
No  more  thorough  vindication  of  the  moderation  and 
truth  of  the  adverse  criticisms  of  the  War  Office 
could  possibly  be  required.  Where  from  time  to 

time  the  military  officer  has  cautiously  pointed  out  that 
some  improvement  may  be  effected,  the  committee 
have  boldly  and  tersely  described  the  state  of  chaos. 
“Great  confusion  existing”,  “great  detriment  to 
public  service”,  “conspicuous  absence  of  well-defined 
business  principles  ”,  “  conflicting  decisions  ”,  “  dilatory 
conduct”,  “generally  unsatisfactory”,  these  are  but  a 
tithe  of  the  highly  suggestive  epithets  applied  by  the 
committee  to  our  present  War  Office  system. 

Before  we  briefly  analyse  the  report,  it  is  well  to 
direct  attention  to  the  extremely  significant  fact  that 
the  committee  were  expressly  prohibited  from  criticising 
the  Order  in  Council  of  March  1899,  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  responsibility  amongst  the  five  great 
heads  of  departments  at  the  War  Office.  Fairly  enough, 
the  committee,  in  their  report,  call  attention  to  this 
prohibition  as  “  precluding  the  consideration  of  any 
organic  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  War  Office”. 
The  point  cannot  be  impressed  on  the  public  too 
strongly  that  the  committee  were  thus  prevented  from 
going  to  the  very  root  of  the  whole  question  of  the 
subject  they  were  ordered  to  investigate.  Herein  lies 
the  crux,  for  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  whose  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  unrivalled  that  this 
fatal  saving  clause,  whereby  the  action  of  the  com- 
mitte  was  unduly  fettered,  may  result  in  rendering 
abortive  their  findings  on  the  minor  points  they  were 
permitted  to  deal  with.  It  will  be  simply  deplorable  if 
the  admirable  work  done  by  a  committee,  which  has 
proved  itself  not  only  capable  of  but  also  not  afraid  of 
telling  the  plain  truth  about  War  Office  maladminis¬ 
tration,  be  wasted  by  a  cunningly  devised  saving  clause. 
Still  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  got  ;  for  the 
committee,  in  spite  of  this  ingenious  attempt  to  take 
away  with  one  hand  what  was  offered  it  with  the  othetr, 
has  made  it  as  clear  as  noon-day  that  the  nominal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  authority  amid  the  five  great  officials  at 
our  War  Office  is  so  adroitly  adjusted  as  to  ensure  that 
no  distribution  of  responsibility  shall  accompany  it. 

The  chaotic  condition  of  the  working  of  the  War 
Office  as  a  whole  may  be  fairly  judged  by  those  who 
take  the  trouble  to  read  this  pulverising  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  machinery  regulating  the  movement  of  its 
various  parts.  The  report  is  contained  in  two  Blue- 
books  one  comprising  25  pages  of  report  and  the  other 
some  480  pages  of  evidence.  In  addition  to  military  wit¬ 
nesses,  representatives  of  great  manufacturing  and 
business  firms  gave  evidence.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  whether  these  latter  acquired  any  useful  hints 
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on  business  matters  from  contact  with  the  heads  of  the 
greatest  business  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth,  both  as 
regards  capital  sunk  and  annual  expenditure,  the  defence 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  general  deductions  of  the 
committee  are  in  places  so  humorous  that  we 
must  be  forgiven  if  we  quote  them  somewhat  freely. 
To  begin  with,  we  are  told  that  “The  general 
structure  of  the  War  Office  has  been  built  up 
piecemeal,  as  a  result  of  constant  changes  and  com¬ 
promises.  Principles  of  administration  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  been  too  frequently  subordinated  to  tem¬ 
porary  exigencies  or  to  personal  or  political  considera¬ 
tions  ”.  This  is  a  perilous  starting  point  for  our  War 
machine,  but  when,  a  little  further  on,  we  read  that 
“the  relations  of  the  various  parts  have  been  shift¬ 
ing  and  indeterminate  ”,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  “  what  has  been  so  perpetually  changed  and  refash¬ 
ioned,  not  infrequently  without  reference  to  any  ascer¬ 
tainable  principle,  is  necessarily  wanting  in  the  elements 
of  permanence  ”.  The  general  situation  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  “energetic  heads  of  departments”  who  now  and 
again  ‘ ‘  draw  power  to  themselves  and  enlarge  the  area  of 
their  activities  beyond  all  expediency  and  reason  .  .  . 
great  confusion  is  thereby  introduced  and  individual 
responsibility  cannot  be  assigned”.  Such  strictures 
recall  memories  of  the  reconstruction  of  Aldershot 
Camp  and  of  the  official  “responsible  for”  the  creation 
of  the  absurd  two-storied  buildings  on  an  admittedly 
foul  site,  as  well  as  of  the  monstrous  “double  can¬ 
teens  ”,  so  detrimental  to  general  well-being  and  esprit 
de  corps.  Such  is  the  framing  and  construction  of  the 
“  War  Office  system  ”  so-called  :  in  its  application  it  is 
even  more  unworkable. 

We  learn,  or  rather  we  are  told  (we  knew  it  long 
ago)  that  “these  evils  are  enormously  augmented 
owing  to  the  government  of  the  army  by  the  War 
Office  being  carried  on  by  a  vast  system  of  minute 
regulations  ”.  The  result  of  this  is  “to  destroy  responsi¬ 
bility  in  general  officers  and  to  suppress  individuality 
and  initiative  in  all  ranks  ”.  The  complexity  of  these 
regulations  is  “  a  great  detriment  to  the  public  service  ”. 
Everybody  seeks  to  “refer”  a  question  to  somebody 
else  and  thus  a  general  “reluctance  to  take  direct 
action  ”  is  carefully  nurtured.  A  parallel  between  naval 
and  army  methods  is  drawn  not  to  the  credit  of  the 
army.  “  In  the  Admiralty  it  is  possible  to  know  where 
to  go  for  a  decision  ”  (note  the  word  “  possible  ”)  whereas 
“the  task  of  obtaining  a  War  Office  decision  is  often, 
on  the  other  hand,  difficult  and  protracted  ”.  To  this 
it  should  be  added  that  numerous  “War  Office  de¬ 
cisions”  are  so  irrational  and  unjust  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  additional  correspondence  is  entailed  in  pro¬ 
testing  and  appealing  against  them. 

The  Committee  once  again  lapse  into  the  humorous 
when  they  hint  gently  that  “a  general,  if  not  a  precise 
analogy,  can  be  established  between  the  conduct  of 
large  business  undertakings  and  that  of  the  War 
Office  With  admirable  satire  they  proceed  to  re¬ 
capitulate  some  half  a  dozen  “well-defined  principles 
of  management  in  all  well-conducted  business  corpora¬ 
tions”  which  they  prove  to  be  “  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  War  Office”.  There  is  a  plaintive  suggestion 
that  one  department  should  in  future  deal  with  one 
matter,  as  for  example  “  Rifle  Ranges  ”  and  not  three  as 
at  present.  In  fact  wherever  we  go  we  find  the  same 
lamentable  tale  of  the  actual  work  of  the  great  officials 
whose  “responsibilities”  were  fixed  by  the  sacred  and 
inviolable  Order  in  Council  of  1899  being  “  evidently 
intermixed”.  We  read  with  grim  satisfaction  the 
decision  that  “  the  organisation  for  dealing  with  military 
education  appears  to  be  on  an  anomalous  basis  and 
needs  investigation  ”. 

To  turn  to  lighter  matters,  there  is  a  delightful  naivete 
in  the  recommendation  of  No.  27,  that  “letters  should 
be  addressed  to  and  answered  from,  and  in  the  name  of, 
the  individual  department  concerned  ”  !  This  is  hardly 
fair  to  those  who  at  present  receive  salaries  for  playing 
at  a  glorified  game  of  “  consequences  ”,  whereby  some 
3»  500  letters  all  addressed  to  one  individual,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  are  daily  received,  registered  and 
distributed,  apparently  with  a  view  to  provide  practice 
to  the  War  Office  staff  in  “  excessive  minute  writing” 
leading  to  “  delays  ”,  “  dilatory  conduct  ”  “  congestion 
of  business  ”  and  “  conflicting  decisions  ”,  We  specially 


commend  the  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with 
“  Financial  control  and  audit  ”  to  our  financiers  and  men 
of  business.  The  folly  of  the  time-honoured  Treasury 
rule  that  “  all  money  voted  for  the  year  is  spent  within 
the  year  ”  is  once  again  exposed.  Our  “  Contract 
System  ”,  which  arranges  that  most  of  our  purchases 
should  be  made  by  individuals  who  are  totally  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  markets,  and  are 
also  equally  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
articles  required,  is  so  hopelessly  illogical  as  to  be 
condemned  at  sight.  A  change  which  will  be  hailed 
with  unfeigned  joy  by  all  regimental  officers  is  the 
recommendation  regarding  Company  Pay  Lists.  These 
are  described  as  “unnecessarily  complicated”,  and  as 
causing  “  much  misunderstanding  and  dissatisfaction” 
whilst  the  system  of  accounting  for  clothing  and  issues 
is  noted  as  “extremely  obscure  and  highly  compli¬ 
cated  ”.  It  is  urged  that  this  matter  should  be  taken 
up  at  once,  with  a  view  to  “  rendering  the  pay  lists 
simple  and  intelligible”.  For  years  the  unfortunate 
regimental  officer  has  protested  against  these  same 
pitiful  pay  lists  and  has  as  a  reply  been  told  that  “  he 
was  ignorant  of  his  duties”,  or  was  “wanting  in 
professional  zeal  to  acquire  a  sound  (!)  knowledge  of 
accounts  ”. 

In  urging  that  inspections  of  the  decentralised  army- 
corps  commands  is  of  vital  importance,  the  committee 
recommend  that  “highly  qualified  officers  should  be 
charged  with  the  duties  of  inspection  and  should  be 
supplied  with  a  proper  staff  to  assist  them  ”  and  that  in 
respect  of  the  “personnel”  of  the  army,  such  inspect¬ 
ing  officers  should  report  direct  to  the  commander-in- 
chief.  We  see  in  this  scheme  a  possible  means  of  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  present  discredited  system  of  exami¬ 
nations  tor  “  promotions”  and  “  tactical  fitness  ”  a  board 
of  a  type  that  w-ould  be  capable  of  really  gauging  the 
professional  value  of  officers.  Another  admirable  sug¬ 
gestion  is  that  of  a  permanent  War  Office  Board  in 
place  of  the  present  “War  Office  Council”  and  “Army 
Board”  with  a  view  “to  securing  the  harmonious  work¬ 
ing  of  all  the  great  departments — military  and  civil”. 
It  is  pointed  out  with  apparent  sincerity  into  which  a 
tinge  of  satire  possibly  enters  that  “  Two  Boards  of 
management  are  not  compatible  with  efficient  business 
procedure  ”.  Who  but  a  British  War  Office  official  could 
ever  have  imagined  that  they  could  be? 

The  concluding  sentences  of  this  report  should  be 
taken  to  heart  by  the  whole  nation.  “  It  is  believed  that 
these  changes,  if  adopted,  will  have  far-reaching  and 
beneficial  effects  both  on  the  War  Office  and  the  army. 
But  the  Committee  are  fully  conscious  that  into  any 
system  of  administration,  however  theoretically  perfect, 
the  personal  element  must  largely  enter.  They  wish  there¬ 
fore  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  selecting 
for  posts  at  the  War  Office  officers  who  have  shown 
administrative  as  well  as  military  capacity  and 
thoroughly  qualified  civil  officials.  Upon  the  care  and 
judgment  with  which  these  selections  are  made  .  .  . 
must  largely  depend  the  successful  working  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  permanent  efficiency  of  the  army”. 
We  commend  in  all  gravity  this  concluding  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Committee  which  simply  is  to  select 
the  best  of  our  officers  for  the  most  fitting  appointments, 
irrespective  of  partiality,  favour  or  affection. 


HOSPITALS  AND  CHARITY. 

HE  subject  of  the  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday 
Fund  and  the  imperative  claims  it  has  upon  the 
charitable,  and  those  who  ought  to  be  charitable,  is 
getting  so  stale  as  to  become  a  source  of  imminent 
danger  to  the  interests  of  the  hospitals.  There 

comes  a  time  in  the  history  of  every  institu¬ 
tion  requiring  large  funds  from  purely  private 
voluntary  resources,  when  the  charity  of  benefactors 
ceases  to  be  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic,  and  they 
have  to  be  whipped  up  by  all  sorts  of  urgent 
appeals  to  their  sense  of  duty.  These  people  become 
bored,  and  they  resent  the  implication  or  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  the  appeals  that  it  is  no  longer  open  to 
them  to  refuse  large  and  regular  contributions  ;  and 
the  collector  becomes  as  unpleasant  as  the  tax 
gatherer.  A  gradual  dry  rot  sets  in,  and  everybody 
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is  disconcerted  at  seeing  the'  inadequacy  of  the 
merely  charitable  machinery  for  keeping  up  work, 
whose  immense  importance  nobody  ever  thinks 
for  a  moment  of  denying  ;  nor  would  society  dream 
of  doing  without  or  indeed  of  being  able  to  do  with¬ 
out  it.  This  has  come  to  be  the  case  with  the  metro¬ 
politan  hospitals,  and  the  ineffective  instrument  of 
casual  charitable  contributions  by  which  they  are 
constantly  trying  to  support  themselves  from  year  to 
year,  with  more  or  less  failure  as  there  may  happen 
to  be  more  or  less  competition  from  the  popular 
charitable  movements  of  the  day.  When  such  a 
point  has  been  reached  in  the  history  of  institutions 
which  must  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  permanent 
machinery  of  society,  the  difficulty  must  necessarily 
be  solved  by  the  State  recognising  the  fact  and 
including  it  within  the  range  of  its  own  activities.  That 
is  the  way  the  State  has  grown  ;  it  does  what  every¬ 
body  agrees  ought  to  be  done  but  which  is  always 
done  badly  by  those  who  try  to  do  it  by  means  of 
bazaars  and  begging  letters,  pious  and  humanitarian 
threats,  wheedlings  and  coaxings,  and  by  exciting 
the  rivalries  of  religious  sects  and  denominations. 
This  kind  of  mendicancy  is  not  creditable  to  those 
who  are  driven  to  practise  it,  nor  to  the  community 
which  stands  by  and  sees  them  being  driven  to  it. 

The  position  of  the  hospitals  all  over  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Metropolis,  is  in  principle  very 
analogous  to  that  of  the  schools  before  the  State 
was  driven  into  making  the  care  of  education  one  of 
its  functions.  It  has  analogies  too  with  the  poor- 
law  system,  likewise  developed  from  ineffective  private 
efforts  into  a  State  department,  which  though  it  has  been 
and  is  constantly  deprecated  or  attacked  could  at  no 
time  have  been  discarded  since  its  establishment. 
The  combination  of  the  two  by  the  hospitals  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting,  for  they  are  both  educational  and 
charitable  institutions.  It  appears  simply  absurd  that 
the  State  should,  in  deference  to  popular  sentimentalities 
about  charity  and  not  pauperising  the  recipients  of 
medical  aid,  put  off  the  work  of  organising  the  hospitals 
as  a  necessary  complement  to  its  educational  and 
its  poor-law  operations.  We  are  sure  it  is  not  a  bit 
more  blessed  to  receive  aid  in  a  hospital  supported  by 
contributions  made  in  response  to  the  high-pitched 
appeals  shouted  into  the  ears  of  individuals  of  the 
public,  than  it  would  be  if  support  were  received 
from  the  public  in  its  corporate  capacity  as  State  or 
municipality,  whatever  might  be  the  precise  form 
the  system  might  take.  The  analogies  noted  between 
the  hospital  system  and  the  school  system  indicate  that 
the  pending  changes  in  the  relations  between  the  central 
and  local  educational  authorities  would  suggest  methods 
both  for  ’organising  and  granting  aid  to  a  hospital 
system  under  public  control.  In  London  there  is  special 
need  for  organisation  and  control  from  a  centre  as  well 
as  for  public  aid  ;  and  this  need  has  been  so  strongly 
felt  that  a  proposal  has  been  made  for  a  central  ad¬ 
visory  board  for  supervising'  the  administration  of  the 
hospitals  and  co-ordinating  in  some  degree  the  methods 
of  the  governing  bodies  of  individual  hospitals.  Some 
of  the  scandals  of  hospital  management  would  have  been 
avoided  if  there  had  been  a  central  administrative 
authority  to  which  difficulties  and  disputes  might  have 
been  referred  for  decision.  What  the  Hospital  Fund, 
by  allocation  of  the  money  raised  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions,  does  in  preventing  waste  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  increase  in  efficiency  which  would  result 
from  organising  and  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
London  hospitals.  Their  special  claim  for  aid  rests  on 
the  two  facts  that  their  wards  afford  the  chief  clinical 
teaching  for  students  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Great 
Britain  but  from  all  parts  of  Greater  Britain  :  and  that 
London  beyond  all  other  city  centres  is  being  constantly 
over-swollen  by  the  drift  of  poor  persons  from  the 
country  and  from  abroad,  amongst  whom  poverty  and 
disease  are  in  greater  proportion  than  amongst  the 
more  normal  population  of  provincial  towns.  In  these 
circumstances  charity  is  too  hap-hazard  and  is  not 
sufficiently  continuous  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  who 
will  contribute  and  who  will  not.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  people  content  that  a  public  burden  shall  be 
borne  by  others  of  more  sensitive  conscience  than 
themselves  :  and  who  are  eager  to  make  use  of  any 


excuse  for  discontinuing  their  subscriptions  if  in 
an  unguarded  moment  they  have  permitted  them¬ 
selves  to  be  unexpectedly  generous. 

All  this  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  illustrates.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  two  donations  of  ^10,000  in  1899 
and  1900  of  Mr.  George  Herring,  the  amount  raised 
would  have  been  less  than  in  any  year  since  1885.  Such 
gifts  raise  a  glow  of  benevolence  in  other  people  with¬ 
out  necessarily  inciting  to  benefaction,  and  it  is  an 
unfortunate  feature  about  charity  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  rich  men  for  special  objects  is  an  excuse  to  many  for 
not  contributing  at  all.  We  talk  of  the  large  amount 
contributed  to  the  Hospital  Fund,  but  when  it  is  distri¬ 
buted  per  head  it  works  out  to  something  less  than  the 
annual  sum  of  2\d.  for  the  four  and  a  half  millions 
of  population  in  the  County  of  London.  That  of  course 
is  a  ridiculous  amount  to  speak  of  as  a  public  burden 
but  there  are  people  who  seem  oppressed  at  the  thought 
of  it,  and  moreover  are  obtuse  enough  to  speak  of  the 
amount  given  in  charity  as  a  saving  of  public  resources 
to  that  extent.  This  is  an  amusing  fallacy.  The  amount 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  is  no  less  a  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  resources  of  society  than  if  it  were 
levied  by  the  State.  In  the  latter  case  the  incidence  is 
different  because  it  would  be  on  all  people  able  to 
pay,  whereas  when  left  to  charity,  people  who 
do  not  choose  to  pay  do  not  pay.  The  point 
is  that  they  ought  to  be  made  to  pay  ;  and  the 
argument  that  this  would  have  a  demoralising  effect  on 
charity  is  not  worth  consideration.  Charitable  people 
to  whom  hospital  work  specially  appeals  would  not 
curtail  their  luxury  of  giving  because  ordinary  people 
were  bound  to  contribute  their  2 \d.  per  head  or  so. 
There  would  remain  a  quite  considerable  amount  of 
distress  and  misery  for  relief,  and  many  objects  of  social 
importance  where  charity  might  still  be  largely  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  mental  or  spiritual  anodyne,  or  in  the  way 
of  conscience  money  for  social  shortcomings  in  other 
directions.  Charity  is  good  in  those  cases  where  law 
and  organisation  cannot  be  applied.  Where  they  can, 
with  whatever  shortcomings,  law  and  organisation  are 
the  only  means  to  be  depended  on  over  an  indefinitely 
continuous  period.  In  the  case  of  the  hospitals  the 
device  of  Hospital  Sunday  has  passed  its  high  and 
palmy  days.  Everything  points  to  that  conclusion,  and 
yet  in  presence  of  a  largely  growing  population,  of  the 
increased  expenses  of  modern  scientific  equipment,  and 
in  connexion  with  trained  nursing,  the  needs  of  the 
hospitals  are  steadily  growing.  It  is  probable  that  the 
fund  this  year  will  be  lessened  owing  to  the  demands  on 
charity  that  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  war. 
That  is  a  most  perverse  result  of  leaving  this  matter  to 
casual  contributions.  As  the  “Lancet”  points  out, 
there  must  be  much  poverty  and  misery  with  conse¬ 
quent  sickness  owing  to  the  prolonged  absence  from 
home  of  so  many  thousands  of  our  compatriots.  What 
a  dilemma  that  when  charity  is  most  needed,  charity  is 
expected  to  be  found  wanting  more  than  ever  ! 


THE  VIEW  FROM  RICHMOND  HILL. 

ABOUT  two  years  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the 
danger  threatening  this  famous  view.  The  danger 
has  recently  become  acute,  and  unless  Londoners  bestir 
themselves  they  will  presently  from  that  height  have 
the  prospect,  not  of  a  matchless  reach  of  woodland  banks 
by  the  river  but  of  a  stretch  of  red  and  yellow  villas. 
Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  who  has  already  done  his  part 
so  well  by  giving  to  the  public  the  Terrace  Gardens 
from  which  the  view  opens  as  one  approaches  the 
Terrace  itself,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the  papers  to 
make  a  last  urgent  appeal.  He  writes  : — 

“  Is  it  possible  that  London  will  stand  by  and  allow 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  picturesque  scenery 
to  pass  away?  About  150  acres  should  be  acquired, 
most  of  which  is  now  in  the  market,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  owners  would  see  their 
interest  in  selling  to  a  willing  purchaser  at  the  present 
moment  rather  than  run  the  risks  of  a  building  specu¬ 
lation.  Failing  that,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
within  a  few  months  the  woods  will  be  felled,  the 
silvan  scenery  destroyed,  and  spick  and  span  modern' 
villas  bedeck  the  shore  of  the  River  Thames  from 
Twickenham  Eyot  to  Richmond  Bridge.  I  havd 
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endeavoured  on  one  or  more  occasions  to  induce  some 
authorities  to  take  the  matter  up,  but  unsuccessfully. 
I  now  appeal  publicly  to  the  Government,  the  London 
County  Council,  and  municipal  authorities  to  stop  the 
spoliation.”  He  further  points  out  what  large  sums 
have  been  spent  at  Hampstead,  at  Willesden  and  other 
places  about  London  in  buying  for  amenity  and  re¬ 
creation  grounds  that  bear  no  comparison  with  this 
majestic  stretch  of  scenery. 

It  is  by  extraordinary  luck  that  the  belt  of  woodland 
which  lines  the  river  with  hardly  an  offensive  break 
from  Kew  to  Kingston,  from  Brentford  to  Hampton 
Court,  has  remained  unbroken  between  Richmond 
Bridge  and  Twickenham.  From  Kew  to  Richmond  the 
riverside  is  absolutely  secure,  for  the  Royal  gardens  of 
Kew  and  the  Old  Deer  Park  occupy  the  whole  front. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  great  estate  of  Syon  House. 
From  Richmond  to  Kingston,  again,  the  Surrey  shore  is 
for  the  present  safe  ;  for  beyond  Petersham  Meadows 
is  Ham  House  with  its  far-stretching  avenues  and 
meads.  But  the  Middlesex  shore  between  Richmond 
Bridge  and  Twickenham  Ferry,  the  sweep  of  shore  that 
Richmond  Hill  is  so  cunningly  lifted  up  to  look  at, 
is  divided  into  seven  or  eight  properties,  separately 
open  to  attack.  They  have  held  together  unbroken  till 
now,  because  Twickenham  has  been  a  sleepy  place  of 
biggish  properties.  The  moment  of  change  has  come. 
These  riverside  parks  are  only  a  thin  screen  behind 
which  St.  Margaret’s  and  Twickenham  are  spreading 
in  countless  rows  of  little  villas.  In  time  the  market 
gardens  out  Hounslow  way  will  be  eaten  up  ;  that  is  to 
say  the  horizon  of  the  view  will  be  villas  ;  but  if  only 
this  screen  can  be  maintained  something  of  the  illusion 
of  woodland  about  this  reach  of  the  river  will  be  pre¬ 
served.  The  kind  of  people  who  lived  in  the  old  houses 
at  Twickenham  go  further  afield  when  the  villas  begin 
to  hem  them  in,  and  one  property  after  another  becomes 
“  ripe  for  development  ”  by  the  builder.  The  property 
immediately  threatened,  the  most  important  of  the 
group,  is  Marble  Hill.  It  fronts  Ham  House,  and  must 
be  familiar  to  all  frequenters  of  the  river  for  the 
stately  and  solemn  disposition  of  its  trees  about  the 
eighteenth-century  house.  The  house,  a  well-propor¬ 
tioned  building  attributed  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was 
built  by  George  II.  for  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  and  is 
rich  in  memories  of  Pope  and  Swift  ;  but  the  noble 
park,  occupying  the  extreme  part  of  the  river  curve  as 
seen  from  the  Hill,  is  the  precious  and  irreplaceable 
thing  from  that  point  of  view.  It  is  the  key  of  the 
situation  ;  that  gone,  the  rest  is  pretty  sure  to  follow. 
Marble  Hill  has  been  in  the  market  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  it  would  have  been  bought  and  “developed” 
long  ago  but  for  the  fact  that  the  lower-lying  parts  are 
invaded  by  the  river  in  flood.  It  would  cost  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  embank  these  parts  properly,  so  that 
the  estate  has  been  looked  on  as  a  doubtful  builder’s 
investment.  The  owner  who  recently  acquired  the 
property  is  understood  to  have  a  scheme  for  immediately 
developing  the  part  not  affected  by  floods.  The  local 
authorities  have  not  the  means  to  acquire  the  whole 
property  as  a  park  for  Twickenham  ;  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  help  must  come  from  outside  and  come  quickly. 
Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis  of  Buccleuch  House,  Richmond, 
invites  communications  on  the  subject,  and  we  heartily 
wish  success  to  his  efforts.  It  will  be  disgraceful  to 
the  country  if,  for  want  of  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
London  loses  one  of  her  most  famous  possessions  of 
beauty. 


ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

TT  OBERT  BUCHANAN  was  a  soldier  of  fortune, 
who  fought  under  any  leader  or  against  any 
cause  so  long  as  there  was  heavy  fighting  to  be 
done.  After  a  battle  or  two,  he  left  the  camp  and  en¬ 
listed  elsewhere,  usually  with  the  enemy.  He  was,  or 
aimed  at  being,  a  poet,  a  critic,  a  novelist,  a  playwright  ; 
he  was  above  all  a  controversialist  ;  he  also  tried  being 
his  own  publisher.  As  a  poet  he  wrote  ballads,  lyrics, 
epics,  dramas,  was  realist  and  transcendentalist,  was 
idyllic,  tragic,  pathetic,  comic,  religious,  objective, 
subjective,  descriptive,  reflective,  narrative,  polemic, 
and  journalistic.  He  wrote  rhetorical  and  “  Christian  ” 
romances  before  Mr.  Hall  Caine  ;  his  plays  were  done 


entirely  for  the  market,  some  of  them  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  ;  his  criticism  was  all  a  kind 
of  fighting  journalism.  “  Lacking  the  pride  of  in¬ 
tellect  ”,  he  has  said  of  himself,  “I  have  by  super¬ 
abundant  activity  tried  to  prove  myself  a  man  among 
men,  not  a  mere  ‘litterateur’.”  And  indeed  his  career 
shows  an  activity  not  less  surprising  than  super¬ 
abundant.  He  took  himself  so  seriously  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  it  legitimate  to  “  stoop  to  hodman’s  work”; 
thinking,  he  tells  us,  “no  work  undignified  which  did 
not  convert  him  into  a  Specialist  or  a  Prig  ”.  He  never 
doubted  that  he  might  have  been  “sitting  empty- 
stomached  on  Parnassus  ”,  if  he  had  cared  for  the 
position.  He  defended  himself,  perhaps  unnecessarily, 
for  not  having  done  so.  “  I  have  written  ”,  he  said, 
“for  all  men  and  in  all  moods  ”.  He  took  the  day’s 
wages  for  the  day’s  work,  but  was  not  satisfied. 
From  the  first  his  books  were  received  with  serious 
attention  ;  they  were  considered,  often  praised  greatly, 
often  read  largely.  Whenever  he  had  anything  to  say, 
people  listened.  When  he  hit  other  men,  the  other 
men  usually  paid  him  the  compliment  of  hitting  back. 
“  For  nearly  a  generation  ”,  he  lamented,  ten  years 
ago,  “  I  have  suffered  a  constant  literary  persecution”. 
Well,  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  one  who  has  never 
done  justice  to  another.  But  persecution  is  hardly  the 
word  to  be  used  for  even  a  hard  hit,  when  the  hit  is 
received  by  a  fighter  of  all  work. 

Like  most  fighters,  Mr.  Buchanan  fought  because 
he  could  not  think,  and  his  changing  sides  after  the 
fight  was  neither  loss  nor  gain  to  either  cause.  It  was 
at  most  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  weapon,  and  the  weapon 
was  often  more  dangerous  to  friends  than  foes.  He  liked 
playing  with  big  names,  as  children  play  with  dolls  and 
call  them  after  their  dreams.  He  took  God  and  the 
devil  into  his  confidence,  very  publicly,  and  with  a  kind 
of  lofty  patronage.  He  used  the  name  of  God  to  check¬ 
mate  the  devil,  and  the  devil’s  name  to  checkmate  God. 

,  “  And  absolutely  ”,  he  tells  us,  “  I  don’t  know  whether 
there  are  gods  or  not.  I  know  only  that  there  is  Love 
and  lofty  Hope  and  Divine  Compassion  ”.  There  are 
more  big  names  to  play  with,  and  he  wrote  them,  even 
their  adjectives,  in  capital  letters.  The  capital  letters 
were  meant  for  emphasis,  they  also  indicated  defiance. 
He  gave  man}'  definitions  of  what  he  meant  by  God, 
the  devil,  Love,  Hope,  and  Compassion.  The  defini¬ 
tions  varied,  and  were  often  interchangeable.  I  find 
some  of  them  in  a  book  which  has  recently  appeared, 
called  “  Robert  Buchanan,  the  Poet  of  Modern 
Revolt”.  From  this  book  I  gather  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  was  himself  an  example  of  the  “divine” 
and  the  “lofty”  virtues.  His  weakness,  he  admits, 
was  too  much  brotherly  love.  “With  a  heart  over¬ 
flowing  with  love,  I  have  gathered  to  myself  only 
hate  and  misconception.”  Whatever  he  attacked,  he 
attacked  in  all  the  sincerity  of  anger,  and  anger 
no  doubt  is  the  beginning  of  all  avenging  justice.  He 
has  said  (so  Mr.  Stodart-WTalker’s  book  tells  me,  and 
though  I  gather  that  it  was  said  in  verse,  I  am  unable  to 
reconstruct  the  lines  in  metrical  form)  “  I’ve  popt  at 
vultures  circling  skyward,  I’ve  made  the  carrion  hawks 
a  byword,  but  never  caused  a  sigh  or  sob  in  the  breast 
of  mavis  or  cockrobin,  nay,  many  such  have  fed 
out  of  my  hand  and  blest  me  ”.  There  is  hardly 
a  contemporary  writer  whom  he  did  not  attack, 
but  it  is  true  that  he  recanted  with  not  less 
vehemence,  and  with  a  zest  in  the  double  function 
which  suggests  the  swinging  impartiality  of  the 
pendulum.  When  he  insulted  an  idea,  it  was  with 
the  best  intentions  and  on  behalf  of  another  idea. 
If  he  spoke  blasphemously  of  God,  it  has  only  been, 
he  assures  us,  in  his  zeal  for  religion,  and  when 
he  “lifted  his  hat  to  the  Magdalen”,  in  a  famous 
phrase,  it  was  all  in  the  cause  of  chastity.  With  infinite 
poetic  ambition,  he  had  a  certain  prose  force,  which 
gave  his  verse,  at  times,  the  vehemence  of  telling 
oratory.  He  attempted  in  verse  many  things  which 
were  not  worth  attempting  and  some  which  were.  In 
all  he  aimed  at  effect,  sometimes  getting  it.  He  was 
indifferent  to  the  quality  of  the  effect,  so  long  as  the 
effect  was  there,  and  the  mere  fact  of  his  aiming  at  it 
disqualified  him,  at  his  best,  from  a  place  among 
genuine,  that  is  to  say  disinterested  artists. 

Arthur  Symons. 
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A  TALK  ABOUT  PARROTS. 

ROBABLY  a  good  many  readers  of  an  article  in 
praise  of  the  starling,  which  appeared  some  time 
since  in  the  Saturday  Review,  felt  with  the  writer  in 
his  little  outburst  against  the  pet  parrot.  It  is  a  very 
depressing  experience,  on  a  first  visit  to  nice  people,  to 
make  the  discovery  that  a  parrot  is  a  member  of  the 
family.  As  a  rule  he  is  the  most  important  member. 
When  I  am  compelled  to  stand  in  the  admiring  circle, 
to  look  on  and  to  listen  while  he  exhibits  his  weary 
accomplishments,  it  is  but  lip  service  that  I  render  :  my 
eyes  are  turned  inward,  and  a  vision  of  a  green  forest 
comes  before  them  resounding  with  the  wild  glad  mad 
cries  of  flocks  of  wild  parrots.  This  is  done  purposely, 
and  the  sounds  which  I  mentally  hear  and  the  sight  of 
their  vari-coloured  brilliant  plumage  in  the  dazzling 
sunlight  are  a  corrective  and  keep  me  from  hating  the 
bird  because  of  the  imbecility  of  his  owners.  In  his 
proper  place,  which  is  not  in  a  tin  cage  in  a  room  of  a 
house,  he  is  to  be  admired  above  most  birds  ;  and  I 
wish  I  could  be  where  he  is  living  his  wild  life  ;  that  I 
could  have  again  a  swarm  of  parrots,  angry  at  my  pre¬ 
sence,  hovering  above  my  head  and  deafening  me  with 
their  outrageous  screams.  But  I  cannot  go  to  those 
beautiful  distant  places — I  must  be  content  with  an 
image  and  a  memory  of  things  seen  and  heard,  and 
with  the  occasional  sight  of  a  bird,  or  birds,  kept  by 
some  intelligent  person  ;  also  with  an  occasional  visit 
to  the  Parrot  House  in  Regent’s  Park.  There  the 
uproar,  when  it  is  at  its  greatest,  when  innumerable 
discordant  voices,  shrill  and  raucous,  unite  in  one  voice 
and  one  great  cry,  and  persons  of  weak  nerves  stop  up 
their  ears  and  fly  from  such  a  pandemonium,  is  highly 
exhilarating. 

The  most  interesting  captive  parrot  I  have  known  of 
late  was  a  S.  Vincent  bird,  Chrysotis  guildingi,  brought 
home  with  seven  other  parrots  of  various  species  by 
Lady  Thompson,  the  wife  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
island,  now  Administrator  or  Governor  of  S.  Lucia. 
This  is  a  hadsome  bird,  green,  with  a  blue  head  and 
yellow  tail,  and  is  a  member  of  an  American  genus 
numbering  over  forty  species.  He  received  his  funny 
specific  name  in  compliment  to  a  clergyman  who  was 
a  zealous  collector  not  of  men’s  souls  but  of  birds’ 
skins.  To  ornithologists  this  parrot  is  interesting  on 
account  of  its  rarity.  For  the  last  thirty  years  it  has 
existed  in  small  numbers  ;  and  as  it  is  confined  to  the 
Island  of  S.  Vincent  it  is  feared  that  it  may  become 
extinct  at  no  distant  date.  Altogether  there  are  about 
500  species  of  parrots  in  the  world,  or  about  as  many 
parrots  as  there  are  species  of  birds  of  all  kinds  in 
Europe,  from  the  hooper  swan  and  golden  eagle  and 
■“giant  crane  that  has  a  trumpet  sound  ”  to  the  little 
kitty  wren  and  goldcrest  and  the  bottle-tit  whose  minute 
body,  stript  of  its  feathers,  may  be  put  in  a  lady’s 
thimble.  And  of  this  multitude  of  parrots  the  S.  Vincent 
Chrysotis  is  probably  the  rarest. 

The  parrot  I  have  spoken  of,  with  his  seven  travel¬ 
ling  companions,  arrived  in.  England  in  December  last, 
and  a  few  days  later  their  mistress  witnessed  a  curious 
thing.  On  a  cold  grey  morning  they  were  enjoying 
themselves  on  their  perches  in  a  well-warmed  room  in 
London  before  a  large  window,  when  suddenly  they  all 
together  emitted  a  harsh  cry  of  alarm  or  terror — the 
cry  which  they  invariably  utter  on  the  appearance  of  a 
bird  of  prey  in  the  sky,  but  at  no  other  time.  Looking 
up  quickly  she  saw  that  snow  in  big  flakes  had  begun 
to  fall.  It  was  the  birds’  first  experience  of  such  a 
phenomenon  ;  but  they  had  seen  and  had  been  taught 
to  fear  something  closely  resembling  falling  flakes — 
flying  feathers  to  wit.  The  fear  of  flying  feathers  is 
universal  among  species  that  are  preyed  upon  by  hawks. 
In  a  majority  of  cases  the  birds  that  exhibit  terror  and 
fly  into  cover  or  sit  closely  have  never  actually  seen 
that  winged  thunderbolt,  the  peregrine  falcon,  strike 
down  a  duck  or  pigeon,  sending  out  a  small  cloud  of 
feathers  ;  or  even  a  harrier  or  sparrowhawk  pulling  out 
and  scattering  the  feathers  of  a  bird  it  has  captured  : 
but  a  tradition  exists  among  them  that  the  sight  of 
flying  feathers  signifies  danger  to  bird  life. 

The  resemblance  of  falling  flakes  to  flying  white 
feathers  does  not  deceive  birds  accustomed  to  see 
-snow  :  it  is  very  striking  nevertheless  and  so  generally 


recognised  that  most  persons  in  Europe  have  heard  of 
{  the  old  woman  plucking  her  geese  in  the  sky.  It  is 
J  curious  to  find  the  subject  discussed  in  Herodotus.  In 
[  Book  IV.  he  says:  “The  Scythians  say  that  those 
j  lands  which  are  situated  in  the  northernmost  parts  of 
their  territories  are  neither  visible  nor  practicable  by 
reason  of  the  feathers  that  fall  continually  on  all 
j  sides  ;  for  the  earth  is  so  entirely  covered,  and  the 
j  air  is  so  full  of  these  feathers  that  the  sight  is 
altogether  obstructed.”  Further  on  he  says  :  “  Touch- 
j  ing  the  feathers  .  .  .  my  opinion  is  that  perpetual 
snows  fall  in  those  parts,  though  probably  in  less 
quantity  during  the  summer  than  in  winter  :  and  who¬ 
ever  has  observed  great  abundance  of  snow  falling  will 
easily  comprehend  what  I  say,  for  snow  is  not  unlike  to 
feathers.” 

Probably  the  Scythians  had  but  one  word  to  de¬ 
signate  both.  To  go  back  to  the  S.  Vincent  parrot. 
Concerning  a  bird  of  that  species  I  have  heard,  and 
cannot  disbelieve,  a  remarkable  story.  Early  in  this 
century  a  gentleman  went  out  from  England  to  look 
after  some  landed  property  in  the  island,  which  had 
come  to  him  by  inheritance  ;  and  when  out  there  he 
paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  had  a  plantation  in  the 
interior.  His  friend  was  away  when  he  arrived,  and  he 
was  conducted  by  a  servant  into  a  large,  darkened, 

[  cool  room  ;  and,  tired  with  his  long  ride  in  the  hot  sun, 
he  scon  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  Before  long  a  loud 
noise  awoke  him,  and  from  certain  scrubbing  sounds  he 
made  out  that  a  couple  of  negro  women  were  engaged 
in  washing  close  to  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lowered 
window  blinds,  and  that  they  were  quarrelling  over 
their  task.  Of  course  the  poor  women  did  not  know 
that  he  was  there,  but  he  was  a  man  of  a  sensitive 
mind  and  it  was  a  torture  to  him  to  have  to  listen  to 
the  torrents  of  exceedingly  bad  language  they  dis¬ 
charged  at  one  another.  It  made  him  angry.  Presently 
his  friend  arrived  and  welcomed  him  with  a  hearty 
j  hand-shake  and  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  place.  He 
answered  that  it  was  a  very  beautiful  place  but  he 
wondered  how  his  friend  could  tolerate  those  women 
with  their  tongues  so  close  to  his  windows.  Women 
with  their  tongues  !  What  did  he  mean  ?  exclaimed  the 
other  in  great  surprise.  He  meant,  he  said,  those 
wretched  nigger  washerwomen  outside  the  window. 
His  host  thereupon  threw  up  the  blind  and  both  looked 
out :  no  living  creature  was  there  except  a  S.  Vincent 
parrot  dosing  on  his  perch  in  the  shaded  verandah. 
“Ah,  I  see,  the  parrot!”  said  his  friend.  And  he 
apologised  and  explained  that  some  of  the  niggers  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  bird’s  extraordinary  quickness 
in  learning  to  teach  him  a  lot  of  improper  stuff. 

The  bird  I  lately  saw  in  England  and  others  of  its 
kind,  which  its  owner  has  kept,  did  not  shine  as  talkers  ; 
but  we  know  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  difference 
in  the  talking  powers  of  parrots  of  one  kind — differences 
as  great,  in  fact,  as  we  find  in  the  reasoning  faculty 
between  dog  and  dog,  and  in  the  songs  of  different 
birds  of  the  same  species.  Not  once  but  on  several 
occasions  I  have  heard  a  song  from  some  common  bird 
which  took  my  breath  away  with  astonishment.  What 
a  wonderful  song  that  caged  canary  in  a  country  inn 
must  have  had,  which  tempted  the  great  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough,  a  man  of  some  shining  qualities,  to  get  the 
bird  from  its  mistress,  an  old  woman  who  loved  it  and 
refused  to  sell  it  to  him,  by  means  of  a  dishonest  and 
very  mean  trick.  The  ordinary  talking  parrot  is  a 
feathered  prodigy  one  is  pleased  not  to  know  ;  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  numerous  authenticated  cases  of 
birds  possessed  of  really  surprising  powers.  Otherwise 
we  should  not  have  had  so  many  pretty  fictions,  like 
that  of  Vert-Vert  and  the  convent  sisters  who  made 
so  much  of  him. 

It  was  perhaps  a  parrot  of  this  rare  kind  which  played 
so  important  a  part  in  the  early  history  of  South 
America.  The  tradition  of  the  Guarani  nation,  which 
inhabit  Paraguay,  was  told  centuries  ago  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  ;  and,  briefly,  this  is  the  story  they  have  handed 
down.  In  the  beginning  a  great  canoe  came  over  the  sea 
from  the  east,  and  was  stranded  on  the  shores  of  Brazil ; 
and  from  it  came  the  brothers  Tupi,  called  the  Father, 
and  Guarani  and  their  sons  and  daughters  with  all 
their  children.  Tupi  said  to  his  brother,  This  great 
land  with  all  its  rivers  and  forests  abounding  in  fish 
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and  game  is  our  own,  for  there  are  no  other  tribes  in  it  ; 
but  we  are  few  in  number,  let  us  therefore  continue  to 
live  together  with  our  children  in  one  village.  The 
other  agreed,  and  for  many  years  they  lived  together  in 
peace  and  amity  until  at  last  there  came  a  quarrel  to 
divide  them.  It  was  all  about  a  parrot  that  could  talk 
and  laugh  and  sing  like  any  man.  A  woman  found  it 
in  the  forest,  and  not  wishing  to  be  burdened  with  the 
care  of  rearing  it  she  gave  it  to  another  woman.  So 
well  did  it  learn  to  talk  from  its  mistress  that  every¬ 
body  admired  it  and  it  grew  to  be  the  talk  of  the  village. 
Then  the  woman  who  had  found  and  brought  it  in, 
seeing  how  much  was  thought  of  it,  went  and  claimed 
it  as  her  own.  The  other  refused  to  give  it  up,  saying 
that  she  had  reared  it  and  had  taught  it  all  it  knew, 
and  by  so  doing  had  become  its  rightful  owner.  No 
one  could  say  which  was  right  and  the  dispute 
went  on,  and  tongues  kept  wagging,  until  the 
husbands  of  the  two  women  were  drawn  into  the 
quarrel.  And  then  the  uncles  and  brothers  and  cousins 
were  drawn  in,  and  at  last  the  whole  village 
was  full  of  bitterness  and  strife,  all  because  of  the 
parrot,  and  men  for  the  first  time  raised  their  weapons 
against  each  other,  and  some  were  wounded  and  others 
killed  in  fight,  and  some  were  treacherously  murdered 
when  hunting. 

When  things  had  comes  to  this  pass,  Tupi,  the 
Father,  called  his  brother  Guarani  to  him  and  said  that 
they  could  no  longer  hope  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
days  together  and  die  at  one  spot  :  only  by  separating 
their  two  families  and  going  away  in  opposite  directions 
to  live  henceforth  at  a  distance  apart  could  they  end  a 
strife  which  was  destroying  their  people.  Guarani 
answered  that  Tupi  was  the  elder,  and  the  Father,  and 
it  was  therefore  in  his  right  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  village  and  of  all  that  land  and  to  end  his  days 
there.  He  on  his  part  would  call  his  people  together 
and  lead  them  to  a  land  so  distant  that  the  two  families 
would  never  see  nor  hear  of  one  another  again  ;  and 
there  would  be  no  more  bitter  words  and  strife  between 
them.  Then  the  two  old  men  bade  each  other  an 
eternal  farewell  ;  and  Guarani  led  his  people  south  a 
great  distance,  until  he  came  to  the  River  Paraguay, 
and  he  settled  there,  and  his  people  still  dwell  there 
and  are  called  by  his  name  to  this  day. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 


THE  ACADEMY.— IV. 

Murder  ! 

"DOOR  Academy  !  Is  everyone  to  turn  against  it  ? 

First  a  once  lamblike  Press  became  recalcitrant. 
Ten  years  ago  this  revolt  seemed  an  inhuman  aberra¬ 
tion,  but  now  to  each  gap  in  the  old  ranks  more  and 
more  ferocious  youth  steps  in,  and  the  whips  of  yester¬ 
day  are  become  scorpions.  And  then  the  dealers  !  How 
slack  and  capricious  they  are  become,  sniffing  audibly 
over  household  names,  turning  desperately  into 
connoisseurs  of  the  Old  Masters,  aiding  regret¬ 
table  foreign  tendencies.  And  the  King  in  whom 
they  trusted  !  Past  are  those  brave  days  when, 
as  Prince,  he  banqueted  among  them,  tactful,  en¬ 
couraging.  Now  he  descends,  the  stern  authori¬ 
tative  censor,  re-hangs  the  exhibition,  brings  down 
despised  merit  to  the  line,  packs  off  no  end  of  master¬ 
pieces,  substituting  crape  for  them,  as  something  less 
extravagantly  mournful.  What  more  bitter  remains 
behind  ?  You  will  guess  that  a  Bishop,  in  charging  his 
clergy,  has  spoken  with  qualified  praise  of  the  Academy 
as  an  influence  for  good,  that  Lord  Rosebery,  thermo¬ 
meter  to  the  nation,  has  let  slip  a  slighting  word  in  a 
felicitous  after-dinner  speech.  No,  it  is  something 
more  tragic.  That  meek  creature  the  Novel  has  revolted, 
and  is  perfectly  furious.  Not,  mind  you,  the  danger¬ 
ous  observant  moral  novel,  but  the  nice  harmless 
sentimental  novel  such  as  Mudie  might  put  up  in  the 
strap  and  hand  over  to  the  footman  without  a  misgiving. 
The  whole  social  machine,  of  which  Academy  and  Novel 
are  a  part,  is  surely  threatened.  Flere  it  is,  “  Lena 
Laird”,  by  W.  J.  Laidlay,*  with  its  Scotch  local  colour, 
dyllic  art-student  life  in  Paris  (the  French  of  it  not  too 
French),  its  melodramatic  villainy,  its  angelic  forces 


combining  to  furnish  the  sorely  tried  lovers  with  a  rose- 
hung  villa,  a  competence  and  a  wonderful  baby.  And 
the  villain  of  the  piece  is,  if  you  please,  an  Academician  ; 
whereas,  by  all  the  rules  of  the  art  of  William  Black,  an 
Academician  ought  to  loom,  half  seen,  as  an  awful, 
potent,  but  beneficent  person  whose  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  stamps  the  sketches  of  the  hero  with  genius  and 
gilds  his  future  with  wild  hope.  But  in  “  Lena  Laird  ”  the 
nice  grey-haired  gentleman  with  a  tender  heart  who  puts 
things  to  rights  is  not  “  an  eminent  Academician  ”  ;  that 
role  is  reserved  for  a  Frenchman  ;  and  the  Academician 
is  a  mercenary  villain,  the  least  of  whose  crimes  is 
cold-blooded  murder.  Nay,  so  thoroug'h  is  Mr.  Laidlay 
that  his  Academician  is  not  even  an  efficient  criminal. 
His  technique,  as  a  murderer,  is  wretched.  Slyme, 
(such  is  his  unsuspicious  name),  having  some  trifling 
cause  of  professional  jealousy  against  a  comrade, 
conceives  the  plan  of  sawing  through  the  railings  on 
the  staircase  outside  his  lodging,  inviting  this  comrade 
to  a  smoking  party,  quarrelling  with  him,  and  as  he 
rushes  out  giving  him  privily  a  shove  that  shall  send 
him  to  destruction.  With  improbable  forethought 
he  makes  his  preparations  in  broad  daylight,  so 
that  the  concierge  and  a  visitor  are  aware  of  them  ; 
and  when  the  deed  is  accomplished,  issues  once  more 
in  bright  moonlight  (observed  by  the  same  visitor), 
to  rub  the  sawed  ends  of  the  rails  with  ashes  ; 
with  the  surprising  idea,  apparently,  of  proving  that 
they  had  not  been  recently  broken  off.  The  French 
deus  ex  machina  perserves  the  fragments  in  his 
umbrella  and  brings  them  forth  when  Slyme  has 
presumed  too  far  on  the  forbearance  of  the  queer 
world  in  which  he  lives.  Among  other  iniquities  he 
had  invited  the  heroine  to  become  his  mistress,  and 
with  his  usual  craftiness  had  signed  his  name,  at  her 
request,  to  a  letter  in  which  she  recounted  the  facts. 
Later  on,  finding  her  married  to  an  old  friend,  and  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  a  rich  pupil  whom  he,  Slyme,  is 
about  to  marry,  he  plays  a  masterstroke  of  villainy. 
Knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  two  are  married,  and 
their  marriage  certificate  producible  at  a  few  hours’ 
notice,  he  accuses  them  of  living  in  sin.  The  French¬ 
man  rushes  to  the  rescue,  unravels  the  coils  of  this 
diabolic  plot,  produces  the  railings  out  of  his  umbrella, 
the  letter,  the  certificate.  All  this  makes  a  bad  im¬ 
pression  on  Slyme’s  patron-and-father-in-law-about-to- 
be.  He  sells,  for  a  small  sum  (being  a  man  of  business), 
the  murderer’s  picture,  and  buys  (as  a  just  man  and 
connoisseur),  a  picture  by  the  legitimately  married 
painter.  All  ends  happily,  except  for  Slyme,  who  with 
his  usual  luck,  is  drowned  in  a  Venetian  canal. 
Presumably,  even  his  devilish  malice  did  not  suggest 
to  him  that  he  should  wade  out. 

See  what  a  pitfall  lies  in  the  methods  of  the  novel 
with  an  angry  purpose.  Mr.  Laidlay  is  an  ardent 
Academy  Reformer,  but  when  his  pamphlet  becomes 
a  romance,  it  is  no  longer  the  rather  selfish  artist  or 
indifferent  good-fellow  we  have  to  reform,  but  the  un¬ 
hanged  murderer.  It  is  not  my  office  to  stand  between 
the  Academy  and  Mr.  Laidlay’s  indignation,  but  I 
suggest  to  him  that  even  supposing,  for  argument’s 
sake,  that  there  are  Academicians  who  have  committed 
murders  of  which  they  thought  little  at  the  time,  he  is 
not  attacking  the  important  and  typical  Academician 
in  holding  up  so  heavily  and  rarely  handicapped  a 
specimen  for  disapproval.  Nay  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  very  high  degree  of  criminal  character  or  very 
pure  essence  of  mercenary  spirit  should  ever  be  found 
in  the  academic  ranks.  Men  must  be  fools  to  go  in 
for  painting  to  satisfy  unadulterated  ambition  or  greed. 
The  meanest  Academician  must  once  have  been  an 
artist  in  intention,  the  most  tradesman-like  must  have 
renounced  trade  proper  with  a  generous  preference  for 
a  more  precarious  career.  Besides,  let  Mr.  Laidlay 
put  the  number  of  Slymes,  “  Impastows”,  “  Cadges” 
and  the  rest  as  high  as  he  dare,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Academy  always  contains  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  best  artists  going,  and  that  the  average 
Academician  is  a  much  abler  man  than  the  average  out¬ 
sider  and  is  no  more  mercenary.  If  all  were  Cadges 
the  thing  would  collapse  ;  it  is  the  presence  of  good  and 
goodish  men  inside  that  makes  the  Academy  formidably 
attractive.  And  the  Reformer,  if  he  writes  a  novel, 
should  display  the  insidious  influence  of  an  Academy 
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not  on  the  criminal,  but  on  the  good  man,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  you  may  go  on  pouring  goodish  men  into  the 
Academy  to  the  end  of  time  and  they  will  never  reform 
it.  He  should  take  as  his  villain  an  artist,  not  first-rate, 
but  a  promising  and  ardent  youth,  leader  of  a  new 
group,  whom  he  sincerely  believes  to  be  the  men  of  the 
future,  while  as  sincerely  he  believes  all  Academicians 
to  be  corrupt  old  fogies  ;  full,  therefore,  of  reforming 
ideas.  Then,  after  the  first  successes  and  enthusiasms, 
would  come  little  rifts  and  estrangements  within  the 
group  itself,  the  defections,  the  less  rosy  view  of  the 
future  of  the  others,  and  finally  a  horrible  doubt 
on  the  missionary’s  part  as  to  his  own  plenary 
inspiration.  At  this  point  he  asks  himself  if  the 
Academician  is  so  very  different  from  himself,  except 
in  the  superior  security  and  social  pull  of  his  position. 
And  this  security  becomes  very  tempting  as  the  claims 
of  life  begin  to  press,  and  disillusionment  to  mock  his 
missionary  zeal.  When  the  invitation  comes,  in  he 
goes.  And  at  once  he  is  aware  of  a  change  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  he  did  not  anticipate  ;  for  he  regarded  himself  as  a 
kind  of  conqueror,  who  would  impose  generous  condi¬ 
tions  from  within.  But  his  old  sympathisers  outside, 
with  whom  he  would  fain  remain  on  the  old  terms, 
insensibly  put  him  on  the  defensive,  critics  who  treated 
him  as  one  who  was  nobly  outside  or  ought  to  be  in, 
treat  him  now  as  one  who  is  in,  and  secure  and  has 
pledges  to  redeem.  He  is  aware  that  he  is  not  so  very 
secure  after  all  ;  the  struggle  for  life  goes  on,  and 
whereas  outside,  because  of  the  struggle  the  idea  of 
Academy  Reform  was  an  uj-gent,  exciting  personal 
matter,  it  becomes  curiously  dull  and  abstract  inside. 
He  is  still,  he  believes,  a  reformer,  but  Reform  does  not 
appear  to  him  a  matter  on  which  he  can  afford  to  spend 
his  harassed  energies.  Moreover  he  is  an  Associate, 
with  no  voice  in  reforms,  and  the  Academy  is  split  up 
into  groups  with  cleavages  of  a  social  or  partisan  kind. 
He  is  pleased  if  he  finds  among  them  a  few  sympathetic 
comrades  to  replace  the  old.  His  politics  become 
limited  to  this  group,  not  enthusiastic  about  one 
another,  like  the  old,  but  tolerant,  friendly  and  helpful. 
Of  newcomers  outside  he  is  aware  but  vaguely  ;  tends 
to  think  them  rather  a  nuisance,  and  gradually  takes 
on  the  determination  of  the  office-holder  to  defend  his 
privileges  against  the  outside  world. 

Such,  no  worse  than  this,  is  the  average  villain  of 
the  piece,  and  I  recommend  him,  as  a  study,  to  Mr. 
Gissing.  Such  a  study  would  prove,  incidentally,  how 
unlikely  it  is  that  reform  of  the  Academy,  i.e.  the 
throwing  away  of  privileges,  should  ever  come  from 
within.  Reform  will  come,  if  ever,  by  the  line  of  doing 
without  the  Academy.  Students  are  already  independent 
of  the  Academy  schools  ;  exhibitors,  year  by  year,  are 
more  independent  of  its  exhibitions  ;  its  market  steadily 
loses  pre-eminence.  If  the  New  English  Art  Club 
should  ever  stop  the  supply  of  fresh  blood  when  it  is 
badly  wanted,  the  Academy  might  have  to  reform  in 
self-preservation.  And  Reform  means  the  abolition  of 
the  unwholesome  life-academicianship,  and  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  committee  of  management  elected  by  an 
exhibitors’  suffrage.  D.  S.  M. 


THE  TAME  EAGLET. 

THERE  are  they  who  would  encore  eternity.  Some 
of  these  folk,  I  make  no  doubt,  were  at  the  first 
night  of  “  L’Aiglon  ”,  and  felt,  when  the  thing  ceased, 
that  they  had  been  spending  a  very  happy  four — five — 
five  hundred-and-five — how  many  hours,  by-the-by,  was 
it?  Would  that  I  could  classify  myself  among  these 
happy  inexhaustibles  !  But  I  cannot  ;  nor  (it  comforts 
me  to  believe)  could  the  vast  majority  of  my  fellow- 
first-nighters  and  of  them  who  have  seen  the  play 
since  its  production.  You  cal!  us  insular?  We 

hang  our  heads,  pleading  in  extenuation  that  we 
live  on  an  island.  Were  we  Frenchmen,  probably 
we  should  enjoy  “L’Aiglon”  very  much.  For  this 
probability  there  are  two  reasons.  Firstly,  Frenchmen 
can  listen  with  pleasure  to  reams  of  rhetoric  in 
theatres.  If  the  rhetoric  be  good  in  itself,  they 
care  not  at  all  whether  it  be  or  be  not  drama¬ 
tically  to  the  point.  Secondly,  Frenchmen  have 

an  enthusiastic  cult  for  Napoleon.  Now,  “  L’Aiglon  ” 
is  composed  chiefly  of  reams  of  excellent  but  irrele¬ 


vant  rhetoric  about  Napoleon,  and  reams  of  details 
about  him.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  Paris  took 
kindly  to  it.  But  how  should  London  follow 
suit  ?  Unless  it  be  dramatic,  rhetoric,  however  good, 
bores  us  :  such  is  our  fallen  nature.  Moreover, 
Napoleon  is  our  fallen  foe.  Time  was  when  we  were 
frightened  of  him.  Naughty  children  expected  him 
momently  to  appear  down  the  chimney.  Good  grown-up 
people  expected  him  momently  to  appear  off  Dover. 
But  these  fears  never  were  fulfilled.  We  laugh  at  them 
now.  We  feel  nothing  but  a  mild  pity  for  the  inspirer 
of  them,  who,  having  duly  succumbed  to  the  superior 
genius  of  “the  Dook  ”,  was  not  (it  seems)  made  so 
comfortable  as  we  could  have  afforded  to  make  him, 
in  the  flush  of  our  conquest,  at  S.  Helena.  A  live 
dog  being  more  formidable  than  a  dead  lion,  we 
(though,  as  Englishmen,  we  will  not  admit  that  there 
was  anything  leonine  about  Napoleon)  are  inclined  to 
be  less  afraid  of  Napoleon  than  of  General  Mercier. 
But  General  Mercier  does  not  (to  use  one  of  our 
favourite  phrases)  loom  large  enough  Jo  interest  us  in 
any  five-act  play  that  might  be  written  in  his  honour. 
Flow  much  less  so  le  petit  caporal ! 

On  us,  then,  M.  Rostand’s  main  appeal  is  wasted 
Take  away  from  us  the  capacity  for  Napoleon-worship, 
and  what  remains  of  “  L’Aiglon  ”  ?  Everything, 
according  to  the  author,  who  exclaims,  prefatorily, 
“  Grand  Dieu  !  ce  n’est  pas  une  cause  Que  j’attaque  ou 
que  je  defends.  .  .  .  Et  ceci  n’est  pas  autre  chose  Que 
l’histoire  d’un  pauvre  enfant  ”.  But  that  is  only 
pretty  Fanny’s  way  of  stopping  Marianne’s  mouth. 
“  L’Aiglon  ”  is  obviously  a  paean  composed  to  the 
greater  glory  of  Napoleon.  The  “  poor  child  ”  is  but 
the  excuse  for  it.  In  France  he  is  taken  as  such,  the 
audience  concentrating  its  sentiment,  duly,  on  his 
father.  But  in  England  he  becomes,  actually  and 
indeed,  the  central  figure — the  one  point  of  interest. 
And  he  is  not  a  large  enough  figure,  not  interesting 
enough,  to  make  the  play  “go”.  If  M.  Rostand  had 
simply  come  to  London,  and  rising  after  the  public 
banquet  which  we  should  have  organised  for  the  author 
of  “  Cyrano  ”,  had  exclaimed  “Gentlemen,  three  tears 
for  the  Due  de  Reichstadt  !  ”  we  should  have  shed  three 
times  three  there  and  then,  and  sung  “  For  he’s  a  poor 
little  fellow  ”  with  the  utmost  heartiness.  This  eaglet 
does  cut  a  very  pathetic  little  figure  in  history.  We 
know  that  it  was  not  his  fault  that  he  was  the 
son  of  his  wicked  father :  it  was  his  misfortune, 
and  we  blame  him  not  at  all  for  it.  We  pity  him 
even  as  we  pity  anyone  else  who,  being  the  son 
of  an  eminent  person,  has  the  wish  but  not  the 
power  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  same  line.  We 
have  had,  and  still  have,  many  such  eaglets  in  our 
own  country.  On  the  bushes  of  S.  Stephen’s,  of 
the  Law  Courts,  and  of  other  public  resorts,  they 
perch  by  the  score.  They  are  tame.  They  feed  from 
our  hands.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  them  as  they  flutter 
round  us.  But  our  hearts  do  not  go  out  to  the  extent 
that  is  covered  by  five  interminably  long  acts  in 
Alexandrines.  We  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 
We  must  draw  it  at  M.  Rostand’s  latest  achievement. 
“Tame  eaglet  :  tame  play”  is  our  inevitable  verdict. 

Big  plays  must  have  themes  proportionately  big ; 
and,  since  for  us  the  little  Due  is  not  merely  the  osten¬ 
sible  theme  but  also  the  actual  theme,  “  L’Aiglon  ” 
wearies  us  beyond  measure.  Had  M.  Rostand  curtailed 
his  play  by  (say)  one  half,  we  could  delight  in  it.  In 
a  play  written  to  last  from  (say)  nine  to  eleven  o’clock, 
the  little  Due,  so  tenderly  delineated  by  M.  Rostand 
(yes  !  the  excuse  has  been  concocted  very  elaborately), 
would  throughout  hold  our  sympathies.  But  from 
eight  o’clock  to  midnight !  In  a  play  of  such  vast 
structure,  with  a  cast  of  more  than  fifty  persons  ! 
The  little  Due  fades,  evaporates,  under  such  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure.  He  becomes  simply  a  little  bore, 
whose  oximoronically  belated-premature  death  we 
hail  (if  we  have  not  already  hailed  a  hansom  and  been 
driven  home  to  well-earned  rest)  as  a  merciful  release 
for  all  concerned  in  his  brief-inordinate  life.  ‘ ‘  Mountains 
in  labour  ”  is  no  adequate  description  of  this  play.  The 
phrase  suggests,  at  any  rate,  suspense.  Nascetur 
ridieulus  mus,  but  how  are  we  to  know  that  ?  Though, 
when  this  creature  is  born,  we  may  feel  that  we  have 
been  fooled,  we  have  had,  at  any  rate,  the  pleasure 
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of  being  on  tenter-hooks  for  something  colossal  in 
scale.  But  when,  from  the  very  outset,  we  see  the 
ridiculous  mouse  running  healthily  about,  with  a 
background  of  maternal  mountain  -  peaks  gazing 
proudly  down  on  it,  we,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  can  neither  bless  its  pretty  little  heart  nor 
admire  the  scenery.  To  the  pretty  little  heart  of  j 
M.  Rostand’s  Due  we  are  quite  indifferent  by  reason 
of  the  enormous  circumstances  in  which  it  is  shown  to  ; 
us.  To  M.  Rostand’s  technical  skill  in  handling 
enormous  circumstances  we  are  quite  indifferent  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  handled 
here  at  all.  No  reason,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  English 
are  concerned.  If  only  we  were  Frenchmen  !  As  we 
are  not,  our  best  plan  were  simply  to  read  the 
play  and  not  see  it  acted.  In  the  study  we  are 
more  patient  than  in  the  theatre  :  we  measure 
time  less  jealously;  besides,  we  can  “skip”.  Re¬ 
member,  too,  that  crowds  and  “sets”  and  “proper¬ 
ties  ”  when  they  are  merely  imagined  are  much  less 
overwhelming^than  when  they  are  seen.  Let  us  read 
the  two  hundred-and-fifty  pages  of  “  L’Aiglon  ”  by  all 
means.  From  five  acts  of  him  Heaven  defend  us  ! 

It  were  no  disaster  not  to  have  seen  Mme. 
Bernhardt  as  the  Due.  Of  course,  her  performance  is 
very  brilliant  :  that  is  a  mere  postulate.  It  is  also 
wonderful  as  a  feat  of  endurance.  I  admit,  too,  that 
she,  of  all  living  mimes,  seems  born  to  interpret 
Rostand.  Her  luxuriance  and  flamboyance  in  acting 
are  precisely  analogous  to  his  in  dramaturgy.  As  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons  has  wittily  and  unkindly  said,  M. 
Rostand  appeals  to  the  public  as  a  millionaire  appeals 
to  Society  ;  and  the  remark  might  have  been  made  with 
equal  truth  of  Mme.  Bernhardt.  Nevertheless,  this 
impersonation  of  the  Due  is  a  mistake,  a  thing  to  be 
forgotten  quickly  and  forgiven  at  leisure.  The  trouble 
is  not  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  looks  too  old  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  her  youthfulness  is  astounding.  Nor  is  the 
trouble  merely  that  to  students  of  history  she  does  not 
look  like  any  known  miniature  of  the  Due  de 
Reichstadt,  and  does  look  like  every  known 
photograph  of  Miss  Nellie  Farren  as  “  Little 
Jack  Shepherd  ”.  The  trouble  is  that  to  everyone  she 
looks  like  a  woman,  walks  like  one,  talks  like  one,  is 
one.  That  primary  fact  upsets  the  whole  effort,  mars 
all  illusion.  As  the  part  would  be  tedious  even  if  it 
were  played  by  a  man,  I  may  seem  captious  in 
grumbling  that  it  is  played  by  a  woman.  My  dis¬ 
pleasure,  however,  is  not  that  the  eaglet  is  played  by 
Mme.  Bernhardt,  but  that  she  plays  the  eaglet. 

Max. 


A  VERDI  CONCERT;  AND  THE  “CORIOLANUS” 

MUSIC. 

TAMAGNO  having  disappointed  us  all  on  Wednes¬ 
day  by  injudiciously  falling  ill,  I  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  a  Verdi  concert  given 
in  Queen’s  Hall  by  Mr.  Newman  and  the  Grand  Opera 
Syndicate.  The  programme  was  most  promising,  for 
it  contained  Beethoven’s  “  Egmont  ”  overture,  Verdi’s 
Requiem  and  Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie’s  new  “  Coriolanus  ” 
music. 

Now  the  “Coriolanus”  overture  we  all  know.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  colossal  things  in  theatrical  music. 
Without  going  so  far  as  a  certain  writer  of  music-dramas 
who  has  done  an  exhaustive  study  of  it  and  points  out 
this,  that  and  the  other,  one  can  see  that  it  is  a 
portrait  of  someone,  a  portrait  painted,  so  to  say, 
from  outside.  That  long  opening  unison  note 
followed  by  the  crashing  staccato  chord — one  can 
see  the  composer  standing  up  and  with  a  dramatic 
gesture  defying  the  elements  ;  the  words  that 
follow  are  eminently  characteristic  of  the  composer  : 
we  see  him  passionate,  obstinate,  tender;  and  the 
abruptness  of  the  changes  of  mood  are  as  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  composer  as  are  the  moods  themselves. 
But,  I  say,  we  see  him  in  these  moods  :  the  music  is 
above  all  things  theatrically  descriptive  music  :  we  are 
never  made  tc  feel  the  moods  profoundly  ourselves. 
But  the  thing  is  so  stupendous,  so  audacious,  that  it 
must  always  rank  amongst  the  greatest  things  in 
music. 

This,  of  course,  is  Beethoven’s  “Coriolanus”  over¬ 


ture.  After  listening  with  extreme  care  to  the  music 
set  down  by  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  for  Sir  Henry 
Irving’s  recent  production  of  Shakespeare’s  play,  I  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  say  about  it. 

The  performance  of  Verdi’s  Requiem  was  more 
interesting.  Mancinelli  conducted  with  enthusiasm 
and  care  ;  Madame  Sobrino  started  badly — having 
come  to  the  rescue  at  the  last  moment — but  got  better 
and  better  during  the  afternoon  ;  Brema  indulged  in  far 
too  much  of  the  German  scooping  method  of  attacking 
every  note  ;  Anselmi  was  a  little  throaty  ;  Planqon 
was  sheer  perfection  ;  the  band  was  good  ;  the  chorus 
lacked  courage  and  was  ridiculously  weak  at  critical 
moments.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  rendering  was  more 
than  passable.  The  Requiem  is  certainly  amongst 
Verdi’s  very  best  works.  It  comes  out  of  his  rich 
“  Aida  ”  period,  and  is  strangely  full  of  “  Aida  ”  outlines 
and  colour.  To  Northern  ears,  accustomed  to  German 
austerity  and  real  depth  of  feeling  in  religious  music, 
this  seems  at  first  rather  curious.  But  on  this  occasion, 
as  when  I  last  heard  it  (goodness  knows  how  many  years 
ago,  in  the  Albert  Hall),  it  proved  quite  possible  to  accept 
Verdi’s  treatment  of  the  subject.  Verdi,  I  have  always 
contended,  was  not  so  much  a  dramatic  composer  as 
a  man  with  a  genius  for  writing  appropriate  music — 
music  which,  good  or  bad,  serves — to  accompany 
various  dramatic  situations.  He  suggests  only  :  his 
strains  never  become  sharply  expressive.  In  this 
Requiem  he  has  written  accompaniments  to  certain 
highly  dramatic  verses ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
written  makes  one  imagine  he  was  thinking  of  having  the 
work  sung  on  the  stage  rather  than  in  an  ecclesiastical 
building.  Probably  he  could  not  have  done  better 
had  he  set  himself  to  communicate  as  closely  as  possible 
his  own  religious  feelings.  I  doubt  whether  he  had 
any.  He  was,  as  he  himself  said,  a  peasant,  and  an 
Italian  peasant  ;  and  though  peasants  are  often  inte¬ 
resting  creatures,  it  is  seldom  that  from  their  brains 
emanate  the  thoughts  that  shake  the  world  in  its 
course.  What  Beethoven  thought  about  life  and 
about  death,  what  Bach  thought  and  Mozart,  these 
are  matters  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  take  an 
interest.  But  Verdi  !  He  never  in  his  life  said  a  pro¬ 
found  thing  ;  there  never  came  from  his  lips  a  word  or 
from  his  pen  a  phrase  to  betray  any  passionate  inner  life, 
the  inner  life  we  know  was  led  by  Mozart,  Bach  and 
Beethoven.  Had  he  set  out  to  give  us  anything  deep  in  a 
less  theatrical  manner  he  would  simply  have  written 
some  dull  imitations  of  the  old  Italian  masters.  As  it 
is,  we  have  a  Requiem  which  one  is  always  glad  to  have 
heard  and  is  never  in  any  particular  hurry  to  hear 
again.  It  is  at  times  powerful,  at  times  brilliant;  but 
its  pervading  quality  is  sensuousness.  Such  phrases 
as  the  “  Salva  me,  fons  pietatis  ”  are  luscious,  almost 
over- ripe,  and  suggest  Gounod  in  his  most  erotic  temper ; 
but  the  whole  work  is  saved  from  Gounod’s  weakness 
by  the  energy  and  health  of  the  composer.  The  public 
listened  to  it  with  patience  ;  but  the  somewhat  empty 
gallery  showed  that  Verdi’s  is  not  a  name  to  conjure 
with  to-day,  if  ever  it  was. 

On  Thursday  evening  Mr.  Bauer  gave  his  third 
recital  at  S.  James’  Hall.  He  is  a  pianist  whom 
I  follow  with  considerable  interest — with  quite  as  much 
interest,  at  least,  as  I  follow  Paderewski  or  Rosenthal, 
for  instance.  But  since  I  had  been  so  uncertain  about 
his  Beethoven — as  explained  in  my  recent  article  on  the 
subject — it  seemed  to  me  especially  advisable  to  hear 
him  play  the  C  sharp  minor,  Op.  27.  The  result  is  that 
I  am  more  certain  about  my  uncertainty  than  ever  ;  but 
I  incline  to  my  former  dubious  opinion  that  Bauer  is  not, 
as  yet,  a  great  Beethoven  player.  He  is  highly  inter¬ 
esting,  he  gives  one  new  sensations,  he  presents  an 
interminable  series  of  fresh  views  of  familiar  strains  ; 
but  it  is  not,  to  my  mind,  Beethoven.  That  wonderful 
first  movement  of  the  fantasia-sonata  in  C  sharp  minor, 
the  movement  which  can  be  played  so  sentimentally,  in 
a  manner  so  admirably  adapted  to  a  Mendelssohn  Song 
without  Words  that  it  has  long  been  known  as  the 
“Moonlight” — this  movement  is  penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  early  Beethoven  ;  it  is  full  of  romance  and 
real  or  imaginary  grief ;  the  feeling  is  expressed  in  a 
series  of  melodies  lovelier  than  anything  written  after 
Mozart ;  it  is  deep  and  tender  beyond  anything  Beethoven 
himself  had  written  up  to  that  time.  Then  the  second 
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movement  is  as  tender  as  this  first,  but  more  fanciful, 
without  becoming'  freakish ;  and  in  the  trio  of  it  a 
sinister  emotion  begins  to  thrust  through.  In  the  final 
movement  the  sinister  emotion  is  given  full  vent :  it 
comes  out  with  a  thoroughly  Beethovian  explosion  ; 
and  then,  so  to  say,  the  thunderstorm  ends  in  a 
terrific  pelt  of  rain  and  one  seems  to  see  the  wild 
ragged-edged  clouds  driving  through  the  wet  sky. 
This  movement  was  not  an  absolutely  new  thing  in  music, 
as  was  the  first  :  Mozart  in  the  tremendous  first  move¬ 
ment  of  his  A  minor  sonata,  a  sonata  that  begins 
gorgeously  and  ends  tamely  with  a  movement  sur¬ 
charged  with  banality,  anticipated  it  by  many  many 
years.  But  though  not  absolutely  new  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  the  real  Beethoven.  Well,  to  get  back 
to  Bauer,  he  never  made  me  feel  the  presence  of  the 
real  Beethoven.  Whether  it  was  that  the  sonata  was 
the  first  item  on  the  programme,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  though 
the  first  movement  was  quite  beautifully  played,  though 
phrase  by  phrase  it  was  lovely,  all  the  romance  and  the 
profound  feeling  seemed  to  be  carefully  left  out.  The 
second  came  off  better  ;  and  the  opening  of  the  last 
was  passionate.  But  after  that,  the  storm,  the  wild¬ 
ness,  the  rugged  picturesqueness,  dropped  out  alto¬ 
gether.  Technically,  the  thing  was  exhilarating  ;  but — 
I  can  only  express  myself  roughly  by  repeating  what 
was  said  before — it  was  not  Beethoven.  It  was  quite 
a  relief  to  get  back  to  Chopin.  As  a  Chopin  player 
Bauer  comes  easily  first  amongst  all  pianists  now  before 
the  public.  He  does  not  sentimentalise  as  Pachmann 
does  ;  he  does  not  give  us  a  merely  dreamy  Chopin 
as  Paderewski  does  :  he  gives  us  a  genuine  manly 
Chopin,  indubitably  the  real  Chopin  :  feverish,  verging 
on  the  hysterical,  but  strong  underneath  all  the  surface 
momentary  weaknesses.  The  rendering  of  the  huge 
F  major  ballad  was  noble  beyond  description  ;  and 
the  F  sharp  minor  polonaise  was  certainly  the  best  I 
remember.  The  reading  of  the  fifth  prelude  and  fugue 
from  the  well-tempered  Clavier  I  cannot  accept.  Mr. 
Bauer  should  hear  it  played  by  Mrs.  Dolmetsch  on  a 
clavichord  and  he  will  learn  how  to  treat  it  on  the  piano. 
A  Liszt  thing  came  off  brilliantly  ;  and  a  tiresome 
prelude,  chorale  and  fugue  by  that  distinguished  school¬ 
master,  the  late  Cesar  Franck,  though  admirably 
played,  nearly  sent  me  to  sleep.  But  Bauer  has  now 
shown  himself  one  of  the  very  best  of  pianists  ;  and  he 
should  be  heard  by  everyone.  J.  F.  R. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  1900. 

OR  the  majority  of  Fire  insurance  companies  the 
year  1900  was  not  a  good  one  ;  for  a  few  offices 
it  was  absolutely  disastrous,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  abandoned  their  separate  existence,  and  merged 
their  business  into  that  of  stronger  companies.  The 
average  balance  of  the  whole  of  the  companies,  taking 
one  year  with  another,  is  some  8  to  10  per  cent,  of  the 
premium  income,  but  comparatively  few  of  the  regular 
companies  attained  this  level  of  success  in  1900.  There 
are  a  few  companies  transacting  business  amongst 
special  classes  of  the  community,  such  as  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  in  the  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
Congregational,  and  the  like  whose  figures  are  not 
available  for  comparison  with  those  of  the  ordinary 
commercial  companies,  and  which  usually  show  a  large 
margin  of  profit. 

Among  the  commercial  offices  which  have  no  reason 
to  complain  of  last  year  is  the  Alliance,  with  a  trading 
profit  of  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  although  this  is 
not  so  good  as  in  1899,  when  the  profits  were  17  per 
cent.  The  Commercial  Union  had  the  excellent  balance 
of  16  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  as  compared  with  half 
this  proportion  in  the  previous  year.  The  County,  with 
its  exceptionally  fine  connexion,  earned  a  profit  of  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  ;  and  the  Hand-in- 
Hand,  continuing  the  phenomenal  success  which  nor¬ 
mally  attends  its  operations  both  in  Fire  and  Life 
insurance,  showed  a  profit  of  27  per  cent,  for  the  benefit 
of  its  policy-holders,  for,  as  is  well  known,  it  is  a  mutual 
office  in  both  branches. 

Th  ebest  record  among  the  ordinary  companies  was 
earned  last  year  by  the  Law  Fire,  the  profit  being 


37  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  compared  with  29  per 
cent,  in  1899.  Among  other  companies  which  did 
fairly  well  are  the  Law  Union  with  11  percent.,  the 
London  and  Lancashire  with  14,  and  the  West  of 
Scotland  with  17  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  as  a  margin 
of  profit. 

This  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture,  since  a 
larger  number  of  companies  than  usual  showed  a  loss 
instead  of  a  profit.  The  Lancashire  and  the  Palatine, 
two  important  companies,  have  considered  it  advisable 
to  transfer  their  businesses  to  the  Commercial  Union 
and  the  Royal  respectively.  The  National  of  Ireland, 
which  can  ill  afford  misfortune,  experienced  a  loss  of 
nearly  17  per  cent,  of  the  premiums,  with  the  result 
that  its  funds  are  decreased  by  nearly  p£6o,ooo,  and 
now  amount  to  only  ,£43,000,  which  is  quite  inade¬ 
quate  for  a  premium  income  of  ^400,000.  The 
unfortunate  Lion  experienced  a  loss  of  over  5  per  cent, 
of  the  premiums,  and  the  old  and  estimable  Union  also 
showed  a  trading  loss  of  nearly  7  per  cent.  Other 
companies  with  a  small  balance  on  the  wrong  side  are 
the  Caledonian,  and  the  Scottish  LInion,  but  in  these 
cases  the  unfavourable  experience  is  not  a  matter  of 
much  moment. 

The  Royal  with  its  enormous  premium  income  of  over 
2  millions  showed  a  profit  of  6  per  cent.,  the  Liver¬ 
pool,  London  and  Globe,  with  a  premium  income  of 
It;  million,  earned  nearly7  5  per  cent.  The  North 
British,  with  a  somewhat  similar  premium  income,  had 
a  profit  of  3  per  cent.  ;  the  Phoenix  and  the  Manchester 
of  over  4  per  cent.,  and  the  Sun  of  over  6  per  cent. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Commercial  Union,  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  these  are  the  only  companies 
which  report  a  premium  income  of  more  than  one 
million. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Carlton  Club,  13  June,  1901. 

Sir,  —  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  there  is  one  Review, 
at  all  events,  which  is  not  afraid  to  recommend  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  having  recourse  to  some  limited  form  of 
compulsory  military  service  in  this  country. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  frequent  humiliat¬ 
ing  experiences  of  the  past  two  years  would  have  caused 
most  people  to  realise  that  the  hand  to-mouth  military 
methods  by  which  the  British  Empire  has  been  pro¬ 
tected  ever  since  the  Napoleonic  period  have  at  length 
proved  unequal  to  the  strain,  and  that  the  obvious 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the  formation 
of  a  National  Militia  recruited  compulsorily  which  would 
supplement  a  well-paid  regular  army  recruited,  as  now, 
voluntarily. 

But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  there  is  at  present  no 
political  leader  on  either  side  who  has  the  courage  to 
recommend  this  course,  and  although  Mr.  Brodrickand 
Lord  Raglan  have  both  dropped  dark  hints  that  com¬ 
pulsion  may  become  possible  in  the  future  we  naturally 
do  not  possess  the  slightest  indication  as  to  how  long 
the  new  army  scheme  will  be  allowed  to  continue  before 
it  is  pronounced  a  failure.  The  chances  are  that  in  a 
few  years  time  the  Radical  party  will  be  in  office  again, 
and  what  chance  will  there  be  then  of  the  military  needs 
of  the  country  being  attended  to  ? 

To  my  mind  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to 
clear  our  minds  of  cant  upon  the  subject  of  the  beauty 
of  the  voluntary  system  and  to  realise  that  we  are  not 
so  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  European  nations  as  to 
be  able  to  dispense  with  those  personal  sacrifices  which 
they  find  it  necessary  to  incur  in  order  to  maintain  their 
independent  existence.  Surely  by  this  time  the  doctrine 
that  one  partially  trained  or  wholly  untrained  English¬ 
man  is  equal  to  an  indefinite  number  of  foreigners  is  no 
longer  held  by  the  most  infatuated  music-hall  jingo,  and 
perhaps  in  course  of  time  we  shall  grasp  the  fact  that 
there  is  more  patriotism  in  submitting  to  a  short 
universal  militia  training  than  in  allowing  an  infini¬ 
tesimal  section  of  the  population  to  bear  the  whole 
burden  of  home  defence.  The  percentage  to  males  in 
this  country  of  persons  performing  the  most  perfunctory 
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orm  of  military  duty  is  n  :  in  France  it  is  88:  in 
Germany  68  :  and  in  Switzerland  (which  we  might  well 
take  as  our  model)  74.  What  on  earth  is  there  to  be 
proud  of  in  this?  And  yet  nearly  every  prominent 
politician  indulges  in  rhapsodies  over  the  patriotism  of 
the  British  citizen. 

There  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  the  obvious  advan¬ 
tages  of  subjecting  the  youth  of  this  country  to  a  short 
course  of  military  training,  for  this  has  already  been 
done  by  numerous  writers  but  it  is  quite  useless  to 
expect  any  Government  to  stir  in  the  matter  until 
pressure  is  applied  from  outside  ;  this  would  best  be 
promoted  by  the  formation  of  a  League  headed  by  men 
whose  names  are  well  known,  and  the  first  efforts  of 
such  a  League  should  be  primarily  directed  towards 
exposing  the  gross  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation 
which  are  indulged  in  by  the  eminent  persons  who 
denounce  any  form  of  compulsory  service  under  cover 
of  the  word  “  conscription 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Newton. 


OPERA  MISMANAGEMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Liam  House,  Richmond,  Surrey, 

1 1  June,  1901. 

Sir,- — Will  you  allow  me  to  protest  through  your 
columns  against  the  continued  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  to  which  opera-goers  have  to  submit  owing 
to  the  present  management  ?  In  consequence  of  its 
being  absolutely  impossible  to  get  any  information 
either  as  to  the  length  of  the  entr’actes  or  the  time  at 
which  a  performance  will  finish,  a  good  deal  of  need¬ 
less  disturbance  takes  place,  and  carriages  are  kept 
standing  indefinitely  which  many  of  us  dislike,  especially 
they  who  like  myself  have  a  twelve-mile  drive  after  the 
opera.  It  seems  a  poor  tale  that  the  S)mdicate  cannot 
do  at  Covent  Garden  what  is  done  every  day  at  Dresden 
and  Munich,  and  for  the  public  to  be  requested  not  to 
leave  their  seats  during  the  performance  is  simply 
ridiculous  in  present  circumstances.  Those  who  are 
travelling  by  rail  never  know  whether  they  will  be  able 
to  catch  the  last  train  or  not ;  last  Wednesday  the 
“  Meistersinger  ”  was  over  at  12. 15  a.m.  ,  although  we 
were  informed  that  it  would  be  over  half  an  hour 
sooner.  There  was  no  getting  any  refreshments  as 
every  place  was  closed,  and  to  have  to  dine  at  six  and 
to  be  unable  to  get  anything  to  eat  after  a  five-hour 
opera,  even  without  a  long  drive  home,  is  extremely 
fatiguing.  Owing  to  what  the  management  please  to 
call  refreshments  at  the  Opera  House,  many  of  us 
prefer  to  go  outside  ;  no  tea  is  provided  unless  notice  is 
given  an  hour  and  a  half  beforehand,  and  one  would 
have  thought  that  at  least  fresh  lemons  might  be 
obtainable  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden  Market. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Opera  Syndicate  that  the 
Fanfare  as  at  Bayreuth,  besides  adding  to  the  poetry 
of  the  performances,  would  let  those  who  remain 
inside  the  building  know  when  the  next  act  is  to 
begin.  The  Syndicate  may  be  able  to  afford  totally  to 
disregard  the  comfort  of  the  public  when  giving  such 
operas  as  “Meistersinger”  or  “Tristan”  which  are 
generally  played  to  full  houses,  but  it  appears  to  me 
that  they  would  be  better  advised,  if  they  wish  to  keep 
the  house  constantly  full,  in  catering  for  a  larger  public 
than  Vanity  Fair.  Does  the  management  seriously  think 
it  still  necessary  to  pander  to  so  very  small  a  portion  of 
the  public,  which  has  never  done  and  is  never  likely  to 
do  much  to  improve  the  general  taste?  At  this  place 
with  the  present  vexatious  restrictions  it  is  either 
necessary  to  put  on  evening  dress  at  4  p.m.  or  to 
sleep  in  town.  The  latter  course  means  that  the  price 
of  the  ticket  is  doubled  without  any  benefit  accruing  to 
the  Opera  Syndicate,  while  it  surely  means  a  great 
consideration  to  the  majority  of  opera-goers.  If  the 
present  chaos  cannot  be  put  an  end  to,  why  should  not 
some  morning  performances  pay,  as  they  appear  to  do 
at  many  of  the  other  theatres,  while  providing  an  alter¬ 
native  for  those  who  wish  to  go  in  comfort  to  the 
opera?  In  conclusion,  might  I  suggest  that  Slavish, 
Scandinavian  and  perhaps  Hungarian  operas  might 
be  added  to  the  repertoire  to  the  advantage  of  the 
opera-going  public ;  but  of  course  new  operas  can 


never  be  introduced  so  long  as  going  to  the  opera  is 
made  as  difficult  as  possible. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  Dysart. 

MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Dear  Sir, — Your  musical  critic  is  hardly  fair  as  a 
critic  of  literature.  He  sets  forth  as  mine  the  following 
lines  : 

“  Ran  not  his  speech  like  poison  thro’  your  blood  ?  ” 

“  I  have  drunk  poison  when  he  uttered  it.” 

No  w  I  did  not  write  these  lines,  in  which  the  critic  finds 
bad  sense,  bad  poetry  and  bad  grammar.  On  page  36 
of  my  libretto  your  critic  may  read  : 

“  Ran  not  his  speech  like  iron  through  your  blood  ?  ” 

“  I  have  drunk  poison  while  he  uttered  it.” 

It  seems  that  by  a  slip  of  the  pen,  or  of  the  mind,  I 
wrote  “  ran  ”  for  “  runs  ”  and  “  his  ”  for  “  this  ”  ;  and 
so  far  was  not  true  to  Shakespeare.  But  surely  it  is  a 
greater  offence  to  misquote  even  the  humble  librettist 
and  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  for  words  which  he  never 
wrote. 

Your  critic  seems  to  think  too  that  it  was  I,  who  first 
made  Benedick  hear  himself  accused  of  cowardice  ;  and 
he  might  well  go  back  to  the  play  and  read  Don  Pedro’s 
account  of  Benedick’s  managing  of  quarrels  and  his 
most  Christian-like  fear.  But  I  should  not  have 
answered  this  or  any  other  criticism,  had  I  not  found 
myself  misquoted.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  bound 
to  point  out  the  misquotation  ;  and  I  trust  that  you 
will  allow  me  room  for  its  correction. 

Yours  truly,  Julian  Sturgis. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  RICHMOND  HILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Richmond,  Surrey,  11  June,  1901. 

Sir, — The  destruction  of  the  historic  and  eminently 
beautiful  bank  of  the  Thames  from  Richmond  Bridge 
to  Twickenham  Eyot  will  in  a  few  weeks’  time  fall  as  a 
calamity  on  London — indeed  I  may  write  on  England 
too — unless  immediately  averted. 

The  charm  of  the  Towing-path,  on  which  many 
thousands  enjoy  the  spring  and  summer  influence  of 
the  river,  is  to  be  ruined  by  brick  houses  in  rows  and 
by  the  felling  of  the  timber.  Boat  and  launch  will  pass 
up  or  down  a  suburban  stream,  its  meadows  gone,  its 
woods  gone.  Worse  than  this,  the  great  prospect 
from  Richmond  Hill — one  of  the  glories  of  England — 
will  be  sullied  irretrievably.  The  wide,  green  distances 
that  have  given  joy,  alike  on  the  height  of  the  Terrace 
and  on  the  level  of  the  water,  from  years  ago  till  now, 
are  among  the  precious  things  of  the  nation.  In  that 
great  view  everyone  possesses  the  Thames  Valley  and 
our  noble  Thames.  The  fame  of  it  is  in  foreign  lands  ; 
poetry  and  art  have  endowed  it  with  their  expression 
of  its  loveliness.  Are  we  to  lose  it  for  ever?  In  the 
hour  of  peril — some  of  the  trees  are  already  felled — 
this  question  must  be  put  to  the  country  and  its 
Government,  to  the  City  and  its  County  Council,  to 
those  who  generously  consider  how  they  can  spend 
wealth  for  the  good  of  the  people,  our  beneficent 
millionaires,  or  those  who  visiting  England  love  to 
associate  her  past  with  her  green  landscape. 

I  am  asking  you  to  insert  this  letter  that  the  widest 
possible  publicity  may  be  given  to  the  peril  Sir 
Whittaker  Ellis  has  been  urgently  pressing  on  our 
recognition.  The  purchase  of  150  acres  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

Some  power,  some  beneficence  must  save  us  the 
irreparable  loss  of  Richmond  Hill  and  the  meadow-banks 
of  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  They  must  be  kept 
undefaced  for  us  and  for  all  who  live  after  us  ;  they 
must  remain  a  pure,  natural  joy  that  cannot  be  taken 
away.  Yours,  &c.  Michael  Field. 


PUBLIC  RIGHTS  ON  THE  NORFOLK  BROADS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

S.  Leonard’s  Priory,  Norwich. 
Sir, — It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find  that  in  your 
article  on  this  matter  it  is  stated  that  in  the  Hickling 
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case  “  a  decision  was  given  against  the  public  All 
that  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  landowner  in  such 
case  was  that  as  no  regular  tide  could  be  proved 
(intermittent  salt  tides  which  kill  fish  are  no  proof  of 
this)  the  public  claim  to  shoot  and  fish  was  not 
established. 

But  the  much  more  important  claim  of  the  public  to 
free  access  all  over  the  Broad  was  entirely  successful 
and  the  water  is  open  to  this  day. 

In  the  present  case  (which  I  understand  is  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  District  Council)  all  the  public  will 
have  to  do  to  secure  access  will  be  to  prove  either 
(a)  that  there  always  has  been  a  free  public  staithe  or 
landing-place  at  the  end  of  the  Broad  or  (b)  that  there 
is  a  regular  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  and  that  no  “  free  ” 
or  “  several  ”  fishery  belongs  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 

Your  remarks  as  to  the  Hickiing  case  having  been 
“  muddled  away  ”  are  rather  unfair  on  those  who  spent 
so  much  time  and  money  in  securing  the  public  right 
of  access.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  called  so  many 
witnesses  to  prove  the  tide  that  the  Judge  stopped  us 
and  declined  to  hear  any  more.  His  decision  was  given 
wholly  on  the  ‘  ‘  expert  ”  evidence  of  surveyors  and  he  put 
no  reliance  on  that  of  yachtsmen  and  wherrymen  who 
had  known  the  Broad  all  their  lives.  Walter  Rye. 


MRS.  LYNN  LINTON  AND  THE  GIRL  OF 
THE  PERIOD. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Lorraine  Cottage,  Malvern. 

Sir, — It  would  interest  me  to  know  where,  in  the 
“  Life,  Letters  and  Opinions  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton” 
Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock  finds  justification  for  writing  : — 
“Mr.  Layard  seems  to  think  as 'many  other  people 
have  thought,  and  naturally  enough,  that  the  articles 
which  followTed  up  a  success  made  by  ‘  The  Girl  of  the 
Period  ’  were  written  by  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  This  is 
only  very  partly  true.  They  were  written  largely  by 
other  hands.  Some  of  them  were  written  by  a  very 
justly  celebrated  author  and  historian.” 

Now,  Sir,  to  that  far  too  large  a  class  which  has  not 
read  and  does  not  intend  to  read  the  “  Life  ”,  it  must 
appear  from  the  above  sentences  that  I  have  claimed 
for  Mrs.  Linton  work  which  was  not  from  her  pen. 

Why  Mr.  Pollock  should  go  out  of  his  way  to  make 
such  a  suggestion  without  any  shadow  of  a  foundation 
for  it  I  am  unable  to  imagine. 

That  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  had  a  monopoly  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  “  women  ”  in  the  Saturday  Review  no  one,  I 
should  think,  and  certainly  not  her  biographer,  ever 
imagined.  That  the  bulk  of  these  articles  was  from  her 
pen  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  two  thick  volumes  of 
essays  published  under  her  name  by  Bentley  in  1883, 
reprinted  from  the  pages  of  the  Saturday. 

Mr.  Pollock’s  unfair  suggestion  of  ignorance  on  my 
part  is  paralleled  by  a  communication  which  I  received, 
during  the  preparation  of  the  “Life”,  from  another 
gentleman  whose  close  connexion  with  the  Saturday 
in  earlier  days  would  seem  to  give  his  statements 
authority.  He  wrote  informing  me  that  Mrs.  Linton 
was  not  the  authoress  of  “  The  Girl  of  the  Period  ”  but 
that  it  was  from  the  pen  of  a  clergyman  still  living  ! 
He  was  good  enough  to  apologise  for  his  error  when 
I  pointed  out  to  him  that  it  had  been  republished  under 
her  name  seventeen  years  before,  and  that  her  claim  to 
its  authorship  had  never  since  been  publicly  challenged. 

I  am,  &c. 

George  Somes  Layard. 


DRINK  AND  LIBERTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

May  20,  1901. 

Sir, — Until  the  other  day  the  public  discussion  of 
the  drink  question  was  mainly  confined  on  the  one  side 
to  enthusiasts,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  monomania, 
and  the  politicians  who  professed  to  share  their  views, 
and  on  the  other  to  people  personally  or  politically 
allied  with  brewers,  distillers  and  publicans.  But  since 
the  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester’s  Habitual  Drunkards  Bill,  and  the 


Government’s  amendments  thereto,  it  behoves  those  to 
whom  the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is  at  heart 
to  do  what  they  can  (however  little  it  may  be)  to  put 
an  end  to  a  most  mischievous  phase  of  public  policy. 

In  raising  my  own  voice,  with  such  lung  power  as 
heaven  has  granted  me,  I  wish  the  candid  reader  to 
believe  my  assurance  that  I  regret  as  much  as  anybody 
else  the  enormous  loss  and  misery  inflicted  on  the 
country  by  the  vice  of  excessive  drinking  and  that  I 
have  no  tenderness  for  those  who  make  livelihoods  or 
fortunes  by  ministering  to  it.  Nor  is  my  attitude  on 
the  subject  a  negative  one  merely.  If  I  thought  that 
there  was  no  better  way  of  decreasing  the  evil  of  drink 
than  the  Bishop  of  Winchester’s  or  the  Government’s, 
I  should  hesitate  to  condemn  it,  even  though  it  is 
certain  to  bring  grave  evils  of  its  own  upon  us  :  so 
strong  is  my  sense  of  the  abuse  it  seeks  to  check. 
But,  as  it  will  be  seen,  it  is  my  conviction  that  not  only 
is  this  the  wrong  way,  but  that  the  right  one  lies  ready 
to  our  hand.  As  for  publicans  and  brewers,  when  their 
liquor  is  good  I  think  they  do  a  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  when  it  is  bad  I  would  consent  with  cheer¬ 
fulness  to  the  infliction  of  any  punishment,  up  to 
flogging  or  hanging,  upon  them.  Neither  on  the  other 
hand  have  I  the  least  prejudice  against  “  teetotallers”  : 
let  them  drink  what  they  like,  in  God’s  name.  I  am 
quite  impartial. 

And  until  the  other  day  I  was  quite  indifferent,  or 
very  nearly,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  “  temperance 
reformers  ”.  I  regarded  them  with  the  respect  due  to 
sincerity  and  enthusiasm,  for  I  believe  that  most  of 
j  them  do  honestly  hate  and  desire  to  persecute  the 
publicans,  and  that  some  few  are  zealous  to  reform 
drunkards.  Occasionally  there  was  some  amusing, 
development :  always  so,  when  the  matter  came  up  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  one  was  afforded  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  study  in  character.  Lord  Salisbury, 
obviously  bored  but  finding  it  necessary  to  say  some¬ 
thing,  would  throw  out  a  few  rough  and  inconclusive, 
but  sincere,  remarks  prompted  by  his  native  dislike  of 
interfering  with  other  people’s  habits  and  pleasures; 
Lord  Rosebery,  anxious  to  show  to  the  temperance 
reformers  that  they  could  rely  on  his  enlightened  sup¬ 
port,  and  horrified  that  anyone  should  say  what  it  was 
not  correct  and  fashionable  to  say,  would  gravely, 
rebuke  Lord  Salisbury.  That  was  amusing.  But  for 
the  most  part  one  was  indifferent,  because  the  result 
on  drinking  of  the  reformers’  activity  was  nil.  Their 
great  idea  was  to  shut  up  public-houses.  Now,  reason 
and  experience  alike  tell  us  that  if  in  a  given  area  you 
shut  up  three  public-houses  out  of  six  the  remaining 
three  will  get  the  custom  of  the  extinct  three  and  the 
same  amount  of  liquor  be  consumed  as  before.  Early 
closing,  Sunday  closing  and  so  forth,  were  on  a  different 
plane,  because  one’s  sense  of  justice  was  jarred  that 
people  (in  Lord  Salisbury’s  phrase)  with  cellars  of  their 
own  should  interfere  with  almost  the  only  social  pleasure 
which  our  civilisation  has  left  to  a  large  part  of  the 
population.!.  But  the  direct  result  of  all  this  was  merely 
to  irritate  a  large  number  of  His  Majesty’s  lieges. 
The  object  of  the  reformers  was  to  annoy  the  publicans 
and  brewers,  and  the  object  of  the  opposition  to  the 
reformers  was  to  protect  the  publicans’  and  brewers’ 
pockets.  Nobody  thought  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

But  now  we  must  think  of  it  The  matter  has 
become  serious.  To  please  the  powerful  party  of 
“temperance”  reformers,  the  Government  has  intro¬ 
duced  and  passed  through  the  Lords  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  a  Bill.  Some  of  these,  for  example  those 
dealing  with  the  application  of  the  Summary  Jurisdic¬ 
tion  Act  to  married  drunkards,  are  good  and  useful 
enough.  But  one  of  them  opens  the  way  to  an  extent 
of  social  tyranny  unknown  in  England  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell.  A  person  convicted  as  an  habitual  drunkard 
is  forbidden  to  ask  for  liquor  on  licensed  premises  for 
three  years,  and  a  publican  serving  him  with  it  is  to  be 
fined.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  “rights”  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  the  “  rights  ”  of  society,  because  that  subject 
would  lead  us  away  from  practical  politics.  But  I  ask 
if  it  is  wise  or  reasonable  for  society — its  right  being 
granted  for  argument’s  sake — to  make  a  pariah  of  a 
man,  to  mark  him  off  from  his  fellows,  for  three  years, 
when  he  has  been  guilty,  not  of  a  crime,  but  merely  of 
an  offence  against  manners  ?  That  a  drunkard  whose 
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drunkenness  has  annoyed  his  fellow-citizens  should  be 
punished  is  all  very  well  ;  but  to  extend  this  punish¬ 
ment  for  three  years  and  to  make  it  of  a  kind  so 
peculiarly  and  insistently  invidious  is  to  commit  an  act 
of  vindictive  persecution.  The  wretched  man,  if  he 
be  faint  or  weary,  is  not  to  be  allowed  a  glass  of  beer  ! 
It  is  an  almost  insane  provision.  But  when  one  reflects 
on  the  amount  of  social  tyranny,  of  spying  and 
recrimination,  to  which  it  will  give  rise,  the  prospect 
becomes  appalling.  Energetically  worked  by  “tem¬ 
perance  ”  enthusiasts  this  provision  is  capable  of 
making  existence  intolerable  to  its  victims,  and  of 
creating  an  amount  of  soreness  between  the  publicans, 
the  police,  and  the  informers  sufficient  to  embroil  whole 
villages  and  towns.  That  such  an  abominable  outrage 
on  liberty  should  be  introduced  by  a  Government, 
many  members  of  which  probably  profess  to  represent 
enlightened  Toryism,  is  only  explicable  on  the  theory 
that  public  life  entirely  atrophies  the  reasoning 
powers  of  those  who  pursue  it — a  theory  unfortunately 
credible  from  many  other  indications.  I  suppose  the 
remark  of  Archbishop  Magee,  that  he  preferred  England 
free  to  England  sober,  is  become  rather  hackneyed  in 
quotation,  but  it  is  worth  repeating  on  an  occasion 
when  the  most  flagrant  outrage  on  freedom  known  for 
many  generations  has  almost  been  accomplished.  It 
is  time  that  sane  and  disinterested  people  did  something 
to  check  the  excesses  of  fanatics  and  the  unscrupulous 
politicians  who  truckle  to  them.  For  every  bad  or 
tyrannical  law  decreases  the  public  respect  for  all  laws, 
and  such  a  tyrannical  law  as  this  will  be,  if  the  Bill 
passes,  is  enough  to  bring  contempt  on  the  Statute 
Book. 

I  would  say  one  word  on  the  positive  side.  There 
are  better  ways  of  dealing  with  the  evil  of  drink  than 
by  shutting  up  public-houses  or  by  vindictive  persecu¬ 
tion  of  drunkards.  One  way  is  to  improve  the  working¬ 
man’s  social  lot,  to  house  him  better  than  a  horse  or  a 
dog,  and  to  give  him  opportunities  for  sensible  re¬ 
creation.  Another  way  is  to  see  that  his  drink,  when 
he  does  drink,  should  be  good  of  its  kind.  The  only 
politician  of  “  Cabinet  rank  ”  who  has  ever  attempted 
any  really  efficient  promotion  of  temperance  is  Mr. 
Chaplin  with  his  pure  beer  crusade.  The  excessive 
drinker  of  good  drink  is  less  likely  to  injure  himself 
than  a  moderate  drinker  of  bad  drink.  That  is  a  hard 
saying  for  those  who  suppose  their  superficial  deduc¬ 
tions  in  ethics  to  have  the  authority  of  natural  laws, 
but  it  is  true.  Abolish  the  injurious  filth  which  is  sold 
under  the  guise  of  beer,  or  spirits,  or  cheap  wines,  and 
the  evil  of  drink  will  largely  abolish  itself.  The  man 
who  knowingly  destroys  the  stomachs  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  deserves  to  be  treated  like  a  criminal  :  the 
man  who  only  destroys  his  own  does  not. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  S.  Street. 

[Our  correspondent  is  using  the  wrong  shibboleth. 
Toryism  has  never  been  opposed  to  State  interference 
or  paternal  legislation.  Liberalism  has.  “  Liberty  of 
the  subject  ”  has  become  an  unfortunate  text  to  preach 
from  ;  there  is  not  a  social  evil  it  has  not  been  invoked 
to  protect. — Ed.  S.R.] 


THE  HON.  STEPHEN  COLERIDGE  ON 
“FAITH  AND  FOLLY”. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 

Sir, — It  is  customary  to  speak  of  vivisection,  as  though 
it  were  something  quite  unique  and  wholly  sui  generis ; 
whereas  its  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  must  naturally 
be  determined  by  the  general  rules  that  guide  and 
govern  man  in  all  his  relations  with  the  lower  animals. 
Let  us  then  clear  the  air  by  laying  down  certain  propo¬ 
sitions,  to  which,  I  feel  sure,  all  reasonable  persons 
will  willingly  subscribe. 

First  Proposition. — Beasts  exist  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  man. 

Second  Proposition. — In  adapting  beasts  to  his  own 
use,  man  may  rightly  subject  them  to  some  degree  of 
pain  and  inconvenience. 

These  two  propositions  I  take  to  be  sound  and 


certain.  They  have  the  sanction  of  Holy  Scripture  ; 
and  they  are  supported  by  the  common  consent  and 
usage  of  mankind.  To  deny  them  is  to  make  oneself 
ridiculous.  For  one  cannot  do  so,  unless  one  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  affirm  that  it  is  sinful  to  cage  a  bird,  to  trap  a 
mouse,  to  chain  up  a  dog,  to  break  in  a  horse,  to 
castrate  a  pig,  or  even  to  whip  a  stream  for  the  wily 
trout !  In  these  and  in  ten  thousand  other  instances, 
man,  in  every  age  and  clime  has  decided  that  it  is  lawful 
to  inflict  suffering,  at  least  in  some  measure,  upon  irra¬ 
tional  creatures,  and  for  his  own  personal  ends.  The 
principle  itself  is  therefore  fully  conceded.  All  that  now 
remains,  then,  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  pain  a  man 
may  inflict.  To  me  it  seems  evident  that  just  as,  for 
the  sake  of  a  slight  advantage  man  may  inflict  a  slight 
pain,  so,  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  advantage,  he  may 
inflict  a  greater  pain  :  and  as  the  end  in  view  increases 
in  value  and  importance,  so  may  the  amount  of  pain 
that  may  be  inflicted.  Anti-vivisectors  play  upon  the 
imagination  of  their  followers,  and  confuse  the  issues 
by  their  rhapsodies  and  their  heated  rhetoric.  But  in 
the  ordinary  calm  of  everyday  life,  and  where  men  are 
left  to  judge  dispassionately,  this  principle  is  very 
generally,  if  not  universally  admitted.  Thus,  (1)  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  a  spin  through  the  open  country  a  man 
may  harness  his  horse,  and  compel  it,  nolens  volens, 
to  drag  his  carriage  up  hill  and  down  dale,  and  to  turn 
now  to  the  right  and  now  to  the  left,  just  as  fancy  may 
suggest.  If  however  it  (2)  is  of  great  importance 
that  he  should  catch  a  train,  and  he  can  do  so  only  by 
putting  spurs  into  the  beast,  and  by  pressing  it  some¬ 
what  beyond  its  accustomed  pace,  there  is  surely  a 
sufficient  motive  to  justify  his  conduct  ?  But  if  (3)  the 
poor  man  is  travelling  in  a  foreign  land,  among  hostile 
tribes  of  savages,  and  at  last  finds  himself  so  situated, 
that  escape  will  be  impossible  unless  he  uses  much 
greater  violence,  he  may  then  so  urge  on  his  mettlesome 
steed,  and  so  “  vivisect  ”  it  with  whip  and  spur,  that  it 
does  itself  serious  injury,  and  finally  falls  in  an  agony 
of  exhaustion  and  pain  to  die  at  his  master’s  feet. 

In  each  of  the  above  cases,  the  horse’s  comfort  and 
freedom  have  been  interfered  with  :  in  each  case  it 
suffers,  but  the  increasing  importance  of  the  end  to  be 
obtained  in  each  of  the  three  examples,  justifies  the 
additional  severity  with  which  its  master  treats  it.  This 
example  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  I  may  call  my 
Third  Proposition,  viz.,  a  certain  proportion  must  be 
maintained  between  the  end  to  be  obtained  and  the 
means  employed. 

In  his  first  letter,  Mr.  Coleridge  represented  me  as 
affirming  that,  if  a  man’s  purpose  be  “to  benefit  man¬ 
kind,  nothing  he  does  to  sentient  animals  can  be  called 
cruelty”.  So  far  from  that  being  my  opinion,  I  con¬ 
sider  the  statement,  as  it  stands,  and  without  any 
qualifying  clause,  not  only  false  but  monstrous.  But 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  last  letter, 
has  duly  softened  it  down,  and  corrected  the  false  im¬ 
pression  by  acknowledging  that  I  insist  upon  a  certain, 
proportion  being  observed  between  the  amount  of  pain 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  amount  of  gain  on  the  other — 
and  this  makes  just  all  the  difference  !  This  is  indeed 
the  only  view  I  can  discover,  which  at  all  satisfies  the 
claims  of  right  reason.  If  Mr.  Coleridge  will  kindly 
suggest  any  better  and  more  practical  solution,  I  shall 
be  very  pleased  to  adopt  it.  For  I  in  no  way  approve 
of  cruelty.  Indeed,  were  it  in  my  power,  I  would 
gladly  reduce  pain  wherever  it  exists,  both  among  men 
and  beasts.  My  only  offence— an  offence  which  has 
drawn  down  upon  me  endless  abuse  from  the  anti-vivi- 
sectionists — is  that,  where  suffering  has  to  he  endured , 
I  prefer  that  beasts  should  suffer  rather  than  man.  The 
opinion  of  experts  is  that  the  general  result  of  vivi¬ 
section  is  to  reduce  pain,  not  to  increase  it.  In  fact 
that  is  its  very  raison  d'etre.  In  this  respect  humane 
vivisectors  appear  more  merciful  and  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  those  who  oppose  them. 

I  can  scarcely  compliment  Mr.  Coleridge  on  his 
remarks  under  sections  3  and  4  of  his  letter.  But  I 
will  not  go  into  them,  firstly  because  they  are  really 
not  relevant  ;  and  secondly  because,  to  deal  with  them 
satisfactorily  would  need,  not  a  paragraph,  but  a 
volume,  and  I  have  already  occupied  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space. — Yours, 


John  S.  Vaughan. 
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RE  VI  EWS. 

THE  IDEAL  MINISTER  AT  PEKING. 

“  Sir  Harry  Parkes  in  China.”  By  Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

Popular  Edition.  London  :  Methuen,  igoi.  6s. 
“  China  and  the  Allies.”  By  A.  Henry  Savage  Landor. 
London  :  Heinemann.  1901.  2  vols.  30s. 

F  the  British  community  in  China, — and  still  more 
surely  men  now  retired  who  knew  Sir  Harry  and 
his  times— were  asked  which  of  all  the  officials  they 
have  known  during  the  last  fifty  years  they  would 
rather  see  back  at  Peking,  the  name  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
would  command  a  practically  unanimous  suffrage.  As 
we  cannot,  unhappily,  have  the  man,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  profit  by  the  lessons  of  his  experience.  We 
welcome,  therefore,  the  publication  in  popular  form  of 
Professor  Stanley  Lane-Poole’s  well-known  history  of 
his  career.  We  had  occasion,  lately,  to  thank  Mr. 
Michie  for  a  vivid  analysis  of  foreign  relations  with 
China  during  the  last  sixty  years  under  the  guise  of 
a  biography  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.  The  two  bio¬ 
graphies  cover,  in  a  large  measure,  the  same  ground  ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  one  who  has  studied 
both  will  be  well  equipped  with  the  historical  know¬ 
ledge  necessary  to  comprehend  the  Chinese  problem. 

Harry  Parkes  sailed  from  Portsmouth  at  the  age 
of  13  in  1841  to  join  his  sister  at  Macao,  and  was 
taken  on  his  arrival  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Morrison, 
then  Secretary  to  H.M.  Superintendent  of  Trade. 
His  arrival  was  practically  coincident  with  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  so-called  opium  war,  respecting  which 
the  author  remarks  that  “  opium  was  no  more 
forced  upon  China  than  brandy  upon  England, 
nor  have  the  Chinese  officials  ever  charged  us  with 
forcing  it  upon  them  ”.  What  chiefly  distressed  them 
was  the  drain  of  silver  ;  and  when  Lin  required  that  all 
the  opium  in  Canton  should  be  surrendered,  it  was 
the  loss  of  silver  by  exportation  (in  payment  for  it) 
that  he  adduced  as  the  ground  for  his  demand. 
The  war  of  1839-42  was  really  a  war  for  an  “open 
door  ”  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest  episodes  of  Parkes’ 
romantically  interesting  career  was  his  presence,  as  a 
boy  of  14,  at  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking 
which  set  it  ajar.  We  made — excusably  then — the 
mistake  often  made  less  excusably  since  of  “imagining 
that  the  Chinese  Government  was  honestly  desirous  of 
carrying  that  treaty  into  effect  ”,  and  of  refraining,  out  of 
deference  to  its  susceptibilities,  from  insisting,  amongst 
other  things,  on  our  right  of  entry  into  Canton.  The 
result  was  the  so-called  “Arrow”  war,  which  was  no 
more  caused  by  the  seizure  of  the  “Arrow”  than  the 
previous  war  had  been  caused  by  the  seizure  of  the 
“opium”;  the  truth  being  that  the  incident,  in  each 
case,  lighted  a  long  train  of  grievances  which  had 
reached  explosive  point.  The  services  of  Parkes,  who 
was  acting  Consul  at  Canton,  during  that  war  and 
the  subsequent  negotiations  and  the  prolonged  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Canton  by  the  Allies  have  passed  into  a  house¬ 
hold  word.  It  is  amusing,  indeed,  to  read  (p.  255)  of 
Lord  Elgin  gradually  unbending  towards  “  the  sino¬ 
logues  ”  and  developing  a  tardy  admiration  for  know¬ 
ledge  and  abilities  so  much  superior  to  his  own  ;  for 
one  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  story  of  our 
relations  with  China  is  the  repetition  of  similar 
mistakes  through  the  refusal  of  successive  British 
statesmen  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  men 
wiser  than  themselves. 

In  a  country  wedded  to  precedent  history  tends, 
more  than  elsewhere,  to  repeat  itself.  We  find,  in 
Governor  Yeh’s  proclamation  inciting  the  people  to 
“exterminate  the  troublous  English  villains,  killing 
them  wherever  met,  whether  on  shore  or  in  their 
ships  ”,  a  precedent  for  the  famous  edict  of  ex¬ 
termination  issued  at  the  instance  of  Prince  Tuan 
last  July.  We  have  seen  the  “  Arrow  ”  war,  due 
largely  to  insolence,  encouraged  by  the  neglect  to  I 
insist  on  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  ;  and  we 
see,  now,  the  second  Anglo-French  expedition  (of  i860) 
due  largely  to  Lord  Elgin’s  hasty  departure  in  1858 
without  giving  practical  effect  to  the  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Legation  at  Peking.  We  find  even 
(p.  216)  that  the  Emperor  of  forty  years  ago  was  in  the 
hands  of  princes  who  had  him  under  their  control  and 


were  bent,  on  fighting  in  spite  of  his  wish  to  the  contrary. 
The  treacherous  capture  and  barbarous  treatment  of 
Bowlby,  de  Norman,  Anderson,  Brabazon,  Parkes  and 
Loch,  foreshadowed  a  fate  from  which  the  inmates  of 
the  Legations  were  narrowly  saved  in  August  last.  That 
crime  was  punished,  as  we  know,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Summer  Palace,  from  which  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  escaped,  in  i860,  as  narrowly  as  their 
successors  escaped  last  year  from  Peking.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  was  to  know  what  punishment  to  inflict  ;  some 
advocating  an  indemnity,  others  the  destruction  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  in  Peking.  Parkes  approved  Lord 
Elgin’s  decision  to  destroy  Yuen  Ming  Yuen,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  there  his  fellow-captives  had  been 
“  taken  in  the  first  instance  and  put  to  torture  by 
direction  of  the  Court  itself.”  He  was  next  sent  to 
open  the  Yangtze  ports,  and  the  success  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  which  governed  Canton  during  the  Allied 
occupation  was,  as  we  are  all  aware,  conspicuously  due 
to  the  energy,  capacity  and  knowledge  which  he  im¬ 
ported  into  the  work.  Then  came  well-earned  leave 
of  absence,  but  Parkes  was  one  of  those  men  who 
can  never  rest.  “  He  had  come  home  in  a  nervous 
shattered  condition  ”,  badly  needing  repose ;  but  his 
visit  only  involved  him  in  scenes  of  restless  activity; 
and  when  he  returned  to  China  (a  K. C.B.  at  34)  to 
assume  the  important  post  of  Consul  at  Shanghai,, 
his  health  left  much  to  be  desired.  Still  without  rest, 
he  was  appointed,  eighteen  months  later,  to  be  H.M. 
Minister  at  Yeddo,  and  memories  are  yet  fresh  of  the 
part  which  he  played  during  the  remarkable  upheaval 
that  was  about  to  occur  in  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun.. 

It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  his  career  that  he  should 
return,  eighteen  years  later,  as  Minister  to  the  capital 
where  he  had  been  so  nearly  done  to  death.  He 
had  still  time  to  score  one  more  success  by  nego¬ 
tiating  a  Treaty  with  Korea  ;  but  the  end  was  near. 

“  He  was  working  within  three  days  of  his  death  ;  and 
it  was  work,  not  the  ordinary  attack  of  remittent 
fever  from  which  he  was  suffering,  that  killed  him — - 
gently  in  his  sleep — on  Sunday  morning,  March  22, 
1885.”  His  biographer  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
to  deal  with  not  only  a  distinguished  personality  but 
with  events  that  formed  an  appropriate  setting.  Our 
consular  service  in  China  has  not  been  barren  of  able 
men,  but  those  who  best  remember  Sir  Harry  Parkes 
and  his  times  will  be  most  ready  to  accept  the 
conclusion  that  no  other  consul  or  minister  has  ever 
exercised  such  an  ascendency  over  the  Chinese.  “  Pie 
won  it  mainly  by  never  giving  in,  never  allowing 
himself  to  be  slighted,  but  always  resolutely  main¬ 
taining  the  dignity  and  honour  of  his  country.” 

In  a  certain  sense — and  that  not  a  very  strained  one 
— Mr.  Savage-Landor’s  two  volumes  contain  the  sequeL 
of  the  story.  The  process  of  putting  new  wine  into 
old  bottles  is  proverbially  risky.  It  has  resulted,  in 
the  case  of  China,  in  more  than  one  explosion,  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  crisis  of  1900-1.  Mr.  Savage-Landor 
has  set  himself  to  write  a  full  story  of  the  doings  of  the 
Boxers  in  North  China  and  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Allies  for  their  repression.  He  brings  to  the  task  the 
advantages  that  he  witnessed  the  fighting  which  pre- 
ceeded  the  capture  of  Peking  and  much  that  took  place 
afterwards  within  the  walls,  while  he  had  opportunities 
of  collecting  on  the  spot  information  regarding  events 
that  did  not  come  under  his  own  observation.  The 
resulting  narrative  is  undeniably  interesting,  if  the  style 
and  composition  are  a  little  diffuse.  It  is  well,  however, 
to  have  in  an  accessible  form  a  full  chronicle  of  events 
that  were  pregnant  with  dramatic  interest  as  well  as 
political  import.  The  incidents  connected  with  the 
siege  of  the  Legations  impressed  themselves  on  our 
imagination,  but  the  attack  on  the  foreign  Settlement 
at  Tientsin  and  the  fighting  that  attended  the  capture 
of  the  native  city  are  already  by  way  of  being 
forgotten.  It  is  convenient,  moreover,  when  Sir 
Robert  Hart  requests  us  for  the  «th  time  to  admire 
China’s  long-descended  civilisation,  to  be  reminded  that 
it  did  not  prevent  the  Boxers  from  skinning  alive  a 
man  who  tried  to  take  out  a  message  from  Bishop 
Favier  during  the  siege  of  the  Peking  Cathedral ;  trom 
burning  one  woman  alive  in  front  of  the  Legations  by 
applying  torches  to  her  naked  body,  nor  from  leaving 
another  lying  with  her  head  in  a  fire  after  cutting  off  her 
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breasts  and  tearing  out  her  heart.  A  party  who  went  out 
from  the  Legations  to  rescue  certain  native  converts 
known  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boxers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  Nantang  Cathedral  came  upon  scenes  such  as 
we  have  been  led  to  associate  with  the  treatment  of 
prisoners  by  Red  Indians.  It  is  well,  too,  when 
we  hear  of  looting,  to  remember  that,  at  Peking, 

“  the  best  things  had  already  been  looted  by  the 
Boxers,  who  had  broken  into  every  house  and 
committed  fearful  atrocities  ”.  Mr.  Savage-Landor 
takes  pains  on  the  other  hand  to  exonerate  the 
foreign  troops,  and  especially  the  Russians,  from 
the  charges  of  barbarity  which  have  been  brought 
against  them  in  the  Press.  It  would  be  strange  if  all 
these  were  inventions  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  outrages 
really  perpetrated  by  Boxers  have  been  wrongly  attri¬ 
buted  to  foreign  soldiers  by  people  who  saw  the  effects 
but  failed  to  identify  the  authors.  Mr.  Savage-Landor 
usually  speaks  sympathetically  of  the  Russians,  and  we 
are  led  to  note  an  incident  in  which  he  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  recipient  of  marked  courtesy  at  their  hands. 
Permission  appears  to  have  been  refused  to  visitors 
who  were  anxious  to  accompany  the  troops  on  their 
contemplated  march  through  the  Forbidden  City. 
“  Happening  to  pay  a  friendly  call  on  the  Russian 
General  Linievitch  ”,  he  was  asked  whether  he 
should  be  present.  “I  answered  that  the  General  of 
my  own  country  would  not  allow  me  to  see  it.  Much 
astonishment  was  expressed  by  the  Russians  present 
and,  to  use  their  words,  it  seemed  beyond  their 
conception  that  I  who  had  single-handed  tried  to  do 
in  Thibet  what  the  Allied  nations  were  now  going  to 
do  in  China,  should  be  prevented  by  my  own  country¬ 
men  from  attending  the  ceremony.”  An  invitation 
was  thereupon  given  him  to  ride  into  the  Palace  by  the 
side  of  General  Linievitch,  which  he  was  naturally 
proud  to  accept,  and  which  gave  him  an  exceptional 
opportunity  of  witnessing  an  historic  event.  Mr. 
Savage-Landor  is  at  his  best  when  describing  the  pro¬ 
cession  and  the  aspect  of  the  palace.  He  is  at  his 
worst  when  satirising  Sir  Claude  MacDonald’s  dress 
and  bearing  (p.  367,  Vol.  II.)  on  the  occasion.  We 
are  told,  in  a  laudably  brief  preface,  that  “  the  aim  of 
the  book  has  been  to  give  a  record  of  events  as  they 
occurred,  and  to  avoid  national  or  personal  prejudice”. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  that  aim  has, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  been  missed.  That  Sir  Claude 
failed  to  appreciate  the  signs  of  the  times  is  undeniable. 
The  contrast  (pp.  57-8)  between  his  letter  of  21  May  to 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  that  written  by  Bishop  Favier  (of 
whose  views  he  was  clearly  cognisant)  on  the  19th 
may  serve  to  illustrate  a  complaint  which  has  long 
been  current  that  the  British  is  the  worst-informed 
Legation  in  China.  The  blame  must  not,  however,  be 
placed  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Minister.  It 
attaches  at  least  equally  to  the  sinologues  of  his  staff, 
and  not  remotely  to  H.M.  Government  which  has  failed 
to  equip  the  Legation  with  an  adequate  Intelligence 
Department.  But  criticism  in  the  tone  and  terms  em¬ 
ployed  on  pp.33,  36,  51,  53  defeats  its  own  purpose,  if 
that  purpose  is  to  remedy  a  defect. 

Mention  of  Mgr.  Favier  reminds  us  to  note  that  the 
pages  in  which  he  describes  the  siege  of  the  Peitang 
are  among  the  most  vivid  and  touching  in  the  book. 
He  called  it  a  miracle  ;  and  truly  the  defence  of  the 
Cathedral  precincts  by  thirty  French  and  ten  Italian 
Marines  with  such  help  only  as  could  be  improvised 
among  3,000  Chinese  Christian  refugees,  was  almost 
more  wonderful  than  the  siege  of  the  Legations  with 
which  it  synchronised.  As  many  rills  go  to  make  a 
river,  several  causes  probably  combined  to  jexcite  the 
movement  which  eventuated  in  that  remarkable  episode. 
The  author  ascribes  instigation  and  leadership  largely 
to  the  Buddhist  priesthood  ;  but  the  practices  and 
ideas  of  the  Boxers  seemed  to  have  really  more  in 
common  with  Taoism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  invent 
much  that  is  new  in  the  way  of  human  imposture 
or  credulity,  but  some  of  the  tricks  ascribed  to  the 
Boxer  chiefs  are  certainly  quaint.  The  suggestion,  for 
instance  (p.  19)  that  the  Boxer  leaders  (monks  or  what 
not)  hypnotised  young  boys,  called  attention  to  their 
apparent  death  as  a  proof  of  foreign  evil  deeds,  and 
then  brought  them  back  to  life  as  evidence  of  their  own 
power,  is  certainly  novel.  The  implication  was  that, 


whatever  harm  happened  to  the  devotees,  these  men 
could  make  it  good  ;  and  it  is  not  much  farther  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  trick  had  much  to  do  with  inducing 
“  Boxers  to  fling  themselves  in  the  field  against  modern 
rifles,  under  the  belief  that  the  Buddhist  monks  had 
made  them  bullet-proof”. 

Memories  are  short  nowadays  and  attention  has  been 
diverted  from  China  by  the  superior  interest  of  the 
South  African  war ;  but  few  stories  surpass  in 
incident  and  interest  that  which  we  have  been  re¬ 
viewing.  The  defence  of  the  Foreign  Settlement 
at  Tientsin  of  the  Legations  and  of  the  Peitang  ; 
the  taking  of  Tientsin  and  of  Peking ;  the  thrill¬ 
ing  experiences  of  the  missionary  refugees ;  the 
strange  and  old-world  character  of  the  surroundings 
in  which  many  of  the  scenes  were  enacted  ;  and 
the  possible  consequences  of  the  upheaval — all  com¬ 
bine  to  form  an  episode  which  Europe  has  not  yet 
appraised  at  its  full  value.  It  may  be  an  inte¬ 
resting  speculation  whether  the  crisis  could  have  been 
averted  if  men  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes’  knowledge,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  force  of  character  had  been  at  the  helm  and 
allowed  a  free  hand  at  Peking  during  the  critical  years 
which  followed  the  dictation  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin. 

There  are  some  literary  defects.  The  present¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  (p.  184,  Vol.  II.)  of  the 
British  as  “  steadily  marching  on  from  Tung-chow,  in 
a  hurry-scurry  fashion,  racing  with  the  other  nations  to 
Peking”  lacks  something  in  precision  ;  and  the  cheers 
evoked  by  the  appearance  of  the  Rajpoots  in  the  Legation 
enclosure  appear  to  be  somewhat  duplicated  on  p.  186. 
Yung  Lu’s  name  has  evidently  caused  the  printers  some 
anxiety  :  it  is  spelt  Yun-lu  and  Tung-lu,  for  instance, 
within  six  lines,  on  p.  148  ;  but  accidents  will  happen, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Chinese  names.  Both  volumes 
are  enlivened  by  some  curious  reproductions  in  colours 
of  Chinese  pictures  and  scenes,  and  by  some  snap¬ 
shots  of  varying  interest  taken  by  the  author  under 
conditions  often  difficult  and  sometimes  dangerous. 


BYZANTINE  ART  IN  GREECE. 

“The  Monastery  of  Saint  Luke  of  Stiris  in  Phocis.” 
By  Robert  Weir  Schultz  and  Sidney  Howard 
Barnsley.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens.  London  :  Macmillan. 
1901.  63s.  net. 

HHHIS  account  of  probably  the  most  perfect  example 
-L  of  Byzantine  art  after  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople 
affords  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  work 
which  is  being  done  by  the  British  School  at  Athens.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  these  studies  without  realising  in  a 
very  special  degree  how  closely  Byzantine  art  resembles 
both  the  Italian  Renaissance  and  Moorish  architecture 
in  certain  characteristic  features.  With  this  account 
and  the  very  beautiful  plates  by  which  it  is  accompanied 
before  us,  we  realise  that  Byzantine  art  was  the  common 
parent  of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages  with  the  one 
exception  of  Gothic.  That,  in  fact,  Arabian  art  in  Egypt 
is  Egypto-Byzantine,  and  in  Spain  Hispano-Byzantine  : 
and  that  in  Renaissance  architecture  classical  forms  were 
grafted  upon  the  Byzantine  stock.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  real  elements  of  the  greatness  of  Gothic — its  natural¬ 
ness,  its  simplicity  and  the  spiritual  character  of  its 
motives  as  the  typical  art  of  Christianity— are  thrown 
out  into  clear  relief  by  a  knowledge  of  what  Pagan 
art  became  when  converted  to  the  uses  of  the  Christian 
worship. 

The  monastery  of  S.  Luke  of  Stiris  lies  on  a  spur  of 
the  Helicon  range  some  four  miles  northward  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  equidistant  from  the  peaks  of 
Helicon  and  Parnassus.  The  eponymous  saint,  S.  Luke 
the  Stiriote,  died  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  a  century  later  two  churches,  both  of  which  are 
now  standing  within  the  monastery  buildings,  were 
erected  upon  the  site  of  an  earlier  church  which  com¬ 
memorated  the  site  of  the  hermit’s  cell.  Of  these  two 
churches  the  larger,  which  is  the  chief  subject  of  this 
work,  is  described  by  the  authors  as  a  “  magnificent 
structure,  beautiful  in  its  proportions  and  gorgeous  in 
the  wealth  of  marble  and  mosaic  decoration  which  still 
covers  its  interior.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
examples  remaining  in  the  East,  and,  even  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  would  have  occupied  a  not  unimportant 
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place  among  the  great  buildings  of  the  day”.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  typically  Byzantine.  Externally 
an  oblong,  with  the  rectilinear  outline  broken  only  by 
the  apse  at  the  east  end  and  the  slightly  projecting 
porch,  raised  to  the  level  of  the  main  building,  at  the 
west,  the  entire  composition  is  concentrated  in  the 
dome,  which  with  the  necessary  system  of  arches  and 
piers  forms  a  centre  for  the  four  arms  of  the  cross — 
bema,  transepts  and  western  limb — dividing  the  interior 
space  into  the  simple  disposition  of  the  Byzantine 
church.  The  level  surfaces  both  within  and  without  lend 
themselves  to  decoration  ;  and  it  is  this  decoration  which 
gives  the  building  its  special  artistic  significance. 
The  bricks  and  stones  without  are  craftily  combined  to 
form  patterns  which  mellowed  and  harmonised  by  the 
hand  of  time  give  exquisite  effects  of  form  and  colour. 
Inside,  the  decoration  is  more  ornate.  The  whole  of 
the  surfaces,  roofs,  floors  and  walls,  are  covered  by 
mosaics,  frescoes,  and  panels  of  coloured  marbles. 
This  decoration,  apart  from  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
its  component  parts,  is  combined  into  a  single  scheme, 
complete  in  symbolic  purpose.  “  In  the  summit  of  the 
dome,  Christ,  the  Almighty  —  the  Pantocrator  — 
dominates  his  Church  on  earth.  Immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  him  appear  his  Holy  Mother,  the  Messenger 
who  prepared  his  way,  and  the  four  Archangels,  the 
Powers  fulfilling  his  will.  Next  in  order  come  the 
Prophets  who  foretold  his  coming.  Immediately  below 
these,  in  the  pendentives,  are  represented  four  chief 
scenes  from  the  Gospel  story,  and  on  the  main  arches 
we  find  the  Warrior  Saints,  champions  and  supporters 
of  the  Church  Triumphant.”  And  so  the  majestic 
theme  is  carried  throughout  the  whole  building,  until 
on  the  arches  and  vaults  of  the  western  limb  the  more 
humble  efforts  of  the  Holy  Monks  and  Hermits,  among 
them  two  local  saints,  Nicon  the  Spartan  and  Luke  the 
Gournikiote,  are  portrayed. 

It  would  be  ungracious  to  omit  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  debt  which  the  public  owe  alike  to  the  authors 
and  to  the  British  School  at  Athens  for  the  publication 
of  this  book.  It  is  a  work  which  will  be  sincerely' 
appreciated  by  lovers  of  books  as  well  as  by  lovers  of 
art.  The  plates  of  the  mosaics,  in  which  the  pure 
colours  in  their  exquisitely  natural  blending  are  per¬ 
fectly  represented,  provide  a  standard  in  the  light  of 
which  the  crudities  of  our  modern  interior  decorations 
may  be  usefully  obversed. 


MORE  SUPERFLUOUS  BIOGRAPHY. 
'"“The  Autobiography  of  a  Journalist.”  By  W.  J. 

Stillman.  2  vols.  London  :  Grant  Richards. 

1901.  245.  net. 

HAT  is  fame?  Apparently  to  be  a  foreign 
correspondent  of  the  “Times”  for  if  that  had 
not  been  Mr.  Stillman’s  magnificent  destiny  in  the 
later  years  of  his  active  life,  there  is  no  particular 
reason  why  he  should  have  thought  two  large  volumes 
not  more  than  adequate  to  satisfy  the  public  with 
the  details  of  his  career.  We  wonder  on  what  scale 
future  biographies  or  autobiographies  of  editors  or 
foreign  correspondents  will  be  written  if  they  are  in¬ 
creased  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  imagined  import¬ 
ance  of  their  subject.  For,  leaving  editors  out  of  the 
question,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Stillman  is  not  constructed 
on  such  large  lines  as,  say,  his  great  confrere  of  Paris 
M.  Blowitz,  who  must  ultimately  require  a  somewhat 
extensive  library  for  his  achievements.  Mr.  Stillman  is 
in  fact  more  interesting  outside  the  journalistic  sphere. 
The  greater  part  of  his  second  volume  is  a  narrative 
in  the  ordinary  foreign  correspondent  style  of  his 
-experience  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1875  when  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  Montenegro  and  Herzegovina  was  preparing, 
of  his  adventures  during  the  Turco-Montenegro  war 
of  1876  and  the  Russian  campaign  of  1877.  It  is 
not  very  important,  but  for  people  who  like  to  read 
about  travels  and  adventures  within  reach  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  post  office  amongst  races  that  are  not 
exactly  either  civilised  or  savages  it  will  be  found  readable. 
They  too  who  admire  the  smartness  of  the  newspaper 
correspondent  in  stealing  a  march  on  rival  representa¬ 
tives  of  other  papers  will  be  amused  by  a  certain  exploit 
of  Mr.  Stillman’s  in  describing  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
Vienna  in  1873  for  the  “New  York  Tribune”.  But 


the  best  account  of  his  journalistic  exploits  is  the 
narrative  of  a  journey  to  America  to  discover  for  the 
“  Times  ”  the  very  letter  which  that  journal  and  Mr. 
Stillman  believed  was  written  by  Mr.  Parnell,  but  the 
supposed  facsimile  of  which  reproduced  in  the  “  Times” 
was  shown  in  the  Parnell  Commission  to  be  only  the 
facsimile  of  the  forgery  committed  by  Pigott.  The 
original  and  genuine  letter  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
Sheridan  to  whom  it  had  been  written,  but  Mr.  Stillman’s 
reason  for  the  failure  of  his  mission  to  obtain  this  letter 
is  that  Sheridan,  knowing  he  would  be  murdered  if  he 
parted  with  it,  demanded  a  price  “  sufficient  to  put  his 
wife  at  her  ease  for  the  rest  of  her  life  ”  ;  and  moreover 
that  if  he  (Mr.  Stillman)  had  obtained  the  letter,  he  too 
would  have  been  murdered  by  the  Fenian  organisation. 
Mr.  Stillman  is  an  American  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  New  York,  and  he  describes  how  the  police  and  the 
telegraph  service  were  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  organisa¬ 
tion  which  exercised  a  supreme  political  influence  made 
possible  by  the  “  rottenness  ”  of  American  politics. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Stillman  was  sent  to 
Rome  to  the  first  of  the  several  consular  posts  he  has 
held.  As  a  general  comment  we  may  say  that  his 
opinions  are  more  striking  than  his  facts,  and  those  on 
his  country  are  expressed  very  frankly.  Speaking  of 
the  war  for  example  he  remarks  “  Looking  at  the 
corruption  of  American  politics  to-day,  the  venality  and 
the  indifference  to  the  true  interests  of  the  nation 
of  most  of  the  men  who  control  the  political  life 
at  its  most  important  centres,  and  the  general  tendency 
of  our  politics,  it  needs  a  serene  and  far-reaching 
faith  in  human  progress  to  enable  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  believes  in  a  political  ideal,  to 
regard  the  sacrifice  then  made  as  having  been  profit¬ 
able.  .  .  .  It  is  a  painful  conviction  to  die  with — but  I 
expect  to  die  with  it — -that  generations  and  un¬ 
paralleled  disasters  must  pass  before  my  country 
reaches  the  goal  its  founders  believed  to  be  its  destiny.” 

Probably,  as  we  have  said,  Mr.  Stillman’s  volumes 
would  not  have  been  written  if  he  had  not  magnified 
his  office  as  a  journalist.  And  yet  the  first  volume  at 
least  was  worth  writing,  because  Mr.  Stillman  is  far 
from  being  a  man  of  ordinary  temperament,  character 
and  intellect.  He  began  life  as  an  artist,  and  coming 
to  England  made  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
some  of  the  most  famous  personages  in  the  artistic 
and  literary  society  of  the  middle  of  last  century. 
There  is  much  that  is  interesting  about  the  Ros¬ 
settis,  Ruskin,  Swinburne,  the  Brownings,  Morris 
and  others,  quite  intimate,  and  not  at  all  of  the 
journalistic  interviewer  description.  The  frontispiece 
of  the  second  volume  is  a  head  of  Mr.  Stillman 
which  Rossetti  painted  and  as  the  “counterfeit  pre¬ 
sentment  ”  of  a  “  Times  ”  foreign  correspondent  or  any 
other  specimen  of  ordinary  humanity  it  is  surely  the 
most  unexpected  kind  of  portrait  that  artist  ever 
conceived.  As  a  likeness  it  is  impossible  ;  it  is  quite 
certain  that  neither  Mr.  Stillman  nor  any  other  man 
ever  looked  anything  like  the  picture  ;  and  yet  one 
realises  through  it  that  curious  mysticism  and  idealism 
natural  and  fostered  by  extraordinary  religious  sur¬ 
roundings  in  early  life,  the  revelation  and  account  of 
which  make  the  first  volume  at  any  rate  worth  the 
writing.  Mr.  Stillman’s  “bumps”  show  a  personality 
quite  remarkable  for  its  mixture  of  dreaminess  and 
shrewdness,  its  naivete  and  its  faculty  for  coming  out  of 
pecuniary  and  other  difficulties  on  the  right  side.  The 
contrast  is  amusing.  From  other  sources  we  have 
learned  much  of  Mr.  Stillman’s  views  of  the  intellectual 
crudity  of  what  passed  for  literature  and  art  in  the 
American  society  of  his  early  manhood,  and  we  have 
had  almost  too  much  already  of  the  Adirondack  Club 
and  the  Emerson,  Longfellow  and  Lowell  group.  More 
novel  are  Mr.  Stillman’s  wonderful  stories  of  spiritism 
and  of  the  possessors  of  mysterious  powers  whom  he 
has  met.  Whether  they  are  true  or  not  we  should  not 
like  to  say,  but  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Still¬ 
man  thinks  they  are.  We  would  give  Mr.  Stillman  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  for  the  sake  of  his  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  psychology  which  is  one  of  the  many 
quotable  things  to  be  found  in  the  book.  “  He  had  in 
him  the  Platonist,  the  statesman  and  the  theologian, 
of  each  enough  for  an  ordinary  man,  and  one  crowded 
the  other  in  action,  and  at  certain  dangerous  moments 
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the  broad  humanitarian  feeling  overlooked  the  practical 
danger  of  the  critical  juncture  in  which  he  had  to  act.” 
What  Mr.  Stillman  thinks  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “ecclesi¬ 
astical  theology”  is  less  to  the  point,  because  his  own 
abnormal  theology  makes  him  a  very  incompetent  judge 
of  other  men  in  such  a  matter. 


THE  GENEALOGY  OF  PLANTS. 

“  Studies  in  Fossil  Botany.”  By  D.  H.  Scott.  London  : 

Black.  1900.  js.  6 d.  net. 

HEN  men  began  to  study  plants  and  animals,  and 
to  express  the  results  of  their  study  by  means  of 
classifications,  they  were  at  first  impressed  by  resem¬ 
blances  of  outward  form  ;  by  degrees  they  recognised 
the  underlying  plans  of  internal  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  “anatomical”  structure;  and  finally  they  per¬ 
ceived  how  the  early  stages  of  development  from  the 
egg-cell  or  the  seed  hinted  at  fundamental  identities  or 
differences  of  origin.  At  no  time  can  the  conception  of 
some  affinity  between  the  various  forms  have  been 
absent  from  the  more  philosophic  minds,  whether  the 
genetic  principle  was  regarded  as  the  thought  of  an 
intelligent  creator,  or  as  a  natural  blood-relationship 
capable  of  expression  as  a  genealogical  tree.  With  the 
increase  of  actual  knowledge  and  with  the  firmer 
grounding  of  the  evolution  theory  the  latter  conception 
ousted  the  former,  and  then  the  tracing  of  the  lines  of 
descent  became  the  chief  object  of  students,  and  the 
“  naturalness  ”  of  a  classification  was  estimated  by  the 
degree  in  which  it  expressed  the  facts  of  race-history. 
It  is,  however,  obvious  that  though  much  may  be 
gathered  and  inferred  from  the  study  of  organisms 
now  living,  still  there  must  be  uncertainty,  due  either  to 
the  extinction  of  whole  families  and  orders  in  the  course 
of  time,  or  to  the  assimilating  influence  of  external 
conditions  upon  stocks  of  diverse  origin.  How  very 
erroneous  some  of  the  conclusions  of  zoologists  and 
botanists  were  became  clear  when  attention  was  turned 
to  the  fossil  remains  of  extinct  animals  and  plants.  At 
first  these  forms  were  forced  by  Procrustean  methods 
into  the  pigeon-holes  of  a  classification  based  on  the 
study  of  recent  beings  alone  ;  but  even  the  strongest 
upholders  of  the  old  system  had  occasionally  to  shift  a 
partition  or  perhaps  to  tack  on  a  new  compartment, 
until  the  harmony  of  the  structure  was  destroyed. 
Then  palaeontology  asserted  its  right  to  be  heard  on 
the  same  terms  as  comparative  anatomy  and  embryo¬ 
logy.  Much  of  the  history  of  the  past  remains  unknown, 
but  the  fragments  that  are  known  must  be  accepted  as 
direct  evidence  and  must  be  built  into  the  foundations 
of  the  classification. 

This  process  of  substitution  and  modification  has 
perhaps  advanced  further  in  zoology  than  in  botany, 
partly  because  the  botanical  system  was  more  rigidly 
determined  and  more  widely  accepted  than  that  of 
zoology,  partly  because  complexity  and  fluidity  of 
structure  really  is  more  pronounced  in  the  animal  than 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  chiefly  because  the  fossil 
remains  of  animals  are  more  numerous  and  better 
preserved  than  those  of  plants.  During  the  past  decade 
there  has  been  an  obvious  awakening  of  zoologists  to 
the  utility  and  interest  of  palaeontological  study,  but 
the  average  botanist  still  needs  to  be  aroused.  The 
excellent  works  that  have  lately  been  published  on 
fossil  plants  will  effect  much  in  this  desirable  direc¬ 
tion,  and  of  these  works  the  book  under  review  is  not 
the  least  important,  written  as  it  is  by  one  who  to  the 
power  of  original  investigation  unites  that  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  and  co-ordinating  the  results  of  his  fellow-workers. 

The  known  remains  of  ancient  seaweeds,  fungi,  liver¬ 
worts,  mosses,  and  many  other  groups  are  too  obscure 
to  permit  any  comprehensive  survey  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  from  the  standpoint  of  the  palaeontologist, 
but  Dr.  Scott,  by  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  selected 
cases,  not  merely  shows  the  kind  of  light  that  fossils 
may  cast  on  dark  problems  of  botanical  classification, 
but  does  actually  contribute  to  a  better  understanding 
of  many  disputed  questions.  One  or  two  instances 
may  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks. 

The  fluted  stem-like  structures  known  as  Calamites, 
common  in  the  coal-measures  and  even  found  at  times 
in  the  domestic  scuttle,  have  been  summarily  set  down 
as  fossil  Equiseta,  the  “  horse-tails  ”  of  to-day,  which 


likewise  have  a  furrowed  stem.  But  this  view,  though 
not  wholly  incorrect,  is  far  from  giving  the  whole  truth. 
Many  Calamites  are  merely  casts  of  internal  structure,, 
and  their  outward  resemblance  to  the  stem  of  the  horse¬ 
tail  is  but  a  coincidence.  This  very  inner  framework 
does  however,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  horse¬ 
tails,  afford  proof  of  relationship,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  the  fruit-structures  that  are  occasionally  preserved. 
But,  whereas  the  modern  Equisetaceae  keep  closely  to- 
one  plan  of  structure,  the  Calamites  present  consider¬ 
able  variations  from  this  plan,  and  it  was  during  the 
course  of  ages  that  the  majority  of  these  died  out  and 
that  the  smaller  forms  of  only  one  stock  gradually 
evolved  into  the  familiar  horse-tails. 

The  horse-tails  and  Lycopods  (club-mosses  and  their 
allies)  appear  distinct  enough  to  us,  and  their  remote 
representatives  the  Calamites  and  Lepidodendron  are 
also  distinct.  But  Dr.  Scott  describes  some  fossils 
that  resemble  the  former  in  their  cones  and  the  latter 
in  their  stem,  and  concludes  that  they  represent  a  group- 
intermediate  between  the  other  two,  and  that  all  three 
descended  from  common  ancestors. 

He  who  should  judge  of  Lycopods  by  their  modern 
representatives  would  have  but  a  feeble  idea  of  their 
former  glory.  But  when  he  learns  ot  the  mighty  forest 
trees  of  Palaeozoic  times,  let  him  not  imagine  that  these 
low-growing  herbs  are  their  degenerate  descendants. 
Those  trees  have  died  out,  but  in  their  shade  lived 
humbler,  less  highly  organised  species,  and  they  it  is 
that  were  the  progenitors  of  our  club-mosses,  ground- 
pines,  and  selaginellas. 

The  Lycopods,  then  as  now,  reproduced  their  kind 
by  means  of  spores,  which  are  single  cells  thrown  off 
from  the  plant  and  each  capable  of  growing  into  a  new 
plant,  whereas  a  seed  is  the  joint  product  of  a  male 
and  female  cell  enclosed  with  a  store  of  nutriment  in. 
a  special  envelope.  Dr.  Scott,  however,  in  a  cone  that 
seems  of  undoubted  Lycopod  origin,  has  discovered  “  a 
kind  of  ovule  or  seed  ”.  Each  female  spore-case  con¬ 
tained  but  one  spore,  which  almost  filled  the  cavity, 
while  round  the  case  an  envelope  was  formed  from  the 
bract.  Fertilisation  of  this  spore  by  the  male  cell  would 
thus  produce  a  simple  form  of  seed.  The  observation 


have  been  evolved,  rather  than  as  indicating  that  the 
cone  belonged  to  an  ancestor  of  the  seed-bearing  plants. 
What  the  ancestors  of  the  seed-plants,  or  rather  of  the 
Gymnosperms — the  low'er  of  their  two  divisions — may 
have  been,  is  also  discussed  by  Dr.  Scott,  who  finds  in 
the  extinct  Cycadofilices  a  group  intermediate  between 
true  ferns  and  cycads.  They  resembled  ferns  in  form, 
and  in  the  absence  of  seeds,  but  their  stems  had  the 
structure  characteristic  of  cycads,  which  are  themselves 
the  most  fern-like  of  the  seed-plants.  That  the  higher 
Gymnosperms — the  conifers — were  in  their  turn  con¬ 
nected  with  the  cycads,  is  believed  by  Dr.  Scott  to  be 
proved  by  the  existence  in  Palaeozoic  times  of  a  family 
Cordaiteae,  which,  while  showing  indisputable  affinity 
with  the  cycads,  had  a  wood  structure  like  that  of  arau- 
carian  conifers  and  a  female  flower  markedly  resembling 
that  of  the  yew. 


A  VERY  MAN. 

“  William  Cotton  Oswell,  Hunter  and  Explorer.”  By 
W.  E.  Oswell.  London  :  Heinemann.  1900. 
255.  net. 

N  enthusiastic  explorer  and  the  greatest  and  boldest 
hunter  of  big  game  that  South  Africa  has  ever 
seen,  William  Cotton  Oswell  but  for  a  rare  self- 
abnegation  and  a  dislike  of  publicity  singular  in  this 
self-advertising  age  ought  to  have  been  far  better 
known  to  fame  than  he  has  been.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was,  with  Livingstone  and  Murray,  the  co-discoverer 
of  Lake  Ngami  in  1849,  while,  two  years  later,  he 
shared  with  Livingstone  the  honour  of  the  discovery'  of 
the  Chobi  and  Upper  Zambesi  rivers.  But  for  Oswell’s 
generosity  in  finding  money7  and  fitting  out  expeditions 
Livingstone  could  scarcely  have  entered  upon  that 
wonderful  career  of  exploration  which  has  for  all  time 
secured  his  fame.  On  these  expeditions  Oswell  worked 
untiringly.  Fie  it  was  who  rode  forward  to  pioneer  the 
way  and  open  up  the  desert  water-pits,  and  his  rifle 
invariably  provided  the  camp  with  meat.  To  the  end 
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of  his  life  Livingstone  evinced  the  greatest  gratitude 
and  affection  for  the  staunch  and  fascinating 
companion  of  his  earlier  travels.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that  a  man  so  singularly  gifted  as  Oswell, 
handsome,  athletic,  chivalrous,  brave  to  rashness, 
intellectual,  one  who  had  the  faculty  of  inspiring 
among  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  a  devotion 
and  love  almost  unexampled  should  have  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  refuse  the  honours  the  world  offered 
to.  him.  He  might  have  climbed  to  almost  any 
height  of  fame.  But  ambition,  as  understood  by  most 
men,  was  not  in  him.  Publicity  he  detested,  and  the 
quiet  life  seems  for  him  always  to  have  had  a  far  greater 
attraction.  The  co-discoverer  of  Lake  Ngami  and  the 
Zambesi,  who  ought  at  least  to  have  shared  the  earlier 
rame  and  honours  of  David  Livingstone,  he  practi¬ 
cally  refused  the  gold  medal  of  the  Geographical  Society 
and  declined  to  prepare  a  necessary  paper  upon  his 
explorations.  “No”,  he  said,  on  being  pressed  by  a 
member  of  the  council,  “  I  won’t  write  a  line  ;  I  know 
quite  well  that  Livingstone  is  working  hard  at  his 
book  ;  he  wants  this  medal,  let  him  have  it ;  it  means 
more  to  him  that  it  could  ever  mean  to  me  ”.  He  re¬ 
ceived,  it  is  true,  with  Livingstone  the  medal  of  the 
Paris  Geographical  Society  ;  he  ought,  but  for  his  shy¬ 
ness,  chivalry,  and  self-effacement,  to  have  had  far 
more  honour  in  his  own  country  than  fell  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  keen  explorer  though  he  was, 
Oswell  never  forgot  what  was  due  to  David  Livingstone, 
whose  eye  had  been  directed  to  the  north  and  whose 
mind  had  been  brooding  on  the  mystery  of  unknown 
Africa  for  some  time  before  he  himself  landed  in  the 
country.  Oswell  found  the  sinews  of  war,  it  is  true, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  expeditions, 
but  Livingstone’s  knowledge  of  native  language  and 
African  life,  and  his  indomitable  perseverance  have  also 
to  be  taken  into  account.  Some  cavillers  have  tried  to 
make  out  that  Oswell  and  Murray  carried  Livingstone 
to  the  Zouga  river  and  Lake  Ngami  and  that  the 
missionary  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  early  success. 
Oswell’s  own  writings,  set  forth  in  these  volumes, 
abundantly  refute  this  theory.  Livingstone’s  nature, 
says  Oswell,  “  fitted  him  for  the  successful  traveller  and 
trustworthy  companion.  His  inner  man  and  noble 
aspirations  belong  to  the  histories  of  his  life.  We 
were  the  firmest  of  friends,  both  a  trifle  obstinate,  but 
we  generally  agreed  to  differ,  and  in  all  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  natives  I,  of  course,  waived  my  crude 
opinions  to  his  mature  judgment.  I  had  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  trekking  and  cattle,  after  he  with  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  people  and  their  language,  had 
obtained  all  the  information  he  could  about  the  waters 
and  the  distances  between  them.  This  worked  well  ”. 
The  Geographical  Society  ought,  in  truth,  to  have 
bestowed  their  gold  medal  upon  three  men  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Lake  Ngami.  Oswell  is  dead,  and,  we  believe, 
Murray  also  ;  but  it  would  be  a  gracious,  if  somewhat 
-tardy  act  of  justice,  if  the  medal  of  the  Society  were 
even  at  this  late  hour  sent  to  the  representatives  of 
these  bold  and  hardy  explorers. 

Happily  for  the  reputation  of  Oswell,  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  skill  and  daring  as  a  hunter  of  great 
game  are  enshrined  for  all  time  in  the  literature  of 
South  Africa.  Livingstone,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and 
other  writers  have  repeatedly  borne  testimony  to  his 
wonderful  courage  and  prowess,  while  among  the 
Bechuanas  the  memory  of  Oswell  and  his  feats  have 
scarcely  yet  died  out.  “  The  natives  ”  says  Livingstone 
in  his  “  Missionary  Travels  ”  “universally  declare  Mr. 
Oswell  the  greatest  adept  at  elephant  hunting  that  ever 
came  into  the  country.  He  hunted  without  dogs.  .  .  . 
We  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  Mr.  Oswell’s  success,  for 
the  inhabitants  conceived  from  it  a  very  high  idea  of 
Rnglish  courage,  and  when  they  wished  to  flatter  me 
would  say  ‘  If  you  were  not  a  missionary  you  would  be 
just  like  Oswell  ;  you  would  not  hunt  with  dogs  either  ’  ”. 

Oswell  spent  five  seasons  in  the  interior  of  Southern 
Africa,  between  1844  and  1851.  Those  were  undoubtedly 
the  most  stirring  and  memorable  years  of  his  life. 
His  passion  for  action  and  adventure  was  amply  gratified  j 
amid  the  greatest  hunting  grounds  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  In  those  days  the  whole  country  through  which 
he  passed  was  one  vast  game  preserve,  a  veldt 
absolutely  virgin  for  the  white  hunter.  His  adventures 


and  escapes  were  marvellous.  Twice  he  was  tossed  by 
rhinoceroses  ;  once  by  a  huge  white  rhinoceros  which 
drove  its  mighty  forehorn  sheer  through  the  hunter’s 
horse  and  threw  steed  and  rider  over  its  head.  Upon 
another  occasion  a  black  rhinoceros  chased  and  caught 
him,  and  inflicted  a  wound  that  nearly  ended  the 
hunter’s  career. 

Oswell,  in  truth,  ought  to  have  been  in  the  army  ; 
his  courage,  activity  and  brains  would  have  made 
him  an  ideal  soldier — whether  or  not  they  would 
have  led  him  to  high  eminence  in  that  profession.  A 
Rugby  boy  under  Arnold,  he  was,  however,  after  his 
school  career,  persuaded  by  his  relatives  to  relinquish  his 
ideas  of  soldiering  and  enter  the  East  India  Company’s 
Civil  Service.  The  author  of  this  book  has  done  his 
work — a  real  labour  of  love — excellently  well.  We  have 
in  these  two  handsome  and  well-illustrated  volumes, 
which  deserve  to  be  read  by  every  Englishman,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  picture  of  the  life-history  of  one  of  the  noblest 
types  of  mankind — a  man  fitly  described  by  Mr.  Francis 
Galton,  in  his  pleasing  introduction,  as  “  born  to  adven¬ 
ture  ”,  yet  “a  living  realisation  of  the  perfect  and 
gentle  knight  of  whom  we  read  in  old  romances  ”. 


NOVELS. 

“  Sirius,  and  other  Stories.”  By  Ellen  Thorneycroft 

Fowler.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

1901.  65-. 

Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler’s  industry  is  really 
amazing.  Hardly  have  her  readers  finished  “The 
Farringdons  ”  before  she  supplies  them  with  a  book 
of  verses  :  hardly  is  that  replaced  on  the  drawing-room 
table  before  they  are  invited  to  attack  four  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  or  so  of  short  stories.  How  Miss  Fowler 
has  been  able,  in  so  short  a  time,  so  thoroughly  to 
search  her  pigeon-holes,  to  shake  the  dust  off  so  many 
yellowed  rolls  of  foolscap  and  to  correct  the  spelling 
of  so  much  that  she  wrote  in  the  schoolroom  is  quite  a 
puzzle.  It  is  also  a  puzzle  to  understand  how  a  writer 
who  has  previously  taken  pains  to  do  good  work  should 
care  so  little  for  the  reputation  she  undoubtedly  once 
possessed  as  to  put  her  name  to  such  sorry  stuff  as 
this  “  Sirius  ”  collection.  Miss  Fowler  has  succeeded 
in  one  thing  alone  in  this  book,  and  that  is  in  having 
published  the  worst  book  of  short  stories  of  the  season. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  has  published  in  this  volume 
all  and  not  merely  a  selection  of  her  rejected  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  though,  to  be  sure,  if  there  was  a  process  of 
selection  at  all,  probably  even  Miss  Fowler  of  1901 
would  hesitate  to  approach  a  publisher  with  what  was 
not  thought  good  enough  for  “  Sirius  ”. 

“The  Heritage  of  Unrest.”  By  Gwendolen  Overton. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  6^. 

We  shall  hardly  be  suspected  of  an  indiscriminating 
admiration  of  things  American,  and  certain  authors 
who  have  a  great  vogue  in  the  United  States  do  not 
evoke  our  enthusiasm.  But  this  story  by  Miss  Overton, 
whose  name  is  unknown  to  us,  is  of  very  unusual  merit. 
The  construction  is  amateurish,  and  the  situations  some¬ 
times  refuse  to  be  controlled  by  the  author’s  grasp, 
but  the  book  gives  a  sincere  and  vivid  picture  of  life 
in  the  West,  and  the  study  of  the  heroine’s  nature  is 
profound.  Felipa  Cabot  is  a  girl  of  mixed  English  and 
Apache  blood,  well  educated,  to  some  extent  giftea, 
and  well  intentioned.  As  life’s  problems  become  more 
difficult  (she  is  an  orphan  left  to  the  care  of  a  United 
States  officer  who  marries  her  as  the  best  solution) 
her  Indian  blood  gradually  tells.  A  less  skilful  hand 
would  have  alienated  the  reader’s  sympathies,  but 
Felipa  does  not  go  Fantee,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Africa  ;  it  is  merely  that  her  wilder  nature  asserts  itself 
slowly.  The  sterling,  cold  husband,  who  never  wins 
her  heart,  and  the  ramshackle  ne’er-do-well  who  does, 
are  real  men.  The  book  deals  largely  with  Indian  war¬ 
fare,  and  draws  a  scathing  indictment  of  local  politicians. 
If  the  States  do  not  drastically  alter  their  method  of 
lifting  the  white  man’s  burden,  Heaven  help  the 
Filipinos.  Miss  Overton  is  never  violent,  and  is  any¬ 
thing  but  an  enthusiast  for  the  Red  Indian,  but  she  is 
not  afraid  to  speak  out.  It  is  seldom  that  we  find  a 
book  interesting  alike  in  the  freshness  of  its  theme,  its 
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treatment  of  the  subsidiary  persons,  and  its  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  principal  character. 

“The  Warden  of  the  Marches.”  By  Sydney  Grier. 

Edinburgh  and  London  :  Blackwood.  1901.  6s. 

Miss  Grier’s  new  novel  coincides  closely  in  theme 
with  Mr.  Thorburn’s  “Transgression”,  published  a  few 
years  ago,  but  it  is  curious  to  see  that  while  the  expe¬ 
rienced  Indian  official  could  hardly  be  called  successful 
in  depicting  life  on  the  frontier,  “The  Warden  of  the 
Marches  ”  does  convey  an  air  of  reality.  As  a  fact,  we 
believe  that  Miss  Grier  has  never  set  foot  in  India,  and 
her  local  colour  is  somewhat  obviously  obtained  by  care¬ 
ful  study  of  the  lives  of  men  like  Nicholson  and 
Sandeman.  Still,  “  The  Warden  of  the  Marches  ”  is  an 
interesting  story,  unblemished  by  those  errors  which  are 
so  rife  in  novels  about  India.  There  is  an  exciting  siege, 
with  other  stirring  episodes,  and  the  characters  (more 
especially  that  of  the  opinionated  Commissioner)  are  well 
drawn.  We  notice  that  Miss  Grier  again  introduces 
personages  from  a  previous  novel,  a  plan  of  doubtful 
wisdom  unless  the  novelist  is  quite  sure  of  the  audience. 


THEOLOGY. 

“  Thirteen  Homilies  of  S.  Augustine  on  S.  John  XIV.”  With 
Translation  and  Notes.  By  H.  F.  Stewart.  Cambridge  : 
at  the  University  Press.  1900.  4.5-. 

One  of  the  best  correctives  to  the  volume  of  “  modern 
popular  theology  ”,  on  which  it  is  to  be  feared  so  many  preachers 
depend  for  their  sermons,  is  to  be  found  in  the  study  of  ancient 
and  unpopular  theology  ;  and  among  ancient  writers  we  cannot 
read  too  much  Augustine.  His  Latin  however  is  not  always 
easy  ;  and  Mr.  Stewart  has  done  good  work  for  beginners — and 
others — in  editing  these  homilies  on  S.  John  with  an  English 
translation  and  notes.  S.  Augustine  on  S.  John  is  S.  Augustine 
at  his  best,  and  we  are  glad  that  the  candidates  for  the  “  Pre¬ 
liminary  Examination  ”  for  Ploly  Orders  have  such  a  selection 
set  them  as  their  Latin  book  ;  we  trust  that  the  acquaintance 
they  thus  make  with  him  will  not  be  dropped  when  the  exami¬ 
nation  is  over.  Mr.  Stewart’s  introduction  and  additional  notes 
are  good  ;  they  contain  sufficient  learning  but  it  is  not  paraded  ; 
and  there  are  useful  sections  on  the  Bible  text  used  by 
S.  Augustine  and  on  his  vocabulary  and  grammar. 

“Truths  New  and  Old.”  By  the  Ven.  J.  M.  Wilson. 
London  :  Constable.  1900.  6s. 

Archdeacon  Wilson  gives  us  here  a  number  of  sermons  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  addressed  to  a  congregation  which  was 
apparently  neither  very  intelligent  nor  very  attentive,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequency  with  which  he  reminds  his  hearers 
that  his  discourses  are  hard  and  that  the  subjects  will  demand 
their  most  careful  attention.  But  the  discourses  are  not  hard  ; 
they  are  good  average  sermons  ;  short,  clear,  explanatory 
rather  than  hortatory,  covering  a  large  area  of  dogmatic  and 
biblical  theology  and  not  shrinking  from — indeed  welcoming — 
burning  questions.  There  is  an  excellent  sermon  on  prayers 
for  the  departed,  another  on  the  Old  Testament,  another  on  the 
Industrial  Missions  in  South  Africa  ;  we  think  these  are  better 
than  the  earlier  addresses  on  the  Incarnation.  But  popular 
discourses  usually  contain  inaccurate  theology  here  and  there, 
and  Archdeacon  Wilson  (p.  101)  says  of  the  Eucharist  that  the 
doctrines  of  sacrifice  and  of  the  Mass  were  a  consequence  of  the 
superstition  of  transubstantiation  ;  he  has  forgotten  that  it  is 
called  a  sacrifice  even  as  early  as  the  Didache. 

“The  Church  of  the  Fathers.”  By  John  Henry  Newman. 

London  :  John  Lane.  1900.  3s.  6 d.  net. 

“  The  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.”  Written  by  various  hands, 
at  the  suggestion  of  John  Henry  Newman.  Vol.  II. 
London  :  Freemantle.  1900.  6s.  net. 

These  are  two  convenient  reprints  of  works  written  by,  or 
under  the  direction  of,  Dr.  Newman.  The  first  is  a  collection 
of  sketches  of  early  Church  life  and  leaders  which  appeared  in 
the  “British  Magazine”  during  1833  and  the  following  years. 
The  biographies,  though  written  with  all  Newman’s  charm, 
seem  now  to  have  a  strangely  didactic  character  about  them  ; 
they  tell  the  story  of  Ambrose  or  Augustine  as  to  people  who 
had  never  heard  of  those  .Fathers,  or  of  any  Church  history  at 
all  before  the  Reformation  ;  doubtless  that  was  the  frame  of 
mind  out  of  which  the  Tractarians  wished  to  arouse  their 
readers.  But  the  “advertisement”  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  with  its  discussion  of  what  a  translation  ought  to  be  (for 
these  biographies  are  illustrated  by  copious  translations  from 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers),  is  a  very  gem  both  in  thought  and 
expression. 

“The  Lives  of  the  English  Saints”  are  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  “  Apologia”  ;  the  series  was  projected  shortly 
before  Newman  retired  from  S.  Mary’s,  and  his  anticipation 
that  some  portions  would  be  written  in  a  style  inconsistent  with 


the  professions  of  a  beneficed  clergyman  was  one  of  the  causes 
of  his  resignation.  We  are  bound  to  say  that  such  a  biography 
as  that  of  S.  Walburga  in  this  volume  fully  justifies  Newman’s 
apprehensions,  whilst  a  sound  sense  of  humour,  no  less  than 
Anglican  orthodoxy,  might  protest  against  some  of  the  incidents 
related.  However,  if  the  Lives  of  the  English  Saints  were  to 
be  reprinted,  this  is  a  good  reprint  ;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Hutton 
has  contributed  an  able  introduction  to  the  life  of  S.  German. 

“The  Bible  True  from  the  Beginning.”  Vol.  VII.  By  E. 

Gough.  London :  Kegan  Paul.  1900.  i6j. 

It  is  impossible  to  take  this  book  seriously,  while  its  porten¬ 
tous  length  and  dulness,  let  alone  the  sacred  subject  with  which 
it  deals,  make  the  reading  of  it  anything  but  a  joke.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  volume  belie  the  title  ;  for  its  object  is  to  show  that 
a  large  number  of  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  are  what  the 
author  terms  “moral  and  not  literal  history  ”,  i.e.  they  did  not 
happen  at  all  but  are  allegorical  representations  of  different 
moral  and  spiritual  states  ;  Lazarus  represents  the  spirit  of 
brotherly  kindness,  Martha  and  Mary  different  classes  of 
Gentiles  coming  to  the  truth,  &c.  It  is  in  fact  allegorical  in¬ 
terpretation  run  mad  ;  a  very  different  kind  of  commenting  from 
that  of  the  great  Alexandrian  Fathers.  The  author  has  emptied 
the  quotations  from  his  commonplace  book  over  his  pages  in  a 
rambling  unmethodical  way  ;  while  he  has  developed  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  own,  and  names  for  the  different  parts  of  the 
Gospel  narrative  which  are  totally  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary 
theological  student  ;  whom  we  should  not  advise  to  trouble  to 
learn  what  the  “  Sinaitic  Process  ”,  or  the  “  Seed  Process  ”,  or 
the  “  Servants’  Grade  ”,  or  the  “  Y.  M.  Grade  ”  are  ;  and  if  in  an 
examination  he  were  to  translate  S.  John  xviii.  13  “He  was 
father-in-law  to  Caiaphas,  which  was  high  priest  that  cycling 
year”,  he  would  infallibly  be  ploughed  for  flippancy  as  well  as 
for  a  gross  anachronism. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Crockford’s  Clerical  Directory.”  London  :  Horace  Cox. 
1901.  £1. 

Death  has  divulged  a  secret  well  kept  for  twenty-seven 
years.  “  Who  is  the  editor  of  Crockford  ?  ”  was  a  question  often 
asked,  but  very  rarely  rightly  answered  till  last  March,  when, 
the  newspapers  announced  the  “death  of  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Sidebotham,  Vicar  of  Aymestrey  and  Editor  of  Crockford  ”. 
The  new  editor  has  also,  wisely  we  think,  determined  to  remain 
unknown.  He  has  made  no  change  in  the  Directory.  It  is 
still  a  valuable,  because  thoroughly  honest,  work.  In  spite  of 
1  the  ingenious  efforts,  which  the  preface  tells  us  are  made  to 
evade  the  rules  upon  which  all  the  entries  are  made,  no  varia¬ 
tion  is  allowed.  It  is  quite  a  common  practice  for  directories 
to  accept  the  information  sent  to  them  on  their  printed  forms, 
and  to  publish  it  on  the  authority  of  the  sender.  In  the  case  of 
Crockford,  minute  care  seems  to  be  exercised  in  verifying  dates, 
degrees,  names,  &c. — leading  often  to  angry  correspondence, 
but  adding  much  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  not  possible 
that  a  book  of  more  than  2,000  pages,  dealing  with  the  returns 
of  some  23,000  clergy,  can  be  absolutely  up  to  date,  but  all  the 
changes  that  can  reasonably  be  looked  for  seem  to  be  included. 
A  good  map  of  England  divided  into  dioceses  serves  as  fronti¬ 
spiece,  and  the  irritating  practice  of  inserting  advertisement 
sheets  in  the  body  of  the  book  has  been  rigidly  resisted. 

“The  Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne.”  By 
Gilbert  White.  Edited  by  L.  C.  Miall  and  W.  Warde 
Fowler.  London  :  Methuen.  1901.  6s. 

We  are  not  at  all  impressed  with  this  “  Selborne  ”,  which  is 
not  particularly  well  printed  and  has  a  strange  kind  of  intro¬ 
duction  by  Professor  Miall  who  seems  not  to  understand  bus¬ 
man  in  the  least.  “  Whenever  he  wished  to  decorate  a  letter 
with  quotations,  Virgil,  Milton  and  the  Bible  seem  to  have 
come  first  in  his  thoughts.  Chance  quotations  show  that  he  had 
read  more  widely  at  some  time,  but  without  keeping  up  (we 
suppose)  any  great  familiarity  with  the  majority  of  his  authors.” 
This  is  as  offensive  as  it  is  wholly  wrong.  Professor  Miall 
ought  not  to  edit  Gilbert  White.  We  are  sorry  that  so  delight¬ 
ful  a  writer  as  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Warde  Fowler  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  enterprise. 

“  The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Hailsham.”  By  L.  F.  Salzmann.. 
Lewes  :  Farncombe.  1901. 

The  story  of  a  Sussex  parish  now  little  known,  but  which 
has  played  its  part  in  English  history.  It  seems  an  excellent 
volume  and  its  references  to  general  history  are  decidedly 
interesting.  The  Hailsham  registers  contain  many  Puritan 
names,  and  Mr.  Salzmann  does  right  in  reminding  his  readers 
that  Cromwell  did  not  invent  the  Puritans  by  any  means. 
They  existed  long  before  he  was  born.  To  some  extent  this 
book  reminds  us  of  the  late  Dr.  Stevens’  “  Plistory  of  the 
Parish  of  St.  Mary  Bourne”,  but  it  is- not  quite  equal  to  that 
work  in  interest  for  readers  outside  the  district  described  ;  nor 
has  Mr.  Salzmann  furnished,  as  did  Dr.  Stevens,  a  list  of  plants 
found  in  his  parish. 
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West-End  Office :  18  REGENT  STREET,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  S.W. 

Indisputable  World-wide  Life  Policies.  No  Restrictions. 
Eire  Insurances  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

DIGBY  JOHNSON,  General  Manager.  CHARLES  POVAH,  Sub-Manager. 

THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,600,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 


LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Invested  Funds  ..  £3,319,959  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 

Annual  Income  ..  £355,057  |  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,545,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

JSEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299.601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  at  the  division  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the 
profits  of  the  next  division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary, 


QOUNTY  FIRE  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London, 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 

no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 
Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

G.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary . 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED;, 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 

FOUNDED  1848. 


INVESTED  FUNDS . . . .  £40,000,010. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan¬ 

cery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMIT YU,  General  Manager. 


NORTHERN  ASSURANSE  DO. 


Established  1836. 

London  :  r  MOORGATE  STREET.  Aberdeen  :  i  UNION  TERRACE. 

Accumulated  Funds,  £5,698,299. 


THE  SIXTY -FIFTH  ANNUAL  GENERAL 

I  MEETING  of  this  Company  was  held  within  their  house  at  Aberdeen  on 
Friday,  the  14th  June,  1901,  when  the  Directors’  Report  was  presented. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  referred  to  : — 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  PREMIUMS  received  last  year  amounted  to  £752,310,  showing  an  increase 
of  £43,119,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  previous  year. 

The  LOSSES  amounted  to  £417,189,  or  55*5  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

The  EXPENSES  OF  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission  to  agents  and 
charges  of  every  kind)  came  to  £259,076,  or  34*4  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

After  reserving  40  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  to  cover  liabilities  under  current 
policies,  a  profit  was  earned  of  £58,797. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

ASSURANCE  BRANCHES. — During  the  year  1,202  Policies  were  issued  for 
new  assurances,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the  sum  of  £550,463.  These  new 
assurances  yielded  annual  premiums  amounting  to  £16,533,  and  single  premiums, 
amounting  to  £66. 

The  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  year  (including  interest)  was  £389,943. 

The  CLAIMS  amounted  to  £252,519. 

The  EXPENSES  of  MANAGEMENT  (including  commission)  were  limited  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  received. 

ANNUITY  BRANCH. — The  sum  of  £74,947  was  received  for  annuities  granted 
during  the  year. 

The  whole  FUNDS  of  the  Life  Department  now  amount  to  £3,841,341. 
QUINQUENNIAL  INVESTIGATION. 

The  investigation  into  the  Assurance  Branches  has  been  made  on  more  stringent 
data  than  before,  the  rate  of  interest  assumed  being  2$  per  cent,  instead  of  3  per 
cent.  In  the  Annuity  Branch  the  same  data  entirely  have  been  employed  as  in  the 
previous  investigation. 

In  the  Non-participation  branch,  the  profits  of  whfch  belong  to  the  shareholders, 
the  surplus  is  £33,804. 

In  the  Participation  Branch,  the  profits  of  which  belong  to  the  policy  holders, 
there  is  a  surplus  of  £310,442. 

In  the  Annuity  Branch,  the  profit  or  loss  on  which  is  for  the  account  of  the 
shareholders,  there  is  a  small  profit  of  £832. 

rJ.  he  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted,  resolutions  (amongst  others)  to  the 
following  effect  were  unanimously  carried  :  That  the  sum  of  £30,000  be  transferred 
from  the  Non-participation  life  fund  account  to  the  profit  and  loss  account ;  that  this 
sum  be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  paying  in  five  yearly  instalments  a  “Share¬ 
holders’  Life  Bonus  ”  of  £1  per  share,  being  4s.  payable  in  each  cf  the  years  1991 
to  1905  ;  that  a  further  dividend  of  £1  10s.  and  a  bonus  of  10s.  per  share  be  paid  in 
respect  of  the  year  1900  (making  a  total  distribution  for  the  year  £3  4s.  per  share)  ; 
and  that  a  reversionary  bonus  of  £1  11s.  per  cent,  per  annum  be  declared  upon  the 
original  amounts  assured  by  all  policies  in  the  Participation  Branch  current  on  31st 
December  last,  for  the  five  years  ending  that  date,  with  a  further  prospective 
bonus,  at  the  rate  of  £1  percent,  per  annum  upon  all  policies  which  shall  become 
claims  before  31st  December,  1905. 

London  Board  of  Directors. 


Colonel  Robert  Baring.  Ferdinand  M.  Huth,  Esq. 

H.  Cosmo  O.  Bonsor,  Esq.  Henry  James  Lubbock,  Esq. 

Ernest  Chaplin,  Esq.  Charles  James.  Lucas,  Esq. 

Alex.  Heun  Goschen,  Esq.  William  Walkinshaw,  Esq. 

Henry  Charles  Hambro,  Esq.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Algernon  West,  K.C.B. 

Wm.  Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Secretary. — R.  W.  Lowe. 

FIRE  Department.  \ 

Life  Department. — F.  Laing,  Actuary. 

General  Manager  of  the  Company.— H.  E.  Wilson. 

Copies  of  the  report,  with  the  whole  accounts  of  the  Company  for  the  year  19C0, 
may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  Company’s  offices  or  agencies. 
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FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Comtesse  d  Houdetot,  une  Amie  de  J.-J.  Rousseau.  By 
Hippolyte  Buffenoir.  Paris  :  Calmann  Ldvy.  1901.  7f.  50c. 

M.  Hippolyte  Buffenoir  has  what  Frenchmen  call  an  amiable 
pen,  and  his  present  volume  is  a  readable  compilation  made 
from  different  well-known  works,  of  facts  and  opinions  about 
Madame  d’Houdetot.  But  why  does  M.  Buffenoir  who  has 
culled  these  facts  from  the  next  field — Querard,  Vapereau,  the 
“Biographie  Universelle  ”,  Boiteau’s  annotated  edition  of  the 
so-called  “  Memoirs  of  Madame  d’Epinay  ”  and,  among  more 
recent  works,  Count  d’Haussonville’s  popular  “  Salon  de 
Madame  Necker”,  are  the  sources  of  his  information — pose  as 
an  explorer  who  comes  home  laden  with  fresh  treasures  from 
untrodden  paths  in  the  domain  of  historical  research?  This 
foible  of  M.  Buffenoir’s  and  his  pleasure  in  putting  forward 
well-worn  quotations  as  documents  inedits  have  rendered  him 
guilty,  notwithstanding  his  professed  enthusiasm  for  Rousseau, 
of  an  act  of  historic  injustice  to  the  author  of  the  “  Confes¬ 
sions”  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  has  been  committed  by  him 
inadvertently.  In  his  appendix,  M.  Buffenoir  reproduces,  not 
only  as  an  authentic  but  as  a  rare  document,  the  questionable 
and  notorious  “  Lettre  h  Sophie”,  first  printed  in  1822  but 
alleged  to  have  been  found  amongst  the  manuscripts  Rousseau 
himself  confided  to  Moultou  in  1778  at  Ermenonville  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death.  “  Cette  lettre,”  writes  M.  Buffenoir, 
“fait  connaitre  non  seulement  Fame  incandescente de  Rousseau 
•mais  aussi  le  coeur  aimant  de  Madame  d’Houdetot:  e’est 
pourquoi  nous  avons  juge  sa  reproduction  utile.  Void,  done, 
ce  document  que  sans  nul  doute  peu  de  nos  contemporains 
connaissent.”  Now  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  M. 
Buffenoir  should  imagine  that  few  of  his  contemporaries  know  a 
document  which  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  appeared  in  every 
edition  of  Rousseau’s  Correspondence,  with  a  note  ex¬ 
plaining  that  “Sophie”  stands  for  Madame  d’Houdetot. 
For  instance  in  our  edition  of  the  Correspondence 
(Hachette,  1872),  the  “  Lettre  a  Sophie  ”  is  found  on 
page  157  (numbered  letter,  154)  of  the  volume,  and 
the  editor’s  note,  more  suggestive  than  affirmative,  runs  thus  : 
“  Peut-etre  Madame  d’Houdetot”.  But  for  M.  Buffenoir  there 
is  no  “  peut-etre  ”  in  the  case.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that  Madame  d’Houdetot  received  the  duplicate  of  the  “  Lettre 
h  Sophie”  ;  and  that  this  epistle  stands  for  one,  at  least,  of  the 
regretted  letters  the  lady  declared  she  had  burnt  when  Rousseau, 
who  returned  her  letters,  asked  her  for  his  own.  And  yet  any 
attentive  student  of  the  facts  of  the  case  can  easily  obtain  the 
assurance  that  the  “  Lettre  h  Sophie  ”  (which,  if  genuine,  would 
prove  that  Rousseau  lied  deliberately  in  his  “  Confessions”,  and 
most  impudently  and  unnecessarily  in  his  later  correspondence 
with  Madame  d’Houdetot)  comes  to  us  not  only  without  title- 
deeds  of  authenticity  but  seriously  discredited  by  the  extreme 
improbability  of  all  the  circumstances  of  its  alleged  origin  and 
late  publication.  In  order  to  accept  this  letter  as  an  historic 
document,  we  should  have  to  believe  first  of  all  that  Rousseau 
in  1757,  in  the  full  ardour  of  his  passion  for  Madame  d’Houdetot, 
drew  up  false  copies  of  the  love  letters  he  wrote  her  ;  then  we 
should  have  to  suppose  that  twenty  years  after  the  rupture  he 
still  kept  by  him  the  false  copy  of  one  of  the  most  compromising 
of  the  letters  ;  and  finally  we  should  be  compelled  to  believe 
that  at  Ermenonville,  preoccupied  with  the  conviction  that  his 
enemies  were  preparing  a  false  reputation  for  him,  he  neverthe¬ 
less  handed  over,  with  the  justificatory  documents  he  confided 
to  Paul  Moultou,  an  all-sufficient  proof  that  he  was  indeed  the 
impostor  and  hypocrite  his  enemies  described.  Fortunately 
we  are  not  required  to  believe  any  of  these  incredible  things. 
Close  examination  of  the  letter  itself  in  comparison  with  the 
“Confessions”  will  sufficiently  convince  any  attentive  critic  that 
it  has  been  fabricated  more  carefully  than  skilfully,  in  order  to 
lend  an  impression  of  reality  to  a  different  denouement.  Every 
reader  of  the  “Confessions”,  for  instance,  will  recollect  the 
memorable  summer  night  in  Madame  d’Houdetot’s  garden  at 
Eaubonne,  when  near  the  cascade  silver  in  the  moonlight,  and 
under  the  acacial  n  full  flower,  the  amorous  Jean-Jacques  throws 
away  timidity  and  tells  the  whole  story  of  his  love  ;  and  when 
the  unfaithful  wife  of  Count  d’Houdetot,  the  faithful  mistress  of 
Saint- Lambert,  exclaims  in  an  involuntary  transport  :  “Non, 
jamais  homme  ne  fut  si  aimable  et  jamais  amant  n’aima 
comme  vous.  Mais  votre  ami,  Saint-Lambert,  nous  ecoute,  et 
mon  coeur  ne  saurait  aimer  deux  fois.”  “Je  me  tus  en 
soupirant,”  confesses  the  naive  Jean-Jacques,  “je  l’embrassai — 
quel  embrassement  1  Mais  ce  fut  tout”.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Rousseau  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  this  took  place  only 
once,  that  the  occasion  was  unique  ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  believe  it.  Both  Rousseau  and  Madame  d’Houdetot 
were  sensible  people,  in  the  French  meaning  of  the  word. 
They  would  have  understood  that  in  the  interests  of  romance 
as  well  as  of  morality  it  was  not  safe  to  repeat  such  an  experi¬ 
ment.  But  the  author  of  the  “  Lettre  h  Sophie  ”  was  not  sensible. 
In  his  coarse  reproduction  the  unique  experience  becomes  a 
common  occurrence  :  “  Combien  de  fois  m’as-tu  dit  dans  le 
bosquet  de  la  cascade,  ‘Vous  etes  l’amant  le  plus  tendre  dont 
j’eusse  idee;  non,  jamais  homme  n’aima  comme  vous’”.  In 
conclusion  M.  Buffenoir  says,  “  Without  Rousseau,  Madame 
d’Houdetot  would  not  have  lived  in  the  memory  of  men”. 
Nevertheless  she  was  a  typical  woman  of  the  eighteenth 


century  possessing  the  virtues  and  foibles  of  her  epoch,  and 
deserves,  we  think,  a  more  conscientious  biographer  than  M. 
Buffenoir’s. 

Sa  Majcste  F  Amour.  By  Max  O’Rell.  Paris :  Calmann 

Ldvy.  1901.  3f.  50c. 

An  effort  to  be  epigrammatic  and  amusing  is  apparent 
throughout  this  volume.  Nor  is  the  book  original :  M.  Max 
O’Rell  has  already  dwelt  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  English 
and  of  Americans  in  five  or  six  of  his  publications,  and  has  be¬ 
come  exhausted,  jaded.  At  times  his  humour  reminds  one  of  the 
halfpenny  comic  paper;  he  has  a  chapter  on  the  “Art  of 
Managing  a  Husband”  in  which  he  says,  “Nourrissez  bien 
1’animal,  vous  ferez  de  lui  ce  que  vous  voudrez  quand  il  aura 
dine”  ;  and  others  on  the  “  English  Matron”,  the  “  Liberty  of 
Women  ”,  “  What  Women  Most  Admire  in  Men  ”  that  barely 
escape  being  vulgar.  In  his  preface,  he  inquires  :  “  Vous  ai-je 
entendu  me  demander  si  je  suis  marie  ?  Oui,  oui,  soyez  sans 
crainte.  J’ai  passe  par  la”.  Worn-out  jokes  about  marriage 
turn  up  in  company  with  serio-comic  advice,  and  a  number  of 
monotonous  “maxims”.  We  are  told  not  to  read  before  our 
wife  at  table,  not  to  put  on  spectacles  in  her  presence,  not  to 
monopolise  the  lamp,  not  to  go  unshaven.  But  we  are  not 
amused  ;  we  yawn.  Towards  the  end  of  the  volume,  however, 
M.  O’Rell  displays  a  pretty  chivalry.  After  a  few  flippancies 
such  as  “  1  admire  the  woman  of  forty  who  admits  that  she  is 
ten  years  older  than  her  daughter”  and  “The  moment  arrives 
when  a  woman  determines  to  remain  thirty-nine  to  the  end  of 
her  days”,  he  pays  woman  graceful  compliments,  saying,  “  Les 
Roses  de  la  vie  sont  les  Femmes”.  The  style,  generally,  is  as 
slovenly  as  French  style  can  be;  not  even  the  short  story, 
“  d’apres  nature,”  is  well  written. 

Theatre  de  Meilhac  et  Halcvy.  Tome  V.  Paris  :  Calmann 
Levy.  1901.  3k  50c. 

Six  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy’s  gayest  plays  are  published  in 
the  present  volume,  and  all  are  stocked  with  hilarious  “situa¬ 
tions  ”,  the  gayest  incidents.  Again,  the  dialogue  is  brilliant, 
and  the  construction  perfect ;  once  more  one  is  forced  to  realise 
the  inferiority  of  Meilhac  and  Halevy’s  successors  at  the 
Varietes,  Henri  Lavedan  and — in  spite  of  his  present 
triumph — Alfred  Capus.  That  popular  opera  bouffe,  “  La 
Perichole  ”,  produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Varietes  in 
October  1868,  is  preceded  by  that  delightful  comedy,  “  Le 
Reveillon  ”,  where,  in  the  last  act,  after  an  exhilarating  supper, 
all  the  characters  appear  in  a  county  prison.  “  Le  Bresilien  ” 
and  “  Les  Brebis  de  Panurge”  are  amusing  from  first  to  last ; 
but  we  feel  that  further  criticism  of  this  refreshing  volume 
should  come  from  our  Max,  not  O’Rell. 

Revue  Britannique.  5f. 

Much  public  interest  is  likely  to  be  aroused  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  this  admirable  review  of  a  translation  of  certain  extracts 
of  the  letters  from  “John  Chinaman”  which  were  originally 
addressed  to  the  Saturday  Review.  At  the  time  that  the  Lega¬ 
tions  were  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  Parisians  advocated 
merciless  revenge  ;  but  now  that  they  view  China  with  greater 
equanimity  they  will,  we  imagine,  be  impressed  by  the  able,  sober 
manner  in  which  the  writer  of  the  letters  defends  Chinese 
religion  and  customs. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on  :  “  Madame 
Louis  Bonaparte”  (Calmann  Levy) ;  “  Gouverneur  de  Princes, 
1737-1830”  (Calmann  Levy);  “£va”  (Calmann  Ldvy)  ;  “  Le 
Maitre  du  Moulin  Blanc  ”  (Flammarion). 


Fop  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  782. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.”— The  Lancet. 


COCOA  0 


Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “Perfect  Food.” 
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can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day . 


EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 


NORFOLK  SUIT 


60s. 


JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  EX. 


Examine  Air-Tube  Trade  Mark; 


DUNLOP  TYRES.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 


Trade  Mark. 


THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham,  and  Branches. 


PREVENT  fraud 

Jt  of  CHEAP  GERMAN  air-tubes 

fitted  to  genuine  outer  covers  of 


The  most 
expensive 
rubber  made 
is  employed  in 
GENUINE 
Dunlop 
air-tubes. 


THE  LARGER  PORTION  OF  THE  CHOICE  AND  VALUABLE 
LIBRARY  OF  EDWARD  JAMES  STANLEY,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  June  17,  and  Seven  following  days,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  the  LARGER  PORTION  of  the  valuable  and  choice  LIBRARY  of 
EDWARD  JAMES  STANLEY,  Esq.,  M.P.,  comprising  Editiones  Principes 
and  other  Editions  of  the  Classics — Incunabula  and  Productions  of  the  Aldi,  the 
Estiennes,  and  other  celebrated  Printers— early  Bibles  and  Biblical  Literature — fine 
Books  of  Prints  and  Works  on  Antiquities,  Archaeology,  and  the  Fine  Arts — French 
Illustrated  Books  of  the  Eighteenth  Century— early  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish 
Literature — Books  printed  on  Vellum — the  privately  printed  Issues,  on  Large 
Paper,  of  the  Writings  of  William  Morris — the  Kelmscott  Press  Publications— fine 
Specimens  of  old  English  Morocco  Bindings— a  remarkable  Collection  of  Armorial 
Bindings,  including  Examples  from  the  Libraries  of  Grolit,  Canevari,  De  Thou, 
Colbert,  Longepierre,  Girardot  de  Pr^fonds,  Count  Hoym,  Madame  de  Pompadour, 
Madame  du  Barry,  Duchesse  de  Berri,  Mesdames  de  France,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  Pope  Clement  XI.,  &c.,  principally  in  old  Morocco  Bindings 
by  Boyet,  Padeloup,  Derome,  Boz^rian,  Thouvenin,  Simier,  and  other  celebrated 
Binders.  The  whole  are  in  remarkably  choice  condition. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had,  price  One  Shilling 
each. 


H.  SGTH6RAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS ,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London.”  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  37  PICCADILLY,  W.,  LONDON. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


IMPERIAL  ROVER  CYCLES 


AUT  OPTIMUM 
AUT  NIHIL. 


FITTED  WITH 
BALL-BEARING 
FRICTIONLESS 
FREE-WHEEL 
AND  TWO  BRAKES 
TO  ORDER. 


PRICE  LIST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

THE  ROVER  CYCLE  CO.,  LTD.,  Meteor  Worts,  COVENTRY. 

1  OMTinM  i  19  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  E.C.  BIRMINGHAM  : 

u  (157  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.  9  BROAD  ST.  CORNER. 


EPPS’S 


THE  MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  “What  I  call  the  ‘Areadia’  in  ‘My  Lady 
Nicotine’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 

i  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2  3 ;  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OM  AGENTS. 


BARGAINS  IN  BOOKS. 

Publishers’  Remainders,  in  Great  Variety,  at  much  Reduced  Prices. 
Catalogue  No.  324,  May  1901,  containing  many  Important  Purchases,  Now  Ready 

W.  GLAISHER, 

Remainder  and  Discount  Bookseller ,  265  High  Holborn ,  London. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM. 

LECTURESHIP  IN  GREEK. 

THE  Council  invite  applications  for  a  Lectureship  in 

Greek  (Language,  Literature,  and  Archaeology),  at  a  stipend  of  £2.00  per 
annum,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Classics.  Duties  to  begin 
1st  October,  1901. 

Applications,  with  not  less  than  twelve  copies  of  testimonials,  should  be  sent 
before  29th  June,  1901,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  further  particulars  can  be 
obtained. 

GEO.  H.  MORLEY,  Secretary. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  i7,  18.  One  of  £Z1  (£gq  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  ^50,  six  or  more  of  £30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


UY’S  HOSPITAL. — Entrance  Scholarships  to  be 

j  VJT  competed  for  in  September,  1901.  — Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Arts,  one  of 
I  the  value  of  ;6ioo  open  to  candidates  under  20  )  ears  of  age,  and  one  of  L50  open  to 
candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  Two  Open  Scholarships  in  Science,  one  of  the 
value  of  ,£150  and  another  of  X6o  open  to  candidates  under  25  years  of  age.  One 
|  Open  Scholarship,  for  University  Students  who  have  completed  their  study  of 
I  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  value  of  ^50. — Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Dean,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


METROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL=SUNDAY  FUND. 

Patron— HIS  MAJESTY  THE  KING. 

HOSPITAL-SUNDAY,  i 6th  JUNE,  1901.  — Any 

person  unable  to  attend  Divine  Worship  on  that  day  is  requested  to  send 
his  or  her  Contribution  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Cheques  and  Postal  Orders  should  be 
crossed  “  Bank  of  England,”  and  sent  to  the  Mansion  House. 


(UPA,  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season,  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting, 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe. 
Sure  cure  for  anaemia  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices. — For 
details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 

Rowland's 

MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  is 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7S.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden  London. 
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ARCHIBALD  CONSTABLE  &  CO.,  LTD. 

By 

A.  E.  W.  MASO n. 

A.  E.  W„  MASON. 

A.  Eo  W.  MASON. 

ENSIGN  KNIGHTXjEY.  6s. 


By 

BARONESS  VON  HUTTEN. 

BARONESS  VON  HU1TTEN. 

MARK’D  IN  MAKING.  6s. 


By 

ZACK. 

ZACK. 

THE  WHITE  COTTAGE.  6s. 

“  Amazingly  good.” — Literature. 

By 

JEAN  MclLWRAITH. 

JEAN  McSLWRASTH. 

RODERICK  CAMPBELL.  6s. 

“  Realism  of  a  high  and  all  but  unique  order.” 

Dundee  Advertiser. 


By 

K.  atid  HESKETH  PRICHARD. 

K.  and  HES8CETH  PRICHARD. 

KARIDIC.  6s. 

“A  very  real  romance . Karadac  is  a  fine  hero.” — The  Bookman. 

By 

ss  ALIEN.” 

ANOTHER  WOMAN’S  TERRITORY.  6s. 

“A  story  of  great  interest.” — Publishers’  Circular. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  A  QUESTION. 

By  May  Sinclair,,  6s. 

THE  SIN  OF  JASPER  STANDISH. 

By  46  Rita.”  6s. 

THAT  SWEET  ENEMY. 

By  Katharine  Tynan.  6s. 

THE  SHIP’S  ADVENTURE. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell.  6s. 

BEAUFORT. 

BADMINTON. 

THE  EIGHTH  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT 

AMD  THE  BADMINTON  HUNT. 
By  ¥.  F.  Dale.  Illustrated,  21s. 

“As  interesting  to  the  student  of  historical  heredity  as  to  the 
sportsman.  ” — Daily  News. 

“  Of  course  every  hunting  man  must  possess  himself  of  this  volume.” 

Sporting  Life. 

WOMEN  AND  MEN  OF  THE 

FRENCH  RENAISSANCE. 

By  Edith  Sichei,  Author  of  the  “  Household  of  the  Lafayettes.” 
Illustrated.  Demy  Svo.  16s.  net. 

“Excellent.” — The  Outlook. 

By 

GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH’S  New  Volume  of  Poems. 

A  KEADIMG  OF  LIFE,  and  other 

Poems.  Buckram,  6s.  net. 


2  WHITEHALL  GARDENS,  WESTMINSTER. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art. 

Some  Architectural  Works  of  Inigo  Jones  (H.  Inigo  Triggs  and 
Henry  Tanner).  Batsford.  301.  net. 

Biography. 

Peter  Abelard  (Joseph  McCabe).  Duckworth.  6s.  net. 

Brother  Musicians  :  Reminiscences  of  Edward  and  Walter  Bache 
(Constance  Bache).  Methuen.  6s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Separation  of  the  Beresfords  (Catherine  Adams) ;  Must  Yield 
Win  (Adelina) ;  My  Silver  Spoons  (Edith  Hawtrey).  Drane. 
3r.  6 d.  each. — The  Crime  of  Monte  Carlo  (“Family  Story- 
Teller”).  Stevens.  is.  6 d. — Dogs’  Tales,  Canina  facundia , 
wagged  by  Richard  John  Lloyd  Price,  ’A ypo'ucov  p.3i  Karatppiva 
pTiropos  :  a  Book  for  Middle-aged  Children.  Sands.  2 s.  6 d. — *■ 
The  Luck  of  Wheal  Veor,  and  Other  Stories  (J.  Henry  Harris). 
Truro :  Pollard.  2 s. — The  Early  Stars  (Albert  Kinross). 

Arrowsmith.  6s. — Impertinent  Dialogues  (Cosmo  Hamilton). 

Arrowsmith.  3^.  6 d. — Catherine  of  Calais  (Mrs.  Henry  de  la 
Pasture).  Smith ,  Elder.  6s. 

History. 

S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham  and  the  Gilbertines  (Rose  Graham). 
Elliot  Stock.  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Ashanti  Campaign  of  1900  (Captain  C.  H.  Armitage  and 
Lieut. -Col.  A.  F.  Montanaro).  Sands.  7 s.  6d. 

Law. 

A  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  (George  Vivian  Poore).  Murray. 
1 2s.  net. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

The  Story  of  Wild  Flowers  (G.  Henslow).  Newnes.  is. 

The  Golfing  Annual  (Vol.  XIX.  1900-1901.  Edited  by  David  S. 
Duncan).  Ilorace  Cox. 

And  the  Wilderness  Blossomed  (Almon  Dexter).  Philadelphia : 
Fisher  and  Co.  $2.00  net. 

Poisonous  Plants  in  Field  and  Garden  (The  Rev.  Professor  G. 
Henslow).  S.P.  C.K.  2 s.  6d. 

School  Books  and  Classics. 

Livy,  Book  XXI.  (F.  E.  A.  Trayes.  “Bell’s  Illustrated  Classics”). 
Bell.  2 s.  6d.  net. 

Black’s  “  School  Geographies”: — South  America  (Lionel  W.  Lyde), 
ir.  net  ;  “Geography  Readers”  : — No.  III.  :  England  and  Wales 
(L.  W.  Lyde),  ir.  4 d.  ;  “  Literature  Series”  : — Poems  of  R.  and 
E.  B.  Browning  ;  Poems  of  Lord  Tennyson  ;  Poems  of  Keats  and 
Coleridge  ;  Poems  of  Lord  Byron  ;  6 d.  net  each  ;  The  Story  of 
the  Abbot  (Sir  Walter  Scott),  6 d.  net ;  Poems  of  English  Plistory 
(Edited  by  J.  A.  Nicklin),  is.  6 d.  Black. 

French  Language  Drill  (Ulysse  A.  Dutoit.  Part  I.  :  Elementary). 
Dent.  ir.  6d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

The  Adversaries  of  the  Sceptic,  or  The  Specious  Present  (Alfred 
Hodder).  Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Theology. 

The  First  Interpreters  of  Jesus  (George  Holley  Gilbert).  New  York  : 

The  Macmillan  Company.  Sr.  net. 

Apostles  of  the  Lord  (W.  C.  E.  Newbolt).  Longmans.  3^.  6 d.  net. 

Travel. 

Italian  Cities  (Edwin  Howland  Blashfield  and  Evangeline  Wilbour 
Blashfield.  2  vols.).  A.  H.  Bullen.  I2r. 

By  the  Ionian  Sea  :  Notes  of  a  Ramble  in  Southern  Italy  (George 
Gissing).  Chapman  and  Hall.  l6r. 

Guide  to  Chamonix  and  the  Range  of  Mont  Blanc ;  a  Guide  to 
Zermatt  and  the  Matterhorn  (Edward  Whymper).  Murray.  3r. 
net  each. 

Guide  to  Switzerland  (W.  A.  B.  Coolidge).  Black.  3^.  6 d. 

Pearson’s  Gossipy  Guide  to  Glasgow  and  the  1901  Exhibition. 
Pearson,  ir. 

Verse. 

The  Oxford  Year  and  Other  Oxford  Poems  (J.  Williams).  Oxford  ; 
Blackwell.  3r.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous. 

After  Dinner  Speeches  at  the  Lotos  Club  (Arranged  by  John  Elderkin,, 
Chester  S.  Lord,  and  Horatio  N.  Fraser).  New  York  :  Privately 
Printed. 

Burdett’s  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1901  (Sir  Henry  Burdett).  Scientific- 
Press.  5r. 

Diary  of  a  Nurse  in  South  Africa  (Alice  Bron).  Chapman  and  Hall/ 
3s-  6fi?- 

Plow  to  Take  and  Fake  Photographs  (Clive  Holland)  ;  Small  Gardens., 
and  How  to  Make  the  Most  of  Them  (Violet  Biddle).  Pearson, 
ir.  each. 

Legend  of  Sir  Lancelot  du  Lac,  The  (Jessie  L.  Weston).  Nutt.  6s. 
Maid’s  Progress,  The  (Pictures  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Ames.  Verses  by- 
Ernest  Ames).  Grant  Richards.  3.5-.  6 d. 

Our  Public  Schools  (J.  G.  Cotton  M inchin).  Sonnenschein.  6s. 

Our  Flags  (Rear-Admiral  S.  Eardley  Wilmot).  Simpkin,  Marshall. 
Place  of  Compensation  in  Temperance  Reform,  The  (C.  P.  Sanger). 
King.  2s.  6 d.  net. 

Staff  Work,  The,  of  the  Anglo-Boer  War,  1899-1901  :  Embodying 
some  of  the  War  Letters  sent  to  the  “  Morning  Post”  from  South 
Africa  by  Lady  Briggs.  Grant  Richards.  10s.  6 d. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June: — The  Book-Buyer,  15c.; 
The  Open  Court,  10c.  ;  Journal  of  the  Folk-Song  Society  (VoL  1,,- 
No.  3). 
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MACMILLAN  &  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

VOLUME  VIII.— NOW  READY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Edited  by  S.  F.  IIARMER,  M.A.,  and  A.  E.  SHIPLEY,  M.A. 
To  be  completed  in  Ten  Volumes.  Illustrated. 

8vo.  17s.  net  each. 

AMPHIBIA  AMD  REPTILES. 

By  HANS  GADOW,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Strickland  Curator  and  Lecturer  on  Advanced  Morphology  of 
Vertebrata  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 


BY  PROF.  W.  J.  COURTHOPE. 

LIFE  m  POETRY  ;  LAW  IN  TASTE  :  Two 

Series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  Oxford,  1895-1900.  By  William 
John  Courthope,  C.B.,  M.A.,  Hon.  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of 
Poetry  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  10s.  net. 

Scotsman. — “A  book  valuable  in  no  small  degree  as  an  exposition  of  cultured 
opinion  regarding  taste  in  poetry.” 

130,000  Copies  S&ld  of 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL’S 
NEW  NOVEL— THE  CRISIS. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  MODEM  HONEY,  By 

William  W.  Carlile,  M.A.  Extra  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

Observer. — “The  subject  is  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  such  a  careful  essay 
on  it  should  attract  many  readers.” 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.— With  Portraits  of  Piet  de  Wet  and  of  a  Group  of 
Convalescents.  Large  crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

YEOmm  SERVICES 

Being  the  Diary  of  the  Wife  of  an  Imperial  Yeomanry  Officer 
during  the  Boer  War. 

By  the  Lady  MAUD  BOLLESTON. 

Athenceum. — “  Lady  Maud  Rolleston  has  written  the  best  woman’s  book  about 
the  war.  She  does  not  show  partiality . indeed,  appears  to  be  gifted  with  un¬ 
usual  fairness . On  the  whole,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the  book.” 

World. — “  None  of  the  multitudinous  war  books  surpass  this  one  in  attraction — 
few  approach  it.  The  services  rendered  by  the  writer  are  well  known  ;  her  experi¬ 
ences,  recorded  here  in  a  simple  and  lucid  form,  are  full  of  human  interest,  general 
and  particular.” 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 


SPEECHES  BY  LORD  CUP.2CN  OF  KEBLBSTON, 

Viceroy  and  Governor- General  of  India,  1898-1901,  8vo.  cloth.  [ Shortly . 

THE  GREAT  ANARCHY— Sketches  of  Military  Adventure 

in  Hindustan  during  the  period  immediately  preceding  British  occupation.  By 
H.  G.  Keene,  C.I.E.,  M.A  ,  Author  of  “  A  History  of  India,”  “The  Fall  of 
the  Mogul  Empire,”  &c.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Richard 
Temple.  8vo.  {.Shortly. 

CLOWES’  NAVAL  POCKET-BOOK,  1801,  Edited  by 

L.  G.  Carr  Laughton.  The  most  valuable  Work  of  Reference  now  available, 
containing  a  Full  List  of  Battleships,  Ironclads,  Gunboats,  Cruisers,  Torpedo 
Boats,  a  List  of  Dry  Docks,  and  other  valuable  information  concerning  all  the 
Navies  of  the  World.  Sixth  Year  of  Issue.  Cloth,  i6mo.  5s.  net. 

THE  IMPERIAL,  RUSSIAN  NAVY,  its  Past,  Present, 

and  Future.  By  Fred  T.  Jane,  Author  of  “  All  the  World’s  Fighting  Ships,” 
“  The  Torpedo  in  Peace  and  War,”  &c.  &c.  With  150  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo.  cloth  extra,  30s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  ©F  CHINA.  By  D.  C.  Boulger,  Author 

of  “Chinese  Gordon,”  “Sir  Stamford  Raffles,”  &c.  &c.  A  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  brought  up  to  Date.  Containing  Chapters  on  the  Recent  Con¬ 
cessions  to  the  European  Pov/ers.  Illustrated  with  Portraits  and  Maps. 

2  vols.  demy  8vo.  24s. 

A  SUMMER  IN  HIGH  ASIA.  A  Summer  Ramble  through 

Baltistan  and  Ladakh.  By  Capt.  F.  E.  S.  Adair,  Author  of  “Sport  in 
Ladakh.”  With  a  Chapter  on  Central  Asian  Trade  by  Capt.  S.  H.  Godfrey. 
Illustrated,  and  a  Map  of  the  Route.  Medium  8vo.  cloth  extra,  12s.  6d.  net. 

BULLET  AND  SHOT  IN  INDIAN  FOREST, 

PLAIN,  AND  HILL.  With  Hints  to  Beginners  in  Indian  Shooting.  By 
C.  E.  M.  Russell,  M.R.A.C.,  late  Senior  Deputy-Conservator  of  Forests, 
Mysore  District.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  C.  Whymper.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE  FIGHTING  RACES  OF  INDIA*  A  Handbook 

by  P.  D.  Bonarjee,  Assistant  in  the  Military  Department  of  the  Government 
of  India.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

An  Account  of  the  Sikhs,  Gurkhas,  Pathans,  Baluchis,  Panjabis,  Dogras,  Rajputs, 
Mahrattas,  and  other  Tribes  from  which  the  Indian  Army  is  recruited. 

WHYTE- MELVILLE’S  WORKS.  Edition  de  Luxe— 

Illustrated  by  Hugh  Thomson,  G.  H.  Jalland,  Cecil  Aldin,  C.  E.  Brock, 
Bernard  Partridge,  H.  M.  Brock,  and  others.  Each  Volume  contains  a 
Coloured  Frontispiece  on  Japanese  Vellum.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.. 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Bart.,  M.P.  Demy  8vo.,  handsomely  bound,  with 
gilt  tops,  hand-made  deckle-edged  paper.  Complete  in  24  Vols.  Vol.  XVIII. 
shortly. 


W.  THACKER  &  CO.,  2  Creed  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


EDITED  BY 

E,  WALTER  MAUNDER,  F.R.A.S, 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  many  Full-page  Plates,  and 
more  than  Sixty  Photo  Blocks. 


THE 

TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSE 

OF  MAY  1900. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “  DEBORAH  OF  TOD’S.” 

At  all  Libraries  and  Booksellers’.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CATHERINE  OF  CALAIS. 

By  Mrs.  DE  LA  PASTURE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “  DEBORAH  OF  TOD’S,”  “  ADAM  GRIGSON,”  &c. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


(t 


MENTIONED  !i 


Royal  Svo.  Price  7s.  6d.  post  free.  Strongly  Bound. 


“  To  the  lay  reader  this  volume  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing,  because  it  dwells  largely  on  the  general  features  of  a  solar 
eclipse.  ” — Manchester  Guardian. 


“  KNOWLEDGE 


DESPATCHES. 


»? 


Copies  of  February  16  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
with  its  Special  Supplement  of  South  African  Despatches  and 
Lord  Roberts’s,  Major-Gen.  Baden-Powell’s,  Sir  G.  White’s,  Sir 
R.  Buller’s,  and  Sir  C.  Warren’s  Recommendations,  dated 
March  31,  etc.,  1900,  can  still  be  obtained.  Price  6|d.,  post  free. 

Copies  of  April  20  issue  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
containing  a  Special  Supplement  giving  Lord  Roberts’s  later 
Despatch  and  Recommendations,  dated  April  2,  1901,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Honours  Gazette,  dated  April  19,  1901  (rewards  for 
South  Africa  up  to  Nov.  29,  1900),  can  also  be  obtained. 
Price  63-d.,  post  free. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  the  Publisher. 


OFFICE,  326  High  Holborn, 

London. 


RE¥UE 


ET 


Revue  c!©s,  Revues 


Un  Num6ro  specimen 
SUR  DEMANDE. 


24  Num6ros  par  an 
R  ickemen  t  illustre  s 


Offices  :  3  YORK  STREET,  COVENT 

W.C. 


GARDEN,  LONDON, 


(Nouveau  titre  de  la 

Revue  des  Revues). 

-  XIIe  ANNEE.  - 

Peu  de  mots,  beaucoup  cT idees.  Peu  de  mots,  beaiccoufi  d idees. 

Au  prix  de  20  fr.  en  France  et  de  24  fr.  a  l’6tranger  (ou  en  envoyant  par  la 
poste  9  roubles ,  20  marks  ou  24  lires)  on  a  un  abonnement  d 'un  an  pour  LA 
REVUE  et  Revue  des  Revues,  richement  illustrSe. 

La  collection  annuelle  de  La  Revue  forme  une  vraie  encyclopedic  de  4  gros 
volumes,  orn6s  d’environ  1500  gravures  et  contenant  plus  de  400  articles,  etudes, 
nouvelles,  romans,  etc. 

“  Avec  elle,  on  sait  tout,  tout  de  suite  ”  (Alex.  Dumas  fils),  car  “  LA  REVUE 
est  extremement  bien  faite  et  constitue  une  des  lectures  les  plus  interessantes,  les 
plus  passionnantes ”  (Francisque  Sarcey);  “  rien  n’est  plus  utile  que  ce  r£sum6 
de  I’ esprit  humain  ”  (E.  Zola);  “elle  a  conquis  une  situation  brillante  et  pr£- 
ponderante  parmi  les  grandes  revues  frangaises  et  etrangeres  ”  (Les  Debats)  % 
.  LA  REVUE  publie  des  itudes  magistrates  ”  (Figaro)  ;  etc. 


Redaction  et  Administration:  12  AVENUE  DE  L’OPERA,  PARIS. 
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ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MR.  FREDERICK  DAWSON  S 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

THIS  AFTERNOON,  June  15,  at  3. 

Broadwood  Piano. --Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  and  is.,  of  usual  agents,  and 
WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

CARRENO.  CARRENO. 

LAST  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  at  3. 

Bechstein  Grand  Pianoforte. — Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and 
WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

KUBELIK.  KUBELIK. 

EVENING  RECITAL. 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT,  June  19,  at  S.30. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert  and  N.  Dunkl.) 

Solo  Pianoforte  :  MISS  KATHARINE  GOODSON. 
Accompanist— Herr  LUDWIG  SCHWAB.  Rud.  Ibach  Sohn’s  Grand  Piano¬ 
forte. — Free  List  Entirely  Suspended. — Tickets,  21s.;  15s.,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s. 
2S.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  James’s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork 
'  Street,  W. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MISS  ALINE  MAY 

Will  give  a  MORNING  CONCERT 
(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert) 

On  WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  June  19,  at  3. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d..  5s.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St.  Tames’s 
Hall  ;  and  of  N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W, _ 

QUEEN’S  HALL. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY  CONCERT. 

TUESDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

ROBERT  NEWMAN’S  QUEEN’S  HALL  ORCHESTRA. 
Conductor — Mr.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Vocalist— Mrs.  Henry  J.  Wood. 

Solo  Violin  -  Mon§.  Vsaye. 

Reserved,  ios.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  unreserved,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


MR.  ROBERT  NEWMAN’S 

YSAYE= BUSONI  RECITALS.  QUEEN’S  HALL 

LAST  RECITAL. 

THURSDAY  NEXT,  at  3. 

Solo  Violin — M.  Ysaye. 

Solo  Pianoforte — Signor  Busoni. 

Reserved,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.  ;  unreserved,  2s.  6d.,  is. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 

EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


21 

21% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “  Birkbeck,  London." 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ,.  ..  ..  ..  £1, 225, 000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


“How  forcible,”  observed  the  tormented  Job,  “are  right  words!” 

Macmillan s  Magazine ,  June  1901. 


Specimen  Illustration  and  Reference. 


Laocoon.  (la-ok'6-on),  n.  In  Greek  myth,  the 
priest  of  Apollo  or  Neptune  during  the 


Trojan  war,  who  along  with  his  two  sons 
was  crushed  to  death  in  the  folds  of  two 
enormous  serpents,  a  subject  represented 
by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  groups  of, 
sculpture  in  the  whole  history  of  ancient, 
art.  It  was  discovered  at  Rome  among  the 
ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  now  placed 
in  the  Vatican. 


THE  WORD’S  THE  THING. 

^BB83aaEM5^BBBMagSgBBg3^MEBHaBgBSBSHBg3EBg8Bg!gffiEggB3tBB!BBgBCgHMBBaBBBHBMEE^g5BMBMB^BMBar 

John  Stuart  Mill  said  : — “With  a  wise  man  a  word  stands  for  the  fact 
which  it  represents  ;  to  the  fool  it  is  itself  the  fact.” 


r-p-pq — pi 

IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon,  Literary,  Etymological, 
Scientific,  Technological,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  LL.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


The  New  Edition  is  the  thing  for  the  New  Century 
and  the  New  Reign. 


The  TIMES  says:— “We  should  not  wish  for  anything 
Letter  than  the  New  Imperial.” 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  ^5-  By  an  arrangement 
made  with  the  proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer 
the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  ^4.  Handsomely  bound  in  leather 
backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and  may  be 
secured  at  once  on  payment  of 

5s.  down, 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s.  6d.  This  is  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adding  to  your  library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of 
the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British  scholars.  The  Dictionary 
may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimens 
will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 
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ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  SATURDAY  REVIEW,  38  Southampton 
Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “  THE 
IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,”  on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial 
payment  of  5s. ,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months. 
I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are 
complete. 

Signature  . - . 

Address  . . . . . 

Profession .  . . 


Date 


i5  June,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review 


The  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  will  OPEN  on  MONDAY,  the  17th  June,  1901,  and  CLOSE  on  or  before  WEDNESDAY,  the  19th  June,  1901,  for 

LONDON  and  the  COUNTRY-. 

Report  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Marks,  M.I.M.E.,  A.M.I  E.E.,  dated  9th  May,  1921,  by  cable  from  Axim  (Gold  Coast)  to  the  West  Africa  Corporation  (Limited),  on  the  property  to 
be  acquired  by  this  company  to  the  following  effect  : 

MEWOSSOO. — The  property  is  well  placed  for  economic  development  and  working.  There  are  three  reefs  on  the  property  from  6  feet  to  2  feet  [in  width] ; 
assay  value  3  oz.  to  18  dwt.  per  ton.  Taquah  Banket  formation  runs  through  this  concession.  .  .  . 


The  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

THE  MEWOSSOO  (TAQUAH)  SOLD  MINES,  LIMITED. 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS,  1862  to  1900. 

SHARE  CAPITAL  - . £150,000 

Divided  into  150,000  SHARES  of  £1  each, 

Of  which  50,000  Shares  are  for  the  provision  of  working  capital  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  company. 

There  are  now  being  OFFERED  for  SUBSCRIPTION  by  a  Prospectus  of  the  above  company  75,000  Shares  of  £1  each  at  par.  Payable  2s  6d.  per  share  on 
application  ;  7s.  6d.  per  share  on  allotment ;  and  the  balance  in  calls,  not  exceeding  5s.  each,  as  and  when  required. 


DIRECTORS. 

E.  B.  BURNABY  (Lt.-CoL,  retired),  Staines,  Middlesex;  Director,  West 
African  Hinterland  Development  Syndicate,  Limited. 

T.  H.  BATSTONE,  Pheasantfield,  Willesden  Green,  N.W.  ;  Director,  Adamansu 
Syndicate,  Limited. 

E.  J.  CONLON,  60  Warwick  Road,  Kensington,  S.W.  ;  Director,  Insahta  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Limited. 

J.  H.  L.  GOODWIN  (R.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  African  Merchants),  36  Dale  Street, 
Liverpool. 

A.  B.  RANDALL,  Highfield  Hill,  Upper  Norwood  ;  Director,  Wassau  Consoli¬ 
dated  Goldfields,  Limited, 

Hon.  HENRY  A.  STANHOPE,  Ashe  Warren,  Overton,  Hants;  Chairman,  West 
Africa  Corporation,  Limited. 

BANKERS. 

LLOYDS  BANK,  LIMITED.  72  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and  Liverpool, 
Birmingham,  and  Branches 

BROKERS. 

GOVETT,  SONS  &  CO.,  4  Throgmorton  Avenue,  E.C.,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

JOSEPH  LAMMING  &  CO.,  5  Austin  Friars,  E.C.,  and  Stock 
Exchange. 

Liverpool — NEILSON  &  GRAVES,  Liverpool  and  London  Chambers,  and  Stock 
Exchange,  Liverpool. 

SOLICITORS. 

London— HURRELL,  CHRISTOPHER  &  RONEY,  33  Cornhill,  E.C. 
Liverpool — WHITLEY  &  CO.,  41  Castle  Street,  Liverpool. 

AUDITORS. — GOOD,  SON  &  BLAIR,  Chartered  Accountants,  57  Moorgate 

Street,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  (pro  tem.).-E.  A.  SCHNEIDAU. 
REGISTERED  OFFICES.  — Throgmorton  House,  Copthall  Avenue,  E.C. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  to  acquire,  work  and  deal  with  in  such  way  as 
may  be  deemed  most  profitable,  the  gold-mining  property,  situate  in  the  Upper 
Eastern  District  of  Wassau  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  West  Africa,  and  known  as 
“  Mewossoo  Hill.” 

The  property,  which  contains  approximately  825  acres  (about  the  extent  of  600 
Rand  claims),  rises  to  an  elevation  of  720  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  is  situated 
close  to  the  River  Bonsa,  and  about  25  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  Axim,  which  is 
the  nearest  port  and  two  days’  journey  by  boat.  The  railway  now  under  construc¬ 
tion  from  Seckondi  to  Taquah  will  pass  within  about  a  mile  of  the  property. 

The  reports  on  the  Mewossoo  Hill  property  are  by 
(1)  Mr.  H.  T.  Marks,  M.I.M.E.,  A.M.I.E.E.,  of  Johannesburg,  Assayer  to 
the  late  Transvaal  Government. 


(2)  Mr.  W.  J.  Gilbert,  M.E.,  late  Manager  of  the  Taquah  and  Abosso  Gold 
Mining  Company,  Limited. 

Copies  of  these  reports  accompany  the  prospectus. 

The  property  is  now  being  opened  up  and  developed  by  the  vendors  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  their  Chief  Engineer,  Mr.  H.  T.  Marks,  from  whom  a  report 
to  the  West  Africa  Corporation,  Limited,  dated  Axim,  19th  April,  J901,  has  been 
received.  The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Marks’  report  : — 

“  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  opinion  that  the  Mewossoo  Concession  is 
situated  in  a  direct  line  with  the  conglomerate  formation  of  the  Taquah-Wassau  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  evidences  are  numerous  of  the  existence  of  conglomerate  on  the  conces¬ 
sion.  The  property  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  main  line  of  railway  from  Seckondi 
to  Taquah,  but  as  the  ground  has  an  almost  perfect  waterway  from  the  sea,  I  con¬ 
sider  that  this  would  be  the  most  natural  and  economic  method  of  transportation  in 
the  future. 

“ . The  area  of  the  concession  is  i,coo  fathoms  square,  and  its  limits  have  been 

so  determined  as  to  embrace  many  important  features.  The  principal  workings  are- 
situated  in  practically  »he  middle  of  the  concession,  with  ample  space  surrounding 
same  lor  all  considerations  of  deep  levels  and  the  flotation  of  subsidiary  companies, 
&c . 

“  There  exist  many  evidences  of  the  richness  of  the  ore  by  the  methods  that  have 
been  adopted  in  winning  th-±  rock,  and  I  feel  confident  that  under  systematic 
development  the  reefs  should  produce  similar  ore  to  that  extracted  in  the  past, 
which  is  proven  by  the  undoubted  richness  of  some  of  the  samples  found  at  the 
collar  of  the  shafts.” 

The  following  are  extracts  from  Mr.  Gilbert’s  report,  dated  14th  May,  1901,  made 
to  the  West  Africa  Corporation  (Limited)  :  — 

“  The  reefs  are  of  the  true  Banket  formation,  are  friable  and  easily  crushed. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  considerable  quantities  of  mineralised  deposits  and  Banket 
Reef  which  have  from  time  immemorial  been  removed  by  the  natives  of  the  district 
from  large  excavations  and  numerous  shafts  sunk  20  feet  to  120  feet  deep. 

“  The  reefs  average  in  width  about  6  feet,  although  in  places  they  widen  to 
20  feet,  and  make  rich  deposits.  The  most  extraordinary  feature  is  their  regular 
continuation  direct  through  the  concessions  of  Mewossoo,  Tamsoo,  Efluenta, 
Taquah,  and  thence  on  to  Abosso  and  Wassau. 

“  The  formation  is  pebbles  of  quartz  cemented  together,  the  cement  containing 
free  metallic  gold  worth  £4  per  ounce.” 

The  company  will  also  pay  to  brokers  a  brokerage  of  6d.  per  share  on  all  shares 
applied  for  and  allotted  on  application  forms  bearing  brokers’  stamps.. 

Application  will  be  made  to  the  Committees  of  the  London  and  Liverpool  Stock 
Exchanges  in  due  course  for  a  settlement  in  the  company’s  shares. 

Copies  of  the  Prospectus  in  relation  to  the  above  Company  containing  the 
particulars  required  by  the  Companies  Acts,  1900,  which  are  omitted  above,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Bankers,  Brokers,  and  Solicitors,  and  at  the  offices  of  the 
Company. 

No  application  for  shares  will  be  accepted  unless  made  upon  forms  supplied  with 
such  Prospectuses  as  above  mentioned,  and,  in  particular,  applications  must  not  be 
made  upon  the  basis  of  the  particulars  printed  above. 


This  Trospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 

ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

Mr.  S.  Trythall,  who  was  for  nearly  20  years  and  until  recently  one  of  the  Under-Managers  of  the  Rio  Tinto  Company,  has  consented  to- 

act  as  Manager  of  this  Company  at  the  Mines. 

THE  VENDOR  HAS  AGREED  TO  TAKE  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  PURCHASE  PRICE  IN  SHARES. 

The  Directors  and  their  Friends  have  underwritten  10,000  Shares. 

The  List  is  now  open,  and  will  close  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  June,  1901. 

THE  VIELLA  COPPER  COMPANY, 

LIMITED. 

'  ( Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts ,  1862  to  1900. ) 

CAPITAL  -  ~  ~  -  £100,000 

In  Shares  of*  £1  each. 

ISSUE  OF  25,000  SHARES  AT  PAR. 

j,To  be  applied  as  Working  Capital  and  to  cover  the  cost  of  forming  this  Company,  leaving  5,000  Shares  in  reserve  for  future 

Working  Capital. 

Payable 2s.  6d.  on  Application  ; 

5s.  Os.  on  Allotment; 

7s.  6d.  one  Month  after  Allotment; 
and  the  Balance  on  the  1st  October  next. 

DIRECTORS.  BROKERS. 

:ssrs.  DEAN,  SWIFT  &  CO.,  19  Old  Broad  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and: 
Stock  Exchange. 

;ssrs.  JOSEPH  LAMMING  &  CO.,  5  Austin  Friars,  London,  E.C.,  and  Stock- 
Exchange. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER. 

JAMES  MACTEAR,  Esq.,  M.I.C.E.,  M.I.M.M.,  28  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

AUDITORS. 

Messrs.  C.  F.  KEMP,  SONS,  &  CO.,  71  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

SECRETARY  and  OFFICES  (pro  tem.) 

HARRY  STONE,  M.C.A.,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 

Full  Prospectus  is  appearing  in  the  Daily  Papers. 


HARRY  ELLIS,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.  (Managing  Director  Elmore's  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  Metal  Co.,  Ltd.),  Broad  Street  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 
(Chairman). 

JOHN  HEAL,  Esq.  (Director  of  the  North  Middlesex  Gas  Co.,  Ltd.),  Frith 
Grange,  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  N.W. 

FRANK  W.  TALLACK,  Esq.,  Shipbroker,  20  Great  St.  Helen’s,  and  Shipping 
Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

JOSEPH  WHEATLEY,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  52  Lime  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Sr.  DON  JOSE  E.  de  OLANO,  Colliery  Proprietor,  Barcelona,  Spain. 

BANKERS. 

LONDON  &  COUNTY  BANKING  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  21  Lombard 
Street,  London,  and  all  Branches. 

SOLICITORS. 

For  the  Company  :  Messrs.  NUNN,  POPHAM  &  STARKIE,  140  Leadenhall 
Street,  London,  E.C. 

For  the  Vendor  ;  Messrs.  OLDFIELD,  BARTRAM  &  OLDFIELD,  13  Walbrook, 
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No  part  of  the  Capital  has  been  or  will  be  Underwritten. 

This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  accordance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1900. 

The  Subscription  List  will  be  CLOSED  on  MONDAY  NEXT,  June  17,  1901. 

THE  HOTEL  BRISTOL,  BERLIN,  LTD, 

(Incorporated  under  the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  to  1900.) 

SHARE  CAPITAL  -  £.300,000, 

Divided  into  30,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each . £150,000 

30,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £5  each .  150,000 


There  will  also  be 

.£300,000  in  Four  per  Cent.  Mortgage  Debentures,  under  German  law,  held  by 
Berlin  bankers  and  the  late  owners  of  the  hotel,  in  respect  of  the  charges 
men'ioned  below. 

The  Preferences  shares  rank  as  regards  capital  as  well  as  dividends  in  priority  to 
the  Ordinary  shares.  They  are  entitled  to  a  cumulative  preferential  dividend  of 
6  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  participate  pari  passu  with  the  Ordinary  shares  in 
the  surplus  profits  of  each  year  remaining  after  payment  of  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  Ordinary  shares. 

ISSUE  of  30,000  SIX  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE 
SHARES  of  £5  each  at  par,  and  30,000  ORDINARY  SHARES  of  £5  each  at 
par,  payable  as  follows  : 

10s.  on  application. 

£2  10s.  on  allotment. 

£2  os.  one  month  after  allotment. 


£5  os. 

The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  directors  may  proceed  to  allotment  is 
42,000  shares. 

DIRECTORS. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  RHODES,  T.P.,  Hennerton,  Henley-on-Thames  (Chairman). 
POLYDORE  W.  De  KEYSER  (Chairman  and  Managing  Director  De  Keyser’s 
R  yal  Hotel,  Limited),  London. 

RONALD  HFRBER  r  SAVORY,  27  Austinfriars,  London,  E.C. 

ALEXANDER  LUCAS  (Chairman  Berliner  Bank),  Behrenstrasse  7a,  Berlin. 
CARL  GAUSE,  Architect,  Koniggratzerstrasse  42,  Berlin. 

CONRAD  UHL,  Managing  Director,  Hotel  Bristol,  Berlin. 

BANKERS. 

PARR’S  BANK  (Limited),  Bartholomew  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  Branches4. 
BERLINER  BANK,  Berlin. 

BROKERS. 

J.  POLLAK  and  CO.,  8  Draper’s  Gardens,  and  Stock  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

SOLICITORS. 

In  England — F.  J.  LESLIE  and  CO.,  15  George  Street,  Mansion  House, 
London,  E.C.  ;  and  15  Union  Court,  Liverpool. 

In  Germany  —  JUSTIZRATH  M.  KEMPNER,  Franzosischestrasse  9,  Berlin, W. 

AUDITORS. 

CHALMERS,  WADE  and  CO.,  Chartered  Accountants,  18  Coleman  Street? 
London  ;  and  5  Fenwick  Street,  Liverpool. 

SECRETARY  AND  REGISTERED  OFFICES. 

A.  J.  H.  ROBERTSON,  C.A.,  20  Bucklersbury,  London,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  the  freehold  property 
known  as  the  Hotel  Bristol,  Berlin. 

The  magnificent  buildings  which  comprise  the  Hotel  Bristol  occupy  an  unrivalled 
position  on  the  Unter-den-Linden,  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Berlin. 

The  erection  of  this  hotel  was  commenced,  in  1890,  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Conrad 
Uhl,  the  architect  being  Mr.  Carl  Gause.  Its  success  was  so  great  that  in  1897  the 
adjoining  freehold  ground  was  purchased,  and  a  large  addition  made  to  the  hotel, 
which  is  now  more  than  double  its  original  size,  and  the  whole  building,  excepting 
five  shops  on  the  ground  floor  (which  are  let  at  remunerative  rentals  to  first-class 
tenants)  is  used  for  hotel  purposes. 

The  progress  and  character  of  the  business  are  shown  by  the  following  certificate 
of  Messrs.  Chalmers,  Wade,  and  Co.,  chartered  accountants,  of  London  and 
Liverpool  : 


KLERKSDORP  GOLD  AND  DIAMOND. 


AN  extraordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Klerksdorp 

Gold  Mining  and  Diamond  Company,  Limited,  was  held  on  Thursday, 
at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  E.C.,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Hogg,  the 
Chairman  of  the  company. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  J.  May)  having  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
The  Chairman  explained  that  since  they  last  met  he  had  been  to  South  Africa  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  property.  His  visit,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  situation 
there,  was  for  practical  purposes  not  very  beneficial,  but  it  put  him  in  touch  with 
the  present  manager  and  placed  him  in  possession  of  a  heap  of  documents  which 
had  never  reached  England — why  he  was  unable  to  say.  Hence  his  visit  so  far  from 
being  fruitless  was  just  the  reverse.  The  first  thing  that  struck  him  was  the  large 
and  valuable  plant  they  have  there.  It  was  curious  the  way  the  plant  was  worked. 
The  trouble  was  owing  to  some  parts  of  the  ground  containing  diamonds.  The 
manager,  bei-g  desirous  of  not  injuring  the  diamonds,  succeeded  in  not  injuring 
the  gold  ;  he  had  to  set  his  machinery  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  crush  his  diamonds, 
and  the  consequence  was  he  did  not  crush  his  ore.  The  mine  had  scarcely  had  fair 
play.  There  had  not  been,  strictly  speaking,  intelligent  management.  A  further 
and  very  singular  element  of  loss  was  introduced  in  order  to  swell  the  amount  of 
work  done  during  the  month.  It  was  obvious,  and  was  admitted  by  the  present 
manager,  that  a  large  percentage  of  ore  which  under  no  circumstances  could  be  payable 
was  put  into  the  cyanide  vats  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  you  that  so  many  thousand 
tons  of  ore  had  been  treated,  and  this  had  to  be  paid  for  by  payable  ore.  With  regard  to 
the  prospecting  of  the  mine,  nothing  surprised  him  more  than  to  find  that  on  the 
large  area  of  1,500  acres  odd,  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  property  had  been 
worked,  examined,  prospected,  or  paid  any  attention  to.  This  was  a  matter  for 
which  the  local  management  was  entirely  responsible.  The  gentlemen  had  not  even 
the  ordinary  curiosity  to  examine  the  remaining  1,200  acres.  As  to  future  explora¬ 
tion,  he  suggested  a  scheme  of  allocating  to  the  present  manager  the  portion  of  the 
mine  that  is  developed,  and  from  which  he  says  he  can  obtain  30,000  tons  of  payable 
ore.  That  was  quite  enough  for  one  man  to  look  after.  He  would  then  take  the 
other  1,200  acres,  and  propose  to  place  them  under  contract  with  one  of  the  best 
experts  and  prospectors  that  he  knew— a  man  who  has  been  inured  to  the 
business— paying  him  a  comparatively  small  salary,  which  he  can  make  into 
a  large  remuneration  by  the  results  he  obtains.  It  is  stated  that  many 
hundreds  of  diamonds  have  been  crushed  and  lost  in  the  old  days  when  the 
mine  was  being  worked  on  tribute.  After  the  tributors  had  finished,  their 
mortar  boxes  were  cleaned  out,  and  in  the  interstices  of  the  boxes  they  found 
diamonds  which  were  valuable  and  of  a  marketable  quality.  Where  did  they  come 
from  ?  He  had  endeavoured  to  trace,  but  was  not  satisfied  that  the  explanation  he 
had  received  was  quite  complete  or  satisfactory.  He  believed  that  where  the 
diamonds  were  found  was  the  place  of  the  original  deposit  of  these  diamonds. 
While  he  was  in  South  Africa  he  saw  the  managers  of  the  surrounding  mines,  and 
they  were  satisfied  that  whatever  diamonds  there  are  on  the  Klerksdorp  district  we 
have.  He  proceeded  to  explain  the  scheme  he  proposed  to  carry  out.  The  main 
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£300,000 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Hotel  Bristol.  Berlin  (Limited). 

18  Coleman  Street,  London,  and  5  Fenwick  Street,  Liverpool, 

24th  April,  1901. 

Gentlemen, — We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Hotel  Bristol, 
Berlin,  for  the  seven  years  ended  31st  January,  1901,  and  certify  that  the  net  profits, 
calculated  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  (v/ithout  taking  into  account  interest  on 
capital)  have  been  as  follows  : 

Year  ended  31st  January,  1895  ..  ..  ..£19,874  14 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 
3900 
1901 


22,006  18 
24,488  2 
22,160  14 
38,192  16 
49,256  6 

51,023  3 


5 

4 
1 

3  (Rebuilding.) 

5 
7 
9 


The  profits  have,  as  will  be  seen,  steadily  progressed  throughout  the  period,  with 
the  exception  of  the  year  ended  31st  January,  1898,  during  the  whole  of  which  a 
large  portion  of  the  hotel  was  unavailable  for  business,  owing  to  the  rebuilding  of 
part  and  structural  alterations  of  the  remainder. 

For  the  year  ending  31st  January,  1901,  out  of  the  above  profits  the  sum  of  £1,420 
was  distributed  by  the  proprietors  among  the  heads  of  departments  as  a  special 
recognition  of  their  services. 

The  plant,  machinery,  furniture,  fixtures,  &c.,  have  been  well  maintained  out 
of  revenue,  and  liberal  amounts  have  been  written  off  linen,  plate,  glass, 
cutlery,  &c.  We  are,  Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully, 

Chalmers,  Wade  and  Co. 

The  certificated  average  yearly  profits  for  the  past  three  years 

amount  to  the  sum  of  . .  ..  ..  ..  .  •  ..  ••  £46,157  8  11 

To  pay  interest  on  £300,000  Four  per  cent.  Mort¬ 
gage  Debentures  requires  . .  . .  •  •  £12,000  o  o 

To  pay  6  per  cent,  dividend  on  £150,000  Six  per 

Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  shares  requires  9,000  o  o 
To  pay  10  per  cent,  dividend  on  £150,000  Ordinary 

shares  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  150,000  o  o 

- £36,000  o  o 

Leaving  a  substantial  balance  to  pay  further  dividends  on  the  Preference  and 

Ordinary  shares,  with  a  surplus  for  directors’  remuneration,  &e. 


The  assets  of  the  company  are  : 

Value  of  land  and  buildings,  as  per  valuer’s  certificates  ..  ..  £510,745  o  o 

Value  of  furniture,  machinery,  fixtures,  &c.  ..  •  •  ••  ••  60,360  o  o 

Value  of  wines  and  liqueurs  (included  in  purchase  price)  . .  . .  5,000  o  o 


Making  total  assets  (without  goodwill) . .  . .  •  •  . .  •  •  £576,105 _ o  o 

The  business  will  be  taken  over  on  completion  of  the  purchase,  and  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  the  company  for  the  freehold  property,  business,  and  all  the  assets 
connected  therewith,  and  comprised  in  the  above  valuations,  is  the  sum  of  £590,000, 
of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  only  £13,895  is  paid  for  the  valuable  goodwill.  This 
price  will  be  satisfied  as  to  £300,003  in  the  Mortgage  Debentures  above  mentioned, 
as  to  £200,000  in  cash  and  as  to  the  balance  in  shares  of  the  company  at  par  or  in 
cash,  or  partly  in  shares  and  partly  in  cash,  at  the  option  of  the  directors. 

For  contracts  see  full  prospectus. 

Copies  of  the  contracts  and  certificate  and  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of 
association,  and  translat:ons  of  the  mortgage  debenture  obligations  and  of.  the 
valuations,  can  be  inspected  by  applicants  for  shares  at  the  offices  of  the  solicitors 
to  the  company  in  England  between  the  hours  of  ten  a.m.  and  four  p.m 

Application  should  be  made  on  the  form  accompanying  the  full  prospectus,  or  on 
the  form  appended  to  the  newspaper  advertisements,  and  forwarded  to  the  bankers, 
together  with  a  remittance  for  the  amount  of  the  deposit.  Failure  to  pay  any  in¬ 
stalment  on  shares  allotted  when  due  will  render  the  shares  and  all  amounts  paid 
thereon  liable  to  forfeiture. 

Full  prospectuses  and  forms  of  application  can  be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the 
company,  or  from  the  bankers,  brokers,  solicitors,  and  auditors. 

For  further  information,  in  compliance  with  the  Companies  Act,  1900,  see  full 
prospectus. 


object  of  the  scheme  was  to  obtain  money.  The  question  for  you  to  consider 
is,  Are  you  going  to  have  a  fair  run  for  your  money?  They  were  here  to 
decide  whether  they  would  abandon  their  property  or  go  on  with  it.  The 
company  he  proposed  to  create  had  this  element  of  alteration  :  He  proposed  to 
reduce  the  capital  from  £400,000  to  £250,000,  and  to  pav  dividends,  if  he  could,  on 
this  capital.  He  did  not  suppose  that  anyone  had  the  slightest  hope  of  their  being 
able  to  pay  dividends  on  a  capital  of  £400,000.  He  proposed  to  reduce  the 
face  value  of  the  shares  and  the  capital  of  the  company,  and  the  relative 
difference  would  only  be  as  though  they  were  reduced  from  (os.  to  8s.  a 
share.  There  were  780,000  shares  in  the  present  company  ;  he  proposed  to  have 
1,000,000  5s.  shares  in  the  new  company,  leaving,  after  the  shareholders  had  applied 
for  all  they  are  entitled  to,  220,000  5s.  shares  as  a  surplus.  He  concluded  by  form¬ 
ally  proposing  the  resolution  :— “That  the  company  be  wound  up  voluntarily,  and 
that  William  Henry  Brown,  of  34  and  36  Gresham  Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  be 
and  he  is  hereby  appointed  liquidator  for  the  purposes  of  such  winding  up  at  an 
agreed  remuneration  of  £200.”  ... 

Mr.  W.  H.  Jones  seconded  the  motion,  which  after  some  discussion  was  agreed 
to,  with  three  or  four  dissentients. 


ORIENT  LINE 


I©  AUSTRALIA,  HEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 


Y  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
Lr  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

„  I F.  GREEN  &  CO.  I  Head  Offices : 

Managers  -J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  I  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 
P-  OC  U.  SERVICES. _ 

n  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 

P,  ®  u.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  AUSTRALIA, 
rASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND.  _ 


n,  «  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

r,  OC  V.  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 

hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S  W. 
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SUPER-AERATION 


SUPER-AERATION,  LIMITED,  is  the  owner  of  the  patent  rights  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  now  well- 
known  invention  which  dispenses  aerated  waters  in  bulk. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  Super-Aeration  system  a  considerable  saving  is  effected  in  various  directions,  including 
the  heavy  expenses  attached  to  bottling  at  the  factory,  corking,  wiring,  loss  in  breakages,  packing  and  handling, 
storage,  &c. ,  whilst  the  cost  of  distribution  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


The  aeration  is  so  perfectly  retained  that  the  quality  of  the  water,  when  drawn,  is  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  now  supplied  by  the  leading  aerated  water  manufacturers. 

The  value  of  the  invention  in  establishments  conducting  a  large  trade  within  a  small  area  can  readily  be 
appreciated,  owing  to — 

(a)  The  great  economy  in  space,  the  contents  of  one  cylinder  being  the  equivalent  of  20  dozen 

bottles  of  soda-water. 

(b)  The  great  economy  in  time,  the  cylinder  contents  being  instantly  available  for  one  outlet, 

without  the  necessity  of  unwiring,  uncorking,  and  handling  240  separate  bottles  ;  and 

(c)  The  great  economy  in  cost  for  a  perfectly  aerated  Pasteurised  water. 

The  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  every  drop  of  water  dispensed  can  be  perfectly  iced  (no  matter  the 
quantity  drawn)  without  the  water  coming  into  contact  with  the  ice. 


The  lucrative  nature  of  the  aerated  water  [business,  even  under  present  methods,  is  well  known  ;  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  expense  of  the  business,  as  at  present  carried  on,  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  cost  of  bottles,  corks,  wires,  and  breakages,  it  is  obvious  that  a  system  by  which  waters  of 
equal  or  superior  quality  and  aeration  can  be  manufactured  and  delivered  without  these  heavy  expenses  must 
be  much  more  profitable. 


In  order  to  cope  successfully  with  the  daily  increasing  demand  throughout  the  Kingdom  for  Super-Aeration, 
the  Parent  Company  has  disposed,  and  is  disposing,  of  its  rights  to  subsidiary  Companies.  The  following  have 


already  been  established  : — 

London  Super-Aeration,  Limited. 
Cardiff  Super-Aeration,  Limited. 
Thanet  Super-Aeration,  Limited. 
Leicester  Super-Aeration,  Limited. 


Glasgow  Super- Aeration,  Limited. 

Sussex  Super-Aeration,  Limited. 

Bath  Super-Aeration,  Limited. 

Guildford  District  Super-Aeration,  Limited. 


Arrangements  have  also  been  entered  into  for  the  formation  of  subsidiary  Companies  for  various  other 
districts,  and  negotiations  are  pending  in  regard  to  further  developments. 


A  LIVERPOOL  super -AERATION  COMPANY 

is  being  formed  to  acquire  the  licence  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Parent  Company’s  system  within  a  radius  of 
twenty  miles  of  the  Liverpool  Town  Hall,  with  the  exception  of  towns,  &c.,  in  the  county  of  Flint,  North 
Wales.  In  addition  to  the  City  of  Liverpool,  the  radius  above  referred  to  includes  the  important  towns 
and  districts  of— 

Warrington  St.  Helens  Ormskirk 

Wigan  Southport  Prescot 

Chester  Birkenhead,  &c. 

A  distinct  advantage  possessed  by  this  Company  will  be  the  right  of  supply  to  the  many  large  and  important 
lines  of  ocean-going  steamers  which  sail  to  and  from  the  port  of  Liverpool,  the  invention  being  particularly 
suited  for  use  on  board  ship. 


JL  SUPER-AERATION  MACHINE  can  be  seen  in  working  order  at  the 
Company’s  Temporary  Showroo  ms,  20  WATER  ST.,  LIYERPOOL. 
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MR.  MACQUEEN  will  publish  on 
JUNE  19 

A  NEW  and  REVISED  EDITION  of 

MISS  ELLA  C.  SYKES’S  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  PERSIA. 

THROUGH  PERSIA  Ol  A 

SIDE-SADDLE. 

With  a  specially  written  Introduction  for  this  Edition  by 

Major  ^General 

SIR  FREDERIC  QOLDSMID,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 


MESSRS.  HUTCHINSON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

Edited  by  BEATA  FRANCIS  and  ELIZA  KEARY. 

THE  FRANCIS  LETTERS.  Being  Letters  of 

the  late  Sir  Philip  Francis  and  Members  of  his  Family.  With  an 
Introductory  Note  on  the  Junius  Controversy,  by  C.  F.  KEARY. 
In  2  demy  8vo.  vols.  buckram  gilt  and  gilt  top,  24s.  net,  with 
numerous  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

We  shall  find  these  letters  a  revelation.  Nothing  can  be  more  charming  than 
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rule  we  can  make  no  exception.  Manuscripts  not  acknow¬ 
ledged  within  four  weeks  are  rejected. 

NOTICE. — This  number  contains  the  first  of  a  series  of  three 
articles  on  Military  Education ,  which  deal  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  :  (1)  The  True  Objective ;  (2)  The  Breakdown 
of  the  Present  System ;  (3)  The  Right  Line. 


NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Probably  Mr.  Asquith  has  added  not  a  little  to  his  own 
personal  comfort.  With  a  too  strict  sense  of  loyalty  to 
party  he  has  tried  for  nearly  two  years  to  soothe  a 
party,  divided  on  essential  points,  into  at  least  a 
semblance  of  unity.  As  his  reward  he  has  been  branded 
as  a  schismatic  by  his  titular  leader.  His  confession  of 
faith,  made  at  the  complimentary  dinner  given  to  some 
unsuccessful  candidates  of  Essex  divisions,  has  atoned 
for  the  period  of  loyal  suppression.  He  subscribes  to  the 
three  cardinal  articles  :  that  the  war  was  forced  upon 
the  Government,  that  it  had  been  carried  on  humanely, 
that  annexation  is  necessary.  He  further  paid  a  high  j 
tribute  to  the  humanity  of  his  friend  Lord  Milner,  which  j 
to  their  disgrace  the  vitriolic  attacks  of  certain  Liberals 
had  made  necessary.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
who  has  been  in  solution  for  so  long  has  in  the  end 
precipitated  the  wrong  doctrine.  But  in  spite  of  this 
unexpected  result  he  has"  produced  from  others  the  ! 
right  doctrine  for  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party. 

It  has  now  at  least  the  foundation  of  a  definite  con-  i 
viction.  Soon  it  will  even  have  a  leader.  To  the 
present  leader  this  much  gratitude  is  due  that  his  ! 
incompetence  has  been  bad  enough  to  bring  its  own 
reward. 

This  question  of  humanity  was  selected  by  the  House 
of  Commons  as  the  occasion  for  the  display  of  more 
political  vehemence  than  has  been  seen  for  a  year,  j 
Mr.  Brodrick  chose  to  re-expose  to  public  view  Mr. 
Bryn  Roberts’  unpatriotic  misrepresentations  about  the 
mutiny  of  soldiers  in  Africa.  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  selected  this  peculiarly  inopportune 
moment  to  jump  off  the  fence,  on  which  for  the  first 
time  it  was  his  duty  to  sit.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Ellis  spoilt  the  glory  of  their  sentimental  excesses 
by  exposing  political  animus  at  the  very  moment 
when  they  boasted  to  be  divinely  aloof.  The  result  j 
was  that  the  Imperialist  Liberals  under  the  leading  of  j 
Mr.  Haldane  proclaimed  their  isolation  from  their  party. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  walked  out  and 
about  fifty  Liberals  abstained  from  voting.  The  way 
in  which  the  motion  was  put  and  the  lines  of  the  discus¬ 


sion  left  them  no  chance  to  do  otherwise  ;  but  the  House 
of  Commons  lost  much  reputation  and  dignity  when  it 
spoiled  the  opportunity  for  strong  co-operation  in  the 
cause  of  humanity  by  petulant  outbreaks  of  political  bad 
temper. 

Miss  Hobhouse’s  report  on  the  refugee  camps,  which 
was  unfortunately  published  after  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s 
motion  of  adjournment,  may  be  accepted  as  proof 
that  the  death-rate  in  the  refugee  camps  was  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be,  even  in  the  view  of  those  who  do 
not  commit  the  mistake,  common  to  professional  senti¬ 
mentalists,  of  applying  the  formulae  of  peace  to  solve 
the  problems  of  war.  The  average  death-rate  in  the 
Transvaal  camps  was  120  per  thousand.  To  give  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  standard  of  comparison — -on  the  whole 
a  fair  one — the  fine  drawn  troops  who  experienced  an 
epidemic  of  enteric  on  reaching  Bloemfontein  lost  only 
52  in  a  thousand.  The  excess  of  the  mortality  in  the 
camps  was  chiefly  due  to  the  number  of  children,  for 
whom  no  doubt  the  procurable  food  wTas  often  pecu¬ 
liarly  unsuited.  Of  the  336  deaths  in  a  month  no  less 
than  226  were  of  children.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  discuss  the  cause  of  this  mis¬ 
fortune,  and,  since  the  gathering  of  families  in  these 
camps  was  made  by  the  Boers  themselves  a  political 
necessity,  sanely  to  discuss  means  of  bettering  their 
condition.  Mr.  Brodrick’s  statement  that  decentrali¬ 
sation  is  in  progress,  that  those  of  the  families  who 
have  friends  or  money  are  taking  advantage  of  the  leave 
to  go  elsewhere,  gives  assurance  that  at  any  rate  the 
prime  evil  of  overcrowding  has  found  a  remedy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  from  the  meagre  and  con¬ 
flicting  reports  in  the  papers  exactly  what  took  place  at 
the  pro-Boer  meeting  in  the  Queen’s  Hall  on  Wednes¬ 
day.  Mr.  Labouchere,  with  a  Union  Jack,  captured 
from  the  patriots  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  “torn  but 
flying”  in  his  hand,  and  plastering  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Milner  with  “Judas”  and  “penny-a-liner,” 
was  probably  quite  satisfied.  But  we  doubt  whether 
anybody  else  was,  for  the  confusion  of  the  assembly 
was  mental  as  well  as  physical.  The  chairman  was 
careful  to  say  nothing  about  “independence”  in  his 
speech  :  indeed,  he  invited  the  Boers  to  “  enter  the 
area  of  the  British  Empire  ”  on  the  same  terms  as 
Canadians  and  Australians,  a  proposition  the  most 
loyal  might  agree  to.  This  did  not  please  Mr.  Sauer, 
whose  peroration  was  that  “the  Republics  must  be 
allowed  to  retain  their  independence  ”.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  imitated  Mr.  Labouchere’s  prudence,  and  stuck 
to  the  “  women  and  children  ”  argument.  But  a  gentle¬ 
man  from  Battersea  unexpectedly  amended  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  by  proposing  that  terms  “  shall  include  the 
complete  independence  of  the  two  Republics”,  which 
was  carried  by  “  acclamation  Even  the  “  stewards  ”, 
we  believe,  were  disappointed  by  the  trifling  amount  of 
“  bashing”  in  which  they  were  able  to  indulge. 

“Vengeance  is  a  dish  which  is  best  eaten  cold”, 
according  to  the  French  proverb,  and  with  grim  and 
leisurely  gust  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  enjoying  his  repast 
at  the  expense  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which  rejected  him, 
the  corner-stone,  at  the  last  election.  There  is  humour 
as  well  as  truth  in  what  Mr.  Rhodes  said  at  the 
Bulawayo  meeting.  Next  to  the  conquered  republics, 
the  Cape  Colony  has  lost  most  by  the  war,  and  through 
its  own  fault.  “  The  only  State  which  he  was  sorry 
for  was  Cape  Colony  ”,  so  runs  the  report  of  the  ex- 
Premier’s  speech  at  Bulawayo  :  “  Lord  Milner  had  gone 
to  Pretoria,  and  Sir  Walter  Hely-Hutchinson  was 
dealing  with  the  scab  and  bubonic  plague.  It  was  a 
great  change  for  the  mother  State,  but  it  was  its  own 
fault  ”.  After  describing  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  Afrikander  Bond  to  Mr.  Kruger,  and  the  refusal  of 
the  Colony  to  follow  its  leaders  in  their  timorous 
treason,  Mr.  Rhodes  went  on,  “Their  political  leader, 
Mr.  Hofmeyr,  was  taking  warm  baths  at  Ems  ”.  Five 
years  ago  the  Bond  had  Mr.  Rhodes  upon  the  ground, 
and  now  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  has  reversed  the 
position,  Mr.  Rhodes  would  be  more  than  human  if  he 
did  not  have  his  tit-for-tat  with  Mr.  Hofmeyr. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  sceptre  of  power  and  wealth 
has  passed  for  ever  from  the  hands  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
which  will  relapse  into  its  former  slough  of  despond, 
thanks  to  the  feeble  fanaticism  of  the  Bond  leaders. 
The  centre  of  political  gravity  has  been  shifted  to  the 
Transvaal,  where  the  wealth  already  was,  and,  as  Mr. 
Rhodes  says,  “the  whole  revenue  of  the  Colony  was 
dependent  on  the  railways,  and  the  whole  situation  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  northern  States  ”.  We  fancy  that 
the  Cape  Colonists  will  be  a  little  restive  under  the  pity 
of  Mr.  Rhodes — “  he  was  afraid  that  his  poor  old  State 
was  coming  out  worst  ” — but  if  they  are  wise  they  will 
renounce  political  ambition,  and  take  seriously  to  farm¬ 
ing  and  grape-growing.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
right  in  his  prophecy  that  within  four  years  the  federa¬ 
tion  of  the  various  States  of  South  Africa  will  be  con¬ 
summated,  though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  is 
“  nonsense  to  talk  of  self-government  for  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  River  Colony  before  federation  was  accom¬ 
plished  ”.  Federation  is  a  matter  of  bargaining,  and 
always  takes  a  long  time  :  autonomy  need  not  of  neces¬ 
sity  wait  on  it. 

The  diary  of  Mr.  Kretschmar,  which  is  among  the 
papers  published  as  an  addendum  to  the  Transvaal 
Concessions  Report,  deserves  to  rank  for  naive  vil¬ 
lainy  with  Pepys’  confessions  to  himself.  The  steady 
development  of  the  conspiracy  in  the  Transvaal  is 
proved  to  the  hilt  in  this  historic  document,  for  Mr. 
Kretschmar  was  in  close  familiarity  with  the  authorities 
in  Pretoria.  “  The  fall  of  England  shall  be  the  crown  of 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century”,  he  wrote  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1899,  and  again  in  the  same  passage  applauded 
himself  for  a  former  prophecy  of  the  collapse  of 
English  supremacy.  About  the  same  date  he  con¬ 
fided  to  the  confidential  pages  of  this  diary  his  know¬ 
ledge  that  an  ultimatum,  as  insolent  as  the  later  one, 
was  in  preparation.  Indeed  the  diary  piles  up  proof,  as 
if  on  purpose,  of  the  persistent  malevolence  of  the  Boer 
Government.  Selections  from  it  would  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  pamphlet  for  foreign  consumption. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  the  German  shareholders  in 
the  Netherlands  Railway  should  shout  their  loudest  in 
order  to  get  compensation  out  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
forfeiture  of  their  concession.  It  is  probable  that  the 
German  Government  will  do  more  diplomatically  to 
protect  the  pockets  of  its  citizens  than  Lord  Salisbury 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Delagoa  Bay  Railway,  where  he 
allowed  the  Portuguese  Government  to  rob  the  British 
shareholders  of  everything.  But  shareholders  invariably 
have  to  suffer  for  the  folly  of  their  directors  and 
officials,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Dutch  directors 
deliberately  connived  at  the  belligerent  acts  of  the 


officials  on  the  spot.  Let  the  shareholders  recover 
damages  against  their  directors  for  having  acted  ultra 
vires  ;  but  the  impudence  of  some  of  the  claims  against 
our  Government  can  best  be  gauged  by  the  proceedings 
of  Mr.  Milvain’s  compensation  commission.  A  goods 
clerk  on  the  Netherlands  Railway  claims  ,£1,000,  of 
which  ^£300  is  for  “  hardships  endured  during  the 
voyage”  on  the  “Arundel  Castle”!  No  doubt  this 
Swedish  artisan  did  not  have  a  state-room  to  himself : 
but  what  next  ? 

The  period  of  “  regrettable  incidents  ”,  it  would  seem, 
is  not  yet  past.  On  12  June  to  the  south  of  Middel- 
burg  a  detachment  of  250  Victorian  mounted  troops 
were  completely  surprised,  apparently  through  mere 
carelessness,  by  a  superior  party  of  Boers.  Only  two 
officers  and  fifty  men  succeeded  in  escaping  to  General 
Beatson’s  camp  ;  two  officers  and  sixteen  men  were 
killed,  four  officers  and  thirty-eight  men  wounded,  and 
the  rest  captured.  Two  pom-poms  were  also  lost.  On 
the  same  day  came  news  of  a  severe  defeat  inflicted  on 
De  Wet.  He  lost  at  least  seventeen  killed,  forty-five 
prisoners  were  taken  as  well  as  much  stock  and  ammu¬ 
nition.  In  Cape  Colony  Kruitzinger,  who  has  amused 
himself  by  again  announcing  the  annexation  of  parts  of 
the  Colony,  has  been  “severely  hustled”,  a  phrase 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  still  moving 
south  with  comparative  impunity  ;  but  it  is  said  that  he 
has  less  than  three  hundred  men  with  him.  Through¬ 
out  the  country  the  process  of  attrition  continues. 
General  Bruce  Hamilton  has  effectually  cleared  the 
country  round  Fauresmith,  capturing  as  usual  many 
thousand  unfortunate  sheep,  which  are  perhaps  used  to 
the  experience.  Another  clearing  movement  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  the  Thaba  ’Nchu  neighbourhood.  Further 
information  reveals  that  Reuter’s  telegram  last  week 
giving  the  defeat  of  Beyer’s  commando  was  inaccurate 
in  detail  and  names  but  founded  on  fact. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a  less  inspiring  subject  than 
political  wirepulling,  and  we  should  think  an  audience 
of  political  agents  must  be  as  little  stimulative  of  high 
effort  as  any;  yet  Mr.  Balfour  succeeded  in  making 
the  Conservative  agents’  dinner  on  Wednesday  the 
occasion  for  a  really  fine  speech.  He  did  it  by  getting 
away  as  rapidly  as  he  could  from  all  that  specifically 
concerns  the  political  agent.  There  are  many  functions 
which  must  be  performed  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  them.  Wire-pulling  must  be  treated  strictly 
as  business,  paid  for,  and  left  there.  You  must  have 
political  agents,  you  must  have  a  hangman,  but  there 
the  necessity  ends  ;  it  does  not  extend  to  devoting  a 
speech  to  the  trade  of  either.  So  Mr.  Balfour 
quickly  escaped  from  politics  in  the  American  sense  to 
politics  in  the  English  sense,  and  put  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Morley,  and  others  in  their 
right  places.  We  say  “  right”  places  advisedly  ;  for  he 
did  not  at  all  put  them  in  the  same  place.  Mr.  Morley 
was  a  good  man  struggling  with  an  honest  mistake, 
but  Sir  Henry  a  feeble  person  who  lacked  the  courage 
to  do  the  wicked  thing  he  was  always  hankering  after. 
Weil,  he  has  done  it  now,  calumniating  his  country 
without  restraint  at  the  bidding  of  party  circumstances. 
Still  even  Sir  Henry  does  not  make  us  worse  than  our 
forefathers.  Holland  House  was  terribly  downcast  at 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  his  speech  at  the  Elbe  Regatta  the  German 
Emperor  was  again  singularly  happy  in  associating  his 
political  ambitions  with  local  sentiment.  He  has  never 
more  definitely  and  appropriately  stated  his  convictions 
that  the  hopes  of  Germany  lie  over  the  sea,  “in  the 
sunshine  ”.  He  found  hopes  for  the  world’s  peace  and 
German  prosperity  in  the  late  events  in  China ;  he 
looked  to  acquaintance  with  commercial  colonies  to 
cleanse  the  German  mind  of  its  bureaucratic  littleness 
and  he  welcomed  anything  from  a  yacht  to  a  man-of- 
war  as  the  appropriate  home  of  the  new  German.  The 
policy  he  cleverly  described  as  an  extension  of  the  old 
Hansas,  those  commercial  unions  of  people  and  towns 
which  brought  success  to  German  trade  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  century.  All  the  Hanseatic  towns,  even 
Hamburg,  Bremen  and  Lubeck,  which  alone  keep  the 
title,  lost  the  last  of  their  commercial  unity  in  the  Thirty 
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Years  War,  but  the  name  served  as  an  apt  excuse 
specially  to  associate  the  district  and  the  Hamburg- 
American  ship  on  which  the  Kaiser  was  speaking  with 
the  new  policy  and,  in  spite  of  its  metaphorical  quaint¬ 
ness,  to  give  local  popularity  to  the  “  Hoch  to  yachting 
and  the  Hanseatic  spirit”. 

The  four  Powers  have  again  rejected  the  request  of 
terete  to  be  incorporated  with  Greece.  A  similar  request 
was  so  made  and  so  rejected  about  four  months  ago, 
and.  however  much  sympathy  may  be  felt  for  "the 
Christians  in  Crete  in  their  enthusiasm  for  Greek 
nationality  it  is  clear  that  for  the  present  the  Powers 
were  unable  to  make  any  other  answer.  Prince  George 
was  naturally  moved  both  by  patriotic  and  philanthropic 
promptings  to  foster  the  Philhellene  sentiment  in  Crete, 
but  his  zeal  and  this  campaign  are  premature.  To 
some  extent  the  Powers  are  pledged  to  Turkey  to 
maintain  the  present  condition  until  her  agreement  to 
some  alteration  of  the  scheme  of  things  is  given  or 
extracted.  There  is  at  the  moment  a  ferment  along 
the  Western  borders  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  it  is 
impossible  to  prophesy  when  “the  sick  man  of  Europe” 
may  take  a  turn  for  the  worse.  But  change  is  certain 
and  circumstances,  if  not  the  action  of  the  Sultan,  must 
soon  upset  the  present  artificial  balance.  A  feature  of 
the  reconstruction  will  probably  be  the  incorporation  of 
Crete  with  Greece,  but  the  time  is  not  yet.  The 
Cretans  have  no  immediate  grievance  and  the  only 
hope  for  the  peace  of  the  future  is  that  the  intricacy  of 
this  arrangement  and  relation  of  the  near  Eastern 
countries  should  be  simplified  slowly  as  the  several 
difficulties  arise.  Their  friends  will  advise  the  Cretans 
to  wait  on  events. 

The  birth  of  a  daughter  instead  of  a  son  to  the 
reigning  monarch  has  caused  even  more  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  Russia  than  in  Italy.  As  in  the  case  of  Italy 
an  heir  was  considered  needful  for  the  stability  of 
the  throne,  so  in  Russia  a  son  was  earnestly  desired  to 
strengthen  the  prevailing  policy.  The  law  in  its  wis¬ 
dom — against  our  experience  of  the  teaching  of  history — -  ! 
does  not  allow  a  Queen  to  succeed  in  either  Italy  or 
Russia,  but  it  is  beyond  the  logic  of  all  but  theoretical 
politicians  to  show  why  a  monarch’s  son  should  make 
a  better  successor  than  a  monarch’s  brother.  Yet  there 
is  something  like  lamentation  in  Russia  at  the  birth  of 
the  poor  little  Princess  Anastasia  and  it  is  said  in  France 
that  the  absence  of  a  son  is  a  “  standing  menace  to  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance”.  But  to  explain  why  this  is  so 
and  why  anyone  thinks  this  is  so  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
syllogism. 

The  best  news  from  India  is  that  the  monsoon  has 
commenced  in  good  time.  Its  approach  was  heralded 
from  Ceylon  some  weeks  ago  and  it  has  now  broken 
in  due  course  at  Bombay.  These  annual  rains  are 
always  the  determining  factor  of  the  Indian  agricultural 
year.  On  them  the  prosperity  of  the  country  turns. 
They  possess  a  special  importance  just  now,  for  the 
famine  is  still  lingering  in  the  Western  and  Southern 
districts.  By  the  last  returns  nearly  half  a  million  of 
persons  were  receiving  State  support.  It  will  now 
devolve  on  the  Government  to  make  a  fresh  and  earnest 
•effort  to  close  this  chapter  of  the  famine  chronicles. 
The  evils  arising  from  undue  prolongation  of  famine 
relief  are  scarcely  less  than  the  consequences  of  the 
famine  itself.  Meanwhile  the  Famine  Commission  has 
completed  its  inquiries  and  its  report  is  now  before  the 
Indian  Government.  When  the  history  of  the  famine 
is  made  public  it  will  be  found  that  certain  of  the  Native 
States  show  up  badly.  The  relief  measures  of  the 
Bombay  Government  have  been  conspicuously  success¬ 
ful  but  it  will  probably  be  seen  that  the  revenue  system 
of  the  Presidency  has  received  some  adverse  criticism 
from  the  Commission. 

England  France  and  Belgium  are  all  engaged  in 
discussing  old-age  pensions  in  some  form.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  passed  the  Friendly  Societies  Bill,  a 
very  necessary  reform  in  the  Poor  Law.  Previously 
boards  of  guardians  were  able  only  to  vote  allowances 
for  the  absolutely  destitute,  so  that  the  man  who  had 
ensured  for  himself  some  few  shillings  a  week  in  old 


age  was  refused  assistance  and  very  likely,  thanks 
entirely  to  his  thrift,  left  poorer  than  the  destitute 
spendthrift  who  was  granted  outdoor  relief.  In  future 
any  sum  up  to  five  shillings  a  week  received  from  a 
friendly  society  is  not  to  be  taken  into  account  by 
guardians.  The  importance  of  the  Bill,  as  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil  pointed  out,  is  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  bigger 
things.  It  has  broken  down  the  distinction  between 
the  destitute  and  non-destitute  and  logically  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  principle  of  old-age  pensions.  But  we  are 
moving  too  slowly  to  the  logical  conclusion,  just  as  in 
France  under  the  giant  scheme  of  M.  Cailloux  they  are 
moving  too  fast.  In  spite  of  his  gorgeous  promises 
and  plausible  arithmetic  England  will  possibly  yet 
reach  the  desired  end  first.  It  is  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
duty  to  see  to  this. 

The  London  County  Council  on  Tuesday  failed  to  see 
the  necessity  to  proclaim  itself  unequal  to  the  dignity 
the  Government  Education  Bill  would  thrust  upon  it. 
The  Progressives  were  certainly  in  a  very  unhappy 
position.  They  did  not  want  to  proclaim  their  own 
incompetence  and  belittle  the  Council,  neither  did  they 
want  to  support  a  mainly  Conservative  Government : 
and  they  did  not  quite  like  openly  to  acquiesce  in  the 
extinction  of  the  School  Board  Progressives.  So  they 
threw  out  an  amendment  to  the  Parliamentary  Com¬ 
mittee’s  report  in  favour  of  the  School  Board  as 
against  the  Council,  but  they  have  not  yet  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  The  Committee’s  plan  is  to  support 
the  Bill  so  far  as  it  glorifies  the  Council,  saving  their 
Progressive  face  by  severely  condemning  sundry  of  its 
particular  provisions.  The  debate  was  very  amusing. 
County  Councillors  can  afford  to  take  the  Bill 
humorously,  seeing  that  it  cannot  hurt  them  either  way. 
Not  so  the  School  Board  members  who  fail  entirely  to 
be  amused  at  the  prospect  of  their  happy  despatch. 
They  are  very  serious  over  it.  It  was  to  humour  them 
as  Radicals  that  the  amendment  in  their  favour  was 
put  forward  in  the  Council  at  all.  It  was  of  course 
withdrawn  without  a  division. 

Sir  Charles  Elliott’s  School  Board  Budget  speech 
|  makes  the  fact  of  the  growth  in  expenditure  clear 
}  but  it  is  not  equally  clear  how  it  can  be  definitely 
limited.  The  increase  of  the  school  rate  in  six 
years  by  ^699,000  which  has  raised  the  assessment 
from  nearly  tenpence  halfpenny  in  the  pound  to  nearly 
fourteenpence  is  largely  accounted  for  by  such  normal 
causes  as  increase  of  population,  and  its  shifting  to 
other  centres  involving  new  buildings.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  obligations  added  by  new  laws  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  blind,  im¬ 
becile  and  crippled  children,  and  the  extension  of  the 
school  age.  The  gross  cost  per  head  for  educating  each 
child  has  risen  during  the  period  from  ^3  145.  1  id.  to 
ioj.  3 d.  but  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  better  education 
without  paying  for  it.  The  increase  of  teachers’  salaries 
due  to  rise  in  scale  and  numbers  is  a  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  higher  educational  standard.  Sir  Charles 
Elliott  urged  economy,  and  suggested  certain  changes 
in  the  method  of  voting  on  new  expenditure.  What¬ 
ever  this  may  effect  should  be  tried.  The  duty  of  the 
Board  to  economise  is  the  greater  because  in  the  in¬ 
evitable  growth  of  their  operations  they  cannot  avoid 
having  to  spend  more  from  year  to  yTear. 

When  the  King  and  Queen  opened  Parliament,  this 
most  picturesque  and  stately  of  the  ceremonies  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Government  of  the  realm  was  suddenly 
burlesqued  by  the  tumbling  irruption  of  the  Commons. 
Unfortunately  they  did  not  see  themselves  as  others  saw 
them  ;  they  even  went  the  length  of  having  a  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  assign  them  greater  space,  and  to 
commit  the  ungallant  act  of  requiring  the  peeresses  to 
make  way  for  common  men.  The  committee  unfortu¬ 
nately  reports  that  these  gentlemen  can  be  provided 
with  the  necessary  accommodation  by  retaining  for 
their  use  the  Strangers’  Gallery  and  that  part  of  the 
House  beside  the  Bar  usually  reserved  for  ladies.  They 
point  out  that  the  peeresses  have  no  constitutional 
claim  to  a  place  in  the  gallery,  but  add  a  plea  in  their 
behalf  on  the  ground  of  precedent  and  picturesqueness, 
The  plea  should  have  been  less  cold.  Ceremonial  is 
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important  ;  and  the  robes  and  inherited  dignity  of  the 
peers  and  peeresses  play  a  valuable  part  in  the  dignity 
of  Government.  The  Commons  should  be  content  with 
their  power  ;  by  intruding  further  into  the  glories  of 
State  they  lose  reputation  and  suggest  infelicitous 
comparisons. 

That  the  preservation  of  the  view  from  Richmond 
Hill  is  in  a  proper  sense  a  popular  object  was  further 
shown  by  Mr.  John  Burns’  question  to  the  Parks  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  London  County  Council.  He  played  his 
part  of  looking  to  the  interest  of  the  classes  which 
form  the  bulk  of  his  constituents  ;  and  if  judgment  is 
directed  by  the  sheer  number  of  those  whose  interests 
are  involved,  no  view  is  so  valuable  as  this.  Matthew 
Arnold  found  nothing  comparable  to  it  except  a  part  of 
the  approach  to  New  York — but  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  quote  authority.  The  bare  facts  are  eloquent 
enough.  Here  is  a  view  in  itself  and  in  its  historic  asso¬ 
ciations  unique  ;  it  is  enjoyed  yearly  by  many  thousands 
of  people  to  whom  remoter  views,  such  as  Derwentwater, 
about  which  there  was  a  recent  agitation,  are  never 
accessible.  It  is  to  be  lost  because  a  thin  fringe  of 
land,  of  inconsiderable  value  considering  the  greatness 
of  the  stake,  is  desired  for  the  uses  of  the  speculative 
builder,  a  class  of  man  whose  life  is  spent  in  erecting 
houses  which  it  is  a  pain  to  inhabit.  The  larger  public 
will  surely  defend  Richmond  from  these  “  concrete 
mendacities  ”. 

The  emotion  of  some  watcher  of  the  skies  “  when  a 
new  planet  swims  into  his  ken  ”  or  of  Cortez  on  his 
peak  in  Darien  must  have  been  Sir  Harry  Johnston’s  as 
he  looked  down  upon  his  first  Ocapia  in  the  great 
forest  by  the  Semliki  river.  This  giraffe-like  creature 
is  clearly  an  addition  to  the  world’s  zoology.  Professor 
Ray  Lankester  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot  be  referred  to 
the  genus  of  the  extinct  Helladotherium — which,  like 
the  Megatherium  no  doubt,  comes  not  again.  But  in 
his  own  line  of  discovery  Sir  Harry  is  more  fortunate 
even  than  Cortez  who  had  only  one  Pacific.  Sir  Harry 
within  the  last  six  weeks  has  discovered  yet  another 
unknown  beast  of  the  tribe  which  naturalists  a  little 
while  ago  were  confident  had  only  one  representative, 
the  glorious  Giraffa  Camelopardalis.  The  female  of 
his  newest  giraffe  has  three  horns  and  the  male 
five  horn  cores.  Sir  Harry  Johnston’s  new  giraffes 
follow  one  another  so  quickly  that  we  cannot  wonder 
if  Professor  Ray  Lankester  himself  gets  slightly  mixed 
as  to  their  identities.  Sir  Harry  Johnston,  now 
in  London,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a  very 
few  weeks  ago  he  was  travelling  through  a  wild  part 
of  the  Uganda  Protectorate  passing  immense  herds 
of  wild  game  that  recalled  the  best  days  of  Gordon 
Cumming.  But  we  cannot  share  his  enthusiasm  in  this 
when  we  think  of  what  will  happen  to  those  herds,  when 
the  journey  between  London  and  the  heart  of  Africa  is 
made  still  easier  and  quicker. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  dulness  has  been  the  order 
of  the  week  in  all  departments.  American  rails  have 
been  a  steady  market,  as  they  could  hardly  help  being 
in  face  of  the  exceptionally  good  prospects  of  the  wheat 
harvest,  and  the  continued  expansion  of  trade  as  shown 
by  the  increased  traffic  returns.  But  even  in  Americans 
the  steadiness  verges  on  stagnation  ;  and  when  prices 
are  good  in  London  they  come  lower  from  New  York 
and  vice  versa.  Those  best  qualified  to  give  an  opinion 
maintain  that  the  deal  between  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Milwaukee  railways  will  come  off,  and  predict  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  securities  of  both.  Atchison  shares 
have  been  very  firm  on  either  side  of  91.  The  weari¬ 
some  operations  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  unreliable 
news  from  that  quarter  continue  to  act  as  a  wet  blanket 
upon  the  Kaffir  market,  where  the  boom  is  again  post-  ; 
poned  to  the  Greek  calends.  Probably  it  will  come 
suddenly,  when  no  one  is  thinking  of  it.  The  Jungle  is 
a  desert,  and  everybody  seems  to  be  waiting  for  some 
good  cables  about  the  boreing  on  the  banket.  Unless 
the  strong  groups  give  the  public  a  lead  by  showing 
their  own  confidence  in  their  properties,  the  public  will 
certainly  not  come  in.  Lake  Views,  Perseverance,  and 
Le  Rois  have  all  fallen  considerably,  Home  rails  con¬ 
tinue  their  descent,  and  Consols  close  at  93^. 


THE  RALLY  OF  LIBERAL  IMPERIALISM. 
HE  Liberal  Imperialists  may  be  congratulated  on 
Mr.  Asquith’s  speech  and  on  their  action  of  Mon¬ 
day  night.  Perhaps  it  might  be  more  correct  to  say 
inaction,  but  a  definite  refusal  to  follow  your  leader 
is  after  all  quite  as  strong  a  step  as  any  politician 
in  the  circumstances  could  be  expected  to  take. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  may  see  an  end  of  the 
ridiculous  fiction  that  the  Liberal  party  is  really  at 
one  in  all  essentials.  In  truth  they  are  on  the  one 
essential  at  sixes  and  sevens.  It  is  perfectly  evident, 
and  it  is  admitted  by  the  keenest  controversialists 
of  the  Opposition,  that  the  large  abstention  among 
Liberals  in  the  House  at  the  time  of  the  division 
was  due  not  to  satisfaction  with  the  methods  of  the 
Government  in  conducting  the  war  but  to  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  their  own  leading  men.  We  purposely 
refrain  from  employing  the  word  “leaders”,  which 
would  be  clearly  inappropriate  to  the  situation.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  motion  was  not  the  reason  but  the 
pretext.  Mr.  Haldane  brought  his  keen  intelligence 
and  sterling  common-sense  to  clear  up  a  hopeless 
entanglement  of  false  issues.  At  first  sight  the 
criticism  of  the  able  writer  in  the  “  Westminster 
Gazette  ”  seems  justified,  that  it  was  unreasonable  to 
refrain  from  condemning  the  action  of  the  War  Office 
because  you  believed  Mr.  Kruger  was  responsible  for 
the  war.  The  real  answer  to  that  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  Liberal-Imperialist  position. 
They  are  defending  what  they  think  the  best  traditions 
of  Liberalism  and  have,  as  Mr.  Asquith  explained, 
endeavoured  to  do  it  without  causing  needless  friction 
in  their  own  party.  On  the  other  hand  they  find 
much  to  censure  in  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
and  yet  cannot  drive  their  criticisms  home  lest  their 
position  should  be  misinterpreted.  They  have  often 
refrained  from  resenting  the  attitude  of  many  in  their 
own  party  for  fear  of  causing  further  divisions.  The 
reward  for  their  moderation  frequently  has  been  an 
exultant  cry  on  Unionist  platforms  “  Where  is  your 
Imperialism?”  with  the  comment  that  it  was  assumed 
for  electioneering  purposes  only.  For  ourselves  we 
have  never  seen  just  cause  to  question  the  genuineness 
of  Liberal  Imperialism,  but  we  have  seen  very  clearly  the 
folly  of  pretending  that  there  was  no  real  and  lasting 
cleavage  of  opinion  in  the  Opposition.  We  hope  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  has  done  juggling  with  facts  and 
will  not  allow  himself  to  be  represented  any 
longer  in  the  humiliating  position  of  an  honest 
man  with  a  dishonest  mind.  Political  fictions 
may  be  excusable  when  you  receive  some  solid 
return  for  so  far  stultifying  yourself  as  to  feign  a  belief 
in  them,  but  when  every  concession  is  hailed  as  an 
abandonment  of  your  original  standpoint  and  every 
attempt  to  find  some  common  ground  is  pointed  at  as 
a  desire  to  assume  at  length  the  attitude  of  an  opponent 
of  the  war  from  the  beginning,  common  self-respect  at 
last  demands  that  the  opportunity  must  be  seized, 
whenever  it  occurs,  to  repudiate  the  contradictions  into 
which  you  are  being  forced. 

Let  us  hope  that  recent  occurrences  have  put  an 
end  to  those  not  very  ingenuous  or  brilliant  manoeuvres 
which  Mr.  Perks  conducted  at  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  The  only  result  for  the 
Imperialist  Liberals  has  been  to  find  themselves  de¬ 
nounced  by  an  ex-leader  as  “aping  the  conduct  and 
professing  the  faith  of  those  to  whom  they  are  opposed 
and  by  Mr.  John  Morley  as  out  of  “  the  main  stream  of 
Liberalism  ”.  As  these  remarks  were  loudly  cheered 
at  a  banquet  where  the  technical  leader  of  the  party 
was  a  guest  and  he  had  already  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  vituperative  attacks  on  Liberal  Imperialism, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  those  who  differed  from 
the  pro-Boer  attitude  thought  it  high  time  to  protest. 

The  result  of  that  protest  was  to  land  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  in  perhaps  the  most  humiliating 
position  in  which  even  he  has  yet  found  himself.  He 
was  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  pro-Boer  environment 
at  the  National  Reform  Union  and  took  no  pains  to- 
conceal  it ;  he  could  not  expect  therefore  to  retain  the 
allegiance  of  those  whose  convictions  he  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  flout.  But  apparently  he  thought  as- 
badly  of  them  as  they  do  of  him  which  is  saying  a 
good  deal,  but  he  perished  of  his  own  cynicism,  finding 
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himself  ignored  by  a  large  section  of  the  best  minds  in  [ 
the  party  who  have  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  cave.  Sir  Henry  no  doubt  feels  more 
at  ease  when  sitting  between  Sir  William  Harcourt  and 
Mr.  Morley  than  when  he  is  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey,  but  what  reasonable 
man  doubts  in  whose  hands  the  future  of  the  party  really 
rests?  When  a  politician  with  the  brilliant  record  of  the  j 
•late  Liberal  Home  Secretary  finds  it  necessary  to  desert  j 
his  nominal  chief  at  a  moment  of  crisis,  what  can  be 
thought  of  the  capacity  of  that  chief  to  control  the 
course  of  his  followers  ? 

The  ineptitudes  of  Sir  Henry  have  at  length  forced  the  j 
strongest  and  soundest  thinkers  among  the  Liberals  | 
into  direct  conflict  with  him,  but  the  Liberal- Imperialist 
position  is  complicated  by  the  bafHing  irresolution  of  the 
politician  who  should  be  their  leader.  No  man,  not  even 
his  intimates  can  give  a  rational  or  worthy  explanation 
of  Lord  Rosebery’s  reticence.  Inscrutability  is  a 
Napoleonic  gift,  but  to  maintain  the  interest  the 
Napoleonic  qualities  are  required.  Even  those  who 
came  to  worship  now  return  to  scoff,  for  an  affectation 
of  detachment  from  party  does  not  win  the  admiration 
of  partisans.  It  is  of  little  avail  to  entertain  all  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party,  while  you  ostentatiously  deny 
yourself  the  title  of  Liberal. 

If  the  party  clearly  recognise  that  Liberal  Imperialism 
“fara  da  se  ”,  they  have  a  future  before  them.  Let 
them  no  longer  hang  on  the  skirts  of  a  reluctant 
prophet.  If  they  continue  to  ignore  the  patent  facts  of 
the  situation,  they  will  indeed  be  relegated  to  some 
political  breakwater  out  of  the  “main  stream”  of  ] 
political  activity  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  his 
friends  are  disporting  themselves.  The  elective 
affinities  of  political  association  are  rapidly  cementing 
a  permanent  alliance  between  the  extreme  Left  section  j 
and  the  Irish  Nationalists.  If  a  Liberal  party  is  to  exist  J 
which  shall  command  any  reasonable  following  in  Great  j 
Britain,  it  must  have  a  common  basis  of  patriotism  with 
its  Tory  opponents.  Such  a  party,  we  cannot  but 
admit,  would  probably  draw  to  itself  a  considerable  J 
amount  of  support  from  Liberal-Unionist  quarters  and  ! 
will  rally  the  best  elements  of  Opposition. 

This  consummation  we  earnestly  desire  in  the  best 
interests  of  Toryism.  Our  own  party  is  suffering  j 
grievously  from  the  lack  of  effective  criticism  and  ; 
strenuous  opposition.  If  the  Imperialist  Liberals  fail  j 
to  consolidate  themselves  into  a  powerful  force  as  they 
now  have  the  chance  of  doing,  external  influence  upon 
the  Government  will  grow  weaker  and  weaker  until  the 
party  in  power  perishes  from  lack  of  outside  pressure,  { 
as  the  fish  the  “  Challenger  ”  drew  from  the  far  depths 
of  the  ocean,  which  burst  asunder  when  relieved  from 
the  circumincumbent  weight  of  w'ater.  We  should 
then  find  ourselves  landed  in  a  system  of  groups  com¬ 
bining  and  separating  again  as  personal  interest  or 
caprice  dictated,  fronted  by  a  vigilant  and  compact 
body  acting  together  on  the  bias  of  anti-patriotism. 
From  such  a  fate  the  Liberal  Imperialists  have  it 
in  their  power  to  save  our  institutions  and  they  may 
do  it  by  developing  logically  the  line  they  took  up  on 
Monday  night. 

THE  REPORT  ON  LOCAL  TAXATION. 

THERE  is  one  point  at  any  rate  on  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Local  Taxation  Commission  are  able 
to  agree  ;  and  that  is  that  the  terms  of  reference  cannot 
be  complied  with.  At  the  very  outset  the  Com¬ 
missioners  abandon  as  impracticable  the  idea  of  i 
determining  the  respective  contributions  of  real  and 
personal  property,  and  of  deciding  upon  the  equity  of 
those  contributions.  This  is  just  the  point  on  which 
light  was  particularly  hoped  for.  It  is  quite  clear,  of 
course,  that  various  kinds  of  real  and  personal  property 
do  not  contribute  equitably  to  local  taxation.  Attempts, 
as  we  know,  were  made  from  time  to  time  between 
1601  and  1840  to  secure  some  direct  contribution  in 
aid  of  local  rates  from  personalty,  and  since  1840  the 
exemption  of  personal  property  has  frequently  been 
made  a  ground  of  complaint.  Before  1888  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  to  some  extent  met  this  grievance 
by  making  certain  payments  out  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Exchequer  in  aid  of  local  rates  towards 


certain  expenditure  which  might  be  considered 
more  suitably  payable  by  taxpayers  than  by  ratepayers. 
As  these  Imperial  monies  were  obtained  from  taxation 
imposed  in  respect  of  real  property  as  well  as  personal, 
the  contribution  to  local  funds,  which  have  tor  many 
years  been  derived  wholly  or  almost  wholly  from  realty, 
meant  relieving  real  property  owners  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense.  It  is  true  that  the  system  introduced  in  1888 
made  an  attempt  more  effectively  to  remedy  the 
inequality  by  appropriating  for  local  use  certain  Im¬ 
perial  taxes  not  charged  upon  realty,  but  it  is 
not  contended  by  anyone  that  the  balance  has 
thereby  been  adjusted.  The  main  point  at  issue 
being  how  to  secure  that  everyone  should  contribute 
equitably  to  local  funds,  the  Commission,  we  think 
rightly,  brush  aside  the  idea  of  a  local  income-tax  as 
not  the  real  remedy,  even  if  it  were  a  practicable  one, 
which  it  is  not.  They  rather  make  the  inquiry  whether 
the  purposes  for  which  local  rates  are  raised  are  really 
the  concern  of  local  ratepayers  or  of  the  community  at 
large.  Is  the  local  ratepayer  being  burdened  with 
payments  which  should  rightly  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
taxpayer?  The  Commission  answer  this  question  by 
saying  that  this  is  the  case  to  some  extent.  The  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  Parliament  are  insufficient  and,  as 
is  rightly  pointed  out  by  Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir 
George  Murray,  what  were  at  one  time  purely  local 
services  may  now  be  matters  more  for  State  support 
owing  to  the  constantly  increasing  mobility  of  the 
population  and  other  causes. 

The  Commission  lay  down  the  broad  principle  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  services  which  are 
preponderantly  national  in  character  and  generally 
onerous  to  the  ratepayers,  and  services  which  are  pre¬ 
ponderantly  local  in  character  and  confer  upon  rate¬ 
payers  a  direct  and  peculiar  benefit  more  or  less 
commensurate  with  the  burden.  Payment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  ability  in  respect  of  the  former  and  payment 
in  accordance  with  benefit  received  in  respect  of  the 
latter  is  the  goal  to  which  financial  reformers  should 
make  their  way.  Though  the  distinction  cannot  be 
drawn  with  logical  precision  in  all  cases,  the  following 
services  are  thought  to  be  preponderantly  national  in 
character  ;  poor  relief,  police  and  criminal  prosecutions, 
education,  and,  to  some  extent,  main  roads. 

On  the  question  of  distribution,  the  recommendation 
of  the  majority  amounts  to  retaining  the  present  system 
of  Assigned  Revenues  and  specific  Grants  for  particular 
items  ot  expenditure.  The  existing  Grants  are  to  be 
retained  and  brought  up  to  date.  New  Grants  are  to 
be  given  for  pauper  lunatics  and  sick  persons,  and  also 
for  Poor  Law  children.  A  minority  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  including  Lord  Balfour  ot  Burleigh,  Lord  Blair 
Balfour,  Sir  E.  Hamilton,  and  Sir  G.  Murray  support 
the  relief  of  the  ratepayers  by  a  direct  Grant  from  the 
Exchequer.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Lord 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  that  after  all  the  precise  form  in 
which  the  money  is  obtained  from  Imperial  sources 
does  not  matter  much  to  the  ratepayers.  In  the  scheme 
of  distribution  the  minority  differ  from  the  majority  by 
advocating  that  some  regard  should  be  paid  to  the 
ability  of  the  different  districts  to  raise  local  funds, 
thus  equalising  to  a  considerable  extent  the  rates  for 
national  services.  The  Commission  generally  ap¬ 
prove  the  principle  of  half  rating  for  agricultural 
land,  though  Sir  E.  Hamilton  and  Sir  G.  Murray 
would  confine  it  to  national  services.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  probably  welcome  this  part  of  the  report 
as  they  will  very  shortly  have  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Agricultural  Rates  Act  and 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  now  familiar  cry  of  “  doles  ”  to 
the  agriculturist.  The  majority  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  quotes  the  late  Professor  Sidgwick,  who  pointed 
out  as  some  justification  for  the  generous  treatment  of 
the  agriculturist  in  rating  matters  that  when  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed,  the  community  derived  the  benefit 
at  his  expense. 

An  old  friend,  or  enemy,  the  taxation  of  land  values, 
turns  up  again  in  the  report,  this  time  with  a  new 
object  and  in  a  new  guise.  The  proposal  some 
years  ago  was  to  tax  ground  rents  which  were 
supposed  to  escape  payment  of  local  rates.  The 
desire  then  was  to  get  at  any  “  unearned  incre¬ 
ment  ”  which  might  accrue  to  the  freeholder  in 
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consequence  of  the  improvement  in  the  value  of  his 
property,  independently  of  any  act  of  his.  The  present 
proposal  in  a  minority  report,  signed  by  five  commis- 
sioners  out  of  fifteen,  is  to  value  all  sites  separately  in 
urban  districts,  and  then  to  impose  a  special  tax  upon 
them  on  a  higher  scale  than  on  the  buildings.  The 
minority  commissioners  would  have  the  special  rate  on 
site  values  limited  by  Parliament,  and  they  are  opposed 
to  any  interference  with  existing  contracts.  This  last 
is  a  great  concession  and  removes  the  element  of  in¬ 
justice  which  underlay  former  proposals.  But  it  would 
make  uniformity  in  our  rating  system  impossible 
in  London  for  a  hundred  years,  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  country  for  something  like  a  thousand  years, 
999  year  leases  being  common  in  the  North  of  England. 
The  majority  report  condemns  the  proposal  to  impose 
a  special  tax  on  site  values.  It  appears  to  consider 
that  instead  of  placing  additional  taxation  on  real 
property,  equity  requires  additional  contributions  from 
personal  property  for  the  relief  of  realty.  The  majority 
also  object  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  undesirable  to  depart  from  the  old-established 
rating  doctrine  of  rebus  sic  stantibus.  They  object 
further  that  the  burden  which  would  be  imposed  would 
not  in  any  way  correspond  with  the  benefits  received, 
since  the  new  tax  would  be  charged  not  only  upon 
land  which  was  increasing  in  value,  but  also  on  land 
which  was  decreasing.  Practical  difficulties  as  regards 
valuation  and  expense  are  also  raised.  Entirely  apart 
from  the  equity  of  the  proposal,  the  question,  and  we 
think  the  main  question,  arises,  what  will  the  separate 
valuation  of  sites  cost,  and  what  additional  income 
will  the  Local  Authorities  obtain  ?  Thai  question  has 
not  yet  been  answered. 


FRANCE  AND  POPULATION. 

HAT  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  French 
Census  returns  ?  The  most  obvious  one  is  that 
either  France  is  in  a  parlous  condition  owing  to  the 
small  increase  of  her  population  during  the  last  half- 
century,  or  that  she  is  in  a  position  of  great  advantage 
compared  with  every  other  leading  European  Power 
whose  populations  during  that  period  have  enormously 
increased.  It  is  not  wise  to  dogmatise  as  to  which  of 
these  is  the  true  view.  None  of  these  Powers  indeed 
has  quite  done  what  it  might  have  done  by  way  of 
increase  if  full  advantage  had  been  taken  of  nature’s 
fecundity,  which  it  is  well  known  is  capable  in  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  of  doubling  a  general  population  in 
about  twenty  years.  If  any  such  increase  of  numbers 
had  taken  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  instead  of  the 
figures  showing  a  rise  from  twenty-seven  millions  to 
forty-one  millions,  about  fifty  per  cent,  only  in  fifty 
years,  we  should  certainly  be  confronting  a  social 
problem  of  greater  seriousness  than  the  most 
pessimistic  Frenchman  can  suppose  the  stationary 
population  of  his  country  to  present.  Long  indeed 
before  this  point  had  been  reached  we  should  have 
been  discussing  the  population  question  in  all  its  rami¬ 
fications  from  quite  the  opposite  point  of  view  of  those, 
whether  Frenchmen  or  other  Europeans,  who  look 
on  the  non-increase  of  population  in  France  as  a 
symptom  of  national  decay.  In  fact  at  the  very 
time  when  our  population  stood  at  twenty-seven 
millions  John  Stuart  Mill  was  pointing  out  our  dangers 
of  over-population,  and  advocating  as  a  means  of 
preventing  it  the  system  of  French  peasant  proprietor¬ 
ship  as  an  effective  check.  It  has  served  that  purpose 
effectually  in  France,  and  if  a  population  which  only 
increases  from  thirty-five  millions  to  thirty-eight  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  is  ipso  facto  at  a  disadvantage 
with  its  neighbours  whose  records  are  so  strikingly 
different,  then  it  appears  that  peasant  proprietorship  is 
an  institution  which  must  be  ultimately  fatal  to  the 
position  of  a  nation  as  a  great  Power.  For  it  appears 
to  be  assumed  that  the  system  of  land  proprietorship, 
which  has  undoubtedly  made  the  French  peasant 
family  the  most  prosperous  in  Europe,  must  be 
politically  condemned  because  it  is  the  most  potent 
force  operating  in  France  against  population.  In  France 
wealth  increases  and  men  decay  in  a  sense  different 
from  what  Goldsmith  meant.  To  him  the  growth  of 


wealth  in  certain  limited  classes  meant  that  the  poor 
people  became  fewer,  but  that  is  not  so  except  in  special1 
localities  :  generally  the  poorer  the  mass  of  the  people 
are,  the  less  they  decay  in  the  sense  of  population.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  increase  of  prosperity  and  the  higher 
standard  of  comfort  in  any  class  is  attended  by  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  their  numbers.  In  France  a  degree  of  prosperity 
and  standard  of  comfort  superior  to  that  in  any  other 
European  nation  prevails  mainly  amongst  the  classes 
that  include  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  this  is  having  its 
natural  result  in  restraining  the  indiscriminate  breeding 
of  an  economically  redundant  labouring  class  to  which 
other  European  nations  owe  their  increasing  populations. 
These  populations,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them, 
do  not  increase  in  the  same  degree  in  quality  as  they  do 
in  quantity,  and  where,  as  is  the  case  throughout 
Europe  at  present,  the  development  of  manufactures  and 
commerce  is  synchronous  with  that  of  population  and  is 
stimulating  it,  population  and  poverty  are  being  evolved 
together,  and  there  is  abundance  of  cheap  labour.  In 
respect  of  manufactures  and  commerce  other  European 
nations  may  be  regarded  as  new  peoples  when  com¬ 
pared  with  England  and  France  ;  and  it  is  in  these  two 
countries  that  either  the  increase  of  population  is  less 
marked  or  as  in  France  almost  stationary.  Both  are 
feeling  the  formidable  rivalry  of  Germany  whose  popu¬ 
lation  has  increased  far  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any 
other  European  country,  and  yet  with  all  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  in  Germany  by  State  socialistic 
schemes  to  meet  the  pressure  of  industrial  life,  German 
working-men  are  in  a  less  prosperous  condition  than 
English  and  French  working-men.  In  Austria  and 
Italy  where  the  increase  of  population  has  only  been 
less  than  in  Germany,  and  in  Russia  where  it  has  been 
largest  of  all,  though  not  by  birth  rate  only,  the  same 
remark  applies  with  greater  force. 

If,  in  short,  an  era  of  peace  had  arrived,  as  Mr. 
Bodley  remarks,  France  would  be  the  most  favoured  of 
European  nations.  But  it  is  assumed  almost  as  of  course 
that  non-increase  of  population  is  fatal  to  a  great  Power 
in  the  present  condition  of  European  affairs.  France  has 
presented  many  problems  to  Europe  and  this  is  not  the 
least  interesting,  whether  a  nation  that  is  more  than 
the  equal  intellectually  of  other  nations,  the  superior  of 
all  of  them  in  diffused  wealth,  and  capable  of  keeping 
her  wealth  in  the  aggregate  undiminished,  must  decline 
in  power  unless  she  lays  aside  the  institutions  and 
habits  which  by  keeping  down  population  have  in¬ 
creased  the  general  material  well-being.  It  would  be  a 
novelty  in  politics  to  attempt  to  abolish  peasant  pro¬ 
prietorship  for  the  sake  of  preserving  national  power  in 
the  future.  That  was  not  the  view  the  Romans  took 
of  agrarian  legislation  for  they  looked  on  the  peasant 
proprietor  as  the  great  source  of  national  strength. 
France  is  not  at  all  likely  to  make  changes  in  her 
ingrained  national  habits ;  and  indeed  it  is  by  no 
means  proved  that  increase  of  population  implies  of 
itself  a  proportionate  increase  in  strength.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  numbers  from  a  military  point  of  view  may  easily 
be  exaggerated.  We  are  not  entitled  to  assume  any 
decline  of  the  martial  spirit  in  France,  and  she  is  at 
least  as  alive  as  we  are  in  England  to  the  power  of  the 
modern  State  being  closely  connected  with  the  scientific 
training  and  general  intellectual  development  of  its 
citizens.  If  indeed  we  were  not  in  what  is  called  the 
era  of  expansion,  the  increase  of  the  European  popu¬ 
lations  proportionately  to  that  of  France  so  far  from 
being  to  her  disadvantage  would  be  in  her  favour  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  present  we  are  inclined  to 
overestimate  the  military  and  commercial  importance  of 
settling  other  parts  of  the  world  with  a  surplus  popu¬ 
lation  we  cannot  provide  room  and  subsistence  for  in  our 
home  countries.  The  relative  positions  of  the  European 
nations  in  regard  to  the  advantages  they  have  gained 
in  the  era  of  expansion  are  already  pretty  well  settled. 
So  many  Frenchmen  have  not  gone  into  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  Germans,  or  as  Italians  even,  but  what 
particular  advantage  is  this  to  the  countries  of  the  latter 
politically  ?  Commercially  France  benefits  as  any  other 
nation  benefits  by  the  growth  of  civilised  populations 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Any  other  colonisation 
but  our  own  has  been  little  more  successful  than  that 
of  France  ;  and  in  the  opening  up  of  a  country  like 
China  has  France  reaped  less  than  ourselves  or  other 
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European  nations  with  the  exception  of  Russia  ? 
Then  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  getting 
rid  of  surplus  population  by  emigration  is  a  process 
which  cannot  be  carried  much  further,  and  new 
markets  are  not  illimitable.  This  is  a  danger 
which  is  by  no  means  negligible  for  countries  that 
have  not  acquired  the  art  of  regulating  popula¬ 
tion  as  has  France.  In  such  circumstances  France 
would  not  be  confronted  with  social  and  poli¬ 
tical  problems  so  dangerous  as  they  would  be  in 
other  countries,  and  she  would  pass  through  them  with 
much  less  suffering.  We  have  not  dwelt  on  some  of 
the  moral  consequences  which  are  usually  supposed  to 
be  associated  with  the  population  question  in  France. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  one  may  be  saved  from 
placing  too  much  stress  on  them  by  looking  equally 
closely  at  those  which  attend  an  exuberant  growth  of 
population. 

MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

I. — The  True  Objective. 

FOR  years  it  has  been  no  secret  to  many  thinking 
soldiers  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  officers  of 
our  army  are  lacking  in  a  sound  knowledge  of  their  pro¬ 
fessional  duties.  From  time  to  time  attention  has  been 
called  to  this  serious  deficiency  by  some  earnest  soldier 
who  has  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  dangers  we 
are  thus  incurring,  or  the  matter  has  been  brought  into 
temporary  prominence  by  the  more  drastic  process  of  a 
reverse  to  our  arms  in  some  “  little  wars  ”,  for  which 
the  defective  training  of  our  officers  would  seem  to  be 
responsible.  Hitherto  however  the  nation  has  evinced 
but  slight  interest  in  the  matter  and  has  apparently 
viewed  it  as  a  mere  technical  detail  of  army  organisa¬ 
tion  to  be  dealt  with  by  those  immediately  concerned. 
The  old  adage  that  in  civil  and  political  life 
reforms  rarely  come  from  within  applies  with  peculiar 
cogency  to  any  military  body  such  as  our  army, 
where  the  traditions  of  the  service  and  the  fetish  of 
discipline  are  alike  invoked  to  crush  any  efforts 
at  improvement  which  emanate  from  subordinate 
officers.  So  long  as  incompetent,  ill-educated  and 
reactionary  officers  were  permitted  to  monopolise  the 
high  places  in  our  army  it  was  tolerably  plain  that 
there  was  little  chance  of  the  important  subject  of 
military  education  receiving  any  serious  attention. 
There  is  a  story  of  an  exalted  army  official,  who  is  still 
living,  who,  hearing  that  a  certain  officer  recommended 
for  employment  had  graduated  at  the  Staff  College, 
remarked,  “  Ah  !  I  knew  there  was  something  against 
him  ”.  The  story  is  singularly  apposite  for  it  truthfully 
illustrates  the  attitude  of  our  army  but  a  few  years 
since  in  the  matter  of  military  education.  Things 
have  somewhat  improved,  we  hope,  since  then,  for  at 
any  rate  some  few  of  our  officers  who  have  recently 
risen  to  high  command  have  studied  their  profession 
and  consequently  can  appreciate  the  value  of  subor¬ 
dinates  who  have  done  the  same. 

A  healthier  tone  also  exists  as  to  the  subject  of 
general  military  knowledge.  It  is  not  so  very  long 
since  all  discussion  of  military  subjects  by  officers  at 
mess  or  in  the  ante- room  was  severely  repressed  by  the 
seniors,  and  this  action  was  cordially  endorsed  by  the 
juniors.  We  can  safely  say  that  such  a  state  of  things 
is  now  practically  unknown  and  that  any  officer  who  is 
inclined  to  talk  sensibly  on  military  matters  of  interest 
at  mess  or  elsewhere  is  certain  to  meet  with  many  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  extending  their 
knowledge  or  of  exchanging  opinions.  But  whilst  ap¬ 
preciating  the  great  value  of  an  interchange  of  views 
on  professional  matters,  such  as  one  always  finds  in  the 
wardroom  of  a  ship  of  war,  we  can  also  sympathise 
with  the  military  coterie  condemned  to  listen  daily  to 
the  vacuous  lucubrations  of  some  dull-brained  senior 
who  inflicts  on  all  within  earshot  his  views  on 
the  merits  of  a  particular  pipeclay  or  method  of 
greasing  boots.  It  is  the  existence  of  such  bores  in 
our  army  that  has  in  the  past  done  much  to  make 
military  talk  unpopular  and  check  all  useful  discussion. 
We  have  emphasised  this  point,  since  we  are  well 
convinced  that  the  popular  belief  that  “  talking  shop  ”, 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  is  forbidden  in  the  army  is 


erroneous,  provided  always  that  the  discussion  is  not 
of  the  pipeclay  and  blacking  type. 

The  knowledge  that  our  officers  lack  education  is  no 
longer  a  matter  confined  to  the  few  experts  who  now 
and  again  have  ineffectually  lifted  their  voices  on  the 
vital  importance  of  a  higher  standard  being  enforced. 
The  war  in  South  Africa  has  educated  the  nation  on 
innumerable  points  connected  with  our  army,  and 
apparently  none  of  these  have  impressed  the  public  so 
much  as  the  want  of  professional  knowledge  evinced 
by  not  a  few  of  our  officers  in  the  field.  All  at 
once  it  has  been  rudely  brought  home  to  the  public, 
not  only  of  these  islands  but  of  all  our  colonies, 
that  the  so-called  “  Imperial  officer”  is  in  many  cases 
wofully  lacking  in  certain  essentials  of  his  trade. 
Colonial  officers,  desirous  of  information  and  naturally 
reckoning  on  obtaining  it  from  their  professional  com¬ 
rades  of  our  regular  forces,  were  astonished  at  finding 
that  not  seldom  their  craving  remained  unsatisfied,  in 
fact  that  they  were  better  off  themselves  in  respect  of 
knowledge  useful  for  campaigning.  Of  the  gallantry  and 
devotion  of  the  British  officer  no  praise  is  sufficient,  but 
beyond  these  admirable  qualities  in  not  a  few  cases  he 
would  seem  singularly  to  have  been  wanting  in  general 
professional  accomplishments.  It  has  been  roundly 
asserted,  and  we  fear  with  no  small  degree  of  truth,  that 
he  has  over  and  again  shown  himself  to  be  wanting  in 
the  commonest  attributes  of  a  leader  of  men — incapable 
of  thinking  for  himself  and  consequently  of  acting  with 
promptitude  and  decision,  lacking  in  all  initiative, 
unable  to  instruct  his  subordinate  officers  or  men  in 
the  details  of  any  work  required,  showing  a  marked 
deficiency  in  individuality,  and  without  common  sense. 

It  may  be  taken  that  the  nation  having  thus  become 
aware  of  the  true  condition  of  affairs  will  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  until  a  thorough  and  drastic  change  has  been 
brought  about.  In  other  words  the  requirements  of 
our  army  being  now  tolerably  well  known  to  the  nation 
at  large,  the  army  must  live  up  to  the  standard  ex¬ 
pected  of  it  -and  this  standard  is  attainable  only  by  a 
sound  system  of  military  education  and  training. 

What  is  the  true  objective  of  military  education  ?  It 
is,  we  take  it,  to  provide  a  corps  of  officers  thoroughly 
trained  in  all  their  professional  duties,  able  to  assist  and 
impart  information  to  their  juniors  and  to  instruct 
practically  their  N.C.O.s  and  men  in  all  necessary 
branches  of  military  art.  They  must  also  be  possessed 
of  individuality  so  as  to  inspire  confidence  ;  be  able  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves  and,  when  necessary,  to 
take  the  initiative.  They  must  be  profoundly  imbued 
with  the  true  professional  spirit,  and  realise  that  in 
adopting  the  trade  of  a  soldier  they  accept  also  its  great 
responsibilities  more  especially  as  regards  the  welfare 
of  their  men  at  all  times  and  the  care  of  their  lives  when 
on  active  service. 

Before  entirely  acquiescing  in  the  popular  verdict  as 
to  the  shortcomings  of  our  officers  on  active  service,  it 
would  be  at  least  fair  to  endeavour  rightly  to  apportion 
the  blame  of  these  shortcomings  among  those  who  are 
responsible.  First  as  regards  the  subject  of  military 
education  pure  and  simple.  Here  we  maintain  that  the 
whole  present  system  of  education  of  officers,  both  pre¬ 
liminary  at  Sandhurst  and  subsequently  when  in  the 
army,  including  the  examinations,  has  hopelessly  failed 
to  provide  us  with  officers  adequately  trained  in  their 
professional  duties.  The  existence  here  or  there  of 
highly  educated  and  intelligent  officers  must  not  in  any 
way  be  attributed  to  the  present  system  :  the  credit 
belongs  solely  to  individuals  who  in  spite  of  defi¬ 
cient  training  and  futile  examinations,  with  no  kind 
of  encouragement,  have  managed  somehow  to  edu¬ 
cate  themselves.  As  to  the  notorious  deficiency  of  in¬ 
dividuality  and  initiative,  we  hold  the  British  officer 
absolved  of  all  blame.  He  has  only  proved  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  theory  that  the  average  individual  is  the 
production  of  his  environment.  Our  army  system 
seems  peculiarly  designed  to  crush  out  individuality 
and  to  prevent  a  man  from  thinking,  much  less  speak¬ 
ing  or  acting,  for  himself,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
a  subordinate  to  take  the  initiative  being  promptly  and 
sternly  suppressed.  To  blame  the  British  officer  because 
he  has  not  on  an  emergency  risen  superior  to  the  deadly 
incubus  of  a  life’s  defective  training  is  as  unjust  as  it  is 
silly. 
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Probably  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  professional  spirit  among  our  officers  is  the  attitude 
of  the  authorities  towards  all  educational  matters.  This 
attitude  has  caused  very  many  officers  to  become 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  so  long  as  they  perform  their 
regimental  duties  in  a  passable  manner,  all  else  in  the 
nature  of  either  professional  study  or  technical  acquire¬ 
ments  is  a  mere  act  of  supererogation,  since  it  is  plain 
that  no  tangible  advantages  ever  accrue  to  men  who 
devote  their  time  and  attention  to  such  matters.  To 
give  an  example.  Any  officer,  however  ignorant  or 
lazy,  who  can  drift  along  and  by  hook  or  by  crook 
pass  the  examinations  for  promotion  to  rank  of  captain 
and  major  and  satisfy  the  futile  test  of  “  tactical  fitness 
for  command  ”,  becomes  eligible  for  retirement  on  a 
pension  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  most  hard¬ 
working,  efficient  and  zealous  officer.  We  call  the 
test  of  tactical  fitness  for  command  “  futile  ”  in  the  light 
of  events  in  South  Africa.  Thus  no  incentive  exists  for 
professional  study.  In  o  ir  view,  authorities  that  per¬ 
sistently  neglect  to  afford  any  facilities  or  offer  any 
advantages  to  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  their 
work  are  at  least  as  much  to  blame  as  is  the  officer  who 
lacks  professional  spirit,  and  elects  to  do  the  “  legal 
minimum  ”  of  the  work  which  comes  in  his  way. 


WOMAN  IN  MODERN  BOHEMIAN 
LITERATURE. 

“  /'"''HERCHEZ  la  femme”  here  loses  its  usual  im- 
portance,  for  in  the  new  poetry,  although  one 
may  search  for  the  woman,  one  cannot  find  her.  In  the 
best  productions  of  lyric  poets  there  is  an  absolute  lack 
of  woman  ;  it  is  the  erotic  without  the  woman,  and 
where  she  does  appear,  it  is  her  shadow,  rather  than 
herself,  as  is  the  case  in  Olokuz  Bzezina’s  poetry,  or  it 
is  the  mark  of  a  scar  on  gossamer,  as  is  the  case  with 
A.  Sova,  who  represents  her  as  an  instrument  of  pain, 
although  she  herself  becomes  a  victim  of  that  pain — 
then  he  depicts  her  as  a  demon  of  perdition,  sub¬ 
duing  the  strong  man,  the  representative  of  great 
thoughts. 

She  cannot  be  found  in  the  lyrics  of  J.  Karasek,  who 
is  the  best  proof  of  what  I  have  called  an  eroticism 
without  the  woman.  It  is  true  that  sexual  inclination 
plays  a  great  part,  but  it  is  not  the  sexual  inclination 
in  its  dominating  movement ;  it  is  rather  the  result  of 
analytical  intellect,  of  inclination  dissected  in  its  horrid 
hideousness  on  the  table  of  bitter  knowledge,  a  deceitful 
and  treacherous  element,  not  embodied  in  the  charming 
picture  of  woman,  but  an  abstract,  ruinous  factor  in 
the  soul  of  a  solitary  man.  It  is  therefore,  not  “  mulier 
necans  ”,  but  “  sexus  necans”. 

These  three  poets  are  closely  followed  by  a  phalanx 
of  young  lyric  poets.  Their  poetry  strives  to  be  either 
entirely  spiritualistic,  in  which  woman  does  not  exist — 
and  thus  it  is  not  masculine — or  it  falls  into  another 
extreme  and  groans  in  nervous  pain.  It  leaves  the 
ethic  social  relation  of  sexes  alone,  and  sees  in  woman 
only  the  brimmer  of  pleasure,  or  rather  the  disagree¬ 
able  sediment  that  remains  at  the  bottom.  The  idea 
of  woman,  as  a  thinking  being,  equal  to  man,  deserving 
sympathy  and  love,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  Bohemian  literature.  This  is,  however,  natural 
and  good,  if  one  considers  it  as  a  final  severing  from 
the  former  ethical  legend  that  represented  woman  as  a 
half  angel  who  should  be  approached  during  moon¬ 
light  filled  with  perfume  of  flowers  and  sounds  of 
lute,  singing  eternal,  ideal,  unextinguishable,  languid 
melody  of  love  that  has  resounded  through  European 
literature  for  more  than  five  centuries. 

After  that  woman,  whose  innocence  and  beauty 
proved  to  be  a  bad  thread-tape  and  her  words  a  lie, 
there  remained  in  Bohemian  poetry  only  emptiness; 
this  was  not  filled  up  with  the  modern  woman,  the 
human  being  composed  like  the  man,  and  like  him 
changeable,  the  woman  “  who  reads  the  papers, 
studies,  speaks  at  meetings,  but  who  may  be  the  source 
of  still  deeper  and  therefore  truer  sentiments  than  her 
more  poetic  but  deceitful  predecessor  ”.  This  empty 
place  was  not  taken  by  the  modern  woman,  for  the 
poet  cannot  suffer  anyone  beside  him  on  the  preci¬ 


pitous  rock  of  his  Ego  :  in  the  dusky  regions  of 
his  soul,  there  is  a  place  only  for  himself.  But 
exactly  for  this  reason,  the  poetry  is  lacking  in 
something — it  is  not  the  whole  of  the  soul,  not  the 
whole  of  life.  The  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  are 
various,  and  can  be  found  in  the  lack  of  that  social 
culture,  that  can  produce  woman  as  a  being  of  a 
differential  and  subtle  feeling  as  the  artist  himself. 
Such  a  type  of  woman  must  certainly  exist,  and 
ripen  there  also,  but  the  poet  does  not  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  her,  for  either  he  does  not  look  at  her  or 
plunging  into  the  depths  of  the  problems  of  his  own 
soul  he  loses  the  sentiment  of  the  real  world  and 
hates  the  reality,  whose  manifestation,  at  any  rate,  is 
woman. 

Modern  realism  has  for  ever  abandoned  the  legend 
about  love  in  its  former  meaning,  and  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  while  trying  to  prove  its  falsity,  it  has  got  rid  of 
that  most  persistent  idea,  under  domination  of  which 
poetry  has  become  lifeless.  This  legend,  having  been 
shaken  by  the  mighty  fist  of  Italian  Renaissance  and 
the  French  irony  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
resuscitated  in  the  German  romanticism,  carried  by 
Heine  to  absurdity.  A  new  type  of  woman,  and 
new  combinations  of  the  relations  of  man  towards 
woman  have  appeared  in  modern  literature.  Turgenieff, 
Jacobsen  and  Ibsen  have  shown  a  totally  different, 
and  until  now,  totally  unknown  woman  ;  and  have 
abandoned  the  traditional  French  conception,  which 
since  the  eighteenth  century  has  not  disappeared 
from  the  drama  or  the  novel.  Turgenieff  has 
created  a  new  type  of  modern  Slav  woman — 
Jacobsen,  weaving  for  himself,  the  nature  of  woman, 
has  given,  in  “Mrs.  Mary  Grubbe  ”,  a  thrilling 
martyrology  of  a  woman’s  heart,  insatiable  in  its 
longings  and  passions.  Ibsen  has  created  an  entirely 
new'  type  of  woman,  has  given  her  a  new  soul,  has 
represented  her  as  the  synthesis  of  sentiment,  intellect 
and  consciousness,  as  a  penetratingly  investigating, 
energetic  being  full  of  self-sacrifice.  From  Ibsen’s 
woman  there  comes  forth  the  deep  breath  of  the  most 
secret  forces  of  destiny.  It  comes  forth  from  the  mystic 
depths  of  life  and  troubles  like  an  eternal  mystery. 
Ibsen  does  not  know  the  former  type  of  virgin — 
with  him,  the  woman  is  always  fully  ripe.  The 
majority  of  the  women  of  the  younger  poets  are 
altered  types  of  Ibsen’s  woman.  There  one  can  behold 
an  interesting  defence  of  woman,  or  a  fight  against 
her.  Strinberg  was  only  an  intermezzo,  an  episode  : 
with  his  proud  manliness  he  did  not  go  further  than  the 
Inferno,  and  merely  knocked  at  the  doors  of  Catholicism 
and  mysticism. 

Beside  this  tragi-comedy  there  stands  before  us  in 
beautiful  forms  the  new  pessimism  of  the  stage,  in 
which  woman  is  an  evil,  but  by  giving  herself  up 
without  reserve  she  suffers  all  martyrdom  and  wears 
a  crown  of  thorns.  Such  a  woman  appears  in 
Przybyszewski’s  fancy.  In  Bohemian  literature  we 
see  her  only  in  the  work  of  J.  S.  Maskar,  whose 
“  Madeleine  ”  is  a  book  without  the  erotic  ;  but  the 
interest  in  woman  as  a  social  being,  suffering  indi¬ 
vidually,  is  here  very  deep  and  delicate,  and  Maskar’s 
views  about  woman  are  expressed  in  these  words  : 
“To  be  a  woman  means  to  suffer.”  He  enters  com¬ 
pletely  into  a  woman’s  feelings,  although  otherwise  he 
is  the  most  virile  of  the  Bohemian  poets.  In  Jaroslaw 
Hilbert’s  “Wine”  the  new  element  also  comes  forth 
with  great  strength.  S.  C.  de  Soissons. 


TIVOLI. 

y^CROSS  the  vast  Campagna,  coloured  still 
With  shadows  of  the  early  flooding  seas 
That  flowed  above  it  in  the  ancient  days, 

To  Tivoli,  a  city  built  in  dreams 
Above  the  pillared  streams 
Of  waters  falling  through  the  leafy  maze 
Of  sea-green  olive  trees, 

That  shade  with  moving  dusk  her  throning  hill, 
We  strayed  one  April  morn. 
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Behind  us  lay  the  legend  of  old  Rome  : 

The  grey  o’erwhelming  dome, 

Tombing  dead  empires,  sprung  of  deathless  deeds 
To  bright  disaster.  From  the  storied  gloom, 

Earth  mounded  triumphs  and  Time  trampled  state, 
And  memories  forlorn 

Of  battles  bright  with  banners,  and  the  wild 
Victorious  youth  of  heroes  born 
To  mighty  peril  and  star-trammelled  fate, 

We  wandered  with  eyes  bright 
And  hearts  a-hunger  for  the  shrill 
Cool  piping  of  Italian  reeds, 

That  shook  from  olive-clouded  vale  and  hill 
Ere  Italy,  clear  dreaming  as  a  child, 

Arose  and  struggled  with  her  splendid  doom. 

We  climbed  the  hill  and  wandered  through  dim 
groves 

Of  olives  with  their  twisted  roots  upreared, 
Enchanted  dryads  striving  to  be  free, 

Their  yearning  forms  by  fiery  passions  seared  ! 

And  every  little  leaf  of  every  tree 

Quivered  with  breath  and  murmured  of  old  loves. 

Bewildered  by  vague  fears 
Of  some  lone  wood-god  stirred 
From  darkling  slumber  in  the  deep  of  years  : 
Listening  for  sounds  unheard, 

And  quaking  at  the  flight 
Of  shadow  startled  bird, 

We  fled  across  a  striding  bridge 
And  rested  panting  on  a  ridge 
In  the  April  light  ! 

Then  suddenly  before  our  dazzled  eyes 
We  saw  the  wonder  rise 
Fair  Tivoli,  a  city  built  in  dreams 
To  the  loud  music  of  her  falling  streams, 

That  thunder  from  her  craggy  steep 

And  flashing  plunge  where  groves  of  shadow  sleep. 

All  the  calm  noon  we  lay 

And  watched  the  rainbow  coloured  spray 

From  snowy  tumult  leap, 

As  if  some  caverned  spirit  strove  to  fling 
Some  living  drops  on  Vesta’s  pillared  height, 

To  waken  once  again  that  early  spring 
When  in  her  sacred  house 
From  maiden-gathered  boughs 
The  live  flame  burst  to  light  eternity  ! 

O  Temple  of  grey  stone 
By  roving  winds  o’erblovvn, 

Thine  altars  cold,  thy  secret  places  bare 
To  every  wandering  air  ; 

IAom  Northern  hills  to  thee 
My  spirit  turns  ; 

Thy  long  forsaken  fire 
New-lit  within  me  burns 
With  all  the  keen  desire 

Of  all  the  virgin  eyes  that  kindled  to  the  light 

Through  slow,  unfaltering  days 

Or  watched  with  steadfast  gaze 

'The  clear  flame  leaping  in  the  perilous  night ! 

Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson. 


THE  SPECIALIST  AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

IT  was  wittily  said  of  Dr.  Whewell  of  Trinity,  that 
science  was  his  forte,  and  that  omniscience  was 
his  foible  ;  and  there  is  a  widely  spread  idea  that  the 
man  who  knows  most  about  one  thing  is  not  very 
likely  to  know  much  about  most  things.  Conversely 
there  is  an  idea  that  the  man  who  knows  something 
about  most  things  is  not  very  likely  to  know  any  one 
thing  thoroughly.  Thus  writers  who  take  wide  views, 
and  enunciate  general  principles,  with  regard  to  his¬ 
toric,  scientific,  philosophic  or  religious  questions, 
and  then  endeavour  to  unify  vast  masses  of  knowledge 
are  constantly  denounced  by  a  certain  class  of  critics, 
as  men  who  have  made  no  original  research  into  any¬ 
thing,  and  have  picked  up  all  that  they  know  care¬ 
lessly  at  second  hand.  And  writers  of  this  kind, 
doubtless,  are  apt  to  lay  themselves  open  to  charges  of 
inaccuracy  with  regard  to  numerous  details  ;  and  may 
easily  be  exhibited  by  skilful  and  hostile  specialists  as 
persons  so  ignorant  of  the  subjects  on  which  they 
touch,  as  to  render  their  conclusions  unworthy  of 
notice.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  Freeman  attacked 
Froude.  Froude  certainly  had  not  the  gift  of  accuracy 
as  regards  detail.  He  was  particularly  apt  to  be  in¬ 
accurate  in  his  quotations  from  historic  documents, 
and  in  his  use  of  inverted  commas.  On  errors  like 
these  Freeman  used  to  seize  mercilessly,  and  argue 
that  the  man  who  could  deal  with  his  materials  thus 
was  little  better  than  an  eloquent  dunce  and  a 
charlatan. 

Now  Professor  Freeman  was  no  doubt  perfectly 
correct  in  the  details  of  his  minute  criticisms.  The  in¬ 
accuracies  which  he  detected  in  his  victim  were  real 
inaccuracies  ;  and  so  far  as  they  went  were  indubitable 
signs  of  defective  scholarship,  a  defective  historical 
sense,  ora  want  of  thoroughness  of  some  kind  or  other. 
But  what  Professor  Freeman  could  not  see  was  that  his 
criticisms,  though  true  so  far  as  they  went,  went  a  very 
little  way  only ;  and  in  particular  failed  altogether  to 
justify  the  precise  inference  which  he  desired  to  draw 
from  them.  Froude’s  inaccuracies,  though  they 
blemished  his  work,  were  in  no  sense  representative  of 
it.  Though  he  blundered  as  to  details,  whilst  Pro¬ 
fessor  Freeman  did  not,  he  made  history  live,  he 
exhibited  it  to  us  as  a  living  process,  in  a  manner 
which  was  utterly  beyond  Professor  Freeman’s  reach  ; 
and  of  whatever  important  errors  Froude  may  have 
been  really  guilty,  these  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
errors  on  which  Freeman  concentrated  his  attention. 
The  truth  is  that  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds,  which 
requires  to  be  tested  by  two  distinct  standards — 
the  knowledge  of  the  specialist,  which  is  confined  to 
numbers  of  particular  facts,  and  that  of  the  man 
who  generalises  from,  and  interprets,  the  facts  which 
specialists  discover.  In  the  former  what  we  primarily 
demand  is  absolute  accuracy  of  detail.  In  the  latter 
what  we  demand  is  a  substantial  accuracy  of  interpre¬ 
tation  ;  and  light,  which  is  practically  equivalent  to  a 
new  revelation,  may  be  thrown  on  the  significance  of 
vast  masses  of  knowledge,  by  men  who  have  only  a 
very  slight  knowledge  ot  the  details  of  it. 

But  if  it  is  thus  irrelevant  to  attack  such  men  as  these 
because  their  knowledge  of  details  is  very  often  inac¬ 
curate,  still  more  irrelevant  is  it  to  attack  them,  as  is 
often  done,  because  their  knowledge  of  details  is  know¬ 
ledge  at  second  hand,  and  because  they  are  not  what 
is  commonly  called  men  of  original  research.  The 
truth  rather  is  that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  original 
research,  instead  of  being  essential  to  the  great  and 
comprehensive  thinker,  is  practically  incompatible  with 
great  and  comprehensive  thought.  In  the  intellectual 
sphere,  no  less  than  in  the  practical,  all  success  and 
progress  is  based  on  a  division  of  labour  ;  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  area  of  human  knowledge  widens,  the 
importance  of  this  truth  becomes  greater  and  more  self- 
evident.  The  value  of  all  knowledge,  so  far  as  the  mass 
of  men  is  concerned,  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  it 
tends  to  affect  their  lives,  either  by  ministering  to 
their  physical  convenience,  or  by  enlarging  and  illuminat¬ 
ing  their  minds.  Knowledge  thus  practically  applied 
differs  from  a  mere  knowledge  of  facts,  very  much  as  a 
house  differs  from  the  materials  out  of  which  it  is  con¬ 
structed  :  and  the  process  of  generalising  from  facts 
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differs  from  the  process  of  collecting'  them,  very  much 
as  the  work  of  the  architect  or  the  engineer,  differs 
from  that  of  men  who  make,  or  prepare,  and  cart  the 
bricks,  the  planks  and  the  girders  to  the  spot  on  which 
the  house  is  to  be  built.  If  the  house  to  be  built  is 
merely  a  one-roomed  cabin,  the  function  of  architect, 
carpenter,  and  carter  can  be  combined  in  the  same 
person.  But  if  the  house  is  to  be  a  large  and  elaborate 
structure,  the  man  who  determines  how  the  materials 
shall  be  used  can  take  no  appreciable  part  in  getting 
the  materials  together. 

Of  all  recent  thinkers,  the  one  who  has  combined 
original  research  with  the  widest  theoretical  generali¬ 
sations,  is  Darwin  ;  but  Darwin  himself  would  have  been 
the  first  person  to  admit  that  the  great  work  of  his  life, 
as  he  himself  left  it,  lay  wholly  outside  that  central 
domain  of  thought,  in  which  all  branches  of  knowledge 
seek  to  attain  unity,  and  by  assisting  and  interpreting 
one  another,  to  convey  to  men  some  intelligible  message. 
To  convey  such  a  message  has  been  the  object  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer ;  and  of  all  philosophers  he  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  one  whose  accurate  knowledge  of  detailed 
facts  has  been  the  widest  ;  but  even  he  has  got  all  his 
knowledge  at  second  or  even  at  third  hand  ;  he  has 
never  pretended  to  be  a  man  of  science  himself ;  and 
the  extraordinary  knowledge  of  scientific  detail  which 
he  has  obtained,  whilst  strengthening  his  position  in 
some  ways,  has  weakened  it  in  others,  by  diverting  his 
attention  firom  many  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
life.  The  fact  therefore  that  a  philosophic  thinker 
derives  his  data  from  the  research  and  writings  of 
others,  and  even  then  concerns  himself  with  their 
general  character  rather  than  with  their  details,  instead 
of  affording  us  any  ground  for  assuming  that  his  con¬ 
clusions  are  false  or  superficial,  is  rather  to  be  regarded 
as  constituting  one  of  the  chief  conditions  under  which 
alone  any  comprehensive  interpretation  of  these  data  is 
possible. 

Superficial  thinkers  there  have  been  in  all  ages. 
There  are  infinite  numbers  of  them  now  :  but  if  there 
is  anything  in  the  modern  conditions  of  thought  and 
knowledge  which  peculiarly  tends  to  foster  this  vice, 
we  shall  find  it  exemplified  not  so  much  by  the  case 
of  the  philosophic  thinker  who  is  superficial  in  his 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  special  sciences,  as 
by  the  case  of  the  scientific  specialist  who  is  superficial 
in  his  acquaintance  with  philosophy.  Here  indeed  we 
have  a  real  source  of  danger.  Signal  success  in  some 
one  branch  of  science — the  consciousness  of  having 
discovered,  mastered  and  demonstrated  some  particular 
set  of  positive  and  verifiable  facts,  is  apt  to  generate  in 
a  man’s  mind  an  entirely  false  confidence  in  his  powers 
of  interpreting  phenomena  of  quite  different  kinds. 
Thus  the  philosophy  of  materialism  in  its  cruder  and 
more  popular  forms  is  supposed  by  many  people  to 
have  the  authority  of  the  deepest  modern  thought  at 
the  back  of  it,  because  many  distinguished  physicists 
have  loudly  expressed  their  adherence  to  it ;  whereas  the 
truth  of  the  matter  has  been  that  these  justly  celebrated 
persons  have  in  matters  of  philosophy  been  almost 
entirely  ignorant,  and  the  materialism  they  have  ad¬ 
vocated  has  been  such  as  to  rouse  the  deserved  contempt 
of  anyone  who  has  had  even  the  rudiments  of  a  sound 
philosophic  education.  Professor  Huxley,  though  his 
attainments  were  by  no  means  confined  to  physics, 
acquired  a  reputation  as  a  religious  or  anti-religious 
philosopher,  due  largely  to  his  prestige  as  a  scientific 
specialist,  which  as  a  philosopher  he  did  not  in  the 
least  deserve.  We  are  in  little  danger  of  taking  a 
man,  who  is  really  ignorant  of  science,  for  a  great 
scientific  specialist,  because  we  admire  his  genius 
as  a  philosopher  :  but  we  are  in  constant  danger  of 
taking  a  man  who  knows  nothing  at  all  of  philosophy 
for  an  authority  worth  listening  to  on  religious  and 
philosophic  questions,  because  we  admire  the  triumphs 
which  he  has  achieved  as  a  scientific  expert. 

We  must  not  let  this  article  go  without  entering  one 
caveat.  We  are  not  using  the  term  “specialist” 
and  its  obverse  in  the  idiom  of  the  press.  There 
a  writer  who  knows  something  of  something  becomes 
a  specialist  in  distinction  from  the  mere  journalist 
who  has  no  knowledge  of  anything.  We  could 
do  with  a  vast  increase  of  “specialism”  in  the 
newspaper. 


PROVINCIAL  GALLERIES. 

I  SUMMED  up  briefly  last  week  the  progress  of  the 
last  decade  in  getting  rid  of  a  stupid  academic 
tyranny.  Criticism  in  almost  all  the  important'  papers 
is  now  independent  of  the  Academy  ;  its  latest  recruits 
are  thoroughly  informed,  scholarly  and  liberal,  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  old  type  of  picturesque  reporter, 
whose  ignorance  reduced  him  to  the  function  of  an 
academic  tout.  The  Academy  schools  rank  far  below 
the  Slade,  manned,  in  the  teeth  of  the  Academy, 
by  its  most  determined  opponents,  and  they  have 
probably  been  forced  to  modify  their  more  lunatic 
methods  of  instruction.  The  Academy  exhibition 
is  now  but  one  of  many,  and  its  market  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  ;  for  dealers  and  collectors  of  the  new- 
type  are  as  independent  and  as  little  superstitious 
as  the  critics.  New  men  of  real  talent  have  no  need 
of  the  Academy,  and  some  of  them  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  gambling  chances  of  fair  treatment  by  its  juries. 
In  yet  another  direction  there,  are  signs  of  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  coming  independence,  namely  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  provincial  exhibitions  and  permanent  collec¬ 
tions,  which  have  suffered  from  that  terrible  stuffy 
patronage.  Under  the  head  of  permanent  collections, 
it  must  be  premised,  London  herself  is  not  yet  free. 
At  this  moment  the  National  Gallery  and  the  Tate 
Gallery  are  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Edward  Poynter, 
already  occupied  as  a  painter,  and  as  President  of  the 
Academy.  His  direction  of  the  National  Gallery  has 
been  no  more  fortunate  than  Sir  Charles  Eastlake’s,  and 
will  surely  be  the  last  of  its  kind.  The  blunders  and 
failures  no  doubt  are  not  wholly  to  be  set  down  to  him  ; 
his  colleagues,  with  whom  he  has  to  reckon,  must 
take  their  heavy  share  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  proved 
that  we  need  a  man  in  the  post  whose  whole 
business  should  be  connoisseurship  and  who  would  have 
the  courage  of  his  knowledge ;  the  painter-director 
gives  us  faulty  connoisseurship  and  none  of  the  taste  he 
should  theoretically  supply.  It  is  still  worse  that  an 
Academician  should  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
modern  section  or  Tate  Gallery.  That  gallery  is  at 
present  the  dumping  -  ground  for  any  rubbish  the 
Chantry  Trustees- can  bring  a  very  elastic  conscience  to 
shoot  upon  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  parallel  from 
provincial  galleries  the  feat  of  the  purchase  last  year  of 
Mr.  Dicksee’s  picture  for  ^2,000,  though  their  trans¬ 
actions  also  are  not  wanting  in  generosity  to  the  vendor. 
The  vendor,  it  is  true,  at  times  competes  with  the 
purchaser  in  generosity.  Thus  Lord  Leighton,  if  I 
remember  right,  once  subscribed  a  thousand  pounds  to 
the  purchase  of  one  of  his  own  pictures. 

The  tied-house  system,  which  is  the  rule  for  pro¬ 
vincial  galleries,  is  as  follows.  In  autumn,  when  the 
Academy  is  closed,  the  provincial  exhibitions  begin, 
and  the  unsold  Academy  picture  goes  on  tour. 
Academicians  are  good  enough  to  go  down  and  help  to 
arrange  these  collections.  From  the  proceeds,  or  some 
special  fund,  pictures  are  bought  for  the  permanent  col¬ 
lection  out  of  this  annual  exhibition,  and  the  advice  of  the 
Academician  is  no  doubt  welcomed  in  their  selection.  In 
this  way  the  provincial  galleries,  like  the  Tate,  are 
choked  up  with  ephemeral  “  pictures-of-the-year  ”,  and 
have  no  money  to  spend  on  more  important  possessions. 
This  rule  happily  has  its  exceptions.  Birmingham  has 
shown  independence  in  well-organised  loan  exhibitions 
and  in  buying,  by  a  definite  policy,  preraphaelite 
pictures  for  its  permanent  collection.  I  noticed  lately 
the  admirable  innovation  at  Wolverhampton,  where  a 
collection  of  Mr.  Legros’  work  was  got  together  com¬ 
parable  with  that  recently  arranged  at  the  Luxembourg. 
And  now  comes  a  welcome  breeze  in  the  Liverpool  Press, 
showing  that  the  better-informed  people  there  are,  not  for 
thefirsttime.inrevoltagainstthe  bland  academicsystem. 
Mr.  Dowdall,  one  of  the  town  councillors,  it  appears 
from  this  correspondence,  has  suggested  to  the  Gallery 
Committee  a  scheme  of  improvement,  which  is  modest 
enough  in  all  conscience.  He  proposes  occasional 
loan  or  special  exhibitions  in  addition  to  the  annual 
academy-on-tour,  and  moreover  that  a  small  sum  out  of 
the  money  annually  spent  on  pictures-of-the-year  should 
be  otherwise  appropriated.  This  part  of  his  scheme  is 
one  that  I  have  several  times  advocated  here  and  else¬ 
where.  It  is  that  the  gallery  should  provide  itself  with 
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casts  of  sculpture  and  photographs  of  pictures  and 
architecture  so  as  to  illustrate  in  a  systematic  and 
educational  way,  with  the  aid  of  catalogues,  the  history 
of  art.  No  provincial  gallery  can  hope  to  get  together 
a  representative  collection  of  pictures  and  statues.  It 
is  too  late  in  the  day,  and  the  cost  is  too  great.  Much 
can  be  done  by  a  wary  and  well-informed  director  in 
acquiring  precious  originals  at  this  or  that  special 
point  in  the  whole  field.  But  the  groundwork 
of  every  provincial  gallery  ought  to  be  what  might 
be  called  a  reference  library  of  casts  and  photo¬ 
graphs  offering  students  a  general  view  of  the  field. 
Such  a  collection  can  be  made  for  a  trifling  cost  and 
need  not  occupy,  so  far  as  the  photographs  are  con¬ 
cerned,  much  space  ;  for  they  can  be  stored  in  cases, 
leaving  a  few  cardinal  examples,  to  be  changed  from 
time  to  time,  upon  the  walls.  The  cast  collection  can 
be  made  big  or  small  as  space  allows,  photographs 
being  substituted  for  casts  where  there  is  no  room  for 
the  latter.  The  opponents  of  Mr.  Dowdall  are  terrified 
at  the  prospect  of  “  clotted  technicalities  ”  (i.e.  correct 
ascriptions  and  historical  information)  in  a  catalogue  ; 
they  applaud  the  present  policy  because  it  “  does  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  treating  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
as  a  national  institution  primarily  for  the  advantage  of 
students  ”,  and  regard  the  following  citation  from  the 
catalogue  as  a  model  of  what  should  be  provided  for 
the  “amusement  and  edification  of  citizens  and 
visitors”.  “No.  2.  ‘A  Summer  Shower’  showing 
truthfully  the  aspect  of  a  landscape  during  one  of  those 
heavy  showers  which  occur  at  times  in  the  summer 
season.  The  foliage  and  distant  hills,  which  but  a 
short  time  before  were  brilliant  with  the  sunlight,  are 
now  half  hidden  in  a  cloud  of  mist  and  rain.  The 
couple  in  the  foreground  are  evidently  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  each  other,  that  they  pay  but  little  heed  to  the 
sudden  downpour.”  This  far  from  clotted  style 
deserves  a  wider  public  than  the  casual  citizen  and 
visitor.  The  picture  is  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Waterlow,  A.R.A., 
who,  it  is  naively  added,  “  by  the  way,  will  be  one  of 
the  hangers  this  year”.  The  “Liverpool  Courier” 
surely  overrates  the  number  of  its  fellow-citizens  who 
are  amused  or  edified  by  this  kind  of  thing,  and  under¬ 
rates  the  growing  number  who  are  tired  to  death  by 
pictures-of-the-year,  and  study  with  avidity,  when  they 
get  the  chance,  the  monuments  of  art  in  its  great 
times. 

I  have  left  myself  small  space  for  dealing  with  the 
week’s  exhibitions.  The  Pastel  Society  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  few  lines.  Mr.  Muhrman  incontestably 
leads,  the  most  certain  artist.  Pastel  is  an  instrument 
to  him  ;  to  the  crush  or  crumble  of  chalk  against  paper 
he  fits  surely,  delicately,  chosen  characters  of  a  scene 
in  a  strongly  determined  framework.  Look  at  his 
“  Broadstairs  ”,  how  the  cliff,  the  brown  houses, 
the  yellow  sand  have  been  simplified  out  of  their 
impertinences  and  weighted  with  figures  just  where 
these  were  wanted.  How  again  the  Aunt  Sally 
screens  of  Hampstead  Heath  on  Bank  Holiday 
zigzag  in  a  large  pattern  over  the  picture  field, 
and  the  gay-squalid  crowd  passes  to  us  through 
sombre  eyes.  Mr.  Clausen  is  at  his  best  in  pastel, 
for  he  paints  like  a  pastellist.  The  “  Summer  Sky  ” 
is  lovely  ;  fair  little  clouds  bodying  out  of  blue 
air  above  a  sun-whitened  earth.  Messrs.  Lhermitte 
and  Bauer  are  the  best  of  the  strangers.  Mr.  Pennell 
is  still  black-and-white  in  his  colour  ;  but  the  “  Band”, 
seen  from  above,  is  an  ingenious  design.  Mr.  J.  K.  R. 
Duff  is  also  blackish,  but  his  studies  of  lambs,  here  as 
at  the  New  English  Art  Club,  are  full  of  knowledge  and 
tun.  The  names  of  Messrs.  Peppercorn,  Grosvenor 
Thomas  and  Beach  may  be  added.  It  is  not  clear  what 
the  drawings  by  Rodin  and  Segantini  are  doing  in  a 
pastel  exhibition. 

At  Messrs.  Obach’s  new  gallery  in  Bond  Street  are 
four  interesting  studies  by  Corot  for  frescoes  in  the 
church  at  Ville  d’Avray,  there  hardly  visible,  and  among 
other  fine  things  is  a  magnificent  drawing  of  a  lion  by 
Eugene  Delacroix.  D.  S.  M. 


ALMOND  BLOSSOM  IN  PICCADILLY  CIRCUS. 

OUR  own  almond-trees  have  duly  shed  their 
blossoms,  to  be  blown  out  of  sight  by  the  blasts 
of  our  own  spring.  But,  just  where  we  should  least 
hope  to  find  it,  an  exotic  specimen  has  been  planted, 
and  blooms  there  fairer  and  more  fragrant,  assuredly, 
than  any  native  growth.  There,  in  Piccadilly  Circus, 
where  the  chaotic  shoddiness  of  modern  civilisation 
expresses  itself  most  perfectly  ;  there,  in  that  giddy 
congestion  of  omnibuses,  advertisements,  glossy  restau¬ 
rants  and  glossier  drinking-bars,  glossy  men  and 
glossier  women  ;  there,  in  that  immediate  inferno  of 
ours,  this  gracious  almond-tree  is  in  flower.  Let  us 
tend  it  lovingly.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  its  brief 
season — the  brief  “  season”  for  which  the  players  from 
the  Imperial  Court  Theatre  of  Tokio  have  leased  the 
Criterion. 

There  seems  to  be  something  appropriate  in  the 
coming  of  these  players  to  the  very  centre  of  our 
vulgarity.  For  have  not  we,  in  our  greedy  occidental 
way,  made  a  very  great  point  of  vulgarising  down  to 
our  own  level  the  notion  of  Japan?  The  importation  of 
a  few  fans  and  umbrellas  and  idols  set  us  all  agog. 
Forthwith  Brummagem  could  not  turn  out  a  big 
enough  supply  of  cheap  and  nasty  imitations  to  keep 
us  happy.  The  trade  began  about  twenty  years 
ago,  waxing  ever  faster  and  more  furious.  “Japan¬ 
ese  Stores”  sprang  up  on  every  side.  Japanese  musi¬ 
cal  comedies  were  produced.  “Jolly  Japs”  peddled 
around  and  about.  Now  at  length  we  have  had  our 
surfeit.  We  are  eager  to  vulgarise  some  other  national 
art.  And  lo  !  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  us,  appear  these 
players  from  Tokio,  to  remind  us  how  much  nicer  the 
real  thing  is,  and  to  warn  us  against  making  any  more 
such  spurious  imitations  as  those  which  we  have  made 
of  them.  Their  warning  is  likely  to  be  the  more 
effective  through  the  shock  which  their  presence  gives 
us.  In  the  fulness  of  our  national  pride,  we  had  believed 
that  the  old  Japan  was  no  more.  We  had  flattered 
ourselves  that  the  Japanese  were  now  as  vulgar  and 
occidental  as  we.  And  yet  here,  classic  and  unper¬ 
turbed,  untouched  by  time  or  by  us,  these  players  stand 
before  us,  as  though  incarnate  from  the  conventions  of 
Utamaro  and  Hokusai. 

Straight  from  the  prints  and  drawings  of  Utamaro 
and  Hokusai  these  creatures  have  come  to  us.  Those 
terrific  men,  bristling  with  hair,  and  undulating  all  over 
with  muscle  and  showing  their  teeth  in  fixed  grins  ; 
those  pretty  little  ladies,  with  their  little  sick  smiles, 
drooping  this  way  or  that  as  though  the  weight  of  their 
great  sleek  head-dresses  were  too  much  for  them — here 
they  all  are,  not  outlined  on  flimsy  paper,  but  alive  and 
mobile  in  the  glory  of  three  dimensions.  Here  they 
all  are,  magically  restored  to  the  very  flesh  in  which 
the  limners  saw  them.  See!  Two  of  the  men  have 
drawn  their  broadswords  and  are  planting  their  feet 
far  apart  in  the  classical  attitude  that  one  knows  so 
well.  They  are  grunting,  snorting,  gnashing  their  teeth. 
They  are  athirst  for  each  other’s  blood,  both  loving 
Katsuragi,  the  Geisha  (whom,  by  the  way,  they  do  not 
call  the  jewel  of  Asia).  The  swords  clash  noisily,  and 
sparks  fly  from  them.  The  grins  and  the  grunts 
become  more  and  more  terrible,  as  the  combatants 
stamp  round  and  round.  And  she,  the  cause  of  the 
combat,  sways  this  way  and  that,  distracted,  yet 
with  a  kind  of  weary  composure  on  her  face  and  in 
every  fold  of  her  red  kimono,  watching  for  the  moment 
when  she  can  throw  herself  between,  to  separate  and 
soothe  and  save  them.  Whether  she  succeed  or  fail 
we  care  not.  Merely  are  we  entranced  by  the 
sight  of  her,  by  the  realisation  of  the  dreams 
that  the  colour-prints  wove  for  us.  Again,  when 
her  lover  has  deserted  her  and  to  escape  her  vengeance 
has  hidden  himself  within  a  Buddhist  monastery, 
we  care  not  whether  by  her  dancing  she  shall  per¬ 
suade  the  monks  to  admit  her  within  their  gates. 
She  dances,  and  that  is  enough  for  us.  She  divests 
herself  of  her  kimono.  Swathed  and  rigid,  she 
averts  herself  from  us.  Faint,  monotonous  music  is 
heard,  and  a  crooning  voice.  Gradually  she  turns  to¬ 
wards  us.  Her  left  hand  is  across  her  mouth,  in  her 
right  hand  she  holds  aloft  her  shut  fan.  The  music  is 
insistent.  Still  she  stands  motionless.  Suddenly,  with 
1  fir  ' 
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a  sharp  downward  fling  of  the  arm  she  shoots  open  her 
fan.  The  left  hand  flutters  upon  the  air.  She  sways, 
droops  forward,  and  sidles  into  her  dance — a  dance 
of  long  soft  strides,  indescribable.  Presently  she 
sinks  on  her  knees  under  an  almond-tree,  and  claps  the 
palms  of  her  hands  delicately.  Down  from  the  branch 
falls  a  light  shower  of  petals.  These  she  sweeps 
together,  imprisons  them  between  her  hands,  runs  away 
with  them,  scatters  them  from  her,  and,  always  in  some 
mysterious  accord  to  that  mysterious  music,  chases 
them  round  and  round. 

Some  symbolism  there  is,  doubtless,  in  these  evolu¬ 
tions.  For  us  the  grace  of  the  kitten  suffices.  Anon, 
she  does  another  dance,  wearing  on  her  head  a  hat 
that  is  like  a  pink  plate  and  is  tied  with  a  pink 
riband  across  her  lips.  Anon,  she  is  beating  a 
tiny  drum  as  she  dances.  See  with  what  strange 
movements  of  her  arms  she  waves  the  tiny  drum¬ 
sticks  !  She  is  never  still,  and  yet  her  every  gesture 
imprints  itself  on  our  gaze  as  though  it  were  the  one 
arrested  gesture  of  a  figure  in  a  picture.  Nothing  is 
blurred  by  mobility.  Nothing  escapes  us.  It  is  as 
though  one  were  not  seeing  actual  life  in  unrest,  but 
inspecting  at  leisure  a  whole  series  of  those  instantane¬ 
ous  plates  which  are  contained  in  a  cinematograph,  and 
wondering  at  the  strange  secrets  revealed  in  them — 
those  movements  which  are  impalpable  and  unsuspected 
because  only  within  the  fraction  of  a  second  can  they  be 
caught.  And  yet,  though  we  see  everything  thus 
separate,  we  see  it  also  in  its  general  relation  to  the  rest. 
Though  we  see  those  quaintly  exquisite  postures  and 
gestures  which  the  limners  recorded  for  us,  we  see  also 
how  they  were  made,  and  what - no  !  what  they  ex¬ 

pressed  remains  for  us  a  mystery.  We,  who  do  not 
even  know  the  Japanese  language,  how  should  we 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Japanese  spirit?  We,  to 
whom  all  these  men  and  women  look  respectively  (and 
delightfully)  just  like  one  another,  how,  in  the  name  of 
goodness,  are  we  to  know  what  their  souls  are  driving 
at  ? 

True,  “arguments”  of  the  two  plays  performed  at 
the  Criterion  are  duly  included  in  the  programme. 
Thus  one  knows  roughly  what  is  going  on.  One 
knows  that  one  person  is  jealous,  another  frightened, 
another  pleased,  and  so  forth.  And,  as  I  have 
suggested,  one  doesn’t  care.  So  differently  are  the 
emotions  expressed  in  Japan  that  illusion  is  completely 
merged  for  us  in  curiosity.  When  an  Englishman  is 
indignant  because  the  mother  of  his  betrothed  has 
given  her  in  marriage  to  another  man,  he  expresses 
himself  ebulliently.  Yet  when  Yendo  Morito  meets 
Koromogawa,  the  mother  of  Kesa,  and  learns  from  her 
how  badly  he  has  been  treated,  he  merely  grunts  and 
snarls.  That  (in  the  light  of  the  argument)  is  his  way  of 
expressing  anguish  and  rage.  Naturally,  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  situation  than  touched  by  it.  When  he 
draws  his  sword  and  bids  Koromogawa  prepare  for 
instant  death,  she  does  not,  as  would  an  English¬ 
woman,  scream  or  kneel  or  try  to  run  away  ;  on  the 
contrary,  she  remains  perfectly  still,  rolls  her  eyes  and 
grunts. 

Such  is  the  form  that  fear  takes  in  Japan.  Again,  our 
sympathy  is  unaroused,  tightly  though  our  attention  is 
held.  Such  is  our  experience  of  every  climax  in  the  play. 
We  understand  it,  from  the  argument  ;  but  we  cannot 
feel  it.  And  between  every  climax  is  a  long  interval,  which 
the  argument  does  but  very  faintly  illuminate.  In 
these  intervals  we  see  the  figures  moving,  gesticulating  ; 
we  hear  quaint  sounds  made  by  them.  The  hands  wave 
and  the  lips  curve  and  the  arched  eyebrows  move  up  and 
down  and  the  bodies  sway  to  and  fro  and  everything 
of  course  means  something,  but  nothing  reveals  a  hint 
to  us.  And  we,  if  we  are  wise,  do  not  try  to  penetrate 
ihe  veil.  We  do  not  try  to  think  :  we  merely  look  on. 
For  sheer  visual  delight,  nothing  can  match  this  curious 
performance.  All  who  have  eyes  to  see  should  see  it. 
The  one  fault  to  be  found  with  it  is  that  the  figures 
are  seen  against  very  elaborate  and  gaudily-painted 
backgrounds.  Plain,  pale  backgrounds  were  needed  to 
make  them  “tell”  worthily  of  their  own  quaint  perfec¬ 
tion.  Max. 


PADEREWSKI  AND  OTHERS. 

MANY,  many  years  ago  Paderewski  came  to  London. 

He  gave  a  piano  recital.  With  a  few  honourable 
exceptions  the  London  Press  descended  upon  him  with 
a  solid  thump.  He  was  declared  to  be  without  any 
ability  whatever  ;  he  was  told  he  played  in  a  vulgar 
manner  and  would  never  be  successful  in  so  cultured  a 
village  as  London.  An  amiable  gentleman,  the  critic  of 
the  “  Times  ”,  remarked  that  he  “  fairly  ran  amok.  .  .  . 
to  the  disgust  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the 
audience” — or  words  to  that  effect.  Later  the  critic  of 
the  “Times”,  finding,  I  suppose,  Paderewski  to  be  a 
huge  success  with  the  public,  climbed  down  and  dis¬ 
covered  all  sorts  of  surprising  merits  in  him.  And 
to-day,  when  Paderewski  is  not  playing  one  quarter  so 
well  as  he  did  ten  years  ago,  the  whole  London 
Press  is  filled  with  admiration  for  him  ;  nothing 
he  does  can  possibly  be  other  than  the  very 
best  thing  of  its  sort,  so  to  speak.  As  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  he  played  finely  on  Tuesday,  though  not  so 
finely  as  in  the  ancient  days  that  are  past.  He 
began  with  Haydn’s  F  minor  variations  and  went 
on  to  Mozart’s  A  minor  rondo;  then  we  had  two 
sonatas,  Beethoven’s  Waldstein  and  Schumann’s  F 
sharp  minor  ;  and  the  afternoon’s  entertainment  wound 
up  with  a  long  Chopin  selection  which  I  did  not  choose 
to  sit  out.  About  the  Haydn  and  Mozart  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  be  said  :  they  were  well  enough  played  ; 
but  why  on  earth  they  should  be  played  at  all  I 
cannot  guess.  They  are  pretty  enough  pieces  for 
young  students  ;  but  surely  the  many  ladies,  young 
and  old,  but  mainly  old,  who  paid  their  guinea  a 
head  on  this  occasion  must  have  felt  bitterly  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  Waldstein  came  off  very  well,  though 
the  style  was  not  at  all  noble.  It  was  too  light, 
too  trivial,  in  fact  too  skittish  for  so  magnificent  a 
work.  The  F  sharp  minor  sonata  of  Schumann  is  one 
of  his  least  tolerable  works  ;  but  in  it  Paderewski 
played  mnch  better.  The  scherzo  was  given  with 
admirable  vivacity.  As  for  the  Chopin,  I  must  content 
myself  with  saying  that  Chopin  as  interpreted  by 
Paderewski  pleases  me  less  and  less.  Why  all  the 
strength,  virility  and  manliness  should  be  left  out  of 
Chopin’s  music  I  cannot  guess ;  why  the  splendid 
ballads  should  be  turned  into  Mendelssohn-y  Songs 
without  Words  is  a  question  beyond  my  powers  of 
solution.  As  Paderewski  grows  older  he  becomes — 
in  his  Chopin  playing — more  and  more  effeminate, 
more  and  more  sentimental.  At  the  same  time  I  can 
quite  understand  Paderewski  attracting  not  only  the  old 
maids  of  Pimlico  and  Bayswater  but  the  genuine 
musicians  and  lovers  of  fine  piano-playing.  His  tech¬ 
nique  is  adequate  ;  he  emphasises  the  poetic  side  of 
everything  he  plays  ;  and  like  Bauer,  only  “  more  so  ”, 
he  is  perpetually  piquant,  exhilarating.  He  fully  de¬ 
serves  all  his  popularity.  But  the  mass  of  London 
critics  have  done  nothing  to  help  him  to  it. 

The  opera  goes  on  in  its  cheerful  fashion,  givinggood 
and  bad  representations  with  charming  impartiality. 
For  reasons  to  be  given  presently  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  hear  Tamagno  in  “  Otello  ”  on  Saturday  night 
or  in  “  Aida  ”  on  Tuesday  night.  But  on  Monday  night 
an  excellent  performance  of  “  Tannhauser  ”  was  given 
with  Ternina  as  Elisabeth,  Planqon  as  the  Landgrav, 
Bispham  as  Wolfram,  and  Fischer  Sobell  as  Tann¬ 
hauser.  Wolfram  was  magnificent,  for  Bispham  has 
totally  forgotten  those  tricks  of  exaggeration  that  dis¬ 
figured  nearly  everything  he  took  in  hand  a  couple  of 
years  ago  ;  Ternina  was  rather  too  big  for  so  foolish  a 
role  as  that  of  Elizabeth  ;  Plangon’s  Hermann  was  as 
dignified  and  artistic  as  ever  •  and,  on  the  whole, 
Fischer  Sobell’s  Tannhauser  was  very  good  indeed. 
One  is  bound  to  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve 
about  newcomers  at  Covent  Garden.  Without  being 
suspected  of  sitting  on  the  fence  one  may  fairly 
ask  to  hear  a  new  artist  two  or  three  times  before 
delivering  a  final  verdict.  But  for  the  present  it 
may  be  said  that  Fischer  Sobell’s  first  act  was 
rather  poor,  his  second  good  and  his  last  as  fine 
as  any  Tannhauser  I  have  yet  heard.  The  long 
description  of  his  troubles  on  the  road  to  Rome  was 
delivered  with  ample  dramatic  emphasis  and  yet  with 
a  great  deal  of  beauty.  The  final  phrases  certainly 
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have  never  been  sung  with  greater  pathos  or  with 
greater  loveliness  of  tone.  So  much  for  this  debutant. 
As  for  Tamagno,  I  found  it  impossible  to  hear  him  be¬ 
cause  other  affairs  were  toward  ;  and,  besides,  Tamagno, 
in  spite  of  his  glorious  high  notes,  is  not  in  reality  a 
great  artist.  Possibly  there  may  be  something  to  say 
about  him  later. 

But  Tamagno  or  no  Tamagno  I  could  not  have  at¬ 
tended  Covent  Garden  on  Saturday.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years  I  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  music  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  this 
country  ;  I  have  denounced  some  churches  and  have 
praised  others  ;  and  steadily  I  have  urged  that  the 
only  music  fitted  for  the  ritual  of  English  Catholic 
churches  is  the  music  written  by  our  early  English 
composers.  When  the  choir  of  Downside  Abbey  came 
to  Ealing  the  year  before  last  and  sang  Byrde’s  Mass 
in  D  Minor— published  by  Breitkopf  and  ably  edited  by 
Messrs.  Barclay  Squire  and  R.  R.  Terry — I  hailed  their 
appearance  with  joy.  This  Mass  had  been  known  to 
me  for  years  as  a  genuine  example  of  early  English 
church  music  ;  and  on  the  strength  of  it,  and  the 
Cantiones  Sacrae,  I  was  emboldened  to  place  Byrde 
by  the  side  of  Palestrina— of  Palestrina,  an  Italian 
by  birth,  but  a  Fleming  by  education,  and  really 
the  gorgeous  wind-up  of  the  Flemish  school.  The 
Abbot  of  Downside,  knowing  my  sympathy  with 
the  movement  he  is  so  valorously  helping  forward 
in  the  chapel  of  his  monastery,  kindly  invited  me  to 
run  down  and  hear  some  specimens  of  the  music 
sung  in  that  chapel  every  Sunday  and  feast  day.  Mr. 
Terry  is  the  organist  and  choirmaster,  and  I  will  dis¬ 
miss  him  at  once  with  the  remark  that  though  I  have 
heard  church  choirs  in  all  parts  of  Europe  no  finer  sing¬ 
ing  than  that  of  his  choir  has  ever  assailed  my  ears. 
Soon  after  I  reached  Downside  on  Saturday  night  I 
heard  a  great  uproar  outside  and  discovered  that  the 
choir  had  been  away  for  its  annual  outing,  and  ac- 
-cording  (it  seems)  to  its  annual  custom  was  shout¬ 
ing  itself  hoarse  in  its  joy  and  disabling  itself 
for  the  next  day’s  work.  But  on  Sunday  there  was 
scarcely  anything  to  complain  of.  Some  of  the  boys 
might  have  been  in  better  voice  ;  some  of  the  monks 
might  have  been  a  little  more  attentive  to  the  business 
in  hand  ;  but  such  chorus  singing,  singing  distinguished 
by  so  appropriate  a  style,  has  not  been  heard  in  this 
country  since  Mr.  Daniel  de  Lange  brought  over  his 
Dutch  choir  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  On  Sunday 
morning  the  Mass  was,  perforce,  a  composite  one.  The 
Kyrie,  Gloria,  Sanctus,  Benedictus  and  Agnus  were  by 
Tallis  (in  four  parts) ;  the  Credo  was  from  a  Mass  by 
Palestrina.  For  the  Offertory  we  had  a  five-part  motet 
of  Byrde,  one  of  the  most  glorious  things  in  music.  In 
the  evening  a  motet  “O  vos  omnes”  by  Duron  was 
given,  an  “  O  Salutaris  ”  from  Palestrina,  an  “  Adora- 
mus  te  Christe”  of  Orlando  Lassus,  a  “Tantum  ergo” 
of  Palestrina,  and  a  quite  suitable  “  Adoremus  ”  from 
Mr.  Terry’s  own  pen.  Such  a  programme,  not  to  use 
the  word  flippantly,  cannot  be  heard  in  any  London 
church  at  any  time  of  the  year.  If  Downside  continues 
in  its  present  course  it  will  become  the  authority  on  all 
matters  of  Church  music.  At  present  it  is  doing  pioneer¬ 
ing  work  ;  it  is  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  ;  but 
soon  the  Romanist  clergy  and  organists  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  it  is  as  shocking  to  have  bad 
or  unsuitable  music  in  their  churches  as  to  have 
blasphemous  pictures  or  to  substitute  readings  from 
say  Mr.  Jerome’s  “Three  Men  in  a  Boat  ”  for  some 
of  the  more  solemn  parts  of  the  service.  At  various 
London  churches  I  have  heard  music  which  was 
quite  as  irreligious  in  effect  as  would  be  readings 
from  “Three  Men  in  a  Boat”,  and  marked  by  a  quite 
Jeromean  amount  of  cockney  vulgarity.  1  may  be 
doing  an  unkind  thing  to  Downside,  but  I  certainly  am 
doing  a  kind  thing  for  English  church  music,  when  I 
urge  everyone  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  hearing  the  only  music  adapted 
to  the  use  of  the  English  Catholic  services.  Now 
that  the  question  of  the  music  of  the  new  Westminster 
Cathedral  is  being  vigorously  discussed  it  will  be  well 
for  a  few  of  the  people  concerned  in  settling  it  to  realise 
that  only  one  kind  of  music  is  suitable — the  music  of 
Byrde,  Tallis  and  their  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 
I  will  return  to  this  matter  at  a  later  date.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  GRESHAM  VALUATION. 

T  is  with  a  distinct  sense  of  relief  that  we  learn  that 
the  Gresham  Life  Assurance  Society,  as  the  result 
of  its  valuation  up  to  the  end  of  1900,  has  decided  not 
to  declare  any  bonus  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
surplus  shown  in  the  actuary’s  report  is  £(80,000  for  the 
five  years,  out  of  which  the  directors  have  to  provide  a 
sum  of  over  £40,000  for  the  payment  of  an  amount,  in 
dispute  with  the  Crown,  for  income  tax  on  interest 
received  abroad.  In  1895  the  distribution  of  £70,000 
among  the  policy-holders  only  produced  a  reversionary 
bonus,  varying  from  4s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  policies 
five  years  in  force,  to  10s.  5d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
policies  forty-seven  years  in  force  ;  and  to  declare  a 
bonus  at  about  half  this  rate  would  have  been  simply 
ludicrous.  The  company  might,  however,  have  been 
sufficiently  ill-advised  so  to  weaken  the  reserves  as  to 
bring  out  a  larger  surplus  ;  happily  they  have  not  done 
this,  and  the  passing  of  the  bonus  ought  to  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  beneficial  effect  upon  the  prospects  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  especially  by  greatly  decreasing  the  volume  of 
new  business.  It  is  clearly  in  the  interests  of  new 
policy-holders  to  assure  elsewhere  than  with  the 
Gresham,  and  it  is  no  less  clearly  in  the  interests  of 
existing  policy-holders  that  the  Society  should  take  the 
most  vigorous  measures  to  cut  down  its  expenditure, 
and  to  provide  stronger  reserves. 

How  necessary  it  is  for  the  office  to  strengthen  its 
reserves  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  its  assurances 
are  valued  at  3^  per  cent.,  and  its  annuities  partly  at 
3^  and  partly  at  4  per  cent.  In  times  when  other  offices 
are  valuing  at  2  or  2\  per  cent  a  valuation  on  a  3I  per 
cent,  basis  must  be  considered  quite  inadequate,  besides 
making  practically  impossible  the  realisation  of  any¬ 
thing  like  a  decent  bonus.  If  the  Gresham  liabilities 
were  valued  on  a  3  per  cent,  basis  there  would  be  a 
large  deficit,  instead  of  the  present  surplus.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  directors  desire  “  to  strengthen 
the  basis  of  valuation  ”,  and  it  is  possible,  if  the 
“  important  matter”  of  expenses  which  “continues  to 
engage  the  attention  of  the  board  ”  is  adequately  dealt 
with ,  that,  if  no  bonus  is  declared  for  the  next  ten  years, 
the  Society  may  be  able  to  adopt  a  3  per  cent,  basis  at 
the  end  of  that  period. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  greatest  increase 
in  the  assurances  in  force  as  compared  with  1895  is  in 
non-participating  policies,  since  policy-holders  are  likely 
to  lose  less  by  paying  the  high  non-profit  rates  of  the 
Gresham,  than  by  paying  still  higher  participating  rates 
for  the  chance  of  obtaining  bonuses.  To  some  extent 
these  facts  are  being  recognised,  since  whole-life 
policies  with  immediate  participation  in  profits  are 
nearly  £1,000,000  less  than  they  were  five  years  ago. 
The  Society  however  has  a  system  of  tontine  bonuses, 
and  policies  in  this  class  have  increased  by  more  than 
,£1,000,000;  this  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  point  to 
which  we  have  often  drawn  attention,  that  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  tontine  bonus  system  is  a  convenient  way  of 
disguising  the  poverty  of  immediate  bonuses. 

The  Annual  Report  for  igoo  scarcely  exhibits  the 
increased  economy  which  the  directors  seem  to  claim. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  premiums  absorbed 
in  expenses  was  ig'3  per  cent,  last  year,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2o*2  per  cent,  in  1899,  and  about  27  per 
cent,  a  few  years  ago.  When  we  take  account  of  the 
cost  of  new  business  the  expenditure  works  out  at 
106  per  cent,  of  new  premiums,  and  one-tenth  of 
this  proportion  for  renewals,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  103  per  cent,  for  the  previous  five 
years,  during  which  this  expense  ratio  was  never  so 
high  as  it  was  in  1900. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  S.W.,  17  June,  1901. 

Sir, — I  am  fully  in  agreement  with  the  Saturday 
Review  that  the  present  system  of  obtaining  recruits 
based  on  voluntary  enlistment  has  hopelessly  broken 
down. 

I  am  only  one  of  the  hundreds  of  British  officers  who 
have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  come  to  this  conclusion 
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after  over  25  years  spent  in  trying  to  make  the  voluntary 
system  meet  our  requirements.  But  I  would  venture  to 
urge  that  your  proposal  for  a  modified  form  of  con¬ 
scription,  although  excellent  in  its  way,  is  at  any  rate  at 
present  going  beyond  the  immediate  necessities  of  the 
case. 

Why  not  retain  our  present  “  voluntary  ”  system  for 
service  abroad  and  by  a  readjustment  of  the  Militia  Ballot 
Act  to  meet  modern  requirements  obtain  the  compulsory 
service  of  the  necessary  numbers  for  service  at  home  ? 
In  time  of  war,  as  has  been  amply  proved  over  and 
again,  the  Militia  would  be  available  for  service  abroad 
or  at  any  rate  as  many  of  them  as  might  be  required  to 
bring  regular  battalions  up  to  their  effective  strength 
and  supply  the  necessary  drafts — the  true  role  of  our 
Militia. 

My  reasons  for  suggesting  this  in  place  of  your  wider 
scheme  of  a  modified  conscription  are  that  it  could  be 
easily  and  simply  effected  without  in  any  way  interfer¬ 
ing  with  our  Constitution  and  the  general  system  of  our 
National  Defence.  Even  supposing  the  plan  I  suggest 
were  found  not  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  it  would  at 
any  rate  be  a  stepping-stone  in  the  right  direction  and 
induce  the  nation  to  realise  that  some  form  of  compul¬ 
sion  must  sooner  or  later  be  adopted. 

As  you  will  see  by  my  card,  I  am  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  Militia  but  prefer  to  subscribe  my  name  as 
below,  since  it  is  notorious  that  our  authorities  are  ever 
“  intolerant  of  suggestions  or  advice  ”  from  those  who 
are  charged  with  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Empire 
under  them. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  Rory. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir, — I  have  read  your  series  of  articles  on  “Army 
Reform  ”  and  Lord  Newton’s  letter  with  the  very 
greatest  interest  and  pleasure.  Lord  Newton’s  sug¬ 
gestion  as  to  a  society  for  educating  the  country  up 
to  the  standard  of  conscription  is  quite  admirable. 

I  am  positive  that  public  opinion  has  advanced  very 
much  in  recent  years.  Even  in  army  circles  some  thirty 
years  ago  anybody  who  ventured  to  suggest  that 
some  limited  form  of  conscription,  such  as  you  advo¬ 
cate,  was  specially  adapted  to  the  vrants  of  the  British 
Empire  was  laughed  to  scorn.  I  mention  thirty  years, 
as  it  will  be  within  the  recollection  of  many  that,  as  the 
many  evils  and  objections  of  the  then  newly  introduced 
“short-service”  system  began  to  show  themselves, 
people  were  looking  on  every  side  for  some  other  means 
of  filling*  our  army.  The  old  “  long-service  ”  system 
had  hopelessly  broken  down,  although  I  for  one  have 
ever  considered  that  the  small  consideration  shown  to, 
not  to  say  the  ill-treatment  of,  the  soldiers  in  those 
days,  combined  with  the  general  raising  of  the  standard 
of  education  in  the  masses,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with 
this  breakdown. 

Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  believe  our  Volun¬ 
teers  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  The  public 
have  thought  that  while  vre  have  a  large  number 
of  such  excellent  Volunteers,  we  need  not  go  to  the 
expense  and  pains  of  obtaining  a  real  professional  and 
effective  standing  army.  I  am  not  the  less  sensible  of 
che  value  of  these  same  Volunteers  in  training  the 
mass  of  the  nation — the  middle-classes — to  look  upon 
soldiers  and  uniform  as  things  not  to  be  entirely 
despised.  In  fact  they  have  thus  by  degrees  educated 
man5^  thousands  of  Englishmen,  who  would  never 
otherwise  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  the 
military  world — to  realise  that  there  is  something  else 
in  life  beyond  money-getting  and  that  the  men  who 
thus  cheerfully  give  up  so  much  in  return  for  so  little, 
must  be  actuated  by  some  higher  motive.  This  is  of 
itself  of  inestimable  importance. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Grey  Scout. 


THE  LIFEBOxVT  FETE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review'. 

Stafford  House,  19  June,  1901. 
Sir, — The  National  Lifeboat  Institution  is  in  sore 
need  of  funds.  Last  year  there  was  a  deficit  of  some 
^11,000.  On  Wednesday,  26  June,  we  are  making  a 
special  effort  to  raise  at  least  a  portion  of  this  sum. 
Stafford  House  will  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  be 


thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  those  who  are  so  inclined 
may  for  two  guineas,  or  for  three  according  to  their 
ambitions,  spend  an  agreeable  evening  and  benefit  an 
excellent  cause. 

I  hope  a  large  number  of  people  will  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  But  from  those  who  may  have 
other  occupations  on  that  date  I  earnestly  beg  a  dona¬ 
tion.  Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Millicent  Sutherland. 


THE  VIEW  FROM  RICHMOND  HILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association, 

83  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  18  June,  1901. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  article  in 
your  issue  of  the  15th  inst.  re  the  view  from  Richmond 
Hill,  and  to  the  correspondence  in  your  columns  on  the 
same  subject.  I  fully  agree  with  Sir  J.  Whittaker  Ellis, 
as  to  the  desirability  of  preserving  unimpaired  the 
famous  view  from  Richmond  Hill,  v'hich  on  more  than 
one  occasion  has  been  safeguarded  by  the  efforts  of 
Open  Space  Societies  and  others,  but  which  again 
appears  to  be  endangered  by  the  advance  of  the  builder. 

Apparently  the  particular  areas,  about  150  acres  in 
extent,  which  Sir  Whittaker  considers  should  now  be 
rescued  from  the  builder’s  hands,  lie  wholly  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  I  would  suggest  that,  if  he  has  not  already  secured 
an  offer  of  the  property  at  a  fair  price,  negotiations 
should  be  entered  into  with  the  owners,  and  that,  it 
reasonable  terms  can  be  arranged,  the  Middlesex 
County  Council  should  be  approached  and  asked  to 
take  up  the  scheme. 

Two  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  noticing  a  Bill  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  dealing  with  Commons,  proposed  a  clause  for 
insertion  therein  to  confer  upon  all  County  Councils  the 
extensive  open  space  powers  until  then  possessed  only 
by  one  County  Council,  viz.  London,  and  Lord 
Teynham  and  myself  were  able  to  get  it  accepted  and 
passed. 

Hence  Middlesex  is  the  Council  that  can  and  should 
take  the  lead  in  the  matter.  It  has,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
under  the  able  guidance  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  R.  D.  M. 
Littler,  K.C.,  already  shown  i.tself  alive  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  open  space  opportunities,  notably  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Alexandra  Park  and 
Palace  in  the  north,  towards  which  it  was  the  largest 
contributor,  so  it  probably  would  not  be  unwilling  to  aid 
in  providing  a  riverside  space  in  the  south-west  of  the 
county.  If  needful,  it  could  ask  for  the  help  of  the  local 
district  councils  affected,  and  the  Richmond  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  if  more  assistance  was  requisite,  it  could 
apply  to  the  County  Councils  of  London  and  Surrey. 
By  the  powers  which  they  now  possess,  County  Councils 
are  not  confined  to  acquiring  spaces  within  their  own 
areas,  but  may  go  outside.  Both  these  Councils  are 
interested  nearly  as  much  as  Middlesex.  Londoners, 
especially  the  thousands  who  frequent  the  river,  would 
largely  use  the  space  adjoining  the  river  bank,  whilst 
the  County  Council  of  Surrey  and  the  Richmond  Cor¬ 
poration  cannot  but  feel  desirous  of  helping  forward  any 
scheme  for  preserving  the  view  for  which  their  county  is 
justly  renowned. 

I  trust  that  such  a  combination  of  authorities  would 
suffice  to  provide  the  requisite  funds  for  carrying  out  Sir 
Whittaker’s  proposal. 

It  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  not  only  the  Richmond 
Hill  view  but  the  amenities  of  the  river  would  be 
seriously  affected  if  these  riverside  properties  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  builder’s  hands. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Meath,  Chairman. 


D.  S.  M.,  MR.  LAIDLAY,  AND  THE  R.A. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,- — Mr.  Laidlay’s  art  novel  cannot  be  held  a 
failure  since  it  has  brought  forth  in  your  pages 
D.  S.  M.’s  masterly  analysis  of  the  Academy  reformer’s 
progress  decline  and  fall.  But  is  D.  S.  M.  fair  to  the 
novelist  in  assuming  that  in  “  Lena  Laird  the 
Academy  is  given  as  Mr.  Lang  would  say  “  no  show  ? 
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We  have  in  the  tale  two  commonplace  young  men  of 
the  ordinary  middle  class  with  like  ambitions  and  pro¬ 
fessional  aspirations.  Underlying  this  face  similarity 
however  is  that  essential  difference  of  character  which 
it  is  the  scope  of  the  novelist  to  illustrate.  It  is  of  his 
art  to  apply  the  touchstone  which  shall  separate  the 
false  from  the  true  and  I  cannot  see  that  any  blame 
-attaches  to  the  choice  of  academic  preferment  as  that 
touchstone.  Slyme  yields  to  the  temptation,  attempts 
•to  rise  by  “  influence,”  and  having  once  entered  upon 
an  evil  path  goes — surely  not  unnaturally — from  bad  to 
worse.  Trevor  preserves  his  self-respect  and  after  passing 
through  a  very  rough  time — must  not  all  novelists’ 
heroes  do  so? — comes  to  such  modest  comfort  as  an 
“  uninfluential  ”  artist  may  still  hope  for  as  the  meed  of 
dogged  perseverance.  How  the  Academy  system 
encourages  sycophancy  and  depresses  an  independent 
and  manly  spirit  is  what  the  tale  shows  and  the  sooner 
the  art-loving  public  takes  the  lesson  to  heart,  the 
better.  Yours,  &c. 

Charles  Kains-Jackson. 


DRINK  AND  LIBERTY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

15  June,  1901. 

Sir, — Allow7  me  the  briefest  of  rejoinders  to  your 
editorial  comment  on  my  letter.  I  am  aware  that 
Toryism  is  not  opposed  to  “  State  interference  or 
paternal  legislation  ”  as  such.  It  is  in  fact  a  little  hard 
to  be  reminded  of  such  an  elementary  fact  when  one  has 
been  attempting  for  many  years,  in  a  humble  and 
essayish  way,  to  explain  how  Toryism  differs  from 
Liberalism  and  Conservatism  and  how  it  is  like  the 
better  Socialism.  But  there  are  bad  fathers  as  well  as 
good  fathers,  and  the  implication  of  your  note  is  that 
all  paternal  legislation  is  agreeable  to  Tories.  That  is 
not  so.  The  ideal  of  Toryism  is  the  beneficent  inter¬ 
action  of  the  different  parts  of  the  community,  and  an 
enormously  disproportionate  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  certain  people  because  they  have  offended  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  view's  of  other  people  is  especially  abhorrent 
to  true  Tories.  Because  “  liberty  of  the  subject”  has 
been  invoked  to  protect  social  evils,  it  does  not  follow 
that  no  good  man  may  use  the  phrase.  I  feel  that  I 
owe  you  a  trifle  of  elementary  instruction. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

G.  S.  Street. 


MAITRE  LABORI  IN  LONDON. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

13  S.  John’s  Wood  Road  N.W. 

Sir, — One  of  your  weekly  contemporaries  publishes 
so  ungenerous  and  ignorant  an  attack  on  Maitre  Labori 
that  I  feel  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed. 

The  first  astounding  assertion  made  by  the  writer  of 
the  article  is  that  the  great  French  lawyer  won  his 
reputation  only  through  the  Dreyfus  case.  This,  of 
course,  is  as  false  as  it  is  absurd  ;  Maitre  Labori  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  “  leading  lights  ”  of  the  Paris 
Bar  long  before  the  first  Zola  trial.  Later  on,  we  learn 
that,  while  defending  Colonel  Picquart,  Maitre  Labori 
displayed  nervousness,  was  loquacious  ;  that  he  is  by 
no  means  eloquent,  in  no  sense  an  orator.  So  ludicrous 
is  this  second  charge  that,  when  one  remembers  Maitre 
Labori’s  masterly  and  incomparably  brilliant  cross- 
examination  and  speeches  in  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at 
Versailles  and  at  Rennes,  one  feels  that  it  would  be 
almost  ludicrous  to  repudiate  it.  But  the  third  “  point  ” 
is  graver,  altogether  contemptible,  and  the  most  ignorant 
blunder  in  the  article  :  for  it  expresses  the  opinion  that 
Maitre  Labori  stood  ridiculed  and  dishonoured  after  the 
attempt  on  his  life  at  Rennes,  “an  attempt  that  no 
Frenchman  believed  in”.  This  is  ignorance  both  im¬ 
pudent  and  absolute,  and  the  writer  should  apologise 
to  his  readers  for  so  wilfully  misleading  them  by 
asserting  that  no  Frenchman  credited  the  attempt  at 
assassination,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Maitre  Labori 
received  the  sincere  sympathy  and  congratulations  on 
his  escape  from  the  President  of  the  Court-martial 
and  from  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  as  w'eli  as  from  a 
French  jury  who  unanimously  awarded  him  damages 
against  the  “  Libre  Parole  ”  for  publishing  the  cowardly 


libel  now  reproduced  by  your  contemporary.  As  I 
was  in  Paris  at  the  time,  I  can  vouch  for  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  emotion  that  were  provoked,  even  among 
certain  anti-Dreyfusards,  by  the  news  that  a  dastardly 
outrage  had  prostrated  the  great  French  lawyer. 

Since,  Sir,  you  have  courteously  opened  your  columns 
to  me  on  other  occasions,  I  would  prefer  that  my  protest 
should  appear  in  a  review  of  the  standing  of  the 
“  Saturday  ”  rather  than  in  a  paper  which,  in  the  present 
case,  has  displayed  an  utter  disregard  for  dignity  and 
truth.  Yours  truly,  John  F.  Macdonald. 


TOO  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Sir,  —  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  the  “  humble 
librettist”  should  imagine  me  quoting  from  the  book  of 
words  sold  at  the  doors  of  Covent  Garden.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  just  as  natural  that  the  aggressive 
critic  should  think  nothing  of  the  book  of  words,  but 
should  refer  to  the  pianoforte  score  for  any  quotations 
he  might  choose  to  make.  I  have  never  seen  the 
separately  printed  book  of  words  ;  but  if  the  humble 
librettist  will  look  at  the  pianoforte  score  he  will  find 
that  I  quoted  precisely  what  stands  there.  His  charge, 
therefore,  of  misquotation  is  entirely  without  founda¬ 
tion.  Yours  faithfully,  J.  F.  R. 


A  SURREJOINDER  TO  MONSIGNOR  VAUGHAN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

92  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  18  June,  1901. 

Sir,- — I  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate  myself  on 
the  Monsignor’s  admission  that  my  reply  to  his  pro¬ 
position  that  God  made  Jack  but  that  Jack  made 
himself  the  ripper  would  take  a  volume  to  refute. 
The  precipitate  flight  of  the  Monsignor  from  his 
contention  that  it  would  be  blasphemous  to  attribute 
the  suffering  of  the  Whitechapel  victim  to  God  and 
correct  to  attribute  to  Him  the  suffering  of  the  drowning 
sailor  seems  to  indicate  that  a  further  pursuit  of  that 
argument  might  bring  upon  him  difficulties  greater 
than  any  involved  in  a  discussion  with  myself. 

I  hasten  to  offer  him  m]/  congratulations  on  his 
abandonment  in  his  last  letter  of  any  reliance  on 
allusions  to  “baby  cutlets”  and  similar  flippancies.  I 
may  take  heart  also  when  I  observe  that  the  august 
figure  of  S.  Augustine  introduced  for  my  confusion 
with  so  much  circumstance  as  the  coadjutor  of  the 
Monsignor  in  the  discussion,  has  completely  dis¬ 
appeared. 

Comparison  between  the  pain  inflicted  upon  domestic 
animals  in  daily  life  and  that  inflicted  in  laboratories 
upon  vivisected  animals  is  illusory.  Domestic  animals 
outside  licensed  laboratories  are  protected  by  the  law 
of  the  land  from  cruelty  amounting  to  torture,  and  it  is 
against  the  Vivisection  Act  which  legalises  torture  9f 
the  extremest  kind  inside  laboratories  that  I  take  leave 
to  protest.  But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
driving  horses  to  death  to  escape  from  savages  and 
vivisecting  them  in  a  laboratory.  In  the  present  war  it 
might  be  necessary  on  the  march  to  force  Boer  prisoners 
to  keep  up  with  the  column  on  foot  until  they  dropped 
from  exhaustion  for  fear  they  should  if  left  behind 
communicate  information  to  the  enemy  that  would  lead 
to  the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  our  own-  soldiers. 
Most  of  us  would  recognise  in  such  a  case  a  horrible 
necessity.  We  should  regret  it  but  agree  that  in  such 
circumstances  it  was  justifiable.  But  no  one  in  England 
would  be  found  I  trust  to  justify  the  torture  of  a  Boer 
prisoner  to  obtain  information  from  him  even  though 
that  information  would  certainly  save  numbers  of  our 
soldiers  from  destruction.  This  parallel  case  sufficiently 
indicates  the  wide  moral  difference  between  acts  that 
the  Monsignor  would  persuade  us  are  identical. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  point  out  that  the  Monsignor 
declares  that  he  “  in  no  way  approves  of  cruelty  ”,  that 
the  Bill  I  have  prepared  for  Parliament  would  render 
cruelty  in  laboratories  as  illegal  as  Lord  Lister  has 
pronounced  it  to  be  unnecessary,  and  that  in  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  why  the 
Monsignor  does  not  support  my  parliamentary  efforts 
instead  of  calling  me  illogical  and  inconsistent. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Stephen  Coleridge. 
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REVIEWS. 

THE  BRIEF  FOR  BOLINGBROKE. 

“  Bolingbroke  and  his  Times.”  By  W.  Sichel.  London  : 

Nisbet.  1901.  1 2s.  6 d.  net. 

rT"'HE  age  of  Anne  has  not  been  exhausted  and  the  com- 
-L  manding  figure  of  Bolingbroke  is  not  as  yet  under¬ 
stood.  This  is  Mr.  Sichel’s  justification  for  presenting  us 
with  this  new  study  of  that  most  remarkable  statesman, 
Henry  St.  John  Viscount  Bolingbroke.  He  claims  that 
it  is  based  on  thorough  and  independent  research.  The 
claim  is  a  just  one,  and  the  book  is  evidently  the  result 
of  much  painstaking  study.  Nevertheless  we  lay  it 
down  with  a  certain  sense  of  disappointment.  Of  the 
earlier  chapters,  that  on  “The  Social  Atmosphere” 
might  have  been  omitted.  Though  based  on  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  literature 
there  is  little  in  it  that  is  new.  Perhaps  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  was  hackneyed  has  led 
Mr.  Sichel  to  attempt  to  give  it  freshness  by  smartness 
of  style,  and  explains  that  striving  after  epigram  and 
antithetical  effect  which,  though  observable  throughout 
the  book,  is  most  apparent  in  that  chapter.  Nor  are  the 
chapters  that  follow  on  the  early  life  of  St.  John  very 
satisfying.  The  style  is  still  stilted  and  laboured  and 
the  narrative  is  frequently  broken  off  by  digressions 
which  are  irritating. 

However  as  Mr.  Sichel  warms  to  his  work  and  as  his 
hero  steps  into  public  life  these  blemishes  disappear  to 
a  great  extent.  The  striving  after  effect  is  less  obvious, 
the  narrative  is  well  sustained,  and  the  evidence  is  well 
marshalled.  Our  chief  criticism  as  to  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  book  is  that  there  is  a  certain  assumption 
of  superior  knowledge  hitherto  not  shared  by  historians 
of  the  period  or  by  biographers  of  Bolingbroke.  We 
are  constantly  being  told  that  the  evidence  produced 
“  has  never  yet  been  cited  ”  as  if  it  were  of  momentous 
importance,  just  as  we  are  treated  to  a  picture  of  Lord 
Somers  alone  among  the  contemporaries  of  our  hero 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  “  the  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Sichel  ”  !  That  party  spirit  never 
ran  higher  than  in  the  reign  of  Anne  ;  that  the  Whig 
politicians  were  mainly  intent  on  party  interests  ;  that 
their  pamphleteers  were  unscrupulous  and  rancorous  ; 
that  later  Whig  historians  who  for  long  monopolised  the 
history  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  equally  unjust,  if 
not  so  scurrilous,  cannot  perhaps  be  too  often  asserted. 
Mr.  Sichel  has  not  only  repeated  the  assertion,  but  driven 
it  home  and  proved  it  by  indubitable  evidence.  But  we 
are  no  longer  under  the  domination  of  this  narrow  and 
prejudiced  school.  The  position  of  the  Tories  and  of 
St.  John  himself  has  been  more  sympathetically  treated 
of  late,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  judge,  Mr. 
Sichel  has  not  succeeded  in  bringing  any  very  material 
evidence  to  light  which  seriously  impugns  the  estimate 
formed  of  his  hero  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Kebbel,  Von 
Ranke,  M.  Remusat,  Mr.  Wyon,  Mr.  Harrop,  Mr. 
Churton  Collins  and  Mr.  Lecky. 

First  then  as  to  his  private  character.  Mr.  Sichel 
admits  that  he  was  a  libertine  “as  free  in  thought  as 
he  was  in  life”  and  seeks  for  a  palliation  for  his 
profligacy  in  the  character  of  the  times,  and  by  the 
assertion  based  on  somewhat  scant  evidence  that  his 
wife  at  first  condoned  his  infidelity.  Turning  to  his 
character  as  statesman,  Mr.  Sichel  claims  for  Boling¬ 
broke  that  his  policy  was  based  on  something  higher 
than  mere  personal  ambition,  that  he  devoted  himself 
heart  and  soul  to  the  welfare  of  the  Tory  party,  that 
his  aim  was  from  the  first  to  reorganise  it,  and  to 
establish  it  so  strongly  that  it  should  be  independent 
of  any  change  of  dynasty.  This  is  excellent  and  with¬ 
out  doubt  gives  the  clue  to  the  proper  understanding 
of  Bolingbroke’s  career.  Yet  it  has  often  been  said 
before,  notably  by  Mr.  Kebbel  and  by  Mr.  Harrop  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Sichel  goes  on  to  prove  from  sentiments 
expressed  in  “The  Dissertation  on  the  State  of  Parties 
in  the  Reign  of  George  I.”  and  in  “The  Patriot 
King”  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  Bolingbroke 
was  for  a  National  rather  than  for  a  Tory  party,  we 
cannot  follow  him. 

In  the  days  of  Walpole  no  doubt  he  decried  Party 


government  because  to  adapt  the  words  of  Byron  he 
saw 

“  Nought’s  permanent  among  the  human  race 
Except  the  [ Tories ]  not  getting  into  place”. 

In  the  reign  of  Anne  he  had  not  yet  adopted  that 
clever  specious  policy  of  despair.  He  was  then  fighting 
the  cause  of  the  Tories,  and  fighting  we  must  confess 
with  conspicuous  ability  if  with  too  much  extrava¬ 
gance  and  too  little  scruple.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Sichel  tells 
us  (and  as  Mr.  Harrop  had  already  done)  his  strenuous 
support,  sceptic  though  he  was,  of  the  Bill  against 
occasional  conformity  and  the  Schism  Act — measures 
which  were  advocated  to  strengthen  the  political 
influence  of  the  Tory  party.  Hence  his  haste  in  hurrying 
on  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  and  in  putting  an  end  to  a 
war  which  had  been  waged  of  late  by  a  Whig  faction 
in  Whig  interests.  Hence  his  intrigues  with  the 
Jacobites,  and  hence  the  virulence  with  which  his 
political  enemies  assailed  him  during  his  lifetime  and 
after  his  death,  a  virulence  which  at  least  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  Tory  pamphlets  of  his  day  and 
which  Bolingbroke  himself  did  not  wonder  at,  since  he 
expected  no  quarter  from  those  whom  he  would  not 
have  spared  had  he  been  victorious. 

It  remains  briefly  to  summarise  the  chief  accusations 
brought  against  Bolingbroke  and  to  inquire  how  far 
Mr.  Sichel  succeeds  in  rebutting  them.  First  then  he 
has  been  charged  with  negotiating  behind  the  backs  of 
his  allies  in  the  preliminaries  leading  to  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht.  This  Mr.  Sichel  does  not  deny,  but  attempts 
to  justify  his  hero  by  declaring  that  the  Dutch  and 
Austrians  were  playing  the  same  game  and  that  their 
conduct  only  differs  from  ours  in  that  they  failed  while 
we  succeeded.  This  no  doubt  is  true  enough,  although 
it  can  scarcely  be  held  a  sufficient  justification.  More 
serious  is  the  charge  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  then 
in  command  of  the  English  army  was  secretly  ordered 
“  to  engage  in  no  siege  nor  hazard  any  battle  ”  and 
that  the  French  were  informed  of  this.  Here  Mr.  Sichel 
triumphantly  points  out  (p.  380)  that  the  order  was 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  Bolingbroke,  and  that  when  it 
came  to  his  knowledge  he  would,  had  he  had  the 
opportunity,  have  spoken  to  the  Queen  “  in  the  first 
heat”  against  it.  We  are  not  told  however  that  this 
defence  was  written  some  years  after,  when,  as  Mr. 
Harrop  says,  “the  excitement  of  the  events  had  passed 
away  and  the  ignominy  alone  survived  ”.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Bolingbroke  himself  practically  abandons  this 
position  in  the  very  next  sentence  when  he  declares 
that  “the  step  was  justifiable  at  that  point  of  time  in 
every  respect  ”. 

As  to  the  Peace  itself  few  would  now  condemn  it. 
The  election  of  the  Archduke  Charles  as  Emperor  had 
entirely  altered  the  situation.  It  was  neither  expedient 
nor  perhaps  possible  to  force  the  Spaniards  to  accept  a 
king  against  their  will,  and  future  events  were  to  prove 
that  the  Tories  were  right  in  preferring  the  uncertainty 
of  the  greater  danger  involved  in  allowing  a  Bourbon 
to  hold  the  throne  of  Spain,  to  the  certainty  of  the 
lesser  which  would  be  incurred  by  uniting  the  Austrian 
dominions  and  the  Spanish  kingdom  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hapsburg  Emperor.  But  this  does  not  acquit 
the  Tories  of  enabling  the  French  by  their  policy 
to  obtain  better  terms  than  they  could  reasonably 
have  expected,  nor  of  having  shamefully  abandoned 
the  Catalans  who  had  supported  the  cause  of  our 
claimant  the  Archduke  Charles  now  Emperor.  As 
to  the  Catalans  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
them  an  amnesty  and  full  possession  of  their  estates 
honours  and  privileges,  but  in  Mr.  Sichel’s  words 
“their  obduracy  and  obstinacy  in  continuing  what 
was  now  a  rebellion  ”  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient 
justification  for  leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  Philip 
of  Anjou,  who  disregarded  the  remonstrance  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him.  That  Bolingbroke  himself  admitted  the 
other  charge  Mr.  Sichel  is  bound  to  confess,  but  tells 
us  that  he  threw  blame  on  the  Allies  abroad  and  the 
Whigs  at  home  who  through  mere  factiousness  sup¬ 
ported  them.  That  there  is  some  force  in  this  defence 
may  be  well  allowed,  yet  at  a  later  date  Bolingbroke 
admits  that  the  Peace  was  urgently  desired  by  the 
Tories  since  “the  Peace  had  been  judged  with  reason 
to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  whereupon  we  could 
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erect  a  Tory  system”.  (Remarks  on  the  History  of 
England,  Letter  8,  quoted  by  Mr.  Sichel,  p.  261.)  If 
then  the  factiousness  of  the  Whigs  contributed  to  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  terms,  the  Tories 
too  must  share  the  blame.  Their  interests  imperatively 
demanded  that  the  war  should  end,  and  to  their  party 
interests  the  broader  questions  of  European  policy  were 
subordinated. 

But  here  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  contentious 
of  the  controversies  which  surge  around  the  name  of 
Bolingbroke  arises.  What  did  the  party  interests 
demand?  In  other  words  was  the  Peace  intended  to 
be  a  stalking-horse  for  the  restoration  of  the  Pretender, 
and  was  Bolingbroke  intriguing  for  this  end  when  the 
death  of  the  Queen  suddenly  upset  his  calculations  ? 
Mr.  Sichel  holds  that  he  has  completely  acquitted  his 
hero  of  such  an  accusation.  Space  will  not  allow  us  to 
discuss  the  evidence  adequately.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Bolingbroke  can  only  be  acquitted  on  this  count  by 
convicting  him  purposely  of  deceiving  the  Jacobites  at 
home  and  the  friends  of  the  Pretender  abroad.  That 
this  was  done  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Jacobites  and 
to  win  them  over  to  the  Tory  side  is  highly  probable. 
But  on  the  final  question  as  to  the  ultimate  object  of 
these  intrigues  we  believe  that  no  certainty  is  attainable 
simply  because  Bolingbroke  himself  had  not  made  up 
his  mind. 

To  reorganise  the  Tory  party  and  to  secure  its 
victory — this  was  the  real  aim  of  this  scheming  clever 
statesman.  But  whether  it  was  to  triumph  under  a 
Hanoverian  King  or  under  the  Pretender  himself  was 
a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  which  time  and 
circumstances  alone  would  decide.  For  the  Stuarts 
Bolingbroke  had  no  enthusiasm,  yet  the  accession  of 
the  Elector,  poisoned  as  his  mind  had  been  by  the 
Whig  malcontents,  was  full  of  menace  to  the  Tory 
party.  If  only  the  Pretender  could  be  induced  to 
change  his  religion  his  accession  might  yet  be  popular  ; 
if  not  the  Jacobites  might  be  gradually  weaned  from  their 
impracticable  attitude.  Meanwhile  they  must  be  concili¬ 
ated  lest  they  should  break  away.  This  we  believe  to 
have  been  the  attitude  of  Bolingbroke  when  the  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  the  Queen  gave  the  victory  to  his  enemies, 
and  drove  him  to  that  rash  act  of  an  attempted  Jacobite 
rebellion  which  ruined  his  own  political  career  for  ever, 
and  excluded  his  party  from  office  for  nigh  two  genera¬ 
tions.  Here  Mr.  Sichel  stops  with  the  promise  of  a 
second  volume  to  come.  We  await  it  with  some  interest. 
We  do  not  indeed  expect  to  see  the  judgments  of  recent 
writers  reversed,  nor  any  very  new  material  produced. 
Nevertheless  the  later  career  of  this  brilliant  and  ver¬ 
satile  if  unscrupulous  statesman  must  always  be  deeply 
attractive.  We  are  anxious  to  learn  how  Mr.  Sichel 
will  justify  the  political  somersaults  of  this  mercurial 
politician,  and  whether,  as  in  all  appearance  he  intends 
to  do,  he  will  attempt  to  prove  that  the  “  Idea  of  a 
Patriot  King”  was  a  serious  programme,  which,  but 
for  the  unkindliness  of  fortune  and  the  corrupt  and 
interested  opposition  of  the  Whigs,  might  have  been  put 
into  practice  to  the  advantage  of  the  English  people. 


BISMARCK  IN  LOVE. 

“  The  Love-Letters  of  Prince  Bismarck.”  Edited  by 
Prince  Herbert  Bismarck.  London  :  Heinemann. 
1901.  20s.  net. 

T  is  the  observation  of  the  “  Times”  reviewer  that 
these  Letters  “  throw  a  new  light  on  the  character 
of  Prince  Bismarck”.  Apparently  the  reviewer  started 
with  the  idea  that  Prince  Bismarck  carried  his  “  blood 
and  iron  ”  policy  into  his  domestic  life,  and  was  agree¬ 
ably  surprised  to  find  from  the  two  volumes  before  us 
that  the  grim  Chancellor  was  a  simple  and  affectionate 
husband.  We  had  no  such  prepossession,  and  as  soon 
as  we  read  in  the  introductory  note  that  the  publishers 
had  deleted  “a  certain  proportion  of  matter  of  such 
purely  national  and  local  interest  as  to  be  tedious,  and 
often  unintelligible,  to  English  readers”;  and  further 
that  “the  letters  written  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  have  unfortunately  not  yet  been  discovered  among 
the  family  papers  ”,  we  resigned  ourselves  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  commonplace  endearments  of  domestic 
correspondence.  We  do  not  of  course  know  what  was 


the  exact  nature  of  the  “matter”  suppressed  by  the 
publishers.  Many  clever  men  do  not  tieat  their  wives 
as  intellectual  equals,  and  will  not  talk  or  write 
to  them  about  the  serious  interests  of  their  lives. 
If  this  is  true  of  clever  men  generally,  it  is  more 
likely  to  be  true  of  Bismarck  in  particular,  for  German 
women  do  not  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  political 
and  intellectual  life  of  their  country.  The  conception 
of  the  wife  as  the  “  house-mother  ”,  and  nothing  else, 
is  not  confined  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in 
Germany,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  publishers  have 
deprived  us  of  nothing  valuable.  Certain  it  is  that 
they  have  not  left  us  much  that  is  valuable,  for  more 
ordinary  and  uninteresting  letters  we  do  not  remember 
to  have  read.  When  the  reader  has  gathered  the  fact, 
which  he  will  do  from  the  first  fifty  pages,  that  Prince 
Bismarck  was  a  man  of  strong  domestic  affections,  he 
may,  unless  he  has  a  morbid  appetite  for  the  dressing- 
gown-and-slipper  blandishments  of  eminent  persons, 
lay  the  book  down  with  the  assurance  that  he  has 
extracted  its  marrow.  There  is  certainly  little  else  to 
be  learned  from  the  Letters.  This  is  the  more  dis¬ 
appointing  as  for  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century 
Germany,  or  Prussia,  was  the  pivot  of  European 
politics,  and  Bismarck  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  at  the  centre  of  Prussian  politics.  The  year  1849, 
for  instance,  was  most  critical  and  exciting  :  the 
ancient  monarchies  of  Europe  were  shaken  to  their 
foundation  by  the  revolution  which  drove  Louis 
Philippe  out  of  France.  Nowhere  was  the  contest 
between  the  old  order  and  the  new  more  excit¬ 
ing  than  in  Berlin.  Bismarck  was  in  Berlin  at  the 
time  :  he  was  a  young  man  of  good  connexions,  with 
his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  official  ladder.  Nothing 
would  have  been  more  interesting  than  his  confidential 
view  of  the  situation  :  yet  with  dynasties  tottering  all 
round  him,  he  writes,  “  My  love — It  is  very  solitary 
here  in  my  little  room  when  I  have  to  drink  my  coffee 
all  alone,  and  your  little  bed  is  once  more  so  littered 
with  clothing  and  papers  that  it  is  in  extreme  dis¬ 
order”.  This  kind  of  thing  is  all  very  well,  and,  were 
it  merely  the  background  to  the  picture  of  great  men 
and  things  which  the  writer  was  painting,  it  would  be 
artistic.  But  there  is  little  else  but  this  baby-talk 
throughout  the  Letters,  which  after  all  might  have  been 
written  by  any  Wilhelm  or  Friedrich  or  Franz  to  his 
“  dear  heart  ”.  During  the  period  when  Napoleon  III. 
was  helping  to  drive  Austria  out  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice  there  are  only  one  or  two  letters  from  Bismarck, 
who  was  away  in  Copenhagen  and  S.  Petersburg 
a  good  deal  of  the  time.  There  are  one  or  two  graphic 
letters  written  in  1866  during  the  war  between  Prussia 
and  Austria,  and  the  following  extract,  dated  9  July, 
1866,  is  full  of  statesmanlike  wisdom.  “  We  are  doing 
well,  in  spite  of  Napoleon  ;  if  we  are  not  extravagant 
in  our  claims,  and  do  not  imagine  we  have  conquered 
the  world,  we  shall  achieve  a  peace  that  will  be  worth 
our  trouble.  But  we  are  as  easily  intoxicated  as  dis¬ 
heartened,  and  it  is  my  thankless  task  to  pour  water 
into  the  foaming  wine,  and  to  insist  that  we  do  not  live 
alone  in  Europe,  but  with  three  other  Powers  which 
hate  and  envy  us.”  That  is  a  stroke  in  Bismarck’s 
best  manner,  for  it  was  his  sober  commonsense,  quite 
as  much  as  his  clear-headed  resolution,  that  made  him 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  The  letters  written  during  the 
Franco-German  war,  the  publishers  tell  us,  are  not  yet 
discovered.  But  there  is  one  letter  dated  3  September, 
1870,  which  gives  a  description  of  the  surrender  of 
Napoleon  III.  after  Sedan. 

“  Without  washing  or  breakfasting  I  rode  towards 
Sedan,  found  the  Emperor  in  an  open  carriage  with 
three  adjutants,  and  three  more  at  hand  in  the  saddle, 
on  the  main  road  before  Sedan.  I  dismounted,  saluted 
him  as  politely  as  in  the  Tuileries,  and  asked  his  com¬ 
mands.  He  desired  to  see  the  King.  I  told  him,  as 
was  true,  that  his  Majesty’s  quarters  were  fourteen 
miles  away,  at  the  place  where  I  am  writing  now. 
Upon  his  asking  whither  he  should  betake  himself,  I 
offered  him,  since  I  was  unfamiliar  with  the  region,  my 
quarters  at  Donchery,  a  village  on  the  Maas  close  to 
Sedan  ;  he  accepted  them,  and  drove,  escorted  by  his 
six  Frenchmen,  by  me,  and  by  Carl,  who  meanwhile 
had  ridden  after  me,  through  the  lonely  morning,  to¬ 
wards  our  lines.  He  was  distressed  before  reaching 
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the  place,  because  of  the  possible  crowds,  and  asked 
me  if  he  might  not  stop  at  a  workman’s  house  by  the 
roadside.  I  had  it  examined  by  Carl,  who  reported 
that  it  was  poor  and  dirty.  ‘  N’importe  ’,  said  Napoleon, 
and  I  mounted  a  narrow,  rickety  staircase  with  him. 
In  a  room  ten  feet  square,  with  a  deal  table  and  two 
rush-bottomed  chairs,  we  sat  for  an  hour,  the  others 
staying  below.  A  mighty  contrast  to  our  last  inter¬ 
view,  in  ’67,  at  the  Tuileries  !  Our  conversation  was 
difficult,  as  I  tried  to  avoid  touching  on  things 
painful  to  those  whom  God’s  mighty  Hand  had 
overthrown.  I  had  sent  Carl  to  fetch  officers  from  the 
city,  and  request  Moltke  to  come.  We  then  sent  out 
one  of  the  officers  to  reconnoitre,  and  discovered,  a 
couple  of  miles  off,  at  Fresnois,  a  little  chateau  with  a 
park.  Thither  I  conducted  him,  with  an  escort  of  the 
Cuirassier  bodyguards,  which  was  meanwhile  brought 
up,  and  there  we  concluded  the  capitulation  with 
Wimpfen,  the  French  general-in-chief.  By  its  terms, 
from  forty  to  sixty  thousand  French — I  do  not  yet 
know  the  number  exactly — have  become  our  prisoners, 
with  everything  they  have.  The  two  preceding  days 
cost  France  one  hundred  thousand  men  and  an 
Emperor.  He  started  early  this  morning,  with  all  his 
Court,  horses,  and  carriages,  for  Wilhelmshohe,  near 
Cassel.”  This  letter  is  a  purple  patch,  and  had  these 
volumes  contained  even  a  reasonable  number  of  similar 
descriptions  of  great  events,  we  should  have  had,  what 
we  have  not,  an  interesting  and  almost  invaluable  con¬ 
tribution  to  European  history  and  political  autobio¬ 
graphy. 


LITERATURE  BEFORE  LIFE. 

4 ‘  Literary  Friends  and  Acquaintance.  A  Personal 
Retrospect  of  American  Authorship.”  By  W.  D. 
Howells.  New  York  and  London  :  Harpers. 
1901.  ios.  6 d. 

R.  HOWELLS  is  one  of  those  American  novelists 
who  see  life  discreetly,  and  the  realism  of  his 
portraits  of  literary  people  is  not  less  mild  than  that  of 
his  portraits  of  the  humble  people  of  his  invention.  As 
a  critic  he  objects  to  romance,  and  along  with  romance 
he  leaves  the  more  vehement  passions  out  of  his  world. 
His  people  are  not  greatly  impelled  to  leave  undone 
the  things  which  for  the  most  part  they  leave  undone  ; 
they  reject  action  languidly  and  for  a  multitude  of 
secondary  reasons  into  which  no  fundamental  instincts 
ever  come.  They  have  the  interest  of  a  quiet  pro¬ 
bability  ;  no  one  can  say  that  they  are  exaggerated,  or 
that  they  disturb  our  beliefs  or  our  feelings  at  all 
painfully.  And  Mr.  Howells  is  gentle  with  them, 
faintly  humorous,  indulgent  rather  than  of  any  broad 
tolerance.  With  ideas  of  literature  he  is  often  less 
urbane,  and  for  this  reason,  that  life  appeals  to  him 
much  less  keenly  than  literature.  In  this  book  he  tells 
us  of  his  first  sight  of  the  sea,  at  Portland,  Maine,  and 
of  his  disappointment.  “But”,  he  adds,  “there  was 
something  at  Portland  vastly  more  to  me  than  seas  or 
continents,  and  that  was  the  house  where  Longfellow 
was  born  ”.  Nature,  as  well  as  life,  has  always  meant 
less  to  him  than  the  things  which  poets  and  prose- 
writers  have  said  about  it.  Nor  is  he  concerned  at  first 
hand  with  ideas  ;  always  with  ideas  as  expressed  in 
books.  He  believes  in  realism,  disbelieves  in  romance, 
as  a  method  for  fiction  ;  and,  in  his  criticisms,  has  tried 
and  found  guilty  many  of  the  greatest  imaginative 
writers  because  he  has  found  them  lacking  in  what  to 
him  is  realism.  He  is  capable  of  becoming  both  fierce 
and  insolent  in  this  process,  with  a  fierceness  and 
insolence  tempered  only  by  a  calm  consciousness  of 
infallibility.  But  in  these  personal  recollections  he  falls 
pleasantly  back  into  that  attitude  towards  life  which 
has  made  his  novels  what  they  are.  These  men  and 
women  of  letters  have  interested  him  more  than  the 
people  whom  he  has  studied  and  made  into  novels,  for 
they  are  only  half  mere  living  creatures  and  for  the 
rest  the  vital  machinery  of  books.  That  is  why  they 
mean  so  much  to  him,  why  he  writes  of  them  so 
temperately  and  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic  and  almost 
humble  respect. 

The  principal  American  writers  whom  he  talks  to  us 
about  at  any  length  are  Longfellow,  Lowell  and 
Holmes.  His  estimate  of  Longfellow  is  a  little  sur¬ 


prising,  especially  in  one  who  can  appreciate  Hawthorne 
so  justly  as  does  Mr.  Howells  when  he  comes  to  write 
about  him.  In  his  account  of  Longfellow  he  says  : 
“  He  and  Hawthorne  were  classmates  at  college,  but  I 
never  heard  him  mention  Hawthorne  ;  I  never  heard 
him  mention  Whittier  or  Emerson.  I  think  his  reticence 
about  his  contemporaries  was  largely  due  to  his  reluc¬ 
tance  from  criticism  :  he  was  the  finest  artist  of  them 
all,  and  if  he  praised  he  must  have  praised  with  the 
reservations  of  an  honest  man  ”.  Longfellow  a  finer 
artist  than  Flawthorne  !  Longfellow  hesitating  to  speak 
of  Emerson  from  motives  of  kindness!  On  a  later  page 
we  are  told  that  America  has  had  only  two  complete 
artists,  Hawthorne  and  Longfellow  ;  and  this  time  Mr. 
Howells  hesitates,  finally  summing  up  :  “I  shall  not 
undertake  to  say  which  was  the  greater  artist  of  these 
two  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  has  studied  it 
must  feel  with  me  that  the  art  of  Longfellow  held  out 
to  the  end  with  no  touch  of  decay  in  it,  and  that  it 
equalled  the  art  of  any  other  poet  of  his  time  ”,  With 
such  opinions  there  is  no  arguing  ;  the  gentlest  hint  as  to 
the  real  position  of  Longfellow  among  the  other  poets  of 
his  time  would  but  seem  to  Mr.' Howells  a  repetition  of 
the  British  outrage  which  he  so  sternly  reproves  a 
little  earlier  in  his  book.  Longfellow,  he  tells  us,  “  had 
no  prejudice  against  Englishmen,  and  even  at  a  certain 
time  when  the  coarse-handed  British  criticism  began  to 
blame  his  delicate  art  for  the  universal  acceptance  of 
his  verse,  and  to  try  to  sneer  him  into  the  rank  of 
inferior  poets,  he  was  without  rancour  for  the  clumsy 
misliking  that  he  felt  ”.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Howells, 
like  most  American  critics,  is  too  ready,  when  dealing 
with  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  discuss  the  qualities  of 
things  which  are  not  always  any  nearer  existence 
than  the  Emperor’s  new  clothes  in  Hans  Andersen’s 
exquisite  allegory.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  a  weakness  not 
peculiar  to  American  criticism  :  do  we  not  ourselves 
write  solemn  articles  about  the  relative  merits  of  this 
poet  and  that,  this  novelist  and  that,  without  stating 
clearly  at  the  outset  that  neither  poet  nor  novelist  is 
worth  taking  seriously  at  all  ?  Mr.  Howells  has  much 
to  tell  us  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  letters  wffiose  in¬ 
terest,  at  the  most,  does  not  extend  beyond  Boston. 
Even  here,  when  he  confines  himself  to  personal  gossip, 
he  can  be  read  with  pleasure.  His  personal  account  of 
Longfellow  is  not  less  agreeable  as  a  glimpse  of  a  once 
famous  writer  because  he  still  takes  that  writer  at  too 
lofty  a  valuation.  *  His  estimate  of  Lowell  and  of 
Holmes  is  a  more  reasonable  one,  and  his  analysis  of 
the  two  men  as  he  knew  them  full  of  charm  and  in¬ 
terest.  Lowell  could  hardly  be  better  summed  up  than 
in  this  confession  of  inability  to  sum  him  up  :  “  He  did 
not,  indeed,  make  one  impression  upon  me,  but  a 
thousand  impressions,  which  I  should  seek  in  vain  to 
embody  in  a  single  presentment.  What  I  have  cloudily 
before  me  is  the  vision  of  a  very  lofty  and  simple  soul, 
perplexed,  and  as  it  were  surprised  and  even  dismayed 
at  the  complexity  of  the  effects  from  motives  so  single 
in  it,  but  escaping  always  to  a  clear  expression  of  what 
was  noblest  and  loveliest  in  itself  at  the  supreme 
moments,  in  the  divine  exigencies  ”.  And  an  incidental 
phrase  on  Walt  Whitman  puts  the  truth,  if  not  sym¬ 
pathetically,  at  least  succinctly:  “His  verse  seems  to 
me  not  poetry,  but  the  materials  of  poetry,  like  one’s 
emotions  ”.  That  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth, 
but,  so  far  as  it  goes,  nothing  truer  has  been 
said  on  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  misunder¬ 
stood  subjects.  Mr.  Howells  is  perhaps  a  little  too 
anxious  to  remind  us  that  he  too  has  written  verses. 
From  the  lines  which  he  quotes  we  can  hardly  venture 
to  conjecture  that  they  contain  even  the  materials 
of  poetry. 

“  The  silvern  chords  of  the  piano  trembled  ”  is  notan 
impressive  line,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  take 
as  much  interest  as  Lowell  appears  to  have  taken  in  the 
comparative  merits  of  these  two  forms  of  another 
line  : 

“  And  what  she  would,  would  rather  that  she  would 
not  ” 

and 

“And  what  she  would,  would  rather  she  would 
not  so  ”. 

Mr.  Howells  says  in  his  introductory  note  :  “I  wish 
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1  to  make  of  my  own  personality  merely  a  background 
.  which  divers  important  figures  are  projected  against, 

,  and  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  myself  a  little  in  giving 
them  relief”.  He  has,  it  is  true,  sacrificed  himself  a 
little ;  but  the  background  is  there,  and  it  throws  up 
the  “  important  figures  ”  vividly. 


ETHICS  AND  SOCIALISM. 

*‘The  Methods  of  Ethics.”  By  Henry  Sidgwick. 

Sixth  Edition.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901. 

14s.  net. 

“The  Principles  of  Morality.”  By  Wilhelm  Wundt. 

London  :  Sonnenschein.  1901.  js.  6 d. 

“  Social  Justice.”  By  Westel  Woodbury  Willoughby. 

London  :  Macmillan.  1900. 

"’“The  Social  Problem.”  By  J.  A.  Hobson.  London: 

Nisbet.  1901.  js.  6 d.  net. 

/‘Government  or  Human  Evolution:  Individualism 
and  Collectivism.”  Vol.  II.  By  Edmond  Kelly. 
London  :  Longmans.  1901.  105-.  6 d.  net. 

N  the  first'  edition  of  the  well-known  book  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  list  Professor  Sidgwick 
almost  apologised  for  offering  to  the  public  a  new  work 
upon  a  subject  so  trite  as  Ethics.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  nothing  is  more  appallingly  hackneyed  than  the 
treatment  of  ethical  subjects  in  the  ordinary  text-books 
known  as  Handbooks  of  Moral  Philosophy.  What 
is  not  conventional  comment  on  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments,  which  is  really  not  necessary,  is  dogmatic 
statement  of  metaphysical  or  psychological  mysteries 
about  which  interminable  controversies  have  been 
waged  and  which  remain,  as  they  will  ever  remain,  the 
vexatae  questiones  of  philosophy.  It  was  a  particularly 
hard  case  for  the  author  of  a  handbook  of  this  kind 
who  in  one  of  his  capacities  was  a  preacher  of 
Calvinistic  theology,  and  hence  a  necessitarian,  and  in 
another  a  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  teacher  of 
Free  Will.  We  say  this  knowing  now,  what  we  did 
not  know  when  we  used  to  listen  to  the  Professor’s 
prelections,  how  brilliantly  Professor  Sidgwick  in  his 
chapter  on  Free  Will  had  tried  to  save  him  from  this 
awkward  position  by  minimising  the  importance  of  the 
controversy.  The  truth  is  his  theological  theory  was 
■what  his  ethical  theory  ought  tq  have  been  and  his  ethical 
theory  what  should  have  been  his  theological  theory  to 
keep  up  with  the  times.  He  would  have  been  modern  in 
his  ethics  though  remaining  antiquated  in  his  theology, 
if  with  the  Professor  at  Oxford  and  the  Professor  at 
Leipzig  he  had  held  to  the  determinism  which  would  seem 
a  more  natural  complement  of  his  theology  than  a  liber¬ 
tarian  theory.  Theoretically  our  two  Professors  hold  that  j 
we  must  be  determinists,  that  is  our  wills  are  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  our  characters.  Whatever  may  be  said  about 
the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  will  it  does  not  operate  in¬ 
dependently  of  causal  connexion  and  the  motives  which 
determine  us  are  the  product  of  our  natural  disposi¬ 
tions  and  the  circumstances  of  our  lives  as  citizens 
and  individuals.  What  there  is  to  be  said  about  the 
theory  has  the  interest  which  unsolved  questions  have 
for  students  and  they  may  be  referred  to  Professor 
Wundt  for  his  explanation  of  the  errors  which  have  led 
to  the  confusion  between  freedom  and  non-causality. 
The  plain  man  will  see  in  determinism  as  just  stated 
his  own  common-sense  view  of  his  relations  to  his 
actions,  and  when  Professor  W undt  has  said  all  he  has  to 
say,  we  do  not  find  anything  inconsistent  with  Professor 
Sidgwick’s  statement  that  so  far  as  the  general  regu¬ 
lation  of  conduct  is  concerned,  whether  of  the  individual 
or  of  society,  the  controversy  is  practically  unimportant. 
Free  will  does  not  make  unnecessary,  nor  determinism 
make  invalid,  any  of  the  means  educational  or  discipli¬ 
nary  by  which  the  growth  of  individuals  or  societies  in 
morality  is  to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  here  that  the  other  books  on  the  list  touch 
the  subject  of  individual  ethics  with  which  the  books  I 
of  Professor  Sidgwick  and  Professor  Wundt  are  more  ; 
directly  concerned.  They  are  contributions  to  the 
growing  literature  of  sociology  ;  a  criticism  of  society 
and  an  attempt  at  applying  the  conception  of  justice 
in  the  present  industrial  and  economic  sphere  particu¬ 
larly.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  launch  a  formidable 
Indictment  against  the  ethical  shortcomings  and  the 


economic  waste  of  the  system  of  individualism.  The 
subject  matter  of  all  these  books  is  very  much  the 
same  in  this  respect.  There  is  equally  little  difficulty  in 
showing  that  the  extension  of  the  State’s  action  into 
many  departments  from  which  extreme  individualists 
would  exclude  it  has  been  for  the  most  part  bene¬ 
ficial,  may  usefully  be  pushed  much  further  than 
it  has  yet  been,  that  the  trend  of  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  further  experiments  being  tried,  and 
that  they  are  in  fact  inevitable.  So  much  is 
a  common  feature  of  these  books.  But  there  is 
another  common  feature  in  the  books  of  Mr.  Hobson 
and  Mr.  Kelly  and  many  others  of  the  same  class, 
which  we  consider  does  more  harm  than  good.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  nothing  but  exercises  in  fancy 
and  imagination.  Any  attempted  reconstruction  of 
society  must  have  the  appearance  of  a  Utopia.  It  is 
a  task  too  great  for  any  human  intellect  to  forecast 
a  society  of  the  future  which  assumes  the  total  dis¬ 
appearance  of  all  the  conditions  to  which  men  have 
been  accustomed  from  their  birth.  The  results  of  any 
such  attempt  must  appear  grotesque  and  impossible, 
and  what  is  worse,  if  the  attempt  is  made  in  order  to 
excite  enthusiasm,  very  undesirable.  These  writers 
should  take  example  from  the  theologians  who  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  happiness  and  perfection  of  the  other 
life  have  learned  to  be  judiciously  vague,  knowing  from 
experience  that  they  are  apt  to  become  far  more  tiresome 
than  stimulating.  Socialism  as  a  method,  as  a  rival  of 
individualism  in  doing  much  which  has  been  left  with 
very  unsatisfactory  results  to  competition,  can  be  tested 
by  experience.  Ideal  socialism  which  attempts  to  assign 
to  each  man  his  position  in  society,  which  assumes  that 
the  value  of  each  man’s  services  can  be  estimated 
and  rewarded  exactly  on  a  theoretical  principle  of 
justice,  either  according  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
his  labour  or  according  to  what  Mr.  Hobson,  for 
example,  chooses  to  consider  his  needs,  is  a  futile 
excursion  into  a  remote  future  which  exasperates  people 
against  socialism  more  than  it  convinces  them.  All  this 
sort  of  thing  belongs  to  the  faddism  and  fanaticism 
of  socialism,  and  the  enthusiasts  and  theorists  who 
spend  their  time  in  devising  schemes  of  a  socialist. 
State  are  as  idly  busy  as  the  dreamers  who  before 
socialism  was  heard  of  constructed  paper  political 
constitutions  which  had  no  other  fault  but  that  they 
were  too  ideally  perfect  and  therefore  utterly  impracti¬ 
cable.  Sane  socialists  would  not,  if  they  had  the  chance, 
at  present  care  to  attempt  governing  a  State  organised 
on  any  ideal  plan  that  has  yet  been  suggested,  and  as 
they  are  no  longer  in  a  hurry  to  attempt  the  impossible, 
socialism  has  discarded  the  revolutionary  programme. 
This  has  removed  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  against  it 
and  its  next  step  should  be  to  cease  issuing  so 
much  imaginative  literature  of  the  “  Looking  Back¬ 
ward  ”  type.  It  prevents  many  people  from  treating  it 
as  seriously  as  it  should  be  treated  ;  and  even  from 
regarding  the  very  competent  authors  themselves  with 
the  respect  their  able  books  deserve.  Mr.  Willoughby 
who  is  a  professor  of  political  science  in  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  must  be  excepted  from  the  criti¬ 
cism.  His  book  is  a  wholly  practical  and  scientific 
treatment  of  the  ethics  of  society:  If  he  were  not  an 
American  and  Mr.  Hobson  were  not  an  Englishman,  we 
should  be  tempted  to  say  that  Mr.  Kelly  being  an 
American  (he  was  lately  a  lecturer  on  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  at  Columbia  University,  New  York)  had  naturally 
Bellamyised  his  interesting  book  too  much.  Besides, 
two  American  ladies  are  the  translators  of  Wundt’s 
Ethics  which  is  as  severely  restrained  as  one  could 
wish.  Having  mentioned  this,  we  ought  to  add  that 
the  present  edition  of  Sidgwick’s  book  is  by  Miss  Jones 
of  Girton. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ABYSSINIA. 

“  Modern  Abyssinia.”  By  Augustus  B.  Wylde. 
London  :  Methuen.  1901. 

“  Abyssinia  :  Through  the  Lion-Land  to  the  Court  of 
the  Lion  of  Judah.”  By  Llerbert  Vivian.  London  : 
Pearson.  1901.  155-. 

HERE  are  different  ways  of  showing  education  and 
the  two  books  before  us  manifest  the  difference. 
Mr.  Vivian  writes  like  a  witty7  and  cultivated  person, 
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with  no  lack  of  scholarship  :  Mr.  Wylde  is  not  only 
destitute  of  all  literary  qualifications,  he  seldom  writes 
a  page  without  gross  inaccuracies  of  grammar.  But, 
per  contra,  Mr.  Wylde  has  been  familiar  with  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea  for  a  full  genera¬ 
tion,  he  has  seen  Abyssinia  both  in  war  and  peace,  and 
he  has  travelled  through  great  tracts  of  it,  reaching 
Addis  Abeba  from  Massowah,  whereas  Mr.  Vivian 
(who  by  the  way  remarks  that  no  European  has  gone 
from  Addis  Abeba  to  Massowah  since  the  days  of 
Portuguese  influence)  limited  his  exploration  to  the 
simple  journey  from  Zeila  by  Harar  to  the  capital  and 
back  again.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Mr. 
Wylde’s  infinitely  worse-written  book  should  be  of 
immensely  greater  value  than  Mr.  Vivian’s  amusing 
but  superficial  narrative  :  and  where  the  views  of  the 
two  writers  differ  we  prefer  to  trust  to  Mr.  Wylde. 
Mr.  Vivian  for  example  holds  that  England  can  at  any 
moment  sweep  the  Abyssinian  power  out  of  existence 
by  a  move  from  Egypt  :  Mr.  Wylde  is  strongly  of 
opinion  that  for  a  long  time  to  come  Abyssinia  must 
have  the  Soudan  at  its  mercy.  Mr.  Vivian  thinks 
as  meanly  of  the  Abyssinian  army  as  the  mass 
of  Englishmen  did  of  the  Boer  forces  before  the 
war  ;  Mr.  Wylde  who  has  seen  their  system  of 
mobilisation  working  regards  it  as  highly  effective 
and  speaks  well  of  the  Abyssinians  as  fighting  men. 
And  concerning  the  pivot  of  the  situation  it  is  obvious 
which  of  the  two  men  is  right.  Mr.  Vivian  thinks  that 
we  can  buy  out  France  from  Jibouti,  because  French 
Somaliland  is  costing  France  some  ,£15,000  a  year. 
Mr.  Wylde  on  the  other  hand  sees  that  France  holds 
there  “  a  stick  to  beat  either  Italy  or  England  ”  and  has 
not  the  least  intention  of  relinquishing  it.  The  facts 
are  pretty  plain.  Menelik  is  an  able  man,  his  country 
has  no  seaboard.  It  is  vital  to  him  to  have  a  line 
of  communication  with  the  sea.  France  has  done 
him  an  immense  service  by  at  any  rate  starting  a  line 
of  rail  and  constructing  a  fine  harbour.  If  England 
likes  to  construct  a  line  from  Zeila,  and  Italy  to  push 
her  rail  from  Massowah,  Menelik  will  no  doubt  be 
all  the  better  pleased,  and  French  trade  will  suffer. 
But  France  has  ceased  to  be  a  danger  to  Abyssinia  : 
she  is  only  technically  a  neighbour  :  whereas  Erythrea 
(now  rapidly  becoming  a  thriving  colony,  by  Mr. 
Wylde’s  account)  is  always  a  menace,  and  England 
has  a  frontier  both  on  the  east  and  the  west  of  Menelik’s 
kingdom.  Therefore,  whatever  happens,  he  will  not 
break  with  France  ;  and  France  by  maintaining  her 
position  has  always  the  opportunity  to  embroil  England 
in  a  war  with  a  power  very  much  better  equipped  and 
organised  than  that  of  the  Dervishes,  in  a  country  over 
whose  difficulties  Mr.  Wylde  is  emphatic,  and  moreover 
to  supply  that  power  indefinitely  with  the  means  of  con¬ 
tinuing  a  conflict.  One  may  regret  the  facts  but  cannot 
alter  them  :  and  it  is  silly  to  scold  like  a  fishwife,  as  Mr. 
Vivian  does,  at  any  mention  of  the  French  name.  France 
may  be  administering  her  Somali  possessions  badly ;  but 
her  African  administration  compares  by  no  means  ill  with 
ours  and  the  cheap  and  shorthanded  system  in  British 
Somaliland  which  Mr.  Vivian  eulogises  has  resulted,  as 
such  systems  are  apt  to  do,  in  a  war.  Mr.  Wylde  likes 
the  French  methods  no  better  than  Mr.  Vivian  does, 
but  he  sees  that  they  are  rational,  and  predicts  grave 
danger  from  them  in  the  event  of  Menelik’s  death.  That 
Menelik  desires  peace  is  admitted  on  all  hands  :  the 
proof,  which  Mr.  Wylde  says  should  be  conclusive,  has 
been  given,  for  in  all  our  difficulties  he  has  not  pressed  for 
an  adjustment  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  :  whatever  pres¬ 
sure  has  existed  for  that  settlement  has  come,  we  fancy, 
from  us.  But  if  Menelik  dies,  there  must  be  a  disputed 
title,  and  the  French  may  succeed  in  backing  a  candi¬ 
date  successfully.  Colonel  Harrington’s  personal  influ¬ 
ence  has  no  doubt  been  excellent  but  it  seems  at  least 
questionable  whether  we  are  wise  to  allow  our  neigh¬ 
bours  to  get  so  far  ahead  of  us  in  opening  up  the 
country.  Common  policy  would  seem  to  dictate  a  rail¬ 
road  from  Zeila. 

The  political  question  is  of  course  uppermost ;  but 
Abyssinia  is  also  of  the  highest  interest  as  a  land  of 
survivals  ;  of  feudal  monarchy,  of  a  very  ancient  and 
separate  Christianity,  whose  ritual  Mr.  Vivian  describes  ; 
and  of  a  still  more  remote  Hebrew  tradition,  more 
documents  of  which  should  be  discovered  by  explora¬ 


tion  at  the  sacred  city  of  Axum,  visited  more  than  once 
by  Mr.  Wylde.  Mr.  Wylde’s  book  has  a  great  deal 
ot  information  about  the  unhappy  Italian  cam¬ 
paign  and  the  horrible  traces  of  its  battles,  and  also 
concerning  the  leading  figures  in  Abyss.inian  politics. 
His  book  is  in  short  essential  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  make  a  study  of  almost  anything  relating  to  the 
country. 


LORD  LILFORD’S  LETTERS. 

“  Lord  Lilford.”  A  Memoir  by  his  Sister.  With  an 
Introduction  by  the  Bishop  of  London.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  igoo.  10s.  6 d. 

N  his  charming  foreword  to  this  volume  the  late  Dr. 
Creighton  bears  witness  to  the  lovable  qualities 
and  the  sterling  character  of  the  late  Lord  Lilford. 
Dr.  Creighton  admits  that  personally  he  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  ornithology,  notwithstanding  which  he 
derived  no  slight  pleasure  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  of  this  book.  Even  in  these  days,  when 
country  life  in  its  various  phases  interests  so  many, 
there  are  numbers  of  people  who  pride  themselves  on 
having  no  time-devouring  “  hobby  ”,  as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  the  study  of  birds  or  flowers  or  butterflies,  and 
who  believe  that  a  man  who  delights  in  ornithology  or 
entomology  is  incapable  of  practical  work  or  serious 
thought.  Against  stupidity  such  as  this  it  is  idle  to 
contend — the  gods  would  do  so  in  vain — but  to  more 
intelligent  people  who  are  in  some  doubt  as  to  the 
value  of  natural  history,  the  case  of  Lord  Lilford  may 
be  commended.  Though,  owing  partly  to  his  dislike 
of  publicity  and  partly  to  grievous  ill-health,  Lord 
Lilford  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  he  had  an  intellect 
which  might  have  carried  him  near  some  of  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State  ;  and  that  his  intellect  was  stimulated 
by  the  study  of  natural  history  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
remained  however,  owing  to  the  causes  mentioned,  a 
private  man,  and  is  only  known  to  a  certain  section  of 
the  public  as  an  ardent  lover  of  birds,  and  to  a  still 
smaller  section  as  the  writer  of  some  finely  produced 
volumes  on  the  subject.  Whilst  fully  recognising 
Lord  Lifford’s  excellence  of  life  and  aims,  we  are  stil/l 
doubtful  whether  there  is  any  need  for  a  life  of  him, 
unless  it  be  for  private  circulation  among  friends  and 
relatives.  Certainly  the  collection  of  letters  now  pub¬ 
lished  is  not  of  an  illuminating  character.  These  letters 
are  of  no  particular  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
scientific  ornithologist,  nor  have  they  any  literary 
interest.  We  are  really  not  concerned  to  know  what 
Lord  Lilford  thought  of  the  pictures  of  birds  which 
Mr.  Thorburn  and  other  bird  artists  drew  for  his  books, 
and  the  notes  about  birds  at  Lifford,  both  wild  and  in 
confinement,  are  of  a  very  slight  description.  At  Lifford 
the  ornithologist  kept  large  numbers  of  birds  in  aviaries, 
being  particularly  partial  to  the  birds  of  prey.  Lord 
Lifford  was  a  humane  man,  and  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  released  every  captive  rather  than  con¬ 
sciously  have  practised  any  useless  cruelty.  To  our 
mind,  however,  there  are  few7  more  dismal  sights  than 
eagles,  hawks,  or  owls  in  aviaries  ;  we  would  infinitely 
rather  see  small  singing  birds  caged  than  these  large 
noble  creatures.  One  associates  the  eagle  with  the 
mountain  side  and  summit,  the  peregrine  with  the  dizzy 
heights  of  the  bold  sea  cliff,  the  owl  with  the  night 
woods  ;  in  a  cage  they  are  entirely  out  of  place,  pitiable 
to  look  at. 


NOVELS. 

“The  Crisis.”  By  Winston  Churchill.  London: 

Macmillan,  igoi.  6s. 

The  misleading  accident  of  a  name  and  the  rumour  of 
an  enormous  vogue  in  the  United  States  afford  the  only 
claims  of  “  The  Crisis  ”  to  be  looked  at  in  this  country. 
The  best  definition  of  it  may  be  borrowed  from  Euclid  : 
we  have  seen  no  more  conspicuous  example  of  length 
without  breadth.  Mr.  Churchill  has  endeavoured  to 
depict  the  period  of  the  Confederate  War  by  crowding 
together  an  enormous  number  of  irrelevant  incidents 
entirely  destitute  of  interest.  A  tjpical  chapter  is 
entitled  “  How  the  Prince  Came”,  and  a  few  lines  may 
be  quoted  to  exhibit  the  literary  graces  which  find 
favour  among  Transatlantic  readers:  “But  the  Fair, 
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the  Fair  !  At  the  thought  of  that  glorious  year  my  pen 
fails  me.  .  .  .  That  was  the  year  that  Miss  Virginia 
Carvel  was  given  charge  of  the  booth  in  Dr. 
Posthelwaite’s  church — the  booth  next  one  of  the  great 
arches  through  which  prancing  horses  and  lowing 
cattle  came.  Now  who  do  you  think  stopped  at  the 
booth  for  a  chat  with  Miss  Jinny  ?  Who  made  her 
blush  as  pink  as  her  Paris  gown  ?  Who  slipped 
into  her  hand  the  contribution  for  the  church,  and 
refused  to  take  the  cream  candy  she  laughingly 
offered  him  as  an  equivalent  ?  None  other  than 
Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Chester  and 
Carrick,  Baron  Renfrew  and  Lord  of  the  Isles.  Out  of 
compliment  to  the  Republic  which  he  visited,  he  bore 
the  simple  title  of  Lord  Renfrew  ”.  Apart  from  all 
questions  of  taste,  here  supererogatory,  there  is  no 
justification  for  introducing  at  length  a  character 
entirely  foreign  to  the  plot  and  purpose  of  the  story. 
And  Mr.  Churchill  does  not  merely  maunder  ;  he  is 
frequently  mawkish.  He  has  an  irritating  habit  of 
interjecting  silly  lamentations  and  running  commen¬ 
taries.  “  Oh,  that  you  might  have  a  notion  of  the  way 
in  which  Virginia  pronounced  intolerable ”  :  “  they  took 
them  (oh,  the  pity  of  it  !)  they  took  them  to  Mr.  Lynch’s 
slave  pen  ”.  Mr.  Churchill  entirely  fails  to  arouse  the 
slightest  interest  in  any  of  his  characters  or  any  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  various  political  and  fictitious  heroes  on 
whom  he  lavishes  his  fulsome  praises. 

“  Karadac,  Count  of  Gerzy.”  By  K.  and  Hesketh 

Prichard.  London  :  Constable.  1901.  6s. 

Romances,  which  choose  their  figures  from  a  bygone 
and  little  known  period,  secure  in  general  a  greater 
liberty  in  treatment  rather  at  the  risk  of  attenuating 
the  bond  of  the  reader’s  sympathy.  The  present 
authors  have  aimed  at  avoiding  this  danger  by  a 
passionate  treatment  of  the  perennial  love  motive,  with 
all  the  complexities  of  the  rivalries,  the  non-requitals 
and  the  wrath  between  friends  working  like  “  madness 
in  the  brain  ”  which  follow  from  it  under  adverse 
destinies.  The  setting  chosen  is  the  Channel  Islands 
about  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  the  story 
is  told  with  a  direct  intensity  of  treatment,  heightened 
by  brief  but  forcible  impressions  of  primitive  natural 
scenery,  which  carries  considerable  conviction  and 
effect.  The  weakness  of  the  book,  one  rare  in  con¬ 
temporary  fiction,  is  in  fact  its  very  concentration  ;  the 
treatment  chosen  admits  of  no  relief,  and  the  unbroken 
tension  of  strongly  emotional  narrative  in  a  highly 
wrought  poetic  style  becomes  at  times  excessive.  Its 
atmosphere  is  rather  that  of  dithyramb  or  tragedy  than 
the  milder  ether  proper  to  prose  fiction,  which  may  fitly 
cheer,  perhaps,  but  not  inebriate. 

“The  Second  Youth  of  Theodora  Desanges.”  By  Mrs. 

Lynn  Linton.  London  :  Hutchinson.  1900.  6s. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  would 
have  made  many  modifications  before  allowing  this  story 
to  brave  the  light.  The  idea,  of  an  old  woman  recover¬ 
ing  her  youth  and  beauty  is  not  less  good  because  it  is 
not  precisely  new,  and  the  author  has  shown  great  skill 
in  illustrating  the  workings  of  an  old  soul  in  a  young 
body,  the  mixture  of  strength  and  satiety,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  si  jeunesse  savait,  si  vieillesse  pouvait. 
But,  though  the  story  opens  well  with  a  promise 
of  absorbing  interest,  it  depresses  as  it  proceeds. 
The  note  of  unhappiness  is  often  unnecessarily  cynical 
and  sometimes  outrages  psychical  possibilities.  Still,  the 
work  possesses  many  excellences,  and  we  believe  that 
it  would  have  been  far  better  if  Mrs.  Linton  had  lived 
to  revise  it. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Swallowfield  and  its  Owners.”  By  Lady  Russell.  London  : 
Longmans.  1901.  £2  2s.  net. 

This  is  a  sumptuous  book  on  one  of  the  great  historical 
houses  of  Berkshire.  Swallowfield  is  a  mine  of  memories  that 
■go  back  to  Domesday  and  the  Conquest  itself.  After  the 
Revolution  Clarendon  lived  there,  and  on  one  occasion  en¬ 
tertained  John  Evelyn,  who  gives  a  delightful  description  of  the 
place  in  his  Diary  ;  in  much  later  days  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Russell  family.  Lady  Russell  gives  a  pleasant  note  or 


two  concerning  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  who  lived  in  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  Charles  Kingsley  :  the  former  lies  in  Swallow- 
field  churchyard,  the  latter  in  Eversley. 

“The  Story  of  Assisi.”  By  Lina  Duff  Gordon.  Illustrated  by 
Nelly  Erichsen  and  M.  Helen  James.  London  :  Dent. 
1900.  3J.  6 d.  net. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  this  is,  we  believe,  the  first  book 
written  in  English  on  the  world- famed  city  of  S.  Francis, 
and  we  bid  it  welcome.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
author  is  English,  that  she  has  not  spent  a  life-time  in 
Umbria,  that  she  does  not  hold  the  Faith  of  an  Umbrian,  it  seems 
wonderful  with  what  sympathy  and  intelligence  she  writes  of 
Francis,  his  Order,  his  country  and  his  religious  belief.  There 
is  evidence  of  much  patient  research,  of  a  steady  endeavour  to 
be  accurate  in  the  presentment  of  facts,  of  book-learning  and 
of  the  knowledge — so  necessary  in  writing  a  book  about  any 
part  of  Italy — which  comes  of  constant  converse  in  cottages 
and  sacristies,  on  hill-sides  and  in  hostelries.  In  one  respect 
Miss  Duff  Gordon’s  task  was  of  exceptional  difficulty.  She  had 
to  write  the  history  of  a  small  city  of  Umbria  which  has  wit¬ 
nessed  the  birth  of  one  of  the  greatest  Saints  and  one  of  the 
mightiest  Orders  of  Christendom.  How  difficult  to  keep  a  just 
proportion  between  her  story  and  the  life  of  the  Saint  !  But 
she  has  been  very  successful  in  this  respect  and  her  skill  calls 
for  special  commendation.  We  regret  to  notice  in  a  book,  where 
we  find  so  much  to  praise,  that  the  author  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  vindicate  the  relationship  between  S.  Francis  and 
S.  Clare.  If  it  is,  as  she  says,  “  degrading  even  to  hint  at  such 
an  ending”,  it  is  equally  degrading,  because  wholly  unnecessary, 
to  refer  to  it  in  any  way,  even  to  recall  that  some  scoundrelly 
sectary  or  senseless  villain  may  once  have  hinted  at  some  such 
thing.  Perhaps  a  new  edition  will  see  this  vindication 
expunged. 

“  The  Elements  of  Darwinism.”  By  A.  J.  Ogilvy.  London  : 
Jarrold.  1901.  2s.  6 d. 

This  little  primer  of  Darwinism  should  be  useful,  for  it  is 
admirably  clear  and  concise.  Mr.  Ogilvy  has  done  his  work 
well,  but  if  his  book  comes  out  by  and  by  in  a  new  edition,  as  it 
deserves,  we  hope  he  will  cut  out  one  or  two  vulgarisms  : 
he  writes  for  instance  of  Nature  being  careless  of  the  lives  of 
rabbits  which  only  help  “  to  keep  the  hawks  and  dogs  and 
weasels  going" .  Mr.  Ogilvy’s  conclusion  or  summary  is  inte¬ 
resting.  Evolution,  he  reminds  his  readers,  is  not  suggested  as 
anything  more  than  a  process,  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which 
Nature  works,  not  of  the  power  that  enables  her  to  work  :  “it 
makes  no  attempt  to  explain  how  the  universe  came  into 
existence,  or  what  set  it  going  once  it  was  in  existence  ”.  The 
mystery  of  all  mysteries,  which  it  occurred  to  Shelley  in  a 
moment  of  over-confidence  he  might  have  solved  had  his  friend 
not  pulled  him  out  of  the  pool  of  water  in  the  Italian  forest,  is 
after  all  not  in  the  least  degree  cleared  up  by  Evolution,  great 
though  that  discovery  was. 

“American  History  told  by  Contemporaries.”  •  Vol.  III.  New 
York  :  The  Macmillan  Company.  1901. 

This  book,  edited  by  Professor  Hart  of  Harvard,  embodies 
an  excellent  idea  if  judiciously  carried  out,  as  in  this  case  it  has 
been.  A  collection  of  speeches,  despatches,  and  personal  narra¬ 
tives  dealing  with  a  certain  period  of  a  country’s  history  forms  a 
most  valuable  assistance  to  the  student  and  we  should  like  to  see 
the  precedent  set  in  America  followed  in  regard  to  our  own 
history.  The  period  here  dealt  with  (1783-1845)  is  illustrated  by 
extracts  from  speeches  by  Daniel  Webster,  Jefferson’s  Presi¬ 
dential  Messages,  Franklin’s  Essays,  Whittier’s  poems, 
Monroe’s  original  promulgation  of  his  “doctrine”,  accounts  of 
travel  showing  the  state  of  the  country,  all  which  could  only  be 
turned  out  by  the  reader  from  original  sources  with  immense 
labour.  We  congratulate  both  editor  and  publisher  on  the 
production  of  a  most  useful  work  which  we  hope  is  to  be  brought 
up  to  date. 

“  The  People  of  China  :  their  Country,  History,  Life,  Ideas 
and  Relations  with  the  Foreigner.”  By  J.  W.  Robertson- 
Scott.  London :  Methuen.  1900.  3^.  bd. 

The  task  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  little  volume  is  ency¬ 
clopaedic,  and  the  attempt  to  grapple  with  it  in  180  pages  is  as 
creditable  to  the  author’s  courage  as  the  measure  of  success 
which  he  has  attained  is  creditable  to  his  powers  of  condensa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Robertson-Scott  has  been  satisfied  to  compile.  He 
has,  he  tells  us,  gathered  his  “facts,  incidents  and  opinions 
from  as  many  sources  as  practicable”,  but  he  admits  frankly 
that  he  is,  as  Confucius  said  of  himself,  a  “transmitter”.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  subject  will  expect  to  find  here  anything 
he  did  not  know.  The  people  the  author  had  in  view,  presum¬ 
ably,  are  those  who  do  not  know  ;  and,  in  placing  at  their  dis¬ 
posal  a  comprehensive  handbook  at  a  moderate  price,  he  has 
performed  a  useful  service. 

“  Her  Royal  Highness  Woman.”  By  Max  O’Rell.  London  : 
Chatto  and  Windus.  1901. 

Two  specimens  of  Max  O’Rell’s  wit  and  wisdom  will  suffice 
to  show  the  kind  of  book  he  has  spun  out.  “Never  let  her 
(i.e.  your  wife)  see  you  asleep.  Maybe  you  sleep  with  your 
mouth  open.  If  you  are  married,  let  your  wife  sleep  first. 
When  you  are  quite  sure  she  is  off,  let  yourself  go — and  be 
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careful  to  wake  up  first  in  the  morning”.  “  Love  sanctifies 
everything.  Men  and  women,  who  really  love  each  other  and 
are  faithful,  are  virtuous.” 

“The  Chevalier  De  S.  George  and  the  Jacobite  Movements 
1701-1720.”  London  :  Nutt.  1901.  6s. 

This  is  the  fourth  of  the  series  of  books  called  “  Scottish 
History  from  Contemporary  Writers”.  It  is  produced  in  the 
attractive  form,  which  Mr.  David  Nutt  is  making  his  own,  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Charles  Sanford  Terry.  It  is  not,  however,  so 
readable  as  it  looks,  though  full  of  passages  from  memoirs, 
collections  and  old  works  relating  to  this  period  in  Scottish 
history  which  must  be  valuable  to  the  student. 

“  George  Eliot.”  By  Clara  Thomson.  London:  Kegan  Paul. 
1901.  2s.  net. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  called  “The  Westminster  Bio¬ 
graphies”.  The  work  of  boiling  down  the  life  of  George  Eliot 
must  have  been  a  depressing  one.  However  the  author  seems  to 
have  done  her  task,  such  as  it  was,  conscientiously.  She  really 
ought  not,  however,  to  speak  of  Godaiming  as  a  “  refuge  for 
the  literary  Londoner”.  The  place  is  surely  not  so  bad  as  all 
that. 

“Tales  of  the  Stumps.”  By  Horace  Bleackley.  London  : 
Ward,  Lock.  1901. 

A  foolisli  and  vulgar  book  on  cricket  intended  to  be  amusing. 
The  illustrations  suit  the  text  well  enough. 

In  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes”  for  15  June  there  is  a 
singularly  comprehensive  article  on  the  history  of  horticulture 
and  its  development  among  different  nations,  the  author,  M. 
Victor  du  Bled,  who  exhibits  extraordinary  industry,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  us  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  outline  of  a 
gigantic  subject  which  has  hitherto  been  published.  M.  Ollivier 
furnishes  an  interesting  account  of  Thiers  during  the  elections 
of  1863  and  sketches  some  of  his  private  friendships  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  us  a  more  pleasing  conception  of  his  character 
than  we  had  hitherto  entertained.  M.  Charmes  comments  in 
dismal  foreboding  on  the  inquisition  which  would  follow  on  the 
imposition  of  an  income-tax,  and  yet  how  cheerfully  we  support 
it  in  England  where  personal  liberty  is  not  supposed  to  be  at  a 
discount  ! 


ITALIAN  LITERATURE. 

La  Canzone  di  Garibaldi :  Part  III.  La  Notte  di  Caftrera. 
By  Gabriele  d’ Annunzio.  Milan  :  Treves.  1901.  Lire 
1.50. 

A  distinguished  Italian  writer,  Gabriele  d’  Annunzio, 
comes  before  us  much  changed  in  many  respects.  “La 
Canzone  di  Garibaldi  ”  is  a  splendid  poem,  simple,  robust, 
sonorous,  vibrating  with  elemental  melody  and  impregnate 
with  elemental  action.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  can  have 
been  written  by  the  author  of  the  sickly  “  Citth  Morta  ”,  and  of  so 
much  else  that  offends  against  art,  taste  and  morals.  D’Annunzio 
sings  of  Garibaldi  as  though  he  were  one  of  the  heroes 
of  epic.  He  has  indeed  reproduced  something  not  unakin 
to  a  primaeval  myth.  And  it  is  just  here  that  he  shows 
his  remarkable  genius  and  invention.  Taking  the  most 
exaggerated  estimate  of  Garibaldi,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a 
moment  to  reckon  him  among  Homeric  heroes.  The  primaeval 
hero  was  above  all  things  devoted  to  the  national  religion  ;  in 
d’Annunzio’s  epic  we  have  a  hero  who  calls  neither  upon  God 
nor  the  gods.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  fine  modern  poem 
on  Garibaldi,  a  poem  after  the  manner  of  Carducci  or  Swin¬ 
burne  :  in  no  sense  is  it  easy  to  imagine  the  story  of 
Garibaldi  invested  with  all  the  giant  proportions  of  a  pre¬ 
historic  myth.  But  this  is  just  what  d’ Annunzio  has  succeeded 
in  doing-,  and  it  reveals  in  him  a  force  of  genius  that  we  confess 
not  to  have  detected  beneath  the  masses  of  his  “  fleshly  ” 
poetry  and  the  wearisome  pages  of  his  erotic  romances.  The 
“  Canzone  ”  is  divided  into  22  cantos  of  unequal  length  and 
consists  of  1,004  lines.  Only  Part  III.,  “  La  Notte  di  Caprera  ”, 
is  now  published ;  there  are  six  other  parts  to  appear. 
D’Annunzio  has  also  recently  published  an  ode  on  the  death  of 
Verdi  (“  In  Morte  di  Giuseppe  Verdi.”  Milan  :  Treves.  1901. 
Lira  1).  In  this  too  we  are  glad  to  detect  the  happiest 
symptoms  of  returning  health. 

Id  Atigelo  Risvegliato.  By  A.  S.  Novaro.  Milan  :  Treves. 
1901.  Lire  3. 

This  is  an  Italian  hill-top  romance  which  is  not  likely  to 
commend  itself  to  English  readers.  The  author  is  clever,  but 
over-given  to  rhapsody,  and  sometimes  it  is  hard  to  know 
whether  he  is  describing  the  actions  of  his  characters  or  their 
dreams.  A  husband  and  wife  are  devoted  to  each  other  ;  the 
wife  demoralises  the  husband  ;  his  better  nature  asserts  itself ; 
she  is  annoyed,  declares  she  will  leave  him  for  ever,  goes  to  see 
him  off at  the  station  and — gets  into  the  train  with  him  instead. 
That,  we  fancy,  is  the  awakening  of  the  Angel.  The  author 
could  do  much  better. 

Nerone :  Tragedia  in  V  Atti.  By  Arrigo  Boito.  Milan: 
Treves.  1901.  Lire  5. 

At  length  we  have  the  long-looked-for  “Nero”  of  that  most 
singular  of  all  Italian  geniuses,  Arrigo  Boito,  and  its  publication 


is  certainly  the  literary  event  of  the  year.  If  genius  be  indeed 
the  infinite  capacity  of  taking  pains,  then  this  tragedy  is  a  work 
of  genius.  The  archaeology  of  it  is  quite  surprising,  superior 
far  to  the  archaeology  of  Sienkievics,  yet  we  dare  not  say  that 
it  is  overdone.  The  Pagan  pictures  are  as  fine  and  convincing 
a  presentment  in  that  kind  as  any  we  know  ;  but  the  Christian 
scenes  fall  behind  similar  presentments  by  the  author  of  “  Quo 
Vadis?”.  And  they  have  not  the  same  convincing  necessity. 
In  fact  Boito  does  not  in  this  tragedy  show  in  the  same  degree 
that  quality  which  is  his  so  peculiarly,  the  subtle  power  of  inter¬ 
weaving,  which  reached  its  height  in  the  libretto  of  Verdi’s 
“  Falstaff  ”.  “  Nerone  ”  is  a  mosaic  of  scenes  ;  there  is  a  pagan 
bit  and  a  Christian  bit  ;  but  the  bits  are  as  separate  as  white 
and  coloured  marble  ;  and  the  tragedy  fascinates  rather  as  a 
presentment  of  wonderful  scenes  than  as  a  consistent  picture. 
The  author  is  careful  to  tell  us  in  a  brief  note  that  the  book 
now  published  differs  somewhat  in  form  from  the  version 
intended  for  “  scenic  representation  ”.  That  version  is  the 
libretto  of  an  opera  by  Boito  himself,  the  music  of  which,  says 
popular  report,  is  as  good  as  finished.  We  hope  that  the  many 
tongues  of  rumour  are  in  the  right.  It  is  thirty  years  now  since 
“  Mefistofele  ”  was  written,  and  we  trust  that  this  stalwart 
musical  genius  has  been  gathering  strength.  And  when  this 
new  opera  is  produced  in  England,  let  us  hope  that  there  will 
be  a  proper  rendering  of  its  book  by  one  of  our  better  poets,  or 
what  serve  for  poets  nowadays. 

Le  Mistiche  Nozze  di  San  Francesco  e  Madonna  Poverta. 

Edited  by  Don  Salvatore  Mmocchi.  Florence  :  Biblioteca/ 

Scientifico-Religiosa.  1901.  Lire  1.50  and  3. 

Tiny  in  form,  but  of  great  magnitude  in  importance,  is  the 
little  duodecimo  before  us.  For  it  is  nothing  less  than  a 
reprint  (under  a  new  name,  the  choice  of  which  we  much 
regret)  of  the  classic  “  Meditazione  sulla  Poverth  di  San 
Francesco  ”,  first  published  in  1847,  and  now  become  so  scarce 
as  to  be  hardly  obtainable.  The  “Meditazione”  is  an  exquisite 
allegory  recounting  how  Francis,  the  son  of  Peter  Bernardone, 
wooed  and  won  the  Lady  of  his  love,  that  most  difficult  of 
all  brides,  my  Lady  Poverty.  The  allegory  was  written  in 
Latin  in  1227  under  the  title  “Sacrum  Commercium  Beati 
Francisci  cum  Domina  Paupertate  ”,  but  its  author  is  unknown. 
The  present  translation  (again  the  work  of  an  unknown  hand) 
was  made  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  “  aureo  secolo”  of  the 
Tuscan  tongue,  and  it  is  this  translation,  purged  of  the 
erroneous  readings  strewn  in  the  first  printed  edition,  which 
Don  Minocchi  now  publishes  with  a  brief  but  interesting 
critical  introduction.  The  learned  editor  makes  an  ingenious 
attempt  to  defend  the  traditional  belief  that  the  author  of  the 
allegory  was  the  Blessed  Giovanni  da  Parma,  but  his  reasoning* 
does  not  convince  us.  The  style  of  the  “  Meditazione”  is  as 
exquisite  as  is  its  subject  ;  it  is  a  very  model  of  ease  and 
felicity,  taste  and  simplicity,  grace  and  concinnity,  and  we 
quite  agree  with  Don  Minocchi  in  rating  it  “  per  eleganza  e 
finezza”  far  above  the  “buoni  marudi  Fioretti”.  “  Conciossia- 
cosache  ”  which  irritates  (the  untutored  foreigner,  at  all  events) 
by  its  frequency  in  the  “  Fioretti  ”,  occurs  but  four  or  rive  times 
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ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  LIFE. 

Royal  Insurance  Buildings.  I  Royal  Insurance  Buildings. 

1  NORTH  JOHN  ST.,  LIVERPOOL.  |  28  LOMBARD  ST.,  LONDON. 

EXTRACTS  from  the  Company’s  ANNUAL  REPORT  for  the  Year  1900. 


INVESTED  FUNDS  .  £9, 88s-, 405 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

NET  FIRE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year  .  ^2,078,298 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

NEW  LIFE  ASSURANCES  completed  during  the  Year  ..  ..  ,£866,584 

NET  LIFE  PREMIUMS  for  the  Year  .  482,313 

INCOME  for  1900  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ••  ..  ^2, 950, 899- 

COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  FINANCIAL  POSITION  AND 

PROGRESS.  1895.  .  1900. 

Capital  paid  up  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £ 375>702  £375>7°2 

Life  Funds  . . 5,141,592  6,118,786 

Superannuation  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  -.  45,T73  53, 234 

Fire  Reserve  Funds,  including  Balance  of  Profit  and  Loss  3,009,919  3,337,6Sr 


Total  Funds  ..  ..  ..  ..  8,572.386  9,885,403 


Absolute  Security.  Moderate  Rates  of  Premium.  Liberal  Policy  Conditions. 

CHARLES  ALCOCK,  Manager. 

F.  J.  KINGSLEY,  Sub-Manager. 

JOHN  H.  CROFT,  Secretary  in  London. 


THE  LIVERPOOL  &  LONDON  &  GLOBE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE.  LIFE.  ENDOWMENTS.  ANNUITIES ,  . 
Invested  Funds  -  -  £9,802,414. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

BONUSES  LARGE,  either  in  Cash  or  Additions  to  Sums  Assured. 
FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Insurances  effected  on  most  favourable  terms. 

Head  Offices  :  1  DALE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL  ;  7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 
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ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE  GO. 

Head  Office:  BARTHOLOMEW  LANE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1824. 

Capital— Five  Millions  Sterling. 


Clergy  Mutual 

Assurance  Society,  1829= 

OPEN  TO  THE 


DIRECTORS. 


The  Right  Hon.  LORD 
Charles  Edward  Barnett,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Battersea. 

F.  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Esq. 

Hon.  Kenelm  P.  Bouverie. 

Thomas  Henry  Burroughes,  Esq. 
Francis  William  Buxton,  Esq. 

John  Cator,  Esq. 

Victor  C.  W.  Cavendish,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Col.  the  Hon.  Everard  C.  Digby. 
Major-Genl.  Sir  Arthur  Ellis,  K.C.V.O 


ROTHSCHILD,  Chairman. 

James  Fletcher,  Esq. 

Francis  Alfred  Lucas,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Edward  Harbord  Lushington,  Esq. 
Hon.  Henry  Berkeley  Portman 
Hon.  Lionel  Walter  Rothschild,  M.P. 
Hugh  Colin  Smith,  Esq. 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Stalbridge. 

Lieut. -Colonel  F.  Anderson  Stebbing. 
Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson,  G.C.M.G. 
C.B. 


AUDITOR. 

C.  L.  Nichols,  Esq.,  F.C.A. 


FIRE  INSURANCES  Granted  at  current  rates  of  premium,  and 
Leasehold  and  Capital  Redemption  Policies  issued. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate  Rates  of  Premium. 

Large  Bonuses,  including  Interim  Bonuses. 

Policies  Whole  World  and  Indisputable. 

Special  Policies  to  cover  Death  Duties. 


Liberal  Commissions  to  Solicitors,  Agents,  and  Brokers  for  the  introduction  of 
business. 

Prospectuses,  Proposal  Forms,  and  Statements  of  Account  may  be  had  on 
application  to 

ROBERT  LEW  IS,  General  Manager. 


CLERGY  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES. 

NO  COMMISSION.  NO  SHAREHOLDERS. 

ABSOLUTE  SECURITY-  LARGE  BONUSES-L0W  PREMIUMS. 

Funds,  £4,184,106.  Income,  £409,317. 

Offices :  2  &  3  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster ,  S.  W. 


LONDON  AND  LANCASHIRE 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Head  Office:  66  and  67  CORNHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 


New  Assurances,  1900,  £704,119.  Net  Premium  Income,  £263,028. 
Total  Invested  Funds,  £1,5*7,741. 

New  Policy-Holders  participate  in  the  Large  Proportion  of 
Ninety  per  Cent,  of  the  Entire  Profits  of  the  Company. 

IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL  ENDOWMENT  SCHEME,  combining  a  Family  Provision  with 
a  Good  Investment,  or  a  Pension  for  Life. 

DEFERRED  BONUS  PLAN.  With-profit  Policies  at  practically  non-profit 
Rates. 

Write  for  Prospectus  of  Special  Schemes. 

WILLIAM  PALIN  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


GENERAL  life  assurance  company. 

Mortgages.]  ESTABLISHED  1837.  [Annuities. 

CAPITAL— £1,000,000.  FUNDS  IN  HAND— £1,900,000. 

Chief  Office :  103  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS .  £40,000,000. 


HAND-IN-HAND 

INSURANCE 

S009ETY. 


Instituted  1696. 


The  Oldest  Insurance  Office, 


LARGE  BONUSES. 


NEW  BRIDGE  STREET, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Annual  Income  -  -  £433,860 

Accumulated  Funds  -  £2,943,191 


Board  of  Directors. 


Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Bt.,  Chairman. 
Lieut. -Col.  F.  D.  Grey. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Grosvenor. 

Jas.  S.  Mack,  Esq.,  J.P.,  D.L. 
Charles  Price,  Esq. 


Wm.  Strang,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Henry  William  Ripley,  Esq. 
Alfred  James  Shepheard,  Esq. 
Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Ralph  Wood  Thomp¬ 
son,  K.C.B. 


Double  advantage  policies  issued  securing  two  payments  of  the  amount, 
assured— one  payment  on  the  attainment  of  a  specific  age,  and  a  second  payment  at 
death  thereafter. 

Advances  made  on  Reversions,  vested  or  contingent,  and  Life  Interests,  and  on 
Personal  Security  in  connection  with  a  Life  Policy. 

JOHN  ROBERT  FREEMAN,  Secretary  and  Manager. 


Founded  1805 . 

CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


1  ASSUEftNCE 

l\VvE\  urc  COMPANY. 

Established  1800. 


LIFE, — Policies  issued,  With  or  Without  Medical  Examination,  on 
liberal  terms. 

Assurances  for  15,  20,  25,  ©r  30  years  granted  at  premiums 
at  about  half  the  whole  term  rates. 

FIRE. — Moderate  Premiums.  Prompt  Settlements. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


WEALTH.  SECURITY.  STABILITY. 

Paid  in  Claims  =  =  £12,000,000. 

Life  Assurance  in  all  its  Branches. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.  PERSONAL  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE. 

Chief  Office— 15  NEW  BRIDGE  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

GEORGE  S.  CRISFORD,  Actuary. 


LONDON,  EDINBURGH  &  GLASGOW 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

Established  1881. 


PREMIUM  INCOME,  1900  . .  £395,875. 

See  Prospectus  recently  issued  of  Old  Age  Pension,  Endowment 
and  Life  Assurance  combined. 

THOS.  NEILL,  General  Manager, 
Insurance  Buildings,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited. 


Head  Office:  19  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 

London  Offices:  82  King  William  Street,  E.C.,  and  14  Waterloo 
Place,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS. 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W. ;  and  47  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  £1,200,000.  Paid-up,  £300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  £1,500,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


NORWICH  UNION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 
CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20,000,000  STERLING 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 


FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head  OfKce-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W. 
1  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 
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in  the  “  Meditazione”,  and  those  formidable  mouthfuls  “  con- 
cmfossecosach^  ”  and  “  conciofossediocosacht:  ”  occur  not  once. 
The  thanks  of  all  philologists,  of  all  lovers  of  history  and 
literature,  are  due  to  Don  Salvatore  Minocchi  for  this  scholarly 
edition.  We  could  have  wished  that  he  had  indicated  the  very 
numerous  phrases  from  Holy  Writ  which  are  interwoven  in  the 
little  work,  and  though  his  title  is  the  more  apt,  we  cannot  but 
repeat  our  regret  that  he  has  thought  fit  to  substitute  it  for  one 
which  had  already  become  historical. 

II  Marchese  di  Roccaverdina  :  Romanzo.  By  Luigi  Capuana. 

Milan  :  Treves.  1901.  Lire  4. 

Powerful,  that  hackneyed  word,  is  as  it  happens  the  word 
Which  most  aptly  describes  Luigi  Capuana’s  last  book — 
powerful,  and  be  it  added,  natural.  There  is  power  and  nature 
in  this  picture  of  passionate  Sicilian  life  ;  there  is,  not  to  be 
found  in  English  fiction,  a  natural  ecclesiastic  ;  there  is, 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  French  fiction,  a  natural  mistress  ;  there 
is,  not  to  be  found  in  any  fiction,  a  natural  atheist.  The  atheist 
cousin,  indeed,  who  on  a  death  bed  sets  the  religious  seal  upon 
his  civil  marriage  and  makes  his  peace  with  God,  and  who, 
getting  better  again,  becomes  just  the  same  fatuous  talkative 
atheist,  is  entirely  possible  and  natural.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  thing  in  the  book  is  a  possible  and  natural  madman. 
The  madness  of  the  Marquis  is  a  fine  bit  of  drawing,  a  fine 
climax,  a  fine  and  natural  solution  of  a  situation  with  no 
suspicion  of  lhe  Deus  ex  machina.  The  character-sketching  is 
all  excellent.  The  story  is  painful  but  not  devoid  of  humour  in 
parts.  The  reader  sees  at  once  who  an  unknown  murderer  is, 
yet  this — an  indication  of  strength — does  not  detract  from  the 
interest  of  the  story.  To  all  lovers  of  nature,  power,  health  and 
strength,  we  cordially  recommend  this  striking  novel. 

La  Madonna.  By  Adolfo  Venturi.  Milan :  Hoepli.  1900. 

Lire  40. 

This  wotk  tells  the  story  of  the  Madonna  in  art,  and  illus¬ 
trates  that  story  with  five  handsome  photocalographs  and  516 
phototypes  of  unvarying  merit  (take  note  that  they  order  these 
matters  very  admirably  in  Milan).  The  author  is  that  Professor 
Adolfo  Venturi,  the  first  volume  of  whose  history  of  Italian  art 
we  reviewed  in  our  issue  of  27  April  last.  The  text  is  sympa¬ 
thetically  written  ;  the  arrangement  of  the  book  handy  and 
methodical.  The  Madonna  is  considered  and  presented  in  a 
series  of  chapters,  each  one  devoted  to  some  familiar  aspect  of 
her,  as  the  Visitation,  the  Annunciation,  the  Nativity,  the 
Adoration,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Assumption  :  eighteen  chapters 
altogether,  and  442  quarto  pages.  An  index,  at  least  of  artists’ 
names,  is  a  want  rather  badly  felt.  It  is  the  only  fault  we  have 
to  find  with  the  book,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  Signor 
Hoepli  that  an  English  edition  of  the  work  (not  wanting 
the  index,  we  hope)  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs.  Burns  and 
Oates.  Those  who  possess  Mrs.  Jameson  will  find  in  this 
volume  a  necessary  supplement,  and  those  who  do  not  will  be 
able  to  dispense  with  her  altogether. 

Id  Imperatore  Giuliano  P  Apostata.  By  Gaetano  Negri  (Colle- 

zione  Storica  Viliari).  Milan  :  Hoepli.  1900.  Lire  6.50. 

Wherever  Professor  Villari’s  name  appears  our  interest  is 
immediately  aroused,  but  we  know  the  Senator  Negri’s  writings 
and  tendencies,  and  opened  this  book  with  faint  hope  of  any 
accord  with  him.  The  book  appears  to  be  a  species  of  apology 
for  Julian  the  Apostate.  Such  being  the  case  we  had  rather 
say  no  more  about  it  save  that  its  erudition  is  incontestable. 

In  Val  di  Nievole :  Guida  Illustrata.  By  Guido  Biagi. 

Florence  :  Bemporad.  1901.  Lire  2. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  guide-book  can  call  for  review  in  a 
conspectus  of  literature  which  must  necessarily  be  brief,  but 
the  book  before  us,  both  for  its  subject  and  the  known  merits  of 
its  author,  deserves  special  mention.  The  Valley  of  the 
Nievole  is  the  garden  of  Tuscany  (“one  tufted  softness  of 
fresh  springing  leaves  ”,  Ruskin  has  called  it),  and  we  sup¬ 
pose  it  to  be  the  fairest,  the  richest,  the  most  verdant  piece  of 
the  husbandman’s  country  that  may  be  found  in  any  corner  of 
Europe.  Brisk  and  busy  Pescia  is  in  the  Val  di  Nievole,  so  is 
•the  Spa  of  Montecatini,  the  grotto  of  Monsummano,  the  mart 
of  Borgo  a  Buggiano,  the  battlefield  of  Altopascio,  the  garden 
of  the  Marquis  Garzoni,  and  the  walled  township  of 
Montecarlo  San  Salvadore.  Professor  Biagi  takes  us 
through  all  these  delightful  places,  and  how  many  more, 
and  we  are  grateful  to  our  guide  for  his  patient  help 
and  thorough  chaperonage.  Who  that  has  lived  awhile  in 
Italy  and  acquired  a  struggling  knowledge  of  the  Tuscan 
tongue,  does  not  reject  his  English  ciceroni,  however  excellent, 
and  betake  himself  instead  to  those  numerous  little  local  guide¬ 
books,  marvels  of  patient  research  many  of  them,  monuments 
of  the  love  of  home  all  of  them  ?  Professor  Biagi,  though  no 
native  of  the  valley,  has  produced  a  book  that  takes  rank 
among  these  marvels  and  these  monuments.  But  why  has  he 
not  given  us  a  map  ?  He  must  surely  know  the  splendid  atlas 
of  Attilio  Zuccagni-Orlandini  which  lies  before  us  as  we  write, 
in  which  the  Grand  Duchy  is  divided  into  its  seventeen  noble 
valleys.  It  was  printed  with  much  splendour  at  the  Grand 


Ducal  Press  so  long  ago  as  1832,  so  there  could  be  no  question 
of  copyright. 

L  Apostolo  :  Romanzo.  By  Remigio  Zena.  Milan  :  Treves. 

1901.  Lire  3.50. 

“  Remigio  Zena”  is  but  the  nom  de  guerre  of  the  Marchese 
Gaspare  Invrea,  already  favourably  known  in  the  Peninsula  as 
poet  and  novelist.  The  novel  under  review  will  assuredly  add 
to  his  reputation.  It  drags  a  bit  at  the  beginning,  sufficiently 
so  to  turn  some  readers  away  at  the  threshold  :  the  unfortunate 
reviewer  has  not  the  same  happy  liberty  of  action.  But  we 
are  glad  to  have  persevered  ;  the  book  works  up  in  a  spirited 
fashion  towards  the  end,  and  indeed  becomes  exciting.  There 
is  a  defect  in  much  Italian  fiction  that  is  conspicuous  in 
this  book,  and  that  is,  a  superabundance  of  dramatis  personae, 
characters,  often  well  drawn,  who  walk  on,  say  their  say,  walk 
off,  and  walk  back  again  to  say  another  say.  They  may 
interest  the  reader,  but  they  obscure  the  drama  and  hinder  its 
action.  Still  we  like  “  L’  Apostolo  ”,  and  think  that  “  Remigio 
Zena  ”  is  destined  to  do  much  better  work. 

Rivista  d ’  Italia.  Rome.  May,  1901.  Lire  2. 

The  May  number  of  this  excellent  review  is  devoted  from 
cover  to  cover  to  a  varied  miscellany  of  articles  written  entirely 
in  honour  of  Giosue  Carducci,  biggest  of  Italian  poets  since 
Leopardi,  biggest  perhaps  of  all  living  poets.  Carducci  reaches 
the  grand  climacteric  on  26  July  of  the  present  year,  and  with 
the  last  days  of  1900  he  had  completed  his  fortieth  year  as 
professor  of  Italian  literature  in  the  University  of  Bologna. 
Hence  the  honour  done  him  by  the  “Rivista  d’  Italia”. 
Carducci  has  many  admirers  in  England,  and  they  may  be 
glad  to  know  that  this  number  gives  much  information  con¬ 
cerning  him,  and  gives  portraits  of  him  from  the  early  days 
of  photography  down  to  the  year  1901.  Distinguished  Italian 
writers  are  among  the  contributors — Chiarini,  del  Lungo, 
Giovanni  Mestica,  the  poet  Pascoli,  Guido  Mazzoni,  Secretary  to 
the  Cruscanti — while  there  are  a  full  “  bibliografia  Carducciana  ” 
and  a  number  of  illustrations  of  houses  and  places  with  which 
Carducci  has  been  associated.  In  this  connexion  we  may 
mention  the  publication  by  Zanichelli  of  Bologna  of  Chiarini’s 
“  Giosu£  Carducci  :  Impressioni  e  Ricordi  ”,  though  we  cannot 
review  it  as  it  has  not  yet  been  sent  to  us. 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  814. 


J  O  THE  MOST 

O  NUTRITIOUS. 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 

GRATEFUL. 

COMFORTING. 


DELICIOUS 

RED, 

WHITE 

&  BLUE 

COFFEE 

For  Breakfast  and  after  Dinner. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season,  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting, 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Eurone. 
Sure  cure  for  anaemia  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices. — For 
details  apply  to  M.  Jules  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BE  WELL  AND  KEEP  WELL  take 

BRAGG’S  VEGETABLE  CHARCOAL. 

IT  PREVENTS  MANY  AN  ILLNESS. 

The  continued  and  constantly  increasing  recommendation  of  this  preparation  by 
the  medical  profession  should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  purity  and  efficacy. 
Were  further  proof  wanting  the  Lancet  and  Analyst’s  reports  would  be  perfectly 
convincing.  Invaluable  in  Fevers,  Diarrhoea,  Liver  Disorders,  Sleeplessness,  In¬ 
digestion,  and  all  troubles  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  absorbing  all  impurities 
and  keeping  the  system  perfectly  pure. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  BISCUITS,  in  Tins,  Is.,  2s.,  and  4s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  POWDER,  in  Bottles,  2s.,  4s.,  and  6s. 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  LOZENGES,  in  Tins,  Is.  1£d.  (specially  recommended 
as  being  most  portable  and  immediate  in  their  action). 

BRAGG’S  CHARCOAL  TABLETS,  in  Tins,  Is.  lid. 

.  Sold  by  all. Chemists, 
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HEN  BUYING 

A  CHEAP  BICYCLE, 

look  at  the  tyres.  If  they  are  not 

iftlUHI.IJn'iJJ.-lL 

the  machine  is  not  cheap  at  any  price. 

DUNLOP  TYRES. 

Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  CO.,  LTD., 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham,  and  Branches. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  VALUABLE  BOOKS  AND  MANUSCRIPTS  OF 
THE  LATE  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  Esq.,  AND  OTHER  PROPERTIES. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION,  at  their  House,  No.  13  Wellington  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  1,  and  Three  Following  Days,  at  1  o’clock 
precisely,  valuable  BOOKS  and  ILLUMINATED  and  other  MANUSCRIPTS, 
including  the  COLLECTION  of  the  late  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  Esq.  (Inspector 
of  Stamp  Taxes  of  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland,  by  order  of  the  Trustees), 
&c.,  comprising  fine  Illuminated  Horae  and  other  ancient  Service  Books,  Bibles, 
&c. — Autograph  Letters  — Original  Manuscript  Log-Books  of  vessels  commanded  by 
Lord  Nelson — Autograph  Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Mrs.  Thrale),  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Lytton,  Marryat,  &c. — rare  Shakespearean  items,  including 
the  Second  and  Third  Folios — the  famous  History  of  King  Edward  V.  (1617) — 
Editions  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Writers  and  their  successors— Writings 
of  Edward  FitzGerald,  and  Books  from  his  Library,  with  his  Manuscript  Notes  (the 
Property  of  a  GENTLEMAN)  — First  Editions  of  Modern  Authors — County 
Histories  and  Local  Topography,  including  T.  Nash’s  own  Manuscript  Collections 
for  his  History  of  Worcestershire  — Morant’s  Essex — rare  Americana — Tracts  on 
Virginia — Works  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas.  &c. — Butler’s  Hudibras,  First  Part,  First 
Edition,  Presenta'ion  Copy  from  the  Author — Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  First 
Edition  of  the  Second  Part. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Catalogues  may  be  had. 


ESTABLISHED  1851. 


BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


2% 

21% 


CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS, 
on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 


2% 

21% 


Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 
BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holborn. 

Telegraphic  Address  :  “Birkbeck,  London.” 


STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 


Subscribed  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ,£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  £1,225.000 


This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  everv  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  CiDe  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  a™  implication. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 


ORIENT  LINE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  EAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR. 
SEILLES,  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

,,  (  F.  GREEN  &  CO. 

managers  -J  ANDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO. 


Head  Offices : 

Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 


For  Passage  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C., 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


SOTHERAN’S  PRICE-CURRENT  OF  LITERATURE 

MONTHL  Y  LIST  of  fresh  purchases  in  SECOND-HAND  BOOKS . 

No.  609,  JUST  PUBLISHED,  for  JUNE, 

Includes  in  addition  to  an  unusually  large  selection  of  General  Literature  a 
considerable  number  of  fine  Galleries  and  other  Illustrated  Works. 

Post  free  from  H.  SOTIIERAN  &  CO.,  Booksellers, 

140  Strand,  W.C.,  and  37  Piccadilly,  W. 


BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

Established  1809. 


AGENCY  FOR  AMERICAN  BOOKS. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS, 

PUBLISHERS  and  BOOKSELLERS,  of  27  and  29  West  23rd  Street,  New 
York,  and  24  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.,  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  READING  PUBLIC  o  the  excellent  facilities  pre¬ 
sented  by  their  Branch  House  in  London  for  filling,  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  orders  for  their  own  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS  and  for  ALL 
AMERICAN  BOOKS  and  PERIODICALS. 

CATALOGUE  sent  on  application. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  ^87  (£gq  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  £50,  six  or  more  of  £30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


Real  German  Hollow  Ground 


NEVER  REQUIRES  GRINDING. 

Black  Handle  ..  ..  5/6  Pr.  Ivory  Handles  in 


Ivory  Handle  ..  .  7/6 

Kropp  DUPLEX  STROP  7  6 


Wholesale  :  Osborne,  Garrett  &  Co.,  Lonxjon,  W. 


Russia  Leather  Case  21/- 
Kropp  Strop  Paste  ..  6d. 


ROWLANDS’ 

ODONTO 

Is  the  best  dentifrice  you  can  use;  it  Whitens  the  Teeth,  Prevents  and  Arrests 
decay,  and  Sweetens  the  Breath.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowlands  & 
Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for  Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  all  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


C''  UY’S  HOSPITAL  PRELIM.  SCIENTILIC  (M.B. 

VJ  London). — The  next  Course  of  Lectures  and  Practical  Classes  for  this 
Lxamination  will  begin  on  October  ist.  Candidates  tnteiing  for  this  Course  can 
register  as  Medical  Students. 

Full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 

The  DEAN,  Guy’s  Hospital,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 


jgEDQC. — V1N  ORDINAIRE.  Bots.  i-Bots 

Pure  BORDEAUX,  an  excellent  light  Dinner  Wine. 

The  quality  of  this  wine  will  be  found  equal  to  wine  usually  14/0  0/0 

sold  at  much  higher  prices. 


ST.  ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR  DINNER  WINE  old  in  bottle.  On  com- 
parison  it  will  be  found  very  superior  to  wine  usually  sold  at 
higher  prices.  The  appreciation  this  wine  meets  with  from 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  customers  it  procures 
us  in  London  and  the  Provinces  gives  us  additional  con¬ 
fidence  in  submitting  it  to  those  who  like  pure  Bordeaux 
wine. 


17/6 


9/9 


[8  Dozen  Bottles  or  6  Dozen  Pints  Delivered  Carriage  Paid  to 
any  Railway  Station,  including  Cases  and  Bottles. 

All  who  know  these  Wines  tell  us  there  is  no  Claret  sold  in  Great  Britain  to 
equal  them  in  value. 

We  regret  the  increased  duty  compels  advance  of  6d.  per  doz. 


JAMES  SMITH  &  COMPANY, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL :  37  North  John  Street. 

MANCHESTER  :  20  Market  Street. 
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THE  ART  GIFT-BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.  Price  7s.  6d. 

ROYAL  ACADEMY  PICTURES,  1901 

Containing  FIVE  SPECIAL  REMBRANDT  PHOTOGRAVURE 
PLATES  of  the  following  Pictures  :— 

“  Crusaders  Sighting  Jerusalem,”  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey,  R.A. 

“  Good-bye!  OfF  to  Skibbereen,”  by  Stanhope  Forbes,  A. R.A. 

“  Clouds  that  Gather  Round  the  Setting  Sun,”  by  J.  Seymour 
Lucas,  R.A. 

“The  Home  Wind,”  by  C.  Napier  Hemy,  A. R.A. 

“  Helena  and  Hermia,”  by  the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

And  about  200  Exquisite  Illustrations,  including  reproductions  of  some  important 
pictures  by  eminent  artists  that  appear  in  NO  OTHER  PUBLICATION. 

“  The  most  perfect  representation  of  the  Academy  ever  placed  within  reach  of 
the  public." — Westminster  Gazette . 


On  JUNE  26TH  will  be  Published  the'First  Fortnightly  Part,  price  7d.  net, 
of  a  Popular  Edition  of 

THE  RIVERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 

Descriptive,  Historical,  Pictorial. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  from  Original  Drawings  by  Eminent  Artists,  and  by 

A  SERIES  OF  EXQUISITE 
REMBRANDT  PHOTOGRAVURE  PLATES 

Specially  prepared  for  this  Edition. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Price  6s. 

MR.  FRANK  STOCKTON'S  NEW  STORIES. 

AFIELD  AND  AFLOAT. 

By  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON, 

Author  of  “Mrs.  Cliff’s  Yacht,”  “Adventures  of  Captain  Horn,”  “The  Girl  at 

Cobhurst,”  &c. 

With  12  Illustrations. . 

“  Brimming  over  with  the  author’s  gifts  of  imagination,  humour,  and  delicate 
observation.” — Manchester  Guardian. 


JUST  PUBLISHED.  Price  5s. 

AN  ETON  BOY’S  LETTERS. 

By  NUGENT  B&NKE3, 

Author  of  “A  Day  of  My  Life  at  Eton,”  &e. 

CASSELL  and  CO.,  Ltd.,  London;  and  all  Booksellers. 


ELLIOT  STOCK’S  NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

NOW  READY. 

In  demy  8vo.,  bound  in  buckram,  uniform  with  Book  Prices  Current, 
price  One  Guinea  net. 

THE  INDEX 

TO  THE  FIRST  TEN  VOLUMES 

OF 

BOOH  PRICES  CURRENT. 

1887  to  1896. 

CONSTITUTING  A  REFERENCE  LIST  OF  SUBJECTS  AND, 
INCIDENTALLY,  A  KEY  TO  ANONYMOUS  AND 
PSEUDONYMOUS  LITERATURE. 


NO IV  READY. 

THE  SECOND  VOLUME  OF  THE  “HISTORY  OF  WEXFORD.” 

In  crown  4to.  tastefully  printed,  handsomely  bound,  and  uniform  with  the 
“  History  of  Old  and  New  Ross.”  Price  20s.  net. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TINTERN  ABBEY, 

ROSEGARLAND,  and  CLONMINES,  in  the  COUNTY  of  WEXFORD. 
Being  the  Second  Instalment  of  the  History  of  that  County  now  in  progress, 
compiled  from  Ancient  Records  and  the  State  Papers,  with  Translations  of  the 
Cambridge  and  Canterbury  MSS.  as  regards  Tintern. 

Edited  by  PHILIP  HERBERT  HORE. 


In  demy  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  Illustrated,  price  7s.  6d. 

S.  GILBERT  OF  SEMPRIN6HM  AND 

THE  GILBERTINES.  By  Rose  Graham,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  (late  of  Somerville  College,  Oxford). 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  views,  plans,  and  drawings  of  the  localities  in  which  the 
Order  dwelt,  several  of  them  being  photographs  of  the  Gilbertine  houses  which  have 
survived  to  the  present  day. 

NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  WAR. 

In  crown  8vo.  bound  in  cloth,  price  3s.  6d. 

“I.Y.”  An  Imperial  Yeoman  at  War.  By  “The 

Corporal.” 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  2s.  6d. 

RUDOLPH  SCHROLsLE,  A  Tragedy  in  Blank 

Verse.  By  E.  G. 

In  crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

POEMS  OF  THE  RACE.  By  Marston 

Rudland. 

ELLIOT  STOCK  62  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Art  and  Archeology. 

Turner  and  Ruskin  (2  vols.  Edited  by  F.  Wedmore).  George  Allen: 
1 5  guineas  and  7  guineas. 

In  the  Path  of  the  Soul  ;  Essays  on  Literature,  Music  and  Art  (The 
Count  Charles  de  Soissons).  Francis  Griffiths.  5  gttineas. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures,  1901.  Cassell.  7 s.  6 d. 

The  Double  Choir  of  Glasgow  Cathedral  (Thomas  Lennox  Watson). 
Glasgow  :  Pledderwick. 

The  Oldest  Civilisation  of  Greece  :  Studies  of  the  Mycenrean  Age 
(H.  R.  Hall).  Nutt.  155.  net. 

Biography. 

A  Leader  of  Light  ITorse :  Life  of  ITodson  of  Ilodson’s  Horse 
(Captain  Lionel  J.  Trotter).  Blackwood.  16:'. 

His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  (Mrs.  Belloc-Lowndes). 
Grant  Richards.  7 s.  6 d. 

Fiction. 

A  False  Position  (A.  M.  Monro),  6s. ;  John  Jones,  Curate  (Gwendolen 
Pryce),  6s. ;  Desmond,  M.D.  (Henry  Willard  French),  2 s.  6 d. 
Unwin. — Mrs.  Green  (Evelyne  E.  Rynd).  Murray.  2 s.  6 d. 
net. — Ensign  Knightley  (A.  E.  W.  Mason)  ;  Marr’d  in  Making 
(Baroness  von  Hutten).  Constable.  6s.  each. — John  Vytal) 
(William  Farquhar  Payson) ;  Martin  Brook  (Morgan  Bates). 
Harpers.  6s.  each. — Ever  Mohun  (Fred  T.  Jane)  ;  The  Golden 
Fleece  (Amedee  Achard).  Macqueen.  6s.  each.  —  Captain. 
Landon  (Richard  Henry  Savage).  IVard,  Lock.  6s. — Malicious 
Fortune  (Stella  M.  During).  Allen.  6s. ' — The  Millionaire 

Mystery  (Fergus  Hume).  Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.  —  Poor 
Elisabeth  (M.  Hamilton).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s.  —  The 
Maiden’s  Creed  (Alan  St.  Aubyn)  ;  Betwixt  the  Ling  and  the 
Lowland  (W.  Carter  Platts)  ;  A  Deal  with  the  King  (J.  T. 
Findlay).  Digby,  Long.  6s.  each. — Ira  Lorraine  (Coralie  Fenez)  ; 
Red  Fate  (Edmund  Forbes).  Greening.  6j.  each. — The  Broad 
Line  (Albert  Bigelow  Paine).  Kegan  Paul.  $s. — Dupes  (Ethel 
Watts  Mumford)  ;  Dwellers  in  the  Hills  (Melville  D.  Post). 
Putnams.  51.  each.  —  Beyond  these  Voices  (Mrs.  Egerton 
Eastwick).  Burns  and  Oates.  51-. — The  Luck  of  the  Rails 
(E.  E.  Benson).  Heinemann.  6s. — Crucial  Instances  (Edith 

Wharton).  Murray.  5-r.  net _ Mostly  Fools  and  a  Duchess- 

(Lucas  Cleeve).  White.  6s _ Retaliation  (Herbert  Flowerdew). 

Constable.  6s. — A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers  (W.  D.  Howells), 
5-r.  net  ;  The  House  of  De  Mailly  (Margaret  Horton  Potter), 
6s.;  Westerfelt  (Will  N.  Harben),  6s.  Harpers. 

History. 

Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  (Richard  A.  Armstrong).  Unwin. 
3.L  6 d.  net. 

Some  Home  Truths  re  the  Maori  War,  1863-1869  (Lieut. -Col.  Edward 
Gorton).  Greening.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Story  of  the  Stock  Exchange  (Charles  Duguid).  Grant  Richards. 

6s. 

Great  Battles  of  the  World  (Stephen  Crane).  Chapman  and  Hall. 
6s. 

“Scottish  History  from  Contemporary  Writers”: — No.  IV.:  The 
Chevalier  de  S.  George  and  the  Jacobite  Movements  in  his  Favour, 
1701-1720  (Charles  Sanford  Terry).  Nutt.  6s. 

Main  Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (George  Brandes). 
Pleinemann.  6.r.  net. 

The  History  of  the  Parish  of  Hailsham,  The  Abbey  of  Otham  and  the 
Priory  of  Michelham  (L.  P’.  Salzmann).  Lewes :  Earncombe 
and  Co. 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  (Plelen  Ainslie  Smith.  2  vols.).  Putnams. 
12s. 

Oliver  Cromwell  (Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner).  Longmans.  5r.  net. 
The  Fallen  Stuarts  (“Cambridge  Historical  Essays”  No.  XII. 
F.  W.  Head).  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  51-. 

Natural  History  and  Sport. 

Flowers  and  Gardens ;  Notes  on  Plant  Beauty  (Forbes  Watson. 
Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Ellacombe)  ;  A  Garden  in  the  Suburbs 
(Mrs.  Leslie  Williams).  John  Lane.  5j.  net  each. 

The  Suburban  Garden  and  What  to  Grow  in  It  (F.  M.  Wells). 
Sampson  Low.  3-f.  6d.  net. 

Sea  and  Coast  Fishing  (F.  G.  Aflalo).  Grant  Richards.  6s. 

School  Books  and  Classics. 

French  Course  (G.  H.  Williams),  2 s.  6 d.;  Cowper  :  Expostulation, 
Part  I.;  Gray’s  Poems,  Tart  I.,  4 d.  each;  Milton:  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  III.  if.  Moffatt  and  Paige. 

Virgil’s  Aeneid,  Book  I.  (M.  T.  Tatham).  Arnold,  if.  6 d. 

Science  and  Philosophy. 

Amphibia  and  Reptiles  (Hans  Gadow).  Macmillan.  17.L  net. 
Hypnotism  and  Suggestion  (R.  Osgood  Mason).  Kegan  Paul.  6s. 
Mr.  Epictetus  Junr’s  Common-sense  Philosophy  (Benjamin  Walker). 
Pleywood.  3f.  6 d. 

A  Manual  of  School  Hygiene  (Edward  W.  Plope  and  Edgar  A. 
Browne).  Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  31.  6 d. 

Theology. 

Christianity  through  Judaism  (Rev.  Montague  Fowler).  Church 
Newspaper  Company,  ij. 

The  Little  Flowers  of  S.  Benet.  Kegan  Paul.  5f.  net. 

The  Prayer  Book  Explained  (Part  I.  Rev.  Percival  Jackson), 
Cambridge  :  at  the  University  Press.  2 s.  6 d. 

Travel. 

To  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  (J.  E.  S.  Moore).  Hurst  and 
Blackett.  21  s.  net. 

Vers  le  Pole  (Par  Fridtjof  Nansen.  Traduit  par  Charles  Rabot). 
Paris :  Flammarion.  4fr. 

(Continued  on  page  816.) 
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FROM  MR.  MURRAY’S  LIST. 


MR.  MURRAY’S  HALF-CROWN  NOVELS. 

Uniform  with  “A  Compleat  Bachelor.” 

MRS.  GREEN.  By  Evelyne  Elsye  Rynd. 

Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [ Just  out. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  EDITH  WHARTON, 

Author  of  “  A  Gift  from  the  Grave.” 

CRUCIAL  INSTANCES.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

The  Duchess  at  Prayer — The  Angel  at  the  Grave — The  Recovery — “  Copy,”  a 
Dialogue— The  Rembrandt — The  Moving  Finger — The  Confessional.  [ Just  out. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

Uniform  with  “The  Origin  of  Species.” 

A  NATURALIST’S  W0YAGE.  Journal  of  Re- 

searches  into  the  Natural  History  and  Geology  of  the  Countries  visited  during 
the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beagle  round  the  world,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
FitzRoy,  R.N.  By  Charles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  16  Full-page 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  net.  [ Shortly . 


THE  MILITARY  LIFE  OF  FIELD-MARSHAL 

GEORGE,  FIRST  MARQUESS  TOWNSHEND,  1724H807.  From 

Correspondence  and  Documents  preserved  at  Raynham,  containing  information 
not  hitherto  published.  By  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  V.  F.  Townshend,  C.B.,  D.S.O., 
Royal  Fusiliers.  With  Plans  and  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  16s.  {Just  out. 


A  CIVILIAN  WAR  HOSPITAL  °  being  an  Account 

of  the  Work  of  the  Portland  Hospital,  and  of  Experience  of  Wounds  and 
Sickness  in  South  Africa,  1900.  Together  with  a  Description  of  the  Equip¬ 
ment,  Cost,  and  Management  of  a  Civilian  Base  Hospital  in  Time  of  War.  By 
the  Professional  Staff — Anthony  A.  Bowlby,  F.R.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon; 
Howard  H.  Tooth,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. ;  Cuthbert  Wallace,  M.B.,T>.S., 
F.R.C.S.;  John  E.  Calverley,  M.B.,  B.S.,  M.R.C.S.;  and  Surgeon-Major 
Kilkelly,  Grenadier  Guards,  Principal  Medical  Officer  and  in  Military  Charge. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.  12s.  net.  {Just  out. 


A  TREATISE  ON  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Based  on  Lectures  delivered  at  University  College,  London.  By  G.  Vivian 
Poore,  M.D.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  12s.  net.  {Just  out. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S  NEW  BOOKS 

GEORGE  GISSING’S  NEW  NOVEL.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

OUR  FRIEND 
THE 

CHARLATAN. 

“  A  book  every  movement  of  which  is  thought  and 

felt  and  wrought . You  will  place  it  on  your  shelves, 

above  the  shelf  on  which  you  have  placed  Zola,  below 
the  shelf  on  which  you  have  placed  Turg6neft' — but 
near  Turg£neff  in  the  same  corner  of  your  book-room.” 

Daily  Chronicle. 

GEORGE  GISSING’S  BOOK  ON  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 

NOW  READY  AT  MUDIE'S,  SMITH'S,  AND  OTHER  LIBRARIES. 

BY  THE 
IONIAN  SEA. 

Notes  of  a  Ramble  in 
Southern  Italy. 

By  GEORGE  GISSING.  With  8  Illustrations  in 
Colour  and  others  in  black  and  white.  Small  4to.  16s. 

“  Mr.  Gissing’s  pleasant  pages  abound  with  shrewd 

observations  oh  men  and  things . His  limpid  prose, 

inspired  by  a  true  love  of  classical  scenery  and  litera¬ 
ture . Mr.  Leo  de  Littrow’s  beautifully  coloured 

illustrations.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

STEPHEN  CRANE’S 
NEW  BOOK. 

Crown  8vo. 

6s. 

CHEAT  BATTLES 

of  the  mum. 

With  8  Full-Page  Illustrations  by  JOHN  SLOAN. 

“  Interesting  and  valuable . the  volume  will  in- 

terest  everybody  who  reads  it.” — Scotsman. 

DIARY  OF  A 
NURSE  IN 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Being  the  Narrative  of  Experiences 
in  the  Boer  and  English  Hospital 
Service. 

By  ALICE  BRON. 

THE 

AUTHENTIC 

DICKENS. 

NEW  VOLUMES. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Send  for 

Twelve-page  Prospectus. 

THE  AUTHENTIC  DICKENS 

will  be  complete  in  21  vols. 

VOL.  XVII.— AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PIC¬ 
TURES  FROM  ITALY.  With  Illustrations 
and  Coloured  Frontispiece  by  Maurice 
Greiffenhagen. 

VOL.  XVIII.— THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRA- 
VELLER  ;  THE  LAMPLIGHTER  ;  TO 
BE  READ  AT  DUSK  ;  SUNDAY  UNDER 
THREE  HEADS,  &c.  With  Illustrations  by 
Harry  Furniss  and  A.  J.  Goodman,  and 
Coloured  Frontispiece. 

Vols.  XIX.,  XX.  and  XXI.,  completing  the  Edition, 
will  be  ready  July  15. 

London : 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  LTD. 

READY  'NEXT  TUESDAY, ,  25/A  inst. 


CINDERELLA. 

A  NEW  NOVEL. 

BY 

S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 

6s. 

JAMES  CLARKE  &  CO.,  13  and  14  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

MEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DEBORAH  OF  TOD’S.” 

At  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CATHERINE  OF  CALAIS., 

By  Mrs.  DE  LA  PASTURE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “DEBORAH  OF  TOD’S,”  “ADAM  GRIGSON,”  Sec. 

London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


THE  OLDEST  HORTICULTURAL  NEWSPAPER. 


Specimen  Copy  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

Ii.  G.  COVE,  41  WELLINGTON  ST.,  STRAND.  LONDON. 


EYRE  &  SFOTTISWOODE. 


CENSUS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1901. 

Preliminary  Report,  is.  5^d. 

ARMY  ADMINISTRATION  (Secretary  of  State,  Com- 

mander-in-Chief,  Parliamentary  Supply  Directorate,).  Pamphlet  by  Major- 
General  C.  J.  B.  Riddell,  C.B.  is. 

“  General  Riddell’s  views  are  well  worthy  of  study  by  all  interested-in  the  higher 
administration  of  the  Army.” — United  Service  Gazette. 

THE  MILITIA  OFFICER'S  EXAMINER,  from  the 

Rank  of  Lieutenant  to  Field  Officer.  By  Major  H.  S.  Tompson  (late  North 
Staffordshire  Regiment).  Tenth  Edition.  Revised  and  corrected  to  date  by 
Captain  Lionel  Dorling  (late  Adjutant  3rd  Battalion  North  Staffordshire 
Regiment).  4s.  6d. 

TRANSVAAL  CONCESSIONS  COMMISSION.— 

Vol.  I.,  Report  dated  April  19,  1901,  is.  9d.  ;  Vol.  II.,  Minutes  of  Evidence, 
2s.  2d.  ;  Vol.  III.,  Appendix  of  Documents,  2s.  7d. 

ARSENIC.— In  view  of  the  great  public  interest  which  has  been, 
aroused  by  the  Arsenic  Epidemic,  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry  have  printed  in  pamphlet  form  the  Papers,  Discussions,  and  Abstracts 
dealing  with  the  subject  which  have  appeared  in  their  Journal  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  To  these  have  been  added  Extracts  bearing  on  the 
subject  from  other  sources,  is.  net. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE  CHIEF 

COLONIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE.  Issued  in  Two  Volumes. 
Vol.  IV.  (Canada,  Newfoundland,  West  Indies),  4s.  8d.  ;  Vol.  V.  (Cape  Colony, 
Natal,  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  Malta),  4s. 

They  contain  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  to  all  interested  in  studying  the 
educational  systems  of  the  chief  British  colonies. 

THE  SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS.  The  Acts 

of  1875,  1879,  and  1899.  With  Notes  of  the  Reported  Cases  decided  since  the 
Acts  became  Law.  By  T.  C.  H.  Hedderwick,  M.A.,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.  Second  Edition.  7s.  6d. 

MY  GARDENER.  A  Practical  Handbook  for  the  Million. 

By  H.  W.  Ward,  of  Rayleigh  Nurseries  (late  Head  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Radnor).  Second  Edition.  2s.  6d. 

“A  business-like  and  scientific,  yet  not  abstruse,  work  on  gardening  is  ‘My 
Gardener.  ’  ” — Morning  Leader. 

“  It  is  altogether  a  practical,  well-written,  and  well-got-up  treatise  on  gardening, 
whether  as  regards  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers.” — Rural  World. 

BAILEY’S  INDEX  TO  THE  “TIMES.”  Monthly 

Parts,  3s.  each  ;  subscription  for  the  year,  30s.  Annual  Volume,  15s.  Sub¬ 
scription  to  Monthly  Parts  and  Annual  Volume,  42s. 

“  It  is  a  feat  in  indexing.” — Star. 

“  We  cordially  wish  it  success.” — Fch 
“  Arranged  on  an  easy  plan.” — Dailv  Chronicle. 
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THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS— Continued 

The  Pilgrims’  Way  from  Winchester  to  Canterbury  (Julia  Cartwright. 
New  Edition).  Virtue,  ior.  6 d. 

Through  Persia  on  a  Side-saddle  (Ella  C.  Sykes).  Macqueen, 
Js.  6 d.  net. 

■Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Bolivian  Andes  (Sir  Martin  Conway). 
Harpers.  12 s.  6 d. 

Verse. 

Weeds  by  the  Wall  (Madison  Cawein).  Louisville,  Ky. :  Morton. 
$1.25. 

Verses  (Helen  R.  Plamersley  Stickney).  Putnams.  57. 

Miscellaneous. 

Blake,  William;  Selections  from  the  Works  of  (“Little  Library”). 
Methuen,  is.  6 d.  net. 

Book  of  the  “  Cheese,”  The  (Compiled  by  the  late  T.  W.  Reid. 
Fourth  Edition).  Unwin.  2s. 

Compte  Rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Commission  de  la  Dette  Publique 
d’Egypte,  pendant  1’annee  1900  (XXV,ne  annee).  Le  Caire : 
Imprimerie  Nationale. 

Dans  le  Monde  des  Reprouves  (par  I..  Melchine).  Paris :  Societe 
Nouvelle  de  Librairie  et  d’Edition.  3fr.5o. 

Der  Siebenjahrige  Krieg,  1756-1763.  (Herausgegeben  vom  Croken 
Generalstabe.  Kriegsgeschichtliche  Abtheilung  II.)  Beilin: 
Mittler  und  Sohn. 

Dinners  and  Diners  (Lieut.-Col.  Newnham-Davis.  New  Edition). 
Grant  Richards.  37.  6d. 

Educational  Foundations  of  Trade  and  Industry  (Fabian  Ware). 
Harpers.  37.  6d. 

Eothen  (A.  W.  Ivinglake.  “Temple  Classics”).  Dent.  17.  6 d.  net. 
Index  to  Book  Prices  Current,  1SS7  to  1896.  Elliot  Stock.  21  s.  net. 
Letters  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  his  Son  (2  vols.  Edited  by 
Charles  Strachey).  Methuen.  12 s. 

Selected  Poems  of  James,  1st  Marquis  of  Montrose  and  Andrew 
Marvell  (Selected  by  R.  S.  Rait).  Constable.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Time  of  Transition,  The,  or  the  Hope  of  Humanity  (Frederick  Arthur 
Hyndman).  Sonnenschein.  67. 

Twelve  Allegories  (Kathleen  Haydn  Green).  John  Lane.  37.  6 d.  net. 
Victoria  :  An  Appreciation.  Griffith,  Farran.  2s.  6 d. 

Works  of  Lord  Byron,  The  (Poetry :  Vol.  IV.  Edited  by  Ernest 
Hartley  Coleridge).  Murray.  6s. 

Your  Bankers’  Position  at  a  Glance  (Henry  Warren).  Jordan  and 
Sons.  57. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  June  :  —  The  North  American 
Review,  2s.  6  d.\  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  3fr. ;  Revue  des 
Revues,  ifr.30;  Le  Mois  Scientifique,  1  fr. ;  Public  School 
Magazine,  6 d.;  The  Classical  Review,  is.  6 d.\  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  17.  net  ;  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  (May),  17.  6d. 


THE  BIJOUS. 

NOW  READY.  PRICE  SIXPENCE. 

Bound  in  cloth,  with  Portraits. 

SECOND  EDITION 

LORD  KITCHENER  OF  KHARTOUM. 

By  W.  FRANCIS  AITKEN. 

THE  MARQUIS  OF  SALISBURY,  K.G. 

By  EDWARD  SALMON. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  says  “  Mr.  Salmon’s  biography,  which  is  an  excellent 
and  lucid  piece  of  work  in  very  small  compass,  aims  at  showing  the  Premier  in  a 
truer  light.  It  sketches  his  career  in  bold  lines,  and  in  the  space  of  less  than  io 
small  pages  not  only  gives  a  really  useful  epitome  of  his  political  life,  but  also  finds 
space  for  reference  to  his  interests  outside  that  sphere  in  which  he  is  best  known.” 

DR.  W.  G.  GRACE. 

By  ACTON  WYE. 

The  Saturday  Review  says: — “  A  triumph  of  condensation.  The  statistics  are 
handled  in  a  particularly  interesting  manner.” 

If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  “  The  Bijou  Biographies,”  the 
publisher  will  forward  copies  on  receipt  of  Sixpence. 

London:  H.  J.  DRANE,  Salisbury  House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 


NOTICES. 


The  Terms  of  Subscription  to  the  SA  TURD  A  Y  RE  VIE  W  are 


One  Year 
Half  Year  ... 
Quarter  Year 


United  Kingdom. 
£  *.  d. 

1  8  2  _ 
o  14  1 


Abroad. 
£  s-  d. 
1  IO  4 
0152 
0  7  7 


Cheques  and  Money  Orders  should  be  crossed  and  made  payable  to  the 
Manager ,  SATURDAY  REVIEW  Offices,  38  Southampton  Street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


In  the  event  of  any  difficulty  being  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
SATURDAY  REVIEW,  the  Publisher  would  be  glad  to  be  in¬ 
formed  immediately. 
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MR.  T.  FISHER  UNWIN’S  LIST. 

RENAISSANCE  TYPES.  By  William  Samuel  Lilly, 

Honorary  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  Cloth  gilt,  16s. 

PAUL  BOURGET’S  NEW  NOVEL. 

THE  DISCIPLE.  By  the  Author  of  “Outre  Mer,”  &c. 

Cloth,  6s. 

A  NEW  BOOK  BY  LOUIS  BECKE. 

TESSA,  THE  TRADER’S  WIFE.  By  the  Author  of  “  By 

Reef  and  Palm,”  &c.  (Popular  Copyright  Novels  Series.)  Cloth,  2S.  6d. 

MAKERS  OF  THE  19th  CENTURY.  By  Richard  A. 

Armstrong.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  net. 

A  WELSH  CROCKETT. 

JOHN  JONES,  CURATE.  By  Gwendolen  Pryce. 

(Unwin’s  Green  Cloth  Library.)  6s. 

THE  HEART  OF  THE  EMPIRE.  Discussions  of 

Problems  of  Modern  City  Life  in  England.  Cloth,  7s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  CHEESE. 

Traits  and  Stories  of  “  Ye  Okie  Cheshire  Cheese,”  Fleet  Street. 

Fourth  Edition. 

Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth,  2s.  ;  paper,  is. 

A  FALSE  POSITION.  By  A.  M.  Monro,  Author  of  “  Crane 

Court,”  &c.  Cloth,  6s. 

YESTERE :  The  Romance  of  a  Life.  By  “Vartenie.  ” 

Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  6s. 

GEORGE  MOORE'S  GREAT  NOVEL, 

SISTER  TERESA,  will  be  Published  on  July  8th,  in  Unwin’s 

Green  Cloth  Library  ;  and  a  Sixpenny  Edition  of  “  EVELYN  INNES,”  by 
the  same  Author,  will  be  ready  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

London  :  T.  FISHER  UNWIN,  Paternoster  Square,  E.C. 


THE  GREAT  COUNTY  SALE 

ON  BEHALF  OF 

THE  SOLDIERS’  AND  SAILORS’  FAMILIES 
ASSOCIATION, 

by  which  every  county  in  the  Kingdom  sells  its  own  work  for  the  benefit  of 
its  own  local  funds. 


THE  COUNTY  SALE  WILL  PROBABLY  BE  THE  ONLY  GREAT 
SOCIAL  EVENT  OF  THIS  SEASON. 


Under  the  Patronage  of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  and  Princess  Christian. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Argyll. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Fife. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Her  Royal  Highness  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenberg-Strelitz. 

TO  BE  HELD  IN  THE 

Imperial  Gardens  of 

The  Earl’s  Court  Exhibition,  Kensington, 

On  THURSDAY,  FRIDAY,  and  SATURDAY,  27,  28  &  29  June,  1901. 
Admission  from  3  till  10  each  Day.  Thursday,  5s.  ;  Friday,  3s. ;  and  Saturday,  2s. 
Transferable  Season  Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  or  3  for  21s. 

At  all  Box  Offices,  or  from  the  Honorary  Organiser,  Mr.  J.  S.  WOOD 
The  Gentlewoman ,  142  Strand,  W.C. 

BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 

A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 


THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz. 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 

All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 

The  INTEREST  due  on  the  ist  July,  1901,  will  be  paid  against  presentation  o 
COUPON  No.  9— 

In  LONDON  :  At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within  E.C. 

In  JOHANNESBURG  :  At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  Eckstein’s  Buildings. 
COUPONS  to  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  DAYS  for  examination,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  any  day  (SATURDAYS  EXCEPTED)  after  TUESDAY,  the  25th  June, 
1901,  between  the  hours  of  ELEVEN  and  TWO. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

18th  June,  1901. 


22  June,  1901 


The  Saturday  Review. 


“How  forcible,”  observed  the  tormented  Job,  “are  right  words!” 

Macmillan s  Magazine,  June  1901. 


Words  are  to  language  what  bread  is  to  life. 

BEST, 

BIGGEST, 

NEWEST. 

THE 


IMPERIAL 

DICTIONARY 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedic  Lexicon ,  Literary,  Etymological ,  Scientific, 

Technological ,  and  Pronouncing. 

By  JOHN  OGILVIE,  Ll.D.,  and  CHARLES  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 


Tine  Sfl'ew  Eclifcion  off"  tine 
“  IMPERIRI.  ” 
contains  233,000  words, 


work 

for 

a 

first 

payment 

of 


that 

is. 


(  More  tundra 

100,000  Ian  advance 
(  of  Webster’s. 


THE  IMPERIAL  IS  BRITISH  AND  UP  TO  DATE. 

Its  Appendices  alone  would  form  no  mean  work  of  reference.  They  comprise 

(1)  Biographical  List  of  prominent  Writers,  with  titles  of  their  leading  works  and  dates  of  birth  and  death. 

(2)  Descriptive  List  of  Noted  Personages  in  Fiction,  Deities  and  Mythical  Beings. 

(3)  Pronouncing  List  of  Modern  Geographical  Names. 

(4)  Foreign  Words  which  frequently  form  parts  of  Geographical  Names,  with  examples  for  their  use. 

(5)  Pronouncing  List  of  Greek,  Latin,  Scriptural,  and  other  Ancient  proper  Names. 

(6)  Explanatory  List  of  Words,  Phrases,  and  Notable  Sayings. 

(7)  Abbreviations  and  Contractions  used  in  Writing  and  Printing. 

(8)  Forms  of  Address  used  in  Ceremonious  Communications  with  Persons  of  Title  and  Official  Position. 

(9)  Principal  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  the  World  with  their  English  Equivalents. 


The  original  price  of  the  Dictionary  was  £$.  By  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
proprietors,  the  Saturday  Review  is  enabled  to  offer  the  work  for  20  per  cent,  less,  i.e.  £4. 
Handsomely  bound  in  leather  backs  and  cloth  sides,  it  consists  of  four  fine  volumes,  and 
may  be  secured  at  once  on  a  preliminary  payment  of 

5s, 

and  Ten  Monthly  Instalments  of  7s.  6cL  This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  adding  to  your 
library,  on  the  easiest  possible  terms,  one  of  the  greatest  works  ever  compiled  by  British' 
scholars.  The  Dictionary  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Saturday  Review,  or  specimen 
pages  will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  application. 


ORDER  FORM. 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Saturday  Review,  3S  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Please  supply  me  (carriage  paid)  with  one  copy  of  “TPIE  IMPERIAL  DICTIONARY,'’ on  account  of  which  I  enclose  initial  ' 
payment  of  5s.,  and  agree  to  pay  7s.  6d.  per  month  for  ten  months.  I  undertake  not  to  part  with  the  work  until  the  payments  are  complete. 

Signature  . 

1  .  Address  . 

Profession  . . .  . 


Date 
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The  Saturday  Review, 


22  June,  1901 


NEAREST  THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Commander  CAGNI,  of  the  Italian  Navy,  who  made  the 
sledge  journey  from  the  Polar  Star  to  a  point 

Nearer  the  Po!e 

than  any  previous  explorer  had  reached,  tells  the  story 
of  his  adventures  in  the 

PALL  MALL  MA6AZINE 

FOR  JULY. 

Now  Ready.  The  article  is  fully  Illustrated. 

OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


Offices:  18  CHARING  CROSS  ROAD,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Price  One  Shilling. 


THE 


TOTAL  SOLAR  ECLIPSE 

OF  MAY  1900. 

EDITED  BY 

E.  WALTER  MAUNDER,  F.R.A.S. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  with  many  Full-page  Plates,  and 
more  than  Sixty  Photo  Blocks. 


Koyal  8vo.  Price  7s.  6d.  post  free.  Strongly  Bound. 

.  mr  “To  the  lay  reader  this  volume  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing,  because  it  dwells  largely  on  the  general  features  of  a  solar 
■  eclipse.  ” — Manchester  Guardian. 


“  KNOWLEDGE  ”  OFFICE,  326  High  Holborn, 

London. 


ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

M.  YL&DIMXR  DE  FICHMANN. 

THIS  AFTERNOON,  at  3. 

LAST  RECITAL. 

Free  list  entirely  suspended. 

Bechstein  Grand  Piano. — Tickets,  10s.  6d.,  3s,,  2s.,  usual  Agents,  and  WHITE- 
HEAD,  St.  James's  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street.  W. 

ST.  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MR.  LANDON  RONALD’S 

GRAND  ANNUAL  CONCERT. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert.) 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  NEXT,  June  27,  at  2.30. 

Tickets,  10s.  6d.  5S  3S.,  2«.,  is.,  of  usual  agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St. 
JamessHall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


ST.'  JAMES’S  HALL. 

MR.  HERBERT  FRYER’S 

PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

THURSDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  June  27,  at  8.30. 

Vocalist:  MADAME  BETTY  BRYANT. 

Accompanist — Mr.  OSCAR  EVE.  Steinway  Grand  Piano. — Tickets,  7s.  6d. 
(three  for  one  guinea),  5s.,  3s.,  is.,  of  usual  Agents,  and  WHITEHEAD,  St. 
James  s  Hall.— N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


QUEEN’S  (SMALL)  HALL. 

CHEVALIER  RECITALS  DAILY  at  3 

And  THURSDAYS  and  SATURDAYS  at  3  and  8.30. 

Mr.  ALBERT  CHEVALIER. 

Miss  Daisy  Irvine,  Mr.  T.  E.  Weist  Hill,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  West. 

7s.  6d.,  ss.,  2S.  6d.,  is.  Robert  Newman,  Manager. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 


LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT.  Doors  open  7.30. 


AD\  ERTISER  (aged  26),  good  appearance,  educa¬ 
tion  and  address,  with  business  experience,  desires  to  enter  a  LONDON 
PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  with  a  view  to  learning  the  trade.  Would  be  willing 
to  give  six  mon  hs  free  if  desi-ed.  Good  references.  J.  S.  Feaver,  2  Coombe 
Villas,  New  Malden,.  Surrey. 
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THE 

IMPERIAL 

YEOMANRY. 


THE  Publisher  of  the  ARMY 
AND  NAVY  GAZETTE”  begs 
to  say  that  he  still  has  a  few  sets 
of  Yeoiuanry  Types  for  disposal  at  the 
original  price,  1  2s.  6d.,  carriage  paid  in 
United  Kingdom.  There  are  33  types  in 
the  series,  including  one  showing  the 
Imperial  Yeomanry  in  their  active  ser¬ 
vice  kit.  The  remainder  of  the  plates 
depict  the  different  regiments  of  Imperial 
Yeomanry  in  their  strikingly  handsome 
home  uniforms  ;  these  uniforms,  by  the 
way,  will  he  very  rarely  seen  in  future 
owing  to  the  thorough  reorganisation  of 
the  whole  force.  Hence  the  moment  is 
opportune  for  securing  this  valuable 
series  of  coloured  plates.  The  plates  are 
also  sold  separately,  6£d.  each,  post  free. 
List  and  specimen  gratis  of  the  Publisher, 
“Army  and  Navy  Gazette,”  3  York 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C. 


HULL  CORPORATION  £3  PER  CENT. 
REDEEMABLE  STOCK. 

Interest  payable  Half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  1st  March  and 
1st  September. 


ISSUE  OF  0O(?,OOQ  £3  PER 

Authorised  by  the  Hull  Corporation  Loans  Act,  1881. 
Board’s  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  (No. 
ch.  cxxxi. 


CENT.  STOCK. 

and  the  Local  Government 
n)  Act,  1888,  5l  &  52  Viet. 


Price  of  Issue,  £95  10s.  per  cent. 

First  Dividend,  being  three  months’  interest,  payable  on  the  1st  September. 

Trustees  are  authorised  by  the  Trustee  Act,  1893,  to  invest  in  this  Stock,  unless 
expressly  forbidden  by  the  instrument  creating  the  Trust. 

The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  give  notice  that,  by  arrange¬ 
ments  made  with  the  Corporation  of  Hull,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the 
City  Council,  they  are  authorised  to  receive  applications  for  ^600,000  of  Hull 
Corporation  Redeemable  Stock,  bearing  interest  at  £■$  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
half-yearly  at  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  Stock  will  be  redeemed  by  the  Corporation  at  par  on  the  31st  August,  1951,  or 
at  their  option  at  par  on  or  after  the  31st  August,  1921,  upon  three  calendar  months’ 
notice  being  given  by  public  advertisement,  should  the  same  not  have  been  pre¬ 
viously  cancelled  either  by  purchase  in  the  open  market,  or  by  agreement  with  the 
Stockholders. 

The  Stock  will  be  secured  upon  the  Revenues  from  the  Lands,  Water,  Gas, 
Electric  Light,  and  Tramway  undertakings,  and  other  property  of  the  Corporation, 
and  on  the  Boiough  Fund  and  Borough  and  District  Rates,  and,  so  far  as  security 
is  concerned,  will  rank  equally  with  all  Stock  issued  by  the  Corporation. 

As  an  additional  security,  the  Corporation  have,  under  their  Loans  Act,  1881,  to 
provide  Sinking  Funds  which,  within  the  period  prescribed  by  the  various  Acts  or 
Sanctions  authorising  the  raising  of  the  money,  will  be  sufficient  to  redeem  at  par  the 
Stock  now  proposed  to  be  issued,  and  the  Corporation  are  empowered  to  invest  such 
Sinking  Funds  in  the  purchase  of  this  Stock. 

The  Corporation  own  considerable  property,  including  Real  Estate.  Water,  Gas,* 
Electric  Lighting,  and  Tramway  undertakings,  Markets,  Baths  and  Public  Parks, 
and  the  Capital  value  of  the  Revenue-producing  property  is  estimated  by  the 
Corporation  at  the  sum  of  ,£2,524,000. 

The  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  Corporation  from  its  undertakings  and  from  its 
other  properties  is  shown  by  the  accounts  to  be  over  ^216,000,  which  will  be  further 
increased  by  the  revenue  from  the  extension  of  the  Tramway  undertaking,  for  the 
purchase  of  which  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  this  issue  of  Stock  is  to  be  applied. 
The  debt  of  the  Corporation  is  thus  amply  secured  upon  these  receipts  without 
touching  the  rates. 

The  outstanding  debt  of  the  Corporation,  inclusive  of  the  present  issue,  will 
amount  to  ,£2,062,020,  which  includes  .£73,981  raised  for,  and  lent  to,  other  Local 
Authorities,  and  the  Loan  is  required  to  discharge  the  present  indebtedness  of  the 
Corporation  for  Tramways,  Electric  Lighting  and  Gas  undertakings,  Ciiy  Improve¬ 
ments,  &c. 

The  rateable  value  of  the  City  exceeds  ;£i, 003,000,  and  the  Borough  and  District 
Rates  are  unlimited  in  amount,  except  over  a  small  area  added  to  the  City  by  the 
Kingston-upon-Hull  Corporation  Act,  1897,  as  to  which  the  rates  are  subject  to 
certain  limitations  mentioned  in  the  Act. 

The  Books  of  the  Stock  will  be  kept  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  London,  but 
arrangements  have  been  entered  into  whereby  assignments  and  transfers  may  be 
made  at  the  Hull  Branch  of  the  Bank.  Dividend  warrants  will  be  transmitted  by 
post,  unless  otherwise  desired. 

Transfers  will  be  free  of  Stamp  Duty. 

Applications,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  £5  per  cent.,  will  be 
received  at  the  Chief  Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England,  Threadneedle  Street, 
London,  E.C.,  up  to  Four  o  clock  on  Thursday,  the  27th  day  of  June,  1901,  or  at 
the  Hull  Branch  of  such  Bank  up  to  3  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  the  26th  day  of  June, 
1901.  The  amount  of  Stock  applied  for  must  be  written  on  the  outs  de  of  the  ap¬ 
plication.  In  case  of  partial  allotment  the  balance  of  the  amount  paid  as  deposit 
will  be  applied  towards  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment.  Should  there  be  a 
surplus  after  making  that  payment,  such  surplus  will  be  refunded  by  cheque. 

Applications  must  be  for  multiples  of  ,£100.  No  allotment  will  be  made  of  a  less 
amount  than  ,£100  Stock. 

The  dates  at  which  the  further  payments  on  account  of  the  said  Loan  will  be 
required  are  as  follows  : — 

On  Monday,  the  8th  July, 

On  Monday,  the  29th  July, 


1901,  ,£30  10s.  per  cent.  ; 
19^r>  ^3°  percent. 


On  Wednesday,  the  28th  August,  1901,  ,£30  per  cent. 

but  the  instalments  may  be  paid  in  full,  on  or  after  the  8th  July,  under  discount 
at  the  rate  of  £2  per  cent,  per  annum.  In  case  of  default  in  ihe  payment  of  any 
instalment  at  its  proper  date,  the  deposit  and  instalments  previously  paid  will  be 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer,  with  Coupon  attached  for  three  months’  dividend 
payable  1st  September  next,  will  be  issued  in  exchange  for  the  provisional  r<  ceipts. 

The  Stock  will  be  inscribed  in  the  Bank’s  Books  on  or  after  the  28th  August, 
1901,  but  Scrip  paid  in  full,  in  anticipation,  may  be  inscribed  on  or  after  the 
bth  July,  1901.  ^  _  . 

Applications  must  be  on  printed  forms,  which  can  be  obtained  at  the  Chief 
Cashier’s  Office,  Bank  of  England  ;  at  the  Hull  Branch  of  the  Hank  of  England  m, 
at  all  other  Branches  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  of  Messrs.  Mullens,  Marshall  & 
Co.,  4  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C  or  of  the  City  Treasurer,  Town  Hall,  Hull. 
Bank  of  England,  London 
2 1st  June,  1901. 


22  June,  igoi 


The  Saturday  Review 


The  LIST  of  APPLICATIONS  will  OPEN  on  TUESDAY,  the  25th  day  of  June.  1901,  and  will  CLOSE  on  or  before  THURSDAY,  the  27th  day 

of  June,  1901,  for  both  TOWN  and  COUNTRY. 

This  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies. 


RICHARD  DICKESON  AND  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

INCORPORATED  UNDER  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS,  1862  to  1900. 

CAPITAL  -  £225,000, 

Divided  into  25,000  Six  per  Cent.  Cumulative  Preference  Shares  of  £5  each  (£125,000),  20,000  Ordinary  Shares  of  £5  each  (£100,000). 


The  vendors  will  take  as  fully-paid  79,400  of  the  Ordinary  shares  and  5,600  of  the 
Preference  shares  in  part  payment  of  the  purchase  price.  The  directors  have  signed 
the  memorandum  of  association  for  the  remaining  600  Ordinary  shares,  being  their 
-qualification  as  after-mentioned. 

Subscriptions  at  par  are  invited  for  the  balance,  viz.  : 

19,400  SIX  PER  CENT.  CUMULATIVE  PREFERENCE  SHARES 
of  .£5  each,  payable  as  follows  : 

On  application,  10s.  per  share  ;  on  allotment,  £ 2  ;  one  month  after  allotment, 
£2  10s.  Total,  £5. 

DIRECTORS.— -WOLDEMAR  OEHME  KENNETT,  Market  Lane,  Dover, 
Merchant.  ^ALEXANDER  WILLIAM  PRINCE.  Victoria  Warehouses, 
Mansell  Street,  E.,  Merchant.  FELIX  DICKESON  BOLTON,  Market 
Lane,  Dover,  Merchant.  *  Existing  members  of  the  firm. 

BANKERS.— CAPITAL  AND  COUNTIES  BANK  (LIMITED),  Threadneedle 
Street,  E.C.,  and  Branches. 

BROKERS.-BUCKLER.  NORMAN,  and  CRISP,  n  Angel  Court,  London, E.C. 
SOLICITORS.  —  LINKLATER,  ADDISON,  BROWN,  and  JONES,  2  Bond 
Court,  Walbrook,  London,  E.C.  ;  STILWELL  and  HARBY,  Dover. 
AUDITORS.— EVERE1  T  and  WHIBLEY,  13  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES  {pro  tern.). — E.  CHAPPELL,  Finsbury  House, 
Blomfield  Street,  E.C. 

The  Preference  shares  are  cumulative  as  to  dividend,  and  preferential  over  the 
Ordinary  shares  as  to  capital  ;  but  will  not  in  a  winding-up  carry  any  right  to  the 
'Surplus  Assets  remaining  after  repayment  of  capital.  No  Debentures  or  Debenture 
Stock  can  be  created  or  issued  without  the  sanction  of  an  extraordinary  resolution 
of  a  meeting  of  the  Preference  shareholders.  The  dividend  on  the  Preference 
shares  will  be  payable  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  in  every  year, 
the  first  payment  calculated  from  the  due  dates  of  payment  of  the  several  instal¬ 
lments  being  made  on  the  1st  January,  1902. 

THE  FOLLOWING  PARTICULARS  ARE  TAKEN  FROM  THE 
PROSPECTUS  OF  RICHARD  DICKESON  AND  CO.  (LIMITED): 

The  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  as  a  going  concern, 
•with  the  exception  hereafter  mentioned,  the  well-known  business  of  Richard 
Dickeson  and  Co.,  Wholesale  Grocery  Provision  Merchants  and  Military  Con¬ 
tractors,  at  Dover,  London,  Dublin,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  Aldershot,  Liverpool, 
Gibraltar,  &c.  The  business  has  been  established  for  upwards  of  half  a  century, 
and  additional  capital  has  to  be  provided  owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Sir  Richard 
Dickeson,  and  is  also  required  for  the  further  extension  of  the  business. 

The  company  will  also  acquire  from  the  executors  of  Sir  Richard  Dickeson  certain 
freehold  and  leasehold  premises  which  were  formerly  leased  by  him  to  the  firm,  and 
which  are  valued,  as  appears  below,  at  £26,700. 

A  large  and  increasing  wholesale  business  is  being  carried  on  by  the  firm  in 
England  and  Ireland,  and  a  very  considerable  export  trade  is  done  with  India, 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  and  various  ports  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  staff  consists  of 
nearly  1,000  hands,  and  is  able  at  short  notice  to  cater  for  a  large  number  of  persons. 
This  was  evidenced  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  when,  with  only  three  days’  notice,  the  firm  catered  satisfactorily  for  about 
.27,000  troops. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  all  the  principal  members  of  the  staff  to 
'remain  in  the  service  of  the  company. 

The  firm  have  recently  opened  branches  in  South  Africa.  These  branches  will, 
however,  not  be  acquired  by  the  company,  nor  have  the  profits  made  there  been 
included  bv  the  accountants  in  their  certificate,  the  vendors  considering  that  owing 
to  the  special  character  of  that  trade  through  the  war  the  result  cannot  be  reckoned 
upon  as  a  fair  basis  of  future  profits. 

Messrs.  J.  H.  Champness,  Corderoy  and  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants,  have 
•-examined  the  books  of  the  firm,  and  report  as  follows  : — 


103  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  20th  May,  1901. 

To  the  Directors,  Richard  Dickeson  and  Co.  (Limited). 

Gentlemen, — We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  Richard  Dickeson  and 
Co.  for.  the  five  years  ending  31st  December,  1900,  and  find  that  after  eliminating 
the  businesses  in  South  Africa  and  the  M6tropole  Stores,  Dover,  the  latter  of  which, 
we  understand,  have  been  disposed  of,  the  profits  shown  thereby  have  been  as 
follows,  viz.  : 

For  the  year  1895  ..  ,£13,084  1  7  For  the  year  1899  ..  ,£17,357  2  5 

Do.  1897  ..  13,079  16  2  Do.  1900  ..  35,753  3  5 

Do.  1898  ..  14,619  16  2 

These  profits  have  been  arrived  at  before  charging  Income-tax  and  interest  on 

loans,  or  on  partners’  capital,  but  after  writing  off  all  expenses,  including  repairs, 

and  what  in  our  opinion  is  an  amply  sufficient  charge  for  maintenance  and  deprecia¬ 
tion,  but  excluding  the  rentals  of  the  freehold  premises  at  Dover,  and  Aldershot, 
which  it  is  proposed  the  company  about  to  be  formed  shall  purchase  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Dickeson.  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  H.  CHAMPNESS,  CORDEROY,  and  Co. 

The  large  increase  in  the  profits  during  1900  over  the,  previous  years  was  caused 
by  a  general  extension  of  the  business  of  the  firm,  the  turnover  being  more  than 
doubled,  and  during  the  present  year  further  branches  have  been  established,  and 
the  vendors  see  no  reason  why  the  profits  should  not  be  maintained  at  the  level  of 
1900.  Up  to  this  date  the  returns  snow  an  increase  compared  with  the  correspond¬ 


ing  period  last  year. 

The  average  annual  profit  shown  above  is. .  ..  ..  ..  ,£18,778  15  ir 

Interest  on  Preference  shares  will  require  .  ..  ..  ..  7,500  o  o 


Leaving  for  directors’  fees,  reserve,  and  dividends  on  Ordinary 

shares  ..  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  .£11,278  15  it 

The  company  will  acquire  the  following  assets  free  from  encumbrances  : 
Stock-inrtrade,  &c.,  as  valued  by  Everett  &  Whibley,  Valuers, 

at  or  under  cost  price  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £66, 122  15  o 

Utensils-in-trade,  fixtures,  horses,  and  cart1?,  valued  by  Everett 

&  Whibley  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  17,699  10  o 

Freehold  and  leasehold  premises,  as  valued  by  Worsfold  & 

Hay  ward,  of  Dover  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  26,700  o  o 

Sundry  loans  and  shares,  as  on  31st  December,  1900  ..  ..  2,625  o  o 


£113, H7  5  o 

To  which  there  should  be  added  the  additional  working  capital 

to  be  provided  by  the  present  issue  . .  . .  . .  . .  50, coo  o  o 


Thereby  increasing  the  assets,  exclusive  of  goodwill,  to  ..  .£163,147  5  o 


Messrs.  Kennett  &  Prince,  who  have  had  the  active  management  of  the  business 
for  some  years  past,  have  agreed  to  serve  as  directors  and  managers  of  the  company 
for  seven  years  from  the  date  of  incorporation. 

The  originals  of  copies  of  all  the  contracts  mentioned  in  the  prospectus,  and  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  and  articles  of  association  of  the  company,  may  be  seen 
at  the  offices  of  the  company’s  solicitors  at  any  time  between  two  and  four  o’clock 
on  any  day  before  the  subscription  list  is  closed. 

A  brokerage  of  is.  per  share  will  be  paid  by  the  company  on  shares  allotted  in 
respect  of  applications  made  on  forms  bearing  a  broker’s  stamp. 

It  is  intended  that  an  application  shall  be  made  in  due  course  to  the  committee  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  for  a  settlement  in  and  a  quotation  of  the  Preference  shares. 

The  minimum  subscription  on  which  the  directors  will  proceed  to  allotment  is  the 
whole  of  the  Preference  shares  now  offered  for  subscription. 

The  full  prospectus,  on  which  alone  applications  for  shares  will  be  received,  can 
be  obtained  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  and  of  the  bankers  and  brokers. 


The  SUBSCRIPTION  LIST  will  be  CLOSED  on  WEDNESDAY,  the  26th  inst.,  at  Four  o’clock, 

for  both  Town  and  Country. 

The  minimum  Subscription  of  50,000  Shares  having  been  guaranteed,  the  Directors  will  proceed  to  allotment  on 
the  closing  of  the  list.  The  Full  Prospectus  has  been  filed  with  the  Registrar  of  Joint-Stock  Companies. 


WHINANARFU,  Limited 

(WJXSSAU  DISTRICT,  G©3L,X>  COAST  COLONY). 

( Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts ,  1862  to  1900.) 

CAPITAL  ~  -  «  «  £150,000 

9n  150,000  Shares  of  ^1  each. 

For  purchase  consideration,  preliminary  expenses,  underwriting  1  Cash . £25,000 

commission,  brokerage,  &e . I  Shares  .  75,000 

-  £100,000 

For  working  capital  .  50,000 

£150,000 

The  GOLD  COAST  and  ASHANTI  EXPLORERS,  Limited,  INVITE  SUBSCRIPTIONS  for  75,000  Shares  at  par,  which  include 
the  50,000  Shares  for  working  capital.  Payable  as  follows  : — 2s.  6d.  per  Share  on  Application,  2S.  6d.  on  Allotment,  2s.  6d.  one  month  alter 
Allotment,  and  the  balance  when  required  in  calls  not  exceeding  5s.  per  Share,  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  two  months. 


DIRECTORS. 

JOSEPH  SIMPSON,  No.  74  Dashwood  House, \ 

London,  E.C.  [Directors  of  the  Gold  Coast  and 

CHARLES  WALLINGTON,  Esq  .  F.C.A.,  j  Ashanti  Explorers  (Limited). 

4  Tokenhouse  Buildings.  London,  E.C.  ) 

LEONARD  MACARTtiY,  Esq.,  9  Dean  Street,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  shipowner. 
RICHARD  MOXON,  Esq.,  34  Holland  Park,  W.,  Director  of  John  F.  Betz  & 
Son  (Limited). 

BANKERS. 

PARR’S  BANK  (LIMITED),  77  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C. 

BROKERS. 

Messrs.  JOHN  GIBBS,  SON  &  Co.,  29  Cornhill,  and  Stock  Exchange, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  MEWBURN  &  BARKER,  13  Pall  Mall,  and  Stock  Exchange, 

Manchester. 

CONSULTING  MINING  ENGINEER. 

R.  H.  WILLIAMS,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  M.E.,  25  Budge  Row,  London,  E.C. 

AGENTS. 

Messrs.  PICKERING  &  BERTHOLTD,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Cape 

Coast  Castle. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messrs.  PARKER  &  RICHARDSON,  Finsbury  House,  E  C. 

SECRETARY  AND  OFFICES. 

H.  T.  HALLAMORE,  35  Copthall  Avenue,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  as  a  parent  Company  by  the  Gold  Coast  and 
Ashanti  Exolorers  (Limited),  to  acquire  and  prospect  the  Concession,  held  for  99 
years,  from  September,  1894,  of  the  property  known  as  “  Whinanarfu,"  situate  on 
the  river  Whin,  in  the  district  of  Wassau,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

The  property  is  said  to  be  about  nine  miles  from  the  coast,  and  its  area  is 
stated  in  the  lease  to  be  about  20  by  12  miles  (240  square  miles),  and  is  thus 
described  :  — 

“  That  piece  of  land  measuring  about  20  miles  from  North  to  South  by  about  12 
miles  from  East  to  West  (more  or  less),  situate  in  the  district  of  Wassau,  bounded 
on  the  North  by  Adomanoo  village,  on  the  South  by  Whindu  property,  on  the  Ease 
by  Secondee  Side,  and  on  the  West  by  Bansue  property,  and  more  particularly 
delineated  in  the  plan  hereto  annexed.” 

The  Lease  forming  the  title  to  the  property  having  been  granted  prior  to  the 
30th  October,  1895,  is,  in  addition  to  other  privileges,  exempt  from  the  limitations  in 
area  imposed  by  the  Concessions  Ordinance,  1900,  Sec.  19,  in  respect  of  Concessions 
of  a  later  date. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Williams,  M.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Mr.  R.  G.  Rogerson, 
C.  and  M.E.,  F.R.G.S.,  Mr.  W.  Shaw  Duncan,  M.E.,  C.E.,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Donald  Geairns,  accompany  the  full  prospectus. 

A  competent  staff  of  English  Mining  Lngineers,  fully  equipped,  will  be  despatched 
to  Whinanarfu  as  soon  as  practicable  to  prospect  the  property,  and  in  needful 
extent  to  open  up  mining  blocks  with  a  view  to  their  resale  10  separate  Mining 
Companies,  to  be  formed  for  working  them  with  adequate  working  capital. 

For  particulars  required  by  the  Companies;  Act,  1900  (including  contracts),  see 
full  prospectus. 

Subscriptions  for  shares  are  not  invited  upon  this  abridged  advert;sement,  but 
full  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  and  copies  of  the  reports  above  referred 
to  can  be  obtained  from  the  Bankers  and  Brokers,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the 
Company. 3 
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The  Saturday  Review. 


2 2  June,  iqoi 


Messrs.  LONGMANS  &  CO.’s  List. 

With  197  Illustrations  (mainly  in  tints),  reproduced  from  Photographs 
and  Sketches  by  the  Author,  16  Maps  and  Plans,  a  Bibliography, 
and  a  Map  of  Armenia  and  Adjacent  Countries. 

2  vols.  medium  8vo.  42s.  net. 

ARMENIA: 

TRAVELS  AJSTJD  STUDIES. 

By  H.  F.  B.  LYNCH. 

“  Mr.  Lynch’s  great  work  is,  indeed,  the  fullest  that  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
question.  In  his  982  pages  there  is  something  for  every  class  of  reader — for  the 
politician  and  the  historian,  the  geographer  and  the  mountaineer,  the  sportsman  and 
the  traveller,  the  theologian  and  the  man  of  business.  For  the  author  has  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  his  two  volumes  not  only  a  record  of  his  personal  experiences 
but  an  encyclopaedia  of  all  that  concerns  the  Armenians  and  the  countries  which 
they  inhabit.” — Daily  Chronicle. 

“  Mr.  Lynch  is  an  experienced  observer  of,  and  writer  on,  Asiatics,  he  has  studied 
the.  history  of  Armenia  to  some  purpose,  and  his  travels  were  prolonged  and 
deliberate  enough  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  whole  Armenian 
question,  while  his  detachment  and  cosmopolitanism  free  his  work  from  the  preju¬ 
dices  .which  are  so  apt  to  mislead  the  readers  of  Armenian  political  literature.  He 
is  plainly,  moreover,  an  expert  photographer  and  a  skilled  cartographer.” 

Glasgozv  Herald. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  M. A. 
lion.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Litt. D.  Cambridge,  &c. 

[On  Monday  next. 

***  This  •work  gives  within  a  short  compass  a  history  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  from  a  biographical  point  of  view.  The  text  has  been  revised 
by  the  Author ,  but  otherwise'  is  the  same  in  a  cheaper  form  as  that 
which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Goupil  with  illustrations  in  their 
Illustrated  Series  of  Historical  Volumes. 

SWALLOWFIELD  AND  ITS  OWNERS. 

By  LADY  RUSSELL,  of  Swallowfield  Park. 

With  15  Photogravure  Portraits  and  36  other  Illustrations. 

4to.  42s.  net. 

LIBERTY  DOCUMENTS,  with  Contemporary  Expo¬ 
sition  and  Critical  Comments  drawn  from  Various  Writers. 
Selected  and  prepared  by  MABEL  HILL,  State  Normal  School, 
Lowell,  Massachusetts.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
University.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 

The  design  of  this  book  is  to  direct  students  to  the  evolution  of 
constitutional  government  from  the  time  of  the  declared  policy  of 
Henry  f.  towards  his  subjects  to  the  present  day. 


OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS. 


Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  pp.  xxiv-479,  8s.  6 d.  net. 

NOTES  ON  ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGY,  chiefly 

reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society.  By 
the  Rev.  Walter  W.  Skeat,  Litt.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

New  Edition,  completely  Rewritten  and  Rearranged.  Post  8 vo, 
pp.  xvi-664,  cloth ,  5-f.  6 d. 

A  CONCISE  ETYMOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  By  the  Same  Author. 

Small  t^to,  buckram,  pp.  xxiv  +  196,  with  Coloured  Illustrations, 
Woodcuts  and  Map,  1 2s.  6 d.  net. 

THE  ALFRED  JEvVEL.  An  Historical  Essay. 

By  John  Earle,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Rector  of  Swanswick,  Preben¬ 
dary  of  Wells,  Rawlinsonian  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

Demy  8vo,  pp.  1354,  buckram,  32^. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  JOHN 

GOWER.  Edited  from  the  Manuscripts,  with  Introductions, 
Notes,  and  Glossaries.  By  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A. ,  formerly 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Vols.  II  and  III, 
ENGLISH  WORKS. 

Already  published,  Vol.  I,  FRENCH  WORKS.  Price  16s. 
Four  vols.  crown  8 vo,  pp.  cx-1965,  cloth,  24 s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  GEORGE  BERKELEY, 

D.  D. ,  formerly  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Including  his  Posthumous 
Works.  With  Prefaces,  Annotations,  and  an  Account  of  his- 
Life.  By  A.  C.  Fraser,  D.C.L. ,  LL.D.  New  and  Revised 
Edition. 

This  is  virtually  a  new  book,  having  been  almost  wholly  rewritten, 
v  The  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  BISHOP  BERKELEY 
(1871,  demy  8vo.)  may  still  be  purchased,  price  16 s. 

Two  vols.  8vo,  clolh,  gilt  top,  pp.  lii  4-  720,  21  s. 

CELTIC  FOLKLORE  :  WELSH  and  MANX. 

By  John  Rh^s,  M.A.,  D.Litt. ,  Hon.  LL.D.  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  Professor  of  Celtic,  Principal  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford. 

Crown  8 vo,  cloth,  pp.  296,  with  Two  Maps,  4 s.  6 d. 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND 

HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  George,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
New  College,  Oxford. 

8vo,  half-roan,  pp.  xxxii  +  372,  16 s. 

LEGISLATIVE  METHODS  AND  FORMS. 

By  Sir  Courtenay  Ilbert,  K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  Parliamentary 
Counsel  to  the  Treasury  ;  sometime  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
Governor- General  of  India. 


government  ob  mmm  evolution.  By 

EDMOND  KELLY,  M.A. ,  F. G.S.,  late  Lecturer  on  Municipal 
Government  at  Columbia  University,  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
Vol.  II.  :  INDIVIDUALISM  AND  COLLECTIVISM. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  net. 


RESEARCHES  ON  CELLULOSE,  1895-1900. 

By  CROSS  and  BEVAN  (C.  F.  Cross  and  E.  J.  Bevan), 
Authors  of  “Cellulose:  an  Outline  of  the  Chemistry  of  the 
Structural  Elements  of  Plants.”  Crown  8vo.  6s.  net. 

[On  Monday  next. 

APOSTLES  OF  THE  LORD:  being-  Six  Lectures 

on  Pastoral  Theology  delivered  in  the  Divinity  School,  Cambridge, 
Lent  Term,  1901.  By  W.  C.  E.  NEWBOLT,  M.A.,  Canon  and 
Chancellor  of  St.  Paul’s.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d.  net. 


Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE  VICAR  OF  ST.  LUKE'S. 

By  SIBYL  CREED. 

“In  many  respects  a  notable  novel.  One  would  imagine  that  the  creator  of 
Docker  and  Mrs.  Bind  should  have  a  literary  future.”  —Glasgow  Herald. 

“  It  abounds  with  situations  of  enthralling  interest,  and  the  characters  are  all  of 
them  alive.  As  a  novel  it  should  command  success  from  its  great  ability  and  un¬ 
failing  power.” — Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

“This  novel  will  be  read  with  interest  by  those  who  care  to  know  what  is  the 

precise  standpoint  of  the  modern  English  Romanist  . We  are  grateful  for  the 

book,  which  has  interested  us  very  much.” — Scottish  Guardian. 


LONGMAN’S 

JULY  1901. 

FYANDER’S  WIDOW.  ( Concluded .) 
By  M.  E.  Francis  (Mrs.  Francis 
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NOTES  OF  THE  WEEK. 

The  Government  theory  of  politics  seems  to  be  that 
everything  depends  on  a  bad  start.  Beginning  last 
Parliament  with  a  ludicrous  legislative  fiasco,  they 
managed  to  stay  in  until  the  sixth  session  and  snapped 
an  election  success  at  the  end  of  it.  Accordingly,  they 
are  beginning  this  Parliament  by  dropping  their  only 
important  Bill — also  an  Education  Bill — thus  providing 
a  spectacle  of  incapacity  for  which  a  parallel  can  be 
found  only  in  this  Government’s  own  precedent  of 
1896.  What  an  exhilarating  exhibition  of  the  “in¬ 
born  political  genius  ”  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  !  A 
Government  with  a  large  majority  in  the  Commons, 
with  no  regular  Opposition  to  meet,  in  a  session  carry¬ 
ing  an  extremely  small  legislative  programme,  confesses 
its  impotence  to  carry  a  long-promised  measure,  so 
modest  and  so  tentative  in  form  as  to  be  hardly  more 
than  the  shell  of  a  Bill.  Because  Mr.  Balfour  chooses  to 
mismanage  the  business  of  the  House,  the  whole 
country,  not  Mr.  Balfour  and  members  of  Parliament, 
is  made  to  pay  for  it.  It  is  monstrous  that  some  of  the 
deepest  interests  of  the  nation  should  be  jettisoned  to 
suit  the  ease  of  a  group  of  stale  politicians. 

And  what  do  the  Government  offer  us  instead  of  this 
Bill  ?  The  affirmation  of  a  principle  !  Coming  from 
this  Government  the  suggestion  is  humorous  certainly  ; 
but  the  jest  strikes  us  as  ill-timed.  To  Mr.  Balfour’s 
“holdings  out”  for  next  session,  which  it  must  be 
admitted  he  had  the  good  taste  to  distinguish  from 
promises,  no  attention  can  be  paid.  In  the  first  place 
the  Government  may  not  be  in  power  ;  if  there  were 
an  Opposition,  they  would  certainly  be  out  of  power. 
In  the  second  place,  the  will  is  needed  ;  and  none 
but  the  merest  passing  acquaintance  would  attribute 
to  this  Government  any  will  to  pass  an  Education 
Bill.  Thirdly,  they  will  want  the  time  ;  but  next 
session,  the  completion  of  military  operations  will 
bring  on  the  question  of  the  South  African  settlement  ; 
Army  reform  will  take  more  serious  attention  than  now, 
for  Mr.  Brodrick’s  six  army  corps  will  have  broken 


down  for  want  of  recruits  ;  the  claims  of  the  navy  will 
be  more  instant  and  certainly  much  louder  ;  and  water 
and  housing  will  be  less  easily  shirked  than  education. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  seems  to  infer  an  easy  passage 
for  the  Bill  from  its  remaining  almost  unchallenged  when 
introduced  by  him  in  the  Lords  at  the  fag  end  of  last 
Parliament.  A  less  brilliant  man  than  the  Duke  would 
have  found  a  natural  explanation  of  public  indifference 
to  the  Bill  in  1900  in  the  circumstances  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  made  it  obvious  that  it  was  intended  not  to 
pass  the  Bill  during  that  session.  This  time  that 
intention  was  not  obvious,  whatever  it  may  be  next 
session.  This  country  is  now  in  a  pretty  tangle 
politically,  with  a  Government  which  cannot  govern 
and  an  Opposition  that  cannot  oppose. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  nation,  even  as  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  had  no  opportunity  of 
pronouncing  unprejudiced  judgment  on  the  granting  of 
preferential  rates  to  the  colonies.  Mr.  Lowther’s  ex¬ 
cellent  amendment  on  the  sugar-tax  was  a  little  belated, 
but  it  was  very  much  up  to  date  as  compared  with  the 
arguments  used  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  support  of  his  Free-trade  pedantry.  His  arguments 
showed  how  serious  a  deficiency  is  want  of  imagination. 
He  and  his  supporters  lay  stress  on  the  amount  of 
foreign  trade  as  compared  with  colonial.  The  argument 
would  not  hold  if  we  got  a  tenth  instead  of  a  third  of 
our  imports  from  the  colonies.  As  the  Empire  is  and, 
with  the  leave  of  fanatical  Free-traders,  will  be,  the 
relations  of  Britain  and  the  colonies  are  ceasing  to  be 
mechanical  and  are  becoming  as  it  were  organic. 
Analogies  drawn  from  the  early  success  of  the  Free- 
trade  policy  no  longer  hold.  Britain  has  expanded  in 
the  interval  and  the  abolition  of  import  duties  within 
the  Empire  should  ipso  facto  have  accompanied  the 
expansion.  From  this  point  of  view  one  may  remain 
a  bigoted  Free-trader  and  yet  demand  with  Mr.  Lowther 
the  abolition  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  duties. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  so  far  yielded 
to  the  agitation  of  the  coalowners  as  to  make  two  im¬ 
portant  modifications  in  the  incidence  of  the  tax.  Con¬ 
tracts  made  before  the  Budget  speech  are  to  be  franked 
till  the  end  of  the  year  and  fine  coal  sold  at  less  than 
six  shillings  a  ton  is  to  be  free  of  tax.  There  may  be 
justice  in  the  recognition  of  both  these  exceptions. 
It  may  be  well  to  avoid  suddenly  altering  the 
relations  of  private  contractors  and  possibly  the 
tax  did  fall  rather  heavily  on  the  Durham  and 
Northumberland  collieries.  The  common  price  of  the 
fine  coal  has  been  six  shillings  and  sixpence  a  ton  and 
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the  profits  have  been  large.  It  will  still  allow  of  a 
more  than  adequate  margin  of  profit,  if  the  same 
quality  of  coal  is  sold  at  five  shillings  and  elevenpence 
arid  the  tax  avoided.  How  great  a  deficiency  on  the 
previous  estimates  these  two  allowances  will  involve 
seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  calculation  ;  but  its 
amount  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  show  the  coal- 
owners  how  generously  they  have  been  treated.  They 
are  continuing  to  make  excessive  percentages. 

The  debate  in  the  Lords  on  the  army  scheme  pro¬ 
duced  some  trenchant  criticism,  especially  on  the  folly 
of  excessive  trust  in  Volunteers  ;  but  as  is  usual  in 
army  debates  no  proposal  of  constructive  utility  was 
suggested.  The  gist  of  the  debate  lay  in  the  em¬ 
phasis  laid  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  the  necessity 
of  a  higher  rate  of  pay.  Lord  Wolseley  put  the 
position  as  to  the  Auxiliary  forces  well.,  They  have 
done  good  work  but  in  regular  warfare  cannot  take  the 
place  of  regular  soldiers.  They  may  serve  as  the  haft 
but  not  as  the  steel  tip  of  the  spear.  It  is  not  safe  to 
entrust  the  entire  defence  of  these  islands  to  auxiliaries, 
sending  our  available  forces  abroad.  On  the  question 
of  higher  pay  Lord  Lansdowne  effectually  answered  the 
Duke  of.  Bedford.  A  small  increase  would  be  of  no  use 
from  the  recruiting  point  of  view  ;  and  a  large  increase 
means  a  prohibitive  increase  of  cost.  But  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  did  not  say  what  would  happen  if  recruits  could 
not  be  got,  either  with  the  present  or  with  higher  pay. 
Of  course  he  officially  disclaimed  any  suggestion  of 
compulsory  service  abroad. 

Most  of  the  news  from  South  Africa  has  consisted 
in  fuller  accounts  of  past  operations.  The  record  of 
Lord  Kitchener’s  Fighting  Scouts  in  the  North  Trans¬ 
vaal  has  been  summed  up  and  is  an  astonishing  record 
of  clever  captures.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem 
Colonel  Harley’s  brigade  in  co-operation  with  General 
Campbell’s  column  has  captured  enormous  stores  of 
foodstuffs  and  stock  on  the  usual  scale.  Some  further 
details  have  also  been  received  of  General  Blood’s 
surprise  and  pursuit  of  “the  Boer  Government”,  as 
represented  by  General  Botha  and  some  hundred  men, 
who  were  in  hiding  near  Carolina.  Little  has  been 
heard  of  Ivruitzinger  in  Cape  Colony,  probably  for  the 
reason  that  he  too  has  found  it  necessary  to  hide  in  the 
hills.  A  curious  side-light  is  thrown  on  the  nature  of 
•the  war  and  the  extent  of  the  country  by  the  discovery 
of  some  burghers  peacefully  engaged  in  ploughing  and 
sowing  upon  their  farms  in  the  Magaliesberg.  They 
thought  the  war  had  ended  in  their  favour  some  time 
ago.  These  poor  Arcadians  are  now  prisoners. 

M.  de  Bloch’s  lecture  on  the  Transvaal  war  at  the 
United  Service  Institution  was  an  interesting  and 
rather  amusing  illustration  of  the  philosopher  disposing 
of  the  world’s  affairs  in  his  study.  M.  de  Bloch’s  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  earthworks  and  modern  guns  have  made 
war  so  prolonged  and  indecisive  an  affair  that  civilised 
nations  will  see  that  it  is  not  worth  while  embarking  in 
it.  The  South  African  war  has  certainly  proved  that  a 
small  nation  of  farmers,  without  discipline,  money  or 
science,  can  keep  ten  times  their  number  of  professional 
soldiers  at  bay  for  eighteen  months.  If  a  war  between 
two  such  unequally  matched  combatants  lasts  two  years 
and  costs  ^200,000,000,  how  long,  it  is  natural  if 
fallacious  to  ask,  would  a  war  between  two  first-rate 
Powers  last  and  how  much  would  it  cost?  Surely 
rational  men  would  refuse  to  go  in  for  ten  years  of 
bloodshed  and  thousands  of  millions  of  expenditure  ! 
All  this  is  quite  true  ;  but  nations  are  not  composed  of 
calculating  philosophers.  It  was  said  of  Adam  Smith 
that  he  argued  in  his  book  as  if  every  man  had  a 
Scotchman  inside  him.  M.  de  Bloch  reasons  as  if  a 
cool  and  leisurely  scientist  thought,  spoke  and  acted  for 
“  the  average  sensual  man  ”. 

The  truth  is  that  considerations  of  prudence  never  yet 
stopped  a  nation  from  going  to  war,  and  never  will, 
until  human  nature  changes.  Nevertheless  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  war  will  make  the  Governments  of  civilised  Powers 
a  great  deal  more  cautious  how  they  provoke  situations 
irom  which  there  might  be  no  issue  but  war.  So  far 


M.  de  Bloch  is  right.  And  there  are  several  other  con¬ 
clusions  in  the  lecture  which  are  both  true  and  comfort¬ 
ing,  as  for  instance  this.  “That  the  German  army 
managed  its  undertakings  in  no  way  better  might  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  when  some  15,000  men  had  to 
be  sent  to  China  the  arrangements  were  absurdly  un¬ 
practical  and  absolutely  defective.”  The  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter  is,  according  to  M.  de  Bloch,  that  the 
discipline  and  long  training  of  professional  armies  are 
costly  and  useless,  even  for  such  a  branch  of  the  service 
as  the  artillery,  for  “  the  amateur  Boer  artillerists  did 
very  well  ”,  and  that  decisive  battles  in  the  future  are 
not  to  be  hoped  for.  It  is  something  to  hear  from  an 
impartial,  and,  so  far  as  science  goes,  competent  wit¬ 
ness  that  the  prolongation  of  the  war  has  not  been  due 
to  mistakes  in  its  conduct,  and  that  any  other  European 
nation  would  probably  have  done  worse. 

The  increased  majority  at  Stratford-on-Avon  is  no 
doubt,  like  a  certain  beverage,  “grateful  and  comfort¬ 
ing”  to  the  Government,  and  it  indicates  the  loyalty 
and  tenacity  of  the  British  people,  when  once  they  have 
set  their  hand  to  the  plough.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
telegram  was  a  bold  stroke,  which  offended  some  and 
amused  others,  but  the  Colonial  Secretary  understands 
the  constituencies  better  than  anyone  else.  Perhaps  a 
diminished  majority  might  have  had  a  not  unwholesome 
effect  in  stimulating  the  Government  to  something  like 
resolute  measures,  though  it  may  be  on  the  other  hand 
that  they  are  doing  their  best.  Under  the  mask  of  confi¬ 
dence,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  Ministers  to  wear,  there 
must  be  much  anxiety  as  to  how  Lord  Kitchener  can  best 
be  helped.  Naturally  Lord  Salisbury  threw  no  light  on 
this  subject  in  his  speech  at  the  United  Club,  and  his 
statement  that  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war  was 
of  immense  importance  to  the  Empire  was,  with  all 
deference,  a  truism. 

Lord  Selborne  expressed  the  decisions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  new  docks  at  Gibraltar  with  an  adroit 
perspicuity  that  visibly  won  the  admiration  of  the 
House.  The  discussion  of  anything  connected  with 
Gibraltar  is  eagerly  followed  on  the  Continent.  The 
Rock  is  still  officially  described  in  Spain  as  “  temporarily 
occupied  by  the  British  ”  and  the  increased  activity 
there  has  already  aroused  some  alarm.  Lord  Selborne 
was  both  wise  and  honest  in  using  the  occasion  to 
express  friendship  for  Spain  and  in  refusing  to  condemn 
the  docks  on  the  west  because  they  could  be  dominated 
from  friendly  territory.  These  docks  are  to  be  proceeded 
with  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  commission 
whose  report  was  under  discussion.  Lord  Selborne 
denied  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles’  insinuation  that  the  interim 
report  had  been  tinkered  in  obedience  to  official 
pressure,  but  since  his  speech  he  has  explained 
how  Mr.  Bowles  was  misled  by  the  printing  of 
the  documents.  The  docks  will  be  invaluable  in 
time  of  peace  and  in  preparation  for  war  ;  if  they  were 
discarded  for  docks  on  the  east — which  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  built  in  addition — the  utility  of  the  work 
would  be  postponed  for  another  ten  years.  The  eastern 
docks  also,  as  Lord  Goschen  pointed  out,  are  directly 
exposed  towards  the  sea  on  which  side  attack  is  most 
likely.  Lord  Selborne’s  statement  was  so  conclusive 
that  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  show  up  the  ludicrous 
nature  of  Lord  Spencer’s  suggestion  that  docks  might 
be  built  at  Malta  instead.  Did  Lord  Spencer  think 
that  Malta  is  within  the  range  of  the  Channel  fleet  ? 

The  Chinese  indemnity  question  seems  virtually  to  be 
settled.  In  accordance  with  the  British  proposals  the 
nature  of  the  guarantee  and  the  methods  of  raising  the 
money  have  been  finally  agreed  upon  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Powers,  and  the  sum  of  the  several  in¬ 
demnities  fixed.  The  amounts  are  to  be  paid  in  bonds 
redeemable  by  annuities  and  bearing  interest  at  4  per 
cent.  The  only  qualification  consists  in  making  some 
special  arrangement  on  behalf  of  Japan,  whose  credit 
is  not  sufficiently  high  to  enable  her  to  borrow  money 
at  4  per  cent.  The  exception  made  in  this  case  is  more 
than  justified  by  the  position  of  Japan  and  the  excep¬ 
tional  value  of  her  services.  Considering  her  large 
appropriations  the  indemnity  payable  to  Russia  is  ex¬ 
cessive  and  in  regard  to  other  claims  allowance  must 
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be  made  for  the  money  already  extracted  by  way  of  loot 
or  local  compensations.  This  agreement  settles  one 
phase  of  the  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  re¬ 
maining  difficulties  involved  in  commercial  concessions, 
in  the  local  raising  of  the  money,  and  in  the  restless 
greed  of  some  of  the  claimants  will  be  as  satisfactorily 
overcome.  But  Russia’s  proposal  to  double  the 
suggested  5  per  cent,  tariff  on  imports  into  China  as 
well  as  her  demand  for  a  settlement  of  the  Manchurian 
question  reminds  us  that  the  Chinese  difficulty  will 
always  be  with  us. 

Russia  does  not  intend  that  the  Nemesis  of  a  Chinese 
pauper  immigration  into  Siberia  shall  follow  her  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Manchuria.  She  is  purposing  to  use  her  power 
over  the  Chinese  Government,  arising  from  her  position 
in  Manchuria,  to  secure  China’s  assistance  in  this  serious 
danger,  which  is  similar  though  on  a  much  larger  scale 
to  that  which  had  to  be  provided  against  by  the  United 
States  and  our  Australian  colonies.  But  Russia  has 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  Chinese,  as  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  Amur  showed,  which  she  alone  of 
the  Great  Powers  can  dare  to  use.  When  massacre 
of  inconvenient  hordes  serves  her  purpose  she  does 
not  shrink  from  using  this  means  :  it  has  often  been 
her  method  in  her  march  eastwards.  It  may  be  taken 
not  as  a  concession  to  the  irrelevant  consideration  of 
humanity  but  to  a  certain  intellectual  characteristic  of 
Russians,  which  makes  them  averse  to  mere  brutality 
when  diplomatic  arrangements  can  be  made,  that  as  a 
condition  of  her  pretended  evacuation  of  Manchuria 
Russia  will  impose  on  China  the  obligation  to  assist 
her  in  preventing  the  threatened  immigration  into 
Siberia.  The  negotiations  on  this  head  will  doubtless 
be  intended  seriously  enough  by  Russia  and  be  an 
effective  contrast  to  the  pretences  about  evacuation. 

The  significance  of  the  Russian  Section  of  the 
Glasgow  International  Exhibition  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  the  press.  The  public  do  not 
know,  for  they  have  not  been  told,  that  the  Russian 
invasion  has  actually  commenced.  In  respect  of 
extent  of  territory  and  natural  wealth  Russia  strongly 
resembles  the  United  States  of  America,  and  just  as  the 
Americans  are  buying  up  everything  they  consider 
worth  having  in  this  country,  so  Russia  is  making  us 
buy  what  she  wants  to  sell,  from  flour,  timber  and 
leather,  to  silks  and  cottons  and  even  wines  and  piano¬ 
fortes.  A  visit  to  Glasgow  will  show  how  formidable 
this  invasion  has  become,  although  some  of  the 
principal  exports  to  Great  Britain  are  not  repre¬ 
sented,  such  as  the  poultry  and  dairy  exports,  to 
mention  no  others. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Russian  Sec¬ 
tion  is  its  sober  business  character.  There  is  an 
absence  of  tinsel  and  tawdriness,  indeed  the  exhibits 
scarcely  appeal  to  the  eye  of  the  superficial  observer  at 
all.  Such  objects  for  instance  as  tea  grown  in  the 
Caucasus  and  produced  commercially  by  one  of  the 
largest  firms  of  Russian  tea-planters  and  merchants,  as 
silk  made  from  cocoons  kept  under  glass  on  grass — silk 
which  competed  against  Lyons  at  the  Paris  Exhibition 
and  carried  away  the  prize — such  things  have  to  be 
explained  to  make  one  think.  Thus  it  is  not  altogether 
pleasant  for  English  people  to  see  a  complete  series  of 
exhibits  of  cotton  goods,  with  really  beautiful  Oriental 
designs,  which  are  driving  our  cotton  trade,  with  the 
assistance  no  doubt  of  a  little  judicious  protection,  out 
of  Persia  and  the  East  generally.  The  Russian  wines, 
especially  the  clarets,  are  finding  a  ready  sale,  and  the 
Russian  Commissioner  is  about  to  open  a  general  store 
which  is  to  become  a  permanent  ddpot  for  Russian 
merchandise. 

Mr.  Gage  is  hardly  happy  in  the  Tariff  war  which  he 
has  inaugurated  against  Russia ;  he  will  not  find 
M.  de  Witte  to  be  made  of  the  same  kind  of  stuff  as 
some  of  our  own  statesmen.  If  the  quarrel  be  really 
fought  out  to  the  bitter  end,  it  will  bring  very  serious 
consequences  to  American  trade.  The  United  States 
are  now  on  the  high  way  to  learn  the  elementary 
lesson  that  you  cannot  both  eat  your  cake  and  have  it. 
Meanwhile  the  week  has  seen  a  revival  of  the  threats 


on  the  Continent  to  form  an  anti-American  League 
which,  however,  appears  to  have  little  solid  foundation. 
It  is  naturally  supported  by  the  Pan-German  League  as 
a  preliminary  to  a  zollverein  with  Austria  which  would 
end  in  flooding  Austria  with  German-made  goods. 
Such  a  combination  without  England  would  be  worth 
little  and  England  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
though  we  have  pointed  out  before  it  would  be  well  for 
this  country  to  consult  Europe  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 
It  is  entertaining  to  find  “The  Nation”  assuring  us 
that  Mr.  Carnegie’s  speeches  are  all  nonsense  and  that 
four-fifths  of  the  American  people  would  be  delighted  to 
act  as  bottle-holders  to  “  embattled  Europe  ”,  if  the 
latter  should  decide  to  “smash”  this  island.  “  The 
Nation”  being  no  yellow  print  but  an  organ  of  peace 
and  culture  in  America  is  significant  in  this  connekion. 

The  sympathy  of  England  will  be  with  Mr.  Secretary 
Hay  in  the  sudden  death  of  his  son,  who  fell  from  the 
window  of  a  hotel  in  Connecticut  and  was  killed 
instantly.  Mr.  Adalbert  Hay  was  to  be  appointed 
secretary  to  Mr.  McKinley  in  a  few  days  and  Mr. 
McKinley’s  personal  desire  for  the  appointment  is  the 
best  thing  we  have  heard  of  him.  In  the  States  a 
gentleman  has  not  quite  the  same  definition  as  in 
England,  but  Mr.  Hay  was  a  gentleman  .in  the  full 
English  sense.  He  had  peculiar  ties  with  England. 
He  was  appointed  as  successor  to  Mr.  Macrum  in 
Pretoria  ;  and  as  ambassador  there  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war  showed  a  tact  and  sympathy  which  were  said 
to  have  been  appreciated  almost  as  much  by  the  Boers 
as  by  the  prisoners.  By  his  death  American  politics 
have  lost  calibre  and  England  has  a  friend  the  less. 
Here  as  in  America  everyone  will  earnestly  desire 
Mr.  Secretary  Hay’s  speedy  recovery.  He  is  at  the 
moment  doing  good  work  for  the  honour  of  international 
politics,  and  in  that  cause,  if  grief  and  health  will  allow, 
there  is  much  yet  for  him  to  do.  He  too  is  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  gentlemen  ill  can  be  spared. 

The  boundaries  of  the  new  Indian  province  have  now 
been  finally  decided — so  far  as  there  is  any  finality  in 
such  matters.  They  follow  generally  the  line  of  the 
Indus  and  the  sub-Himalayan  district  of  Hazara  with 
control  of  the  Black  Mountain  border  and  the  native 
States  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  Pamirs.  The 
Panjab  will  receive  another  commissionership  carved 
out  of  the  remains  of  the  transferred  districts  and 
portions  of  existing  divisions  which  have  become  un¬ 
wieldy  as  a  single  charge.  The  financial  and  adminis¬ 
trative  details  have  still  to  be  worked  out  while  the 
constitution  of  the  staff  and  the  position  of  officers  now 
borne  on  the  strength  of  the  Panjab  Commission 
present  many  difficulties.  The  arrangement  has  shorn 
the  old  province  of  its  chief  glories  and  is  naturally 
viewed  with  dislike  by  ardent  Panjabis.  One  of  the 
senior  officials  of  the  province  has  resigned  the  service 
as  a  protest  against  the  inconsiderate  treatment  which 
he  holds  the  Panjab  Government  and  its  officers  to  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Viceroy.  Such  action  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  give  publicity  to  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  friction  which  more  adroit  management  might 
have  avoided. 

The  Count  de  Lur-Saluces  after  a  three  days’  trial  has 
been  condemned  like  M.  Habert  to  five  years’  banish¬ 
ment.  His  condemnation  was  inevitable  :  the  only 
arguments  urged  in  his  defence  were  his  honourable 
record  of  twenty-five  years’  service  in  the  army,  his 
inherited  affection  for  monarchy,  a  letter  of  his  great- 
great-grandfather  and  the  impropriety  of  a  legislative 
assembly  acting  as  judges.  Both  the  sentimental  and 
the  legal  pleas  failed  of  their  effect ;  but  in  consideration 
of  the  great-great-grandfather  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  were  allowed  and  the  ten  years’  banishment— 
the  sentence  by  default  passed  twelve  months  ago — - 
was  reduced  by  half.  In  his  enthusiasm  the  Count  de 
Lur-Saluces  had  allowed  himself  to  become  the  tool  of 
that  poetic  rebel  M.  Derouffide  and  had  confessed  his 
desire  to  upset  the  Republic.  He  was  self-convicted. 
The  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry  which  has  now  been 
in  office  for  the  immense  period  of  exactly  two  years 
has  won  another  success.  Now  that  it  has  survived 
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the  perpetration  of  that  injustice,  the  Associations  Bill, 
there  is  for  the  first  time  no  immediate  menace  against 
its  continued  stability. 

There  has  been  something  of  a  Protestant  demon¬ 
stration  in  Dublin  because  Dr.  Long,  as  head  of  a 
“medical  mission”  in  Limerick,  had  been  insulted, 
through  the  medium  of  a  bag  of  flour,  by  one  cf  the 
people  he  visited.  He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
martyr.  Perhaps  many  Roman  Catholic  priests  do  not 
sufficiently  attend  to  the  medical  needs  of  their  flock  ; 
but  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  between  the 
Churches  that  street  preaching  and  medical  missions 
in  places  like  Cork  and  Limerick  are  to  be  deprecated 
as  simply  provocative  of  a  breach  of  the  peace.  It 
must  have  been  known  to  Dr.  Long  that  neither  priests 
nor  people  will  put  up  with  house  to  house  visitations 
by  people  other  than  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  the  magis¬ 
trate  who,  it  is  said,  showed  a  lack  of  judicial  sympathy 
with  Dr.  Long,  took  the  view  that  intentional  irritation 
of  susceptibilities  is  not  a  corollary  of  the  freedom  of 
speech.  The  magistrate  was  himself  a  Protestant  and 
his  decision  is  much  more  truly  representative  of 
Protestant  opinion  in  Ireland  than  the  foolish  demon¬ 
stration  which  was  organised  in  Dublin. 

Britain  has  won  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  economic 
literature  and  thisat  a  timewhen  thesubjecthas  advanced 
with  a  suddenness  that  is  likely  to  remain  unique.  The 
late  Mr.  Foxwell  has  left  behind  him  a  library  with 
which  no  other  collection  in  the  world  may  compare, 
and  as  it  is  now  on  the  market  the  British  Economic 
Association  express  a  natural  desire  that  it  should 
remain  intact  as  an  English  possession.  It  is  in  double 
danger  of  being  dispersed  and  of  falling  to  an  American 
purchaser.  The  value  of  the  library  lies  entirely  in  the 
completeness  of  the  collection,  not  in  the  separate 
volumes,  therefore  dispersion  would  be  an  international 
loss  to  knowledge  without  compensation  ;  but  over  and 
above  this  the  sale  of  the  whole  to  a  foreigner  would  be 
a  national  slur.  The  books  are  to  be  sold  for  what  they 
cost,  a  price  greatly  below  their  collective  value  ;  there 
is  to  be  no  bidding  against  foreign  millionaires.  It  has 
become  so  much  the  more  a  national  duty  to  raise  the 
money  and  the  Association  ought  to  find  no  difficulty  in 
making  this  truth  felt. 

No  duty  could  be  more  imperative  than  to  support 
the  families  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  in  the  field  ;  so 
much  a  savage  would  understand,  but  only  the  most 
modern  and  civilised  intellect  could  invent  the  subtle 
forms  of  snobbery  that  now  contribute  to  this  elementary 
end.  The  nation  lets  out  its  duty  to  individuals  ;  a 
small  number  of  individuals  combine  and  against  every 
motive  of  common-sense  economy  and  morality  “  puff 
up”  the  charity  of  the  nation  by  an  appeal  to  qualities 
proper  rather  to  the  social  adventurer  than  to  the 
Christian  giver.  The  Counties’  Sale  has  been 
advertised  as  the  great  social  gathering  of  the  year. 
It  is  likely  to  be  social  in  the  sense  of  making  converts 
to  Socialism. 

The  Stock  Exchange  settlement  just  concluded  has  in 
some  respects  been  the  most  disastrous  of  the  year.  It 
is  not  that  there  has  been  anything  like  a  panic  or  even 
a  “  slump  ”  in  any  department,  but  owing  to  an  unusual 
combination  of  unfortunate  incidents  prices  have  fallen 
away  in  every  market.  The  losses  to  bulls  have  been 
more  serious  than  would  appear  from  the  fall  in 
quotations,  as  the  end  of  June  is  a  favourite  period 
for  “calls”,  and  a  large  number  of  options  in 
American  rails  and  Kaffir  mines  have  been  renounced. 
The  confluence  of  unfavourable  factors  has  been 
quite  abnormal.  The  failure  of  the  Leipziger  Bank 
and  the  Seventh  National  Bank  in  New  York,  the 
threatened  rate  war  between  the  Argentine  railways, 
the  apparently  interminable  struggle  with  the  Boers, 
the  Whitaker  Wright  liquidations,  and  the  deadness  of 
the  Jungle  market,  make  up  a  tale  of  woe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  beat.  It  is  useless  to  mention  prices  as  they 
are  uniformly  lower.  With  regard  to  the  immediate 
future,  American  rails  have  the  best  prospects,  as  their 
trade  is  still  expanding,  and  there  is  every  probability 
>f  a  record  harvest.  Consols  closed  at  93^. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  POSITION  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

NEARLY  twelve  months  after  the  war  was  thought 
to  be  over  mining  managers  and  their  staffs  are 
leaving  Cape  Town  for  Johannesburg.  The  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  monthly  output  of  gold  assures  us 
that  the  beat  of  the  stamps  is  to  be  heard  once  more 
on  the  Randt.  The  blockhouse  system  of  defending 
the  railways  (although  more  of  these  miniature  for¬ 
tresses  are  needed)  has  proved  successful  ;  and  the 
fact  that  insurers  will  take  ^  per  cent,  on  goods  in 
transit  from  the  ports  to  the  interior  shows  that  frequent 
interruptions  are  not  expected.  In  the  Orange  River 
Colony  the  military  authorities  have  become  reconciled 
to  the  presence  of  the  civilian.  Municipal  institutions 
have  been  established  at  Johannesburg  and  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  civil  government  has  been  made  at 
Pretoria.  Johannesburg  is  fortunate  in  obtaining  a 
town  clerk  in  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis  who  has  had  an 
admirable  training  in  London  in  the  working  of  muni¬ 
cipal  machinery.  Johannesburg  is  likely  in  the  near 
future  to  tax  all  the  knowledge  he  has  to  the  uttermost 
and  not  least  his  grip  of  housing  problems  acquired  on 
committees  of  the  Mansion  House  Council  on  the 
Dwellings  of  the  Poor.  In  all  this  there  is  evidence 
that  the  industrial  life  of  South  Africa  is  already 
beginning  to  resume  its  normal  course  in  spite  of  the 
sporadic  activity  of  the  Boer  commandos.  And  here 
the  words  of  Colonel  Bromley  Davenport  at  the  United 
Club  dinner  should  be  remembered.  “This  is  not  a 
war  which  can  be  finished  by  any  special  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  troops.”  And  why?  Because  the  Boers 
are  convinced  that  they  have  only  to  fight  long  enough 
to  weary  us  out  :  and  because  they  are  confirmed  in 
this  misguided  belief  by  the  utterances  of  the  pro- 
Boers.  The  date  of  the  Boer  submission  is  therefore 
uncertain  ;  but  it  is  at  least  reasonable  to  prepare  for 
such  an  event,  and  to  be  ready  from  that  moment  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  an  enduring  peace. 

These  foundations  are  the  development  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  resources  of  the  new  colonies  by  irrigation  and  rail¬ 
way  extension  and  the  settlement  of  English  immigrants 
upon  the  land.  The  first  of  these  two  measures  is 
doubly  necessary.  Such  “  reconciliation  ”  of  the  Boer  as 
his  character  makes  possible  can  be  effected  by  the  sole 
method  of  making  him  feel  the  material  advantages 
which  British  rule  brings.  A  wide  extension  of  irriga¬ 
tion  and  of  the  existing  railway  system  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  establishment  upon  the  land  of  English 
immigrants  in  any  considerable  numbers.  These  two 
measures  are  closely  connected,  and  we  should  set 
about  them  both  from  the  moment  that  the  conditions  of 
the  military  situation  make  a  commencement  possible. 
Private  enterprise  and  economic  laws  will  suffice 
to  people  the  towns  and  the  mining  districts,  but 
Government  direction  and  assistance  must  be  called 
in  to  bring  fresh  areas  under  cultivation,  and 
to  place  an  English  population  upon  the  soil.  The 
Report  of  the  South  Africa  Settlement  Commission  is 
the  first  earnest  of  such  action.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  ways  of  commissions  that  this  Report  should 
declare  the  immediate  object  of  the  Commission  prac¬ 
tically  impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  make  useful 
recommendations  in  respect  of  proposals  which  were 
properly  outside  its  purview.  This  was  done  by  the 
War  Office  Committee  and  the  Local  Taxation  Com¬ 
mission.  The  Settlement  Commissioners  were  in¬ 
structed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  soldiers  in  South  Africa.  They  report 
that  they  cannot  advise  the  formation  of  military  settle¬ 
ments  “except  as  a  purely  experimental  measure”. 
Soldiers  who  hfeve  neither  experience  in  agriculture 
nor  capital,  if  they  wish  to  remain  in  South  Africa 
- — and  some  7,000  have  expressed  a  desire  to  do  so — 
must  be  employed  on  the  railways,  or  follow 
the  occupations  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed. 
Soldiers  who  have  capital  or  agricultural  expe¬ 
rience  come  under  the  heading  of  bona  fide  settlers 
and  are  to  be  treated  as  such  ;  except  that  they  are  to 
be  placed  upon  a  better  footing  than  other  qualified 
settlers  who  have  not  gone  through  the  war.  As  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  are  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  case  of  soldiers  who  are  to 
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be  regarded  as  bona  fide  settlers,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  conclusions  are  applicable  to  the  general  question 
of  agricultural  settlements  in  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  Colonies.  Thus  regarded  the  Report 
itself  and  the  350  pages  of  documents  and  evidence 
upon  which  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners  are 
based  acquire  a  real  importance  :  since  it  is  only  by  the 
establishment  of  an  English  country  population  that  the 
peaceful  development  of  South  Africa  can  be  secured, 
and  the  victory  of  the  British  arms  crowned  by  the 
ultimate  fusion  of  the  Dutch  and  English  colonists. 

Both  the  main  conclusions  and  the  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  of  the  Commissioners  will  be  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  this  Review.  In  reply  to  the  inquiry  whether 
suitable  land  can  be  obtained  in  the  new  colonies  the 
Commissioners  state  that  “a  certain  amount  of  land 
of  good  quality  is  already  in  possession  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ”,  and  that  this  can  be  supplemented  by  land  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  land  companies  and  private  persons. 
On  the  general  question  of  the  advisability  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  immigration  they  write  what  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  weighty  sentences  in  the  Report.  “  We  desire 
to  express  our  firm  conviction  that  a  well-considered 
scheme  of  settlement  in  South  Africa  by  men  of  British 
origin  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  future  pro¬ 
sperity  of  British  South  Africa.  We  find  among  those 
who  wish  to  see  British  rule  in  South  Africa  maintained 
and  its  influence  for  good  extended  but  one  opinion 
upon  this  subject.  There  even  seems  reason  to  fear 
lest  the  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  which 
has  marked  the  war  should  be  absolutely  wasted,  unless 
some  strenuous  effort  be  made  to  establish  in  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  war  a  thoroughly 
British  population  large  enough  to  make  a  recurrence 
of  division  and  disorder  impossible.”  As  the  machinery 
for  effecting  the  object  in  view  the  Commissioners  re¬ 
commend  the  creation  of  (1)  A  Land  Board,  with  its 
headquarters  in  the  Transvaal  and  a  branch  at 
Bloemfontein,  (2)  An  Information  Bureau  at  Capetown 
with  a  branch  at  Durban.  These  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  from  the  first.  They  further  advise  that  an  Irriga¬ 
tion  Service  and  an  Agricultural  School  should  be 
established  for  the  new  colonies.  In  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  irrigation  the  Commissioners  make  two 
valuable  suggestions.  Water  being,  as  they  say,  “  not 
merely  an  element  in  agricultural  operations  ”,  but  a 
“  condition  precedent  to  their  being  undertaken  at  all  ”, 
they  suggest  that  the  water  supply  of  the  Orange  and 
Vaal  rivers  with  their  perennial  tributaries  should  be 
placed  under  proper  and  intelligent  control.  The  second 
suggestion  is  one  which  applies  equally  to  the  Cape 
Colony.  Under  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Roman- 
Dutch  law  it  is  illegal  for  any  person  to  “  interfere  with 
the  course  of  either  stream  or  flood  water  in  such  a 
way  as  to  cause  it  to  rise  over  the  land  of  another 
person”.  The  experience  of  the  Cape  Colony  supports 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  that  these 
provisions  should  be  amended  by  fresh  legislation,  since 
it  shows  that  the  Dutch  farmers  in  their  ignorance  and 
aversion  from  change  can  and  do  prevent  the  execution 
of  any  scheme  of  irrigation  however  beneficial. 

The  kernel  of  the  whole  question  is  reached  in  the 
paragraphs  which  deal  with  the  amount  and  class  of 
land  to  be  offered  to  settlers,  and  the  terms  upon  which 
these  farms  should  be  obtained.  No  hard  and  fast  rule  is 
laid  down  as  to  the  size  of  the  holdings.  They  may 
vary  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances  from  100 
to  5,000  acres  in  extent.  No  assistance  is  to  be  given 
to  applicants  “wholly  without  capital  ”  ;  but  qualified 
settlers  who  can  command  a  little  capital  are  to  be 
assisted  to  a  material  extent  by  Government.  The 
nature  of  the  assistance  recommended  is  this.  The 
settlers  are  to  purchase  their  farms  on  the  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  system.  Instead  of  paying  cash  they  will  be 
allowed  to  pay  the  purchase  money  for  the  farm  selected 
in  twenty  annual  instalments  with  interest  at  3  per  cent. 
In  returnforthis  accommodation  each  settler  must  under¬ 
take  to  stock  and  cultivate  his  farm,  and  to  accept  a 
certain  liability  for  military  service.  He  is  also  to  be 
assisted  in  the  necessary  expenditure  of  capital.  After 
obtaining  a  certificate  from  the  Land  Board  that  he  has 
expended  any  sum  in  excess  of  ^50,  the  settler  is  en¬ 
titled  to  apply  for  a  “loan  to  an  amount  equal  to 
such  invested  capital  ”  up  to  a  maximum  of  ioj.  per 
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acre.  This  loan  (or  loans)  on  capital  account  is  to 
be  paid  off  in  the  same  way  as  the  purchase  money, 
and  is  to  be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  stock  and 
equipment  of  the  farm.  Taking  the  average  price 
of  land  as  ioj.  per  acre — the  figure  given  in  the 
Report — a  settler  would  pay  what  he  might  properly 
regard  as  a  rent  of  6 \d. — the -^.representing  interest — an 
acre  per  annum.  Only,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years 
he  would  become  owner  of  his  land.  That  is,  briefly, 
the  offer  which  the  Commissioners  think  should  be 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  the  right  sort  of 
settler.  It  is  an  offer  which  cannot  be  too  widely 
known  :  for  the  fate  of  South  Africa  will  depend  upon 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  received. 


THE  RECRUITING  IMPASSE. 

THE  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  dissipate 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  foundation  of  sand 
upon  which  Mr.  St.  John  Brodrick  is  endeavouring  to 
reconstruct  our  army.  Given  several  important  or, 
rather,  vital  factors,  which  notoriously  are  non-existent, 
it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  the  scheme  for 
six  army  corps  might  eventually  be  realised.  The  whole 
matter  however  is  blocked  by  the  impossibility  of  obtain¬ 
ing  recruits  in  adequate  numbers.  That  the  Volunteers, 
as  a  whole  find  it  impossible  to  comply  with  Mr. 
Brodrick’s  “  invitations  ”  may  be  dismissed  as  a  matter 
of  minor  account,  since  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  con¬ 
cern  ourselves  with  organising  the  first  line  of  our 
army  before  we  trouble  about  reserves. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford’s  speech  was  of  a  half-hearted 
nature.  Its  burden  was  the  failure  to  obtain  men, 
coupled  with  tentative  suggestions  for  increasing  the 
pay  or  pension  of  our  soldiers.  None  of  the  peers 
ventured  to  tackle  the  subject  earnestly  and  of  course 
no  one  even  remotely  suggested  some  modified  form  of 
conscription,  unless  indeed  Lord  Raglan’s  concluding 
words  in  which  he  darkly  hinted  at  having  recourse 
to  “  other  proposals  ”  in  certain  contingencies  maybe 
accepted  as  such.  Lord  Raglan’s  figures  were  some¬ 
what  confusing  and  did  not  adequately  convey  to  the 
general  public  the  present  serious  condition  of  affairs  as 
regards  the  supply  of  men.  It  may  serve  to  elucidate 
the  matter  if  we  remind  our  readers  that  the  regular 
army  in  South  Africa  is  composed  of  four  distinct  classes 
of  men.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  soldiers  serving 
their  time  with  the  colours,  which  in  peace  time  is  nor¬ 
mally  seven  years  but  which  can  be  extended  to  twelve 
years  (their  total  period  of  enlistment)  in  time  of  war. 
There  are  according  to  Lord  Raglan  no  less  than 
40,000  men  amongst  this  first  class  who  have  served 
their  normal  time  with  the  colours,  but  are  at 
present  forcibly  retained  in  South  Africa  under 
the  Army  Act.  The  next  class  consists  of  men  who 
have  actually  completed  their  twelve  years’  army  ser¬ 
vice  but  are  retained  for  twelve  months  longer  under 
the  same  authority,  since  “a  state  of  war”  exists. 
Lord  Raglan  places  these  at  over  8,000  and  under 
9,000  men.  Then  there  is  Section  D  of  the  Army 
Reserve,  men  who  have  served  their  full  period  of 
twelve  years  (with  the  colours  or  in  the  Reserve)  and 
who  have  re-engaged  to  serve  for  four  years  further  in 
the  Reserve.  These  men  are  also  liable  to  twelve 
months’  further  detention,  which  would  make  seventeen 
years’  total  service.  Under  this  category  there  are 
between  four  and  five  thousand  men.  Lastly  there  is 
the  small  contingent  of  some  thousand  old  soldiers  of 
over  twenty-one  years’  service  who  have  “  continued” 
in  the  army  with  the  right  of  giving  three  months’ 
notice  to  quit. 

Of  the  whole  regular  army  now  serving  in  South 
Africa,  no  less  than  66,000  are  mobilised  Reservists  who 
can  only  be  retained  during  the  continuance  of  a  state 
of  war.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  that  under  existing 
conditions  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  services  of  these 
thirteen  to  fourteen  thousand  veterans  ranging  from 
over  twelve  to  over  twenty-one  years’  service  should  be 
retained,  at  any  rate  for  the  present.  It  is  also  im¬ 
portant  that  the  40,000  soldiers  who  are  “  due  to  go  ” 
to  the  Reserve,  as  well  as  the  51,000  Reservists  who 
have  been  called  upon  to  rejoin  should  be  kept  on 
in  South  Africa.  The  War  Office  have  offered  the 
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magnificent  bounty  of  ^5  to  these  men  to  induce 
them  to  prolong  their  service  for  yet  another  year. 
We  hear  it  stated  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  the  statement,  that  so  far  exactly  thirteen 
of  them  have  accepted  these  terms — which  is  distinctly 
disquieting  to  those  who  believe  in  that  unlucky  num¬ 
ber.  Seeing  that  last  year  old  soldiers  were  given  ^22 
to  rejoin  the  Royal  Reserve  regiments  at  home  for  one 
year,  this  attempt  to  get  men  “  on  the  cheap  ”  for  war 
service  abroad  is  really  ridiculous. 

Only  second  in  importance  to  South  Africa  is  the 
question  of  the  supply  of  drafts  to  our  army  in  India. 
No  less  than  13,500  men  have  completed  their  period  of 
service  in  India  and  are  due  to  return  home  but  are 
now  retained  under  the  same  special  provisions  of 
the  Army  Act.  A  similar  munificent  bounty  of  ^5 
has  been  offered  to  them  to  remain  on  for  a  year  and 
eight  (eight  units,  not  eight  thousand)  have  responded. 
With  these  unpleasant  statistics  we  will  leave  the 
subject  for  the  present,  merely  remarking  that  nothing 
we  have  yet  said  could  more  clearly  indicate  the  hope¬ 
less  breakdown  of  the  voluntary  system  of  enlistment  or 
more  forcibly  remind  the  nation  that  events  are  steadily 
taking  us  on  the  road  to  conscription.  Lord  Newton’s 
suggestion  of  an  organisation  for  the  express  purpose 
of  educating  the  country  as  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
this  great  plunge  in  army  reform  has  our  entire  support. 
But  we  doubt  the  Army  League  being  the  right  society 
for  the  purpose. 


EARL  RUSSELL  AND  HIS  PEERS. 

HPHE  finding  of  a  true  bill  for  bigamy  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  against  Lord  Russell  is  one  of 
those  interesting  legal  events  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
course.  Lord  Russell  as  a  peer  charged  with  a  felony 
must  ultimately  be  tried  by  the  members  of  the  nobility 
to  which  he  belongs,  that  is  by  his  “  peers  ”  in  the 
technical  sense  of  Magna  Carta.  Up  to  the  point 
where  an  indictment  goes  before  the  Grand  Jury  the 
proceedings  against  a  peer  follow  the  ordinary  course, 
as  so  far  they  have  done  in  the  appearances  of  Lord 
Russell  before  a  magistrate  and  the  proceedings  before 
the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  On 
Thursday  afternoon  the  Lord  Chancellor  announced  in 
the  House  of  Lords  that  he  had  been  informed  by  the 
Recorder  that  Earl  Russell  had  been  committed  to  take 
his  trial  on  a  charge  of  bigamy,  and  moved  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  be  forthwith  appointed  to  consider  the  question 
of  procedure.  The  House  of  Lords  will  no  doubt 
follow  the  recommendations  of  this  Committee,  and  on 
this  report  the  exact  form  that  Lord  Russell’s  trial 
will  take  will  depend.  Even  if  Lord  Russell  were 
willing  to  do  what  is  called  waive  his  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  his  peers,  that  would  not  be  a  course 
open  to  him.  That  may  be  taken  as  the  law  though 
the  late  Lord  Coleridge,  in  the  last  case  of  the  kind 
which  happened  in  1887  when  Lord  Graves,  an  Irish 
peer,  was  indicted  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  permitted  him 
to  waive  his  privilege  in  order  that  a  plea  of  not  guilty 
might  be  taken,  and  a  verdict  found  accordingly  as  a 
mere  formality  consequent  on  the  charge  being  with¬ 
drawn.  But  a  discussion  raised  in  the  House  of 
Lords  seemed  to  make  it  clear  that  such  was  not 
the  view  of  the  old  cases  taken  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  other  legal  authorities  of  the  House. 
So  that  offences  above  the  rank  of  misdemeanours 
when  charged  against  a  peer  must  be  tried  either  at 
the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords  itself  or  in  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  which,  when 
Parliament  is  not  sitting,  is  constituted  by  special 
commission,  some  person  being  appointed  to  act  as 
Lord  High  Steward  or  President  of  the  Court 
who  is  the  Judge  of  all  points  of  law  and  practice. 
In  both  cases  all  the  Lords  of  Parliament  are  sum¬ 
moned  but  in  the  former  they  are  Judges  both  of  law 
and  fact  ;  in  the  latter  the  Lords  Triers,  as  they  are 
called,  of  fact  only.  In  these  days,  when  peers  as  Judges 
of  law  do  not  think  of  asserting  their  privilege  in 
ordinary  cases  before  them,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that 
the  trial  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Lord  Russell  will  take 
place  before  other  than  the  Court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward. 

Lord  Cardigan’s  case  in  1S41  was  the  last  instance 


of  the  trial  of  a  peer.  He  was  charged  with  the 
felony  of  having  wounded  Captain  Tuckett  in  a  duel 
on  Wimbledon  Common  in  1840.  A  true  bill  was  found 
against  him  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  and  he  was 
tried  before  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  following  session. 
The  case  was  not  tried  on  the  real  circumstances  but 
only  on  the  technical  question  whether  the  names 
Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett,  by  which  Captain 
Tuckett  was  described  in  the  indictment,  meant  the 
same  person  as  the  names  “  Harvey  Tuckett  ” 
on  the  card  in  Captain  Tuckett’s  pockets  when 
on  Wimbledon  Common  ;  one  of  those  preposterous 
legal  technicalities  which  were  rife  sixty  years  ago  but 
which  would  have  no  weight  now.  The  peers  were  the 
Judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact,  for  though  a  High 
Steward  was  appointed  to  preside  (Lord  Denman, 
Lord  Chief  Justice)  it  was  not  his  Court  that  was  sitting 
but  the  House  of  Peers,  Parliament  being  in  session. 
Thus  he  put  both  questions  to  the  peers  and  he  voted 
himself  as  a  peer,  and  only  expressed  his  opinion  of  the 
law  as  one  of  the  peers  without  any  special  authority, 
which  he  would  have  had  if  he  had  been  sitting  in  the 
High  Steward’s  Court.  The  procedure  in  taking  the  votes 
was  that  the  junior  baron  was  asked  first  “  How  says 
your  lordship,  is  James  Thomas  Earl  of  Cardigan  guilty 
of  the  felony  whereof  he  stands  indicted  or  not  guilty  ”  ? 
He  replied  “  Not  guilty,  upon  my  honour”.  All 
the  Lords  answered  in  the  same  way,  that  is  not  upon 
oath  but  upon  honour  and  the  accused  was  unanimously 
acquitted. 

There  do  not  appear  to  have  been  any  Bishops 
present,  but  all  Lords  of  Parliament  were  competent 
and  entitled  to  sit  ;  though  if  the  trial  is  in  the 
Steward’s  Court  there  seems  to  be  a  discretion  in  the 
Steward  as  to  what  peers  he  shall  summon,  except  in 
cases  of  treason  and  then  all  peers  entitled  to  sit  and 
vote  as  peers  must  be  summoned.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  Bishops  cannot  claim  the  privilege  of  the  trial  of 
nobility  because,  though  they  are  Lords  of  Parliament, 
they  are  not  peers. 

Lord  Coleridge  in  his  speech  to  the  House  in  Lord 
Graves’  case  stated  that  in  his  opinion  neither  Irish 
nor  Scotch  peers  not  members  of  the  peerage  of 
the  United  Kingdom  could  claim  the  privilege  ;  as 
before  the  Union  they  certainly  could  not  have  done 
if  charged  with  offences  here.  He  did  not  think 
the  Act  of  LTnion  was  at  all  decisive  on  this 
point  :  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  understand 
whether  he  thought  that  when  an  Irish  peer  was 
actually  sitting  by  representation  in  the  House  he 
could  claim  the  privilege.  In  this  respect  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  Lord  Graves’  case  should  be  so  indecisive 
as  it  is.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Milltown,  who 
objected  to  Lord  Coleridge’s  views  as  to  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  peerages,  none  of  the  other  speakers  referred  to 
them  specifically,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  they  all 
spoke  of  the  privileges  of  peerage  without  any  reference 
to  this  distinction.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that 
the  privileges  of  peerage  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
mode  of  trial  to  the  matter  of  punishments  ;  though  so 
late  as  1841  an  Act  was  passed  because  there  remained 
a  little  doubt  on  the  matter  :  and  this  Act  also  provided 
that  the  peer  should  be  arraigned  and  plead  guilty  or 
not  guilty  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  persons  before  the 
ordinary  courts.  But  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  his  answer  to  Lord  Coleridge  put  the 
argument  against  the  right  to  waive  the  privilege  on 
the  ground  that  the  so-called  privilege  is  not  a  proper 
privilege  at  all  and  the  word  is  a  misnomer.  The 
exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  general  courts  of 
law  is  founded  on  a  statute  which  prohibited  the  Crown 
from  proceeding  against  a  peer  except  by  judgment 
of  his  peers,  and  this  was  a  matter  which  a  peer  could 
not  alter  because  it  was  simply  a  question  of  law. 


THE  REFORMED  PUBLIC-HOUSE. 

BEFORE  long  it  will  be  possible  to  judge  what 
amount  of  practicability  there  is  in,  and  what 
is  the  possible  scope  of,  the  movement  for'  establish¬ 
ing  public-house  trust  companies  which  owes  its  in¬ 
ception  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  The  Bishop’s 
idea  had  its  origin  in  the  success  of  the  People’s 
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Refreshment  House  Association  started  some  years  ago 
by  the  Bishop  and  Major  Craufurd.  With  the  larger 
scheme  of  the  reformed  public-house  companies  Lord 
Grey’s  name  has  been  so  closely  associated  through 
his  devotion  to  the  idea  that  it  has  come  to  be  known 
popularly  as  Lord  Grey’s  scheme.  The  important  public 
object  sought  to  be  gained,  put  shortly,  is  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  temperance  by  the  sale  of  liquor  by 
companies  which  take  only  a  profit  of  5  per  cent,  on 
their  capital  and  hold  the  surplus  in  trust  for  the  public 
benefit  of  the  community  in  which  their  licensed  houses 
are  situate.  The  sale  of  intoxicants,  instead  of  being 
pushed  and  every  other  aim  being  sacrificed  to  that, 
is  intended  to  be  discouraged  by  various  devices, 
such  for  instance  as  paying  the  salary  of  the 
manager  by  commission  on  the  sale  of  non¬ 
intoxicants  and  of  food  consumed  on  the  premises. 
The  aim  of  the  managers  of  the  scheme  is  to  form,  as 
rapidly  as  public  opinion  can  be  rallied  to  its  support  in 
every  county  or  borough,  trust  companies  for  acquiring 
licences  at  places  where  the  growth  of  population 
causes  the  magistrate  to  grant  new  licences,  to  establish 
canteens  and  refreshment  bars  where  required,  at  large 
public  works  and  elsewhere,  and  to  purchase,  hire  or 
manage  existing  public-houses  for  the  purposes  of  the 
policy  above  described.  We  may  take  the  Kent 
Public-House  Trust  Company,  whose  prospectus  has 
just  been  prepared,  as  a  type  of  these  companies.  For 
the  purpose  of  the  policy  above  stated  there  is  a  council 
besides  the  ordinary  directors  of  a  company.  This  is 
composed  of  thirteen  men  of  high  social  and  official 
position  with  Earl  Stanhope,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  at 
their  head.  In  their  hands,  or  rather  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  them,  are  placed  all  the  deferred  shares  of 
one  shilling  each,  and  these  will  receive  no  dividend  but 
will  carry  50  per  cent,  or  at  least  a  sufficient  proportion  of 
the  voting  power  to  guarantee  thefulfilment  of  the  special 
objects  and  policy  of  the  company.  As  a  further  safe¬ 
guard  against  a  large  number  of  shares  passing  into 
the  hands  of  holders  desirous  of  defeating  this  policy 
the  directors  may  refuse  to  register  any  transfers  if  they 
think  fit.  After  the  making  of  the  maximum  5  per 
cent,  profit  for  the  shareholders  and  the  provision  of  a 
reserve  fund  to  secure  a  gradual  redemption  of 
capital,  the  surplus  profits  will  be  administered  by 
the  Council  for  public  purposes.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  Lord  Grey’s  offer  on  behalf  of  the 
London  company,  when  it  should  be  established,  to  the 
London  County  Council  which  had  acquired  certain 
licences  on  their  compulsory  purchases  of  property  for 
the  Holborn  and  Strand  improvements.  This  was 
either  that  the  surplus  profits  should  be  spent  in  pro¬ 
viding  counter-attractions  to  the  public-house  and 
objects  of  public  utility  not  chargeable  to  the  rates,  or 
for  the  purchase  of  licences,  or,  if  the  Council  should  so 
insist,  for  the  repayment  of  the  sum  expended  by  them 
for  the  purchase  of  the  licences  transferred  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  If  the  foolish  policy  of  the  County  Council  had  not 
been  to  inflict  loss  on  the  ratepayers,  and  to  increase  the 
monopoly  value  of  other  public-houses  by  extinguishing 
the  licences,  the  London  company  would  have  been  by 
this  time  established.  At  present  the  companies  that 
have  issued  prospectuses  are  in  the  East  of  Scotland,  in 
Glasgow,  Northumberland,  Renfrewshire,  Ulster  and 
Kent.  Committees  have  been  formed  in  Durham, 
Essex,  Hampshire,  Leeds,  Northamptonshire  and 
Nottingham,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  call  pre¬ 
liminary  meetings  in  Bradford,  Liverpool,  Manchester 
and  Surrey.  London  we  have  already  spoken  of,  and 
it  is  probable  that  each  of  the  twenty-eight  boroughs 
will  be  the  sphere  of  action  of  a  separate  company. 
The  organisation  of  the  Public-House  Trust  Associa¬ 
tion  whose  headquarters  are  at  71  and  72  King  William 
Street,  E.  C.,  and  whose  president  is  Lord  Grey  and 
vice-presidents  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Major 
Craufurd,  is  intended  to  promote  the  formation  of  these 
Trust  Companies  throughout  the  kingdom,  to  supply 
information,  to  act  as  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and 
to  co-ordinate  the  working  of  the  companies  that  are 
affiliated  to  it. 

These  are  the  main  outlines  of  this  interesting  project  ; 
and  there  are  several  other  matters  which  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  in  regard  to  it.  In  the  first  place  it  adopts  a 
view  which  is  not  pleasing  to  fanatic  teetotalers  :  and  it 


would  of  course,  if  it  were  successful,  be  opposed  to  the 
unlimited  growth  of  the  public-house  system  in  new 
localities.  Of  the  latter  it  may  be  said  this  is  not  un¬ 
desirable.  There  is  room  for  the  companies,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  in  the  fact  that  magistrates  in  many  cases 
refuse  licences  to  brewers  because  they  object  to  giving 
them  a  public  privilege  and  profit  to  which  is  not 
attached  any  public  duty.  This  so  far,  however,  from 
benefiting  temperance  increases  the  growth  of  drinking 
clubs.  It  may  be  assumed  reasonably  that  magistrates 
would  not  have  the  objections  just  referred  to  in  the 
case  of  such  a  body  as  one  of  these  companies.  More¬ 
over  there  is  the  additional  reason  for  regarding  them 
with  favour  that  in  some  future  more  or  less  remote, 
when  the  reform  of  the  licensing  laws  is  seriously  taken 
in  hand,  there  is  the  probability  that  the  municipalities 
will  have  the  control  of  public-houses  ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  compensation  becomes  more  formidable  with 
time.  The  fact  that  the  companies  will  not  desire  com¬ 
pensation  when  the  sinking  fund  has  reimbursed  their 
capital  must  weigh  very  considerably  in  their  favour  in 
applying  for  licences.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
companies  is  moreover  not  the  cutting  out  of  public- 
houses  in  districts  where  the  company  comes  into  com¬ 
petition  with  them,  but  to  afford  a  standard  for  the 
management  of  the  ordinary  public-house.  This  also 
must  be  a  matter  of  weight  with  magistrates  in  grant¬ 
ing  licences  to  the  companies.  The  competition  of  the 
companies  with  the  public-house  is  not  for  profits. 
There  might  be  an  objection  to  the  granting  of  licences 
to  them  if  it  were  intended  that  they  should  by  their 
capital,  provided  for  other  than  the  usual  commercial 
object,  enter  into  a  competition  of  cutting  prices  with 
the  public-houses.  That  however  is  the  very  reverse 
of  the  policy  of  the  companies,  and  it  would  be 
fatal  to  their  plans.  They  have  every  reason  and 
desire  for  conciliating  the  brewing  and  the  publican 
interests.  The  co-operation  of  these  interests  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  success  of  the  movement,  and 
this  would  certainly  not  be  obtained  by  showing  such 
hostility  as  cutting  prices  would  imply.  Besides  it 
might  even  happen  in  that  case  that  the  trade  would 
have  its  revenge  by  boycotting  the  companies  who 
would  either  have  to  go  without  their  liquor  or  brew  it 
themselves- — a  range  of  business  which  is  not  in  the 
least  degree  within  their  contemplation.  The  com¬ 
panies  assume  that  in  their  object  of  mitigating  many 
of  the  abuses  of  the  present  system  they  will  have  with 
them  the  better  feeling  of  the  trade  which  will  see  in  the 
movement  not  one  of  destruction  but  of  reform  and  for 
introducing  methods  which  would  be  desirable  in  their 
own  interests.  It  is  the  reasonableness  and  honesty  of  the 
movement,  which  has  nothing  of  fanaticism  and  hatred 
in  it,  that  seem  to  us  to  make  its  success  desirable. 


MILITARY  EDUCATION. 

II. — The  Breakdown  of  the  Present  System. 

UR  present  system  of  military  education,  if  indeed 
that  can  be  called  a  system  which  is  the  negation 
of  all  systems,  may  be  said  to  date  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Cardwell’s  reforms.  Nearly  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  serious  effort  to  improve  the  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  of  officers  by  the  appointment  of 
Garrison  Instructors  at  all  the  larger  stations.  About 
the  same  time,  the  education  of  the  army  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  general  officer  at  the  War  Office, 
known  as  the  Director-General  of  Military  Education. 
That  the  officials  holding  this  appointment  were,  as  a 
rule,  totally  unacquainted  with  all  educational  matters 
must  be  viewed  rather  as  an  incident  worthy  of  the 
peculiar  educational  conditions  of  the  British  army 
than  as  any  slur  on  our  authorities. 

By  degrees  the  system  thus  introduced,  which  al¬ 
though  defective  in  many  respects  contained  some 
elements  of  value,  was  altered  and  amended.  The 
Garrison  Instructors,  who  had  as  a  rule  done  ex¬ 
cellent  work,  were  merged  into  the  general  staff 
of  the  army  and  practically  ceased  to  exist, 
and  the  office  of  Director-General  of  Military  Edu¬ 
cation  was  abolished.  This  last  act  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  unfortunate  and  may  be  classed  amongst  the 
many  hastily  conceived  army  reforms,  whereby  for  the 
sake  of  saving  a  few  pounds  a  year  the  proper  working 
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of  an  important  department  is  rendered  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  At  the  moment  in  question  the  office  was 
filled  by  a  general  officer  whom  Lord  Wolseley  declared 
to  be  the  most  able  Director  of  Military  Education  that 
had  ever  held  the  appointment.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  was  retired  by  a  mechanical  application  of  the  “  age 
clause  ”,  a  clause  which  it  is  significant  to  note  was  not 
put  into  operation  in  the  case  of  the  present  Governor 
of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  The 
results  of  this  have  been  in  every  way  deplorable,  as 
a  good  many  people  who  have  had  occasion  to  have 
dealings  with  the  present  Military  Education  Branch 
know  to  their  cost. 

Let  us  now  see  what  education  is,  as  arranged  for  our 
young  officers  by  this  headless  branch  at  the  War  Office, 
which,  with  admirable  satire,  has  been  made  a  sub¬ 
section  of  the  Military  Secretary’s  Department — a  de¬ 
partment  immediately  concerned  with  the  promotion 
and  selection  of  officers  for  employment,  for  any  and 
every  qualification  so  long  as  it  is  not  educational. 
As  is  well  known,  the  vast  majority  of  the  officers  of 
our  army  obtain  their  commissions  either  after  passing 
through  Sandhurst  or  on  serving  for  two  years  in  the 
Militia.  At  Sandhurst,  after  a  tolerably  stiff  entrance 
examination  of  the  competitive  type,  the  cadet  is  put 
through  an  elaborate  course  of  practical  instruction  in 
military  art,  extending  over  a  period  of  one  to  two 
years.  The  length  of  the  term  of  residence  has  been 
changed  over  and  again,  but  at  the  present  time  is  only 
one  year.  The  Militia  candidate  has  also  to  pass  a 
competitive  examination  which  embraces  military  sub¬ 
jects,  and  further  has  to  serve  a  couple  of  trainings  with 
the  Militia.  It  would  seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  to  be 
little  short  of  a  certainty  that  the  young  officer  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  the  practical  instruction  at 
Sandhurst  should  ipso  facto  be  immeasurably  superior 
to  the  lad  who  after  passing  a  purely  theoretical  exami¬ 
nation  in  certain  military  subjects  does  a  couple  of 
months’  drill  with  a  Militia  corps.  This  however  is 
not  the  case,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  average  young 
officer  from  the  Militia  is  better  able  to  take  his  place 
on  joining  his  regiment  than  is  the  Sandhurst  cadet. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  many  and  somewhat  complex, 
but  the  broad  fact  remains  that  the  present  training  at 
Sandhurst  does  not,  as  in  theory  it  should,  confer  any 
distinct  advantage.  Both  classes  of  candidates  suffer 
equally  from  a  mischievous  allotment  of  marks  to  the 
various  subjects  at  the  competitive  examinations,  and  it 
would  almost  appear  as  if  these  “exams.”  had  been 
specially  devised  to  promote  cram  at  the  expense  of 
education.  The  upshot  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
candidates  under  the  expert  advice  of  a  crammer  select 
those  subjects  of  which  a  hastily  acquired  knowledge 
will  “pay”  best.  English  history,  composition  and  a 
knowledge  of  geography,  all  most  essential  to  an 
officer,  are  practically  penalised,  whilst  a  colloquial 
knowledge  of  any  language — -another  valuable  acquire¬ 
ment — is  rated  as  of  small  account. 

At  Sandhurst,  as  with  the  army  in  general,  the 
defects  are  by  no  means  attributable  only  to  faulty 
organisation  or  administration  but  are  primarily  due  to 
cynical  disregard  of  the  importance  of  military  educa¬ 
tion.  This  disregard  is  amply  shown  by  the  class  of 
officer  who  is  considered  “  good  enough  ”  to  be  charged 
with  the  direction  of  one  of  the  most  important  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  army.  The  Royal  Military  College  at 
Sandhurst  is  presided  over  by  a  governor — a  general 
officer,  who  has  as  his  assistant  a  subordinate  official 
styled  the  “assistant-commandant  and  secretary” — the 
education  of  the  cadets  being  entrusted  to  three  “  pro¬ 
fessors  ”  of  various  military  subjects  each  of  whom 
has  a  staff  of  some  six  officers  termed  “instructors”. 
In  former  years  the  post  of  “governor”  at  Sandhurst 
was  viewed  as  an  honorary  appointment,  and  as 
such  was  usually  given  as  a  reward  to  some  distin¬ 
guished  officer  whom  advancing  years  had  relegated  to 
an  easy  billet.  He  filled  the  position  of  an  ornamental 
figurehead  and  was  naturally  but  little  concerned  in 
the  actual  working  of  the  college.  Under  him  was  a 
commandant — usually  a  senior  officer  who  had  some 
experience  of  educational  matters— such  as  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Middleton,  who  had  at  one  time  been  in 
charge  of  the  garrison  instruction  of  the  army.  It 
was  fairly  plain  that  this  system  was  at  any  rate  a 


workable  one — for  the  governor  practically  remained 
aloof,  and  the  commandant  was  in  effect  a  “  director 
of  studies  ”,  since  he  organised  and  arranged  the  work 
of  the  various  branches  and  decided  all  questions  re¬ 
lating  thereto — in  other  words  he  exercised  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  essential  to  the  general  well-being 
of  the  college. 

The  next  change  was  to  appoint  as  governor  an 
officer  with  some  experience  of  educational  matters, 
who  was  required  to  take  a  more  active  share  in  the 
work  than  had  hitherto  been  expected  from  a  governor. 
This  was  doubtless  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
unfortunately  the  post  of  “  commandant  ”  or  deputy- 
governor  was  now  abolished,  as  also  was  that  of 
adjutant.  A  younger  officer,  charged  with  the  double 
duties  of  secretary  to  the  governor  and  adjutant  of  the 
cadet  battalion,  and  entitled  ‘  ‘  assistant-commandant  and 
secretary,”  was  appointed.  It  is  largely  from  these 
changes  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs 
at  the  college  has  grown.  For  some  time,  things 
went  fairly  well  :  then  the  governor  unfortunately  fell 
into  ill-health,  and  the  new  system  at  once  broke 
down.  His  assistant-commandant,  who  naturally 
lacked  both  the  experience  and  the  knowledge  of 
military  education  necessary  to  take  the  place  of 
the  governor,  had  work  thrown  on  his  hands  with 
which  he  was  utterly  unable  to  deal.  There  was 
nobody  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  professors 
or  to  decide  authoritatively  on  technical  points.  Since 
then  matters  have  been  steadily  going  from  bad  to 
worse.  A  new  governor  was  appointed  who  not  only 
had  no  experience  whatever  of  military  education  but 
was  an  artillery  officer  who  naturally  had  never  had  any 
opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  early  training  of  young 
officers  of  cavalry  and  infantry.  Further  his  advanced 
age  rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  take  an  intel¬ 
ligent  part  in  the  working  of  the  college. 

Once  again  the  need  of  a  properly  qualified  Director 
of  Studies  was  apparent.  The  assistant-commandant 
who  succeeded  was  also  totally  unfitted  from  lack  of 
education  and  experience  to  execute  these  important 
duties.  In  such  circumstances,  such  an  institution 
obviously  cannot  be  run  successfully.  Nor  is  it 
fair  to  blame  the  present  governor,  who,  when  about 
to  be  superannuated  from  the  army  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age,  suddenly  found  himself,  for  reasons 
explained  in  the  Saturday  Review  7  April  1900,  pitch- 
forked  into  an  entirely  novel  position,  for  which  his 
whole  previous  service  afforded  him  no  training  what¬ 
ever.  In  no  better  case  is  the  assistant-commandant, 
since  neither  energy  nor  the  desire  to  please  can  make 
up  for  want  of  education  and  experience  in  regulating 
educational  matters.  Trained  under  such  conditions, 
the  average  cadet  from  Sandhurst  is  naturally  found  to 
be  no  better  or  indeed  rather  worse  than  the  Militia 
officer  who  has  had  no  practical  instruction  at  all. 

The  first  thing  essential  to  the  re-ordering  of  the 
college  is  to  appoint  a  properly  qualified  officer  to 
organise  and  direct  the  course  of  studies.  As  the 
present  governor  exceeded  the  age  limit  some  fifteen 
months  since,  there  would  be  no  hardship  in  now  retir¬ 
ing  him  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  The  present 
assistant-commandant’s  period  of  office  also  terminates 
this  year  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  college  if  his  place 
were  to  be  taken  by  a  properly  qualified  officer  to  act  as 
Director  of  Studies  :  in  fact  to  revive  the  post  of 
“  deputy  governor  ”  under  a  new  name.  Opinions  may 
and  probably  will  differ  as  to  the  exact  role  to  be  played 
by  the  governor  and  his  deputy,  but  one  thing  is 
very  certain — at  least  o?ie  of  the  two  must  be  com¬ 
petent  and  qualified  to  superintend  our  chief  military 
educational  establishment.  We  should  like  them  both 
to  be  qualified  adequately,  but  that  may  be  a  counsel 
of  perfection  to  which  the  British  army  is  not  equal. 
But  until  at  any  rate  one  of  them  reaches  that  ideal,  it 
is  idle  to  discuss  technical  details  of  military  education 
as  conducted  at  Sandhurst. 


THE  LATEST  SOCIAL  “COMBINE”. 

WE  have  received  the  prospectus  of  “The  Atlantic 
Union”;  it  is  not  described  as  “Ltd.”;  its 
capital  is  not  stated  ;  nor  are  any  contracts  disclosed, 
j  Apparently  when  there  is  any  capital,  one  guinea  will 
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be  payable  on  every  share  immediately,  and  one 
guinea  for  every  subsequent  year  during  the  Union’s 
existence.  We  are  favoured  with  a  long  list 
of  Directors,  but  precisely  the  two  officials  whose 
existence  somewhere  we  may  assume  with  more  cer¬ 
tainty  than  anything  else  connected  with  the  Union,  the 
Solicitor  and  the  salaried  Secretary,  withhold  their  names 
from  the  prospectus  ;  there  is  not  even  a  blank  space 
reserved  for  them.  These  are  very  dark  horses  indeed. 
For  the  President  on  the  contrary  a  large  vacant  space 
is  set  apart  :  apparently  the  glory  of  filling  the  supreme 
place  on  this  great  “  combine  ”  is  too  great  to  descend 
as  yet  upon  anyone.  And  yet  the  Board  contains  many 
names  as  imposing  as  familiar.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  there  is  Sir  Lewis  Morris,  Mr. 
Leicester  Harmsworth  M.P.  Mr.  James  Henry  Yoxall 
M.P.  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  “  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Coleridge 
Q.C.”,  Lord  Monkswell,  and  actually  a  present  and  a 
late  President  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists  !  Glory 
unspeakable  !  And  to  think  that  not  one  of  these  great 
men  was  thought  big  enough  to  be  President  of  the 
Salt,  we  mean  the  Atlantic,  Union  !  Perhaps  the  Board 
are  doubting  whether  they  will  offer  the  post  to  Miss 
Corelli  or  Lord  Rosebery.  Or,  failing  both,  to  Mr. 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  Probably  those  who  have 
not  been  honoured  with  a  prospectus  of  this  company  will 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  its  object  is,  not  to  buy  up  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  Atlantic  and  transfer  it  to  the 
“States”,  not  to  build  a  tunnel  from  Queenstown  to 
Sandy  Hook,  nor  to  purchase  the  entire  fishing  rights 
on  both  seaboards  ;  but  “  to  draw  together  the  various 
English-speaking  people  ”.  We  suppose  the  draftsman 
of  the  prospectus,  presumably  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr. 
Forster  Boulton  of  2  Pump  Court,  Temple,  meant 
“  English-speaking  peoples  ”  ;  for  this  “  object  ”  as  it  is 
stated  does  not  attain  to  grammar,  and  if  it  had  any 
sense  would  include  every  Russian,  Frenchman,  Pole, 
Prussian,  Spaniard,  Italian  or  what  not  that  talked 
English,  which  is  just  what  this  spread-eagle  Anglo- 
Saxonism  would  most  wish  to  avoid. 

But  let  us  go  on  with  the  prospectus.  The  preamble 
insists  on  the  pity  of  it  that  Americans  and  Colonials 
come  and  go  without  entering  English  homes.  (British 
Colonials  are  here  and  there  thrown  in  as  a  sort  of  make¬ 
weight  to  the  Yankees,  but  plainly  they  are  very  little 
in  these  prospectors’  minds  compared  with  our  “cousins 
across  the  sea”).  “They  (Americans)  stay  at  hotels  ” 
we  are  told  ;  (few  that  have  ever  stayed  at  a  London 
hotel  and  have  ears  to  hear  can  doubt  it)  ;  “  they  go 
to  places  of  amusement  ”  ;  (no  one  that  does  not  live 
absolutely  a  hermit’s  life  can  doubt  that  either)  ;  “they 
drive  through  streets  and  squares  where  every  door  is 
.closed  to  them  ”  ;  that  American  ladies  do  so  drive  is  also 
not  an  obscure  fact  :  it  is  not  their  habit  to  wear  as  a 
head-dress  the  “  tarnhelm  ”.  But  that  “  every  door  is 
closed  to  them  ”  is  so  obviously  false  as  to  make  the 
lie  mere  drivel.  As  a  fact  if  he  be  not  poor,  (and  if  he 
were  poor  he  would  not  be  here)  there  is  hardly  a  door 
in  the  West  End  he  cannot  force  by  the  knocking. 
Where  a  friendless  English  man  or  woman  might  knock 
and  ring  and  thump  in  vain,  to  the  American  the  door 
will  open,  as  it  were  automatically,  to  receive  him. 

But  to  what  purpose  is  all  this,  the  subscribers  will 
naturally  want  to  know.  Well,  the  idea  is  that  with 
the  funds  of  the  Union  English  houses  are  to  be  opened 
to  Americans  in  London,  dinners  given  “  once  a 
month”;  with  receptions  and  “at  homes”,  with 
“  personal  conduct  of  parties  to  places  of  interest  ”  from 
time  to  time.  The  Board  will  also  “  arrange  for  the 
introduction  of  visitors  to  members  ”.  At  first  sight  the 
scheme  looks  like  a  vast  “  combine”  of  private  hotels; 
and  in  fact  that  is  what  it  is  ;  but  it  would  never  do  to  call 
it  so,  for  under  the  heading  “  Methods”  we  are  expressly 
told  that  the  desire  is  that  our  “friends  should  not  carry 
away  with  them  ideas  of  England  solely  from  the  hotel.” 
But  the  private  hotel  department  does  not  quite  cover 
the  Union’s  field  of  operation.  It  is  to  be  social,  smart, 
to  show  the  inner  life  of  the  English  upper  classes.  In 
other  words,  it  is  to  exploit  on  a  great  scale,  to 
organise,  a  development  with  which  we  are  now  all  of 
us  familiar,  though  it  has  hitherto  been  sporadic  in 
its  methods.  “Running”  people  socially,  obtaining 
the  entree  to  “  good  houses”  for  cash,  cards  for  smart 
functions,  and  so  on  is  quite  a  recognised  West  End 


profession.  And  the  promoters  of  the  Atlantic  Union, 
quite  in  the  spirit  of  “the  immense  country”  they  are 
so  anxious  to  unite,  can  see  business  in  it,  if  put  on 
good  commercial  lines  and  developed  on  a  bold,  com¬ 
prehensive  scale.  The  prospectus,  if  weak  in  grammar, 
shows  considerable  acuteness.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
“it  is  essential  the  English  members”  (future  share¬ 
holders)  “  shall  themselves  belong  to  the  class  of  those 
who  make  and  lead  public  opinion  in  this  country  ”. 
Ergo ,  the  promoters  naturally  only  appeal  to  such  ;  so 
that  every  person  who  receives  a  prospectus  must 
necessarily  assume  that  he  is  a  maker  and  leader  of 
public  opinion.  To  flatter  a  man’s  vanity  is  often  a  very 
good  way  to  get  at  his  pocket.  You  are  not  inclined 
to  be  too  critical  of  the  character  and  capacity  of  anyone 
who  tells  you  you  are  a  fine  fellow.  You  don’t  watch 
the  direction  of  his  hands  so  closely  as  you  would  if  he 
said  you  were  just  what  you  are,  an  absolutely  ordinary 
person.  We  think  it  quite  likely  that  a  good  many 
will  take  shares  in  this  concern  in  the  glow  of  con¬ 
scious  pride  at  the  appeal  made  to  them  as  leaders  of 
opinion.  We  confess  we  felt  a  certain  elation  ourselves 
at  being  included  amongst  the  elect,  but  our  satisfaction 
cooled  when  we  read  the  definition  of  “makers  and 
leaders  of  public  opinion.”  It  runs  thus.  “States¬ 
men,  clergymen,  men  of  science,  art  and  literature, 
journalists,  artists,  actors,  architects,  professors,  lec¬ 
turers,  teachers,  and,  in  a  word,  all  professional  men, 
together  with  leaders  in  the  world  of  finance  and  com¬ 
merce.”  At  that  rate  it  was  very  difficult  to  see  who  was 
not  a  maker  of  public  opinion,  and  the  distinction  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  invitation  to  join  the  Union  did  not  seem  to 
come  to  much.  Apparently  the  only  person  not  of  the  elect 
is  the  ordinary  business  man,  which  is  hard,  seeing  thathe 
is  the  only  person  who  really  knows  the  American  mind. 
But  he  also  knows  something  else,  and  our  promoters 
know  that  he  does.  He  would  see  through  this  bogus 
scheme;  while  the  clergyman,  the  artist,  the  “literary 
man”,  the  “  professor”  (an  odd  classification)  and  the 
teacher  are  just  the  persons  who  would  not.  It  is 
just  they  who  are  always  caught  in  the  promoter’s  net. 

We  feel  we  ought  almost  to  apologise  for  mentioning 
so  preposterous  a  scheme  ;  but  opportunities  for  amuse¬ 
ment  are  not  too  many.  To  speak  of  it  seriously  would 
be  absurd.  The  fraud  is  too  patent.  The  mere  sugges¬ 
tion  that  friendship  and  society,  in  any  possible  sense  of 
that  word,  leave  alone  the  technical  sense  fraudulently 
implied,  can  be  provided  by  the  good  offices  of  a  Union 
is  enough  to  prove  the  whole  thing  a  sham  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  It  is  far  better  that  an  American  should 
recross  the  Atlantic  with  no  idea  at  all  of  English  society 
and  “  inner  life  ”  than  that  he  should  go  back  imagining 
that  he  knew  it  right  through  because  he  has  gone  to 
dinners  got  up  by  the  “  Atlantic  Union”,  been  one  of 
some  “personally  conducted”  evening  parties,  or  a  guest 
at  a  country  house  kept  open  by  Union  funds.  It  is  an 
insult  to  American  intelligence  to  suggest  that  any  one 
of  the  Republic’s  citizens  could  be  thus  befooled.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  one  that  could.  It  is  to  suggest 
that  the  United  States  are  a  nation  of  snobs  :  that  the 
American  people  are  in  the  main  on  all  fours  with  the 
obscure  rich  who  think  they  have  got  well  into  smart 
society  when  they  take  their  seats,  which  they  have 
bought  at  a  vast  price,  at  a  supper-table  in  a  great  house. 


FRENCH  CATHOLICISM  :  * 

A  Clerical  Reply  to  an  Anti-Clerical  Attack. 

[When  we  came  to  read  for  review  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare’s  “  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  Factor  in 
European  Politics  ”  we  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a 
violent  polemic  with  which  as  neutrals  we  need  not 
concern  ourselves.  It  seemed  fair  however  that  the 
other  side  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard 
on  a  neutral  platform.  Mr.  Conybeare’s  book  is  read 
by  Agnostics  and  Protestants,  but  they  do  not  read  the 
journals  in  which  Clericals  and  Roman  Catholics  are 
able  to  express  their  views.  We  wished  to  confront 
in  an  impartial  Review  the  Anti-Clerical  with  the  Jesuit 


*  “  Roman  Catholicism  as  a  Factor  in  European  Politics.  ’  By 
F.  C.  Conybeare.  London;  Skeffingtor.  1901. 
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controversialist.  We  express  here  no  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  their  dispute. — Ed.  S.  R.  | 

F  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  like  is  cured  by 
like  is  distinctive  of  homoeopathy  then  Mr.  F.  C. 
Conybeare  should  be  reckoned  an  homoeopathist.  To 
counteract  the  virus  of  “La  France  Juive”  and  the 
“  Libre  Parole  ”  he  gives  us  a  book  which  though  of 
opposite  purport  may  be  compendiously  described  as 
Drumont  done  into  English.  The  reckless  stinging 
phrases,  “  the  pen  steeped  in  vitriol”,  as  was  said  justly  or 
unjustly  of  Louis  Veuillot,  the  currency  unscrupulously 
given  to  malicious  gossip,  the  sweeping  assertions 
made  on  the  mere  chance  of  a  hit,  assertions  never 
apologised  for  but  simply  dropped  out  of  sight  when 
evidence  can  no  longer  be  resisted — all  these  unamiable 
qualities  of  the  anti-Semitic  press  are  only  too  faith¬ 
fully  reproduced  in  the  book  which  professes  to  supply 
their  antidote. 

What  is  especially  exasperating  to  those  who  feel 
keenly  about  the  good  name  of  their  coreligionists 
is  the  hopelessness  of  effective  contradiction.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Conybeare  by  ingenious  wording  manages 
in  a  single  sentence  to  fix  upon  a  community  of  reli¬ 
gious  at  Nancy  the  double  stigma  of  sweating  poor 
girls  in  a  most  atrocious  kind  of  slavery  and  of 
pandering  to  the  evil  passions  of  the  loose  women  of 
Paris,  all  for  the  pecuniary  profit  of  their  Order.  He 
writes,  let  me  hope,  without  malicious  intention,  for  he 
gets  his  facts  from  M.  “Saint  Genix”,  and  probably 
knows  rather  less  about  the  nuns  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
than  he  does  about  the  savages  of  Patagonia.  But 
these  good  sisters  have  many  houses  in  England 
identical  in  rule  and  spirit  with  the  community  held  up 
to  execration.  With  hardly  an  exception — I  speak  from 
intimate  acquaintance — these  particular  nuns,  differing 
in  this  respect  from  some  of  the  other  Orders  which 
undertake  analogous  works  of  charity,  are  ladies  by 
birth  and  education.  Some  of  them  belong  to  the  best 
families  in  the  country.  They  have  left  refined  homes 
and  the  love  of  friends  to  embrace  a  life,  which  in  its 
external  features  is  hardly  less  austere  than  that  of  a 
convict,  with  the  one  object  of  saving  their  fellow- 
women  from  sin  and  shame.  And  yet  a  dispute  with 
an  unfriendly  bishop,  and  a  fault,  if  fault  it  were,  which 
at  the  worst  amounted  to  an  error  of  judgment,  are 
seized  upon  as  an  excuse  to  class  them  with  the  vilest 
of  God’s  creatures.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  answer  made  by  them  to  these  charges,*  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  are  intricate,  and  the 
story,  however  concisely  told,  must  occupy  many 
pages.  Mr.  Conybeare  and  M.  “  Saint  Genix  ”  persist 
in  their  affirmations,  and  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred 
will  have  time  or  perseverance  enough  to  investigate 
the  matter  for  himself. 

And  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case  with  the  vast 
majority  of  the  reckless  denunciations  which  this  writer 
pours  out  in  every  chapter  of  his  book.  It  is  only 
here  and  there  that  the  nature  of  the  charge  admits 
of  any  more  conclusive  reply  than  vehement  denial  or  a 
reference  to  official  statements  or  documents  not  easy 
of  access.  Such  an  instance,  however,  should  anyone 
care  to  investigate  it,  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Conybeare’s 
statement  that  the  “Libre  Parole”  was  founded  by 
Jesuit  money,  and  in  particular  by  the  assertion  that 
“  this  interesting  fact  is  attested  by  the  editor  of  ‘  The 
Month’,  a  Jesuit  journal.”  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
editor  in  question  affirmed  the  exact  contrary  (February 
1899),  despite  an  emphatic  contradiction  in  a  subsequent 
article  (April),  with  which  Mr.  Conybeare  betrays  his 
acquaintance  by  quoting  from  it  in  another  context, 
the  assertion  about  the  editor  of  “The  Month,”  first 
made  in  1899,  stands  unmodified  in  the  book  before  me 
(P-  51)- 

The  object  with  which  the  book  was  published  was 
avowedly  to  enlist  sympathy  for  the  French  Government 
in  their  Associations  Bill.  Hence  while  Mr.  Conybeare 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  enlarging  upon  the 
degrading  influences  of  Catholic  piety  it  is  upon 
political  questions,  and  especially  upon  the  Dreyfus 
agitation,  that  he  lavishes  his  most  fervent  rhetoric. 
Not  only  is  he  convinced  that  Dreyfus  is  innocent, 

*  A  full  examination  of  the  question  will  be  found  in  “  The 
Month  ”  for  June  1900. 


a  hero,  a  martyr,  a  second  Christ  (p.  no)  th 
tragedy  of  whose  woes  knows  no  parallel  since  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  (p.  1 1 7),  but  the  condemnation  of 
the  accused  in  his  various  trials  is  stated  to  be  the  work 
of  “felons”,  “curs”,  “assassins”,  a  plot  hatched  by 
“  skulking  Jesuits  ”  and  executed  by  “  brothel-keepers  ”, 
traitors  and  perjurers.  Mr.  Conybeare  nowhere  admits 
any  palliation.  The  whole  army  is  implicated,  the 
whole  Catholic  party  in  the  French  Chamber;  the 
military  judges,  with  three  exceptions,  are  “  cannibals  ” 
thirsting  for  human  blood,*  and  all  who  in  any  degree 
sympathise  with  the  anti-Dreyfusards  are  pelted  with 
showers  of  ill- sounding  epithets  for  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  modern  English  journalism. 
The  only  palliation  for  this  violence  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  echoes  the  tone  of  the  anti-clerical  journalists 
and  politicians  from  whom  Mr.  Conybeare  draws  his 
inspiration.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Bodley  remarked 
in  his  “France”,  a  work  which  won  universal  com¬ 
mendation  for  the  singular  keenness  of  perception  and 
sympathy  with  his  subject  of  which  the  author  gives 
proof,  that  “a  century  after  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  proclaimed  the  free  exercise  of  opinion, 
so  much  intolerance  lingers  in  the  land  that  it  has  been 
said  that  a  Frenchman’s  conception  of  Liberty,  is  liberty 
for  ideas  in  accordance  with  his  own  ”.  If  these  words 
were  true  at  the  end  of  1897,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
less  true  now  in  the  fierce  and  excited  state  of  public 
feeling  which  recent  events  in  that  country  have 
engendered.  It  is,  I  venture  to  urge,  just  this  heated 
and  emotional  atmosphere  which  has  alone  rendered 
possible  such  a  violation  of  all  natural  liberties  and 
rights  as  that  contemplated  in  the  new  Associations 
Law.  No  doubt  the  blame  for  this  hysterical  state  of 
things  cannot  be  held  to  rest  exclusively  with  the  anti¬ 
clericals.  The  “  Libre  Parole”  and  the  “  Croix”  have 
to  thank  themselves  for  much  of  that  tendency  to 
shriek  which  drowns  the  voice  of  reason  and  reduces 
all  discussion  to  a  mere  contest  of  lung  power.  But 
while  the  anti-Dreyfusard  and  anti-Semitic  clamour  has 
practically  stopped  short  at  hard  words  that  break  no 
bones,  the  Associations  Law  threatens  to  bring  the 
cruellest  suffering  upon  thousands  of  defenceless  women 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  men — who  believing  that  the 
religious  vows  of  poverty  chastity  and  obedience  formed 
the  most  pleasing  offering  they  could  make  to  God, 
have  irreparably  shaped  their  lives  and  moulded  their 
characters  in  accordance  with  that  deliberate  choice. 
The  French  Government  may  or  may  not  think  fit  in 
their  munificence  to  bestow  pensions  on  the  dispersed 
monks  and  nuns.  But  can  they  give  them  back  their 
youth,  can  they  find  them  husbands  and  wives,  or  make 
the  very  idea  of  marriage  tolerable  to  them,  can  they 
provide  them  anew  in  middle  age  with  the  love  and 
affection  of  that  home  life  which  they  freely  bartered 
for  certain  spiritual  goods,  now  to  be  taken  away  from 
them  by  force  of  law  ?  Let  the  cruelty  and  baseness 
of  the  Dreyfus  persecution  be  as  black  as  even 
Mr.  Conybeare  paints  them,  still  the  sufferings  of  the 
lie  du  Diable  are  a  small  thing  to  set  beside  the  utter 
misery  which  the  Associations  Bill  proposes  to  inflict 
on  tens  of  thousands  of  innocent  men  and  women. 

To  discuss  the  religious  situation  in  France  would 
require  a  volume,  but  there  are  just  two  points  which  it 

*  The  late  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen,  took  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Dreyfus  case  and  he  occupied  a  seat  in  court  during 
some  of  the  last  sittings  of  the  Rennes  court-martial.  From  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  impressions,  written  by  request  for  the  eye  of  her  late 
Majesty,  a  copy  of  which  Lady  Russell  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
see,  one  learns  that  while  he  considered  Dreyfus  to  have  been 
wrongly  condemned,  he  believed  his  military  judges,  both  in  the  first 
and  in  the  final  court-martial,  to  have  given  their  verdict  honestly 
according  to  their  lights.  “  If  I  had  been  trying  the  case  before  a 
jury'’,  he  says,  “  while  I  could  not  have  said  that  there  was  no  evidence 
to  be  considered  by  the  jury,  I  should  certainly  have  told  them  that  it 
was  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  utterly  unsafe  for  them  to  convict. 
That  there  was  some  evidence  I  think  cannot  be  doubted,  amongst 
other  things  that  as  to  the  handwriting  of  the  bordereau  and  that  as  to 
the  alleged  confession,  but  on  both  points  it  was  of  so  utterly  unreliable 
a  character  that  I  think  no  jury  or  judge  could  properly  have  acted 
upon  it”.  None  the  less  Lord  Russell  considered  “that  a  harsh 
judgment  was  pronounced  by  the  foreign  Press  generally,  and  notably 
by  that  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  upon  some  of  the  persons  concerned 
but  even  upon  the  French  nation  as  a  whole  ”,  and  while  speaking 
severely  of  the  tone  of  the  “  Croix”  and  other  French  religious  news¬ 
papers  he  expressed  his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  any  “  complot 
between  the  heads  of  the  army  and  what  are  called  the  clericals  ”. 
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occurs  to  me  to  touch  upon  as  concisely  as  may  be,  in 
connexion  with  Mr.  Conybeare’s  vindication  of  the 
Government  schemes.  In  the  first  place  nothing"  could 
be  more  ridiculous  than  the  assertion  that  the  French 
are  “  groaning"  under  a  sacerdotalist  tyranny  In  the 
name  of  consistency  how  can  such  a  thing  be  main¬ 
tained  of  a  country  in  which,  as  Mr.  Conybeare  asserts, 
“six  grown  men  out  of  seven  sit  loose  to  the  Church, 
even  when  they  are  not  actually  hostile  to  it”,  and  in 
which,  teste  Mr.  Bodley,  the  smallest  place-holders 
under  the  Government  cannot  make  themselves  con¬ 
spicuous  in  attending  religious  services  without  risk  of 
losing  their  appointments  ?  It  is  the  very  fierceness  of 
what  the  last-named  writer  calls  “  the  tyranny  of  free- 
thought  ”  which  causes  the  laity  who  are  still  loyal  to 
the  Church  to  identify  themselves  much  more  conspic¬ 
uously  with  clerical  aims  and  utterances  than  is  usual, 
say,  amongst  Anglicans  ;  but  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  in  which  it  is  easier  for  a  man  to  shake  himself 
free  from  all  ecclesiastical  influences  if  he  chooses. 

For  this  reason  the  danger  to  the  Republic  which  is 
put  forward  as  an  excuse  for  the  Associations  Law  is  a 
mere  pretext.  Menace  to  the  Republic  there  may  be 
in  some  sense,  for  every  priest  is  bound  to  teach  that 
there  are  things  which  belong  to  God  as  well  as  things 
that  belong  to  Caesar,  and  that  if  Caesar  claim  to 
dominate  the  conscience,  the  claim  may  be  lawfully 
resisted.  But  the  danger  is  not  one  that  springs  from 
the  action  of  religious  congregations  or  the  teaching  of 
Jesuit  schools.  It  is  inherent  in  the  whole  system  of 
the  Catholic  Church  and  indeed  in  Puritanism  or 
Mohammedanism  or  any  other  form  of  religion  which 
is  something  more  than  a  name.  The  complete  sever¬ 
ance  of  religion  and  politics  is  a  chimaera,  whose  un¬ 
reality  is  nowhere  more  clearly  apparent  than  in  the 
history  of  English  Nonconformity.  If  the  principle  of 
the  Associations  Law  is  to  be  carried  to  its  logical  out¬ 
come,  the  State  will  have  to  prohibit  confession 
altogether,  and  to  declare  that  the  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment  of  any  person  known  ever  to  have  spoken  to  a 
priest  shall  be  accounted  null  and  void  through  pre¬ 
sumption  of  undue  influence. 

Lastly  one  may  surely  draw  attention  to  the  incon¬ 
sistency  of  such  a  measure  proceeding  from  a 
Government  of  which  many  members  are  notoriously 
connected  with  the  Masonic  lodges.  How  far  the 
outcry  against  the  political  influence  of  Freemasonry 
which  goes  up  in  every  Catholic  journal  abroad  is 
exaggerated,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  The  Diana 
Vaughan  fiasco  certainly  shows  that  in  this  matter 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  open-mouthed  credulity  in 
clerical  circles,  and  where  credulity  exists,  the  terrors 
of  any  particular  bete  noire ,  whatever  it  may  be,  are  sure 
to  be  overestimated.  But  all  due  deductions  made, 
French  Freemasonry  must  be  recognised  as  a  very 
different  thing  from  English  Freemasonry,  and  being 
always  fiercely  and  avowedly  anti-Christian  it  becomes 
a  political  engine  of  the  most  powerful  kind  the  moment 
a  religious  question  divides  the  electorate.  Mr.  Bodley, 
whose  sympathy  for  Taine  and  Renan  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  prove  his  independence  of  judgment,  speaks  of 
the  potent  influence  on  the  government  of  the  country 
“of  the  zealots  of  anti-clericalism  in  their  Masonic 
lodges,  which  in  France  are  not  mere  charitable  and 
convivial  sodalities.”  Needless  to  say  the  Masonic 
lodges  will  not  be  touched  by  the  Associations  Law, 
but  the  fact  is  surely  sufficient  to  unmask  the  high 
philosophic  pretensions  in  which  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau 
has  striven  to  veil  the  essential  intolerance  of  his  new 
measure.  Herbert  Thurston,  S.J. 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  MATCH. 

ITHIN  a  few  days  the  Varsity  match  will  be  over 
and  the  cricket  world  will  be  passing  its  usual 
facile  and  merciless  criticism  upon  the  play.  It  is 
always  amusing  to  prophesy  about  a  cricket  match  ;  it 
is  still  more  satisfactory  to  criticise,  and  this  year  the 
journalists  will  probably  have  more  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  both  these  functions  than  usual.  Good  judges 
who  have  seen  the  teams  are  generally  at  a  loss  to 
ascribe  to  either  any  other  quality  than  marked 
inferiority.  In  the  trial  matches  both  Varsities  have 


been  with  scarcely  an  exception  unfortunate.  They 
have  done  one  or  two  fairly  good  performances  but 
none  that  has  stamped  them  as  teams  of  real  solidity  or 
distinction.  Cambridge,  whose  chances  we  were  strongly 
inclined  to  fancy  after  seeing  Oxford  play  several 
times,  lately  collapsed  before  the  South  Africans  in  the 
most  heartrending  manner.  The  worn  state  of  the 
wicket  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  a  long  outing 
furnished  some  excuse  for  the  failure  of  their  batting, 
but  to  allow  their  opponents  to  score  700  runs  stamped 
their  bowling  even  on  a  Fenner’s  wicket  as  very  poor 
indeed.  The  South  Africans  have  done  some  good 
things,  but  they  would  have  been  lucky  to  get  400 
against  the  Cambridge  bowling  of  three  or  four  years 
ago.  Early  in  the  season  a  very  high-class  batsman, 
who  had  played  against  both  Varsities,  told  us  that  he 
thought  the  Oxford  attack  was  considerably  the  better 
of  the  two,  but,  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  Cantabs 
referred  to  above  and  their  unquestionable  weakness 
in  that  department,  we  are  not  prepared  to  endorse  his 
opinion.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  Oxford  bowl¬ 
ing  taken  as  a  whole  lacks  the  two  essentials,  it  has  no 
sting  and  it  cannot  be  depended  on.  More  is  perhaps  the 
solitary  exception.  He  bowls  a  fast  medium,  comes 
quickly  from  the  pitch,  generally  keeps  a  good  length 
and  has  plenty  of  pluck  and  perseverance.  Indeed, 
taking  in  consideration  his  recent  performances  for  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  he  is  probably  the  best  all-round  cricketer  on  the 
Oxford  side.  Ernsthausen,  who  bowled  throughout  the 
earlier  matches,  is  steady,  but  good  batsmen  appear  to 
have  no  difficulty  with  him  and  his  wickets  have  been 
badly  got.  As  his  fielding  is  bad  and  his  batting,  to 
say  the  least,  very  uncertain,  we  do  not  think  that  he 
will  be  a  good  investment  for  the  Oxford  captain,  who 
has  still  to  fill  two  bowlers’  places.  Munn — medium 
left  hand — bowls  a  really  good  ball  but  not  often 
enough,  has  no  stamina  and  when  out  of  form 
is  very  expensive.  White  has  apparently  lost  his 
bowling  this  year  and  has  no  chance  of  being  included. 
Knox,  who  puts  some  spin  and  devil  into  his  leg- 
breaks,  is  rather  erratic.  Kelly — medium  to  fast  right 
hand — would  be  a  good  bowler  if  he  could  get  his  arm  a 
little  higher.  He  is  a  very  hard  hitter  of  a  rustic 
description  and  has  been  rightly  awarded  his  blue. 
Crawfurd — fast  medium  left — is  unreliable.  Dillon,  the 
Kentish  player,  who  in  spite  of  his  many  failures  was 
pretty  certain  to  get  his  blue  for  his  batting  alone,  bowls 
useful  leg-breaks.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  be 
given  a  better  chance  than  he  has  had  hitherto. 
We  have  enumerated  some  half-dozen  bowlers  but 
unfortunately  the  big  battalions  do  not  win  at 
cricket ;  each  bowler  has  to  act  as  an  individual  and  is 
dealt  with  as  such  by  the  batsman.  On  a  hard  wicket 
at  Lord’s  Oxford  will,  we  think,  be  lucky  to  get  rid  of 
Cambridge  twice  for  under  600.  The  Light  Blues  have 
a  better  lot  on  paper,  but  a  large  discount  must  be  made 
in  consideration  of  their  performances.  Dowson  is 
said  to  have  fallen  off ;  Hind  in  spite  of  his 
four  years’  experience  is  less  effective  than  in  ’98 ; 
Wilson  though  he  did  one  fine  performance  is  not  a 
bowler  to  get  good  men  out  on  true  wickets  and  can 
only  be  regarded  as  a  useful  change.  A  new  fast 
bowler,  Dewe,  is  now  being  tried.  His  first  analysis,  two 
wickets  for  66,  was  not  brilliant,  but  he  was  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  slow  wicket.  Fargus  is  undoubtedly  a 
very  useful  bowler,  but  unless  he  is  greatly  improved  he 
is  far  from  first  class.  On  the  whole  however,  taking 
into  consideration  the  quality  of  the  Oxford  batting, 
Cambridge  have  a  better  bowling  side  than  their 
opponents.  Four  of  their  bowlers  are  experienced  men, 
and  experience  of  Lord’s  is  quite  as  important  to  a 
bowler  as  a  batsman. 

The  batting  on  both  sides  is  scarcely  up  to  good 
Varsity  form,  but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  that  of 
Cambridge  is  distinctly  the  better  of  the  two.  Probably 
the  best  bats  in  the  two  elevens  are  the  Kentish- 
men  Day  and  Dillon,  the  Cambridge  captain  having 
the  advantage  in  the  matter  of  experience.  After  these 
two  we  have  on  the  Light  Blue  side  Wilson,  Dowson, 
Blaker,  all  useful  and  tried  men,  the  Eton  freshman 
Longman,  who  played  very  finely  against  Webbe’s 
team  and  Yorkshire  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  is  no 
unworthy  son  of  his  father,  Harper,  Hind — a  difficult 
man  to  get  out — Johnson,  Fargus  and  Dewe,  the  last 
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of  whom  appears  to  be  able  to  keep  his  wicket  up.  It 
is  not  a  great  side  but  it  includes  a  lot  of  good  batting 
and  should  score  heavily  against  the  weak  bowling  of 
its  opponents.  After  Dillon  Oxford  have  Wyld,  a 
player  with  fine  strokes  but  with  none  too  strong  a 
defence,  Marsham  who  is  steady  without  being  in  any 
sense  great,  Knox  the  captain  who  had  been  dead  out 
of  form  until  his  great  performance  against  Sussex 
on  Thursday,  More  an  excellent  player  at  7  but 
hardly  good  enough  for  5,  Crawfurd,  a  fine  hitter 
on  his  day  but  somewhat  lacking  in  defence,  and 
Kelly’s  hard  hitting.  Findlay  is  a  good  man  for  11, 
and  Munn  a  bad  one.  Another  good  bat  is  much 
needed  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  find  him.  Findlay  though 
not  equal  to  Martyn  is  an  excellent  wicket-keeper, 
apparently  a  good  deal  better  than  his  rival. 

As  a  rule  people  take  good  fielding  in  the  Varsity 
match  for  granted  ;  and  of  late  years  it  has  always 
been  quick  and  reliable  and  sometimes  very  brilliant. 
Youth  and  keenness  generally  ensure  a  respectable 
standard  being  reached,  though  the  Mordaunts,  Fosters, 
Jessops  and  Burnups  are  born,  not  made.  Until  we 
learn  that  the  contrary  is  the  case  we  shall  conclude 
that  Cambridge  is  up  to  the  mark.  Not  so  Oxford ;  the 
only  really  first-class  field  on  the  side  is  Hollins,  who 
has  lately  been  handicapped  by  a  bad  knee  and  may 
not  be  able  to  play  at  Lord’s.  Some  of  the  rest  are 
very  distinctly  below  the  average,  both  in  the  matter  of 
ground-fielding  and  holding  catches.  The  slip-fielding, 
which  is  nowadays  almost  as  important  as  wicket¬ 
keeping,  is  especially  weak,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  discover  some  “  fly-catching  ”  talent.  More 
matches  are  lost  or  won  in  the  slips  than  most 
people  realise,  and  no  one  has  any  idea  of  the 
possible  and  impossible  till  he  has  seen  first-rate 
men  at  work.  Such  fieldsmen  almost  double  the 
strength  of  the  bowling,  and  may  be  said  to  halve  the 
score  of  their  opponents. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks  that  the  chances 
are  at  present  in  favour  of  Cambridge.  The  Light 
Blues  have  more  experience,  talent  and  solidity.  The 
cricket  is  hardly  likely  to  be  of  a  high  class,  for  such  a 
display  presupposes  good  batting  on  the  one  side  and 
good  bowling  and  fielding  on  the  other.  But,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  the  Varsity  match  aad  especially 
this  year,  the  element  of  uncertainty,  quite  apart  from 
that  of  traditional  rivalry,  is  bound  to  give  a  very  keen 
interest  to  the  game.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be 
brought  to  a  definite  conclusion. 


INCOMPARABLES  COMPARED. 

IN  the  art  of  acting,  obviously,  the  personality  of  the 
artist  is  more  important  than  in  any  other  art.  To 
excel  in  any  art  postulates  an  excellent  personality  ;  but 
in  literature,  or  painting,  or  sculpture,  or  musical  com¬ 
position,  the  personality  of  the  artist  lurks  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  to  be  divined  by  us  merely  through  the  work, 
whereas  in  acting  the  personality  (itself  being  the  artistic 
medium)  is  equally  and  simultaneously  visible  with  the 
work  achieved  through  it.  When  we  are  told  of  a  great 
writer  whom  we  have  never  read,  our  impulse  is  to  ask 
for  a  description  of  his  work  :  what  is  its  subject- 
matter,  style,  method  ?  But,  when  we  are  told  of  a 
great  actor  whom  we  have  not  seen,  our  first  question 
is  “What  kind  of  a  man  is  he?”  Having  heard 
whether  he  be  tall  or  short,  Jew  or  Gentile,  robust  or 
etherial,  and  what  kind  of  a  voice  he  has,  we  ask  for 
details  about  his  artistic  skill.  To  know  what  kind  of  a 
man  he  seems  is  necessary  before  we  can  imagine  the 
effect  his  acting  would  produce  on  us.  For,  be  he  never 
so  objective,  an  actor  cannot  elude  himself  ;  at  least,  no 
great  actor  can.  The  great  actor  must  have  a  great 
personality,  and  that  personality  is  the  starting-point 
for  everything.  Impersonate  he  never  so  wisely,  he  can¬ 
not  much  discount  it.  He  may  try  to  absorb  it  utterly 
into  his  part,  but  only  to  a  slight  extent  can  he  succeed  in 
doing  so.  Usually,  the  great  actor  makes  no  such 
attempt :  he  tries  merely  to  absorb  the  part  into  him¬ 
self — to  reveal  himself  through  it.  Thus  on  the  stage 
there  is  a  constant  contradiction  between  good  art  and 
great  art.  There  the  two  things  have  a  difference  in 
kind,  and  not  merely,  as  elsewhere,  in  degree.  The 
great  actors  are  never  the  good  actors.  They  cannot, 


even  when  they  do  try  to,  merge  themselves.  Neither 
great  nor  small  actresses  ever  try  to.  Any  attempt  to 
disguise  her  face  or  voice  would  precipitate  an  actress 
into  the  grotesque.  She  may  play  tragedy  one  night, 
and  comedy  the  next,  and  be  equally  fine  in  both  ;  but 
in  both  she  will  be  frankly  the  same  woman,  seen  from 
different  angles  of  herself.  And  thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
great  actress  even  more  surely  than  in  the  case  of  a 
great  actor,  the  first  question  must  be  “What  manner 
of  woman  is  she?  ”  If  the  great  actress  be  a  foreigner, 
you  may  even  forget  to  ask  subsequently  for  details  of 
her  art.  In  a  foreign  language  which  you  do  not 
understand  you  cannot  appreciate  the  art  of  the  acting. 
In  a  foreign  language  which  you  do  understand  you 
cannot  (unless  you  know  the  language  as  perfectly  as 
you  know  your  own)  appreciate  so  well  the  art  of  acting 
as  in  your  own  language.  But,  though  details  of 
histrionic  art  lose  something  of  their  savour  in  crossing 
frontiers  or  seas,  a  woman’s  personality  is  equally 
impressive  everywhere — more  impressive  perhaps  (as  I 
shall  suggest)  away  from  her  own  land  than  in  it.  Thus 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  exotic  actresses  who 
come  annually  hither,  in  more  or  less  force,  to  gladden 
summer,  we  are  occupied  with  what  they  are  rather 
than  with  what  they  do  or  how  they  do  it.  What  is 
the  secret  of  Sarah’s  appeal  to  us  ?  Why  do  our  hearts 
go  out  to  Sada  Yacco  ?  Why  is  Rdjane  enchanting  ? 

If  I,  Paris-like,  were  called  on  to  decide  which  ot 
these  three  goddesses  was  most  admirable,  the  apple 
would  (I  think)  be  adjudicated  to  Sada  Yacco.  But 
there  would  be  a  long,  embarrassed  pause  before  the 
award,  and  after  it  I  should  beg  the  empty-handed 
couple  not  to  treat  it  too  seriously,  it  being 
merely  impressionistic,  and  in  no  sense  judicial. 
“This  lady  from  Tokio  ”,  I  should  insinuate,  “  may 
not  be  nearly  so  gifted  as  either  of  you  who  come  from 
the  city  named  after  me.  She  may  be  reckoned  by 
her  compatriots  as  positively  plain,  positively  clumsy 
and  quite  unintelligent.  In  point  of  her  art  she  may 
be  accounted  ‘  a  stick  ’.  But  for  me,  an  occidental, 
a  simple  shepherd  on  Mount  Ida,  somehow  she  sur¬ 
passes  both  of  you.  It  is,  doubtless,  because  she  is  so 
remote  from  my  understanding — because  her  face  is  a 
mere  inscrutable  oval,  and  her  gestures  have  for  me  no 
meaning,  and  to  her  gait  I  know  no  parallel — that  I 
(deeming  fair  her  face,  and  fair  her  gait  and  gestures), 
have  set  her  thus  above  you.  She  is  new  to  me, 
and  you  (daughters  of  the  Latin  race)  know  the  tag 
‘  quidquid  novi.’  She  is  mysterious  to  me,  and 
‘  omne  ignotum  ’  you  remember.  And  now,  excuse 
me,  I  must  herd  my  sheep,  which  have  strayed  sadly 
during  this  arbitrage  ”.  So,  bowing  inclusively  as  I 
shouldered  my  crook,  I  should  away  to  my  work.  But 
perhaps,  ere  I  had  taken  many  steps  down  the 
mountain-side,  I  should  hesitate,  halt,  look  round,  and, 
as  a  rider  to  my  judgment,  bid  Sada  Yacco  let  Rdjane 
and  Sarah  take  each  a  bite  of  the  apple — R6jane,  a  big 
bite  ;  Sarah,  a  small  one. 

For  both  those  Parisians  I  have  a  strongly  senti¬ 
mental  admiration.  Both  are  delightful.  Sarah, 
however,  delights  me  now  much  less  than  of  yore,  much 
less  than  Rejane  delights  me.  I  said  just  now  that  no 
actress  ever  tried  to  disguise  herself.  I  was  forgetting 
Sarah.  She  does  try,  and  the  result  is  (as  I  said  it  must 
inevitably  be)  ludicrous.  As  L’Aiglon  and  other 
young  men,  she  loses  herself,  but  becomes  no  one  else  : 
she  becomes  merely  a  coruscating  thing.  The  feat 
is  amazing,  but  it  is  not  serious  art  :  it  is 
showmanship,  or  (one  needs  a  monstrous  word  for 
it)  showwomanmanship.  Soon,  it  seems,  we  are 
to  inspect  her  as  Romeo.  Why  not  (while  she  is 
about  it)  as  Romeo  and  Juliet?  Some  years  ago  I 
found  in  a  music  hall  an  “artiste”  made  up  as  Faust 
on  one  side  and  Marguerite  on  the  other  singing 
“  Notte  d’Amor”  in  alternate  voice  and  profile.  If 
Sarah  had  seen  him,  I  am  sure  she  would  have  taken 
the  hint.  Perhaps  she  will  take  it  now.  The  more 
absurd  her  absurdities  become,  the  better  shall  I  be 
pleased,  for  the  sooner  will  she,  sick  of  them,  revert  to 
her  art  and  to  herself.  Her  own  fascinating  self — that 
is  what  I  miss  most  keenly.  And  it  is  because  soon  I 
shall  be  seeing  it  again  in  “  Ph£dre  ”,  and  in  other  parts 
within  its  range,  that  I  should  so  far  relent  as  to  allow 
Sarah  that  small  bite  of  the  awarded  apple.  It  is 
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because  Rejane  is,  duly  and  consistently,  herself,  that 
she  would  have  the  privilege  of  that  far  bigger  bite. 
Do  not  mistake  my  tone  for  one  of  patronage.  I  do 
not  expect  her,  who  is  a  goddess,  to  descend  upon 
Mount  Ida  for  my  aproval.  It  is  I  who  have  been 
climbing  Notting  Hill  to  behold  her  and  kneel  to  her  in 
the  little  theatre  that  caps  that  windy  peak. 

But  “  goddess  ”  is  not  an  appropriate  word  for  her. 
She  excels  in  virtue  of  seeming  so  essentially  a  mortal 
woman.  Her  rareness  is  not  in  any  peculiarity, 
but  in  displaying  on  the  stage,  to  a  supreme  degree, 
every  peculiarity  of  her  sex.  She  sums  up  in  herself 
her  whole  sex,  with  all  its  typical  qualities,  good  and 
bad.  Sarah — I  mean,  of  course,  Sarah  proper — might 
be,  aptly  enough,  called  “goddess”,  inasmuch  as  she  is 
quite  unlike  any  other  woman.  Her  voice  and  her 
face,  her  repose  and  her  unrest,  her  expressions  of  love 
or  hatred,  of  despair  or  gaiety  or  what  you  will- — none 
of  them  ever  recalls  to  you  anything  else  of  the  kind. 
Generically  feminine  and  specifically  Parisian  though 
she  is,  she  has  always  a  kind  of  lurid  supernaturalness. 
And,  for  me,  this  quality  gives  her  something  of  that 
mystery  which  involves  Sada  Yacco.  Thus,  in  the 
tripos  of  fascination,  I  should  class  Sarah  proper 
above  Rejane,  who  has  not  a  smile  nor  a  spread  of  the 
hand  nor  a  toss  of  the  head  that  is  not  instantly  typical 
of  her  sex  at  large.  Of  course,  there  is  no  woman 
resembling  Rdjane.  It  is  she  who  resembles  the  whole 
lot  of  them  put  together.  She  is  a  unique  synthesis. 
That  is  the  secret  of  her  charm. 

Considering  them  strictly  as  actresses,  not  merely 
as  women  on  the  stage,  one  finds  not  a  pin  to  choose 
between  Sarah  and  R^jane.  Each  is  equally  perfect 
mistress  of  her  art.  Each  can  use  it  with  equal 
sureness  as  medium  of  self-expression.  Creatures  so 
different  need,  of  course,  different  kinds  of  drama,  and, 
just  as  Sarah  needs  a  romance  or  a  classic  tragedy,  so 
must  Rejane  have  a  play  of  modern  realism.  “  Sapho  ”, 
“Ma  Cousine”,  “La  Course  du  Flambeau”,  “La 
Parisienne  ” — it  matters  little  in  which  you  see  her.  In 
all  of  them  she  is  at  her  very  best.  In  all  of  them  she 
is  Rejane,  incarnate  woman,  seen  from  one  angle  or 
another.  She  being  so,  it  matters  little  whether  the 
play  you  happen  to  see  be  good  or  bad — -whether  it  be 
an  amusing  satire,  like  “  La  Parisienne  ”,  or  a  “  Zaza  ” 
down  from  date,  like  “  Sapho  ”.  Rdjane,  not  the  play, 
is  “the  thing”.  See  her  in  all  her  plays.  Climb 
Notting  Hill  nightly,  to  see  her  from  all  angles  and  to 
study  all  her  art.  You  will  not  grudge  the  hardness  of 
the  ascent.  The  air  is  exhilarating  up  there,  and 
enthusiasm  comes  all  the  more  easily  by  reason  of  a 
slight  dizziness.  Max. 

OPERA  AND  THE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

/~\PERA,  as  we  all  know,  is  in  a  parlous  condition 
in  this  country.  Or,  rather,  it  is  not  in  a  parlous 
condition,  but  in  no  condition  at  all.  We  have  the 
Covent  Garden  season,  which  is — to  make  the  remark 
for  the  hundredth  time — purely  a  social  function  ;  and 
we  have  occasional  visits  from  the  Carl  Rosa  and  the 
Moody-Manners  companies.  But  London,  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  has  no  opera  at  all  save  for  these, 
and  the  other  minor  centres  have  only  their  week  or 
fortnight  once  a  year.  A  couple  of  years  ago  there 
was  some  talk  of  the  Government  buying  a  site  for 
a  National  Opera  House  in  the  middle  of  the  new 
crescent  now  being  arranged  for  by  the  London  County 
Council  between  the  Strand  and  Holborn.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  this  tedious  war  with  the  Boers  has 
absorbed  more  than  all  the  money  that  would  have 
been  required  to  carry  out  this  scheme  ;  and  there 
is  now  no  chance  whatever  of  a  National  Opera  House 
being  built.  The  Manners  company  and  the  Carl  Rosa 
is  each  in  its  way  an  excellent  institution  ;  both  of  them 
go  about  the  country  deluding  the  public  with  the 
notion  that  opera  here  is  not  dead  but  sleeping.  But 
these  brief  visits  of  a  week  or  two  to  each"  of  the 
principal  towns,  though  they  are  valuable  enough, 
though  they  are  in  the  present  state  of  matters  invalu¬ 
able  (as  I  have  several  times  before  now  insisted),  really 
are  doing  nothing  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
national  English  opera  beyond  reminding  the  English 
people  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  opera.  London  is 
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the  heart  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  though  the  occupants 
of  London  may  be  scoffed  at  by  the  occupants  of  minor 
cities  everyone  knows  that  until  London  has  a  permanent 
opera  of  its  own,  there  is  not  the  remotest  likelihood  of 
any  of  these  minor  towns  having  permanent  operas  of 
their  own.  I  care  little  for  London — in  fact  I  detest  it  ; 
but  I  wish  to  see  every  important  town  in  this  land  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  opera  of  its  own,  and  I  know  that  no 
start  will  be  made  by  any  of  them  until  London  has  led 
the  way. 

So  it  was  with  something  approaching  disgust  that  I 
read  in  the  “Daily  Telegraph”  the  other  day  that  the 
London  County  Council  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Manners.  Yet 
my  disgust  was  tempered  by  a  full  appreciation  of  two 
facts.  In  the  first  place  the  scheme  has  not  to  my 
knowledge  been  brought  before  the  whole  Council. 
In  the  second  I  am  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
London  or  any  other  County  Council  is  the  proper 
body  to  handle  a  great  artistic  question.  If  the 
Council  chooses  to  pay  many  thousands  of  pounds  a 
year  to  send  bands  into  the  parks  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  ;  the  bands  form  part  of  the  economy  of 
the  city,  so  to  say,  like  the  care  of  the  trees  in  the 
parks,  or  the  buildings  in  the  streets,  or  the  sewers.  No 
question  of  art  enters  here  :  the  ordinary  Council  member 
can  judge  fairly  well  the  thing  that  will  remain  within 
the  bounds  of  common  decency,  and  that  is  all  that  is 
required.  But  imagine  the  average  County  Councillor 
having  to  decide  as  to  what  operas  should  be  sung  during 
the  season  !  Without  any  desire  to  be  offensive  I  cannot 
refrain  from  the  remark  that  the  majority  of  the  London 
County  Council  members  would  certainly  give  their 
votes  in  favour  of  the  most  vulgar  and  old-fashioned 
operas  and  if  they  had  control  of  an  opera  scheme  would, 
being  Progressive,  in  a  few  months  set  back  the  clock 
by  many  years.  However,  in  spite  of  all  these  doubts, 
the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Manners  had  its  good  points. 
Since  it  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  absolutely 
rejected  by  the  Council  I  trust  the  Council  may  yet  find 
grace  and  accept  it,  though  in  perhaps  a  modified 
form.  Mr.  Manners  offered  to  make  himself  responsible 
for  two-thirds  of  the  money  risked,  arid  not  to  take  a 
penny  profit  until  the  Council  had  recovered  every 
penny  it  had  expended  with  (I  suppose)  interest.  I 
recommend  the  scheme  to  Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  who  is 
reputed  to  be  quite  a  musical  enthusiast.  In  spite  of 
my  objection  to  the  Council  having  anything  to  do 
with  artistic  matters,  I  cannot  but  think  that  on  the 
whole  it  would  be  worth  many  risks  to  have  an  opera 
season  in  English  during  the  autumn  months.  Some 
members  undoubtedly  would  object  on  “  moral  ”  grounds 
to  the  first  and  last  acts  of  “  Tannhauser  ” ;  many 
would  object  to  the  second  act  of  “  Tristan  ”  ;  but  they 
might  be  overruled,  and  the  populace  of  London  might 
be  given  a  chance  of  learning  to  understand  some  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  music-drama.  I  do  not 
know whetherthe  County  Councilsupports  Free  Libraries 
and  Exhibitions  of  pictures  ;  but,  if  it  does  so,  no  one 
could  argue  on  the  fatuous  ground  of  precedents  that  it 
was  not  entitled  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  one  form 
of  music  that  is  really  alive  at  the  present  day. 

If  Mr.  Manners  should  win  the  day  he  would  at  any 
rate  give  us  a  good  band  and  adequate  ensembles. 
The  music  and  the  play  would  be  the  principal  things  : 
the  artistic  atmosphere  which  should  pervade  would  not 
be  destroyed  as  it  is  at  Covent  Garden  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  that  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  people  in 
the  theatre  cares  twopence  for  either  play  or  music. 
Covent  Garden  is  distasteful  to  me  at  the  best  of  times. 
My  pleasure  in  even  “  Tristan  ”  when  a  Jean  de  Reszke 
or  Ternina  is  in  it  is  marred  ;  even  all  the  mistakes 
made  in  handling  the  scenery  and  lights  do  not  oppress 
me  so  much  as  the  accursed  fashionable,  anti-artistic 
atmosphere  that  prevails.  I  derive  a  greater  measure 
of  enjoyment  from  a  representation  given  by  a  shabby 
provincial  company  than  from  all  the  glorious  voices 
and  dresses  and  scenery  of  Covent  Garden.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  hope  nothing  from  another 
plan  that  has  been  spoken  of,  a  plan  incubated 
at  Covent  Garden  and  to  be  worked  from  there. 
Mr.  Higgins,  Lord  de  Grey  and  the  rest  are  of 
course  excellent  gentlemen  ;  but  I  fear  that  a  long 
period  of  taking  opera  lightly  has  unfitted  them  to 
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be  associated  with  a  house  where  it  would  have  to  betaken 
seriously  to  succeed  at  all.  Not  that  any  scheme  which 
might  result  in  London  having  continuous  performances 
all  the  year  round  is  to  be  discouraged.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  should  all  do  what  we  can  for  it ;  only, 
personally,  I  expect  little  to  come  of  it.  Of  course, 
even  the  scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Manners  would  not 
immediately  result  in  all-the-year-round  opera  ;  but  it 
would  permit  of  an  important  experiment  being  tried. 
It  would  show  whether  or  not  all-the-year-round  opera 
is  possible  in  London  provided  the  performances  are 
adequate.  It  is  mainly  on  this  ground  that  musicians 
should  support  it. 

As  for  the  current  Covent  Garden  season  what  can 
one  say  about  it?  They  tell  me  Ternina  is  a  wonderful 
Isolda  and  I  can  well  believe  it ;  and  I  shall  hear  her 
in  the  part  next  week.  Tamagno  I  have  so  far  stayed 
away  from,  though  of  course  I  shall  see  him  in 
“  Messaline  ”  on  Tuesday.  My  mind  is  made  up  about 
Tamagno  :  I  no  more  want  to  hear  him  than  I  want  to 
hear  a  cornet-player  blaring  the  latest  music-hall  ditty. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  hear  “  Otello  ”  :  about  it  my  mind  is 
also  made  up.  One  does  not  read  a  bad  book  ten 
times  on  chance  of  at  last  finding  something  good  in  it ; 
and  there  is  no  more  reason  in  hearing  a  bad  opera  ten 
times.  “Messaline”  is  a  different  matter.  It  will 
doubtless  be  damned  by  Doctor  Stanford’s  supporters  ; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  the  only  important 
opera  written  by  an  Englishman  for  many  years  ;  and 
if  only  on  that  account  it  should  be  heard. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  concerts  lately 
which  I  may  take  an  opportunity  of  discussing  later. 
For  the  present  I  must  content  myself  with  mentioning 
Mr.  Denis  O’Sullivan’s  song-recital  on  Tuesday  night, 
which  came  off  famously,  and  an  agreeable  entertain¬ 
ment  given  on  Monday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Robert 
Cunningham  who  seems  to  me  to  stand  in  imminent 
danger  of  making  a  reputation  in  opera.  J.  F.  R. 


THE  GLASGOW  EXHIBITION. 

'T'HE  West  End  Park — with  how  fond  a  shudder  I 
J-  remember  it  !  When  the  little  fishing  village  of 
Glasgow  was  overtaken,  almost  within  the  memory  of 
man,  by  huge  black  Prosperity,  and  the  Sugar  Lords 
and  the  Turkey  Red  Lords  pushed  out  with  their 
mansions  along  the  Sauchiehall  Road,  (going  down  to 
their  business,  in  “minibuses”,  from  morn  till 
four  o’clock  dinner,  and  thereafter  till  night),  this 
scrap  of  ground  was  reserved  out  of  the  old  country 
amenity.  Here  had  been  the  grove,  Kelvingrove, 
wherein  the  “  bonnie  lassie,  oh  !  ”  was  invited  to  rove 
and  listen  to  the  mavis  singing  above  the  gowans  “in 
their  pride  ”.  Here  stood,  down  by  the  water,  the 
genteel  old  house.  In  the  days  whereto  my  own 
memory  runneth  this  was  the  resort  of  all  Glasgow’s 
perambulators.  Round  about  it  lay  the  circle  of 
smoke,  the  stacks  of  chimneys,  the  towers  of  grim 
churches,  Established  scowling  at  U.P. ,  U.P.  at 
Free,  and  from  the  verge  came,  in  pauses  of  the  wind, 
the  perpetual  work-song  of  the  place,  the  hooting 
of  steamers,  the  clink  of  hammers  on  a  thousand 
rivets.  The  lawns  had  to  be  re-sown,  nay  top-dressed, 
spring  by  spring,  because  of  the  poison  of  the  soot  ; 
out  of  the  grove  lingered  but  a  few  meagre  beeches, 
like  decayed  gentlewomen,  hung  with  the  crepe  of  often 
renewed  mourning ;  the  pride  of  the  gowans  was 
humbled,  and  the  stream  was  an  open  sewer,  the  length 
and  breadth  and  power  of  whose  odour  narrowed  the 
strip  in  which  it  was  tolerable  to  play,  in  paths  that 
wound  among  artful  rockeries. 

It  is  this  site  that  is  now  given  over  to  monstrous 
gaiety.  In  these  June  days,  which  used  to  see  Glasgow 
empty  and  “  doun  the  watter  ”,  the  smoke  is  a  little 
thinner ;  a  recent  union  has  somewhat  relaxed  the 
scowl  between  U.P.’s  and  Frees  ;  the  Kelvin  is  com¬ 
paratively  clean,  for  every  few  seconds  sees  a  boatload 
of  happy  citizens  projected  into  it  from  the  height  of  a 
Water  Chute  ;  (yet  I  seemed  to  detect  a  cold  ghost  of 
the  odour  in  some  of  the  galleries)  ;  and  the  place  of 
the  rockeries  is  filled  by  piles  of  buildings  in  the  well- 
known  Exhibition  style,  which  its  contrivers  call  the 
Central  American  Variety  of  the  Spanish  Renaissance, 


and  by  pavilions  innocently  said  to  be  Russian  in  style, 
and  other  buildings  in  the  style  cribbed  from  the 
“Studio”  and  other  fountain-heads  of  Art  Nouveau. 
One  or  two  of  the  pavilions  are  ingenious  and  pretty. 
In  all  this  do  some  eighty  thousand  pleasure-seekers 
daily  disport  themselves,  as  nearly  in  the  Parisian 
manner  as  the  Presbyterian  temper  allows,  and  the 
steeples  crane  their  stern  dismayed  tops  to  see  the 
sculptured  cocottes  that  dance  upon  upstart  pinnacles. 

I  looked  in  vain  for  the  genteel  old  house.  It  must 
be  the  Japanese  Pavilion  that  occupies  its  place,  and  its 
later  uses  are  to  be  given  over  to  the  new  permanent 
museum  and  art  gallery.  This  is  an  enormous  pile  in 
what,  to  be  brief  and  restrained,  may  be  called  the 
Waterhouse  style  of  architecture.  Its  material,  red 
sandstone,  imitates  as  nearly  as  possible  the  terra¬ 
cotta  of  buildings  we  know  too  well.  Strange,  is  it 
not,  that  a  country  always  the  mother  of  excellent 
architects  should  be  at  the  pains  to  borrow  or  imitate 
just  this  ?  The  interior  is,  in  colour,  less  lamentable  ; 
for  the  greyer  stone  contrasts  agreeably  with  brass 
fittings,  and  makes  a  quiet  background  for  sculp¬ 
ture  of  which  there  is  a  great  show  in  the 
principal  court.  Another  court  contains  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  architectural  drawings,  from 
Wren  and  Inigo  Jones  to  the  present  time.  This 
is  balanced  by  a  collection  of  prehistoric  antiquities, 
with  rich  gatherings  of  memorials  of  Old  Glasgow  and 
other  towns  in  side  galleries.  The  galleries  flanking 
the  architectural  court  contain  collections  of  Black  and 
White  work  and  photographs,  and  an  end  gallery  is 
filled  with  precious  work  in  furniture  and  applied  art, 
from  the  collections  of  Sir  T.  Gibson  Carmichael  and 
others. 

The  top-lit  galleries  on  the  upper  floor  corresponding 
to  these  will  ultimately  contain  the  fine  picture-collection 
of  the  Corporation,  but  at  present  are  filled  with  a  loan 
collection  of  pictures  by  painters  English,  French  and 
Dutch,  of  the  nineteenth  century.  More  ancient  schools, 
it  should  be  mentioned,  are  to  some  extent  represented 
in  the  Royal  Reception  Rooms  each  side  of  the  chief 
entrance  below.  Among  the  less-known  pictures  here 
is  a  magnificent  Hals  belonging  to  Mr.  Arthur  Sander¬ 
son.  Mr.  Beattie’s  collection,  recently  shown  at  Messrs. 
Laurie’s  in  London,  has  also  been  drawn  upon  for  its 
charming  little  child  by  Ambrogio  de  Predis  and  other 
works  ;  and  the  Marquis  of  Bute’s  full-length  version  of 
Velazquez’  Pope  is  also  here.  The  charm  of  this 
tiny,  sparsely  hung  gathering  might  prove  to  the  con¬ 
trivers  how  far  too  lavish  they  have  been  upstairs. 
There  is  some  bad  excuse  at  yearly  exhibitions  like  the 
Academy’s  for  piling  pictures  up  in  a  treble  row  as  close 
as  they  will  hang  ;  but  when  pictures  are  not  greedily 
seeking  a  buyer  or  a  first  criticism,  how  foolish  to  make 
a  mutually  destructive  tedium  of  them,  and  to  insult 
the  specially  invited  guest  by  putting  him  where  he 
cannot  speak.  One  or  two  groups  of  these  pictures, 
carefully  chosen  and  carefully  hung,  would  have  been 
a  delight  ;  as  it  is,  pleasure  is  discounted  by  the  usual 
headache  and  disgust. 

I  shall  touch  now  only  on  two  points  in  the  whole 
collection,  namely  the  French  and  the  Scotch  pictures, 
leaving  aside  the  older  and  more  modern  English 
groups  that  are  familiar  enough  to  us  in  London 
galleries.  No  one,  however,  should  miss  Romney’s 
portrait  of  his  wife  ;  two  exquisite  heads  of  children, 
attributed  to  George  Morland,  but  more  like  unusually 
subtle  Romneys,  and  a  tiger  and  python  by  James 
Ward.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  nineteenth  century 
is  allowed  to  claim  any  painters  who  overlapped  into  it 
from  the  eighteenth. 

The  French  section  shows  once  more  how  much 
keener  Scottish  collectors  are  in  this  field  than  English. 
They  were  ahead  of  English  amateurs  in  buying  Corot, 
Rousseau,  Millet  and  Monticelli,  and  other  masters  are 
to  be  found  in  the  present  collection  who  are  rarely  to 
be  met  in  London  galleries.  Two  of  the  keenest 
collectors  are  Mr.  Arthur  Kay,  Mr.  William  Burrell, 
and  Mr.  T.  G.  Arthur.  Thus  we  find  here  a  Gericault, 
two  or  three  Daumiers,  a  Ricard  and  a  Manet.  There 
are  even  two  paintings  by  Chassdriau  here  on  loan. 
It  has  been  thought  well  to  hang  one  of  these  in  the 
corner  of  the  corridor,  and  the  other  is  too  high  to 
be  seen.  There  are  also  two  lithographs  in  the  black 
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and  white  section.  In  fifty  years,  at  our  present  rate 
of  progress,  these  men  will  be  recognised  by  our 
national  collections. 

I  wish,  instead  of  having  all  the  English  up  again, 
the  directors  had  arranged  a  careful  series  of  Scottish 
painters  only.  There  are  the  beginnings  of  such  a 
collection  as  it  is  :  Jamesone  figures  in  the  Burgh 
Memorial,  there  are  many  Raeburns,  some  good 
Wilkies,  John  Phillips,  and  others  of  the  older  men. 
An  early  period  of  Mr.  Orchardson’s  work,  unknown 
in  the  South,  is  illustrated.  But  there  are  one  or  two 
recent  Scotchmen  who  are  by  no  means  familiar. 
G.  P.  Chalmers  has  been  shown  once  or  twice  in 
London,  but  I  have  never  seen  the  remarkable  head 
of  Israels  by  him,  worked  upon  also  by  Sir 
George  Reid  and  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron.  Curiously 
enough  it  is  better  than  the  work  of  any  one  of 
those  men  separately.  Then  there  is  Alexander  Fraser, 
an  uncertain  artist,  but  one  who  does  remarkable  work 
at  times.  Mr.  William  McTaggart  shuns  London  ex¬ 
hibitions.  A  representative  collection  of  his  work  has 
been  shown  recently  in  Edinburgh,  Glasgow  and 
Dundee,  but  no  London  firm  has  induced  the  author 
to  send  his  pictures  South.  The  examples  in  the 
Exhibition  have  a  great  deal  of  charm  ;  they  are  full 
of  wind  and  light  and  fresh  air  ;  the  figures  are  put 
in  with  something  of  Hook’s  naivete,  but  with  a 
lighter,  less  insistent  hand.  Finally  there  is  Mr.  D. 
Williamson,  another  uncertain  artist,  but  capable  at 
times  of  astonishingly  fine  work,  as  a  “  Cornfield  ”  in  this 
collection  shows.  Mr.  Hugh  Cameron  himself  has  a 
vague  charm,  for  an  eye  that  has  not  seen  him  too 
constantly.  One  is  apt,  no  doubt,  to  overpraise  this 
unfamiliar  work,  and  to  underpraise,  perhaps,  corre¬ 
sponding  work  of  more  familiar  painters.  To  these 
less  hackneyed  names  I  must  limit  the  present  notice. 

D.  S.  M. 


SCOTCH  LIFE  INSURANCE. 

THE  report  of  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  for 
the  year  1900  is  a  good  example  of  the  success  of 
Scotch  caution.  The  new  business  transacted  during 
the  year  is  slightly  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  item 
in  1899,  and  the  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  pre¬ 
miums  is  rather  less  than  it  was  in  the  previous  year.  It 
would  be  easy  for  a  company  with  such  a  reputation  as  the 
Scottish  Provident  possesses  to  transact  a  much  larger 
volume  of  new  business  if  the  company  chose  to  pay 
anything  like  the  amount  which  some  other  offices  think 
it  worth  while  to  disburse  for  this  purpose.  But  the 
institution  very  emphatically,  and  very  rightly,  protests 
against  extravagant  expenditure,  and  prefers  to  consult 
the  welfare  of  existing  policy-holders  rather  than  spend 
extravagant  sums,  which  might  make  it  grow  bigger, 
and  would  certainly  make  it  grow  worse. 

The  inherent  attractions  of  the  Office,  however, 
enable  it  to  combine  steady  development  with  con¬ 
spicuous  economy.  Its  funds  and  its  premium  income 
increase,  and  its  expenditure  remains  between  10  and  11 
per  cent,  of  its  premium  income,  as  compared  with  an 
average  expense  ratio  of  British  offices  of  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  premiums.  The  rate  of  interest  earned 
upon  its  funds  slightly  exceeds  3J  per  cent.,  which  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  return  obtained  in  1899.  Caution 
has  so  far  given  way  to  enterprise  as  to  induce  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  certain  changes  in  the  original  deed  of  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  company,  and,  however  wise  the  founders 
may  have  been  over  sixty  years  ago,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  improvements  are  now  possible,  and  that 
the  new  proposals  will  further  the  successful  progress 
of  the  institution. 

The  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company,  which  was 
founded  some  years  earlier  than  the  Scottish  Provident, 
also  exhibits  in  a  very  marked  degree  the  characteristic 
caution  of  Scotsmen  in  financial  affairs.  The  new 
business  done  in  1900  was  somewhat  below  the  com¬ 
pany’s  average  for  recent  years.  But,  as  we  have 
frequently  explained,  a  small  new  business  is  more 
likely  to  be  beneficial  to  existing  policy-holders  than  a 
large  amount  of  new  assurances.  The  funds  of  the 
company  show  a  considerably  larger  increase  than 
usual,  and  the  rate  of  interest  which  they  yielded  is 
well  in  excess  of  the  rate  assumed  in  valuing  the 


liabilities.  The  expenditure  provided  for  also  exceeds 
the  expenditure  incurred,  with  the  result  that  in  this 
respect  also  the  company  has  a  source  of  profit  for  its 
policy-holders.  The  claims  by  death  were  lower  than 
usual,  and  were  well  within  the  amount  expected  and 
provided  for  ;  this  constitutes  a  third  source  of  surplus, 
of  which  the  participating  policy-holders  will  reap  the 
benefit  when  the  bonus  declaration  is  made  at  the  end 
of  next  year. 

The  Edinburgh  has  not  attained  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  two  Scottish  giants,  but  it  has  long  been  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  steadiness  of  operation,  which  affords  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  sound  and  cautious  management. 
One  feature  of  the  company,  which  is  perhaps  especially 
noticeable,  is  the  readiness  with  which  it  will  accom¬ 
modate  itself  to  the  requirements  of  policy-holders.  It 
does  not  pretend  that  one  of  its  schemes  is  better  than 
another,  or  that  it  can  work  miracles  with  the  funds 
entrusted  to  it  but  on  the  average  it  will  return  to  its 
policy-holders  in  any  form  they  choose  the  premiums 
paid  by  the  assured.  Of  course  if  a  man  dies  soon  after 
effecting  assurance  he  receives  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  has  paid  in  premiums  ;  and  if  he  lives  a  long  time  the 
sum  assured,  when  it  becomes  a  claim,  amounts  to  the 
return  of  all  the  premiums  paid,  accumulated  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  interest.  But  the  Office  has  a  rich 
variety  of  schemes,  and  is  prepared  to  issue  policies  of 
assurance  well  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  classes  of  policy-holders.  In  doing  this  they  may 
possibly  depart  from  the  conservative  methods  of  some 
offices,  but  they  do  not  deviate  from  the  caution  which 
is  characteristic  of  life  assurance,  especially  Scotch  life 
assurance,  at  its  best. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

CONSCRIPTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

26  June,  1901. 

Sir,— Since  I  suggested  recently  in  a  letter  to  the 
Saturday  Review  the  formation  of  a  league  for  ex¬ 
plaining  to  the  public  the  meaning  of  and  the  necessity 
for  compulsory  home  defence  service  it  has  been  pointed 
out  to  me  that  there  is  already  in  existence  an  Army 
League. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  the  continual  multiplication 
of  such  societies,  and  it  is  clear  that  if  the  Army  League 
will  undertake  the  task  it  will  render  an  invaluable 
service  to  the  nation.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  Army 
League  is  not  prepared  to  advocate  the  principle  of 
compulsion  for  home  defence  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
body  which  is  not  worth  supporting. 

The  main  point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  no  reform  in 
the  desired  direction  can  be  expected  from  any  Govern¬ 
ment  until  resolute  pressure  is  applied  from  outside. 

I  am,  yours,  &c. 

Newton. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Bombay,  31  May,  1901. 

Sir, — Nearly  every  writer  on  conscription  as  the  best 
means  for  recruiting  for  the  army  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed  by  modern  war  seems  tacitly  to  assume  that 
the  Continental  form  of  conscription  is  the  only  form  in 
which  it  can  be  applied.  But,  sea-girt  as  we  are  and 
having  a  powerful  navy  to  command  the  ocean  ways, 
there  are  many  reasons  that  indicate  that  our  old 
national  form  of  conscription,  namely  a  balloted  Militia, 
slightly  modified  would  amply  meet  our  necessities. 
The  slight  modifications,  however,  are  of  vast  import¬ 
ance.  They  are  as  follows  ;  permanent  cadres  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  staff,  a  ballot  that 
gathers  equally  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  succession  of  men  coming  up  for  training  to 
keep  the  permanent  cadres  employed  all  the  year 
round.  Recruits  could  be  called  out  for  six  months 
to  start  with  and  after  that  the  same  men  could 
be  called  out  two  months  each  successive  year  until 
they  had  completed  four  trainings  or  one  complete 
year’s  training.  The  officers  and  N.C.O.’s,  being 
permanent,  would  be  professional  men  knowing 
their  business.  Take  the  infantry  as  an  example  ;  ii 
each  battalion  consisted  of  2,000  men  on  paper,  there 
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would  be  500  recruits  and  1,500  men,  more  or  less 
trained,  from  whom  1,000  could  be  selected  for  active 
service  leaving  1,000  to  meet  drafts,  deaths,  emigra¬ 
tion,  and  forming  garrisons  at  home.  There  would 
always  be  150,000  men  forthcoming  for  the  regular 
army  for  service  in  India  and  the  colonies  and  for  small 
wars.  With  such  a  Militia  conscription  no  man  would 
be  taken  from  his  work  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
those  who  have  seen  our  recruits  on  joining  and  again  a 
few  months  after  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  gain  in 
health  and  strength  and  vigour  that  would  accrue  to  the 
nation  by  a  great  part  of  its  manhood  having  compul¬ 
sorily  to  undergo  a  period  of  military  training  and 
discipline.  Yours  truly, 

C.  B.  Mayne,  Major  R.E. 


MAX  O’RELL’S  STYLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

London,  25  June,  1901. 

Sir, — A  few  days  ago  I  read  the  following  in  the 
Paris  “  Figaro  ”  :  “  Bien  que  Max  O’Rell  ait  choisi  un 
pseudonyme  anglais,  bien  qu’il  parle  anglais  comme 
la  feue  reine  Victoria,  bien  qu’il  ait  fait  plus  de  deux 
mille  conferences  en  anglais,  il  est  Frangais  et  bien 
Frangais,  car  il  a  trop  d’esprit  et  il  ecril  trop  brillamvient 
notre  langne  [the  italics  are  mine]  pour  etre  autre 
chose  ”.  Now  the  critics  who  write  for  the  Paris 
“  Figaro  ”  possess  a  very  decent  knowledge  of  French  ; 
but  what  am  I  to  think  of  their  ability  to  judge  French 
prose  when  I  read  your  reviewer,  who  says  of  my  book 
“  Sa  Majeste  l’Amour  ”  :  “  His  French,  generally,  is  as 
slovenly  as  French  style  can  be”? — Yours  faithfully, 

Max  O’Rell. 


SAINT  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Livorno,  5  June,  igoi. 

Sir, — In  the  brief  notice  which  you  devote  in  your 
issue  of  1  June  to  Mr.  Adderley’s  “  Francis,  the  Little 
Poor  Man  of  Assisi  ”,  your  reviewer  states  that  the 
author  in  his  list  of  modern  biographers  “rather 
strangely  omits  the  excellent  essay  by  Sir  James 
Stephen  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Biographies  ”.  To  my 
mind  the  omission  is  not  strange,  but  natural  and 
entirely  commendable.  Sir  James  himself  says  that 
his  essay  “is  not  a  biography  but  a  rapid  sketch”,  and 
this  alone  would  warrant  Mr.  Adderley  in  omitting  it 
from  a  “list  of  modern  biographies”.  But  the  omission 
is  also  commendable,  for  the  essay  deserves  to  be  for¬ 
gotten  as  being  the  singular  aberration  of  a  fine  intelli¬ 
gence.  Sir  James  Stephen’s  picture  of  the  Saint  teems 
with  inaccuracies  and  bubbles  over  with  narrow¬ 
minded  prejudices.  It  is  little  better  than  a  brilliant 
sneer,  and  is  anything  but  “  excellent  ”.  The  unkind 
scoffings  and  the  turgid  witticisms  are  all  in  the  worst 
of  taste,  and  bear  witness  to  a  complete  failure  to 
comprehend  the  character  of  the  most  charming  of  all 
the  Saints.  It  passes  belief  that  the  Saturday 
Review  should  call  such  an  essay  “excellent”.  An 
essay  which  styles  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  an  “un¬ 
learned,  half-crazy  fugitive  ”,  which  speaks  of  his 
image  as  “cheerless  and  unalluring”,  which  describes 
the  proved  fact  of  the  stigmata  as  a  “grotesque 
drama”  that  “would  have  been  rejected  as  extra¬ 
vagant  by  the  novelist  to  whom  we  owe  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  as  profane  by  the  authors  with  whom 
Don  Quixote  was  familiar”,  such  an  essay  is  rightly 
treated  with  the  contempt  of  silence,  and  is  best  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  forgotten  Limbo  of  the  Edinburgh’s 
attempts  to  estimate  ideas  which  were  beyond  its 
intelligence,  and  ideals  which  were  out  of  its  reach. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

M.  Carmichael. 

[Sir  James  Stephen’s  biography  of  S.  Francis  seemed 
to  us  “excellent”  as  furnishing  a  wonderfully  vivid 
portrait  of  the  Saint  ;  the  reader  may  disagree  with 
much  that  the  author  says  but  he  cannot  rise  from  a 
study  of  the  essay  without  feeling  that  he  has  been 
introduced  in  a  masterly  manner  to  a  character  of  rare 
power  and  attractiveness  ;  and  this  general  effect  pf 


the  biography  more  than  counterbalances  the  some¬ 
what  scornful  criticisms  at  the  end  of  it. — Ed,  S.R.] 


THE  DECEASED  WIFE’S  SISTER  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Pallazina  Castelli,  Via  Ferdinando  Bartolommei, 

Florence. 

Sir, — The  extraordinary  violence  of  the  “  religious” 
objection  felt  in  many  quarters  to  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  of  marriage  with  the  sister  of  one’s  deceased  wife 
is  a  source  of  great  perplexity  to  many  persons  who  are 
neither  immoral  nor  unintelligent.  Now  the  Saturday 
Review  has,  I  believe,  been  a  consistent — and  occa- 
|  sionally  somewhat  abusive — opponent  of  the  Bill  in 
question  ;  it  has  poured  vitriol  upon  the  defenders  of 
the  measure,  calling  them  advocates  of  lust  and  incest; 
to  the  Saturday  Review,  therefore,  I  address  myself, 
in  the  assurance  that  here,  at  any  rate,  I  shall  find 
reasons,  good  or  bad  but  still  reasons,  for  an  opposi¬ 
tion  which  appears  to  my  uninstructed  intellect  so  un¬ 
reasonable.  I  am  told,  then,  that  the  “religious” 
objection  is  based  upon  a  verse  in  the  Book  of 
Leviticus,  and  upon  that  alone.  Well,  here  is  the 
verse  in  question  ;  at  least,  I  can  find  no  other — 
“  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister”  ( marg . 
or,  one  wife  to  another)  “to  vex  her  .  .  .  beside  the 
other,  in  her  life-time.”  (A.V.)  The  Revised  Version 
gives  “to  be  a  rival  to  her”  instead  of  “to  vex  her”. 
In  Robert  Young’s  translation  the  passage  reads, — 
“And  one  woman  unto  another  thou  shalt  not  take,  to 
be  an  adversary,  .  .  .  beside  her  during  her  life.” 
The  plain  meaning  of  all  which  appears  to  be  that  it  is 
unlawful  to  commit  bigamy,  whether  with  your  wife’s 
sister  or  anybody  else.  Not  a  word  is  said  against 
marriage  with  a  wife’s  sister  after  the  wife  is  dead.  In 
fact,  for  the  purposes  of  those  who  oppose  the  Deceased 
Wife’s  Sister  Bill,  the  passage  is  wholly  irrelevant.  And 
it  is  irrelevant  from  other  points  of  view  too.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  simply  one  clause  out  of  a  lengthy  code  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  bind  ourselves  by  one  clause  we  must, 
to  be  consistent,  bind  ourselves  by  all  the  others.  We 
have  no  right  to  pick  and  choose.  Every  woman  who 
“  falls  ”  must  be  burnt  alive,  if  she  happen  to  be  the 
daughter  of  a  priest ;  no  person  may  indulge  in  the 
savoury,  if  somewhat  coarse,  delights  of  black  pud¬ 
dings,  on  peril  of  being  cut  off  from  among  his 
people  ;  nor  may  any  of  us  shave  off  the  corner  of  our 
beards,  as  long  as  we  have  any  connexion  with  the 
clergy.  Such  are  some  of  the  restrictions  incum¬ 
bent  upon  us  if  we,  being  Gentiles  and  Christians, 
choose  to  place  ourselves  under  a  primitive  code  of 
regulations  imposed  upon  the  barbarous  ancestors  of 
the  Jewish  race  several  thousand  years  ago. 

It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  another  argument 
which  must  be  considered.  I  am  told  that  by  the  act 
and  fact  and  pact  of  marriage  the  relations  of  a  man’s 
wife  become  his  relations,  in  the  same  categories  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  a  man  who  wishes  to  marry  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife  is  guilty  of  wishing  to  marry 
his  own  sister.  But  this  is  the  language  of  the 
asylums.  A  connexion  through  marriage  is  not  con¬ 
sanguinity,  and  no  amount  of  sophistry  will  ever  make 
it  so.  You  may  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  declaring 
that  Peking  mandarins  are  all  Scotch  Highlanders,  but 
the  distinctions  of  race  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
measure. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Frederic  H.  Balfour. 

(Our  correspondent  is  arguing  only  against  himself. 
The  Christian  objection  to  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife’s  sister  does  not  rest  on  the  Levitical  code,  nor 
could  any  intelligent  person  seriously  imagine  that  any 
text  dislocated  from  its  context  could  be  the  foundation 
of  this  opposition.  The  religious  objection  rests  on 
Christ’s  own  endorsement  of  the  pre-Levitical  status  of 
man  and  wife  as  “one  flesh  ”.  Our  correspondent  ap¬ 
parently  has  not  considered  that  to  ignore  affinity  and 
consider  only  consanguinity  in  the  matter  of  marriage 
unions  is  to  allow  a  man  to  marry  his  step-daughter,  and 
would  reduce  the  sin  of  the  Corinthian  reprobated  by 
S.  Paul  (for  Mr.  Balfour  will  have  only  scriptural  argu¬ 
ments)  to  an  offence  at  no  time  very  rare  and  in  those 
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days  almost  regular  in  comparison  with  S.  Paul’s 
description  of  it  as  an  enormity  unknown  in  the  Pagan 
society  of  the  day.  S.  Paul  strikes  us  as  a  better  guide 
in  these  matters  than  our  correspondent  and  all  the 
others  who  are  so  anxious  for  men  to  marry  their 
deceased  wives’  sisters.  —  Ed.  S.  R.] 


MONSIGNOR  VAUGHAN’S  CONCLUSION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Saturday  Review. 

Archbishop’s  House,  Westminster, 
London,  S.W. 

Sir, — As  already  stated,  I  share  the  opinion  of  those 
who  think  that  the  practice  of  vivisection,  under  certain 
conditions,  should  be  tolerated.  Nevertheless,  I  offered 
the  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge  every  facility  for  refuting 
that  view  by  reducing  the  whole  of  our  case  to  three 
simple  propositions,  viz.  : — (1)  Beasts  exist  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  man.  (2)  In  adapting  beasts  to  his  own 
use,  man  may  subject  them  to  some  degree  of  pain  and 
inconvenience,  and  (3)  A  certain  proportion  must  be 
maintained  between  the  end  to  be  obtained  and  the 
means  employed. 

The  case  for  vivisection  rests  upon  the  truth  of  these 
three  propositions,  as  entirely  as  a  three-legged  stool 
rests  upon  its  three  legs.  If  therefore  it  be  unsound  or 
false,  Mr.  Coleridge’s  obvious  course  was  to  discover 
and  to  point  out  the  unsound  leg,  and  so  to  bring  the 
whole  structure  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  allusions  to  Jack  the  Ripper,  and  to  drowning 
sailors,  or  even  to  Boer  prisoners  can  help  him, 
while  the  three  propositions  remain  untouched. 
The  chief  difficulty,  in  arguing  with  anti-vivisectors, 
nearly  always  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  so 
vague  in  all  their  statements,  and  will  insist  upon  deal¬ 
ing  in  generalities  instead  of  dealing  with  principles. 
The  nearest  approach  to  an  attempt  at  an  answer  to 
my  last  letter  that  I  can  discover  in  Mr.  Coleridge’s  is 
where  he  writes  :  “There  is  a  wide  difference  between 
driving  horses  to  death  to  escape  from  savages,  and 
vivisecting  them  in  a  laboratory  ”.  No  one  denies  that 
there  is  a  difference.  And  it  was  hardly  necessary  for 
Mr.  Coleridge  to  point  that  out,  unless  some  important 
inference  were  to  be  drawn  from  it.  But  this  we  fail  to 
discover.  The  only  question  bearing  upon  our  present 
controversy  is,  are  both  these  acts,  however  different, 
sanctioned  by  the  same  divine  mandate  ?'  If  Mr. 
Coleridge  allows  that  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  inflict 
pain  upon  a  horse  in  the  first  case,  because  it  may  lead 
to  the  saving  of  one  man’s  life  :  but  that  we  have  no 
right  whatever  to  inflict  pain  upon  a  horse  in  the  second 
case  although  it  may  lead  to  the  saving  of  hundreds  of 
men’s  lives,  well,  we  naturally  want  to  know  the  reason 
why.  That  is  all.  The  statement,  as  it  stands,  is  not 
exactly  axiomatic.  It  is  not  so  luminously  obvious 
that  its  mere  enunciation  must  carry  conviction.  If 
Mr.  Coleridge  could  point  out  why  it  is  right  to  vivi¬ 
sect  a  horse  with  whip  and  spur  in  the  hope  of  saving 
the  life  of  one  man,  and  yet  wrong  to  vivisect  a  horse 
with  lancet  and  scalpel  in  the  hope  of  thereby  saving 
the  lives  of  hundreds  of  men,  we  should  have  some¬ 
thing  to  go  upon.  But  he  leaves  us  unenlightened. 
And  we  ask  in  vain. 

Logic  is  scarcely  Mr.  Coleridge’s  strong  point.  This 
is  to  be  regretted,  although,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
brief  he  holds,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  lively  imagina¬ 
tion,  begetting  pleasant  phantoms  of  vanquished 
S.  Augustines  and  of  Monsignori  in  “  precipitate 
flight”,  is  not  without  its  compensations.  The  general 
reader  is  usually  credited  with  a  fund  of  sound  common 
sense,  so  I  think  I  shall  be  pretty  safe,  if  I  leave  him  to 
judge  between  us. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  Mr.  Coleridge  that  I 
desire  the  alleviation  of  pain  quite  as  ardently  as  he 
does,  but  that  I  think  his  methods  of  realising  that 
desire  are  entirely  mistaken.  I  may  regret  the  pain 
and  irritation  that  a  mustard-plaster  may  cause  a  sensi¬ 
tive  patient,  but  I  should  allow  it  to  remain  all  the 
same,  in  view  of  future  consequences  well  recognised 
by  the  doctor  that  ordered  its  application — and  so  of 
vivisection.  John  S.  Vaughan. 

[We  cannot  print  any  more  letters  on  this  subject. — 
Ed.  S.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  FRANCE. 

“La  France.”  Par  J.  E.  C.  Bodley.  Paris:  Librairie 
Guillaumin  et  Cie.  1901. 

N  the  preface  to  this  volume  Mr.  Bodley  reminds  us 
that  in  the  eighteenth  century  many  Englishmen  of 
culture  wrote  French  like  their  mother-tongue.  What 
was  then  an  elegant  accomplishment  has  now  become 
a  feat  and  the  author  is  quite  justified  in  claiming  credit 
for  himself  in  this  matter,  for  so  far  as  we  are  aware  he 
is  the  first  Englishman  since  Beckford  who  has  written 
a  book  of  note  in  the  two  languages.  We  will  even 
venture  to  say  that  we  prefer  this  book  in  French, 
for  it  has  lost  in  the  transition  a  certain  stilted 
diction  which  at  times  marred  its  presentation  in 
English.  The  rendering  of  his  “  France”  in  French  is 
not  only  further  evidence  of  the  immense  industry  of 
the  writer  but  it  shows  that  he  is  conscious  of  a  mission. 
His  reputation  as  a  trained  investigator  and  conscien¬ 
tious  student  was  already  assured,  but  he  must  also 
have  felt  that  it  was  good  for  the  French  to  know  what 
Mr.  Bodley  thought  of  them  and  their  institutions. 
That  they  are  reasonably  grateful  appears  from  a 
recent  notice  of  this  work  by  the  Vicomte  Melchior 
de  Vogii6  in  the  “Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  ”.  No 
one  has  been  surprised  to  find  that  accomplished 
writer  gently  ironical.  To  M.  de  Vogue  the  English 
critic  of  his  countrymen  was  playing  the  part  of  the 
hero  of  an  old  farce  “  L’ Anglais,  ou  le  fou  raisonnable  ”. 
As  one  or  two  French  students  of  modern  England 
have  recently  criticised  us  in  such  fashion  that  if  we 
w7ere  rude  enough  to  call  them  madmen  we  fear  we 
could  not  add  that  they  were  “  raisonnables  ”,  the  most 
susceptible  Frenchman  should  cry  “quits”,  and  feel 
obliged  to  Mr.  Bodley  for  the  trouble  he  has  taken. 

But  Frenchmen  as  a  rule  care  little  about  foreign 
views  on  their  politics  and  politicians.  Herein  they  are  the 
exact  opposite  of  Americans  whose  first  question  (as  Mr. 
Bryce  reminds  us)  is  “  What  do  you  think  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions?”  If  Americans  could  not  read  English,  Mr. 
Bryce  would  have  seen  his  admirable  work  pirated  and 
translated  into  the  vernacular  almost  before  it  had  been 
noticed  by  our  own  press.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  uneasy 
sense  of  a  recent  civilisation.  As  the  parvenu  in  society 
“  moving  about  in  worlds  not  realised  ”  is  anxious  as 
to  the  impression  he  makes  on  others,  so  a  nation 
recently  “  arrived  ”  wants  to  feel  sure  that  its  rivals 
have  a  just  appreciation  of  its  importance.  An  analo¬ 
gous  sentiment  causes  the  German  Imperialist  to 
resent  the  fact  that  long-established  empires  do  not 
envy  his  newly  found  magnificence.  Hence  indeed  the 
root  of  much  German  Anglophobia.  Now  this  feeling 
is  almost  entirely  absent  in  France  whose  civilisation  is 
not  only  older  but  more  deeply  seated  than  our  own. 
Frenchmen  indeed  resent  keenly  attacks  upon  their 
army,  as  has  been  made  clear  during  and  since  the  un¬ 
fortunate  “  affaire  ”,  but  the  vast  majority  care  little  or 
nothing  what  view  other  folk  take  of  their  constitu¬ 
tional  machinery.  That  is  why  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Bodley’s  industry  may  not  benefit  as  much  as  it  should 
those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  having  formed  his 
views  after  prolonged  consideration  before  he  expressed 
them  in  English,  Mr.  Bodley  has  not  changed  them 
when  he  renders  them  in  French  and  he  still  attributes 
the  pessimism  and  discontent  which  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
vail  in  modern  French  society  to  a  political  system  for 
which  the  French  are  conscious  that  they  are  entirely 
unfitted.  Other  investigators  had  arrived  long  ago  at 
the  conclusion  that  representative  government  was  not 
destined  to  bring  contentment  to  F ranee,  but  they  had  not 
before  them  the  curious  phenomenon  of  this  pessimism 
and  distrust  of  their  national  future  which  is  without 
doubt  becoming  an  obsession  among  the  most  thinking 
minds  of  France.  Walter  Bagehot  studied  French 
politics  fifty  years  ago  and  time  has  borne  out  the  views 
he  formed.  Frenchmen  he  said  were  too  clever  for  repre¬ 
sentative  government ;  to  make  it  a  success  a  good 
solid  foundation  of  general  stupidity  was  requisite  such 
as  is  always  at  hand  in  our  own  country.  Now  this  is 
undoubtedly  true.  A  French  Assembly,  as  Proudhon 
said,  is  like  “  a  box  of  matches”.  But  matches  should 
at  least  serve  to  strike  a  lieht  which  Mr.  Bodley  thinks 
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is  no  longer  a  characteristic  of  the  French  Legislature, 
though  M.  de  Vogu6  will  have  it  that  there  are  twenty 
young  men  to  be  found  there  as  good  as  any  of  the  great 
names  of  the  past.  At  any  rate  the  matches  have 
grown  damp.  We  will  not  venture  to  decide  between 
two  observers  so  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  but, 
after  all,  every  country  has  the  government  that  it  de¬ 
serves.  This  is  an  elementary  law  of  political  science. 

Mr.  Bodley  is  well  aware  of  the  many  gifts  and 
virtues  of  Frenchmen  ;  he  appreciates  them  at  their 
proper  value,  and  yet  the  best  comfort  he  can  find  for 
them  is  that  they  must  pray  for  a  despotism  tempered 
by  the  appellations  or  forms  of  a  Republic  which  we  take 
to  be  what  he  means  when  he  commends  a  coin  with  the 
head  of  Napoleon  on  one  side  and  the  words  “  Rd- 
publique  Franqaise  ”  on  the  other.  Very  possibly  he  is 
right :  it  is  a  case  in  which  we  cannot  venture  ourselves 
to  dogmatise,  but  one  thing  we  think  is  plain — a 
country  where  material  comfort  has  become  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  desire  is  at  all  events  in  a  fair  way  to 
lose  predominance  in  the  world.  We  discussed  last 
week  the  meaning  of  the  decline  of  population  in 
France  which  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  de¬ 
cadence,  but  we  do  regard  it  as  a  serious  sign  when  a 
large  number  of  intelligent  people  profess  indifference 
to  the  future  of  the  lost  provinces.  We  believe  that 
Frenchmen  still  have  it  in  them  to  become  what  a 
Prussian  officer  after  Jena  called  “  supernatural  beings  ”, 
but  then  where  is  the  man  to  come  from  to  evoke  the 
spirit  ?  The  growth  of  such  a  colonial  Empire  as  theirs  is 
no  true  sign  of  greatness  and  the  Frenchman  takes  no 
real  interest  in  it.  He  does  not  want  to  colonise,  there  is 
room  for  him  at  home,  and  he  feels  that  to  be  lord  of 
the  Sahara  is  no  compensation  for  losing  the  hegemony 
of  Europe.  How  utterly  dead  are  the  formulae  of  the 
Revolution  is  clearly  shown  by  the  alliance  with  a 
despotism  which  is  hailed  because  it  seems  to 
place  France  on  an  equality  with  other  Great  Powers 
though  it  be  but  a  greatness  &  deux. 

Mr.  Bodley  has  exposed  ruthlessly  the  fictions  brought 
into  vogue  by  the  Revolution,  but  at  all  events  they  gave 
France  her  general  level  of  prosperity  which  is  the 
most  striking  feature  to  the  chance  visitor.  Napoleon 
then  organised  the  work  of  the  Revolution  and  gave 
the  Frenchman  the  chance  of  individual  distinction  which 
was  the  motive  power  of  thestupendous  feats  of  his  reign. 
When  the  supreme  distributor  of  rewards  had  passed 
away  and  the  enthusiasms  of  the  Revolution  also,  it 
became  too  clear  that  high-sounding  phrases  and  the 
cultivation  of  a  frantic  egoism  were  not  a  permanent 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  State.  The  dire  legacy 
of  the  Revolution  was  that  France  was  entirely  cut 
adrift  from  her  long  and  glorious  history  before  1789. 
The  Revolution  opened  a  chasm  which  nothing  has 
served  to  bridge.  That  is  the  lamentable  fact  to  which 
we  are  always  brought  back  and  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy.  Mr.  Bodley  thinks  it  strange  that  the  cata¬ 
strophes  of  1870  should  have  been  followed  by  far 
greater  national  depression  than  those  of  1814  and 
1815.  We  confess  we  do  not  share  his  surprise.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  to  be  beaten  by  Germany  single 
handed  from  falling  before  the  attacks  of  coalesced 
Europe  and  a  nation  may  well  feel  no  resentment  at 
its  conquest  by  a  world  in  arms  while  its  heart  is  cowed 
and  ulcerated  after  being  beaten,  stripped  and  humili¬ 
ated  by  a  single  adversary.  If  that  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  passes  away  we  shall  then  indeed  despair  of 
France. 

The  affectation  of  cosmopolitanism  which  we  have 
observed  among  so  many  cultivated  Frenchmen  seems 
to  us  of  worse  presage  than  the  scramble  for  glory 
under  the  Empire.  The  “  nationalism  ”  of  late  years  is 
in  its  origin  an  easily  explicable  if  frantic  protest 
against  the  threatened  decay  of  the  old  French  faith  in 
the  destiny  of  the  country.  So  far  it  must  be  forgiven, 
but  its  evil  effects  need  no  comment.  One  reason  why 
the  Republic  wins  no  wide  popularity  but  is  rather 
acquiesced  in  than  approved  of  is  that  it  is  the  enemy  of 
great  personal  distinction  which  Napoleon  saw  to  be 
the  desire  of  all  Frenchmen.  He  gave  it  full  rein  with 
the  astonishing  results  his  rule  produced.  As  Taine 
pointed  out,  he  threw  open  a  gigantic  field  of  compe¬ 
tition  where  everyone  was  sure  of  finding  his  reward. 
But  such  a  system  demands  an  impartial  judge  to  dis¬ 


tribute  the  prizes.  When  universal  suffrage  has  become 
the  master  the  prizes  have  sunk  in  value  and  the  way 
to  procure  them  is  by  mean  and  pettifogging  arts  rather 
than  by  startling  and  heroic  achievements.  Talented 
and  high-minded  Frenchmen  being  conscious  of  this,  as 
a  rule,  abjure  politics,  and  the  army  resent  it  for  they  see 
no  chance  of  glory.  Unfortunately  the  Revolution 
overthrew  the  old  family  or  caste  traditions  of  public 
service  and  the  modern  machinery  wants  that  master 
hand  which  is  only  a  happy  accident.  Mr.  Bodley’s 
promised  book  on  the  Church  may  perhaps  enlighten 
us  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  Catholic  revival  in  the  body 
politic.  For  with  the  army  the  Church  is  the  only 
institution  which  has  living  force  ;  the  rest  are  but 
fleeting  shades. 


OUR  PLAYGROUND  IN  THE  FAR  EAST. 

“Japanese  Plays  and  Playfellows.”  By  Osman  Edwards. 
London:  Heinemann.  1901.  10s.  net. 

HERE  is  subtle  irony  in  Mr.  Edwards’  disavowal 
of  any  intention  to  compete  in  the  crowded  field 
of  Japanese  sociology  with  those  who  have  lived  more 
than  six  months,  or  less  than  six  weeks,  in  theTenshi’s 
dominions.  His  own  stay  was  limited  to  half  a  year. 
A  visit  of  six  weeks’  duration,  or  less,  is  usually  pro¬ 
ductive  in  the  mind  of  the  average  traveller  of  a  firm 
conviction  that  he  knows  all  that  is  needful  of  Japan 
and  its  people.  But  a  stay  of  six  months  or  more  may 
not  improbably  result  in  his  realising  that  he  has  still 
much  to  learn.  Mr.  Edwards  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  receiving  his  impressions  for  the  most  part 
direct  from  those  educated  Japanese  men  and  women 
whom  he  met  at  health  resorts  in  the  interior.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  were  thus  afforded  to  visitor  and  visited  to 
become  acquainted  in  circumstances  which  were 
agreeably  conducive  to  a  correct  understanding  of 
individual  tastes  and  national  idiosyncrasies.  And  we 
confess  that  his  scrupulous  fairness,  .as  exhibited  in 
every  line  of  his  book,  pleases  us.  He  shares  none  of 
those  extreme  views  in  which  the  resident  alien,  not 
less  than  the  peripatetic  journalist,  is  apt  to  indulge, 
whether  it  be  in  the  direction  of  blame  or  praise. 
He  does  not  pretend  that  Japan  is  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  nor  does  he,  on  the  other  hand,  invite  the 
unco’  guid  to  mourn  with  him  over  Japanese  depravity. 
What  he  has  written  about  the  institution  of  the 
Yoshiwara,  for  example,  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  he 
has  described  the  condition  of  the  inmates  with  a 
tenderness  that  is  infinitely  creditable,  whilst  not  seek¬ 
ing  to  minimise  the  demoralising  effects  which  the 
system  is  acknowledged,  even  by  the  Japanese  them¬ 
selves,  to  produce. 

We  are  glad  that  he  has  accorded  to  the  geisha  her 
proper  place  in  the  community.  She  is  a  singer  and 
dancer,  and  her  raison  d’etre  is  to  beguile  time.  She  is 
engaged  for  the  express  purpose  of  diffusing  gaiety  and 
good  humour  among  the  convives  at  riverside  and  other 
hostelries,  and  her  training  has  been  of  a  nature  to 
enable  her  to  engage  in  vocal  and  saltatory  exercises 
with  satisfaction  to  herself  and  her  countrymen.  Her 
terpsichorean  abilities  are  not  to  be  judged  by  our 
standard  of  perfection,  and  her  laughter  as  well  as  her 
high-pitched  notes  may  be  often  most  painfully  forced. 
But  she  is  not  necessarily  immoral,  and  it  has  to  be 
recorded  to  the  credit  of  the  pleasure-loving  class  with 
whom  her  services  are  most  in  request  that  a  geisha  of 
virtuous  reputation  is  more  sought  after  than  one  whose 
behaviour  is  regarded  as  lax.  Mr.  Edwards  refers  to 
the  tendency  among  the  married  ladies  of  Japan  to 
stigmatise  the  geisha  as  neko  (cats),  and  the  origin 
of  this  expression,  which  is  not  by  any  means  designed 
to  convey  admiration  of  the  musicians’  tactics  when  the 
other  sex  is  in  question,  should  perhaps  be  explained. 
Originally  the  guitar  or  samisen  was  brought  to  Japan 
in  1558  from  the  Loochoo  Islands,  where  it  is  known 
as  ja  mi-sen,  literally  snake-body- strings.  At  that  time 
its  square  wooden  sounding-box  was  usually  faced  with 
snake-skin,  but  this  material  being  scarcer  in  Japan 
than  in  Loochoo  the  Kioto  makers  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  were  driven  to  the  use  of  cat’s-skin.  Neko,  as 
a  term  of  reproach,  came  to  be  applied  to  the  users  of 
the  cat’s-skin-covered  guitars  soon  afterwards.  The 
jamisen  was  played  in  Loochoo,  it  is  said,  to  scare 
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away  snakes,  as  its  sounds  were  declared  to  resemble 
the  cry  of  the  mongoose  which  from  time  immemorial 
has  preyed  on  serpents  of  all  kinds,  and  is  indigenous 
to  these  outposts  of  the  Japanese  Empire.  Among  the 
uses  to  which  the  Japanese  put  the  jamisen  or  samisen 
to-day  snake-scaring  or  serpent-charming  has,  as  far  as 
we  are  aware,  no  place,  though  the  suggestion  has 
before  now  been  rather  unkindly  made — by  persons 
who  are  unable,  of  course,  to  appreciate  Oriental  music 
— that  the  instrument  might  with  advantage  be  sent 
back  to  Loochoo  and  devoted  solely  to  the  discharge  of 
its  primary  functions. 

It  is  pleasant  to  gather  from  Mr.  Edwards’  book 
that  when  he  was  able  to  penetrate  to  remote  districts 
where  the  globe-trotter  is  never  seen  he  met  with 
unfailing  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  was  not  asked 
to  pay  exorbitant  prices  for  his  accommodation  at 
Japanese  hotels.  When  he  was  at  Mitsugahama,  in 
the  Southern  island  of  Shikoku,  he  was  close  to  the 
renowned  shrine  of  Kompira.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  visited  it,  but  he  probably  saw  the  passengers  on 
inland  sea  steamers  casting  overboard  their  written 
appeals  to  the  local  deity,  when  nearing  the  Shikoku 
Coast,  in  the  hope  that  the  missives  would  reach  the 
shore  somewhere  not  far  away  from  the  revered  spot. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  little  puzzled  with  “  Asa  okuri, 
— Yu  Mukai  ”,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
Japanese  equivalent  of  “Welcome  the  coming,  speed 
the  parting  guest  ”,  and  is  expressed  with  singular 
neatness  and  force. 

The  account  given  of  Japanese  plays  and  leading 
actors  is  readable  and  informing,  and  the  volume  em¬ 
bodies  a  most  praiseworthy  and  we  think  successful 
effort  to  present  a  faithful  picture  of  Japanese  life  in 
certain  of  its  phases  which  have  hitherto  been  exposed 
to  regrettable  and  widespread  misapprehension.  It 
should  prove  to  be  a  step  towards  a  truer  comprehension 
of  Japan  and  its  people  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 


THE  CAR  WITHOUT  THE  MOTOR. 

“  The  Working  Constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  Outgrowths.”  By  Leonard  Courtney. 
London  :  Dent.  1901.  js.  6d. 

T  may  seem  ungracious  to  quarrel  with  a  book, 
admirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
what  it  is  and  not  something  else  ;  and  if  Mr.  Courtney 
were  not  Mr.  Courtney,  we  should  feel  nothing  but 
gratitude  for  his  work.  But  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
a  sense  of  disappointment  when  a  man  of  qualifications 
so  unique — a  student  and  a  philosopher  on  the  one 
hand  and  an  active  and  experienced  politician  on  the 
other — gives  us  what  after  all  is  only  another — though 
doubtless  a  good — text-book.  We  have  discovered 
nothing  in  Mr.  Courtney’s  volume  which  is  not  to  be 
found  in  other  well-known  and  easily  accessible  books  ; 
no  new  facts  and  (what  is.  more  vexatious)  no  new 
illumination.  Mr.  Courtney  describes  our  institutions, 
he  does  not  interpret  them  ;  he  is  in  the  line  of  succes¬ 
sion  of  Anson  and  Todd,  not  of  Bagehot  and  Seeley. 
One  ought  not  perhaps  to  complain  of  this,  but  one 
cannot  help  regretting  it.  Learning  and  industry  are 
so  common,  insight  so  rare ;  and  for  a  thousand  men 
who  can  describe  a  constitution  there  is  hardly  one 
who  can  understand  it.  A  constitution  in  fact  can 
only  be  understood  by  what  lies  without  itself,  by  the 
forces  that  lay  hold  of  it  and  work  it ;  and  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  these  that  are  apt  to  lie  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
ordinary  student.  But  Mr.  Courtney  must  know  them 
well.  He  is  a  man  of  affairs  ;  he  has  helped  to 
work  the  machine  ;  and  he  suggests  by  his  title 
that  it  is  its  working  he  will  explain.  Yet  that  is 
precisely  what  he  does  not.  He  draws  us  the  wheels 
and  cogs — we  have  seen  them  drawn  so  often  before  ! — 
but  he  has  hardly  a  word  to  say  of  the  motive  power. 
The  composition  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  their  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another  and  to  the  Crown,  the  organisation 
of  the  judicial  bench,  the  structure  of  local,  of  colonial 
and  of  Indian  government— all  this  it  is  of  interest  to 
know,  even  in  bare  outline  ;  but  in  bare  outline  it  has 
all  been  already  set  forth  again  and  again.  What  the 
student  of  politics  really  wants  to  get  at  is  something 
that  lies  behind  all  this — the  passions,  interests, 


personalities,  ideals,  that  set  the  machinery  in  motion, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  organise  themselves  to  do 
it.  The  result  of  a  general  election,  as  Mr.  Courtney 
remarks,  is  commonly  taken  to  represent  “the  sense  of 
the  country,  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  expression  of 
the  national  will  ”  ;  and  he  notes  that  “  an  examination 
of  its  claims  to  these  honours  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  extreme  insecurity  of  the  title.”  But  the  examina¬ 
tion  Mr.  Courtney  offers  us  has  reference  merely  to  our 
English  method  of  voting  by  majorities,  the  absurdity 
of  which,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  he  is  at  pains 
once  more  to  expose.  Now  a  method  of  voting  is  not 
*  unimportant ;  but  how  important  it  is,  and  how  efficient 
for  good  or  for  evil,  can  only  be  gauged  in  connexion 
with  the  influences  by  which  it  is  manipulated.  Not  so 
much  who  votes,  or  how,  but  what  controls  the  voter, 
would  seem  to  be  the  crucial  political  question.  How 
great,  in  English  politics,  is  the  influence  of  the 
liquor  trade,  of  railways,  of  trades  unions,  of 
philanthropic  associations,  of  party  caucuses,  of 
snobbery,  bribery,  personalities,  ideals,  ambitions, 
women  and  cant  ?  How  much  are  we  governed 
by  statesmen  and  how  much  by  wire-pullers  ?  Are 
we  an  aristocracy,  a  plutocracy,  a  democracy,  or  all 
three  at  once?  What,  in  fact,  is  this  “  will”  that  gets 
itself  represented  in  Parliament,  and  that  we  have  to 
accept  as  national  and  “  general  ”  ?  These,  it  is  true, 
are  questions  to  which  no  complete  answer  is  possible  ; 
but  something,  and  something  of  interest,  we  are  sure, 
Mr.  Courtney  might  tell  us  if  he  chose.  To  ignore 
them  is  to  condemn  to  a  certain  tediousness  and  un¬ 
reality  any  critical  discussion  of  the  constitution. 
When,  for  example,  we  are  considering  the  nature  of 
the  franchise  it  is  easy  and  plausible  to  argue  that  most 
women  are  as  fit  to  exercise  it  as  most  men,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  double  the 
constituencies  at  a  stroke.  We  need  to  consider  first 
how  the  new  vote  would  be  organised,  and  what  would 
be  its  effect  on  the  efficiency  and  character  of  the  party 
machine.  Or  again,  it  has  often  been  explained — and 
Mr.  Courtney  explains  it  once  more — that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  equality  of  votes  nothing  could  be 
more  inequitable  than  our  present  system  of  majority 
voting.  But  is  that  point  of  view  of  any  real  import¬ 
ance  ?  Does  it  much  matter  whether  Parliament 
represents  with  more  or  less  accuracy  that  particular 
phase  of  shifting  and  heterogeneous  opinion  which 
crystallises  for  the  moment  at  the  crisis  of  a  general 
election  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  real  importance 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  contain  a  majority 
stable  enough  to  support  a  ministry  ;  and  any  measure 
which  would  tend — as  any  application  of  Mr.  Hare’s 
scheme  should  do — to  break  up  the  historic  parties  into 
groups  must  always  be  looked  upon  with  grave 
suspicion.  The  real  object  of  any  modern  constitution 
is  to  select  a  set  of  men  sufficiently  capable  and  public- 
spirited,  and  sufficiently  in  touch  with  the  common 
sense  of  the  nation,  as  it  manifests  itself  in  the  long 
run,  to  carry  on  the  business  of  legislation  and  govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  constitution  does  this,  it  is  comparatively 
immaterial  what  form  it  assumes  ;  but  its  doing  of  this, 
or  failing  to  do  it,  will  depend  in  large  part  on  factors, 
which,  though  they  may  be  properly  extraneous  to 
itself,  cannot  be  profitably  omitted  from  a  discussion  of 
its  merits. 

Turning  from  home  to  imperial  politics,  Mr.  Courtney, 
we  note,  touches  briefly  on  the  question  of  Federation, 
but  only  to  arrive  at  the  usual  conclusion  “we  had 
better  wait  ”.  Perhaps  we  had,  though  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  waiting  too  long,  and  one  colony,  at  least,  is 
getting  impatient.  Still,  the  immense  difficulty  of  the 
problem,  which  is  economic  even  more  than  political, 
may  well  cause  statesmen  to  hesitate.  Meantime, 
however,  one  thing  seems  clear.  Whatever  may  be  the 
ultimate  form  which  the  constitution  of  the  Empire  may 
assume,  the  self-governing  colonies  will  claim  an 
increasing  share  in  the  determination  of  its  policy. 
Hitherto,  we  have  kept  the  control  of  foreign  relations 
in  our  own  hands,  but  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
friction.  The  annexation  of  New  Guinea  by  Australia — 
an  act  which  the  Imperial  Government  disallowed — was 
an  indication  of  a  tendency  which  will  be  certainly 
emphasised  by  the  new  federal  government.  Australia 
has  a  foreign  policy  of  her  own,  a  policy  which  we  have 
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heard  crudely  summed  up  in  the  phrase  “  the  Pacific  for 
Australia,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  for  Great  Britain 
The  Colonial,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  even  more  “  expan¬ 
sive  ”  than  the  Englishman  at  home  ;  and  in  this  and  in 
other  respects — notably  in  the  treatment  of  native  races 
and  of  alien  immigration — he  is  likely  to  come  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  best  opinion  here.  The  federation  of  the 
Empire  must  perhaps  be  preceded — it  should  certainly 
be  accompanied  —  by  the  formation  of  a  sound 
imperial  public  opinion.  In  that  opinion  it  is  our 
business  to  see  that  the  sobriety,  the  conscience,  and 
the  far-descended  culture  of  this  country  find  an 
adequate  and  predominant  representation,  side  by  side 
with  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  Colonials.  The  proper 
adjustment  of  our  economic  and  political  relations  is  an 
important  problem  ;  but  still  more  important  is  the 
shaping  of  an  ideal  that  shall  regard  the  Empire  not  as 
a  lucrative  piece  of  private  property,  but  as  an  estate 
held  in  trust  for  civilisation. 


A  MALICIOUS  MYSTERY. 

“  Lilith.”  Par  Remy  de  Gourmont.  Paris  :  Mercure 

de  France.  1901. 

The  form  of  “Lilith”  is  the  form  of  Flaubert’s 
“  Tentation  de  Saint-Antoine  ”  :  dialogue,  with  inter¬ 
calated  descriptions  and  explanations,  in  a  kind  of 
elaborate  system  of  stage-direction.  It  is  a  legend  of 
the  creation  of  man,  beginning  among  the  angels  in  the 
Valley  of  Hebron,  as  God  muses  over  His  six  days’ 
work,  and  enters  upon  the  seventh.  We  see  the  fall  of 
Satan,  or  rather  his  polite  retirement  from  the  celestial 
hierarchies  ;  the  creation  of  the  first  woman,  who  is 
Lilith,  the  female  power  of  evil,  as  Satan  is  the  male 
power  of  evil  ;  the  creation  of  Eve,  the  second  woman, 
in  the  Garden  of  Eden  ;  the  fall  of  man  and  the  last 
councils  of  Satan  and  Lilith  in  hell.  M.  de  Gourmont, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of  contemporary 
French  writers,  has  none  of  the  plastic  imagina¬ 
tion  and  lyric  eloquence  of  Flaubert ;  his  art  is 
subtle,  perverse,  coldly  analytical,  attaining  a  kind  of 
icy  imagination  through  the  sheer  logic  of  a  clear  and 
malicious  intelligence.  He  has  the  mind  of  a  monk 
who  has  pored  over  the  corruptions  of  the  flesh  and  the 
spirit  in  the  loneliness  of  his  cell.  If  he  shares  with 
many  other  contemporary  French  writers  a  delight  in 
evil,  his  delight  is  disinterested,  and  based  for  the  most 
part  on  contempt.  He  might  say  with  Baudelaire,  but 
more  truly, 

“  Je  hais  la  passion,  et  l’esprit  me  fait  mal  ”. 

He  gloats  over  the  poor  animal  man  as  a  dissector 
might  gloat  over  the  base  processes  of  the  body  which 
he  is  dividing.  To  him  woman  seems  to  share  even 
more  largely  in  the  ignominy  of  nature,  and  he  is  pitiless 
with  her,  taking  her  to  be  the  enemy.  God,  in  his 
legend,  makes  Lilith  to  be  the  companion  of  man,  but  the 
clay  runs  short  just  as  he  is  about  to  finish  the  head. 
How  he  supplies  the  brain  must  be  read  in  the  book. 
He  breathes  the  breath  of  life  into  her  nostrils,  and  she 
cries  with  her  first  breath:  “O  Lord,  give  me  the 
man  !  ”  When  Eve  is  created,  her  first  movement  is 
to  go  and  look  at  herself  in  the  fountain.  It  is  she 
who  calls  the  fox  into  being,  and  she  says  to  it,  “You 
have  my  soul  ”.  Lilith,  because  she  is  human  and  an 
animal,  teaches  Satan  to  sin  ;  Eve  draws  Adam  into 
transgression.  And  M.  de  Gourmont  elaborates  his 
parable  with  all  the  cruelty  of  a  learned  pleasure.  He 
traces  the  seven  deadly  sins  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  of 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  in  the  first  instincts 
which  find  voice  in  the  man  and  woman  after  they  have 
eaten  the  forbidden  fruit.  Satan  has  nothing  to  do 
now  but  listen  :  “  Quand  nous  serons  a  sept,  je  m’en 
irai  tranquille  ”,  he  says,  as  he  counts. 

The  book  is  full  of  fine  mockery,  twisting  back  upon 
itself,  and  becoming,  in  its  last  result,  very  serious. 
Just  because  he  professes  to  respect  no  morality,  to 
accept  no  ready-made  conclusion,  M.  de  Gourmont 
becomes,  in  the  essential  sense,  a  moralist.  In  one  way 
we  are  in  the  debt  of  everyone  who  brings  an  impartial 
intelligence  to  bear  on  those  conventions  which  are  at 
the  best  but  half  truths,  at  second  best  the  outer 
coverings  of  truths,  at  the  worst  the  negations 
of  truths.  M.  de  Gourmont  is  a  logical,  and  there¬ 


fore  an  audacious,  thinker ;  he  is  a  critical,  rather 
than  a  creative,  artist  ;  all  his  books  are  analyses 
of  action,  or  of  meditation,  or  of  first  principles. 
In  “  Lilith  ”  he  has  found  an  ingenious  frame¬ 
work  for  his  ideas,  for  his  criticism  of  ideas  ; 
a  form  artistically  finer  than  he  found  for  “  Le  Songe 
d’une  Femme”,  for  instance,  where  the  method  of 
“  Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses  ”  was  applied  to  less 
appropriate  subject-matter.  He  is  more  at  home  with 
Lilith  than  with  Anna  des  Loges  ;  the  symbol  is  more 
satisfying.  Perhaps  he  is  at  his  best  in  works  of  pure 
criticism,  where  learning  and  ideas  come  to  us  un¬ 
disguised  ;  in  the  two  volumes  of  “  Le  Livre  des 
Masques  ”,  where  the  French  writers  of  to-day  are 
indicated  by  touches  as  significant  as  the  broad  black 
lines  of  Vallotton  in  the  accompanying  portraits,  or  in 
the  “  Esthdtique  de  la  Langue  Franchise”,  a  book  of 
grammar  and  of  metrical  theory,  which  is  as  vivid  as  it 
is  learned,  a  book  made  out  of  “  un  sentiment  esthetique 
assez  violent  et  quelques  notions  historiques  ”,  as  the 
writer  tells  us,  but  out  of  carefully  studied  “  notions  of 
history”  and  a  just  and  sensitive  “aesthetic  feeling”. 


NOVELS. 

“  In  Bad  Company,  and  other  Stories.”  By  Rolf 
Boldrewood.  London  :  Macmillan.  1901.  65-. 

“Other  Stories  in  Bad  Company”  might  be  the 
verdict  of  the  casual  critic  who  should  dip  into  this 
book  of  five  hundred  pages  haphazard.  But  it  would 
not  be  a  fair  verdict.  Mr.  Rolf  Boldrewood  can  write 
a  good  short  story  in  vigorous,  biting  Australian.  The 
mistake  he  makes  is  in  selecting  his  stories  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  book  form.  They  would  all  of  them  do  very 
well  for  readers  of  a  daily  paper  who  would  not  be  over 
particular  as  to  plot  and  writing  so  long  as  the  story 
they  read  was  written  by  the  author  of  “  Robbery 
Under  Arms”.  But  some  of  them — for  instance, 
“Morgan  the  Bushranger” — are  not  by  any  means 
worth  putting  into  a  book.  They  ought  to  have  been 
left  on  the  files  of  Australian  newspapers,  paid  for  and 
forgotten.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  terse,  clean 
writing  in  the  story  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book  : 
but  Mr.  Boldrewood,  like  so  many  of  the  short-story 
writers  of  to-day,  ought  to  be  content  with  publishing 
only  his  best — and  he  can  be  good — in  book  form. 
There  is  plenty  of  strong,  keen  British  stuff  in  these 
pages  ;  but  there  is  plenty,  too,  of  what  is  uncommonly 
like  hackwork.  This  book  would  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  better  if  the  potboilers  included  in  the  collection 
had  been  left  out. 

“A  Little  Grey  Sheep.”  By  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser. 
London:  Hutchinson.  1901.  6^. 

Naturalists  are  aware  that  certain  butterflies,  grace¬ 
ful  insects  capable  of  aerial  flights,  deliberately  spend 
their  days  hovering  over  offal.  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser’s 
last  novel  reminds  one  of  their  existence.  So  far  as 
we  can  find  a  philosophy  of  life  in  the  story,  it  is  that 
“  every  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake  ”.  The  novel  is  very 
badly  put  together  :  it  starts  as  the  story  of  twc 
brothers  who  are  amusing  as  boys,  touches  on  “  the 
little  grey  sheep”,  a  somewhat  interesting  young 
person,  and  concentrates  itself  on  a  woman  who  is  in¬ 
troduced  as  the  personification  of  “  mens  sana  ”,  and 
goes  to  pieces  at  the  first  trial.  The  psychology  is 
radically  unsound,  and  there  is  a  curious  second-rate 
quality  in  the  drawing  of  people  who  are  supposed  to 
be  first-rate.  We  are  really  not  prudish,  but  we  object 
to  the  author  dragging  in  quite  unnecessarily  things 
about  which  decent  people  do  not  speak.  And  really  it 
is  not  for  very  indifferent  novel-writers  to  attempt  this 
kind  of  thing  :  they  should  learn  the  business  of  com¬ 
position  first.  Mrs.  Fraser  seems  to  have  forgotten  it  ; 
she  used  to  be  able  to  write  a  decent  novel,  and  we 
hope  that  this  book  marks  merely  a  temporary  aberra¬ 
tion  and  not  a  total  loss  of  good  taste. 

“On  Peter’s  Island.”  By  Arthur  R.  Ropes  and  Mary 
E.  Ropes.  London  :  Murray.  1901.  6s. 

“  On  Peter’s  Island”  is  a  novel  of  quite  exceptional 
interest  and  literary  merit.  It  deals  with  Russia  in  the 
early  eighties  and  is  obviously  the  outcome  of  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  Russian  life  and  thought.  There  is 
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ample  in  it  to  command  the  attention  of  the  censor,  but 
there  is  none  of  the  lurid  colouring  usually  characteristic 
of  the  potboiler  dealing  with  Russia  and  its  secret 
societies.  Nor  is  the  book  intended  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  condition  of  things  in  Russia  to-day.  Russia 
has,  the  writers  assure  us,  changed  much  in  twenty 
years.  The  characters  in  the  story  are  of  the  most  cos¬ 
mopolitan  order,  and  Americans,  Britons,  Poles  and 
Germans  are  not  only  each  other’s  foils  but  afford  the 
writers  an  opportunity  for  satiric  and  epigrammatic 
touches  which  are  a  tonic  for  the  jaded  system  of  the 
average  novel-reader.  “  On  Peter’s  Island  ”  is,  we 
believe,  a  first  novel,  but  there  is  much  in  it  which 
shows  that  the  writers  have  studied  style  to  advantage. 

“The  Three  Days’  Terror.”  By  J.  S.  Fletcher. 

London  :  Long.  1901.  6s. 

Mr.  Fletcher’s  previous  novels  have  quite  established 
his  reputation  for  freshness  of  theme  and  versatility  of 
treatment.  In  “The  Three  Days’  Terror”  he  tackles  a 
new  and  more  ambitious  subject  with  undeniable 
dramatic  power.  London  is  put  at  the  mercy  of  re¬ 
morseless  conspirators  in  possession  of  a  physical  force, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  known,  and  the  interest 
is  well  sustained  throughout  the  disclosure,  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  culmination  of  the  gigantic  plot. 
The  reader  hesitates  with  the  ministers,  shudders  and 
groans  at  the  catastrophe,  runs  in  the  panic  of  the 
crowd,  surrenders  in  the  helpless  submission  of  the 
nation — a  web  so  deftly  spun  should  have  been  skilfully 
unravelled  ;  the  later  chapters  only  tantalise  instead  of 
convincing.  The  final  impression  is  of  a  puzzle  broken 
but  not  explained. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

“  Amateur  Fish  Culture.”  By  C.  E.  Walker.  London  : 
Constable.  1901. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Walker  has  added  to  his  little  volume  on 
shooting  on  a  small  income  one  on  fish  culture  on  a  small 
scale.  Mr.  Walker  evidently  takes  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in 
his  researches  and  is  a  keen  and  industrious  collector  of  first¬ 
hand  information.  He  is  interested  in  the  rainbow  trout,  and 
is  perhaps  the  leading  authority  on  that  bold  and  brilliant  fish. 
He  writes  simply  enough  and  to  the  point,  but  in  this  small 
book  can  do  no  more  than  touch  the  mere  fringe  of  the  subject  of 
fish-culture.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  talked  and  written  about 
the  alleged  troutless  state  of  some  of  our  best  streams.  There 
are  anglers  who  seem  to  imagine  that  the  trout  are  disappearing 
from  English  waters,  because  they  cannot  catch  any,  and  they 
would  be  making  experiments  in  the  case  of  rivers  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  hold  plenty  of  good  fish.  Such  preachers  of 
re-stocking  in  and  out  of  season  should  not  be  attended  to. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  many  hard-fished  waters  can 
only  be  kept  up  to  a  standard  of  excellence  by  the  fairly  constant 
introduction  of  yearling  and  two  years’  old  trout.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  particular  breed  of  fish  introduced, 
and  it  is  idle  to  turn  in  more  fish  than  the  water  can  supply 
with  an  abundance  of  food.  Mr.  Walker’s  little  treatise  may  be 
placed  on  the  shelf  next  to  the  larger  and  excellent  work 
written  by  Mr.  Willis  Bund  a  few  years  ago. 

“  Pages  from  the  Journal  of  a  Queensland  Squatter.”  By  Oscar 
de  Satge.  London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett.  1901.  ioj.  6 d. 
net. 

Mr.  Satge’s  gossip  ranges  pleasantly  over  three  decades  of 
Australian  life.  He  has  no  thrilling  adventures  to  record  and 
no  secrets  to  divulge,  but  he  has  known  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  in  Antipodean  life  and  progress,  and  what 
he  has  to  say  he  sets  down  unpretentiously  for  the  amusement 
of  his  friends.  His  book  serves  to  show  the  changes  which  came 
over  Australia  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  instance,  in  the  fifties  and  the  sixties  “  a  hut  and  bough 
yards  placed  at  the  back  of  a  water-hole  were  sufficient  for  a 
couple  of  flocks  of  sheep,  two  shepherds,  and  a  hut-keeper  ”  ;  in 
the  seventies  and  subsequently  “  a  profusion  of  paddocks  of 
small  area  became  necessary  for  the  flocks,  the  boundary  rider 
requiring  a  paddock  for  his  horses,  and  a  smart  verandah 
cottage  for  his  dwelling”.  Mr.de  Satge’s  experiences  cover  a 
good  deal  ofground  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria  and  Queens¬ 
land.  Captain  Phillip,  by  the  way,  did  not  spell  his  name  with 
one  “1  ”  as  Mr.  de  Satg6  has  it. 

“Romantic  Essex.”  By  Reginald  A.  Beckett.  London  :  Dent. 
1901.  2s-  6</.  net. 

Mr.  Reginald  A.  Beckett  adopts  as  the  motto  of  his  book 
Pater’s  happy  line:  “The  addition  of  strangeness  to  beauty 
constitutes  the  romantic  ”,  and  he  succeeds  to  a  surprising 
degree  in  showing  that  there  is  much  that  is  strange,  in  the 
sense  of  being  generally  unrecognised,  in  Essex.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  interesting  county  to  explore  whether  regarded 


from  the  point  01  view  of  history,  of  natural  history  or 
of  beauty.  One  of  the  traditions  about  it — that  it  is  flat — - 
the  cycle  has  gone  far  to  dissipate.  But  it  is  not  along  the 
beaten  track,  with  which  the  cyclist  is  too  often  content,  that 
Mr.  Beckett  takes  his  reader.  He  has  searched  out  a  thousand 
delightful  and  out-of-the-way  spots,  and  his  volume  should  have 
the  effect  not  only  of  increasing  the  number  of  explorers  of  this 
part  of  East  Anglia  but  of  adding  a  new  charm  to  places  and 
things  which  some  of  us  may  think  we  already  know  well. 

“  Stray  Leaves  from  a  Border  Garden.”  By  Mary  Pamela 
Milne-Home.  London  :  Lane.  1901.  6j.  net. 

This  is  a  genuine  garden  book,  though  there  is  not  much 
distinction  about  it.  The  “  Vernacular  of  the  Border  ”  is  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  ;  in  it  the  author  gives  a  list  of  many 
Scottish  words  which  have  kindred  forms  in  Swedish,  Danish 
and  Icelandic.  She  does  not  give  any  Norwegian  equivalents  ; 
yet  we  recollect  a  tale  that  a  Scotch  gillie,  stranded  somehow  in 
the  wilds  of  Southern  Norway,  at  once  made  himself  quite  in¬ 
telligible  to  the  natives  who  knew  no  more  of  Scotch  or 
English  than  he  of  Norwegian  ! 

“  A  Garden  Diary.”  By  Emily  Lawless.  London  :  Methuen. 
1901.  4-f.  6d.  net. 

A  light  volume,  pleasant  to  handle  and  dawdle  over  a  little 
as  one  cuts  the  leaves — but  a  little  goes  a  long  way.  Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Stormberg  and  Ladysmith  and  quotations  from  daily 
papers  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  garden  book. 

“Our  Public  Schools.”  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin.  London; 
Sonnenschein.  1901.  6.r. 

This  is  an  agreeable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  day 
which  is  springing  up  around  our  public  schools  and  Uni¬ 
versities.  Mr.  Minchin,  the  author  of  “  Old  Harrow  Days  ”, 
has  evidently  taken  a  good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  over  his 
work,  and  his  stories  of  the  great  public  schools  are  distinctly 
well  told.  But  why  does  he  deem  it  well  to  give  a  list  of 
writers  on  London  newspapers  who  are  Wykehamists  ? 

“The  Canadian  Contingents  and  Canadian  Imperialism.”  By 
Sanford  Evans.  London  :  Unwin.  1901.  6s. 

In  the  main  this  professes  to  be  a  chronicle  of  what  the 
Canadian  people  did  and  felt  in  regard  to  the  South  African 
war  whilst  that  war  was  “  an  agitating  cause  ”  in  their  land. 
It  is  a  thoughtful  book  carefully  written,  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  slapdash  work  of  many  of  the  cocksure  special  corre¬ 
spondents. 

“  Mrs.  Green.”  By  E.  E.  Rynd.  London  :  Murray.  1901.  2 s.  6 d. 

A  collection  of  imaginary  conversations  with  a  vulgar 
woman  called  Mrs.  Green.  It  is  dedicated  to  a  relative 
of  the  author,  “  non  sine  risu  magnoque  amore  ”.  There  is 
nothing  to  laugh  at  in  this  book.  It  is  quite  as  tedious  as 
“Mr.  Dooley”  or  “Mr.  Miggs”,  and  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal. 

“  Royal  Academy  Pictures.”  The  Royal  Academy  Supplement 
of  “The  Magazine  of  Art”.  London:  Cassell.  1901. 
js.  6 d. 

Is  bound  to  find  its  public.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  this 
publication  to  express  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  it  could 
possibly  whet  the  appetite  for  Burlington  House  just  now 
of  such  as  have  any  feeling  for  art. 


RAILWAY  BOOKS. 

“  The  History  of  the  Midland  Railway.”  By  Clement  E. 

Stretton.  London :  Methuen.  1901.  I2J.  6 d. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  the  company  was  at 
the  height  of  its  popularity,  Mr.  Williams  published  “The  Mid¬ 
land  Railway  :  Its  Rise  and  Progress,”  giving  a  very  readable 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  the  line  and  its  growth  down  to  that 
date.  Mr.  Stretton  in  the  more  elaborate  work  now  before  us 
has  set  himself  to  review  the  earlier  period  in  greater  detail  and 
to  deal  also  with  the  less  exciting  developments  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  company  during  the  interval 
which  has  elapsed  since  his  predecessor’s  book  appeared.  The 
author,  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study  of  the  subject  and  has 
lived  from  boyhood  in  the  heart  of  the  Midland  system,  was 
probably  better  qualified  than  any  man  living  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken,  and  the  result  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  mass  of  modern  English  railway  literature, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  has  come  into  existence  since  the 
awakening  of  public  interest  in  such  matters  by  the  race  to 
Edinburgh  in  1888.  The  book  is  profusely,  and  on  the  whole 
well  illustrated,  though  the  gradient  profiles  are  on  too  small 
a  scale  to  be  of  any  practical  value. 

“  Poor’s  Manual  of  Railroads.”  New  York  :  Poor.  1900. 

This  monumental  work  contains  in  its  1,500  pages  of  small 
print  an  inexhaustible  mass  of  historical,  financial  and  other 
information  concerning  the  railroads  of  North  America.  The 
value  of  such  a  book  depends  entirely  on  the  strict  accuracy  of 
the  statistics  compiled  and  on  this  point  the  critic  on  this  side 
of  the  water  is  hardly  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  ;  we  have 
discovered  at  least  two  obvious  misprints,  but  the  recognition 
given  to  the  manual  in  its  own  country  may  be  taken  as  a 
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sufficient  proof  of  its  general  accuracy.  In  addition  to  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  the  United  States  those  of  Mexico  and  Canada  also  are 
included  and  it  is  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  difference  in 
conditions  of  working  prevailing  in  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  finds  a  stock  of  690  locomo¬ 
tives  sufficient  for  the  working  of  over  7,000  miles  of  line  while 
the  English  average  falls  not  far  short  of  two  engines  per  mile. 
We  find  the  record  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Company  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  remarkable  one.  In  its  earlier  days  the  line  had  to  pass 
through  great  financial  embarrassments.  By  the  end  of  1899 
notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  the 
management  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  proportion  to 
52^  per  cent,  and  the  railway  seems  now  within  sight  of  com¬ 
parative  prosperity. 

“  Railway  Runs  in  Three  Continents.”  By  J.  P.  Burton 
Alexander.  London  :  Elliot  Stock.  1900. 

Mr.  Burton  Alexander  has  within  the  last  year  or  two  visited 
most  parts  of  the  world  in  which  good  railway  work  is  to  be 
found,  and  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings  has  made  a  point  of 
travelling  by  a  number  of  the  best  trains  in  each  country  and 
noting  their  various  performances  in  speed  and  punctuality.  In 
his  preface  he  says  that  he  jotted  down  his  observations  from 
time  to  time  for  private  use  only  and  with  no  intention  whatever 
of  ultimately  making  them  public.  This  fact  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  character  of  his  work.  On 
many  points  on  which  information  is  desirable  he  either  says 
nothing  or  his  remarks  are  so  vague  as  to  be  valueless.  His 
statistics  go  to  show  the  relative  inferiority  of  England  in  the 
railway  world.  This  might  be  expected  ;  but  probably  the 
record  of  good  work  carried  out  in  a  remote  country  like  Chili 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  most  readers.  The  many  misprints 
in  the  book  are  generally  quite  obvious. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  arranged  for  a  new  express 
between  Leeds  and  London,  which  will  cover  the  distance — 
186  miles — in  3  hours  35  minutes,  an  average  speed  of  just 
under  52  miles  an  hour.  We  learn  that  the  position  of  Assistant 
Secretary  to  the  same  railway  is  vacant  and  that  application 
for  the  appointment  should  be  made  without  delay. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

La  Getiese  d'un  Roman  de  Balzac:  Les  Pay  sans,  Lettres  et 
Fragments  Inedits.  By  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de 
Lovenjoul.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901.  7f.  50c. 

The  chief  impression  conveyed  by  the  correspondence  here 
reproduced  in  extenso  for  the  first  time  between  Balzac  and 
Emile  de  Girardin  is,  that  when  his  own  interests  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  author  of  the  “  Comddie  Humaine”  did  not  hesitate 
to  display  the  utmost  disloyalty  towards  his  editor  and  friend, 
did  not  stop  at  squabbling  most  meanly  over  terms,  nor  shrink 
from  sulking  and  taking  petty  revenge  if  crossed  or  thwarted. 
In  a  way  this  unamiability  does  not  come  as  a  revelation. 
Balzac,  the  man,  was  neither  amiable  nor  “heroic”  in  the 
French  sense  of  the  words  ;  ill-health  made  him  morose  ;  and 
he  deemed  his  work  to  be  of  such  supreme  importance  that 
everybody  and  everything  seem  to  have  been  sacrificed  for  it. 
He  was  not  to  be  “put  out”,  not  to  be  interrupted; 
men  were  to  bear  with  his  caprices,  his  ill-temper,  with¬ 
out  expecting  more  than  his  work  as  a  reward.  Selfishly 
and  ambitiously,  he  laboured,  never  giving  a  thought  to 
those  outside,  never  fighting  valiantly  for  “  ideas  ”  like  Victor 
Hugo  and  Zola  ;  never  fanning  the  flame  of  youthful  genius  by 
exhilarating  praise,  nor  judiciously  perfecting  it  at  the  cost  of 
his  own  work  and  time,  like  Flaubert  ;  never  helping  his  needy 
friends  royally  and  tactfully,  if  ever-extravagantly,  like  the  elder 
Dumas  who  displayed  a  bowl  of  money  into  which  they  might 
dip  their  fingers  unseen  ;  never  inaugurating  evenings— 
“  Soirees  de  Meudon  ” — in  the  interests  of  humane  and  intel¬ 
lectual  discussion  and  of  that  precious  thing,  a  “  Camaraderie 
litteraire  ”.  And  so,  mindful  of  all  this,  we  are  scarcely  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  Balzac  acting  selfishly  and  arrogantly  towards 
Emile  de  Girardin  (at  that  time  the  brilliant  editor  of  the 
“  Presse  ”)  to  whom  he  had  promised  the  copyright  of  certain 
forthcoming  novels.  Adequately  to  appreciate  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  their  quarrel,  we  must  remember  that  Balzac 
was  a  friend  of  the  de  Girardins  and  had  often  en¬ 
joyed  their  cultured  and  charming  hospitality.  Indeed, 
even  in  the  middle  of  the  “affaire”,  Madame  de  Girardin 
sought  to  make  peace  with  all  the  tact  of  a  well-bred 
Frenchwoman  ;  but  Balzac  refused  all  overtures,  persistently 
declined  the  gracefully  worded  invitations  of  the  wife,  was 
openly  insolent  to  her  husband.  And  yet  the  dispute  was 
entirely  of  Balzac’s  making  :  over  and  over  again  he  failed  in 
his  promises  to  deliver  his  manuscripts,  and,  on  being  gaily 
reproached,  sulked,  wrote  rude  letters,  contested  and  broke  his 
contracts,  and  finally  addressed  his  correspondence  only  to  the 
gerant  of  the  paper.  M.  de  Girardin,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
invariably  patient  and  courteous  and  did  his  utmost  to  stop  the 
quarrel;  but  Balzac’s  stubborn  arrogance  and  childish  ill- 
temper  rendered  a  reconciliation  impossible  :  with  the  close  of 
their  long  correspondence  all  intercourse  between  the  great 
author  and  great  journalist  ceased.  Even  the  Vicomte 
de  Lovenjoul,  one  of  Balzac’s  most  ardent  admirers, 


admits  that  the  “maitre”  alone  was  in  fault,  and 
sincerely  deplores  the  rupture.  His  notes  accompanying 
the  history  of  the  quarrel  are  invaluable  ;  but  his 
most  important  contribution  to  the  present  volume  is  an 
admirable  criticism  of  what  he  terms  Balzac’s  chef-d’oeuvre, 
“  Les  Paysans  ”,  of  which  hitherto  unpublished  pages  appear, 
and  of  an  analysis  of  an  unfinished  study,  “  Le  Grand 
Proprietaire  ”,  which  was  also  to  have  portrayed  rural  life.  In 
both  works,  however,  Balzac’s  zeal  for  detail  and  sometimes 
tiresome  habit  of  exhaustively  scanning  the  family  tree  are 
noticeable  ;  and  occasionally  we  agree  with  that  eminent  critic 
and  Academician,  M.  Emile  Faguet,  that  Balzac’s  imagination 
was  “  un  peu  grosse,  un  peu  lourde  et  un  peu  pudrile  ”. 

Vieilles.  By  T.  Marni.  Paris  :  Ollendorff.  1901.  3k  50c. 

In  France,  the  “old  maid”  has  not  become  the  butt  of  the 
jokes  so  dear  to  our  serio-comic  journalists  and  “authors”. 
Fun  is  not  made  of  her  spectacles,  her  goloshes  ;  nor  yet  is  she 
nourished  on  cold  mutton  and  milk  puddings,  afflicted  through¬ 
out  winter  with  a  cold  in  the  head  and  saddled  with  a  cat  and  a 
canary.  In  F ranee,  she  is  termed  affectionately  a  “ petite  vieille  ”. 
Her  superannuation  is  respected  :  her  fads  and  follies  are  deemed 
more  pathetic  than  amusing  :  and  so  it  is  in  the  portrayal  of 
this  pathos  that  M.  Marni  excels  in  his  last  volume  of  dialogues 
and  sketches.  “Vieilles”  of  all  descriptions  are  his  characters. 
Chosen  from  every  walk  of  life  they  constitute  a  representative 
assembly  :  and  so  are  restless  and  resigned,  taciturn  or 
garrulous,  faded  or  artificially  and  painfully  fresh.  All  have 
evidently  been  drawn  from  life,  and  M.  Marni  reveals  their 
separate  emotions  with  infinite  strength  and  brilliancy  ;  but  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  his  chapters  is  the  last  in  which,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Maupassant,  the  author  portrays  the  unrest 
of  an  old  widowed  washerwoman  who  has  to  choose  between 
her  two  daughters— Louise  and  Lina — a  blanchisseuse  and  a 
demi-mondaine.  She  has  enjoyed  Lina’s  hospitality  for  a 
while,  but  returns  to  Louise,  and,  in  the  scene  that  follows,  tells 
Lina  with  emotion  that  she  cannot  bear  so  strange,  so  luxurious 
a  life.  She  has  worked,  and  work  is  the  “  only  thing” — “  il  n’y 
a  que  5a  She  wishes  to  work  again,  with  Louise— “  comme 
autrefois  ”.  And  step  by  step  she  makes  Lina  realise  the 
shame  of  her  position,  a  thing  she  had  never  thought  of 
before.  And  Lina  cries  and  her  mother  consoles  her  ; 
but  Lina  returns  home  ....  without  her  mother.  Once 
alone,  the  old  washerwoman  and  Louise  pity  Lina,  yet  agree 
that  after  her  luxurious  life  she  could  never  work.  She  will 
never  be  happy,  they  declare  ;  but  she  will  have  to  pretend 
to  be  gay,  for,  “  Dans  son  mdtier,  e’est  force  d’etre  gai,  une  qui 
serait  sombre  ne  rdussirait  pas  ”.  Nothing  could  be  finer  than 
the  dialogue  between  Lina  and  her  mother,  than  Louise’s  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  old  woman  and  sympathy  for  her  sister.  The 
sketch,  in  fact,  is  perfect,  and  alone  sufficient  out  of  its  fifteen 
predecessors  to  add  greatly  to  M.  Marni’s  already  brilliant 
reputation  as  a  humane  and  subtle  writer. 

Le  Maitre  du  Moulin  Blanc.  By  Mathilde  Alanic.  Paris  : 

Flammarion.  1901.  3k  50c. 

The  hero  of  this  harmless  novel,  one  Pierre  Destraines,  is  un¬ 
selfish  enough  to  resign  his  position  in  the  army  in  order  to  look 
after  his  old  father’s  decrepit  mill.  The  elder  son  is  a  scamp, 
and  would  rejoice  in  Paris  ;  but  Pierre  is  all  that  is  brave, 
chivalrous  and  noble.  The  father  is  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  but 
Pierre  by  his  indomitable  courage  saves  the  situation.  Now 
and  then  the  elder  son  turns  up  to  demand  money  and 
the  only  “  wicked  ”  situation  in  the  book  is  when  an  old  uncle 
sees  him  in  the  society  of  a  lady  whose  hat  bears  amazing 
feathers.  There  are  lots  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  ;  and 
two  or  three  love-affairs.  There  are  lots  of  vicissitudes,  but  all 
ends  happily  and  no  doubt  the  mill  turns  still. 

Jeux  Passionnls.  By  Gabriel  Mouret.  Paris :  Ollendorff. 

1901.  3k  50c. 

Although  Georges  is  only  thirteen,  he  falls  desperately  in  love 
with  Lilette,  and  dreams  of  her  at  night.  Lilette  is  even 
younger  than  Georges,  but  nevertheless  encourages  his  passion. 
And  all  goes  well  until  a  cousin,  Jacques,  appearing  upon  the 
scene,  becomes  a  formidable  rival.  Lilette  neglects  Georges 
and  Georges  mopes.  Georges  and  Jacques  are  rude  to  one 
another,  hate  one  another,  and,  although  Jacques  is  sixteen, 
Georges  wins  the  fight.  Then  Lilette  kisses  Georges  :  Georges 
the  gladiator.  But,  sad  to  say,  a  marriage  does  not  come  of 
this  early  love-affair,  for  Lilette  goes  to  Paris  and  Georges  is 
left  behind  lamenting.  And  when  they  do  meet  at  last  Lilette 
is  no  longer  free,  no  longer- — judging  from  the  men  who  sur¬ 
round  her — pure  ;  and  that  is  the  end  of  M.  Gabriel  Mouret’s 
sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  pathetic,  but  always  charming 
little  romance. 

Grands  Ecrivains  d’ Outre-Manche.  By  Mary  Duclaux 

(Mary  James  Darmesteter).  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy.  1901. 

3k  Soc- 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  these  “studies”.  Indeed, 
their  serene  banalite  defies  criticism,  they  are  neither  good  nor 
bad  ;  any  man  or  woman  of  ordinary  culture  could  have  written 
them.  Of  course  Madame  Duclaux  discusses  the  Bronte 
Sisters  ;  she  would  not  be  in  the  fashion  if  she  did  not.  They 
( Continue i  on  page  844. ) 
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A  GUARANTEED  MEDIATE  INVESTMENT 
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FUNDS  EXCEED  £4,600,000.  CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £40,000,000. 

FIRE. 

INSURANCES  ARE  GRANTED  AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  on  Property 
of  almost  every  description,  at  moderate  rates. 

LIFE. 

EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE  IS  TRANSACTED 
Absolute  Security.  Large  Bonuses.  Moderate  Premiums. 

ACCIDENTS  AND  EMPLOYER’S  LIABILITY. 

Insurances  against  Employer*  s  Liability  and  Personal  Accidents  are  now  granted. 
Bonuses  on  Accident  Policies  allowed  to  Life  Policy-holders  and  Total  Abstainers. 
Apply  for  full  Prospectus  to  W.  N.  WHYMPER,  Secretary. 


COUNTY  Fill  OFFICE, 

50  Regent  Street,  W.,  and  14  Cornhill,  E.C.,  London. 

FOUNDED  1807. 


THE  PREMIUM  INCOME  of  this  Office  is  derived  from  Home  business  only, 
no  foreign  risks  being  undertaken. 

THE  PAYMENTS  MADE  FOR  LOSSES  exceed  £5,000,000.  Damage  by 

Lightning  and  Explosion  of  Coal  Gas  made  good. 

FORMS  OF  PROPOSAL  and  full  particulars  as  to  Rates  and  the  Advantages 
offered  by  the  County  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

B.  E.  RATLIFFE,  Secretary . 


THE  SCOTTISH  WIDOWS’  FUND 

MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY. 


Accumulated  Funds  -  £15,600,000 

Annual  Revenue  -  £1,600,000 

All  belonging  to  the  Members,  among  whom  the  Whole  Profits  realised  are 

divided. 

LONDON:  28  CORNHILL  and  5  WATERLOO  PLACE. 


Policies  issued  this  year  will  participate  in  the  Division  of  Profits  for  the  seven 
years  ending  31st  December,  1901. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  OFFICE. 

(Founded  1806.) 

50  REGENT  ST.,  W.,  and  14  CORNHILL,  E.C.,  LONDON. 


Invested  Funds  ..  £3,319,959  I  Bonuses  Declared  ..  £3,784,000 

Annual  Income  ••  £356,057  |  Claims  Paid  ..  ..£10,645,235 

EXCEPTIONALLY  STRONG  RESERVES. 

IMPROVED  SYSTEM  OF  BONUS  DISTRIBUTION. 
MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM  (with  and  without  Profits). 

MEXT  DIVISION  OF  PROFITS,  1903. 

The  large  sum  of  £299.601  out  of  the  surplus  of  £621,191  was  carried  forward 
undivided  at  the  division  in  1898,  the  interest  upon  which  will  fall  into  the 
profits  of  the  next  division. 

Write  for  Prospectuses  of  Special  Schemes  and  Proposal  Forms  to 

H.  W.  ANDRAS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


NORWICH  ONION 

LIFE  INSURANCE  SOCIETY. 

CLAIMS  PAID  OVER  £20S0OOS9O0  STERLING. 

SPECIAL  NEW  TABLES  WITH  GUARANTEED  BENEFITS. 

(1)  LIMITED  PAYMENTS  with  ATTRACTIVE  OPTIONS. 

(2)  FOUR  PER  CENT.  INCREASING  INSURANCES. 

FULL  PARTICULARS  on  application  to 

Head L  Office-NORWICH. 

LONDON  OFFICES— 

50  Fleet  Street,  E.C.;  71  &  72  King  William  Street,  E.C. ;  195  Piccadilly,  W. 
t  Victoria  Street,  S.W.;  and  3  and  4  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

(LIMITED), 

HOLBORN  BARS,  LONDON,  E.C. 
FOUNDED  1848. 

INVESTED  FUNDS . .  £40,000,0C0. 

SPECIAL  ADVANTAGES  TO  PRIVATE  INSURERS.  - 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY,  Limited. 

FIRE.  Est.  1803.  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C.;  22  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  47  Chan¬ 

cery  Lane,  W.C.  Subscribed  Capital,  ;£i, 200,006.  Paid-up,  ^300,000.  Total 
Funds  over  ,61,500, 000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 
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are  given  the  place  of  honour,  come  before  Charlotte’s  ad¬ 
mirer,  Thackeray  ;  and  the  chapters  allotted  them  are  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  dreary  papers  devoted  so 
everlastingly  by  insignificant  English  “litterateurs”  to  the 
authors  of  “  Wuthering  Heights”  and  “Villette”.  Madame 
Duclaux’s  method,  in  fact,  is  monotonously  to  pass  in  review 
the  books  of  her  chosen  authors,  to  throw  in  some  biographical 
matter,  a  few  anecdotes  and  a  number  of  not  very  original  re¬ 
flections.  She  dedicates  these  “  studies  ”  to  Gaston  Faris  and 
Ludovic  Halifvy  and  we  cannot  help  wondering  whether  they 
will  really  be  entertained  by  them. 

Ma  Conscience  cn  Robe  Rose.  By  Guy  de  Chantepleure.  Paris  : 

Calmann  Ldvy.  1901.  3k  50c. 

M.  Guy  de  Chantepleure  is  the  subtlest,  the  choicest  of 
writers.  No  romance  could  have  been  prettier  than  “  Fiancee 
d’Avril”,  but  there  is  even  greater  grace  in  his  latest  volume. 
The  theme,  of  course,  is  slight.  Jacques  Chepart,  weary  of  the 
world,  is  contemplating  suicide,  when  he  meets  the  protegee  of 
his  aunt,  a  charming  girl,  whom  he  learns  to  love  and  who 
becomes  his  “Conscience  en  Robe  Rose”.  She  dissipates  his 
cynicism,  his  gloom.  She  opens  his  tired  eyes  to  the  beauties 
of  life,  and  eventually  makes  him  an  optimist,  the  blithest  of 
men,  by  marrying  him.  Three  shorter  stories,  equally  delicate, 
follow.  In  “  Une  Page  de  Douleur”  we  have  infinite  pathos  ; 
in  “  Mariage  de  Raison  ”  humour  ;  in  “  Reliques  d’Antan  ” — the 
story  of  a  reconciliation  of  two  very  young  fiancds — we  have 
both.  As  a  stylist  M.  de  Chantepleure  is  as  perfect  in  his  own 
way  as  Pierre  Loti  •  but  in  “Une  Page  de  Douleur”  we  are 
reminded  of  the  tenderness  displayed  by  Guy  de  Maupassant 
in  “Une  Vie”.  The  theme  is  almost  the  same  ;  Maupassant 
sketched  a  “  vieille  fille  ”  whom  no  one  would  love  ;  M.  de 
Chantepleure  introduces  us  to  a  “  jeune  fille  ”  no  less  solitary, 
no  more  cared  for.  So — “  Comme  tous  les  desesperes,  elle  reve 
‘  au  charme  de  la  mort  ’.  Bien  qu’elle  ait  h  peine  vingt-deux 
ans,  on  dit  dejh  :  c’est  une  vieille  fille.  Et  les  esprits  bleus  ne 
chantent  plus  pour  elle.”  Many  a  chapter  in  the  first  story  is 
full  of  poetry,  and  here  and  there  comes  a  flash  of  wit.  In 
fact  we  have  to  congratulate  M.  de  Chantepleure  on  having 
written  an  altogether  charming  book  which,  we  are  pleased  to 
see,  has  been  crowned  by  the  French  Academy. 

Aphrodisia  de  Thalie.  By  Jules  Heyne.  Paris:  “En 

Histrionie.” 

Since  this  odd  little  sheath  of  obscurities  is  published  “  Hors 
Commerce  ”,  we  suppose  that  the  public  will  not  be  asked  to 
puzzle  over  it.  M.  Heyne  has  a  language  of  his  own,  yet  is  not 
considerate  enough  to  append  a  key.  What  his  aim  is  we  are 
unable  to  reveal ;  but  some  of  his  ravings  might  have  been 
inspired  by  ether.  Here  is  an  example:  “Alcools,  frelates, 
pythonisses,  ctfphalites  .  .  .  couac  !  crepuscule  diapre.  .  .  .  Je 
t’adore  h  l’egal  de  la  voute  nocturne.  .  .  .  Couac  !  .  .  .  Couac  ! 
oh  !  ma  rate  !  ma  rate  !  ”  We  could  give  a  dozen  more,  but 
refrain — wondering  what  is  the  matter  with  M.  Heyne. 

The  following  books  will  be  noticed  later  on: — “  CEuvres 
Completes  de  Paul  Bourget  :  Romans,  tome  II  ”  (Plon)  ;  “  Les 
Classiques  Imitateurs  de  Ronsard”  (Calmann  Levy)  ;  “Eva” 
(Calmann  Levy);  “  Nicette  et  Milon  ”  (Calmann  Levy); 
“  Perversites  ”  (Lemerre);  “Une  Fiancee  d’Outre-Mer” 
(Lemerre)  ;  “Une  Ame  Obscure”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “  Le  Joyau 
de  la  Mitre”  (Ollendorff)  ;  “Vers  le  Pole”  (Flammarion)  ; 
“  L’Epopee  du  Roi”  (Edition  de  “La  Revue”);  “Dans  le 
Monde  des  Reprouvfis”  (Society  Nouvelle  de  Librairie  et 
d’Editions  :  Librairie  Georges  Bellais). 


For  This  Week’s  Books  see  page  846. 


“The  standard  of  highest  purity.”— The  Lancet. 

Cadburra 

COCOA 

Absolutely  PURE— therefore  BEST. 

Free  from  Drugs,  Alkali,  or  any  foreign  admixture. 


THE  MEDICAL  MAGAZINE  says :  “  CADBURY’S  is,  with¬ 
out  question,  the  favourite  Cocoa  of  the  day.  For 
Strength,  for  Purity,  and  for  Nourishment,  there  is 
nothing  superior  to  be  found.” 


CADBURY’S  COCOA  is  a  “  Perfect  Food.” 


“  I  can  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Bult’s  material, 
fit,  style  and  workmanship.” 

The  “Major”  in  To-Day. 

EVENING  DRESS  SUIT  -  from  4  gs. 
FROCK  COAT  (silk-faced)  and  VEST  „  3  gs. 
NORFOLK  SUIT  -  -  „  60s. 

JOHN  J.  M.  BULT, 

140  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


This  Trade  Mark 

is  embossed  upon  both  the  outer 
cover  and  the  inner  tube  of  all 
GENUINE 


Trade  Mark. 


with  or  without  wires. 


£3  3s.  per  pair.  Of  all  Cycle  Agents. 

THE  DUNLOP  PNEUMATIC  TYRE  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Para  Mills,  Aston  Cross,  Birmingham,  and  Branches. 


C  DDC’C  THE  M0ST 

CrrO  O  NUTRITIOUS 

BREAKFAST  AND  SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL.  A 

COMFORTING.  W  W  W  “ 


Dr.  J.  M.  Barrie  says,  “What  I  eall  the  ‘Areadla’  in  'My  Lady 
Nleotlne  ’  is  the  CRAVEN  Mixture,  and  no  other.” 

1  LB.  SAMPLE  TIN,  2/3  J  POST  FREE,  2/6. 

J.  J.  CARRERAS,  7  Wardour  St.,  Leicester  Sq.,  W. 

OR  A  GENTS. 


ORIENT  UNE 

TO  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  &  TASMANIA. 

ROYAL  MAIL  SERVICE. 

T  FAVE  LONDON  EVERY  ALTERNATE  FRIDAY  for  the 
-L.  above  COLONIES,  calling  at  PLYMOUTH,  GIBRALTAR,  MAR¬ 
SEILLES?  NAPLES,  PORT  SAID,  and  COLOMBO. 

( F  GREEN  &  CO.  1  Head  Offices : 

Managers  {aNDERSON,  ANDERSON  &  CO.  J  Fenchurch  Avenue,  London. 

For  Passage  apply  to  the'latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C.,  or  to 
Branch  Office,  16  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 

_  -  COMPANY'S  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  MAIL 

P.  &  U.  SERVICES.  _ _ _ 

Po  r\  FREQUENT  SAILINGS  TO  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES, 
.  &  O.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  ADEN,  BOMBAY,  KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA,  CEYLON,  STRAITS,  CHINA,  JAPAN,  A  JSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA,  and  NEW  ZEALAND. 


6  **  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  and  ROUND  THE  WORLD 

p,  OC  Ui  TOURS.  For  Particulars  apply  at  the  London  Offices, 122  Leaden- 

hall  Street,  E.C.,  or  25  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. 
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THE  WELL-KNOWN  COLLECTION  OF  COINS  OF  THE  LATE 
ROBERT  CARFRAE,  ESQ.,  F.S.A.Scot. 

Messrs,  sotheby,  wilkinson  &  hodge 

will  SELL  by  AUCTION  (by  order  of  the  Executrix),  at  their  House, 
No.  13  Wellington  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  on  MONDAY,  July  8,  and  Three 
Following  Days,  at  1  o’clock  precisely,  the  SECOND  and  FINAL  PORTION 
of  the  well-known  COLLECTION  of  COINS  of  the  late  ROBERT  CARFRAE, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.Scot.,  comprising  a  remarkable  series  of  Roman  Bronze  Coins  and  Medal¬ 
lions,  and  a  small  Collection  of  Scottish  Coins,  principally  in  Gold,  Numismatic  Books, 
&c  The  series  of  first  Brass  is  particularly  rich  in  finely  patinated  examples, 
and  includes  many  varieties  selected  from  the  Ramsay,  Hespin,  Dupr£,  Wigan, 
Montagu,  and  other  well-known  Collections,  &c. 

May  be  viewed  two  days  prior.  Illustrated  Catalogues,  with  10  Autotype  Plates, 
may  be  had,  price  5s.  each. 


H.  SOTHERAN  &  CO., 

BOOKSELLERS ,  BOOKBINDERS,  AND  PUBLISHERS. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BOOKBUYERS  AND  PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS  IN  INDIA,  THE  COLONIES,  AMERICA, 

AND  ABROAD. 

A  Monthly  Catalogue  ;  Specimen  Number  post  free. 

LIBRARIES  PURCHASED  OR  VALUED  AND  CATALOGUED 
AND  ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic  Address:  “Bookmen,  London."  Code:  Unicode. 

140  STRAND,  W.C.,  and  S7  PICCADILLY,  W„  LONDON. 

BOOKS,  MSS.,  &c. 

Messrs.  H.  H.  HODGSON  &  CO., 

AUCTIONEERS  OF  BOOKS  AND  LITERARY  PROPERTY  OF 
EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 

Libraries  and  smaller  Collections  carefully  Catalogued  and  promptly  offered  for 
Sale.  Packing  and  Removal  arranged  for.  Valuations  made  for  Probate 
or  other  purposes. 

AUCTION  ROOMS,  115  Chancery  Lane  (Fleet  Street  end). 

,  Established  1809. 


BOOKS.— HATCHARDS, 

BOOKSELLERS  TO  THE  QUEEN,  187  Piccadilly,  W.— Libraries 
entirely  Fitted  up,  Arranged,  and  Catalogued.  All  the  New  and  Standard 
Books,  Bibles,  Prayer-books,  &c.  New  Choice  Bindings  for  Presents.  Post 
orders  promptly  executed.  Usual  cash  discounts. 


TN  the  MASTER’S  COURT,  CHARTERHOUSE, 

I  E.C.  SATURDAY,  July  13TH,  at  4.30  o’clock.  Revival  of  an  OLD 
ENGLISH  MORALITY  PLAY,  written  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  and  called 
‘  EU E R Y MAN,”  in  aid  of  the  QUEEN  VICTORIA  MEMORIAL  FUND. 
Prices,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.— Address,  Wm.  Poel,  Elizabethan  Stage  Society,  90  College 
Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 


Malvern  college.  —  scholarship 

EXAMINATION,  JULY  16,  17,  18.  One  of  ^87  (£gq  for  the  first 
year),  four  or  five  of  £ 50 ,  six  or  more  of  £30,  per  annum.  Council  Nominations 
of  £ 12  per  annum  may  be  awarded  to  boys  who  do  well  but  fail  to  obtain  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Headmaster  or  Secretary. 


DOMINION  OF  CANADA,  CITY  OF  QUEBEC. 

CONVERSION  of  the  following  Sterling  Debentures 

of  the  City  of  Quebec,  viz.  :  — 

6  per  cent.  Consolidated  Fund  Loan,  due  rst  July,  1905 
6  ,,  „  „  „  1st  July,  1908 


6 

5 

4* 

Ah 

4* 


Debentures 


1st  Jan.,  1910 
1st  Jan.,  1913 
1st  Jan.,  1914 
1st  Ian.,  1918 
st  Jan.,  1925 


Messrs.  COATES,  SON  &  CO.  are  authorised  by  the  City  of  Quebec  to  further 
extend  the  time  for  the  conversion  of  the  Debentures  of  the  City  as  above  specified, 
and  invite  Holders  of  the  outstanding  Debentures  of  the  said  issues  to  exchange 
their  present  holdings  for  new  3^  per  cent.  Consolidated  Registered  Stock  of  the 
City  of  Quebec,  upon  the  terms  set  out  in  the  full  Prospectus. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  for  listing  the  Debentures  to  be  lodged  for  conversion, 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Co.,  Lombard  Street,  London, 
and  of  Messrs.  Coates,  Son  &  Co.,  99  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 

99  Gresham  Street,  London,  E.C. 

17th  June,  1901. 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

BIRKBECK  BANK, 

Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  the  minimum  monthly  balances,  when  not 
drawn  below  £100. 

DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

on  Deposits,  repayable  on  demand. 

STOCKS  AND  SHARES. 

Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold  for  customers. 

BIRKBECK  ALMANACK,  with  full  particulars,  post  free. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

Telephone  No.  5  Holbom. 

Telegraphic  Address :  “Birkbeck,  London." 

STANDARD  BANK  of  SOUTH  AFRICA,  Ltd. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

Head  Office,  10  Clement’s  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  London,  E.C.,  and 
90  Branches  in  South  Africa. 

Subscribed  Capital  ..  . .  . .  ..  .£5,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  ••  ..  ••  ••  ..  £1,250,000 

Reserve  Fund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  £1,225,000 

This  Bank  grants  drafts  on,  and  transacts  every  description  of  banking  business 
with,  the  principal  towns  in  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Orange  River  Colony,  Transvaal, 
Rhodesia,  British  Central  Africa,  and  East  Africa.  Telegraphic  remittances  made. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods.  Terms  on  application. 

WILLIAM  SMART,  London  Manager. 
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BOYD’S  COMMERCIAL  GUIDE 
FOR  CHINA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST. 


Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 

Patrons-THEIR  MAJESTIES  THE  KING  and  QUEEN. 

The  co-operation  of  persons  witnessing  acts  of  cruelty  is  earnestly  invited.  Com¬ 
plainants’  names  kept  absolutely  confidential  when  letters  are  marked  “  Private.” 

COMPLAINTS  BY  ANONYMOUS  PERSONS  ARE  PUT  INTO  THE 
WASTE-PAPER  BASKET. 

JOHN  COLAM,  Secretary. 

105  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James’s,  London. 


QUEEN’S  HALL. 

KUBELIK.  KUBELIK. 

FAREWELL  ORCHESTRAL  CONCERT. 

(Under  the  direction  of  N.  Vert  and  N.  Dunkl.) 

FRIDAY  NEXT,  July  5,  at  8.30. 

Conductor -Mr.  Landon  Ronald.  Rud.  I  bach  Sohn’s  Grand  Pianoforte. 
Tickets,  21s.,  15s.,  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.,  of  usual  Agents;  WHITEHEAD, 
St.  James’s  Hall;  and  NEWMAN,  Queen’s  Hall. — N.  VERT,  6  Cork  Street,  W. 


A  Monthly  Review  of  Trade. 

PUBLISHED  AT  SHANGHAI. 

THIS  Journal  reaches  every  Merchant,  Storekeeper, 

and  Dealer  throughout  all  countries  in  the  Far  East,  viz 
China,  Japan,  Philippines,  Straits  Settlements,  Java  and  Sumatra. 

This  Journal  reaches  nearly  2,000  Eastern  Traders,  a  large  portion 
of  which  are  not  found  in  any  Directories,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
studied  and  made  use  of  as  an  advertising  medium  by  English  firms 
and  manufacturers.  It  has  a  larger  circulation  in  these  countries  than 
any  other  similar  Journal  or  Paper. 


All  information  obtainable  from  the  London  Office , 


STEINWAY  HALL. — Friday  Evening,  5th  July,  at  8.30. 

A  BROWNING  and  ROSSETTI  RECITAL  will  be  given  by 

Mme.  ADEY  BRUNEL. 

Tickets,  7s.  6d.,  5s.,  3s.,  2s.  (no  free  list),  Steinway  Hall  ;  usual  Agents,  and 
Concorde  Concert  Control,  310  Regent  Street,  W. 


EMPIRE  THEATRE, 

LEICESTER  SQUARE. 

EVERY  EVENING,  NEW  BALLET,  LES  PAPILLONS. 
GRAND  VARIETY  ENTERTAINMENT,  Doors  open  7.30. 

R.  ANDERSON  AND  CO. 

BRITISH,  INDIAN,  AND  COLONIAL  ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 

GIVE  THE  BEST  TERMS  for. Company  and  General  Advertising.  Advice, 
Estimates  and  aU  information  free  of  charge.  Replies  received. 


SPA,  BELGIUM. — Twelve  hours  from  London. 

Summer  Season,  Casino,  Theatre,  and  Concerts.  Racing,  Pigeon  Shooting, 
Regattas,  Lawn  Tennis,  Cycling,  and  Bataille  de  Fleurs.  Finest  Baths  in  Europe! 
Sure  cure  for  anaemia  and  weakness.  High-class  Hotels  at  moderate  prices.— -For 
details  apply  to  M.  Juues  Crehay,  Secretary,  Casino,  Spa. 


14  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 


RAND  MINES,  LIMITED. 

FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 

The  INTEREST  due  on  the  1st  July,  1901,  will  be  paid  against  presentation  of 
COUPON  No.  9— 

In  LONDON  :  At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  120  Bishopsgate  Street 
Within  E.C. 

In  JOHANNESBURG  :  At  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  Eckstein’s  Buildings. 
COUPONS  to  be  left  FOUR  CLEAR  PAYS  for  examination,  and  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  any  day  (SATURDAYS  EXCEPTED)  after  TUESDAY,  the  25th  June, 
1901,  between  the  hours  of  ELEVEN  and  TWO. 

Listing  Forms  may  be  had  on  application. 

By  Order, 

ANDREW  MOIR,  London  Secretary. 
London  Office  :  120  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

18th  June,  1901. 

ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  Beautifies  the  Hair,  Prevents  Baldness  and  Scurf ;  and  if 
also  sold  in  a  Golden  Colour  for  fair  or  grey  hair.  Sizes,  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  10s.  6d. 
Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists,  and  A.  Rowland  &  Sons,  67  Hatton  Garden  London. 
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Messrs.  LONGMANS  A  CO.’S  List. 

With  Preface  by  Andrew  Lang,  and  Map  and  several  Plans. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  net.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

A  DIARY  OF  THE  SIEGE  OF  THE 
LEGATIONS  BN  PEKING 
DURING  THE  SUIVIIV1ER  OF  1300. 

By  NIGEL  OLIPHANT. 

***  Mr.  Oliphant  was  a  volunteer  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
fighting ,  and  was  for  some  time  in  charge  of  a  section  of  the  defences. 

8vo.  ios.  6d.  net.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

MAGIC  AND  RELIGION. 

By  ANDREW  LANG. 

***  This  volume  contains  a  series  of  criticisms  of  recent  speculations 
about  early  Religion ,  especially  as  regards  Mr.  Frazer's  theories  in 
“  The  Golden  Bough."  Other  Essays  deal  with  the  latest  results  of 
Anthropological  research  in  the  religious  field ,  and  in  that  of  Magic. 

With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  5s.  net. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

By  SAMUEL  RAWSON  GARDINER,  M. A. 

Hon.  D.C.L.  Oxford,  Litt.D.  Cambridge,  &c. 

***  This  work  gives  within  a  short  compass  a  history  of  Oliver 
Cromwell  from  a  biographical  point  of  view.  The  text  has  been  revised 
by  the  Author,  but  otherwise  is  the  same  in  a  cheaper  form  as  that 
which  was  published  by  Messrs.  Goupil  with  illustrations  in  their 
Illustrated  Series  of  Historical  Volumes. 

8vo.  15s.  net. 

THE  HARROW  SCHOOL  REGISTER,  1801-1900. 

Second  Edition,  1901,  Edited  by  M.  G.  DAUGLISIi, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

***  The  aim  oj  the  booh  is  to  give  the  name  and,  where  possible, 
details  of  the  career  of  every  boy  who  was  a  member  of  the  school  during 
the  19  th  century. 

i8mo.  3s.  6d.  net.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

MODERN  BRIDGE. 

By  “SLAM.” 

With  a  Reprint  of  the  Laws  of  Bridge,  by  “  Boaz,”  as  adopted  by 
the  Portland  and  Turf  Clubs. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  [On  Tuesday  next. 

INDIVIDUALITY  AND  THE  MORAL  AIM  II 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

Report  presented  to  the  Victoria  University  and  the  Gilchrist  Trustees, 

February,  1901. 

By  H.  THISELTON  MARK. 

New  Novel  by  SVL  E.  FRANCIS. 

FIANDER’S  WIDOW: 

A  Dorsetshire  Story. 

By  M.  E.  FRANCIS  (Mrs.  FRANCIS  BLUNDELL). 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  London,  New  York,  and  Bombay. 


NOW  READY. 

THE  MONTHLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  HENRY  NEWBOLT. 

No.  10.  JULY,  1901.  2s.  6d.  net. 

CONTENTS. 

EDITORIAL  ARTICLES: 

THE  BOER  AT  HOME. 

ON  THE  LINE. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  MY  SON  ON  HIS  VISITING  ENGLAND— 

RAHMAN ,  AMIR  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

SOME  FALLACIES  AND  THE  EDUCATION  BILL -JOHNS,  c.  KERSHA  TV. 
A  CENTURY  OF  SEA  COMMERCE  -benjamin  TAYLOR. 

THE  RATIONAL  HORIZON  OF  FALMOUTH  G.  stewart  bowles. 

A  NOTE  ON  AN  EARLY  VENETIAN  PICTURE  (Illustrated)— -SOCLE??  E.  FRY. 
MOTHERS  AND  DAUCHTERS-d/sv.  HUGH  BELL. 

ROBERT  BRIDGES— -is  tiiur  symons. 

THE  LAY  OF  ELIDUC— mrs.  kemp-welsh. 

THOMAS  DOCCETT,  DECEASED  (Illustrated)- 7TO:OZ>OS.E  A.  COOK. 
TRISTRAM  OF  BLENT,  yAtu.^yiin.-ANTHONY  hope. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street,  W. 


THIS  WEEK’S  BOOKS. 

Classics. 

Synesius  the  Hellene  (W.  S.  Crawford).  Rivingtons.  12 s.  net. 

Fiction. 

The  Disciple  (Paul  Bourget).  Unwin.  6s. — The  Bishop’s  Secret 
(Fergus  Ilume).  fohn  Long.  6 d. — A  Son  of  Mammon  (G.  B. 
Burgin).  fohn  Long.  6s. — Virgin  Gold  (W.  S.  Walker).  John 
Long.  6s. — Tessa  the  Trader’s  Wife  (Louis  Becke).  Unwin, 
is.  6 d. — The  Gods,  Some  Mortals  and  Lord  Wickenham  (John 
Oliver  Hobbes).  Unwin.  2 s. — The  World’s  Finger  (T.  W. 

Planshaw).  Ward,  Lock.  y.  6d.  — ■  Mama’s  Mutiny  (Mrs. 
Hugh  Fraser).  Hutchinson.  6s.  —  Whose  Was  the  Hand? 
(J.  E.  Muddock).  Digby,  Long.  6s. — The  Inheritors  (Joseph 
Conrad  and  Ford  M.  ITueffer).  Heinemann.  6s. — Fiander’s 
Widow  (M.  E.  Francis).  Longmans.  6s. — Bloom  or  Blight 

(Dorothea  Conyers).  Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s. — They  that  Took 
the  Sword  (Nathaniel  Stephenson).  John  Lane.  6s. — The 
Seven  Houses  (Plamilton  Drummond).  Ward,  Lock.  6r. — Love 
and  Company,  Ltd.  (J.  Fry-Davies  and  Mary  Woolston).  Mon¬ 
treal :  W.  Foster  Brown. — The  Serious  Wooing  (John  Oliver 
Hobbes).  Methuen.  6s. 

History. 

Renaissance  Types  (William  Samuel  Lilly).  Unwin.  i6r. 

The  English  Church  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Accession  of 
Edward  I.,  1066-1272  (W.  R.  W.  Stephens).  Macmillan.  Js.  6d. 
“  Mediaeval  Towns  ”  :  —  Bruges  (Ernest  Gilliat-Smith).  Dent. 

4 s.  6  d. 

Natural  PIistory  and  Sport. 

Bird-Watching  (Edmund  Selous.  “The  Haddon  Hall  Library”)- 
Dent.  7 s.  6 d.  net. 

Pictorial  Practical  Fruitgrowing  (Walter  P.  Wright).  Cassell,  is. 
The  Book  of  Asparagus  (Chas.  Ilott).  John  Lane.  is.  6 d.  net. 

Miscellaneous, 

Century  Bible,  The  :  Saint  John.  Edinburgh  :  Jack.  2 s.  net. 
Commercial  Education  in  Theory  and  Practice  (E.  E.  Whitfield). 
Methuen.  5  s. 

Fields,  Factories  and  Workshops  (Prince  Kropotkin).  Sonnenschein. 
is.  net. 

Germ,  The,  1850.  Elliot  Stock,  ior.  6d.  net. 

Handbook  of  British,  Continental  and  Canadian  Universities  (Isabel 
Maddison).  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  $1.00. 

Imperial  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dickens  : — Vol.  I.  :  Pickwick 
Papers.  Gresham  Publishing  Company.^  4 s.  6 d. 

Les  Nouvelles  Ameriques  :  Notes  Sociales  et  iSconomiques.  Etats-Unis, 
Mexique,  Cuba,  Colombie,  Gautemala,  &c.  (Par  Georges  Aubert). 
Paris :  Flammarion.  4ft. 

Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold,  1842-18S8  (George  W.  E.  Russell.  Two 
vols. ).  Macmillan.  ioj. 

Punch’s  Holiday  Book  (Edited  by  E.  T.  Reed).  “  Punch  ”  Office,  ij. 
Rifle  Brigade  Chronicle,  The  (Compiled  and  Edited  by  Lieut. -Col. 

Willoughby  Verner).  Bale.  21j-.net. 

Rights  and  Wrongs  of  the  Transvaal  War  (Edward  T.  Cook).  Arnold. 

1 2s.  6 d.  net. 

Tennyson  (Morton  Luce.  “Temple  Cyclopaedic  Primers”),  Dent. 
is.  net. 

Reviews  and  Magazines  for  July  :  —  Fortnightly  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Badminton  Magazine,  is.  ;  Longman’s  Magazine, 
6 d.  ;  Revue  Britannique  (June)  ;  Crampton’s  Magazine,  6 d.  ; 
Blackwood’s  Magazine,  2 s.  6d.  ;  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Comparative  Legislation,  net  ;  The  Cornhill,  is.  ;  Universal 
and  Ludgate,  6d.  ;  Lippincott’s,  25c.  ;  The  Monthly  Review, 
2s.  6d.  ;  The  Captain,  6d.  ;  The  Strand,  6d.  ;  The  Sunday 
Strand,  6 d.  ;  The  Wide  World  Magazine,  6d. 


NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “DEBORAH  OF  TOD’S.” 

At  all  Booksellers’  and  Libraries.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

CATHERINE  OF  CALAIS. 

By  Mrs.  DE  LA  PASTURE, 

AUTHOR  OF  “DEBORAH  OF  TOD’S,”  “ADAM  GRIGSON,"  &c. 

Spectator. — “Suffused  with  that  charm  of  manner  and  gracious  kindliness  which 
have  always  lent  attractiveness  to  the  work  of  this  writer.” 

Academy. — “  A  novel  by  the  author  of  ‘  Adam  Grigson  ’  and  £  Deborah  of  Tod  s 
which  is  a  worthy  successor  to  those  books.” 

Outlook.— “  An  admirable  piece  of  work.  Quite  as  strong  in  its  way  as 
1  Deborah  of  Tod’s.’  ” 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


“A  particularly  fresh  and  entertaining  story.” 

Illustrated  London  News. 

SECOND  IMPRESSION  NOW  READY. 

THE  SEAL  OF  SILENCE. 

By  ARTHUR  R.  CONDER. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Spectato?'. — “Mr.  Conder  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  rare  tribe  of  literary 
benefactors  of  whom  Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Anstey  are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous 
representatives  .  ...Given  the  situations,  the  temperaments  and  antecedents  of  the 
dramatis  persona and  the  development  of  the  story  is  above  cavil.” 

AtkencEum. — “  It  is  a  book  which  shows  more  than,  promise  ;  it  shows  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  life  and  a  genuine  sense  of  comedy  remarkable  in  one  so  young.  ’ 


London:  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 
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MACMILLAN  WS  NEW  BOOKS. 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF  QHAeiNG-CRQSS 
HOSPITAL 

THE  MAY  BOOK. 

Contributed  by  Sir  E.  Burne-Jones,  A.R.A.  ;  Egerton  Castle  j  Marie 
Corelli ;  Sarah  Grand ;  Thomas  Hardy ;  Professor  Hubert 
Herkomer ,  R.A.  ;  Sir  John  Millais,  P.R.A.  ;  Joseph  Pennell ; 
Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  and  many  other  distinguished  Artists  and 
Authors. 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  from  the  bust  of  Onslow  Ford. 
Compiled  by  Mrs.  ARIA. 

Pott.  4to.  cloth  elegant,  10s.  net. 

Pall  Mall  Gazette, — “  The  purchaser  who  spends  a  half-sovereign  on  ‘  The  May 
Book  ’  will,  assuredly,  be  twice  blest — he  will  have  supported  a  most  deserving 
charity,  and  have  his  money’s  worth  in  value  received.” 

Morning  Post. — “About  the  cheapest  book  of  new  literature  and  art  to  be 
purchased  anywhere  at  the  present  time.” 

Academy. — “  It  would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  each  May  would  bring  a  ‘  May 
Book.’  Mrs.  Aria  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on  the  result  of  her  editorial 
work.” 


SECOND  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION. 

LETTERS  OF  MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  1848-1388. 

Collected  and  Arranged  by  George  W.  E.  Russell.  In  2  vols.  globe  8vo.  10s. 

{Eversley  Series. 

NEW  VOLUME  OF  CHARGES  AND  ADDRESSES 
BY  BISHOP  WESTCOTT. 

LESSONS  FROM  WORK.  By  Brooke  Foss 

Westcott,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Durham.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


BY  THE  DEAN  OF  WINCHESTER. 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH  FROM  THE  NORMAN 

CONQUEST  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  EDWARD  I.  (1066-1272).  By 
W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  B.D.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.  of  the  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 


VOLUME  VIII.— NOW  READY. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

AMPHIBIA  AND  REPTILES. 

By  HANS  GADOW,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  8vo.  17s.  net. 


DEMOCRACY  versus  SOCIALISM.  A  Critical 

Examination  of  Socialism  as  a  Remedy  for  Social  Injustice  and  an  Exposition 
of  the  Single  Tax  Doctrine.  By  Max  Hirsch  (Melbourne).  8vo.  ios.  net. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE. 

Price  is.  Contents  for  JULY  : 

PRINCESS  PUCK.  By  the  Author  of  “The  Enchanter.”  Chapters  VIII. — X. 
AN  UNKNOWN  CHAPTER  IN  NAVAL  HISTORY.  By  John  Leyland. 
THE  SERVING-MAN  IN  LITERATURE. 

GALLIA  DEVOTA. 

MAIDEN  SPEECHES.  By  Michael  MacDonagh. 

THE  PARTING  OF  THE  WAYS.  By  A.  W.  Ready. 

A  SOUTHERN  VIEW  OF  THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM.  By  H.  E.  Belin. 
THE  KING  OF  THE  SEDANGS."  By  Hugh  Clifford,  C.M.G. 


SUMMER  FICTION  NUMBER. 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  4d.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  16s. 

The  JULY  NUMBER  contains  : 

THE  “MILLENARY”  OF  KING  ALFRED  AT  WINCHESTER.  By 
Louis  Dyer.  With  reproduction  of  Thornycroft’s  statue  of  Alfred  the  Great. 
THE  PRISM.  By  Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

MRS.  McCAFFERTY’S  MISTAKE.  By  Seumas  MacManus.  Pictures  by 
Frederic  Dorr  Steele. 

AN  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  CHATEAU  DE  JOUX.  By  William  Girod. 
And  numerous  other  Stories  and  Articles  of  General  Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE  FOR  CHILDREN. 

81.  NICHOLAS. 

Illustrated.  Price  is.  Annual  Subscription,  post  free,  12s. 

The  JULY  NUMBER  contains  : 

TROUBLESOME  NEIGHBOURS.  Story.  By  Tudor  Jenks. 

ELIZABETH  AND  HER  GRANDMOTHER.  Story.  By  Elizabeth 
Morgan. 

A  BOY  OF  A  1 HOUSAND  YEARS  AGO.  Serial.  By  Harriet  T. 
Comstock. 

THE  STORY  OF  BARNABY  LEE.  Serial.  By  John  Bennett. 

And  numerous  other  Stories  for  the  Young. 


MR.  MACQUEEN’S  LIST. 


A  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION  OF  MISS  ELLA  C. 
SYKES’S  IMPORTANT  WORK  ON  PERSIA. 

With  Map  and  8  Full-page  Illustrations,  demy  8vo.  7s.  6d.  net. 


THROUGH  PERSIA 

ON  A  SIDE-SADDLE. 

With  a  specially  written  in¬ 
troduction  for  this  Edition  by 
Major-General  Sir  FREDERIC 
GOLDSMID,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I. 

“  Her  description  of  her  life  at 
Kerman  is  highly  entertaining,  but 
the  whole  of  her  book  affords  most 
pleasant  reading.  Her  camera  has 
provided  her  with  excellent  il¬ 
lustrations,  which  reproduce  the 
people,  scenery,  and  architecture 
of  a  fascinating  corner  of  the 
world.” — Globe. 

Six  New  Novels. 

NO  17  READY  AT  ALL  LLBR ARIES. 

THE 

LOST  KEY. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

By  THE  HON.  LADY  ACLAND, 

Author  of  “  Hugh  Moore,”  and  “  Love  in  a 
Life.” 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Malta,  and 
many  references  are  made  to  the  new  century. 
Lady  Acland  will  be  remembered  as  the 
author  of  two  other  novels  which  dealt  a  good 
deal  with  politics.  Her  new  novel,  however, 
is  not  exactly  a  political  one :  it  would  be 
more  accurately  described  as  the  story  of  an 
international  episode. 

By  FRED  T.  JANE, 

Author  of  “  The  Violet  Flame,” 

“  All  the  World’s  Fighting  Ships,” 
&c. 

Very  welcome  is  the  local  colour 

. makes  a  charming  story  of  life 

in  a  Devon  village. 

|  EVER  MOHUN. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

With  Frontispiece  by  the  Author-. 

THE 

GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Illustrated. 

By  AMEDE'E  ARCHARD. 

Amedee  Archard  was  a  contem¬ 
porary  writer  of  Dumas,  and  his 
romances  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  that  great  writer.  “  The  Golden 
Fleece”  compares  favourably  with 
“The  Three  Musketeers”  and  the 
other  D’Artagnan  romances. 

By  ALFRED  BARRETT. 

“  Capitally  conceived  plot,  some 
fine  characterisations,  and  several 
excellent  descriptions  of  Eastern  life 
and  manners.  The  book,  in  short, 
is  one  to  hold  the  reader’s  attention 
from  beginning  to  end.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 

THE 

GOLDEN  LOTUS. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

THE 

DEVIL’S  PLOUGH. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth,  6s. 

"Frontispiece  in  Colours. 

By  ANNA  FARQUHAR. 

“  Is  a  stirring  romance.  .  .  . 
The  author  has  been  successful  in 
suggesting  the  mental  feelings  of 
that  time,  and  has  given  us  some 
picturesque  depictions  of  the  swag¬ 
gering  swordsmen  and  frail  beauties 
of  the  time.  ” — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

“The  authoress  has  worked  out 
with  skill  the  complications  of  love 
and  war  which  result  from  this  pro 
ceeding.  .  .  .  The  tale  is  likely  to 
prove  deservedly  popular.” 

Glasgow  Herald. 

By  ALFRED  HURRY. 

“  1  In  the  City’  is  !a  well-written  story . The 

plot  is  developed  with  great  ingenuity  ;  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  drawn  with  considerable  insight  into 
. human  nature.  Mr.  Hurry  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  a  tale  which  is  sensational  without 
being  unreal.” — Athenaum. 

“  The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  vivid 
vigour  with  which  he  has  handled  his  material. 
The  story  is  full  of  life  and  action,  with  telling 
and  realistic  pictures  of  financial  and  watei'si'de 
London.”—  Glasgow  Herald. 


IN  THE 

CITY. 

Crown  8vo.  clolh, 
6s. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  Limited,  London. 


London  :  JOHN  MACQUEEN,  49  Rupert  Street,  W. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

Edited  by  W.  L.  COURTNEY. 

JULY,  1901. 

KANG  YU  WEI’S  OPEN  LETTERS  TO  THE  POWERS. 

THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  ARMY.  By  the  Author  of  “  An  Absent-Minded 
War." 

VOLUNTEERS  FOR  THE  FLEET.  By  Rollo  Appleyard. 

THE  BORES  OF  JANE  AUSTEN.  By  Rowland  Grey. 

A  SPORTSMAN  ON  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo. 

THE  MARITIME  EXPANSION  OF  AMERICA.  By  Benjamin  Taylor. 
FACE  TO  FACE  WITH  THE  TRUSTS.  By  H.  W.  Wilson. 

THE  CHEAPENING  OF  USEFUL  BOOKS.  By  William  Laird  Clowes. 
THE  SITUATION  IN  IRELAND.  By  Geoffrey  Langtoft. 

A  SWAN’S  SONG  FROM  MOROCCO.  By  A.  J.  Dawson. 

RUSSIA  AND  iHER  PROBLEMS.— II.  EXTERNAL  POLICY.  By 
11  Calchas.”  a 

BOURGET'S  “  LE  FANTOME.”  By  W.  S.  Lilly, 

THE  SOCIAL  TYRANNY  OF  BRIDGE.  By  Lady  Jeune. 

SOME  RECENT  BOOKS.  By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

“ANTICIPATIONS.”  (IV.)  By  H.  G.  Wells. 

CHArMAN  &  HALL,  LTD.,  London. 


THE 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

AND  AFTER. 

No.  2S3.  July,  1901. 

A  BUSINESS  WAR  OFFICE.  By  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  K.C.B. 

THE  “DURHAM”  ROAD  TO  PEACE.  By  Thomas  Shaw,  K.C.,  M.P. 
THE  MISSIONARIES  AND  THE  EMPIRE.  By  Frederick  Greenwood. 
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THE  OILFIELDS  OF  TEXAS. 

AS  the  attention  of  the  Public  has  of  late  been 

specially  directed  to  the  above  subject,  the  following  may  be  of  interest  : — 
The  Beaumont  oilfield  is  almost  identical  in  character  of  oil,  relative  location  ar.d 
geological  conditions  with  the  Russian  oilfields.  The  Russian  oil  is  a  heavy  fuel 
oil  of  about  26  degrees  B  gravity.  The  Beaumont  oil  is  also  a  heavy  fuel  oil,  and 
is  23  degrees  B  gravity.  The  Russian  oilfields  are  located  near  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Beaumont  oilfields  only  a  few  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  most  productive  oil  strata  in  the  Russian  field  are  found 
from  1,000  ft.  to  1,500  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  at  practically  the  same  depth 
below  sea  level,  both  of  which  facts  are  exactly  the  same  in  the  Beaumont 
field.  The  potential  value  of  this  district  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Boverton 
Redwood,  when  he  visited  the  district  some  two  years  ago,  and  before  the 
Lucas  and  the  other  “  spouters,”  which  have  brought  the  Beaumont  oilfield 
into  notice,  were  struck.  The  Russian  wells  are  entirely  through  loose  soil 
and  sand,  which  is  the  same  in  the  Beaumont  wells.  The  Russian  and  Beaumont 
oils  both  have  an  asphalte  base,  and  many  other  characteristics  in  common.  The 
special  advantage  which  Beaumont  oil  has  over  any  other  oil  in  the  world  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  can  be  produced  and  marketed  at  a  minimum  cost.  Being  produced 
within  18  miles  of  a  seaport,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  produce  of  such  wells 
could  be  profitably  put  on  board  tank  steamers  at  about  six  shillings  a  ton,  and  on 
this  basis  it  is  evident  that  the  oil  could  be  delivered  at  a  port  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom  at  less  than  thirty  shillings  a  ton.  With  regard  to  transport  facilities  generally, 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  (connecting  New  Orleans  with  San  Francisco)  passes 
through  Beaumont,  as  does  also  the  Kansas  City,  Pittsburg  and  Gulf  Railway. 
Beaumont  is  also  in  direct  railway  communication  with  Galveston. 

The  Crude  Oil  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  oil  well  suited  for  use  in  its 
natural  condition  as  liquid  fuel,  one  ton  of  it  being  in  thermal  efficiency  not  far 
short  of  two  tons  of  steam  coal.  It  is  also  available  for  use  as  a  source  of  gas  for 
illuminating  purposes.  Having  regard  to  the  character  of  the  crude  oil,  it  will  be 
evident  that  there  is  a  practically  unlimited  market,  as  the  oil  could  be  freely  sold 
at  nearly  double  the  price  of  steam  coal. 

Dr.  Redwood  in  his  report  says: — “For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
belief  in  the  occurrence  of  petroleum  in  quantity  in  the  southern  part  of  Texas, 
and  when  I  visited  this  locality  two  years  ago  I  was  led  to  form  a  favourable  opinion 
of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  drilling  operations  which  I  then  found  in  progress. 
All  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  of  productiveness  of  the  territory  has  been  removed 
by  the  completion  of  several  spouting  wells,  of  which  the  Lucas  well,  situated  four 
miles  south-east  of  Beaumont,  and  completed  on  the  10th  January,  in  the  present 
year,  with  a  depth  of  1,140  feet,  was  the  first.  At  the  depth  stated,  the  Lucas  well 
suddenly  commenced  spouting  with  uncontrollable  violence,  ejecting  the  drilling 
tools  and  part  of  the  casing,  and  sending  up  a  column  of  oil  about  eight  inches  in 
diameter  to  a  height  of  175  feet.  Estimates  of  the  extent  of  this  outflow  naturally 
varied  considerably,  the  minimum  being  20,000  and  the  maximum  70,000  barrels  of 
oil  in  twenty-four  hours.  Drilling  operations  are  in  active  progress  in  the  district, 
and,  according  to  the  latest  information  I  have  received,  there  are  now  ten  gushers 
completed.  The  extraordinary  productive  character  of  the  territory  has  therefore 
been  conclusively  demonstrated,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  is  unnecessary  to 
make  any  detailed  reference  to  the  indications  of  the  presence  of  petroleum,  which 
led  to  prospecting  work  being  undertaken. 

“kFrom  the  particulars  I  have  received  of  the  wells  already  drilled,  I  have  formed 
the  opinion  that  a  large  area  of  this  portion  of  Texas  may  be  confidently  expected 
to  prove  richly  oil-bearing,  and  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  a  solid 
foundation  has  already  been  laid  here  of  the  most  important  development  which  has 
yet  occurred  in  the  petroleum  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  lands  to  which 
this  report  has  special  reference  are,  I  consider,  all  favourably  situated  for  develop¬ 
ment,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  prove  as  productive  as  any.  It 
therefore  follows  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Texas  Oilfields  offers  to  investors  an 
opportunity  for  participating  in  an  industrial  undertaking  which  should  be  of  an 
exceptionally  profitable  character.” 

The  Texas  Oilfields,  Limited,  whose  prospectus  has  recently  been  advertised,  is 
the  first  Company  to  bring  before  British  investors  in  commercial  form  the  recent 
important  oil  discoveries  in  Jefferson  County.  Dr.  Boverton  Redwood,  who  is 
probably  the  leading  authority  in  engineering  of  this  class,  has  not  only  reported 
favourably  upon  the  properties  to  be  acquired,  but  has  himself  selected  them 
from  a  number  that  were  submitted  by  one  of  the  promoters.  A  substantial  board 
has  been  found,  headed,  as  chairman,  by  Mr.  Francis  W.  Pixley,  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  accountants.  f 
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